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SANEIAET  EEEOEMEE,  AND  AET-LOYEE. 

CONDUCTED  BY 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


“Everyman's  proper  inansion-iiouse,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  ButLD  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  of  Purley. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,' — furnishing  objects 
by  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.  ’ 
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ABATTOIR  s wautod,  901 
Abbey  Chiirob,  Bourn,  161 
Abbey  House,  Tewkesbury,  832 
Abbeys:  Maulbronti,  Wurtemburg,  733; 
Rotnaer,  813  ; VVesimioBter,  206,  225,  210, 
281,  307 

Academy,  Royal:  architecture  at,  25,  207, 
273,  S'DO,  658;  Chantrey  Bequest,  622; 
election  of  Associates,  91  ; pictures  at, 
628,  680;  sculpture  at,  661 
Academy,  Royal  Hibernian,  331 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  271,  303 
Academy  of  Music,  desigu  for  a,  563,  G36 
Academy  ofSt.  Luke,  Rome,  137 
Accounts  of  builders’  work  in  Record  Ofllco, 
23,  72 

Acquiescence  in  interruptiou  of  light,  102 
Aeragas,  Agrig-ntum,  Girgenli,  333 
Acropolis,  the,  Athens,  731 
Actions ; Amasbury  Union  r.  Couuiy  oi 
Wilts,  maintenance  of  roads.  Ill ; Angus 
i).  DsUod,  right  of  houses  to  snppi  rt,  600; 
Anwell  V.  Everton  Burial  Board,  dispnteo 
accounts,  62  ; Arnold  and  Morris  r. 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railwars,  com- 
pensation, 430;  Barbour  o.  Williamson, 
Illicit  conimieaions,  3 ; Barlow  & E'sdou 
o,  Kensington  Vestry,  line  of  front,  367, 
37-1;  Belt  n,  Lawes,  librl,  21,  69;  Bevan 
0.  Trow,  Employers’  Liability  Act,  159; 
Bennet  v.  Barrish,  claim  for  pile-clriring, 
726;  Cook  V.  Elvii),  littbiliiies  of  house- 
owners, 655;  Curtis  v.  Reep,  builder’s 
account,  461 ! Deo  v.  Dalgairns,  plumbeia’ 
■work,  40 ; Dis'rict  Surveyor  of  Clerken- 
well  i>.  Irou,  Building  Act  case,  903; 
Dixon  V.  Bleakley,  employers’  liability, 
761;  Doughty  a.  Firbank,  (mployer’s 
liability,  399;  Field  & Co.  i'.  Joues  & 
Willie,  right  of  buildings  to  support,  430  ; 
Fletcher  v.  Pinxton  Coal  Co.,  Building 
Act  case,  518;  French  v.  Gentry,  fore- 
man’s time,  227  ; Fulham  Board  of  Works 
ti.  Norih-Weeteru  Railway  Co.,  What  is  a 
new  street?  296;  Gardusr  and  others  n. 
Whiteley,  right  to  ligh%  91;  Glover  v. 
Coleman,  law  of  light,  102;  Gooch  v. 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railwavs,  com- 
pensation, 295;  Harrington  v.  A'ictoria 
Dock  Co.,  illicit  eommisaioos,  3 • Ilesketh 
Eollwageu,  professional  serMces,  220; 
Hornby  t>,  Liverpool  Gas  Co.,  liability  for 
accidents,  361;  Ingledew  v.  Ray,  sur- 
veyors’ fees,  830;  Julian  & Sons  n.  Wes- 
leyan School  Commi  t tee, Tiuro.arb.trstion, 
367 ; Knightley  u.Eyers,  Building  Act  case, 
62;  Lament  c.  Cotos,  wrongful  delivery 
of  goods,  227  ; Lawson  v.  Wallasey  Ijcal 
Board  : delays  with  works,  and  functions 
of  architects  and  engineers,  681;  Lefeuvre 
and  another  w.  the  Commisaiouera  of 
Works,  claim  for  “rrtentiou  moneys,” 
reVaw  Law  Courts  contract,  Dj3  ; London 
and  North-Western  Railway  v.  Ivens, 
railway  rates  for  timber,  635  ; Lowe  v. 
Arden,  arbitration,  791 ; Maxwell  c.  Scott, 
•builder's  claim  for  plans,  91 ; Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  v.  Clark,  line  of 
frontage,  333  ; Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  V.  Gatti,  the  Adelpbi  Theatre, 
227 ; Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  o. 
Lushiugton,  dangerous  structures,  331 ; 
Milnes  v.  Mayor  of  Huddersfield,  lead- 
poisoned  water,  271 ; Mullins  i<.  Miller, 
false  representations  by  agents  in  regard 
<0  the  value  of  properly,  733;  Oisalineki 
V.  Corporation  of  Manchester,  Thirlinere 
water  scheme,  531;  Richards  v.  May, 
architects'  certificates,  405  ; Smart  a. 
Lucas  & Aird,  cIhIiu  fur  waiting  for  wsges, 
159  ; Sorby  v.  Smith,  illicit  commissions, 
3 : Steveu  e.  Ricliurdson,disputedaccount, 
•181  ; Strickland  v.  Kingwell,  light  aud 
air,  290  ; Thornton  v.  Walker  aud  others, 
quantities,  62;  Vestry  of  St.  Giles’s. 
Camberwell  c.  East,  nuisances  removal, 
^1;  Wallen  a.  CotibeCt,  Building  Act 
case,  759,  79-1, 63  ) ; Wilcoxon  c.  Metropo- 
litan and  District  Railways,  compensa- 
tion, 726 

Administration  of  Ollice  of  Works,  180 

Admiralty,  proposed  new,  667,  667,  699 

.32dile8,  London,  725 

Affectation  in  art,  92,  157 

Africa,  South,  d'amond  fields,  CS9 

Age  of  timber,  468 

Agents,  false  representations  by,  733 

Agrigentum,  338 

A'r  warming  and  cooling  apparatus,  903 
Alan  de  Walsingbam,  629 
Alberti  aud  Rimini,  10 
Alexandra  Dock,  Hull,  136 
Alexandra  Park,  726 
Alhambra  Theatre,  235,  653,  810 
Alnwick,  museums  at,  4 
Altneusynagoge,  Prague,  203 
Amalgamated  Engineers’  Society,  761 
Amateur  house  decoration,  685 
Amateurs  and  amateurs,  631 
Amber,  430 

America,  notes  from,  827 
American : painters,  66;  pUnning  andcon- 
atructir'n,  313;  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, 161 

Amsterdam:  drainage,  384;  Exhibition,  34, 
332,362,  565,  632,  721,  826 
A&cicDts,  telegraphs  of  the,  393 


Anclo-Taxon  remains  in  BritLh  Museum, 

0-3  . tA  c . — . 

Ankles  and  wrists,  289  ' ' T’ 

Antiquities  : Assyrian,  in  British  Mu80^ln, 
766,  800  ; of  Cairo,  63  ; iu  Cornwall,  72') , 
of  Freemasonry,  268  ; of  Ireland,  S05 ; 
Lyciaa,  203;  Mexican,  652;  of  Northum- 
berland, 4 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  63.  106 
Apollo  and  Mars,  by  Raffselle,  734 
Appeal  from  art  students,  459 
Appointmeu's,  2 8,  272,  3.’3,  399,  520,  603, 
617,  622,  623,  619  (see  also  “ Surveyor- 
thips") 

Appr. 'aches  to  Thames  Embankment,  653 
Aqueduct,  Homan,  at  Altri,  157 
Arabian:  architecture,  337,  339;  art  in 
Egypt,  412 

Arbitiation  cases,  62,  195,  367,  5J4,'79-4 
Arb  tra'ors  and  assessments,  298  ' ” 

Aroha’ologioal  : diseoverira  (see  “Dis- 
ooverii»a  ”)  ; Instiiuto,  German,  Rome, 
653;  Research,  310 

Archajological  societies:  Berks,  898;  Bir- 
mingbani  and  Midland  Institute,  893 ; 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire,  88.) ; British 
Arcbrooiogical  Association,  229,  290,  457  ; 
Coventry,  453  ; Latirashire  and  Cheshire 
Atitiquariaa  Society,  753;  London  and 
Middlesex,  496  ; St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological 
Bociely,  719,  722 
Arohaj  ilogists,  honours  to,  9 6 
Archreology : as  bearing  uu  Irish  affairs, 
305;  in  Syria,  663  ; iu  i uoatsn,  272 
Architect : enreer  of  au  unsuccessful,  8t'4, 
839,  873 : on  lawyers,  239,  290,  311, 
36-1 ; Ruffaelle  as  an,  585 
Architect’s  Deparlmeuc,  London  Sohoo) 
Board,  333,  386 

Architects:  Birmingham  School  Board, 
827;  French,  congress  of,  863;  legal 
position  of,  664 

Arohiteeia  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs  illustrated  :— 

Alberti,  San  Fr.ancesco,  Rimiui,  41,  41 
Alexander,  J.  W.,  cemetery  lodge.  Great 
Ayton,  884 

Alexander  & Howell,  saloon,  yacht 
Boailicea,  40 

Anderson,  K.  R.,  CstboUo  Apostolic 
Church,  Edinburgh,  10 
Archer  A Green : shops  and  premises, 
PifCadiily.  19 ; shop  iu  the  Strand,  285  ; 
premises,  193,  Fleet-street,  776 
Birch,  J,, picture-gallery, Broome  Hall, 633 
Blomfield,  A.  W.,  Bsgge  Memorial, 
Swaffhaiu,  742 

Boreham,  F.,  premises  in  Oxford-slreet, 
151 

Brandon,  David,  mansion,  Bluckmore 
Park,  212,  219 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  design  for  organ,  178 
Briggs.  R.  A.,  design  for  Academy  of 
Music,  570,  579,  647 

Brooks,  James  : Church  of  Sc.  Peter,  St. 
Leonard's  • ou  - sea,  6i)6  ; stables  of 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Mayfair,  217 
Bill  ton,  Decimus,  Wellington  Arch,  18-5 
Bvriie  & AVilmot,  House  at  Wiudleaham, 
387 

CKikson,  J.  & S.  F.,  Board  Schjols,  St. 
Albans,  8'\  81 

Covarrubiaa,  A.  de,  door'way,  San  Juan  de 
los  Reyts,  Toledo,  413 
Crossliiiid,  W.  H.,  Kirkgate  Buildings, 
Huddersfield,  12 

Ciithbert,  G.,  & Wimble,  W.,  Royal 
Courteof  Juaiice  Chambers,  112 
Davis,  0.  Vi'.,  wall-paper  decoration, 

designed  for  VV’,  Wooliams  & Co.,  78 
Dord,  G.,  Monument  to  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Paris,  450 

Doubleday,  W.,  coffee  tavern,  Birming- 
ham,  3.32 

Dunk  & Geden,  Board  Schools,  Finchley, 
416,  421 

EBlea,  C.,  & Son,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Ma  •sion''.  Marylebooe,  144, 149 
Emdtfii  & Co.,  entrances  to  fat.  James's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  251 

Fergnson.  C.  J.,  additions  at  Naworlh 
Casll",  316 

Fowler,  J.,  reredos,  St.  Mary’s,  Newing- 
ton. 611 

Francis,  F.  & H.,  Nations!  Liberal  Club- 
heusB,  Charing  Cross,  638 
Garratt,  T.,  factory  at  Northampton,  115 
Grieve,  C.,  premises,  Addiaon-ruad,  717 
Hansom,  J.  A,,  Sc  Son,  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  West  Brompton,  538 
Hansom,  J.  S.,  Episcopal  residence  for 
R.C.  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  778 
JIansuu,  J.  T.,  Orphans'  Rest,  Dover,  710, 
716 

Harris,  St.  Pierre,  cottage  hospital,  Paul’s 
Cray,  852 

Hartel,  A.,  & Lipsius,  C.,  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Leipzig,  314 

Hase  & Oppler,  the  Marienbnrg,  near 
Hanover,  506 

Hayward  & Son,  Parish  Halls,  Jersey, 
352,  353 

Heller,  E.  A.,  honse  at  Cricklewood,  142 
Uelliaer  Sc  Fellner,  Stadttheaier,  Brunn, 
248 

Hill.  J.  A.,  staircase,  New  Post-ollice, 
Philadelphia,  319 


Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs  illustrated  (coniinited): — 
Hitzig,  Baiiralh,  * Lucao,  Prof.,  P^ly- 
technic  Schoul,  Charlottenhurg,  7S0 
IJnekins,  G.  G.,  Public  Buildings,  Middles- 
brough, 43 

Hoult  & AVise,  Ashcroft  Buildings,  Liv.r- 
pool,  604 

Isaacs  & Florence,  bouses,  BoH-ysr.’,  253 
Jo)  nsin,  J.:  IaiprovemctUB,Brigliton,604; 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bayswater,  455 
Kiiicht,  S.,  headqnaiturs,  Bloomibcry 
A’liluoteers,  749,  751 

Lavers,  Westlake.  Sc  Co.,  window  in 
LeiU'ury  Cliurch,  176 
Lowzow.P.,  timber  huuie,  Norway, 712, 713 
Lncae,  Prof.,  & Hitzig,  Baurath,  Poly- 
tfchnic  School,  Charlolleaburg,  7b) 
McLschlsn,  H,,  dciign  lor  G ui'gom 
Southern  Hospital,  821 
Marks,  E.,  premises  iu  Oxford  street,  502 
Mon  is  & Stallwood,  Battersea  To'wu-brll, 
350 

Neslield,  W.  E.,  Schools,  Romsey,  SJ3 
Newell,  T,,  House  a'.  Finchley,  24o 
Nicho's,  J,  R.  C..ur.  h in  South  Africs, 446 
Uuld,  E,  A.,  Quee'i'a  School.  Cheater,  >>12 
” , J.  T.,  fake  tubes  (rum  Edeu  Theatr-, 
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& Reed : Alhambra  Theatre,  314. 
816;  Savoy  School?,  640 
Plumb.',  R.,  Art  suns'  Dwellings  at 
Honi.-ey,  836,  837,  839 
Post,  G.  li.,  Mills  Builiii.'p,  New  Yo'  k,31S 
Rob  on,  E.  R..  Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly 
Art  (ialleria?,  672 

Buai.i  r,  C.,  Djakovar  Cathedral,  237 
Baville  Sc  Son  : Design  tor  Market  Hall, 
Newark,  672;  Darign  for  Bt.  Paiicraj 
AVorkhuuse  Extension,  334 
Scamell  & Colyer,  Brewery  at  Burtou-ou- 
Trent,  853,  835 

Scott,  E.  E.,  Iiuprovemeuts  at  Brighton  : 

Secund  Premiuted  Design,  601 
Strei-t.  G.  JC.,  Christ  Church  Cathedra’, 
Dublin,  109,  117 

Streii,  A.,  liahleaberg  Monument, 
A'ienna,  575 

Tait,  J.,  Sunday  School  Memorial  Hall, 
Leicester,  850 

Vauiremer.  M.,  Church  of  Auteuil,  near 
Paris,  846 

Wallord,  J.  T..  Chalet  Resideuces, 
Harrow  Park,  2S2,  832 
AVta'erhouse,  A.,  Plan  of  Natural  History 
Museum,  633 

AV e ib.  A.,  House  at  Bromley,  670 
Wimble,  AA'.,  and  Cuthbert  G.,  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  Chambers,  112 
AVood,  AV.  H.,  Diagrams  of  A’uulring.  51 
Zrt'ervall,  U.,  Lund  University  Buildiug, 
Sweden,  63,  76 

Arehi'fcis’:  assistants  as  clerks  of  works, 
2«fi,  333,  429  ; certilicates,  405 
Arcliiteota'  Eenovoleut  Society,  333,  363, 
496,  55  4 

Arehi'-eciural  : competitions,  luslitute’s 
fuggestioDS,  619;  competitions,  justice  in,  ' 
78s  (toe  also  “ Competitions’']  ; design,  ' 
first  principles  of,  563  ; Exhibition,  Ediu-  ' 
burgh,  0;  infioenos  of  conquest,  129; 
metal-work,  53A,  .537;  Museum,  166;  ro- 
BLOrat  ons,  202;  sketching,  701,  703 
Architectural  Associaiion  : Architects’ 
Benevolent  Societv,  49G,  554  ; Italy,  613  ; 
Modern  Design,  325;  Museums,  633,  650, 
6s5  ; Notes  on  Professional  Practice,  233  ; 
Ornament  of  the  P.-riod,  119  ; Puaitioa  of 
the  Choir  and  Organa  m Churches,  163, 
103,  203;  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  and 
their  By-laws,  772  ; Sketching  and  Sketch- 
ing Trips,  701,  703  ; Soiree,  581 ; 'Theatres, 
374,  394;  Travelling  Studentship,  773; 
Vaulting,  55 

Architectural  Associatiou  Visits  : Bedford 
Park,  139,  297  ; Hammersmith  Church, 
697  ; Orotiiry,  Bromuton,  225  ; Pandora 
Theatre,  274;  Kuyal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Chambers,  763 ; Sr.  Paul's  School,  753  _ 
Architec.ural  societies  : BirrainghBui  Archi- 
tectural Association,  253, 274 ; Bristol  aud 
Clifton  Junior,  866;  Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association,  87,  229,  420,  460,  499, 
535,  654,  723,  796  ; Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  29J,  635,  829  ; Hamburg,  410  ; 
Leeds  Architectural  Association,  22m,  I 
292,  323,  359,  3B9;  Liverpool,  183,  651 ; j 
Northern  Architertural  Associaiiou,  240, 
8G0;  Oxford,  867  ; York  Architectural, 
Association,  364,  906 

Architecture:  among  the  poets,  491,  528, 
65S,  628,  696,  764;  as  affected  by  waut  if 
room,  525;  as  iulluenced  by  con- 
quests, 129;  Arabian,  337,  2S9 ; Baby- 
lonian, 499 ; iu  Berliu,  lOl  ; ai 
Capo  Town,  26;  colour  in,  201,  273; 
decoration  and,  188,  371;  desire  for  a 
uew  style,  3 4,  290  ; Doric,  at  Dublin,  799; 
ecclesiastical,  io  Ru'sia,  771;  Egyptian, 
435,  657;  first  prino'ples  of,  563;  Free- 
masonry and,  266 ; Gothic,  in  Italy,  303; 
Greek,  402;  Himalayan,  104;  sod  the 
House  of  Commons,  699  ; of  houses  and 
hospitals,  806,  889 ; Indian,  755,  803,  823  ; 
infliipuce  of  ualu'al  furnu  on,  860;  iron 
in,  207 ; Italian,  513  ; Iialisn  Keubissanc*, 
723;  light  on  the  most  a'cieut,  133; 


modern  Classical,  221 ; Primmval  British, 
438;  of  Rimini,  8,  40  ; risks  ondxesponsi- 
bililies  of  a revived  or  remodelled  style 
of,  I'il  ; at  Royal  Academy,  25,  207,  273, 
596,  6:6  ; at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
3)6;  Russian,  729,  771;  in  Syria,  663; 
tiinbsr,  705;  iu  Vienne,  197 ; in  Yucatan, 
272 

Arlberg  tunnel,  826 

Armiis  : health  of,  907;  industrial,  836 
Arnold,  Matthew,  and  urchitectute,  097 
Arsenn'  of  Philo,  the,  369 
Arsenic  in  wall-papers,  299 
Art:  abroad,  234;  aifectiitioa  in,  92,  157; 
American.  66;  Arabian,  -412;  A-syrian, 
111  Britieh  Museum,  766,  300;  in  Birming- 
taii', '-I'S;  Celtic,  664;  decorative,  119; 
Egyptian,  435,  657;  IrapreFsionists  in, 
37u  ; iiitluence  of  conquest  on,  129  ; orna- 
mental, 119,  391.  409;  of  the  Renaissance, 
8,40,  233:  rightness  io,  519;  at  Rimini, 
3,  40;  of  New  VieiitiB,  197;  in  AVhite- 
clispel,  399;  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
Btul.  699 

.A.rt  as  decorative,  and  decorative  art,  869 
Art-ed  lies' ion,  system  and  no  system  in,  426 
Art-foliugo,  229 
Art-fpouh,  a neglected,  771 
Ai  t-gaileries  in  Piccudilly,  new,  6G8,  623 
.-Vri-prohloms,  794 
Art  revival  in  Kiiss'a,  275 
Art-s'-liouls,  the  teaching  at,  258,  265,  330 
Art-students,  an  appeal  from,  459 
Art-Union  of  London  : plate  Ur  1833,  23 
prize  disiributiun,  581 
Artans  indiistiial  schools,  91,  229 
Artisans’  dwellings  (see  "Dwellings”) 
Artisans’  estate  at  Ilorntey,  830 
Ard-'s,  lady,  342,  372  ; twelve  French,  802 
Asiists':  aasistaut-i,  2-4,  59  ; General  Beae« 
volent  Association,  727  ; models,  666. 

Arts  : decorative,  371,  429  ; iu  France,  the, 
137  ; in  Rome,  oflieial  report  on,  137 ; the 
twin,  371,  429;  useful,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  566 
Asbestos  goods,  833 
Aschani  Society,  (be,  862 
A'hburuham  MSS.,  272,  834,  621, 833 
Ashcroft  Buildings,  Liverpool,  500 
Ashpiiel  family,  (ho.  23G 
Ass's  ears  of  the  Pantheon,  364 
Assdismeuts  and  arbitrators,  296 
Assessors,  tria'a  with,  802 
Associations  : Municipal  Engineers’,  808  ; 
Master  Builders’,  159,  l'l4,  331.  621,  651; 
Medical  Om  ersof  lle.lth,  092 
Aasis’ance  for  sculptors,  2t,  59 
Assyrian  Antiquities,  Briiisu  Museum,  760, 
800 

Asylum  : Carlisle,  158,  224  ; Lanarkshire,  872 
Asylums'  Board,  laud  at  Darenth,  692 
.Athene,  chryselephan'ine  statue  of.  691 
Atbeui:  the  Acropolis,  731;  Brili  h School 
cf  ArchteoloB}',  661 
Attica,  the  iiittfble  of,  395 
Auteuil,  new  church  at,  843 
Autobiography  of  James  Nasmyth,  231 
Avila,  Bpaiii : Church  of  Santa  Teresa,  378; 

Cnuruh  of  San  Pedro,  359 
Awards  : at  Koightsbridge  Exhibition, 
9 2;  at  Smoke-.Abtttemaat  Exhibition,  29, 
296,  397,  429,  469,  554 


BABY'LONfAN  explorations,  10,  439 
Uaggo  Memorial,  Swall'liam,  74) 
Baukruptcy,  proceedings  in,  901 
Banks,  396,  5o3,  651,  756,  767,  864 
Banner-sireet  Konoe,  the,  683 
Baptistery  at  Pisa,  140 
Barnsley  and  Hull  railway  and  dock,  130 
Bsths  : Birmingham,  392  ; Bisbopsgate, 

225;  Rsm-rgate,  432,  462 ; Rotherham,  335; 

Balfiird,29:  Skeguese,  693  ; Swansea,  93 
Batier^ea:  8t.  Mary's  Church,  690;  Town- 


hall,  359 

Bavaria,  King  of,  new  paUcc,  377 
Bayswater,  far.  Jlatthert’s  Cnurch,  414 
BeaccintfieJd  Memorial  Statue,  553 
Beanfeasts,  863 

Bearings  of  aruhteologT  on  Irish  affairs,  303 
Beckett,  Sir  E.,  amliliirit  commissions,  3 
Bedford  Park,  139,223,  262,  297,  398,  431 
Belem,  Mona-iery  of  St.  Jerome,  668 
Belfust,  Ulster  Reform  Club,  28,  656,  793 
Bell,  big,  f'Or  the  New  Law  Courts,  657 
Bell-yard,  Fket-stroot,  uew  premises,  212 
Belt  F.  Lawes,  24,  59 

Ben  Jonson  : aud  architecture,  528 ; at  Lin- 
coln’s luD,  533 

Berlin:  Bourse,  457,  790;  brick  paving  for 
streets,  74;  building  in,  724;  burntagqf 
the  National  Theatre,  497;  English 
Church  at,  362 ; Exhibition  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  art,  625,  801  ; Fine 

Art  Exhibiticn  Building,  619;  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition,  051;  the  new  Ger- 
man Parliament  Hou=e,  883;  hygienic 
congress,  7i‘4;  htgieuic  exhibition,  395 
453  443,  457,  754;  Metal-workers’ Eihi ' 
bitioo,  791;  modern,  li'l ; museums  lu* 
102  134;  new  panorama,  721;  the» 

Olympia  collection,  663;  Polytechnic 
School,  Charlottenhurg,  774  : Rathhaua,  .<6 
Bethual  Green  Free  Library,  797 
Beverlev  Minster,  fire  in,  333 
Berwick  Cub,  th'','272 
Bills  in  PaiMam-ui.  2-5,  297,  311,  -1G3 
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Birkbech  Institulioo,  681 

Birkenhead  : Chilaiea’a  hospital,  9:0 ; 

Town  Hall  and  Sessions  House,  620,  827 
Birminjihain  : Arebitectiiral  Association, 
2j8.  2<4;  art  in,  433  ; Board  schools  62 : 
BnUding  Trades’  Exhibition.  620,  735; 
Coffee  Tarern,  378  ; notes  from,  133,  618. 
303,  636,  702;  School  Board  Architects. 
827  : 8t.  Chad’s  Schools,  299 
Bisbopsgate,  sa-  ilary  state  of,  235 
Blackiriara  Bridge  : proposed  statnary  for, 
619,  655;  worts  of  London,  Chatham.  & 
Dover  Haihvay,  517 

Blackmore  Park,  new  lasnsion,  218,  253 
Biiodne-s  as  to  form,  665 
Bloomsbury,  cbaeges  in,  08 
Bloomsbury  to  Piccadilly,  2)5 
Bloomsbuiy  li  Oes,  headquarters  nf  7i0 
Boadieea  steam  yacht,  talooi  of.  11  ’ 

Board  schools  at  Finchley,  38 
Board  of  Trade  and  electric  liehiin”,  331 
Bond  in  brickwork.  811 
Book-keeping  competition,  262 
Books,  dangers  . f,  906 
Books,  Panaphlets,  Ac.,  notices,  retiews 
and  articles  as  to 
Amateur  work,  431 

Beckett,  Sir  E..  Kudimenfary  Treatite  on 
Clocks  and  Watches,  720 
Bowes,  J.  L.,  Japanese  Marks  and  Seals, 


727 

Bruce,  J.  C,,  Catalogi 
Alnwick,  4 
Buchan,  W. 


of  Antiquities  at 

Text-hook  fur  the  Plum- 

Barges,  M Architectural  Designs,  edited 
ty  R.  P.  Pullen,  837 

BmIou.  U.  j.  ^y.,  and  Eoehler,  8.  B.. 

English  and  American  Painters,  66 
CsmpiD,  F.,  Details  of  Maebiuery,  726 
Colliogs,  O , Treatise  on  Handrailmg,  728 
Colyer,  F.,  Hydraulic,  Steam,  and  Hand 
Lifting  and  Piessing  Machinery, 

^^’^>6^'  ^ Smithy  and  Forge, 

Delamotte,  P.  11.,  Art-wcrk 


832 


3 Porcelain, 


Master 


id  Saxon 
n antiquities, 

ailway  bridge 
jrse,  ancient 


t-Dry,  2 


Dredge,  J.,  Electtic  Illumination,  693 
•Eger,  O,,  Tecbnologitches  Wbiterbucb  in 
engUacber  und  deu'seht-r  Sprache,  40L 
Fergnssort,  J.,  Tue  Parthenon  : theLiebt- 
ing  of  Temple?,  492.  591 
Oouid,  H.  F,,  lliscorr  of  Freemi.. 

Guest.  E.,  O.igiaed  Celtica?,  433 
Hill,  A.  G.,  Organ-c-»  ea  aul  Organs.  491 
History  of  the  Year,  333 
Huish,  M.  B.,  ilew  Year’s  Art,  1583  63 
Kelley's  Directory  of  Building  Trades,  461 
Local  (lOveruiuentBoard,  Reports  lo,  225 
Local  Government  Board’s  Model  By- 
laws,  Ki.ighr;s  annotated  edition,  125 
Lncas,  C.,  Les  Eglises  Circu  sires d’Anele- 
terre,  302  ** 

Macnamar*.  W.  ET.,  WoolrycU’s  Metro- 
polituD  Building  Acts,  431 
Meade,  H.  Iron  and  Coat  luduslries,  551 
Jiasmytb,  James,  an  Autobi-grapoy,  231 
ifowloD,  E.,  Sketches  for  Country  Resi- 
dences. 874 

Palestine  E.xploration  Fuud,  Maps  and 
Proceedings,  663 

Perroc  & Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  4’io.  55/ 

Perry,  J..  Practical  Mechanicd,  62) 
Pioton,  Sir  J.  A.,  Liverpool  Records,  731 
Proctor,  B.  A ,,  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours,  656 

Pullan,  K.  P.,  Architectural  Designs  of 
William  Burges,  837 
Ss30»rdo,  La  Basilica  di  San  Marc 
Vecesia,  378 

Scot',  L.,  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy,  233 
Bmiles,  8.,  James  Hoamyth,  Engineer  231 
Smith,  B.,  Sketches  Abroad,  723  ’ 

Street,  G.  E.,  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
Dublin,  99  ‘ 

Swindell,  J,  G.,  Treatise  on  Wells,  726 
Tolbausen,  A.,  Di.lionubire  Teuhnolu* 
gique,  726,  9.17 

TWner,  E..  Hiois  to  Rous'-hunters,  9)5 
\ariorutD,  195,  22 1,  263,  296,  367,398  461 
651,  727,  906  ' 

Waller,  F.  S,,  Glou<ester  Cathedral  431 
beatley,  H.  B,,  Ar.-work  iu  Gold  aud 


Silve 


, 633 


y^'oolrjLh'a  Metropolitan  Building  Acts, 
Year,  history  of.  333 

Y’liarte,  C,,  Riuiini;  Etudes  sur  les 
Leltres  et  les  Arts  ti  1»  Cour  de  Mol*, 
testas,  8,  40 
Bourgs,  German,  600 
Bourn  Abbey  Chuicb,  161 
Bourse,  Berlin,  457,  793 
Bower-Barff  process  lor  iron,  6.53 

Bradford  chimney  disaster.  1, 28.60  90  12C 

155,  163,  552  > > • • , 

Braiu-tax,  the,  on  patents,  396 
Brassworhers,  National  Association  o^,  463 
Brazilian  Guveriimeat  buildings  457  518 
Breakwa-er  for  Hastings.  3 
Breda  Cathedral,  monuments  in,  451 
Brentford  Union  Schoole,  620 
Brewery,  Biirion-ou-Treut,  841,  879 
Bricklayers’  Clubhonse,  Soutnwark,  791 
Bricks  : biiumenised,  74  ; at  Building  Eihi- 
l'iti0“,_407,  498;  paying,  74;  Roman,  7; 

Brickwork  : bond  in,  841;  of  chimneys  363 
Biidges:  Baldwin's,  Et-n,  687;  a ros’s  the 
Humber,  proposed,  9j6;  East  Riyer,  New 
York,  667;  fall  of,  at  Bromley,  31  97  • 
Hammersmith,  S89  ; longest  and  hig’hest’ 
391;  Oyinehaui,  904;  railway,  at  Black. 
Iriais,  517;  railway,  across 'the  Lossie, 
760;  Spsndau,  near  Berlin,  7C6  • Tun- 
bridge WvUs,  423;  Wa'.ejloo’  332; 
Wellesley,  LimericB,  414 
Brighton  : improvements,  29,  365,  602  • rail, 
way  trevellers  lo,  139;  sanitary  certifica- 
tion of  houses,  399  j sewerage,  863 


Bristol  : a new  hospital, 

Builders’  Association,  J59;  new  prison 
for,  439  ; noi/8,  154,  159,  160,  227,  t4!l 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Architects’  Society,  860 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arcbteological 
Society,  880 

British  Arcbaologicsl  Assoc.,  22),  296,  4>7 
British  architecture,  primavai,  4 8 
British  Museum : Anglo-Rji 
Antiquities,  523;  AssyrI 
766,  800 

Bromiey:  bouse  at,  663  ; 

failure,  the,  31,  97 
Bronze  : decorative,  530  ; 

Greek,  593 
Brooklyn,  budding  in,  651 
Broome  Hall,  Surrey,  636 
Browne,  HaUlot  K.,  worts  o*',  323 
Brc  wning  and  architeetnre,  765 
Briinn  Siudttheater,  243 
Buddha  atutne,  a,  790 
Budg,;t,  Paris  municipal,  6G7 
Builders:  maxims  for,  405;  medals  for,  332 
B'.ilders’  Cierkd  Benevolent  lust.,  292,  360 
Builders’  Benevolent  Ins'itution,  725 
Builders'  prices  in  ihe  16th,  17ib,  and  18lh 
CiDturies,  23,  72 

Building;  ancient  G'-eeV,  369;  in  Berlin, 
101,  72 1 ; iu  France,  legislation  as  to,  700 ; 
Freemasonry  and,  2c)0 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  und-r: 
By-laws,  62;  dangerous  stmetares,  331  ; 
District  Surieyora’  fees,  513;  line  ot 
irontag®,  333,  367,  374;  tiraber-stiges, 
759,  794,  830;  wbat  is  a budding?  90J 
Buildbg.Society,  a Danish,  567 
Building,  vitrified,  123,  203 
Buibling-cu-toms  in  India.  755 
Buildiug-irade  in  Faiis,  34  433,  768 
Building  Exhibitions:  Agricultural  Hall, 
485,  498,  655  ; Birmiiigbsm,  620,  735,  792 
Buildings;  high,  769,  867  ; histone.  202 ; in 
Norihumberiand  avenue,  686,  757,  797  • 
saperiutendenoo  of,  206,  333,  429;  for 
technical  education,  171 
Bull  A Sons,  fa  lure  ..f,  62,  187,  903 
Burdeu-buildiogs  Westminster-road,  223 
Burge*,  W.,  works  o',  837 
Burial-ground,  St.  James’s,  872 
Burial-pUces,  ancient,  241,  289 
Burnley,  new  buildings,  459 
Burns  memorial,  Westminster  Abbey,  200 
Bursary,  the  Godwin,  3 ) 

Burtou-on-Trenr,  new  brewery,  844,  879 
By-laws  : raedeJ,  125,  772;  ot  rural  sanitary 
authorities,  772  ' 

Byroo  and  aichitecture,  029 

CABLE  tramways,  555 
CaftM  and  coffee-houses,  334,  37B,  873 
Cairo ; antiquUies  o',  63  ; Deaconess’s  Hos- 
pital, 635;  tombs  at, 

Cslais  Gate,  Hogarih  and,  733 
Calamity  at  Snnderland,  859,  870,  904 
Calcutta  Eih  bitioo,  161,  228,  621 
Caliphs,  tombs  of  the,  289 
Caluo  Tonn-ha'l.  4}9 

Camberwell,  Wilson’s  Grammar  School  621 
Csmpsnili,  516 
Campo  Santo  at  Piss,  140 
Canals,  dem/tid  for  labour  in,  727 
Cauudiaa  aud  Pacific  Railway,  “91 
Csiial:  casualties,  482j  Manchester  ship, 
299,  £50;  through  Paleatine,  prouoaed 
600;  Suez,  23  • I*  4*  . 

Caual  and  railway  : projects,  301 ; transuort 
23,  836,  t79  ^ 

Canunbury  Tower,  622 
Canova  a .d  I horwaldson,  623 
Canterbury  CathedmJ,  402,  4'32,  740 
Cantor  Lectuies,  S ciely  of  Arts,  530,  SS7 
Cape  ool  tny  : trade  iu,  689;  ecclesiasieal 
arehiteciure,  26 

Capital  of  Eiighab  railways,  652 
Cards:  Christina*,  655 ; Hildesheimer’s,  299 
Career,  an  unaucccsafui,  8 4,  839  873 
Carpenters,  a school  for,  38,  21.6  ’ 

Carpentry  of  Greeks  aud  Romsns,  C67 
Cases  under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1,59 
399,  760  J > > 

Csses  under  BuiIdiogAct(8ee“BuildiDgAet") 

Castles:  FiUongley,  241;  German,  600; 
Ileriford,  126;  Heidelb*rg,  585,  8lU  • 
ftsworth,  312,  399;  Neu-Schwanenstein! 
377 ; Scotch,  790 

Catheorals : Breda,  monuments  in,  451- 
Canterbury,  402.  432,  :4');  Ches'er,  367,’ 
086;  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  99  227* 
Cologne,  atones  of,  167,  774;  Dj.Kovar 
Croatia,  2c7;  Gloucester,  366,  431 ; Lieh- 
field,  692;  Lincoln,  444,  862;  Liverpool, 
588,897  ; Lucca,  412;  Manchester,  433, 693' 
759;  Monaghan,  397  ; Palermo,  692  ; Peter! 
borough:  Central  tower,  58,  71.  97.  106 
160,  293;  Piss,  110;  St.  Giles’s,  Edin! 
borgh,  25,  311,  727;  St.  Paul’s,  decora- 
tion of,  103,  151,  221.  257,  293,  393  429 
795;  St.  Paul’s,  Wellington  Monument* 
519;  Spa'a-o,  202,  412  ; Trurn,  899;  Ulm! 
173,  208,  668;  Uspensky,  Moscow,  666, 
729;  R.  C.,  for  Westminster,  proposed  6 
Caucasian  Museum,  Tiflis,  497 
Cavendish  Memorial,  the,  555 
Celtic  art,  533,  654 
Cement:  ii 
Purt'and, 

Cemeierits,  222,  8*8,  879 
Central  Association  ot  Master  Builders,  331 
Central  .Hall,  Houses  of  Parliament  'iiO 
619,  551,  699 

eiamic  schojis  at  Limoges,  137 
Cerlifijsies : architects’  ' ■ 

Brighton,  399 
Chalet  residencfs,  Harrow,  259,  879 
Chambers,  Dr.  W.,  727,  739 
Chvnnel  tuouei,  the,  334 
Chaotrey  B/ques*,  the,  623 
Chapels;  Croydon  Palace,  719,  759;  Lam- 
beth  Palace,  167;  Lincoln’s  Inn,  458- 

Monastery  of  San  Jqsu,  Toledo,  412  ' 

Chapter-house,  Lincoln,  414 
Charing-eross,  changes  at,  67,  647 


sanitary  for 


Charlottenburg,  Polytechnic  School,  771 
Charterhouse,  the,  722 
Chfiteau  Scott,  Cannes,  126 
Chattertin  and  St,  Mary  Hedcliff,  659 
Chaucer  and  architecture,  491 
Cheltenham  Gas  Ollices,  61,297 
Chester  : arebmological  and  art  school 
bnildings,  26;  Cathedral,  367,  686  ; the 
Queen’s  School,  397,  81) 

Chetham  Hospital,  Msochester,  753 
Chicago,  progress  of,  757 
Cbildri-n,  working,  333 
Chtliant  in  Peru,  623 
Chimes,  Sc.  Mary's,  Kidderminster,  G03 
Chimney  cleaning,  12G 
Chimnev  disaster,  Bradford,  1,  28,  60,  90 
12J,  156,  IGi.  552 

Chjmney-p-ecesin  Doultoo-wnre,  68 
Chimney-BiraighCening,  9i,  12G 
Chimnevs:  brickwork  of,  362;  size  of, 831; 

and  skyline,  7.54 
Chinese  fishing  stations,  685 
Chiswick  Church,  361 
Chit-chat  from  Paris  papers,  G87 
Choirs  and  organs  in  cliurches,  163,  193,  296 
Christ  Churth  Cathedral,  Dublin,  99,  227 
Christisnia  Exhibition,  518 
Chryselephaniiue  itiiue  of  Aihene,  the,  691 
Church-building  News  (see  weekly  numbers) 
Church-building  in  Prussia,  428 
Churoh-rov-fs  iu  Ilo'land,  25 
Churches:  AQdlestone,  823;  All  Saints, 
Ipiwich,  310;  Assumption,  Moscow,  666, 
729;  Auteuil,  843  ; BanbiiJge,  Coun'y 
Down,  862;  Catholic  Apoetolic,  Hdin- 
liurgh,  23;  Cniswick,  361;  circular,  of 
England,  3 2;  City,  G99,  692;  Coptic  ot 
the  fifth  century,  843  ; Crojdoo,  722  ; 
Graalf- Ueiiiet,  South  Africa,  411; 
Greek,  Londor-wall,  &3');  Hiranier*niith! 
373,  697,  656,  657;  Kew,  313;  Kidder- 
raiuBter,  686;  L’aubedr.  153;  Memorial, 
Constantinople,  136  ; Oratory,  Brumptoii, 
225;  Protesta. t,  Leipzig,  312;  Scoitisu 
Nstiona',  Belgravia,  62 J;  Sacred  Heart, 
West  Brompton,  647 ; San  Francesco, 
Rimini,  40  ; San  Pedro,  Avila,  Spain,  359  • 
St.  Andrew's,  Peeldes,  393;  St.  John’s, 
Warsaw,  647;  St.  Kew,  240;  St.  Mary’s, 
Battersea,  690  ; Si.  Matthew’s,  Bays- 
water,  411;  8t.  Michael's,  Queenstown, 
South  Africa,  26;  Sc.  Paul’s,  Camden- 
sejuare.  520;  tt.  Peter’s,  Bohemia,  Mas- 
tingB,  602  ; St.  btephen’s,  Walbrook,  690  ; 
Santa  Teresa,  Avila,  Spain,  378 ; Steynton, 
Pembrokeshire,  725  ; Votive,  Vienna,  197 ; 
West  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  123 ; Wren’s 
517  e,  / . , 

Churchyard,  Bermondsey,  298 
Circus  burned  down,  95 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Maulbriinn,  738 
Cistern  : bad  position  for,  94;  Chandler's.  263 
City  and  Guiidi  ol  London  Institute,  836 
City  improvements,  395 
City  of  London  Couit,  31 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society  : 
paper  read  at,  30,  57,89,  i9J,  255,344,4-0; 
visit  to  Parkesiou,  341 
Class-rooms,  38,  69,  95 
Classij  fao',  the,  199 
Classic  architecture,  modern,  221 
Clay  a treacherjus  foundation,  97 
Cleopatra,  by  Talema,  68,  106 
Clergyman,  a remarkable,  160 
Clerks  of  works,  299,  333,  429 
Cleveland  iron  iu  1882,  38 
Clocks  and  bells,  378,  657,  893,  866,  9)6 
Cloisters,  -Monastery,  Sr.  Jerome,  Belem,  663 
Club,  home  decorators’,  2G1 
Clubhouses  : Bloomsbury  Volunteers,  740  ; 
Bricklayers’,  Southwark,  791;  Derby, 
433;  Junior  Army  and  Navy,  93;  Ns- 
lionsl  Liberal.  547,  588;  Ulster  Reform 
Belfast,  28,  050,  793 
Coal,  eoiisiimpiion  of  in  Lontloa,  93 
Coal  and  iron  industries,  551 
Cock  Tavern,  Fieet-street,  278,  721 
Coffee-houses  and  cal^s,  873  : coffee-taverns 
334,  378 

Coins,  K 'min,  discovery  of,  684 
Colchester  Corn  Erchange,  412 
CollectioLs,  royal,  of  pictures,  837 
Colleges:  City  of  London,  30;  Eton,  828  ; 
Finsbury  Technical,  261,  520;  of  Music, 
Rjyal,  057 ; University,  Bristol,  151 
Cologne:  Cathedral,  157,  774;  improve- 
ments at.  089 

Colour:  applied  to  arehiteetnre,  201,273; 

on  sculpture,  835  ; washable  lime,  224 
Colours,  Scottish  regiment. 1,  206 
Commissariat  and  transport,  836 
Comuiissions,  illicit,  3, 12G 
Compensation  cases,  295,  430,  726 
Competitions:  Admiralty,  new,  667,  687, 
699;  Baths,  Swansea,  93;  Berlin  Art  Eihi- 
bition  Building,  619;  Bridge,  Baldwin’s 
Trust,  Eton,  537;  Biighton  improve- 
meuti,  365,  602  ; Bookkeeping,  262; 
Chapel,  Gohebydd  Memorinl,  Sioke  New- 
iogtoo,  194 ; Christmas  Card  Albums, 
656;  Church,  Ail  Saints’,  Ipswich,  310, 
396,  735 ; Church,  Congregational,  Ed- 
monton, 500  ; Church,  Old  Meeting, 
Biruiinghsm,  3S7,  618  ; Church,  Pres- 
byterian, Forest  HiU,  810  ; Church, 
Presbyterian,  Harrogate,  861  ; Club- 
hoQse,  Ulster  Reform,  Belfast,  28  ; 
Corn  Exchange,  Colchester,  310,  433; 
loreign,  457;  furniture,  Berlin,  79J; 
Governmeut  buUoings,  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
467,  618;  Hall  for  St.  Gallen,  825; 
Hospital,  DeacoBesB’s,  Cairo,  635;  Hos- 
pital, Glasgow  Southern,  554,  810;  Hos- 
pital, Rome,  734;  Infirmary,  ShelBeld, 
310  ; Infirmary,  West  Cornwall,  735  ; 
Knightatone  Island,  Weston-super-Mare, 
158  ; Leeman  Memorial,  York,  861,  962; 
Memorisl  to  -Alexander  II.,  8t.  Peters- 
burg, 793  ; Monument,  8t.  Stephen’s, 
Vienna,  635  ; Monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Rome,  73,  206,  425,  879 ; 
Municipal  baildings,  Glasgow,  390  ■ 


Municipsl  buildings,  Nottingham,  27,  93, 
158,521,  554;  Museum,  Dublin,  Science> 
39G;  Museum,  Stockholm,  425,  513  ; 
ClBces  for  Gas  Co.,  Cheltenhsm,  61,  94; 
Parliament  House,  Berlin,  863:  Parlis- 
ment  House,  Hungarian,  Peath,  686; 
railway  construction  aud  working,  518; 
roof.  Royal  Exchange,  37;  roof,  Spital- 
fields  Market,  366  ; Schools,  Bradford, 
310;  Schools  (Board),  Finchley,  38,412; 
Schools,  Kidderminster,  *365  ; Schools, 
Leamingcon,  735;  Schools,  Ripley,  363- 
Schools,  Shellield,  6c7;  Bculpture,  St. 
George's  Hall.  Liverpool,  364,  691, 
758  ; Sessions  Hocae,  Birkenhead,  620; 
Sewerage,  Frome,  194;  Sexey's  County 
School,  Somerset,  365;  Sorboune,  Paris, 
68  ; Statuary  for  Blackfriara  Bridge,  619, 
655;  Statue  to  Hugh  Grutius,  825; 
Theatre,  a mDdel,  518  ; Townhall,  Birken- 
head, 620,  827  ; Town-hall,  Brisbane,  903  • 
Town-hall,  Caine,  459;  Town-hall,  East- 
bourne,  657  ; Town-hall,  Gosport,  396; 
War  Office,  new,  667,  5s7,  099;  Work- 
house, Fordingbridge,  396  ; Workhouse, 
Mansfield,  03 
Cjmpetitiona,  double,  554 
Competitions  iu  France,  235 
Competitions,  Institute's  Suggestions,  519 
Competitions,  justice  in,  768 
Concrete:  at  Building  Exhibition,  167, 
498  ; and  the  picturesque,  874 ; Portland 
cement,  257  ; water-pipes,  324;  vault  for 
heavy  loads,  2G1 
Conflict  at  Limoges,  137 
Congresses  : French  Architects,  863  ; 
German  saaitary,  413  ; hygienic,  Berlin. 
704  > > J 

Conquest,  architectural  inllueDce  of,  129 
Constantiuople,  Memorial  Church,  136 
Contiueiital : pasteuger  traffic.  761 ; Sundav, 
the,  599  ■' 

Contractors  for  Law  Courts,  failure  of.  63. 
187,  903 

Contracts,  London  School  Board,  829 
Conemnsioni : lusiitute  of  Architects,  909; 

luBiitucion  oi  Civil  Engineers,  753 
Co-operation  : decorative,  760  ; in  the 
Paridan  furniture  trade,  275  ; for  resi- 
dential purposes,  135 
Cooking  by  ga-,  225 

Copenhagen,  412;  Working  Men’s  Building 
Society,  667 

Cordova,  Mosqne  of,  237 
Corea,  houses  in,  408 
Corfu,  discovery  at,  710 
Cork  Exhibition,  127,  657 
Corn  Exchange,  Colchester,  432 
Cornish  Auliquities,  72J 
Corridors,  d»rb,  t63 
Cottage  Hospital,  PauTa  Cray,  843 
Coulsdon  Commons,  693 
CouDctl  Chamber,  uew,  Qgildhall,  619 
Country  houses,  iusmitary,  236,  296,  423 
Courts  of  Justice,  Royal,  133,  137 
Courts  of  Justice  Chambers,  108,  763 
Covent  Garden  : changes  in,  67, 70  ; market- 
place, 70;  reminiscence/  of,  695. 

Cuveniry;  Arvhtcological Society, 453;  sani- 
tary inspectiou  at,  384 
Cowls  and  skyline,  764 
Cow-hbeds,  regu'aiion  cf,  9G2 
Cricklewood,  house  st,  14) 

Cromwell  home/tead  at  Putney,  601 
Cromwell- Williams  families,  the,  037 
Cross,  an  ancient  Celtic,  533 
Croxall  Mound,  241,  k89 
Croydon  : Aichiepiseopai  Palace  and  Chapel, 
622,  719,  759;  carpentry  classes,  38; 
v i.i J raUway,  692; 


church,  722;  proposed 
Whitgilt’s  Hospital,  7l9 
Crystal  Palace  : prop  >sed  uew  railway,  299; 

School  of  Engineering,  26,  5G7 
Culm  fires,  23. 

Cyprus:  M-difcva],  304;  tomb  of  St. 
Catherine,  706 

DAIRIES  and  cowsheds,  SG2 
Dangers,  house,  5 
Danish  budding  society,  a,  667 
Darlington  Free  Library,  7o5 
Death-rate,  dimiaished,  value  of,  617 
Decorating  trade,  the,  258 
Decoratiou:  arcliitecture  and,  158;  amateur, 
685;  art,  371;  of  Central  Hall,  Houses 
of  Parliauini',  ll'»,  519,  551^  t 99  ; mosaic, 
740  ; sed  oroauieiil,  119  ; paiuted  tapestry, 
63  ; personal,  SfiJ ; ot  the  Rath-haua, 
Berlin,  26  ; of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  103, 
154,  224,  257,  292,  393,  429,  795;  wall- 
paper, 74 

Decorations  : at  Building  Exhibition,  467, 
498;  of  saloon,  yacht  .Bjudi'ceo,  42 
DecoratiTe  : art,  b69  ; Co-operators’  Asso- 
ciation, 760 
Decorators’  Club,  201 

Delisle,  M,,  and  the  Ashburnham  MS8.,  272 
Deposits,  Pobi-olfice  Savings  Bouks,  722,  792 
Derby,  exbibitioiiofp»iu tings  by  Wright,  426 
Design:  first  printiples  of,  563;  modern, 
325 ; teaching  . f.  258.  265,  33  -459,  723 
Design  lor  au  Academy  of  Music,  668 
Desire  for  u uew  style,  34 
Developmeui  of  science  of  hygiene,  788 
Devil’s  Dyke  Railway,  Brighton,  793 
Devonshire  Hospital,  657 
Diamond-fields  of  Bouth  Africa,  G89 
Diocletiau's  Palace  at  Spelato,  202,  442 
Dirt  a source  of  light,  198,  296 
Discoveries,  arcbmological : in  Babylonia, 
489 ; a Coptio  Church  of  the  Fifth 
. Century,  813;  Cor.u,  740;  in  Cornwall, 
633;  Egyptian  papyri,  39;  Fiesole,  843  ; 
an  ancient  Greek  bronze  horse,  698  ; in 
Mexico,  652  ; in  Paris,  425;  Rhodes,  843; 
Roman  aqceduct  at  Altri,  137;  Roman 
coins  in  Kent,  584;  Dr.  Scbliemann’a 
133,  203,  906;  Steynton  Chareh,  Pembroke- 
shire, 725;  in  Syria,  663;  Tivoli,  740;  st 
Westminster  Abbey,  225;  will  of  Acgnatna 
CtPBSr,  619;  Yucatan,  272 
Dtsfigutementa,  Thames  Embankment,  395 
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Disinfection  of  inundated  houaee,  433 
Dissenting  Choreh  • building  ji'ewa  (see 
weekly  nun.bcra) 

District  Railway  yentilators,  331,  337,403, 
683,  770,  906 

District  surreyors:  and  dtngerous  struc- 
tures, 331 ; flection  of,  391 
District  Surreyors'  Association,  £31 
District  Surveyors’  fees,  299 
Djakovar  Cathedral,  Croatia,  237 
Docks:  UoBClng  57;  Hull,  136:  Parkeston, 
311,  399 

Doctors'  houses,  139,  207,  373,  398,  431 
Domeof  St.  Paul’s,  154,  321, 257, 292,393,429 
Doors  : hall,  6 ; sliding,  9ii4 
Doorways;  chapel,  Lambeth  Palace,  167; 
Church  of  Santa  Tere'a,  Avila,  378; 
Monastery  of  San  Juan,  Toledo,  413 
Doric  architecture  at  Dublin,  709 
Doulton-ware  chimney-pieces,  69 
Dover  Seaside  Orphans'  llest,  703 
Dowso  1 economic  ga“,  829 
Drainage:  Amsterdam,  36-1 ; scamped,  632 
Dr<ima,  thellomeric,  735 
Drapers  as  builders  aud  decorators.  258 
DfaughtBrnanship,  James  Nasmyth’s,  231 
Drawings  by  Flsxman,  313 
Dresden  industrial  museum,  131 
Dress,  personal  decoration  and,  396 
Drill-hall,  Bloomsbury  Volunteers,  743 
Dry-rot  in  City  churches,  660 
Dryden  and  architecture,  6i7 
Drying  new  buildingj,  657 
Dublin ; Christ  Church  Cathedral,  09,  227  ; 
Doric  architecture  at,  799  ; hygiene  in, 
330;  lioyal  Hih3rDian  Aeadeiny,  331; 
Sanitary  Association,  ‘ii'i ; Science 
Musenra,  396 
Dudley  Gallery,  303,  802 
Dumas  Monument,  Paris,  451 
Duncan,  E.,  works  of,  302 
Dnoeebt  outrage,  the,  861 
Dutch  method  of  bonding  briokwork,  811 
Duty  on  wood  in  Germany,  721 
Dwelliog-hohses  in  European  capitals,  410 
Dwellio  g. rooms,  veutilation  of,  66 
Dwellings  for  artisans,  195,  223,  225  332 
333.  367,  634,  6S9,  616.  635,  69 J.  771,  830 
862,  863,  880 

Dwellings,  domestic,  in  Sweden,  693 
Dwellings  in  Hats  at  homo  and  abroad,  135, 
I W,  223.  235,  369,  410,  583,  616 
Dwellings,  unhealthy,  Whitechapel,  833, 866 
Dying  London,  67 
Dynes  Hall,  Essex,  127 


EARTHEN  monoliths,  133,  203 
Eirthworks:  Croxall  Mound,  211 ; Filloug- 
ley,  241 

Eastbourne  Town-hall,  657 
Eastcheap,  value  of  property,  158 
Easter  holidays,  the,  40d 
Eccentricities  ot  house-huilders,  223,  262 
Economy:  in  saritition,  617;  in  water 
transport,  23  (see  also  “Canur’j 
Eddys'one  Lighthonae  keepers,  30? 

Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  31,  171,  203 
E iiles,  Loudoj,  725 

Ed  nburgh  ; Architectaral  Association,  8^ 
229,  426,  460,  499,  683,  651,  723,  790; 
Architectural  Exhibition,  6 ; building  in, 
550,  639,  619,  7.'t9,  9Jl ; Catholic  Api  s- 
lolio  Church,  23;  St.  Giles's  Cathedra', 
26,  311,  727 ; etreet  improvements,  332, 
453,  651;  a now  theatre,  393;  West  St. 
Giles’s  Church.  125  ; works  iu,  26 
Edmestoo,  Mr.  J.  S,,  830 
Edmonton  Congregational  Church,  600 
Education;  arc,  426;  aud  hygieoe,  882  ; 
technical,  38,  171,  206,  261,  291.  391.  409, 
620,  836,  806 

Edacaiiou  or  stupefaction,  801 
Eglises  Cirenlaires  d'Angleterre,  les,  3)2 
Egress  from  public  builaings,  859,  87u,  904 
Egypt:  Arabian  art  in,  412  ; discoveries  in 
S13 


Egyptian  : ai-t,  435,  667  ; papyri,  39 
Eheo  1 Deleta,  631 
Election  ot  Distiict  Surveyors,  394 
Eleotrio  lighting  (see  “ Lighting,  electric  ”) 
Electric  Lighting  Act,  tu-,  331 
Electricity  as  a motivo-poaer,  403.  409 
Elevators,  399 

Embankments  of  the  Thames,  406;  dis- 
flgurement  of,  395  ; at  Pimlico,  63 
Embroidery  in  Switz-rland,  6 ’1 
Employers’  LiHbility  Act,  159,  685,  760 
Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion, 685 

Engine-house,  Thames  Embankment,  395 
Engineering:  at  Crystal  Palace,  26,  667; 
Parliamen'arry,  265,  297;  iu  the  Ui  iced 
States  and  Canada,  153;  at  Univers.tv 
College,  31 

Engineers:  Amalgamated,  761 ; honour  lo 
907  ; legal  position  of,  664 
English:  circular  churches,  3)2  ; painters, 
66  ; railway  capital,  552 
Ensilage,  95,  l95,  8 i7 
Episcopal  residence,  Portsmouth,  787 
Epsom  Town-hall,  460 
E-planade, Southend,  7i’5 
Eatiniales  for  Vieaoa  Town-ball,  756 
Etchings  at  Burlington  Fine  Arts'  Club,  770 
Eton  College,  823 
Easton  Station,  new  offices,  313 
Eve,  statues  of,  698 
“ Eversho}',”  Cricklewood,  140 
Examiraiions  at  Surveyors’  Institution 
258,  619,  899 

E.xeavations  at  Pantheon,  Rome,  157 
Exhibitions:  Amsterdam,  34,  333,  362.  565 
632.  721.  826;  Art.  Rome,  636;  Art,  in 
Whilf  chapel,  399  J Berlin,  Hygienic,  395 
433,  -443,  457,  764,  790;  Ijerne,  601- 
Boston,  U.S.,  299;  Brighton  Spring  Ex- 
hibition of  Pictures,  862;  Building 
Trades’,  Agricultural  Hall,  466,  4n8,  556  ; 
Building  Trades’,  Birmingham,  620.  735, 
793;  Calcutta  Intercational,  161,  228,  521  • 
Christiania,  513;  Cork,  137,  657  ; Doulton 
ware  ohtmney-pieces,  68;  Dud'ey  Gallery, 


303, 802 ; Edinburgh  Architect urai,  6 ; Elec- 
tric, A’ienna,  262,  361,  631,  656  ; Etchings 
at  Burlington  Fine  Arls  Club,  770;  Fine 
Arts,  Berlio,  654;  Fine  Art,  Rome,  234; 
Fisheries,  338,  6S8,  654,  085, 828  ; Foreign, 
861;  Forestry,  000 ; French  and  Flemish, 
441;  Furniture  Trades,  683,  616;  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  593;  Huddersfield  Art  and 
Industrial,  3’28  ; Irish  lace,  871 ; Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  661,  568; 
Italian  and  Spanieh  Art,  Berlin,  861; 
Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  727  ; Massachusetts,  302  ; Motat 
Workers',  Berlin,  791 ; Metallurgical, 
Madrid, 825;  Munich  art,  3t,  235,  444; 
Municipal,  Vienna.  4''5;  Pictures  by  the 
“ Impressioaiste, " 662  ; pictures  by 
Wright,  of  Derby,  426  ; portraits  of 
French  Painters,  654;  Royal  Academy, 
696,  631,660;  Royal  Hibernian  Academy, 
Dublin,  334;  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
271,  306  ; Salon,  Paris,  235,  618,  65-4,  6a7  ; 
Samples,  Stuttgart,  667;  sanitary,  at 
Koightsbridge,  787,  902;  Smoke  Abate- 
menr,  29,  296,  397,  429,  400,  654;  Society 
of  British  Artists,  440 ; Society  ofPainters 
in  VVater  Colours,  692;  Swiss  National, 
Zurich, 378,  825;  Washington,  1884,  332; 
Water  Colours,  Birmingham,  -433  ; works 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,  339;  works  of  lady 
artists,  Paris  and  London,  372  ; works  by 
Mr.  Tinworth,  650  ; Yorkshire  Fine  Art, 
862 

Expeditions,  French  scientific,  552 
Experimeiits : electric,  276  ; in  smoke 
abatement,  29,  296,  344,  397,  429,  -460,  554 
Explorations,  Babylo.iian,  489 
Eipksion  at  Westminster,  the,  432 
“Extras”  at  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  187 

FACE,  the  classic,  199 
Factory  at  Northampton,  108 
Factory  chimney:  construction,  ],  28,  6', 
91,  136,  155,  163,  294,  552  ; straightening, 
91,  126 

Facts,  new,  as  to  inland  transport,  879 
Failure  of  the  contractors  for  Law  Courts, 
02,  187,  903 

Failures,  structural,  1,  3),  31, 6),  91,  97, 126, 
135,  16  i,  552 

Fees,  surveyor"',  299,  830 

Feet  and  bands,  269 

Felt  houses,  724 

Female  Scho-l  of  Art,  3-42, 399 

Fenchurch-sfreet : new  buildings,  430,  438  ; 

railway  station,  427 
Ferstel,  the  works  of  Paron  von,  197 
Fever  by  despatch,  906 
FUlongiey  Castle,  241 
Finchley:  Board  Schools,  38 ; hons",  242 
Finsbury  Techuical  College,  264,  6i0 
Fire  Brigade  : head-quarters,  Southwark, 
793  ; station,  Scotland-yard,  767 
Fire-engines,  steam,  633 
Fire-extinction,  instruction  in,  554 
Fire-prevention  in  theatres,  190,  824 
Fireproof:  construction,  28,  127;  scenery 
424;  walls,  294 

Fireproofing  textile  fabrics,  94 
Fire-resisting  plastering,  291 
Fires:  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  721 ; Berlin 
hygienic  exhibition,  433;  Beverley  Min- 
ster, 333  ; at  a builder’s,  623  ; in  a circu*, 
95;  at  a concrete  factory,  907  ; inJamaica, 
31;  lu  maobioaS,  30,  334;  Rochdale  Town- 
bail,  521,  655;  saw  mills,  867;  in  theatres, 
28.  497,  829 
First  principles,  563 

Fish  markets.  656,  66 1,  760, 792, 793  ; Medim- 
val,  in  Loudon,  841 

Fish-supply  question,  307,  656,  664.  700.792. 
793 

Fisheries,  Chinese,  685 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  333,  688.  654.  633,  833 
Flats  at  home  and  abroad,  135, 140,  223  235, 
366,  410,  583,  616 
Flaxtnan’s  drawings,  sale  of,  303 
Fleet-street,  changes  in,  67,  223,  212  276, 
636.  721,  774 
Floating-docks,  67 

Floods:  Pimlico, 63;  remed V for, 401, 411,-435 
Floors:  hardening.  94,  126;  paint  for,  56; 

pugg-d  with  bujd.  303 
Flue  : defective,  sulfocation  of  two  people 
by,  127  ; size  of,  831 

Foodfor the  milH  m, 307, 656, 664, 76),  792, 793 
Footways,  cost  of  cleansing,  723 
Fore-street,  building  in,  395,  461 
Foremen  and  iheir  lasourites,  690,  759, 795 
Forest:  Hainault,  656;  petrified,  690; 

Windsor,  the,  153 
Forest- hill  railway  station,  653 
Forestiy,  schools  of,  630,  900 
Form-t.IindQfSB,  685 
Formbv'e  Cement  Company,  655 
Foundations,  87.  97  ; of  Waterloo  Bridge,  33'2 
Founiaiii,  Red-iiteh,  665 
Fountain-court,  Strand,  803 
Fowler,  Mr.  C.,  presentation  to,  631 
France:  floe  aits  in,  167;  legislation  to 
building  in,  7i.O  ; wages  question  in,  766 
Fiaudulent  gifts  and  cotnm'ssions,  3,  138 
F'recketiliam  Chiircn  tower,  30 
Free  libraries:  Darlington,  705:  Twicken- 
ham, 797 

Freeholds,  City,  valce  of,  294 
FreemasoQiy,  bi-'tory  of,  266 
Freemasons'  Hall,  760,  796,  833 
French:  architects,  congress  of,  863  ; artists, 
twelve,  802;  furniture,  304;  scientilie 
expedition*,  652 

French  and  Flemish  Exhibition,  441 

Frescos,  sa'e  o',  426 

Frome  sewerage,  194 

Fruit  sale-rojms,  Monament-yard,  867 

Fuel,  smokeless,  23 

Fulham  Infirmary,  36) 

Fanolions  of  architects  and  engineers,  665 
Furniture,  French,  304 
Furnii  ure-lrade  of  Paris,  co-operation  in,  275 
Fnrniture  Trades  Exhibition,  689,  615 
Future  of  the  j ourneymao,  759,  795,  863 


GAS:  aod  the  electric  light,  223,209;  for 
cooking,  225,  619;  Dowson  economic, 
829  ; lor  heating  purposes,  829;  on  the 
stage,  657  ; from  sewage,  198, 206 ; shares, 
value  i-f,  725 

Gas-bill,  Metfopolitan,  803 
Gas-consumers,  hints  to,  221 
Gas  Institute,  the,  861 
Gas-lamos,  lighting  by  eloctrieity,  -l-j? 

Gas  lighting  and  vegetation,  2'25,  262 
Gasometer,  explosion  of,  127 
tiafeshead  tramways,  30 
Gatti’s  Music-hall,  Westminster-road,  394 
Genoa  harboor,  262 

German  : Archioological  Institute,  Rome, 
652;  cas’Jee  and  uourgs,  S'JO;  industrial 
museums.  134;  Parliament  House,  Berlin, 
863;  Banitary  Congress,  413;  theatre  at 
Prague,  8)5 

Germany:  tendering,  333 ; woo.^ -duty,  72-1 
Gifts,  fraudulent,  3,  126 
Girgenti,  333 
Glance  backwards,  a,  G32 
Glasgow;  Board  Schools,  262;  gasometer 
blown  up  by  dynamite,  127;  Institute  of 
Architects,  390,  685,  819  ; Master  Builders’ 
Association,  651 ; Municipal  buil;inga, 
290;  Southern  Hospital,  5-5-4,  810 
Glasgo  V and  Edinburgh,  rivalry  of,  339 
Glass,  effect  of  explosions  on,  -432 
Glazing,  methods  of,  at  Building  Trades’ 
Exhibition,  467,  498 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  366,  431 
Glover’s  tip-vau,  4'30 
Godwin  Bursary,  the,  30,  171 
Goldsmiths’:  Company,  906  ; work,  832 
Goole  sewerage  wirks, 

Graaff  Reioet,  South  Afriea,  ehur  h at,  444 
Graceebureh-street,  new  buUdiugs  iu,  457 
Griivitation  of  travel,  309 
Gray's  Inn-road  improvement,  662 
Greece,  modern  vandalism  in,  732 
Greek:  builning,  ancient,  369;  chnrcb, 
London  Wall,  830;  face,  the,  199;  paint- 
ing, ancient,  311  ; temples,  lighting  of, 

Greeks  and  Romaas  ; masonry  and  carpentry 
of,  667  ; mines  and  metals  of,  566 
Grosvonor  Bridge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  428 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  693,  666 
Ground-leases,  832 
Guad"Jii,jara,  Castile,  740 
GuLldlull;  alterations  at,  40;  new  Council- 
chamber,  619 

HAINaULT  Forest,  655 
Halifax  School  of  Art,  298 
Hall-doors  and  house  dangers,  5 
Halls:  Cardiff,  457;  Freemasons’,  760,  790, 
833;  Lund  University,  Sweden,  74; 
parish,  Jersey,  369;  Prince's,  Piccadilly, 
663;  Sedgley,  61;  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
242,292,  300;  Sunday  School  Memorial, 
Leicester,  844;  Westmioster,  293,  458, 
490, 622 

Hamburg : Architectural  Society,  410 ; 

dwellings,  -410  ; Pal  ice  of  Justice,  444 
Il.amuiersmii  li  ; Bridge,  6&0 ; Church,  373, 
597,  656,  657 

Hampstead,  changes  at,  625 
Hampsiead-road,  changes  in,  872 
Hands  and  feet,  269 

Harbours;  Genoa,  362  ; Stonehaven,  399 
Harbours  of  refuge,  228 
Marrow,  chalet  residences,  289,  879 
Hastings  aud  St.  Leonards,  36 
HawarJcn  Cnatle  mail  steamer,  555 
Head-quarters  : Bloomsbury  Rides,  740  ; 

Metropoliian  Fire  Brigade,  793 
Heating  aud  lighting,  103,  330,  521 
Heidelberg  Castle.  635,  8t0 
Hellenic  studies,  861 
Hendon,  land  at,  724 
Hereford,  the  “ Old  House,”  753 
Hertford  Castle,  126 
High  buildings,  769,  887 
Highways:  maintenance  of,  411;  uss  and 
abuse  of,  439 

Himalaj  as,  architecture  of,  104 
Hiudraiicea,  328,  359 

Hints:  to  gas  consumers,  221;  to  house- 
holders. 905 

Hints  aud  maxims  for  builders,  -105 
History  of  Freemasonry,  266 
Hitchins’s  fire-resisting  plastering,  291 
Hogarth  and  Calais  Gate,  735 
Holborn:  changas  in,  67  ; to  Islington,  437 
Holidays,  the,  406 

Holland:  brickwork,  844 ; church  roofs,  25 
Home  in  Banner-street,  the,  658 
Homer  and  architecture,  491 
Homeric  drama  at  Cromwell  House,  735 
Honour,  a well-deserved,  661 
Horse  Armoury  at  the  Tower,  332 
Hospital : eonsirnetiou  and  planniog  809 
875  ; eanication,  805,  860,  876  ’ 

Hospiials  : anistic  materials  for,  805,  860; 
Children’d,  Birkenhead,  900;  cuilage, 
Sf.  Paul's  Cray,  Kent,  813 ; Bristol, 
619,  790;  Cairo,  635;  Darlington, 
262;  Gla-g  >w  Southern,  654,  810;  for 
Rome,  734;  Riyal  Berks,  Heading,  157; 
St.  William’s,  Rocboster,  653  ; South 
Africa,  385 

lintel  fire  in  Milwaukee,  95 
Hotel  Miltropole,  686,  767,  797 
Hoiels  : Northumberland  Avenue,  088,  757 
797  ; Malvern,  63  ’ 

House  of  the  soul,  the,  396 
House-builders,  eccentricities  of,  228,  263 
Iloase-building  in  Paris,  616,  635 
House-daegers,  past  and  present,  5 
House  decoration,  amateur,  685 
House  decorators’  Club,  261 
House-owners’  liabilities,  666 
Houses:  artislio  materials  for,  805,  869; 
iu  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street,  2-43 ; Bromley, 
668;  Corea,  408;  country,  sanitary  con- 
dition of,  236,  296,  433;  Cricklewood, 
140;  disinfoating  and  drying  after  innn- 
datioo,  425;  doctors’,  139,  297,  378,  398, 
431 ; of  European  capitals,  410 ; felt,  724 ; 


Finchley,  242  ; fireproof,  127;  healthy, 
364;  high,  769,  807;  ludian,  at  Surat, 
823;  iron,  157;  leases  of,  656,  700: 
Norwegian,  705;  old,  Hereford,  766; 
old  suburbao,  631 ; ownerless,  334;  sani- 
tary certificates  'as  to,  399;  sanitary 
inspection  of,  95,  124;  Strand,  new,  289  ; 
warming,  621  ; Windlethiim,  378 
Houses  ot  Parliament,  decoration  of  Central 
Hall,  440,  519,  651.  699 
Housing  the  poor,  865 
Huddersfield:  Kirkgate-buildings,  10;  lead 
poisoning  at,  271 

Hull  and  Barnsley  railway  and  dock,  136 
Humber  railway  bridge,  proposed,  906 
Humboldt  monaraenls,  827 
Hungarian  Parliiimont-house,  Pesth,  686 
Hyde  Park-corner,  122,  161,  187,  433,  683, 
602.  622,  839 

Hygiene:  of  armies,  907;  in  Dublin,  330; 

education  and,  862  ; the  science  of,  788 
Hygienic:  congress,  Berlin,  704;  Exhibi- 
tion, Berlin,  395,  433,  443,  457,  754 

ILKESTON  sewerage  scheme,  907 
Imperial  Property  investment  Co.,  499 
Impressionism  in  nrt,  370,  563 
lulia,  building  customs  in,  735 
ludiaii  : architecture,  755,  8lH,  823;  Insti- 
tute, Oxford,  652  ; Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, 621 

Industiiai;  armies,  our,  836;  museums  ia 
Germany,  134:  progress,  906 
Industrial  schools.  Arcane,  91,  229 
IndnsCty,  meehanioBl,  in  Russia,  223 
Infantado  Palace,  Guadalajara,  71') 
Infirmaries:  Fulham,  360;  Oldham,  535: 
Sheffield,  310 

Influouce  of  conquest,  architectural,  129 
Intliieuce  of  natural  forms  on  architecture, 
860 

loner  Circle  Railway,  295,  396,  43) 

Inquest,  Bradford  Chimney  Accident,  ISi 
(see  also  “ Bradford  ” ) 

Inspection,  sauitary,  of  houses,  95,  124 
Inspectors,  sanifary,  126,  534,  029 
Insiicute  ofPainters  in  Water-Colours,  126, 
402,  561,  668,  6t5,  633 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects: 
annual  meeting,  649  ; Architecture  of  the 
Himalayas,  10-4;  Architecture  in  Indis, 
808  ; Buildings  in  Norihiimberland- 
aveiiue,  686,  797 ; Buildings  for  Technical 
Educatinn,  171 ; Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Maulbroiin,  738  ; Committee  on  the  Law  of 
Light,  102;  Convenasione,  908;  Domes- 
tic Dwellings  in  Southern  Sweden,  583; 
Foreign  Cotrespondence,  807 ; Medals  and 
Prizes,  17L  310,  807;  Mosques  of  Cor- 
dova and  Kairwfin.  237  ; Preaeutatiou  of 
Royal  Gold  Medal,  807 ; Report  ol  the 
Council,  617;  Revised  Paper  of  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Conduct  ot  ArcbitectUral 
Competitions,  619,  654;  Student’s  draw- 
ings, 310 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  30,  258,  362, 
409,  665,  639,  753 

luveutorofthe  Steam-hnmm*r,  231 
Inventors  and  the  Patent  laws,  377,  396 
Ipm-ich  steamship,  ihe,  761 
Ireland,  lanitsry  progress  in,  617 
Irish  affairs,  bearings  of  archicolozy  on, 
305 

Irish  Lace  Exhibition,  871 
Iron  ; in  architecture,  Mr.  Aitchisou  od, 
■207  ; cement,  222  ; Cleveland,  m 1882,  39  ; 
culumos,  defective,  433  ; decorative  treat- 
ment of,  631 ; dephospborisatioD  of.  688  ; 
aod  fireproof  construction,  28  ; houses, 
157  ; preserving,  653 ; stoves,  228  ; theatre, 
a,  385 

Iron  and  Coal  Industries,  554,  COl 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  683 
Ironwork  : wrought,  797  ; at  Building  Exhi- 
bition, 467,  498 

Irregularity  and  regularity,  593 
Islington,  437 

Italian  architecture,  233.  395,  613,  723 
Italy:  malar. a in, '96 ; Pozzulana  deposits, 
138  ; sketches  from,  412 

JAMAICA,  fire  in.  31 

Jersey  : parish  halls,  369 ; pleasure-grounds, 
057 

Jesmond  Wesleyan  Church,  397 
Joiner’s  shop  niansgeineut,  690,  769,  705 
Joinc-y  of  hall  doors.  5 
Jordan,  navigation  of  the,  600,  791 
Journeyman,  future  of  the,  759,  795,  86S 
Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  93 
Jupiter  Pluviiis,  61 

Justice  in  architectural  competitions,  76S 


KAHLENBERQ  Monument,  Tienns,  668 
Kairwan,  Mosque  of,  237 
Keats  and  architecture,  698 
Kenney,  the  late  C.  L.,  160 
Kensington:  market,  proposed,  158,  169, 
620 ; 8t.  Paul's  School,  553  ; town-hall,  56, 
63,  650 ; A'estry  and  illicit  commissions,  3 
Kew  Chnrcb,  343 
Kidderminster  parish  church,  686 
Kielf,  sanitary  state  of,  260 
King  of  Bavaria's  new  palace,  377 
King’s  palace  ai  the  Tower,  662 
Kirkgafe  buildings,  Huddersflcld,  10 
Kitcheners  at  Building  Exhibition,  -167,  498 
Knightsbridge  Sanitary  Exhibition,  787,  902 
Knigbtstone  Island  competition,  168 
Kouyu' jik  Gallery.  British  Museum,  800 
Kreodin,  Moscow,  729 

LABODE-MARKET,  state  of  the,  259,  301 

Lace,  Irish,  871 

Lady  artists,  312,  373 

Lady  surveyor,  a,  866 

Lambeth,  Artisans’  dwellings  scheme,  367 

Lamboih  Palace,  its  associations,  165,  227 

Lamp,  miners’,  461 

Lancashire  & Cheshire  Antiqnariai  Soe.,763 


Lttad  ; Birmingliam,  6S6 ; in  the  City,  5G1 ; 
Darenth,  692;  Hendon,  734  ; reclatraiion 
of,  4^6  ; Taloe  of,  263  ; Wimbledon,  863 
Landslip  at  LiTerpon],  30 
Land*t«x,  the,  691,  758 
Law  os  to:  architects'  certiScates, '405 , 
false  representations  by  agents  in  regard 
to  Talne  of  property,  733;  light,  94, 102 
Law  Courts,  the  new,  in  and  around,  138 ; 
big  bell  for,  657 ; failore  of  the  con* 
tractors.  62,  187,  903  ; shrinkage  of  wood- 
work at,  95 

Law  Conrte,  Hamburg,  441 
Law  Courts,  old,  Westminster,  71,  127,  293 
Lawns,  228,  520,  656 

Lawyers  and  architects,  239,  29\  311,  366, 
397,  426 

Lead,  decorative  treatment  of,  531 
Lead-poisoning,  271 

Leadeahall-street,  new  buildings  in, 457,  520 
Leases  : ground,  832;  of  houses,  658,  700 
Lecture*  (architectural)  at  Hojal  Academr, 
207,  273 

Ledbniy  Church,  memorial  window,  174 
Leeds  Architectural  Society,  229,  292, 1 
359,  399 

Legislation:  private  Bill,  341,  s62;  pro- 
posed, on  building  in  Fraoce,  7C0  : sham, 
638,  797 

Leicester,  Sunday  School  Hall,  841 
Leipzig.  Protestant  Church,  312 
Leiih  sailors’  home,  888 
Lessons  of  a biographical  sketch,  539 
Letters,  writers  of: — 

Aitcbison,  G.,  tensile  and  cross  strains,  795 
Aldwinckle,  T.  W.,  class-rooms,  95 
Bapgillav,  F.  T.,  “ Looking  B»ck,”  733 
Barker,  E.  H.  L.,  Steynton  Church,  725 
Bartlett,  H,  H.,  worms  on  lawns,  656 
Bentinck,  G.  C.,  Decoration  ol  Houses 
of  Parliament,  519 
Birch,  G.  H.,  Cantor  Lectures,  cS7 
Blashill,  T.  : cbarch  roofs  in  Helland, 
25  ; Dutch  brickwork,  844 
Boll,  B.,  artisans'  dwellings,  830 
Botting,  F.,  sanitary  condition  of  country, 
houses,  296 

Brown,  S.,  roins  in  Cyprus,  706 
Bruntou  A Trier,  stone-cutting  machines. 
160 

Caws,  F.,  the  Sunderland  disaster,  994 
Chappnis,  P.  E.,  beaw-feasCs,  t63 
ChiuBOck,  Galsworthy,  4 Co.,  ilembats' 
Msusions,  200 

Clark,  D.  K , smoke  abatement  teats, 
429,  531 

Clarke,  A.,  gas  c.  Tegetation,  262 
Coles,  W.  R.E, , smoke  abatement  test*,  397 
Connor,  J.  W.,  double  competitions,  551 
Conquest,  A.  W.,  to  the  benerolent,  262 
Conradi,  W.,  Christ  Chutch  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  227 

Crace,  J.  G.,  teaching^at  schools  of  art,  2-58 
Cnbitt,  J.,  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Edgbaston,  656 

Cussans,  J.  K.,  Hertford  Castle,  126 
Dunkley,  H.,  foremen  and  favourites,  759 
Edmestou,  J.  & J.  8.,  buildings  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  529 

Edwards,  F.  : awards  at  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Exhibition,  29,  296,  460;  size  of 
ebimness,  831 

Ewart  & Son,  fraudulent  gifts,  126 
Fouarty,  W..  Vienna  railways,  756,  796 
Foster  4 Dicksee,  B ackmore  Park,  258 
Fowler,  F.  H.,  class-rooms,  95 
Gale,  A.  J,,  professional  practice,  429 
Giraud,  B.,  ancient  burial-plsces,  289 
Gough,  H.  R.,  Croydon  palace,  759 
Graham,  the  couttructiou  of  theatres,  221 
Gritnes,  E. : land-tax,  758;  rainfall,  61 
Hammond,  W.  F.,  decoraiion  of  6t. 
Paul's,  795 

Hebb,  J.,  constrnctiun  of  theatres,  258 
Hedges,  K.,  gas-ligbtiog  snd  vegetation, 

Hope,  Beresford,  Street  Memorial,  429 
Hoskins,  G.  G.,  cHamity  at  Sunderland, 859 
Huggins,  S.,  <leo.>ration  of  St.  Paul  s, 
U'3,  393 

Inkpen,  B.,  superintendence  of  bnildings, 
313 

Jackson,  T.,  straightening  chimney,  91 
Jones,  W.,  Cbelteoharo  gas  ofBces,  297 
Kerr,  R,,  lawyer*,  311,  42'i 
Legg,  S.  C.,  eanicary  inspectors’  sssocia- 

Lowzow.  P., Norwegian  timber  houses, 703 
Msrks,  A.,  Lambeth  Palace,  227 
ilathcson,  E.,  pnblie  works,  297 
Mathews,  J.  1).,  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society,  So  1 

May,  E.  J.,  honse,  Bedford  Park,  398 
Meyer.  H.  R.,  overhead  wires,  62 
Miibonrn,  T.,  dry  rot  in  churches,  990 
Moore,  F.,  calamicv  at  Sunderland,  859 
Noif,  A,,  marbles,  656 
Paterson,  B.  O.,  Cheltenham  Gas  OSiees, 
61 

Payne,  R.,  Greek  Church,  London-wall, 
830 

Pearse,  R.,  bankruptcy  law,  227 
Pocock,  G.  P.,  Red  Sea  and  Jordan  navi- 
gallon,  791 

Price,  Lea,  4 Co.,hou!e,  Bedford-park,  431 
Sams,  W.  T.,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  656 
Scott,  G.  G.,  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
Norwich,  650 

Sivsrt,  H.  de.  Dome  of  3t.  Paul’s,  154 
Smeaton,  J.,  rain-water  conductors,  759 
Smith,  A.,  Cheltenham  Cas.OfEces,  91 
Spence,  C.,  fnture  of  the  journeyman,  759 
Spencer,  J P.,  architects  hiif  lawyers,  366 
StBtham,  H.  H..  organs  in  churches,  206 
Stopford,  H.  W.,  Teaching  Design  in 
Schools  of  Art,  723 

Thomas,  W.  C. : affaetatioD  in  art,  157  ; 
decoration  of  the  house  of  the  soul, 
396  ; rightness  in  art,  519 
Thwaite,  B.  H.,  iron  and  fire-proof  con- 
struction,  23 

Trapp,  E.  C.,  light  cut  of  dirt,  296 


Letters,  writers  of  (cosfinued) : — 

Travis,  H., smoke  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
261 

Tador,  T.,  the  wafer  companies,  161 
Tickerv,  G.,  buildings  in  Fore-itre«t,  461 
Wallen,  F.,  timber-stagea,  830 
Wsmer,  H., advantages ofunionietu,  863 
White,  \V.,  damp  aad  porous  walls,  237 
Williams,  K , housing  the  poor,  863 
Worthington,  T.,  Garlands  Asylnm,  Car- 
lisle,  221 

Liabilities  of  house-owners,  655 
Liberty,  colossal  statue  of,  637 
Library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  187 
LiohSeld  Cathedral,  692 
Lifts,  18J,  399,  46',  4»8 
Light  on  the  roost  ancient  architecture,  133 
Light  for  dark  passages,  863 
Light  ont  of  dirt.  108,  ZVC 
Light,  rights  of,  91,  li>2,  296 
Lighthouse-keepers,  Eddystone,  307 
Lighting  of  Greek  temples,  492 
Lighting  by  electric  ty,  223,  241,  276.  299. 
299,331,  457,  696,  693;  applications  to 
Board  of  Trade,  27 
Lighting  and  heating,  103,  331 
Lightning  conductors,  new  system  of,  791 
Lime-colour,  washable,  224 
Lime-street,  new  buildings,  480,  439 
Limerick,  Wellesley  Bridge,  441 
L'moges,  ceramic  works  at,  137 
Lincoln;  Cathedral,  441,  862;  central  rail- 
way station,  31 

Linc-dn’s  Inn  : Ben  Jouson  at,  533 ; chapel, 
453 

Lioernsta- Walton,  397 
Linen  for  ro  'flng,  364 
Linnoll's  works  at  Burlington  H -.use,  2,  33 
Liverpool:  Art  Club,  329;  Architectural 
Society,  189,  651 ; artisans’  dwellings, 
693;  Ash-roft  Bnildings,  600;  cathedr*!, 
668,897;  Eberla’s  Hotel,  864;  Engineer- 
ing bocifty,  159,  463,  598,  791;  Free 
Liorary,  432;  landslip  at,  30;  munisipal 
records,  731 ; sculpture  for  St.  George’s 
Hall,  364,  691,  753  ; Society  of  Painttrs  in 
Water-colours,  727;  Wa’er  Engineer’s 
office,  399 

Local  Government  Board,  reports  to,  225 
Locomotion  in  London,  403 
Locomotive  for  tramways,  a,  598 
Locomotive  works,  Neasden,  551,  597 
London:  Bridge,  proposed  widening,  863; 
builders'  work  in,  three  centuries  ago,  i 
23,  72;  consnmption  of  coal  in,  95;  1 
dying,  67;  -Ediles,  725;  Gas  Bill,  the.  j 
8t'3  ; the  growth  of,  525  ; locomotion,  403 ; ■ 
markets,  661;  viability  of,  659;  water  ' 
126,  160  i 

London’s  Medimval  fiih-markets,  841  ^ 

Xtoadon  and  Middlesex  Archmological 
Society,  496 

London  Sanitary  Protection  Assoclatioo, 810 
London  School  Board  ; Architect’s  Depart- 
ment, 333,  366;  contracts,  829 
Longfellow  : memorial,  the,  132  ; snd  arebi- 
lecture,  697 

Looking  back,  6-32,  725,  794 
Lubeck,  sanitary  condition  of,  443 
Lucca  Cal  liedfsl,  412 
Lunatics  in  a competition,  425 
Lund  Unirereitv,  Sweden,  42,  74 
Lyeiai)  auliqu  ties,  203 

iI.4.CIIINB  tools. -362 

Machinery:  at  Building  Exhibition,  407, 
-l‘-8  ; for  working  stone,  59,  160 
Maintenance  of  roads,  411,  439 
Malaria  in  Italy,  796 
Malatestai,  the,  and  Rimini,  9,  40 
Management  of  a joiners'  sh  -p,  690,  759,  795 
Manchester  : caibedrai,  433,  692,  759; 
Chetham’s  hospital,  753 ; Insiitntion,  610 ; 
ship-csnal,  299,  550;  Victoria  bnildings, 
295  ; water  supply,  534 
Manitoba,  363 

Mansions;  Blacbmore  Park,  203,  258; 
burned  down,  30,334;  iron,  167;  “Oxford 
and  Cambridge,"  Marylebone,  14) 
Manufsetu'e  ol  Portland  cement,  36.  89 
Manujeripts,  the  Ashburnham,  272  334 
621,  633 

Marble  of  Attica,  the,  395 
Marienburg,  the,  near  Hanover,  oi'O 
Markets;  Birmingham, 792;  Covent  Garden, 
67,70,695;  fish,  656,  664,  760;  London 
and  Paris,  564;  Mid-London,  127,  158; 
Niwsrk,  668;  SpitalQeids,  366;  South 
Kensicgtoo,  158,  159,  620 
Masonry,  8"  ; ancient,  in  Syria,  663  ; of  the 
Greeks  aud  Romans,  667 
Masons’  work  at  the  Tower  of  London,  23 
Massachusetts  Exhibition,  362 
Master  B and  Men,  reunion  of,  229 
Materials  : artistic  for  houses  and  hospitals, 
8o5,  860  ; at  Building  Exhibition,  467 
Mausoleum,  Spalato,  202 
Maxims  for  builders,  -V’S 
Ma>fair,  Lord  Londonderry’s  s'ables,  2 8 
Measures  sgainst  scatibid  accidents,  443 
Measuring,  pavmeut  for,  160,  226 
Medals  for  builders,  332 
Medical  t'fRcers  of  Health,  692 
Members’  Mansions,  Westminster,  158,  200 
Memorials  of  the  dead,  833 
Mence-Sm  ih  Travelling  Studentship,  403 
Metal  in  architecture,  treatment  of,  530,  687 
Metropo  iian  Board  of  Wc  rks  ; and  North- 
omberland-aveoue,  688,  757,  797 ; sale  of 
sites  for  artisans'  dwellings,  774 
Metropolitan  wa'er-snpp  y,  732 
Meiri-po.itan  Building  Act,  cues  under 
(see  Building  Act 
Mexican  antiquities,  552 
Middleibrough  public  bnildings,  42 
Milton:  and  architecture,  492;  proposed 
memorial,  334 

M ine.s  and  metals  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  568 
Miscellanea  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Mo  el  By-laws,  )2-5,  772 
Models,  artists*,  666 
Mode-n  design,  325 


Moisture  in  walls,  689 
Monaghan  Cathedra-,  397 
Monuteiies:  Belem,  663 : Toledo,  412 
Money  vatoe  of  dimiiiished  deatb-rute,  617 
Monoliths,  esnhen,  133,  203 
Monument.yard,  fruit  sale-rooms,  867 
Monamentai  items,  127,  14'*,  2.'S,  263,  334, 
633,  555,  619,  635,  653,  693,  724,  758,  801, 
863,902 

Monuments:  Alexandre  Dumu,  Paris, 
•451 ; of  Arabian  art  in  Egypt,  412 ; Breda 
Cathedral,  451 ; Humboldt,  K7  ; Kablen- 
berg,  Vienns,  668;  Munster  Cathedral, 
26;  Prince  Imperial,  63,  95;  Spohr,  618; 
Victor  Emmaouel,  Rome,  73,  206,  425, 
879;  Wellington,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  5-49 
‘‘Moriar’'8t  iVett  Ham,  794,  868 
Mortar  for  tire.pro..f  walls,  294 
Mortising  machine,  the  Ec.i^se,”  100 
Mosaics,  514,  740 

Moscow;  the  Kremlin,  729;  sanitary  state 
of.  280;  Dspensky  Cathedral,  7i9 
Mosques:  Cs  ro.  the,  63:  Cordova  and 
Kair-an,  237 
Mound,  Croxall,  211,  289 
Munich  Art  Exhibition,  31,  235,  444 
Municipal  bnildings : Glasgow-,  29t);  Middles- 
brough, 43;  Nottingham,  27,  93,  158,521, 
554  ; Yarmouth,  42  i 
Municipal  records,  Liverpool,  731 
MUnetcr  Cathedral,  monument  in,  26 
Mural  psiniiag,  the  waiting  game  as  to,  551 
Muscovite  arubitecture,  729,  771 
Mu-enras:  Alnwick,  4;  Architectural,  106; 
Berlin,  102,  131;  British,  634;  British, 
Angl  '-Roman  and  8axon  antiquines, 523 ; 
Briti-.b,  Assyrian  antiqnitiea,  766,  600  ; 
Dnblin,  396;  industrial,  in  Germany,  134  ; 
Notural  Hist  -ry.  South  Kensing  on,  633, 
685;  Oriental,  Vienno,  88);  Paikes,  600, 
649,  736,  738,  805,  860.  868,  875,  907  ; the 
planning  of,  633,65  685 ; Sir  John  Soane's, 
58;  Soutn  Kensington,  441,  634.  833  ; 
Stockholm,  425,  518;  8ydney,427;  Tiflls, 
497 

Music.  Design  for  an  Academy  of,  603,  636 
Music,  Roval  College  of,  657 
Music  of  Wagner,  233 
Mutie-hall,  Gatll’e,  394 
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National  Gallery,  the,  312,  655 
National  Health  Society,  6-i6, 737,  9^2 
Natnral  forms  and  architect  are,  86) 
Navigation  : inland,  23  ; Jordan,  600,  794 
Nawortb  Castle,  additions  at,  312,  399 
Neasden,  locomotive  works,  551,  5S7 
Need  for  a new  style,  supposed,  34 
Needlework,  Art,  School  of,  399 
Neglected  art  epoch,  a 771 
.Newark  Market  Hall,  S-S 
ew  York:  co!os-al  statue  for,  637;  Ea-t 
River  Bridge,  5n7  ; elevated  raiiwav,  224  ; 
a high  bouse,  8^7 ; subterrsuean  projects, 

New  Zealand  timber  supply,  093 
Newton  Abbot  Boboolof  Art,  330 
Nice  state  of  things,  a,  9 7 
Nortbaropton,  factory  at,  106  1 

Northern  ArcbiteciursI  Association,  240,  86-) 
Northumberland,  antiquities  of,  4 
Northumberland  Avenue,  bnildints  in,  686, 
.797  I 

Norwegian  style  of  building,  705  i 

oies:  from  abroad,  234';  from  Edinburgh  ' 
(see  " Ediiibureh") ; on  professional- 
practice,  2J8,  296;  on  school  planning,  : 
33;  from  the  West,  619  I 

Nottingham ; mucicipal  buildings,  27,  93, 
158,  521,554;  School  of  Art,  411;  visit  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  842 
Nuisances,  inspection  of,  126,  829 
Nu’Bances  Removal  Act,  ihe,  94 

OBITUARY:  Allen,  J.  M.,863  ; AshpiUl.A.. 
236;  Blalchford,  H.,4<):  Brendstrup,  M., 
6->C;  Broth*rhood,  K,,31fi;  Browne,Hev. 
W.,  160;  OaGtellini,  A.,  831;  Chambers, 
Dr.  W.,  727.  739;  Clint,  A.,  433;  Cor- 
banx,  Miss  F.,  226;  Dote,  G.,  125-  Farr 
Dr.  W,  C.B..  5£3;  Flrbank,  28; 
Geefs,  G.,  125;  Hausen,  Dr.  C,  636; 
U'RB’.  'V.,  9-1 ; Hiitter,  K , 734  ; Jacom- 
nietti,  J.,  653;  Lee,  J.  S.,  28;  Lucas, 
it.  C..  125  : Malabide,  Lord  Talbot  de, 
553;  Man^t,  E.,  653;  Ogle,  C.  C.,  225; 
Raws-n,  — , 699;  Rbind,  D.,  635;  Sell, 
C.,  654 ; Scott,  General,  553,  618  ; Soooke, 
W.,  2-4<>,  867;  Spicer,  J..  03;  Thomson, 
J.  J.,  705;  Wagner,  233;  Webber,  J., 
462;  Worthington,  W.  J,,  S79  ; Wright, 
O.,  653;  iVythes,  G.,  310;  Young,  W-, 

Odessa,  sanitary  state  of,  26) 

OtGce  of  Works,  administration  of,  160 
Offices:  Buckirrshury,  432;  Cheltenham 
Gas  Co.,  61,  297;  Hnston  Station,  312; 
Fenchorch  - street,  430,  438;  London 
School  Board,  126;  Mil  s Building,  New 
York,  312  ; Waterloo  Station,  74 
Ogle,  the  late  C.  C.,  225 
Olympia  collection,  the,  in  Berlio,  562 
Opera,  Htnry  VIII.,  Paris,  341 
Operative  Bricklayer-’  Society,  791 
Oratory,  Bromptou,  22> 

Ordnance  Survey,  the,  621 
Organ  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  432 
Organ-cases  and  organs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissano  >,  -494 

Organs  and  choirs  in  churches,  16S,  193,  2.G 
Uriental  Museum,  Vienno,  880 
Origin  of  the  science  of  hygiene,  738 
Ornament  of  the  period,  119 
Ornamental  art,  301,391,  4<.>9 
Orphan  Home,  Headingley,  Leeds,  721 
Orphans'  Rest,  D iver,  "inj 
Outlook,  the,  for  1353,  3'Jl 
Iver-education,  8M 


Oxford:  Architectural  Society,  367;  Bir- 
mingham arcbsologists  at,  898 ; the  Indian 
loatitiite,  Obi 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions,  Maryle- 
booe,  140 

Oxford-street,  premises  in,  140,  600,  555 

PAINT  for  floors,  66. 

Painted  tapestry,  63 
Painter-Etchers,  Society  of,  93 
Painters’  Companv,  and  technical  edu- 
cation, 291,  391, -409 

Painting  : ancient  Greek,  311 ; English  and 
American,  66;  moral, 551 
Painting  and  decora'  ing  trade,  258 
Painting  and  scnlpturc,  371 
Paints  at  the  Building  Eibibilion,  467,  493 
Paisley  SberifTCoun-hoases.  335 
Palaces:  Croydon.  622,  719,  759;  Diocle- 
tian’s, Spalat 2i)2,  442;  line  arts,  Rome, 
636;  Guadtiajara,  741);  Imperial,  Stras- 
burg,  138,  394,  879 ; of  Justice,  Uambarg, 
444;  the  King's,  at  the  Tower,  662;  Lam- 
beth, 1-15,  227  ; of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 

Palazzo  Contarini  Fasan,  Venice,  -412 
Palermo  Ca-h-dral,  602 
Panclasite,  425 

Pandora  Theatre,  Leicoster-sqnare,  30,  274 
Panorama,  t.e-*,  at  Berlin,  721 
Pantheon,  Rome,  157,  384 
Papyri,  Egyptian,  39 
Parcels  Post.  462,  55),  692 
Paris:  building  traue,  the,  34-).  785;  chit- 
chat, 687  ; church  at  .Auteuil,  843 ; colossal 
statue  ot  Liberty,  f87 ; co-operation  in 
the  furai-ure  trade,  275  ; ihe  Dnmas 
Monument,  451;  dwellings  in  flats,  135 
the  Eeole  do  Meiicine,  361;  Eden 
Theatre,  31,  171,  2')8;  an  electricaf 
railway,  790;  exhibition  of  portraits  o 
French  painters,  654;  furniture  in,  304; 
house:  io,  410;  markets,  564;  municipal 
budget,  567 ; new,  2i>J,  235 ; opera, 
Henry  VIII.,  341 ; prevention  of  scaf- 
lotd  aceiJente,  -443;  proposed  works  io, 
367  ; portet-cnebores,  763  ; the  Salon, 
339,  518,  687;  the  Sorbonne,  63;  Snndsy 
in,  699  ; unOerground,  425;  workmen  in, 
433;  propoied  tunnel  to  R'uen,  437  ; 
workmen  and  their  wages,  766;  work- 
men’s dwellings,  616,635;  the  works  .of 
lady  artists,  372 
Parish  halls,  Jersey.  339 
Park,  Alexandra,  726 

Parkes  Museum,  ihe,  60),  649,  736,  753,  805, 
86.1,  866,  876,  907 
Psrkeston,  works  at,  341,  399 
Parliament  Houses:  Berlin,  863  ; Hun- 
garian, Peath,  696;  Parliamentary  Engi- 
ueering,  2-35,  297 
Parsonages,  new,  S93 
Partherion,  the,  912 
Partnership,  a,  4f2 

P-issages  in  an  unsuccessful  career,  804,  839, 
873 

Passenger-traffic  on  railways,  139,  309 
Patent  Agents,  liiaticute  of,  760 
Patei.t  Bills,  the  new,  377,  390 
Patent!  connected  with  building,  27,  59,  64, 
159,  226,  200,  293,  365,  423,  469,  518,  586, 
621,  655,  690,  725,  758,  794,  830,  864,  901 
Pavement,  wood,  240 

Payment : for  measuring,  ICO,  226  ; of  wages 
ill  public-houses,  334,  392 
Peabody  Trurtee-*,  Work  of,  332 
Peebles,  St.  Audrew’s  Church,  383 
Peurose,  Mr.,  and  Royal  Gold  Medal,  807 
Permeability  of  walls  alfecting  ventilation,  65 
Peru,  Vandalism  io.  623 
Pestb,  Hangarian  Parliament  House,  686 
’‘eterborongh  Cathedral,  central  tower,  68, 
71,  97,  106,  16J,  298 

Pettenkofer's  researches  as  to  ventilation, 

Petrarch’s  triumphs,  tapestries  of,  441 
Phidias’s  chryselephantine  statue,  591 
Puiiadelphia,  new  Post  Office,  312 
Philo,  the  Areeual  of,  369 
works  of,  329 
Phoio-lili-raue,432 

Piccadilly  : entrance  - front,  St.  James's 
Ha.],  242,  292;  galleries  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  669,  623  ; 
new  premises,  23,  242  ; street  to  Blooms- 
bury, 2i;5 

Picture,  a lemarkable,  791 
Picture-gallery,  Broome  Hall,  Surrey,  636 
Pictureeque  in  cement,  874 
Pictures:  bv  the  “Impressionists,”  582  ; 
the  royal  collections  of,  837  ; by  ‘‘  Wright, 
of  Derby,”  426  (eecalso  “ Exhibitions  ”) 
Pipes,  concrete,  for  water,  224 
Pisa,  140 

Planning:  American,  313;  of  hospitals, 
(see  “ Hosoitals  ”) ; schools,  39,  69,  95; 
of  theatres  (see  “ Theatres") 

Plumbers’  work,  40 
Plastering,  fire-resisting,  291 
Poets,  the,  and  architecture,  491,  526,  559, 
623,  693,  764 

Poets’  Com'r,  Westminster  ALbey,  206 
Polytecnnic  School,  Charlottenburg,  774 
Pontetract  Townh-ll,  125 
Poor,  housing  the,  863 
Pi-pe  and  erchiteeture,  527 
Po,<ulaiion  and  building,  525 
Porcelain,  8 >2 

Portals:  Church  of  San  Pedro  Avila, 
Spain,  359  ; Church  of  Santa  Teresa, 
Avila,  378 

Portes-Cocberes,  763 
Portland  cement,  38,  83,  257 
Portraits  of  French  painters,  654 
Fortsmontb,  episcopal  residence,  787 
Possibiliiies  of  a new  style,  34 
Post-office  Savings’  Bank  deposits,  722,  792 
Post-offices:  Birmingham,  619;  Philo- 
d-lphia,  312;  Stafl'ord,  803 
Po*er:  electrical  transmission  of,  409;  of 
the  sun’s  raye,  425 
Pozzolana  deposits  in  Italy,  139 
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Practioe,  professiocal,  239,  296,  3J3,  366, 
939,  li9 

Prague:  the  Altoeuajuagoge,  203;  new 
German  theatre,  S05 
Preyention  of  damp  waDs,  ICO,  227 
Prices  of  work  in  16th,  17tb,  and  18ih  cen- 
turies, 23,  73 

Prince's  Ha'l,  Piccadilly,  569 
Principles,  first,  of  architectural  design,  563 
Printing  offices,  Spotriawoode’s,  86i 
Priory,  Whitrfnars,  7,  291 
Prison,  Bristol,  456 
Problems,  art,  791 
Progress,  iadustfial,  906 
Projects  for  1883,  301 
Property,  false  representations  as  to,  733 
Property,  sales  of,  168,  2o0,  291,  861 
Property  in  Somerset  and  Wilts,  833 
Propylteaof  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  731 
Protection  of  ironwork  in  buildings,  28 
Prussia,  church  building  in,  438 
Public  works,  495  ; accounts,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  23,  73;  obtaining  sanction  for, 
235,  297;  in  India,  621 
Pugging,  sand  as  a material  for,  393 
Pogin  Studentship,  the,  171 
Pulpits  : Kington,  If)!;  Stratford,  95 
Purchase  of  houses  by  their  leaseholders,  7C0 
Putney,  the  Cromwell  homestead,  901 

QUANTITIES,  short,  62 
Quarrymen,  North  Wales,  790 
Queen's,  School,  Chester,  397,  810 
Queenborougli  Pier,  626 
Queenstown,  South  Africa,  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  26,  367 

Question  ofwages,  a French  view  of  the,  766 

KAFFAELLE  : as  an  architect,  565;  com- 
memnraiiuu,  the,  432 
Raffaelle's  Apollo  and  Mars,  731 
Railway  : bridge,  fall  of,  Bromley.  31,  97  ; 
building,  rapid,  701;  capital,  f'Si  ; car- 
riage works,  Neasdeu,  651,  687;  depd:, 
ParkestOD,  311,  399  ; passenger-traffic, 
139,  309  ; projects,  301;  intes  for  timber, 
655;  ttalietios  for  1S83,  721  ; warehouses, 
Bootle,  61 

Railway  stations:  Eusfon,  312;  Fenohurch- 
street,  427:  Forest-hill.  653;  Lincoln, 
36;  Strusburg,  411 ; Wslworth-road,  737 
Railways:  Brighton  to  DeriTs  Dyke,  793; 
to  Crystal  Palace,  proposed  new,299;  the 
District,  and  its  reutilators,  331,  337,  -103, 
688,  770;  electric,  Paris,  790;  elevated, 
94,  161,  221;  Inner  Circle  Completion, 
296,  396,  430;  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  new  works,  617 ; Lancaster  and 
Qlasson  Dock,  462;  llull  and  Barnsley, 
136  ; Vienna  elevated.  161,  636,  766,  796 
Rainfall,  61,  392 

Rain-water  conductors,  725,  759 
Eassam's  discoveries  in  Babylonia,  10,  489 
Kathhaus,  Bertin,  26 
Reclamation  of  land,  406 
Record  of  building  patents  (see  “ Patents”) 
Becord  Office,  accounts  of  builder's  work 
23,  72 

Records,  municipal : Liverpool,  731 ; Strat- 
ford-on-Avoo,  308 
Refuse,  utilisation  of,  686 
Regularity  and  irregularity,  699 
Remedies  for  Hoods,  401,  411,  425 
Renaissance,  the,  8,  40,  Z33 
Report  on  the  arts  in  Rome,  137 
Reports  to  Local  Government  Board,  223 
Representations,  false,  by  agents,  733 
Kercdoses,  167;  St.  Mark's,  Newington, 
600  ; dispute,  as  to,  432 
Research,  arcbaological,  340 
Researches  as  to  ventilation,  66,  65 
Residences:  episcopal,  Portsmouth,  78"; 

chalet,  Harrow,289, 879;  old  suburban,  631 
Responsibilities  of  a revived  style,  131 
Restoration  : of  two  liistoric  buildings,  202, 
443  ; of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  378 
Reetrictions  ou  tendering,  proposed,  333 
Retaining-walls,  97 
Retrospect  at  Spriug-gardeue,  695 
Revolution,  French,  a memorial  of  the.  840 
Rhind,  David,  635 
Bibble  navigation  scheme,  299 
Right  of  buildings  to  support,  43\  600 
Rightness  in  arc,  619 
Rights  of  light,  94,  102 
Rimini  and  its  monunients,  8,  40 

Janeiro,  Government  buildings,  457, 

Risks  of  a remodelled  style,  131 
Roads,  maiutenauc.>  of.  Ill,  439 
Roman  : aqueduct  at  AUri,  167  ; antiquities 
in  the  Brici  h Museum,  623;  au'iquities 
of  Northumberland,  1;  bricks  and  illes  7 
Roman  Catholic  Churcn  Buildiniv  News  6 
229,  647,  771,  867  p . . 

Romo  : Academy  of  St.  Luke,  137 ; arts  in, 
137,  160,  234;  esciivatious  at  the  Pan- 
theon, 157 ; line  art  exhibition,  234  ; 
636  ; German  Arehivological  Institute, 
062;  great  hospital  for,  734;  Gregorian 
prize,  662;  Meilitcval,  502 ; monument  to 
Victor  Etumanuel,  73,  206,  425  879- 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  636;  Pantheon’ 
167, 3S4  . » , 

Romsey  Abbey,  843 

Roof  for  quadrangle  of  Eoval  Exchange,  27 

Roofing  linoi),  394 

Roofs,  church,  iuHoUaud,  25 
Room  for  sn  hitecturc,  525 
Rooms:  strong,  229;  ventilation  of,  66 
Rossetti,  works  of,  2,  33. 133 
Royal:  Academy  (see  “Academy”)  ; col- 
lections of  pictures,  the,  837;  Courts  of 
Justice  Chambers,  Strand,  106,  763; 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  399 
Ruin  entailed  by  Hoods,  4ul,  411 
Hums  in  Cyprus,  706 
Rural  sanitary  by-laws,  772 
Russian;  architecture, 729, 771;  art-revival 
tn,  275;  mechanicsl  industrv,  223;  sani- 
tation, 260 

Rye  hai  hour  of  refoge,  223 
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SAFETY:  of  egress  from  public  buildings, 
839,  870,  904;  iii  theatres,  199,  227,  299, 
394,  426,  657,  797 
Sailors'  Home,  Leith,  898 
Saint  James's  Burial-ground,  872 
St.  James's  Hall.  Piccadilly,  242,  292,  300 
8t.  Kew  Church,  240 
St.  Leonard's,  progro«a  at,  30 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  373 
St.  Miirtiu's-Une  improvements,  605 
St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  92 
St.  Paucras  Workhouse,  378 
S'.  Paul's  Cathedra!  : decoration  of,  103, 
Ml,  221,  257,  292,  303,  429,  795  ; the 
Wellington  Monument,  549 
St.  Paiil'e  Ecclesiological  Society,  719,  722 
St.  Paul’s  School,  Kensington,  653 
St.  Petersburg  : a remarkable  picture, 
791;  sanitary  stats  of,  26  0 
Sales  of  property,  158,  200,  294,  866 
Ballo  du  Jeu  de  li’aume,  Versailles,  840 
Salon,  the,  Pari>,  339,  518,  637 
Saloons:  l£aicarjeii  Ciutle  mail  steamer, 
655;  yacht  Roiii/ic«a,  42 
Sanatorium,  Virginia  iVaier,  412 
Sanction  for  public  w.  rks,  256,  297 
Sand  ns  aliiliog-in  substatioe,  393 
Sandberger’s  sewage  gas,  198.  296 
SanitArv  Aulbotitios  and  By-laws,  773 
Sanitary  Assurance  Assoc.,  293,  657,  829 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  554,  829 
Sanitary  Protection  Association,  840 
Sanitation,  economy  in,  617 
Savoy  schools,  new,  399,  368 
Saxon  uatiqiiitirs  in  British  Museum,  523 
Scatlbld  accidents, 30,  4l3 
Scamped  crainsge,  622 
Scenery,  flreprouf,  426 
Scbliemano's  c.XDlorations,  133,  203,  90S 
SchloBS  Neu-Scliwuneostein,  377 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  399 
School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  228 
School  Building  News  (see  weekly  numbers) 
School  Board  Schools  (see  weekly  numbers) 
School  for  Carironlers,  a,  206 
School  ofEijgineerinp, Crystal  Palace,  26,  667 
School  planiiing,  69,  95 
Schools:  London  Board,  coat  of,  829 ; Poly- 
technic, Cliorlottenburg,  774  ; Qiieea’s, 
Chester,  819;  Romsey,  843;  St.  Paul’s, 
Keiiaingtcin,553;  Wilson’s  Grammar, Cam- 
berwell, 021 

Beboota  of  Art:  Chester,  26;  Female,  342, 
399;  Halifax,  298;  Nottingham,  411;  St. 
Martin’s,  92;  West  London,  863  ; West- 
minster. 106 

Schools  of  att,  teaching  at,  2.38,  265, 330,459, 
723 

Science  of  hygiene,  788 
ScoiRnd,  workmen's  dwellings  lu,  534 
Scott,  General,  553,  618 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  architedure,  628 
Scottish  : Celtic  art,  654 ; National  Church, 
Belgravie,  620  ; regimental  colours,  206 
Soulpiors'  assistants,  24,  59 
Sculpture  : Assyrian,  in  British  Mnaeum, 
766,  800;  Babylonian,  10, -489  ; ofCanova 
and  Thorwaidsen,  628  ; coloured,  836  ; 
modern,  303  ; puiuting,  and,  371;  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  661 ; for  St.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  364,  691,  768 
Sea,  pioposea  iiilaud.  North  Africa,  495,  518 
Sessions  House,  Birkenhead,  62  i 
Sewage,  utilisation  of,  198,  296,  330 
Sewerage  : Goole,  903  ; Southport,  622,  701 
Sexey's  County  School,  Somerset,  365 
Sbakspeare  and  architecture,  492 
Sheffield:  Board  Schools,  la’s ; sewerage, 433 
Sheffield  Park,  works  at,  223 
Shops : Addison-road  Norih,  706 ; Bcli-yard, 
Fleet-street,  242;  Oxford-street,  140,  6U0, 
655;  Ficcadilty,  23  ; Strand,  289 
Sbortband  Socioiy,  588 
Silos  and  ensilage,  95,195,  897 
Sion  College  estate,  London  Wall,  652 
Sites  for  artisans’  dwelling*,  774 
Sketch,  a biographical,  620 
Sketches  : abroad,  723  ; in  Italy,  -412 
Sketching  and  sketching-trips,  701,  703 
Slaughterhouse  reform,  262,  604 
Slough  sewerage,  364 

Smoke  abatement  tests,  29,  296,  397,  429, 
4t>6,  554 

Smoke-prevention,  23, 2-40,  261,  344 
Soai.e  Mueoiim,  the,  58 
Society  of  -Irts  : Cantor  lectures,  432,  530, 
687;  economy  in  sanitation,  617;  Indian 
architecture,  755;  tires  in  theatres,  824  ; 
prizes,  160,  295;  sanitary  inspection  oi 
houses,  05,  124 

Society  of  British  Artists,  160,  440 
Society  for  Euconragementof  Fiue  Arts,  S30 
Society  of  Eagineore  : papers  rend  at,  221, 
330,  653  ; visit  to  Nottingham,  8-4'2 
Society  of  Operative  Bricklayers,  791 
Society  of  Painter -Etchers,  95 
Society  Painters  in  Water-colours,  462,  592 
Society  Preserving  Memorials  of  Dead,  813 
Society  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  797 
Soho,  changes  in,  67,  205 
Soiree,  Architrclural  Association,  534 
Somerset  Drainage  Commissioners,  906 
Sorbonue,  Paris,  68 
Southend,  esplanade,  705 
Southesk  viaduct,  the,  367 
Southport : growth,  427 ; sewerage,  622,  791 
Southwark,  sanitary  matters  in,  907 
Space,  the,  ut  Hyde  Park  Corner,  839 
Spalaio.  restorations  at,  202,  442 
Spandau,  new  bridge  at,  706 
Specilioatiou,  an  ancient,  369 
Spenser  and  architootnre,  491 
SpiCalfields  Market  roof,  366 
Splendour,  Muscovite,  729 
Spohr  monument,  the,  618 
Sporiman  Office,  Fleet-street,  222,  263 
Spnttiawoode’s  new  printiag-offices,  864 
Spring-gardens,  a retrospect,  595 
Stables,  Lord  Londonderry's,  Mayfair,  208 
Stadetkeater,  Briinu,  242 
Stained  glass  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Staircase,  Ptist-office,  Pniladelphia,  312 


Statistics  : railway.  721 ; telephone,  791 
Statuary:  Blackiriats  Bridge,  019,  055; 
t-rra-cotla.  793 

Statues  : “ Alexander  and  Bucephalus,”  by 
Sir  John  Steeii,  335;  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Paris,  451  ; Athene,  chryselephantine, 
591  ; Auber,  863  ; Beaconslleld,  633  ; 
Buddha,  790 ; Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish, 863  ; Dupleix,  618  ; Exeter,  692  ; 
Eve,  693;  gigantic,  for  New  York, 
687  ; Hngh  Grotius,  825  ; the  Hum- 
boldts, 518;  Leibuiiz,  562;  Luther,  562, 
Mr.  J.  Vanghao,  863  ; Wellinston,  122, 
161,  187,  204,  333,  688,  602;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wright,  863 

Steara-camraer,  the  inventor  of,  231 
Steel  and  iroo  industries,  328,  654,  601 
“Steeple  Jack " billed,  832 
Stevens,  A.,  and  Wellington  Monument,  649 
Stock  Exchange  additions,  30,  615  ' 

Stockholm,  proposed  museum,  425,  618 
Stone  o(  Westminster  Abbey,  210,  2111 
Stone-working  machinery,  59,  166 
Stones  : building,  use  of,  87 ; of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  157  ; paving,  619 
Stoves:  iron,  228;  at  Building  Exbibiiion, 
467,  498 

Strains,  t»nsile  and  cross,  793 
Strand:  the,  up  again!  659;  new  premises 
in,  289;  proposed  new  tlieatre,  738,  803  ; 
Courts  of  Justice  Chambers,  1C6,  733 
Strasburg:  Imperial  Palace  for,  133,  394, 
879;  new  railway  station,  411 
Stratfiird-on-Avon  records,  308 
Strawberry-hill  Estate,  806 
Street,  new,  Bloomsbury  to  Piccadilly,  205 
Street,  what  is  a new  P 296 
Street,  the  late  G.  E.:  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral, Dublin,  90 ; Memorial  of,  363, 429 
Street  improvements,  cost  of,  30 
Streets  of  London,  659 
Strong-rooms,  229 
S.rooii,  ll.iods  at,  411 

Structural  failures,  1,  30,  31,  60,  90,  97,  126, 
155.  103 

Structures,  dangerous,  331 
Stupela::tioD  v.  Education,  601 
Style:  desire  for  a new,  34,  290;  risks  and 
responsibilities  of  a revived,  131 
Sub-contracting,  160 
Subsidence  of  houses  at  Wigan,  462 
Suburban  houses,  old,  631 
Subways:  Tower,  229;  London  street,  659 
Suez  Canal,  23 

SulTocation  by  defective  flue,  127 
suggeaiioos  lor  conduct  of  competitions,  519 
Sun,  the,  as  a source  of  power,  425 
Sunday,  the,  Contlncutal,  599 
Sunday  Society,  -433 

Sunday  School  Memorial  Hall,  Leicester, 
844 

Sunderland,  calamity  at,  S39,  870,  904 
Scpcrintendence  ot  buildings,  296,  333,  -429 
Sarveyors’  fees,  830 

Surveyors’  Institution,  691,  727  ; examina- 
tions at,  229,  619,  899 

Surveyorsbip  items,  158,  195,  272.  367,  459, 
•493,  520,  553,  554,  588,  617,  623,  657,  772, 
866,  eol 

SwalVbam,  the  Bagge  memorial,  7-40 
Sweden,  domestic  dwellings  in,  583 
Switzerland:  bricks  in,  74;  embroidery  in, 
601 ; National  Eihibilioti,  Zurich,  378,  825 
Sydney,  u museum  for,  427 
Synagogue,  Prague,  203 
Syria,  architecture  and  archtcology  in,  663 
System  in  art-education,  126 

TABLETS:  Babylonian,  10;  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Westphalia,  26 
Tadcma'a  ‘'Cleopatra,”  68,  106 
Tikit  memorial,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  740 
Tale  q/‘  Troy,  the,  735 
Tapestries  of  Petrarch’s  triumphs,  441 
Tapestry-painting  as  a decoration,  63 
Tauohnitz,  Baron,  726,  907 
Tavern,  the  Cock,  Fleet-street,  27d 
Teachicg,  the,  at  schools  of  art,  258,  265, 
330,  459,  723 

Telegraph  and  telephone  wire#,  62 
Telegraphs  of  the  aucients,  392 
Telesraphy,  progress  of,  268 
Telephones,  statistics  of,  79l 
Tcniple,  the,  at  Rimini,  40 
Temples,  Greek,  lighting  of,  492 
Tenders;  Cheltenham  Gas  Offices,  61,  297; 
duplicate,  62  >,  827  ; unrestricted,  333 ; for 
works  for  City  Commission  of  Sewers,  734 
(see  also  weekly  numbers) 

Tenements  of  the  poor,  the,  589 
Tennyson  and  architecture,  764 
Terra-cotta:  marl,  Kuabon,  288;  statuarr, 
793 

Testimonials,  534,  556,  760,  830 
Tests  at  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  29, 
396,  397,  429,  460,  654 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  House,  833 
Textile  fabrics  rendered  iccombustible,  94 
Thames,  embankments  of,  406,  652 
Theatre-building  mania  in  London,  867 
Theatres  burned  down,  28,  497,  829 
Theatres:  Adelpbi,  237;  tie  Alhambra,  535, 
553,  810;  Briion,  242;  construction  of, 
103.  224,  258,  299,  374.  657,  707;  Eden, 
Paris,  31,  171,  203  ; Edinburgh,  398; 
Elephant  and  Castle,  394;  fires  in,  824; 
iron,  395;  mode!,  518;  Natiocai,  Berlin, 
497  ; Northumberiand-avenue,  767  ; Pan- 
dora, 30,  271;  Prague,  German,  805; 
Strand,  new,  738,  803;  Valparaiso,  222; 
ventilation  of,  256 

Thermometer,  the  Casslla-Gooldeu,  -132 
Thiflmere  scheme,  the,  5'j4 
Tlumpson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  559 
Thorwaidsen  and  Canova,  623 
Thrift,  722,  792 

Tillis,  the  Caucasian  Museum,  497 
Tiles,  Roman,  7 

Timber:  age  of,  458;  architecture,  703; 
future  supplies  of,  432,629;  New  Zealand, 
693 ; railway  rates  for,  635 
Timber-Slag'S,  759,  794,  s30 


Tin-plates,  use  cl  in  buildine,  155 
Tinworih  Exhibition,  the,  650 
Toledo,  Monastery  ol  San  Juan,  413 
Tombs : Cairo,  289 ; Rimini,  8.  40 : Cverns. 

706  > > > la  > 

Tools,  machine,  363 
Tower:  Cauonbury,  623  ; fall  ofa,  30 
Tower  of  London  : bnilders’  accounts,  23  ; 

changes  at,  332 ; King's  palace  at  the,  062 
Tower-hill,  changes  at,  67 
Tower  subway,  229 

Towers  : Belgian,  239  ; Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, 58,  71,  97,  106,  160,  298;  leaning,  at 
Pisa,  14) 

Town  names,  identical,  619 
Townhalls : Ba'tcrsca,  3-59;  Birkenhead, 
620,  827;  Caine,  459;  Esstbourne,  657  ; 
Epsnin, -460  ; Gosport,  396;  KeosingtoD, 
56,  63,  650;  Lerwick,  138;  Ljdd,  Kent, 
334;  Middlesbrough,  43  ; Pontefract,  125  ; 
Rochdale,  521,  555 ; Vienna,  766 
Traction  engines  on  highways,  439 
Trade  conflicts  at  Limoges,  137 
Trade,  state  of,  259,  301 
Traffic  in  London  streets,  659 
Traits  of  Canova  and  Thorwaidsen,  523 
Tramwav  : locomotives,  462,698;  propul- 
sion, 395,  4 13,  655 
Tramways,  Gateshead,  30 
“ Transition,”  the,  771 
Transport  by  canal  and  railway,  23, 836,  879 
Travel,  gravitation  of,  3C9 
Travellers  to  Brighton,  139 
Travellers’  Rest,  Swafl'ham,  740 
Treatment  of  metal  in  architecture,  631 
Trelat,  M.,  on  ventilation,  65 
Trees  : in  streets,  161  ; and  tall  buildings,  769 
Trials  with  atseiaors,  803 
Triforium,  Lucca  Cathedral,  413 
Tioy,  the  tale  of,  735 
Truro  Caihedrai,  8'.  9 

Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Grosven  or  Bridge,  428 
Tunis,  proposed  inland  sea,  495,  518 
Tunnels:  American,  827;  Arlberg,  826; 
Channel,  334 ; Italu-Sicilian,  333  ; Mersey, 
427,  814;  proposed  gigantic,  Paris,  457  ; 
Weebawken,  224 
Tussaud  & Sons'  waxworks,  793 
Twin  arts,  the,  371,  129 
Tyndale  Memoria',  228 
Tyres  for  carriage-whesls,  833 


ULM  Cathedral,  173,  209,  G68 
Ulster  Reform  Club,  Belfast  28,  656,  793 
Unionism,  advantages  ot,  863 
University  College,  engineering  at,  31 
University  of  Luud,  Sweden,  42,  74 
Unsuccessful  career,  passages  in  an,  804, 
,839,  873 

Uspensky  Cathedral,  Moscow,  666,  729 
Utilisation  of  sewage  and  town  refuse,  193, 
330,  686 


VALPARAISO,  new  theatre,  222 
Value  of:  City  freeholds,  294;  diminished 
death-rate,  617 
Vans,  tip,  430 

Vandalism,  modern:  Greece,  733;  Peru, 623 
Variations,  measuring,  160,226 
Variorum  (see  “ Books”) 

Vault,  concrete  for  heavy  loads,  261 
• Vaulting,  55 

Vegetation  affected  by  gas-ligbting,  226,  263 
Veuice  : Palazzo  Contarini  Easan,  412;  St. 
Mark’s,  378 

Ventilation  : as  afiTected  by  permeability  of 
walls,  65;  Boyle’s  system,  737,  903; 
dwelling-rooms,  66;  ot  theatres,  256 
Vootilatoia  lor  District  Railway,  3.U,  337, 
403,  688,  770,  900 

Versailles,  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume,  840 
Viubiliiy  of  London,  659 
Viaducts  : Southesk,  3s7  ; WhoUey,  831 
Victor  Emmanuel  Monument,  Rome,  73 
266,  425.  879 

Victoria  Coffee  Hall, -462,  528,  630 
Vienna:  electric  exhibition,  263,  361,  631, 
658;  elevated  railways,  161,  086,  756, 
796;  houses  in,  410;  industrial  museum, 
134;  the  Kahtenberg  monument,  668; 
municipal  exhibition,  405;  New,  197; 
the  Oi'ieutal  Museum,  880 ; St.  Stephen’s, 
635  ; Towu-bali,  756 
Vitrified  building,  133,  203 
Volta  priz',  the,  -457 
Vote  for  Fine  Arts  in  France,  the,  157 

WAGES  : in  building  trade  three  centuries 
ago,  23,  72 ; payment  of,  in  public  houses, 
334,  392 

Wages  question,  a French  view  of,  768 
Wagner,  233 

Wall  decorations  : mosaic,  7-40;  paper,  74 
Walls  : damp  and  porous,  160,  227;  tire- 
proof,  294;  muisture  in,  689;  perme- 
ability of,  65  ; i-ttaining,  97 
Walsingham,  Alan  de,  529 
War  Uffice,  ; r -posed  new,  667,  537,  699 
Warehouses,  Booile,  61 
Warsaw,  Church  of  St.  John,  547 
Water-Dommuuif  ations,  ancient,  157 
Waterloo  Bridge,  foundations  of,  332 
Waterloo  Station,  new  buildings  at,  74 
Water-pipes,  concrete,  224 
Water;  lead-poisoned, 271 ; London,  126, 160 
Water  supply,  London,  126,  160,  732 
Water  transport,  23 
Watersheds,  management  of,  -fill 
Waxworks,  Tussaud  & Sons’,  793 
Wellington  Arch,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  187 
Wellington  Monument,  Sc.  Paul’s  Cattiedial, 
549 

AVclliugton  statue,  removal  of,  122, 161, 1S7, 
201,  333,  538,  Oili 
Wells,  Sir  T.  Spencer,  5 1 
West,  no'es  from  the,  649 
West-end  properties,  158,  200,  861 
West  Ham  : “ mortar”  at,  79-4,  866;  sewer- 
age Works,  395 

West  London  School  of  Art,  863 
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Westminster  Abbey  t discovery  at,  2i5; 
Poets'  Corner,  2 d ; stone  of,  2l'J,  2'll; 
Wren’s  work  at,  3 '7 

Weatrainster  : chauRei  at,  67,  70  • explosion 
the,  432;  Hall,  25*3,  458.  6i2;  the  old 
L;.w  Courts.  71,  127,  293.  496;  proposed 
E.  C.  Cathedral,  6 
Wheel-tyres,  nesy,  832 
Whitechapel : art  in,  399  ; onhealtby  dwell- 
ings, 833,  863 
Whjielriars  Priory,  7,  214 
Whitehall,  bnildera'  accounts  relatin''  to,  72 

bitgifi.’B  Hospital,  Croydon  719 
Whitsnntide  holidays,  the  406 
Wills,  398,  833,  867 


Wilson's  Grammar  School,  Camberwell,  621 
Wimbledon  Park  Estate,  863 
WindleshaiD,  doctor's  house  at,  378 
Window,  Ledbury  Church,  17-1 
Window-frames,  construction  of,  293 
Windsor  Forest,  15} 

Wires,  orerhead,  dangers  of,  62,  879 
Wisdom  of  House  of  Commons  on  art,  699 
Women,  employment  of,  622 
Wood,  durability  of,  129 
Wood-carvine,  223 
Wood-duty  in  Germany,  721 
Wood  pavement,  240 
Wood-atone,  771 

Woo:-8'recC,  new  boildings  in,  552,  727 


Woodbastwick  Hall,  XorVk,  i 


Wooden  houfes,  Norwegian,  705 
Woods,  bnilding,  201 
Wordsworth  and  architecture,  690 
Work:  prices  of,  in  16th,  17ih,  and  IS  h 
ceoturies,  23,  72  ; for  Scotland  to  do,  531 
Workhouses:  Brentford,  52)  ; BurnVy, 
459;  Fordingbridge,  39C  ; Lambeth.  29d; 
Mansfield,  63;  8f.  Pancras,  378;  Wands- 
worth and  Ciaphara  Union,  296 
Workmen  and  wages  in  Pari-,  340,  433,  708 
AVorkmen's  dwellings  (see  “Dwellings") 
Works,  public,  495 


1,  S r C. : City  churches,  517;  and  "His 
; work  at  West- 


Wrists  and  aakJe 
AVynnstay,  drainage  a 


, 428 


YARMOUTH  municipal  buildings,  429 
Y'ork  : Architectural  Association,  361,  606; 

artisans'  dwellings  at,  962 
Yucatan,  archtcolugjr  in,  272 

ZINC,  decorative  treatment  of,  533 
ZuricP,  Swiss  National  Exhibition,  378,  582 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ABBEY,  Rnmscy,  Sketches  at,  813 
Academy  of  of  Music,  Design  for  a,  by  E.  A.  Briggs, 
Architect,  670,  679,  617 

Air-warmi^  and  Cooling  Apparatus,  Boyle's,  932 
Alhambra  Theatre,  Perry  A Kccd.  Architects,  811,  816 
Arch,  the  AVelliugton,  D’ecimus  Burton,  Architect,  1»5 
Art  GallericB.  PiecadiUy  ; the  Prince’s  Hull,  E.  E. 
Robson,  Architect,  572 

Artisans'  Dwellings  at  Hornsey,  R.  Plumbc.  Aiehitect. 
886,  837,  839 

Ashcroft  Buildings.LiverpooljHoull  A Wise,  Architects,  501 

BABYLONI  \N  Sculptured  Tablet,  14 

Bagge  Memorial. Swatfbam,  A.AV.Blomfield,  Architect, 742 

Baptisteries:  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  G.  E. 

Street,  Architect,  117  ; Pisa,  draiim  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  116 
Billiard-room,  Broome  Hall,  Johu  Birch,  Architect,  638 
Brickwork,  Dutch  Method  of  Bonding,  drawn  by  T.  Bias- 
hill,  Architect,  857 

Brighton  Iraproveraeuts : Selected  Design,  J.  Johnson, 
Architect,  6>1;  Second  Premiated  Design.  E.  E.  Scott. 
Architect,  G04 

Brewery,  Burton,  Scamell  A Colyer,  Architects,  853,  853 
CASTLE,  Fillongley,  Plans,  214 

Castle,  the  Marienburg,  near  Hanover,  Hase  and  Opplor, 
Architects,  506 

Castle,  Naworth,  the  Stanley  Tower,  C.  J.  Ferguson 
Architect,  .316  ' o . 

Cathedral.  Christ  Church,  Dublin  (restored  by  the  late  G. 
E.  Street,  R.A.):  View  of  Nave,  looking  East,  108; 
Interior  of  Baptistery,  II7 

Cathedral,  Djakovar,  Croatia,  C.  Rosner,  Architect,  237 
Cathedral,  Lucca,  Triforium  Traceries  i sketched  bv  \l.  T. 
Conder.  423 

Cathedral,  Palermo,  Sicily,  608 

Cathedral,  Peterborough  : View  of  Central  Tower  and 
Clearstory;  drawn  bjH.  IV.  Brewer,  110 
Cathedral,  Pisa;  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  146 
Cathedral,  I'bn;  the  Choir,  with  the  ■'  Saorament- 
haiisehen,”  180;  Exterior  of  the  Choir,  214;  Exterior  as 
proposed  to  bo  Restored.  671 

Cemetery'  Lodge,  Avton,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Architect  891 
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Structural  Failures. 

'E  last  week  of  1882 
•witnessed  such  a scries 
of  disasters  that,  had 
the  news  of  them  come 
from  some  distant 
land,  -we  should  have 
been  led  to  attribute 
them  to  some  com- 
mon cause.  Destruc- 
tive fires,  disastrous 
floods,  and  the  falls  of 
buildings, have  all  been 
repeatedly  chronicled 
during  tho  week.  Three 
lofty  chimneys  fell,  iu  part  or  altogether,  within 
as  many  days.  And  the  loss  of  life  occasioned 
by  these  various  catastrophes  has  been  by  no 
means  small.  Of  all  those  disasters,  the  fall, 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  of  the  chimney 
of  Sir  Henry  Ripley’s  factory,  at  Bradford, 
affords  the  most  striking  occasion  for  comment ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  great  damage  and 
laraentablo  loss  of  life  and  limb  that  it  occa- 
sioned, but  also  on  tho  ground  of  the  special 
circumstances  of  tho  case. 

Tho  fall  of  a very  lofty  hailding  is  an  event 
hut  rarely  witnessed  by  any  persons  competent 
to  describe  it.  A good  account  of  any  such 
catastrophe  has  thus  a threefold  value.  Our 
knowledge  of  defective  structiU'c  is  enlarged  by 
such  experience,  whether  as  regards  faults  in 
original  design,  or  unjustifiable  tampering  with 
work  on  the  ground  of  redressing  any  results  of 
undue  movement.  A literary  value,  moreover, 
attaches  to  such  a record,  ns  -rtrill  be  at  once 
seen  by  the  following  citation  from  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  descriptive  passages  of  one  of 
tho  most  gifted  of  descriptive  writers.  Again, 
there  is  an  art  interest  awakened.  Our  readers 
may  remember,  now  many  years  ago,  our 
remarks  on  tho  manuer  in  which  falling  build- 
ings wero  delineated  by  Gustavo  Dorc  iu  his 
illustrations  of  the  Bible.  The  drawings  of  the 
fall  of  the  Temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod,  and  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  our  sense  of  weight ; and  wo  then 
spoke,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  tho  difficulty 
with  which  the]artist  had  to  contend  in  having 


to  draw  almost  exclusively  on  his  imagination 
for  tho  details  that  ho  had  to  represent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bradford  chimney,  it 
appears  to  bo  undisputed  that  the  site  was 
undermined  by  old  coal  workings  ; that  altera- 
tions in  the  design  of  the  chimney  were  made 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  3 and  that 
during  the  erection  of  the  shaft,  it  leaned  so  far 
from  the  perpendicular  that  a process  of 
straightening,  which  seems  to  have  been  of 
very  questionable  safety,  was  adopted,  and  that 
35  ft.  was  deducted  from  the  contemplated 
height.  The  questions  for  the  architect,  then, 
are, — was  the  fall  attributable  to  any  renewal 
of  the  subsidence  of  the  foundation,  due  to  the 
subterranean  hollow  3 or  was  it  more  directly 
the  result  of  that  tinkering  of  tho  chimney 
which  was  carried  out  before  its  completion  to 
the  height  of  255  ft.  ? 

It  is  clear  that  tho  mode  of  fall,  if  correctly 
described,  may  throw  much  light  on  these  im- 
portant questions  5 so,  again,  may  the  condition 
of  the  ruins.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that 
we  have  the  accounts  of  two  independent  eye- 
•witnesses,  which,  although  brief  and  untech- 
nical,  so  far  explain  and  corroborate  one 
another  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a very  distinct 
idea  of  what  actually  took  place. 

At  five  minutes  past  eight  on  tho  morning  of 
December  28th,  a train  from  Bradford  to 
Halifax  was  standing  in  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
Station,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  when 
tho  attention  of  the  passengers  was  called  to 
“ a fearful  whizzing  sound,  followed  by  a deep 
murmuring,  resembling  the  sound  which  is  so 
familiar  to  residents  in  districts  in  which 
colliery  explosions  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.” Mr.  E.  L.  Turnell,  of  Bradford,  one  of 
the  passengers,  observed,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  the  base  of  the  chimney  to 
subside.  Then  the  massive  stonework  divided 
about  half-way  up  the  chimney,  and  the  re- 
mainder descended  perpendicularly  for  some 
distance,  only  deviating  from  that  course  when 
about  20  yards  from  the  ground,  when  it  leaned 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  fell  across 
the  mill,  razing  to  tho  ground  a portion  cover- 
ing about  20  yards  square,  and  four  stories  and 
au  attic  in  height. 

Another  eye--wituess  says,  “Tho  chimney  was 
not  in  a good  state  3 pieces  of  stone  falling  out 


now  and  again ; there  was  a big  fall,  three  or 
four  tons,  ten  minutes  before  the  chimney  came 
down.  During  the  ten  minutes  between  the 
three  or  four  tons  falling,  and  the  whole  stack 
coming  down,  there  was  no  sound  from  tho 
chimney.  It  came  down  straight,  without  any 
more  warning.  It  seemed  to  give  way  just 
where  it  was  about  as  high  as  the  mill.”  As  to 
the  question  of  the  use  made  or  not  made  of 
the  ten  minutes  of  precious  time  after  this 
very  plain  warning  was  given,  we  defer  any 
remarks,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Neither  do  we  feel  prepared,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  express  any  opinion  as  between  the 
two  causes  of  failure  before  indicated.  Light, 
it  may  be  expected,  will  be  thrown  on  that 
subject  by  the  inquest.  It  is  stated  that  to 
remedy  tho  deviation  from  the  perpendicular 
which  occurred  during  the  erection  of  the 
chimney  (about  twenty  years  ago),  a man 
named  Woodward,  considered  an  expert 
iu  straightening  chimneys,  was  called  in, 
who  cut  some  of  tho  mortar  from  tho  side 
: opposite  to  that  on  which  the  deviation  had 
taken  place,  for  a distance  of  about  15  yards  or 
20  yards  from  the  foundations.  By  this  process 
the  stack  was  straightened  5 but  the  account 
adds  that  “ where  tho  mortar  was  got  out  that 
portion  of  the  chimney  was  in  a shattered  con- 
dition.” This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  the 
other  witness  as  to  tho  partial  falls.  On  the 
one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
chimney  stood  for  twenty  years  after  the 
straightening  process  was  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  the  portion  thus  dealt 
with  had  been  for  some  time  in  a ruinous  state, 
and  that  it  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  being 
on  tho  move  for  a time  ample  to  have  insured 
the  escape  of  all  persons  from  the  building.  If 
Mr.  Timioll’a  impression  of  the  base  first  sub- 
siding was  accui-ate,  it  would  seem  that  sub- 
terranean sinking  was  the  agency  at  work.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fall  of 
“ three  or  four  tons  ” from  the  side  of  the  shaft, 
previously  to  this  apparent  subsidence  of  the 
base.  That  looks  like  absolute  crushing  of  the 
masonry,  under  the  influence  of  weight  and  of 
wind.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  question 
should  be  cleared  up  before  the  Coroner. 

Tho  account  to  which  we  referred  of  the  fall 
of  a lofty  tower  will  be  found  in  the  thirty-fourth 
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chapter  of  “ Woodatock”  ; in  deacribingtho  fall 
cf  Rosamond’a  tower, — '“The  explosion  was 
only  powerful  enough  to  blow  out,  in  a lateral 
direction,  a part  of  tho  wall  just  abore  the 
foundation,  sufficient,  however,  to  destroy  the 
equipoise  of  the  building.  Then  amid  a cloud 
of  smoke,  which  began  gradually  to  encircle  the 
turret  like  a shroud,  arising  slowly  from  its  base 
to  its  summit,  it  was  seen  to  stagger  and  shake 
by  all  who  had  courage  to  look  at  a sight  so 
dreadful.  Slowly,  at  first,  the  building  inclined 
ontwards,  then  rushed  precipitately  to  its  base, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  in  huge  fragments,  the 
strength  of  its  resistance  showing  the  excellence 
of  the  mason  work.”  To  the  soldiers  in  the 
neighbouring  town  the  fall  was  announced  by  a 
“ sullen  sound,  at  first  low  and  deep,  bnt 
augmenting  like  tho  roar  of  a cataract,  as  it 
descends,  reeling,  bellowing,  and  rushing,  as  if 
to  nstonnd  both  heaven  and  earth.” 

Wo  can  hardly  think  that  in  thecase  described 
the  tower  would  have  come  down  in  large  frag- 
ments. It  would,  we  apprehend,  have  fallen 
like  a tree,  and  only  broken  on  the  ground.  As 
to  the  Bradford  chimney,  whether  the  cause  of 
the  fall  was  subterranean  or  internal,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a crushing  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stack,  accompanied  by  a vortical 
descent  of  tho  upper  portion,  until,  turning  to 
one  side,  perhajis  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind,  it  fell  sidelong  on  the  mill.  Wo  liope  that 
photographs  will  bo  taken  of  the  ruin,  that 
careful  examination  will  be  made  of  the  state 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  fallen  shaft,  and  of 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  materials.  The 
matter  is  not  one  of  curiosity  alone,  as  the  plan 
of  straightening  chimneys  may  be  said  to  be  on 
its  trial,  and  future  calamities  may  be  prevented 
by  a clear  detection  of  tho  cause  of  the  disastrous 
fall. 


LINXELL  AND  ROSSETTI  AT 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  loan  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Rooms  this  winter  owes  its  special  character  to 
tho  collection  of  tho  works  of  the  two  deceased 
painters  above  named,  tliough  the  exhibition  of 
works  by  those  who  are  more  generally  dis- 
tinguished as  ” Old  Masters  ” occupies  the  large 
gallery  and  one  of  the  small  ones,  and  contains 
a good  many  paintings  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
We  give  precedence,  however,  to  tho  works  of 
the  two  English  painters  (for  Rossetti  is  English 
in  all  but  name)  who  arc  specially  represented 
on  this  occasion. 

Since  the  time  when  it  has  become  rather  a 
fashion  to  exhibit  collectively  tlie  works  of  one 
painter,  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  observed 
how  formidable  a test  this  is  of  the  powers  of 
an  artist,  and  how  few  reputations  there  are 
that  come  out  of  such  an  ordeal  without  suffer- 
ing some  loss  of  lustre,  and  awakening  some 
little  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
their  admirers.  Our  impression,  after  going 
througli  the  works  of  John  Linnell  which  are 
here  displayed,  is  that  ho  survives  the  test 
wonderfully,  and  in  a greater  degree  even  than 
we  should  have  expected.  In  viewing  his 
collected  works  we  find  out,  not  how  like  they 
are  to  each  other,  though,  in  a certain  sense, 
they  are  so,  but  liow  macli  more  distinctness 
and  individuality  they  display  than  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  from  seeing  speci- 
mens separately  year  after  year.  There  was 
left  on  the  mind  in  that  case,  no  doubt, 
a pretty  strong  impression  of  Linnellism, — of 
a feeling  and  a method  of  regarding  nature 
peculiar  to  the  artist.  But  on  seeing  his  works 
collectively  we  find  surprising  varieties  of 
detail,  of  feeling,  and  of  subject;  and  though 
one  or  two  couples  of  painting  may  be 
bracketed  together  as  exhibiting  a close 
resemblance,  taking  tho  collection  as  a whole 
it  is  anything  but  monotonous.  Another  point 
which  is  much  more  strongly  brought  out,  how- 
ever, is  the  uniform  progress  of  this  conscien- 
tious and  earnest  painter  from  good  to  better, 
without  any  hint  of  a relapse,  or  of  the  weak- 
ness which  too  often  gives  a melancholy  dis- 
tinction to  the  works  of  the  latter  years  of  a 
man  of  genius.  The  pictures  have  not,  unfortu- 
nately, been  bang  in  chronological  order,  as  they 
might  very  well  have  been,  for  most  of  the  dates 
are  known  ; and  the  progress  of  the  artist  would 
have  bean  more  significantly  brought  out.  As 
it  is,  we  h.avc  to  pick  out  tho  sequence  for  our- 
selves; and  when  noted,  it  is  a very  striking 
one.  The  earliest  works  go  back  to  quite 
another  school  of  landscape  from  that  which  is 
prevalent  now.  Linnell  was  born  in  1705,  and 


exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy  in 
1807.  The  earliest  contained  in  the  present 
collection  is  dated  1808.  That  was  a time  when 
English  landscape  art  consisted  in  “composi- 
tion” and  tho  making  of  effects;  when  there 
was  hardly  such  a thing  as  local  colour,  when 
it  was  thought  sufficiently  near  nature  to  paint 
a scene  all  in  dull  browns,  provided  the  relation 
of  the  various  portions  as  to  force  and  depth 
was  correct  and  effective  : a superstition  which 
lingered  for  some  time  longer,  to  tho  time 
when  Sir  George  Beaiunout  could  ask  Constable 
“where  he  put  his  brown  tree,”  and  propose 
tho  colour  of  an  old  violin  as  the  prevailing  tone 
of  a landscape.  And  the  earliest  works  of 
Linnoll  exhibit  tho  characteristics  of  this  school. 
The  “ Quoit  Players”  (33),  painted  in  1810,  is, 
as  far  as  tho  landscape  is  concerued,  as  deficient 
in  light  and  air,  in  the  sparkle  of  nature,  as  the 
landscapes  which  form  the  backgrounds  or  fore- 
grounds to  the  out-door  groups  of  Teniers. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a very  Dutch  look  about  the 
whole  work,  which,  as  an  out-door  scene,  is 
sombre  and  depressing,  and  the  figures  are  not 
so  good  or  characteristic  as  those  which  Teniers 
would  have  given  us.  “ Removing  Timber  in 
Autumn  ” (2(3)  is  another  of  these  sombre  land- 
scapes, dated  1808.  In“BayBwater  in  1814” 
(11)  we  find  light  breaking  over  the  scene  ; this 
is  a wooded  and  undulating  prospect,  with  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  foreground  (the 
artist  entitled  it  “The  Bird-catchers”),  and 
hero  there  is  more  lighting  in  the  scene,  and 
loss  of  that  dun  brown  pervading  everything; 
but  tho  trees  are  still  very  conventional,  large 
masses  of  dull  colour,  very  low  greens  and 
browns,  entirely  conventional  in  treatment. 
This  conventionality  in  representing  trees  hung 
about  Linnell's  work  more  or  less  for  a great 
period  of  his  life  ; be  studied  trees  in  the  mass, 
not  in  their  individual  character,  or,  at  least,  he 
painted  them  so  for  the  most  part.  How  soon 
his  landscapes  began  to  exhibit  an  emancipation 
from  this  timid  and  conventional  tone  the 
present  exhibition  does  not  serve  to  inform 
us,  for  there  is  a gap  not  filled  up  till 
about  1840.  It  would  appear  as  if  he  had 
to  some  extent  neglected  landscape  for  a time, 
for  nearly  all  tho  p.ainting3  belonging  to  the 
decade  1830-40  are  portraits.  After  this  gap  a 
great  difference  appears.  The  landscape  lent 
by  Mr.  Huth  (75),  dated  1817,  is  one  of  the 
earlier  of  those  which  go  to  make  up  tho  bulk 
of  the  exhibition  ; and  here  we  liave  a glowing 
sunset  picture,  with  tho  glow  reflected  in  the 
water,  in  a manner  quite  at  variance  from  that 
of  Linnell's  earlier  work.  We  have  not  yet, 
however,  quite  the  style  which  was  most  dis- 
tinctively cbaractoristic  of  his  art,  and  which 
for  many  yeai's  recurred  to  every  lover  of 
painting  when  the  name  of  Linnell  w.as  men- 
tioned. Perhaps  tho  most  completely  typical 
example  of  the  complete  Linnoll  style  which  we 
could  select  from  this  exhibition  is  “ The  Timber 
Wagon”  (7),  painted  in  1852.  Here  we  see  in 
all  its  breadth  and  force  his  peculiar  style  of 
handling  landscape  during  a considerable  por- 
tion of  his  artistic  career.  Tlie  trees  form  a 
rich  mass  of  foliage  just  beginning  to  be  touched 
with  the  tones  of  autumn,  or  that  is  the  im- 
pression conveyed,  whether  intended  or  not ; a 
broad  light  is  flung  over  the  foreground,  and  the 
distance  is  rich  in  blue  and  purple  tones  as  it 
recedes  from  tho  eye.  This  middle  style  of 
Linnell’s  seems  to  represent  the  abstract  beauty 
and  expression  of  landscape,  treated  with  the 
greatest  breadth,  and  undisturbed  by  any  too 
forcible  local  colour  or  by  any  predominance  of 
one  detail  over  others.  The  landscape  is  not 
localised  either  ; its  general  character  is  English, 
but  it  might  be  elsewhere  than  in  England, 
nor  are  we  concerned  to  determine  where  it 
is  or  to  fir  its  special  character  : it  is  land- 
scape in  the  abstract,  yet  not  imaginary  or 
ideal,  but  true  to  the  broad  facts  of  nature. 
Of  course  there  is  something  wanting  in  this ; 
there  is  an  interest  belonging  to  landscape  of 
which  the  locale  and  detail  are  more  distinctly 
characterised,  which  this  wants.  How  indifferent 
Linnell,  like  other  landscape-painters  of  that 
period,  was  in  regard  to  local  characteristics,  may 
be  seen  inthe  work  which  is  called  “ The  Flight 
into  Egypt”  (32),  about  twelve  years  earlier. 
This  is  a grand  mountain  landscape,  with  the 
sacred  trio  in  the  foreground,  and  the  Pyramids 
put  inthe  distance,  over  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in 
a scene  quite  different  from  any  which  could 
)ossibly  havo  been  found  within  ken  of  the 
f’yramids,  which  were  apparently  added  as  an 
after-thought,  to  give  a title  to  the  picture.  A 
painter  would  be  laughed  at  who  were  to  do 


this  now  ; but  wc  might  compound  with  a few 
of  such  eccentricities  for  the  sake  of  the  broad 
and  grand  style  of  painting  of  which  we  have 
so  few  examples  at  this  time. 

“The  Sandpits”  (3),  painted  four  years  later 
than  the  “ Timber  Wagon,”  seems  already  to 
foreshadowthe  change,  not  too  marked,  bub  still 
quite  recognisable,  which  came  over  the  painter’s 
stylo  in  his  later  years.  That  broad  and  equal 
treatment  seems  already  giving  place  to  a more 
forcibly  accentuated  composition,  in  which  the 
lights  and  shadows  are  more  concentrated  and 
contrasted.  Later  works  tlian  this  display  a 
desire,  which  never  appears  in  Linnell’s  earlier 
and  middle  pictures,  to  represent  remarkable 
and  unusual  effects  of  light  and  colourin  nature. 
His  colours  deepen  and  grow  more  intense  ; he 
paints  crimson-lighted  clouds  at  sunset,  as  in 
“The  Sheepfolds”  (54),  painted  in  1859,  or 
strong  effects  of  another  kind,  as  in  the  ti'e- 
mendous  thunder-cloud  picture,  “ A Storm  in 
Autumn”  (65),  of  which  the  date  seems  to  bo 
no  more  nearly  fixed  than  that  it  is  between 
185G  and  18GG.  This  seems  exaggerated,  at 
least  in  the  apparent  solidity  and  weight  of  the 
cloud,  but  at  least  it  is  no  superficial  sensational 
effect ; it  is  worked  out  with  every  effort  at 
truth,  and  with  great  power ; and  if  in  part  a 
mistake,  it  is  one  worth  more  than  the  successes 
of  a more  feeble  painter.  But  this  teudency  to 
stronger  effects  never  seems  to  have  led  Linnell 
far  away  from  nature,  or  to  have  induced  in 
him  any  love  for  scenic  effects  of  painting.  On 
the  contrary,  almost  the  very  latest  work  exhi- 
bited is  a painting  of  spring  scenery,  “ Crossing 
tho  Bridge  ” (78),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fresh  and  genuine  transcripts  from  nature 
which  could  be  seen  in  landscape  painting;  it 
was  painted  in  the  artist’s  eight3'-lifth  year. 
Comparing  this  with  the  earl\’ woi'ks  of  the  1810 
period,  it  really  seems  as  if  Linnell’s  artistic 
nature  became  younger  and  fresher  with  his 
advancing  years. 

Among  tho  other  examples  of  his  powers  may 
be  mentioned  one  or  two  which  have  an  espe- 
cial interest.  Among  these  is  the  large  and 
very  powerful  work  entitled  “ The  Disobedient 
Prophet”  (66),  which  represents  a class  of 
work  such  as  Poolo  excelled  in,  iu  which, 
though  the  figures  which  give  the  name  to  tho 
painting  are  small  and  companatively  insignifi- 
cant, tho  whole  landscape  appears  to  embody 
in  itself  tho  feeling  appropriate  to  the  event 
represented.  In  this  case  the  landscape  seems 
the  very  one  to  bo  tho  centre  of  some  divine 
judgment ; it  is  dark,  lowering,  and  portentous. 
Another  type  of  work  which  is  represented  in 
one  or  two,  and  only  in  one  or  two,  of  Linnell's 
pictures,  is  wliat  may  be  called  the  idyllic, — 
tho  combination  of  landscape  with  figures  so 
that  both  elements  seem  equally  important  to 
the  general  result.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
how  favourite  a form  of  art  this  has  now  be- 
come. One  of  Linnell’s  specimens  is  unfor- 
tunate,— the  “ Shepherd  tending  his  Flock  ” 
(17).  The  figure  is  ugly  and  uncouth;  but 
another  specimen,  “ Tho  Hayfield  ” (93),  with  a 
group  of  figures  seated  in  the  foreground,  is  re- 
markable in  comparison  with  some  similar  scenes 
as  treated  by  idyllic  painters  at  the  present 
moment.  We  havo  commented  once  or  twice, 
in  noticing  water-colour  exhibitions,  on  the  un- 
real tone  which  hangs  over  some  of  these  rustic 
idylls,  in  which  landscape  and  figures  are  alike 
idealised  out  of  all  natural  life  and  reality.  In 
this  painting  of  Linnell’s  we  have  the  same 
kind  of  scene,  the  same  elements,  treated  with 
a healthy  realism,  not  excluding  poetic  feeling, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  ignoring  the  reality  of 
nature.  It  is  a more  satisfactory  kind  of  pic- 
ture to  the  intellect,  though  less  emotional, 
than  the  painted  idylls  that  are  now  produced. 
In  addition  to  the  landscapes,  the  exhibition 
contains  some  admirable  portraits,  showing  how 
complete  and  all-round  was  the  artist’s  culture. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are  that  of  Carlyle 
at  a youthful  period  of  his  life  (10),  that  of 
“The  Rev.  John  Martin”  (36),  and  that  of  tho 
artist  himself  (50).  Among  the  miniature 
portraits  lent  by  the  Linnell  family  (102)  are 
the  portrait  of  Blake,  from  which  tho  illustra- 
tion iu  Gilchrist’s  “ Life  of  Blake  ” is  taken  ; a 
very  interesting  portrait  of  ilr.  Wedgwood  ; 
and  a curiously  - elaborated  group  of  the 
painter’s  three  children  playing  with  a cat,  the 
stylo  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Linnell 
was  not  without  his  sympathies  for  the  art  of 
the  now  extinct  “ pne-Kaffaellito  brother- 
hood.” 

The  collected  works  of  the  painter  who  was 
iu  his  early  years  one  of  tho  most  prominent 
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and  uncompromiBing  of  the  said  brotherhood, 
though  he  professed  to  bavo  deserted  them 
afterwards  (wo  say  “professed,”  for  his  practice 
does  not  seem  to  have  materially  altered),  are 
hung  in  Galleries  V.  and  VI.  Whatever  may 
bo  said  as  to  individual  works  of  this  collection, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  Rossetti’s  works  are 
nob  among  those  which  will  gain  in  repute  by 
being  studied  en  viasse.  On  tlio  contrary,  we 
should  say  that  ono  look  round  the  galleries 
ought  to  be  enough  to  shako  the  faith  of  any 
wlio  may  have  been  deluded  into  behoving  in 
tbo  absurdly  - exaggerated  claims  which  are 
made  for  this  painter  by  his  partisans,  and 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  equally  made 
by  himself.  Here  was  a painter  who  could 
paint  nothing  but  one  woman,  and  she  a woman 
unlike  auy  healthy  creature  over  seen  under 
the  heavens.  We  go  from  ono  painting  to 
another,  and  (wnth  one  or  two  partial  ex- 
ceptions to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  wo  find 
nothing  hut  a repetition  of  the  same  type 
of  face,  the  same  bhuik  expression  of  sen- 
suous languor,  the  same  full  lips  and  iinpossibly- 
long  nock.  It  is  the  art  of  a dream,  and  of  a 
very  unhealthy  dream.  In  a decorative  sense, 
sorao  of  tho  paintings  are  exceedingly  fine. 
Rossetti  had  a remarkahlo  feeling  for  rich 
colour-combinations,  a feeling  which  seems  to 
liave  been  unaccoinpaTiied  by  any  great  power 
of  drawiug  or  auy  intellectual  energy ; it  im- 
presses itself  upon  us  as  a sensuous  pleasure  in 
beautiful  colour,  “merely  that,  and  nothing 
more.”  We  should  call  some  of  theso,  such  as 
“La  Bella  JIano,”  glorified  furniture  pictures, 
idealised  inc-tl-6rac,  in  which  the  female  who , 
forms  tho  centre  of  tho  scene  has  no  more  ox- 
pres.sion  than  the  furniture;  she  is  one  item  in 
a gorgeous  representation  of  “still  life.”  Ros- 
setti commenced  his  career  with  a rather  dif- 
ferent class  of  work ; he  was  at  tbo  outset 
mainly  a reproducer  of  the  feeling  and  effect  of 
early  Florentine  art,  consciously  assuming  its 
childlike  naivete  and  siinplicity.  The  result  is 
ludicrous  enough  in  such  an  example  as  “ The 
Girlhood  of  tho  Virgin”  (28G),  which  suggests 
tho  idea  of  tho  comer  of  a hospital  ward, 
where  two  rather  meagre  “ sisters  ” are  having 
a half-hour’s  relaxation,  ono  of  them  squatted 
on  one  of  the  beds.  One  sma  1 jjainting  of  this 
period,  however,  “ Paolo  and  Francesca  ” (291), 
a triptych  in  which  Dante  and  Virgil  are  repre- 
sented in  the  centre  relieved  against  a gold 
ground,  is  powerful  in  its  way;  it  is  a purely 
decorative  picture,  and  the  stiff  and  archaic 
style  does  not  seem  out  of  liarmony  with  the 
associations  connected  withDante’s  great  Gothic 
poem.  Among  the  larger  and  later  paintings 
are  two  which  approach  at  least  to  being  great 
picture.?;  there  arc  the  “Svbilla  Palmifcra” 
and  “Tho  Beloved”  (294,  297).  The  latter 
has  been  repainted  since  we  saw  it,  a good 
many  years  ago,  and,  if  our  recollection  is 
right,  1ms  gained  considerably  in  force  for  its 
recent  treatment.  The  subject  refers  to  Solo- 
mon’s Song;  “The  Beloved”  is  a beautiful 
blonde  woman  whose  fair  face  ami  light  hair 
and  flesh  tints  are  the  more  set  off  by  contrast 
with  tho  negro  boy  in  front  of  licr  who  holds 
a gold  goblet  full  of  flowers  before  her  ; she  is 
followed  by  four  other  women,  who  seem  atten- 
dants upon  her.  The  face  of  “tho  beloved”  is 

the  only  ono  among  thclarger  paintings  which  has 

something  higher  in  stamp  than  that  sensuous 
full-lipped  typo  which  jiredominates  every- 
where else ; it  is  a really  beautiful  and  serene 
countenance,  worthy  of  being  beloved.  Tlio 
“ Sybilla  Palmifera”  is  a still  finer,  because 
more  completely  homogeneous,  painting;  it 
i-epresents  a half-length  of  some  mystical 
woman,  seated  in  the  midst  of  a marble  chamber 
where  censers  hum,  and  over  which  a mysterious 
half-light  is  diffused,  amid  which  the  figure  and 
the  room  seem  blended  into  one  harmony  of 
colour  and  feeling,  in  a way  diflicult  to  describe 
at  all  in  words.  This  has  just  missed  being  a 
really  great  picture,— missed  it  for  want  of 
greatness  of  style  and  expression  in  tho  figure. 
She  is,  indeed,  of  a better  type  than  many  of 
the  others ; hut  still  her  face  has  nearly  the 
same  expressionless  languor,  the  same  absence 
of  all  tho  nobler  attributes  of  womanly 
character.  The  painting  entitled  “A  Vision 
of  Fiammetta”  (304),  has  also  a kind  of  gi-oat- 
ness  about  it  it  is  a powerful  work  of  the 
second  order,  sensational,  and  defective  in 
drawing.  As  for  some  of  the  “ ideal  ” women 
portrayed  here,  such  as  “ The  Blue  Bower  ” and 
“ Venus  Verticordia,”  they  aro  simply  women 
who,  if  possible  at  all,  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  decent  society;  indeed,  we  remember,  at 


another  loan  exhibition  a good  while  ago,  to 
have  heard  one  of  them  characterised  by  a 
spectator  by  that  particular  monosyllable  used 
in  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  to  designate  those 
qu(v  qi{<rsfu7/i  corporibus  /admit,  as  Dugald 
Dalgotty  delicately  pub  it,  under  the  veil  of  a 
dead  language.  Even  of  some  that  look  less 
morally  obnoxious,  snch  as  “ The  Salutation  of 
Beatrice,”  one  can  only  say  that  a man  who  fell 
in  love  with  such  a creature  as  that  must  have 
been  in  a nightmare,  and  a very  bad  nightmare. 
We  are  among  those  who  would  encourage  and 
revere  the  ideal  in  art, — among  those  who  think 
that  painting  tends  at  present  far  too  much 
towards  mere  realism ; but  if  “ these  be  thy 
gods,  0 Israel,”  if  this  be  ideal  art,  rather  let 
us  have  Mr.  Millais’s  most  realistic  portrait  of 
the  most  commonplace  London  young  lady, 
Paris  millinery  and  all. 

Of  tho  remaining  portion  of  the  exhibition, 
including  the  works  of  those  more  usually 
classed  as  “ Old  Masters,”  we  may  say  a word 
next  week. 


FRAUDULENT  GIFTS  AND 
COMMISSIONS. 

A LOCAL  scandal  has  recently  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Kensington  Vestry  which 
is  worth  some  attention,  especially  at  the  present 
season.  It  appears  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Scavenging,  Watering,  and  Dust  has  received 
valuable  gifts  from  persons  who  have  taken  the 
dust  and  refuse  from  the  roads.  It  appears, 
too,  that  the  terms  on  which  this  dust  was  dis- 
posed of  were  as  favourable  to  the  Vestry  as 
those  on  wlaich  they  disposed  of  tho  dust  to 
other  parties.  Still  the  gift  which  has  caused 
the  Vestry  to  dismiss  their  superintendent  is  of 
such  value  as  to  make  it  clear  that  tho  persons 
who  gave  it  would  apparently  have  entered  into 
more  favourable  terms  with  tho  Vestry.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  superintendent  entered 
or  had  the  authority  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment as  to  this  dust,  but  that  he  merely,  so  to 
say,  introduced  the  person  who  would  take  the 
dust  and  his  terms  to  tho  Vestry,  and  through 
such  introduction  this  person  obtained  tho  dust 
on  his  terms.  It  seems  to  he  obvious  that 
there  was  no  criminal  offence  committed,  though 
from  a report  iu  a local  paper  it  would  seem 
that  tho  \ estry  have  ordered  a i)rosccution. 
It  is  the  fashion,  however,  of  our  local  bodies 
to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  another,— to  display 
laxity  in  the  general  management  of  theii’ 
affairs,  aud  then,  when  a subordinate  trans- 
gresses, to  rush  into  an  equally  foolish  extreme, 
namely,  that  of  an  absurd  and  useless  severity. 

But  such  a case  as  this  shows  very  strikingly 
the  low  morality  which  exists  in  regard  to  gifts 
and  commissions  of  an  improper  nature  ; that  is 
to  say,  which  are  calculated  to  influence  the 
mind  of  an  employi^,  and  to  cause  him  to  act 
less  strictly  in  his  employer’s  interests.  Judges 
have  declaimed  from  the  bench  against  this 
system,  yet  it  still  flourishes,  and  is  the  canker- 
worm  which  eats  into  uprightness  of  conduct, 
both  in  purely  business  circles  and  among 
those  who  seire  local  bodies,  not  to  speak  of 
douiestic  servants.  Wc  do  not  for  ono  moment 
believe  that  if  we  could  act  as  father-confessor 
to  the  various  ofiicials  of  tho  London  vestries 
wo  should  find  more  than  ono  in  ten  uncon- 
taminated by  this  baneful  system.  Some  may 
take^  such  trifling  gifts  as  turkeys  aud  geese ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  some  small  matter 
has  to  be  arranged  tho  donor  of  the  turkey  is 
given  the  advantage  over  the  person  who  for- 
gets to  offer  gifts  of  this  kind.  When  large 
matters  Lave  to  he  undertaken  it  is  certain 
that  large  gifts  aro  offered,  and,  one  may  be 
sure,  as  a rule,  are  accepted,  which  are  equally 
demoralising  to  tbo  donor  as  to  the  acceptor, 
for  the  former  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  for  his  servant 
will  receive  a gift  from  some  one  who  has  as 
little  Bcrnple  as  his  master.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  comment  upon  the  way  in  which  tradesmen 
give  gifts  and  commissions  to  domestic  servants, 
it  IS  too  notorious  to  he  worth  mentioning  at 
length;  hut  wo  may  say  that  from  careful 
observation  we  are  certain  that  one  of  the 
causes  which  has  helped  to  make  some  of  the 
largest  co-operativo  societies  so  great  successes, 
has  been  the  fact  that  masters  and  mistresses 
know  that  in  dealing  at  these  emporiums  their 
servants  will  not  he  contaminated,  and  their 
fidelity  shaken,  by  gifts  given  with  the  sole 
object  of  biassing  them  in  favour  of  the  donor, 
whether  he  deserves  it  or  not. 


We  have  said  that  the  judges  have  done  their 
best  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice  of  fraudulent 
gifts  nud  commissions.  Some  years  ago  a case 
was  decided, — that  of  Sorby  v.  Smith,  — iu 
which  it  was  held  that  gifts  given  with  the 
intention  of  biassing  the  mind  of  the  donee  in 
favour  of  the  donor  and  against  the  interest  of 
his  employer,  rendered  the  contract  void,  and 
that  the  employer  of  the  unfaithful  servant 
could  break  off  the  contract  made  by  him,  and 
say,  “ No  ; it  is  a contract  not  fair  in  its  incep- 
tion, and  I refuse  to  abide  by  it  now  that  I 
know  that  my  agent’s  mind  was  influenced  by 
gifts  from  the  other  contracting  party.”  That 
is  a judgment  which  we  should  like  to  see  more 
often  invoked  by  persons  who  discover  that 
their  agents  receive  such  gifts,  for  it  contains 
a principle  which  English  judges  earnestly 
desire  to  apply.  Then  followed  a more  recent 
decision,  in  which  a person  had  been  promised 
a gift  if  he  would  do  somo  act  favourable  to  the 
promising  party, — Harrington  c.  The  Victoria 
Dock  Company  ; and  here  again  the  Court 
enunciated  the  principle  that  tho  contract,  as 
between  promiser  and  promisee,  was  void, 
and  that  such  a promised  gift  could  not 
be  recovered.  Still  more  recently,  tho  cele- 
brated case  of  Barbour  i’.  Williamson,  came 
before  tho  Courts,  in  which  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  ordered  that  commissions  improperly 
received  must  be  accounted  for  to  the  principals 
by  tho  agents  who  received  them.  From  this 
brief  summary  of  somo  of  tho  best  known 
recent  judicial  decisions  upon  this  subject,  it  is 
clear  that  onr  judges  have  done  all  they  can  to 
put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  practice  of  what 
we  have  called  fraudulent  gifts  and  commissions. 
But  with  regret  wo  say,  we  fear  that  these 
decisions  have  been  practically  unavailing. 
Considering  the  pitch  to  which  the  practice  has 
increased,  influential  individuals  and  bodies, 
whether  they  arc  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  managing  local  matters,  should,  if  they 
really  desire  to  lessen,— we  fear  it  would  be 
Utopian  to  say  to  put  an  end  to, — this  practice, 
band  themselves  together  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  associations  enough  and  to  spare  to 
put  an  end  to  vivisection,  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
animals,  to  protect  liberty  and  projierty,  and  so 
on.  Surely  there  are  some  persons  influential 
enough  aud  earnest  enough  to  found  a society 
for  the  abolition  of  illicit  gifts  and  commissions. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  a man  of  extreme 
energy  and  courage,  and  has  decided  opinions 
on  this  subject,  as  his  letters  to  tbo  Times 
sufficiently  show ; but  to  write  letters  even  to 
the  leading  journal  is  but  to  cry  in  the  wilderness; 
something  more  practical  must  be  done.  A 
society  such  as  we  now  suggest  would,  so  far  as 
its  own  members  were  concerned,  be  a nucleus 
of  upright  persons  and  bodies  who  would,  in 
their  own  matters  at  least,  set  a good  example, 
aud  also  do  their  best  to  exterminate  the 
practice  among  those  with  whom  they  mixed. 
By  continual  publications  they  would  keep  the 
mattei’  before  the  public,  by  meetings  from 
time  to  time  they  would  produce  a similar  effect. 
They  should  enlist  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  for  to 
promote  this  end  would  be  to  promote  a higher 
tone  of  general  morality,  and,  indeed,  no 
class  of  tho  community  should  ho  left  un- 
touched. Tho  society  should  unflinchingly 
expose  these  unrighteous  practices  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  even  though  they  should 
he  exposed  to  law-suits,  which  they  should 
courageously  face  when  they  knew  that  their 
dcminciatiuus  had  been  based  upon  well- 
ascertained  aud  carefully-weighed  facts.  We 
confess  we  see  no  other  nie.ans  at  present  of 
lessening  this  great  evil ; we  and  other 
journals  may  from  time  to  time  take  up  our 
parable  against  it,  but  by  masses  of  persons, 
in  most  affairs  of  life  honest  and  straight- 
forward men,  this  custom  of  fraudulent  gifts 
and  commissions  is  not  regarded  as  a wrong 
practice.  Subordinates  see  it  followed  by 
superiors,  and  from  one  end  of  England  to 
another  it  flourishes  unshaken  but  by  an 
occasional  blow.  Tho  only  consolation  which 
we  at  present  find  is  that,  among  two  bodies, 
at  any  rate,  there  will  always  exist  steadfast 
and  energetic  protestors  against  this  disgraceful 
practice,  and  that  is  in  the  press  and  on  tho 
bench. 


Hastings.— Mr.  P.  Johnson,  of  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  has  generously  offered  to  construct  a 
largo  concrete  breakwater  for  the  protection 
of  the  Hastings  fishermen,  and  present  it  to 
the  ton-n.  The  cost  of  such  a breakwater  ia 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  reach  20,000i, 
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TWO  MUSEUMS  AT  ALNWICK. 

The  second  mnseani  placed  within  the  walla 
of  Alnwick  Caatle  contains  a large  collec- 
tion of  choicely  - selected  antiquities,  which 
have  been  lucidly  and  readably  described  by 
Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruco  in  a handsome  com- 
panion volume*  to  Dr.  Birch’s  “ Catalogue  of 
Rgyptian  Antiquities,”  of  which  wo  gave  a 
notice  lately.f  In  fact,  the  printing,  and  the 
numerous  coloured  plates  and  woodcuts  with 
which  the  volume  is  adorned,  render  this  book 
ranch  more  beautiful  than  the  one  above  men- 
tioned. The  objects  here  considered,  also,  if 
they  yield  to  Egyptian  antiquities  in  regard  to 
their  great  age,  will  probably  interest  a larger 
number  of  antiquaries.  The  museum  described 
by  Dr.  Bruce  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
It  may  bo  taken  to  have  commenced  with  the 
removal  of  a fine  Roman  slab  found  on  the 
Roman  wall  at  Ilunnum,  Ilalton-Chesters,  in 
1769,  to  Alnwick  Castle  shortly  after  its 
discovery.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the 
idea  of  collecting  in  the  castle  all  antiquarian 
objects  that  came  under  his  control  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  Sir  David  W.  Smith,  com- 
missioner to  the  second  and  third  dukes  of 
Northumberland.  Thus,  for  example,  some 
valuable  urns  dug  up  on  the  Northumberland 
estates,  and  some  Roman  inscriptions  from  sites 
within  the  county,  were  also  acquired.  The 
removal  of  a number  of  inscribed  and  sculp- 
tured Roman  stones  from  the  station  of 
Chesters,  and  the  archaeological  objects  found 
on  another  Roman  station,  that  of  Bremenium, 
on  the  Redewater,  excavated  in  1852,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  number  of  objects  that  were 
now  gradually  being  brought  together.  Not 
long  afterwards  several  altars  and  monumental 
stones  which  had  been  found  in  the  Roman 
camps  of  High  Rochester  and  Risingham  were 
presented  by  their  owners  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  now  hold  an  important 
place  among  their  contemporaries  in  the 
mnseum.  Further  additions  were  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Wonbam 
Manor,  the  well-knowu  antiquary,  who  from 
time  to  time  secured  several  archaeological 
objects  of  importance  for  comparison  witli  the 
objects  already  in  the  museum,  aud  it  was 
further  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  Pompeian  relics  presented 
by  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1854.  At 
later  periods  a number  of  Roman  and  Media'val 
remains  were  obtained  froni  the  collections 
formed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  of  Lincoln  ; some 
urns  and  bronzes,  procured  at  the  sale  of  the 
collection  formed  by  Mr.  F.  Dixon,  of  Worthing  ; 
and  a very  large  series  of  Irish  relic.s  of  an 
early  period  secured  on  the  dispersion  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Walker’s  museum.  Excavations  on  the 
site  of  Roman  Bath,  the  Aqu(T  SoUs  of  ancient 
writers,  yielded  some  interesting  remains,  and 
the  curiosities  collected  by  Mr.  Davison,  of 
Alnwick,  contributed  a further  selection  of 
miscellaneous  antiquities.  With  these  materials 
the  present  museum  now  located  in  the  “ Postern 
Tower  ” of  the  castle  is  chiefly  filled,  and  the 
compilation  of  a catalogue  of  its  contents  was 
naturally  the  next  consideration.  This  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Way,  who  in  a great  measure 
arranged  the  contents,  and  superintended  the 
preparation  of  most  of  the  finely-engraved 
illustrations  with  which  the  volume  is  so 
copiously  filled.  Mr.  Way’s  health,  however, 
failed,  and  Dr.  Bruce  undertook  the  completing 
of  the  catalogue,  which  as  an  illustrated  work 
upon  general  archceology  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  all  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  its  production,  among  whom  Dr.  Bruce 
mentions  Canon  Greenwell,  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks. 

The  catalogue,  which  has  been  prepared  to 
some  extent  in  classified  and  chronological 
order,  commences  with  the  consideration  of  the 
British  antiquities  of  the  earlier  periods.  Here, 
as  Dr.  Bruce  truly  writes,  it  seems  certain  that 
there  have  been  tribes  of  men,  and  still  are, 
whose  solo  implements  have  been  formed  of 
stone  ; others,  ignorant  of  iron,  but  possessing 
weapons  of  bronze  ; and,  lastly,  those  who  have 
left  behind  them  relics  composed  both  of  brass 
and  iron.  These  classes  must  bo  taken  to  re- 
present different  degrees  and  forms  of  civilisa- 
tion, rather  than  successive  eras  of  time,  and 
we  must  not  attempt  to  define  these  periods  too 
strictly,  for  they  often  run  into  each  other,  and 

• “A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  chiefly 
British,  at  Alnwick.”  Printed  for  private  distrilnition. 
Neweastle-on-Tjne.  (Andrew  Reid.) 
t See  BuUJei-,  vol.  iliii.,  p.  771. 


the  survival  of  archaic  arts  forms  a disturbing 
element  in  the  many  problems  connected  with 
these  questions.  The  sepulchral  vessels  of  this 
class  in  the  museum  are  all  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  They  are  handmade,  and  innocent  of 
the  potter’s  wheel,  and  are,  therefore,  when  wo 
take  into  consideration  their  size  and  symmetry, 
surprising  examples  of  fictile  art.  The  patterns 
have  been  variously  made  upon  them  ; some 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  drawing  a sharply- 
pointed  instrument  over  the  clay  when  moist, 
or  impressing  a notched  or  squared  piece  of 
bone  or  wood  on  tbe  surface  of  the  pot ; others, 
again,  show  dotted  markings,  impressions  of 
human  finger-nails,  and  not  infrequently  the 
peculiar  impression  produced  by  a twisted  thong 
is  found  when  the  ornamentation  is  carefully 
examined  in  detail.  Of  the  four  great  sub- 
divisions of  sepulchral  fictilia,  viz.,  cinerary 
urns,  incense-cups,  food  vessels,  and  drinking- 
cups,  there  are  abundant  specimens  in  the  Aln- 
wick Museum.  Of  these,  that  called  incense- 
cups  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because 
the  exact  uses  to  which  these  vessels  were 
applied  is  at  present  only  conjectural.  The 
author,  however,  appears  to  incline  to  consider 
them  as  having  been  used  as  chafers  for  tho 
convoying  of  firo  from  some  sanctified  source  to 
the  funeral  pile.  In  this  view  he  is  supported 
by  several  antiquaries  of  great  reputation.  Tho 
food-vessels  include  one  5i  in.  high,  found  in 
1833  in  a field  near  Hazon,  in  the  parish  of 
Shilbottle,  Northumberland.  This  is  worthy  of 
notice,  because  it  is  stated  there  was  a lid  to  it 
when  first  dug  up,  and  five  small  stunted 
handles  have  evidently  been  attached,  at  equal 
distances,  to  the  shoulder,  three  of  them  being 
now  broken  off.  In  this  case  tbe  markings  are 
due  to  the  employment  of  a twisted  thong.  The 
ornamentation  upon  another  food-vessel  of  un- 
usual form  shows  peculiar  lozenge-shaped  im- 
pressions made  by  thrj  redoubled  application  of 
a triangular  tool.  The  Irish  sepulchral  urns 
which  close  this  section  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  Northumbrian  examples,  but  they  possess 
elaborate  details  of  ornamental  work  peculiar 
to  themselves.  The  British  town  or  fortification 
at  Greaves  Ash,  described  at  length  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Tate,  has  contributed  some  relics  to 
this  museum  of  prehistoric  pottery. 

Of  stone  im{)lomeDts  many  good  examples 
have  been  found  in  the  county  on  the  sites  of 
camps  and  dwellings  now  obliterated  by  the 
plough.  One  of  these  is  an  instructive  specimen, 
presumed  to  have  been  found  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Alnwick,  having  a length  of  4J  in.  and 
breadth  of  2^  in. ; it  has  a depression  on  both 
faces  so  as  to  give  a bold  to  the  finger  and 
thumb  whenheld  in  the  band  ; it  is  also  notched 
in  its  side  so  as  to  give  a firmer  attachment 
when  used  with  a handle.  In  this  class  also  is 
a small  chisel  formed  of  serpentine,  found  in  n 
grave  in  Norfolk  Island.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
large  canoe  full  of  men  had  been  driven  by 
contrary  winds  from  New  Zealand,  and  that 
this  grave,  one  of  no  less  than  seventeen  in  a 
row,  contained  the  remains  of  many  of  the 
crew.  Perforated  axes,  arrow-heads,  javelin- 
heads,  baminer-stones,  pounders,  weights  or 
sinkers,  whetstones,  burnishers,  spindle-whorls, 
beads,  kiiives,  chisels,  scrapers,  cups  with  per- 
forated handles,  and  miscellaneous  objects 
attest  the  richness  of  this  portion  of  the 
museum.  The  pateolithic  stone  implements 
are  not  particularly  numerous. 

At  this  part  of  the  book  an  interesting  dis- 
sertation is  introduced  upon  tho  ancient 
markings  on  stone  found  at  Routing  Lynn 
and  Old  Bewick,  and  also  in  many  other 
places,  chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Northumberland,  Argyleshire,  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Kerry.  Many  ingenious  theories  to 
account  for  these  mysterious  markings  liave 
been  suggested.  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  has  recently  written,  in  tho  Journal 
of  the  British  Arch»ological  Association,  upon 
some  Scottish  examples,  and  discusses  at  length 
the  various  theories  connected  with  them.  The 
author  of  this  catalogue,  however,  sees  in  them 
a symbolism  indicating  the  belief,  or  at  least 
tho  hope,  of  a future  life,  and  quotes  from  Sir 
J.  Y.  Simpson  a passage  pointing  out  that  these 
symbols  are  sometimes  found  engraved  on  the 
outer  or  inner  surfaces  of  the  stone  lids  of  the 
ancient  kistvaen  and  mortuary  urns.  Tho  remains 
of  the  dead  which  occupied  these  cists  and  urns 
were  covered  over  with  stones  carved  with  these 
rude  concentric  circles,  apparently  just  as  after- 
wards, in  early  Christian  times,  they  were 
covered  >vith  cut  emblems  of  the  cross  placed  j 
in  tho  same  position.  I 


Bronze  implements  follow  next  in  order,  and 
one  of  the  finest  and  least  conventional  in 
character  is  a flat  axe  found  near  Corbridge, 
in.  long,  with  a cutting  edge  of  -Ht  in.  It  is 
highly  decorated  with  chevrons  and  acute 
angles,  having  at  first  sight  somewhat  of  tho 
appearance  of  basket-work,  probably  effected, 
as  Dr.  Bruce  conjectures,  by  the  action  of  a fine 
chisel.  Canon  Greenwell’s  Chollerford  axe  may 
bo  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  the  orna- 
mentation, but  its  flanges  and  stop-ridge  claim 
a place  in  a more  advanced  period  of  human 
handiworks.  Tho  consideration  of  palstaves, 
socketed  celts,  swords,  daggers,  spears,  blades 
of  weapons,  moulds,  and  shields  next  follows, 
succeeded  by  the  account  of  objects  of  the  later 
Celtic  and  early  iron  age.  The  antiquities  of 
the  Saxon  period  commence  with  an  illustration 
and  interesting  description  of  an  inscribed 
sepulchral  cross  found  in  the  ruins  of  Woden’s 
church  at  the  month  of  the  river  Alne,  which 
formerly  ran  into  tho  sea  to  tho  south  of  the 
church,  but  it  has  now  altered  its  course  and 
passes  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  tho 
church,  thus  separating  it  from  tho  village 
of  Alnmouth.  Tho  “uncouth  sculpture”  with 
which  this  stone  is  rudely  “deck’d,”  is 
a representation  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
the  feet  being  placed,  as  in  all  very  archaic 
work  of  the  kind,  side  by  side  and  not  one  upon 
the  other.  Tho  knotwork  which  replenishes  the 
rest  of  the  stone’s  surface  is  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  many  well-knowu  crosses,  as  well  as 
with  the  ornaments  found  depicted  in  early 
manu.scripts  of  tho  so-called  Irish  school.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar,  although  mutilated  inscription, 
which  gives  the  greatest  charm  to  the  relic. 
This  is  engraved  in  rude  Roman  capitals,  with 
tho  exception  of  two,  or  perhaps  three  Runic 
characters,  a combination  of  great  rarity  and 
indicative  of  a period  of  transition  from  one 
alphabet  to  the  other,  or  of  a coalescing  of  forms 
selected  from  each.  Although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  sculpture  marks  the  site  of 
“ Eadulf’s  grave,”  we  see  no  reason  why  a name 
so  frequently  found  as  “ Eadulf  ” in  Saxon  times 
should  be  applied  specially  to  the  Eadulf  who,  in 
the  year  705  usurped  the  crown  of  the  North- 
umbrians on  the  death  of  Alfrid,  and  was  slain 
in  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Barn- 
borough  or  Bebbanburg,  as  related  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  other  historians.  From  its 
ecclesiastical  characteristics  we  may  more  pro- 
perly assign  it  to  the  grave  of  one  of  tho  two 
abbots  named  Eaduulf,  who  are  duly  enrolled 
in  the  Durham  Book  of  Life,  the  “ Liber  Yitm 
Dunelmensis,”  an  early  ninth-century  manu- 
script written  in  licjuid  gold  and  silver,  now 
entitled  “ Domitian  A.  YII.,”  in  tho  British 
Museum. 

Fine  Saxon  fibulte  or  buckles,  copper  and 
bronze  weapons  found  in  Ireland,  objects  found 
at  Stanwick,  in  Yorkshire,  and  various  minor 
antiquities,  are  next  considered,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a series  of  Medimval  seals  of  the 
Percy  family  appears  iucongniou.s  and  out  of 
place  here  in  the  work  just  before  a notice  of 
Chinese  seals  of  porcelain  and  steatite,  followed 
by  a long  series  of  specimens  of  Roman  pottery. 
Among  the  Samian  vessels,  one  shows  the 
esteem  in  which  these  vessels  wore  held,  by 
having  been  mended  in  ancient  times  with  a 
rivet  of  lead  after  it  was  broken.  The  Romano- 
British  vases  found  in  various  sites  in  Britain 
are  very  typical  of  their  kind.  Their  descrip- 
tion is  followed  by  some  mural  fresco  paintings 
from  Pompeii,  among  which  the  seated  priestess 
charming  a snake  by  sounding  a nislrum  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  its  characteristic  drawing 
and  colouring ; specimens  of  Roman  glass  and 
terra  cottas  ; a dimyxos,  or  lamp  for  two  mcks  ; 
a trilychnis,  or  three-fold  burner,  and  other 
lamps ; and  some  bronze  bells  and  utensils, 
deserve  attention  before  we  pass  on  to  the  fac- 
simile of  the  celebrated  Roman  silver  dish  or 
lanx,  bearing  a mythological  design  or  com- 
position, of  which  a fine  steel  engraving  gives 
a faithful  representation.  This  charming  and 
elaborate  relic  of  Roman  silversmiths’  art  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  1735  at  Corbridge, 
by  a blacksmith’s  daughter,  and  after  passing 
through  various  vici.ssitudes,  and  even  mutila- 
tions, at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  rightful 
owner,  Charles  Seymour,  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Its  shape  is  a rectangle,  measuring 
15  in.  by  nearly  20  in.  It  has  been  described  in 
detail  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  author  of  this  catalogue  reproduces  that 
writer’s  account  of  it.  Equally  unique  and 
beautiful  is  the  bronze  enamelled  cup,  familiarly 
known  ns  the  “Rudge”  cup.  Its  diameter  is 
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4 in.,  and  height,  3 in.  This  noble  Roman  relic, 
of  which  a charming  coloured  plate  is  given  in 
the  work  before  us,  was  found  in  the  year  1725, 
in  a well  close  to  the  site  of  a Roman  building 
at  Rudgo  Coppice,  near  Froxfield,  Wilts,  during 
the  progi'ess  of  some  scientific  excavations. 
The  cup  probably  came  into  the  well  by  acci- 
dent, or  was  cast  in  for  concealment,  although 
the  idea  was  long  entertained  that  the  cup  bad 
been  purposely  thrown  into  the  well  as  a pro- 
l)itiatory  offering  to  the  Nymph  who  presided 
over  its  waters.  From  the  time  of  Horsley, 
the  learned  author  of  “ Biitannia  Romana,”  to 
the  present  day,  this  cup  has  worthily  enjoyed 
an  unrivalled  reputation  among  the  choicest 
and  most  valuable  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
Britain.  Its  shape  resembles  that  of  a shallow 
cup  or  basin.  It  is  ornamented  with  champlevd 
enamel  work,  consisting  of  a red  lino  in  the 
form  of  a simple  rectangular  mmander,  en- 
closing square  panels  divided  by  a cross  into 
four  cantons  of  alternate  colour,  and  sots  of 
four  crescents  placed  edge  to  edge.  Around 
the  rim  of  the  cup  is  a frieze  or  ribbon,  con- 
taining, in  Roman  capitals  (the  a having  no 
cross-bar),  the  following  inscription  : — 

A ■ MAISABAtLAVAVXELODV.MCAMBOGLANSBANNA. 

In  this  Dr.  Bruce  recognises  the  names  of  five 
))laces  connected  with  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
North  of  England,  but  he  offers  no  explanation 
of  the  fact  of  its  discovery  so  far  away  from 
the  sites  which  it  enumerates.  He  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  this  inscription  contains  the 
names  of  the  resting-places  of  a pilgrim  pro- 
ceeding from  Maia,  perhaps  tbo  Magna  of  the 
Notitia  (now  Great-Chesters,  to  the  north  of 
Haltwhistle),  through  Aballaba  (undetermined), 
Axelodunum  (thought  by  Prof.  Hubner  and 
others  to  be  near  Maryport),  and  Amboglanna 
(now  Birdoswald),  to  Banna,  for  which  the 
author  suggests  the  modern  Gilsland.  But  wo 
agree  with  Br.  Bruce  that,  even  with  the  aid  of 
this  conjecture,  those  places  cannot  be  linked 
together  into  a probable  line  of  march  from 
any  one  station  to  another. 

A plan  of  excavations  carried  on  very  systo- 
matically  in  1852  at  the  Roman  camp  of 
Bremenium,  or  High  Rochester,  showing  the 
general  result  of  the  whole  of  the  operations, 
follows,  remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which 
the  buildings  have  been  packed  together,  and 
for  the  finding  of  several  underground  tanks  in 
the  station,  a circumstance  that  has  not  been 
much  noticed  before.  The  antiquities  found 
during  the  course  of  exploring  the  camp,  which 
was  enclosed  in  a wall  having  the  remarkable 
thickness  of  16  ft.  6 in.,  include,  among  miscel- 
laneous minor  objects,  a circular  bronze  orna- 
ment of  open-work,  nearly  3 in.  in  diameter, 
having  an  eagle  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
an  inscription,  which  reads,  con.  or  com.  optim. 
MAXIM.  ; portion  of  a ridgo  tile,  bearing  the 
stamp,  LEG  VI  V (Legio  sexla  vicirix)  j and  a 
white  tciTa-cotta  figure  of  Venus  holding 
a towel,  similar  to  those  engraved  in  Barker’s 
“Lares  and  Penates’’  (p.  193),  C.  R.  Smith’s 
“ Collectanea  ” (vi.  52),  and  his  “ Roman 
Loudon”  (p.  109). 

A great  feature  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  is 
the  series  of  fine  Roman  inscribed  and  sculp- 
tured slabs  and  altars.  They  come,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  Roman  wall  at  Huuniim  or 
Hfilton-Chesters,  and  the  stations  of  Cilurnum, 
or  Chesters,  on  the  North  Tyne ; Bremenium, 
already  spoken  of  as  High  Rochester,  near 
Rede  Water;  and  Habitancum,  now  Risingham, 
on  the  same  river.  The  Roman  capital  charac- 
ters employed  in  these  inscriptions  appear  to 
range  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  The  names  of  the  various  deities, 
legions,  and  personages  recorded  on  these  relics, 
and  the  elegant  forms  of  Roman  art  details  and 
proportions  which  they  exhibit,  are  well  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  of  the  antiquary.  Wo  can 
only  notice  here  a few  salient  points,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  altar  of  the  “ Transmarine 
Mothers,”  an  unusual  epithet  of  the  “ Dem 
Matres”;  the/yl/ot  ornaments  on  the  altarnum- 
bered  844,  exactly  like  those  found  on  archaic 
Cypriote  pottery  of  about  1,000  years’  greater 
antiquity  than  this  altar,  on  the  breasts  of 
Chinese  idols,  ancient  Phceuiciau  fictilia,  in 
Buddhist  symbolism,  on  early  Syracusan  coins, 
and  on  Trojan  whorls ; the  occurrence  of  the 
Spanish  tribe  of  the  Vardulli,  whose  cohorts 
garrisoned  Bremenium  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Trajan,  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era;  and  a “dreaming  altar,” 
inscribed  with  two  hexameter  lines, — “ somnio 
PRAEMOXITVS  MILES  HANG  PONERE  IVSSIT  ARAM 


QVAE  FABIO  NVPTA  EST  NY.MPniS  VENERANDIS.” 

Cohorts  of  the  Lingones,  Dalmatians,  and  Astu- 
rians, and  vexillatious  of  various  legions  ai‘o  men- 
tioned in  succeeding  inscriptions.  No.  895,  a 
slab  from  Cilurnum,  seems  to  represent  a scene 
in  the  amphitheatre,  showing  a combat  between 
a lion  and  a gladiator,  in  which  the  animal  has 
overcome  his  human  foe.  The  president,  seated 
in  a niche  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  signal  which  decides  the  fate  of 
combatants.  Tho  last  slab  which  we  shall  men- 
tion comes  from  a tank  on  tho  northern  margin 
of  the  Prmtorium  at  Bremenium.  Dr.  Bruce 
recognises  in  this  carving  tho  bighly-creditable 
skill  of  tbo  soldier  artist,  but  thinks  it  is 
difficult  to  say  why  the  subject  of  three  nymphs 
at  their  ablutions  in  a fountain  should  have 
been  chosen  for  the  adornment  of  his  barracks, 
for  “ fire  rather  than  cold  water  would  be 
tho  groat  want  of  tho  Spanish  soldiery  of 
Bremenium.”  But  may  not  this  subject  bo 
in  some  measure  explained  by  comparison 
with  nymphis  venerandis  of  the  inscription 
quoted  above  ? The  catalogue  closes  with 
notices  of  some  miscellaneous  Mcdimval  re- 
mains. These  two  museums,  and  the  catalogues 
in  which  their  contents  are  so  carefully  and 
completely  described,  form  features  connected 
with  Alnwick  Castle  which  raise  it  far  beyond 
the  usual  interest  that  attaches  to  ancient 
buildings.  Tho  former  advances  tho  study  of 
Egyptian  archaeology  in  no  slight  degree ; the 
latter  forms  an  indispensable  contribution  to- 
wards the  early  history  of  Northumberland, 
and  assists  the  student  of  prehistoric  British 
history  in  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
that  path  of  inquiry  is  beset. 


HALL  DOORS  AND  HOUSE  DANGERS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

A BAD  piece  of  workmanship  can  undoubtedly 
give  pain  and  considerable  annoyance,  and  in  a 
dwelling  a badly-made  and  ill-fitting  door  is  a 
source  of  continual  trouble  and  vexation.  The 
ills  to  which  doors  are  subject  chiefly  arise 
through  faults  in  their  materials,  making, 
fitting,  and  hanging.  There  are,  however, 
other  subsidiary  causes  contributing  to  the  ills 
which  affect  doors,  but  it  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  the  main  ones  are  insufficient  scantling 
and  bad  workmanship,  and  these  two  defects 
are  common  to  tho  majority  of  tho  doors  and 
other  framings  of  our  present  day  speculatively- 
built  dwellings.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, however,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
a bad  door  may  not  be  made  of  scantling  in 
every  way  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a good 
door,  or  that  a door  may  not  turn  out  unsatis- 
factory with  even  passably  good  workmanship. 
There  is  nearly  always  the  certainty  of  satis- 
factory service  when  the  proper  methods  are 
adopted,  but  there  can  be  no  hope  when  the 
conditions  of  durability  are  ignored.  Between 
an  eighteenth  or  an  early  nineteenth  century 
hall,  parlour,  or  drawing-room  door,  in  the 
houses  of  our  merchants  and  gentry,  and  the 
doors  now  manufactured  for  use  in  our  subui'baa 
dwelbugs, — there  is  as  much  diffex'ence  as  exists 
between  solidity  and  hollowness,  or  reality  and 
^sham.  Substantial  and  w’ell-tiuisbed  doors, 
after  the  old  method,  of  course,  are  made,  but 
only  in  a limited  number,  or  when  specially 
stipulated  for  by  architects  and  clients,  in 
bouses  of  the  better  class,  or  in  those  coming 
under  the  class  of  family  mansions  or  public 
offices.  The  six-panelled  doors,  with  their 
mouldings  on  stiles  and  rails,  worked  in  the 
solid,  and  the  squares  of  their  raised  panels 
moulded  as  well,  seem,  except  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  things  of  the  past.  The 
four-panelled  door,  IJin.  thick,  but  generally 
much  less,  with  its  i in.  thick  panels,  aud  its 
stuck-on  mouldings,  is  made  to  do  service  in 
place  of  the  former,  in  which  the  framing  was 
from  2 in.  to  2i  in.,  with  a thickness  of  panelling 
(in  the  centre)  almost  flush  with  the  framing. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  the  doors  of 
our  private  mansions  and  public  offices  were  not 
only  made  to  present  a pleasing  and  effective 
appearance,  but  were  made  with  a vie  w to  their 
durability  and  the  safety  of  the  hoUsehoId. 
These  latter  points  are  seldom  considered  now, 
particixlarly  in  towns  and  cities,  on  account  of 
our  organised  police  system.  The  constable  is 
expected  to  secure  what  the  public  leaves  in- 
secure, and  inducements  are  held  out  to  thieves 
and  burglars  to  force  and  break  into  dwellings 
through  the  flimsy  character  of  the  materials 


aud  workmanship  of  our  doors  and  windows. 
There  can  bo  no  question  that,  if  suburban 
London  of  to-day  was  dependent  on  the  system 
of  police  inspection  that  obtained  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  this  century,  burglaries  would 
count  by  the  thousands  nightly  from  the  cha- 
racter of  our  doors  and  window-sashes,  in  make, 
materials,  and  fittings.  Let  us  here  draw  a 
comparison  between  what  may  be  called  tho 
old-fashioned  and  durable  hall-door  and  tho 
modern  substitute  in  our  suburban  houses. 
The  former  was  seldom  less  than  3 in. 
thick  when  finished  and  hung,  for  if  framed 
of  in.  scantling,  tho  diagonal  sheeting 
on  the  inside  made  it  up  to  3 in.  The  door 
outside  was  generally  a six-raised-panelled 
one,  with  mouldings  struck  in  the  solid.  The 
hinges  were  wrought  iron,  the  lock  was  large 
and  strongly  made,  there  were  top  and  bottom 
bolts,  and  a chain  for  fastening  right  across  at 
night.  We  will  pass  over  the  large  knockers 
and  ornamental  fui’uituro.  Tho  fanlight  over 
the  door  was  generally  semicircular,  with 
two  or  three  or  more  bars  radiating  from  tho 
centre,  but  for  safety  there  were  upright 
bars  of  ornamental  iron  work  fixed  in  tho  head 
of  the  door-frame,  within  the  fan-light,  rising  to 
tbo  soffit  of  the  arch  above.  In  several  instances 
the  old-fashioned  hall-doors  were  oak  framed, 
and  bad  within  their  diagonal  wooden  sheeting 
on  the  inside  sheets  of  iron,  of  the  thickness,  at 
least,  of  hoop  iron.  Sometimes  the  diagonal 
beaded  matchwood  was  dispensed  with,  and  tho 
sheeting  of  iron  supplied  its  place.  The  insides 
of  the  window-shutters  to  the  principal  rooms 
weie  also  often  sheeted  with  iron.  This,  then, 
was  a specimen  of  the  burglar-proof  hall-doors 
of  our  grandfathers’  time.  Let  us  see  what 
their  highly-civilised  and  law-abiding  grand- 
children are  content  with,  relying  upon  tlie  arm 
of  an  officer  who  is  supposed  to  bo  ubiquitous, 
but  who  nevertheless  must  be  often  absent 
when  he  is  most  needed.  The  modern  suburban 
dwelling  hall-door  is  seldom  2 in.  in  the  thick- 
ness of  its  framing;  indeed,  it  is  often  made 
from  in.  timber,  and  when  finished  is,  of 
course,  less.  It  has  four  panels,  the  upper  ones 
being  glass,  flowered  and  circular-headed,  to 
make  a “genteel”  appearance,  and  the  two 
bottom  panels  are  about  i in.  thick  pino  or  deal. 
A common  ogee-moulding  is  planted  round  the 
bottom  panels,  and  the  same  kind  of  moulding 
is  made  to  act  as  the  ornament  and  rabbet  for 
the  glass  panels  on  the  top.  Centi'e  upright 
rails  ormuutins  form  the  divisions  between  tho 
panels.  There  is  no  sheeting  of  any  sort  on 
tho  inside  of  this  kind  of  hall-doors,  but  a 
shutter  of  the  commonest  and  flimsiest  kind  is 
made  to  be  affixed  at  night-time  within  the  glass 
panels,  but  these  shutters  are  not  always  used 
or  put  up  by  the  servants.  These  hall-doors 
are  hinged  by  a pair  of  metal  butt  hinges,  have 
a very  ordinary  lock,  and  a few  inches  of  night 
chain.  The  chain  in  question  is  moro  used  for 
keeping  the  door  ajar  at  times  to  let  in  the 
fresh  air  and  let  out  tho  foul,  and  for  other 
household  purposes,  than  for  any  absolute  safety 
ic  affords.  It  can  bo  seen  at  a glance  that  tho 
modeiTi  suburban  hall-door  affords  no  protection 
against  bui-glary.  Its  bottom  panels  could  bo 
kicked  through  by  the  heel  of  a man’s  boot,  or 
cut  through  in  a few  minutes  by  a certain 
class  of  pocket-knife,  not  to  speak  of  those 
handy  little  and  almost  noiseless  saws  of  which 
burglars,  as  well  as  joiners  and  cabinetmakers, 
know  the  use.  The  “jemmy,”  however,  that 
terrible  night  weapon  and  lever  of  the  burglar, 
is  all-sufficient  to  force  our  modern  ball-doors 
from  their  hinges  and  flimsy  fastenings.  Give 
an  experienced  burglar  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
security  from  a surprise  on  the  part-  of  an 
inmate  of  a house  or  passing  policeman  or  other 
person  outside,  and  your  modern  suburban  hall- 
door  aud  wndow-sashes  will  give  way  to  tho 
leverage  he  applies  if  he  lacks  a sharp-cutting  or 
opening  tool,  which  he  seldom  does  in  the  form 
of  ingenious  pocket-knives,  skeleton  keys,  &c. 
Hall-doors  whose  outer  face  is  flush  at  bottom 
with  an  oaken  threshold  or  sill,  should  have  a 
weather-board,  a binged  one,  that  drops  and 
rises  as  the  door  opens  and  shuts,  and  that 
provided  with  castors  is  the  best  kind.  "When 
the  door  terminates  on  a level  landing  or  step 
level  with  tho  hall,  and  extending  outwards  for 
some  distance  beyond  the  face  of  the  door 
cold  draughts  are  certain,  aud  a weather-board, 
is  of  little  use,  as  it  cannot  project  below  the 
bottom  rail,  and  sonio  freedom  iu  the  opening 
of  the  door  is  necessary.  Stationary  weather- 
boards are  little  better  than  expedients  for 
affording  some  relief  when  the  apace  between 
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tho  door  and  the  sill,  or  landing-step,  is  too 
much,  and  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for 
freedom  in  opening.  As  a hall-door  is  subject 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  summer  and 
winter,  it  should  be  made  strong,  and  of  well- 
seasoned  timber.  Glue-jointed  panels  should 
be  avoided,  for  when  not  of  suitable  thickness, 
they  are  torn  open  by  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  Bun,  or  cracked  by  the  incessant  clapping 
that  hall-doors  are  subject  to  in  shutting  ou 
the  part  of  servants  or  retiring  visitors. 
J oiuted  panelling,  therefore,  should  be  discarded 
or  not  allowed.  The  heavy  and  sudden  “ bang  ” 
of  a hall-door,  particularly  iu  speculativo-built 
houses,  shakes  the  walls  and  floors  from  base- 
ment to  roof-tree,  knocks  the  poor  plaster- 
work  around  the  jambs  or  door-fraines  to 
pieces,  loosens  tho  hinges,  and  soon  plays 
sad  havoc  with  the  ver}'  indifferent  latches 
and  locks.  Dolorous  indeed  is  the  spectacle 
that  hall  - doors  and  their  belongings  and 
surroundings  present  iu  chsap-class  sjjecula- 
tion  suburban  houses.  There  are  to  be  found 
in  several  of  tho  old  squares  and  private  streets, 
ay,  and  iu  sundry  City  quarters,  numerous 
massive  and  well-framed  and  finished  ball- 
doors,  swinging  with  steady  freedom  and  ease 
ou  their  original  hinges.  A strong  and  well- 
made  door  with  good  frame-work  will  never  warp 
or  go  in  winding.  With  perfectly  plumb-hang- 
ing stiles  or  door-frame,  and  substantial  flooring 
beneath,  tho  door  will,  when  w-ell  fitted  and 
hung  with  three  stout  iron  hinges,  do  good  ser- 
vice for  a century  and  ui)wards.  The  locks  and 
fastenings  of  such  doors  might  require  at  long 
intervals  a little  repair  or  replacement  from 
exceptional  causes,  but  the  door  per  ee,  if  not 
subject  to  bad  usage,  would  keep  sound  and 
serviceable  as  long  as  tbe  house  itself.  8uch 
doors  as  these,  made  conscientiously  in  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  masters  and  workmen 
of  the  old  school,  are  not  in  tho  market  now, 
and  can  only  be  procured  to  order  aud  at  much 
ndditicnal  cost  above  ordinary  prices.  A hall- 
door  or  room-door  now  of  the  standard  kind, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  can  bo  sold  at  the 
price  (and  even  under  it)  that  a workman  woxild 
formerly  have  received  only  for  tho  making  of 
it  by  hand-labour. 

Time  aud  workmanship  were  two  of  the 
prime  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  making  of 
the  old  class  of  framed  doors,  with  raised  panels, 
moulded  in  tho  solid,  and  scribed  at  the  angles 
instead  of  mitred.  From  four  days  to  aweek 
might  bo  honestly  spent  on  some  of  the  old 
class  of  doors,  and  tho  workman  would  bo  busy 
during  the  whole  time.  Tlie  flimsy  fonr-jDanel 
parlour  or  drawing-room  door,  with  its  flat 
panels  and  stuck-on  mouldings,  even  before 
machinery  was  introduced,  took  tho  workman 
from  a day  aud  a quarter  to  a day  and  a half  to 
make  it.  Unaided  he  had  to  saw  out  the 
materials  from  in.  boards,  and  mortise,  tenon, 
and  prepare  the  mouldings  by  the  aid  of  hand 
tools.  Save  in  few  places,  therearenowmortising 
and  tenoning  hand-machines  everywhere,  and 
in  large  workshops  steam  power,  and  the  work- 
man is  spared  much  heavy  labour  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  work. 

It  would  be  desiniblo  to  see  generally  more 
solid  and  conscientious  workmanship,  along 
with  better  materials,  not  only  in  house  joinery, 
but  other  building  branches.  The  employment 
of  machinery  shonld  not  only  tend  to  the 
cheapening  of  production,  but  lead  to  the  turn- 
ing out  of  varied  and  substantial  workmanship. 
The  dull,  dead  level  of  uniformity  that  now 
obtains  in  our  doors  and  other  framings,  and 
their  finishings,  with  pretence  without  and  hol- 
lovmess  within,  are  sure  signs  of  a decadence 
in  skilled  labour,  and  a dejiarture  from  the  con- 
scientious motive  that  prompted  the  masters 
and  workmen  of  the  old  school  to  do  honest 
and  durable  work,  and,  therefore,  to  build  both 
msely  and  well. 


The  Proposed  aoman  Catholic  Cathedral 
for  Westminster. -We  mentioned  last  week 
that  the  project  for  erecting  a Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  for  Westminster  had  been  revived  by 
the  offer  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  to  build  the  cathe- 
di‘al  at  his  own  cost.  It  is  stated  that  the  new 
cathedral  will  ho  built  ou  the  model  of  tho 
Votive  Church  at  Vienna,  of  which  tho  Baron 
Heinrich  von  Ferstel  was  the  architect.  A 
double-page  exterior  view  of  the  Votive  Church 
appeared  in  the  volume  of  the  Builder  for  1876 
(p.  662),  and  a two-page  interior  view  and  some 
details  of  the  exterior  in  the  volume  for  187?, 
pp.  711-17. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

At  the  annual  Academy  exhibitions  tlie  archi- 
tectural drawings  exhibited  are  generally  either 
representations  of  ancient  buildings  or  designs 
for  contemplated  buildings.  We  have  here  au 
opportunity  of  comparing  tho  latter  class  of 
design  with  the  realised  couceptiou,  and  to  esti- 
mate at  its  true  value  tho  architectural  skill  of 
the  designer,  for  the  realisation  is  not  infre- 
quently very  different  from  the  preconceived 
idea  as  shown  on  paper.  In  some  few  instances 
the  reality  excels  the  expectations  raised;  in 
others  it  falls  short  of  these, — the  detail  which 
in  the  drawing  appeared  bold  and  effective  is  in 
execution  flat  and  tame  j even  the  I'roportions 
are  net  the  same,  and  the  want  of  a thorough 
practical  training  is  observable  throughout. 
Another  thing  we  notice  is  that  some  architects 
do  not  hesitate  to  alter  tho  detail  as  the  work 
jirogresses,  and  the  altcratious  are  almost  in- 
variably for  the  better;  these  are  the  men  who 
bestow  thought  upon  their  work,  and  are  not 
content  to  accept  their  first  conceptions  as  the 
best  they  can  do.  But  of  all  the  representa- 
tions of  a building  tho  photograph  is  the  most 
reliable,  and  photography  is  at  its  best  in  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  especially  as  regards  detail. 
The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  get  a good 
point  of  view  so  as  to  take  in  at  a proper  angle 
and  distance  a sufficient  portion  of  the  building. 
Wo  have  hero  many  admirable  photf'graphs,  but 
in  the  enibarras  de  richesse  before  us  we  cannot 
undertake  to  notice  these  in  detail;  they  arc 
mostly  from  Continental  buildings,  and  are 
probably  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
The  well-selected  views  of  Scottish  subjects  by 
Mr.  John  Annan,  of  Edinburgh,  may  not,  how- 
ever, have  attracted  notice,  and  to  those  inte- 
rested they  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  exhibition  is  not  confined  to  mere  repre- 
sentations of  buildings,  but  contains  statuettes, 
tapestry,  designs  for  internal  decoration,  stained 
glass,  and  portraits  and  busts  of  deceased 
Scottish  architects  of  note.  Amongst  the 
portraits  we  note  those  of  Willi  im  and  Robert 
Adam.  Playfair,  Thos.  Hamilton,  Craig  (who 
planned  the  new  town  of  Erlinburgh),  Gillespie 
Graliam  (in  Highland  costume),  Kemp  (the 
architect  of  the  Scott  monument),  Mathieson 
(architect  of  the  Edinburgh  Post-office,  d'c.), 
and  a spirited  bust  of  David  Bryce.  Tliese  are 
in  tlie  first  room,  wliich  is  mainly  devoted  to 
representations  of  Old  Edinburgh, — quaint,  in- 
teresting, and  replete  with  associations  which 
would  till  a volume.  These  uooks  and  corners, 
courts  and  alleys,  have  many  of  them  dis- 
ajtpeared,  and  more  of  them  are  bound  to 
follow  ; this  will  make  these  drawings  more 
precious,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  they 
are  highly  prized  by  their  owners.  Craig’s 
plan  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh  shows  a 
circus  intersecting  the  centre  of  the  length  of 
Gcorge-street,  a feature  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, was  not  realised.  Kemp's  di’awinga 
from  Melrose  Abbey,  which  he  made  ample  use 
of  in  designing  tho  Scott  Monument,  are  careful 
and  dainty  pencU  studies,  and  the  drawings  aud 
model  of  the  monument  display  the  same  care- 
ful hand.  There  is  also  a design  for  completing 
Rosslyn  Chapel  by  Kemp’s  son,  which  shows 
that  tho  cloak  of  the  father  had  descended  upon 
tho  son,  but  death  cut  off  his  early  promise. 
A large  oil  colour  representing  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral  before  its  so-called  restoration  by 
Burn  shows  how  the  building  has  been  com- 
pletely altered  both  in  outline  and  detail ; a 
curiously  irregular  and  picturesque  pile  it  must 
have  been,  but  it  is  now  effectually  tamed  down 
to  the  common-place.  It  would  now  be  not 
only  undesirable  but  impossible  to  restore  it, 
in  tho  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  much 
may  be  done  for  the  exterior  as  is  being  done  to 
the  exterior,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  tliat 
ultimately  the  whole  pile  will  be  brought  in 
unison  so  as  to  present  an  aesthetic  ensemble. 

In  tho  next  room  we  find  a series  of  beauti- 
ful water-colour  drawings  of  Oriental  buildings 
by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers;  a magnificent  “Pictorial 
Representation  of  a Temple  of  Victory,  according 
to  antique  Sages,”  by  Professor  Donaldson  ; and 
the  fine  design  for  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
Buildings  by  the  late  Thomas  Hamilton,  show- 
ing two  distinct  buildings  for  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Academy,  Doric  in  style  and 
adorned  with  groups  of  statuary.  For  these 
drawings  the  architect  was  awarded  a gold 
medal  at  the  first  Paris  Exhibition.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton’s renderiug  of  Gothic  is  very  inferior  to  his 
rendering  of  Classic  architecture,  as  may  be ' 


seen  in  his  design  for  the  Edinburgh  Assembly 
Hall.  Apropos  to  tbe  Assembly  Hall,  there  is 
a design  by  the  late  Welby  Pugin  for  a Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  for  Edinburgh,  an  examina- 
tion of  which  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical 
that  Pugin  was  the  master-hand  in  designing 
that  hall.  The  cathedral  is  a fine  conception, 
with  three  s{)ires  and  all  the  requisite  append- 
ages. Tho  late  Bishop  Gillies  used  to  express 
sanguine  expecta’ions  that  this  design  would  be 
realised,  but  that  appears  to  be  as  far  off  as 
ever,  aud  in  nil  probability,  if  a cathedral  is 
ever  built  f^r  tho  Roman  Catholics  of  Edin- 
burgh, an  entirely  new  design  will  bo  required. 
The  designs  of  the  late  Alexander  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  of  which  several  are  exhibited,  show 
how  a new  expression  can  bo  given  to  the 
Classical  style,  and  his  works  are  of  tho  class 
which  appear  to  greater  advantage  when 
executed  than  as  they  are  foreshadowed  by  the 
designer.  As  specimens  of  powerful  draughts- 
mansbip,  nothing  exhibited  surpasses  Mr. 
Street’s  handiwork.  The  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  Law  Courts  is  especially  remarkable.  Quito 
after  a different  manner  are  the  drawings  by 
Mr.  "Waterhouse  of  the  Manchester  Assize 
Courts  aud  the  Natural  History  JIuscum  at 
Kensington.  And  iu  a different  manner  still 
are  a number  of  admirable  sketches  by  T. 
Raffles  Davidson.  The  beautiful  architectural 
design,  of  Renaissance  character,  for  the  Prince 
Consort  Memorial  in  Edinburgh,  by  J.  Stnr- 
forth,  has  not  lost  in  the  keeping.  Many  think 
that  it  would  have  been  a greater  ornament  to 
the  city  than  tho  Ciiuestrian  group  which  was 
chosen.  Mr.  Starforth  also  sends  views  of 
several  churches  and  public  buildings  which  wo 
believe  have  not  been  before  exhibited.  The 
designs  for  country  mansions,  by  tbe  late  David 
Bryce,  of  which  there  are  a number  in  tho 
rooms,  continue  to  hold  their  place  in  the  first 
rank  ; none  of  his  successors  exhibit  the  like 
vigour  and  variety  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  Baronial  style.  Wo  have  also  !Mr. 
Bryce's  design  for  Free  St.  George's  Cluirch, 
Edinburgh,  the  upper  portion  of  tho  tower  of 
which  is,  if  wo  mistake  not,  somewhat  different 
from  the  original  conception. 

A goodly  disjjlay  is  made  of  designs  siibuiittod 
in  competition  for  the  Glasgow  Municipal 
Buildings,  and  amongst  these  is  the  selected 
design  by  Mr.  Young.  Some  of  the  competitive 
drawings  for  the  Birkenhead  Town-hall  are 
beside  these,  tho  reaction  iu  favour  of  the 
Classical  style  being  manifested  in  all  of  them, 
but  wo  fail  to  observe  freshness  of  treatment 
in  any. one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  possessed  of  a certain  dignified 
character,  such  as  did  not  always  obtain  when 
Gothic  was  in  the  ascendant. 

No  architectural  exhibition  would  now  bo 
complete  without  examples  of  thq  modern  inter- 
pretation of  the  stylo  of  tho  time  of  the  good 
Queen  Anne.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are 
the  “ Mansions  in  Cadogan-square,  Loudon.” 
The  late  Mr.  Rochead,  of  Glasgow,  is  well 
represented ; his  “ Promiated  Design  for  Govern- 
ment Offices,  London,”  elegant  in  detail,  ami 
striking  in  general  effect,  would,  wo  think,  have 
excelled  iu  beauty  the  buildings  which  now  face 
St.  James’s  Park;  and  his  “Design  for  tho 
Glasgow  University,”  after  a different  manner, 
is  possessed  of  considerable  dignity,  but  like 
most,  if  not  all,  Classicists,  he  fails  in  his 
rendering  of  Gothic.  “ Twelve  Suggestive 
Designs  for  Churches  ” are  pretty  enough  upon 
paper,  but  they  would  be  weak  and  ineffective  in 
execution.  We  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Rochead 
designed  Free  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Edinburgh, 
which,  externally,  is  not  devoid  of  merit. 

Kemp’s  “ Design  for  a New  Palace  at  Dal- 
keith, for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,”  is  repre- 
sented by  a large  model.  We  do  not  thiTik  his 
Grace  has  reason  to  regret  that  the  project  was 
abandoned;  it  would  doubtless  from  mere  mass 
have  been  a striking  building,  bat  the  detail  as 
shown  has  a cast-iron  uniformity  about  it,  and 
tho  numerous  false  gables  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a happy  effect.  The  style  is  Elizabethan, 
and  tho  buildings  are  disposed  on  three  sides 
of  a quadrangle,  a square  tower  rises  abovo 
the  principal  entrance,  and  there  are  minor 
towers  at  ^the  re-entering  angles.  A model  is 
not  tho  best  means  of  showing  the  design  of  a 
building,  although  to  the  uneducated  it  may  be 
so,  and  it  is  probable  that  a man  possessed  of 
so  much  fancy  as  Kemp  was  would  have  allowed 
his  fancy  greater  play  than  appears  on  tho 
model,  hut  there  are  few  living  architects  of 
note  who  could  not  produce  a design  infinitely 
superior.  Near  this  model  is  placed  a marblo 
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bxisfc  of  Mr.  Burn,  who  designed  Montague 
House,  London,  for  the  Duke,  which  wo  under- 
stand, sa])or3oded  the  Dalkeith  project. 

The  walls  of  the  south  room  are  hung  with 
beautiful  examples  of  Aitus,  Gobelins,  and 
Brussels  tapestry,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Whytock, 
Beid,  & Co.,  who  also  show  many  excellent 
designs  for  furniture  and  wall  - decoration. 
Equally  good  aro  similar  designs  by  Scott, 
Jforton,  Brown  Bros.,  J.  W.  Small,  and  others, 
all  exemplifying  the  advance  of  taste  in  these 
matters.  And  the  like  good  taste  is  shown  in 
tho  mural  decorations  of  Messrs.  Bonar,  Dobie, 
Hall,  and  others.  Designs  for  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Ballantine,  Graham,  Ross,  Adams,  and 
Small,  deserve  favoimable  notice  ; as  do  also 
designs  for  waU-i)apc*rB  and  bangings,  by  C.  A. 
Jockel ; and  for  tesselated  pavements,  by  W. 
Stevenson,  and  Hawley  A'  Co. 

Tho  statuary  is  mainly  made  up  of  the 
models  for  the  Scott  monument  by  various 
sculptors.  There  is  a model  design  for  the 
Byron  memorial,  by  D.  W.  Stevenson,  showing 
the  poet  standing  on  a rock  with  figures  of 
Liberty  and  Poesy  at  the  base  ; also  a “ Model 
for  tho  Buchanan  Memorial  Fountain,  proiiosed 
to  have  been  erected  in  Edinburgh,  by  John 
Rhiud,”  enriched  with  sculptured  group,  &c. 

We  are  fully  sensible  that  in  this  rapid  sketch 
wo  have  omitted  to  notice  many  excellent 
designs,  but  we  trust  wo  have  given  our  readers 
a slight  notion  or  tho  materials  of  which  tho 
exhibition  is  composed. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  WHITEFRIARS  AND 
ITS  SANCTUARY. 

Bhtwkk.n'  Whitofriars-street  and  Bouvorie- 
street  a great  gap  has  been  formed  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  theoldllolt-in-Tun  Inn.  The  portion  of  this 
once  celebrated  coaebiug-houso  fronting  Bon- 
veric-street  not  ninny  years  ago,  was  named  the 
Sussex  Hotel,  and  tho  coaching-office  at  G4, 
Fleet-street,  became  a railway  receiving-house. 
Tho  date,  on  a stone  above  tho  Boiiverie- 
street  entrance,  was  probably  tho  year  in  which 
the  inn  was  ci’CCted. 

Entering  from  Whitofriars-street  we  came 
upon  the  debris  of  the  ancient  hostelry  mingled 
with  those  of  the  “ Hospitium  Vocatmn  [called] 
Lo  Bolt-cu-Tnn,”  of  which  the  White  Friars  had 
a grant  in  14-13  j nay,  more,  upon  a tower 
which  formed  part  of  the  church  of  the  White 
Friars,—  the  brothers  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
Mount  Carmel, — founded  by  Sir  Richard  Gray, 
knight,  in  tho  year  12-11.  King  Edward  I. 
granted  the  brethren  a plot  of  ground  in  Fleet- 
street  whereon  to  build  their  house,  writes 
Stow  in  1G03,  which  was  since  re-edified  or  new 
buildod  by  Hugh  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
about  1350.  John  Loufkin,  a stock  fishmonger, 
who  was  mayor  of  London  in  1348,  and  again  in 
13G5-66,  ’granted  a lane  called  Croker’s-lane, 
leading  from  Fleet-street  to  the  Thames, — a 
portion  probably  of  Bouverie-street, — to  build 
in  the  west  end  of  the  church.  In  tho  year 
1407  the  body  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles, 
knight,  was  brought  to  London,  “ and 
honourably  buried  by  the  Lady  Constance, 
his  wife,  in  tho  body  of  White  Friars’  Church, 
which  he  had  newly  builded,”  and  to  which, 
in  1420,  tho  bishop  of  Hereford  added  a choir, 
presbytery,  and  steeple.  The  church  was  sur- 
rendered at  the  Reformation,  and  in  place  of  it, 
writes  Stow,  “ be  now  many  fair  houses  builded, 
lodgings  for  noblemen  and  others.”  The  old 
hall,  or  refectory  of  the  brotherhood,  became 
the  first  Whitefriars  Theatre.  “ It  hath  been 
used  as  a place  for  the  presentation  of  plays 
and  interludes,”  wo  learn  from  an  MS.  survey 
of  IGIG,  “for  more  than  thirty  years  last  by 
tho  children  of  Her  Majesty.  It  hath  little  or 
no  furnitiiro  for  a playhouse,  saving  an  old 
tattered  curtain,  some  decayed  benches,  and  a 
few  woru-onfc  jiroperties  and  jiieces  of  Arras 
for  hangings  to  tho  stage  and  tire -house 
[dressing-room].  Tho  X’ain  hath  made  its  way 
in,  and  if  it  bo  not  repaired,  it  must  soon  be 
])lucked  down,  as  it  will  fall.”  “ The  children 
of  Her  Majesty”  is  explained  by  the  title-page 
of  the  comedy,  “ Woman  is  a Weathercock,” 
printed  in  1612,  which  was  acted  “divers  times 
privately  at  the  White  Friers  liy  the  Children 
of  the  Revels.”  This  la.st  paragraph  refers  to 
one  of  the  few  final  {lorformaucos  in  tho  meta- 
morphosed refectory,  which,  having  served  tho 
purpose  of  a playhouse  for  thirty-threo  vears, 
was  pull'd  down  in  1613. 

Tho  Hbrary  and  other  p.art.s  of  thij  priory 
were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Richard 


Moresyne ; the  chapter-house  and  some  other 
parts  to  William  Butts,  whose  name  and  calling 
Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  “ Henry  VIII.,”  has 
handed  down  to  us.  The  scene  is  the  lobby  of 
the  King’s  council-chamber.  Butts  crosses  the 
stage,  talking  aloud  to  himself,  and  without  any 
sign  of  recognition,  passes  Cranmer,  who  ex- 
claims : — 

" ’Tis  Butts, 

Tho  kiug’s  physician:  as  ho  piias'd  along 

How  earnestly  ho  cast  his  eyes  upon  me. 

Pray  Heuven  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  ! ” 

The  last  blow  levelled  at  the  priory  was  the 
grant  by  Henry  VIII.  of  the  reversion  of  all  the 
messuages  of  the  Carmelites  to  Thomas  West, 
Lord  la  Warre. 

Tho  district  or  precinct  of  the  Whitefriars 
long  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  ; among  these 
tho  right  of  sanctuaiy,  which  was  continued 
after  tho  dissolution,  and  enlarged  in  1G08  by 
royal  charter.  It  appears  from  tho  Clause  Roll 
of  King  Edward  HI.  (13-16),  that  both  men  and 
women  of  bad  repute  bad  for  a considerable 
timo  made  their  abode  so  close  to  tho  White 
Friars,  that  tho  holy  brotherhood  could  not 
celebrate  divine  service  in  their  church  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  continual  clamour  and  outcries 
by  which  tho  district  was  distm-bed,  and  tho 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  were  ordered  in 
the  king’s  name,  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  prior 
and  brethren,  to  remove  the  nuisance.  Strypo 
informs  us  that  Whitefriars  was,  since  its 
building  in  houses,  inhabited  by  gentry ; but 
some  of  tho  inhabitants  taking  upon  them  to 
protect  persons  from  arrest,  upon  a pretended 
privilege  belonging  to  tho  place,  tho  gentry 
left  it,  and  it  became  a sanctuary  unto  tho 
inhabitants,  which  they  kept  up  by  force 
against  law  and  justice.  Ho  also  tells  us 
that  when  tho  sheriff  and  his  posse  comitatus 
made  a descent  upon  its  inhabitants,  his 
coming  not  being  concealed,  and  they  having 
notice  thereof,  took  flight  by  water  to  the 
Mint  in  Southwark,  another  such  place, 
until  the  hurly-burly  was  over,  and  then  they 
returned.  Tins  district,  in  which  fraudulent 
debtors,  gamblers,  abandoned  women,  and  other 
outcasts  of  society,  formed  a community, 
adopted  a cant  language,  and  openly  resisted 
the  execution  of  every  legal  process  upon  any 
of  their  members,  was  known,  at  least  as  early 
as  1623,  by  the  name  of  Alsatia.  Courtine 
in  Otway’s  “The  Soldier’s  Fortune”  (1030), 
exclaims,  “ ’Tis  a fine  equipage  I am  likely  to 
be  reduced  to.  I shall  be,  ere  long,  as  greasy 
as  an  Alsatian  bully  ; this  flopping  hat,  pinned 
up  on  one  side,  with  a sandy  weathei’-beaten 
peruke,  dirty  linen,  and,  to  complete  the  figure, 
a long  scandalous  iron  sword  jan-ing  at  my 
heels.”  An  Alsatian  squire  is  roprescutod  in 
Tempest’s  “ Cryes  of  London,”  1711,  as  a young 
gallant,  with  cane,  sword,  hat,  feather,  and 
Chedreux  wig.  Tho  most  vivid  pictures  of 
Alsatian  life  are  to  bo  found  in  Shadwell’s 
“ Squire  of  Alsatia,”  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  so  much  indebted  for  tho  ground- 
work of  a considerable  portion  of  his  “For- 
tunes of  Nigel.”  In  the  play  there  is  a great 
dinner  at  the  George  tavern  in  tho  Wbitc- 
friars.  One  of  the  company  is  mistaken  for  a 
bailiff,  and  a cry  is  raised, — “Help,  help!  an 
arrest,  an  arrest ! ” Then  follow  the  stage 
directions, — “All  cry  out  ‘An  Arrest.’  Drawers 
and  some  of  the  rabble  come  in  and  join  the 
cry,  which  get  into  the  street,  where  they  cry 
out  too.”  In  another  part  of  the  play,  in  order 
to  resist  an  arrest,  “They”  (according  to  stage 
directions)  “ cry  out  ‘ An  Arrest !’  Several  flock 
to  them  with  all  sorts  of  weapons;  women  with 
fire-forks,  spits,  paving-shovels,  Ac.”  Another 
stage  direction, — a sergeant  and  party  of  the 
Guards  have  entered  the  precinct,  — “The 
debtors  run  up  and  down,  some  without  their 
breeches,  others  without  their  coats ; some  out 
of  the  balconies,  some  crying  out  ‘ Oars,  oars ! 
Sculler  I Five  pounds  for  a boat ! Ten  pounds 
for  a boat ! Twenty  pounds  for  a boat ! ’ Tho 
inhabitants  all  come  out,  armed  as  before,  but 
as  soon  as  they  see  tho  musquetoers,  they  run, 
Ac.”  Shadwell  boldly  denounced  the  sanctuary 
of  villany.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  tho  play. 

Sir  Edward  Beiford,  “A  moi'chaut,  who,  by 
lucky  bits,  has  gotten  a great  estate,  lives 
single  with  ease  and  pleasure,  reasonably  and 
virtuously,”  exclaims, — “Was  over  such  imnu- 
deuco suffered  ilia  Government  ? . . . ifethinks 
’tis  strange  that  places  so  near  the  king’s  palace 
should  be  no  part  of  his  dominions.  . . . Shonkl 
any  place  be  sliiit  against  the  king's  ‘wtIL  or 
jDsssi)  comitatus  i ” 

Tho  Gcorgo  Tavern,  above  alluded  to,  was 


the  printing-office  of  William  Bowyer,  after 
him,  of  Thomas  Davidson,  and  now  forms  a 
portion  of  the  printing  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Bradbury,  Agucw,  & Co. 

Enough  of  Alsatia  and  its  unsavoury  associa- 
tions. In  the  reign  of  W’illiani  III.  the  law  was 
stoutly  enforced  witliin  the  precinct,  and  its 
privileges  were  abolished.  The  Tatlcr,  in  1700, 
says  “Alsatia  is  in  ruins.” 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  old  London,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
tramping  through  a few  inches  of  mud,  and 
clambering  over  mounds  of  broken  chalk  and 
bricks,  may  yet  see  tho  portion  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tower,  whoso  flat,  squared  stones 
indicate  no  period  nor  stylo  of  architecture, 
and  which,  for  more  than  200  years,  hai  served 
ns  a buttress  to  tho  Bolt-iu-Tun  ; and  many  re- 
mains of  tho  massive  archways  of  the  cellar- 
ages of  the  refectory,  from  which,  doubtless, 
the  good  red  wine  was  brought  forth  to  pledge 
the  return  of  tho  victorous  Crusaders,  and 
which,  after  a lapse  of  four  centuries,  became 
tho  refuge  and  lurking-plaeo  of  poverty  and 
felony.  Improvement  Las  issued  its  fiat,  and 
on  these  ruins,  within  a few  weeks,  will  rise 
buildings  dedicated  to  tho  business  roquii'cmouts 
of  London. 


ROMAN  BRICKS  AND  TILES.* 

The  bricks  and  tiles  made  by  the  Romans  ai*o 
interesting  specimens  of  the  plastic  industry  of 
ancient  times,  and  their  form  and  dimensions 
vary  within  certaiu  limits,  exact  mechanical 
accuracy  not  being,  however,  found  in  them. 
Their  bricks  may  bo  classified  into  square  and 
oblong  models.  To  tho  former  belong  tho 
bipedalcs,  measuring  about  19^^  in.  square.  The 
scsquipcdales,  about  15  in.  square,  and  tho 
tetradora,  7 in.  to  8 in.  square;  the  thickness 
of  these  kinds  being  relatively  small,  from  li  in. 
to  2 in.  To  the  obloug  models  belong  the 
pentadoru,  15  in.  long  by  7J  in.  wide,  which 
were  used,  for  instance,  in  the  Imperial 
palace  at  Treves.  The  bessalcs,  measuring 
about  10  in.  by  8 in.,  were  principally  used  in 
connexion  with  the  construction  of  heating 
appliances,  &c.  Semicircular  bricks  were  also 
used  in  the  building  of  I'ound  pillars,  and  where 
Roman  building  works  have  been  discovered 
numerous  specimens  of  this  particular  kind  of 
brick  have  come  to  light. 

The  tiles  (tcjulcc)  wero  usually  10  in.  long, 
10^  in.  wide,  and  Ij  in.  thick,  although  some- 
times 83  in.  square,  and  were  made  of  a similar 
substance  to  the  bricks,  but  harder  and  less 
fine,  being  also  sometimes  mixed  with  small 
stones.  When  used  for  baths  and  covering 
walls  they  were  often  ornamented  with  floral 
and  geometrical  decorations  cut  out.  When 
used  for  roofing  they  were  provided  with  a hole 
or  were  bent  in  a slope  at  tho  sides.  The  ledges 
rising  above  each  other  wore  covered  with  tiles 
of  a semicylindrical  form.  On  the  tiles  of  tho 
lowest  row,  the  lower  one  was  usually  deco- 
rated with  an  ornamented  edge,  and  provided 
with  a gargoyle  in  the  shape  of  a plastic  modelled 
lion’s  head,  while  tho  half-cylinders  of  this  row 
wero  finished  off  with  Medusa-heads,  masks, 
dolphins,  busts  of  Venus  or  Juno,  Ac.  Two 
pieces  of  this  description  which  were  found  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  are  described  by  Birch  as 
having  been  even  more  richly  ornamented,  repre- 
senting Neptune  on  his  chariot  drawn  by  h ippo- 
campi,  and  Cybele  on  a ship.  Tiles  were  also 
used  (particularly  tho  bipedales)  in  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  A layer  of  them  formed  the  base 
of  the  grave,  while  two  rows,  placed  like  rafters 
against  each  other,  formed  a roof  over  tho 
corpse.  Tho  funeral  urns  were  also  in  some 
cases  covered  with  a tile. 

A particular  description  of  tiles,  17  in.  long, 

7 in.  wide,  and  5 in.  deep,  was  used  in  coiiuoxion 
with  the  building  of  batbs  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  internal  walls.  Incised  lineal 
ornamentation  is  frequently  found  lo  have  been 
employed. 

There  would  scorn  to  have  been  some  legal 
enactment  in  force  (although  frequently 
evaded),  according  to  which  the  mark  of  tho 
manufacturer  had  to  be  impressed  on  bricks 
and  tiles;  tliis  flgui-o  being  ucually  round, 
although  it  was  in  some  cases  oval  or  square. 
This  mark  was  surrounded  by  nn  inscription. 
The  more  complete  specimens  of  this  marking 
have  bcoa  found  in  Italy,  and  dn  not  begin 
from  an  earlier  date  than  tho  reign  of  Domitian. 

• Erom  a paper  on  Roman  Plastic  JLiuufacturca,  con- 
tributed to  the  Spyc:\o  ul,  by  Herr  Jnunictc. 
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In  addition  to  the  desi^ation  of  the  factory,  or 
of  its  owner’s  name  as  well  as  of  the  property 
from  which  the  clay  was  derived,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusnal  to  find  the  year  noted,  or  a 
record  of  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
In  most  cases  only  the  initial  letters  of  the 
names  appear.  Other  ornaments,  such  as 
figures  of  deities,  stars,  palm-branches,  crowns, 
animals,  &c.,  are  also  found  in  connexion  with 
this  class  of  work. 

More  historical  interest  is,  however,  attached 
to  the  records  which  some  specimens  of  tiles 
furnish  as  to  the  legions  which  occupied  at  one 
time  the  places  where  they  have  been  dis- 
covered. Thus  at  the  Roman  fortress  at 
Taunus.  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Ger- 
many, tiles  have  been  discovered  bearing  in- 
scriptions which  indicate  that  the  eighth  aud 
twenty-second  legions  were  once  in  occupation 
of  that  stronghold. 


RIMIXI. 

M.  Chaeles  Yeiarte,  to  w'hom  the  artistic 
world  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  works  ho 
has  published  on  Venice  and  Florence,  has  now 
added  a third  volume  to  his  valuable  series  in 
the  book  which  at  present  lies  before  ns.*  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  artistic 
interest  of  the  little  town  of  Rimini  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  the  subject  might  at  first  sight 
scarcely  seem  to  promise  a field  of  inquiry  im- 
portant enough  to  fill  aportly quarto  volume  of 
over  500  pages  of  text,  illustrated  with  200 
engravings,  all  of  considerable  beauty,  and  be- 
longing almost  entirely  to  one  period  of  art.  It 
is  with  this  period, — the  Renaissance, — that  the 
story  of  Rimini  is  so  intimately  bound  up,  aud 
w'ith  it  the  romantic  existonco  of  the  ruler  of 
Rimini,  Sigismund  Malatesta,  to  whose  stirring 
life  M.  Yriarte  devotes  no  small  portion  of  his 
volume. 

Sigismund  Malatosta, — whose  striking  profile 
has  been  made  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  art  by 
the  characteristic  medal  of  Pisanello  to  be 
found  in  every  moderately  complete  collection 
throughout  the  u-orld,  — Sigismund  Malatesta  is 
as  roproBcntativo  a typo  as  could  possibly  be 
found  of  those  condotlien  or  mercenary  generals 
who,  during  the  troubled  days  of  Italian  his- 
tory, served  so  singularly,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
of  rapine,  and  confusion,  to  spread  throughout 
the  peninsula  the  love  of  learning  and  of  art 
which  marks  deeply  the  fifteenth  century; 
men  of  the  sturdy  stamp  of  our  own  English 
mercenary  John  Uawkwood,  employed  by  the 
Florentines,  and  whoso  equestrian  portrait, 
painted  of  colossal  sizo  by  Paolo  Uccello,  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  In  those  sad  days  of 
turmoil  which  harassed  Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  early  years  of  the  Renaissance, 
due  to  the  still  iinappeased  disputes  between 
the  Popes  and  tho  German  Emperors, — dis- 
putes to  a lengthy  summary  of  which  M 
Yriarte  devotes  several  moat  interesting 
chapters, — ambition  found  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  its  wildest  dreams,  and  many  are  the 
names  of  famous  loaders  who  succeeded  in 
founding  families, — some  still  in  existence, — on 
the  rains  of  the  principalities  they  themselves 
had  helped  to  overthrow.  Yet  to  those  condot- 
tieri,  these  captains  of  adventure,  civilisation, — 
culture,  as  we  call  it, — owes  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  part  they  played  in  fostering  at  their 
courts  the  learning  and  art  which  simultaneously 
and  under  many  complicated  influences  were 
awakening  into  new  life  throughout  Italy ; for, 
while  Florence  largely  monopolised  the  artistic 
and  literary  revival  which  we  hare  now  come 
to  understand  as  the  Renaissance,  the  move- 
ment was  in  no  way  centralised.  The  very 
dissensions  which  tore  Italy  served,  in  fact,  to 
aid  its  spread,  as  the  constant  sentences  of 
banishment  drove  from  court  to  court  the 
learned  men  who  brought  in  their  train  the  love 
of  letters  and  of  art.  From  the  whirlpool  of  its 
institutions  into  which  Italy  was  for  centuries 
thrown  by  the  quarrels  of  popes  and  emperors 
and  their  respective  partisans,  gradually,  as  tho 
Renaissance  approaches,  we  see  comparative 
order  evolved,  and  the  various  ruling  families 
which  held  power  till  almost  within  our  days 
settled  in  the  cities  which  in  many  cases  the 
mercenary  leaders  employed  by  them  had  ssized 
by  force  of  arms. 

Tho  changes  through  which  Italy  in  these 


centuries  passed,  “ it  is,”  as  truly  remarks 
M.  Yriarte,  ‘‘the  marvellous  privilege  of  the 
arts,  of  architecture,  and  of  sculpture,  to  bring 
before  our  eyes.  If  we  examine  the  monuments 
attentively,  wo  shall  find  in  them  tho  living 
image  of  tho  chronological  development  of  past 
events ; the  pagan  temples  converted  into 
basilicas  speak  to  us  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
turies, and  the  fall  of  tho  Empire.  Altino, 
Aquileia,  show  us  the  ruins  heaped  up  by  the 
barbarians  ; Ravenna  speaks  to  us  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Gothic  kings  to  introduce  their  rule,  and 
there  we  see  the  East  invading  tho  West  to 
take  revenge  for  its  conquests.  Aversa,  Lucera, 
Manfredonia,  tho  Korman  towers  of  Puglia  and 
Calabria,  speak  of  the  strange  story  of  those 
French  knights  who  returned  from  the  Iloly 
Land,  to  break  lances  with  the  Saracens  en- 
camped in  tho  South  of  Italy.  Foggia  and 
Naples  still  bear  the  traces  of  the  Hohenstauffen, 
and  we  read  their  names  on  their  still  standing 
palaces.  In  Lombardy,  in  Emilia,  in  Romagna, 
everywhere  rise  these  jialaces  of  tho  communes, 


in  the  museum  of  tho  Brera  wo  reproduce. 
M.  Yriarte  relates  in  detail  the  story  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  condottieri  families,  the  Mala- 
testa, who  for  two  centuries  ruled  Rimini  as 
princes,  as  great  and  lettered  warriors,  as 
Mmeenases,  and  as  captains  of  adventixrers.  In 
this  strange  family,  as  truly  observes  the 
author,  the  traditions  of  love  for  art  and  letters, 
of  acute  military  skill,  aud  unflinching  perfidy 
seem  hereditary.  Almost  all  the  Malateatas 
are  in  some  way  famous.  Till  the  world’s  end 
the  romantic  story  of  Francesca  di  Rimini, — of 
which,  by  the  way,  M.  Yriarte  has  published  a 
separate  volume,  charmingly  illustrated  with 
sketches  by  Ingres  and  Ary  Scheffer, — will 
throw  a halo  of  interest  round  the  little  city 
nestling  on  the  Adriatic  coast. 

But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  family  was 
Sigismund  Malatesta,  in  whom  seem  united,  in 
tho  most  singular  proportions,  all  the  character- 
istics, good  and  bad,  of  his  race.  The  most 
ambitious  of  condottieri,  we  find  him  wandering 
from  north  to  south  of  Italy  ; the  most  warlike 


as  rugged  as  the  time  which  brought  them  into  of  warriors,  he  is  for  ever  besieging  new  cities, 
existence,  side  by  side  with  the  palaces  of  the  — he  earned  the  title  of  Poliorcetes, — while  in 
podestats,  in  the  walls  of  which  can  still  be  bis  own  dominions  he  displays  the  utmost 
seen  the  escutcheons  of  the  successive  rulers  ; skill  as  a military  engineer;  his  court  is  tho 
while  a little  later  the  noblo  dwellings  of  the  , centre,  in  a brilliant  period  of  Italian  history,  of 
princes  of  tho  fifteenth  century  nTll  speak  to  the  brightest  minds  of  the  day.  His  love  of 
us  of  tho  supreme  taste  and  refinement  of  an  ^ art  and  letters  is  no  mere  pretentious  patronage  ; 


epoch  prodigious  in  its  intellectual  energy.” 

M.  Yriarte  has  largely  followed  this  excellent 
principle  of  laying  stress  on  tho  historical  value 
of  artistic  relics,  and  his  volume  is  crowded 
with  representative  illustrations,  which,  in 
addition  to  rendering  his  work  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  singularly  increase  the  value  of, 
tho  book  to  the  art-student  and  tho  seeker  after 
those  suggestive  decorative  motives  in  which 
the  Renaissance  is  so  rich.  Tlirough  the 
courtesy  of  the  publisher,  M.  Rothschild,  to 
whoso  wise  exercise  of  capital  no  small  share  of 
credit  is  duo  for  tho  publication  of  M.  Yriarte’s 
various  handsome  volumes,  wo  are  enabled  to 
produce  some  of  tho  illustrations. 

M.  Yriarte  has  traced  at  considerable  length 
the  constitution  of  tho  Italian  monarchies  and 
the  part  played  by  the  companies  of  adventurers 


he  is  himself  an  able  scholar,  aud  though  proved 
beyond  question  guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes, 
is  not  alone  a xjoet  of  delicate  tastes,  but  the 
earnest  protector  of  men  of  letters  and  artists, 
with  whose  ashes,  laid  in  the  Pantheon  ho 
caused  to  be  built  by  the  great  architect,  Leo 
Battista  Alberti,  he  desired  his  memory 
should  bo  handed  down  to  posterity.  Such  a 
character,  it  can  be  understood,  lends  itself  to 
suggestive  treatment,  and,  indeed,  tho  story  of 
Malatesta’s  life  and  that  of  his  ancestors  reads 
like  a fascinating  romance  in  tho  skilful  hand  of 
M.  Yriarte. 

Of  all  the  great  condottieri  who  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  Italian  history,  the  Malatestas 
could  boast  the  oldest  lineage,  a title  of  no  small 
distinction  in  a society  so  strangely  constituted 
as  was  that  of  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance. 


who  aided  in  tho  task, — men  of  whom  maybe  This  lineage  M.  Yriarte  traces  from  tho 
taken  as  a typo  tho  Visconti,  whoso  tomb  now  centenarian  Malatesta  da  Vcrucchio  (1212- 


• ‘‘Un  Condotti^re  auXVe  Siede.  Bimitii:  Etudes  sur 
les  Lettres  et  les  Arts  a la  Cour  des  Malatestas.”  Bv 
Charles  Yriarte.  Paris;  J.  Rothschild. 


Tomb  of  Pandoiphus  Malatesta,  erected  1460. 


Jan.  6,  1883.] 
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Funeral  Monument  of  Sarndbo  Visconti,  A.D.  1370. 


1312),  and  his  son  Giovanni  il  Scanciato,  the 
Cripple  (who  is  no  other  than  the  murderer  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  in  Dante’s  touching  story), 
through  the  various  other  members  of  the 
family,  many  of  them  illustrious,  among  these 
ilalatesta  dei  Sonnetti,  senator  of  Rome  (1370- 
1429),  and  so  through  the  branch  which  ruled 
at  Pesaro  (whore  Malatesta  dei  Somietti  built  the 
beautiful  Church  of  San  Domenico,  the  portal  of 
which,  1390,  we  shall  reproduce),  and  through 
the  Malatesta  branch  which  ruled  at  Rimini, 
down  to  Carlo  Malatesta,  with  whom,  though  a 
famous  warrior,  we  commence  to  trace  the 
family  interest  in  art  and  letters.*  The 

* Respeotine  the  battle  of  Sant’  Egidio,  in  which  Carlo 
was  taken  prisoner,  il.  Triarte  has  inserted  an  interesting 
note  relating  to  the  Paolo  Uccello  in  our  National  Gallery, 
believed  to  represent  the  battle.  Intimatelyaequainted,  as 


measure  of  Carlo's  culture,  as  we  may  term  it, 
may  to  no  small  extent  be  judged  by  his  early 
appreciation  of  Ghiberti’s  talent.  Carlo  offered 
the  young  artist  a permanent  position  at  his 
court,  and  had  not  the  famous  competition  been 
opened  for  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence,  calling  Ghiberti  back  from  Rimini, 
the  Florentine  would  have  left  behind  him  at 
Carlo’s  court  something  more  than  the  large 

M.  Yriarte  has  every  right  to  claim  to  he,  with  the  subject 
of  Malatestianhi8tory,hefails,hetellsu8,  to  discover  in  the 
work  “any  aipi,  form,  scutcheon,  emblem,  or  imprena" 
which  can  justify  the  tradition  of  the  picture  representing 
the  battle.  “There  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  on  the 
standard,  on  the  arms,  or  the  armour  which  would  lead  ua 
to  suppose  anyconnesion  with  the  Malatesta.  The  tradi- 
tion,  however,  is  strong,  and  must  be  relied  upon  I 
should  rather  regard  it  as  the  battle  of  Ripa  di  Trento,  or 
some  other  of  the  engagements  of  Sigisrautid’s  vouth  ’’ 
See  p.  55  (note). 


enamels  with  which  he  is  known  to  have  deco- 
rated the  walls  of  the  prince’s  residence.  In 
the  first  years  of  this  fifteenth  century,  the  city 
of  the  Malatestas  was  already  famous  for  the 
artists  and  men  of  letters  gathered  together  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  town  where 
the  Roman  arch  of  Augustus,  surmounted  by 
its  picture.sqne  Medieeval  merluzzi,  still  stands 
to  tell  in  its  stones  the  story  of  tho  stirring 
history  through  wliich  the  city  has  passed. 

Pandolfo  III.  was  no  less  an  enlightened 
patron  of  letters  than  liis  brother.  lie  sur- 
rounded liiiiisclf  with  distinguished  men  of 
letters.  In  Ins  suite  when  at  war  he  carried  a 
company  of  inijn-ovisafori,  poets  and  comedians. 
“ He  and  his  brother.  Carlo,”  remarks  M.  Yriarte, 
‘‘  are,  perhaps,  before  the  De’  Medici,  the  first 
princes  who  treated  with  noble  familiarity  tho 
artists  whom  they  protected.”  To  Pandolfo, 
Sigismuncl,  his  son,  erected  in  the  porch  of  the 
Church  of  San  Francesco  at  Fano  the  tomb  a 
view  of  which  we  reproduce,  and  which  from 
its  Classic  severity  it  is  easy  to  attribute  to 
Loo  Batti.sta  Alberti. 

With  Sigismund  (1417-1168)  we  reach  the 
most  illustrious  member  of  the  Malatesta  race. 
With  Sforza,  with  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  witli 
Piccinini  and  Urbino,  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  his  time.  With  the  first 
De’ Medici,  Federigo  of  Montepcltre,  tho  Duke 
of  Este,_  Nicholas  V.,  and  Pius  11.,  Burckhardt 
places  him  among  the  initiators  of  “ humanism.” 
“Of  all  the  princes  of  the  Italian  fifteenth 
century,  he  it  is  who  perhaps  best  represents 
the  tendencies  of  an  epoch  in  which,  under  the 
high  culture  of  the  early  days  of  the  Renais- 
sence,  still  appears  tho  man  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  his  coarseness,  his  violence,  and  indomit- 
able character.”  ” His  body  was  of  iron,” 
writes  M.  "iriarte;  “repose  seemed  scarcely 
necessary  for  him,  he  remained  insensible  to 
tbe  utmost  rigours  of  climate ; he  drank  brackish 
water,  supported  hunger  without  a murmur, 
and  would  keep  iu  his  saddle  day  and  night. 
This  man,  terrible  in  his  anger,  implacable  in 
bis  hatred,  who  challenged  the  Duke  of  Urbiuo, 
who  attempted  to  poison  Sforza,  and,  as  a last 
resource  iu  a difficult  position,  did  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  Sultan  to  his  aid  to  invade  Italy,  yet 
knew  patiently  how  to  suffer  all  the  delays  of  a 
siege,  and  whilst  the  breach  was  being  made  or 
the  mine  dug,  traced  tbe  design  of  an  escarp- 
ment with  his  engineer  Valturio,  entrusted 
with  the  erection  of  the  Rocca  Walatestiana,  or 
corresponded  with  Lorenzo  tlio  Magnificent  on 
the  subject  of  tbe  decoration  of  one  of  his 
chapels  by  Florentine  artists.  Before  Cremona, 
besieged  by  him,  he  wrote  to  llie  painter 
Piero  della  Francesca  ; before  Siena,  while  at 
war,  he  decided  with  Leo  Battista  Alberti  and 
Matteo  da  Pasti  the  form  to  be  given  to  the 
dome  of  the  Church  of  San  Francesca  at 
Rimini.”_  Audacity,  impiety,  militai-y  talent, 
refined  intellectual  culture,  are  the  qualities 
and  gifts, _ so  Burckhardt  tells  us,  to  be  met 
with  in  this  one  man.  Towards  men  of  letters 
and  artists  he  showed  a courtesy  usually  re- 
served alone  to  women,  and  he  was  susceptible 
of  the  warmest  eutbusiasui  for  every  intel- 
lectual subject.  Love  made  him  a poet,  he 
was  born  an  orator;  his  taste  led  him  to  appre- 
ciate in  Leo  Battista  Alberti  a pi'ecursor  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  an  emulator  of  the 
greatest  of  the  reformers  in  architecture, 
Brunelleschi.  And  yet  this  hero,  the  man  of 
cnlture,  could  degenerate  at  a moment  into  a 
wild  beast.  If  we  are  to  believe  Pius  II.  we 
must  go  back  to  the  darkest  ages  to  find  so 
many  crimes  heaped  upon  the  head  of  one 
sovereign.  When  we  come  to  consider  Sigis- 
mund Malatesta  under  all  his  various  aspects, 
we  turn  by  turn  find  ourselves  hating,  admiiing, 
and  loving  this  singular  man,  so  full  of  contrasts. 
There  is,  as  remarks  M.  Yriarte,  “something 
generous  in  all  this  race  of  Atrides,  stirring  life 
animates  them,  they  ai’o  heroes  ; while,  Europe 
is  still  plunged  in  the  twilight  of  the  Middle 
Ages  we  find  these  Italian  princes  holding  in 
one  hand  the  sword,  in  the  other  the  laurel ; 
they  follow  closely  the  initiative  of  Florence, 
and  prepare  the  wonderful  movement  of  the 
Renaissance  through  them,  as,  through  the  Do’ 
Medici,  the  Este,  the  Sforza,  the  Montepcltre, 
the  Gonzagas,  and  the  great  Popes,  Italy] 
already  queen  in  antiquity,  once  again  seizes 
the  sceptre  and  the  dominion  of  the  world  in 
the  name  of  form  and  of  idea.” 

As  a military  engineer,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  Sigismund  particularly  excelled 
even  in  an  age  when  such  acquirements  were 
common  to  many  princes.  Federigo  of  Urbino 
b 


was  famous  as  an  engineer,  and  at  bis  i)alace 
(now,  alas!  a ruin),  as  all  who  know  it  "rell 
remember,  not  some  of  the  least  interesting  of 
the  many  decorative  sculptures  represent  the 
whole  war  material  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Like  Federigo,  with  liisable  engineer-architect, 
Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Sigismund  had  at  his 
court  the  famous  Roberto  Volturio,  a scientific 
engineer,  who  was  in  addition  an  artist.  Under 
Volturio’s  direction,  Sigismund  erected  the  once 
renowned  Rocca  Mnlatosciana, — now,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a prison,— the  construction  of 
which  was  commemorated  by  one  of  ^latteo  da 
Fasti’s  most  successful  medals.* 


BABYLOXIAX  SCULPTURK. 

With  its  basis  of  fetish  worship  and  its  creed 
of  religio-magic,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
religious  art  of  Chakhca  should  bo  rich  in 
symbolism.  The  numerous  representations  of 
the  gods  and  mythic  heroes  uhich  arc  found  on 
the  inscribed  talisman  seals,  and  in  almost  every 
case  accomjianied  by  some  symbolical  emblem, 
show  how  greatly  the  system  had  becomo 
developed  in  the  land  even  at  the  earliest  period 
of  national  life.  Among  a people  whose  priests 
were  astronomers,  astrologers,  and  magicians, 
and  whoso  writing  was  of  a pictorial  origin,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  a rich  series  of  symbolic 
representations  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
gods  were  developed.  The  greater  number  of 
the  symbols  which  were  employed  by  the 
Babylonians  were  of  astronomical  origin,  and 
we  have,  in  the  scnlptiu'e  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  oxir  present  number,  a very 
interesting  series  of  these  symbols  of  divine 
or  astronomical  conceptions.  This  series  of 
emblematic  sculptures  are  found  on  a memorial 
stone  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  during  his 
recent  excavations  in  Babylonia,  and  they 
are  extremely  interesting  to  tho  student  of 
Oriental  symbolism,  as  they  afford  some 
entirely  new  forms,  upon  which  some  informa- 
tion is  given  by  tho  long  inscription  engraved 
on  tho  stone.  The  inscription  is  a memorial 
stele,  about  2 ft.  0 in.  in  height,  of  basalt,  and 
was  erected  by  a Babylonian  named  “ Sitti 
Merodach,”  in  the  reign  of  Xebuchaduezzar  II., 
king  of  Babylon.  The  monarch  in  whose  reign 
this  stone  was  erected  is  not  the  great  Baby- 
lonian monarch  by  whom  the  Jews  were  carried 
away  captive,  but  an  earlier  sovereign  of 
the  same  name,  whose  reign  must  be  placed 
iu  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  There  are  already  iu  the  British  Sluseum 
several  stela)  of  a similar  character  as  regards 
the  general  arrangement,  namely,  bearing 
records  of  sales  of  estates  or  royal  donations  of 
land  to  tho  courtiers  of  some  ancient  king,  and 
some  of  these  we  have  previously  noticed  in 
an  article  upon  “ Babvlouian  Land  Laws,”t 
and  n subsequent  one  upon  “Babyluuiau 
Foundation  Stones."!  This  valuable  monu- 
ment, DOW  added  to  the  national  collection, 
is,  however,  all  the  more  important  in  that 
both  in  tho  subject  matter  of  the  inscrip- 
tion and  in  tho  symbols  of  the  divine  pro- 
tectors of  tho  stone  it  is  entirely  different 
from  the  previously-discovered  monuments  of 
this  class.  In  the  case  of  the  monuments  of 

MerodachXadin-akhiandofMerodachBaladanL, 

which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
subject  matter  of  the  inscription  bears  little  or 
uo  relation  to  the  symbolical  inscrii>tions  which 
accompany  it,  these  latter  being  but  emblems 
of  the  gods  who  protect  the  stone.  But  in  the 
case  of  this  new  inscription  and  sculpture  we 
find  that  the  former  and  other  records  of  the 
same  king  serve  to  explain,  in  a most  interest- 
ing manner,  the  symbols  of  the  gods  upon  the 
stone.  Those  who  have  examined  the  monu- 
ments mentioned  above  as  already  in  the 
nation.al  collection  will  see  that  in  this  tablet 
we  have  some  entirely  new  symbols,  or  remark- 
able and  interesting  forms.  In  order  to  under- 
8t.and  the  nature  of  this  interesting  bas-relief,  it 
v,-ill  be  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
subject  matter  of  the  inscription,  which,  though 
not  of  an  architectural  nature,  is  extremely 
interesting. 

From  the  inscription  it  api>ears  that  during 
the  reign  of  Xebuchadnezzar  there  broke  out  a 
war  with  the  kings  of  Elam,  and  especially  in 
tho  southern  portion  of  that  empire,  namely,  in 
the  province  of  Nagi.  which  was  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ulai  river, — the  river  on  whose 


banks  Daniel  had  one  of  his  visious  (chnp.  viii.), 

a stream  which  Mr.  Loftus  has  shown  is  to  be 

identified  with  tho  modern  Karun  river,  which 

an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Tigins,  entering 
the  main  stream  near  Mohammerah.  In  the 
time  of  Xebuchadnezzar  it  is  clear  that  the  Ulai 
flowed  directly  into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  not 
into  the  Tigris. 

In  raising  the  necessary  army  for  the  expedi- 
tion, the  king  received  great  assistance  from  the 
man  Sitii  Merodach,  who  erected  the  stole,  and 
in  return  granted  him  the  rule  of  the  cities 
captured  during  the  campaign.  From  another 
inscription,  which  has  hitherto  been  inexplicable 
until  we  recovered  this  interesting  bas-relief,  we 
learn  a curious  fact  regarding  this  campaign. 
This  inscription  is  found  printed  in  “ Western 
Asiatic  Inscriptions,”  vol.  iii.,  pi.  52,  Xo.  1, 
and  it  relates  to  a remarkable  astronomical 
phenomenon  occurring  in  the  reign  of  the  king. 
The  inscription  reads  : — 

1.  The  star  is  hairy;  its  body,  as  the  day,  is 
bright. 

2.  From  its  body,  like  the  creeping  thing  tlie 
scorpion,  a tail  it  forms. 

3.  The  omen  foreseen  is  favom-able,  rejoicing 
the  lord  of  the  palace  and  of  all  the  land. 

4.  At  this  time  even  yet  a master  over  all  the 
land  was  not. 

5.  Wickedness,  rebellion,  laws  not  existing. 

O.  A chieftain  now  judges,  the  lord  of  that 
palace  and  that  king  bylaw  is  established. 

7.  (Ibedieuce  and  peace  in  tho  laud  are  made. 

S.  These  things  were  done  [when] 

P.  When  from  the  northern  orbit  to  the 
southern  orbit  [was  placed] 

10.  Its  length,  like  tho  tail  of  a scorpion, 
turning  upward. 

11.  This  is  according  to  the  tablet  [written]. 

12.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  the  laud  of  Elam 
laid  hold  of. 

Turning  now  to  Tableau  E of  the  series  of 
sculptures,  we  see  an  artistic  representation  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  above  tablet. 

The  king  is  seated  on  his  throne  clad  in  rich 
embroidered  robes,  and  wearing  on  his  head  the 
royal  cap  of  Babylonian  sovereigns,  while  before 
him,  with  drawn  bow,  marches  tho  scorpion 
Sagittarius.  The  figure  here  given  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  full  of  mythic 
symbolism.  Not  only  does  it  servo  to  illustrate 
the  curious  .astronomical  tablet  quoted  above, 
but  it  throws  great  light  on  curious  passages 
in  the  legends  of  the  hero  Isdub.ar.  Tho  scor- 
pion was  a f.avourite  emblem  in  the  symbolism 
of  Babylonia.  It  was  called  “ Girtab,”  or  the 
insect  of  tho  double  sting. 

In  the  fragments  of  tho  eighth  of  the  Isdubar 
legends  we  learn  how,  when  Isdubar  was  jour- 
neying southwards  to  the  house  of  Death  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  where  dwelt  Tamzi,  the 
Chaldjcan  Xoah,  he  met  with  two  terrible 
creatures,  who  guarded  the  pathway  of  the  Sun. 
— a scorpion  man  and  his  wife,  whose  crowned 
heads  reached  to  heaven,  and  whose  feet  were 
in  the  band  of  the  departed,  and  who  guarded 
the  Sun  at  his  rising  and  setting.  So 
terrible  were  these  creatures  that  even  the 
mighty  Isdubar  trembled  before  them.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  here  we  have  a conception 
of  the  terrible  astronomical  visitant  whose 
presence  in  the  Chaldman  heavens  nearly  three 
centuries  ago  was  regarded  as  a good  omen  for 
the  king,  based  upon  the  legendary  account  of 
the  scorpion  men  met  by  Isdubar  in  hie  journey. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  tail  of  the  scorpion 
is,  in  both  tableaux  E .and  F,  turned  upwards,  as 
was  that  of  the  comet.  By  the  side  of  the  king 
is  crouching  one  of  the  dogs  of  Merodach.  In 
tableau  A,  and  extending  over  the  whole  stone, 
perhaps  the  most  important  object  is  the  figure 
of  the  serpent ; and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  find  the  serpent  mentioned  as  a special 
deity  iu  the  inscription.  In  the  text  he  is 
called  the  serpent-god  Subu,  the  son  of  the 
god  of  the  Temple  of  Deir.  The  serpent  in 
Babylonian  mythology  had  a dual  meaning. 
Astronomically  it  represented  the  filar  Gid-da 
or  “ long  road,” — the  milky  way;  and  from  the 
name  here  given  to  it  the  god  Subu, — ” it  be 
spread  forth,” — it  is  evident  that  it  is  here  used 
in  this  sense.  It  was  also  the  emblem  of  Hea, 
the  wisest  of  the  gods,  and  as  such  was 
shipped  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  serpent  in  the  Hebrew  Paradise 
stoi*y.  The  other  emblems  in  compartment  A 
are  those  of  the  sun-god,  the  solar  dish,  with 
tho  wavy  rays  radiating  from  his  eyes.  The 
crescent  moon,  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Istar 
or  Astarte,  aud  the  full  moon  the  emblem  of  her 
father,  Sin,  the  moon-god. 


Mr.  Samuel  Trickett. — We  are  asked  to 
announce  the  change  of  the  name  of  filr. 
Trickett’s  firm  from  “Samuel  Trickett”  tc 
“ Samuel  Trickett  A Sons.” 


In  compartment  B,  we  have  three  shrines 
surmounted  by  roofs,  modelled  after  the  homed 
caps  adorning  tho  winged  bulls,  aud  called 
Papalxhat  in  the  inscriptions.  These  were  the 
shrines  of  the  three  great  gods,  Ann,  Bel,  and 
Hea.  the  Babylonian  Trinity  .whom  the  owner  of 
the  stone  invokes,  and  for  whom  his  reverence 
docs  not  permit  him  to  make  any  symbolical 
reprcscutatiou.  In  compartment  C,  we  liave  a 
scries  of  representations  of  the  leading  planets, 
and  especially  of  tho  deity  fiferodach.  First, 
as  the  ram,  the  leader  of  the  flock,  a representa- 
tion which  calls  to  mind  the  vision  of  Daniel, who 
says,  “ There  stood  before  the  river  a ram  which 
had  two  horns,  and  tho  two  honis  were  high.” 
The  he-goat  which  comes  next,  with  prominent 
horns,  also  may  be  the  type  of  the  he-goat  seen 
by  Daniel  in  bis  vision.  These  two  forms  may 
be  taken  as  representations  of  the  stars  or 
planets  which  bore  tho  names  of  the  “ flock  of 
heaven,”  The  scroll  or  papyrus  roll  is  repre- 
sentative of  Xebo,  the  scribe  god.  Passing  to 
compartment  D,  wo  have  some  almost  entirely 
new  symbolical  forms.  Tho  first,  a curious 
form  combiued  of  the  horse  and  the  eagle, 
occurs  on  some  of  the  monuments  and  cylinders, 
and  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a representation  of  the 
horses  of  tho  noonday  sitn.  These  horses,  we 
know  from  an  inscription  in  the  British  filusenm, 
were  preserved  in  the  Tomjilo  of  the  Sun-god, 
at  Sii)para,  the  ruins  of  which  were 'discovered 
and  explored  by  Mr.  Rassam.  The  third  group 
in  this  series  may  also  bo  taken  iu  conjunction 
with  this,  namely,  a curious  figure  of  a horse’s 
head  placed  on  an  altar,  the  whole  forming 
part  of  an  engi’aved  panel  on  a circular-headed 
stele.  There  seems  to  be  some  explanation  of 
this  group  from  the  inscription.  In  it  we  read 
that  the  king  went  into  battle  mounted  on 
“the  horse  of  the  gods,”  and  as  he  suffered 
some  reverse  in  the  battle,  and  the  horse  was 
slain,  the  animal  seems  to  bo  commemorated 
here.  It  will  be  interesting  to  classical  scholars 
to  find  here  a type  of  tho  doiible-headed  Cer- 
berus, c.alled  ill  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Assimi, 
or  Liksal,  the  black  dog,  who  had  entrance  to 
the  lionse  of  death.  The  eagle  which  appears 
in  this  group  is  a type  or  emblem  of  the  “ San 
of  Elam,”  which  was  called  the  eagle  god. 
The  bull,  from  whose  back  proceeds  tho  thunder- 
bolt, was  the  emblem  of  the  great  god  Rimmor. 
the  thunderer,  who  roared  through  the  heavens, 
and  tore  the  clouds  ■nrith  his  lightning  horns. 
The  presence  of  this  deitj  is  well  explained  by 
a passage  in  the  inscription  which  describes  the 
battle  on  the  bank  of  the  Ulai: — 

They  were  placed,  all  of  them,  tho  kings  they 
made  war. 

In  their  midst  a fire  burned. 

In  their  array  they  were  glorious  as  the  Suu. 

The  whirlwind  [came],  rain  rained,  — the 
storm  swept. 

In  the  furious  onset  of  their  battle. 

The  lord  of  the  chariot  was  borne  with  them. 

With  such  a uature-druwn  parallel  as  this,  it 
is  clear  why  the  air-god  figures  so  prominently 
in  the  sculpture.  To  students  of  Indian  rny- 
tbolog}'  tho  presence  of  the  tortoise  will  be 
interesting,  and  possibly  form  some  connexion 
mth  that  of  Manu,  so  well  known  in  the  Indian 
Cosmogonic  legends.  Of  the  lamp,  the  last 
symbol,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  solution. 
From  the  foregoing  description,  which  does  not 
open  up,  by  any  means,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
subject,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here  a most 
interesting  monument  of  Cbaldiean  symbolic 
art.  and  one  which  forms  a unique  object  in  our 
national  collection. 


KIRKGATE  BUILDINGS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Oi'R  illustration  shows  one  of  the  numerous 
blocks  of  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
in  this  town  at  the  cost  of  Sir  John  Wm. 
Ramsden,  hart,  (virtnally  the  ground-landlonl 
of  the  town),  under  the  direction  of  his  agent, 
Jlajor  Graham,  who,  since  his  appointment,  has 
not  only  conduced  to  the  architectural  additions 
to  the  town,  but,  by  his  influence  with  the  Cor- 
poration, has  been  the  means  of  securing  other 
important  improvements.  Mr.  Crossland  is  the 
architect.  We  may  find  an  opportunity  to 
give  some  account  of  the  progress  this  town  has 
made  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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MEMOEIAL  STONE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  IN  BABYLON. 

Date  proiably  about  Fourteenth  Century  B.C- 
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CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHUBCH, 

EDINBUKGII. 

This  cburcb,  wliicb  bas  been  eroctc-d  at  a 
cost  of  about  20,000/.,  from  tbo  deaigos  of  Mr. 
it.  Rowaiul  Ajitlereou,  architect,  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  East  London-streot.  The  plan 
consists  of  a largo  nave,  100  ft.  lon^-,  45  ft. 
mde,  and  4.'5  ft.  from  floor  to  wall-head.  Tbo 
obancel  is  about  60  ft.  long,  and  has  a small 
side  chapel  on  the  .south  side,  and  an  aisle  on 
the  north.  The  vestries  are  entered  from  a 
door  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  Under- 
neath the  church  is  a largo  hall  and  other  rooms 
tor  congregational  purposes.  The  baldacchino 
and  other  decorative  features  have  not  yet  been 
"■‘^^t  end  and  baptistery  are 

.still  incomplete. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

NO.'i.  30  A.M)  32.  PICCADILLY. 

Trr  building  which  we  illustrate  in  our 
present  number  la  on  the  north  aide  of  Picca- 
dilly, at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly-place,  and 
extending  eastward. 

The  westernmost  block  has  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  Dobson  & Son,  jewellers,  &c. ; and  the 
block  adjoining,  eastward,  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Clifford 
the  well-known  picture  restorer.  ’ 

Portland  stone,  red  Corse- 
lull  stone,  and  grey  granite,  the  cai-ving  havinir 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Foxton  & TTorsman. 

I lie  shop-httings  have  been  executed  bv 
Messrs.  Yardley  & Sons,  of  Clerkcnwell 

The  whole  of  the  ivorks  have  been  designed 
by  Me-ssre.  Archer  A Green,  of  Buckingham-  ' 
street,  Adolphi,  whose  designs  have  been  satis- 
factorily earned  out  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. 


SMOKELESS  FUEL. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the  adhesion  of  so 
i-chable  an  authority  as  Sir  .lohn  Hawkshaw  in 
a matter  which  we  have  repeatedly  advocated 
wth  more  earnestness  than  visible  effect  Sir 
John  ^v^ltes  to  the  Times  to  urge,  after  tbo 
e.tample  set  by  New  York,  the  use  of  anthracite, 
or  smokeless  coal,  as  the  real  preventive  of 
black  fog.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  that  the  outcome  of  some  very  careful 
remarks  on  the  Smoke  Prevention  E.xhibition 
at  South_  Kensington,  in  our  columns,  pointed 
steadily  m this  direction.  In  our  actual  state 
ot  science,  the  only  mode  of  preventing  smoke, 
at  a-ll  events  from  domestic  fires,  is  to  burn 
smokeless  fuel.  Hitherto  it  lias  proved  impos- 
siblc  to  consume  smoke  liberated  by  the  com- 
bustion  of  ordinary  fuel  for  household  purposes. 
()f  smokeless  fuels  there  arc  two  descriptions, 
VIZ  sohd  and  gaseous : or,  in  other  words 
anthracite  coal  and  gas.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
chief  drawback  on  its  use  is  its  cost.  A ton  of 
coal  will  yield  only  from  9,000  to  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,— that  is  to  sav,  333  lb.  of  fuel  or 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  coal. 
And  although  the  value  of  the  other  1,907  lb. 
or,  at  all  orents,  of  a larRO  proportion  of 
It,  ]S  enongh  to  pay  for  tbo  cost  ot  distil- 
lation, ,ye  are  still  in  face  of  a price  rvbich 
chocks  the  use  of  clear,  smokeless,  and  ever 
ready  fuel._  Jt  may  seem  almost  paradoxical, 
but  our  opinion  is  that  it  is  tho  iiso  ot  gas  fm’ 
lighting  purposes  that  has  been  tho  main  ob- 
stacle to  Its  goiioral  utilisation  as  a fuel  For 
the  production  of  light,  the  richer  the  gas  is  in 
carbon  the  higher  is  its  illuminative  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  heating  purposes,  the  laigcr 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  the  better.  All  our 
efforts,  however,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
directed  to  tho  improvement  of  the  luminiferous 
quality  of  gas.  WJ, ether  in  the  selection  or  in 
the  treatment  of  coal,  this  object  is  continually 
kept  111  vien'.  The  increase  of  the  heating 
power  has  been  attempted  by  the  Bunsen 
burner,  and  some  other  expedients.  But  we 
are  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  time  wlion 
ue  may  expect  to  see  a double  gas  main, — one 
sot  of  pipes  being  intended  for  the  conveyance 
of  luminiferous,  and  one  for  that  of  calorific 
fuel,— laid  on  to  our  houses.  Unless,  then’ 
some  revolution  in  tliis  respect  takes  place,  we 
must  look  forward  for  some  time  to  come  to  the 
production  of  gas  as  rich  as  may  be  in  carbon, 
and  thus  to  the  neglect  of  a cheaper  and 
more  calorific  gas  for  tho  purpose  of  fuel. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  only  alternative, 
—if  we  would  diminiah  the  terrible  evil  of  fog’ 
distressing  as  it  is  to  even-  one,  and  often  fatal 


to  the  aged  and  tho  delicate,— is  to  bum  anthra- 

cite. \\  0 call  attention  to  Sir  John  Ilawkshaw’s 
testimony,  accordant  as  it  is  with  long  personal 
experience  of  the  combustion  of  tho  coal  in 
South  Walcs.^  Nor  can  we  fail  to  repeat  the 
recommendation  that  wo  before  gave  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  “ ball  fire,”  the  balls  being  com- 
posed of  culm,  or  anthracite  dust  mixed  mth 
Clay, — as  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest  and, 
taking  it  for  all  in  all,  tho  best  of  kitchen  fires. 
This  admirable  fire,  wliicli  never  goes  out,  and 
on  the  grates  containing  wliich  reliance  may  be 
placed  fora  supply  of  hot  water  at  all  times, 
had  _ no_  advocate  in  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was 
only  the  users,  and  not  the  recommonders,  of 
the  method  who  would  derive  advantage  from 
its  adoption.  Of  course,  London  servants,  or 
iorkshii-c  servants,  or  any  but  the  active, 
sprightly  maidens  who  hail  from  the  anthracite 
districts,  would  i-ebel  against  the  ball-fire.  But 
in  any  case  of  improvement  that  kind  of  oppo- 
sition,—and  wo  would  be  the  last  to  deny  its 
formidable  nature,— has  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is,  wo  think,  however,  rather  the  negative 
than  the  positive  aspect  of  the  case  which  is 
most  hostile.  IVhon  the  coal-merchant’s  bill  is 
set  against  tho  ill-will  of  the  cook,  there  is  a 
very  powerful  infiuonce  at  work;  and  where  a 
great  economy  is  actually  ascertained,  it  will 
m many  instances,  turn  the  scale.  But  against 
the  other  difficulty,  tho  doubts,- “ who  ever  used 
a ball-fire  ^ ” ‘‘  who  ever  saw  one  ?”  “who  ever 
heard  of  one?”- the  remedy  is  less  obvious. 
And  the  fact  that  it  is  nobody’s  interest  to 
introduce  tbo  best  fire  (unless  ho  can  get 
something  out  of  it),  is  the  real  dead-weight 
m the  matter.  So  simple  is  the  ball-fire  that  it 
can  bo  burned  in  tho  rudest  fonn  of  grate. 
Ilicrefore  no  ironmonger  has  anv  lively  interest 
that  It  should  be  burned,  and  it  is  not  a great 
leap  to  saj-.  therefore  it  is  not  burned  anyivherc 
except  on  the  very  verge  of  the  cnim  districts’ 
where  it  has  been  burned  from  time  immemorial 
As  to  the  introduction  of  anthracite  coal,  clear 
and  bright  as  it  is,  into  the  dining-room,  there 
are  certain  objectiou.s  to  bo  weighed  against  tho 
advantage  of  its  smokeless  combustion  ; but  as 
to  the  use  of  tho  ball-fire  in  the  kitchen  wc 
know  of  no  serious  drawback  to  set  against 
Its  smokelessnoss,  its  great  heat,  and  its  large 
econoinv.  ^ 


-kN  niPORTAXT,  BUT  XEGLEOTED 
ELEMENT  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  WATER 

transport. 

The  vinoxamplocl  increase  in  the  traffle  of  the 
Suez  Lanai  has  been  such  ns  positiTely  to  choke 
rroai  the  amount  of 
V,  "■■"“•‘pussed  through  the  canal  in 
tJie  tonnage  has  increased  to  5,704.400  tons 

in  isai,  thus  haring  multiplied  more  than  tliir- 
° And  thattheretiirnsof 

1882-vvuIl  be  very  largely  ill eioessof  those  of  1881 

there  can  be  nodoiibt.  Under  these  circumstances 
vanons  proposals  have  been  made  for  rolierinv 
the  plethora  ot  traffic.  The  original  plan  ri^ 
ooiiimended  under  tho  French  occupation  ot 
Egypt  by  Napoleoii  Eonapaite.  was  to  ascend 
the  Nile  to  near  Cairo,  and  then  to  follow  the 

present  hue  of  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  t eiy  recently  this  plan  has  been 
advocated  in  an  English  daily  journal,  while 
another  eoiiteinporai-y  has  pointed  out  that  if 
It  prove  practicable  to  cut  a canal  along  the 
hne  of  tho  now  abandoned  railway  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  a sa™g  of  fifty  or  si.vty  miles  in  dis- 
tance "-O'lld  lie  effected  by  this  route  as  com- 
pared  with  that  by  Port  Said. 

Posaessioii,  however,  is  said  to  be  nine  points 
ot  the  taw  ! and  accordingly  M.  do  Lesseps  will 
no  doubt  carry  out  his  present  proposal  of  lay- 
ing out  a milboi.  sterling  in  the  eonstrnotion  of 
throe  great  stations,  or  basins,  forty  kilometres 
square,  in  which  a whole  fleet  of  fifty  or  sixty 
vessels  may  anchor.  These  stations  are  to  be 
constructed  at  Cantara,  Timsah.  and  the  133rd 
kilometre  on  the  canal. 

The  pomt  which  here  strikes  us  as  one  of 
fp-eat  impertauce  to  the  trade  of  the  world 
(fonr-flfths  ot  which,  as  far  as  the  passage  of 
tho  Suez  Canal  is  coneeniod,  are  English)  is 
one  which  h,as  tor  the  first  time  been  broariit 
into  prom inenoo  by  tlic  xvriter  ot  the  article°on 

of  tho  M,nbnr,h  f„r  the  present  year. 

The  reviewer  points  out  that  while  we  have 
admirable  ex, loriments  on  tho  form  of  boats  and 
ships,  such  as  those  bv  which  the  late  Mr 


Fronde  has  entirely  revolutionised  tho  theoiw  of 
propulsion  at  sea,  we  have  no  experiments 
whatever  as  to  the  other  half  of  the  problem 
VIZ.,  the  best  form  of  canal.  It  is  k-nown  that 
the  same  vessel  can  maintain  double  the  speed 
m the  open  sea  that  she  can  in  a shallow 

the  he  rt  f “ ™ “““  increase  in 

the  depth  of  a canal  increase  in  speed  is  gained 
But  the  proportion,  which  is  the  point  ii  ones- 
tion,  has  never  been  studied.  ^ 

One  ot  our  own  contributors  has  devoted 
mucli  attention  to  the  subject,  on  theoretic 
grounds.  The  relation  hotieen  the  flow  of 
water  and  the  cross  section  of  a conduit  is  to 
some  ertent  k-nown,  and  there  is  reason  to 
holiove  that  the  speed  of  vessels  in  canals  may 
he  dotenmiied  by  much  the  same  formnlaC 
The  importance  of  this  investigation  is  shovmi 
to  bo  can  inal  by  this  veiy  e.vperience  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  cross  section  of  that  water- 
way shows  an  area  of  3,8C3  square  feet.  In 
this  no  Tossels  are  allowed  to  pass  one  another 
while  both  are  under  way,  and  the  speed  main- 
tamed  IS  verj’  .slow.  ‘ 

If  the  cross  section  of  the  Canal  had  been 
determined  on  hydraulic  theory  (and  not  with 
the  sole  aim  of  saving  tho  hanks  from  wash 
iMthout  introducing  any  masonry  or  other  pro- 
tection).  a cross  section  of  the  same  area  of 
3,8b.a  square  foot  might  have  been  so  deter- 
passage  in  all  parts  of 
the  Canal  for  the  largest  vessels  tliat  now  use  it 

ithout  necessitating  any  stoppage  at  all.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  speed  attainable  (with  the  same 
motor  power)  would  have  been  double  that  now 
attained. 

We  give  these  points  as  the  result  of  theory 
requiring,  no  doubt,  confirmation  by  exjierimenrt 
Blit  the  importance  of  the  investigation  cannot 
ho  denied.  To  face  tho  sides  of  tho  Canal 
(which  intact  .snow  being  done  in  some  parts) 
with  stone,  of  eourso  involves  n great  outtav 
But  as  this  oiitlay  (it  the  above  calonlations  he 
correct)  would  involve  at  least  a qiiadriiplica- 

tion  of  too  ntihty  of  tho  Canal  (with  a given 

for  trafte.  it  seems  to  us  that  the  institution  of 
orpenmems  with  a view  of  confirming  or  cor- 
reeling  the  theory  is  a matter  of  very  great 
importance  to  all  those  w ho  are  concerned  in 
economy  of  transport.  The  country  has  become 
suddenly  alive  to  the  fact  ot  the  g/eat  econom? 
of  water  tmnsport  as  compared  with  anvothort 
It  18  only  half  settling  tho  question  of  economy 

he.T,e''°?  '’  “lo  tif  relation  b^- 

betw eon  form  midsize  of  canal.,,  and  resistance 
to  propulsion.  vuuai 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS  IN- 
LONDON  AND  SUBURBS, 

IXTHE  SKTEEXTH.  SEVEXTEEXTH,  .A.VD  EIO  UTEE.V  I II 
CENTEBIES.* 

Ofll  present  transcrijit  of  the  Record  (Iflice 
Series  of  Accojmts  relating  to  Public  Works  and 
1“  ‘>'“1  foi- Gie  year  1600-1001,  when 
l.dU-l.  7s.  Id.  was  “done  and  bestowed”  for 
TnwT“u,"''M".'’''’r“''®*‘'l’  “'•‘■oirel  of  the 

wZrf  of  11,  I E-  ! "'"‘‘■‘■A  “”‘1  Iho 

wharf  of  that  histone  and  wcll-k-nown  palace- 
prison.  The  works  and  work-mnnship  included  — 
Masons  occupied  in  jointing  and  setting  „p  a 
new  bOTder  for  a chimney  in  the  LordHFgli 
Constable  s dmmg  - chamber,  mending  the 
windows  there,  taking  down  tho  upper  part  of 

Tower,  cutting  the  stops  even  with  tho  wall  of 
the  staircase,  talnng  up  tho  freestone  paring  on 
the  wall  or  Tamper  between  the  LientemSit'e 
house  and  Beauchamp  Tower,  bringing  n “tone 
and  worhng  large  holes  in  the  wall,  hew  nv  and 

of  the  great  gate  for  letting  lin  and 
fitting  a hook  for  the  new  water-gate,  walline-  up 
the  holes  over  the  tops  of  sluices,  coverinAlm 
holes  with  long  ashlar  stones,  setting  hard  stone 

Frith  n-t“  r“n  “Oil  stoppiifg  the  same 

mth  pitch  and  rozin,  squaring  Eeigate  stone  for 
the  furnace  in  the  “fvneinge”  house  Cnnerv 

rehning-honse  ?),  with  sundry  other  workF dom 
upon  the  Mint,  the  sluices,  and  other  places 
Carpenters  employed  in  mak-ing  two  new  pairs 
.Coote-steppos"  over  the  wmrd- 
rohe,  new-  joistmg  and  planking  part  of  the 
wX  S i-opoWng  an  old  decayed  floor 

with  boards  for  a prison  in  tho  privy  garden 
hoarding  part  of  the  floor  in  the  Lord  Oenstabre’s 
duiing-chamber,  mending  the  “joystles,” 
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making  a new  “ foote  pace”  in  the  chimney 
there,  making  a scaffold  for  the  beheading  of 
the  Earl  of  Esses,  and  ‘‘  a court  of  guarde  for 
the  soldiers,  with  seats  and  rests  at  the  yron 
gate,  and  boording  npp  the  sides,”  making 
another  court  of  guard  for  the  soldiers  watching 
and  warding  the  Mint,  setting  up  a watch- 
house  under  the  tower  wall  of  the  Bloody 
Tower,  making  another  like  watch-house  upon 
the  hill,  near  the  church  ; mending  the  seats 
and  setting  up' timber  bars  in  the  church  win- 
dows, setting  up  a watch-house  in  the  Queen’s 
lower  garden,  under  the  Well  Tower.  Pur- 
ringe”  the  rafters  over  the  Lieutenant’s  stables, 
setting  up  a dresser  with  four  shelves  in  a new 
larder  for  him,  mending  the  wheel  of  the  bell 
and  brazing  the  frame  of  the  same  bell,  working 
two  timber  frames  for  the  sluices,  making  and 
mending  doors,  tables,  frames,  and  benches  in 
the  Mint,  and  other  places.  Taking  do-wn  and 
setting  up  again  sundry  partitions ; making  a 
portal  and  benches  in  the  melting-house,  with 
blocks  for  sheaves,  anvils,  and  shuttings  for  the 
windows  here ; making  a new  table,  benches, 
and  drawers,  with  shelves  in  the  balance-house ; 
making  and  setting  up  anvil  blocks  and  stocks 
for  gi'eat  shears  in  the  same  house ; making  a 
new  foot-pace  for  the  chimney  there,  framing 
dormers  and  rafters,  boarding  a room  on  the 
wharf;  herding,  squaring,  and  sharpening  of 
timber  piles  for  the  wharf  and  driving  them  for 
a foundation,  with  suiid^  other  works.  Brick- 
layers and  tilers  mending  walls,  windows,  and 
chimneys,  and  pointing  and  tiling  over  divers 
places,  taking  down  the  top  of  the  ramper  wall 
between  Beaucliamp  Tower  and  the  Bell  Tower, 
making  a new  “vamure”  wall  of  bricks  in  tho 
inside  of  tho  same  rampier ; bringing  up  with 
bricks  the  places  where  the  sluices  shall  stand, 
new  making  and  mending  sundry  furnaces, 
chimneys,  ovens,  and  sinks  in  the  foundry 
rooms  belonging  to  tho  Mint,  Avith  paving  some 
floors  there  with  bricks  and  other  needful 
reparations.  Plasterers  new  lathing  and  laying 
with  loam  and  white  mortar,  a well,  and  stoole- 
huuse  [water-closet  ?],  in  Coleharbour.^  ^ Stop- 
ping sundry  holes  in  the  stone  walls,  mortising  the 
cracks  and  faults  in  sundry  places,  mending 
the  plastering  under  the  Lord  Constable’s  dining- 
chamber,  whitewashing  and  plastering  two 
prisons  in  Coleharbour,  lathing  and  laying  with 
lime  and  hair  sundry  other  rooms  and  lodgings, 
with  such  other  like  works.  Plumbers  soldering 
and  mending  the  faults  in  the  leads  and  gutters, 
laying  two  “skyrtes”  of  lead  over  the  hall  and 
kitchen,  and  doing  sundry  other  needful  works. 
■‘:\Iazer  acowi-ers  ryddinge  and  cleansing  the 
vaultes  and  sluices  about  the  bowses”  ; digging 
holes  to  bury  tho  soil  in,  filling  up  the  same 
again,  and  levelliug  the  ground.  Sawyers 
cutting  and  sawing  timber,  planks,  and  boards  of 
sundry  scantlings.  Joiners  cutting  up  the  new 
wainscot  in  the  closet  within  the  Assay-house, 
and  a cupboard,  a table,  and  shelves  there, 
setting  up  a table  in  the  Treasurer’s  house, 
mending  the  wainscots  and  windows  of  tho  new 
receipt;  settingup  a table  with  a frame  there, 
making  drawers  under  the  shelves  in  the  Assay- 
house  to  lay  tools  in.  Gravel  men  with  their 
boats,  shovels,  and  skippets ; taking  up  the 
great  dam ; ramming  clay  and  helping  to  take 
up  the  stuff  after  the  dam.  Shipwrights 
occupied  in  boring  through  tho  sluice  ; shutting 
wainscots ; attending  the  workmen  and  doing 
sundry  needful  services  mete  to  be  supplied  and 
amended,  and  for  sundry  other  works  and 
repai-ations  done  there.  The  quantities,  num- 
bers, and  several  prices  of  the  emptions  and 
provisions  bought  and  provided  for  the  same, 
with  the  caiTiage  thereof  to  and  from  sundry 
places  by  land  and  water,  and  wages  of  artificers, 
workmen,  and  labourers  employed,  occupied,  and 
attendant  about  the  same  works,  are  hereafter 
particularly  expressed,  mentioned  in  manner 
and  form  following,  viz.  : — 

Timber:  2 loads  at  17s.  7d. ; 8 loads,  31  ft.,  at 
15s.  8d. ; 6i  loads,  14s.  lOd.  ; 2^  loads,  13  ft.,  at 
14s  fid. ; 50i  loads,  5 ft.  G in.,  at  13s.  4d. ; 8 loads 
at  11s.  8d. ; and  16  loads,  11  ft.,  at  lls.  the  load. 
Joiners’  work  ; 25  seats  for  the  coiners  at  73.  6d. 
each  ; frames  for  the  tables,  3 for  22s. ; a press 
for  the  receipt,  18b.  ; 6 stools,  lOs. ; 15  balances 
for  the  clippers,  78.  Gd. ; 4 pieces  of  wainscot  at 
88.  the  piece ; “ one  lease  of  weynscott,  xij‘‘.  and 
slviii  yardes  of  ceilinge  at  i]*  vj'*  the  yarde. 
Boards  : 6,109  ft.  at  Sa.  2d.  the  100,  734  ft.  at 
5s.  the  100,  1,275  ft.  [M‘cc  di  xxv]  at  4s.  the 
1,000,  and  300  at  20d.  the  100.  Melbrough 
deals  : 44  at  14d.  each.  Norway  deals  : 30  at 
lOd.  each.  [Qy.  The  earliest  notice  of  Norway 
deals  in  this  series.]  Quarters,  rafters,  and 


joists  : 195  ^oads  [xix  loades  iij*  qr.]  at  19s.  4d. 
the  load,  and  8 single  quarters,  18d.  in  all. 
Stone  : Reigate  border  at  8d.  the  foot.  Purbeck 
paving  : 98*  ft.  at  4d.  the  foot.  Reigate  paving, 

54  ft.  at  6d.  the  foot,  and  a stone  barrel  for  aohim- 
ney,  16s.  Plaster  of  Paris,  2 cwt.,  2s.  4d. ; 7 quar- 
ters of  charcoal  for  14s.  8d.  Pitch:  4 double  ban-els 
at  20s.  each,  2 single  barrels  at  lOs.  the  banel, 

7 barrels  at  15s.  the  barrel,  and  121b.  weight, 
18d.  Tar : 1 gallon,  9d.  Rozin : 9 cwt.  at 
, lOs.  the  cwt.  Train-oil  and  grease  to  melt  with 
pitch,  8s.  4d.  Oakum:  10  stone  at  8d.  the  stone. 
Ropes : 2 new  for  pullies,  7s.,  and  5 pieces  of 

basterope  at  IGd.  the  piece.  Shivers  for 
pullies,  2,8s.  4d.  Lead:  1,583  lb.  at  is.  per 
cwt.,  and  for  casting  GOO  lb.  of  old  lead  at  20d. 
per  cwt.  Nails  of  sundry  sorts  and  place, 
20/.  17s.  55d.  Ironwork  of  divers  kinds, 
94/.  13s.  IJd.  Glass  and  workmanship,  viz.  : 
new  glass  at  Gd.  the  foot,  mending  panes  and 
casements  at  4d.  each,  setting  in  lead  at  4d.  the 
foot,  and  stopping  quarrels  at  Id.  each.  Laths  : 

4 loads  at  22s.  4d.,  l^load  at  20s.,  1 load  at 
lls.,  and  hearth  laths  by  the  bundle  and  100, 
15s.  2d.  Reeds,  Is.  4cl.  ; 4 pickaxes,  10s.  4d. ; 

5 pieces  of  bend  leather  at  5d.  the  piece.  One 
lather  of  24  rounds  at  4d.  the  round,  7s.  8d^ 
Boomspars  [bomesparres]  ; 10  at  lOd.,  and^lo 
at  12d.  each  ; 3 steel  shovels  at  Is.  3d.,  and  7 at 
8d.  each ; 4 scoopes  at  lOd.  each.  Planks  : 
333.*,  ft.  of  4m.  at  4d.  the  foot,  109  ft.  of  3 in.  at 
3d.  the  foot,  40  ft.  at  8s.  tho  100,  and  412  ft.  of 
2 in.  at  12s.  4d.  the  100.  Billets  and  salwood, 
49s. ; 20  furpoles  at  lOd.  each  [Fyrrepoolos 
xx*'"  at  lOd.  tho  pece].  Lime  : 7,000  cwt.  at 
Gs.  the  cwt.  [vij’”'  C at  vj*  the  C];  49,500 
bricks  at  128.  the  1,000.  Tiles  -.  20,400  at  12s. 
the  1,000.  Ruff-tiles,  230  at  Id.  each,  and 
paving-tiles  of  sundry  colours,  1/.  18s.  2id.j 
5 “ boz  ” of  tilepins  at  Is.  4d.  the  “boz.” 
Soder,  43  lb.  at  Gd.  the  lb.  Hair,  158  “boz  ” at 
Gd.  the  “boz.”  Wood-ashes  at  Is.  2d.,  and 
bone-ashes  at  2s.  tho  “ boz.”  Gravel,  loam, 
and  sand  ; 202  loads  at  12d.,  and  32  loads  at  lOd. 
the  load ; and  lastly,  paper,  ink,  quills,  brooms, 
and  other  small  necessaries,  21.  lOs.  9d. 

Carriage,— viz.,  by  land  :— Timber,  planks, 
deals,  stone,  and  other  the  provisions  aforesaid, 
from  Scotland,  Limehouse,  and  other  places, 
14/.  Os.  2*d.  By  water,  viz. ; — Boards  and  other 
provisions,  from  Reading,  the  Hawes,  and 
sundry  other  places,  35/.  16s.  4d.  Hire  ^ of 
lighters  and  bouts  to  tow  and  fetch  great  piles 
and  other  necessaries,  173.  4d. 

Wages  and  Entertainments  ; — Carpenters, 
pile-drivers,  and  “ botlemen,”  at  12d.,  14d., 
IGd.,  and  22d.  the  day,  and  13cl.  the  tide. 
Bricklayers  and  tilers,  at  12d.,  14d.,  and  appren- 
tices, at  lOd.  each  per  day.  Masons,  at  12d. 
and  14d. ; plumbers  at  the  same  rate  ; plas- 
terers, at  12d.  and  14d. ; scaffoldmen,  at  12d.; 
sawyers,  at  28.  and  2s.  2d.  the  couple  ; ship- 
wrights, at  12d.  each  ; joiners,  at  12d.  and  14d. ; 
paviors,  at  2d.  tho  yard.  Jlazer-scourets,  at 
14d. ; labourers,  at  8d.  and  12d.  Purveyors, 
viz.,  Henry  Jennings,  at  17Jd.  per  day  ; Thomas 
Richards,  at  lOd.  per  day ; and  Robert  Knight, 
at  lOd.  per  day.  Clerks,  viz.,  VVilliam  Salesbury, 
atSd.  per  day,  and' the  like  allowance  for  five 
nights;  John  Thorpe,  at  12d.  per  day  ; Henry 
Wicks,  at  12d.  per  day;  the  surveyor’s  two 
clerks,  at  20d.  each  per  day;  and  John  Dol- 
linge,  at  12d.  per  day. 

Taslnvork  : — Nicholas  Browne  and  other 
Freemasons  for  working  and  squaring  hai-d 
atone  ashlar  for  the  Tower  Wharf  and  privie 
stairs  there,  the  sum  of  90/.  William  Sales- 
bury, for  working  two  sluices  into  a hard  stone 
wall,  10  ft.  4 in.  thick,  every  wall  11  ft.  deep, 
and  in  the  midst  2 ft.  4 in.,  with  working  in 
four  “ Regalls  ” wrought  out  of  the  wall  for  the 
sluices  with  chisels  and  points  a foot  deep  every 
pole,  and  letting  in  two  sole  plates  10  in.  deep, 
for  all  which  there  is  allowed  to  him,  the  queen 
finding  all  manner  of  stuff,  and  he  the  work- 
manship only,  the  sum  of  11/.  Christopher 
Walker  and  John  Hole,  tilers,  for  new  lathing 
and  laying  11*  rods  of  tiling  over  the  Mint- 
house,  at  2s.  6d.  the  square  rod,  1/.  8s.  9d. 
Andrew  Keren,  pavior,  for  paving  a walk 
between  Beauchamp  Tower  and  Bell  Tower, 
he  finding  all  manner  of  stone,  lime,  sand, 
and  workmanship,  the  sum  of  16/.  14s.  oid. 

Rewards  : — To  Wm.  Trappitt  and  Ril.  Cliffc 
for  the  loan  of  two  great  copper  kettles  used  to 
melt  mixtures,  338. ; John  Thorpe,  in  reward  for 
searching  timber  that  was  floated,  12d. ; Rogers 
Robinson  for  bread  and  drink  bestowed  upon 
the  labourers,  Gs. ; and  to  sundry  other  persons 
for  watching  the  wharf  in  the  night  season,  in 
all,  3/.  Is.  William  Spycer,  surveyor  of  the 


works,  for  his  diet,  boat-hire,  and  ruling  charge 
in  overseeing  the  same  and  travelling  abou 
the  business  of  the  same  office  by  the  space  of 
fifty-eight  days  at  4s.  per  day.  11/.  12s.; 
Simon  Bazill,  controller  of  the  said  works  for 
his  like  riding  charges  in  exercising  his  office 
by  the  space  of  twenty-eight  days  at  2s.  per 
day,  3/.  IGs.  “ In  all  the  saide  woorkes  and 
repac’ons  donne  at  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Sluces,  the  iMinte,  and  wi"‘  iiij''  xlj''  xiij'  10^*  for 
the  wharfo  there  wi*'‘in  the  time  of  this 
accompte,  as  by  xxxvj  sevcrall  paybookes  sub- 
scribed wi"'  'thandes  of  William  Spycer, 
S'’veyo';  Simon  Bazill,  Comptroller  ; Cornelius 
Care,  M'  Mason,  and  William  Portiiigton,  M" 
Carpenter,  of  the  saide  workes  herevpon  diielie 
pased,  caste,  tryed,  examined,  and  reniayininge 
may  appeare,  the  some  of  M'CCCij'*  vij'  j‘ .’ 


HOW  FAR  MAY  SCULPTORS  OBTAIN 
ASSISTANCE  H 

Putting  the  above  question  to  one  of  our 
most  eminent  sculptors  a few  weeks  ago,  the 
following  was  his  answer:— 

The  true  sculptor  does  his  own  work ; tho 
tradesman-sculptor  gets  as  much  done  for  him 
as  ho  can,  and  palms  it  off  for  his  own.  I need 
not.  say  which  is  the  most  successful,  for  the 
world,  especially  the  “Upper  Ten,”  like  to  be 
humbugged.  The  man  of  genius  starves,  while 
the  man  of  business  thrives. 

Flaxnian,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  did  their 
own  statues,  aided  no  doubt,  occasionally,  in 
quite  a secondary  way,  by  assistants.  But  they 
were  always  the  principals  throughout,  from 
the  making,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  own 
design,  and  all  through  to  the  finish.  The  true 
sculptor  always  makes  his  own  design,  works 
chiefly  on  the  model,  and  even  occasionally  on 
the  marble,  to  which  also  ho  pats  at  least  the 
lastjinish  himself. 

Nollekens,  Cbantrey,  and  Behnes,  our  best 
portrait  sculptors,  completely  modelled  their 
own  busts,  although  much  and  greatly  assisted 
in  the  marble  transcripts  made  from  them. 
Behnes,  however,  1 believe,  finished  in  marble 
his  own  busts. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  at  the  competi- 
tion for  tho  Byron  statue,  allowed  to  meet  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  made  an  error  in  their  choice. 
They  selected  a design  well  enough  in  small  for 
a clock,  with  a big  pedestal  to  hold  the  works  ; 
but  they  did  not  see  how  unfit  it  was  to  be 
enlarged  to  a monumental  size,  and  the  public 
is  the  sufferer  from  their  incompetence  ! 


A year  ago,  viz.,  in  the  TiaiUler  of  December 
the  3rd,  1881,  we  printed  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  will,  we  think,  be  reatl  again  with 
interest ; — 

.artists’  assistants. 

To  what  extent  may  artists  avail  themselves 
of  the  talents  of  other  artists  in  carrying  out 
their  works,  without  laying  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  imposture  ? This  question  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  to  be  legally  decided.  It 
is  a question,  however,  less  easy  of  solution  than 
one  would  at  first  imagine.  In  this  country  it  is 
chiefly  by  portrait-painters  and  portrait-sculptors 
that  assistants  are  employed,  for  excess  of  com- 
missions in  these  specialities  falls  to  a few 
fashionable  favourites. 

When  mural  painting  was  at  its  height  in  Italy, 
the  institution  of  scholarships  %va8  necessitated  ; 
for  it  would  othenvise  have  been  impossible  for 
the  great  painters  to  have  carried  out  their 
vai’ious  series  of  works.  Highly  skilled  assist- 
ance was  imperatively  necessary,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  Raffaelle’s  scholars,  also 
eminent  painters,  assisted  him  in  carrying  out 
his  great  works.  Michelangelo  alone  persisted 
in  carrying  out,  unaided,  his  mighty  perform- 
ances in  painting  and  in  sculpture. 

Till  comparatively  recently,  the  position  of 
the  fine  arts  in  this  country  was  very  unstable, 
partly  on  account  of  defective  art-educational 
means,  partly  on  account  of  tho  scarcity  of  public 
employment  for  artists,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  crass  ignorance  of  all  classes  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  art.  There  was  Flax- 
man,  self-educated,  on  the  intellectual  side  of 
art,  but  deficient, — exceedingly  deficient, — in 
the  technique  of  his  art,  who  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  skilled  assistance.  There  was 
Cbantrey,  with  a mind  above  wood-carving,  who 
was  gradually  inducted  into  the  profession^  of 
sculpture,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  making 
b and  Avitbont  ever  having  had  any  thorough 
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and  systematic  education  os  an  artist,  obliged  to 
seek  aid  from  designers,  as  well  as  tocbnically- 
skilled  assistants.  It  is  known  that  the  two 
sleeping  children  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which 
made  his  reputation,  were  designed  by  Stothard. 
There  was  Behnes,  who  could  model  a bust  and 
carve  splendidly,  who  was  nowhere  in  regard  to 
composition.  The  public  are  in  that  utter  dark- 
ness with  regard  to  art-matters  that  they  fancy 
that  any  one  who  may  bo  at  all  skilled  in  some 
art  speciality  is  capable  of  any  art  achievement, 

■ — is,  in  fact,  a great  artist.  It  is  they,  the  public, 
who  are  to  blame  for  forcing  men  into  positions 
in  art  for  which,  as  artists,  they  are  not  com- 
petent. And  if  men  are  so  forced,  what  is  to  be 
done  by  these  recipients  of  adulation  sand  favours 
but  to  endeavour  by  hired  talent  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  positions  into  which,  nolens  volens, 
they  havo  been  thrust  ? And,  after  all,  this  is 
nothing  more  nor  loss  than  assuming  the  position 
of  the  manufacturer  who  employs  skilled  labour, 
the  projirietor  furnishing  the  capital  and  courting 
a demand,  whilst  the  skilled  servitors  employed 
enable  him  to  furnish  the  supply.  Whether  this 
be  legitimate  or  not,  there  can,  we  think,  bo  but 
one  opinion,  that  it  is  highly  reprehensible  that 
one  who  has  accepted  pay  as  servitor  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  his  talent  in  ferrorew  over  his 
employer.  We  may  have  our  own  private  oinnion 
of  tho  merits  of  the  head  of  an  art-manufac- 
turing ostablishmout,  as  an  artist,  but  this  is 
quite  another  matter. 

Looking  at  tho  question,  however,  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  formulate  any  definition  of  tho  line  which 
should  bo  drawn  in  the  employmeut  of  other 
talent  than  the  artist’s  own,  in  carrying  out  his 
works,  which  is  discreditable  to  him.  In  the 
case  of  Raffacllo  there  can  bo  but  one  opinion, 
that  his  was  tho  master-mind,  and  that  he  was 
fully  capable,  unaided,  of  carrying  out  any  of 
the  groat  works  that  were  produced  under  his 
direction  by  thoroughly  educated  assistants. 
Flasinan’a  case  is  somewhat  different : if  ho  had 
had  to  carry  out,  unaided,  his  own  beautiful 
designs,  they  would  have  been  considerably 
marred  by  his  want  of  technical  skill,  yet  not 
one  of  his  assistants  could  have  executed  works 
comparable  witli  Flaxman’s  with  any  other  aid 
but  his.  Chuutrey’s  position  in  respect  to  this 
question  is  somewhat  different  still,  for  ho  had 
considerable  technical  knowledge,  and  was  a 
bold  and  facile  modeller,  but  Chantrey  was  no 
designer.  In  thi.s  case  tho  question  seems  to  bo 
balanced  : Chantrey  could  not  have  produced  the 
work  iu  Lichfield  Cathedral  without  Stothard's 
aid,  nor  Stothard  without  Chantrey’s.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  instances, 
that  when  a work  is  indebted  for  its  merits  to 
tho  assistance  of  an  artist  of  greater  mastery 
than  his  whoso  name  it  bears,  his  artistic  repu- 
tation must  suffer  if  tho  fact  becomes  known. 


CHUKCH  ROOFS  IN  HOLLAND. 


IlOYAL  ACADEMY  ADMISSIONS. 

DECEMBKR,  1SS2. 

Upper  School.  — R.  T.  BlomfielJ,  B.A.,  A 
Hemingwny,  J.  A.  Slater,  W.  Toogood. 

Lou:er  Schoi.I.—Y.  S.  Capon,  A.  Forrostor,  W.  J. 
Gibbon,  J.  Muller,  F.  p.  Oakley,  S.  Russell,  J.  E 
bears,  J.  Thomson,  W.  F.  Young. 

Prohatloners.—C.  11.  Aitken,  W.  Brown  T R 
Clemence,  E.  L.  Condor,  Arthur  Crow,  E Guy 
p.iwber,  A.  Dovaston,  R.  il.  D.  Fell.  Frank  Fox, 
L.  Littiewood,  E.  Herbert,  C.  S.  Hornabrook,  \V  C 
Ling.  \V.  E.  Lymington, 
C.  E.  Mallows,  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  A.  B.  Pite,  S.  H. 
Seagor,  W.  A.  Thompson,  J.  M.  Townsend,  H.  J.’ 
Westell,  C.  F.  L.  Yonge. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  is  the  Architectural 
Master. 


Fallowfield.  Manchester.— On  the  3uth  ult., 
new  schools  which  have  been  erected  at  Fallow- 
field  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  were  formally  opened.  The  schools, 
which  are  Early  Decorated  in  style,  stand  in  a 
conspicuous  position  upon  the  Wilmsiow-road. 
The  main  room  is  75  ft.  in  length,  and  32  ft.  Gin. 
in  width,  and  covered  by  a roof  of  semicircular 
form,  the  ceiling  being  divided  into  panels.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  is  a fixed  dais  or  platform, 
in  the  rear  of  which  is  a back  entrance  loading 
to  the  church  grounds,  with  two  classrooms  on 
either  side,  capable  of  being  used  in  conue.xiou 
with  the  schoolroom.  The  erection  of  the 
schools  lias  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  F.  II.  Oldham,  of  John  Dalton-street,  Man- 
chester, which  were  selected  in  competition. 
Tho  contractor  for  tho  whole  of  the  M'orks  is  Mr 
James  Herd,  of  Ardwick. 


In  tho  Dutch  towns,  from  Dordrecht  north' 
wards  to  Alkmaar,  there  is  a series  of  about  a 
dozen  largo  churches,  showing  great  similarity 
of  design.  They  are  lightsome  and  spacious, 
possessing  transepts,  double  aisles,  or  ranges  of 
side  chapels,  and  their  tall  circular  columns, 
with  high  bases,  and  capitals  set  round  with 
knots  of  foliage,  remind  one  of  such  churches 
as  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp  and  St.  Gommaire 
at  Lierro.  That  at  Dort  is  vaulted  throughout, 
a mode  of  treatment  that  must  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  designed  the  rest.  The 
treacherous  nature  of  the  foundations  would, 
however,  render  such  a mode  of  construction 
unusually  hazardous.  In  some  cases  tho  aisles 
only  are  vaulted,  or  perhaps  the  transept  or 
choir.  At  Haarlem,  where  the  space  und^^r  the 
crossing  is  vaulted,  there  are  marks  in  the 
transept  of  v.aults  that  have  either  been  begun, 
or,  if  actually  built,  have  been  removed.  Hero 
also  the  navo  and  choir  have  fine  wooden 
vaulting,  iu  imitation  of  stone  construction, 
and  these  parts  were  intended  to  have  Hying 
buttresses.  But  the  common  kind  of  covering 
is  a plain  barrel  roof  of  wood,  close-boarded 
and  well  painted.  Light  transverse  ribs  show 
under  the  boarding,  and  enormously  massive 
beams,  square  and  perfectly  plain,  cross  the 
building  at  the  level  of  the  wall-jilate.  These 
beams  are  entirely  out  of  character  with  the 
roof  (where  these  aro  of  Medimval  date),  some- 
times resting  on  plain  wall-posts  and  braces, 
often  on  strong  i)rojccting  cantilevers  or 
brackets,  and  tho  whole  effect  of  tho  interiors 
is  rendered  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  While, 
however,  all  whom  I have  consulted  abuse 
those  beams,  they  agree  in  assuming  that  they 
are  part  of  tho  original  design,  a point  to 
which  I wish  to  draw  particular  attention. 

Now,  without  these  beams,  the  roofs  (except 
two  or  three  tliat  are  known  to  be  more  modern) 
would  he  of  very  respectable  Media?val  cha- 
racter,— jilain,  no  doubt,  like  the  rest  of  the 
fabric,  but,  especially  if  the  construction  was 
shown  by  the  omission  of  the  boarding,  suffi- 
ciently ornamental  iu  effect.  The  main  trans- 
verse ribs  one  would  ex])ect  to  find  resting  on 
short  pi'ojecting  brackets  (perhaps  on  light  tie- 
beams),  and  these  supported  by  moulded  wall- 
l)osts  carried  down  to  the  small  moulded  caps 
of  tho  existing  wall-shafts  that  start  from  the 
capitals  of  tl'o  pillars  of  tho  main  arcade.  In 
Felix  Narjouo’s  “Notes  and  Sketches  of 
Architect”  (p.  10)  is  a view  of  tho  interior  of 
the  Groot  Kork  at  llottordam,  showing  such 
a roof,  with  tho  addition  (as  I suggest)  of  tho 
big  tie-beams,  though  not  with  their  full  clum- 
siness of  effect.  This  addition  seems  to  have 
been  made,  as  regards  tho  Gothic  roofs,  when 
the  walls  of  the  several  churches  showed  signs 
of  serious  movement,  or  perhaps  when  some 
chux*ches  of  similar  construction  collapsed  so 
as  to  alarm  the  custodians  of  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  the  more  moderu  roofs,  such  as  that  of 
the  Nieuwo  Kerk  at  Amsterdam,  similar  beams 
form  part  of  the  original  design.  Besides  their 
incongruity  with  the  Medimval  work,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  seem  to  show  them  of  more 
modern  date. 

The  small  caps  of  the  stone  wall  shafts  aro 
usually  semi-octagonal,  as  if  meant  to  support 
moulded  wall-posts  of  Gothic  character,  but  the 
actual  wall-po.sts  aro  always  of  rectangular 
section  and  much  too  large  for  tho  caps,  and 
seem  to  have  been  put  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  big  beams.  But  where 
such  beams  would  not  be  necessary, — as  against 
the  walls  at  the  ends  of  naves  aud  transepts, — 
tho  Gothic  wall-posts  in  many  cases  remain. 
At  Rotterdam  these  are  enriched  by  small  niches 
and  statues.  In  the  apsidal  choir  of  the  Oude 
Kerk  at  Amsterdam  (where  tho  great  beams 
have  been  put, — not  at  the  wall-plate, — but  at 
the  lower  level  of  tho  tops  of  the  great  arches), 
good  Gothic  wall-posts  exist,  and  the  roof  has 
iron  tie-rods.  In  tho  transept  of  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Leyden,  some  of  the  caps  of  tho  Gothic  wall- 
shafts  have  cleai-ly  been  altered  to  a larger  size, 
and  to  a square  form  with  Classical  mouldings, 
so  as  to  receive  the  square  wall-posts,  but  at  the 
gable  walls  tho  original  Gothic  wall-posts  still 
exist,  resting  on  good  Gothic  caps. 

The  only  sign  of  moulding  about  these  beams 
is  on  tho  brackets  that  project  under  them,  then- 
ends  being  cut  usually  to  a decidedly  Classical 
ogee.  Iu  a few  cases,  as  at  the  Oude  Kerk  at 
Amsterdam,  this  moulding  looks  decidedly 
Gothic,  but  80  do  some  of  those  in  tho  church 
at  Gouda,  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in 


1552,  and  a painting  in  tho  local  museum  shows 
the  roof  before  tho  fire  without  tie-beams.  A 
painting  in  tho  Trippenhaus  at  Amstordam 
shows  the  interior  of  the  Oude  Kerk  at  Delft, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  tho  existing  beams,  and  I saw  beams  dated 
as  late  as  1757.  It  seems  likely  that  the  whole 
of  these  great  beams  came  into  existence  from 
purely  practical  considerations  since  tho  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  excellent  papers  on  Dutch  archi- 
tecture by  Mr.  Brewer  {Builder,  1876,  p.  334), 
aud  Mr.  11.  P.  Spiers  (1881,  p.  385),  very  faint 
praise  is  awarded  to  the  churches,  except  as 
regards  some  three  or  four  magnificent  buildings 
that  are  not  characteristically  Dutch.  But 
these  firot-named  churches  have  quite  as  much 
of  local  character  as  oue  could  expect  to  find, 
and  if  we  could  see  them  with  all  their  original 
fittings,  and  without  modern  disfigurement, 
they  would  take  a high,— though  far  from  tho 
highest, — place  among  the  examples  of  Medimval 
architecture.  Tiios.  Blashill. 


WORKS  IN  EDINBURGH. 


The  idea  of  adding  a chapter-house,  after 
the  matincr  of  the  auciont  cathedrals,  to  St. 
Giles’s  Catbcdral,  has  been  abandoned,  it  having 
been  found  that  the  plan  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hay  & Henderson,  iu  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
with  largo  traceried  windows  and  high-pitched 
roof,  would  occupy  a greater  space  than  could 
be  found  within  the  enclosing  railing,  and  it 
being  highly  probable  that  any  encroachment 
upon  Parliament-square  would  meet  with  strong 
opposition.  A new  arrangement  was  therefore 
rendered  necessary,  and  it  has  been  finally 
settled  that  tlio  requisite  accommodation  will  bo 
obtained  by  utilising  throe  vacant  spaces  within 
tho  precincts.  The  organ-chamber  is  to  bo 
placed  to  the  east,  and  the  vestry  to  the  west, 
of  the  south  transept,  and  tho  session-house 
between  the  two  chapels  which  project  fi-om 
tho  north  aisle  of  tho  nave.  All  these  additions 
are  to  ho  of  a very  simple  and  uuj)retentiou8 
character,  in  strict  subordination  to  the  body  of 
tho  building.  They  may,  in  fact,  bo  mistaken 
by  future  visitors  as  a portion  of  the  work 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Burn. 
There  is  one  pleasing  feature,  however,  con- 
nected with  these  additions,  viz.,  tho  re-erection 
of  an  ancient  doorway,  which  Las  fortunately 
been  preserved,  and  which  will  form  the 
oiitranco  to  tho  organ-chamber.  This  doorway 
is  a characteristic  example  of  Scottish  Mediteval 
work,  and  is  of  the  z'ouiid-hoaded  description, 
similar  to  tho  west  doorway  of  Haddington 
Abbey,  aud  is  decorated  with  the  cris]!  foliage 
largely  used  _by  tho  later  Medimval  builders  of 
Scotland.  The  new  west  doorway  is  the  only 
part  of  tho  exterior  alterations  in  which  tho 
architects  for  the  restoration  liavo  had  free 
scope,  and  a very  handsome  and  elaborate 
design  it  is.  The  elliptical-headed  broad  open- 
ing, adorned  with  blank  shields  and  shallow 
mouldings,  designed  by  Burn,  has  been  entirely 
obliterated,  and  a pointed  and  deeply-recessed 
doorway  of  more  contracted  span  takes  its 
place.  The  mouldings  are  richly  decorated. 
The  opening  is  divided  into  two  by  a stone 
mullion,  aud  tho  heading  filled  in  and  decorated 
with  sculpture.  There  are  two  tiers  of 
crocketed  niches  tilled  in  with  statues,  and 
there  are  three  gablets,  with  cusped  crocheting, 
similar  to  that  on  the  Hying  buttresses  of  the 
tower.  Tbo  centre  gablet  contains  a bas-relief 
of  St.  Giles,  with  the  stag,  and  the  minor 
flanking  gablets  figures  of  angels  holding 
shields.  Tho  north  doorway,  us  designed  by 
Burn  (similar  to  that  already  described)  is  to 
be  left  untouched,  but  tlie  wide  elliptical  open- 
ing is  to  bo  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  tho  interior,  the  north  tx-ansept  is  to  be 
fenced  off  by  a riclily-decorated  stone  screen, 
having  two  tiers  of  niches,  with  statues  aud  a 
crocketed  open  pai-apet.  The  royal  pew,  a large 
and  richly-carved  oak  structure,  will  occupy  a 
similar  position  in  the  south  transept. 

The  circumstance  that  an  owl’s  nest,  con- 
taining bones  of  birds  and  frogs,  was  found 
within  tho  church  embedded  in  plaster,  shows 
that,  prior  to  tho  alterations  carried  on  under 
Burn,  the  building  must  have  been  in  so  neg- 
lected a state  as  to  admit  of  freo  access  at  all 
times  to  tbo  fowls  of  the  air.  The  restoration 
is  expected  to  be  completed  in  May  next,  when 
a remarkable  interior  will  be  opened  up.  Within 
this  interior  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  monu- 
mental memorials,  and  most  probably  this 
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facility  will  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  if  carried 
out  under  proper  supervision  may  be  productive 
of  a happy  result.  Probably,  also,  the  exterior 
may,  in  course  of  time,  assume  a more  artistic 
aspect  than  at  present,  and  the  new  west  door- 
way may  be  considered  as  the  prelude  to  this. 

The  old  Infirmary  buildings  were  some  time 
ago  acquired  by  the  Town  Council,  and  it  has 
been  resolved  to  retain  the  Surgical  Hospital, — 
a comparatively  recent  erection, — as  a hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  such 
as  are  not  treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  extent  of  ground  which  is  to  be  allowed 
for  the  hosjutal,  including  its  site,  will  be  fully 
an  acre  and  a half,  leaving  about  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  on  the  west  side  free  after  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  buildings.  This  gi'ound  it 
was  proposed  to  utilise  for  building  purposes, 
but  this  project  is  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the 
confined  nature  of  the  site,  and  that  it  would 
])revent  the  future  carrying  out  of  an  improve- 
ment, at  one  time  contemplated,  of  forming  an 
open  place  in  front  of  the  University.  A por- 
tion of  this  ground  has  been  applied  for  by  the 
lessee  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  as  a site  on 
which  to  build  a now  theatre,  and  to  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a building  there  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  is  said  to  offer  no  objection. 


KEW  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AXD 
ART  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AT  CHESTER. 

A NEW  building  for  scientific  uses  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Chester,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
county  magistrates  on  Monday  the  Chairman 
drew  attention  to  the  subject.  He  stated  that 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for 
the  purjioaes  of  the  Chester  Archajological 
Society,  the  School  of  Art,  and  the  Natural 
History  Society.  The  buildings  were  proposed 
to  be  erected  on  laud  near  the  castle,  partly 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  (who  offered 
to  give  his  portion  if  the  others  could  be 
secured)  ; also  by  another  gentleman  who  would 
sell  his  portion  at  a nominal  price;  and  by  the 
county.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  pro- 
ject, and  conjpleting  the  obtaining  of  the  site 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  proposed  that  instructions 
bo  given  to  tho  county  surveyor  to  value  the 
property  and  report  thereon  to  tho  adjourned 
sessions  at  Knutsford. 

Tho  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


THE  INTERNAL  DECORATION  OF  THE 
RATHHAUS  AT  BERLIN. 

According  to  tho  Tribune  of  Berlin,  the 
recent  magisterial  deliberations  on  tho  above 
ijuestion  have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
following  subjects,  tho  recommendations  of  the 
deputation  which  lately  made  representations 
on  the  matter  having  been  to  a great  extent 
regarded : — 

1.  A subject  from  tho  time  of  tho  Jlargravos, 
illustrating  the  importance  of  tho  citizens  of 
Berlin  at  that  period. 

2.  The  overthrow  of  the  robber-knights  by 
the  Elector  Frederic  I. 

3.  The  municipal  council  of  Berlin  taking 
the  Sacrament  in  both  forms,  on  November  Ist, 
1539,  ns  a memorial  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  Luther’s  doctrines  by  the  citizens  of  Berlin. 

4.  The  reception  of  the  French  refugees  by 
the  Elector  Frederick  William  the  Great.  Tho 
culture  and  skill  of  these  immigrants  exercised 
an  important  effect  upon  various  local  indus- 
tries of  Berlin. 

The  above  four  pictures  are  to  be  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  magistrates’  session  - chamber. 
Along  the  corridor,  as  far  as  the  main  stair- 
case, come  the  following: — 

5.  A picture  recording  the  influence  which  the 
electress,  afterwards  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte, 
exorcised  in  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

6.  King  Frederick  William  I.,  surveying  tho 
buildings  erected  at  his  own  suggestion  in  tho 
Friedrichstadt  quarter. 

7.  Frederick  the  Great,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  riding  down  the  Avenue  Unter 
den  Linden. 

8.  A picture  commemorating  the  acqxiisition 
in  1808  oi  tho  right  of  self-government  by  tho 
Prussian  cities. 

9.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin  on  the  battle- 
field of  Grossbeeren,  giving  refreshment  to  the 
Prnssian  troops  after  their  victory  over  the 
French,  and  tending  the  wounded. 

10.  The  opening  of  the  first  Industrial  Exhi- 


bition at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1844,  by  King 
Frederick  William  IV. 

As  to  the  execution  of  these  ten  pictures,  the 
details  will  bo  decided  by  a commission,  which 
will  be  empowered  to  make  a free  selection  of 
the  artists  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
work,  without  there  being  a competition.  The 
commission  will  also  have  the  power  of  arranging 
with  the  artists,  and  of  fixing  a price  for  each 
separate  picture.  It  has,  however,  been  I'e- 
solved  to  allow  all  the  Gennan  artists  of  the 
day  to  send  in  designs  in  competition  for  tho 
painting  which  is  intended  to  ornament  the 
staircase,  tho  subject  of  which  is  to  be  a com- 
memoration of  the  promotion  of  Berlin  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  German  Empire. 


MONUMENT  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
MUNSTER,  WESTPHALIA. 

A LITTLE  slip  may  easily  occur  wheu  a Satur- 
day half-holiday,  a Sunday,  Ciiristmas  Day  on 
Monday,  aud  a bank  holiday  on  Tuesday  all  fall 
together,  and  this  is  probably  tho  reason  why 
one  of  our  smaller  cuts,  a mural  monument  m 
Miinstcr  Cathedral,  was  spoken  of  in  our  last 
number  as  from  Breda. 

The  monument,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustra- 
tion,* is  a very  remarkable  example  of  the 
mural  tablet  form  of  memorial,  dating  from  the 
end  of  tho  sixteenth  century. 

Mural  tablets  have  gained  a bad  name  in  this 
country,  and  our  church  restorers  have  generally 
made  war  without  quarter  upon  them.  Now, 
although  it  is  terrible  to  see  the  way  in  which 
ancient  walls,  arcades,  tracery,  panels,  &c.,  have 
often  been  cutaway  toreceive  modern  “tablets”; 
yet,  there  is  nothing  either  offensive  or  in  any 
way  objectionable  in  that  form  of  monument,  and 
verj'  frequently  these  tablets  are  real  works  of 
art,  aud  deserve  more  consideration  than  they 
generally  receive  at  tho  hands  of  the  restoring 
architect.  Only  a few  weeks  back  wo  saw  two 
examples  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Bacon 
stowed  away  behind  tho  organ  of  a church.  It 
not  unfrcquently  happens  that  oven  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view  these  mural  tablets 
■ inqirovo  a building,  and  give  interest  to  an 
otherwise  blank  wall-space. 

Even  where  monuments  are  not  an  ornament 
to  a church,  they  should  not  be  removed  without 
good  reason.  Where  they  absolutely  disfigure  a 
building  and  cause  positive  inconvenience,  they 
may,  of  course,  bo  removed  to  more  convenient 
situations ; but  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  place 
a small  inscription  on  the  original  site,  stating 
the  fact  that  tho  monument  has  been  removed. 
This  should  aheays  bo  done  when  the  person  to 
whom  tho  monument  has  been  creeled  is  buried 
beneath.  Wo  wish  strongly  to  impress  this 
upon  all  architects,  clergymen,  &c.,  ns  without 
it  tho  removal  of  monuments  from  one  site  to 
another  may  lead  to  great  confusion  in  legal 
questions ; in  fact,  it  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
lead  to  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
plan  of  carting  away  mural  and  other  monu- 
ments out  of  a church,  and  making  a clean 
sweep  of  them,  leaving  no  trace  of  their 
existence,  is  a practice  which  cannot  bo  too 
strongly  condemned  ; and  it  is  to  bo  doubted 
whether  the  clergy  have  even  the  ri'jhi  to  do 
this. 


“ STOLEN  BY  GIPSIES.— THE  RESCUE.” 

Seen  is  the  title  of  the  engraving  prepared 
by  the  Art-Union  of  London  for  its  subscribers 
of  the  current  year.  As  a delineator  of  Sp.anish 
scenes,  Mr.  J.  B.  Burgess,  A.R.A.,  the  painter 
of  the  work  now  under  notice,  is  considered  by 
judges  to  walk  worthily  in  tho  steps  of  the  late 
John  Philip.  After  distinguishing  himself  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Burgess  took  advantage 
of  certain  family  connexions  in  Seville  to  visit 
that  place,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
subjects  chosen  for  his  pencil  was  thus  deter- 
mined. The  work  by  which  he  first  fixed  the 
imblic  attention  was  entitled  “Bravo,  Toro,” 
depicting  the  effect  on  tho  spectators  of  some 
incident  in  a bull-fight,  in  which  the  bull  has 
particularly’  distinguished  himself. 

In  the  work  now  mentioDod,  a gipsy  crew  has 
carried  off  a pretty  little  girl,  aud,  having 
stripped  lior  of  all  her  ornaments  and  some 
portions  of  dress,  which  two  women  in  the  back- 
ground are  examining,  two  of  the  gang  are 
engaged  in  teaching  her  to  dance  ; anticipating 
an  addition  to  th^ir  funds  by  the  public  exhibi- 


tion of  her  performance.  Tho  bewilderment  and 
terror  in  the  countenance  of  tho  little  maiden  ; 
tho  mocking  and  insolent  air  of  tho  two  men 
attempting  to  teach  her;  tho  amused  interest  of 
two  men  sitting  at  a table  smoking ; and  the  com- 
passion in  the  countenance  of  a gipsy  woman,- 
who  nurses  a child  of  her  own,  are  all  most 
forcibly  rendered  by  the  artist. 

Not  tho  least  interesting  incident  in  the 
scene  is  the  appearance  of  a couple  of  gendarmes 
just  descending  the  staircase  in  tho  background, 
who,  followed,  no  doubt,  by  a strong  party, 
opportunely  arrive  to  the  rescue  of  the  little 
victim. 

This  is  an  engraving  which,  from  the  un- 
mistakable way  in  which  tho  story  is  told 
(always  an  important  element  with  the  public), 
from  the  touching  incident  skilfully  depicted, 
aud  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  work  is 
translated  by  the  engravers,  is  likely  to  prove 
popular  with  the  members  of  the  Art-Union. 

\Ve  have  also  received  the  Society’s  almanack, 
which  contains  mnch  information  in  reference 
to  artistic  and  literary  societies,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  contents  of  the  calendar. 


CAPE  TOWN. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCITITECTURE. 

Mk.  W.  H.  Reid,  architect,  of  Crewes-build- 
ings,  in  this  city,  has  furnished  tho  plans  for 
tho  new  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Queenstown, 
of  whch  the  memorial-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Premier,  on  bis  late  visit  to  that  to^vn.  Tho 
following  description  of  the  building,  described 
as  equalled  by  very  few  throughout  tho  whole 
colony,  is  given  by  the  local  Free  Press  ; — 
“Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  seating 
about  800  persons  comfortably.  The  interior 
will  comprise,  besides  the  church  proper,  a 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  transepts, 
a chancel,  an  organ  and  choir  vestry,  a vestry 
for  the  minister,  and  a baptistery.  The  building 
will  be  150  ft.  long  aud  45  ft.  wide.  The  tran- 
septs will  measure  21  ft.  wide  ; while  tho  organ- 
vestry  will  bo  17  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  the  minister's 
vestry,  13  ft.  by  10  ft.  A screen  of  Gothic 
tracery  will  be  jilaced  between  tho  organ-vestry 
and  the  chancel,  and  there  will  bo  another 
dividing  the  north  transept  from  this  vestry. 
The  main  entrances  will  bo  from  tho  south  side, 
through  large  folding  - doors  made  of  teak. 
There  will  be  two  arcades,  supported  by  columns 
of  polished  marble,  f.^om  Devonshire,  England, 
and  there  will  also  bo  two  columns  at  the  main 
porch,  of  i)olished  Peterhead  granite,  which, 
along  with  other  ornamental  work,  will  help 
greatly  to  give  tho  front  an  effective  appear- 
auco.  A prominent  feature  of  the  building  wnll 
be  a tower  and  spire,  rising  140  ft.  There  will 
be  eight  windows  in  tho  north  and  south  aisles, 
three  in  the  chancel,  tw'O  in  the  organ-vestry, 
one  in  tho  baptistery,  and  rivo  in  each  of  the 
transepts.  The  coiling  will  be  diagonally 
boarded,  stained  and  varnished,  aud  the  height 
from  the  floor  will  bo  50  ft.  The  building  will 
be  erected  at  a cost  of  about  13,000?.” 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

Last  week  concluded  the  tenth  year  and  the 
thirtieth  term  of  the  existence  of  this  school. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  the  principal,  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  give  some  interesting  statistics 
touching  the  operations  in  the  school  during  the 
ten  years.  There  had  been  1,100  lectures 
delivered  in  regular  course,  and  without  a single 
intermission,  on  “ Railways  : their  Construction 
and  Appliances”;  on  “Materials  and  their 
Manufacture”;  and  on  “Steam,”  and  other 
subjects.  425  students  had  passed  through  tho 
school,  135  of  whom  had  gone  through  the  full 
two  years’  course,  19C  through  the  mechanical 
course  of  ouo  year,  and  the  remainder  for 
shorter  terms;  193  past  students  were  now 
holding  good  remunerative  positions,  as  resi- 
dent or  assistant  engineers  on  important  works. 
During  tho  ten  years,  4,880  drawings,  designs, 
ic.,  aud  4,050  surveys,  had  been  prepai’cd  and 
made  by  tho  students,  who  had  also  sent  in 
129,000  written  answers  to  lecture  questions 
that  had  been  examined  and  signed.  Tho 
students  had  turned  out  twenty-eight  four-horse- 
power engines  in  the  fitting-shop;  they  had 
made  eighty-four  trips  by  water  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  aud  practice  in  marine 
engine-driving;  170  trips  had  been  made  on 
1 locomotive  engines ; fifty-three  had  gone 
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througli  a practical  courao  in  diving;  and  there 
had  been  thirty  public  examinations,  in  each  in- 
stance conducted  and  presided  over  by  eminent 
engineers.  Twelve  former  students  were  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
lifty-two  wore  Students  of  that  Institution. 

Mr.  B.  Baker,  Mem.  Co.  Inst.  C.E.,  pi’esided, 
and  delivered  an  interesting  practical  address 
to  the  students,  to  whom  he  presented  the  cer- 
tificates awarded  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Fenn,  C.E., 
and  John  Dixon,  C.E.,  the  examiners. 


TEE  ELECTRIC  LIGIITIIIG  ACT 
AND  BOARD  OF  TRADE  APPLICATIONS. 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  rccontly-passed 
Electric  Lighting  Act  are  just  now  exciting 
much  interest  in  different  i>arts  of  the  country, 
but  inoro  especially  in  the  metropolis.  The  Act 
being  compulsory  as  respects  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity of  at  least  certain  portions  of  a district 
where  a provisional  order  may  bo  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  number  of  applications 
which  are  about  to  bo  mado  to  the  Board  in 
upwards  of  150,  of  which  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
four  have  reference  to  proi>osed  electric  lighting 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  Act 
cnipowei’S  either  local  authorities  or  electric 
lighting  companies  to  make  application  for  pro- 
visional orders,  hut,  with  ouo  exception,  no 
notice  of  such  intended  application  has  been 
given  by  any  metropolitan  authority,  the  excep- 
tion being  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras.  The 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  api>iications  are  by 
electric  lighting  companies,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  are  by  the  Brush  Company.  These 
include  applications  for  the  requisite  powers 
in  the  Strand  district,  Camberwell,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  St.  James,  West- 
minster, Kensington,  East  London,  Lambeth, 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Marylebono,  Paddington,  Islington,  Hornsey 
and  Highgate,  Tottenham,  Ilampstead,  Willes- 
den,  Finchley,  Wandsworth,  Newington,  St. 
George-tho-Martyr,  St.  Saviour’s,  the  City, 
Clerkeuwoll,  Bermondsey  and  Ilotherhithc, 
Hackney,  Bethnal-green,  Shoreditch,  and 
Fulham,  Chiswick,  and  Acton.  The  other  com- 
panies applying  for  similar  powers  within  the 
Metropolitan  area  are  Ferranti,  Thompson,  & 
Co.,  who  apply  in  x*eferenco  to  certain  districts  in 
Chelsea,  and  in  St.  John’s,  Hamixstead;  by  the 
Pilsen-Jool  Company  in  Holboru,  St.  Giles’s, 
St.  Pancras,  and  the  City  of  London;  by  the 
Edison  Company,  in  the  City  of  London  and 
Westminster;  and  by  the  Swan  Company,  in 
the  Victoria,  South  Kensington,  Hanover-square, 
and  Strand  districts. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  several 
metropolitan  vestries  that  the  intended  applica- 
tions of  the  various  companies  for  provisional 
ordei-s  and  licences  are  to  bo  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  electric  light,  as  an  illumiuont, 
is  as  yet  iu  an  immature  state,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  bo  unwise 
to  incur  the  expense  of  its  compulsory  in- 
troduction into  any  given  district.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
provinces  the  municipal  and  other  local  autho- 
rities, in  up%var(ls  of  forty  of  the  largo  towns, 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply 
for  powers  under  the  Act.  Amongst  the  Cor- 
porations who  are  applying  for  the  requisite 
provisional  order,  with  the  view  of  imoducing 
the  uew  light,  are  those  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Brighton,  Sheffield,  Leicester,  Nottingham 
Nevvcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth 
Bradford,  Preston,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Swansea 
Leamingtpn,  Norwich,  Warrington,  Carlisle 
Blackburn,  Southport,  Wigan,  Halifax,  Scar 
borough,  Birkenhead,  Rochdale,  Stockton,  Dar- 
lington, and  many  other  places.  The  Brush 
Company  are  likewise  applying  for  similar 
powers  in  twenty  towns  in  the  provinces,  iu 
addition  to  their  applications  in  the  several 
Metropolitan  districts  already  named. 

A special_  feature  iu  the  applications  is  that 
several  bodies  in  connexion  with  some  of  tho 
railway  companies  seek  powers  to  introduce  the 
light  along  the  districts  through  which  tho 
respective  railways  pass.  In  these  bodies  are 
included  tho  Great  Western,  the  South  Stafford- 
shire, the  North-Eastern,  and  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorksliire  Railway  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
panies. 

The  Victoria  Insbitme.— A full  mc>:tiug  of 
this  Institute  took  place  on  Monday,  when  a 
paper  upon  “ Design  and  Nacai’c  ” was  read  bv 
Mr.  W.  P.  James. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.'* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,851.  F.  A.  Bimiey,  Bowdon.  Ventilatmg- 
shaft  or  chimney.  Dec.  8,  1882. 

5,855.  T.  E.  Parker,  London.  Open  fire- 
places, itc.  Dec.  8,  1882. 

5,8/G.  T.  H.  Thompson,  Manchester.  Ven- 
tilating buildings.  Dec.  9,  1832. 

5,879.  J.  E.  Walsh,  Halifax.  Joints,  hearers, 
and  coverings  for  building  material.  (Com.  by 
M.  G.  Mitter  and  L.  A.  Hoffman,  Berlin.)  Doc.  9, 
1883. 

5,890.  A.  Shelmerdine,  Manchester.  Doors 
to  exclude  draughts,  dust,  and  weather.  Dec.  0, 
1882. 

5,892.  J.  Whits,  Edinburgh.  Chimney  and 
ventilating  cowls.  Dec.  9,  1882. 

5,915.  J.  M.  Hooker,  Sevenoaks.  Method  of 
construction  for  protecting  buildings  against 
fire.  Dec.  11,  1882. 

5,921.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Decoration 
of  wall  and  other  surfaces.  (Com.  by  C. 
Juncker,  Paris.)  Dec.  12,  1SS2. 

5,900.  C.  Brothers,  Loiidou.  Combined  ven- 
tilatingand  fii’o-oxtinguishing  apparatus.  Dec. 
13,  1882. 

5,971.  H.  Ilawgood,  Richmond.  Method  of 
covering  stairs  with  carpet.  Dec.  1-1, 1882. 

5,982.  T.  Smith,  Brockley,  aud  J.  Drewitt, 
London.  Brackets  for  curtain-rods,  Ac.  Dec 
1-1,  1882. 

5,992.  H.  Ilovles,  Sheffield.  Stove-grates. 
Dec.  15,  1882. 

5,996.  C.  W.  Gauntlett,  Southsea.  Flushing 
apparatus  for  water-closets.  Dec.  15,  1882. 

6,017.  W.  Ferguson,  Guernsey.  Glazing 
roofs,  Ac.  Dec.  16,  1882. 

6,035.  G.  T.  Ball,  London.  Window  ■ fas- 
teners. Dec.  18,  1882. 

6,0-19.  R.  H.  Leask,  Dublin.  Water-closets. 
Dec.  19,  1882. 

6,068.  E.  R.  Hollands,  Loudon.  Open  fire- 
grates. Dec.  19,  1882. 

6,078.  L.  A.  Grotte,  London.  Window-blind. 
(Com.  by  H.  Clausen,  Christiania,  Norway.) 
Dec.  20,  1882. 

6,101.  C.  Major,  Bridgwater.  Dies  for  tho 
manufacture  of  roofing-tiles,  Ac.  Dec.  21 


or  tile  roofing.  (Com.  by  H.  Prodhonime, 
Brussels.)  April  17,  1882.  Price  2d. 

T!i0  slates,  &c.,  instead  of  being  laid  over  one  another 
aa  usual,  only  just  overlap  (Protection  not  allowed). 

2,121.  T.  W.  Helliwcll,  Brighouso.  Water- 
closet  basins,  Ac.  May  5,  1882.  Price  6d. 

These  are  so  made  that  they  can  bo  used  both  as  water- 
eloset  basins  and  as  urinal  basius. 

2,133.  F.  J.  Duggan,  Bristol.  Construction 
of  stoves  aud  lamps.  May  6,  1882.  Price  lOd. 

This  improves  tho  ooDstniction  of  stoves  and  lainpa  for 
hurmpg  petroleum  oils,  &c.,  in  a variety  of  details  the 
description  of  which  is  not  capable  of  being  condensed. 

2,lo0.  A.  Tweed,  London.  Self-closing  valves 
for  closets,  Ac.  May  G,  1882.  Price  2d. 

These  are  diaphragm 
water  closes  them.  (Pro 

]157.  J- M.  Gray,  Kingatoa-upon-Hull.  Com- 
position for  cleaning,  colouring,  Ac.,  stone  stairs 
hearth-stone,  Ac.  May  8,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  consists  of  pipe-clnv.  Paris  while  whitin''  oiul 
china  clay,  to  which  mixture  is  added  a little  ullramarino 
aud  yellow  ochre.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,170.  G.  W.  H.  Brogden  aud  B.  Clasiior, 
London.  Kilns.  May  9,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  patent  No.  C54  of  1830  and 
consists  in  dispensing  with  some  or  nil  of  tho  doors  therein 
desenoed.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,179.  A.  Foster,  Watford.  Squeegees.  May 
9,  1882.  Price  2d. 

ThisaJapts  stpieegees  to  clean  windows,  &c.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
2,211.  J.  Thallon,  London.  Floors  and  treads 
of  stairs.  May  12,  1882,  Price  2d. 

Iron  rods  are  run  through  row.s  of  blocks  of  wood,  which 
are  then  laid  on  the  old  floors,  Ac.,  being  held  in  position 
by  staples  over  the  rods  between  the  blocks.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,266.  W.  Nowell  A T.  Tollett,  Birmingham. 
Combined  letter-box  and  name-plate.  Mav  13 
1882.  Price  6d.  ’ 

The  letter-boi  plate  has  openings  and  frames  for  holdiiw 
e name  of  the  occupier  of  tho  house,  tho  same  bein” 
built  up  of  separate  h-tters.  " 


1882. 


NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 


have  been  given  by  the  follo^ving  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Dec.  12.  1882. 

3,775.  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Blen-y-luug,  and  J. 
McGwm,  Bally- Maqharau.  Manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  Ac.  Aug.  8,  1882. 

3,793.  J.  S.  Willway,  Bristol.  Door-mat  and 
scraper  combined.  Aug.  8,  1882. 


Dec.  15,  1882. 

3,811.  C.  H.  Southall,  Loeds.  Apparatus  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  windows.  Ang.  10,  1882. 

3,829.  J.  S.  Wilson  and  H.  T.  Johnson,  Man- 
chester. Apparatus  for  ventilating  sewers,  Ac 
Aug.  11,  1882. 

3,84-1.  E.  A.  Brydges,  Berlin.  Reed  fabrics 
for  ceilings.  (Com.  by  P.  Strauss  and  H.  Ruff, 
Cotthriss,  Prussia.)  Aug.  12,  1882. 

3,921.  S.  Fisher,  London.  Fabrics  for  cover- 

g walls.  Aug.  16,  1882. 

-1,078.  E.  Barnes,  London.  Spring  hinges  for 
swing  doors.  Aug.  25,  1882. 

5,598.  F.  Greatrex,  Uxbridge 
fireplaces.  Nov.  21,  1882. 

Dec.  19,  1382. 

3,900.  W.  J.  Henry,  London, 
suming  grates.  Aug.  15,  1832. 

4,369.  W.  A.  Macieod,  Birkenhead, 
sash-fasteners.  Sept.  14,  1882. 

5,772.  R.W.  Hitchins,  London.  Construction 
of  fire  and  sound  proof  ceilings  and  floors 
Dec.  -1,  1882. 

Dec.  22,  1S8; 

3,990.  E.  Tomlinson,  Loudon.  Apparatus  to 
facilitate  thu  lighting  of  fires,  Ac  Autr  1^ 
1882.  ’ 

4,000.  A.  Keim,  Munich.  Rendering  wall- 
paintmgs  weather-proof,  Ac.  Aug.  21,  1882. 

4,002.  R.  W.  Crabtree,  Leeds.  Kitchen 
ranges.  Aug.  21,  1882. 

ABRlDGilENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  durinff  the  Week  ending  'Deoemher  16,  1882. 

1,827.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Loudon.  Slato  slab 


,272.  J.  M.  Hale,  London. 
May  15,  1882.  Price  6d. 


Stench-traps. 


This  ia  a gully  or  trap,  with  an  overflow  ia  tho  upper 
part,  while  below  is  a conduit  leading  therefrom,  and  the 
outlet  IS  at  the  IioKom  for  eonneiion  to  tho  pipe  or  drain. 

2,273.  C.  11.  von  Ullmer,  London.  Syphonic 
ventilating  chimney-top,  Ac.  May  15,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  2,622  of  1879  in 
omploj-iug  an  air-espansion  chamber  and  a wind-euard 
(Pro,  Pro.)  ” 

2,307.  F.^ersmaun,  New  Charlton, 
closets. 

May  17,  1882. 

These  are  so  constructed  thst  coarse  moss-peat  powder 
may  be  used  therein.  A definite  q^uantity  of  this  cuarso 
powder  is  delivered  every  time  the  closet  ia  used. 


Earth- 


(Com.  by  H.  Kleucker,  Brunswick.) 
82  Price  Gd. 


Stoves  and 


Smoke  -con- 


Window 


COMPETITIONS. 

Minikipal  Buildings  for  Not/inghani.  — The 
Corporation  of  Nottingham  have  issued  an  in- 
vitation to  architects  to  send  in  plans  for  muni- 
cipal buildings,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  ou 
the  site  of  the  cattle-market  adjacent  to  the 
University  College.  Provision  is  to  bo  mado 
for  a Council-chamber,  with  committee  aud 
waiting  rooms,  for  offices  for  the  Town  Clerk 
the  Borough  Engineer  and  Sui-voyor,  the 
Borough  Accountant,  aud  for  the  Gas  and  Water 
Departments.  Tho  buildings  are  also  to  include 
two  ^ magistrates’  courts,  with  the  necessary 
waiting  and  other  rooms,  and  accommodation  is 
to  be  provided  for  a police  establishment,  with 
cells  for  prisoners.  There  are  also  to  bo  School 
Board  offices,  auditors’  rooms,  and  residences 
for  tho  office-keepers.  The  erection  of  tho 
buildings,  which,  it  is  said,  will  probably  cost 
over  100,000^.,  will  involve  the  formation  of  a 
new  cattle-market,  which  will  most  likely  bo 
provided  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  a railway 
station.  Premiums  to  tho  extent  of  600L  are 
offered.  The  competition  was  advertised  in  tho 
Inst  number  of  the  Builder. 

Roofing  the  Quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
— A generation  ago  this  project  was  talked  of. 
A few  years  afterwards  something  really  was 
done.  A prize  competition  was  held  for  tho  best 
plan,  and  an  admirable  design  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Sang  (which  was  commended  in  the  Builder), 
won  it.  But  nothing  more  was  attempted.  In 
the  summer  of  1881,  the  subject  was  revived. 
The  prize  plan  was  nob  adopted  hut  instructions 
were  given  for  another,  and  (says  tho  City 
Press)  as  a sort  of  concession  to  public  feeling 
in  the  City,  the  plan,  when  prepared,  at  the  in- 
stance of  tho  surveyor  of  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee, was  exhibited  at  tho  Royal  Exchange 
for  public  inspection.  Mi*.  Bang’s  premiated 
plan  was  mado  tho  subject  of  a counter- 
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exhibition  on  a limited  scale,  with  the  result 
that  the  new  design  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
memory  for  awhile.  The  feeling  created,  how- 
ever, was  so  strong  that  the  Gresham  Committee 
was  induced  to  take  some  apparently  serious 
steps,  and  to  spend  some  money  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  a roof  for  the  quadrangle.  It  was 
resolved  to  invite  eight  architects  to  send  in 
designs  for  selection,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
each  was  to  receive  a sum  of  751.  for  his  design, 
whether  it  was  accepted  or  rejected.  A further 
sum  of  lOOZ.  was,  however,  to  bo  awarded  to 
the  design  selected  should  it  be  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Gresham  Grand  Committee. 
The  architects  who  sent  in  designs  for  the  latter 
competition  were: — Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A. 11. A., 
Mr.  C.  Barry,  Mr.  E.  A.  Griming,  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  Mr.  P.  Sang,  Mr.  II.  Stock, 
and  Mr.  J.  Wliichcord.  According  to  the  stipu- 
lations, each  design  was  to  bo  marked  by  a 
motto,  and  tbo  name  of  the  ai'chitect  was  not  to 
be  revealed  to  the  sub-cotnnrittee,  who,  under 
the  guidiinco  of  the  surveyor,  were  to  consider 
tlie  merits  of  each  and  make  the  selection. 
After  some  delay,  the  Gresham  Sub-Committee 
has  com))leted  its  work,  and  the  design  selected 
is  the  one  marked  “ Givis,”  the  author  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  Mr.  Charles  Barry.  Beyoud  in- 
spection by  the  sub-committce,  no  opportunity 
<'f  studying  tho  designs  sent  in  has  been 
accorded  to  any  of  those  interested.  It  is 
advisable  that  before  the  final  selection  is  made 
all  the  eight  designs  should  bo  publicly  ex- 
hibited. Suggestions  to  that  effect  have 
already  been  made  to  the  committee.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  tho  advice  of  some  eminent 
architect,  not  a competitor,  or  of  a small 
committee  of  architects,  should  ho  taken  on  all 
the  designs  before  any  of  them  is  carried  into 
execution.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  that 
tho  covering  of  the  Exchange  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  that  the  hall  of  commerce  of 
tho  greatest  commercial  city  in  tho  world 
should  bo  roofed  in  in  consonance  with  the 
general  architectural  features  of  the  building. 

Ulster  Reform  Cluh,  Belfast. — Tho  plans  of 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  29,  Princess-street, 
JIanchester,  and  Bury,  have  been  accepted. 
Tliey  arc  instructed  to  immediately  proceed 
with  the  building. 


TIIEATIIES  BURNED  DOWN  IN  1882. 

Ueur  Aug.  FolscI!,  of  Hamburg,  supplies 
tho  following  formidable  list  of  theatres  (no 
fewer  than  forty-one  in  number)  destroyed  by 
lire  during  the  past  year  : — Jan.  (5, 1882,  Owens- 
burg,  Ky.,  U.S.,  tho  Opera  llouse;  Jan.  16, 
Moukato,  Minn.,  United  States,  Opera  House  ; 
Jiiu.  10,  Bucharest,  Circus  Kremser;  Jan.  31, 
Sofia,  Theatre  in  Government  House  ; March  8, 
llichburg,  New  York,  United  States,  Baum’s 
(jpera  House;  March  17,  Marseilles,  Cristal 
Palace  Theatre ; March  IS,  St.  Petersburg, 
Theatre  Winter,  Livadia  (commenced  during 
representation)  ; March  20,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
United  States,  the  Opera  House;  March  20, 
Algiers,  National  Theatre;  March  21,  Middle- 
port,  New  York,  United  States,  Compton’s 
Opera  House;  April  1,  Portsmouth,  Ginnett's 
Circus;  April  9,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  United 
States,  the  Opera  House  ; April  1-1,  Titusville, 
Penn.,  United  States,  the  Opera  House ; April 
15,  Bolton,  the  Temple  Opera  House  ; April  16, 
Schwerin,  Hoftheater  (commenced  during  re- 
])resentation) ; April  17,  Pernau,  Biirgerclnb 
Tlieatre ; April  21,  Hagen,  Theater-Saal ; April 
24,  Franklin,  Ind.,  United  States,  the  Opera 
House;  April  25,  Portsmouth,  the  Princess's 
'Iheatrc  ; May  7,  Nevada,  Mo.,  United  States, 
Moore’s  New  Opera  House  ; May  19,  Leadville, 
Col.,  United  States,  Academy  of  Music;  June 
26,  Riga,  the  German  Theatre;  July  4,  St. 
Petersburg,  Arcadia  Theatre  ; July  6,  Madrid 
Teatro  de  los  Recreos;  Aug.  29,  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
United  States,  Bishop’s  Opera  House;  Sept.  1, 
Stai'aja  Russa,  Summer  Theatre;  Sept.  5, 
London,  Philharmonic  Theatre  ; Sept.  11, 
Louvain,  Theatre  Beriot ; Sept.  13,  Tambov, 
Russia  Theatre ; Sept.  26,  Orehroe,  Theatre 
(commenced  just  before  the  representation) ; 
Oct.  8,  Brighton,  Mellison’s  Theatre;  Oct.  26, 
Salem,  Oregon,  United  States,  Reed’s  Opera 
House;  Oct.  30,  New  York,  Abbey’s  Park 
Theatre;  Oct.  31,  Barcelona,  Teatro  Massini; 
Nov.  1,  New  Y’’ork,  Alhambra  Theatre;  Nov.  3, 
Baltimore,  Arlington’s  Variety  Theatre;  Nov. 
12,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  United  States,  Major  Opera 
House ; Nov.  16,  Wloclarock,  the  Theatre  ; Nov. 
28,  South  Shields,  the  West-end  Theatre  ; Nov. 


30,  Metropolis,  111.,  United  States,  the  Opera 
House  ; Dec.  6,  London,  the  Alhambra  Theatre. 

Total  fires  from  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  6,  1882: — In 
the  United  States,  17 ; England,  7 ; Russia,  5 ; 
Germany,  4 ; France,  2 ; Spain,  2 ; Belgium,  1 ; 
Sweden,!;  Bulgaria,!;  Roumania  1;— 41. 


IRON  AS  AN  AGENT  OF 

FIRE-RESISTING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — Iron  if  properly  protected  can  be  used 
with  perfect  success  for  purposes  where  a con- 
tinuous temperature  of  oven  as  high  as  1 600 
Fahr.  is  necessary.  Tho  writer  has,  indeed, 
used  tho  valuable  agent  as  a constructional 
support  for  furnace  work  in  which  carbon- 
monoxide  was  oxidised  in  close  proximity  to  the 
iron,  and  tho  temperature  evolved  by  the  chemi- 
cal action  mentioned  could  not  be  far  short  of 
2-800®  Fahr.  Of  course,  had  tho  iron  been  un- 
protected, it  would  have  failed  in  its  purpose, 
but  it  was  protected  with  3 in.  thick  fireclay 
tiles,  and  although  it  has  been  in  use  for  over 
twelvo  months,  is  apparently  as  strong  as  ever. 
What  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  floors 
and  roofs  is,  as  the  writer  ijointed  out  in  the 
Times,  that  ii'on  should  be  entirely  protected 
from  actual  contact  with  the  flames  by  means 
of  some  refractory  material,  such  as  concrete 
formed  of  Portland  cement  and  calcined  aggre- 
gate, or  with  fireclay  blocks,  and  with  proper 
allowance  for  expansion  and  contraction, 
as  in  Mr.  Northcroft’s  system.  (For  a de- 
scription of  Mr.  Northcroft's  admirable 
systciu  of  fireproofing,  vide  tho  writer’s  work 
on  “ The  Fii-e-resistiug  Arrangements  of  Fac- 
tories, Warehouses,  &c.,”  published  by  Spon). 
Mr.  Northcroft  arranges  a series  of  movable 
rollers  running  on  cast-iron  bed-plates  built  in 
the  walls.  'The  iron  girders  rest  on  the  rollers, 
and  movo  freely  on  them  as  they  expand  and 
contract.  A similar  system  is  used  in  some  of 
tho  large  girder  bridges,  with  success.  If  the 
floors  were  thus  constructed,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  more  or  less  Quixotic  schemes 
of  girder  water  reservoirs,  or  water-tanks  on 
roofs,  which  on  the  outbreak  of  fire, — as  in  the 
example  of  tho  destruction  by  fire  of  one  of  tho 
Paris  Opera-houses, — either  leak  or  are  empty, 
aud  ai-o  destroyed  before  water  can  he  poured 
into  them,  or  tho  water  is  frozen  in  tho  mains, 
not  to  mention  the  dampness  that  might  accrue, 
and  the  weakening  oxidation  set  up  in  the  iron. 
The  only  real  cure  for  these  terrible  confla- 
grations is  the  universal  adoption  of  perfect 
systems  of  fire-resisting  constrnction  for  floors, 
roofs,  aud  walls.  B.  11.  Towaite,  P.C.S. 

P.S. — The  writer  has  experimented  with 
fibrous  asbestos,  and  finds  that  when  exposed  to 
a temperature  of  1-600°  Fahr.  for  a few  hours, 
although  unaltered  in  colour,  it  loses  its  fibrous 
quality,  and  crumbles  into  powder  at  the  least 
pressure.  What,  therefore,  would  be  the  effect 
upon  a heavy  drop-curtain  when  exposed  to  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  heat  produced  by  a 
great  fire  ? As  a water-resisting  finish  to  tho 
suggested  deck  roofs  of  concrete  and  iron, 
Claridgo’s  fire-resisting  asphalte  may  be  used 
with  advantage. 


OBITUARY. 

2fr.  J.  S.  Lee. — Tho  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  John  Swanwick  Lee,  of  Craven-street,  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  54.  As  a build- 
ing surveyor  his  practice  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  also  to  France,  llis  asso- 
ciation with  tho  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott'and  other 
leading  architects  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
brought  him  into  connexion  -with  the  largest 
public  and  other  works  of  his  time.  Mr.  Lee 
came  from  Macclesfield,  and  was  a pupil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Balam,  surveyor.  He  leaves 
three  sous,  two  of  whom  are  partners  in  his 
firm.  His  second  son  is  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling 
Lee,  sculptor. 

Mr.  Firhank — Mr.  Firbank,  of  the  firm  of 
Baker  & Firbank,  railway  contractors,  died 
somewhat  suddenly  at  his  residence  at  Washing- 
borough,  Lincoln,  on  the  21st  ult.  At  the 
funeral  tho  cofiin  was  carried  by  stalwart 
navvies  in  tho  employ  of  the  firm.  In  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  family  the  mournful  pro- 
cession was  joined  iu  by  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln, 
Mr.  S.  Abbott,  C.E.,  Mr.  Cooper,  C.E.  (West- 
minster), Mr.  Drage  (locomotive  superintendent 
Great  Northern  Railway),  and  other  friends  of 
tho  deceased,  while  a very  large  number  of  the 
workmen  of  the  firm  followed.  Mr.  Firbank 


was  a member  of  several  Masonic  Lodges,  and 
had  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  tho  work  of 
Freemasonry.  Accordingly  the  Lincoln  Lodges 
were  represented  on  tho  occasion. 


THE  FALL  OF  A MILL  CHIMNEY  AT 
BRADFORD. 

This  terrible  disaster,  which  took  place  on 
the  28th  ult.,  has  resulted  in  a much  greater 
loss  of  life  than  was  known  at  the  time  w) 
went  to  press  last  week.  Instead  of  twenty- 
four  persons  having  lost  their  lives,  as  stated  in 
the  paragraph  on  p.  856  of  our  last  volume,  the 
number  of  fatalities  is  up-n'ards  of  fifty. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  the  chimney  : — It 
was  built  in  1862  by  Messrs.  William  Moulson  & 
Sons,  of  Bradford,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Andrews  & Delaney.  Previously  to  its  erection, 
as  it  was  known  that  there  had  been  soma  coal 
workings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  sink  a pit  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  foundations. 

A pit  was  accordingly  sunk,  and  ‘showed  that 
there  had  been  some  coal  removed  from  tbo 
site.  In  the  places  from  which  the  coal  had 
been  removed  stono  packing  was  placed,  and  tho 
pit  filled  up  with  concrete.  The  foundations 
for  the  chimney  were  then  laid,  and  its  erection 
went  on  until  it  reached  the  height  of  80  yards. 
At  that  point  it  was  noticed  that  the  chimney 
was  getting  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  tho 
work  was  suspended.  Mr.  Woodcock  and  Mr. 
Andrews  were  called  to  examine  it,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alterations  in 
the  condition  of  the  chimney  were  due  to  the 
sinking  of  the  foundations,  which  were  still 
deemed  to  be  satisfactory.  To  remedy,  how- 
ever, the  deviation  of  the  chimney  from  the 
perpendicular,  tho  late  Sir  Henry  William 
Ripley  called  in  a man  named  Woodward,  who 
was  deemed  an  expertin  straightening  chimneys. 
He  cut  out  some  of  the  mortar  from  tho  side 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  deviation  had  taken 
place,  for  a distance  of  about  15  yards  or  20 
yards  from  the  foundation.  He  was  by  this 
means  successful  in  causing  the  chimney  to 
become  straight.  It  had  been  intended  to  raise 
the  chimney  to  the  height  of  100  yards,  but 
after  this  examination  only  another  five  yards 
were  added,  and  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  the 
total  height  was  85  yards.  Part  of  tho  outside 
shell  of  the  chimney,  for  about  20  ft.  next  to 
Castle-street,  came  out,  and  it  is  thought  that 
this,  with  the  strong  wind  blowing  on  Thursday 
morning,  caused  the  disaster.  At  its  base  the 
chimney  was  24  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  sides 
were  7 ft.  C in.  thick.  The  slope  was  about 
1 iu.  to  a yard.  The  chimney  was  built  with 
an  inner  flue  of  brick  and  an  outer  covering  of 
stone. 

One  of  the  workpeople  at  Messrs.  Haley  & 
Co.’s  states  that  the  chimney  was  uot  in  a good 
state,  and  that  pieces  of  stone  kept  falling  on 
the  side  next  Ripley  & Haley’s  engine-house. 
Ten  minutes  before  the  chimney  came  down 
there  was  a big  fall,  and  they  could  see  tbo 
holes  where  stones  had  fallen  out.  During  the 
ten  minutes  between  the  three  or  four  tons 
falling  and  the  whole  stack  coming  down,  there 
was  no  sound  from  the  chimney.  Thomas  Con- 
well,  one  of  the  masons  who  had  been  engaged 
in  repairing  it,  states  that  they  began  the  work 
on  Saturday.  The  chimney  had  burst  out  at 
one  corner  where  it  was  weakest,  and  they  in- 
tended to  pull  the  corner  out  and  rebuild  it. 
The  weak  place  was  about  tbo  height  of  the 
mill.  Alfred  Brayshaw,  of  96,  Baird-street, 
alleges  that  while  the  workmen  were  putting 
the  scaffolding  up  on  Wednesday  a portion  of 
the  chimney  near  the  centre  came  down  and 
took  away  the  scaffolding.  When  it  fell,  the 
men  who  were  at  work  refused  to  continue  work 
that  day. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Seddon,  R.E.,  who  represents  the  Government 
in  the  inquiry,  visited  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
in  company  with  the  coroner  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Hutchinson),  the  jury,  and  a number  of  other 
geutlemen.  After  going  generally  over  the 
wreck,  the  different  sections  of  tbo  base  of  the 
fallen  chimney  were  examined.  These  con- 
sisted of  one  thickness  of  fire-bricks  on  the 
inside,  then  a layer  of  dried  bricks,  next  a thick 
mass  of  packing  made  up  of  rubble  mortar, 
and  outside  a shell  of  stone.  A number  of 
labourers  were  set  to  work  to  detach  portions 
of  these,  and  several  of  the  jury  carried  away 
with  them  samples  of  the  mortar.  Some  of  the 
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heavy  coping-stones  were  also  turned,  broken, 
and  c-vamiDed.  The  foundations  of  the  chimney 
will  be  uncovered  to  permit  of  further  inspec- 
tion. To  expedite  work  to  this  end,  an  extra 
number  of  men  have  been  put  on.  There  is, 
however,  an  immense  quantity  of  debris  still  to 
be  removed,  and  its  clearance  will  involve  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

StR, — I have  not  seen  in  your  columns  or  else- 
where any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
awards  at  the  lato  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  ; 
3'ot  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  those 
awards  are  received  without  the  slightest  satisfaction 
by  practical  men,  and  can  have  no  permanent  in- 
fluence on  the  public.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  awards  were  made  on  the  faith  of  certain 
reports  of  “tests,”  the  different  appliances  being 
tested  in  certain  test-houaes  for  one  or  two  days  only 
in  each  case.  The  testing  was  altogether  unsatis- 
factory’, the  time  being  inadequate,  and  the  chimneys 
in  soiiio  cases  too  small. 

_ The  subject  of  testing  was  distrusted  from  the  be- 
ginning by  practical  men,  as  they  knew  very  well 
that  the  all-important  thing  to  considor  was,  which 
scheme  would  be.st  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  win 
the  approval  of  the  public.  I will  say  nothing  about 
the  relative  value  of  gas-stoves  and  those  for  burn- 
iiig  anthracite  coal.  The  public  will  decide  whether 
to  use  one  description  of  combustible  or  the  other 
irrespective  of  any  awards.  We  all  know  that  gas 
is  costly  for  heating  purposes,  and  that  anthracite 
generally  gives  a dull  fire.  The  most  interesting 
and  practically  useful  of  questions  relates  to  the  use 
of  our  ordinary  bituminous  fuel  without  smoke. 
Foreffecting  this  there  are  two  well-known  systems  : 
one  that  of  burning  a body  of  fuel  from  the  top 
downwards ; tho  other,  that  of  introducing  coal  in 
small  quantities  from  below  the  tire.  The  first  was 
introduced  in  lS15by  Mr.  John  Cutler,  and  known 
since  as  Dr.  Arnott’s  principle  and  that  of  the 
Bidlihr  fire.  This  principle  has  stood  the  tost  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  Some  thousands  of  grates 
have  been  used,  and  some  hundreds  of  kitcheners. 
Of  its  substantial  success  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  as  chimneys  scarcely  ever  require 
sweeping,  and  there  is  little  or  no  visible  smoke. 

That  there  were  some  practical  objections  to 
Dr.  Arnott’a  grate  is  undoubted.  The  sunk  ash-pit, 
tho  lifting  machinery,  the  heavy  appearance  of  the 
coal-chamber,  and  the  falling  of  cinders  in  front, 
were  all  againstit ; but  these  objectionsdonot  affect 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  leading  principle,  tkat  of 
burning  one  supply  of  coal  from  morning  till  night 
without  smoke.  A grate  on  this  principle,  but  with- 
out the  objectionable  features  mentioned,  was 
exhibited  in  action  during  the  whole  time  the 
exhibition  was  open,  and  never  failed  to  present 
a smokeless  and  cheerful  fire,  even  when  burning 
till  late  at  night. 

Tho  second  system  was  introduced  in  181G  by 
Dowson  & Hawkins’s  patent  feeding  shovel,  and 
again  in  1856  by  Mr.  Young’s  patent.  This,  you 
will  remember,  consisted  of  a metal  trough,  con- 
taining a powerful  screw  fixed  on  the  hearth  below 
the  bars.  A shovelful  of  coal  sufficiently  small  was 
thrown  into  the  trough  when  fresh  fuel  was  required, 
and  by  the  action  of  a screw  and  a Jevur  the  fuel 
was  forced  into  the  fire  from  below.  A modification 
of  this  system  has  received  the  highe.st  award  the 
Smoko  Abatement  Committee  could  give  it ; while 
the  princijile  of  Dr.  Arnott,  of  the  Baildtr  fire,  and 
ol  my  own  grate,  has  been  passed  over  altogether. 
Comment  is  needless.  My  own  grate  has  boon 
taken  up  by  tho  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Benham 
& Sons,  although  the  grate  is  so  honourably  dis- 
tinguished. You  and  your  readers  will  probably  be 
glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  possible  justification 
for  tho  action  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee. 

Frederick  Edwards. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Frodsham. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Frodshara,  has  been  ro-opened,  after 
restoration.  The  fabric  is  built  of  red  stone, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  and 
tower  containing  six  bells.  In  the  repairs  that 
have  been  done,  considerable  alteration  and  im- 
provement has  been  made.  The  whole  church 
has  been  re-roofed  with  substantial  oak  timbers. 
The  walls  have  been  cleansed  of  their  white- 
wash, the  floor  has  been  laid  with  small 
square  oak  blocks,  and  the  aisles  with  stone 
tiles.  The  old  pews  have  disappeared,  and 
chairs  now  occupy  their  place.  Gas  has  been 
introduced  instead  of  tho  flickering  candle, 
and  a warming  apparatus  has  been  introduced. 
A largo  stained  window,  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylla,  of  London,  and  representing  the  Ascen- 
sion, has  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the 
chancci,  at  a cost  of  400L,  by  Mrs.  Pickering,  of 
Frodsham,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Wain* 
Wright  Ashley  and  John  Rigby  Pickering. 
Another  window,  by  the  same  firm,  and  repre- 


senting Mary  and  Martha,  has  been  placed  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  small  door  on  the  south 
side  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Higson.  A 
stone  pulpit  has  been  given  by  Mr.  James 
Reynolds,  J.P.,  and  the  lectern  by  Mrs.  J.  Rey- 
nolds. The  old  gallery  is  completely  gone,  and 
the  monuments  and  tablets  have  been  cleaned 
and  re;placed.  Among  the  brasses  fixed  to  the 
wall  is  tho  following  : — “ Near  this  place  lies 
the  body  of  Peter  Banner,  carpenter,  of  Prod- 
sham,  who  died  of  a dropsy,  Oct.  21,  1749, 
aged  50.  In  thirty-three  weeks  he  was  tapped 
fifty-eight  times,  and  bad  1,032  quarts  of 
water  taken  from  him.”  The  cost  of  tho  work 
is  given  as  upwards  of  8,OOOL  The  restora- 
tion was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Bodley  & Gamer, 
architects,  London. 

Flymoufh. — A chancel-screen  has  just  been 
erected  in  tbe  now  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  of  wrought  iron  on  an  alabaster 
ba.so,  designed  by  the  architect  of  tho  church, 
Mr.  G.  Fellowes  Prynne,  the  son  of  the  vicar. 
The  ironwork  is  wrought  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  the  screen  itself  there  are  over  8,000  different 
pieces.  In  one  of  the  gates  alone  there  are  800 
separate  pieces,  and  the  little  collars  which  bind 
together  tbe  lower  decorative  part  number  alto- 
gether 3,000.  A brass  cornice  sets  off  tho  top 
of  tho  screen,  and  parts  of  it  will  also  eventually 
bo  picked  out  in  gold  and  colour.  The  ironwork 
was  vvrought  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Rice,  of  London, 
and 't  stands  ujjon  a low  base  wail  of  alabaster, 
worked  by  Mr.  Harry  Rems,  of  E.xeter.  Quatre- 
foils  along  the  front  are  to  bo  tilled  in  with 
angels  on  a gold  ground  holding  scrolls,  upon 
which  will  be  tbe  words,  “ Wo  praiso  Thee,” 
“We  bless  Theo,”  “We  glorify  Thee,”  “Lord 
God  Almighty.”  The  chancel  has  also  been 
fitted  with  new  choir-stalls  of  old  English  oak, 
with  both  ends  and  front  carved  by  Mr.  Webber, 
of  Plymouth,  Mr.  Steer  being  tho  joiner. 

Strcaihani. — Mr.  G.  Fellowes  Prynne  has 
just  been  appointed  architect  for  tbe  re-building 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Streatham,  Surrey. 

Nettlcham. — All  Saints’  Church,  Nettleham, 
Lincolnshire,  was  reopened  on  the  2l8t  ult., 
after  restoration  and  enlargement.  The  chancel 
has  been  considerably  lengthened,  and  tracery 
of  Lato  Decorated  design  inserted  in  the  win- 
dows. The  work  of  restoration  was  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  & Garner,  of  London. 
The  restoration  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Hood,  and  tho  liberality  of  his  family.  The 
east  window  has  four  lights  filled  with  figures 
of  saints  (St.  Hugh,  St.  Mary,  St.  John,  and 
King  David),  and  the  centre  light  with  a Cruci- 
fixion. It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley,  and  is 
the  gift  of  various  members  of  the  Hood  family ; 
and  a small  window  (representing  St.  Francis), 
is  by  Mr.  Kemp.  A brass  lectern,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Swan,  sen.,  of  Sausthorpe,  was  also  de- 
signed by  tlio  architect.'!.  Tho  costof  acomplete 
restoration  was  estimated  at  3,000L  ; but  of  this, 
exclusive  of  the  private  gifts  mentioned,  and 
many  lesser  ones,  only  about  half  has,  as  yet, 
been  subscribed  and  spent.  Tbe  roofs  of  the 
chancel  and  nave  have  been  coloured  ; the  end 
of  the  north  aislo  has  been  thrown  into  the 
tower,  a new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  added, 
and  the  whole  fabric  strongly  and  solidly  re- 
paired. Chairs  have  replaced  tho  high  pews 
that  disfigured  the  nave. 

^therhj.—All  Saints’  Church,  Rotlierby, 
Leicestershire,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion. Tho  early  origin  of  the  church  has  been 
fully  established,  and  its  history  confirmed,  by 
the  discoveries  made  during  tho  restoration. 

In  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  a semicircular 
arch  of  the  Norman  period  has  been  laid  bare. 

In  tho  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  a very 
ornate  piscina,  of  the  Early  English  period, 
with  dog-tooth  ornament  in  the  liood-mould,  has 
been  cleared  from  plaster,  and  cleaned  and  care- 
fully restored.  Tho  south  doorway  and  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  windows  carry  the  date 
through  tho  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  tho  windows  at  the  west  end,  and  those  of 
tho  tower  and  north  wall  of  the  nave,  continue 
the  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. Tbe  works  of  restoration  include  new, 
roofs  to  tho  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle 
following  tbe  traces  of  tho  original  work 
wherever  they  presented  themselves;  a new 
east  window,  of  which  the  proportions  and 
designs  were  directed  by  the  jambs  and  sill 
found  in  tho  work ; careful  restoration  of 
the  remaining  windows ; the  insertion  of  new 
clearstory  windows  on  the  north  side  j and  tho 
substitution  of  new  windows  in  the  north  wall 
and  western  gable  for  the  two  debased  and 
tiilapiclatecl  one.'!,  which  dated  from  the  seven- 


teenth century.  A now  south  porch  replaces 
the  old  half-timbered  one,  which  was  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  inconvenience  of  using  the 
tower  for  a vestry  has  been  removed  by  the 
building  of  a new  vestiy  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  which  also  forms  an  organ-chamber. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  old  font  but  the 
massive  cylindrical  bowl  of  early  date,  but  so 
cracked  and  damaged  as  to  be  beyond  restoration. 
The  new  font,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  P.  P. 
Goodchild,  is  designed  in  the  style  of  tho 
original  one.  The  oak  carved  lectern  is  also  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Thomas  Brooks,  of  Barkby  Hall. 
The  puijnt,  reading-desk,  chancci  seats,  and  the 
seats  in  the  nave  and  aisle,  aro  of  oak,  and 
chiefly  mado  from  tho  timbers  of  the  old  roof. 
The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leicester. 
The  work  of  restoration.  Las  been  done  throogh- 
out  by  Mr.  Bickmore,  of  Bingham,  Notts, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Millican,  architect, 
Leicester.  The  cost,  including  chancel  and 
vestry,  has  been  upwards  of  1,000L 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Penrith. — A three-ligbt  Munich  window  has 
just  been  erected  in  Greystoke  Church,  near 
Penrith,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Askew, 
fifty-four  years  rector  of  the  ])arish.  Tho  work 
is  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Bcverletj.  — A window  illustrative  of  tho 
Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son  at  Nain,  has  just 
been  added  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley,  as 
a memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  B.  K.  Campbell, 
son  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  was  a curate 
there  under  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr  Glyn. 
The  window  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hardman. 

Bradley  (iorhshire). — A stained-glass  memo- 
rial of  tho  late  Rev.  Abraham  Smith,  M.A.,  has 
just  been  erected  in  tho  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Bradley,  of  which  deceased  (formerly  principal 
of  tho  Huddersfield  Collegiate  School)  was  the 
first  ofiiciating  minister.  The  two-light  win- 
dow embodies  four  subjects,  viz.,  Christ  the 
good  Shepherd,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Christ's 
charge  to_  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep,  and  Christ 
blessing  little  children,  with  appropriate  texts. 
Around  each  light  is  a rich  bordure,  and  over 
each  subject  an  enriched  canopy.  In  the  central 
quatrefoil  tracery  light  above  is  the  emble- 
matic Lamb  bearing  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  stylo  is  that  of  tho  fourteenth  century. 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  are  the  artists. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Brighton. — At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Brighton 
Town  Council  on  Wednesday  last,  a special 
report  was  submitted  from  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, embodying  a scheme  for  improving  the 
western  esplanade  and  sea  front  from  opposite 
tho  Bedford  Hotel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
tbe  borough.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a range  of 
enclosures  in  front  of  the  sea-wall,  to  be  laid 
down  with  grass  and  jfianted  with  shrubs,  two 
of  the  enclosures  being  200  ft.  long  and  one 
300  ft.  long.  The  earth  will  bo  sloped  from  the 
south  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  sea-breezes, 
and  the  south  sides  will  bo  protected  by  a sea- 
wall 5 ft.  high.  Long  ranges  of  covered  seats 
will  be  provided,  and  in  the  central  enclosure 
there  will  bo  a raised  platform  for  a baud, 
with  balconies.  Lavatories  are  also  arranged 
for.  Tho  cost  of  tho  work  is  estimated 
at  6,0001.  Tho  report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  aud  the  Town  Clerk  was  instructed  to 
apply  for  sanction  to  borrow  6,0001.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  committee  intended  to  bring 
forward  a plan  for  tho  improvement  of  the 
promenade  between  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the 
Aquarium.  Another  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Madeira-road.atthe  east  end  of  the  town, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  ’ 

Salford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Salford  Town 
Council,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  General  Baths  Com- 
mittee was  taken  into  consideration,  and  a 
resolution  moved  thereon  : — “ That  the  resolu- 
tion of  tho  committee,  passed  on  the  29th  ult., 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  site  at  the 
junction  of  Broad-street  and  Brinclle  Heath- 
road  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  Council  be 
recommended  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board)  to  adopt  the  site  at 
the  corner  of  Broad-street  and  Frederick-street 
for  tho  erection  thereon  of  public  baths  for 
Pendleton,  and  to  purchase  for  that  purpose 
1,500  square  yards  or  thereabouts  of  land,  at 
9fl.  per  yard.”  Alderman  Bailey,  in  moving 
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the  resolution,  eaid  the  Frederick-street  site 
had  always  been  considered  the  best  for  the 
proposed  baths,  and  it  was  only  set  aside  be- 
cause Is.  per  yard  was  asked  for  it,  while  the 
other  site  was  offered  at  8d. ; but  the  Frede- 
rick-street  site  had  now  been  offered  at  9d.  per 
yard,  and  at  that  price  it  was  not  only  the  best 
but  the  cheapest  site  for  the  purpose.  After 
the  discussion  had  proceeded  for  some  time  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  a week. 


gltsccUanta:. 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident  at  the  New 
General  Post  Office. — Mr.  W.  J.  Payne,  the 
City  Coroner,  has  held  an  inquiry  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s ITospital  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  Henry  Buck,  aged  3G,  of  Parker- 
street,  Story’s-gate,  Westminster,  came  to  his 
dcatli.  Mr.  Ashmore  was  present  to  represent 
her  Slajesty’s  Office  of  Works;  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son, solicitor,  was  for  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  & Co., 
contractors.  At  the  opening  of  the  inquest  Mr. 
Thomson,  for  Messrs.  Mowlem,  expressed  regret 
at  tho  accident  which  had  overtaken  the 
deceased,  and  promised  every  facility  in  tboir 
power  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  E.  Terry  said  ho  and  tho 
deceased  were  ill  the  employof  Messrs.  Mowlem, 
who  were  building  an  additional  story  to  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  St.  Martin’ s-lc-Grand.  They  had  erected 
a scaffold  which  extended  from  the  rear  of 
liuildings  across  Bath-street,  and  from  that 
scaffold  they  had  raised,  by  means  of  a derrick, 
a baulk  of  timber  40  ft.  long.  They  succeeded 
in  getting  it  partly  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of 
the  permanent  building,  when  tho  deceased, 
who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  structure, 
went  away  to  get  an  iron  roller.  Upon  return- 
ing with  an  iron  crowbar,  he  stepped  from  the 
roof  on  to  the  scaffold,  on  whicli  one  end  of 
the  baulk  rested,  when  almost  immedi&tHy, 
from  a cause  unexplained,  the  timber  moved, 
swerved  round,  and  pitched  down  a wcll-holo, 
carrying  the  deceased  with  it.  His  fall  would 
bo  about  G7  ft.  Tho  scaffolding  was  quite 
secure,  and  neither  it  nor  tho  machinery  broke. 
There  were  four  men  getting  tho  timber  into 
jiosition,  and  that  number  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  work.  Wilson,  one  of  the  men  at  the 
crane,  said  no  one  touched  tho  machinery  to 
cause  it  to  move  the  timber.  Mr.  John  Jack- 
son,  foreman  of  works  at  tho  General  Post 
Office,  said  tho  work  was  being  done  properly 
and  he  could  not  account  for  the  timber  shift, 
ing.  The  jury,  in  tho  end,  returned  a verdict 
of  “ Accidental  death,”  and  e.xpressed  the  hope 
that  in  future  greater  care  would  be  exercised. 

Pall  of  a Churcli  Tower. — Tho  East  Anglian 
Eaihj  TiJaes  states  that  on  Friday  evening  the 
tower  of  tho  parish  church  at  Freckonh.im, 
near  Mildenhall,  fell  down  with  a tremendous 
crash.  The  tower  was  a square  one,  and  con- 
tained five  bells,  which  were  rung  as  usual  at 
Christmas-time.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
])ast  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  was  patched  up 
occasionally.  Tho  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Parrish,  has  for  some  time  past  been  endeavour- 
ing to  collect  funds  for  the  restoration  of  tho 
tower,  but  without  success.  Fortunately  the 
tower  fell  away  from  the  clmrch,  or  its  fabric 
must  have  been  considerably  damaged.  Tlio 
wind  was  high  at  tlio  time.  No  one  was 
injured. 

Tuesday  last  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, it  having  been  founded  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1818.  According  to  official  retuims, 
there  are  now  on  the  books  1,.321  members, 
1,585  associate  members,  525  associates,  twenty 
honorarv  members,  and  759  students,  together 
4,210. 

Proposed  Art  and  Inditstrial  Exhibition 
at  Huddersfield.— The  Council  of  the  Hudders- 
field Technical  Seliool  and  Mechanics’  Institute 
liavo  decided  to  hold  a Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
E.vhibition  during  the  summer  of  1883,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  opening  of  the  new  building  in 
Juno  next. 

London  Stock  Exchange  Additions. — 
Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay,  A-.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  constructional  ironwork,  transepts, 
roofs,  and  dome,  a description  of  which  we  may 
give  on  a future  occasion.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Shaw  is  the  contractor. 


Another  Country  Mansion  Burned 
Down. — A very  serious  fire  occurred  early  on 
Saturday  morning  last  at  Woodbastwick  Hall, 
Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Albemarle  Cutor.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  cliimney  of  a small  laundry 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  ball,  to  which 
considerable  additions  had  been  made  of  late 
years,  principally  by  the  erection  of  wings. 
The  fire  rapidly  extended  along  the  roof,  and 
soon  attained  alarming  proportions.  To  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  four  of  Mr.  Cator’s  children,  who 
were  confined  to  their  beds  by  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever.  These  children  were  carefully 
wrapped  up  and  were  removed  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible  to  a neighbouring 
farmhouse.  There  was  a strong  south-west 
wind  blowing,  and  this  fanned  tho  flames,  so 
that  tho  efforts  of  the  servants  and  villagers 
who  had  collected  to  extinguish  tho  fire  proved 
quite  unavailing.  The  assistance  of  the  Nor- 
wich Fire  Brigade  was  obtained,  after  some 
delay,  but  by  this  time  the  ball  was  a mass 
of  fire.  After  the  lirenien  had  been  at  work 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  tlje  roof  of  the 
hall  fell  with  a great  crash,  and  tho  fire  ap- 
peared to  attack  with  increased  fury  some 
parts  of  the  building  which  had  hitherto  par- 
tially esc.apcd.  Tho  firemen  only  succeeded  in 
saving  a semi-detached  billiard-room  and  the 
stables.  Tho  remainder  of  the  mansion  was 
reduced  to  a more  wreck.  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  from  20,000i.  to  25,0001. 

Tramways  for  Gateshead. — On  the  28th 
□It.,  the  first  rail  of  the  new  tram-line  in 
Gateshead  was  laid  by  tho  Mayor  of  Gateshead, 
who  said  that  tlio  trams  had  been  a long  time 
in  getting  a start,  but  he  believed  that,  in  the 
end,  they  would  prove  beneficial.  Perhaps  tho 
delay  had  also  been  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  Gateshead  and  neighbourhood,  because  of 
late  there  had  been  a greater  development  in 
the  engines  which  were  now  being  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Black  & Hawthorn.  They  were 
manufactured  upon  a much  later  design,  and 
were  considered  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  work 
required  of  them.  The  line  is  to  luinto  the  George 
the  Fourth  Inn,  at  Low  Fell,  to  the  Swan  Inn, 
Hewortb,  and  to  the  end  of  Askew-road,  Teams 
Bridge,  the  terminus  being  the  High  Level 
Bridge.  The  first  line  will  be  constructed  to  the 
Low  Fell,  after  which  Felling  and  Askew-road 
lines  will  bo  commenced.  It  is  intended  to 
work  the  lines  by  twelve  steam  engines,  six  of 
which  are  ordered.  Tho  engines  used  will  bo 
Wilkinson’s  Wigan  patent,  and  they  will  be 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorn,  & 
Co.,  of  Gateshead.  The  cars  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Starbuek  Company,  Birkenhead.  The 
total  capital  of  the  Gateshead  Company  was  to 
bo  80,000/.  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Dyson,  Leeds,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  work. 

Proposed  Central  Railway  Station  at 
Lincoln. — Mr.  S.  Abbott,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has 
submitted  a plan  for  concentrating  all  tho  rail- 
ways running  to  and  through  Lincoln  at  one 
central  station,  and  says  there  is  a possibility 
of  doing  away  with  the  level  crossings  if  the 
railway  companies  ■will  unite.  The  proposed 
station  is  on  the  Holmes,  not  far  from  the  Great 
Northern  pumping-engine  and  locomotive  shed. 
By  this  scheme  all  the  lines  are  dealt  with  on 
tho  low-level.  The  scheme  does  not  require 
any  liousc  property,  except,  perhaps,  the  “ Derby 
Farm.”  The  present  Great  Northern  and  Mid- 
land Goods  Yards  would  remain  ns  they  now 
arc  ; the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Company’s  Yard,  between  High-street  and  Dur- 
ham Ox,  could  bo  reinstated  on  their  ground  east 
of  Durham  Ox  crossing.  By  doing  n.way  with  all 
stations,  sidings,  Ac.,  between  High-street  and 
Durham  Ox,  the  land  would  become  available  for 
building  land,  a good  central  cattle-maiket,  close 
to  all  the  railway  stations,  or  new  residential 
streets,  thus,  Mr.  Abbott  thinks,  more  than  com- 
pensating the  existing  railway  companies  for 
the  change.  T)iero  are  other  schemes  talked 
of,  such  as  a high-level  line. 

City  of  London  College. — In  connexion 
with  this  useful  educational  institution,  we  note 
that  a course  of  lectures  and  field-work  in  land 
surveying  and  levelling  is  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Henry  Adams,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  com- 
mencing on  Wednesday  next,  tho  10th  inst. 
The  syllabus  is  a comprehensive  one,  and  the 
fee  is  moderate  in  amount. 

George  Coken  & Co.,  the  well-known  iron 
and  metal  merchants,  having  admitted  some 
additional  members  of  the  family  to  the  firm, 
tho  business  will  henceforth  be  carried  on  under 
the  title  of  George  Cohen,  Sons,  & Co. 


Coat  of  Improvements. — It  seems  that  the 
area  in  Wood-street  which  was  burned  out  was 
370  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  wide.  That  the  thorough- 
fare is  to  bo  widened  is  a matter  for  satis- 
faction, for  the  roadway  is  inconvenient,  and 
the  footway  positively  dangerous  ; whether  the 
widening  is  to  be  to  the  extent  of  5 ft.  or  10  ft. 
remains  to  bo  seen,  though  so  far  the  former 
has  been  agreed  upon.  When  it  is  stated  that 
even  that  extent  of  widening  will  cost  from 
40,000/.  to  50,000/.,  it  will  be  seen  how  costly 
an  improvement  of  this  kind  is.  In  favour  of 
the  larger  proposal,  however,  has  to  be  set  tho 
fact  that  such  an  opportunity  will  not  readily 
occur  again,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
it  never  will  from  tho  same  cause.  Tho  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Lndgatc-bill  widening,  which 
Mr.  Treloar  actively  and  very  properly  interested 
himself  in  the  other  day.  The  estimate  for  tho 
completion  of  that  was  given  as  100,000/., — a 
sura  which  one  almost  feels  inclined  to  think 
was  mentioned  to  create  alarm.  By  the  way, 
it  is  suggested  that  in  rebuilding  in  Wood-street 
a courtyard  should  be  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  warehouses,  which  would  doubtless  bo  of 
immense  convenience  to  all  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty in  tbo  block,  though  the  space  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  centre  would  represent  a large  amoTmt 
of  money. — City  Press. 

Serious  Landslip  at  Liverpool. — A serious 
landslip  occurred  on  the  2Gth  ult.,  at  the  Central 
Station,  Liverpool,  the  terminus  of  tho  Cheshire 
lines  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Companies.  About  seventy  yards  of  heavy 
wall  lining  the  hide  of  the  station  abutting  on 
Back  Bold-strect  fell  into  the  station,  covering 
for  a considerable  distance  the  two  lines  of  rails, 
and  a narrow  passage  at  the  rear  of  the  shops  in 
Bohl-street  was  rendered  impassable.  About 
three  minutes  before  the  accident  took  place,  a 
train  from  Manchester  passed  over  the  line.  It 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  close  the  Bijou 
Opera-house,  which  abuts  on  the  place  where 
the  landslip  occurred.  The  central  station  is 
situated  in  the  rear  of  Bold-street,  and  has  been 
excavated  out  of  yellow  sandstone,  to  the  depth 
of  about  30  ft.,  a wall  being  built  up  to  the 
height  of  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
thoroughfare,  named  Back  Bold-street.  It  is 
stated  that  for  over  a week  previously  there 
had  been  subsidences  of  the  latter  street,  and 
the  wall  presented  the  appearance  of  giving 
way  at  its  foundation.  The  raishapis  accounted 
for  by  tho  continued  rains  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  to  the  bursting  of  drains  and  water- 
pipes,  causing  an  accumulation  of  water  behind 
the  retaining  wall. 

Fatal  Fall  of  a Cliimney  Cornice  at  Ply- 
mouth Gasworks. — ^A  lamentable  accident 
took  place  early  on  Friday  morning  at  the 
Plymouth  Gasworks.  The  relief  of  stokers 
entered  at  five  o’clock,  and  while  the  men  were 
at  work  in  the  retort-house,  about  half-past  six 
o’clock,  the  north-east  cornice  of  the  centre 
chimney  fell.  The  brick  masonry,  weighing 
at  least  a ton,  descended  60  ft.,  alighting  on 
tho  iron  roof,  which  is  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
carried  away  a space  equal  to  20  ft.  by  15  ft. 
An  elderly  stoker  named  Woodfin  was  caught 
beneath,  and  received  such  serious  injuries  that 
he  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without 
having  recovered  consciousness.  Two  other 
men,  Kerswell  and  Stevens,  were  injured,  the 
latter  somewhat  seriously.  At  the  inquest  the 
jury  returned  a verdict  to  tho  effect  that 
the  death  was  accidental,  adding  a rider  express- 
ing a hope  that  the  directors  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany would  early  see  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  chimney. 

“La  Semaine  dea  Constmeteurs.” — In 
the  last  number  of  tho  ycarof  this  well-conducted 
serial,  after  giving  a brief  sketch  of  the  report 
made  by  the  first  holder  of  tho  Godwin-Bursary 
to  tho  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Gale, 
says, — Is  it  not  to  bo  regretted  that  this  practical 
side  of  things  is  not  regarded  amongst  us  as  it 
is  in  England,  and  is  it  not  time  that  we  also 
should  have  a prize  to  be  awarded  for  useful 
works  where  art  and  mstheties  do  not  play  the 
most  important  parts  ? 

The  General  Ironfoundry  Company, 
Limited,  having  purchased  all  the  patent 
rights  appertaining  to,  and  the  plant  required 
for,  the  manufacture  of  “Harris’s”  patent 
wrought-irou  windows,  are  prepared  from  this 
date  to  execute  with  promptitude  any  orders 
with  which  they  may  be  favoured. 

Pandora  Theatre,  Leicester-square. — 
The  whole  of  the  gas  engineering  here  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Vaughan  & 
Brown,  of  Kirby-street  and  Farringdon-road. 


The  Fatal  Fall  of  a Kailway  Sridg^e  at 

Bromley. — Colonel  Yolland  has  reported  to  tlio 
Board  of  Trade  the  result  of  his  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  falling  of 
a portion  of  a bridge  over  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Ilailway  between  Bromley 
and  Bickley  Stations,  in  November  last, 
by  which  seven  out  of  eight  persons  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  a hut  standing  under  the 
southernmost  arch  of  the  bridge  were  suddenly 
killed.  The  Inspector  reports  : — 

The  failure  of  the  Ivy  Bridge  was  due  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  north  pier  between  the  down  main 
lino  and  the  gasworks  siding.  The  base  of  the  pier 
appeared  to  have  passed  through  the  footings  on  to 
soft  yellow  clay,  and  then  commenced  te  .slide 
northwards  on  some  blue  clay,  so  that  the  base  of 
this  pier  bad  moved  laterally  to  the  north  about 
12  in.,  and  had  sunk  vertically  about  14  in.  I think 
it  probable  that  the  subsidence  of  the  north  pier, 
after  having  stood  for  about  twenty-four  years 
without  exhibiting  any  weakness  of  any  kind,  may 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the  earth 
under  the  north  arch,  and  that  the  water  during  a 
somewhat  wet  season  had  passed  down  to  the  clay 
under  that  arch,  softened  it,  and  permitted  the 
clay  to  bo  pushed  upwards,  and  lifting  up  the  rails 
of  the  gasworks  siding  to  the  extent  of  about  4 in., 
and  allowing  the  north  pier  to  settle  down,  and  then 
slide  towards  the  north.  I attribute  the  fall  of  the 
south  pier  and  south  arch  to  the  vibration  caused 
by  the  ntnning  of  tho  traffic  on  the  up  line,  as  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  it  fell  without  apparently  giving 
any  warning  whatever  to  the  parties  who  remained 
at  the  bridge,  thirty-two  minutes  after  the  running 
of  the  traSic  had  commenced  and  within  five  minutes 
ofthe  passing  of  the  first  down  train  at  6.47a.m.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  tliat  steps  were  not  taken 
to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Itispector  of  Permanent 
Way  (Mr.  Archer)  that  no  persons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  but  under  the  south  arch.  I 
consider  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  ganger  of 
platelayers,  E.  Pearce,  in  having  so  early  as  eleven 
o’clock  on  tho  morning  of  tho  23rd  of  November 
discovered  that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
bridge,  and  enabled  .steps  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  traffic  along  tho  line. 

The  Fire  in  Jamaica. — A Jamaica  paper, 
describing  the  late  destructive  fire  at  Kingston, 
says  “At  about  2-20  p.m.  Mr.  Feurtardo’s 
yard  and  dwelling-house  wore  in  one  large 
dame,  which  licked  tho  roofs  off  the  adjoining 
houses,  aud  by  2-30  p.m.  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  had  caught  fire.  While  it  was 
burning,  tho  telegraph  offices  caught  fire,  and 
also  the  premises  at  the  corner  of  Water-lane 
and  Duke-street.  The  fire  was  uncontrollable 
at  3 p.m.  By  that  time  it  had  swept  along 
Water-lano  to  King-street,  and  by  10  p.m.  the 
whole  of  Lower  Kingston  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  whole  of  Port  Hoyal-street  is  reduced  to 
ashes.  All  the  lumber  wharfs,  from  Feurtardo’s 
to  the  Ordnance  Wharf,  have  been  destroyed, 
with  all  the  goods  they  contained.  Nearly  all 
tho  stores  in  Harbour-street  are  in  ruius.  From 
Duke-street  to  ilr.  Nathan's  store  is  level  to  the 
ground.  All  the  booksellers’  shops  have  been 
destroyed.  The  offices  of  the  Gleaner,  Standard, 
and  Badt/ef  are  destroyed.  The  Colonial  Bank, 
the  two  Jewish  Synagogues,  Messrs.  Ford 
Brothers’  store,  and  hundreds  of  dwelling- 
houses  and  shops  in  Little  Port  Hoyal-street, 
Port  Royal-street,  Harbour-street,  Water-lane, 
T-ower-street,  Barry-street,  John’s-lane,  Church’ 
street,  Temple-lane,  King-street,  Luke-lane 
Orange-street,  Peter’s-lane,  Princess-sti*eet 
Matthew's-lane,  West-street,  aud  Pechang 
street  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground.” 

Eugineering  at  University  College. — 
Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
of  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  commenced  by 
Professor  Kennedy  on  Tuesday  nest,  January 
9th,  and  which  have  been  advertised  in  the 
Builder  for  some  weeks  past.  Tho  subject  is 
“ Tho  Strength  of  Materials,”  and  the  special 
feature  of  the  lectures  will  he  that  the  lecturer 
will  intersperse  them  with  practical  demonstra- 
tions on  the  testing-machines  in  his  laboratory. 
There  are  so  many  men  interested  in  construc- 
tion who  seldom  get  a chance  of  seeing  materials 
actually  tested  to  destruction  that  these 
demonstrations  aro  likely  to  prove  both  in- 
teresting and  useful.  The  first  lecture  is  open 
to  the  public. 

City  of  London  Court. — The  Cify  Press 
states  that  the  authorities  are  alive  to  the 
urgeut  necessity  of  reform  at  the  City  of 
London  Court,  and  that  a scheme  has  at 
last  been  matured  for  pulling  down  the  whole 
of  the  existing  block  of  buildings  and  erecting 
on  the  site  a new  court-house,  suitable  to  the 
public  requirements.  The  expense,  it  is  said, 
will  not  be  far  short  of  40,0001. 


International  Art  Exhibition  at  Munich. 

1883. — We  have  received  the  programme  and 
regnlations  for  this  Exhibition,  which  is  to  bo 
held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Munich,  from  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  15th  of  October  next.  The 
Exhibition  is  to  be  similar  to  those  held  in  1869 
and  18/9.  Exhibits  admissible  are  works  of 
art  of  all  countries,  whether  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  drawings,  or  examples  of  tho 
reproductive  arts,  and  works  of  art-industry  if 
they  are  entitled  by  artistic  invention  and  exe 
cution  to  rank  as  real  works  of  art.  The  ad 
mission  of  these  last-named  works  is  conditional 
on  a personal  invitation,  issued  in  Germany  by 
the  central  committee,  in  other  States  by  the 
collective  commissioners.  The  distribution  of 
medals  will  be  purely  objective,— that  is  to  say, 
it  will  bo  decided  by  the  international  jury 
exclusively  on  the  artistic  value  of  the  exhibit. 
All  considerations  for  distributing  awards  ac- 
cording to  nations  or  to  cities  are  excluded.  In 
general  one  first-class  medal  is  to  bo  given  upon 
every  three  or  four  second  class,  and  one  prize 
upon  every  forty  or  fifty  works  exhibited.  The 
number  of  medals  to  be  awai'dcd  to  tho  several 
branches  of  art  will  bo  decided  by  tho 
jury  according  to  the  artistic  value  aud  the 
number  of  exhibits  of  each  branch.  Tho  hon. 
president  of  the  central  committee  is  Herr  Carl 
von  Piloty,  director  of  tho  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  time  fixed  for  the  delivery  of 
intended  exhibits  is  from  the  Ist  to  tho  31st 
of  May.  We  published  in  the  Builder,  for 
Novemlicr  the  18th  last  (p.  G49),  the  address  of 
tho  Artists’  Society  of  Munich,  inviting  artists 
to  participate  in  the  exhibition. 

District  Surveyors.  — A slieet  almanack 
was  published  as  a supplement  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Metropolitan.  It  contains, 
among  other  useful  matter,  a complete  list 
of  District  Surveyors  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts. 

Faris.  Ihc  whole  of  the  English  and 
American  bar  • fittings,  cabinets,  and  beer- 
engines  at  the  new  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  were 
supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Sanders  & Sons, 
of  Oxford-street. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuildni'r  ^0.  36,  Wood-atreet.  and  1,  I>ovt 
E.C.  Mr.  Thoiniia  ChtmibcrLiin,  arohiteet.  Mr. 


Wilaon,  surveyi 

Holland  & Haunen 

J.  Morter  

Hall,  lleddftll,  & Co. 
Fish,  I’restage,  i Co,,, 

K.  Conder  

Ashby  Bros 

W.  Brass 

Mark  Patrick  & Son 


. £3,38.)  0 
3,m  0 
3,056  0 
. 3,037  0 
3,035  0 


For  Iniilding  new  Kettlewell  Convalescent  Home 
Swanley,  Kent.  Mr.  Edward  I’Anson,  architect.  Quan* 
tilics  supplied  : — 

LalheyBros £15.390  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 14,270  0 0 

McLachlan  & Son  14^200  0 0 

Adamsou  i;  Sons 13,971  0 0 

Patman  & Fothoringham 13’970  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 13,869  0 0 

TroUopo  & Sons  13,823  0 0 

Itider&Sona 13,358  0 0 

Jerrard  13,269  0 0 

Funnelt 12,986  0 0 

Brass 12,966  0 0 

Birtnell  12,958  0 0 

Nightiugalo 12.880  0 0 

Fish  12,792  0 0 

Shaw  12,600  0 0 

Naylar  (Rochester)  11,983  0 0 


For  building  St,  Peter’s  Church,  Limehouao. 
Ewan  Christian,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :~ 
Pennant  PJ.satc 


Mr. 


Manley 
Roberts 
Shaw  ... 
Dovo  Br 


5,610 


15 


6,196 

5,162  30  6 

4,975  20  8 

Julian  4,920  33  G 

Nighlingale  4.833  16  7 

• Add  if  Pennant  stone  is  used  for  columns, 
t Deduct  for  plaster  ceilings  in  lieu  of  wood. 


For  rebuilding  No.  64,  Finsbury  .pavement.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hall,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon  ■— 

Greenwood £5,600  0 0 

Dove  Bros 6,675  0 0 

Adamson 6_3c)5  q 0 

Lurke  & Son  5 391  n n 


Julia 

Lawrence..,.. 
\V,  Oldrey  .. 
Woodward  .. 


5,185  0 0 
4,998  0 0 


4,500  0 0 


For  building  Christ  Church  Vicarage.  Mr,  J E K 
Cutt.s,  architect.  Quantities  by  Air.  J.  E.  Cutts  — 

Overman £2,188  0 0 

J - Higgs 2,179  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 2,136  0 0 

Julian  & Co 2,120  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  2,115  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 2,090  0 0 

W.  T,  Hook  1^975  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  and  shops  in  Hi-^h. 

street,  Peckhain,  for  Mr.  Earle  Bird.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunde% 
architect : — ' 

Pack  Bros,  (accepted) £9,000  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  seven  houses  and  shops  in  High- 
street,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  Earle  Bird.  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
Hill,  architects : — 

Pack  Bros,  (accepted) £6,060  0 0 


For  the  erection  ot  n netr  taltcry,  Un.ves-roa.l,  Fulham 
(hrst  portioo),  for  the  Albion  Bakery  Company,  Limited 
Quiintities  by  Air.  H.  Lovegrove.  Mr.  George  Edwards 
architect  “ ' 

ALivtiii,  Wells,  Si  Co 

Lucas  & Sou  

Pr-riveaer  & Co 

Chappell 

Nightingale 

Turruut  & Son  

Stiinp.son  & Co 

Green  (accoptea^  


. £2.400  0 0 
. 2,116  0 0 
. 2.100  0 0 
. 2.043  0 0 
. 1,0.54  0 0 
. 1,930  0 0 
. 1,922  0 0 
. 1,919  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  2.  Bath-pkee,  High-street,  Ken- 
ngton,  for  the  Albion  Bakery  Company,  Limited.  Mr 
George  Edwards,  architect  t — 


For  plasterers  vrork  at  the  Rusliden  Coffee  Tavern 
Higham  Ferrers,  Northamptonshire:—  ’ 

Woodford,  Northampton  £123  0 0 

Miller.  Northampton H4  q 0 

Dir,  Northampton  106  0 0 

Jay,  Market  Harborough 98  0 0 

For  alterations  and  small  addition  at  the  Romford 

Union,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton 
architect  : — ' 

Dowsing,  Romford  £105  0 0 

Davey,  Itoniford  93  0 0 

Argent,  Barking  97  0 0 

Sibthorpe,  Hornchurch 94  0 0 

Drake,  Barking  (accepted)  03  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  9,  10, 11,  and  12  Ilar- 
nngton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  for  the  National  Free- 

hold  Land  Society.  Mr.  W.  Lee,  architect : 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted). 

For  new  branch  Banking  Premises  at  Kiug’s-cross,  for 
the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited. 

Messrs.  Glover  & Salter,  architects  : 

Williams  & Son £4.675  0 0 

1 erry  & Co 4^639  q q 

T Boyce 4.(5, vi  „ 0 
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For  the  erection  of  the  new  school  for  infanta,  for 
the  Carshalton  School  Board.  Mr.  Hayton,  of  Carahallon, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Gough,  of  Whitehall ; — 
Heraell,  Peckham  £1,876  0 0 ! 


•wood 


1,620 

1,500 

1,417 

1,367 

1,361 


0 0 


Baikie  & Smith,  Lower  Noi 

Pritchard,  Southwark 

J.  B.  Mcley,  Homo  Hill 

G.  Burrage,  North  Carshaltou... 

Henry  Clark,  W’allington  

Rowe,  Clapham 1,317 

Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-rond 1,320 

Ji.  & H,  Pickersgill,  West-st.,  Soho  1,315 

Smith  & Bulled,  Croydon 1,293 

Howe  & White,  Wallington I,i9f 

E.  Abraham,  North-street,  Poplar...  1,29( 

J.  11.  Jarvis,  Surbiton,  Surrey 1,2h3  u u 

J.  &(’.  Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood  ...  1,296  0 0 

E.  J.  Burnand,Clifton-rd., Wallington  1,276  10  0 

Arnev,  Sutton  1,275  0 0 

W.  it,  Lorden  A Son,  Upper  Tooting  1,266  0 0 

H.  Winter,  Sutton-grove,  North 

Carshalton  1,252  0 0 

E.  W.  Whitlock,  Lambert  - road, 

Bristol 


1,296  0 0 


1.239 


Le  Gassick  A Co.,  Balhain-liili 1,215  0 0 


1,186  0 0 
1,170  0 0 
1,157  0 0 
1,145  0 0 
1,143  0 0 
1,139  0 0 
1,132  15  0 
1,127  0 0 


1,130 


J.  W.  Hobbs,  Streutha 

G.  Sharpe,  Maltnesbury-road,  Bow...  1,198  0 0 
Holloway,  Lavender  - hill,  Clapham  1,193  0 0 
Jl.  E. ' Wagner,  Victoria -road, 

Battersea 

T.  Bueham,  Camberwell. 

C.  Colls,  West  Croydon  . 

A.  M.  De.aeon  & Co'.,  Lower  Norwood 
Morris,  EastGriustead  .. 

F.  E.  Docking.s,  Croydon 

H.  Knight,  Morden 

Brown  Bros.,  Carshalton.. 

Scharieti  & Williams,  Gloucester 

terrace.  South  Kensington. 

T.  W.  Smith  & Son,  Islcdon  Works 

Essex-road 

F.  Higgs,  Stiition  W'orks,  Lough 
borough  Junction 

D. Steiviirt,  W.nllington 

R.  Ward,  Warlingham  

R.  J.  Iluraphrioa,  Sutton  ... 

Cawson  & Son,  Camberwell 
Dawson  & Son,  Beddingtou 

J.  B.  Potter,  Sutton  

Priestly  A Gurney,  High-street 

Camden-to\vn 

S.  F.  Evuns,  Carshalton 

Koul,  Sutton  

Pearson,  Croydon 

E.  C.  Ackerman,  Wimbledon 


1,113 


1,099  0 
1,093  0 
1,098  0 
1.('85  0 
1,073  0 
1.055  0 
1,025  0 


For  (he  erection  of  ten  almshouses.  Park-road,  1 
for  tho  Reveley  Trustees.  Mr.  W.  II.  Svme,  nr 


Watford,  Herts 

Dove  Bros 

C.  Monk  .. 

G.  Kirby 

W.  J.  Beale  

D.  C.  Jones  & Co... 
J.  Andrews  & Sons 

J.  E.  Shanuaii  

F.  Larter 

•Scales  & Norris 

T.  Turner.. 

J,  P.  Donue  

Clilford  4 Gough  .. 
Williuott  A Sons  .. 

E.  George  

Balaam  Bros 


3,100 

2,092 

2,085 

2,063 

2,053 


3,037 

1,9^0 

1,950 

1,830 


0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  ro-lmilding  Nos.  44  and  46,  Goodgo* 
street,  for  Mr.  G.  T,  Cox.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Rowe  A Pccki 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

M.  Gentry  £2.599  0 0 

K.  Perkins  ..  2,4W  0 0 

M,  Manley  3,:i3l  0 0 

S.  Godderi  ..  2,195  0 0 

Williams  A Son 2,172  0 0 

Rider  A Sou  3.118  0 0 

C.  Cox  ,,  2,059  0 0 

McFiirlano  Bros 2,090  0 0 

H.  Barman  (accepted)  1,397  0 0 


For  the  erection  nf  new  warehouse  in  Charlotte-street 
Shoreditch.  Mr.  Walter  Stair,  architect 

Staines  A Son £6,972  0 0 

Newstead  6,361  0 0 

Canning  A Mullens  0,797  0 0 

Fiilkner  (1.947  0 q 

Chessum ..  ({,590  0 0 


For  Mission  Church,  Mnrshes-read,  Newport,  Mon. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne.  architect:— 

John  Williams,  Newport  £625  0 0 

W,  Richards,  Newport  618  0 0 

C,  Miles,  Newport  610  0 0 

L.  Moore,  Newport 595  0 0 

W.  Blackburnc,  Newport 575  0 0 

F.  Williams,  Newport  673  0 0 

W,  Jones  A Son,  Newport  567  0 0 

J.  Linton,  Newport  (accepted)  5-15  0 0 


For  Mission  Room,  Clive  Vale,  Hastings.  Mr,  W,  Hay 
Murray,  architect : — 

Ditch  £857  10  0 

Eldridgo 850  0 0 

Horn  A Garner 825  10  2 

J.  Stubberfleld 780  0 0 

J.  A F,  Phillips  763  0 0 

C.  Tanner 761  7 0 

A.  Tidier  7-46  0 0 

Friend 669  6 10 


TO  COmiESPONDEXTS. 


W.  O.-F.  C.-5V.  G.—A.  T.  XV.-F,  C.— S.  A Sons.-W.  8,— R.  C.  T. 
-.1.  i W,— Men,  A J,— F,  L,— W,  %V.— A.  R.  A P.— B.  K.  N,— F.  K,— 
. S.  W.— S.  J.,F,— W.  8.— ,1.  A.  S.— Park  Bros.— J,  8.  L.— W.  K.— 
E.  A.  L. — J.  W.  8. — B.  C.  P.  [tho  architect  .Heeina  to  lie  riyht  in  all 
till'  ca.!*cs.  XVe  object,  however,  to  aciviie  in  priviite  di.sputeei.— S.  M. 
|»  hen  the  ease  is  tried  again  let  ns  know). 


■rresi.oudeiiti  ^hould  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 

11  stateraeuta  o(  tacts,  lists  o(  tenders.  Ac.  must  he  accompanied 
hy  the  name  and  address  oi  tlie  sender,  not  necessarily  fur  pubUca- 


are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  glyic, 
addresses. 

NoTK. — The  responsibility  of  si^ed  artl 
iilillc  incetiiigs,  rests,  of  course,  with  tUeai 


I.  and  papers  read  at 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

i lyOEX  and  TITbE-PACJE  for  Volume  XLTII.  iJuIyto  Decem- 

...  I w‘"  ■-  

Number. 


ber.  1B8-J)  «-liI  be  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  ncx 


SUBSCRIBERS' ^VOLUMES,  on  Iwng  a 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persona  advertising  in  tRe  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  togetlior  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FORAbTERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PAKTNEKSHir,^?,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADV ERTISKlUENTa. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Fjicb  ailditiuiial  lino  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d! 

Terms  (or  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtaiued  on  amdication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Ss.  Bd. 

Each  adilitlonal  line  (about  ten  words! Os.  6d! 

PREPAY.MENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 

V*  *"  should  be 

remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order  navabtR 
atthePost-offlee.  Covent-garden. -W.C.  to  ’ 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4().  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
!>efore  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Ptildlsher  c.annot  he  re*i>oneihle  for  DRANVINQS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Ailvertlsemeuts.  and 
stfong'y  recommends  that  of  the  bitter  COPIES  ONLY  ehouid  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘•THE  BUILDER  " ia  supplievl  jiuKcT  from  the  Office  to  reaidenta 
In  any  part  o(  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Itw  jier  annum 
PatPAiD.  Reniiltaiices  payable  to  DOUGLAS  KOURDRINIEr! 
Puhllshcr.  48,  C'atheriiie-stieet,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Parleigh  Dewn. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SEASONED 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

FOR 

WINTER  USE. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Doultiug  Freestone  and  Ham  Kill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tho  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  • sub  • Hamdon,  Ilrainstor. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-placo,  W.  [Advt. 


Doilltiug*  Freestone,  Of  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  A 
Hank,  Stoke,  Dminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  11.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-roacl,  Ham- 
1 T \ mersinith,  London,  \V. 
(Ground  or  Lump),  [Anyr. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  course8,railwayarche3,warehousefioor8, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sbeds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Groat  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


The  Patent  Vacuum  Chimney  Top  and 
Ventilator,  recognised  bj’  all  leading  Architects  i 
and  Builders  as  best  and  cheapest  means  for  : 
curing  down-draughts  as  well  as  for  Ventila- 
tion of  Drain  and  Soil  Pipes. — R.  Etzensbergf.r  & i 
Co., 13,  S t.  Andrew’ s-st.,  Shoe -lane,  E.C. — [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


STEAM  AND  HOT-WATERI 
APPARATUS, 

rOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals,  ! 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: — - 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE,! 

DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. ' 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT., 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECFORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

artificial  light  reflectors. 

haYpY^YuV  EEFLECTOES  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking-i 

Brtoh  £eum  Somh  M ^ H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,, 

Kkals  iSutW  Su  f ^^4  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies'  Offices,: 
shoi^  ‘ 30  000  in  us^in^l  m^’  Manufactones,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansioi  to  Artisans’  Work-i 

shops.  30,000  m use  m London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

M.B,  Por  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Mannfactnrer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDOE. 


VoL.  XLIV.  No.  £084. 


e 


Satcjida’-,  Jascabv  13,  1883. 
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New  Universitv  Buildings,  Lund,  Sweden.— Helgo  Zetlervall,  Architefl 
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Further  Notes  at  Burlington  House.* 


the  latest  painted 
of  tho  pictures  by  Eos- 
sotti  (whom  Funch,  to 
our  surprige,  mis-spells 
“Hosetti”)  is  one  which 
seems  to  indicate  that 
he  had  turned  his  mind 
latterly  towards  a pos- 
sible pursuit  of  subjects 
of  more  human  interest 
than  his  Fiammettas 
aud  their  full-lipped  kindred, — that  entitled 
“Found”  (287),  painted  in  1882,  in  illustra- 
tion of  a ballad  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott’s.  It  is 
tbe  finding  of  an  unhappy  stray  sheep  of  a 
country  girl,  by  ber  former  lover,  at  tho  end  of 
one  of  the  London  bridges.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  pathos  in  the  girl’s  face,  aud  a fine 
aerial  effect  in  the  town  and  bridge  which  form 
the  background;  the  figures  are  carious  in 
drawing,  tho  man  very  unsteady  on  his  feet. 
Tho  calf,  which  is  cooped  up  in  his  hand-cart 


behind,  is  finished,  with  all  its  siu’roundings, 


with  a minuteness  and  hardness  which  recall 
the  early  practice  of  the  “ P.  K.  B.”  The  large 
work  entitled  “Dante’s  Dream”  (318),  is  one 
of  the  most  ugly  and  repellent  works  in  colour, 
and  in  the  attitudes  and  countenances  of  the 
figores,  which  one  could  well  see;  it  impresses 
ns  as  tho  result  of  a desire  to  produce  some- 
thing exceedingly  tragic  and  pathetic,  without 
tho  power  to  execute  it  adequately;  it  has  the 
finest  motif  of  any  of  the  larger  works,  and  yet 
upon  mest  spectators  who  are  not  among  tho 
clique  of  the  adorers  its  predominant  impression 
will  probably  be  a ludicrous  one.  This  latter 
work  -we  had  not  before  seen ; with  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  rest  wc  bad  made 
acquaintance  some  time  back,  aud,  therefore, 
speak  from  second,  not  from  first,  impressions. 
That  Hossetti  had  remarkable  powers  as  a 
painter  in  a certain  direction  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  both  his  imagination  and  his 
power  of  drawing  seem  in  reality  to  have  been 
very  limited,  and  )ic  made  great  demands  on 
both,  aud  very  extravagant  professions  both 
in  person  and  by  deputy  through  the  mouths 
of  the  dilettanli  who  are  among  bis  fol- 
lowers, and  who  have  lavished  upon  his  works 
an  amount  of  extravagant  adulation  and  what 
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is  best  characterised  ns  “ gush,”  whicli  it  is 
positively  nauseating  to  read.  The  result  of 
the  collective  exhibition,  we  imagine,  will  be  to 
reduco  both  tho  critics  and  the  pictures  to 
something  more  like  their  true  value  in  general 
estimation. 

Coming  to  the  other  pictures,  we  are  conscious 
that  at  last  there  seem  to  be  signs  that  the  avail- 
able resources  on  whieii  to  draw  for  annual 
exhibitions  of  “Old  Masters”  are  beginning  to 
fail.  The  two  rooms  not  occupied  by  the 
Linnell  and  Rossetti  pictures  at  Burlington 
House  contain  some  fine  and  interesting  works, 
but  there  is  a larger  proportion  than  there  has 
ever  been  before  of  paintings  of  only  moderate 
interest  and  merit.  Some  of  the  Reynolds 
portraits  hero  are  decidedly  weak  as  specimens 
of  his  work  ; for  instauce,  the  “Miss  Milles” 
and  “Miss  Wynyard  ” (162,  2-1-7).  Ilis  five 
figures  of  “Virtues”  are  interesting,  and  the 
well-knoum  “ Faith,”  so  often  engraved,  fully 
vindicates  its  repute  when  seen  in  its  original 
form.  It  is  instructive,  in  regard  to  the  higher 
aims  of  artistic  expression,  to  compare  the 
really  noble  aud  intellectual  type  of  face  here 
with  the  Rossetti  typo  in  the  other  gallery. 
The  other  figures  are  somewhat  woak;  “ Hope,” 
with  ecstatically  uplifted  bands,  is  the  best, 
but  tbe  pose  of  tho  lower  limbs  is  ill  conveyed 
in  the  mass  of  drapery,  of  which  the  colour  is 
probably  much  faded.  Of  tho  other  Reynolds’s, 
the  most  interesting  are  the  portrait  of  himself, 
tbe  second  one  (209),  with  spectacles, — a well- 
known  portrait,  belonging  now  to  tbe  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hooper ; there  is  a more  youthful  portrait 
of  himself,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Normanton  (207), 
which  is  uot  a favourable  specimen  of  tho 
painter,  aud  has  no  very  marked  character. 
Tho  “Boy  Reading”  (221),  also  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Normantou,  is  one  of  that  small  but 
very  interesting  class  of  paintings  in  which 
Reynolds  set  himself  to  paint  a momentary : 
aspect  of  girlish  or  boyish  expression;  it  is 
momentary  in  this  case  really,  for  the  b»y  is 
not  reading,  he  is  glancing  up  over  tho  top  of 
his  book.  This  belongs  to  tbe  same  class  of 
work  as  the  “ Laughing  Boy”  and  the  “ Straw- 
berry Gii'l,”  though  not  equal  to  the  latter.  The 
portrait  of  Miss  Beauclerk,  daughter  of  Top- 
ham  and  “ Lady  Di”  (see  Boswell),  is  a pretty 
specimen  of  a young  gii-l’s  portrait,  thrown  out 
bright  and  shining  against  a rich  dark  land- 
scape ; ic  was  a mistake  of  Sir  Joshua  to  paint 
her  as  Lna  with  tho  lion;  Una  must  neces- 
sarily, by  the  legend,  be  an  adult  heroine,  not  a 
child.  His  portrait  of  “Lady  Di”  herself 
appears  also  (164),  a beautiful  stately  woman 
looking  far  too  dignified  to  have  made  a run* 
aT\  ay  match  with  wild  Topham  Beauclerk, 
which  was  what  she  actually  did.  A slight  but 
charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  Abington  (265)  shows 
some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  a Reynolds 
portrait  in  regard  to  natural  but  piquant  atti- 
tude and  expression. 


As  with  Reynolds,  so  with  Gainsborough,  we 
are  beginning  to  find  specimens  which  do  not 
represent  the  artist  to  advantage.  His  portrait 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Wolfran  Cornowall  (219), 
a former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is,  however,  a very  fine  specimen  of  a portrait 
painted  in  a much  more  grandiose  and  stately 
stylo  than  was  usual  with  Gainsborough, — a 
style  suitable,  however,  to  what  is  essentially  a 
State  portrait.  It  represents  the  Speaker,  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  fine  and  dignified  counten- 
ance, in  his  robes  of  office,  and  apparently  look- 
ing at  his  watch  in  a fit  of  what  may  be  called 
courtly  impatience  at  tho  inordinate  length  of 
one  of  tho  speeches.  It  is  a very  highly- 
finished  work,  and  an  example  of  the  versatility 
of  Gainsborough’s  powers  in  portraiture.  His 
half-length  of  “‘William  Pitt”  (205)  is  an  inte- 
resting and  carefully-painted  work. 

Among  the  other  portraits,  Titian’s  “ Cateriua 
Cornaro”  (101)  suggests  the  idea  that  it  has 
been  furbished  up  to  a certain  extent,  and  some 
of  the  Titianesque  richness  of  surface  cleaned 
away  out  of  it,  though  this  has  not  affected  the 
delicacy  of  the  flesh  tintsin  the  face.  It  is  a dig- 
nified portrait  of  a beautiful  woman,  which  grows 
upon  one,  though  it  is  not  a first-class  Titian. 
The  other  most  noticeable  portraits  in  tho  largo 
gallery  are  the  “Lady  and  Child,”  by  Cornelias 
de  Vos  (165);  Tintoretto’s  “Venetian  Admiral” 
(180),  a picture  with  a good  deal  of  tho  bravura 
element  about  it,  but  striking  enough  in  its 
way;  Vandyck’s  “Charles  II.  when  a Boy” 
(171),  and  the  same  painter’s  “Strafford” 
(200),  a full-length,  tho  upper  half  of  which 
seems  nearly  identical  -with  tho  powerful  half- 
length  portrait  at  Warwick  Castle,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  forcibly  painted,  and  shows  more 
marked  character.  The  effect  of  the  full-length 
here  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  rather  stiff 
and  mannered  posture  of  the  figure. 

In  the  small  room  Reynolds’s  interesting 
bust  portrait  of  bis  sister  (280)  aliould  be 
noticed,  and  also  a more  powerful  work  by 
Ferdinand  Bol,  “ Portrait  of  a Girl  ” (261),  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  If  we  in- 
clude among  portraits  the  picture  by  Rembrandt 
(235)  of  a woman  raising  herself  in  bed  to  look 
round  the  edge  of  the  curtain,  this  may  be 
called  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic among  tho  portraits  exhibited  ; but  it  is  an 
unpleasant  picture.  Imogen  in  bed  may  well 
have  been  as  lovely  a sight  as  Jachimo 
imagined  her,  but  one  does  not  care  to  look 
behind  the  bed-curtains  of  Rembrandt’s  neither 
clean  nor  comely  female  friends. 

Among  tho  few  figure-pictures,  not  portraits, 
which  are  noticeable,  are  Vandyck’s  “ Ecce 
Homo”  (172)  and  one  under  the  same  title  by 
Titian  (182) ; the  latter,  if  wc  mistake  not,  one 
of  several  repetitions  of  a type.  Tho  Titian  is 
by  far  the  more  pathetic  woi*k,  even  painfully 
so;  the  half-length  of  Vaudyck  is  a powerful 
figure  study,  of  which  the  face,  for  motives  of 
a 
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expression,  is  thro'W'n  into  a deep  shadow  which 
seems  irreconciloable  with  the  strong  light  on 
the  torso;  the  effect  is  rather  theatrical.  A 
very  interesting  comparison  between  the  natural 
and  the  conventional  treatment  of  a church 
subject  is  afforded  by  the  contiguity  of  the  two 
Madonnas  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Laniui 
(174,  175).  The  former  has  more  of  human 
interest  and  expression,  but  it  is  oxjmession  of 
a feeble  kind  ; the  Lanini  painting,  stiff  and 
formal  in  comparison,  is  a work  of  more  special 
interest  both  in  regard  to  feeling  and  colour. 
This  represents  the  Milanese  school,  and  the 
two  serve  to  show  how  separate  and  diverse 
were  the  aims  of  painting  as  carried  on  then  in 
places  which  we  should  now  consider  as  in  such 
close  local  relation.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Milanese  work  is  by  a painter  twenty 
years  later  than  Del  Sarto  ; it  rather  looks  fifty 
or  a hundred  years  earlier.  Raffaelle’s  small 
decorative  panel  (for  such  it  really  is),  with 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation  in  medallions,  is  very  interesting. 
There  is  a fine  “ Pietii,”  by  Perugino  (188)  ; 
Tintoretto’s  stagy  picture  of  “Moses  striking 
the  Rock”  ; a fair  example  of  Kicolas  Poussin, 
"Mars,  Venus,  aud  Cupids”  (194);  two  land- 
scapes by  Gaspar  Poussin,  showing  more  of 
his  shortcomings  than  of  his  finer  qualities  ; and 
a good  Paolo  Veronese.  The  smaller  room  con- 
tains one  or  two  Jan  Steens,  which,  though  not 
in  his  finest  style,  are  unusual  and  interesting, 
especially  the  “ Village  School  ’’  (249)  ; there  is 
a group  of  Teniers  and  his  family,  by  Teniers, 
which  lets  us  into  a little  bit  of  the  every-day 
life  of  the  painter ; and  there  are  several  small 
specimens  of  Stothard,  which  evoke  the  feeling 
that  the  works  of  this  painter  so  often  raise  in 
us,  of  surprise  at  the  reputation  which  he  once 
had.  Compare  these  faded  and  feeble  figures 
with  the  forcible  painting  of  “ still  life,”  buckets 
and  brass  vessels,  by  Cnyp,  in  “Interior  of  a 
Dutch  Cottage”  (252).  It  is  the  painter  that 
makes  the  interest  of  most  pictures,  after  all, 
more  than  the  subject. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  collection  is  more  in  the 
three  Turners  that  hang  in  the  long  gallery 
than  in  any  of  the  figure  paintings.  Hero  are 
three  phases  of  Turner’s  art,  each  in  perfection  ; 
“Fishermen  on  a Lee  Shore”  (214),  “ Ebren- 
hreitstein”  (24),  aud  “The  Burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament”  (215).  The  first  of 
these  is  dated  1802,  the  last  is  1834  ; the  Ehren- 
hreitstein  is  not  dated,  and  may  be  about  the 
same  date  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  even 
later.  It  looks  earlier,  hut  the  peculiar  subject 
of  the  other  work,  the  conflagration  reflected  n 
the  water,  leads  to  a species  of  effect  which 
more  resembles  Turner’s  latest  style  than  the 
date  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  may  even  be 
that  this  circumstance  in  actual  effect,  which 
must  have  greatly  impressed  Turner,  had  some 
hand  in  giWug  him  the  taste  for  glowing 
effects  of  colour  and  reflection  which,  in  his 
latest  work,  led  him  into  some  superb  exaggera- 
tions. Nothing  could  shew  more  forcibly  what 
a world  of  landscape-painting  Turner  included 
in  himself  than  the  contrast  between  the_  early 
work  and  either  of  those  hung  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  three  fascinate  the  spectator,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  break  away  from  tho  spell. 

There  are  some  other  pretty  hits  of  land- 
scape by  Vanderneer,  Ruysdael,  &c.,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  special  comment.  The  reflection 
suggested  by  tho  whole  is,  will  these  delightful 
exhibitions  run  out  from  exhaustion  of  loanable 
paintings,  or  is  there  a possibility  of  “ begin- 
ning over  again”  ? The  public  would  he 
willing  enough  to  accept  the  latter  alternative, 
but  we  fear  owners  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
take  the  same  view. 


The  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  1883. — 

Owing  to  the  large  demands  for  space  from 
Germany  and  other  Eui'opean  States  and 
various  Asiatic  countries  coming  in,  the 
executive  committee  have  been  obliged  to 
extend  tho  building  in  several  directions.  Tho 
space  originally  allotted  for  the  British  section 
in  the  main  building  having  been  very  early 
filled,  the  British  commissioner  has  now  obtained 
an  increase  of  space,  which  will  enable  him  to 
accommodate  most  of  the  tardy  applicants  who 
were  shut  out.  The  mechanical  engineering  and 
general  industrial  departments  being  well  filled, 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  applicants 
for  space  in  the  fine  arts  and  horticultural 
sections.  A jury  of  artists  will  be  formed  to 
pass  works  of  art.  Only  those  executed  since 
January  Ist,  1879,  are  admissible.; 


ON  THE  DESIRE  FOR,  AND 
SUPPOSED  NEED  OF,  A NEW  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

A J’EW  considerations  against  the  often-heard 
and  oven  lately-expressed  wish  for  a new  style 
of  architecture,  our  great  desideratum  accord- 
ing to  more  than  one  eminent  man,  which  I 
have  not  seen  urged  before,  as  they  may  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  that  contentment  with  our 
old  styles  which  is  essential  to  progress,  are 
here  offered. 

The  advocate  for  the  invention  of  a new 
style  should  be  asked,  Is  there  any  hope  that 
a new  style  could  be  invented  equal  to  or  bear- 
ing any  comparison  with  the  old  ones  ? Or,  by 
what  other  entirely  different  or  absolutely  new 
elements  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  tho  Louvre,  or 
Grimani  Palace  would  have  been  equal  to  what 
they  are  ? Supposing  our  English  Palladio,  in- 
stead of  studying  ancient  and  modern  architec- 
ture in  Italy  and  devising  masques  and  courtly 
pageants  at  home,  had  devoted  the  many  years 
so  spent  to  the  invention  of  a new  style,  and 
employed  it  in  his  design  for  the  Whitehall 
Palace ; and  siipposing  Wren,  abjuring  both 
that  and  tho  old  styles,  and,  resolving  to  have 
his  great  work  absolutely  original,  had  depended 
on  geometrical  and  abstract  beauty  of  form  in 
voids  and  solids  with  what  moulding  and  panel- 
ling, pronouncing  of  joints,  and  decorating  of 
courses  he  could  devise,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  in  each  case  ? Nay,  what  would  the 
mighty  Buonarotti  himself  have  made  of  St. 
Peter's  had  he  followed  either  of  those  courses  ? 

I do  not  believe  a door  or  window  opening 
could  be  so  beautifully  framed  and  fashioned  by 
any  other  elements  as  by  members  of  the 
columnar  ordinance.  I am  not  here  speaking 
of  window-tracery,  in  which  tho  Gothic  is  pre- 
eminent. 

Columns  or  pillars  of  some  kind  would  be 
deemed  essential  to  a new  style  ; but  would  any 
other  type  of  form  be  equal  in  beauty  to  the 
Grceco-Roman  ? Some  additions  might  possibly 
be  made  to  it,  as  the  bracket-capital,  for  in- 
stance, but  it  is  as  difficult  to  imagine  columns 
with  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  of  a different 
type  to  tho  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  respec- 
tively, as  to  imagine  handsome  men  and  women 
with  other  features  than  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
or  with  these  in  different  relative  positions. 

But  the  great  argument  against  the  course  in 
question  is  not  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
jiroducing  a new  style  equal  to  the  old,  but  that 
no  new  style  would  be  generally  accepted.  Tho 
greatest  objection  to  a new  style  would  be  that 
it  was  new.  I believe  if  a new  style  were 
invented,  based  on  a deep  study  of  nature  and 
geometry,  and  jicrfectly  beantiful,  it  would 
come  still-born  into  the  world.  A building  in 
such  a style  would  be  an  architectural  monster, 
with  which  vre  could  have  no  sympathy.  It 
could  not  come  home  to  men’s  bosoms  like  one 
on  which  their  eyes,  and  through  them  their 
whole  soul^,  had  long  gazed.  Its  absolute 
originality  would  be  a fatal  defect.  There  is  an 
instinctive  feeling  in  the  human  breast  hostile 
to  tho  introduction  of  a new  style.  The  same 
sentiment  of  veneration  that  disposes  us  to 
reverence  ancient  birth  too  often  more  than 
virtue  itself;  or,  if  I may  quote  in  so  serious 
a connexion  the  passionate  exclamation  of  Hard' 
castle  in  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  to  love 
everything  that  is  old, — old  friends,  old  times, 
old  manners,  old  books,  old  wines, — the  feeling 
that  leads  the  dying  to  “ cast  one  longing, 
lingering  look  beliind,” — inclines  us  to  prefer 
old  styles  of  architecture  to  new.  “ The  mind,” 
says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “ can  hear  with 
pleasure  hut  a small  portion  of  novelty  at  a 
time.  The  main  part  of  a work  must  be  in  the 
mode  to  which  we  have  been  used  ....  where 
all  is  novelty  the  attention  and  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  too  violent.”  And  now  we  arc  so 
rapidly  leaving  other  traditions  of  the  past 
behind  us  through  the  material  progress  of  the 
present  ago  that  there  never  was  a greater  need 
to  cling  to  our  ancient  architectural  ones. 

“ The  past  fills  the  mms  of  tho  future  at  the 
fountain  of  life,”  and  the  new  in  architecture 
must  flow  out  of  the  old  as  it  has  ever  done. 
Connexion  with  the  past  was  never  cut  by  any 
nation  at  any  period  of  the  world.  There  has 
been  no  stopping  and  no  beginning  again, — 
inventing  a new  style,  and  abandoning  the  old 
one  for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  styles  have 
merely  changed,— changed  spontaneously  by 
adaptation  to  new  circumstances ; as  the  By- 
zantine and  other  contemporary  styles  in  various 
countries  changed  into  the  different  Saracenic 


styles ; in  which  case  the  new  circumstances 
were  the  old  styles  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  race  holding  a new  religion,  with  the  pecu- 
liar well-known  prohibition  to  represent  the 
human  form. 

Even  the  Greeks  who,  in  such  a matter,  must 
be  held  above  suspicion  of  error,  did  not  invent 
an  absolutely  new  style,  hut  developed  one  out 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian ; and  tho  styles 
we  are  now  using,  whether  Classic  or  Gothic, 
may  be  said  to  have  a genealogical  relation  to 
the  two  oldest  styles  in  the  world, — to  have,  so 
to  speak,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  blood  in  them. 
They  are  so  many  links  connecting  our  present 
practice  with  the  whole  history  of  architecture, 
and  London  and  Paris  of  to-day  with  the  buried 
and  lost  cities  of  antiquity,  so  that  every 
genuine  new  edifice  is  related  to  every  other 
in  the  world, — related  as  no  poem,  or  picture, 
or  statue,  is  related  to  its  kind.  Great  books 
make  foot-paths  for  the  thought  of  nations 
but  they  are  not  so  linked  in  a descending 
chain  from  age  to  age  as  great  typical  build- 
ings,— examples  of  styles, — through  which  the 
last  erected  columnar  door-case  or  portico  may 
prove  its  descent  from  the  temple  of  Karnack. 

The  introduction  of  the  old  styles  into 
America  and  Australia  has  assimilated  those 
new  worlds  to  the  old  countries  of  Europe  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else. 

There  is  immense  advantage  msthetically  in- 
retaining  tho  old  styles.  The  Classic  styles,  for 
example,  are  so  many  lines  of  truth  and  beauty 
coming  down  to  us  from  dark  antiquity  and 
becoming  brighter  and  brighter,  giving  every 
new  building  the  advantage  of  its  predecessor 
by  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  style  from 
tho  minds  of  the  practitioners  in  all  ages. 
Architecture  differs  in  this  from  all  the  otber 
fine  arts  : a inece  of  sculpture  or  a picture 
may  have  no  mind  beaming  from  it  but  its 
author’s  ; but  a modern  neo-classic  building  of 
merit  is  not  only  an  exponent  of  the  mind  of  its 
designer,  but  is  also,  tlirough  its  component 
elements,  an  embodiment  of  Greek  and  Roman 
genius,  and  has  more  power  or  virtue  than  its 
author  put  into  it.  The  most  interesting  creature 
of  architecture  is  that  in  which  the  old  style  is 
fully  adapted  and  appropriated  to  tho  situation 
and  purpose.  It  has  not  only  an  msthetic 
interest,  but  an  historic ; while  it  is  instinct  with 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  designer,  and  adorns 
natui'e,  it  is  breathing  of  other  days.  It  has 
come  legitimately  into  the  world,  and  is  a 
legitimate  offspring  of  ai*t. 

A now  style  is,  therefore,  not  called  for  by 
the  eternal  law  of  intellectual  progress  under 
which  tho  world  lies,  and  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  That  law  is  best  obeyed  by  carrying  on 
the  old  styles  and  handing  them  down  to  our 
successors  enriched  and  exalted ; in  doing 
which  conservatism  and  liberalism  are  alike 
served. 

It  appears  evident  to  me  that  no  new  style  that 
would  respond  to  our  multitudinous  wants  could 
be  so  completely  based  on  nature,  and  so  beau- 
tiful at  the  same  time,  as  the  columnar  system  ; 
for  the  column  is  the  uatui-al  pillar  of  necessity 
moulded,  adorned,  aud  raised  into  an  element 
of  art.  With  the  entablature,  which  includes 
the  frieze,  designed  as  a girdle  or  zone  of  illus- 
trative sculpture,  aud  the  modem  pilaster,  an 
echo  of  tho  column,  and  the  Italian  baluster  or 
miniature  column,  it  composes  a system  the 
possible  valuations  on  which  are  all  but  infinite  ; 
and  which  may  well  be  called,  as  it  was  by 
Goethe,  a second  or  ideal  nature. 

The  development  and  perfecting  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  Grecian  Doric,  more  especially  of 
the  Parthenon,  by  the  generalised  imitation  and 
idealisation  of  nature,  of  a combination  of  forms 
constituting  the  columnar  ordinance,  of  such 
beauty,  elasticity,  and  adaptabih'ty,  and  such 
power  to  charm  a building  into  architecture, 
acting  on  it  like  an  incantation,  that  it  has  be- 
come, in  whole  or  in  part,  tho  omnipresent  and 
everlasting  concomitant,  the  bones  and  muscles 
and  nerves  of  civil  architecture,  was  ono  of  the 
most  fortunate  operations  of  genius,  and  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  art. 

That  it  has  been  misused,  and  not  always 
applied  structurally, — ^v^oughtintothewarp  and 
woof  of  the  building,— is  its  misfortune  and  not 
its  fault.  It  reminds  me  strongly  of  the  identity 
in  the  fundamental  principles,  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Buckland,  of  tho  construction  of  animals 
and  plants,  and  the  uniform  adoption  of  palo- 
gous  means  to  produce  various  ends,  with  so 
much  only  of  departure  from  one  common  type 
of  mechanism  as  was  requisite  to  adapt  each 
instrument  to  its  own  special  function,  and  to 
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fit  each  species  to  its  peculiar  place  and  office 
in  the  scale  of  created  beings. 

It  determined  the  main  course  and  history  of 
architecture  through  all  ages  and  lauds.  The 
Parthenon  in  which  it  appeared  in  perfection  is 
the  Iliad  of  architecture. 

No  architect,  I think,  should  need  anything 
more  systematised  than  the  Greece -Roman 
architecture,  a glance  at  which  by  a man  of 
any  imagination  must  be  sufficient  to  show  its 
capabilities  and  susceptibilities,  and  its  proper 
application,  ^vithout  any  other  guide  or  help 
from  the  mode  or  manner  of  any  particular  ■ 
period  or  place.  He  who  should  wish  a more  ^ 
marked-out  or  definite  road  must  be  indebted  to 
the  great  Italian  architects,  who,  guided  by  the 
analogy  of  nature  and  their  own  powerful  in- 
stincts, not  only  recalled  the  architecture  of 
their  forefathers  out  of  the  ruined  baths, 
palaces,  and  temples  as  from  chaos,  and 
organised  it  into  an  inexhaustibly  copious 
system  (more  copiousin  combiningharmoniously 
the  two  principles  of  construction,  the  beam 
and  arch,  than  either  Greek  or  Gothic),  but 
bent  it  to  almost  every  purpose  that  modem 
European  life  and  institutions  could  reqiure, 
and_  showed  different  modes  of  using  the 
ancient  orders. 

The  elements  of  this  style,  taken  by  archi- 
tects into  different  countries  of  Europe,  as  seed 
is  carried  by  the  winds  we  know  not  whither, 
producing  varieties  of  the  same  plant  according 
to  the  climate  and  soil,  have  in  different  coun- 
tries given  birth  to  different  varieties  of  the 
style,  and  struck  deep  root  here  in  England  j and 
our  Anglo-Italian  has  been  already  fully  acclima- 
tised and  embodied  by  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  and 
their  followers,  in  structures  of  various  classes 
which  stand  like  finger-posts  pointing  in  every 
direction.  ^ 

There  is  not  only  any  amount  of  scope  for 
genius  within  the  limits  of  this  style,  but  the 
style,  beautiful  in  itself  and  prone  to  beauty, 
has  the  power  of  inspiring  forms  and  images  of 
beauty  and  sublimity.  It  suggests  beautiful 
ideas,  and  expands  and  intensifies  those  of  the 
architect.  ^ No  poet  ever  had  so  'beautiful  a 
language  in  which  to  express  hie  ideas  as  the 
architect  of  the  present  day.  Some  poets  have 
had  almost  to  create  the  language  in  which 
they  wrote.  Dante,  for  instance,  had  to  purify  ' 
and  polish,  and  fit  for  his  “ Divine  Comedy,”  the 
popular  dialects  of  his  country,  and  all  but 
create^  the  after-language  of  Italy.  But  the 
condition  of  the  architect  is  the  very  reverse  of 
this.  He  has  a rich  language,  the  accumulated 
stock  or  fund  of  the  art,  that  no  individual 
Cadmus,  however  inspired,  could  have  com- 
posed,—a language  invented  by  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Athenian,  Ionian,  and  Roman,  and 
reorganised  into  the  most  copious  and  elastic 
system  e\er  framed,  by  a constellation  of  men 
who  may  each  of  them  be  said  to  have  bestridden 
the  world  of  art  like  a Colossus,  and  who  touched 
nothmg  that  they  did  not  exalt. 

^ No  introduction  of  a new  constructive  prin- 
ciple, as  the  tensile,  into  architecture  can 
supersede  this  style  in  favour  of  a new  one.  A 
new  decorative  style  is  necessary  to  that  class 
which  ai-e  chiefly  of  iron,  and  in 
which  the  great  leading  constructive  principle 
18  the  tensile,  a search  after  which  is  laudable  as 
a search  after  truth ; but  the  introduction  of 
the  tie  along  with  the  arch  and  beam  into  stone 
bmldings  will  not  overthrow  the  laws  of  stone 
architecture,  and  generate  the  style  of  the 
future,  as  I have  seen  it  somewhere  asserted. 

It  can  only  dictate  the  style  of  a class  of  buil- 
dings of  which  the  railway-shed  is  a prime 
example,  in  which  the  tensile  covering  is  fully 
displayed. 

\y’ith  such  a system  as  this  acclimatised  Italian 
style,  which  has  been  ruralised  and  embodied  in 
^llas  and  mansions  of  every  grade,  and  shown 
itself  capable  of  application  to  cottages  and  the 
very  humblest  residences,  and  to  brick  con- 
struction as  well  as  to  stone,  we  need  no  new 
style  nor  any  backsliding  to  a past  period,  how- 
ever refined,  for  models.  In  view  of  its  all- 
sufiiciency  I cannot  imagine  how  any  want 
could  have  been  felt  for  the  style  that  provaHed 
m the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,— a period  which, 
however  otherwise  interesting  for  richness  of 
literature  and  eloquence,  was  certainly  not  the 
Augustan  age  of  art.  When  the  painter  is 
taught  to  eschew  the  imitation  of  ordinary 
nature  as  unfitted  to  raise  the  conceptions  or 
wai-m  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  and  to  imitate 
a more  perfect  image  of  beauty  fixed  in  his  own 
mmd,  approaching  to  that  central  form  of  the 
species  or  class  every  deviation  from  which  is 


deformity,  is  not  the  imitation  by  the  architect 
of  the  imperfect  works  of  man  of  a non-artistic 
and  limited  period  a still  greater  mistake  and 
degradation  ? Is  the  style  of  Queen  Anne’s  day 
the  centr.al  or  ideal  form  of  architecture  ? 

This  new  practice  has  been  called  designing. 
I doubt  not  its  leaders  will  find  some  scope  in 
it  for  the  exercise  of  their  taste  and  skill;  but 
it  is  not  properly  desiring ; and  in  the  hands  of 
the  younger  men  it  will  be  imitation  of  single 
buildings,  or  copying,  resulting  too  often  in 
caricature. 

A building,  it  is  true,  might  be  consistently 
copied,  though  I never  saw  it  suggested, — as  a 
great  sculptor  would  copy  a human  form  vuth 
correction  and  idealisation, — for  by  so  doing  a 
man  with  a little  artistic  power  could  produce 
an  original  work  of  art  greater  than  its  proto- 
type.  But  we  do  not  hear  of  any  operations  of 
this  sort  in  the  Queen  Anne  school. 

The  fact  of  their  narrowing  themselves  to  a 
period  exposes  them  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
for  imitation  merely  of  the  picturesque  gables 
and  dormer  windows  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
well-nigh  obsolete  features,  come  of  the  obsolete 
steep  roof)  of  certain  old  buildings,  ignoring  the 
epochal  character  and  true  nature  of  architec- 
time,  which,  like  Nature  herself,  works  from 
within  outwards,  and  clothes  the  architect’s  pre- 
conception with  material  form  of  true  expression 
and  character,  as  far  as  within  the  power  of 
architecturo  or  sculpture ; and  which  is  as 
essential  in  architecture  as  expression  of  the 
character  and  passions  of  men  in  an  historical 
picture.  The  movement  in  question  appears  to 
me  to  ho  a deviation  from  the  true  path  of 
architectural  progress,  to  save  the  labour  of 
thinking  and  designing,  and  to  evade  the  diffi- 
culties of  art.  Its  authors  resemble  the  two 
characters,  Fonnalist  and  Hypocrisy,  in  the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  who,  instead  of  ascend- 
ing with  Christian  the  Hill  Difficulty,  tnm,  for 
greater  ease,  each  into  a by-path  on  either 
hand,  leading  far  away  from  the  Celestial  Gate. 

It  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  a revival,  or 
bringing  to  life,  for  it  can  have  no  artistic  life 
in  it.  Totally  unlike  the  Italian  revival,  which 
was  a resurrection  of  the  Roman  in  a new  and 
more  radiant  form, — in  its  general  character  it 
will  be  architectural  mimicry  of  the  air  and 
manner  of  another  age,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  contrasting  with  the  life-giving 
operations  of  true  art.  There  is  no  object  in 
nature  so  devoid  of  interest  as  the  produce  of 
such  operations.  It  is  neither  new  nor  old.  It 
has  proceeded  neither  from  head  nor  heart.  It 
is  dead, — 

” Dead  as  old  Chaos  before  motion's  birth.” 

A preference  of  brick  to  stucco  seems  to  be 
some  way  concerned  in  this  movement.  But 
the  claims  of  brick  depend  in  a great  measure 
on  its  colour, — an  important  matter,  especially 
in  country  or  suburban  houses,  which  should 
make  harmonious  contrast  with  the  scenery 
around.  Brick,  as  it  has  generally  appeared 
among  us,  is  a mean  material,  and  not  so  fit  to 
do  the  honours  of  architecture  as  could  be 
wished.  I allude  to  tho  London  bricks  of  the 
clay-coloured  hue,  and  to  the  generally  harsh 
crude  red  brick.  But  bricks  might  be  coloured 
to  be  worthy  of  any  situation  or  purpose,  and 
capable  of  adding  grace  to  the  finest  natural 
scenery.  I remember,  in  some  of  tho  older 
houses  about  Liverpool,  bricks  of  a pale  orange- 
red,  which  is  tho  most  beautiful  of  all  coloiu’s, 
and  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  richness  of 
autumnal  scenes,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the 
red  stone  hue,  which  can  only  be  redeemed  by 
the  tonings  of  time,  or,  for  the  moment,  by 
sunset  glows,  when  it  becomes  a rich  orange. 
Bricks  of  this  colour,  combined  with  warm  grey 
stone  dressings,  are  fit  for  any  building.  The 
light  stone  is  valuable  for  contrast  with  the 
generally  dark  foliage  of  the  landscape ; mention 
of  which  reminds  me  that  the  designer  of 
country  residences,  to  become  part  of  the 
scenery  of  nature,  which  is  sometimes  such  as 
no  landscape-jiainter  has  ever  done  justice  to, 
has  a difficult  task.  He  will  be  best  fitted  for  it 
who  is  conscious  of  those  delicate  relations 
which  exist  between  the  beauties  of  naturo  and 
his  deepest  emotions.  But  this  is  somewhat 
digressive. 

If  love  of  the  picturesque  had  aught  to  do 
with  the  “Queen  Anne”  movement,  let  me 
say  that  picturesqueness  is  not  a legitimate 
aim  in  architecture.  A dwelling-house  is  to  be 
made  as  beautiful  in  form  and  composition  as 
due  attention  to  its  purpose  and  expression  of 
its  pnri^ose  will  permit.  If  that  leads  to  a 
picturesque  outline,  it  is  well,— and  Gothic 


being  more  in  sympathy  with  the  arboraceous 
forms  of  nature,  will  be  more  picturesque  than 
Classic.  But  pictnresqueness  is  a quality  not 
to  be  sought.  It  arises  from  fortuitous  forms 
and  colours,  the  result  of  sun,  rain,  wind,  time, 
change,  and  accident,  which  are  the  creators  of 
the  picturesque  both  in  nature  and  architecture. 
The  effect  of  tho  latter  agent, — accident, — is 
strikingly  seen  in  the  picturesque  disposition  of 
mountain  chains  and  groups,  which  have  been 
caused  by  repeated  throes  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  Beauty,  grace,  grandeur,  sublimity 
are  the  qualities  to  be  aimed  at  in  architectural 
design  according  to  the  class  of  subject;  not 
picturesqueness,  which,  indeed,  is  not  a term  in 
architecture,  but  in  painting. 

The  follower  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  is 
not  in  the  way  on  which  to  acquire  tho  reputa- 
tion of  being  a man  of  genins,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  every  artist ; nor  to  gratify  the  higher 
and  truer  ambition  of  enlarging  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  art  and  raising  it  to  its  highest 
dignity.  He  is  moving,  in  fact,  in  tho  dia- 
metrically opposite  course  to  that  by  which  tho 
Greeks  achieved  the  Parthenon, — by  which  they 
became  tho  arbiters  of  form  and  exponents  of 
the  ideal  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 
That  the  productions  of  this  now  school  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  monotonous  stuccoed 
blocks  of  the  preceding  period  I readily  admit, 
and  credit  the  school  with  the  introduction  of 
some  pleasing  and  much-needed  qualities  into 
their  works,  especially  with  what  was  a great 
desideratum  in  streets  and  suburban  rows, — 
individuality  in  the  houses  by  which  a man  is 
not  in  danger  of  knocking  at  his  neighbour’s 
door  or  walking  into  his  neighbour’s  house 
instead  of  his  own.  They  have  got  into  a 
better  way;  but  what  I must  maintain  is  that 
it  is  not  the  right  way.  It  is  a by-path,  not 
the  broad  highway  of  architecture, — the  way  of 
truth  and  progress  marked  out  and  hallowed  by 
the  footprints  of  genius  in  all  ages. 

It  is  boasted  that  the  Queen  Anne  style  is 
likely  to  hold  its  own  for  some  time  to  come, 
which  is  in  reality  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
temporary  character,  for  if  it  were  tme  art  it 
would  hold  its  own,  not  for  some  time,  but  for 
all  time  to  come.  But  men  have  a natural 
taste  for  truth,  and  only  genuine  architecture 
retains  its  place  in  their  affectionate  veneration. 

They  order  this  matter  (of  architecture,  I 
mean)  better  in  France,  if  I may  judge  by 
glimpses  of  Parisian  doings  I have  now  and 
then  had.  But  I see  no  reason  why  wo  could 
not  order  it  better  in  England.  Certainly 
English  architects  could  if  they  would,  i.e.,  if 
they  were  true  to  their  own  gifts  and  did  them- 
selves justice.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  sane  educated  man  will  not 
make  an  architect,  which  a man  cannot  be  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  without  imagination 
and  art  feeling,  nor  a very  great  one  without 
sound  judgment  and  pure  taste  also ; a com- 
bination of  qualities  which  nature  seems  not 
very  fond  of  making  up.  Architeoture  requires 
a broader  intellect  in  its  professors  than  some 
other  of  the  fine  arts.  A man  may  go  farther, 
for  example,  in  painting,  with  the  mere  faculty 
for  drawing  than  in  architecture.  Drawing 
alone  -will  make  some  sort  of  lanscape-painter, 
hut  it  will  not  make  an  architect  worth  tho 
name,  even  when  guided  by  insight  into  the 
principles  of  art.  The  poet  is  bom,  not  made  : 
the  architect  is  boro  and  made. 

The  fully  endowed  architect  is  one  who  to 
vigorous  reasoning  powers,  well  disciplined  in 
the  mathematics,  adds  a lively  imagination,  with 
a good  measure  of  msthetic  feeling  or  sensitive- 
ness, which  together  is  the  moat  glorious  gift 
of  Heaven.  He  has  also  a due  measure  of 
msthetic  culture,  by  which  alone  can  be 
developed  all  his  faculties  and  sympathies,  and 
which  Schiller  deemed  preliminary  to  moral 
culture  ; and  a memory  stored  with  all  literary 
and  scientific  lore.  He  has  that  sublime 
ennobling  desire  for  truth  which  marks  the 
philosopher,  and  that  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate,  and  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  humanity,  which 
characterise  the  poet ; qualities  which  insure 
the  utmost  amount  of  both  truth  and  beauty  in 
his  work,  which  will  have  all  the  moral  power, 
purifying  and  elevating,  which  it  is  possible  to 
enshrine  in  stone.  As  it  is  his  highest  glory  to 
so  far  imitate  his  Creator  as  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  artistic  life  into  senseless  matter,  so 
it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  have  spectators 
and  witnesses  of  his  achievements,  fit  though 
few,  among  his  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
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The  highest  gift,  says  George  Eliot,  the  hero 
leaves  his  race  is  to  have  been  a hero  ; and  I 
may  say  the  highest  gift  an  architect  could 
leave  his  profession  is  to  have  been  an  architect 
in  this  high  sense  of  the  word, — to  have  shown 
the  possibilities  of  bis  art,  and  the  way  to 
advance  it,  not  by  inventing  new  styles,  but  by 
illustrating,  enriching,  and  expanding  the  old 
ones,  by  the  creation  of  new  designs ; and 
shedding  his  own  independent  spirit  to  future 
ages. 

This,  however,  is  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
architectonic  soul,  which  all  architects  cannot, 
and  need  not,  reach  ; and  I doubt  not  there  are 
among  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere  men  of  sufficient 
natural  endowment  so  to  lead  the  way,  at  least, 
in  which  their  juniors  should  go,  that  when  they 
are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it.  Let  me 
say  to  all  earnest  students,  young  or  old,  in  the 
words  of  Wordsworth  on  a still  more  important 
subject  than  the  present  one,  bnt  equally 
applicable  to  it, — 

“Access  for  you 

la  yet  preserred  to  prinetplea  of  truth, 

Which  the  unaginative  will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach’d 
By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds, 

With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains, 

Opinion  ever  changing.” 

Let  them  work  in  sincerity  and  truth,  which 
will  secure  sufficient  of  unity  of  aim,  nnin- 
flnencod  by  popular  taste  or  fashion,  and,  how- 
ever thin  their  ranks,  their  works  will  be  like 
a little  leaven  in  the  mass  of  the  national 
production,  which,  if  it  do  not  leaven  the  whole 
lump,  may  yet  exert  much  influence  upon  it. 

Samvee  Hl'ggins. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HASTINGS  AND 
ST.  LEONARD’S. 

Few  places  have  increased  more  rapidly  in 
the  last  ten  years  than  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard’s,  or,  as  we  will  say,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  since  these  places  are,  in  fact,  one 
town, — Hastings.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
is  this  progress  yet  slackening,  for  the  town 
still  continues  to  spread  to  the  northward,  and 
building  operations  are  everywhere  to  be  seen 
in  progress.  Of  course,  these  marine  “ play- 
grounds” and  convalescent  homes  of  London, 
as  Hastings  and  other  watering-places  on  the 
south  virtually  are,  grow  correspondingly 
with  the  growth  of  tho  metropolis.  Still 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  building  is 
being  overdone  at  Hastings,  and  just  as  the 
depression  in  trade,  which  yet  continues,  was 
largely  caused  by  an  over-supply  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
so  there  is  likely  to  be  depression  among  house- 
owners at  Hastings,  if  -it  does  not  already 
exist.  There  is  no  question  that  oven  in 
favourite  localities,  such  as  Robertson-terraco 
and  Eversfield-placc,  which  aro  the  spots  to 
which  invalids  aro  chiefly  sent,  there  are  many 
more  apartments  vacant  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  except  in  the  very  height  of  the  short 
summer  holiday  season  tho  same  characteristic 
is  visible  in  a larger  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
town.  There  seems,  too,  to  be  a consensus  of 
opinion,  as  might  be  expected,  among  house- 
owners, that  building  has  been  overdone.  Over- 
building in  such  a place  as  Hastings  is  distinctly 
a misfortune  for  everybody,  for  it  necessarily 
causes  now  houses  to  bo  erected  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  and  watering-place  houses  are 
never  too  substantially  built  or  too  well  planned 
or  drained  and  ventilated.  It  further  causes 
less  money  to  be  spent  on  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  older  houses.  In  some  places 
also  wo  have  been  struck  with  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets  compared  to  the  height  of  the 
houses.  The  result  of  this  is  to  produce  cold- 
ness and  gloom,  which  are  just  the  very  things 
which  are  most  disliked  by  those  who  leave  the 
metropolis  to  seek  change  in  a seaside  town. 
Nor,  again,  can  tho  town  be  congratulated,  on 
the  whole,  on  the  character  of  tho  newer  build- 
ings. Many  of  them  are  small,  and  hardly  any, 
except  some  of  the  large  detached  houses  out- 
side the  town,  have  any  architectural  character. 
Some  of  these  are  very  good  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture,  but  it  is  sad  to  see  such 
admirable  opportunities  as  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  which  run  down  to  the  sea  at  Hastings 
at  present  not  better  utilised.  Thus,  the 
western  side  of  Church-road,  on  which  are 
placed  some  of  tho  older  houses  of  the  town 
semi-detached,  with  neat  gardens  in  front,  and 
with  a certain  amount  of  unpretentious  rustic 


character  about  their  gables  and  bow-windows, 
are  far  more  effective  than  the  monotonous 
rows  of  town  houses  which  aro  springing  and 
have  sprung  up  in  many  places.  It  would 
be  interesting,  too,  to  know’  the  percentage  of 
houses  in  which  the  main  principles  of  sanitary 
effectiveness  are  attended  to ; in  which  drains 
are  properly  ventilated,  sinks  disconnected,  and 
waste-i^ipes  cut  off  from  connexion  with  the 
sew'ers.  IVe  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tho  proportion  of  houses  properly 
equipped  in  this  respect  would  be  lamentably 
small  compared  to  those  which  are  full  of 
sanitary  defects.  Every  house,  and  especi- 
ally every  house  to  which  persons  resort 
for  the  benefit  of  health,  should,  for  example, 
have  a ventilating  shaft  to  the  soil-pipes,  but 
not  10  per  cent,  of  the  honses  in  Hastings 
possess  this  necessary  piece  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ment. We  have  said  before,  and  wo  repeat, 
and  shall  continue  to  repeat,  that  in  all  water- 
ing-places the  sanitary  authority  of  the  place 
should  provide  a sanitary  inspector,  who  should 
annually  inspect  every  lodging-house  for  a 
small  feo.  He  should  give  a certificate  of  the 
house  being  in  a good  condition,  and  a list 
should  be  kept  at  the  public  offices  of  the 
certified  lodging-houses,  and  duplicates  might  be 
supplied  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  frequented 
places  in  the  town.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  alist  should  be  widely  promulgated,  and  then 
any  person  who  was  about  to  take  apartments 
would  inquire  of  tho  house-owner  if  the  lodgings 
wore  certified,  or  would  look  for  himself.  If  they 
were  not,  a prudent  man  would  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  them  ; if  they  were,  he  would 
engage  them  with  the  fullest  sense  of  security, 
having  taken  such  precautions  as  a reasonable 
man  should.  We  cannot  too  strongly  press  upon 
the  authorities  of  our  watering-places  the  neces- 
sity of  such  periodical  inspection  and  certificates 
as  wo  have  mentioned  ; for  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  lodging-house  keepers  are  those  who  pay 
least  attention  to  sanitary  matters;  and  any 
town  w’hich  takes  tho  lead  in  this  matter  will 
do  an  inestimable  service  to  the  country. 

In  touching  on  the  progress  of  Hastings,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  omit  mention  of  the 
swimming  and  other  baths  which  have  been 
constructed  in  tho  esplanade  opposite  White 
Rock-place.  They  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  at  once  quite  bandy,  and  yet  out  of 
the  way,  being  constructed,  as  we  have  said, 
beneath  the  favourite  walk  of  visitors  to 
Hastings.  Another  material  feature  in  tho 
progress  of  Hastings  is  the  hotels  which  are 
springing  up.  For  a long  time  the  Queen’s  and 
the  Victoria  had  it  pretty  much  their  own 
way.  Now  not  only  is  there  the  Alexandra, 
in  Evorsfield  - place,  but  in  Verulam  - place, 
opposite  the  pier,  the  Grand  Hotel,  which  will 
be  the  most  striking  hotel  in  Hastings,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  opened.  The  more  acces- 
sible Hastings  is  made  to  London,  the  better 
will  these  hotels  flourish;  and,  considering:  the 
size  of  the  town,  there  should  be  plenty  of 
room  for  this  new  venture. 

But  if  most  things  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  Hastings,  there  is  one  thing  that  has  not, 
and  that  is  the  St.  Leonard’s  Station.  It  is 
disgraceful  that  a flourishing  railway  company, 
such  as  the  South  Eastern,  should  so  long  have 
been  content  with  the  dirty  little  sheds  which 
form  the  station  for  St.  Leonard’s.  It  is 
often  unjustly  said  that  railway  directors  do 
not  consult  the  convenience  or  comfort  of  the 
public,  but  wben  it  can  fairly  be  stated  that 
Bucb  is  the  case,  it  cannot  too  strongly  be 
insisted  on.  Wo  say,  then,  that  this  station 
is  small,  inconvenient,  and  dirty,  and  is  utterly 
unfitted  for  a place  such  as  St.  Leonard’s. 
Moreover,  any  person  who  leaves  the  arrival- 
platform  in  a vehicle  for  tho  east  side  of 
St.  Leonard’s  is  obliged  to  go  up  the  opposite 
bill,  to  descend  it,  and  finally  ascend  the  hill 
where  bis  destination  may  be,  simply  because 
there  is  no  exit  on  the  cast  side,  although  a 
road  passes  doss  at  hand.  The  detour  may  bo 
compared  to  that  which  a person  would  mako  , 
who  wished  to  g«  to  Westminster  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  was  obliged  first  to  go  to  Somerset 
House  and  then  on  to  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  so  arrive  at  Westminster.  It  would 
bo  an  equally  roundabout  route.  One  of  the 
(irawbacks  to  Hastings  is  also  tho  badness 
of  tho  train  service  between  it  and  the 
metropolis,  which  is  a distinct  bar  to  visitors 
for  a day  or  two ; and  we  may  quit  tho  subject 
by  saying  that  the  third-class  carriages  on  this 
line  are  fit  only  for  pigs  and  cattle,  certainly 
not  for  human  beings. 


The  many  natural  attractions  of  Hastings, 
the  bold  Fairlight  Head,  tho  Castle  still,  as  of 
old,  protecting  tho  ancient  port ; the  charming 
country  by  which  it  is  backed;  the  fine  pro- 
menade, which  can  be  used  in  all  weathers, 
render  it  too  useful  and  pleasant  an  offshoot  of 
London  for  its  defects  not  to  be  pointed  out  when 
they  are  apparent,  and  in  the  criticisms  which 
wo  have  made  on  its  progress  we  trust  there 
are  truths  which,  if  attended  to,  may  enable  it 
still  to  remain,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  tho 
most  attractive  watering-place  near  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT : 

ITS  MAXITFAC'TL’RE  AND  I'SES.* 

The  use  of  Portland  cement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  public  works  is  extending 
so  rapidly,  and  it  is  so  superior  to  all  other 
known  cements,  that  I behove  some  short 
account  of  its  manufacture  and  employment 
will  be  found  interesting,  and  I therefore 
venture  to  lay  before  you  tho  foUowing  re- 
marks, which  do  not  pretend  to  go  beyond 
my  own  experience  of  the  material,  or  to 
describe  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  abroad, 
but  only  to  give  a short  description  of  the 
practice  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  with  some  account  of  tho  difficulties 
met  with,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mate- 
rial may  be  employed.  Most  valuable  papers 
have  been  read  before  tho  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Redgrave, 
Bernays  and  Grant,  on  this  subject ; and  there 
are  books  by  Messrs.  Reid  and  Faija,  treating 
of  the  same  matter,  and  I fear  that  I can  offer 
yon  nothing  new  which  you  cannot  read  about 
elsewhere,  but  may  be  able  to  put  some  points 
before  you  in  a new  light,  and  you  may,  I 
trust,  learn  somethiog  from  my  remarks,  and 
more  from  the  discussion  to  which  I hope  they 
will  give  rise. 

Without  any  farther  preface  or  apology  for 
asking  you  for  your  attention,  I ■wiU  proceed 
with  my  paper.  Portland  cement  is  a compara- 
tively new  material,  having  been  accidentally 
discovered  in  1824,  and  it  was  not  until  long 
after  this  time  that  its  manufacture  at  all 
approached  in  uniformity  or  strength  the 
cement  of  the  present  day.  The  name  of 
Portland  cement  is  taken  from  a real  or  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  Portland  stone. 

Materials. — The  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
factare  of  Portland  cement  are  white  or  grey 
chalk,  and  mud,  and  the  fuel  employed  is  gas 
coke  and  coal.  The  process  of  manufacture 
may  be  divided  aa  follows ; — 

Process. — 1.  Getting  the  chalk  and  clay. 

2.  Mixing  the  chalk  and  clay  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  producing  slurry,  as  it  is  called. 

3.  Drying  the  slurry. 

4.  Burning  the  slurry  into  cUnkers. 

5.  Crushing  the  clinker. 

G.  Grinding  the  crushed  clinker,  and  thus 
producing  the  finished  cement. 

Tho  analysis  of  the  materials  is,  in  general 
terms,  as  follows : — 

TFltife  chalk  found  o>i  the  hanks  of  the  Thames. 
— Water,  25  per  cent.;  silica,  ’455;  alumina, 
•G39  ; carbonate  of  lime,  73'755. 

Grey  chalk  fi-om  the  Medxvay. — Water,  25'C)0  ; 
silica,  4'09  ; alumina,  2T2 ; carbonate  of  lime, 
6G’44 ; oxide  of  iron,  ‘79 ; soda  and  alkalies, 
1-9G. 

Mud  from  the  Medicay. — Water,  GO’OO ; organic 
matter,  2T4 ; silica,  27'82 ; alumina,  4-96; 
oxide  of  iron,  3'60;  carbonate  of  lime,  I’OO; 
alkalies,  '76 ; the  analyses  are  obtained  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Faija  and  Reid. 

Analysis  of  chalk  and  clay  mixed. — The 
analysis  of  the  mixture  of  chalk  and  clay  used 
in  the  manxifacture  of  -Portland  cement  will  then 
be  somewhat  as  follows,  varying  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials  and  t'he  amount  of 
water  present  in  them,  and  tho  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere ; — Water,  35'00;  organic  matter,  ■ 
■61;  silica,  8 35  ; alumina,  1 '87  ; oxide  of  iron, 
1'02 ; cai'bonato  of  lime,  52'97 ; alkalies,  '21. 
From  the  above  analysis  we  find  that  taking  tho  > 
average  of  all  weathers,  35  per  cent,  of  water 
present  in  the  chalk  and  clay  has  to  be  got  > 
rid  of. 

Wash-mill. — According  to  the  old  system  of  i 
manufacture,  the  chalk  and  clay  in  certain  i 
pi'oportions,  namely  about  2'5  of  chalk  to  1 
of  clay,  and  with  the  addition  of  about  300  per' 
cent,  of  water,  are  filled  into  the  wash-mill,  the 

* A paper  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi-- 
1 neers’  Society,  Dec.  21,  1892,  by  Reginald  E.  Middleton,! 
A.-M.I.C.E,' 
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most  common  form  of  construction  of  wliich  is 
a circular  brick  tank,  about  12  ft.  diameter  and 
4 ft.  deep,  in  the  centre  of  which  revolves  a 
vertical  shaft  carrying  four  or  more  horizontal 
arms,  from  which  depend  cast-iron  frames, 
carrying  steel  harrow  tynes,  which  stir  up  the 
mixture  until  it  is  reduced  to  jrarticles  which 
will  pass  through  a gauze  sieve  having  24  meshes 
to  the  lineal  inch. 

Settling  Backs. — After  passing  tlirough  the 
sieves  the  slurry  is  pumped  into  channels  which 
deliver  it  into  large  backs  or  reservoirs,  the 
bottoms  of  which  are  formed  by  the  natural 
ground  or  by  chalk  filling,  and  should  preferably 
be  pervious  and  easily  drained ; here  the  par- 
ticles are  allowed  to  settle  by  gravitation,  and 
the  supernatant  . water  is  drawn  off  by  means  of 
penstocks  until  the  slurry  is  thick  enough  to  be 
dug  out.  This  process  occupies  from  four  to 
seven  weeks,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
particles  not  being  the  same,  their  tendency  is  to 
settle  in  layers,  and  this  must  be  counteracted 
by  constant  stirring  or  luting.  Heavy  storms 
of  rain  seriously  affect  the  time  of  consolida- 
tion, which  is  at  best  long.  When  the  slip  or 
slurry  is  sufficiently  consolidated,  it  is  dug  out 
and  wheeled  on  to  the  drying  floors,  where  tlie 
remaining  moisture  is  removed  by  heat.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  process  of  settlement  in 
backs  being  so  long,  and  the  result  being  un- 
certain, and  the  amount  manipulated  at  one 
time  being  large,  and,  therefore,  any  error  in 
its  composition  is  a serious  matter,  it  has  been 
the  object  of  cement-manufacturers  to  shorten 
the  process  of  mixing  and  drying;  and  with  this 
end  in  view  Mr.  Gorham  patented  a process  in 
which  the  same  wash-mill  is  used,  but  without 
the  gauze  strainers,  and  with  the  addition  of 
water  to  the  extent  of  only  about  12  per  cent., 
so  that  the  resulting  slurry  is  in  a state  of  thick 
paste,  or  not  containing  much  more  water  than 
when  in  the  other  process  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
settling  backs.  When  mixed,  the  slurry  is  lifted 
by  means  of  an  elevator  or  otherwise  to  a pair 
of  burr  stones  and  there  ground,  after  which  it 
is  dried  as  before.  The  logical  sequence  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  V.  de 
Michele,  in  which  a similar  wash-mill  is  used, 
and  about  the  same  amount  of  water  is  added 
to  the  materials  to  be  mixed,  but  the  grinding 
process  is  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the 
washing  by  means  of  two  cast-iron  plates  about 
0 in.  broad,  one  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of 
the  trough  of  the  wash-mill,  and  the  other 
rotates  with,  and  at  the  same  speed  as,  the 
arms  which  carry  the  harrows.  The  slurry 
having  been  mixed  in  the  mill,  and  passed 
between  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  cast-iron 
plates,  is  collected  in  a sump,  and  passed,  either 
by  gravitation  or  pumping,  or  otherwise,  on  to 
the  drying-floors. 

Drying  Floors.—The  usual  form  of  drying- 
floor  is  a coke  oven,  8 ft.  wide  by  45  ft.  long  or 
thereabouts,  covered  where  the  greatest  heat 
strikes  with  tiles  of  fireclay,  3 ui.  thick,  and 
along  the  fines  -n-ith  cast-iron  plates  1 in.  thick. 
For  economical  working  just  sufficient  slurry 
should  bo  washed  on  to  the  floors  to  be  dried  in 
twenty-four  hours  ora  little  less,  so  that  the  slurry 
washed  one  morning  may  be  quite  ready  for  re- 
moval the  next  morning.  The  quantity  of  coal 
required  to  dry  sufficient  slurry  to  make  one 
ton  of  cement  is  about  G cwt.,  and  each  oven 
should  produce  from  a charge  of  8 cwt.  of  coal 
3 cwt.  of  coke,  which  is  used  for  burning  in  the 
kilns- 

Chaniber  Kilns. — As  the  consumption  of  fuel 
is  a large  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
cement,  and  as  the  repairs  of  these  ovens,  from 
the  burning  and  buckling  of  plates,  and  from 
displacement  caused  by  expansion,  amount  to  a 
heavy  charge,  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
has  been  directed  to  utilising  the  spent  heat 
from  the  kilns  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
slurry,  so  that  each  kiln  in  burning  may  dry  a 
charge  of  slurry  for  itself.  To  this  end  the  kiln 
IS  arched  over,  and  from  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  kiln  a platform  of  concrete  is  carried,  of  the 
width  of  the  kiln,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  dry 
the  required  quantity  of  slurry,  this  length  de- 
pending on  the  system  of  drying  employed. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Johnson  arches  over  this  platform 
with  a brick  arch  having  about  6 ft.  rise,  and 
the  slurry  is  pumped  on  to  the  concrete  floor, 
and  the  spent  heat  from  the  kiln  passing  over  it, 
on  its  way  to  the  chimney,  dries  it,  and  when 
dry,  and^  the  kiln  drawn  and  clear,  it  is  shovelled, 
along  with  a certain  proportion  of  coke,  into  the 
kiln.  In  order  that  they  may  work  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  arche.s  of  these  chambers  should 
be  made  thick,  or  the  tops  and  spandrels  should 


be  filled  in  with  cinders  or  other  nonconducting 
material.  Mr.  V.  de  Michele  uses  an  arch  with 
about  4 ft.  rise,  and  dries  the  slurry  not  only  on 
the  concrete  floor  inside  the  chamber,  but  also 
on  the  top  of  the  arch,  which  should  in  this  case 
bo  made  as  thin  as  is  compatible  with  safety. 
In  this  arrangement  the  cover  of  the  chamber 
is  flat,  and  made  of  concrete  or  fire-bricks  in  an 
iron  frame,  so  that  it  is  movable,  and  the  slurry 
can  bo  got  at  and  removed  when  dry,  the  flues 
or  chambers  in  this  case  being  of  small  depth  ; 
or  narrow  flues  are  used  with  cast-iron  plates,  as 
in  the  coke  oven.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
considerable  saving  to  be  made  in  fuel  by  any 
of  these  arrngements,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  first  coat  is  much  lioavier,  as  the  floors  must 
be  made  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and 
it  is  only  in  a very  few  situations  where  this 
advantage  can  be  gained  without  considerable 
extra  cost,  and  a ven,-  large  chimney  is  required ; 
the  chsrge  for  pumping  is  heavier,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  lengthof  the  pipes,  and  the  extra 
height  to  winch  the  slun-y  must  be  forced,  and, 
the  slurry  being  very  thick,  the  pipes  are  liable 
to  be  choked  and  stopped,  especially  in  frosty 
weather ; and  the  kilns  do  not  burn  off  so  quickly 
as  is  the  case  with  the  open-topped  or  bottle 
kiln,  and  thus  there  is  a large  outlay  on  all  sides 
for  a less  production,  though  at  a cheaper  rate 
in  working ; also,  -whereas  the  ovens  are  always 
drying  slurry,  the  chambers  are  only  working 
about  half  their  time,  and  so  a certain  amount 
of  capital  is  lying  idle.  It  is  stated  by  the 
advocates  of  this  system  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  considerably  reduced  by  its  use,  and 
under  favourable  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  foundation  is  good,  and  especially  when  the 
chambers  can  be  constructed  on  a bench  of 
chalk  or  other  firm  basis  at,  or  nearly  at,  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  kilns,  I have  no  doubt 
that  such  is  the  case  ; but  when  the  circum- 
stances are  unfavourable,  it  is,  I believe,  an 
open  question  which  arrangement  should  be 
adopted.  The  kilns  used  with  the  drying-ovens 
are  those  known  as  bottle  kilns,  and  vary  in 
capacity  from  13  to  30  tons  each  of  finished 
cement.  Theyaro  circular  in  plan,  with  square 
drawing  eye  about  3 ft.  G in.  across,  and  are 
loaded  through  openings  in  the  sides  and  in  the 
dome  -which  covers  the  kiln.  The  dried  slurry 
is  put  into  the  kiln  along  with  a certain  propor- 
tion of  gas  coke,  about  8 cwt.  to  the  ton  of 
cement,  and  the  whole  is  fired  by  means  of  a 
few  faggots  laid  on  the  furnace-bars  in  the 
drawing  eye.  Small  kilns  of  a capacity  of 
15  tons  of  finished  cement  may  be  got, — that  is 
to  say,  loaded,  burned,  and  drawn  about  once  in 
from  three  to  four  days ; but  the  larger  kilns 
of  25  tous  capacity  and  upwards,  especially 
when  worked  in  connexion  with  chambers,  can 
seldom  bo  got  more  frequently  than  once  in 
from  seven  to  eight  days.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  smaller  kilns  are  more  advantageous 
than  the  large  kilns,  as  30  tons  can  be  got  from 
the  small  kilns  in  the  same  or  a shorter  time 
than  25  tons  from  the  large  kilns ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the 
smaller  kiln  is  loaded  and  burned  off  twice 
while  the  larger  one  is  only  burned  off  once,  the 
lining  of  the  former  will  suffer  more  than  that 
of  the  latter,  and  it  -will  sooner  require  repairs, 
though,  again,  the  cost  of  re-lining  is  smaller  in 
the  case  of  the  15  ton  kiln  than  in  that  of  the 
kiln  with  a capacity  of  25  tons ; but,  as  kilns  are 
very  unequally  burned,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  would  be  the  comparative  cost  in  each 
case.  Chamber  kilns  .ire  sometimes  built  oval, 
the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in  the  line  of 
the  chambers,  and  the  grate  is  in  this  case  made 
with  bricks,  and  not  with  iron  bars,  which  is  the 
usual  practice ; these  kilns  are  generally  made 
to  hold  about  30  tons  of  cement,  and  are  said  to 
clear  themselves  well, — that  is  to  say,  the 
clinker  does  not  hang  to  the  lining  and  tear 
it  down  when  it  falls, — and  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, but  I have  no  personal  experience  of  their 
working. 

Running  Kilns. — Running  kilns  are  such  as 
are  constantly  kept  burning,  what  is  drawn 
from  the  eye  being  replaced  by  an  equal 
amount  of  dried  slurry  and  coke  introduced  at 
the  top  5 they  are  built  without  domes,  and  the 
draught  in  them  is  consequently  not  so  good  as 
where  domes  are  used,  and  the  clinker  is  liable 
to  be  lightly  burned ; they  are,  however,  useful 
for  making  up  small  differences  in  the  daily 
quantity.  They  cannot  be  used  as  chamber- 
kilns. 

Hoffman  Kiln  s. — Hoffmann  or  gas-kilns,  where 
there  are  many  charges,  one  of  which  heats  the 
next,  and  so  on,  have  been  tried  in  thiscouutrv, 


but  I believe  without  success,  though  they  are 
said  to  give  satisfaction  in  Germany.  The 
clinker  produced  by  them  hero  is  of  inferior 
quality  and  irregularly  burned. 

Clinker. — The  clinker,  when  burned,  should 
be  of  a greeuish-black  colour;  there  will  always 
be  a certain  proportion  in  every  kiln  -which  is 
pink  or  yellow,  and  therefore  under-burned,  and 
this  should  be  loaded  into  the  next  kiln  and 
burned  again.  If  there  is  much  dust,  the  clinker 
is  over-clayed,  and  the  resulting  cement  will  be 
weak.  Under-burned  clinker  slacks  and  heats 
when  wetted,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  well- 
burned  clinker. 

Weighing. — When  the  clinker  is  drawn  it  is 
wheeled  on  to  a weighing-macnine  and  weighed  ; 
it  is  then  thrown  into  one  of  Blake’s,  or  some 
similar  stone  - crusher,  and  reduced  to  about 
2-in.  cubes.  I believe  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  break  the  clinker  much  smaller  than  is 
generally  done,  if  any  machine  could  be  found 
to  do  this  satisfactorily  and  at  a moderate  cost ; 
but,  so  far  as  I know,  no  such  machine  esdsts, 
though  I hope  shortly  to  hear  of  one  which  will 
do  this  work. 

Clinker  Elevator. — After  being  bi'oken  in  the 
crusher,  the  clinker  is  carried  by  an  elevator 
to  the  hopper  of  the  mill-stones.  Formerly 
these  elevators  were  made  with  link-chains  and 
cast-iron  buckets  with  steel  lips,  but  both 
buckets  and  chains  wore  badly  on  account  of 
the  dust,  and  now  indiarubber  belting  is  used 
-with  light  -wrought-iron  buckets,  running  at  a 
speed  of  about  90  ft.  a minute. 

Mill  Stones. — The  stones  used  for  grinding 
the  cement  are  French  burr  stones,  and  are 
generally  4 ft.  G in.  in  diameter,  and  are  driven 
at  a speed  of  from  120  to  130  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  quantity  of  cement  turned  out 
by  a newly-dressed  pair  of  stones  should  be 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  tons  in  ten  hours. 

Fine  Grinding.  — Fine  grinding  being  the 
order  of  the  day,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  substitute  for  the  French  burr-stones 
should  be  found  for  re-grinding  the  portion  of 
the  cement  which  will  not  pass  through  the  sieve, 
but  though  rollers  running  at  different  speeds, 
steel  or  chilled  cast  iron  in  place  of  the  stones, 
and  cast-iron  balls  rotating  freely  at  high  speed 
in  a mortar,  have  been  tried,  none  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  mill- 
stones. 

Sieving.  — Some  mannfactnrers  sieve  the 
cement  and  return  the  coarser  particles  which 
will  not  pass  through  the  sieve  to  the  mill- 
stones, by  an  elevator  and  endless  band,  or  some 
such  arrangement,  while  others  trust  to  their 
millers  to  grind  the  cement  within  certain 
limits. 

Storing. — After  the  cement  is  ground  it  is 
passed  into  the  store  by  means  of  barrows, 
endless  bands,  or  archimedian  screws,  and  it 
remains  there  until  it  is  wanted,  when  it  is 
filled . into  sacks  or  casks  according  as  it  is 
required  for  home  or  foreign  consumption,  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  transit. 

On  paper,  the  process  of  manufacturing 
cement  seems  wonderfully  easy  and  simple  ; but 
this  appearance  is  illusory,  and  no  one  who  has 
not  had  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement  can  know  the  constant  watching 
necessary,  and  the  anxiety  and  trouble  which  it 
entails.  The  materials  are  accurately  weighed, 
the  weighing-machine  itself  and  the  weight 
of  the  barrows  is  tested  almost  daily;  surely, 
then,  the  result  should  be  equally  accurate. 
An  analysis  of  several  samples  of  chalk  and 
clay  will  show  that  the  materials  themselves 
vary  largely  in  their  composition,  and  that  at 
different  times  they  contain  very  different 
amounts  of  w'ater;  and  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  weighing  of  the  raw 
materials  does  little  more  than  certify  that  a 
certain  amount  of  chalk  and  clay  has  gone 
into  the  wash-mill;  and  in  order  to  make  good 
cement  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  watch  the 
quality  of  the  chalk  and  clay  most  carefully, 
and  BO  alter  their  proportions  as  circumstances 
require,  but  also  to  take  several  samples  of  the 
contents  of  the  -wash-mill  during  each  day, 
mix  them  together,  and  from  this  mixture  take 
a sample  at  random,  dry  it,  and  test  it  for  car- 
bonate of  lime,  so  that  the  average  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  each  day’s 
washing  for  each  wash-mill  may  be  known  on 
the  following  day.  This  test  is  by  no  means  a 
certain  one,  nor  does  it  insure  good  cement,  but 
it  is  a guide  by  -which  to  work  ; and  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  bo  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  burning  of  the  clinker  is 
carefully  carried  out,  it  is  a considerable  help 
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towards  tlio  manufacture  of  good  cement. 
After  the  cement  is  ground  a sample  from  each 
day’s  grinding,  taken  by  thi'owing  a liandful 
from  the  spout  of  the  mill-stones  into  a box, 
say  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  collected,  and 
from  this  sample  three  or  more  small  pats, 
about  3 in.  square  by  l^in.  thick,  are  mixed 
with  water,  and  laid  on  pieces  of  glass  or  slate, 
and  so  soon  as  they  are  set,  say  in  one  hour’s 
time,  they  are  immersed  in  water,  and  remain 
there  three  days.  They  are  examined  daily, 
and  if  they  show  signs  of  cracking  this  is  an 
indication  that  the  cement  is  over-limed,  and  the 
washing  must  be  altered  accordingly.  These 
pats  also  show  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
cement  approximately  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  come  off  the  slates  or  glass.  If  it  is  good, 
strong  cement,  it  will  leave  the  plate  with  great 
difficulty,  and  if  it  is  weak  or  over-limed  it  will 
leave  the  plate  easily,  and  will,  iu  the  latter 
case,  very  probably  free  itself. 

Weight  Test. — After  everyday’s  grinding,  a 
sample  of  the  cement  in  the  store,  from  that 
grinding,  is  measured  in  a bushel  measure,  and 
weighed,  to  test  the  burning.  The  usual  re- 
quirement is  that  the  coment  shall  weigh  112  lb. 
per  striked  bushel.  This  test  is  in  some  ways 
rather  illusory,  as  the  more  finely  • ground 
cement  will  weigh  less  per  bushel  than  that 
which  is  coarsely  ground,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  burn  harder  to  obtain  the  same 
result  if  the  cement  is  to  be  finely  ground 
than  is  requisite  when  fine  grinding  is  not 
required.  When  the  cement  has  been  stored 
some  time,  and  has  cooled,  it  will  have  expanded 
to  the  extent  of  about  5 per  cent. ; therefore, 
the  cement  which  weighed  112  lb.  per  striked 
bushel  when  it  was  ground,  will  evidently  weigh 
only  106'4  lb.  per  bushel  j and  to  obtain  cement 
which  will  pass  the  112-113.  teat,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  weigh,  when  ground,  at  least 
118  lb.  per  striked  bushel.  The  manner  of 
filling  the  bushel  measure  also  considerably 
affects  the  result,  and  as  there  is  no  standard 
angle  of  inclination  for  delivering,  nor  height 
from  which  the  cement  should  fall,  the  I’csults 
obtained  by  different  manufacturers  are  not  the 
same  ; and  besides  all  this,  the  test  is  illusory, 
because  the  weight  may  be  produced  by  a large 
amount  of  lime,  by  hard  burning,  or  by  both 
combined.* 


CLEVELAND  IRON  IN  1882. 

At  the  close  of  a year  that  seems  marked 
by  a partial  collapse  of  the  American  iron  trade, 
it  is  interesting  to  ask  what  is  the  condition  of 
tho  greatest  of  our  iron-making  districts,  and 
how  events  have  in  it  tended  to  tho  improve- 
ment of  the  trade  during  the  year.  Just  about 
two  years  ago  the  revival  in  the  iron  trade  was 
at  its  highest,  and  it  sprang  on  that  occasion 
from  the  sudden  demand  for  iron  and  steel  from 
the  United  States.  Last  year  tho  demand 
had  fallen  off,  and  tho  producers  of  crude  iron 
entered  into  a combination  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duction of  the  native  iron  of  Cleveland,  which 
will  in  due  course  soon  expire.  The  trade, 
therefore,  has  been  done  this  year  \inder  the 
changed  condition  of  the  course  of  events  under 
that  combination,  which  has  fostered  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  from  imported  ores,  and  has 
materially  lessened  the  production  of  iron  from 
the  ironstone  of  Cleveland.  As  a total,  the 
production  of  iron  during  the  year  1882  is  not 
very'  much  changed  from  that  of  its  predecessor, 
but  it  is  more  largely  made  up  of  hematite  and 
other  iron  for  use  in  the  steel  manufacture. 
Putting  an  estimate  into  figures,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  crude  iron  in  the  Cleveland  and 
Durham  district  in  the  year  1882  will  be  about 
2,500,000  tons,  or  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year.  B at  its  proportions  will  be  altered 
in  favour  of  that  from  imported  ores,  because 
of  that  change  of  furnace-use  that  has  just 
been  referred  to.  This  iron,  so  fax  as  the  stock 
returns  show,  has  been  all  sold,  and  the  stocks 
that  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
makers  have  been  very  largely  reduced — reduced 
to  the  extent  of  probably  100,000  tons.  It  is 
true  that  these  stocks  do  not  show  the  chano-e 
in  the  holdings  of  the  iron  smelted  from  imported 
ores,  but  so  far  as  the  native  iron  is  concerned 
they  prove  that  there  has  been  a very 
great  reduction  during  the  year,  and  over 
nearly  every  month  of  it.  The  price  of  the 
crude  iron  has  been  stationary  in  some  degree ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
tendency  was  towards  a slight  increase  of  the 
price,  and  in  the  latter  towards  a reduction,  so 

• To  be  continued. 


that  the  movement,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been 
80  great  as  in  most  recent  years,  and  it  has  been 
of  a favourable  kind.  Under  the  sliding  scales 
that  have  become  so  common  in  tho  Cleveland 
district,  tho  position  of  the  workmen  lias  been 
materially  improved  dmnng  the  year,  there 
having  been  successive  increases  of  wages  both 
of  miners  and  of  others  concerned. 

There  is  a somewhat  similar  current  of  events 
in  the  manufactm-cd  iron  trade.  In  it  produc- 
tion has  been  very  materially  increased,  and 
prices  Lave  risen  surely  and  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  crude  iron  branch,  whilst  there  has  been 
no  declension  in  the  prices  up  to  the  latest  date 
of  which  we  h.ave  the  records.  The  output  of 
some  of  the  different  kinds  of  manufactured 
iron  is  the  highest  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  North  of  England.  That  briskness 
has  caused  the  production  during  tho  year  of 
probably  000,000  tons  of  manufactured  iron  by 
the  associated  makers,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
plates  and  of  angles,  which  have  been  in  request 
for  the  ship-building  yards  of  the  north.  It 
will  probably  be  found,  when  the  official  figures 
are  attainable,  that  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  vessels  has  been  the  largest  that  has  been 
known  in  any  one  year.  To  that  production 
the  north-eastern  district  has  mainly  contributed 
the  iron,  its  steel  output  suitable  for  sbip- 
building  being  still  very  small ; and  it  is  to 
that  cause  mainly  that  the  briskness  in  the 
finished  iron  trade  is  due,  whilst  that  briskness 
has  been  carried  back  to  the  crude  iron  industry 
and  to  that  of  iron  mining,  whilst  it  has  had  a 
reflex  actionon  the  production  of  coal  and  of  allied 
northern  industries.  In  the  manitfactured  iron 
trade  there  was  one  labour  disturbance  during  the 
year ; the  sliding-scalo  that  had  been  in  vogue 
■was  suspended,  and  an  after  arbitration  was 
rebelled  against  by  the  men.  But  though,  after 
a few  months,  the  increase  of  wages  that  had 
been  given  was  withdrawn  as  tho  result  of  the 
second  arbitration  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  yet  the 
ironworkers  retain  the  whole  of  the  advance 
which  was  given  when  the  sliding-scale  was 
abrogated.  There  are,  it  is  understood,  now 
general  dispositions  to  renew  the  sliding-scale 
system,  and  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  action  of  the  men  weakened  the  hold  that 
arbitration  has  bad  on  the  district,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  that  principle  of 
settlement  of  trade  disputes  has  been  more  in 
favour,  though  its  spherc  has  only  been  extended 
to  limestone  quarrymen,  who  supply  the  blast- 
furnaces of  Cleveland. 

In  addition  to  the  large  use  of  iron  in  the 
North  for  the  production  of  shipbuilding 
material,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  featimes  of 
the  year  has  been  the  increase  of  the  shipments 
of  crude  iron  to  other  iron  manufacturing 
districts.  For  the  year,  it  may  bo  estimated 
that  over  a million  tons  of  crude  iron  have  been 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  tho  Tees  and  of 
Durham.  This  vast  shipment  has  not  been 
\ipheld  BO  much  ns  in  past  years  by  tho  demand 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  but  despite 
the  falling  off  in  that  direction,  there  has  been 
a sensible  increase  in  the  total,  and  this  becanse 
of  a general,  tliough  not  a universal,  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  requirements  of  customers  over  a 
very  wide  area.  It  is  singular  that  Cleveland 
is  so  largely  a producer  of  iron  for  other  districts 
and  countries  to  use ; it  is  singular  that  she 
does  not  attempt  to  use  more  of  her  own  pro- 
ductions; but  whilst  that  is  the  case,  it  must 
be  a matter  of  consequence  to  her  to  obtain 
plenty  of  customers  for  her  crude  iron.  These 
customers  have  come  in  the  year,  and  the  result 
is  that  prices  have  been  maintained,  and  that 
there  is  a reduction  of  stocks  with  a large 
concurrent  production. 


The  Croydon  Technical  Carpentry 
Classes. — The  members  of  these  classes, — I 
between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number,  for  the 
most  part  apprentices  and  their  friends, — spent 
an  enjoyable  evening  at  the  Sunflower  Coffee 
Palace  on  the  Gth  iiist.  Mr.  Staynes,  the 
teacher  of  the  classes,  showed  and  explained  some 
interesting  experiments  with  tho  microphone 
and  telephone.  The  microphone  and  a watch 
being  ])laced  on  the  piano  upstairs,  whilst  some 
one  played  it,  the  ticking  of  the  watch  and 
the  tones  of  the  piano  were  plainly  distinguished 
at  the  same  time  by  those  in  the  class-room  two 
stories  below.  Mr.  Staynes  also  performed  some 
experiments  with  the  arc  and  incandescent 
electric  lights  produced  by  a bichromate  battery 
of  sixteen  cells  with  very  fair  success ; and  at 
intervals  readings  were  given. 


SCHOOL-  PLANNING. 

NOTES  AT  FINCHLEY. 

'The  competition  for  Board  schools  at  Finchley 
may  serve  as  a text  in  calling  attention  to  one 
stream  of  tendency  as  to  primary  schools ; 
not  a very  strong  stream  at  present  in  England, 
but  very  likely,  unless  something  unforeseen 
occurs,  to  become  stronger  as  time  goes  on.  The 
awards  in  the  competition  ■will  probably  be  kno^vn 
by  the  time  that  our  present  number  appears. 
The  competitors  were  specially  invited, — being, 
however,  one  must  say,  unnecessarily  numerous 
for  a work  of  this  size,  involving  a probable  cost 
of  onlyl5,000h;  for  this,  however,  the  Board 
is  very  likely  not  wholly  to  blame.  Several  of 
the  designs  submitted  are  well  above  the 
average,  and  few  below  it ; the  problem  has 
been  actively  and  intelligently  worked  at,  and 
capable  solutions  of  different  kinds  are  put  for- 
ward. The  site  is  about  an  acre,  •with  two  front- 
ages, each  about  140  ft.  The  form  and  restricted 
area  of  the  site,  and  some  other  special  condi- 
tions, have  hampered  the  designers, — some  more 
than  others, — in  dealing  with  the  graded  school, 
in  the  distinctive  features  of  which  we  are,  for 
the  moment,  specially  interested.  The  result 
of  the  competition  may  fairly  depend  on  the 
balancing  of  all  sorts  of  merits  and  defects  in 
the  different  designs,  as  in  most  human  efforts 
and  judgments  not  dealing  with  abstract  propo- 
sitions. Only  one-half  of  the  accommodation 
is  required  at  the  present  time,  which  is  an 
awkward  thing  to  pro'vido  for,  as  the  first  half 
of  the  building  must  have  a certain  comeliness, 
and  may  happen  to  be  the  whole  for  a goodly 
number  of  years.  The  whole  accommodation 
ultimately  required  is  a graded  school  for  840 
boys  and  gii'ls,  and  schools  for  GOO  infants.  The 
schools  are  thus  of  a kind  which  only  good-sized 
towns  can,  as  we  now  look  at  things,  erect  or 
use  ; at  present,  no  one  can  fancy  that  it  will, 
at  any  time,  be  held  desirable  to  supersede 
smaller  schools,  and  to  sweep  into  a single 
building  the  whole  juvenile  population,  male  and 
female,  of  a small  borough  which  happens  te 
have  its  streets  and  dwellings  packed  pi’etty 
tightly.  The  infants’  schools  present  little 
novelty,  being  simply  a junior  school  for  300 
infants,  with  a schoolroom  for  150,  and  class- 
rooms for  150,  and  a similar  school  for  senior 
infants.  The  graded  school  is  to  have  a central 
hall  and,  communicating  with  it,  fourteen  class- 
rooms, each  for  60  children,  half  of  them  for 
boys  and  half  for  girls;  the  partitions  dividing 
the  class-rooms  from  the  central  hall  to  be 
movable,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  children 
in  the  class-rooms,  “ as  far  as  practicable,”  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  bearing  what  is  going 
on  iu  the  central  hall.  It  is  suggested  that  aa 
no  desks  are  required  in  the  hall,  but  only  sitting 
accommodation,  3 square  feet  per  child  would 
give  sufficient  area  in  the  hall  itself.  The  idea 
of  the  Board  seems  to  be  that  the  central  hall 
should  receive  that  name,  because  it  must  have 
a name  and  for  the  sake  of  politeness,  but  that 
it  is  merely  a necessary  something,  as  small  as 
possible  itself,  without  which  the  class-rooms 
could  not  be  used  together,  or  easily  looked  after 
by  the  head  master;  the  whole  being  a cheap 
form,  specially  adapted  for  a primary  school,  of 
the  modern  middie-class  school  of  a good  type, 
which  must  have  a large  hall  of  assembly,  and 
numerous  thoroughly-separated  class-rooms. 

The  idea  is,  of  course,  not  a new  one.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson  designed  a school  for  New'  North- 
street,  Shoreditch,  -which  he  illustrates  in  his 
book, — describing  it  as  an  endeavour  to  carry 
further  the  science  of  school  planning,  by 
uniting  or  fusing  together  the  best  points  of  the 
class-subdivision  systcin,  and  those  more  exclu- 
sively English ; providing  means  for  thro-^ving 
hall  and  class-rooms  together  into  one  great 
space,  whore  great  assemblies  of  children, — 

I the  children  of  several  neighbouring  schools 
being  collected, — might  at  times  take  place  for 
special  purposes.  The  erection  of  the  large 
building  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a more 
modest  scheme,  and  since  then  the  London 
School  Board  has  worked  a good  deal  towards 
separate  class-rooms,  29  ft.  4 in.  by  22  ft.  each, 
containing  sixty  children ; the  large  school- 
rooms being  divided  into  portions  of  that  size 
also  by  sliding  glazed  partitions.  In  the  New 
North-street  scheme,  which  was  considered  afc 
the  time  a bold  experiment,  only  the  two  school- 
rooms for  boys  and  two  class-rooms, — accom- 
modating 260  children  in  all, — would  have  been 
thro-wn  into  the  hall,  which  was  to  be  57  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  that  is,  containing  an  area  of  about  2,000 
superficial  feet.  The  Sheffield  School  Board 
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held  bolder  views  when  they  arranged  for  the 
competition  of  architects  for  a mixed  school 
of  combined  class-rooms,  in  which  Mr.  C.  J. 
Innocent  won  honour; — bis  three  plans  were 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  Febi’uaiy  1-t,  1882. 
His  design  “ Dux  A,”  which  has  evidently  in- 
spired some  of  the  competitors  at  Finchley,  had 
very  great  merits.  Accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  740  boys  and  gu-ls  in  eleven  class- 
rooms for  sixty  and  one  class-room  for  eighty 
children, — the  central  hall  having  an  area  of 
3,G00  superficial  feet,  or  5 square  feet  per  child. 
The  length  of  the  inclosui-e behind  the  teacher’s 
desk  was  85  ft.,  and  that  line  bisected  a figure 
of  fourteen, — nob  all  equal, — sides.  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  accumulate  instances.  The 
Finchley  Board  contemplates  a bigger  school 
than  that  at  Sheffield.  Perhaps,  after  examining 
the  Finchley  designs,  a critic  might  hint  that 
the  twelve  class-rooms  at  Sheffield  were  quite 
as  many  as  any  one  need  wish  for.  It  should 
be  remembered  that,  in  both  cases,  the  central 
hall  and  class-rooms  are  all  on  one  floor, — 
Mr.  Hobson  had  contemplated  putting  his 
schools  one  above  the  other,  and  only  connect- 
ing one  school  with  his  had. 

Hazy,  undecided  instructions,  are  answerable 
for  a good  deal  of  the  indecision  shown  by  the 
competitors,  as  to  the  proper  size  and  shape  for 
the  hall,  and  as  to  the  proper  number,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  class-rooms,  to  be  furnished 
with  partitions  “ movable  at  a few  moments’ 
notice,”  and  put  in  such  a relation  to  the 
central  hall  that  the  removal  of  the  partitions 
will  give  the  children  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  hearing  what  is  going  on  in  the  central 
hall.  “ As  far  as  practicable,”  (the  words  in 
the  supplementary  conditions)  may  mean  so 
much  or  so  little  : it  is  properly  a task  for  an 
educationalist,  and  not  for  an  architect,  to 
decide  the  questions  which  arise  when  the 
architect  begins  to  feel  the  real  nature  of  the 
problem  ; that  is  when  the  difficulties  and  the 
divergent  courses  come  trooping  into  hie  view. 
Is  the  efficient  grouping  to  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ? or  is  the  serviceableness  in  every 
way  of  every  class-rooms  of  prime  importance, 
and  the  grouping  of  secondary  importance  as 
far  as  half  the  class-rooms  are  concerned?  or 
four  of  them  ? or  some  other  number  ? how- 
ever important  their  fusion,  “as  far  as  prac- 
ticable,” may  be  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 
seven, — or  ten  ? Is,  in  fact,  as  much  facility 
for  joining  together  the  rooms  to  be  secured 
as  can  be  managed  pretty  effectively,  when 
everything  else  has  been  managed  ? May,  for 
instance,  children  be  moved  into  the  ha’l  from 
class-rooms  in  which  they  would  be  awkwardly 
placed  for  a lecture,  however  conveniently  they 
might  bo  within  reach  for  the  occasional 
inspection  of  the  headteacher?  If  moving  of 
the  childx’en  in  this  way  is  nob  a serious  draw- 
back, may  other  shiftings  take  place, — may  the 
children's  seats  be  moved  when  requhed  ? The 
seats  in  the  class-rooms  on  one  side  of  a rect- 
angular hall  being  arranged  so  that  the  light 
from  the  outer  walls  may  come  to  them  on 
the  left,  and  the  seats  in  the  class-rooms  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  being  also  arranged 
so  _ that  the  light  may  be  from  the  left, — the 
children,  when  seated,  will  necessarily  look 
towards  opposite  ends  of  the  hall.  Therefore, 
with  such  an  arrangement  one  set  of  seats 
must  be  moved  at  times  so  as  to  suit  the 
position  of  the  platform.  If  the  seats  in  the 
class-rooms  are  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
such  a hall,  they  will  have  their  main  lighting 
behind  the  children,  and  in  no  case  will  more 
than  a few  of  the  class-rooms  be  lighted  from 
the  left,  unless  from  dormers  or  skylights. 

The  more  effectively  class-rooms  can  be  in- 
corporated with  the  hall  the  less  need  there  will 
bo  for  it  to  be  spacious,— -at  least  for  ordinary 
working-day  uses,  in  respect  of  which  it 
primarily  exists;  and  yet  it  will  be  bigger  to  .a 
certainty,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  number 
incorporated.  No  3 ft.,  nor  even  5 ft.,  per 
child,  will  make  a hall  large  enough,  if  every 
child  in  every  class-room  is  to  stand  a good 
chance  of  seeing  the  platform  well.  Several 
of  the  architects  have  not  attempted  to  provide 
for  joining  aU  the  class-rooms  to  the  hall. 
The  following  indication  of  the  types  of  design 
will  show  why  and  how  this  occurs ; and  the 
queries  we  have  put  above  will  show  that  we 
think  they  should  not  have  been  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  going  against  their  instruc- 
tions when  they  did  it. 

1.  Class-rooms  all  round  a rectangle.  — Five 
class-rooms  on  each  side  and  two  at  each  end 
(“Frit  d’accomplir  ”)  results  in  canted-off 


corners  to  the  eight  class-rooms  which  come  at 
the  angles.  Four  at  each  side,  four  at  one  end, 
and  two  at  the  other  (“Three  H’s”);  nine 
class-rooms  are  incorporated  with  the  hall  in 
an  able  way,  and  the  head  teacher  has  Little 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  others.  The  hall, 
103  ft.  by  4-2  ft.,  equal  to  5'3  ft.  per  scholar, 
runs  away  with  a good  deal  of  space  and  money. 
Four  at  each  end  and  three  at  each  side  gives  the 
power  of  using  eight  with  the  hall  (“Lux”). 
A design  with  six  on  each  side  and  one  at  each 
end  has  consequently  a most  prodigious  hall, 
168  ft.  long.  It  is  true  it  is  only  24  ft.  wide, 
and  that  it  strictly  conforms  to  the  most  exact- 
ing reading  of  the  letter  of  the  instructions, 
bxit  the  most  careful  framer  of  instructions  can 
never  imagine  that  his  mere  wording  will  have 
a sacredness  which  will  debar  students  from  an 
intelligent  construction  of  their  real  signifi- 
cance. 

2.  Class-rooms  grouped  round  a space,  rect- 
angular at  one  end  andjinishedat  the  other  with 
a many-sided  apse. — This  is  the  Sheffield  plan 
before  spoken  of,  mutalis  ynutandis.  Five  on 
each  side  and  four  in  the  apse  (“  A in  a circle  ”) 
makes  a very  large  hall,  120  ft.  by  54  ft.  So 
large  a building  is  expensive,  very  awkward  to 
use  with  comfort  to  voice  and  ear,  and  super- 
vision is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  be.  In  the 
Sheffield  plan  no  class-room  has  its  door  more 
than  40  ft.  from  tho  teacher’s  platform.  “Ad-  ' 
vance”has8ix  in  the  apse  and  a shorter  hall. 
Some  designs  with  class-rooms  only  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  teacher’s  platform,  but  with- 
out the  apsidal  arrangement,  give  more  shapely 
class-rooms.  “Plan”  is  a good  specimen,  the 
hall  only  83  ft.  long,  and  the  erection  of  the 
structure  in  two  parts  rather  easy  to  manage, 
not  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  others,  anything 
but  a “temporary  building”  would  be  the 
result. 

3.  Class-rooms  round  a pohjgon.  — “Experi- 
ence, 1882,”  stands  practically  alone  in  group- 
ing his  class-rooms  round  a polygon  of  fourteen 
sides.  This  very  logical  piece  of  work  com- 
mends itself  as  a vigorous  attempt  to  grapple 
with  tho  problem  at  first  hand.  The  hall  is 
66  ft.  across,  and  its  area  only  (as  the  author 
states)  3,473  superficial  feet.  There  are  eight 
class-rooms  treated  as  pairs,  for  120  when  the 
two  are  joined,  and  six  single  ones  round  about 
the  platform.  If  the  polygon  had  been  a little 
larger,  and  of  fifteen  sides,  the  passage  to  the 
laboratory  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Two  entrances  and  two  cloak-rooms  for  each 
sex,  which  are  provided  in  several  designs, 
would  be  desirable  in  so  large  a school.  This  is 
a plan  which  might  bo  carried  out  all  at  once  ; 
the  first  half  would  necessarily  be  that  contain- 
ing the  entrances  and  cloak-room,  and  most  of 
the  motive  of  the  design  would  be  missed  when 
that  half  stood  by  itself. 

Most  teachers,  who  have  been  used  to  class- 
rooms well  walled  round,  seem  to  think  meanly 
of  all  movable  wooden  partitions.  Still,  attempts 
of  this  kind  will  probably  bo  in  favour,  on 
several  grounds.  Mixed  schools  for  the  older 
children  have  perhaps  been  unduly  depreciated 
of  late  years ; in  America  and  among  Wesleyans, 
and  managers  of  British  Schools,  they  have 
stanch  advocates.  Tho  large  Hope-street 
School  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  is  pro- 
nounced a decided  success  as  a teaching  estab- 
lishment. This  is  a class-room  school,  with  a 
large  central  hall,  and  the  entire  school  is  under 
tho  superintendence  of  a head-master,  three 
masters  teaching  the  older  boys,  and  assistant 
mistresses  all  the  other  classes.  “ There  is 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a sufficient  number 
of  experienced  head-mistresses,  — the  great 
majority  of  female  teachers  get  married  before 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and,  therefore,  before 
they  have  had  time  to  acquire  mature  expe- 
rience. The  girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  are  under 
tho  superintendence  of  the  head-master,  who 
undertakes  the  work  of  teaching  as  his  pro- 
fession for  life,  and  whose  services  are,  there- 
fore,  valuable  after  he  has  had  the  experience 
which  is  so  much  needed  in  dealing  with  large 
numbers.” 

The  system  of  separate  thoroughly  divided 
class-rooms,  and  nothing  else,  meets  with  un- 
sparing criticism  at  times.  Some  look  askance 
at  tho  cost  of  providing  the  requisite  teaching 
power  ; others  lament  inefficiency  if  extremely 
ample  teaching  power  is  not  provided ; others 
regret  the  w’ant  of  unity  in  such  schools.  Mr. 

S.  N.  Stokes,  in  his  general  report  as  to  South- 
wark, for  1881,  regrets  that  a Board  school  is 
in  truth  a group  of  small  schools  lying  con- 
tiguous to  one  another.  “ The  link  between 


these  contiguous  schools  is  supposed  to  be  the 
head-teacher,  but  numerical  difficulties  in  the 
teaching  staff  often  render  his  influence  all  but 
nugatory.  A qualified  adult  teacher  should  be 
appointed  for  every  separate  school-room,  large 
or  small,  and  a slnlful  head-teacher  employed 
as  overlooker,  to  see  that  tho  class  teachers 
are  regular  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  theii' 
duties,  to  strengthen  whatever  may  be  found 
weak,  to  maintain  discipline,  to  attend  carefully 
to  all  parts  of  the  registration,  to  make  returns 
when  required,  and  to  receive  parents  and  other 
visitors.  A head-master  who  is  the  only  teacher 
in  a school-room  cannot  possibly  perform  these 
functions ; he  may  be  either  a class-teacher  or 
a head-teacher,  but  be  cannot  be  both.  Yet  in 
many  schools  not  only  is  tho  head-master  bound 
down  to  service  in  one  room,  as  the  only  teacher 
provided  for  it,  but  [the  number  of  teachers  on 
the  staff,  including  the  head -master,  falls 
below  the  number  of  separate  school-rooms  to 
be  taught ; hence,  one  or  more  rooms  must  be 
left  without  proper  teachers.  What  large  rooms 
were  originally  built  in  the  School  - Board 
schools  are  now  subdivided,  and  the  evil  is  in- 
creased.” The  ease  of  supervision  of  a well- 
arranged  set  of  grouped  class-rooms  will  com- 
mend school  buildings  such  as  are  proposed  at 
Finchley  to  many.  It  is  also  thought  that  the 
place  of  an  absent  adult  teacher  can  be  supplied 
for  a time,  without  serious  evil,  by  a younger 
teacher,  if,  the  partitions  being  opened  at 
times,  he  has  moral  support  from  others. 


DISCOVERY  OF  EGYPTIAN  PAPYRI. 

About  the  time  when  Arabi  Pasha  was 
issuing  his  pronunciamiento,  it  was  reported 
that  a distinguished  Oriental  scholar  of  Austria 
had  come  into  possession  of  a very  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  old  papyrus  docu- 
ments, and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
these  a number  of  veiy  important  facts  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  country,  its  civilisation, 
and  economical  conditions.  In  the  years  1877 
and  1878  certain  fellaheen  of  the  district  of 
El  Faijum,  long  celebrated  for  its  ottar  of  roses 
as  well  as  its  linen  fabrics,  discovered  a large 
number  of  papyri.  Most  of  them,  unfortunately, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand their  value ; nor  had  anything  been  done 
till  recently  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  con- 
tents. One  or  two  of  them,  however,  had  been 
sent  to  Vienna,  and  this  attracted  attention  to 
the  subject.  Through  the  efforts  of  a Vienna 
merchant,  M.  Theodor  Graf,  who  has  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Land  of  the  Nile, 
it  has  been  brought  about  that  an  immense 
number  of  these  papyri,  nearly  ten  thousand 
separate  Avritings,  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion,  and  probably  from  destruction.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  a complete  set  of  archives. 
They  are  now  in  Vienna. 

The  documents,  according  to  Professor  Kara- 
bacek,  of  Vienna  University,  who  is  engaged 
in  examining  them,  and  who  intends,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  publish  some  of  them,  consist  exclu- 
sively of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  first  half 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  isfound  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mixed  character  of  the  races  who 
have  occupied  Egypt,  these  papyri  contain 
documents  in  several  languages,  - — Greek, 
Arabic,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Persian. 
Many  of  the  papyri  contain  the  same  words  or 
records  in  two  or  three  languages,  as,  for 
instance,  an  Arabic  text  with  translation  into 
other  tongues.  There  are  also  some  pieces 
given  both  in  Persian  and  Coptic,  a circum- 
stance of  very  rare  occurrence  hitherto  in 
literary  history.  These  documents  are  likely 
to  be  of  tho  greatest  interest  and  value  to 
Persian  scholars,  as  they  belong  to  a period  in 
the  development  of  Persian  with  which  hardly 
any  extant  manuscripts  are  connected.  This  is 
the  so-called  Pehlevi  period.  They  are  expected 
to  throw  much  light  on  this  era.  They  prove 
the  interesting  fact  that,  during  the  years  616 
to  618,  as  Arabic  writers  had  stated,  though 
modem  critics  had  doubted  the  statement, 
Egypt  belonged  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

With  reference  to  Arabic  papyri,  five  of  which 
Professor  Karabacek  has  published,  in  a small 
treatise,  entitled,  “ The  Papyrus  Discovery  of  El 
Faijum,”  almost  all  the  relations  of  the  public  and 
private  life  of  Islam  are  touched  on.  Amoxg 
these  papyri  there  arc  some  state  documents, 
which,  although  only  fragmentary,  afford  an 
insight  into  tie  hitherto  xinknown  formal 
business  and  phraseology  of  Arabic  public 
offices.  There  are  also  some  valuable  land 
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registers,  dating  from  the  notorious  survey  of 
Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
They  not  only  present  us  with  a picture  of  a 
laud  registry,  descending  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  mention  a large  number  of  new  names  of 
places,  but  they  also  accurately  fix  the  position 
of  many  localities  already  known  by  name,  and 
make  ua  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and 
specialities  of  numerous  places.  By  help  of 
these  registers,  Professor  Karabacek  has,  after 
loug  calculations,  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that 
the  method  of  land  surveying  in  Egypt  has 
remained  identical  during  the  last  1,000  years, 
and  that  it  is  based  on  the  method  followed 
under  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Another  interesting  portion  of  the  collection 
cousists  of  the  receipts  given  in  the  name  of 
the  governors  and  collectors  of  tribute,  and 
belonging  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century.  One  such  receipt 
gives  evidence  that  a joke  of  Ilaram-al-Raschid 
was  actually  carried  out,—  a joke  such  as  could 
only  have  been  imagined  in  the  fabulous  atmo- 
sphere of  that  court.  The  caliph's  all-powerful 
minister,  Jafar,  had  picked  up  one  of  his  early 
acquaintances,  a fellow  in  rags,  out  of  the  back 
slums  of  Bagdad,  and  had  proposed  him  to  the 
caliph  as  Governor  of  Egj-pt.  Haroun  actually 
appointed  him  to  the  post,  and  instructed  him 
to  proceed  in  his  rags  to  Egypt,  and  in  that 
condition  to  present  to  the  then  governor  his 
letters  of  recall,  the  caliph  wishing  thus  to 
humiliate  that  functionary,  because  he  had  been 
refractory.  And  all  this  was  really  carried  out. 
Of  the  parvenu,  Omar-ibn-Mihran, — for  such 
was  the  name  of  tke  lucky  ragged  fellow  from 
Bagdad, — no  written  document  had  hitherto 
been  extant.  But  among  the  papers  found  in 
t'aijilm,  there  is  one  belonging  to  the  year  791 
or  702. 

The  collection  further  contains  a number  of 
very  instructive  private  documents,  such  as 
marriage-contracts  and  farming  agreements, 
bonds,  and  other  similar  documents  certified  by 
notaries.  There  are  also  receipts  for  sums 
allowed  for  alimentation  and  for  rents  of  land 
and  tenements.  There  are  all  sorts  of  bills, 
some  referring  to  the  incomes  from  estates  or 
rent-rolls,  others  relating  to  the  irrigating 
canals,  others  for  goods  delivered.  Then  there 
are  lists  of  conscriptions  and  of  the  occupants 
of  Coptic  monasteries ; passports  and  personal 
cards,  letters  of  introduction,  lists  of  wages, 
and  all  sorts  of  private  correspondence,  some  of 
which  betrays  the  secrets  of  jealous  and  quarrel- 
some wives  ; miscellaneous  notices,  exercises  in 
>\Titing  with  marginal  remarks,  studies  of  the 
calendar,  recipes,  stories  and  traditions,  together 
>vith  other  writings  of  a religious  character,  as 
prayers ; but  there  is  not  a trace  to  be  found  of 
the  Koran. 

^ From  this  mass  of  documents  Professor 
Karabacek  has  selected  a laud  registry,  a land- 
rent  receipt,  a house-rent  receipt,  a medical 
recipe  (medicament;  ventrem  laxantis),  as  well 
as  a prayer  with  a political  colouring,  and  has 
published  them  with  full  explanatory  notes. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  light  which  the 
entire  collection  of  papjTi  so  fortunately  rescued 
in  El  Faijum  is  calculated  to  throw  upon  a 
period  of  Ee-yptian  history  of  which  hitherto 
little  or  nothing  had  been  known. 


OBITUARY. 

Blafch/ord  S'  Son,  Builders,  Tavistock. — Both 
members  of  this  respected  West  Country  firm 
have  passed  away.  A year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
.fohn  Blatchford,  the  junior  representative,  died 
after  a long  illness  at  Bournemouth,  and  on  the 
3rd  inst.  Mr.  Henry  Blatchford,  the  father, 
followed.  He  was  iu  his  sixty-third  year,  and 
died  at  Tavistock,  his  native  place,  in  which  he 
had  worked  his  way  up  to  a high  position, 
holding  many  public  offices,  and  for  several 
years  being  portreeve  (i.e.,  mayor)  of  the  town. 
As  contractors,  they  did  some  of  the  best  works 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  restored  numerous 
churches  under  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
Mr.  James  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  and  other  emi- 
nent architects.  The  Girls'  High  School  at 
Plymouth  and  the  Dawlish  Railway  - station 
may  be  named  amongst  their  public  works. 
Mr.  Henry  Blatchford  was  a shrewd,  good- 
humoured,  hard-working  contractor.  He  was 
a strict  Wesleyan,  but  in  no  way  straight-laced, 
and  could  give  and  enjoy  a joke  with  any  one. 
He  was  deservedly  popular  among  all  classes, 
and  a large  concourse  of  people  witnessed  his 
burial. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

“ I go  ] aud  to'Hirds  three  or  four  o'clock, 

Look  for  tlio  news  that  the  Guild-hall  affords. ” 

King  Jiichard  III.,  act  iii.  se.  5. 
The  works  which  are  in  progress  afford  an 
opportunity  that  should  not  be  missed  of  view- 
ing the  exterior  of  the  Guildhall.  New  offices 
are  about  to  be  erected  in  the  place  of  those 
which,  obscuring  more  than  half  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  hall,  lined  the  passage  into  Basing- 
hall-street.  Portions  of  the  buildings  recently 
demolished  were  co-eval  with  the  Guildhall 
itself,  which  dates  from  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
Thomas  Knowles,  in  the  year  I-IH.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  two  crypts  can  be  seen  of  that 
structure,  for  after  the  Great  Fire  the  four 
exterior  walls  with  the  towers  and  buttresses 
were  recased,  and  an  additional  story  was 
constructed.  For  the  incongruous  flattened 
roof  attributed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
present  one,  with  its)?t?c7ie  aud  sixteen  dormer 
windows,  was  substituted  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
after  the  dosigiis  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City 
Architect,  assisted  to  some  extent  by  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  and  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  The  demo- 
lition of  the  architect’s  office,  formerly  the 
Cash  and  Freedom  offices,  of  the  Exchequer 
Court,  and  the  Town  Clerk’s  offices  beneath  it, 
brings  to  view  two  of  the  windows  which  light 
the  crypts  now  used  as  a carpenter’s  shop  and 
a store  of  timber  plant  for  staging  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the 
eastern  crypt  the  dagger  is  present  in  the  civic 
shield  upon  the  bosses  in  the  side  aisles,  whereas 
in  those  of  the  centre  aisle  it  does  not  appear. 
The  Exchequer  Court  is  still  distinguishable  by 
its  pink-coloured  western  wall,with  the  beautiful 
doorway  therein  which  has  j ust  been  discovered, 
being  all  that  now  remains  of  the  chamber 
erected  in  the  year  1425.  This  was  originally 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  Mayor’s  Court. 
The  foundations,  including  two  curious  arches, 
arc  now  being  covered  over  with  a layer  of 
asphalte. 

The  transfer  of  the  City  Sittings  to  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice  would  render  vacant 
the  two  courts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Guildhall- 
yard.  The  present  building  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  chapel  aud  Bakewcll  (or  Blackwell) 
Hall,  which  wore  pulled  down  for  its  erection 
just  sixtyyears  ago.  Could  this  further  change 
have  been  foreseen,  the  chapel,  at  any  rate, 
might  have  been  suffered  to  remain.  Dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  All  Saints  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  year  1431,  it  formed  an  agreeable  foil  to  the 
southern  porch  of  the  Hall.  The  porch  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.,  and  was 
a notable  feature  of  the  building  when  seen 
from  King-street.  Altered  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  successor,  it  endured 
more  disfigurement  at  the  hands  of  George 
Dance  (1789).  For  a long  period  before  its 
destruction  the  chapel  served  as  the  Coart  of 
Requests,  though  it  was  customary  to  hold  a 
service  here  before  the  Lord  Mayor’s  annual 
feast.  The  statues  of  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Charles  I.  which  stood  over  the  en- 
trance from  the  yard,  togetherwith  the  windows, 
were  preserved  in  the  Guildhall.  The  former 
library  adjoined  the  chapel.  It  was  founded  by 
John  Coventry  and  John  Carpenter,  executors  to 
Sir  Richard  Whittington’s  will.  Stow  says  that 
the  books  and  other  contents  were  removed  by 
the  Protector  Somerset,  who  broke  his  promise 
to  return  them.  The  library  then  became  a 
warehouse  for  Bakewell  Hall,  a weekly  market- 
place for  woollen  cloths,  established  by  the 
Corporation  20th  Rich.  II.  The  house,  origin- 
ally that  of  the  Basing  family,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Bakewell,  temp.  Edward  III., 
and  was  rebuilt  after  the  Fire.  Some  interest- 
ing drawings  of  this  hall  and  the  chapel,  by  G. 
Shepherd,  are  comprised  in  the  Grace  Collec- 
tion, British  Museum. 


Plumbers’  Work. — An  action  was  brought 
by  a plumber  named  Dee  in  the  Croydon 
County  Court  on  Monday  against  a civil 
engineer  named  Dalgairns  for  upwards  of  SOL, 
for  the  erection  of  a lavatory.  Defendant  made 
a counter-claim  of  120L,  on  the  ground  that  the 
work,  being  improperly  done,  sewer  air  escaped 
into  the  house,  and  caused  the  illness  of  six 
members  of  the  household,  and  the  death  of  his 
son.  He,  therefore,  claimed  the  doctor’s  bill 
and  other  expenses.  The  judge  struck  out  the 
plaintiff’s  claim  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant. 


RIMINI. 

We  hasten  now  to  the  great  work  of  Sigis- 
mund,* — the  famous  TempioMalatestiano, which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  his  greatest  claim  not 
alone  to  the  interest  of  all  artists,  but  to  all 
students  of  that  active  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  bearings  of  which  on  our  modern  civili- 
sation we  arc  now  commencing  to  understand. 

As  the  work  of  the  great  architect  Leo 
Battista  Alberti ; as  one  of  the  earliest  produc- 
tions in  the  style  which  is  associated  with  the 
Renaissance ; from  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
founder,  the  architect,  and  the  artists  generally 
who  worked  under  his  control,  the  humble  Gothic 
chui'ch  which  Sigismund  converted  into  a 
famous  temple  has  long  rauked  among  the  most 
interesting  architectural  relics  of  Italy.  Like  so 
many  other  churches  in  the  peninsula,  the  great 
work  was  destined  to  remain  incomplete  ; 
neither  the  exterior  nor  the  interior  was  ever 
terminated,  and  yet  the  temple  remains  as  a 
monument  of  the  highest  order  of  the  interest- 
ing peiiod  in  architecture  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  first  idea  of  the  edifice  having  been  con- 
ceived in  1445,  Brunelleschi,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  already  achieved  his  revolution  in 
architecture  by  his  bold  innovation  on  the 
Gothic  traditions.  Alberti  was,  in  his  turn,  to 
carry  further  the  attack  iu  the  building  he 
erected  for  Sigismund,  and  iu  which  all  the 
architectural  elements  were  to  be  borrowed 
from  antiquity,  but  vivified  by  the  new  spirit  of 
the  day.  Under  hie  active  and  all-seeing  direc- 
tion,— Alberti,  like  Leonardo,  was  a universal 
scholar, — the  sculptors  he  employed  aided  iu 
the  production  of  a conception  which,  with 
Sigismund’s  suggestions,  remains  to  show  the 
genius  of  the  Florentine  architect. 

Sigismuud’s  first  intention  had  been  to  erect 
the  temple  entirely  from  its  foundations,  but 
the  Gothic  church  of  San  Francesco  already  con- 
taining a number  of  his  ancestors’  tombs,  Alberti 
determined  to  preserve  this  original  nucleus, — 
a disposition  which,  far  from  impeding  his 
plana,  was  iu  his  hands  only  further  to  show  the 
startling  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new 
style,  of  which  he  so  boldly  showed  evidence. 

To  the  life  of  Alberti,  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  the  Renaissance,  M.  Yriarte  devotes 
a most  interesting  stndy,  which  it  is  beyond  our 
limits  to  attempt  even  to  summarise.  Alberti 
will  ^remain  to  all  time  the  type  of  the  culti- 
vated ideal  architect,  a master  not  alone  of  his 
own  profession,  but  a brilliant  proficient  in 
all  the  kindred  arts ; a distinguished  classic 
scholar,  a learned  archaeologist, — he  was,  in 
fact,  the  true  architect  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  that  lofty  art  required  in  its  followers  an 
acquaintance  with  and  practice  in  all  the  sister 
ai’ts.  If  in  his  conceptions,  noble  and  grandiose 
as  they  are,  a certain  coldness  is  noticeable, — 
the  Church  of  Sant’  Andrea  at  Mantua  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  Italy, — none 
can  deny  to  Alberti  the  high  and  earnest  ideal 
that  breathes  iu  all  his  creations.  Malatesta 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Alberti  in  Florence 
somewhere  about  1435,  and  immediately  deter- 
mined that  to  him  ho  would  entrust  the  erection 
of  his  temple.  In  144G  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  edifice  was  laid.  In  order  to  conform  to 
Sigismund’s  desire  to  preserve  the  original 
Gothic  church,  the  architect  retained  its  outer 
walls,  covering  the  whole  with  a shell  of  marble 
entirely  independent  of  the  under-work.  The 
result  is  curious ; the  contrast  between  the 
pointed  windows  of  the  primitive  building  and 
the  severely  classical  conception  of  Alberti. 
At  but  a few  steps  from  the  church  rises  the 
Roman  arch  of  Augustas,  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  great  Flaminian  Way  which  led  to  Rome. 
The  sober  proportions  and  elegant  details  of 
this  monument  wc  may  feel  sure  influenced  in 
no  small  measure  the  Florentine  artist  in  his 
design. 

Any  description  of  the  temple  would  carry  us 
further  thau  the  limits  at  our  disposal,  while 
copious  illustrations  would  be  absolutely  requi- 
site to  give  to  the  render  unacquainted  with  the 
original  any  conception  of  its  peculiar  style. 
The  design  is  of  the  simplest,  consisting  of 
three  arches  rising  on  a sub-basement  and 
supporting  a pediment  which  remains  incom- 
plete,— a building,  in  fact,  of  the  basilica  form  ; 
the  lateral  facades  are  even  simpler,  consisting 
of  a series  of  Classic  arches  which  enframe  the 
Gothic  pointed  windows  of  the  original  church 

* “ Un  Condottiere  au  XVo  Siecle.  Eimiru:  Etudes  sur 
les  Lettros  et  lea  Arts  a la  Cour  des  Malatestaa.”  By 
diaries  Yriarte.  Paris:  J.  Rothschild.  See  p.  8,  ante.  ; 
also,  for  Illustrations,  p.  11  and  p.  41  in  present  number. 
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vover  whicli  Alberti’s  shell  is  built.  It  is  in  its 
simplicity  that  resides  the  grandeur  of  the 
effect  of  Alberti’s  design,  incomplete  as  it 
remains.  In  vain  Sigismund  displayed  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  utmost  zeal,  bringing 
materials  away, — strange  anomaly  for  so  ardent 
a lover  of  antiquity, — from  Classic  buildings  at 
Ravenna,  in  Rimini  itself,  and  from  Sparta  ; the 
project  was  destined  never  to  be  carried  out. 
•Such,  with  very  sliglit  modifications,  as  avg  see 
the  temple  now,  it  was  left  in  the  year  of  its 
founder’s  death. 

Probably  no  greater  conti'ast  could  be  con- 
/■eived  than  that  which  e.vists  between  the 
simplicity  of  the  exterior  and  the  grandeur  and 
richness  of  the  interior  of  Alberti’s  temple. 
The  decoration,  even  Avhen  only  judged  by  the 
view  we  are  able  to  reproduce,  will,  Ave  think, 
be  admired  by  all,  bearing  as  it  does  the  charac- 
teristic stamp  of  all  the  early  Renaissance  work 
in  being  distributed  Avith  a Avise  sobriety  Avhicb 
in  no  Avay  interferes  with  the  leading  architec- 
tural liues.  A large  naA'e,  on  each  side  a scries 
of  chapels  separated  by  pillars  and  arches,  these 
-latter  pointed, — as  will  be  seen  in  the  interior 
view, — a happy  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
•architect  effected  the  difficult  transition  betAveeu 
the  original  thirteenth-century  form  of  the 
edifice  which  he  had  to  respect  aud  the  very 
different  style  with  Avhich  ho  Avas  desirous  to 
produce  his  effect.  The  chapels  are  eight  in 
number,  four  on  each  side,  all  richly  decorated 
with  symbolic  and  allegorical  sculptures.  In 
every  direction  the  utmost  decorative  use  is 
made  of  the  characteristic  Malatestian  scut- 
ebeon  Avith  its  roses,  its  three  heads  and  saw- 
tooth pattern.  Everything,  from  the  entwined 
initials  of  Sigismund  aud  his  mistress  Isotta, 
freely  scatteredover  frieze  and  Avails,  to  the  dusky 
elephants  and  other  heraldic  elements  Avhich 
bear  the  Avoight  of  the  massive  pillars,  is  intended 
to  recall  the  foitnder  of  the  temple,  to  breathe 
the  spii’it  of  antiquity  and  of  Greece.  In  no 
single  spot  is  the  religious  destination  of  the 
temple  ever  hinted  at,  a feature  Avliich  in  later 
years  was  set  down  as  no  small  item  in  the  ; 
■charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Sigismund  by 
the  Pope. 

Much  as  AV6  should  wish,  we  are  unable  to 
follow  M.  Yriarte  in  his  lengthy  and  interesting 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  many  sculp- 
tured allegories  scattered  over  the  building, 
most  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  tradition, 
lie  ascribes  to  the  hand  of  Agostino  di  Duccio. 
Perkins,  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  his  “Tuscan 
Sculptors,”  attributes  these  works  to  Benedetto 
da  Maiano, — a singular  error  for  the  learned 
American  AAi-itcr  to  have  committed,  since 
Benedetto  could  only  have  been  eight  years  of 
age  when  the  Malatestian  temple  Avas  founded. 
Vasari  has  boldly  ascribed  the  AA'orks  to  Luca 
della  Robbia,  but  M.  Yriarte,  from  a comparison 
with  Agostino’s  Avork  at  Perugia,  in  the  Church 
■of  San  Bernardino,  in  the  Bargello  Museum, 
and  elseAvhere,  unhesitatingly  attributes  the 
Rimini  sculptures,  many  of  Avhioh  are  in  the 
stacciato, — literally  crushed  AA’orb, — peculiar  to 
Donatello  and  his  school,  to  that  great  Floren- 
tine’s pupil,  Agostino  di  Duccio.  "We  may 
observe  that  the  series  of  representations  of 
these  allegorical  decorations  form  some  of  the 
most  valuable  illustrations  in  M.  Yriarte’s  Avork. 
To  the  student  of  Renaissance  art  these  figures 
should  prove  of  the  utmost  interest.  That  the 
ai'tist  of  the  San  Bernardino  sculptures  and 
those  at  Rimini  is  one  and  the  same  Ave  con- 
sider is  clearly  proved  by  M.  Yriarte,  thanks  to 
his  illustrations,  which  render  the  comparison 
so  delightful  and  easy. 

Alberti’s  Avork  Avas,  as  we  have  remarked, 
destined  never  to  be  terminated.  The  existing 
iroof,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  see,  can  never 
have  been  designed  by  the  great  Renaissance 
artist.  From  a rare  medal  by  Jfatteo  da  Pasti, 
who,  it  may  he  mentioned,  Avas  Sigismund’s 
secretary,  it  would  appear  that  a dome  AA-as 
projected,  and  M.  Yriarte,  in  his  copious 
appendix,  brings  forward  a mass  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  correspondence  engaged 
in  on  this  question  betAveen  the  architect 
Da  Pasti  and  other  authorities,  respecting  a 
f)oint  Avhich  promised  serious  difficulties, — 
difficulties  Avhich  doubtless  led  to  the  scheme 
•being  eventually  abandoned. 

The  part  played  by  sculpture  in  the  decora- 
tion of  Alberti’s  design  Avas,  Ave  see,  very  im- 
portant. Although  Vasari  is  in  error  Avlien  he 
•attributes  most  of  the  works  to  the  great 
masters  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
•the  artists  employed  were  no  mean  proficients; 
'but  the  chief  point  worthy  of  attention  is,  Ave 


think,  the  part  played  in  this  collaboration  by 
the  architect,  Avho  Avith  such  masterly  ability 
knew  hoAV  to  direct  the  artists  under  his  control 
while  availing  himself  of  their  skill  to  render 
their  Avork  subservient  to  the  Avhole.  “ We 
have  here,”  truly  remarks  M.  Yriarte,  “a  further 
proof  that  it  is  discipline  Avhich  is  force,  aud 
that  AA'hen  an  architect  enjoys  sufficient  authority 


' repose  the  ashes  of  the  great  Greek  humanist, 
' the  introducer  into  Italy  of  the  AA-orship  (for 
such  it  was)  of  Plato,  Gemisthus  Pletho,  ashes 
which  Sigismund  in  his  zeal  bore  back  to  Rimini 
from  their  last  resting-place  in  Greece  Avhere  the 
great  scholar  had  died.  Next  in  order  comes 
Roberto  Volturio,  Sigismund’s  military  engineer. 
Tbo  other  tombs  contain  various  other  inmates 


Lateral  Facade  of  San  Francesco. 


to  maintain  each  of  his  collaborators  in  his 
proper  place,  he  is  sure  to  arrive  at  remarkable 
results.” 

A most  interesting  cha]itcr  is  devoted  to  the 
tombs  of  San  Francesco,  Avhich  Sigismund 
intended  to  render  a Pantheon  for  the  ashes  of 
those  scholars  Avhom  he  had  in  his  life  gathered 


of  Malatesta’s  palace.  Each  in  his  day  was  a 
favoured  pensioner  of  the  literary  cnndottie7-e 
who,  Avith  his  charming  mistress,  Isotta, — the 
original  of  Matteo  da  Pasti’s  beautiful  medal, 
and  towhom  Yriarte  devotes  a most  interesting 
chapter, — gathered  about  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  a refined  and  cultivated  court, 


Doorway  of  Sail  Domenico  de  Ft-saro. 


about  him,  and  with  whose  memory  he  desired 
in  death  to  be  handed  down  Avith  gratitude  to 
posterity.  In  each  of  the  seven  exterior  arches 
of  the  church,  reproduced  in  our  view,  is  placed 
the  tomb  of  one  of  his  court,  the  most  brilliant 
member  of  which  opens  the  series,  Baainio  the 
poet ; next  to  whom  is  Giusto  de’  Conti,  the 
author  of  the  “Bella  Mano”;  next  to  him 


AA'hich  has  left  its  mark  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Sigismund’s  premature  death  and  the  ill- 
fated  termination  of  his  ambitious  schemes, 
Avas  destined  to  interrupt  the  realisation  of  his 
grandiose  idea.  Ilis  own  tomb, — a vieAv  of 
AA’hich  we  reproduce, — Avill,  it  is  true,  be  found 
in  the  temple  he  erected;  it  had  been  carried 
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out  during  the  life  of  Sigismund  from  the 
designs  of  Alberti,  whose  characteristic  hand  it 
will  be  seen  it  plainly  shows.  The  great  con- 
doitiere'a  later  life  was  destined  to  be  filled 
with  a singular  series  of  misfortunes.  In  pur- 
suit of  the  ambitious  plans  which  had  tormented 
him  throughout  his  life,  he  alone  succeeded  in 
.arousing  the  anger  of  the  Pope, — the  learned 
Piccolomini  Pius  II., — who,  not  content  witli 
excommunicating  Sigismund,  ordered  his  effigy 
to  bo  burned  in  public  in  Rome.  A hiunblo  and 
humiliating  amende  honorahln  was  the  sole  con- 
dition of  the  great  wannor’s  pardon,  a blow  to 
his  pride  from  which,  with  the  loss  of  most  of 
liis  possessions,  he  would  seem  never  to  have 
recovered.  It  was  but  characteristic  of  Ids 
romantic  career  and  his  singular  race  that  he 
should  have  planned  the  assassination  of  tlie 
Pontiff,  and,  dagger  in  hand,  at  the  very  steps 
of  the  papal  throne,  have  fallen  dramatically  on 
his  knees  to  ask  pardon  for  his  sacrilegious  di’- 
sign.  From  this  moment  the  great  warrior’s 
life  may  be  said  to  have  run  its  course,  and,  in 
l‘tC8,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one,  Sigismund 
Malatesta  succumbed,  shorn  of  almost  all  his 
possessions,  a victim  of  the  ambition  which  had 
leagued  against  him  the  whole  of  Italy. 

The  story  of  the  great  condottiere’n  life  is,  as 
wo  have  already  remarked,  one  long  romance, 
which  in  itself,  apai't  from  its  artistic  and 
literary  merit,  suffices  to  render  M.  Yriarto’s 
book  of  interest  not  alone  to  the  ]'rofession,  but 
to  all  readers. 


THE  STEAM  YACHT  BOADICEA. 

This  yacht  was,  during  last  spring,  built  by 
Mr.  William  Pearce  (Messrs.  Elder  & Co.),  of 
Fairlight  Yard,  Glasgow,  for  himself,  and  is 
fitted  throughout  in  an  elegant  and  costly 
manner.  Our  illustration  shows  the  main 
saloon,  w’hieh  is  constructed  entirely  in  dai’k 
mahogany,  the  caps  and  panels  of  the  pilasters 
surrounding  it  being  of  carton  pierre,  with 
dolphins,  Ac.,  and  they  are  coloured  a dark 
leather  gold,  the  cove  above  being  a much  lighter 
gold,  leading  uji  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  in  ivory 
with  gold  mouldings.  The  lower  panels  between 
the  pilasters  are  of  silk,  the  three  upper  ones  on 
each  side  containing  oil  paintings,  by  Mr.  James 
Guthrie,  of  the  heads  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Nelson,  and  other  naval  celebrities.  Tlio  ports, 
of  which  there  are  four,  have  stained-glass 
slides.  The  couches  are  upholstered  in  rich 
olive  velvet,  and  the  curtains  shown  are  of 
Persian  embroidery  upon  satin,  and  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a magnificent  Axminster  carpet 
of  speci.'il  design. 

The  whole  of  the  internal  fittings,  upholstery, 
&c.,  including  the  six  State-rooms,  owner’s 
cabin  (which  is  in  pollard  oak),  and  the  ladies’ 
cabin,  which  is  in  American  walnut,  have  been 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
& Howell,  art  furnishers,  of  108,  St.  Vincent- 
street,  Glasgow". 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  FOR 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 

In  a competition  for  obtaining  a design  for 
public  buildings  for  Middlesbrough,  a few 
months  ago,  and  referred  to  by  us  at  the  time, 
the  design  submitted  under  the  title  “ Law  and 
Order,”  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  was  selected,  and 
is  now  about  to  be  carried  out.  We  give  a view 
of  the  proposed  building.  On  first  taking  the 
work  in  hand  the  architect  was  somewhat 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adopting  stone  or  brick  for  the  external  facing 
of  these  buildings;  but,  after  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  principal  buildings  in  Middlesbrough, 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  stone  build- 
ings suffer  too  greatly  from  the  effects  of  the 
smoko  caused  by  the  several  industries  of  the 
district,  and  consequently  assume  a dark  and 
gloomy  monotony,  whereas  buildings  of  brick, 
if  liberally  relieved  with  stone  dressings, 
present  a pleasing  contrast,  even  under  the  in- 
evitable effects  of  smoke-stain.  He,  therefore, 
adopted  a combination  of  brick  and  stone.  The 
Town-hall  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
site,  and  consists  of  a large  hall,  measuring 
118  ft.  by  CO  ft.  This  hall  is  lighted  by  eight 
two-light  windows  on  the  north  and  south  ele- 
vations, and  on  the  north  or  principal  facade, 
towards  Corporation-road,  five  sculptured 
figures,  representing  Art,  Science,  Commerce, 
Mnsic,  and  Literature,  are  introduced.  The 
floor  of  the  hall  is  composed  of  ” Dennett’s  fire- 
proof construction,”  with  a w’ooden  floor  above ; 
and  below  the  hall  is  a covered  space  of  the  i 


same  size,  which  may  be  utilised  in  wet  weather 
for  the  parade  or  drill  of  the  jiolice,  and  also  as 
a shelter  for  large  audiences  waiting  for  their 
carriages  after  leaving  assemblies  and  meetings 
in  the  Town-hall.  ” Dennett’s  floor”  is  adopted 
notonlyas  aprotection  against  fire, butto  obviate 
the  necessity  of  columns,  which  would  consider- 
ably interfere  with  the  drilling  of  the  police. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  building  are  situated, 
on  the  semi-hasement  plan,  a heating-chamber, 
20  ft.  by  10  ft.  3 in.;  refreshment-room  stores, 
20  ft.  bv  10  ft.  3 in. ; coal-collar  and  urinals, 
with  staircases  rising  to  the  body  of  the  hall, 
dress  balcony  and  gallery,  the  space  used  for 
urinals  being  the  lowest  story  of  the  tower. 
The  tower  ns  it  rises  affords  the  following 
accommodation:  — On  the  ground  ■ floor,  the 
vestibule  giving  upon  the  body  of  the  great 
hall ; on  the  first  floor,  a like  vestibule,  from 
which  access  is  given  to  the  smoking-room, 
refresliment-room,  bar.  and  south  staircase ; 
and  above  those  the  weight-chamber,  bell- 
chamber,  and  dial-chamber,  in  connexion  -untb 
the  clock.  At  the  end  of  this  portion  of  the 
building  are  placed,  on  the  semi-basement 
floor,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  dressing-rooms, 
measuring  20  ft.  by  IG  ft.  3 in.  respectively, 
property-room,  entrance  lobbies,  staircases  up 
to  the  platform,  lavatories,  coal-houses,  water- 
closets,  &c.  On  the  ground-floor  are  two  com- 
mittee-rooms, each  measuring  22  ft.  by  20  ft., 
organ-chamber,  platform,  and  staircases  in 
connexion  with  the  same. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  committee-rooms, 
each  measuring  28  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  staircase 
thereto  ; also  main  landing  and  external 
balcony,  from  whicli  maybe  delivered  speeches, 
declarations  of  the  poll,  Ac.,  to  the  public. 
The  sculptured  figure  upon  the  apex  of  the 
gable  to  the  main  west  entrance  (as  pictured  on 
tlie  design)  represents  St.  George,  the  patron 
saint  of  England.  To  the  south  of  this  town- 
hall  block,  extending  the  full  length  cast  and 
west  of  the  same,  is  a covered  carriago-way, 
with  a glass  roof,  glazed  on  Renrlle's  system. 
This  carriage-way  makes  a strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  town-hall  proper  and 
the  rest  of  the  buildiug,  and  ” Law  and  Order” 
points  out  how  easily,  under  this  arrangement, 
it  would  be  to  build  the  town-hall  block  at  a 
later  date  if  such  an  idea  were  entertained, 
without  in  the  least  way  interfering  with  the 
remainder  of  the  buildings.  The  police  depart- 
ment is  situated  about  midway  of  the  site,  with 
its  principal  elevation  towards  Dunning-street. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  the  main  entrances 
from  Dunning-street  to  the  police-court  and 
police  offices,  over  the  former  of  which  is  intro- 
duced a sculptured  figure  representing  Justice. 
Here  is  provided  the  police-court,  55  ft.  by 
40  ft.  The  houses  of  the  chief  constable  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade  arc 
amalgamiited,  although  thoroughly  distinct  and 
separate  in  their  arrangements,  within  the  block 
of  buildings  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
archway,  between  Dunning-street  and  the  quad- 
rangle. A considerable  portion  of  the  accom- 
modation for  the  fire  brigade  is  situated  above 
the  basement,  and  the  offices  of  the  inspector 
of  nuisances  and  the  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures  .are  situated  in  the  semi-detached  base- 
ment, and  above  is  the  auditor  and  cashier’s 
office.  Other  rooms  for  the  use  of  town  officials 
are  conveniently  situated.  Situated  ia  the  very 
centre  of  the  Russell-streetfa^ade  is  the  council- 
chamber,  measuring  55  ft.  by  35  ft.,  to  the 
north  of  which,  and  looking  on  to  the  large 
quadrangle,  is  a committee-room  3G  ft.  by  21  ft., 
well  lighted  by  two  tw’o-ligbt  windows  and  one 
oriel  window.  From  these  windows  may  be 
witnessed  in  fine  weather  the  drilling  of  the 
police  and  the  exercise  of  the  fire  brigade. 

To  the  west  of  the  council  chamber  is 
another  committee-room,  27  ft.  by  18  ft.  3 in. 
Adjoining  these  several  apartments  are  spacious 
main  landings  and  vestibules,  which  give  ap- 
proach to  the  lavatories,  &c.  The  remainder 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  principal  stair- 
cases east  and  west  of  the  clock.  Immediately 
below  the  council  chamber  is  the  School  Board 
Department.  The  free  library  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  south-west  angle  of  the  site.  The 
principal  room  measures  GO  ft.  by.  40  ft. ; and, 
amongst  other  provisions,  is  a writing-room  for 
the  benefit  of  members  making  references  to 
works.  Adjoining  the  free  library  on  the  north 
and  on  the  Albert-road  facade  are  situated  the 
Guardians’  offices;  and  the  offices  of  the  Water 
Board  are  between  the  archway  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians’  offices  and  the 
west  end  of  the  covered  carriage-drive.  It  is 


proposed  to  concentrate  nearlythe  whole  of  the 
principal  drains  to  one  focus, — namely,  a large 
and  well-trapped  tank  or  man-hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle,  from  which  12-inch  main 
trunk  drain  outlets  will  be  run. 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS,  LUND, 
SWEDEN. 

Lrxu  University,  Acnde»ii((.  Carolinn  Con- 
ciliatrix,  celebrated  its  bicentenary  jubilee  in 
1808,  when  it  was  decided  to  erect  a new  build- 
ing. That  edifice  was  finished  in  1882,  and 
inaugurated  on  September  27  of  that  year,  200 
years  after  tho  re-establishmcnt  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  1GS2,  by  Charles  XII.  When 
Charles  X.,  after  the  Peace  of  Roeskilde,  in 
1G58.  visited  Lund  for  the  first  time,  he  com- 
missioned Bishop  Winstmp  to  lay  before  him 
plans  for  transforming  the  gymnasium  of  Lund 
into  a university.  Tliis  scheme,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  until  16G8,  under  Charles  XL, 
when  the  university  was  opened.  Its  pro- 
fessors then  were  Danes,  Germans,  and  Swedes. 
When  tho  Danes  took  back  the  province  of 
Scania  from  Sweden,  tho  University  of  Lund 
was  dissolved,  in  order  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
functions  of  that  of  Copenhagen.  Charles  XII. 
re-opened  it,  as  stated  above.  There  were  at 
that  time  eight  chairs, — two  of  theology,  one  of 
jurisprudence,  one  of  medicine,  and  four  of 
philosophy,  and  all  the  professors  were  Swedes. 
The  number  of  students  was  about  300.  During 
the  wars  of  Charles  XII.,  Lund  University,  like 
other  institutions,  was  much  neglected  and  fell 
into  decay;  biit  it  gradually  rose  again  after 
that  king’s  reign,  until  it  reached  its  most 
flourishing  period  in  1728.  In  that  year  Kilian 
Stoba?us,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Linnmus, 
founded  the  natural  history  section  of  the 
university.  The  students  now  numbered  about 
500,  and  tbe  institution  underwent  various  and 
large  extensions.  It  is  a curious  thing  to  put 
on  record,  but  the  then  chancellor,  in  order  to 
provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
university,  established  a lottery  ! 

Nicolas  Oehlreich, — the  founder  and  editor  of 
the  first  Swedish  newspaper,  Arlig  Srenfik 
(Honest  Swedish),  the  organ  of  tho  “Hat” 
party,  who  opposed  the  absolute  monarchy  in 
the  eighteenth  century, — proceeded  from  Lund 
University.  The  first  Swedish  doctor  of  medi- 
cine graduated  there  in  3721.  Olof  Dalin,  the 
\vell-knowii  Swedish  writer,  and  the  opponent 
of  Oehlreich,  also  studied  at  the  university. 
The  latter  was  well  known  at  that  time  as  the 
seat  of  theological  learning  ; but  its  library  was 
as  yet  ver}"  limited  in  extent.  From  1793  to 
180*3  a very  lively  intercourse  took  place  between 
the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Lund,  and 
the  excellent  resources  of  the  former  seat  of 
learning  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
latter.  About  that  time,  11.  B.  Ling  founded 
the  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  which  has 
made  his  name  famous.  The  gi’eatest  Swedish 
poet,  Esaias  Tegner,  was  instructor  in  Greek  at 
Lund.  Professor  Fries  taught  there  botany. 
During  the  agitation  for  greater  political  liberty 
in  Sweden  (1830-40),  tho  professors  and  students 
at  Lund  University  were  all  on  the  Liberal  side, 
aud  the  union  of  the  three  northern  countries, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  into  a great 
Scandinavian  kingdom  has  always  been  a 
favourite  dogma  at  the  university. 

The  university  again  losing  its  high  rank 
amongst  Northern  schools,  and  falling  into 
decay,  in  1829  it  obtained  the  first  state  sub- 
sidy, which  has  since  been  increased  year  by 
year.  The  new  buildings,  of  which  we  now 
give  an  exterior  view,  and  will  hereafter  give 
a view  of  the  .interior,  were  erected  at  the 
country’s  expense.  The  plans  are  by  the  archi- 
tect Helgo  Zettervall,  superintendent  and  chief 
commissioner  of  public  works  (in  Sweden  always 
an  eminent  architect).  The  first  stone  was  laid 
on  May  31,  1878,  the  site  of  the  new  buildings 
being  the  old  botanical  gardens,  the  remains  of 
which  are  now  formed  into  a park  between  them 
and  the  old  buildings.  The  latter,  erected  in 
1800-1802,  will  receive  the  collections,  for  which 
no  room  is  provided  in  the  newuniversity  build- 
ings. The  present  university  staff  comprises 
thirty  - two  professors  (ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary), eight  masters,  twenty-five  “docenti,” 
and  nine  library  officials.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  700.  The  present  chancellor 
of  Lund  University  is  Professor  Gustaf  Ljung- 
grren,  a writer  of  great  merit.  Several  of  tho 
scientists  teaching  at  the  university  are  also 
men  distinguished  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  science. 
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VAULTING.* 

In'  olferin"  yon  tliis  essay  on  vaulting,  I do  so 
with  some  diffidence,  for  I fool  that  you  might 
consider  it  presumption  in  me  to  address  yon 
on  so  important  a subject.  The  object  I have 
in  view,  however,  will,  I trust,  plead  an  excuse 
for  me,  my  intention  being  merely  to  aid  the 
younger  members  in  the  study  of  the  subject, 
and,  by  attempting  a solution  of  some  of  the 
chief  difficulties,  to  facilitate  the  design  of  a 
few  ordinary  forms  of  groined  vaulting. 

Vaulting  generally  is  so  comprehensive  a 
subject  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
different  phases  of  it.  As  such  a treatment 
would  be  quite  useless,  I propose  to  treat  only 
of  a portion  of  it,  viz..  Gothic  ribbed  vaulting, 
and  that  in  a particular  manner. 

The  historical  development  of  vaulting  ha.s 
been  so  exhaustively  dissected  by  the  late  31. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  and  also  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  more  briefly  by  other  writers,  that 
those  who  desire  to  become  familiar  with  it 
cannot  do  better  than  study  the  works  of  those 
eminent  architects,  in  addition  to  the  sessional 
papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, by  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Eagles. 

I intend,  therefore,  to  omit,  except  where 
incidentally  necessary,  any  reference  to  the 
historical  side  of  the  question ; and  to  confine 
myself  to  the  practical  and  scientific  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  in  modern 
practice. 

Attention  was  here  drawn  to  outline  dia- 
grams of  fom*  typical  forms  of  vaults,  viz.. 
Quadripartite,  Sexpartite,  Intermediate-ribbed,  ; 
and  Liemc  ; and  a brief  general  description 
given  of  each. 

Commencing  with  the  simplest  Quadripartite 
(see  diagram  No.  2),  I shall  now  endeavour  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  chief  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  designing  vaulting  of  this 
form.  Having  determined  the  size  and  form 
of  the  ribs,  the  next  question  is  their  curva- 
ture and  the  arrangement  of  them  on  the 
cap.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  mouldings 
shall  mitre  truly  from  their  springing  up 
to  that  point  at  which  the  ribs  become  inde- 
pendent arches,  three  conditions  are  imperative, 
— it  is  necessary  for  the  axes  of  the  ribs  to 
radiate  at  equal  angles  from  a common  centre  j 
for  the  intradoses  to  touch  a circle  drawn  from 
that  centre ; and  for  all  the  ribs  to  be  described 
with  the  same  radius,  at  least  up  to  the  point 
at  which  they  become  free.  (See  figs.  1 and  2 
of  diagram  No.  3.) 

Another  advantage  is  gained  by  the  radii 
being  equal ; the  backs  of  the  ribs  will  then 
separate  at- the  same  height,  which,  if  they 
did  not,  would  be  productive  of  spandrel  pieces 
of  stone.  (Explained  on  black  board.) 

From  an  examination  of  the  diagrams  it  will 
be  evident  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
impossible  for  all  these  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  wall  rib.  For  making, 
as  is  usual,  this  rib  of  less  width  than  the 
others;  it  would,  by  causing  it  to  touch  this  arc, 
come  too  far  forward  on  the  cap.  Besides  this, 
when  the  compartment  is  oblong,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  instead  of  square,  as  in  this 
example,  the  axis  of  the  wall  rib  cannot  be 
inclined  to  the  diagonal  rib  at  the  same  angle  at 
which  the  latter  departs  from  the  transverse. 
This  perfect  development,  then,  is  generally 
impossible  with  regard  to  the  wall  rib,  and  we 
must  arrange  it  as  best  we  can.  The  diagonals, 
liowover,  •null  almost  always  form  equal  angles 
with  the  transverse ; we  can  then  always  insure 
their  perfect  development. 

I must  now  direct  yoiir  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  tG^-de-charge,  the  decorative 
treatment  of  which  we  have  just  considered. 

It  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  built  in 
horizontal  coui’ses ; the  joints,  therefore,  cutting 
the  mouldings  obliquely,  instead  of  radiating  as 
the  voussoirs  of  an  arch.  To  understand  this 
method  of  construction  we  must  ascertain  what 
the  result  would  be  if  it  were  attempted  to 
construct  it  in  any  other  manner.  This  expres- 
sion fds-de-charge  is  the  one  usually  adopted  to 
describe  the  mass  of  masonry  where  the 
mouldings  of  the  ribs  die  into  oiio  another, — in 
other  words,  that  portion  from  the  cap  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  ribs  become  independent 
arches. 

Now,  if  you  were  to  construct  this  i'U-de- 
charge  so  as  to  show  the  joints  radiating  to  the 


* From  a papor  by  H.  tVooil,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read 
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centres  of  the  various  ribs,  you  \vould,  b}' 
reason  of  the  ribs  being  in  different  planes,  have 
to  form  each  stone  as  a sort  of  cup  (diagrams 
were  exhibited  showing  this).  It  is  evident 
that  such  a method  of  construction,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  extremely  difficult;  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  material,  would  be 
very  unscientific,  as  fracture  must  inevitably 
ensue  on  the  slightest  unequal  settlement. 

I trust  that  I have  made  this  point  sufficiently 
clear ; for  the  true  practical  reason  of  this  mode 
of  construction  has  not,  that  1 am  aware  of, 
been  pointed  out  by  any  writer  on  the  subject, 
possibly  becaTise  it  seemed  so  obvious  to  them. 
The  majority  of  'writers  have,  however,  invari- 
ably stated  that  the  result  of  building  the  t<.U- 
dc-charge  in  horizontal  courses  is  to  diminish 
the  spau,  and  consequent  thrust  of  the  vault. 
Of  this  I shall  speak  later  on. 

As  soon  as  the  ribs  become  independent 
arches  their  construction  offers  no  difficulty, — 
they  ai’e  turned  over  ceutreing  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Having  now  constructed  our  ossaturc,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  filling-in. 
This  may  be  of  thin  stone  or  brick,  or  of  both 
alternating,  or  of  other  materials.  It  may  bo 
either  flat  from  rib  to  rib,  or  arched  ; the  latter 
is  .almost  invariably  the  case  now.  as  we  thus 
avoid  a regular  boarded  centreing,  all  tliat  is 
required  being  a couple  of  boards  cut  to  the 
required  curve,  connected  by  wooden  pins 
passing  through  a slot,  ha'viug  a curve  con- 
centric -with  that  of  the  edges ; this  allows  of 
adjustment  to  the  varying  span.  This  “ hand- 
centre”  is  supported  on  the  ribs  by  the  metal 
clips  at  the  end  whilst  a ring  of  filling  in  is 
turned,  and  then  adjusted  to  the  next  ring,  and 
so  on. 

The  direction  that  the  courses  or  arch  rings 
shall  take  is  a matter  of  design,  though  by 
setting  them  out  at  right  angles  to  a line  bisect- 
ing the  angle  formed  by  a pair  of  adjacent  ribs, 
the  pressure  on  the  ribs  is  more  equalised  than 
by  any  other  arrangement. 

When  the  fiUing-in  is  flat,  'the  crown  of  it 
will  of  course  be  a straight  Hue  (sec  diagram 
No.  2),  and  when  concave  will  terminate  in 
a curved  soffit.  As  this  curve  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  surfaces  of  the  spandrels  meeting  at 
the  apex,  it  is  necessary  to  find  this  in  order  to 
cut  a special  board  for  its  centre.  The  method 
of  taking  ordinates  to  the  curves  of  the  filling- 
in,  and  transferring  these  to  a datum  line  on 
the  section,  tlu’ough  which  points  thus  obtained 
the  curve  sought  can  bo  drawn,  was  indicated, 
and  is  shown  on  diagram  No.  2. 

In  the  next  example  (diagi*am  No.  4),  an 
intermediate  rib  is  introduced  on  each  side  of 
the  diagonal.  In  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
diagram,  fig.  A shows  the  ribs,  wall-rib  excepted, 
radiating  at  equal  angles  from  a common  centre, 
the  fillets  touching  the  arc  before  alluded  to, 
and  the  radii  being  equal.  These  ribs  will, 
therefore,  all  develop  truly  ; the  aiTangement, 
however,  is  not  satisfactory,  as  a disagreeable 
hollow  is  produced  between  the  wall-rib  and  the 
intermediate  rib  next  it.  The  wall-rib,  moreover, 
frees  itself  from  the  tas-de-charge  much  sooner 
than  the  others. 

Fig.  B shows  an  alteration  which,  though 
slight,  has  a material  effect  ou  the  result.  The 
centre  from  which  the  ribs,  as  before,  radiate  is 
set  further  back  {i.e.  nearer  the  wall  face),  and 
the  wall-rib  is  brought  nearer  the  axis  of  the 
transverse.  The  outline  of  the  springer  is  now 
more  pleasing,  and  the  wall-rib  becomes  free  at 
the  same  height  as  the  others. 

When  intermediate  ribs  are  introduced  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  wall-ribs  to  maintain 
them  in  position,  the  mouldings  of  them  being, 
as  a rule,  an  approximation  to  those  of  the  other 
ribs.  (The  means  by  which  the  approximation 
could  best  be  produced  were  indicated  by 
diagrams.) 

I have  not  yet  spoken  of  bosses,  and  as  they 
are  numerous  in  this  kind  of  vaulting  this 
seems  to  bo  the  place  to  refer  to  them. 

In  Quadripartite  vaulting  bosses  are  neces- 
sary, (iocoratively,  at  the  crown  of  the  diagonals 
to  avoid  the  irregular  intersection  of  tho  mould- 
ings. A sketch  on  the  black-board  was  made  to 
explain  the  necessity  of  bosses  at  the  crown  of 
the  diagonals.  I have  used  tho  expression  to 
“avoid  the  irregular  intersection,”  instead,  as 
is  frequently  done,  of  saying  “conceal,”  as  that 
word  implies  a sham,  as  if  the  mouldings  did 
intersect  and  the  ornament  of  the  boss  was 
planted  on.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  mouldings 
cannot  truly  intersect,  and  that  a boss  stone  is 
necessary,  nothing  is  more  natural  and  beau- 


tiful than  that  it  should  be  carved,  and  that 
the  moxildings  should  lose  themselves  in  the 
foliage.  For  the  same  reason  arc  they  nccessarv 
in  vaulting  of  the  kind  we  are  now  considering, 
at  the  meeting  of  intermediate  and  ridge-ribs, 
&c.  The  bosses  are  -worked  -with  the  square 
stump  of  the  ribs  ou  to  them  to  form  proper 
abutment  to  the  ribs. 

In  this  example,  tho  ribs  being  all  struck 
with  the  same  radius,  do  not  rise  to  the  same 
height,  therefore  tho  ridges  do  not  lie  in  hori- 
zontal planes.  The  filling-in  has  been  assumed 
to  be  arched  from  rib  to  rib,  hence  the  double 
curvature  in  the  ridges.  When  it  is  decided  to 
have  arched  ridges,  their  curvature  being  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  it  is  best  to  design 
these  first,  and  work  back  to  find  the  curve  to 
give  to  tho  filling-in. 

If  the  ridges,  from  central  boss  to  either 
transverse  or  wall  ribs,  be  either  horizontal  or- 
of  a single  arch,  the  curve  of  the  intermediate 
ribs  must  be  developed  according  to  the  gpven 
conditions ; it  cannot  be  struck  from  a single 
centre. 

If  the  ridge  is  level  the  filling-in  will,  of 
course,  be  flat ; and  if  of  a single  curve,  will  be 
more  or  loss  twisted  as  it  approaches  it. 

Ill  the  Sexpartite  vaults  there  is  nothing  call- 
ing for  jmrticuiar  notice.  The  difficulty  before 
alluded  to  of  the  wall  rib  is  increased,  as  these 
are  generally  considerably  stilted,  and  the  twist 
in  the  surface  of  the  filling  is  consequentiv 
greater. 

The  Lierno  vault  in  its  general  arrangement 
is  similar  to  the  ordinaiy  vault  %vith  inter- 
mediate ribs.  The  curves  of  tho  Liernes  have 
to  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  Intermediate  ribs  under  certain  conditions. 

I have  now  to  speak  of  the  thrust  which 
vaulting  exerts,  and  of  tho  method  of  calcu- 
lating it  and  determining  the  necessary  abut- 
ment. 

AVe  have  previously  seen  that  the  ribs  in 
Gothic  vaulting  are,  above  a certain  point, 
independent  arches.  Tho  theories  of  the  arch, 
then,  hold  good  in  vaulting. 

The  sketches  on  the  black  board  show  the 
modes  of  failure  of  a semicircular  and  of  a 
pointed  arch  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
Gothic  vaulting. 

In  the  semicircular  arch  the  centre  •ndll  sink 
at  C and  the  haunches  rise  at  E F,  the  arch 
tending  to  break  up  into  four  parts. 

In  the  pointed  arch  the  crown  rises  and  the 
haunches  fall  in.  The  stability  of  an  arch  is 
owing  to  tho  vortical  weight  downwards  of  the 
portion  E F C D being  balanced  by  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  the  crown  due  to  the  other 
half. 

The  known  way  in  which  arches  break  up 
sliowsat  what  points  the  force  N acts.  Having 
calculated  tlie  weight  of  the  portion  between 
the  joint  of  rupture  and  the  crown,  and  ascer- 
tained the  value  of  N,  we  can,  without  much 
difficulty,  determine  the  necessary  abutment. 
The  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture  E F varies 
in  arches  of  different  form.  The  exact  deter- 
niination  of  it  is  an  abstruse  mathematical 
problem.  The  full  investigation  will  be  found 
in  Woodbury’s  “ Treatise  on  the  Arch  ; ” and  in 
Tarn’s  “ Science  of  Building”  there  is  a table 
giving  the  angle  Q for  arches  of  different  rise. 
An  appro-xiniation,  however,  quite  near  enough 
for  general  purposes  may  be  made  by  taking  the 
vertical  height  of  E from  springing  at  one-fourth 
tho  span.  Then  calculate  tho  weight  of  E F 
C D.  Find  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  fall  a 
perpendicular.  Tho  moment  of  P about  E is 
then  P-.i',  and  the  moment  of  N,  N’l/  as  these 

forces  balance  each  other  P'.r  = N'i/ or  N=*?—'' 

V 

The  equation  from  which  t,  the  required 
thickness  of  the  abutment,  is  obtained,  is  2N'!> 

= P•^.^-l^c■^-Q•fJ',  this  being  the  equation  of 
stability,  2 the  multiplier  of  N'i  being  a factor 
of  safety. 

P,  as  before  shown,  is  the  weight  of  E,  F,  C, 

D,  and  u is  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
point  at  which  P is  assumed  to  act  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  base  of  the  abutment. 

R is  the  weight  of  tho  tas-dC’Charge,  and  aiiv 
superincumbent  load  on  that  portion,  c is  the 
horizontal  distance  from  its  centre  of  gravity 
to  tho  outer  edge  of  the  base,  as  before. 

Q is  the  weight  of  tho  pier  or  abutment,  and 
1/  its  horizontal  distance  from  the  centre  ,of 
gr-avity  to  the  edge  of  the  base,  as  before. 

In  the  following  example  the  weights  are  in 
terms  of  the  area  only,  i.v.,  the  cubic  contents 
in  feet  have  not  been  multiplied  by  tho  weight 
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in  pounds,  the  materials  having  been  assumed 
of  the  same  weight  throughout. 


Example  tcorked. 

Diagonal  ribs.  P (area  E F C D =-  7‘- 
„ ,,  Pjj  7 •2x4-23  . 

Pai  = Nj/..N= — = — r'.c.  " 
y o ‘48 

Pre8olved=  5 "I? 

N = 4-0 

2P  „ =10-34 

2N  „ = 8-00 

Transverse  Kibs  P’  = 0-3 

Ni  = 3-15 


Collecting  N'  = ll.  15 
N*  moment  = 11  '15  x 20 -0  = 223  '00 
i.e.,  'N  xb 

P*=lG-64 

P-a  = Px  (l-42  + t=lG-G4  (1-42  + 0 = 

23-G3  + lG-G4f 


11  = 11-0  R-c  = Rx  (-75  + 0=8-25  + U-f 
Q = 25•0x2•5x^  = 62•5^ 

Q-g  = G2-5tx-^  31 -25^' 

The  equation  now  becomes, — 

44G  -0  (i.e.,  2N -b)  =23 -03  + 16 -041  + 31  •25t- 
t = 3TG  = 3'  • 2"  nearly. 

In  this  first  investigation,  in  order  to  simplify 
matters,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  filling-in; 
the  thrust  of  this  must,  however,  be  ascertained. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simplest  way, 
neglecting  any  influence  it  may  have  on  the 
ribs,  to  consider  it  as  a portion  of  a wide  soflited 
arch.  Taking  the  mean  length  of  the  spandrel 
(i.e.,  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  of  the  adjacent 
ribs),  wo  can  consider  the  whole  weight  of  the 
spandrel  situated  on  this  arc,  and  find  our  values 
for  P and  N as  before.  We  have  now  merely  to 
alter  the  values  of  N and  P before  found,  and 
proceed  with  the  equation. 

Spandrels  No.  1. 

p"  = G-0  resQlved  = 2 -4  .'.  2P"  = 4-8 
K"  = 3.5  „ =1.4.-.2N^'  = 2.8 

Contents  of  Spandrels  No.  2 may  be  taken 
as  same. 

Then  P = G.  0 resolved  = 5 -5  .-.  2P  = 10 

N = 3-5  ,,  =2  : 25.'.2N  = 4-5 

Totals  P’=15  -8 
N'=7-3 

N now  = ll-15  + 7-3  = 18-45 

and  Nb  = 18-5x2Q  = 370-0 
P now  =1G  -04  + 15  -8  = 32  '44 

and  P-a  = 32-44  (1-420 


The  equation  now  will  be, — 

740  -0=  (46  -1  + 32  -410  + (8  -25  + HO  = 

31 -251= 

Solving  this,  we  find, — 

t =3-0l7-3'-ll" 

Of  the  scientific  question  of  the  filling-in,  I 
must  now  say  a few  words.  As  recently  as 
1874,  during  the  discussion  which  ensued  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  after  llr. 
Eagles’s  paper,  there  seemed  to  be  a doubt,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  regarding  it,  and  instances 
were  given  in  which  either  filling  or  ribs  had 
gone,  and  the  ribs  or  filling  remained. 

It  was  here  explained  on  black-boai-d  how,  if 
the  curve  of  pressures  before  alluded  to  were  con- 
tained within  the  depth  of  the  groins,  the  vault 
would  stand  without  groin  ribs,  and  their  intro- 
duction, as  in  some  of  the  earlier  examples  of 
Mediaeval  buildings,  as  mere  soffit  ribs  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  construction  and  might 
fall  away  w-ithout  endangering  the  result.  It 
was  also  shown  by  means  of  the  black  board  how 
the  filling  in  co^d  be  made  to  influence  the 
forces  N and  P by  making  it  more  or  less 
domical. 

In  conclusion,  I must  apologise  for  the  crude- 
ness of  much  of  this  paper,  and  for  the  rough- 
ness of  many  of  the  diagrams.  Owing  to  a 
pressure  of  other  matters,  I have  not  been  able 
to  devote  sufficient  time  either  to  the  writing 
of  the  paper,  or  the  preparation  of  sufficient 
drawings.  I had  commenced  one  or  two  models, 
but  was  unable,  from  want  of  time,  to  complete 
them  sufficiently  to  be  of  service,  I have,  there- 
fore, been  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  bring 
before  you  many  sketches  made  almost  at  the 
last  minute. 


A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
chairman  (Mr.  H.  C.  Page,  vice-president),  Mr. 
Thomas  Biashill,  Mr.  Trubsbawe,  and  Mr.  J. 
Osborne  Smith,  took  part,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  complimented 
by  the  speakers  upon  the  practical  character  of 
hie  paper,  and  upon  his  mastery  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  dealt. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  replying,  referred  to  the  old 
Arab  proverb  which  says  that  the  arch  never 
rests.  That  being  a fact,  it  was  to  bis  mind  a 
strange  thing  that  while  architects  thought  it 
necessary  to  calculate  the  strengths  of  girders 
and  lintels,  they  were  generally  content  to  guess 
at  arches.  It  was  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
strengths  of  all  arches,  and  the  forces  which 
they  had  to  resist,  should  be  carefully  calcu- 
lated, or  the  profession  would  suffer  in  public 
estimation.  Failures  had  occurred  in  arches 
and  vaulting  in  the  works  of  men  of  position  in 
the  profession,  and  such  failures  were  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
guessed  at  rather  than  calculated. 


PAINT  FOR  FLOORS. 

A PAINT  for  floors  which  economises  the  use 
of  oil  colours  and  varnish  is  described  in  the 
German  technical  press  as  having  been  com- 
posed by  Herr  Mareck.  It  is  remarked  that 
this  paint  can  also  be  used  on  wood,  stone,  &c. 
For  flooring  the  following  mixture  has  been 
found  applicable  : — 2^  oz.  of  good  clear  joiners’ 
glue  is  soaked  overnight  in  cold  water.  It  is 
dissolved,  and  is  then  added  (being  constantly 
stirred)  to  thickish  milk  of  lime  heated  to 
boiling  point,  and  prepared  from  1 lb.  of  quick- 
lime. Into  this  boiling  lime  is  poured  (the 
stirring  being  continued)  as  much  linseed  oil  as 
becomes  united  by  means  of  saponification  with 
the  lime,  and  when  the  oil  no  longer  mixes  there 
is  no  more  poured  in.  If  there  happens  to  bo 
too  much  oil  added  it  must  be  combined  by  the 
addition  of  some  fresh  lime-paste.  For  the 
quantity  of  lime  previously  indicated,  about 
half  a pound  of  oil  is  required.  After  this 
white  thickish  foundation-paint  has  cooled,  a 
colour  is  added  which  is  not  affected  by  lime, 
and  in  case  of  need  the  paint  is  diluted  with 
water,  or  by  the  addition  of  a mixture  of  lime- 
water  with  some  linseed  oil. 

For  yellowish-brown  or  brownish-red  shades 
about  a fourth  part  of  the  entire  bulk  is  added 
of  a brown  solution  obtained  by  boiling  shellac 
and  borax  with  water.  This  mixture  is  specially 
adapted  for  painting  floors.  The  paint  should 
be  applied  uniformly,  and  is  described  as  cover- 
ing the  floor  most  effectually,  and  uniting  with 
it  in  a durable  manner.  But  it  is  remarked 
that  it  is  not  suitable  for  being  used  in  cases 
where  a room  is  in  constant  use,  as  under  such 
circumstances  it  would  probably  have  to  be 
renewed  in  some  places  every  three  months. 
The  most  durable  floor-paint  is  said  to  be  that 
composed  of  linseed-oil  varnish,  which  only 
requires  to  be  renewed  every  six  or  twelve 
months.  It  penetrates  into  the  wood  and  makes 
it  water-resisting;  its  properties  being  thus  of 
a nature  to  compensate  for  its  higher  cost  in 
proportion  to  other  compositions  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Its  use  is  particularly  recom- 
mended in  schools  and  work-rooms,  as  it  lessens 
dust  and  facilitates  the  cleaning  of  the  boards. 


KENSINGTON  TOWN-IIALL. 

Sir, — Having  occasion  recently  to  seek  infor- 
mation at  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Kensington,  I went  to  the  new  Town- 
hall  of  that  parish,  and  was  nearly  overpowered 
on  entering  by  an  atmosphere,  literally,  of  sewer 
gas  which  permeated  the  whole  building,  and  I 
was  informed  on  inquiry  that  “ the  drains  were 
being  taken  up,”  or,  if  that  were  not  the  source 
of  the  mischief,  “ it  might  proceed  from  the 
lavatory.”  Two  or  three  questions  at  once 
presented  themselves  to  me,  e.g., — How  was  it 
that  in  this  new  building,  carried  up  under  the 
eyes  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  the  drainage 
was  BO  defective  that  it  had  failed  after  so 
short  an  occupation?  Was  it  not  possible  for 
such  great  lights  in  sanitation  to  adopt  some 
method  of  carrying  on  such  alterations  without 
poisoning  half  the  establishment  ? And  lastly, 
how  can  the  general  public  be  induced  to  adopt 
sanitary  precautions,  whilst  such  laxity  is  taken 
as  a matter  of  course,  as  of  no  consequence,  at 
head-quarters  ? 

Qcis  CUSTODIET  IPSOS  CUSTODES. 


THE  VENTILATION  OP  DWELLING- 
ROOMS. 

The  question  of  artificial  illumination  is  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
ventilation  of  those  rooms  in  which  a number 
of  persons  habitually  meet  together.  Hence 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  practical  interest, 
from  a hygienic  point  of  view,  attaching  to 
the  details  on  the  matter  given  by  Herr  von 
Fragstein,  of  Berlin,  in  his  recently  published 
work  on  heating  and  illumination,  noticed  in 
the  Gesandheit. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  air  of 
a room,  as  a rule,  wants  to  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  an  hour.  There  is,  in  any  case,  in 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  half  a cubic  foot  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  if  this  quantity  is  increased 
to  10  cubic  feet  in  1,000  a canary  dies  in  two 
minutes,  while  the  presence  of  40  cubic  feet  in 
1,000  causes  the  extinction  of  lights.  It  is, 
therefore,  estimated  that  a maximum  of  I'S  to 
2-1  per  1,000  must  not  bo  exceeded  for  the  air 
in  any  room. 

Pettenkofer’s  researches  have  demonstrated 
that  a human  being  requires  an  hourly  quantity 
of  pure  air  of  about  700  cubic  feet  to  make  up 
for  the  quantity  of  air  used  in  that  time.  An 
important  augmentation  of  this  quantity  is, 
however,  to  be  counted  in  the  case  of  sick-room  s 
and  under  any  circumstances  where  noxious 
exhalations  require  to  be  carried  away.  Roughly 
speaking,  Herr  von  Fragstein  estimates  that  a 
room  of  the  capacity  of  about  1,750  cubic  feet, 
suffices  under  ordinary  circumstances  for  one 
person  to  occupy  it  for  five  to  six  hours,  due 
account  being  taken  of  the  ventilation  usually 
afforded  by  the  windows  not  fitting  close,  and 
the  porosity  of  the  walls.  Special  ventilation 
has  therefore  mainly  to  be  provided  in  cases 
where  the  artificial  light  used  consumes  air  or 
where  bad  smells  require  to  be  carried  away. 

The  following  tabular  scale  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Herr  von  Fragstein  : — 

Air  required  per  hour 
for  each  person. 

Dwelling-rooms 700  to  1,000  cub.  ft. 

School-rooms  and  libraries  ...  450  to  500  ,, 

Sick-rooms  (ordinary)  2,100  to  2,500  ,, 

Siek-rooms  for  wounded  per- 
sons, confinements,  &c 3,500  ,, 

Sick-rooms  for  epidemic 

diseases  5,300  ,, 

Theatres 1,400  to  1,750  ,, 

Assembly-rooms 1,050  to  2,100  ,, 

The  various  quantities  of  air  required  per 
hour  to  make  up  for  the  quantity  vitiated  by 
various  forms  of  artificial  illumination  are  thus 
summarised : — 


Consumption 
of  illuminiiting 
materia! 
per  hour. 

Air  required, 

as  explained 

Gas  jet 

4.)  cub.  ft. 

750  cub.  It 

Gas  jet  

4 „ 

830  „ 

Tallow  candle 

g of  an  oz. 

124  „ 

Wax  candle 

1 » 

257  „ 

Oil  lamp  

4 „ 

276  „ 

Petroleum  lamp  slit  burner 

l|  oz. 

502  „ 

„ ,,  rouiiu  ,, 

l|  oz. 

544  „ 

In  the  calculations  affecting  the  various 
forms  of  artificial  illumination,  due  allowance 
has,  it  appears,  been  made  for  the  heated  ail- 
ascending  towards  the  ceiling,  and  thus  being 
able  to  contain  double  the  normal  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  about  4|^  cubic  feet  per  1,000. 

The  use  of  one  channel  of  ventilation  for 
several  rooms  is  condemned,  as  this  system 
sometimes  facilitates  the  transmission  of  bad 
air,  while  it  renders  it  possible  to  hear  in  one 
room  what  is  passing  in  another. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  appliances  for 
ventilation  should  be  used  only  in  the  propor- 
tion really  necessary.  Thus,  when  a room  is 
about  to  be  left  empty  for  a certain  time,  it  is 
needless  to  leave  these  appliances  in  the  same 
position  as  if  they  were  supplying  air  to  a 
number  of  persons,  as  a room  is  thus  brought 
to  a lower  temperature  than  is  necessary.  The 
cool  air  which  has  entered  the  room  has  done 
no  good  to  anyone,  while  the  bringing  back  of 
the  temperature  to  its  normal  grade  causes  a 
needless  expenditure  of  fuel.  Of  course,  this 
latter  point  is  more  easily  noticeable  in 
Germany,  where  the  system  of  heating  by 
stoves  facilitates  the  exact  appreciation  of  the 
temperature  which  is  being  applied. 


Jan.  13,  1883.] 
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THE  BUILDER. 


CONSTEUCTIOK  OF  FL0.4.TING  DOCKS.* 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 
The  earliest  floating-docks  were  constructed 
of  timber.  Ono  was  built  in  the  river  Thames, 
at  Kotherhithe,  by  a ship-builder  named  Watson, 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  another  at 
Marseilles,  200  ft.  long,  GO  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft. 
ileep,  about  thirty-flvo  years  since.  Graving- 
<locks,  made  of  timber,  have  been  constructed 
on  a more  extensive  scale  in  America,  some, 
on  what  was  termed  the  screw  principle,  cou- 
sisting  of  parallel  rows  of  piling,  and  others  on 
the  sectional  system  formed  of  a series  of 
sojiarate  sections  joined  together  by  connecting 
beams  to  make  up  the  required  length  of  the 
vessel  to  be  docked,  the  shafting  conveying  the 
power  of  the  engines  from  one  section  to 
another,  running  in  a hollow  sliding-shaft,  and 
arranged  to  slide  in  and  out.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  the  sectional  dock  has 
]ii-oved  a complete  failure.  Probably  its  being 
built  of  timber,  and  lacking  rigidity  of  con- 
nexion, may  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  circumstance.  A better  result  was  obtained 
where  the  dock  was  constructed  in  stone 
chambers,  resembling  an  open  harbour  or 
masonry  dock  without  a gate. 

The  oldest  means  of  obtaining  access  to  a 
ship  for  external  repairs  was  by  a process  knowm 
as  “ careening  ” or  “ heaving  down.”  This  was 
effected  by  attaching  ropes  to  the  heads  of  the 
masts  and  hauling  the  ship  over,  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  by  tackle  attached  to  a 
quay-wall,  or  to  another  vessel  afloat,  by  which 
means  a large  amount  of  the  ships’  surface  was 
exposed  ; but  this  plan,  apart  from  the  danger 
of  liability  to  founder,  is  stated  to  have  pro- 
duced permanent  distortion  in  the  shape  of 
vessels,  and  consequently  it  soon  gave  place  to 
the  dry-dock  system  ; so-called,  however,  only 
by  courtesy,  being  constantly  in  a wet  con- 
dition, more  or  less,  as  air  can  never  circulate 
well  in  it.  The  old  Saxon  word  “ grave,”  to 
clean  or  cleanse,  suggested  the  term  “ graving- 
dock  ” for  these  dry-dock  systems,  which  ai*e 
used  extensively  in  places  where  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  admits  of  a vessel  being  drawn 
in  at  high-water,  so  as  to  be  brought  over  the 
keel-blocks  and  loft  free  for  inspection  at  low- 
water  when  the  gates  are  closed,  so  as  to  cause 
no  interruption  to  the  work  of  repair  as  the 
tide  again  rises.  When  the  tide  is  small,  the 
water  has  principally  to  be  cleared  out  by 
pumping,  and  although  considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  pumps,  the  process  is  still  expensive  and 
tedious.  Caissons  have  taken  the  place  of 
lock-gates,  constructed  of  iron,  which  has 
found  such  increased  favour  of  late  in  works 
of  construction,  and  has  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity which  has  not  been  lost  for  considerably 
improving  tho  means  of  lifting  ships  out  of  the 
water 

The  ship-lift  of  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  which  was 
put  to  work  in  1857  at  the  Victoria.  Graving 
Docks,  London,  consists  of  hydraulic-lift  rams 
placed  in  parallel  rows  of  cylinders  flrmly  seated 
on  concrete  foundations.  There  are  sixteen  on 
each  side,  supporting  crossheads,  from  which  are 
slung  links  connected  with  the  ends  of  one  of 
as  many  sets  of  girders  formed  of  open  iron- 
work bracing.  This  method  of  forming  truss- 
girders  scientifically  arranged  is  cheaper  and 
stronger  than  the  solid  plate-girder,  and  imparts 
greater  rigidity.  The  columns  support  no 
weight,  but  act  solely  as  guides  for  the  cross- 
beads of  the  hydraulic  presses  which  movo  up 
and  down  in  slots.  The  vessel  to  be  docked  is 
floated  over  a pontoon  submerged,  and  resting 
on  these  transverse  girders  in  their  lower  posi- 
tion. By  the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure 
both  the  ship  and  the  pontoon  are  raised  clear 
of  the  water,  the  water-passages  of  the  pontoon 
are  then  closed,  and  the  pontoon  with  the  ship 
resting  upon  it  high  and  dry,  is  then  floated  to  a 
lay-by  for  repairs,  leaving  the  lift  free  for 
lowering  or  raising  other  vessels.  Tho  pontoons 
are  provided  with  valves  in  the  bottom,  and 
thus  empty  themselves  of  water.  The  Hydraulic 
liift  Graving  Dock  at  Bombay  is  built  upon  the 
same  principle.  It  was  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Standfield,  and  is 
formed  of  cast-iron  columns  placed  in  parallel 
rows  of  94  ft.  6 in.  apart  from  centre  to  centi-e, 
eighteen  on  either  side,  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart.  The  base  of  each  of  these  columns  is 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmialey,  Assoc.  Mem. 
lust.  C.E.,  read  at  a meeting  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms, 
7,  Westminster  Chambers,  on  Thursday,  January  -1th,  Mr. 
R.  H,  Twigg,  M.I.C.E..  President,  in  the  chair. 


filled  in  with  concrete  to  a level  of  about  12  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  the  bod-plates  of  the 
hydraulic  presses  are  placed  on  a seating  of 
timber  resting  on  the  top  of  the  concrete-bed. 
There  are  two  hydraulic  presses  in  each  column, 
having  14-iu.  rams,  with  a stroke  33  ft.  G in.  in 
height.  The  pontoon  is  380  ft.  long  by  85  ft. 
wide,  and  having  a depth  of  6 ft.  8 in.  in  the 
centre,  and  9 ft.  8 in.  at  tho  sides,  tho  centre 
being  made  shallower  with  the  object  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  receive  vessels  of  greater  draught.  An 
end  flap  is  connected  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pontoon  fitting  close  up  against  it  with 
india-rubber  packing,  by  which  means  the 
entire  end  is  made  level  with  tho  sides 
after  the  admission  of  a vessel  on  the  pontoon. 
Tho  pontoon  rests  upon  balks  of  teak  timber, 
laid  on  the  top  of  iron  trellis  girders,  10  ft.  8 in. 
deep,  and  9G  ft.  3 in.  long  over,  all  supported 
by  links  attached  to  the  ■wTought-iron  cross- 
heads  contained  in  tho  columns,  and  the  pontoon 
is  divided  internally  into  thirty-six  water-tight 
compartments,  each  provided  with  a separate 
valve,  so  that  any  one  portion  can  be  filled  with 
water,  and  thus  tendency  to  strain  under  the 
influence  of  unequal  loading  avoided.  In  1870 
another  dock  on  this  principle  was  constructed 
in  Malta,  containing  thirty  - two  hydraulic 
presses.  As  compared  with  the  old  form  of 
graving-dock  constructed  in  masonry,  the  pon- 
toon system  possesses  the  advantage  of  great 
saving  of  labour,  forit  is  clear  that  in  a masonry 
dock  the  amount  of  water  to  be  pumped  out 
every  time  it  is  used  for  graving  or  cleaning 
purposes  is  the  depth  in  which  the  vessel  can 
float,  including  tho  space  all  round  to  enable  the 
men  to  work,  and  this  quantity  of  water  varies 
inversely  with  the  bulk  of  the  ship.  The  vessel 
when  docked  on  tho  pontoon  system  is  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  is  in  a very  con- 
venient position  for  inspection  and  repairs. 
Moreover,  with  a masonry  construction  a 
separate  dock  is  required  for  each  vessel, 
whereas  on  the  now  system  the  only  limit  will 
bo  the  number  of  pontoons  available  and  the 
water  area  at  command ; in  addition  to  which  tho 
quantity  of  material  employed  is  so  small  com- 
pared with  a masonry  construction  in  a fixed 
position,  that  it  seems  surprising  that  the 
demand  for  such  docks  in  these  days  of  exten- 
sion has  not  been  greater. 

Messrs.  Clark  & Standfield,  who  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  tho  question  of  dock- 
accommodation,  have  invented  and  constructed 
various  systems  of  floating  docks,  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  attention.  They  possess  the 
advantage  of  requiring  no  foundation  for  the 
lifting  apparatus.  It  is  tho  foundation  which 
forms  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  in  tho  old 
system,  whereas  floating  docks  are  independent 
of  depth  of  water,  and  can  bo  readily  moved 
about  to  any  required  position.  They  arc  admi- 
rably suited  for  deep  and  rapid  rivers  or  varying 
tideways,  and,  under  j)roper  management,  for 
exposed  situations  where  holding-ground  can  be 
obtained  to  which  the  entire  apparatus  may  he 
anchored.  There  is  also  less  risk  of  straining 
than  in  the  ordinary  method  of  launching  from 
a slip,  and,  as  will  bo  seen  on  inspection  of  the 
diagrams,  they  can  be  put  together  so  as  to 
dock  a vessel  of  great  beam  as  easily  as  a 
narrow  vessel. 

A box  floating  dock  was  made  in  the  United 
States  in  1839,  consisting  essentially  of  a con- 
tinuous pontoon  bottom  with  two  side  walls. 
The  pontoon  was  constructed  to  have  sufficient 
displacement  to  carry  the  entire  weight  of  tho 
dock  and  the  heaviest  vessel  likely  to  be  placed 
upon  it.  Several  docks  on  this  system  were 
built  in  America,  principally  of  wood,  this 
material  being  selected  on  account  of  its  com- 
parative cheapness,  which  is  to  bo  attributed  to 
the  abundance  of  forest-grown  timber  there,  as 
in  most  other  new  countries.  The  sides  to  the 
dock  served  to  preservo  the  stability  of  the 
dock  when  rising  and  falling,  and  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  shore  up  the  ship  by  bilge 
shores  as  in  a masonry  dock.  They  served  the 
same  purpose  as  the  air-tanks  in  the  American 
sectional  dock,  and  afforded  a place  for  the 
pumps,  engine-house,  and  working  platforms. 
In  18G7,  an  iron  floating  dock  on  the  box  or 
balance-dock  principle  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Elder,  & Co.,  and  sent  out  to  Callao 
for  the  Callao  Dock  Company  in  sections,  where 
it  was  completed  and  launched.  Tho  total 
length  is  300  ft. ; inside  breadth,  76  ft. ; and 
inside  depth,  30  ft.,  with  a floor  space  50  ft. 
wide.  The  St.  Thomas’s  floating  dock,  which  was 
constructed  about  the  same  time,  is  300  ft. 
long,  and  110  ft.  broad  over  all,  with  an  inside 


width  of  72  ft.  The  sides  are  vertical,  35  ft. 
deep,  and  rest  upon  the  outer  ends  of  the 
pontoons.  There  are  six  pontoons  running  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  dock,  each  pontoon  being 
divided  into  three  watertight  comijartments. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  these 
bulkhead  divisions  in  tho  early  examples  of 
floating  docks  that  failure  resulted,  arising  from 
their  liability  to  turn  over  during  the  process  of 
docking  a vessel,  for  although  tho  two  last- 
named  docks  have  not  been  free  from  accident, 
the  cause  has  been  distinctly  traced  to  bad 
management  on  the  occasion,  and  not  to  faulty 
design.  The  St.  Thomas’s  dock  is  in  good  work- 
ing order  now. 

The  Bermuda  floating  dock,  built  in  18G9,  is 
381  ft.  long,  124  ft.  broad  over  all,  having  inside 
measurements  of  330  ft.  length  by  84  ft.  width, 
and  a depth  over  all  of  72  ft.  It  has  eight 
longitudinal  and  three  transverse  water-tight 
compartments  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  and  is 
provided  with  two  caissons.  Instead  of  the 
sides  being  vertical,  they  are  curved  outwards, 
with  a batter  of  one  in  six,  but  approach  nearer 
the  perpendicular  at  the  top.  With  the  view  of 
providing  increased  strength  in  tho  construc- 
tion of  a floating  dock  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  material  employed,  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Standfield  have  introduced  the  tubular  prin- 
ciple into  this  class  of  structure,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  with  a square  section  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  plate  to  buckle  under  the 
influence  of  outside  pressure  when  submerged, 
and  BO  to  cause  the  joints  to  open.  In  Messrs. 
Clark  & Stfindfleld's  tubulai*  system,  the  two 
outer  tubes  are  made  of  a larger  diameter  than 
the  six  inner  ones,  and  are  connected  to  a series 
of  vertical  cylinders  securely  flanged  and  bolted 
to  them.  Both  the  outer  tubes  and  most  of  the 
vertical  cylinders  are  hermetically  sealed,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  dock 
under  all  conditions,  flotation  being  always  pre- 
served when  the  dock  is  submerged  by  means 
of  these  vertical  cylinders.  Valves  aro  fitted 
on  the  underside  of  the  inner  tubes  to  admit 
water  for  submergence,  or  to  emit  water  for 
flotation  j whilst  on  the  upper  side  are  air-valves 
and  tubes  connected  with  a valve-house,  which 
stands  upon  each  of  the  gangways,  placed  on 
both  aides  along  tho  tops  of  the  vertical  cylin- 
ders on  either  side  of  the  dock.  Two  engines 
are  provided  for  driring  tho  aii--pumps,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  dock,  in  ono  of  the  vertical 
cylinders  midway  of  the  length  of  tho  struc- 
ture, and  the  amount  of  labour  in  pumping 
varies  directly  with  the  weight  of  tho  ship  to 
be  raised.  Tho  apparatus  which  controls  both 
the  air  and  the  water  valves  is  fixed  in  the 
valve-houses.  The  dock  being  sufficiently  sub- 
merged, the  ship  is  floated  over  it.  The  water- 
valves  arc  then  opened,  and  by  means  of  the 
air-pumps  air  is  forced  into  tho  tubes,  which, 
displacing  the  water,  causes  the  dock  to  rise  up 
to  the  vessel,  uud  gradually  to  raise  her,  high 
and  dry,  out  of  the  water.  The  water-valves 
are  then  closed,  and  the  dock  floats.  When  the 
vessel  is  ready  to  be  again  set  afloat,  the  lower 
valves  are  opened,  and  the  air  escapes  through 
the  upper  valves  at  the  valve-house,  until  the 
required  depth  of  submersion  is  obtained  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  float  off  the  dock.  Tho 
principal  object  of  the  vertical  cylinders  is  not 
to  givo  flotation,  but  to  afford  stability  to 
tho  whole  apparatus  while  the  vessel  is  being 
lifted. 

In  tho  systems  alluded  to,  as  in  use  at  the 
Victoria  Docks,  the  Bombay  Docks,  and  the 
Malta  Docks,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  lifting 
power  is  in  a fixed  position,  and  tho  docking 
accommodation  movable.  In  the  floating 
docks  just  described  both  are  movable,  but 
with  the  lifting  power  fixed  to  the  pontoons,  a 
separate  dock  becoming  necessary  for  every 
ship  under  repair.  Messrs.  Clark  Standfield 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  this  in  their 
depositing  dock  system,  in  which  tho  vessel 
is  not  merely  raised  out  of  the  water,  but  is 
deposited  bodily  on  staging  built  along  the 
shore.  In  this  system  the  lifting  power,  being 
movable,  is  capable  of  accommod.nting  itself  to 
any  reiiuired  position,  and  the  number  of  ships 
that  can  be  repaired  at  one  time  with  a single 
dock  is  limited  only  by  the  length  of  staging 
provided  for  their  reception,  from  which 
position  they  can  readily  be  lowered  again  into 
the  water.  'These  stages  are  built  iu  a grid- 
iron fashion,  and  are  formed  of  timber  or  iron 
piles  securely  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
braced  together,  forming  a series  of  narrow 
parallel  piers,  on  which  the  vessel  is  deposited. 
The  dock  consists  of  a series  of  pontoons,  or 
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fingers,  rigidly  connected  at  one  end  only  to  a 
continuous  vertical  side  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  dock,  and  made  of  a sufficient 
height  to  be  never  completely  submerged,  while 
pontoons  which  are  attached  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  teeth  to  a comb,  are  submerged  to  receive  a 
vessel  which  is  caused  to  float  over  them.  The 
vertical  side  contains  the  engines,  pumps,  and 
valves  for  working  the  dock,  and  stability  is 
aSordod  by  a floating  outrigger  jjrovided  with 
sliding  grooves  attached  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  dock,  so  as  to  maintain  the  side  in  a vertical 
position  as  the  dock  rises  and  falls.  This  out- 
rigger consists  of  two  or  more  broad  shallow 
pontoons,  connected  by  parallel  sliding  arms  to 
the  top  of  the  vertical  side,  as  well  as  to  the 
sliding  grooves.  The  pontoons  are  arranged  at 
distances  apart  corresponding  to  the  openings 
between  the  piers  of  the  depositing  stage  so  as 
to  readily  float  into  position,  when,  by  admitting 
a little  water  into  them,  the  vessel  is  lowered 
on  to  the  piers,  where  it  securely  rests  on 
keel  and  bilge  blocks. 

Another  system  of  floating-dock  which,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
contrivances  for  repairing  a vessel,  is  that 
known  as  Messrs.  Clark  & Standfleld’s  double- 
power floating-dock,  in  which  the  buoyancy  of 
the  sides  of  the  dock,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
body  or  pontoons,  are  made  use  of  in  the 
process  of  raising  or  lowering  a vessel.  The 
sides  are  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves, 
so  as  to  remain  at  any  desired  level  while  the 
remainder  of  the  construction  is  rising  or 
descending  with  a vessel.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  effected  is  as  follows  ; — Each  side 
of  the  dock  is  divided  into  three  or  more 
sections,  the  end  sections  containing  the  engines 
and  pumps  being  fixed  to  the  pontoons  in  the 
operation,  while  the  central  sections  slide  in 
grooves  on  these  end  sections,  which  form  the 
corners  of  the  dock.  The  sliding  sides  being 
secured  in  their  ordinary  position,  water  is 
admitted  both  to  the  body  of  the  dock  and  to 
the  sides  until  the  whole  begins  to  sink.  In 
this  state  it  resembles  an  ordinary  floating  dock. 
Water  is  added  until  lowered  sufficiently  to 
receive  a vessel,  and,  having  done  so,  the  water 
previously  admitted  is  pumped  out  of  the 
pontoon  portion  of  the  dock,  raising  the  vessel 
thereon  as  high  as  possible,  while  the  central 
portion  of  the  sides  still  remain  at  their  former 
level  in  the  water.  They  are  at  once  secured 
by  pins  to  the  fixed  portion  of  the  dock,  and 
are  then  pumped  dry,  thus  adding  their  own 
buoyancy  to  the  remainder  of  the  dock, — in  fact, 
acting  as  pontoons,— so  that  the  whole  of  the 
construction  contributes  its  share  to  the  work 
of  raising  or  lowering  a vessel,  except  the  end 
sections  which  contain  the  machinery.  The 
sides  can  also  be  so  fixed  that  when  not 
required  to  raise  a vessel  they  can  be  lowered 
and  pumped  dry,  raising  the  whole  body  of  the 
dock  sufficiently  clear  of  the  water  for  a boat 
or  raft  to  pass  under  from  one  cud  to  tbo  other, 
by  which  means  the  underneath  of  the  pontoons 
and  of  the  end  sections  can  be  as  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  painted  os  they  could  be  on  dry 
land,  and  in  reversing  tbo  process,— that  is,  by 
fixing  the  sides  in  their  highest  position, — the 
dock  can  be  made  to  raise  the  central  portion 
of  the  sides  completely  out  of  the  water,  ready 
for  examination  and  painting.  Thus,  quite 
independent  of  any  other  dock,  this  system  can 
be  inspected  and  kept  in  proper  order.  It  is 
perfectly  self-docking  on  an  even  keel  without 
leaving  its  moorings.  By  having  engines  fixed 
in  the  sides  as  well  as  in  the  comers  of  the 
dock,  all  parts  can  be  made  to  work  inde- 
pendently, and  thus  two  different  powers  can 
be  given  to  the  dock,  which  has  suggested  the 
name  “double-power”  dock.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  Hs  rapidity  of  action,  due  to  its  having 
less  weight  to  lift  compared  with  other  classes 
of  docks  described,  recommends  it  as  superior 
to  any  system  yet  designed  for  repairing  a 
vessel  in  open  harbour,  accompanied  with  “the 
existence  of  deep  water,  as  the  dock  is  practi- 
cally unsinkable. 


Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  held  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Saturday  last,  a letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Alderman  Finnis,  resigning  the  office 
of  Trustee  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Mnsenm  and 
Library,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  in  consequence  of 
advanced  age.  The  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  Alderman  Sir  R.  W.  Carden,  M.P.,  was 
duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

D.AN'GEROUS  CONDITIO>J  OK  THE  CENTRAL  TOWER. 

Several  huge  gaps  having,  during  the  past 
few  days,  shown  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the 
great  central  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
Sir.  .T.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  architect  to  the  Doan 
and  Chapter,  was  telegraphed  for,  and,  after 
inspecting  the  building,  condemned  the  tower 
as  unsafe.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  gave  orders 
to  have  it  removed  immediately,  as  there  is 
danger  of  its  falling  at  any  time,  and  involving  a 
great  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  cathedral  in 
ruin.  The  tower  was  built  in  1350.  The 
cathedral  records  show  that  the  towor  has  been 
from  time  to  time  a source  of  considerable 
anxiety.  The  central  tower  was  originally 
built  by  Abbot  de  Waterville  (1155—1177).  It 
subsequently,  however,  proved  too  heavy  for  the 
central  piers  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
the  tower  it  was  taken  down  nearly  as  far  as  the 
crowns  of  the  great  arches.  The  east  and  west 
arches  were  altered  from  semicircular  to  pointed. 
The  pointed  hoods  inserted  above  the  two  round 
arches  mai-k  real  arches  of  construction,  de- 
vised to  remove  the  weight  fx'om  the  crowns  of 
the  latter.  The  original  Norman  pillars  and 
caps  remain,  but  have  been  adapted  to  the  new 
work.  The  present  wooden  vaulting,  as  well 
as  the  lightness  of  the  entire  lantern,  were 
rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  niischiof  which 
the  weight  of  the  Norman  tower  had  caused  to 
the  south-east  pier,  which,  to  insure  security, 
had  to  bo  bound  with  iron.  Some  years  ago 
the  great  pillars  on  the  east  side  settled  very 
considerably  on  their  foundations,  dragging 
down  their  adjoining  triforium  and  clearstory 
arches.  On  the  3rd  inst.  operations  were  com- 
menced for  securing  the  tower. 

Tho  total  cost  of  the  necessary  work  is 
roughly  estimated  at  about  -^0,0001.  A com- 
mittee has  been  hastily  formed  to  manage  the 
work,  consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Burghloy,  M.P.,  Hon. 
C.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  M.P.,  Hon.  J.  W.  Fitzwilliam, 
M.P.,  Lord  Lilfoi'd,  &c. ; and  subscriptions  have 
already  been  received  with  a view  to  restoring 
the  tower,  Canon  Argles  having  subscribed 
1,000^.  It  is  announced  that,  as  the  matter  is 
of  national  importance,  an  appeal  will  be  made 
to  the  country  for  help. 

The  Rev.  Owen  W.  Davys,  Canon  of  St. 
Alban’s,  writes  : — 

“I  learn  with  dismay  that  the  great  central 
tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  long  known  to 
be  dangerous,  is  to  bo  removed  by  order  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  I see  that  an  importaat 
committee  has  been  formed  to  assist  in  the  work. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  remove  a tower  of  such 
value  ? Is  it  impossible  to  do  at  Peterborough  what 
we  have  so  successfully  accomplished  at  St.  Alban’s 
in  the  case  of  a much  heavier  tower  ? Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  knew  bow  to  save  both  these  towers,  and  Mr. 
John  Scott  has  told  me  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
bis  father’s  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of 
that  at  Peterborough.  I have  pressed  the  import- 
ance of  this  information  on  tho  attention  ot  the 
Chapter,  but  other  counsels  have  prevailed,  with  tho 
deplorable  result  now  announced.  I have  not  had 
time  to  learn  the  exact  intentions  of  tho  architect 
now  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  noble  minster, 
or  the  full  particulars  of  the  distressing  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  must  find 
themselves  placed , but  I cannot  lot  tho  day  pass 
without  expressing  an  ardent  hope  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  cathedral  may  be  thrown  down  which 
can  possibly  be  leltupon  another.” 

Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott  writes  : — 

“'Phe  central  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
has  been  in  a critical  state  for  many  years,  one  of 
tho  four  great  piers  which  carry  it,— that  at  the 
south-east  angle, — is  seriously  split,  and  bulged 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; it  is  only  held  together 
by  woodwork  and  numerous  iron  bands. 

The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  also  much 
shattered,  and  in  its  eastern  face  I remember  seeing 
a crack  almost  wide  enough  for  a man  to  get  through 
eight  or  uiue  years  ago.  During  the  time  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  was  architect  to  the  cathedral  he  more  than 
once  called  the  attention  of  the  Doan  and  Chapter  to 
tho  dangerous  condition  of  the  tower,  but  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  restoration,  and  the  work  was  postponed.  It 
was  his  wish  at  that  time  to  deal  with  this  tower  as 
he  had  with  those  at  Ripon,  St.  David's,  and  more 
recently  at  St.  Alban’s,' — namely,  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  upper  part  by  powerful  shoring  of  woodwork, 
and  to  underbuild  the  weak  leg,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  leaving  the  defects  in  the  upper  stage  to  be 
made  good  later  on. 

The  failure  of  the  tower  has,  however,  I under- 
stand, increased  quite  lately.  'The  condition  which 
I have  described  was  that  in  which  tho  tower  was 
some  eight  or  nine  years  since,  when  I made  an  exa- 
mination of  it  on  my  father’s  behalf,  and  I have  no 


doubt  whatever  that  the  course  now  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pearson  is  the  right  and  only  safe  one  ; nor 
need  there  be  any  apprehension  that  in  bis  hands 
anything  more  will  be  done  to  interfere  with  the 
ancient  character  of  the  building  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  safety.” 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  says, — 

“ No  one  has  yet  mentioned  what  seemed 
to  me  the  worst  symptom  of  mortal  disease 
in  the  Peterborough  tower  when  I looked  at  it 
with  the  Dean  in  1S81,  viz.,  that  at  some 
time  or  other  it  bad  been  attempted  to  hold 
up  the  south  transept  from  leaning  outwards  by 
strapping  it  to  the  tower.  Of  course,  that  had  not 
succeeded  ; tho  transept  has  gone  on  sinking,  I 
suppose  from  bad  foundations,  and  has  torn  open 
the  tower  worse  and  worse.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
had  happened  at  St.  Alban’s,  or  anvwhere  else  that 
I know  of.  The  failure  of  the  piers  wa.s  much  the 
same. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  when  so 
much  is  made  of  rebuilding  tower  piers  and  setting 
up  loaning  walls,  that  one  of  the  transepts  of 
Beverley  Minster,  which  overhung  4ft.,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  south  clearstory  of  St.  Alban’s, 
was  set  up  by  a Beverley  builder  early  in  the  last 
century.  I forget  the  exact  date,  but  tho  pictures 
of  tho  tnaehicery  used  were  freciuently  before  my 
eyes  when  I was  a boy  in  my  grandfather’s  house 
there.  And  hydraulic  presses  did  not  exist  then, 
with  which  Mr.  Longmire,  the  present  contractor 
at  St.  Alban’s,  did  the  job  of  setting  up  that  wail 
in  perfect  silence  in  an  hour,  filling  up  tho  gaps 
afterwards. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  altogether  this  is  a very 
serious  business  at  Peterborough,  and  will  require 
every  penny  of  the  estimate  of  40,000/.,  and  pro- 
bably a good  deal  more,  unless  it  is  very  unlike 
St.  Alban’s,  and,  I may  add,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel, 
where  almost  every  cut  has  revealed  something  still 
more  rotten  behind  it,  both  in  stone  and  wood.  In 
both  of  these  churches  we  have  been  sitting  under 
Damoclean  roofs  unconsciously  for  years.  The 
'vaulting'  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel  was  composed 
by  Wyatt,  the  fashionable  church  “restorer,’  just 
ninety  years  ago,  of  string  loaded  with  plaster,  and 
nailed  to  beams,  of  which  the  ends  had  turned  to 
sponge  in  the  walls.  I hope  Peterborough  may  not 
turn  out  as  bad.” 

Dean  Perowne  has  WTitten  to  say  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  having  full  confidence  in 
Mr.  Pearson,  had  no  hesitation  in  at  once 
acting  upon  his  report. 

Canon  Owen  Davys,  in  a subsequent  letter, 
writes  : — 

“ Surely  it  should  at  once  be  announced  what  are 
the  intentions  of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  what 
are  the  plans  of  their  architect.  A private  letter 
from  one  of  the  Canons,  who,  1 .see,  ba.s  nobly 
started  the  subscription  list  with  1,000/.,  tells  me 
that  one  side  ef  tho  tower  can  be  kept  in  situ,  and 
that,  preserving  this  valuable  authority,  the  other 
side  can  be  rebuilt  stone  for  stone ; but  the  public 
should  know,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pearson, 
whether  this  can  and  will  be  done. 

This  is  the  second  central  tower  which  has  failed 
at  Peterborough.  Abbot  William  do  Waterville 
built  a tower  three  stoiies  high  there  between 
A.D.  1155  and  A.D.  1175,  when  he  finished  the 
g^roat  transept,  and  completed  tho  Benedictine 
Choir,  which  extended  some  baj’s  into  the  con- 
structive nave.  This  must  have  been  a tower  of 
great  magnificence.  Tho  beautiful  Tower  of  Castor, 
near  Peterborough,  has  been  thought  to  represent 
it  on  a smaller  scale,  while  at  Norwich  and  Tewkes- 
bury we  have  towers  stilllaft  us  of  similar  character; 
but  the  piers  below  sunk  under  this  great  load  into 
their  damp  foundations,  about,  it  is  supposed, — 
for  no  chronicle  of  the  circumstance  remains, — 
A.D.  1350,  when  a ‘Decorated’  Tower  of  remark- 
able lightness  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
‘ Norman’  arcbitoct,  new  constructive  arches  being 
arranged  to  receive  it  upon  the  Norman  piers. 
Afterwards,  failure  being  observed  again,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  the  ‘ strapping’ alluded  to 
in  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s  letter  took  place,  with 
results  which  any  architectural  mechanic  could 
have  foreseen.  That  is  the  point,  where,  with  the 
present  well-known  appliances,  it  would  seem  that 
rebuilding  and  setting  upright  should  begin,  if  any 
of  the  superstructure  is  to  be  saved.  1 may  add 
that  before  the  erection  by  Dean  Kipling,  just  when 
tho  present  century  was  beginning,  of  what  used  to 
be  called  ‘ the  Dean’s  Chimneys  ’ at  the  four  comers 
of  the  present  tower,  its  height  and  dignity  were 
increased  by  an  octagonal  superstructure,  removed, 
it  is  believed,  for  safety,  as  shown  in  old  pictures.’’ 

The  latest  reports  state  that  the  fissures  in 
the  wail  of  the  lantern  continue  to  widen,  and 
the  tower  is  subjected  to  constant  examination. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  now 
practically  closed.  The  large  organ  has  been 
removed,  and  the  two  transepts  are  filled  with 
cranes  and  other  implements.  The  choir  has 
been  stripped  of  its  furniture,  and  the  fine 
pulpit,  which  stands  almost  immediately  under 
the  lantern,  and  which  was  erected  a few  years 
ago  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  James,  is  also  to  be 
removed.  Every  preparation  has  now  been 
made  for  a speedy  demolition  of  the  tower. 
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THE  CASE  OF  BELT  r.  LAWES. 

BOLTING  THE  MATTER  TO  THE  BRAN. 

The  case  of  Belt  v.  Lawesis  neither  so  simple 
nor  easy  of  solution  as,  at  first  thought,  it  may 
appear.  It  is  not  to  be  bi'ought  to  a Lead  and 
to  one  issue.  It  is  complex,  and  involves  several 
important  and  distinct  considerations. 

1.  Whether  it  be  an  imposture  on  the  part  of 
an  artist  to  employ  assistants  in  carrying  out  a 
work  of  art  ? 

2.  If  it  be  not,  to  what  e.xtent  may  an  artist 
avail  himself  of  other  artists’  aid  ? 

3.  Whether,  under  any  circumstances,  an 
expert  who  accepts  a wage  as  an  assistant 
should  not  be  actionable  for  communicating  the 
fact  to  his  principal's  employer  or  patron  ? 

*1.  Who  ai’C  the  best  judges  of  a ^york  of 
art  ? 

1.  The  verdict  in  the  late  trial  has  virtually 
decided  that  the  employment  of  assistants  on 
any  but  preliminary  rough  and  mechanical 
work  is  an  imposture,  for  the  defendant,  with 
the  evidence  of  experts,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  plaintiff  had  received  assistance,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  together  with  the 
summing  up  of  the  judge,  that  he  had  not, 
though  the  history  of  art  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  present  day  supplies  abundant  evidence  that 
the  employment  of  highly-skilled  assistance  in 
carrying  out  important  works  of  art  has  not 
been  considered  dei'ogatory  to  the  artist  em- 
ploying it, — an  imposture.  No  works  of  any 
great  importance  and  extent  can  bo  economi- 
cally carried  out,  nor  in  any  reasonable  time, 
without  such  highly-skilledassistance.  Raffaelle 
assisted  Perugino  ; Raffaello’s  scholars,  also 
eminent  painters,  assisted  Raffaelle ; and  we 
might  swell  this  enumeration  yvith  the  names  of 
other  great  painters  and  sculptors  who  have 
been  aided  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  the 
execution  of  their  works  by  experts,  either 
equal  to,  or  a little  inferior  to,  themselves.  In 
past  times  it  would  only  have  been  regarded  as 
an  imposture  if  it  could  have  been  said  that  the 
artist  attaching  his  name  to  a work,  or  a 
series  of  works,  could  not,  unaided,  and  with  a 
considerable  extension  of  time,  have  produced  a 
work,  or  a series  of  works,  of  equal  merit.  We 
have  even  seen  a work  by  a scholar  more 
complete  than  one  of  a series  by  the  unaided 
master ; for  the  power  to  invent  and  direct, — 
the  master  power, — is  not  always  accompanied 
by  the  highest  technical  skill  : so  that  a scholar 
possessing  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree 
may,  under  a master’s  guidance,  produce  a more 
complete  work  than  the  master  himself.  This 
principle  of  employing  skilled  labour  descends 
from  the  fine  arts  to  tho  art-manufacturers, 
down  to  mechanical  employments,  and  in  many 
instances  the  public  is  by  this  means  better 
served  than  they  would  be  by  an  insistance  that 
all  work  bearing  either  an  artist's  or  a manu- 
facturer’s name  should  be  the  work,  and  nothing 
but  the  work,  of  the  principal  whose  name  it 
bears.  In  fact,  to  insist  on  this  single-handed- 
ness being  rigorously  carried  out  in  art  would 
materially  threaten  the  prospects  of  mural 
painting,  of  monumental  art,  ever  being  attain- 
able in  this  countiy.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
to  insist  on  this  single-handedness  in  cabinet 
woi'ks,  to  which  art  in  those  latter  days  has 
been  chiefly  confined,  till  the  value  of  such 
works  has  come  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much 
in  respect  to  their  intrinsic  merits  as  to  the 
mai’ket  value  of  the  artist’s  name  inscribed 
upon  them.  This  excessive  estimate  of  the 
individuality  is  a modern  characteristic.  There 
is  not  a name  inscribed  on  any  of  those 
wondrous  Phidian  marbles  in  the  British 
Jlusenra,  whereas  if  a frieze  of  the  same 
extent  were  to  be  executed  in  these  days  every 
slab  of  it  would  be  scored  with  the  name  of  the 
mason  who  did  it. 

2.  We  find,  then,  that  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  tho  fine  arts,  from  time  immemorial,  for 
masters  to  avail  themselves,  to  almost  any 
extent,  of  the  services  of  skilled  labour,  even 
that  of  eminent  men, — we  say  for  masters  to  do 
so.  It  would  have  alone  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  impostwe  by  their  contemporaries  if 
the  artist  signing  tho  work  or  works  had  been 
unable,  unaided,  to  produce  a work  or  works  of 
equal  excellence, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  assistants 
had  had  more  mastery  in  art  than  their  employer 
who  made  use  of  them  ; but  even  in  a case  of 
this  kind,  as  we  have  previously  hinted,  the 
public  might  be  better  served,' — that  critical 
public,  whose  art  opinions  are,  forsooth,  to  be 
set  above  those  of  experts  ; that  public  which  . 
prefers  to  place  its  confidence  in  the  man  of 


inferior  ability, — than  if  their  favourite  had 
done  all  the  work  himself  5 and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding tho  opinion  professional  experts 
might  form  of  him,  we  maintain  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  his  art-manufacturing 
with  impunity,  without  let,  hindrance,  or  abuse, 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds  that  other  manu- 
facturers are  permitted  to  do  so.  Only  let 
results  be  fairly  compared  with  results,  and, 
without  any  bias  of  favour,  be  judged  in  open 
competition.  When  the  public  shall  be  better 
. informed  in  art  matters  it  will  put  tho  right 
artist  in  the  right  place.  We  have  for  the 
present  to  educate,  educate,  educate.  In  this 
only  can  wo  look  forward  with  complacency  to 
the  art  of  the  future.  But  why  does  not  the 
Royal  Academy  take  a more  active  and  authori- 
tative part  in  tho  education  of  the  public  ? 

3.  If  it  were  once  to  be  considered  legal  that 
an  expert  of  any  kind  might  communicate  the 
fact  of  Lis  employment  to  his  principals,  em- 
ployer, and  patron,  and  thus  to  endeavour  to 
underrate  him,  the  whole  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  country  would  be  shaken.  It 
should  not  be  countenanced,  even  in  art.  Most 
talented  men  have  been  at  one  time,  sculptors 
especially,  servitors  to  others.  This  temporary 
servitude  is  a useful  discipline.  If  an  assistant 
really  have  great  talents,  he  will  not  be  servitor 
for  long  ; for  he  comes  immediately  in  contact 
with  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  art 
ability,  and  these  will  endeavour  to  raise  him 
to  his  proper  position.  It  is  only  men  of  very 
moderate  ability  who  continue  to  be  servitors 
to  their  lives’  end. 

4.  Who  are  the  best  judges  of  the  merits  of 
a work  of  art  ? Let  us  cite  a few  facts  which 
may  help  the  inquiring  to  solve  this  question. 
An  Englishman  of  wealth  went  to  Canova  to 
commission  him  for  a statue ; but,  instead  of 
being  received  with  open  arms,  he  was  reproved 
by  the  sculptor,  who  said  : — You  English  see 
with  your  ears  rather  than  with  your  eyes. 
You  have  a great  sculptor  in  your  own  country, 
why  do  you  not  commission  him  ? ” Ah  ! why 
did  he  not  ? Because  the  English  have  no  eyes 
for  art,  but  ears  for  the  penny  trumpet.  There 
are  the  great  Phidian  sculptures  at  the  British 
Museum,  which  were  purchased  by  the  advice 
of  experts,  and  which,  if  tho  English  public 
had  art  eyes  and  art  understandings,  should 
have  prevented  a Gothic  revival,  and  the 
apotheosis  of  Chiueso  and  Japanese  barbarities; 
but,  instead  of  this,  bizarre  tastes  have  been 
rampant  from  tho  day  of  their  purchase  until 
now.  If  the  public’s  opinion  on  art  matters 
is  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  experts, 
why  Slade  professorships  ? — why  South  Ken- 
sington ? — why  all  the  provincial  art  schools  ? 
The  artists  of  most  of  your  public  statues  in 
London  have  been  chosen  by  laymen, — would 
you  have  those  determine  the  merits  of  the 
students’  work  at  tho  Royal  Academy,  instead 
of  the  Royal  Academicians,  or  to  select  the 
pictures  sent  in  for  exhibition,  or  to  elect  artists 
as  associates  and  members  ? Go  to. 

Sculpture. 


STONE-WORKING  MACHINE. 

The  use  of  facings  of  burnt  clay  appears  to 
be  on  the  point  of  being  to  some  extent  super- 
seded by  the  ai)plication  of  native  facing  stone, 
Baumeister  G.  J.  Schmidt,  according  to  the 
Baugeiverkszeitung,  having  succeeded  in  simpli- 
fying and  cheapening  the  working  of  the  latter 
by  means  of  steam  power.  Herr  Schmidt’s 
method  of  working  stone  is  said  to  recommend 
itself  by  its  simplicity.  Whilst  formerly  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  imitating  the  working  of  stone 
by  band,  and  of  simjDly  performing  it  by 
machines, — that  is  to  say,  of  changing  the 
native  rough  fracture  of  surface  of  crude  stone 
blocks  to  smooth  faces,  by  working  away  all 
inequalities, — Herr  Schmidt  has  proceeded  on 
fcho  simple  principle  of  obtaining  the  same  effect 
as  the  saw,  but  potentially  intensified,  by  a 
direct-acting  machine ; iu  other  words,  of  pro- 
ducing two  finished  surfaces  at  one  operation 
and  with  a minimum  waste  of  the  raw  material. 
He  was  guided  in  his  design  by  the  great  power 
of  the  rock-boring  machine,  without  whose  aid 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  undertake  tlio 
gigantic  work  of  the  Mont  Cents,  St.  Gotthard, 
and  now  Arlberg,  tunnels. 

As  the  hardest  rocks  are  bored  by  the  boring- 
machine  with  the  greatest  ease,  it  was  thought 
that  anykind  of  stone  might  be  cut  through;  and 
if  this  view  were  confirmed,  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  produce  finished  surfaces  by  machine-power 
direct  as  to  bore  holes  with  the  boring-machine. 


As  an  experiment,  a small  provisional  machine 
was  constructed,  in  which  a small  steam  cylinder 
acted  direct  upon  and  set  in  motion  a pair  of 
equally  wide  steel  chisels,  the  latter  striking 
vertically,  the  stone  block  being  moved  a little 
at  each  stroke.  By  this  operation,  a stream  of 
water  being  at  the  same  time  directed  upon  the 
cutting  made,  an  exact  section  was  made 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  block. 
The  chisels  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper,  the 
block  was  cat  through  in  its  entire  length  and 
breadth  and  divided  into  two  pai-ts,  each  of 
which  possessed  a highly  finished  and  exactly 
level  face.  The  first  trial  was  with  hardest 
syenite  gi’anite,  the  result  of  the  work  being 
surprisingly  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  exact- 
ness and  smoothness  of  surface  obtained  and 
quantity  of  work  performed. 

By  this  experiment,  the  correctness  of  the 
present  principle  of  working  stone  was  demon- 
strated. Compared  with  tho  stone  saw,  the  fol- 
lowing was  tho  performance  of  the  machine. 
A stonemason  cuts  with  tho  hand-saw,  in  a 
working  day  of  eleven  hours,  of  sandstone,  0’4 
to  O'G  square  metro  of  surface  ; of  marble,  017 
to0'20;  of  granite,  0'02  to  0'03.  The  smallest 
machine  of  Schmidt,  with  only  one  small 
cylinder,  cuts  in  the  same  working  day  of  eleven 
hours  4 to  6 square  metres  of  finished  surface 
of  the  hardest  granite.  The  smallest  machine, 
consequently,  replaces,  as  compared  with  the 
4 

hand  stone  saw,  in  granite,  ==  2D0  workmen 

per  day.  It  is  the  same  whether  the  machine 
works  the  hardest  granite  or  the  softest  sand- 
stone. Its  capacity  is  only  regulated  by  tho 
greater  or  less  hardness  of  the  stone,  and  as  it 
performs  with  each  stroke  exactly  tho  same 
amount  of  work,  the  machine  is  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  perfect  measuring  apparatus  of 
the  hardness  of  the  various  descriptious  of 
stone.  The  stroke  of  the  steam  piston  is  only 
from  4 to  5 centimetres;  1,000  strokes  are 
delivered  per  minute,  •without  heating  the 
chisels,  a constant  stream  of  water  cooling 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  washing  away  the 
working  slime.  The  slime  is  carried  into  pits, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  may  after- 
wai'ds  be  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a stone- 
cutting  machine  on  this  principle  has  not  been 
employed  in  England. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

0,227.  J.  Moore,  New  Thornton  Heath.  Fire- 
grates. Dec.  30,  1882. 

0,241.  J.  Butter,  Birkenhead.  Window-sash 
and  other  fastenings.  Jan.  3,  1883. 

0,255.  M.  Kellow,  Merioneth.  Cutting  and 
dressing  stone.  Jan.  4,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Jail.  2,  1883. 

, 4,232.  J.  Hudson,  Bolton.  Apparatus  for 

holding  and  releasing  cords  for  Venetian  and 
roller  blinds,  &c.  Sept.  0,  1882. 

4,743.  H.  Hancock,  London.  Fastenings  for 
door  and  window  sashes.  Oct.  5,  1882. 

Jan.  5,  1883. 

4,165.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Steam  and  hot- 
water  apparatus  for  heating  dwelling-houses 
&c.  (Com.  by  E.P.  Osborne,  St.  Paul’.'i,  U.S.A.) 
Aug.  31,  1882. 

4,315.  M.  J.  0.  Riordan,  Cork.  Apparatus 
for  heating  water,  cooking,  Ac.  Sept.  11,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Published  during  the  U'eeifc  ending  Januarg  6,  1883. 

2,420.  W.  S.  Morton,  Edinburgh.  Materials 
for  covering  and  decorating  walls,  Ac.  May  23, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

This  consists  of  canvas  treated  by  passing  tho  same,  after 
it  has  been  saturated  with  size,  round  a modelling  roUer, 
on  which  are  formed  the  required  ornamental  devices,  into 
the  interstices  of  which  it  is  forced  by  stamps. 

2,447.  R.  Henry,  Edinburgh.  Apparatus  for 
opening  and  closing  window-curtains.  May  24, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

Behind  the  curtain-pole  is  a metal  rod,  with  a right  and 
left-handed  screw-thread  cut  on  it.  The  curtain-rings  have 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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ejea,  whicL  surround  this  rod,  Lt  turning  which  the  cur- 
tains are  adjusted. 

2,477-  J.  Smith.  Li7erpoo!.  Fireplaces.  May 
25,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

_ To  enable  the  bituminona  coal  to  be  burned,  the  llrepiace 
18  partly  surrounded  by  a coking  chamber.  The  grate- 
bottom  IS  sliding,  and  below  is  a closed  ash-pit,  to  which 
the  admission  of  air  is  regulated  by  dampers. 

2,498.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Poor-fasteners. 
(Com.  by  C.  A.  Crongeyer,  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  and 
W.  Busch,  Walkerville,  Canada.)  May  25,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

A hook  is  placed  against  the  jamb  of  the  door,  and  when 
this  is_  shut  tne  point  is  forced  into  the  jamb.  A U-ahaped 
piece  IS  then  passed  orer  the  shank  of  the  hook  and  screwed 
up  by  a nut  against  the  door  and  the  door-post,  thereby 
securing  the  door. 

2,530.  H.  Ransford,  Brighton.  Domestic 
stoves  or  fireplaces.  May  27,  1882.  Price  6d. 

_ The  fire.basket  is  secured  to  a vertical  disc  pivoted  in 
its  centre.  Movable  covers  are  fitted  to  the  basket.  When 
the  fire  requires  feeding  the  coals  are  placed  on  the  lop, 
and  the  cover  is  shut  down,  when  the  basket  is  turned  over, 
80  that  the  smote  from  the  fresh  fuel  passes  through  the 
live  fuel  and  is  consumed. 

2,541.  P.  Ross,  Harrow.  Architectural  work. 
May  30,  1882.  Price  4d. 

This  is  chieflyapplicable  to  stained-glass  windows.  The 
framework  which  traces  the  figures  is  of  a taper  form,  so 
as  to  provide  tapering  apertures  to  disclose  the  design.’ 

2,549.  T.  Hyatt,  London.  Building  construc- 
tion, lighting,  fire-proofing,  &c.  May  30,  1832. 
Price  8d. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  a framework  of  iron 
pillars  tied  together  by  iron  beams,  &c.,  the  space  between 
being  filled  by  iron  lathing  covered  by  concrete.  The 
buildings  are  lighted  by  outside  or  receiving  reflectors 
combined  with  internal  distributing  mirrors,  which  latter 
form part  of  the  building. 

2,556.  G.  L.  Reynolds,  Oakland,  U.S.A. 
Window-screens.  May  30,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A perforated  screen  is  rolled  upon  a roller,  which  is  in- 
eerted  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  sash,  while  another  is 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  upper  sash.  The  outer  ends  of 
these  screens  are  secured  to  the  vrindow.frame,  so  that 
when  the  window  is  opened  the  screen  will  be  extended 
over  the  opening,  and  exclude  flies,  dust,  Ac.  A spring 
rolls  up  the  roller  when  the  window  is  closed  " 


THE  FALL  OF  A FACTORY  CHIMNEY  IN 
BRADFORD. 

The  inquiry  into  the  deaths  of  the  fifty-fom- 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  by  the  fall  of  the 
chimney  at  the  Newland  Mills  was  resumed  on 
Tuesday  last,  before  the  borough  coroner,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  when  the  evidence  of  technical 
witnesses  was  commenced  to  be  taken.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Seddon,  R.E.,  was  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Government. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  M'Gowen)  represented 
the  Bradford  Corporation  ; Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C., 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Ripley,  the  owners  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Cos,  borough  surveyor  of 
Bradford,  produced  a plan  of  the  Newland  Mills 
and  adjoining  premises.  He  said  that  no  com- 
plaint of  the  insecurity  of  the  chimney  liad 
been  made  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
borough  surveyor.  Complaints  had  been  made  in 
other  cases,  and  the  Corporation  had  effectively 
interfered. 

Lockwood. — Is  there  any  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  mill  chimneys  ? 

Witness.— Not  specially;  but  if  either  the 
sanitary  inspector,  the  inspector  of  buildings, 
or  the  police  in  the  course  of  their  daily  duty 
see  a dangerous  building  of  any  kind,  it  is  part 
of  their  duty  to  report  it  to  the  building  in- 
spector, who,  however,  attends  more  parti- 
cularly to  new  buildings.  The  chimney  in  this 
case  was  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  the 
inspector  would  not  be  able  to  notice  it.  The 
police  have  special  instructions  to  report  nil 
cases  of  dangerous  walls  and  buildings  which 
may  come  under  their  notice.  Any  complaint, 
even  if  it  be  anonymous,  is  immediately  attended 
to. 

Mr.  David  Little,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs 
Taylor,  Jeffery,  & Little,  solicitors  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Sir  H.  W.  Ripley,  owner  of 
Newland  Mills,  said  that  the  fallen  chimney 
was  used  by  the  whole  of  the  different  mill- 
premises  comprised  in  the  oblong  block  enclosed 
between  Upper  Castle-street  and  Springmill- 
street  on  the  one  side  and  Ripley-strect  on  the 
other,  as  well  as  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Mark 
Dawson  on  the  opposite  side  of  Springmill- 
street.  The  chimney  was  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  owner,  and  the  tenants  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  except  send  their  smoke  up  it.  He 
did  not  know  anything  abont  any  repairs  to  the 
chimney,  but  it  was  periodically  inspected  on  I 
behalf  of  the  owner. 


The  Coroner. — Are  you  able  to  say  when  any 
inspection  took  place  ? 

Witness. — It  was  inspected  about  twelve 
months  ago  by  a man  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
“ Bill  the  Greaser,”  who  will  be  produced.  He 
did  not  know  when  or  by  whom  the  chimney  had 
ever  been  otherwise  inspected.  While  Sir  Henry 
was  living,  ho  would  very  probably  look  after 
the  chimney  himself.  Witness  did  not  know 
that  the  chimney  would  be  under  anybody’s 
special  care.  On  Thursday,  December  21,  Mr. 
Frederick  Riploy,  one  of  the  trustees,  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Ilaley,  the  rent  agent, 
asking  him  to  see  about  the  chimney.  Mr.  Ripley 
went  with  Mr.  Francis  Ripley  and  a mason  to  see 
the  chimney  next  day.  Mr.  Taylor  advised  Mr. 
Ripley  to  get  the  best  advice  on  the  subject  he 
could  as  to  the  safety  of  the  chimney.  Mr. 
Frederick  Ripley  told  witness  ho  had  seen  Mr. 
Andrews,  one  of  the  firm  of  architects  who 
built  the  chimney,  the  day  before,  and  that  Mr. 
Andrews  had  advised  him  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger.  Mr.  Frederick  Ripley  said 
to  witness,  “ There  are  bulges  in  the  chimney, 
and  I shall  not  be  satisfied  until  they  are 
removed.”  Mr.  Frederick  Ripley,  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  told  him  that  he  and  Mr. 
Andrews  had  viewed  the  chimney  and  had 
decided  to  remove  the  bulges  on  Saturday  after 
one  o’clock,  when  the  workmen  bad  left.  He  also 
stated  that  on  Saturday  he  sent  his  servant  into 
the  chimney,  and  the  servant  reported  that 
there  was  no  corresponding  bulge  inside  to  that 
outside  the  chimney.  Mr.  F.  Haley  reported  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Ripley,  under  date  December 
23  ; — ” I am  glad  to  say  that  the  damaged  por- 
tion of  the  walling  of  the  chimney  looking 
towards  Scott’s  and  Briggs’s  has  been  got  down 
without  any  serious  result.  The  inside  wall,  so 
far  as  I can  see,  is  perfectly  sound.  We  shall 
proceed  to  fix  the  scaffolding  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon,  and  to-morrow,  I hope,  we  shall  be 
able  to  take  down  the  I’omainder  of  the  unsound 
wall, — I mean  that  portion  on  the  south  side.” 
Oil  the  Tuesday  following  witness  saw  Mr. 
Frederick  Ripley  and  Mr.  Francis  Haley  on 
other  business ; the  chimney,  however,  was 
referred  to,  and  witness  said  that  he  should 
have  got  some  other  architect  than  Mr.  Andrews 
to  inspect  the  chimney.  Mr.  Haley  said,  “ Mr. 

■ Andrews  is  Sir  Henry’s  architect,  and  his  firm 
built  the  chimney,  and,  among  many  others, 
Mr.  Lister’s,  of  the  Manningham  Mills.”  He 
also  said  that,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Moulson,  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  Mr.  William 
Beanland  bad  all  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  chimney.  No  other 
arrangement  was  made,  and  the  subject  dropped. 
Witness  did  not  recollect  having  any  further 
conversation  as  to  the  chimney  until  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  after  the  chimney  had  fallen. 
Witness  exacted  a promise  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Ripley  not  to  go  either  near  the  mill  or  the 
chimney  while  the  bulge  was  being  removed. 

Mr.  Scott. — Then  you  thought  the  chimney 
insecure  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  I did. 

Joseph  Illingworth,  one  of  the  masons  em- 
ployed by  the  builders,  Messrs.  John  Moulson  & 
Sons,  in  the  erection  of  the  ehimnev,  said  that 
the  inner  coat  consisted  of  9 in.  of  fire  brick  and 
9 in.  of  red  brick.  The  outer  coat  was  of 
walling  with  a backing  of  rubble.  When  the 
chimney  had  been  raised  some  20  yards  it  gave 
way,  becoming  round  on  one  side  and  hollow  on 
the  other.  The  works  were  at  once  stopped 
until  a man  named  Woodman  came  from  Man- 
chester to  straighten  the  chimney.  This  was 
done  by  taking  out  several  courses  of  masonry 
and  brickwork  on  ono  side  and  dropping  them 
half  an  inch.  After  that  the  chimney  was  pro- 
ceeded with  until  it  was  completed.  The 
chimney  was  then  straight,  and,  as  far  as  he 
was  able  to  judge,  it  was  a good  chimney.  It 
was  put  into  use  shortly  afterwards.  Some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  a portion  of  the 
outer  case  bulged  out  in  four  places,  above  the 
place  where  the  courses  of  masonry  had  been 
taken  out,  and  as  they  were  an  eyesore  ho  took 
the  bulges  out  and  put  in  new  masonry.  He 
had  not  done  anything  to  the  chimney  since, 
but  be  had  frequently  seen  it  when  he  had  been 
passing  in  the  train.  Sometimes  be  had  thought 
it  was  out  of  plumb,  and  at  other  times  ho  had 
thought  it  was  straight. 

MRes  Moulson,  foreman  for  Messrs.  Hum- 
phreys & Moulson,  builders,  Horton,  stated  that 
be  was  employed  with  Illingworth  in  the  erection 
of  the  top  portion  of  the  chimney.  He  assisted 
to  straighten  the  chimney.  As  far  as  he 
remembered,  tho  man  from  Manchester  took 
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out  half  of  one  of  the  courses  of  stone  and 
brick,  inserted  wedges,  put  in  “through3”of 
ashlar  stone,  and  lowered  the  chimney  on  one 
side  until  it  became  straight.  Two  courses  of 
masonry  were  cracked  by  tho  operations,  and 
witness  helped  to  replace  them.  Witness  did 
not  work  at  the  mill  again  until  the  Saturday 
before  Christmas  Day,  when  he  went  to  erect 
some  scaffolding  in  order  to  repair  the  outer 
shell  of  the  chimney,  which  was  bursting  out. 
The  bursting  out  was  at  a point  some  16  yards 
from  tho  bottom,  and  extended  for  6 or  7 yards  in 
an  upward  direction.  Two  of  the  burst-out 
comers  were  the  same  that  burst  out  twenty 
years  ago.  He  did  not  notice  whether  the 
chimney  was  plumb  or  not.  Some  of  the  out- 
side masonry  was  loose  when  they  erected  the 
scaffolding,  and  they  also  removed  a piece  of 
tho  outer  case,  about  3 or  4 yards  wide  by 
2 yards  deep.  Some  masonrj-  fell  on  the  Wed- 
nesday befsre  tho  accident,  and  broke  down  the 
scaffolding.  Three  sides  of  the  chimney,  which 
was  octagonal  in  shape,  fell  out  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  chimney  afterwards  fell  altogether. 
Two  men  were  stationed  at  either  end  of  the 
yard  to  prevent  any  bands  going  into  it.  As 
he  was  passing  along  Ripley-streot  on  his  way 
to  work  on  Thursday  morning,  he  saw  the 
chimney  fall.  It  seemed  to  burst  out  about  the 
height  of  tho  mill,  just  about  tho  place  where 
it  wag  cut  through  to  be  straightened  twenty 
years  ago,  and  then  sank  several  yards  down, 
and  fell  aslant  across  the  mill  in  the  direction 
of  Upper  Castle-street.  The  wind  had  been 
blowing  strongly  all  night,  and  at  the  time  the 
chimney  fell  there  was  a strong  gust.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  danger  ; he  would  have 
worked  on  the  chimney  without  any  fear.  When 
he  was  taking  out  the  masonry  the  hearting  of 
the  chimney  seemed  as  sound  and  as  good  as 
twenty  years  before.  Witness  did  not  go  inside 
the  chimney,  and  could  not  say  whether  any 
stones  had  fallen  inside. 

On  Wednesday  tho  examination  of  Miles 
Moulson  was  resumed.  In  answer  to  Colonel 
Seddon,  he  said  that  when  ho  went  to  work  at 
the  chimney,  it  seemed  to  commence  to  bo  out 
of  plumb  about  half-way  up,  and  not  from  the 
bottom.  The  chimney  was  cut  at  the  point 
which  it  was  thought  would  bring  it  straight. 
Every  one  thought  that  the  foundation  had 
given  way  alittle,  but  they  believed  that  cutting 
it  through  at  the  point  they  did  would  straighten 
it.  He  did  not  see  any  dislodgment  of  the 
ground,  but  ho  was  not  present  when  tho  foun- 
dations were  laid.  Ho  was  not  aware  of  any 
steps  having  been  taken  by  the  architect  or 
builders  to  straighten  tho  courses  below  or  to 
ascertain  whether  the  foundation  had  gone. 
He  worked  on  the  outside  scaffolding  while  the 
chimney  was  being  straightened,  and  he  did  not 
notice  any  cracks  in  it.  Courses  were  removed 
on  the  cants  or  sides  nearest  to  Upper  Castle- 
street  in  the  direction  in  which  the  chimney 
fell.  The  first  two  bulges  which  he  removed 
were  on  the  south  and  south-east  corners.  The 
bond  stones  were  broken.  They  took  down  tho 
bulged  part  as  far  as  it  had  burst.  They 
examined  the  surface  stones  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bulged  part,  but  found  no  cracks. 

' The  other  side  seemed  to  be  all  right.  When 
they  let  the  chimney  down  there  was  a slight 
opening  of  the  bed  joints  on  the  opposite  side 
to  where  they  cut  through.  They  did  not  dis- 
turb any  of  the  casing  on  the  opposite  side. 

Colonel  Seddon. — Did  you  examine  the  inside 
of  the  chimney  at  the  time  you  were  cutting 
through  it  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  and  afterwards  as  well;  wo 
could  not  see  anything  the  matter  on  the  inside. 
After  the  chimney  was  straightened  I went  on 
with  the  finishing,  but  I never  noticed  any 
further  settlement  or  getting  out  of  plumb. 
There  were  three  masons  and  ono  labourer 
working  on  the  top.  We  made  no  objection  to 
the  quality  of  the  material  put  in.  We  put  iu 
what  was  sent  up  to  us.  So  far  as  I remember, 
there  was  only  one  kind  of  mortar  used  for  both 
backings  and  facings.  Witness  further  said  that 
he  had  seen  the  chimney  from  time  to  time, 
but  did  not  observe  that  it  was  out  of  plumb. 
He  had  seen  the  bulges  in  the  chimney  at  the 
point  where  it  had  previously  been  repaired 
about  a week  before  Christmas.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, his  employer,  drew  his  attention  to  it, 
and  they  went  up  together.  Mr.  Humphreys 
told  him  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  the  chimney.  Witness  told  him  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  chimney  falling,  as  it  was 
only  the  outside  shell  which  was  bulging 
out  again.  Mr.  Humphreys  remarked,  “It 
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looks  very  bad  to  look  at.”  "Witness  re- 
plied that  it  did.  Mr.  Humphreys  sent  for 
him  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  December,  and 
told  him  to  take  out  the  part  which  was  bulging. 
Scaffolding  was  then  pxit  up  to  take  out  the  four 
comers  which  bulged.  "VVitness  did  not  think 
at  that  time  tliat  the  chimney  was  out  of 
plumb.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  merely  a breaking  out  of  an  old  sore,  and 
that  the  previous  repairs  had  given  way  where 
there  were  no  bonding  stones.  The  backing 
seemed  to  bo  as  strong  as  ever.  During  the 
night  precediug  the  accident  there  had  been  a 
strong  wind  blowing.  When  witness  helped  to 
repair  the  chimney  twenty  years  ago,  ho  did 
not  see  any  cracks  in  the  inside  coating  of 
bricks,  nor  any  settling  in  the  backing  or  heart- 
ing. As  an  exporiencod  mason,  he  should 
expect  a gradual  settling  of  the  hearting,  which 
in  degree  would  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  mortar  used.  If  the  amount  of  mortar  used 
was  excessive,  the  settling  would  bo  greater 
than  that  of  the  outer  coat ; and,  if  the  sub- 
sidence was  greater  in  the  hearting  than  in  the 
outer  coating,  it  would  have  tlie  effect  of 
breaking  the  bonding  stones,  and  leaving  them 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  outer  coating. 

By  the  jury. — As  an  experienced  workman,  he 
thought  that  the  cutting  of  the  chimney  to 
straighten  it  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  weight  above,  would  break  the  line  of 
the  whole  chimney. 

By  Colonel  Seddou. — When  they  cut  through 
the  chimney,  half  way  round,  and  had  taken 
sufficient  out  to  let  the  chimney  come  over,  and 
they  began  to  knock  the  wedges  out,  they  could 
hear  a noise  which  they  thought  was  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  the  “ throughs.”  There  was  a 
plumb  thrown  over  the  chimney,  and  when  it 
got  straight  they  filled  in  the  spaces  with  mastic. 
It  took  about  eight  weeks  to  straighten  the 
chimney,  six  weeks  to  cut  through  it,  and  the 
rest  in  withdrawing  the  wedges  and  filling  up 
the  spaces  with  mastic.  The  work  of  finishing 
the  chimney  was  at  once  continued. 

By  the  jury. — The  fires  were  relighted  again 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  intense  heat 
going  up  the  chimney  would,  after  the  latter 
had  cooled,  have  the  effect  of  expanding  the 
chimney  and  causing  it  to  burst  out  at  any 
faulty  place. 

"William  Waterhouse,  a masons’  labourer  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  & Moulson, 
who  assisted  previous  witness  to  erect  the 
scaffolding  around  the  chimney  a fortnight  ago, 
stated  that  when  he  got  the  scaffolding  up  he 
noticed  that  the  chimney  was  badly  cracked 
and  that  a portion  of  the  outside  case  was  con- 
tinually falling  out  at  a point  about  15  or  16 
yards  from  the  ground.  He  was  about  10  or 
12  yards  off  the  chimney  when  it  fell.  It  fell  a 
few  minutes  after  eight  o’clock ; the  mill  had 
not  been  stopped  long.  Just  before  the  chimney 
collapsed  he  heard  a fall  of  something  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chimney  to  that  on  which 
he  was  standing,  which  bx’oko  down  the  remnant 
of  the  scaffolding  still  remaining  up.  Next  a 
barrowful  of  stones  fell  out  on  the  right-hand 
aide  of  the  chimney,  and  then  three  or  four 
stones  fell  out  on  the  left-hand  side.  Before 
these  stones  reached  the  ground  the  chimney 
opened  out  just  below  the  top  of  the  scaffolding 
and  fell.  The  lower  part  of  the  chimney  fell 
towards  him  ; the  upper  part  went  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A piece  of  the  scaffolding  caught 
him  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but  otherwise  be  was 
not  touched. 

Alfred  Robiusou,  another  masons’  labourer, 
stated  that  he  also  was  present  when  the 
chimney  fell.  He  was  standing  about  20  yards 
off  the  chimney,  and  he  first  saw  what  he 
thought  was  the  outer  case  of  tho  chimney  fall. 
Under  that  impression,  ho  stood  for  a second  or 
two,  but  hearing  a great  noise,  as  if  more 
stones  were  coming,  bo  ran  towards  the  passage 
leading  into  Upper  Castle-street.  As  bo  was 
running  he  was  struck  by  some  falling  stones, 
and  rendered  insensible  for  a short  time.  He 
recovered,  as  he  thought,  in  about  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  heard  a greater  crash.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  great  gates,  and  ran  off  without 
looking  to  aee  what  became  of  tho  chimney. 

By  Colonel  Seddon. — About  half  - past  six 
o’clock  on  Thursday  momiug  he  was  in  the  boiler- 
house.  He  heard  a noise,  and  on  going  out  he 
saw  that  a piece  of  the  outer  case,  about  4 ft.  by 
18  in.,  bad  fallen  out  of  tho  chimney.  While 
ho  was  watching,  he  had  his  eyes  constantly 
on  the  chimney,  but  he  never  saw  any  smoke 
issue  from  the  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  inquiry  was  again  atljournecl. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bootle. — The  London  and  North  • Western 
Railway  Company  have  completed  the  large 
pile  of  warehouses  which  are  being  provided  in 
Regent-road  to  accommodate  the  constantly- 
increasing  traffic  inwai'ds  and  outwards  of  the 
Bootle  Docks,  the  latest  extension  of  tho  dock 
system  of  the  port  of  Liverpool.  These  ware- 
houses are  situated  in  Regent-road,  near  tho 
corner  of  Strand-road,  immediately  facing  the 
Alexandra  Docks,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Bootle  branch  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.  The  warehouses  are  the  third  largest 
on  tho  London  aud  North-Western  system, 
being  290  ft.  in  length  by  155  ft.  in  width,  and 
70  ft.  in  height,  and  comprising  altogether 
upwards  of  4 acres  of  flooring.  There  is  a 
basement-floor  of  280  ft.  by  50  ft.  The  eleva- 
tion fronting  Regenc-road  is  carried  upon 
moulded  cast-iron  columns,  between  which 
lorries  can  back  in  and  be  clear  of  tho  footpath 
whilst  they  are  loaded  through  trap-doors  from 
the  upper  floors.  At  the  back  of  this  there  is 
a covered  way  or  tunnel  containing  one  line  of 
rails,  to  enable  the  company  to  run  goods  trains 
from  the  warehouses  to  their  laud  on  tho  other 
side  of  Church-street.  At  the  back  of  the  tunnel 
is  a pavod  roadway,  48  ft.  wide,  with  trap-doors 
over,  so  that  lorries  may  load  or  discharge 
undercover,  through  trap-doors  communicating 
with  every  floor.  Then  comes  a platfonn  over 
the  basement,  290  ft.  by  50  ft.  in  extent,  specially 
designed  for  storing  tin  and  other  valuable 
metals  which  would  be  injured  by  exposui'c. 
Past  this  jilatform  is  a road,  with  two  lines  of 
rails,  with  crossings  and  turn-tables  at  each 
end,  and  from  the  wagons  on  these  lines  goods 
will  bo  hoisted  to  the  upper  floors.  There  are 
four  stories  above,  each  290  ft.  by  155  ft.  Each 
floor  is  fitted  with  trap-doors  aud  with  external 
doors  on  the  goods-yard  frontage  for  the 
reception  and  delivery  of  goods.  One  note- 
worthy feature  of  tho  building  (according  to 
the  Bootle  Times)  is  tho  enormous  quantity  of 
iron  which  has  been  used  in  the  construction. 
There  are  700  tons  of  cast-iron  columns  and 
stanchions,  aud  2,600  tons  of  wrought-iron 
girders,  the  number  of  girders  being  3,200. 
The  building  was  designed  by  tho  company’s 
engineers,  and  the  hydraulic  hoisting-machinery 
by  the  locomotive  department.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Dransfield  & Smith,  of  Bankliall, 
Liverpool,  who  employed  the  Horseley  Company, 
of  Tipton,  to  supply  the  ironwork.  Mr.  Win. 
Thomas  has  been  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  is  about  100,000/.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  area  of  land  occupied 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  Company  for 
their  Bootle  terminus  will  be  not  leas  than 
23  acres  in  extent,  being  about  the  same  area 
as  that  which  has  been  secured  by  the  Midland 
Company. 

Sedyleij. — On  tho  28th  ult.  the  new  Public 
Hall  erected  in  the  Dudloy-road  by  the  Public 
Hall  Company  was  formally  opened.  The 
building  is  erected  to  accommodate  800  persons, 
and  every  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
large  hall  as  a concert-room  or  as  a theatre.  The 
structui-e  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  l,200i., 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Brevitt. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  CHELTENHAM  GAS 
COMPANY. 

Sir,- -I  observe  in  your  publication  of  date  the 
30tb  of  last  month,  a letter  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Mitcheldoan,  having  reference  to  his  competitive 
design  for  the  now  central  offices  of  the  Cheltenham 
Gas  Company. 

Any  one  reading  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  would  be  led 
to  suppose  that  bis  design  had  been  accepted  ; that 
bis  first  estimate  of  tho  cost  of  the  building  was 
9,162f.  ; his  second  estimate,  7,02U. ; aud  his  third 
estimate,  ; and  that  he  resigned  the  office  of 

architect  in  consequence  of  the  directors  having 
refused  "to  accept  any  tender  for  the  erection  of 
the  building,  after  putting  the  contractors  and  him- 
self to  the  trouble  of  supplying  aud  obtaining 
three  separate  estimates.” 

I shall  endeavour  to  point  out  that  the  facts  are 
essentially  different.  Mr.  Smith’s  design  was 
accepted  provisionally  only,  the  condition  being 
that  ho  was  to  furnish  a tender  of  a responsible  and 
approved  bui'dor  undertaking  to  execute  the  work 
for  a sura  withiu  ten  per  cent,  of  his  estimate  of 
5,583/.,  vand  not  9,162/.,  as  he  has  stated.  And  it 
was  upon  the  faith  of  this  estimate  that  his  design 
gained  the  preference  in  the  competition. 

Mr.  Smith’s  quotation  of  the  first-,  list  of  tenders, 
which  range  from  13,840/.  to  8,441/.,  showed  how 
greatly  the  directors  had  been  misled  iu  confiding  in 


his  estimate.  When  the  explanation  of  the  exces 
sive  amount  of  the  first  list  had  been  called  for  and 
given,  the  directors  were  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  introduced  costly  work  into  the 
building  which  had  not  been  included  in  his 
estimate,  and  of  which  work  they  entirely  dis- 
approved. They  desired  him  to  adhere  to  the 
drawings  and  specifications  on  which  his  estimate  of 
5,583/.  had  been  founded,  and  to  restore  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  to  the  form  approved,  aud 
on  that  basis  to  invite  fresh  tenders. 

This  resulted  in  the  second  list  of  tenders  being 
sent  in,  which  range,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  from 
9,278/.  to  6,838/.,  all  of  them  being  some  hundreds 
in  excess  of  his  estimate  of  5,583/.,  and  not  7,021/. 
as  he  has  stated,  except  one,  which  was  not 
approved. 

At  this  juncture,  and  purely  out  of  consideration 
to  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  compliance  with  his  urgent 
request,  the  directors  oousonted  to  refer  the  plans 
to  him  and  myself  to  see  if  it  were  practicable  to 
make  such  doductions,  consistently  with  tho  main- 
tenance of  the  structural  character  of  the  buildiug 
as  would  bring  the  cost  within  the  company’s  limit 
of  10  per  cent,  of  the  estimate  of  5,583/. 

I accordingly  met  Mr.  Smith  for  tho  purpose,  and 
went  carefully  through  all  the  details  of  the  building, 
and  agreed  to  certain  deductions  as  the  basis  on 
which  a third  list  of  tenders  should  be  invited.  To 
my  surprise,  however,  when  the  directors  met  to 
open  this  third  list,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Smith’s 
bill  of  deductions,  on  which  the  tenders  comprised 
in  the  third  list  had  been  sent  in,  differed  in  essential 
particulars  from  that  which  we  had  agreed  upon. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  the  directors  felt  that 
no  other  course  was  open  to  them  than  to  return 
Mr.  Smith  his  designs,  and  decline  to  continue  his 
services.  R.  0.  Paterson,  Manager. 


JUPITER  PLUVIUS. 

Sir, — Tho  past  year  has  been  an  unusually 
-wet  one  throughout  this  country,  and  as  the 
temperature  has  also  been  beloiv  the  average, 
the  result  has  been  most  disasti'ous  to  agri- 
culture in  particular.  Every  crop  has  suffered 
more  or  less,  even  that  of  ground  game.  Al- 
though the  human  death-rate  has  been  lower 
than  usual,  yet  sickness  and  a low  degree  of 
health  have  prevailed,  as  most  medical  men  can 
testify. 

As  a contribution  to  the  statistics  of  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Plant,  of  Moseley,  near  Birmingham, 
has  published  the  records  of  his  observations, 
and  as  they  are  of  general  interest  I thought 
you  might  find  room  for  them  in  tho  Builder. 

Rainfall  «/  ^[osde>l,  near  Birmingham,  in 


inches. 

February  

1-84 

March 

..  2-58 

4-35 

May  

3-05 

June  

..  4-89 

July  

..  4-35 

August  

..  1-89 

September 

..  2-S5 

December 

4-04 

43-06 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  previous 
years,  he  gives  also  the  rainfall  of  each  year 
since  1860,  as  follows: — 


inches. 

1861  

, 29-31 

1872  

..  47-69 

1862  

. 28-66 

1873  

..  27-26 

1863  

. 24-73 

1874  

..  30-62 

1864  

. 25-35 

1875  

..  38-02 

1865  

. 29-44 

1866  

. 34-83 

1877  

..  36-49 

1867  

. 31-55 

1878  

,.  36-42 

1868  

. 31-83 

1879  

..  36-57 

1869  

. 33-07 

1880  

..  34-50 

1870  

. 25-54 

1881  

..  30-74 

1871  

. 30-31 

1882  

..  43-06 

Average . 

. 29-51 

Average 

. 36-01 

Mean  rainfall  in  twenty-two  years  

. 32-76 

Mean  temperature  in  1882  47-9 

Average  of  twenty  years  ending  1880  ...  48 '2 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  only  one  year  in 
the  record, — 1872, — has  more  rain  fallen  than 
in  1882. 

There  is  another  point  may  bo  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  last  table,  which  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  of  eleven  years  each.  The 
average  of  the  first  eleven  years  is  only  29'51  in., 
while  the  overage  of  the  second  eleven  years  is 
3G'01  in.  So  that  if  the  cycle  principle  holds 
good  -^ve  may  now  expect  a series  of  drier  years 
than  wo  have  lately  been  favoured  with.  But 
what  we  most  want  is  sunshine.  The  abundant 
rainfall  -would  be  a great  advantage  to  us,  if  we 
were  blessed  with  a sight  of  the  face  of  the  sun 
much  oftener.  E.  Giumes. 
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OVEEHEAD  WIRES. 

Sib,—  Referring  to  an  article  in  one  ot  your  recent 
issues  anent  ovcrhoail  wires  for  electric  purposes,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  by  this  post  a copy  of  a pamphlet 
I have  written  upon  the  subject,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I quite  endorse  all  you  say  of  the 
danger  and  nuisance  of  overhead  wires  ; but  until 
the  authorities  insist  upon  all  wires  being  placed 
underground,  we  may  be  sure  the  companies 
interested  will  do  nothing  to  alter  existing  lines. 
Until  an  alderman  is  killed,  this  is  not  likely.  But 
when  it, — an  accident,-- or  public  opinion  induces 
the  authorities  to  move  in  tbe  matter,  I behove  there 
will  bo  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  proposal  I 
have  made,  for  all  wires  to  be  under  one  control, 
and  my  suggestion  that  special  companies  should 
be  founded  to  lay  down  mains  and  rent  out  tbe  wires 
is  now  being  adopted  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  in  advance  of  us  in  these  matters,  and  whose 
example  we  are  bound  to  follow  sooner  or  later. 

H.  R.  Meyer. 


“ SHORT  QUANTITIES.” 

THOKNTOX  I'.  WALKER  AND  OTHERS. 

This  case  waa  heard  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Bristowc,  in  the  Lancaster  Chancery  Court  at 
Liverpool  on  the  20th,  21st,  22n(],  and  23rd  of 
December. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  builders  of  a Pres- 
byterian cburch  in  Liverpool  against  the  architect 
and  building  committee  of  tbe  church,  to  recover  a 
sum  of  l,050f.,  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed  as  due 
to  them  for  work  executed  in  pursuance  of  thoir 
contract,  but  not  included  in  the  bill  of  quantities. 

The  plaintiffs,  by  their  statement  of  claim,  alleged 
that  the  committee  had  issued  a circular  to  archi- 
tects inviting  a competition  for  plans  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  church,  and  that  they  had  iu  that 
circular  stipulated  that  the  cost  of  the  church 
should  not  exceed  10,000f.  ; that  the  defendant 
Walker’s  plans  wore  accepted,  and  that  a stipula- 
tion was  made  between  bira  and  the  committee  that 
the  employment  of  Walker  as  architect  should 
depend  upon  his  being  able  to  obtain  a tender  not 
exceeding  10,000f.  ; that  Walker,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  tho  committee,  employed  one  Newton,  a 
quantity  surveyor  iu  Liverpool  (since  deceased)  to 
take  out  tho  quantities  for  the  work,  informing  him 
that  tbe  adoption  of  the  plans  by  the  committee 
depended  upon  a tender  not  exceeding  10,000f. 
being  obtained,  and  that  the  quantities  were 
required  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  tenders  not 
exceeding  that  sum  ; and  further,  that  it  was  stipu- 
lated between  Walker  and  Newton  that  tho  latter 
was  to  receive  no  remuneration  for  taking  out  the 
quantities  unless  a tender  were  obtained  not  ex- 
ceeding the  above-named  sum. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  in  taking  out  the 
quantities,  Newton,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Walker, 
and  for  such  purpose  as  above  stated,  wilfully  and 
intentionally  represented  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  plans  at  much  lower 
figures  than  were  correct,  and  that  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Walker  to  Newton  to  enable  him  to 
take  out  the  quantities  wore  not  tho  same  plans 
as  those  subsequently  signed  by  the  contractors, 
and  wero  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  take  out 
the  quantities  accurately. 

The  architect  (Mr,  Walker)  thereupon  invited 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work  according  to 
the  plana  and  specificationa. 

The- plaintiffs  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  inviting 
tenders  the  defendant  Walker  knew  that  at  his  sug- 
gestion the  quantities  had  been  taken  out  incor- 
rectly for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a low  tender  for 
the  work,  and  that  Newton  was,a8  Walker  well  knew, 
without  experience  or  skill  in  taking  out  quantities. 
The  plaintiffs  also  alleged  that  the  plana  open  fortheir 
inspection  at  the  architect’s  office  were  not  sufficient 
to  enable  -them  to  chock  the  accuracy  of  tho  quan- 
tities, and  that  they  tendered  for  the  work  relying 
entirely  upon  the  representation  that  the  quantities 
had  been  extracted  by  an  experienced  surveyor,  and 
in  the  belief  that  they  had  been  extracted  honCiiide 
and  were  correct. 

Several  tenders  were  sent  in,  the  highest  being 
17,219/.,  and  the  lowest  (the  plaintiffs’)  11,750/. 

The  plaintiffs’  tender  was  accepted,  and  tho  con- 
tract was  signed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1877. 

As  the  work  proceeded  it  was  found  that  tbe 
quantities  were  inaccurate  and  did  not  show  all  the 
work  required  to  erect  the  building  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  .and  specifications. 

The  plaintiffs  demanded  a considerable  sum  for 
the  work  executed  by  them  in  excess  of  the  work 
shown  in  the  bills  of  quantities.  The  defendant 
Walker  refused  to  certify  for  this  sum,  and  tho 
Building  Committee  refused  to  pay  it.  This  action 
was  then  brought,  claiming  payment  from  the  archi 
tect  and  the  committee. 

Before  the  trial  it  was  admitted  that  the  quanti- 1 
ties  were  inaccunite,  and  that  the  sum  due  to  the  ' 
plaintiffs,  if  any,  was  1,050/. 

The  defendant  Walker,  by  his  pleadings,  denied 
that  there  was  any  stipulation  between  him  and  tho 
committee  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  or  that  ho 
instructed  Newton  to  take  out  the  quantities  in- 
accurately, and  he  alleged  that  Newton  was  a com- 
petent quantity  surveyor.  He  denied  that  the 


quantities  were,  to  his  knowledge  or  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Newton,  false  or  inaccurate  in  any  par- 
ticular. Tho  defendants  the  Committee  relied  upon 
tho  contract  signed  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Neville  and  Mr.  Mulholland  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs;  Mr.  O.  L.  Clare  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Hughes 
for  the  defendant  Walker ; and  5Ir.  Robinson,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Thompson,  for  the  other 
defendants, 

During  the  hearing,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs 
asked  leave  to  amend  their  statement  of  claim  by 
striking  out  the  allegations  of  fraudulent  intention 
on  the  part  of  Walker  and  Newton,  and  tho  allega- 
tions that  Walker  suggested  that  the  quantities 
should  bo  taken  out  incorrectly,  and  knew  that  they 
wore  incortrect.  This  was  accordingly  done.  They 
contended  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  the 
contract  set  aside,  and  to  be  paid  as  upon  a quantum 
meruit  for  tho  materials  and  labour  supplied  by 
them  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities. 

The  following  cases  were  cited  in  tho  course  of 
the  argument: — Moon  v.  Guardians  of  Witney 
Union  (3  Bingham’s  New  Case.?,  p.  814) ; Scrivener 
i.’._  Pask  (Law  Reports,  1 Common  Pleas,  715); 
Kimberley  v.  Dick  (Law  Reports,  13  Equity,  ij  ; 
Kemp  V.  Rose  (1  Giffard,  269). 

At  the  close  of  the  plaintiffs'  case,  Mr.  Clare,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  Walker,  submitted  that 
there  was  no  case  against  him  ; that  if  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  to  set  aside  the  contract  and  sue  on  a 
quanlum  inerutl,  the  architect  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  that  the  action  as  against  him  ought  to 
be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Robinson,  for  the  other  defendants,  argued 
that  this  action,  if  anything,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
common  law  action  of  deceit,  and  that  to  sustain 
such  an  action  it  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiffs  to 
prove  three  things  : — firstly,  that  a false  representa- 
tion had  in  fact  been  made  ; secondly,  that  the 
defendants  knew  that  it  was  false  ; thirdly,  that  the 
plaintiffs  acted  upon  the  faith  of  that  representa- 
tion. Ho  submitted  that  tho  plaintiffs  had  failed 
to  establish  these  throe  points.  He  cited  the  recent 
cases  of  Redgrave  v.  Hurd  (20  Chancery  Division, 
p.  1),  and  Smith  v,  Chadwick  (20  Chancery  Division, 
P.  27). 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  without  hearieg  the  defen- 
dants' witnesses,  dismissed  tho  action,  with  costs, 
both  as  ag.ainst  the  architect  and  as  against  the 
Building  Clommittee,  on  the  grounds  urged  by  the 
defendants’  counsel.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  clear 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  relied,  not  on  tho  representa- 
tion that  the  quantities  had  been  extracted  by  an 
experienced  surveyor,  but  on  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  Newton. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Thomas  Etees,  of  Oldfield-terraco,  Acton  Vale, 
was  summoned  by  Mr.  Knightley,  the  District  Sur- 
veyor of  Hammersmith,  for  not  complying  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  Building  Act. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  defendant’s  absence. 

Mr.  Stephens,  assistant  to  Jlr.  ICnightley,  said 
the  defendant  was  erecting  six  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Vespan-road,  and  had  not  covered  tho  sites 
with  6 in.  of  concrete.  The  sites  consisted  of  a 
vegetable  soil  on  which  cabbages  had  been  grown. 
It  was  not  a virgin  soil,  nor  gravel  and  sand. 
The  defendant  had  only  put  down  1 in.  of  concrete. 
Witness  saw  him  last  Wednesday,  when  he  promised 
to  make  the  alteration. 

Mr.  Kuightley  informed  the  magistrate  that  the 
defendant  made  an  application  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who  refused  to  excuse  him.  lie 
(Mr.  Knightley)  left  the  case  in  the  magistrate’s 
hands,  as  he  wished  only  to  have  the  law  complied 
with. 

Mr.  Shell  fined  the  defendant  40s.,  with  2s.  costs. 


ARBITRATION. 

ANWELL  V.  THE  EVERTOX  BURIAL  EOARP. 

Tins  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Isaac  Aowell,  a con- 
tractor of  Liverpool,  against  the  Ererton  Burial  Board  to 
recover  tho  sum  of  10, Mz/.  18s.  -id,,  being  the  balance  he 
considered  due  to  him  on  three  contracts  and  extras  for 
laying  out  a cemetery  of  about  sixty  acres  at  Fazackerley, 
erectly  boundary  walls,  also  three  chapels,  looard-room 
and  offices,  lodges,  stables,  gateways,  and  other  matters, 
the  contractsin  the  aggregsteamouutiug  to 30,338/.  los.  6d., 
making  the  total  claim  in  the  action  -16,636/.  10s.,  the  cash 
paid  on  account  being  30,121/.  Os.  8d.,  leaving  the  reputed 
balance  as  afore.oaid. 

Tho  questions  at  issue  were  various  and  as  follow:— 
Alleged  tightness  of  certificates  and  consequent  paucity  in 
money  payments  ; obstruction ; want  of  drawings  and  de- 
finite information,  mainly  in  consequence  of  interminable 
alterations  and  rearrangements  in  the  construition, 
arrangement,  and  situations  ol'  the  buildings  j loss  of  time 
and  profit  inconsequence  of  eueli  alterations  and  delay; 
claim  for  payment  for  such  additional  work  at  rates  in 
excess  of  the  contract  rate,  to  which  tho  contractor  was 
clearly  entitled,  thei/o  being  no  negative  clause  in  the  con- 
tract ; differences  of  opinion  as  to  amounts  in  claims  for 
day  work  allowed  and  disallowed,  extending  over  a period 
of  several  years;  as  to  extent  and  value  of  the  additional 
works  admittedly  executed  ; innumeralile  incidental  items, 
including  interest,  &e. ; and  last  but  not  least,  a lieavy 
claim  for  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  quantities  supplied 
to  the  contractor  by  the  architects  to  the  Board,  Messrs. 
T.  D,  Barry  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  such  discrepancies  being 
stated  to  consist  of  insufficiency  in  quantity  in  many  of 
the  main  items,  lack  of  numerous  legitimate  items  not 
given,  &e. 


These  quantities  contained  tho  clause  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  been  taken  by  a qualified  surveyor,  but  that  the 
architects  would  not  be  responsible  for  their  accuracy. 
The  architects,  it  was  stated,  as  a matter  of  fact,  took  the 
quantities  themselves,  and  duly  received  payment  for  them 
at  the  rate  of  2 por  cent. 

By  consent,  tho  matters  in  dispate  were  referred  to  the 
solo  arbitrament  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Sherlock,  architect,  Ac., 
of  Liverpool,  who,  aftar  a patient  inquiry  extending  over 
thirteen  sittings,  awarded  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
the  sum  of  1,791/.  lls.  2d.  in  addition  to  the  sums  of 
620/.  2s.  2d.  and  a further  marginal  sum  of  600/.  paid  into 
court,  making  a total  of  2,91-i/.  13s.  4d.,  and  further  thal 
tho  whole  of  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  be  borne  by 
the  dofcudanls. 

This  amount  was  clearly  awarded  entirely  outside  the 
question  of  tho  responsibility  of  the  quantities,  and  as 
a somewhat  similar  case  has  been  determined  in  a similar 
manner  very  recently  in  the  same  locality,  it  behoves  con- 
tractors to  be  very  careful  and  discriminating  in  accepting 
the  responsibility  of  quantities,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
adopting  the  most  sensible  course  of  declining  to  do  so 
at  all. 

Tbe  plaintiff's  case  in  the  foregoing  arbitration  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  S.  Smith,  surveyor,  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  solicitors  being  Messrs.  Barrell,  Rodway, 
& Barrell,  and  tho  barrister  Mr.  W.  H.  Bulier,  all  of 
Liverpool. 

The  defendants  were  represented  by  their  architects, 
assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  architect,  Liverpool,  tho  soli- 
citors being  Messrs,  lyhitley.  Haddock,  & llampson,  and 
the  barrister  Mr.  James,  all  of  Liverpool. 

The  cemetery  has  been  occupied  for  two  years  and  a half, 
and  as  the  difference  of  opinion  was  co-existent  the  con- 
tractor baa  been  kept  out  of  the  balanco  for  that  period. 


iiioolis. 


New  Year’s  Art,  1883.  Compiled  by  M.  B. 

lluisn,  LL.B.,  and  D.  C.  Thomson.  London  ; 

Sampson  Low  & Co.  1883. 

This,  whicb  is  a concise  epitome  of  all  matters 
relating  to  art,  grows  in  size  and  value.  Mr. 
Huisb  baa  t.akon  to  his  aid  Mr.  D.  C.  Thomson, 
who  has  suggested  and  introduced  several 
valuable  uew  features.  The  volume  contains  a 
remarkable  mass  of  information,  and  its  value 
does  not  cease  at  tho  end  of  the  year  in  whicdi 
it  is  published. 


The  Contractors  for  the  New  Law  Courts. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Bull  & Sons,  of  Southampton 
and  the  New  Law  Courts,  have  been  compelled 
to  suspend  payment.  It  is  stated  that  the 
completion  of  tho  New  Law  Courts  has  strained 
their  resources  beyond  their  ability  to  bear. 
Their  efforts  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  clauses 
under  the  contract  coming  into  operation  have 
affected  their  general  estate  to  an  extent  which 
has  resulted  in  their  being  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements,  and  their  position  depends  en- 
tirely on  tho  working  out  of  their  very  large 
: claim  on  the  Government  for  extras,  of  which 
^ they  are  unable  to  procure  a settlement  until 
the  herculean  task  of  completely  measuring-up 
the  work  has  been  completed.  The  books  of 
the  firm  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Broads,  Paterson,  &,  May,  of  35,  Wal- 
brook,  who  are  preparing  a statement  of  affairs. 
In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Monday,  the  case 
was  mentioned.  The  debtors,  Mes.srs.  Henry, 
William,  Frederick,  and  Edward  Charles  Bull, 
petitioned  the  Court  for  the  liquidation  of  thoir 
affairs,  describing  themselves  as  builders  and 
contractors,  carrying  on  business  at  tho  Bel- 
vedere Works,  Northam,  Southampton,  and 
estimating  their  liabilities  at  190,000/. — 
Mr.  Hackwood  (Messrs.  Linklaters  & Co.) 
applied  for  tho  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
Broad  (Broads,  Paterson,  &Co.),as  receiver  and 
manager  of  the  estate,  and  in  support  he  read 
the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  debtors,  Mr.  F. 
Bull,  which  stated  that  the  firm  had  a large 
claim  still  outstanding  in  connexion  -with  the 
building  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  there  was  plant, 
&c.,  on  those  premises  which  had  cost  30,000?. 
There  was  also  10,000?.  worth  of  property  at  the 
Belvedere  Works,  Northam.  The  firm  were 
also  contractors  for  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  and  there  were  a largo  num- 
ber of  men  employed  at  work  on  the  railway. 
It  was  very  important,  in  the  interest  of  the 
creditors,  that  these  works  should  be  kept 
going,  and  that  the  wages  should  bo  paid.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  a manager  as  well 
as  a receiver  should  be  appointed.  His  Honour 
appointed  Mr.  Broad  receiver  and  manager,  and 
granted  an  injunction  against  several  creditors. 
We  may  add  that  on  referring  to  the  B(a'?drir 
for  March  29,  1873,  we  find  that  seveiiteeu 
tenders  were  sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the 
Law  Courts.  The  highest  was  “ Lovatt, 
1,000,000?.  odd,”  and  the  lowest  that  of  Messr.'s. 
, Bull,  amounting  to  719,787?. 
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The  River  Embankment  at  Pimlico. — 
Ou  the  4th  irst.,  at  the  ordinary  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
Vestry,  a further  correspondence  ■was  I'ead 
respecting  the  raising  of  the  embankment  ■wall 
at  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico.  The  iletropolitan 
Board  wrote  asking  -whether  the  vestry  were 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  which  was  that 
they  should  do  the  work  at  their  own  expense. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  II. P.,  enclosed  a copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  and  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  M.P., 
had  addressed  to  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  on  the 
subject.  The  communication  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — “ Under  a recent  Act  of  Parliament 
all  owners  of  property,  without  exception,  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  riverside  walls  belonging 
to  them  to  a height  to  prevent  any  probable 
flood  from  overflowing  property  inside  the  walls. 
Every  owmer  in  the  vicinity  has  complied  -with 
tho  Act,  but  the  Crown  has  neglected  to  do  so, 
and  floods  entering  over  the  Crown  walls 
threaten  most  seriously  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, including  the  property  of  those  persons 
who  have  complied  with  the  Act  .at  their  own 
expense.  We  are  informed  that  your  depart- 
ment have  hitherto  refused  to  raise  the  wall, — 
which,  it  is  said,  can  be  done  for  a small  sum, — 
on  the  ground  that  the  Crown  derives  no  revenue 
from  the  property.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  Act  exempting  property  owners  from 
their  liability  under  certain  conditions,  and 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Crown  can  before 
the  country  claim  an  exemption  from  tho  opera- 
tion of  an  Act  passed  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  the  provisions  of  which 
cannot  be  legally  complied  with,  so  far  as  the 
Cro-wn  property  is  concerned,  by  any  local 
authority.  We  are  so  convinced  that  you  have 
not  fully  realised  the  gravity  of  the  principle, 
and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  charge 
involved,  that  wo  hesitate  to  give  notice  of  any 
Parliamentary  action  on  the  subject,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  in  your  pow-er  to  assure  us  that 
the  work  will  in  some  way  be  immediately  pro- 
vided for.”  Mr.  W.  U.  Smith,  M.P.,  iu  a letter 
dated  the  23i’d  uit.,  said  that  he  and  his  col- 
league had  not  received  any  reply  to  the  fore- 
going communication  addressed  to  the  First 
Commissioner,  but  if  the  work  was  not  done 
they  were  prepared  to  take  further  action  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Soutbon  remarked  that  it  -was 
monstrous  for  a Government  department  to  ask 
the  Vestry  to  do  the  work  ; they  might  jnst  as 
well  be  asked  to  repair  Buckingham  Palace.  He 
moved  that  the  correspondence  be  referred  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  -with  a view  of 
further  • action  being  taken.  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzroy  seconded  the  motion,  remarking  that 
the  Government  were  merely  asked  to  protect 
their  own  pro^ierty.  The  motion  "was  carried 
unanimously. 

New  Board  Schools,  Portsmouth. — On 

Tuesday  last  the  newBoard  Schools  at  Binstead- 
road,  Buckland,  were  opened  for  educational 
•work.  These  schools  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bone,  the  architect,  to  accommodate 
915  children, — boys,  girls,  and  infanta.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  plain  Gothic,  the  facings 
of  deep  coloured  red  brick,  relieved  with  Beer 
stone  dressings,  from  the  Beer  Stone  Quarries 
in  Devonshire.  There  is  little  beyond  this  in 
oraameutation,  the  Gothic  heads  of  tho  windows 
alone  being  tilled  with  Cathedral  glass  in  lead 
lights.  The  principal  entrance  is  beneath  the 
bell  tower  in  Langley-road,  in  which  is  the 
main  staircase  of  York  stone  to  the  girl’s  school 
and  class-rooms,  which  are  very  large,  lofty, 
and  well  lighted.  The  boys’  entrance  is  in  the 
Winchester-road.  It  is  stated  that  every  care 
and  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitary  and 
ventilating  arrangements.  There  is  a care- 
taker’s residence  detached  from  the  schools, 
and  large  open  playgrounds.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  John  Crook,  of  Northam,  who  has 
carried  out  the  works  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  architect  and  the  Board,  at  a cost  of  a 
little  over  8,000h,  the  gas-fitting  and  water- 
fittings  being  done  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Kent,  High- 
street,  Southampton.  Mr.  Walmesley  has  been 
the  clerk  of  the  works  and  Mr.  McGown  tho 
foreman. 

Malvern. — Tho  Beauchamp  Hotel  hero  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  alteration 
and  extension  of  the  commercial-room  and  the 
billiard- room,  the  addition  of  stock-room,  coffee- 
room,  sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms,  &c.,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  hotel  bar  or  restaurant. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  to  the  designs 
of  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  architect,  by  Mr.  Everal, 
builder,  of  Malvern,  at  a cost  of  over  2,000?. 


Cairo. — Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie,  in  a letter  to  the 
Times,  writes, — It  would  be  a great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  English  in  Egypt  are  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  ancient  art.  Cairo 
suffered  much  during  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
and  dui’ing  tho  few  months  which  passed 
between  the  accession  of  the  present  Khedive 
and  the  outbreak  of  Arabi’s  mutiny  a number  of 
minor  works  of  destruction  were  carried  out,  by 
whose  direction  I know  not.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  so-called  ” restoration  ” of 
the  mosque  of  the  Caliph  Hakeem,  which  con- 
sisted merely  in  pulling  do\VD  and  numbering 
the  marble  columns  that  remained  standing ; 
the  “macadamising”  of  the  Moosky,  the  removal 
of  the  boards  overhead,  and  the  construction  of 
a ridiculous  and  inadequate  footpath,  which  only 
narrows  the  roadway  without  benefiting  pedes- 
trians; the  removal  of  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque buildings  which  surrounded  tho  Slave 
Market ; and  the  virtual  destruction  of  several 
old  mosques  to  make  room  for  new  build- 
ings in  a style  -^Ybich  resembles  its  original 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  Alhambra  in  Leicos- 
ter-square  resembled  the  Alhambra  at  Granada. 
My  friend,  M.  Arthur  Ehone,  has  detailed  the 
vicissitudes  of  Cairo  in  a recent  volume,  and 
has  written  to  his  correspondents  in  this  coun- 
try begging  them  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. M.  Rhone  describes  himself  as  “ attache 
li.  la  mission  archeologique  de  France  an  Caire.” 
Ko  such  mission  has  been  sent  out  fx'om  Eng- 
land. There  are  a few  competent  antiquaries 
now  in  this  country  who  would  bo  perfectly 
capable  of  forming  the  members  of  a commis- 
sion for  the  preservation  of  ancient  remains, 
such  as  already  exists  in  India.  Tho  Boolak 
Museum  is,  or  was  lately,  managed  by  a French- 
man and  a German ; the  Khedivial  Librai'y,  a 
treasury  of  Arab  art,  was  in  tho  hands  of  a 
German,  who  had  au  Italian  deputy.  In  no  such 
post  was  an  Englishman  to  be  found.  This  is 
surely  tho  moment  at  which  such  apathy  on  our 
part  should  be  abandoned.  No  doubt,  the 
Government  has  much  to  think  of  now  in 
settling  affairs  in  Egypt,  but  the  appointment 
of  a few  English  Commissioners,  or  even  one, 
to  proceed  to  Cairo  and  take  his  place  with  the 
French  and  Gei-man  savants  could  not  be  a 
matter  of  any  great  difficulty,  and  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  satisfactoiy  results  in  the  pre- 
servation and  perhaps  the  repair  of  many 
interesting,  but  fast  perishing,  remains. 

Reading. — The  alterations  and  additions  to 
St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Chapel  Boys’  Sunday 
School  have  been  completed,  and  the  building 
has  been  re-opened  by  the  mayor.  A gallery 
has  been  carried  round  three  sides  of  the 
building,  and  in  it  eight  spacious  class-rooms 
arc  arranged,  reached  by  a staii'caso  from  tho 
ground-floor.  Under  the  gallery  curtains 
divide  the  junior  classes,  the  superintendent’s 
desk  being  in  an  elevated  position  between  the 
two  floors.  In  addition  to  the  class-rooms, 
there  are  rooms  for  tho  superintendent  and 
librarian,  and  other  offices,  while  a considerable 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  infants’  room. 
There  are  about  800  scholars  attending  the 
schools,  and  100  teachers.  The  total  cost  of 
the  alterations  will  be  about  oGO?.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mai'getts,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Webb  & Tubbs,  architects, 
Reading. 

Stratford-on-Avon  and  its  Water-works. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  Town  Cotmcil,  it 
was  decided  to  affix  the  coiqmrate  seal  to  a 
petition  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a 
provisional  order  empowering  the  Corporation 
to  purchaso  compulsorily  the  land  required  for 
the  watenvorks,  a scheme  for  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  civil  engineer. 

Eymock  Church,  Gloucestershire.  — 
Numerous  alterations  have  just  been  made  in 
tbe  interior  of  this  chui’ch.  The  additions 
include  a handsome  carved  Bath  stone  pulpit, 
ill  the  same  style  as  the  building.  The  body  of 
the  pulpit  is  supported  by  elaborately-carved 
alabaster  columns,  and  is  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham. 

A Competition  for  a new  infii-mary  and 
alterations  to  Mansfield  Workhouse  has  resulted 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  of  Mans- 
field. His  tender  is  10,011?.,  and  70?.  extra  for 
pressed  brick  fronts.  Twenty -four  tenders 
were  received,  tho  highest  being  13,790?.,  and 
130?.  for  the  brick  fronts. 

Kensington  Town-Hall. — A competent 
correspondent  complains  of  the  prevalence  of 
sewer-gas  in  this  building.  As  the  head-quarters 
of  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  parish,  the  drains 
in  this  building  ought  at  once  to  be  overhauled. 


The  Monument  of  the  Prince  Imperial 

His  Royal  Highness  tho  Prince  of  Wales  has 
signified  his  intention  of  attending  at  Woolwich 
on  this  Saturday  to  ■unveil  tho  statue  erected 
in  the  grounds  in  fi'ont  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  to  the  memory  of  bis  Imperial  High- 
ness Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Tho  memorial 
has  been  erected  by  subscriptions  contributed 
by  20,000  officers  and  men  of  the  army.  It  is 
composed  of  granite  and  marble,  the  latter 
having  been  specially  brought  overfrom  France 
for  the  purpose.  The  monument  consists  of 
four  marble  steps  and  two  pedestals,  the  second 
of  which  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the 
Prince.  On  each  side  of  the  upper  pedestal  is 
a French  eagle,  and  in  the  centre  a wreath, 
surmounted  by  a crown  containing  the  letter 
“ N.”  The  monument  has  been  constructed 
from  designs  by  Count  Gleichen. 

Coat  of  Scavenging  in  the  City. — Tho 
City  Press  states  that  the  superficial  area  of  the 
City  is  a little  over  one  square  mile,  and  to 
cleanse  and  water  this  one  square  mile  costs 
nearly  30,000?.  a year. 

New  Board  Schools  at  Ilkeston,  which  have 
been  completed  at  a cost  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  were  opened  on  Monday. 


TENDERS 

For  enlarueraeut  of  Vicarage-road  school,  for  tho  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E,  R.  Robson,  architect.  Qiinolities 
by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour: — ■ 

S.  J.Jerrard £-3,-t68  0 0 

J,  R.  Hunt 3,461  0 0 

W.  Tongue 3,387  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 3.379  0 0 

F.  Johnson 3,317  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 3,300  0 0 

C.  Wall  3 221  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  Jessop-road  school,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour  : — 

J.  Oliver £‘2,493  0 0 

H.  Hart  2.047  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt 1,78)  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 1,738  0 0 

Higgs  Hill 1,674  0 0 

F.  Higgs 1,670  0 0 

S.  J.  Jerrard 1,663  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 1,570  0 0 


For  drains,  latrines,  manholes,  ventilators,  and  works 
connected  therewith,  at  tho  Pwllheli  Union  Workhouse. 
Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer: — 

AVilliams,  Carnarvon £326  18  0 

Summers,  Pwllheli 291  10  0 

Davies,  Portmadoc 290  0 0 

Jones,  Pwllheli ..  270  8 0 

Owen,  Portmadoc  (accepted)  260  0 0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  46,  Iligh-street,  and  11,  Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Goodrich.  Mr. 


Ill  xxuuowu,  aieiuici-i,  oo, 

Roberts  £1,650  0 0 

Gladding 1,517  0 0 

Wyard 1,357  0 0 

Parrish  & Hawker  (accepted) 1,290  0 0 


Accepted  for  building  school  at  Paddock,  Huddersfield, 
for  the  Huddersfield  School  Board.  Messrs.  Henman  & 
Harrison,  architects,  64,  Cannon-street,  London.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr,  C.  FitzRoy  Doll : — 

Stead  & Kaye,  Masons,  Huddersfield  £3,950  0 0 

t:'  t’  XX  Tn:n..K—  


F.  & H.  Calvert,  Joiners,  Hudders-  ’ 

field 1,700  0 0 

Heaps  i Co.,  Ironwork,  Heating,  &c,, 

Huddersfield 914  g 0 

Miller  & Crowther,  Plumbers,  Hud- 
dersfield   .106  10  0 

Smithies,  Slater,  Bradford  385  0 0 

Jowett,  Plasterer,  Huddersfield 140  0 0 

Moion,  Painter,  Huddersfield 79  12  6 


For  alteratiou  to  offices  for  tho  Royal  Standard  BenolU 
oeietj’,  42,  Great  Ormond-street,  Mr.  T.  Bedford,  archi- 
let : — 

S.  & S.  Dunn  £178  0 0 

D.  Viney  & Co 125  0 0 

H.  Cornish,  jun.  (accepted) 115  0 0 

Veiteh  & Close HO  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  167  and  167a, 
Newington  Butts,  for  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
architect : — 

W.  Downs £695  0 0 

G. &J.  Riddell 670  0 0 

H.  Burman  666  0 0 

W.  & U.  Castle  649  0 0 

C.  King  616  0 0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) 571  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  in 
Tiemey-road,  Streathsiu.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect,  8, 
Union-court,  E.C. : — 

A.  Farr  & Co.  (accepted) £1,800  0 0 


For  partially  rebuilding  the  premises  No.  192,  West- 
minster Bridge-road,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  C.  Lynes.  Mr.  D.  R. 
Dale,  architect: — 

W.  Salter  (accepted). 


For  alterations  to  premises  237,  Tottenham-court-roud. 
Mr.  D,  R.  Dale,  architect : — 

J.  Hoare  & Co.  (accepted)  £400  0 0 


For  the  erc’tion  of  a villa  on  the  AVhilgift  Estate, 
Addiscombe,  Croydon,  for  tlie  architect,  Mr.  D.  R, 
Dale : — 

J.  Hoare  & Son  (accepted)  £1,683  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  ofBces  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  Cross-lane, 
Tower-street,  E.C.,  for  the  City  of  London  Real  Pr(^crty 
Co.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marsh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D. 
Cubitt  Nichols  : — 

Scrivener  & Co £9,193  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 8,097  0 0 

Smith  A Co 8.049  0 0 

Conder 8,493  0 0 

Morter 8,420  0 0 

Ashby  A Homer  8,240  0 0 

W.  Bangs  A Co 8,189  0 0 

A. Kilbv 8,187  0 0 

W.  Brass  8,138  0 0 

E.  Lawmnee 3,075  0 0 

Outhwaito  A Son 8,043  0 0 

For  a block  of  four  houses,  8.  Margaret's-road,  Brocklev, 
for  the  Land  Development  Association.  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Banks,  architect 

Little  £3,237  0 0 

Falkner  3,033  0 0 

Grubb,,  2,656  5 0 

Hughes  2,639  0 0 

Tarrant  2,620  0 0 

Marriage 2,496  0 0 

Taylor.,  2,469  17  0 

Croaker  2,468  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  with  dwelling  houses, 
being  Nos.  44  and  46,  Queen-street,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr. 
C.'R.  Wood.  Mr.  E.  L.  Eigar,  architect 

Paramor  A Son £1,960  0 0 

W.  Osborne  1,856  0 0 

Smith  A Son 1,790  0 0 

T.  El^ar 1,760  0 0 

Newby,  Bros 1,66110  0 

H.  Bowman  1,627  0 0 

C.  Home 1,025  0 0 

H.  Miller  1,670  0 0 

W.  H.  Port  1,650  0 0 

B.  J.  Cowell 1.390  0 0 

W.  Martin 1,360  0 0 

For  steam  laundry  buildings,  stable,  and  two 
cottages.  To  bo  erected  at  Cavorsham,  Reading,  Berks, 
for  the  Steam  Laundry  Company,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 
Messrs.  Thomas  A Taylor,  architects,  Stockport: — 

J.  Bullen,  Bermondsey £3,275  0 0 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Reading 2,909  0 0 

F.  Talbot,  Caversham 2,750  0 0 

J.  P.  Groome,  Islington 2,700  0 0 

For  engineer’s  factory,  Poplar,  for  Messrs.  Davis  A 
Co.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  architect  (1st  contract)  : — 

Smith  £3,896  0 0 

Crossley  3,385  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  3,244  0 0 

Crockett 3,223  0 0 

Brass  3,187  0 0 

Bussell 3,142  0 0 

Johnson  3,987  0 0 

Walker  2,873  0 0 

Parrish  A Hawker  2,799  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Oak  Lawn,  Leatherhead, 
for  Mr.  L.  C.  A'errey.  Messrs.  Waring  A Nicholson, 
architects 

Batchelor  C567  0 0 

Gibbs  555  0 0 

J,  J.  Bryaut  (accepted)  525  0 0 

For  Dresden  (Longton)  Congregational  Sunday-school 
and  class-rooms.  Messrs.  William  Sugden  A Son,  archi- 
tects, Leek.  Quantities  by  the  architects: — 

H.  Hayes,  Birmingham £1,200  0 0 

J.  Massey  A Son,  Alderley  Edge 1,180  0 0 

J.  T.  Clarke,  Hanley  1,158  0 0 

R.  Bradbury,  Stoke 1,100  0 0 

W.  Lucas,  Wellington  1,070  12  0 

N.  Bennett,  Burslem 1,064  0 0 

J.  Grosvenor,  TunstoU  1,034  5 0 

N.  Barlow,  Stoke 1,044  0 0 

J.  Bowden,  Burslem  1,000  0 0 

S.  Warburton,  Manchester  980  0 0 

C.  Smith,  Tunatall  978  0 0 

B.  Juckes,  Longton 975  0 0 

J.  Galliraore,  Newcastle 960  0 0 

T.  8.  Brotnage,  Stoke 950  0 0 

W.  CoUis,  Longton 870  16  0 

Wetton  A Meakin,  Fenton  855  0 0 

E,  Gibson,  Tnnstall 819  0 0 

H.  A B.  Insiap,  Longton  laccepted)  847  0 0 

WoodfcoTk. 

Midland  Joinery  Company,  Birming- 
ham   315  0 0 

Plumbing. 

T.  Maydew  A Son,  Macclesfield  133  0 0 


For  rebuilding  The  Lord  Clyde,  Bethnal-greeu. 
W.  il.  Punnett,  architect  ; — 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood £868 

Parrish  A Hawker 594 


Eetfleictll  Convatetceni  Home. — In  the  list  of  Tenders 
published  by  us  on  p.  31  for  Kcttlewell  Convalescent 
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Thii  Permeability  of  If'alh  as  affecting 
Ventilation. 


Oil  some  time 
past  the  poro- 
sity of  walls 
lias  awakened 
the  attention 
of  sanitary  re- 
formers, archi- 
tects, and  en- 
gineers. There  were,  it  is 
true,  Pettonkofor’s  most 
interesting  experiments  on 
this  subject ; but  these  have 
been,  perhaps,  looked  upon 
too  much  iu  the  light  of 
interesting  theorio.s,  i*ather 
than  as  facts  to  bo  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
architect  and  builder.  The  matter,  however, 
was  brought  forward  more  vividly  by  the 
Russians  at  tho  Paris  International  lOxhibition 
of  1878.  We  remember  calling  tbo  attention  of 
our  readers  at  the  time  to  specimens  of  porous 
■walls  shown  with  the  otlier  exhibits  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Pathological  School.  A glass 
case  or  jar  was  fitted  hermetically  upon  one  side 
of  the  section  of  a wall,  and  by  moans  of  a 
tube  it  was  possible  to  blow  upon  the  sui-face  of 


the  wall  that  had  thus  been  covered.  A similar 
glass  jar,  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  section 
received  whatever  air  had  been  blown  throutrb 
tho  wall,  and  this  escaped  by  moans  of  a second 
tube,  which,  to  enable  the  experimenter  to 
mark  tho  result,  was  dipped  in  a glass  of  water ; 
thus  a person  taking  up  tho  one  tube  and  blowing 
into  it  could  see  his  own  breath  come  up  in 
bubbles  iu  tho  glass  of  water,  after  it  had 
travelled  through  the  wall.  With  a simple 
brick  tbo  breath  passed  through  with  tho  same 
facility  and  2>romptnes8  as  if  it  had  been  smoke 
drawn  from  a Tm-kish  pipe.  With  a thick 
stone  wall  it  was  necessary  to  blow  long  and 
hard  to  produce  an  impression  ; but  when  once 
the  current  of  air  had  been  established  it  was 
easier  to  maintain  it.  Among  tho  ]iersons  who 
took  special  notice  of  those  facts,  we  may 
mention  Dr.  E.  Valliu,  professor  of  Hygiene  at 
tho  Hospital  du  Val  do  Grace  ; Dr.  Grau  Over- 
beck do  Meijer,  professor  of  Hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  and  the  well-knowm 
French  architect,  M.  Emile  Trelat. 

During  the  yeai-s  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Exhibition  of  1878,  further  experiments  have 
been  made  and  tbo  question  more  fully  investi- 
gated. M.  Trelat  sought  the  advice  of  the 
celebrated  ventilating  engineers,  Messrs.  Jo-* 
nesto  & Herseber,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  I 
M.  Somasco,  have  comtnenced  an  elaborate  j 
aeries  of  experiments.  The  results  attained  so 
far  are,  however,  in  contradiction  to  previously  I 
accepted  facts.-  Avoiding  joints,  which  are,  it  ^ 


IS  urged,  a frequent  cause  of  error,  M.  Somasco 


found  that  the  amount  of  air  passing  through 
an  ordinary  wall,  at  a pressure  of  30  kilogrammes 
per  square  mfetre  of  surface,  was  only  120  litres 
per  square  yard.  Under  the  normal  i')rossure 
only  40  litres  of  air  per  square  yard  of  wall 
would  penetrate  the  room,  and  if  tho  room  was 
of  the  general  size,  this  supply  of  fresh  air 
would  not  represent  more  than  2 per  cent,  of  its 
cubic  content?,  jicr  hour.  Basing  his  arguments 
upon  these  figures,  51.  E.  Trelat  argues  that 
tho  porosity  of  walls  is  of  little  importance  so 
far  as  ventilation  is  concerned ; but  he  urges 
that  the  passage  of  oxygen  through  the  pores 
of  walls  may  contribute  to  preserve  tho  purity 
of  the  materials  with  which  they  arc  built.  We 
all  know  how  readily  a wall  becomes  an 
absorber  of  miasma,  and  too  often  little 
better  than  a reservoir  of  disease.  Kutliing, 
therefore,  should  bo  done  to  destroy  the 
porosity  of  walls  bathed  externally  by  tboi-uirer 
outdoor  atmosphere.  They  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  allowed  to  absorb  to  theutmost  the  fresh 
air,  so  as  to  purify  tho  materials  with  which  they 
are  built,  if  not  to  ventilate  the  rooms  within. 
For  partition  walls,  however,  M.  E.  Trelat 
would  employ  every  means  of  rendering  them 
air-tight.  There  is  no  advantage  in  allowing 
the  more  or  loss  foul  air  of  ouo  room  to  mix 
with  that  of  the  next  room.  By  such  filtration 
from  one  room  to  the  other  the  walls  simply 
become  “ miasmatic  sponges.”  It  may  tend  to 
equalise  tbo  foulness  of  each  room,  but  what 
advantage  can  there  be  in  thus  establishing  this 
equilibrium  of  evil.®  From  the  outer  wall  fresh 
air  is  obtained,  which  is  a distinct  gain,  and  by 
facilitating  evaporation  we  are  better  able  to 
resist  the  offsets  of  change  of  temperature. 
These  considerations  should  not,  however,  hinder 
tho  structure  of  thick  walls,  or,  better  still,  of 
double  walls  with  a ” blanket  ” of  air  betweeu 
them. 

If  from  M.  E.  TrMat  we  turn  to  Dr.  E. 
^ allin,  we  find  that  this  eminent  hygienist 
refuses  altogether  to  allow  the  experiments 
made  by  M.  Somasco  to  upset  tho  theories  de- 
rived from  the  studies  of  Pettenkofer.  The 
experiments  commenced  in  1853  by  that  cele- 
brated German  scientist  show  that  tbo  diffu- 
sion of  air  through  the  body  of  walls  is  far 
greater  than  what  was  noted  by  M.  Somasco ; 
but  that  it  was  modified  considerably  according 
to  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  or  the 
difference  between  the  internal  and  external 
temperature.  Further,  rain,  by  clogging  up 
with  water  tho  external  pores  of  a wall,  helped 
to  check  the  passage  of  air.  While  insisting 
that  the  amount  of  air  supplied  to  a room, 
tlu-ongh  porosity  of  the  walls,  is  much  more 
considerable  than  that  discerned  by  M.  Somasco, 
Dr.  E.  ^ allin  would  nevertheless  render  even 
the  outer  walls  absolutely  air-tight.  Coiniilaints 
were  made  that  walls  rendered  air-tight  by 
enamelling  or  other  means  allowed  humidity 
to  gather  and  run  drown  in  drops.  But  this 


Immidity,  produced  to  a great  extent  by 
respiration  and  the  heat  given  off  from  human 
bodies,  contains  in  dissolution  tho  organic 
matter  derived  from  our  reB])iration  and  secre- 
tions. Absorbed  by  the  iiorea  of  the  wall,  the 
solution  evaporates  and  deijosits  the  organic 
and  putrescent  matter  it  contains,  and  no  expe- 
rience has  yet  shown  that  this  matter  is  de- 
stroyed in  porous  walls  by  the  action  of  the 
air,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  well-drained 
soils.  Thus  walls,  in  spite  of  tho  infiltration  of 
air,  become  what  M.  Trelat  has  defined  as 
” miasmatic  sponges.”  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sides  of  the  walls  arc  I’cndered  impervious  by 
a vitrifying  wash  or  a silicate  paint,  the  water, 
by  conitensiug  on  the  surface,  renders  the  wash- 
ing, or  at  least  the  wiping,  of  tho  wall  a matter 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  thus  secures  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  organic  matter,  which, 
if  left  to  putrify,  would  so  gravely  endanger  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  such  buildings  as 
hjspitals  and  barracks  the  observance  of  this 
principlo  is  more  especially  essential,  and  Dr. 
Vallin  points  to  the  lying-in  hospital  known  as 
tho  Pavilion  Tarnier,  where  the  mortality  from 
puerjicral  fever,  Ac.,  has  been  so  marvellously 
reduced  by  constant  and  careful  washing  of  the 
walls  with  an  abundant  suiqdy  of  water.  Not 
satisfied  with  mere  paint,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
j^rotcct  these  wtills  with  n)i*celain,  with  plate- 
glass,  or  sheets  of  zinc,  which  would  bo  abso- 
lutely impermeable,  thus  facilitating  the  wash- 
ing, and  rendering  tho  absorption  of  organic 
matter  impossible.  In  one  word,  therefore.  Dr. 
Vallin  admits  thjit  tho  porosity  of  walls  is  very 
considerable,  and  urges  that,  as  it  is  also  very 
dangerous,  it  ought  to  bo  prevented  even  in  the 
case  of  external  walls. 

In  Dr.  Van  Overbcck  de  Meijer,  of  Utrecht, 
we  have  the  ex2>onont  of  yet  another  doctrine 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Meijer  has  not  only  studied 
Pettenkofer's  experiments,  but,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  has  repeated  each  one  of 
them  iu  his  own  laboratory,  and  confidently 
asserts  that  his  own  experience  confirms  in 
every  respect  the  results  previously  attained 
by  the  German  professor.  If  wo  allow  a differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  one  degree  Centigrade, 
there  passes  through  an  ordinary  wall,  per  hour, 
per  square  metre,  2-15  litres  of  air.  By  these 
experiments,  it  has  also  been  demonstrated 
that  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  air  forces 
its  way  through  wood,  especially  through  the 
joints  that  inevitably  occur  in  putting  wood 
together.  Dr.  Meijer  does  not,  however,  count 
so  much  on  those  currents  as  a means  of  local 
ventilation,  bnt  looks  to  the  effect  they  have  in 
reducing  the  dom2moss  of  confined  air.  When 
the  2‘'ore8  of  the  walls  are  blocked  by  water  and 
dust,  the  confined  air  can  no  longer  pass  out  of 
tho  house,  and  the  water,  evaporated  from  the 
human  beings  dwelling  within  tho  house,  con- 
denses itself  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
walls,  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase,  &c. 
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Then,  indeed,  the  house  becomes  scarcely 
habitable,  and  is  often  extremely  unwholesome. 
One  example,  given  by  Pettenkofer,  helps  to 
confirm  this  argument.  Some  workmen’s 
houses  in  Germany  were  built  with  the  scona 
or  refuse  from  the  neighbouring  iron  works. 
This  metallic  material,  thoroughly  air-tight, 
was  verj'  rough  and  irregular  in  shape.  The 
fitting  of  the  pieces  together  necessitated  the 
use  of  a large  quantity  of  plaster ; and  the 
interstices  between  those  scones  were  so  nume- 
rous that  the  walls  still  retained  a certain 
amount  of  porosity.  Ultimately,  however,  a 
means  was  discovered  of  catting  the  scones 
into  even  shapes,  so  that  they  could  be  fitted 
tightly  together;  this  entirely  destroyed  the 
porosity  of  the  walls.  The  evaporation  out- 
side of  the  damp  arising  inside  was  thus 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  houses  became 
so  extremely  unwholesome  that  they  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  money  spent  in  their 
construction  was  entirely  lost.  Dr.  Meijer, 
therefore,  is  in  favoiir  of  maintaining  the 
porosity  of  all  the  walls ; the  partition  or 
internal  walls,  as  well  as  the  outer  walls,  and 
this  porosity  he  would  further  extend  to  ceil- 
ings, roofs,  and  floors.  In  fact,  every  house 
should  be  made  as  porous  as  possible,  unless  a 
very  perfect  system  of  artificial  or  mechanically 
contrived  ventilation  be  introduced  which  will 
work  as  effectually  during  the  night  as  during 
the  day. 

Prom  all  these  arguments  we  may,  perhaps, 
conclude  that  where  the  danger  of  infection  is 
especially  great,  as,  for  instance,  in  hospitals ; 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  means  of  artificial 
ventilation  are  more  easily  established,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  follow  Dr.  Valliu’a  advice,  and 
destroy  the  porosity  of  the  walls,  and  especially 
that  of  their  inner  surfaces.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  private  dwellings,  where  the  presence 
of  disease  germs  and  organic  matter  in  the 
atmosphere  is  not  prevalent  to  so  great  an 
extent,  it  would  be  preferable  to  follow  the 
advice  given  by  Professor  Van  Overbeck  de 
Meijer.  The  science  of  ventilation  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  understood  for  us  to  safely  dispense 
with  the  accidental  ventilation  that  so  often 
helps  to  compensate  for  the  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence of  the  public,  and  this  view  wo  have  long 
hold  and  often  expressed.  In  England,  however, 
the  porosity  of  walls  has  been  studied,  not  so 
much  with  a view  to  its  effect  on  ventilation  as 
to  its  influence  on  the  dampness  of  dwellings. 
The  exceptionally  damp  characteristics  of  the 
English  climate,  and  the  particularly  porous 
nature  of  the  bricks  with  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  houses  are  built,  have  naturally  led 
the  public  to  patronise  the  paints  and  dis- 
tempers which  profess  to  exclude  moisture,  In 
seeking  to  attain  this  latter  end,  but  few 
persons  have  paused  to  consider  how  far  they 
interfered  with  ventilation,  or  prevented,  espe- 
cially when  applying  their  paints  to  the  outside 
of  the  house  only,  the  oxidation,  by  infiltration 
of  pure  air,  of  the  organic  and  pntrcsciblo 
matter  absorbed  within  the  pores  of  the  walls. 

In  this  respect,  however,  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  what  would  appear  to  be  a happy 
compromise.  Mr.  J.  B.  Orr  suggests  the  follow- 
ing experiment  with  the  distemper  he  has 
patented  under  the  name  of  D«mco.  He  pro- 
poses that  a brick  should  bo  partially  scooped 
out  and  painted  over  with  durcsco.  It  will  then, 
he  maintains,  retain  water  in  the  hollow  till 
evaporation;  just,  in  fact,  as  if  it  was  a 
porcelain  saucer.  The  distemper,  therefore,  is 
thoroughly  waterproof.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  same  brick  is  placed  in  an  air-pump,  it  is 
easy  to  draw  air  through  where  water  wes  un- 
able to  pass.  Thus,  while  excluding  damp,  the 
ventilation  through  the  pores  of  the  walls  need 
not  bo  altogether  hindered ; and  there  may  still 
be  some  hope  for  the  disinfection  by  oxidation 
of  the  body  or  substance  of  the  walls.  Such 
fates  when  established  by  extensive  experiments 
and  vindicated  by  practical  exi^erionce,  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value.  But,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  whole  problem  is  yet  in  the  infancy 
of  discussion.  It  would  be  somewhat  presump- 
tuous, with  the  limited  evidence  before  us,  to 
attempt  to  offer  a definite  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions suggested.  We  can,  however,  with  con- 
fidence maintain  that  the  experiments  of  Petten- 
kofer, of  the  llussinn  Pathological  School,  of 
M.  Somasco,  of  Dr.  Do  Meijer,  and  of  many 
others,  clearly  prove  that  the  porosity  of  Avails 
is  an  important  factor,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in 
the  sanitation  of  dwellings,  and  shoirld  become 
the  subject  of  more  extensive  and  practical 
studies. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMEEICAN  PAINTING.* 
Tnis  is  one  of  the  useful  illustrated  hand- 
books of  art  history,  of  which  Ave  have  noticed 
several  already.  It  gives  a sufficient  though 
brief  account  of  the  English  painters  Avho  haA-e 
achieved  a position  in  artistic  history,  com- 
mencing from  a period  before  the  history  of 
painters  really  commences.  Avbich  is  illus- 
trated by  paintings  in  illuminated  missals  and 
elsewhere,  the  authors  of  Avhich  are  entirely  un- 
known. It  was  well  thus  to  draAV  attention  to 
the  fact  that  England  had  her  own  painters  and 
her  OAvn  art  in  the  period  before  the  Renais- 
sance, though  it  will  not  do  to  push  this  too  far. 
Thero  was  nothing  in  England  to  compare  AAuth 
the  pre-Renaissance  art  of  Italy,  or  even  of 
Germany,  in  the  Avay  of  painting.  Then  there 
follows  the  period  A\-hon  foreigners  occupied  our 
stage  entirely,  or  Avhen  the  only  aim  of  an 
English  artist  Avas  to  imitate  Taudyck.  The 
distinctly  English  epoch  begins  with  Hogarth, 
Avho,  as  the  author  says,  did  not  found  a school, 
but  AA'ho  “ Avas  tbe  first  English  artist  who 
forsook  exhausted  conventionalities  for  lai-ge 
truthfulness  and  original  thought,  and  thus 
paved  the  Avay  to  a ncAV  life  iu  art,”  though 
ho  AA-as  himself  “too  original  either  to  copy 
or  to  bo  copied.”  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough are  happily  treated  of,  and  justice 
is  done  to  Richard  Wilson,  A\-ho  was  once  too 
much  admired,  and  noAv  is  rather  too  little 
thought  of.  He  must  bo  judged  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  knowledge  and  feeling  about 
landscape-painting  in  his  day.  The  author 
points  out  that  though  Wilson  did  not  go  to 
nature  so  directly  as  he  should,  ho  had  the  merit 
of  turning  the  taste  of  his  own  country  from  the 
meaner  school  of  Holland  to  that  of  Italy,  and 
showed  the  poAvor  of  the  English  school  to 
compete  on  this  ground  also  (that  of  imaginative 
landscape)  with  the  foreigner.  Some  practically 
dead  reputations  are  revived  in  the  notices  of 
painters  succeeding  this  period,  men  who,  with 
great  industry  and  indulging  ambitious  and 
lofty  hopes,  have  just  succeeded  in  establishing 
a right  to  bo  named  in  a history  as  men  Avho 
Avere  thought  something  of  in  their  day.  This 
kind  of  record  is  rather  melancholy.  The 
Avater-colour  school  of  England  has,  as  it  should, 
a ch.apter  to  itself  in  the  portion  of  the  book 
referring  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter  aa'C  observe  that  a 
rather  more  cordial  Avord  than  Ave  should  have 
expected  is  put  in  for  John  Martin.  We  rather 
doubt  if  ho  can  be  said  to  haA’e  been  unjustly 
depreciated  since  bis  death.  His  art  Avas  of  a 
very  false  and  shoAvy  kind,  and  made  the 
pretence  of  sublimity  at  little  inteUectual  ex- 
penditure. Some  cordial  Avords  are  bestowed, 
more  fittingly,  to  the  memory  of  Hilton,  who 
certainly  had  higher  powers  than  have  been 
generally  done  justice  to.  An  engraA'ing  of 
his  “Euvopa”  faces  tho  page  devoted  to  his 
memoir,  in  Avhich  he  is  described  as  “ a gentle, 
silent,  and  retiring  man,  Avho  knCAV  much  sorroAV, 
and  shunned  publicity.” 

The  brief  additional  treatise  on  painting  in 
America  is,  perhaps,  as  extended  as  it  could  be 
fairly  made  AA'ithin  the  scope  of  the  volume,  and 
in  comparison  Avitli  tbe  far  larger  history  and 
greater  achievements  of  English  painting.  As 
far  as  history  is  concerned  it  may,  iu  fact,  bo 
said  that  there  is  no  history  to  Avrite  of  American 
art.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Koehler  observes,  only  “ the 
record  of  tbe  dying  aAA'ay  of  tbe  last  echoes  of 
movements  which  had  their  origin  in  EAirope.” 
There  AA-ere,  daring  a certain  period,  American 
painters,  poets,  and  musicians  to  be  found,  Avho 
fancied  they  liad  it  iu  them  to  reproduce  iu 
America  the  triumphs  of  the  great  European 
artists,  and  even  to  do  this  on  a greater  scale, 
consistent  with  the  sizo  and  extent  of  “ this 
great  country,  sir  ! ” This  tendency  of  Americans 
to  look  on  themselves  as  bound  to  produce  an 
art  and  a literature  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  their  forests  and  tho  size  of  their 
rivers,  has  been  tho  subject  of  a good  deal  of 
pleasant  satire  on  the  part  of  American  authors 
Avho  could  see  a little  further  than  tho  States. 
There  is  a most  amusing  example  of  this  in  a 
conversation  betAveen  a poet  and  an  editor  in 
LongfeUoAv’s  prose  story  “Kavauagh;”  and 
Lowell,  in  one  of  his  lighter  moods,  has  hit  off 
the  tendency  of  American  artists  and  poets  to 

• English  Painters.  By  El.  J.  Wilmot  Buxton,  51, A, 
TVitli  a Chapter  on  American  Painters,  by  S.  E.  Koehler. 
London:  Sampson  Low  & Co,  1883. 


imagine  themselves  the  double  of  some  great 
genius  of  the  old  world  : — 

“ I myself  know  six  Titiana,  I think  ; one  Apelles ; 

A whole  host  of  Scotts  ; any  number  of  Tennysons ; — 

In  short,  if  a man  Lave  tbo  luck  to  have  anysoos, 

He  may  make  pretty  sure  that  some  one  of  the  train 
Will  be  some  A-ery  great  person  over  again.” 

Consequently,  the  history  of  American  art  is  a 
very  uninteresting  and  unimportant  matter  for 
the  most  part.  Two  or  three  men  only  are  to- 
be  named  Avho  were  possible  great  artists,  if 
their  circumstances  had  been  more  fortunate. 

Mr.  Koehler,  nevertheless,  divides  the  American 
art-history  into  four  periods.  First,  Ave  have  the 
“Colonial,”  of  which  Copley,  of  Boston,  and 
West  Avere  the  chief  names.  West,  it  may  be 
observed,  appears  in  this  small  A'olume  twice 
over,  as  an  English  and  as  an  American  painter, 
which  is  certainly  giving  him  more  importance 
than  he  ever  deserved.  The  next  is  the  Revo- 
lutionary period,  of  which  also  there  ore  two 
prominent  names,  Gilbert  Stuart  and  Trumbull, 
both  almost  entirely  unknoAvn  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  A half-length  of  General  Knox, 
by  Stuart,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  leads 
to  the  idea  that  he  may  have  possessed  no  ordi- 
nary power  of  giving  force  and  originality  to 
his  portraits,  if  this  is  not  an  exceptionally 
favourable  specimen.  Trumbull  Avas  an  officer 
in  the  States  army,  and  carried  ou  the  sensible 
hint  Avhich  West  had  given,  of  taking  American 
battle  scenes  and  other  historic  scenes,  as  they 
actually  happened,  as  subjects  for  painting.  His 
merit  as  a realistic  painter  of  such  scenes  Avas 
recognised,  we  are  told,  by  Thackeray  (a  fact 
which  we  did  not  remember),  who  cautioned 
the  Americans  never  to  despise  or  neglect 
Trumbull, — “ a piece  of  advice,”  says  the  author, 
“which  is  only  now  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  it  deserves.”  Trumbull’s  system,. 
hoAvevor,  found  no  imitators,  and  this  period  is 
followed  by  Avhat  the  author  someAvbat  grandi- 
loquently calls  “ the  period  of  mere  develop- 
^nent,”  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
very  little  indeed  that  merited  such  a definition.  i 
Certainly  Allston,  who  was  tho  chief  name  of  : 
the  period,  and  was  “ the  American  Titian,”  [ 
does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  anything 
beyond  a very  poor  and  spiritless  echo  of 
Italian  painting.  There  is,  hoAvever,  according 
to  Mr.  Koehler,  one  American  genre  painter 
par  excellence,  William  Sydney  Mount,  and  tbe 
engraving  from  a Avork  of  his,  “ The  Surjirise,” 
a barn-door  scene  with  two  or  three  figures, 
gives  the  idea  that  ho  possessed  some  power 
and  originality  in  tbe  treatment  of  subjects 
from  the  everyday  life  of  his  own  country.  Mr. 
Koehler  considers,  hoAA'ever,  that  the  most 
original  development  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
America  at  this  period  was  iu  the  direction  of 
landscape  painting.  “ In  this  department  also 
it  seemed  for  a time  as  if  the  influence  of  the 
old  Italian  masters  Avould  gain  the  upper  hand. 
But  the  influence  of  Dusseldorf,  aided  by  that 
of  England,  although  not  through  its  best  repre- 
sentatives, such  as  Constable,  gave  a different 
turn  to  the  course  of  affairs,  and  in  a measure 
freed  the  artists  from  the  thraldom  of  an  anti- 
quated school.”  The  American  painters  began 
to  go  direct  to  the  scenery  of  theirown country, 
to  the  Catskills,  the  Hudson,  tbe  White  Moun- 
tains, &c.  “ It  has  become  the  fashion  iu  certain 
circles  to  speak  rather  derisively  of  these 
painters  as  ‘ the  Hudson  riA-er  school,’  a nick- 
name supposed  to  imply  the  charge  that  they 
preferred  the  subject  to  artistic  rendering  and 
technical  skill.  There  is  no  denying  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  this  charge,  but  later  experi- 
ence has  taught,  also,  that  a mure  insinuating 
style  is  apt  to  lead  tho  artists  to  ignore  subject 
altogether.”  The  greatest  name  among  these 
early  American  land.scape-painters,  avo  are  told, 
is  that  of  Thomas  Cole,  Avho  came  from  England 
in  1819,  but  Avhose  art  was  entirely  acquired  . 
in  America.  We  are  sorry  to  say  his  w'orks  ; 
are  entirely  Ainknown  to  us.  The  author  ' 
mentions  the  names  of  SbaAA',  Kensett,  and  I 
Gifford,  among  leading  members  of  the  “ Hudson  i 
River  School.”  As  to  the  modern  tendency,  , 
Ave  can  Avell  understand  Avhat  tho  author  means  * 
in  hinting  that  it  is  toAvards  a manner  of  paint-  • 
ing  in  Avhich  subject  is  a secondary  considera-  • 
tion.  American  artists  seem  noAv  to  bo  taken  i 
up  with  a study  and  emulation  of  French  art,  , 
but  not  of  the  best  French  art.  As  far  as  we  ‘ 
have  observed,  they  are  inclining  towards  the  ; 
heresies  of  the  impressionists,  and  adopting ; 
some  also  of  the  present  A'ery  regrettable  ten-  • 
dency  in  French  art  to  the  treatment  of  vulgar  i 
and  disagreeable  types  of  contemporary  life  = 
and  society,  with  an  often  repellent  and  some- 
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times  almostdisgustingrealism.  Wehavo  seen 
one  or  two  modern  American  paintings  in  which, 
with  unquestionable  talent,  the  disagreeable  and 
sensual  qnality  of  the  school  of  French  art 
which  the  American  seems  to  be  emulating,  are 
even  outdone.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  Ame- 
rican painters  of  to-day  will,  while  gaining  all 
they  can  from  the  technique  of  the  French 
painters,  set  themselves  a higher  and  nobler 
task  than  that  of  reproducing  the  lower  quali- 
ties of  contemporary  French  painting,  as  far 
as  figures  arc  concerned.  In  lanscape-painting 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  got  hold  of  by 
Corot  than  by  any  other  painter.  Mr.  Henry 
James  ridicules,  in  one  of  his  shorter 
sketches,  the  sjjirit  of  affectation  which 
leads  a young  Bostonian  to  describe  the 
day  as  “quite  a Corot  day,”  and  suggests, 
through  the  mouth  of  another  personage 
iu  the  story,  that  America  might  find  a language 
of  her  own  to  speak  in,  and  metaphor  of  her 
own,  instead  of  borrowing  that  of  France.  And 
in  the  stylo  of  the  very  chanuing  illustrations 
to  the  Centui~y  and  other  American  magazines 
we  .detect  the  influence  also  of  Corot,  in  the 
aerial  faintness  of  the  landscape  effects,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  a new  handling  of  wood 
engraving  has  been  matured.  It  appears  to 
us  that  it  is  in  this  matter  of  handling,  of  tho 
mechanism  of  the  subsidiary  forms  of  artistic 
execution,  that  American  art  has  so  far  shown 
its  originality.  More  than  this  is  required, 
however,  to  make  a school;  and  though  wo 
believe  there  has  really  been  an  immense 
advance  in  America  of  late  years,  both  in 
regard  to  the  execution  and  appreciation  of 
artistic  spirit,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  mere 
reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  modern  French  art 
promises  more  in  the  way  of  permanent  interest 
than  did  the  former  imitation  of  old  Italian  art. 
If  the  Americans  will  draw  upon  the  special 
features  of  their  own  daily  life,  their  own 
society,  their  own  history,  and  their  own 
scenery,  for  snbjects,  they  have  now,  we 
imagine,  the  artistic  power  to  treat  such 
subjects  with  force  and  originality,  and  it  is  to 
the  development  of  American  art  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  regard  to  subject,  that  wo  should  look 
for^  the  best  chance  of  the  formation  of  a 
national  American  school  of  painting. 


DYING  LONDON. 

■'  So  miphtwe  tallc  of  the  old  foniiliar  faces— 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me 

And  some  arc  taken  from  mo  ; aU  aro  departed ; * 

All,  all  are  gone,  tho  old  familiar  faces."  ’ 

At  the  beginning  of  a fresh  year  it  may  not 
be  inopportune  to  chronicle,  from  various 
sources,  some  of  tho  topographical  changes 
which,  in  extent  and  importance,  render  tho 
last  twelve  months  or  more  nnusually  eventful 
the  history  of  old  London.  Newport  Market, 
with  Grafton  House,  Prince’s  and  Market 
rows,  and  parts  of  the  neighbouring  Litchfield, 
Grafton,  Little  Newport,  and  Market  streets, 
Hayes  and  Newport  courts,  in  Soho,  have 
been  already  cleared  away  for  the  new  street 
from  Piccadilly  to  Bloomsburv.  This  street,  in 
crossing  Wardoiir-street,  will 'also  swallow  up  a 
former  residence  of  Nell  Gwynne.*  With  the 
new  Peabody  Trust  Buildings,  between  Drury- 
lane  and  Great  Wild-street,  has  disappeared  a 
picturesque  wooden  house  in  Prince’s,  now 
Kemble,  ^street.  _ Tho  demolitions  for  the 
workmen  s buildings  comprise  Liucolu-court, 
formerly  named  Holford  - court,  after  the 
original  owner,  and  then  Stewart’s  - rents ; 
Orange-court  (where  the  outbreak  of  typhus 
fever,  iu  November,  1879,  first  opened  tho 
authorities’  eyes  to  the  squalor,  vice,  and 
disease  in  this  quarter)  ; Brewer’ s-court,  Wild- 
passage,  and  Pit-place.  The  last-named  allev 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cock-pit,  which 
a mob  demolished  in  1617,  rebuilt  as  the  Pliccnix 
Theatre.  Here  were  produced  Marlow’s  “ Jew 
of  Malta,”  Webster’s  “White  Devil,”  Hey- 
wood’s  “Woman  killed  with  Kindness,”  and 
Massinger’s  “New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts.” 
The  triangular  space  long  known  as  Aldwych 
Field  or  Oldwick  Close,  from  the  Via  do 
Aldwyoh,  or  footpath  leading  from  tho  Strand 
to  Aldwych  Cross,  St.  Giles’s,  by  the  once 
famous  White  Hart  Tavern,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Henry  Holford  and  Sir  Henry  Drury 
temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  year' 1623  it 
pMsed  to  Sir  Edward  Stradling  and  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  of  whom  tho  former  built  on  his  portion 
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“ a fair  large  mansion-honse,  with  stables  and 
outhouses.”  Kemble-street  was  built  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign;  but  Oldwick  Close  was  then 
bounded  towards  Great  Queen-street,  on  the 
northern  side  by  a ditch,  and  on  the  eastern 
side,  towards  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  by  a sewer. 
About  1650  all  this  jiroperty  came  iuto  the  pos- 
session of  Humphrey  Weld,  a local  magistrate 
and  ancestor  of  the  Welds  of  Lulworth  Castle, 
wlio,  in  1051,  laid  out  on  either  side  of  his 
house  the  street  since  known  as  Great  Wild- 
street.  About  this  time  Drury-lano  began  to 
lose  reputation  as  a fashionable  quarter  of  the 
town.  New  chambers  replace  Palsgrave-place,* 
aud  Nos.  231-3  Straud,  the  quaint  pai'tly- 
wooden  houses  that  faced  what  is  now  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  ; whilst 
the  removal,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £93,000,  of 
Nos.  19-1  to  202  Fleet-street,  between  Bell-yard 
and  Chancery-lane,  to  bo  followed  by  Apollo- 
court  and  the  time-honoured  Cock  Tavern,  has 
abolished  a homo  of  Izaak  Walton,  Here, 
next  door  to  the  then  Harrow  Inn  (No.  198),  he 
shared  a house  with  one  John  Mason,  a hosier, 
during  the  interval  1621-1632,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  removed  into  Chancery-lane.  The 
northern  wing  of  Brick-courfc,  Temple,  has  fallen 
a prey  to  the  fate  of  its  neighbour.  Elm-court, 
and  which  erelong  will  overtake  the  western  side. 
No.  2 staircase  leads  to  the  chambers  where 
Blackstone  wrote  his  “ Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,”  and  of  him  whose  death  was 
lamented  by  that  strange  unaccustomed  group  of 
unbidden  mourners  one  April  morning  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  “ Be- 
taliation  ” lay  unfinished  in  his  desk  : yet  not  to 
weep  for  tho  author  of  the  “ Traveller  ” aud  the 
“ Vicar  of  Wakefield  ” had  they  come, — as  such 
he  was  scarcely  known  to  them, — but  for  one 
who  to  them — wretched  ontcasts— had  ever 
extended  a hand  of  melting  charity,  one 
whom  a hard  world  had  not,  nay,  could  have 
never  spoiled,  and  who,  despite  a thonsand  acts 
of  heedlessness  aud  folly,  won  the  love  and 
companionship  of  men  like  Johnson  and  Garrick, 
Burke  and  Reynolds. 

Few  City  parishes  have  suffered  more  durin" 
the  period  under  review  than  All  Hallow’s, 
Barking.  The  operations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Companies,  combined  with  the  pro- 
jected throngbfare  from  Trinity-square  to 
King  William-street,  involve  the  destmetion  of 
much  property  along  the  east  end  of  Tower- 
street  and  tho  houses  between  Barking-alloy  aud 
Katharinc-court, — Lord  Justice  Bovill’s  birth- 
place. At  No.  1-i  of  these  latter  (marked, 
together  with  No.  13,  by  the  arms  of  the  Mer- 
cers’ Company),  the  Jacobite  lords  were  lodged 
on  the  eve  of  their  execution  ; a shaft  opposite 
the  house  shows  the  precise  locality  of  the 
scaffold.  In  constructing  the  Inner  Circle  from 
Aldgate,  numerous  Roman  and  Medimval 
remains  were  discovered.  An  extensive  piece 
of  tho  City  wall  lay  beneath  tho  surface  at 
Trinity-square,  where  tho  ditch  was  observed 
to  have  been  diverted  eastwards  from  the  wall. 
Much  had  to  be  destroyed,  but  fortunately  the 
fine  relic  above  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tho  square  is  spared,  aud  forms  a conspicuous 
feature  by  the  new  road  at  tho  back  of  the 
temporary  Tower  station.  Tho  railway  passes 
through  the  wall  between  Trinity-mews  and 
the  Crescent.  In  the  Minories  were  found 
traces  of  the  Roman  cemetery  and  of  what  were 
believed  to  be  tbe  walls  of  the  Minorite  Convent 
of  St.  Clare  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
dwellings  between  Church-street  and  Aldgate. 
Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  is  investigating  the 
antiquities  in  this  district,  and  expectation 
is  aroused  by  the  undertaking  which  we 
understand  he  has  made  to  prepare  a report 
of  them  when  the  works  are  completed.  A 
new  market  is  opened  at  Leadeuball  in  place 
of  that  which,  built  in  1730,  represented  one 
which  has  been  famous  ever  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  w'hen  Sir  Hugh  Neville 
acquired  for  a granary  the  old  manor-house  and 
priory  here.  On  the  other  hand,  readers  of 
“Domboy  & Son”  will  miss  the  shop  iu 
Leadcnhall-street  distinguished  by  tho  wooden 
figure  of  the  Little  Midshipman,  and  generally 
identified  with  that  of  Uncle  Sol.  The  Church 
of  St.  Maiy,  Whitechapel,  first  built  in  1339, 
aud  bnmt  on  tho  27th  August,  1880,  and  which 
contains  the  grave  of  Richard  Brandon,  who 
beheaded  King  Charles  I.,  was  re-opened  in 
December  for  divine  service. 

* Built  on  the  site  ot  tho  I'alsgrave’a  Head  Tarern. 
so-caUed  after  Frederiok  Palsgrave  of  the  Rliine,  and  for 
one  winter  King  of  Bohemia,  husband  of  Elizabeth,  the 
“ Queen  of  Hearts,”  daughter  of  King  James  I. 


Passing  further  eastwards,  important  struc- 
tural alterations  have  just  been  completed  in 
tho  Mint,  in  lieu  of  the  once  contemplatedremoval 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  have  absorbed  some  notable  old 
wooden  houses  in  Royal  Mint-street,  beyond  tho 
Tower,  whilst  their  new  dock  at  Poplar  replaces 
Messrs.  Money  Wigram  & Sons’  yard, — a spot  of 
considerable  historic  interest,  having  been  a ship- 
building yard  since  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
, Forming  part  of  the  premises  of  the  first  Bast 
India  Company  at  the  beginning  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Henry  Johnson  ; and  a wet  dock,  the  earliest 
of  its  kind  iu  England,  was  made.  Here  a large 
number  of  men-of-war,  East  Indiamon,  and 
Government  troopships  have  been  built,  the 
last  of  them  to  be  launched  being  the  Croco- 
dile. 

Carrying  our  record  further  backwards  in 
point  of  time,  we  should  notice  the  fossils  ex- 
cavated beneath  Drummonds’  new  bank  at 
Cbaring-cross.  Classified  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Ward  two  or  three  months  ago,  these 
include  bones  of  the  cave  lion  (felis  leo  spelcra), 
tusks  and  bones  of  the  mammoth,  of  the  extinct 
elephant  {elephas primigenius,  elephcis  antiquua), 
remains  of  extinct  Irish  deer  (cervusmegaceros), 
of  red  and  other  deer,  and  of  extinct  oxen,  from 
the  pleistocene  gravels ; together  with,  out  of 
later  deposits,  bones  of  the  horse,  sheep,  and 
the  short-horned  Celtic  ox  (bos  lorujifrons) . On 
the  29th  of  March  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Westminster 
Town-hall,  erected  over  a eleai’ance  in  Little 
Chapel-street.  The  estimated  cost  (25,000L)  of 
this  building  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  Renais- 
sauce  stylo  designed  by  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith, 
of  Queen  Victoria-street,  was  more  thau  met  by 
tho  sale  to  the  Kensington  G uardians  of  the  old 
workhouse  in  Marloes-road,  Kensington.  In 
that  quarter  of  the  town  the  materials  of  Mr. 
Albert  Grant’s  mansion,  which,  with  its  grounds, 
covered  about  seven  acres,  aud  was  built  in 
1873  at  an  outlay  of  270,000^.,  were  lately  sold 
by  auction.  The  transfer  to  the  governing 
body  of  Westminster  School  of  Ashbumham 
Honse  aud  its  garden, — site  of  the  Abbey  Re- 
fectory,— evoked  much  public  interest.  To  tho 
accounts  which  with  illustrations  have  appeared 
in  our  own  columns,*  we  may  add  that  the 
school  authorities  have  at  last  taken  pos- 
session ; and  notices  are  affixed  upon  the  stair- 
case warning  the  boys  to  respect  their  new  heri- 
tage. The  house’s  history  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
but  it  would  appear  to  have  been  built  by  tbe 
celebrated  “ JackAshbnrubam”  (the  trusted  aud 
faithful  attendant  of  King  Charles  I.),  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Ashburuhani,  of  Ashburuham, 
Sussex,  aud  grandfather  of  John,  first  Lord 
Ashburnham,  who  was  living  here  in  1708.  In 
1730,  the  Crown  bought  the  lease  of  his  son 
John  (created  that  year  Earl  of  Ashburnham) 
for  the  housing  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  which 
had  been  purchased  some  twenty-five  years 
previously.  The  lire  that  threatened  to  reduce 
the  whole  collection  to  ashes  broke  out  in  tho 
early  morning  of  October  23rd,  1731.  -In  a 
letter  to  Lady  Saudon,  Dr.  Robert  Freincl,  head- 
master of  the  school,  gives  a diverting  picture 
of  Bentley,  tho  librarian,  rushing  forth  out  of 
the  flames  with  tho  Alexandrine  MS.  of  tho 
Scriptures  in  his  arms, — tho  priceless  Cotlex  A. 
which  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
had  presented  to  King  Charles  I.  In  the  year 
1739  the  Chapter  purchased  the  remaiuder  of 
the  lease  from  the  Crown.  .A-uother  work  of  the 
“ English  Palladio,”  the  chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  is 
in  course  of  being  lengthened  towards  its  western 
end,  room  having  been  made  by  the  pulling 
down  of  two  sets  of  chambers  in  Old-square, 
which  presented  a fine  specimen  of  Jacobean 
brickwork.  In  High  Ilolborn,  tho  First  Avenue 
Hotel  stands  on  the  site  of  No.  45,  the  house 
of  Mr.  Bland,  iimsic-dealer,  with  whom  Haydn 
lodged  at  his  first  coming  to  England,  in 
January,  1791.  Nearly  opposite  are  the  houses 
that  replace  the  two  higbly-curioua  examples 
of  old  street-architecture  which  covered  tho 
entrance  into  Tichborue-court.  A new  police- 
court  has  arisen  in  Bow-street,  and  on  the  14th 
of  March  Evans’s  Hotel,  Covent-gai-deu,  was 
opened  as  the  Falstaff  Club.  That  house,  whoso 
facade  in  likeness  of  a ship’s  forecastle  forms 
the  background  of  Hogarth’s  “ Morning,”  retains 
many  memorials  of  its  origin.  Barnet  says  it 
was  ei’ected  for  Admiral  Edward  Russell  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Orford),  in  reward  for  his  eminent 
naval  services,  particularly  the  victory  over  the 


• See  the  Builder,  toI.  xlii.,  pp,  27,  38,  8-i. 
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French  fleet  off  Capo  La  Hogue  in  1692.  The 
principal  staircase  is  reputed  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  timbers  of  the  Admiral’s  flag-ship,  and 
nearly  all  the  main  woodwork  is  of  seasoned 
oak  or  teak  bearing  many  tokens  of  having 
proyioualy  served  in  marine  ai’chitecture.  As 
Master  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  1G95,  Russell 
rotrioved  his  comrade  Rooke’s  defeat  by  the 
French  Admiral  Tourvillo  in  Lagos  Bay.* 

Admirers  of  the  real  Queen  Anno  style,  so 
different  from  the  nondescript  variety  which 
now  passes  under  that  name,  must  regret  the 
loss  of  Nos.  48  and  49,  Great  Ormond-streot, 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  built  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
No.  49,  Dr.  Stukeloy,  the  “ arch  druid,”  dates 
his  ” Itinerarium  Curiosura  ” in  1721 ; and  here 
Dr.  Mead  died  thii-ty  years  later.  The 
beautiful  wooden  portico  of  No.  48,  with  its  two 
finely-carved  Corinthian  columns  and  (luted 
pilasters  behind,  entablature,  aiid  cambered 
pediment,  was  purchased  for  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  j those  who  could  appreciate 
elegance  and  thoroughness  of  work  gladly 
bought  the  staircases,  ceilings,  and  other 
interior  fittings.  In  Coleman-street,  Bunhill- 
row,  the  Society  of  Friends  erected  a coffee 
tavern,  with  other  buildings,  on  part  of  the  site 
of  their  old  burial  • ground,  out  of  moneys 
received  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  portions  of 
their  property  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  As  over  the  site  of  Stockwell  Park  House, 
and  the  old  Tradescant  garden  at  Lambeth, 
so,  at  Chiswick,  villas  are  rapidly  covering 
6ho  “ Homo  Field,”  a idot  of  ground  that 
adjoined  the  once  “ Pest  House,”  which 
for  centuries  served  as  a sanitarium  for  the 
Westminster  boys.  The  Post  House  was  long 
occupied  by  the  printing-office  of  Messrs. 
Whittingliam  & Co.,  giving  its  name  to  the 
famous  “ Chiswick  Press,”  but  a few  years  since 
was  pulled  down  for  building  purposes. 

Of  places  associated  with  literature  and  the 
arts  may  be  instanced  Well-walk,  Hampstead, 
identified  with  the  memories  of  Richardson, 
Johnson,  Constable,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  John 
Koats.  Here  one  now  looks  in  vain  for  the 
pump  and  assembly-rooms;  the  chalybeate 
spring  is  turned  into  a drinking-fountain,  whilst 
the  homes  of  Goldsmith,  in  Monument-yard,  of, 
Rogers,  at  Stoke  Newington-green,  and  Turner,  | 
at  23,  Queen  Anne-strcot,t  Cavendish-street, 
have  likewise  disappeared.  At  Hampstead, 
too,  last  spring,  was  pulled  down  the  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Chicken  House,  in  Roslyn-street,  a 
hunting-box  of  James  I. 

A theatre  ocoupies  the  site  of  the  house  in 
v/hich  Addison  wrote  his  “Campaign”;  two 
hotels  that  of  Northumberland  House  with  its 
garden.  The  King’s  Bench  prison  has  been 
pulled  down.  Burned  by  tbe  “No  Popery” 
rioters  on  June  7tli,  1780,  in  it  Lord  George 
Gordon  himself  was  for  a while  confined.  The 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1801  freed  many  an  insolvent 
debtor  ; and  upon  a subscciuont  Act  for  removing 
the  prisoners  to  Whitecross-street  prison,  the 
King’s  Bench  was  used  as  a military  jail.  The 
National  Model  Dwellings  Company  have  built 
their  Queen’s-buildiugs  on  the  ground.  A 
Weights  and  Measures  Office  is  established  in 
the  entrance-gateway,  being  all  that  remains,  of 
the  Surrey  County  jail  in  Horsemongor-lane, 
now  Union-road.  We  conclude  this  necessarily 
incomplete  sketch  in  reminding  our  readers 
that  on  the  30th  January  last  a new  commission 
was  read  at  Newgate  whereby  that  jail  ceased 
to  be  a prison  for  tbe  detention  of  prisoners, 
except  during  sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court ; and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
December  her  Majesty's  judges  and  law  officers 
proceeded  for  the  last  time  in  solemn  state 
down  Westminster  Hall,  where  eighteen  days 
later  the  Old  Queen’s  Bench  Court  closed  for 
over. 


THE  SORBONNE  AT  I’ARIS. 

A COMPETITION'  which  was  opened  for  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Sorbonno  at  Paris 
was  participated  in  by  eighteen  competitors. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  architect,  M. 
Nenot,  who  had  previously  distinguished  him- 
self by  winning  the  PrU  de  Rovic,  and  after- 
wards the  first  prize  in  last  year’s  Victor 
Emmanuel  competition. 


• Spo  Burchett’s  “ Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea  ” ; 
Burnet,  ii,  111-116  ; London  Gazette.  July  17th,  1693. 

t Heuco,  Turner  removed  to  Ko.  119,  Clieyne-walk, 
Chelsea,  where  he  lived  (and  died)  as  Mr,  Booth. 


MR.  TADEMA’S  “ CLEOPATRA.” 

The  new  work  by  Mr.  Tadema,  which  has 
now  been  added  to  tbe  collection  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  is  one  of  the  finest  paixtings 
which  he  has  produced.  It  represents  Cleo- 
patra as  Mark  Antony  first  caught  sight  of  her 
in  her  barge  on  the  river  Cydnus,  as  described 
in  tbe  passage  in  Plutarch,  which  Shakspearc 
has  rendered  familiar  to  every  one  by  his  splen- 
did paraphrase  of  it  in  “ Antony  and  Cleopatra  ” 
(act  ii.,  sc.  2).  The  painter  does  not,  it  is 
true,  follow  out  the  passage  literally  from  Shaks- 
peare,  and  those  who  expected  to  find  it  so  may 
bo  a little  disappointed  at  first  sight  at  tho 
comparatively  tame  effect,  and  the  absence  of 
that  brilliant  and  gorgeous  effect  of  colour  and 
accessories  which  Shakspoaro  has  massed 
together  in  the  speech  of  Enobarbus.  We  have 
not  the  smiling  Cupids,  nor  tho  mermaid  at  the 
helm,  nor  does  the  barge  tho  cpieen  sits  in  “ like 
beatengold,bura  on  the  water”  ; on  tho  contrary, 
it  is  a wooden  barge,  decorated,  Egyptian  fashion, 
with  some  ivory  inlay.  The  painter  has  circum- 
scribed his  scene,  in  fact,  in  order  to  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  the  principal  figure  ; and 
wo  do  not  see  the  whole  barge,  only  the  central 
portion,  under  the  rose-garlanded  canopy, 
beneath  which  sits  Cleopatra.  She  is  a dark- 
complexioned  woman,  with  strong  aquiline 
features  and  a large  and  full  chin,  who  sits 
draped  in  semi-transparent  stuff,  and  with  a 
tiger  - skin  clasped,  head  to  claw,  over  her 
bosom.  She  is  very  much  the  type  of  woman 
that  wo  can  imagine  Clcojiatra  to  have  been. 
The  other  figures  visible  on  the  barge  are 
dark  Egyptians,  two  girls  playing  on  stringed 
instruments  and  a negro  or  negress  pulling  back 
the  curtain  furtively  at  one  sido  to  liavc  a better 
view  of  Antony.  Tbe  barge  in  which  the  latter 
is  has  drawn  up  nearly  alongside  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  Mark  Antony,  in  white  drapery, 
rises  from  his  scat  in  the  stern  and  turns  with 
astonished  and  eager  looks  towards  Cleopatra, 
who  affects  not  to  notice  him,  The  figure  of 
Antony  is  not  up  to  our  idea  of  the  man  ; he  is 
somewhat  haggard  and  unkempt-looking,  and 
poorly  “sot  up”  in  the  way  of  costume.  The 
painting  of  his  barge,  with  its  bronze  plating, 
and  the  shimmer  of  the  water  repeated  in  the 
shield  of  tho  man  standing  near  the  bulwarks, 
is  beautiful.  But  nothing  in  the  picture  is  fiuer 
than  the  big  trireme,  as  big  as  a modern  frigate, 
which  is  seen  coming  along  foreshortened  at 
tlie  left  of  tho  picture.  This  is  so  mirmtely 
studied,  and  tho  whole  of  the  details  so  care- 
fully made  out,  that  we  seem  to  have  seen  tho 
old  Roman  fighting-ship  actually  revived  before 
us.  Wo  see  tbe  heavy  gallery  projecting  from 
the  upper  deck  which  afforded  the  fulcrum  for  ■ 
the  upper  bank  of  oars,  ami  which  recedes  in  ; 
the  two  lower  stages  so  as  to  bring  each  bank  of 
oars  nearer  up  to  tho  ship,  and  below  this  we 
SCO  the  ponderous  metal  ties  by  which  the 
rowing  galleries  arc  bound  to  the  main  frame- 
work of  the  vessel,  and  the  immense  strain  of 
the  oars  communicated  to  the  hull.  Along  the 
bulwarks  are  the  shields,  hung  outside  in 
regular  order  just  below  where  the  hammock- 
nettings  would  be  in  a modern  man-of-war. 
This  piece  of  naval  architecture  is  ou  a par 
with  Mr.  Tadema’s  fine  painting  of  Roman  civil 
architecture,  and  is  in  itself  worth  seeing.  In 
tho  distance  several  other  large  triremes  arc 
seen  coming  up  the  stream  in  perspective.  The 
whole  thing  is  wonderfully  real,  ami  it  is  difficult 
to  shako  off  tho  idea  that  one  has  actually  seen 
Cleopatra,  and  been  back,  for  a day,  at  tho  entry 
of  a Roman  " Channel  s({uadron  ” into  one  of 
its  appointed  ports. 


DODLTON  WARE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Messrs.  Doultox  have  placed  on  view  in  the 
ground-floor  galleries  of  9,  Conduit-street  some 
examples  of  new  suggestions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  coloured-ware  for  chimney-pieces 
and  the  adjuncts  of  fireplaces  generally.  Tbe 
material  is  so  well  suited  for  producing  effective 
cliimncy-piece  designs  at  a moderate  cost  that 
it  is  surjirising  that  it  should  not  have  been 
turned  to  tbis  purpose  before ; it  is  warmer- 
looking  than  stone  or  marble,  and  more  durable 
than  the  wood  mantelpieces  which  have  been  a 
good  deal  employed  lately  ; it  baa  also  tho  ad- 
vantage of  grouping  better  with  coloured  tiles, 
so  often  used  now  in  fireplace  decoration,  than 
does  wood.  Of  course,  there  is  the  draw- 
back that  it  cannot  be  produced  in  such  large 
pieces  as  marble,  nor  can  the  joints  be  made  so 


neat  and  so  true.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
to  the  use  of  tho  material  in  fine  work  which  it 
seems  so  far  impossible  to  surmount.  But  tbe 
effect  of  one  or  two  of  the  specimens  in.  tho 
room  at  Conduit-street  is  very  good;  one  or  two 
that  are  not  so  good  are  objeciionablo  chiefly 
through  the  attempt  to  do  too  much  and  to 
over-ornament  portions,  such  as  shafts,  which 
will  not  bear  that  kind  of  florid  treatment.  One 
or  two  partially  new  forms  of  stove  and  fire- 
place are  worth  notice. 


TAPESTRY  PAINTING  AS  A MODE  OF 
DECORATION. 

'Ihe  revival  of  the  process  of  tapestry 
painting  ns  a method  of  supplying  internal 
decoration  to  dwellings  has  several  points  in  its 
favour.  It  is  a mode  of  painting  which  com- 
bines something  of  the  texture  and  effect  of 
tapestry  work  with  simplicity  and  ease  in  exe- 
cution. It  is,  in  fact,  painting  on  a fabric  in- 
stead of  weaving  work  upon  it.  It  has  not  the 
richness  of  effect  of  tapestry,  it  is  true,  nor,  we 
may  conclude,  as  a matter  of  course,  is  it  so 
durable  ; but  this  is  not  an  unmixed  disadvan- 
tage. ' Stuffs  used  for  decoration  may  in  a 
sense  be  too  durable, — an  objection  which  we 
certainly  think  applies  to  tapestry.  It  is  a 
decorative  material  produced  by  a lengthy  and 
costly  process,  and  one  which  adds  to  the  weight 
and  durability  of  the  stuff  on  which  it  is  worked, 
and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a valuable  property, 
which  has  cost  much  time  and  labour,  and  must 
be  treated  with  respect,  and  carefully  preserved 
accordingly.  But,  unfortunately,  its  value  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  does  not  render  it  in 
the  least  less  of  a dust-collector,  and  wo  can 
imagine  a piece  of  tapestry,  considered  too  valu- 
able to  be  parted  with  or  put  away  out  of  sight, 
remaining  a receptacle  for  the  dust  aud  dirt  of 
years,  and  anything  but  a sanitary  influence  in 
the  house  in  which  it  is  hung.  Look  at  some 
of  the  old  and  faded  tapestries  at  Hampton 
Court  and  elsewhere,  aud  say  if  these  are,  in 
this  point  of  view,  desirable  liuiugs  for  a 
dwelling-room.  There  is  also  tho  objection, 
artistically,  that  tapestry  must  be  on  a largo 
scale,  and  at  a certain  distance  from  the  eye, 
in  order  to  look  well;  otherwise  it  has  a bad 
and  ill-defined  outline. 

All  these  principal  drawbacks  to  tho  employ- 
ment of  tapestry  are  absent  from  tapestry 
painting.  Tho  process  is  not  very  expensive 
either  of  time  or  money;  a better  outline  can 
bo  produced  than  in  woven  tapestry,  and  the 
comparative  cheapness  and  ease  of  its  produc- 
tion will  allow  of  new  designs  being  not  un- 
frequently  made  for  the  same  room,  and  the 
old  ones,  when  they  have  become  clogged  with 
dust  and  consequently  unwholesome,  can  be 
thrown  away  without  the  qualms  of  conscience 
and  of  purse  which  would  afflict  the  man  who 
had  to  throw  away  a piece  of  really  costly 
tapestry  for  the  same  reason. 

The  apparent  simplicity  of  tho  process  renders 
it  very  suitable  for  amateur  working,  and  from 
the  collection  of  work  of  this  kind  which 
Messrs.  Howell  & James  have  had  in  their 
establishment  for  some  time,  among  which 
there  is  nearly  as  much  amateur  as  professional 
work,  tho  amateurs  (ladies  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely)  seem  to  have  taken  to  it  very  kindly 
and  in  some  cases  certainly  very  successfully. 
The  ccsthetic  lady  of  a former  age  would  have 
spent  a great  part  of  her  life  in  weaving  on 
to  a fabric  tho  design  of  an  artist,  of  which  she 
did  merely  the  lengthy  and  laborious  mechanical 
work.  Tho  msthetic  lady  of  to-day  is  offered 
the  choice,  if  she  have  tho  requisite  skill,  of 
inventing  aud  executing  her  own  design,  with 
perhaps  nearly  as  good  result,  and  with  far  less 
labour. 

Wc  have,  however,  seen  a good  deal  among 
the  work  of  the  amateur  painters  of  tapestry, 
and  some  among  that  of  the  professional 
workers,  which  had  better  not  have  been  pro- 
duced at  all.  Landscapes  are  not  in  place  in 
this  method,  neither  realisticaUy  painted  figures 
in  harshly  coloured  garments.  It  must  bo 
devoted  to  purely  ornamental  design,  to  symbo- 
lical design,  or  to  conventionally  tx*eated  figures. 
Too  pictorial  a treatment  only  produces  tho 
effect  of  a bad  picture,  harsh  and  deficient  in 
tone.  Kept  within  the  limits  of  the  kind  of 
design  which  the  method  and  material  are 
really  fitted  to  oxpi’css,  it  is  n very  charming 
process,  offering  great  facilities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  special  and  iiersonal  taste  in  the  deco- 
rative treatment  of  one’s  own  habitation. 
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SCHOOL  PLANNING  : I’llIM.UIY 
SCHOOLS. 

Sertno  f-liat  the  Education  Departiueut,  in 
the  last  returns,  credited  the  2B,370  depart- 
ments in  the  18,000  primary  day  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  with  accommodation  for 
nearly  four  millions  and  a half  of  ehildi’en,*  or 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  as  then 
estimated,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  architects 
might  give  up  some  of  the  activity  of  inven- 
tion, and  professional  journals  some  of  the  keen 
scrutiny,  shown  during  the  active  years  since 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  In 
18G9  about  IJ-  million  children  could  bo  accom- 
modated ; room  has  since  been  made  for  between 
2^-  and  25-  millions.  Of  these  about  1^- million 
are  in  voluntary  schools,  and  the  remainder  have 
been  provided  for  by  School  Boards,  who  have 
borrowed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  security  of 
rates,  between  13  and  1-1  millions  sterling.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  school  registers  fell 
short  of  the  number  for  whom  accommodation 
was  i>rovided  by  nearly  350,000;  and  of  the 
children  on  the  registers  over  070,000  were  not 
present  on  the  day  of  inspection.  Such  figures 
might  support  very  well  the  contention  that  if 
all  the  buildings  were  of  the  right  sort,  put  in 
the  right  places,  and  managtnl  by  the  right 
people,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  population 
would  be  sufilciently  met.  Figures,  as  we  all 
know  well,  can  be  made  tr>  prove  almost  any- 
thing, if  judiciously  used  in  the  presence  of  an 
uncritical  audience.  It  is  diillcult,  however, 
when  many  of  the  existing  school  buildings  are 
spoken  of  with  disrespect  to  stand  by  them  very 
firmly  ; there  are,  indeed,  various  good  reasons 
why  modifications  of  what  exists,  and  additions 
to  the  existing  supply,  must  be  constantly  in 
hand. 

Many  schools  will  hear,  probably  to  the  end, 
the  marks  of  the  time  which  produced  them. 
Belonging  to  different  denominations,  tlmy  have 
often  been  placed  so  as  to  group  conveniently 
with  places  of  worship.  The  founders  of  many 
of  these  did  not  east  a prophetic  eye  towards 
modern  needs.  "When  education  had  among 
Nonconformists  little  bands  of  enthusiastic 
but  not  over-rich  supporters,  cheap  bits  of  land 
were  gladly  taken  over,  when  they  could  ho  got, 
and  cheap  buildings  were  put  up  on  the  cheap 
sites.  Some  considerable  number  out  of  tbo 
13-  million  school-places  existing  before  1870 
were  in  buildings  which  were  erected  wlien  a 
class-room,  or  a separate  room  for  infants,  was 
a luxury  which  could  well  bo  done  without,  and 
babies,  lavatories,  ample  cloak-rooms,  and  such 
things  were  the  inventions  of  a later  time. 
They  were  also  contrived  a double  debt  to  pay, 
— the  school-rooms  serving  as  meeting-rooms 
for  business,  lectures,  displays  of  magic-lantcms, 
concerts,  and  teas.  This  general  utility  did  not 
always  make  them  specially  unsuitable,  but 
certainly  did  not  make  them  more  suitable 
training-places  for  children. 

On  some  school  inspectors  falls  the  uphill 
work  of  applying  a firm  and  steady  pressure  in 
order  that  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  codo 
may  bo  complied  with.  The  article  19c  of  the 
previous  code.  No.  90  in  the  new  code  (1882), 
shows  the  weakness  and  the  power  of  the  in* 
.spector; — why,  with  reference  to  buildings,  as 
with  reference  to  school-work,  bo  has  different 
standards  to  suit  different  places  and  people, 
the  “irreducible  ininimum”contrastingstrongly 
with  counsels  of  perfection.  Public  opinion 
reaches  the  heads  of  departments  pretty  quickly 
by  one  channel  or  another,  and  the  spiriting 
has  consequently  to  bo  done  with  some  gentle- 
ness ; but,  on  the  other  band,  little  credit  is  to 
be  got  from  a weak  use  of  powers,  conferred  by 
Parliament  and  tbo  country  when  the  time  was 
ripe.  In  quoting  tho  article,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention,  by  tho  way,  to  two  alterations  of 
some  importance,  by  putting  the  new  words  in 
italics,  and  the  superseded  words  within  brackets. 

“ 96.  The  Department  must  bo  satisfied  : — 

(fi)  That  tho  school  premises  are  healthy,  well 
lighted,  warmed,  drained,  and  ventilated,  properly 
furnished  and  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and 
contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  scholars 
attending  the  school. 

— In  administering  this  article  the  Depart- 
ment will  endeavour  to  secure  at  least  80  cubic  feet 
of  internal  space,  and  8 ft.  of  internal  area  for  each 
iniit  of  [child  in]  average  attendance  ; but  in  a school 
built  with  the  aid  of  a loan  sanctioned  by  tho  De- 
partment, the  average  attendance  should  not  exceed 

* Mr.  Miindella,  in  a speech  delivered  since  this  was 
nrilten,  has  mentioned  4,538,000  school  places,  4,190  000 
children  on  the  school  registers,  and  3,015,000  in  average 
attendance,  as  the  numbers  at  the  present  time. 


the  number  for  which  the  plans  were  approved  by 
tho  Department.  If  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  such  school  there  is  a deficiency  of  school 
accommodation,  which  is  being  supplied  with  due 
despatch,  the  accommodation  of  that  school  will, 
pending  the  supply  of  the  deficiency,  be  ^Iculated 
in  the  same  inauntr  as  tluxt  of  schools  not  built  mlh  the 
aid  of  a loan  [according  to  tho  usual  rule].” 

Supported  by  the  spirit  if  not  by  the  actual 
letter  of  this  article,  inspectors  have,  for  in- 
stance, laboured  with  persistence  to  get  boarded 
floors  in  school-rooms,  in  place  of  bricks  or  tiles. 
In  one  English  district,  containing  186  schools, 
it  is  recorded  that  there  wei'eno  less  than  thirty 
without  boarded  floors  three  years  ago.  The 
painstaking  inspector  in  his  published  report 
gave  a rdsumd  of  the  arguments,  which  had 
sometimes  convinced  managers  that  schools 
should  have  wooden  floors,  although  the  children 
came  from  brick  • floored  cottages ; and  he 
hinted  that  tho  floors  were  being  altered 
at  the  rate  of  about  seven  in  a year. 
Then  ho  would  evidently  be  ready  for  further 
movement;  but  the  annual  grants  would  bo 
continued  notwithstanding  coughs,  colds,  dis- 
comfort, and  greater  efforts  of  voice,  — the 
“irreducible  minimum  ” not  yet  including  wood 
floors  as  a matter  of  course.  In  districts  torpid 
from  absence  of  attraction  or  of  trade,  un- 
willing listeners  to  suggestions  of  improvement 
may  be  looked  for ; but,  happily,  elsewhere 
there  is  no  tendency  to  look  on  the  “ conditions 
relating  to  premises  ” (article  96)  vutb  a 
grudging  mind.  The  mere  words  are  not  the 
measure  of  what  is  attempted  and  done ; and 
I'atepayers  groan, — inwardly  rejoicing  at  the 
same  time, — over  buildings  suitably  placed  and 
j)lanned,  healthy  and  well  found  in  every  way. 

Tinkering  and  remodelling  existing  buildings, 
and  substituting  new  for  old,  are  not  impressive ; 
but  the  natural  increase  of  tho  population  in 
England  and  Wales  will  probably  call  for  over 
half  a million  school  places  in  the  next  ten 
years, — principally,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the 
largo  towns.  There  may,  besides,  be  instances, 
of  very  rapid  growth,  such  as  made  Middles- 
brough so  quickly  a town  of  90,000  inhabitants, 
and  placed  28,500  more  people  in  Barrow  in  ten 
years.  The  population  of  a decent  country 
town  may  thus  be  poured,  as  the  result  of  leaps 
aud  bounds  of  trade,  into  primary  schools  in  one 
place  during  a decade.  In  the  future  it  may 
not  be  a subject  for  uumixed  satisfaction  that 
loi  millions  have  been  expended  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  only  eleven  years,  on  between 
5,000  and  6,000  schools.  Tho  pace  seems  to  have 
been  rapid  when  we  look  back, — albeit  many  of 
us  grumbled  when  the  arrears  which  had  to  be 
made  up  were  constantly  in  our  view.  It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that,  in  so  many  cases, 
great  things  are  done, — and  then  tho  people  who 
did  them,  and  those  who  follow  after,  are  at 
liberty  to  consider  whether  what  was  done  was 
as  wise  in  the  details  as  in  the  general  scope. 
School  planning  will  obviously  be  well  studied 
in  tho  future  on  many  grounds, — scientific 
planning,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
liviii"  art, — useful  to  tho  bodies  and  minds  of 
some  human  creatures,  and  to  the  pockets  of 
others. 

Last  week  (page  38)  we  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  tho  subject  of  a largo  mixed 
school,  consisting  of  grouped  class-rooms  con- 
nected with  a central  hall, — a kind  of  school 
which  seems  likely  to  come  largely  into  use,  or 
at  any  rate  to  be  fairly  tried  in  a sufficient 
number  of  cases.  Tliis  week  wo  give  illustra- 
tions of  two  schools  erected  for  the  St.  Albans 
School  Board, — one  for  150  and  the  other  for 
250  children,  which  may  bo  taken  as  good 
examples  of  smaller  schools  now  being  erected 
in  villages  and  country  towns,  by  architects  who 
have  made  a careful  study  of  the  subject  of 
education  and  educational  buildings.  The  views 
of  educationalists  with  reforenco  to  the  desir- 
able sizes  for  schools  may  be  appropriatrdy  con- 
sidered, before  a few  remarks  are  made  on  the 
kind  of  schools  illustrated. 

Tho  relative  advantages  of  small,  moderate- 
sized,  and  large  schools  for  secondary  aiul  the 
higher  education,  will  probably  always  be  the 
subject  of  debate  ; and  it  will  doubtless  be  de- 
cided as  of  old  that  the  school  should  be  well 
suited  to  the  scholar,  which  is  not  a mere 
truism.  Although  the  work  in  primary  schools 
resembles  wholesale  dealing  as  distinguished 
from  dealing  with  the  less  abaindaiit,  more 
delicate,  and  more  excellent  products,  there  are 
keen  controversies  as  to  the  most  useful  sizes 
for  such  schools  also.  Of  course,  in  the  happy 
days  which  are  to  come,  difficulties  as  to  non- 


attendance  at  school  will  not  exist,  owing  -to 
the  resolute  purpose  of  parents  and  children, 
and  distance  from  a public  elementary  school, 
“measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from 
the  residence  of  such  child,’'  may  remain  in 
Section  74  of  tho  Education  Act  and  in  by- 
laws, but  never  be  quoted  as  a reasonable 
excuse.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  considered 
inexpedient  to  tempt  too  severely  those  parents 
who,  in  their  hearts,  regard  tho  absence  of 
training  as  an  ancestral  privilege,  which  should 
be  secured  for  each  succeeding  generation.  Tho 
nearest  school  to  suclj  parents’  cottages  being 
that  to  which  their  children  are  sent,  when 
sent  at  all,  many  of  the  small  schools  do  good 
service,  in  reducing  the  amount  of  grumbling 
which  accompanies  acquiescence  in  modem 
tendencies.  Compulsion  may  bo  looked  on  with 
more  pride  hereafter ; for  the  present,  moral 
suasion  has  to  do  the  work  in  very  many  places 
as  well  as  it  can.  The  whole  consequences  of 
apathy  in  parents  and  children  may  be  put  in. 
a somewhat  startling  form.  In  1881,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  children  from  three 
to  thirteen,  for  whom  elementary  education 
should  be  i^rovided,  was  reckoned  as  over 
53  millions,  but  tho  number  actually  in  average 
attendance  was  only  a little  over  2|  millions. 
This  statement  would  not  convey  a strictly 
correct  impression,  for  children  do  not  and  can- 
not all  bo  expected  to  attend  school  for  the 
whole  ten  years  of  school  life.  But  all  deduc- 
tions made,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  nothing 
should  tell  against  the  improvement  of  school 
attendance,  as  it  is  something  secured  wliat- 
ever  tlio  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  school 
attended  may  bo.  It  Las,  however,  been  pretty 
well  decided'that  small  schools  are  not  desirable 
except  in  this  way,  that  they  are  generally 
better  than  no  schools  at  all ; as  also,  that  very 
large  schools  are  not  desirable,  unless  they  can 
have  a large  and  consequently  extensive  staff. 
Some  authorities,  indeed,  stand  by  the  rules 
and  do  not  allow  any  exceptions. 

Of  tho  18,000  primary  schools,  30  per  cent, 
have  an  average  attendance  not  exceeding  60 
scholars.  The  salaries  obtained,  even  by  female 
teachers,  after  two  years  of  training,  are  beyond 
the  means  of  the  managers  of  a large  number 
of  these  schools.  Article  111  of  the  new  code 
(1882)  is  practically  a reproduction  of  the  old 
article  19d,  and  provides  that  “where  the 
population  of  the  school  district  in  which  any 
public  elementary  school  is  situate,  or  the 
population  within  two  miles,  measured  accord- 
ing to  the  nearest  road  from  tho  school,  is  less 
than  300  ....  the  Department  have  power  to 
make  a special  grant,  amounting,  if  the  said 
population  exceeds  200,  to  lOL,  and  if  it  does 
not  exceed  200,  to  151.’’  Calculating  the  school 
places  at  one-sixth  of  tho  population,  101.  is 
thus  granted  for  a school  of  50  children,  and 
151.  for  one  of  33.  If  such  special  annual 
grants  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  date,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  more  schools  of  a very 
small  size  would  have  been  erected  in  country 
places.  The  value  of  these  sums  of  4s.  or  68.  a 
week  in  making  np  the  slender  stipends  of  the 
teachers  is  felt  by  the  managers  in  many  such 
cases.  These  teachers,  although  they  may  not 
have  attended  training-colleges,  are  frequently 
most  useful  and  worthy  people, — fitted  for  their 
work  by  a fair  amount  of  preparation, — each 
having  passed  through  a course  as  pupil-teacher, 
and  served  as  an  assistant,  before  obtaining  a 
certificate.  In  the  main,  however,  these  small 
schools  get  a bad  character  for  the  quality  of 
the  education  given  in  them  ; the  judgments 
beginning  with  comparisons  of  some  of  them 
with  bigger  schools  to  their  prejudice,  and 
reaching  strong  condemnation  of  others  as 
“extremely  bad;  their  existence  can  only  be 
regarded  as  doing  harm.’’  There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  children  in  country  schools  do  not  get 
justice  done  to  thorn  when  they  are  compared 
with  the  children  in  town  schools,  small  schools 
in  outlying  districts  being  selected  for  the  sake 
of  forcible  contrast.  “ Country  sebools,  where 
the  head  - teacher  is  thoroughly  competent, 
receives  a fair  salary,  and  has  a sufficient  staff, 
compare  favourably  even  with  the  best  of  the 
town  schools.  Country  children  breathe  purer 
air,  load  healthier  lives,  and  are  often  better 
fed  than  town  children.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  small  country  schools  do  not  do 
well  appears  to  be  that  the  salaries  offered  are 
often  too  low  to  attract  really  good  teachers, 
whereas  it  obviously  requires  as  competent  a 
teacher  to  conduct  single-handed  a school  con- 
sisting of  50  children,  who  are  in  six  different 
stanflarde,  as  to  conduct  a much  larger  school 
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■with  a proportionate  staff.  Small  mixed  sclioola 
under  a sinp^le-handed  teaclier,  who  is  receiving 
a very  low  salary,  seldom  exist  in  towns ; but 
so  far  as  my  experience  of  such  schools  goes, 
they  are  no  better  than,  if  so  good  as,  country 
schools  similarly  circumstanced.”  Mr.  Elliott, 
who  vindicates  in  this  chivalrous  way  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  children  of  the  tillers  of  tho  soil, 
is  her  Majesty’s  inspector  in  the  Lincoln  dis- 
trict, looking  after  a population,  chiefly  agri- 
cultnral,  numbering  about  160,000,  — about 
20,000  children  being  present  on  tho  day  of 
inspection. 

In  a little  over  the  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  an 
average  attendance  not  exceeding  100 ; in 
accommodation  there  are  only  28  per  cent,  of 
that  small  size.  The  teaching  power,  on  which 
the  results  so  largely  depend,  must  be  scanty 
also  in  such  schools, — unless  there  are  liberal 
contributions  from  rates  or  from  subscribers  to 
assist  in  paying  the  way.  When  the  solo  adult 
teacher  is  unwell,  or  is  new  in  his  place,  tho 
machine  moves  very  slowly,  and  it  stops 
altogether  too  frequently.  Teachers  possessed 
of  talent  and  training  think  that  theii'  energies 
are  thrown  away  on  a small  school,  and  try  to 
get  into  a larger  sphere ; many  only  take  charge 
of  the  small  schools  as  first  independent 
charges,  and  go  elsewhere  as  soon  as  they  can. 

The  disadvantages  of  very  largo  schools  are 
strongly  insisted  on  by  inspectors  and  others, 
who  have  to  do  with  the  immense  schools,  which 
have  been  erected  by  School  Boards  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Norwich,  and  other  large 
towns.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  critics 
have  satisfied  the  managers  of  such  schools  of 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Mr.  Stokes,  in  his 
1881  report,  alludes  to  tho  Credon-road  School 
(recently  opened,  described  in  tho  Builder  of 
November  11,  1882),  just  beyond  the  Bermond- 
sey border.  “ In  regard  to  this  school  it  is  a 
relief  to  me  personally  to  reflect  that  the 
responsibility  for  an  institution  so  huge,  and  so 
likely  in  one  or  another  of  its  parts  to  breed 
neglect  and  mischief,  will  not  fall  upon  my 
shoulders,” — being  out  of  his  division  of  South- 
wark. ‘‘I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
Lordships  had  restricted  the  size  of  Board 
schools  within  more  reasonable  limits.”  But 
there  are  considerations  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  such  as  saving  in  first  cost,  economy  in 
maintenance,  ease  of  supervision  by  managers, 
high  percentages  of  passes  in  the  standards 
when  there  are  plenty  of  class-rooms  and  plenty 
of  teachers  in  them ; and  these  considerations 
have,  notwithstanding  protests,  a good  deal  of 
weight,  as  they  ought  to  have,  when  rates  are 
to  he  mortgaged  for  a couplo  of  generations. 

There  is  safety  in  a middle  course;  and  a 
certain  warrant  for  it  in  practice,  for  under  10 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  schools  have 
an  average  attendance  exceeding  350.  Exjjeri- 
ments  of  all  sorts  may  be  bailed  with  satis- 
faction in  the  large  towns,  but  some  such  limit 
as  350  will  continue  to  be  looked  upon  as  a com- 
fortable one  in  the  smaller  towns.  None  of  the 
reasons  why  very  small  and  very  large  schools 
are  complained  of  apply  to  schools  of  this  size, 
which  means,  in  effect,  that  somewhere  about 
this  point  a capable  head-teacher  and  staff  are 
likely  to  do  their  beat  with  the  raw  material 
committed  to  them.  The  head-teacher  can 
undertake  something  heyoud  supervision  in  his 
school. 

“ I do  not  think  a staff  should  be  so  calculated 
as  to  set  the  head-teacher  wholly  free  from  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  one  class  himself.  An 
idea  has  been  some  time  growing  that  head-teachers 
should  have  their  time  free  for  general  supervision. 
Presumably,  from  more  mature  e.xperienco  the  head 
is  tbo  most  efficient  teacher  in  tho  school,  and  yet 
by  the  plan  now  often  adopted,  tbo  most  effective 
teaching  it  might  command  is  lost  to  the  school 
and  especially  to  the  first  class,  who  would  naturally 
profit  by  it.  In  our  large  public  schools  no  head- 
master ever  thinks  of  shirking  the  practical  part  of 
teaching,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  one 
class  himself.  Ilis  subordinates  are  certainly  men 
of  some  experience,  but  he  has  to  review  and  super- 
vise their  work,  In  an  elementary  school,  no  doubt, 
the  young  staff  requires  far  more  constant  and  care- 
ful supervision,  and  model  lessons  must  he  given  in 
their  presence,  but  by  good  organisation  and  rigid 
economy  of  time  it  is  possible  to  teach  and  also  to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  school  thoroughly,  as 
some  of  our  best  teachers  have  proved.  I hope  the 
new  proposals  [of  the  1882  Code]  may  be  found  to 
set  the  head-teachers  free  from  some  of  their  clerical 
work,  and  enable  them  to  devote  more  time  to  tho 
practic.al  part  of  their  profession.” — J//'.  Harrisou 
n.M.  Inspector,  LirerpooL  District. 

One  must  bo  contented  with  a hint  as  to  the 


important  bearing  of  this  upon  “ specific  sub- 
jects,” the  widening  of  the  range  of  instruction 
for  promising  pupils,  and  upon  the  character  of 
teachers,  spm-red  to  aelf-improvement,  instead 
of  being  lulled  into  content  by  the  even  course 
of  duties  which  call  but  rarely  upon  all  their 
powers.  These,  however,  are  thorny  subjects. 

The  ” Rules  to  bo  observed  in  Planning  and 
Fitting-up  Schools,”  published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  are 
thought  to  be  rather  out  of  date  in  these  days, 
— when  wide  rooms,  many  class-rooms,  and 
central  halls  are  fashionable  ; — and  careful 
revision  at  an  early  date  is  recommended.  On 
tbo  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  the  Rules  apply 
specially  to  the  smaller  schools;  and,  while 
Wording  instruction  to  those  connected  with 
all  schools,  do  not  confuse  by  alternative  courses 
put  forward  with  judicial  impartiality.  Perhaps 
tho  weaknesses  of  those  who  are  likely  to  use 
them  are  unduly  considered,  and  school 
managers  judged  with  too  much  severity.  Some 
of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  mingle  at  times 
their  superior  wisdom  and  tender  pity  for  the 
world  at  large, — with  special  sentiments  proper 
to  members  of  School  Boards  and  other  decent 
people  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in  office, 
without  having  attempted  to  take  honours 
at  their  universities.  Still  the  maxim  that 
Rules  should  apply  generally,  but  exceptions 
should  be  allowed  occasionally,  maybe  at  times 
valued  too  highly, — as  an  economy  suited  to  the 
mass  of  frail  humanity.  Such  a rule  as  No.  7 : 
“ The  width  of  a boys’  or  girls’  schoolroom 
must  not  exceed  20  ft.,”  has  an  odd  look  when 
the  London  School  Board  has  for  years  made 
them  22  ft.,  and  there  are  plenty  elsewhere, — 
one  is  illustrated  by  us  this  week, — of  similar 
width.  No.  11  might  daunt  some  authorities 
who  wore  thinking  of  grouping  class-rooms 
after  the  American  fashion,  or  joining  a number 
with  a central  hall:  “framed  wood  ])artitions 
are  not  allowed  between  school-room  and  class- 
rooms. They  must  he  separated  by  a lath-and- 
plaster  partition  or  a wall.”  These  are  not 
suggestions,  but  distinct  directions,  with  a must 
of  a pronounced  kind. 

Even  if  the  Rules  are  only  to  ho  applied  with 
rigour  in  tho  case  of  the  smaller  schools,  a good 
deal  will  still  be  urged  as  to  modifications  and 
amplifications.  We  will  not  attempt  much, — 
merely  repeating,  without  finally  approving,  a 
few  of  the  suggestions  earnestly  insisted  upon  ; 
— each  suggestion  being  understood  to  stand  by 
itself,  and  not  to  be  necessarily  in  harmony 
with  the  others. 

1.  Aspect  and  Lighting. — Aspect  is  of  the 
very  first  importance.  School-rooms  should 
derive  a good  deal  of  their  lighting  from  the 
north, — but  there  should  be  windows  on  other 
sides  also,  including  some  windows  facing  south- 
wards, but  not  many.  When  possible,  the 
desks  in  a school-room  should  be  placed  along  a 
north  wall,  so  that  the  light  from  tho  windows 
in  that  wail  may  reach  the  desks  from  behind. 
The  windows  above  the  backs  of  desks  should 
be  as  high  above  the  floor  as  they  can  he,  con- 
sistently with  their  giving  sufficient  light;  but 
other  windows  should  be  kept  lower,  especially 
the  windows  on  the  left  of  tho  desks. 

2.  lUtd^/i  of  Itooms. — Plenty  of  width  should 
be  given  to  the  rooms,  and  the  width  should  not 
be  encroached  upon  by  cupboards  and  other 
fittings. 

3.  Fosition  of  Dnirances. — When  it  can  bo  so 
managed,  somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the 
length  of  a schoolroom  is  the  best  position  for 
the  door;  the  children  then  have  to  pass  less 
distances  in  going  to  their  desks  and  the  teacher’s 
desk  is  near  at  band.  The  cloak-rooms,  being 
near  the  entrance  to  the  building,  should  be 
passed  by  children  going  into  the  playground  as 
well  as  by  those  entering  tho  school ; that  is  to 
say,  a special  door  to  the  playground  should  not 
bo  put,  hut  the  entrance  to  the  school  should  be 
the  exit  to  the  playground.  Sites  aud  their 
aspects  make  this  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
at  times. 

4.  Class-rooms. — When  there  is  only  one  class- 
room it  will  bo  most  conveniently  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  schoolroom,  aud  somewhere  near  the 
centre  of  its  length.  It  will  thus  be  nearer  to 
the  head  teacher’s  desk,  and  tho  children  will 
generally  have  to  move  a less  distance  when 
they  are  taken  there  out  of  the  schoolroom  or 
back  again. 

5.  School-rooms  not  Passage-rooms. — Rule  No. 
8 provides  that  “ the  class-rooms  should  not  be 
passage-rooms  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
another,  nor  from  the  schoolrooms  to  the  play- 
ground or  yard ; ” but  this  leaves  the  schoolroom 


a passage.  Independent  access  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  class-rooms  from  tho  lobbies,  so 
that  they  may  be  cleared  without  tho  school- 
room being  entered.  The  advocates  of  the 
“ hall- passage  system”  for  middle-class  schools 
look  aipon  tho  hall  as  the  passage  to  and  from 
every  part  of  tho  building;  but  the  halls  in  such 
buildings  are  not  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  schoolrooms  in  primary  schools. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET-PLACE. 

Tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  received 
a communication  from  tho  Duke  of  Bedford 
offeriug  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
Covent-garden  Market,  aud  as  there  is  every 
probability  of  a change  of  ownership,  with  a 
possible  disappearance  of  the  market,  a few 
words  concerning  the  history  of  the  market- 
place may  be  interesting  and  apropos. 

Parton,  in  his  history  of  St.  Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields,  gives  a plan  of  the  parish  and  its  boun- 
daries as  they  appeared  circa  A.D.  1300,  in, 
which  the  garden  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster' 
occupies  the  site  of  tho  present  market,  lying 
between  the  Via  Aldwych  (Drury-lane)  and  tho 
Via  de  Westmonaster  (St.  Martin’s-lane),  the 
northern  boundary  being  an  unnamed  lane,  te 
bo  afterwards  known  as  The  Elms  or  Elm-close, 
then  as  the  Seven  Acres,  aud  then  as  Long 
Acre.  The  Abbot’s  garden  and  the  land  ■within 
the  enclosure  were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  1552,. 
there  was  a patent  granted  to  John,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  on  the  attoinder  of  Somerset,  of 
Covent-garden  lying  in  tho  pai’ish  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  next  Charing-cross,  with  seven 
acres,  called  Long-acre,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
61.  6s.  8d.  In  1645,  Covent-garden  was  made 
into  a parish  of  itself. 

We  gather  from  Strype  that  about  1634-35, 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  puUed  all  the  old  buildings 
down,  and  cleared  away  the  rubbish  that,  for  a 
century  and  more,  had  disfigui-ed  the  ground, 
and  in  lieu  of  “thatched  houses”  and“  hovels” 
arose  “ several  fair  streets,  strait  and  uniform. 
....  About  the  centre  of  the  ground  he  caused 
to  be  set  out  a large  square,  or  rather  oblong 
piece  of  ground,  500  ft.  in  length,  and  400  ft.  in 
breadth.  . . . lu  tho  midst  of  this  plot  or  space^ 
since  called  Covent-garden,  within  rails,  is  a 
stone  pillar  or  column  raised  on  a pedestal 
ascended  by  steps,  on  which  is  placed  a curious 
dial,  four  square,  having  above  it  a mound  gilt 
with  gold,  all  neatly  wrought  in  free  atone.” 
CunuingUam,  in  his  Life  of  Inigo  Jones,  differs 
from  Strype  in  regard  to  dates.  The  square 
was  formed  (by  luigo  Jones)  about  the  year 
1631,  though  never  completed.  The  Arcade,  or 
Piazza,  was  carried  along  the  whole  of  the  north 
and  east,  the  church  completed  the  west,  and 
the  south  was  girt  by  a grove  of  trees  and  the 
garden  wall  of  Bedford  House  (taken  down  in 
1704)  in  the  Strand.  The  northern  side  was 
called  the  Great  Piazza,  the  eastern  the  Little 
Piazza.  St.  Paul’s,  the  parish  church  of  Covent- 
garden,  was  commenced  by  Jones  in  1631,  and 
consecrated  seven  years  afterwai'ds.  “I  don’t 
want  to  lay  out  much  mouey  on  the  building,” 
said  the  Earl  of  Bedford  toJoues;  “ in  short, 
I would  not  have  it  much  better  than  a 
bam.”  “You  shall  have  the  handsomest  bam 
in  England,”  replied  the  architect.  This  “barn” 
was  burned  down  in  1795.  “ On  the  I7tli  of 

September,”  records  the  Annual  Register^ 
“ about  ten  o’clock  a fire  broke  out  in  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden,  which  communi- 
cated to  the  roof,  and  in  two  hours  consumed 
the  whole  inside  of  that  very  beautiful  building.” 
Then  comes  the  oft-repeated  story,  “ The  &o 
was  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  some 
•working  men  -who  were  repairing  a part  of  the 
lead-work  about  the  cupola.  The  original  cost 
of  the  building  was  no  more  than  6,5001.  Its 
repairs,  about  six  years  since,  were  charged  at 
10,0001.”  In  the  Annual  RegiAer  of  1780 
we  read  that, — “ At  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  [March  17]  a fire  broke  out  at  a dis- 
tiller’s in  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden, 
which  entirely  consumed  all  the  houses  up  to 
tho  [south-eastern]  piazza.”  Among  the 
bouses  consumed  were,  “ Mr.  Rigg’a  Hunimums, 
two  peruke-makers,  and  great  part  of  tho  Bed- 
ford Arms  tavern  and  the  piazza.  The  whole 
front  of  the  said  juazza  fell  down  about  eight 
o’clock  "with  the  most  terrible  concussion.”  The 
church  was  rebuilt  of  stouo  by  the  eldest  Hard- 
wick, on  the  plan  and  in  the  proportions  of  the 
original  structure.  The  portion  of  the  piazza 
which  fell  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  llummums 
was,  and  exists  to  this  day  as  a hotel. 
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To  confine  ourselves  to  the  story  of  the 
market-place.  In  llocque’s  plan  of  Lonilon 
(1737-lG)  the  market-square  is  represented  with 
shops  on  the  south  side  nud  stalls  behind  them, 
and  the  dialled  pillar  in  the  centre.  In  a mock- 
heroic  j)oem,  entitled  “Tom  King’s;  or,  the 
Paphinn  Grove,”  “ Printed  for  P.  Sambroke, 
under  the  Piazzas,  Covent-garden,  17-il,”  re- 
ferring to  the  market-place : — 

“ High  in  the  midst  of  this  most  happy  land, 

A well-built  inarhlo  pyramid  does  ataiid, 

Hy  which  spectators  know  the  time  of  day 
From  beams  rcileeling  of  the  solar  ray  ; 

Its  basis  with  ascending  steps  is  graced, 

Armmd  whose  area  cleanly  matrons  placed. 

Vend  their  most  wholesome  food.” 

The  writer,  in  a note,  tells  his  readers  that 
upon  these  steps  sit  several  old  women  who  sell 
hob  rice-milk  and  barley-broth.  After  this  the 
writer  takes  a bold  flight : — 

‘‘  When  the  Omnipotent,  with  dread  command, 
Uanish’d  our  parents  from  blest  Eden’s  land, 

' Another  garden,’  said  ho,  ' I will  give, 

In  which  with  pleasure  ye  may  happy  live; 

Second  to  Eden  only  but  in  fame, 

For  bliss  and  constant  spring  exact  the  same  : 

To  the  happy  spot  let  Convent  be  tho  name.'  ” 

A view  of  tho  market  in  1820  represents  the 
shojDS  and  stalls  shown  in  Rocqiie’s  plan,  while 
tho  north  side  is  covered  with  a jumble  of  tents 
and  stalls. 

Mr.  Chai’les  Richardson  writes,  in  1817,  from 
the  “ lloiel,  Covent-garden,”  of  which  he  was 
the  proprietor,  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
concerning  a painting  by  Ilogarth  in  his  posses- 
sion : — “ The  subject  is  a view  of  Covent-garden 

Market In  tho  centre,  seated  by  tho 

column,  with  vegetables  before  her,  is  the  figure 
of  a very  handsome  woman  well  known  by  the 
name  of  “ The  Duchess.”  Her  second  husband's 
name  Avaa  WhartxDU,  and  among  her  numerous 
admirers  was  the  eccentric  and  profligate  duke 
of  that  name.  On  tho  left-hand  corner  of  the 
jncturo  are  an  old  couple  whose  name  was  Blake. 
Mrs.  Blake  is  in  the  act  of  frying  sausages 
and  smoking.  Near  them  is  a man  in  a rod 
waistcoat  servidg  out  rice  and  milk.  This 
portrait  is  also  reprepresented  in  the  “ Morning” 
of  this  artist.  The  conspicuous  figure  standing 
in  front  of  the  church  is  George  Carpenter, 
who,  when  a boy,  made  his  living  by  carrying 
empty  fruit-baskets  to  the  waterside  for  the 
market  gardeners.”  Carpenter  married;  took 
a public-house,  acquired  considerable  property, 
and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Gyfford,  a brewer, 
“became  lessee  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for 
the  market  at  14,000J.  yearly.  The  man  in  the 
Quaker’s  dress  is  Crow,  who  had  in  his  younger 
days  been  coachman  to  the  celebrated  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  became  collector  of  the 
tolls  of  the  market  for  Mr.  Gyfford.  Tho  column 
was  taken  down  about  twenty-five  years  ago.” 

The  same  magazine  on  May  18, 1827,  records  : 
“ Died  aged  U7,  Mr.  Charles  Richardson, 

of  King-street,  Covent-gardeu He  for 

some  years  kept  tho  hotel  in  Coveut-garden 
called  by  his  name.  He  was  a great  collector 
of  everything  relative  to  tho  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent-garden.” 

The  present  market  buildings  were  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1831,  the  late  Chas. 
Fowler  being  the  architect.  A few  years  ago 
the  open  spaces  on  either  side  were  partially 
roofed  in,  and  a flower-market  built  at  the 
side  of  the  Hummums  Hotel,  with  entrances 
from  Wellington-street  and  Covent-garden. 


The  Old  Law  Courts  at  Westminster. — 
Orders  have  been  giveu  by  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  that 
all  the  valuable  building  materials  comprising 
the  block  of  buildings  known  as  the  old  Law 
Courts  at  Westminster,  adjoining  Westminster 
Hall,  shall  be  sold  by  public  auction  in  lots,  by 
Messrs.  Horne  & Eversfield,  on  Monday  next, 
the  22nd  inst.,  and  following  day,  at  one  o’clock. 
The  lots  offered  comprise,  among  other  things, 
about  1,000,000  sound  bricks,  timber  roof.s  aud 
floors,  square  floor  boards,  oak  linings,  })ar- 
titionings,  wainscoting,  seatings,  about  eighty 
tons  of  lead,  and  numerous  other  fixtures  and 
fittings.  The  courts  may  be  viewed  this  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  19th  and  20th  of  January. 

Christ  Chxirch  Cathedral,  Dublin. — A 
costly  and  beautiful  book,  giving  an  account  of 
the  restoration  of  this  building,  by  the  late 
George  Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  ■with  an  historical 
sketch  of  tho  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Seymoui',  M.A.,  and  a dedication  by  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin,  has  just  now  been  published  by 
Sutton  Sharpe  & Co.,  Queen  Victoria-street. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  speak 
fully  of  it. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CENTRAL  TOWER,  PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 

EvEii'i'  ONE  who  is  in  auy  way  interested  in 
Gothic  architecture  must  bo  grieved  at  hearing 
that  tho  destruction  of  tho  central  tower  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  has  been  considered 
necessary.  We  do  not,  for  one  moment, 
challenge  Mr.  Pearson’s  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  this  uufortunato  piece 
of  dostructiou,  but  wo  cannot  understand  how 
things  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  so  far  as 
to  render  such  an  operation  necessary. 

The  unsatisfactory,  nob  to  say  dangerous, 
coudition  of  the  piers  supporting  tho  lautern 
at  Peterborough  is  no  new  story,  as  is  proved 
from  the  following  passage  in  Winkle’s  “British 
Cathedrals,”  published  in  1838 : — “ The  central 
tower  is  built  upon  four  clustered  colimins,  and 
the  same  number  of  arches.  . . . Tho  column 
at  the  south-east  angle  is  now  banded  together 
with  iron,  and  seems  to  be  in  a very  tottering 
and  dangerous  coudition.”  Now,  if  this  was 
the  case  in  1838,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
tower  should,  in  1883,  threaten  ruiu.  Surely  if 
this  had  been  attended  to  when  those  defects 
were  first  notorious,  some  means  might  have 
been  airived  at  of  averting  the  danger;  for 
instance,  the  tower  might,  without  any  very 
great  difficulty,  have  been  shored  up  and  the 
pier  which  was  “iu  a tottering  and  dangerous 
condition  ” taken  out  and  rebuilt.  We  presume 
that  it  is  now  too  late  to  do  this,  as  the  to^ver 
itself  appears  to  be  in  such  a very  unsound 
coudition ; but  it  is  strange  that  this  not  very 
difficult  operation  has  not  been  attempted  before 
matters  arrived  at  their  present  unfortunate 
condition. 

The  fate  of  this  tower,  however,  may  be  a 
lesson  to  us  for  tho  future,  and  we  suggest  that 
a careful  examination  of  all  the  central  towers 
of  English  cathedrals  aud  churches  should  at 
Once  be  made,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  their  supports.  Either  this  should 
be  done  by  those  in  whose  care  these  buildings 
arc  vested,  or  it  might  be  made  a Government 
question  ; but  certainly  the  public  have  a right 
to  demand  that  the  safety  of  these  structures 
should  be  inquired  into.  We  should,  for 
instance,  like  to  knew  what  is  the  condition  of 
Salisbury,  of  Norwich,  and  of  Lincoln.  Are 
we  to  read  in  the  paper  some  morning  that 
some  eminent  architect  has  been  telegraphed 
to  because  one  of  these  towers  “shows 
signs  of  falling  in  ” ? Let  it  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  the  accidout  at  Peterborough  is  nothing 
uew.  Hereford,  Chichester,  St.  John’s  Chester, 
Fritzlar,  aud  Breslau  have  all  warned  us  of  the 
danger. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  having  cathedral  architects  appointed, 
with  regular  yearly  stipouds,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  attend  to  the  structural  repairs  of 
the  building,  would  avert  a good  deal  of 
danger, — men  wbo,  being  on  tho  spot,  can  watch 
the  building  from  day  to  day,  and  who  wonld 
not  have  to  be  telegraphed  for  from  London 
when  the  building  is  absolutely  tumbling  down. 
Of  course,  when  very  important  repairs  or 
restorations  are  neci^ssary,  the  local  man  might 
have  associated  with  him  some  eminent  Loudon 
architect,  just  as  people  living  in  the  country 
have  a local  doctor  to  attend  theut  as  their 
family  medical  attendant;  but  in  cases  where 
he  considers  it  advisable,  some  more  emineut 
practitioner  is  sumnaoned  to  give  advice.  Every 
English  cathedral  ought  to  have  its  resident 
architect,  who  ought  to  bo  paid  by  tho  year, 
and  ■who  should  bo  responsible  to  the  deau  and 
chapter  for  the  state  of  the  building.  With 
the  vast  revenues  attached  to  our  cathedrals,  the 
least  we  cau  expect  is  that  they  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  fall  down,  or  allowed  to  get  into  such 
a coudition  as  to  render  pulling  down  necessary. 
But  without  tho  appointment  of  some  resident 
architect,  bow  cau  such  a fate  be  avoided  ? 
Tho  clergy  cannot  possibly  know  anything 
about  such  matters,  as  only  a practical  archi- 
tect or  engineer  cau  tell  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  danger  threatening  until  it  is  too  late  to 
avert  it. 

If  the  revenues  of  any  particular  cathedral 
are  insufficieub  to  support  a regular  cathedral 
architect,  surely  some  Government  grant  might 
be  applied  for,  or  some  Governmeut  official 
(being,  of  course,  au  architect)  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  Government.  To  preserve  our 
ancient  cathedrals  is  a serious  and  sacred  duty, 
aud  wo  are  responsible  to  those  who  come  after 
us  to  hand  these  buildings  down  to  them  in  as 
genuine  a condition  as  possible ; they  will  not 
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thank  us  for  handing  down  to  them  onr  imita- 
tions of  old  work,  where,  by  a little  care,  we 
might  have  saved  the  genuine  ancient  work. 
Of  course  we  know  that  all  buildings  must 
eventually  submit  to  the  destruction  of  time, 
aud  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  tho  questions 
which  have  recently  divided  archaeologists  into 
two  camps  concerning  the  advisability  of  resto- 
ration, but  we  think  that  even  tho  least  con- 
servative architect  would  acknowledge  that  it 
is  better  to  preserve  au  old  building  where  ic 
is  practical  than  to  replace  it  by  a modern 
imitation ; and  in  a wealthy  country  like 
England  the  mere  question  of  a few  hundreds 
a year  paid  to  some  architect  to  watch  and  take 
care  of  a vast  cathedral  ought  not  for  a moment 
to  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  tho  balance  against 
the  danger  and  loss  sustained  by  any  neglect 
of  these  magnificent  examples  of  ancient  art. 

We  presume  that  the  Peterborough  tower 
will  1k)  rebuilt  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
presest  design,  though,  perhap.g,  the  pinnacles, 
which  date  only  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  ought  to  bo  omitted,  or  re-designed, 
as  they  arc  singularly  ugly  aud  out  of  place. 

A drawing  by  King,  in  the  Monusticon,  shows 
this  tower  as  crowned  by  a stumpy  octagonal 
lantern,  ap])arently  of  wood;  and  in  earlier 
times  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  ■ 
capped  by  a lead  or  slate-covered  wooden  spire. 
When  King  made  his  view  the  leaden  si)ire  still 
existed  upon  the  great  bell-tower  at  the  north- 
west of  the  west  front,  but  that  crowning  the 
lantern  had  even  then  disappeared. 

If  tho  design  for  Peterborough  Cathedral 
had  ever  been  completed,  it  would  have 
possessed  five  spires,  two  of  stone  and  three 
covered  with  lead.  The  two  stone  ones  alone 
remain  at  the  present  time. 

Wo  will  next  week  give  a view  of  the 
cathedral. 


The  following  is  tho  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son to  the  Deau,  acting  upon  which  it  was 
resolved  to  remove  the  tower  : — 

“ 13,  Mausfield-street,  London,  W.,  Jan.  2. 

Dear  Mr.  Dean, — I yestenlay  again  carefully 
examined  tho  central  tower,  and  with  very  great 
regret  I have  to  report  that  the  settlements  are 
decidedly  much  more  marked  than  when,  a few 
months  ago,  I looked  at  them,  and  there  are  besides 
several  new  cracks  being  developeil.  It  is  perfectly 
evident,  therefore,  that  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
tower  is  In  more  or  less  a state  of  movement,  and, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how  this  might 
bo  seriously  accelerated,  I w juM  strongly  advise 
that  the  services  in  tho  choir  and  those  just  outside 
the  choir  bo  discontinued.  This  may  appear  a 
strong  measure  to  recommend,  but,  looking  at  tho 
state  of  the  tower,  I feel  that  I should  not  be  justified 
in  doing  otherwise.  I further  advise  that  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  be 
taken  down,  so  as  to  relievo  the  arches  of  the  cross-  • 
ing  and  the  piers  of  as  much  weight  as  possible, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  of  it  giving 
way  suddenly,  and  cutting  through  the  roofs  to 
the  floor  below.  The  pulpit,  organ,  and  screen  had 
better  be  removed  at  once.  The  nave  can  easily  bo 
arranged  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  services,  and  iho 
organ  can  be  pub  up  l^hind  the  temporary  stalls. 

Believe  mo  ■bo  be,  dear  Mr.  Dean, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  L.  Peahson. 

Tho  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Peterborough.’’ 

The  Dean  writes, — “ Tho  first  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  accidents 
aud  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  tho  ser- 
vices. The  fine  organ  standing  on  the  screen,- 
and  the  massive  stone  pulpiterected  iu  memory 
of  Dr.  James,  a former  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
from  tho  designs  of  tho  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
were  both  immediately  under  the  central 
tower,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  remove  them  before  touching  the 
tower.  A telegram  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Hill,  the  builders  of  the  orgau,  and  they 
lost  no  time  iu  sending  down  some  of  their 
men  to  superintend  its  removal.  This  has 
now  been  safely  effected.  The  family  of  tho 
late  Dr.  James  have  generously  offered  to 
remove  the  pulpit  at  thedr  own  cost  and  to 
re-erect  it  hereafter,  and  this  will  be  accom- 
plished with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Lato 
on  Saturday  night  the  preparation  of  the  nave, 
for  Divine  service  was  completed.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  on  the  spot  a builder,  Mr. 
John  Thompson,  whose  largo  experience  at 
Chester,  Ripen,  and  other  cathedrals  where  he 
has  been  employed,  has  fitted  him  admirably  to . 
copo  with  such  an  emergency  as  this.  Ho  has 
sent  for  two  steam  cranes,  aud  is  making  every 
prepai-ation  for  taking  down,  under  Mr.  Pearson’s 
direction,  the  three  shattered  sides  of  the 
tower.” 
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[Jan.  20,  1883. 


Canon  VonableB,  with  regard  to  the  future 
arrangoraent  of  the  choir,  says: — 

“ It  may  seem  premature  to  express  any  opioion 
as  ,to  the  reconstruction  of  the  choir,  when  all 
efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  rescuing  the 
lantern  and  the  adjacent  portion.s  of  the  cathedral 
from  the  destruction  that  threatens  thorn.  But  I 
trust  I may  be  permitted  to  express  my  earnest  hope 
that,  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived,  the  choir 
may  resume  its  original  dimensions,  which  were  so 
sorely  curtailed  half  a century  since  by  the  late  Mr. 
Blore,  during  the  restoration  under  tho  auspices  of 
Bishop  Monk,  who  then  filled  tho  decanal  seat.  The 
old  monastic  choir,  as  at  Norwich,  Westminster, 
Winchestor,  and  other  Benedictine  churches,  occu- 
pied the  lantern  space,  and  some  of  tho  easternmost 
hays  of  tho  nave.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  tho 
choir-screen  at  Peterborough,  as  now  at  Norwich, 
strolchod  across  the  navo  at  tho  first  pier 
of  the  lantern,  a second  screen  standing  as 

in  that  cathedral  at  tho  second  pier Tho 

dose  stone  screen,  a modern  work  of  Mr.  Bloro’s, 
forms  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  worshippor.s 
in  tho  nave  and  the  ministraots  in  tho  choir.  This 
is  HOW  being  taken  down,  and  I trust  may  never  be 
put  up  again, — certainly  not  in  its  old  place.  I 
would  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Bloro’a  woodwork.  ' 
When  tho  choir  is  reconstructed  after  tho  comple- 
tion of  tho  substantial  repairs,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  of  reproducing  the  old  Benedictine 
arrangement  which  I trust  will  not  bo  lost.  Light 
low  screens  should  be  erected  across  the  transepts. 
A screen  of  open  woodwork,  such  as  tho.se  at' 
Winchester  and  Chester,  should  mark  tho  western 
limits  of  the  choir.  1 should  wish  to  sco  tho  organ 
ro-erccted  in  its  old  place  in  tho  centre  of  this 
screen. 

May  I add  a word  in  support  of  tho  recommenda- 
tion that  the  central  tower,  when  rebuilt,  should  be 
heightened  by  at  least  one  story  ? At  present  it  is 
miserably  low,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  As  originally  built  by  Abbot 
William  of  Waterville,  in  1154,  this  ‘ maqistra  lurris' 
rose  throe  stories  above  the  roof.  But  tho  logs 
wore  unequal  to  the  weight,  and,  some  time  in  the 
lourteeuth  century,  tho  grand  fabric  was  taken 
down  and  tbe  present  feeble  lantern  constructed, 
the  cathedral  in  consequence  losing  its  crown  of 
glor}'.  I see  from  his  printed  report  that  Mr. 
Pearson  considers  this  ‘a  matter  well  worth  con- 
sideration.’ I trust  it  may  bo  not  only  considered, 
but  carried  out.” 

^ Mr.  Pcaraon  states  that  the  south-eastern 
pier  of  the  tower  shows  singularly  conflicting 
indications  of  failure.  Tho  pillar  is  depressed 
on  tho  choir  side  at  the  triforium  level  to  the 
ostont  of  3 in.,  on  tbe  transept  side  to  the 
extent  of  G in,,  and  at  the  clearstory  level  to 
tho  extent  of  in.,  while  the  arches  on  both 
sides  are  distorted.  The  lantern  stage  of  the 
tower  is  in  a dangerous  condition;  there  are 
large  rents  in  tho  walks  following  up  others 
which  show  themselves  distinctly  over  the 
main  arches.  There  are  other  fractures  in 
almost  every  direction,  and  many  large  pieces 
of  tho  stonework  of  the  wiiidow.s  appear  to  he 
on  tho  point  of  falling. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS  IN 
LONDON  AND  SUBURBS, 
tHTHKSIXTKKNTH,  SEVENTEENTH,  AND  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURIES.* 

A.D.  lGOO-1601.  The  ne.tt  billin  this  account 
amounts  to  2,54,0!.  14s.  9}d.  tor  works  and 
buildings  “ made  and  donne  vpon  horMa“houso 
or  Whitohall,  alias  tho  newo  Pallaco  of  West- 
minster and  diverse  other  places  theroonto 
belonging  and  adioyninge,”  viz. : Masons  occu- 
pied  111  planing  and  squaring  Roigato  paving 
and  now  bottoming  an  oven  in  the  pastry 
mending  with  now  and  old  stones  sundi'y  ovens 
in  tho  house ; breaking  sundry  holes  in  the 
arbour  in  the  privy  garden  ; mending  the  stono 
battlements  over  tbe  chapel  and  great  chamber 
“ with  divers  mantles  and  jambos  of  cldmneys 
abouto  the  house  ’’  ; mending  and  paving  in  the 
pnvy  kitchen  and  other  kitchens  about  the 
house  : mending  tho  Purbeck  paving  in  the  place 
whore  the  crane  is  made  for  taking  up  the  beer  • 
repairing  with  Caen  stone  the  pinilacles  over  the 
hall ; making  new  boards  for  divers  cbimuevs 
!tJx.ut  the  house  ; making  a “ longo  steppe  “ of 
Oncu  stone  for  the  door  out  of  the  great  chara- 
bor  into  the  closet;  working  Caon  stone  for 
windows  in  tho  outer  room  of  the  chapel,  cleaning, 
fitlrag,  and  setting  up  to  stone  panels  in  the 
stdl-houso  with  border,  and  other  work  done 
there;  making  a furnace  for  the  library  next 
tho  privy  chamber  to  air  the  liooks ; working 
upon  two  stono  windows  of  Caon  stone,  the  one 
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of  four  lights,  and  the  other  of  three  lights, 
in  tho  outward  room  within  the  chapel ; cutting 
away  in  stono  buttresses  and  water-tables  to 
place  six  great  seats  for  tbe  Queen  in  the  privy 
garden,  and  sotting  up  ironwork  in  sundry  stone 
windows  ; making  and  setting  up  seven  stone 
“beasts”  with  sundry  other  works.  Carpenters 
occupied  in  fastening  and  hanging  up  the  new 
arbour  over  the  privy  garden  door  with  six 
long  irons;  working  and  sotting  up  two  long 
bases  and  four  columns  under  the  end  of  the 
privy  bridge  nest  tbe  stairs  ; making  and  setting 
up  a clearstory  window  with  two  lights  over 
the  gallery  next  to  tho  bear-stake;  making 
scaffolds  about  the  privy  bridge  of  tbe  Thames  ; 
cutting  boards  into  ledges  and  nailing  them  on 
the  two  rows  of  timber  pieces  ; making  and 
setting  up  of  some  timber  pieces  that  were 
wanting  there;  working  upon  tho  causeway  of 
bridge  at  the  orcliard  there  ; listing  and  laying 
deals  at  the  banqueting-house  end,  and  in 
sundry  places  on  the  walk  in  the  preaching-place; 
laying  great  long  joists  and  planks  for  a bridge 
near  Fulham ; repairing  tho  Watergate  bridge  at 
Whitehall,  and  a bridge  near  Chelsea,  at  a gate 
called  Bloody  Gate  ; cutting  out  a chimney-way 
with  a timber  roof  in  tho  Prince’s  lodgings; 
quartering  up  a pane  in  the  Banqueting-house  ; 
new  joisting  and  planking  a bridge  out  of 
J^t.  James’s  I’ark  unto  Long  Ditch;  mending 
the  King’s  Bridge  at  Westminster  with  new 
planks ; mending  and  setting  up  of  sundry 
partitions  ; new  boarding  and  repairing  divers 
floors  in  sundry  rooms  and  lodgings;  making  a 
new  frame  of  timber,  with  two  pair  of  stairs 
and  great  “halpaces,”  under  the  Queen’s 
window;  making  a new  frame  for  tho  Am- 
bassadors against  tho  running  day  [tilting  on 
St.  George’s  day] ; mending  tables,  trestle.s, 
cupboards,  and  forms  ; dressers  in  the  kitchen  ; 
boarding  a wall  and  mending  a floor  in  the 
great  bakehouse  ; making  and  mending  sundry 
doors  ; hewing  and  setting  up  dressers;  making 
ready  tbe  Great  Chamber  on  tho  king’s  side 
with  degrees  and  deals  against  Christmas; 
setting  up  a rail  on  tho  water  bridge ; making 
and  setting  up  a “trevesso”  in  the  chapel; 
making  and  setting  up  presses  in  sundry 
places;  mending  the  pastry-wall  with  boards, 
and  Bundr}'  other  walls  ; framing  and  setting 
up  and  boarding  a shed  in  the  pastry-yard ; 
making  ready  tho  Hall,  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
stand,  the  new  year’s  gifts  chamber,  and  sundry 
cupboards  for  plate  in  Christmas  time,  and  of 
the  Great  Chamber  for  a play  after  Twelftb- 
day ; making  and  mending  sundry  posts, 
“ wayles,”  and  bars;  making  a great  cistern- 
case  for  tbe  scalding-house;  boarding  decays  in 
tlic  Close  tcnuis-court  roof;  mending  tho  wood- 
yard  privy;  making  a frame  to  hang  pikes  on 
in  the  scullery;  attending  at  Essex  House  to 
break  open  doors  in  the  night ; listing  planks 
and  laying  joists  in  sundry  places  ; framing  and 
setting  up  a new  bridge  near  Scotland  Wharf, 
and  ripping  tho  same  wharf;  making  np  a 
timber  wall  between  Adam  and  Eve  Chamber 
and  the  banqueting-house  ; making  and  setting 
up  two  clearstory  windows  in  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer’s lodgings ; setting  up  shores  in  tho  still- 
house  cellar  ; framing  and  setting  up  a new 
arbour  on  the  lead  roof  next  the  orchard ; 
“furringe  of  rafter  in  sondrie  places”; 
making  nine  mortar-tubs  and  working  np  a 
small  roof,  with  gable  ends,  for  the  little  tennis- 
court  ; working  upon  the  framed  timber  roof 
of  the  long  range  of  tho  now  buildings  next 
tho  street  where  the  officers  of  the  household 
lie  ; framing  and  setting  up  dormers  for  the  up 
windows  of  both  sides  of  the  same  long  roof; 
making  new  stairs  for  the  said  new  buildings; 
joining  and  boarding  gutters  in  the  Long 
Gallery,  next  the  brake  and  in  divers  other 
galleries,  rooms,  and  chambers ; framing  and 
driving  poles  in  the  great  pond  by  the  lodge  ; 
rearing  up  a great  staircase  at  Sir  Thomas 
Knevitt’s  in  St.  James’s  Park,  with  divers  other 
staircases,  portal,  and  divers  windows  and 
window  shuttings,  and  repairing  those  that 
were  broken  and  decayed,  with  other  necessary 
works.  Bricklayers  and  tilers  ripping,  pointing, 
tiling,  and  slating  the  one  side  of  the  hall  next 
to  tho  Thames,  and  over  sundry  chambers, 
offices,  and  lodgings  ; making  and  mending 
footpaces  and  backs  of  chimneys,  paving  sundry 
floors  and  rooms  with  bricks;  bringing  up  a 
chimney  in  the  privy  lodgings,  repairing  tlie 
furnaces,  sinks,  ovens,  and  sundry  hot-houses  ; 
forcing  a little  timber  window  in  tho  spicerv 
lodgings  ; making  a new  furnace  and  foot-pace 
up  to  the  lead  in  the  boiler-house,  and  divers 
such  like  M'Orks  and  repairs.  Plumboi'S  ripping, 


scouring,  and  soldering  sundry  pipes  of  lead ; 
mending  the  conduit  heads,  cisterns,  and  leads  ; 
setting  on  and  mending  brass  cocks ; laying  a 
new  trough  with  a spout,  a cistern,  and  a square 
pipe,  all  with  new  lead,  for  the  turning  of 
a water-course  over  the  privy  gallery  down  into 
the  preaching-place  ; laying  new  lead  on  the 
roof  over  the  privy  bridge  and  the  washing-place 
in  the  Queen’s  waiter’s  chamber;  turning  the 
conduit-pipes  that  came  up  behind  the  withdraw- 
ing-chatnber  door  to  come  up  to  the  stool-house 
[qy.  W.C.]  near  tho  same  chamber.  Searching 
and  mending  faults  and  crack  upon  the 
Parliament  House,  bestowing  new  lead  in  some 
places  on  the  roof  of  tho  Lower  House,  with 
other  necessary  works.  Joiners  working, 
framing,  piecing,  and  setting  up  tables,  forms, 
shelves,  brackets,  trestles,  portals,  and  lattice- 
windows;  making  a box  for  tho  Lady  Warwick; 
making  and  repairing  cupboards,  screens,  doors, 
and  casements;  planning,  laying,  and  mending 
sundry  sail-boards  in  the  priving  lodgings ; 
fastening  and  lining  an  old  wainscot  in  the 
garden-house.  Plasterers  lathing  and  laying 
with  lime  and  hair  sundry  ceilings,  both  old  and 
new  being  decayed.  Mortaring  the  windows 
after  the  glaziers,  and  laying  sundry  rooms  and 
floors  with  plaster  and  other  such-like  works. 
Matlayers  new  matting  and  mending  the  old 
mats  in  many  chambers,  lodgings,  and  closets, 
and  mending  the  old  therein.  Glaziers  taking 
down  glass  out  of  sundry  windows,  and  laying 
it  up.  Mazer-scourers  cleansing  and  scouring 
vaults,  sinks,  and  channels,  and  burning  soil. 
Pavionrs  new  mending  many  places  in  several 
offices  and  entries.  Labourers  serving  and 
attending  the  said  workmens,  and  doing  sundry 
needful  works  and  businesses,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  work  divers  provisions*  were 
made,  which,  with  their  prices  and  quantities, 
carriage,  and  wages  of  tho  workmen  and 
labourers,  with  other  charges,  are  ])articularly 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

Oak  timber:  2 loads,  261-  feet,  at  22a.  the 
load  ; loads  at  iTs.  4d.  tho  load  ; 1 load,  8 ft., 
at  IGs.  8d.  the  load ; 2 loads,  12  ft.,  at  los.  8d. 
tho  load  ; 20  loads,  29|-  ft.,  at  14s.  lOd.  the  load  ; 
12  loads,  28  ft.,  at  13s.  4d.  the  load  ; 5 loads, 
7 ft.,  at  24s.  4d.  the  load ; 8 loads,  23  ft.,  at  14s. 
the  load  ; 31  loads,  1 foot,  at  12s.  4d.  the  load ; 
4 loads,  41  ft.,  at  11s.  tho  load  ; and  G loads, 

32  ft.,  at  10s.  the  load, — in  all,  tho  sum  of  104L 
loS.  ll^^d.  Elm  timber:  2 loads,  at  ISs.Sd.  the 
load,  IL  lls.  4d.  Ashwood  : 2 loads,  at  8s.  the 
load,  and  2 other  loads  at  8s.  tbe  load, — in  all, 
IL  lOs. 

Boards  : 2 loads  of  oak  boards  at  143.  4d.  the 
load,  1,174  ft.  at  5s.  4d.  the  hundred  [M'.C.  di 
xxiiij  foote  at  v*  iij''  the  0““.],  41,595J  ft.  at 
Ss.  the  hundred  [xlj  v‘^  iiij"  xv  foote  di  at 
V*  the  C"’.J,  127  ft.  at  4s.  and  4s.  Gd.  the  hun- 
dred, 484  ft.  at  33.  4d.  tho  hundred,  356  ft.  at 
9s.  the  hundred,  and  800  at  8d.  and  lOd.  the 
hundred, — in  all,  tho  sum  of  123L  IDs.  9|d. 

Planks;  C loads,  3 ft.,  of  “forme  planckes” 
at  ISs.  the  load,  68  ft.  of  4-iu.  at  4d.  the  foot, 

33  ft.  at  3id.  the  foot,  73  ft.  at  4d.  the  foot,  and 
16  ft.  at  2-ld.  the  foot, — in  all,  the  sum  of 
81.  23.  5d. 

Quarters,  joists,  and  rafters:  9|  loads  at 
lOs.  4d.  the  load,  half  a load  at  iGs.  lOd.  the 
load,  3 loads  at  123.  tho  load,  and  61J  loads, 
1^  foot,  at  18s.  the  load, — in  all,  the  sum  of 
G7L  Is.  lOd. 

Joiners’  work:  3 tables,  21.  4s.  ; 1 portal  for 
the  Lord  Admiral’s  chamber,  25s.  ; a wainscot 
panelled  door,  8s. ; frames  for  maps  and  pictures, 
14s. ; wainscot  shuttiugs  and  leaves,  21.  78.  5d. ; 
and  windows  for  the  tennis-court,  18L  8a., — in 
all,  the  sum  of  251.  6s.  5d. 

Stono : 362  ft.  of  Reigate  paving  at  Gd.  the 
foot ; “ Hardstonne  pace,” at  IGd.  the  foot;  55  ft. 
of  Bordersfcono,  at  9(i.  the  foot ; two  tons  of 
Oxfordshire  stone,  to  make  seven  beaatles  for  the 
gable-ends  next  the  street,  7s.  4d.  ; and  two 
loads  of  “pibble”  stonc.s,  4s.  Sd., — in  all, 
12/.  18s.  3d. 

Billets;  12,7U0  at  10s.  tho  thousand;  3,000 
at  9s.  and  93.  Gd.  the  thousand,  and  1,000  at 
8s.  8d., — iu  all,  the  sum  of  8/.  2s.  8d. 

Tallwood  ; 2 loads,  8s.  Gd.  ; 1 load,  Gs.  ; 12 
loads  at  4s. ; aud  4G  “shedde,”  at  3s.  lOd., — in 
all.  31.  lls.  4d. 

Norway  deals  : 770  at  ICcl.  each,  aud  40  at 
14(1.  each, — in  all,  the  sum  of  64/.  16s.  8d. 

Meborough  deals ; 400  at  T4d.  cacli,  2G/.  16s.  8d. 

Bornesparres : 280  at  12d.  aud  lUd.  each, 
13/.  lOs. 

Clapboards  : 20  at  Gd.  each,  lOs. 

Mats ; 368  pieces  of  coarse  mats  at  Is.  8d. 
the  piece,  375  pieces  fine  at  3s.  4d.  the  piece, 
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and  6 pieces  of  double  fine  mats  at  Ga.  8d.  the 
piece, — in  all,  the  sum  of  95/..  8s.  4d. 

“Punchions”:  1 load,  12s.,  and  22  “pon- 
chions”  at8d.  each, — in  all,  1/.  G.s.  8rl. 

Hurdles : 12  doz.  at  4s.  the  doz.,  2/.  8s. 

Lead;  “xij'"’  CCs"‘“  Ivj'^,  mzt  at  xij*  the  C'**. 
Ixxiij'' ix*,  ob.  ; Pypes  of  leadc,  xxvij*'  iij*  vi''., 
and  for  the  castinge  of  xvj"’-'  iiij''  iij  (irU'  of 
oldo  Iea<le  at  xx‘’  the  C‘^,  xiii''  xiii’'  vi'*, — in  all, 
87/.78.  Oi-cl.” 

Sodcr  : “ Cviij""'  qrp'  -xvi]*'',  m/.t  at  G'*  tho 
pounde,”  28/.  lUs.  5d. 

Hair  : 1G2  boz  at  Gd.  the  boz ; 77  boz  at  od. 
tho  boz  ; and  brii.sh  hair  at  Gs.,-— in  all,  5/.  lOs.  Id. 

Straw  for  the  jdasterors,  13s.  2d. 

Nails  of  sundry  sorts  and  jirires,  IG/.  75.  4d. 

Copper  iiaiLs  and  lacing-wire,  1/.  IGs. 

Ironwork  of  divers  kinds,  IGli.  J8s.  lO.id. 

Pai’ohment,  “ for  a platte  of  Depteford 
House,”  8s. 

“Assidue”:  12  lb.,  24s.  j and  “for  castinge 
it,”  12s.  j — in  all,  1/.  IGs. 

Glass  and  workmanship  at  tho  rates  usual 
and  accustomed,  103/.  18b.  lli<l. 

Packthread  ; 300  lb.,  at  8d.  the  pound,  7/. 

Size:  russet, black,  andwhite,  forthe  painters, 
2/.  78. 

Red  ochre  : “Vj'  di  x'**  mzt  at  ix’  iiij'*  the 
hundreth,”  3/.  8s.  lOd. 

Leather  threads  : 16  boz,  at  12d.the  boz,  IGs. 

Earthen  pots  to  boil  colours  in,  Hd. 

Brasswork : 8 cocks,  at  several  prices, 
2/.  6s.  8d. ; a brazen  head  for  the  top  of  the 
crane  (besides  2s.  4d.  abated  for  old  brass), 
13s.  5d.  ; cement  and  setting  on  of  cocks, 
9s.  2d.  5 and  for  9 ells  of  canvas  to  l>ind  the 
broken  pipes  with,  at  IGd.  the  ell,  128., — in  all, 
4/.  15b. 

Bricks:  125,000,  at  lO.s.  4d.  the  thousand; 
28,000,  at  lls.  the  thousand ; 57,000  of  “ hewingo 
brickes,”  at  12s.  and  12s.  Gd.  tho  thousand  ; and 
8,500  at  13s.  the  thousand, — in  all,  the  sum  of 
120/.  Is.  lid. 

Tiles : 07,000,  at  lls.  tho  thousand ; and  7,000 
at  128.  tho  thousand, — in  all,  41/.  Is. 

“ Russotylcs  ” : 1,042,  “ at  a penny  the  piece,” 
4/.  Cs.  lOd. 

Paving  tiles  : 2,000,  at  43.  5d.  and  Os.  the 
hundred,  5/.  Gs. 

Tile-pins : 56  boz  and  1 peck,  at  IGd.  the  boz, 
3/.  Is.  6d. 

Ifasts:  12  small  masts,  4/.  IGs.;  4,  2/.  8s.; 
3,  2/.  5s.;  and  one  great  mast  1/.  2s.,— in  all, 
10/.  Us. 

Laths  : 30  loads,  at  22s.  the  load  ; 1 load,  at 
21s.  4d. ; 2 loads,  at  1 8s.  8d. ; and  half  a load,  Ss. ; 
4,800  “ gaplino  ” laths,  at  8d.  tlie  hundred; 
1,700  hoai’th  laths,  at  9d.  and  lOd.  tho  hundred, — 
in  all,  the  sum  of  28/.  lOs. 

Lime  t 14,234  lb.  mzt.,  at  Gs.  the  cwt.,  42/. 
14s.  Oid. 

Sand : 249  load,  at  8d.  the  load,  8/.  Gs. 

Loam,  gvavol,  and  day:  1G4  loads,  at  lOd., 
12d.,  and  14d.  the  load,  7/.  7s.  4d. 

Uothonse  pots  : 4,  Gs. 

Baskets : 3G,  at  4d.  each,  9s. 

Shovels  ; 40,  1/.  3s.  6d. 

Paper  ; royal  pot  paper,  counters,  dust,  cpiills, 
and  such  like  necessaries,  51.  ISs.  lid. 

Candles,  links,  and  tallow,  I/.  2s.  2id. 

Small  necessaries : brooms,  glue,  soap,  vtc., 
3/.  10s.  Id. 

The  workmen  employed  included  masons,  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  tilers,  plumbers,  joiners, 
sawyers,  plasterers,  glaziers,  paviors,  matlayers, 
wire-drawers,  mazer-scourers,  labourers,  and 
four  clerks  of  works,  whose  daily  wages  were 
at  about  tho  same  rates  as  those  above  men- 
tioned. It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any 
apprentices  paid  for  work  done  under  this  head 
at  Whitehall  Palace,  which  amounts  to  721/. 
15s.  Old. 

The  taskwork  included  a payment  of  16/.  to 
Williarn  Brico  and  Paul  Ward,  carpenters,  for 
making  six  scats  for  the  privy  garden,  “being 
arched  w'**  pillasters,  architrave,  freese,  and 
cornishe,  w'*'  tapgills  and  covers  over  the  heado  , 
borne  with  cantilevers  at  lx’  the  pece,  he  find- 
inge  all  manner  of  stuffe  andworkeman&hippe” ; 
and  for  working  a gate  at  the  orchard  stairs 
with  two  leaves  with  “ ballasters,  complimente 
w'**  architrave,  freese,  and  cornishe,  the  arche 
cutt  through,”  3/.  16s. 

Robert  Yorke,  carpenter,  for  making  pair  of 
new  stairs  in  the  gallery  between  the  great 
chamber  and  the  chapel,  20s. ; and  for  making 
another  pair  of  stairs  with  case  for  them  up  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth’s  chamber,  25s. 

William  Suthes,  mason,  for  cleaning  a pair 
of  stone  arms,  making  a moulding  of  stone 
about  the  crown  thereof,  and  for  taking  down 


ami  setting  up  again  four  old  stone  pells  in  the 
long  range,  12s. 

Leonard  Price,  serjeant  painter,  for  painting, 
stopping,  and  laying  in  oil-colours  six  great 
stone  windows,  2/.  8s. ; for  laying  in  lead 
twenty-five  casements,  at  Gd.  each,  12s.  Gd. ; for 
laying  in  oil-colours  seventy-two  bai's,  at  Id. 
each,  Cs.  ; for  priming,  stoj^ping,  and  laying 
white  in  oil  and  working  with  “gillosses 
and  rebeste  worke  viij  greate  postes,  vj  rayles, 
and  xlj  bnllasters,  vj*'”;  like  priming  and 
stopping  six  bcasles,  laying  tlieiii  in  their  proper 
colours,  an<l  gilding  them  iu  oil,  with  rich  gold, 
at  34s.  4d.  each,  107.  ; kiying  in  with  white  lead 
in  oil  nino  clearstory  wintlow.5,  at  35.  4d.  each, 
2i.  Gs.  8d. ; laying  in  lead  colours  eleven  wainscot 
casements,  at  lUd.  each,  9s.  2il. ; laying  in  russet 
water-colours  a chimney  pell  in  tho  closet,  and 
for  laying  tlie  side-walls  and  overhead  on  the 
stairs,  from  the  closet  down  to  the  chapel,  and 
for  laying  white  in  distemper  upright  bars  and 
lockets,  17s.  ; cleansing  a chimney-piece  iu  tho 
Council-chamber,  and  laying  two  rails  on  the 
terrace  iu  white  and  black,  7s. ; layingforty-four 
shores  in  russet  colours,  39s.  Id. ; laying  a seat 
white  and  working  “rebeste”  in  distemper*,  in 
the  garden,  13s. ; priming,  stopping,  and  working 
with  “ ranee  and  jasi)or,’'  in  oil-colours,  six  great 
seats,  at  28.5.  4d.  each,  8/.  10.5. ; like  working  and 
laying  in  oil  colours  of  the  great  gate  upon  the 
orchard  bridge,  20s.;  working  with  fine  colours, 
in  rich  gold,  of  the  dial  right  against  the 
Queen’s  privy  lodgings,  lU/.  ; laying  in  black 
a great  frame  and  gilding  two  great  " boatles” 
round  about  it,  and  mending  “ the  inappo  of  the 
Prince  of  Orreudgo  his  warres,”  in  the  same 
frame,  13s.  -Id. ; priming  and  jai)anning  a pflhir 
with  ranee,  Gs.  8d. ; stoirping  and  laying  stone- 
colours  iu  oil  upon  a great  frame  of  timber  on 
the  leads  next  unto  the  orchard,  30s. ; laying  in 
oil-colours  another  great  frame  of  timber  in  the 
privy  garden,  24s. ; for  laying  brown  in  oil  a 
small  timber  frame  in  the  preaching-place,  Cs, ; 
priming  and  laying  in  oil-colours  132  yards  of 
lattice,  in  the  tennis-court  wundows,  at  IGcl. 
the  yard,  8Z.  IGs. ; priming,  stopping,  and  work- 
ing with  jasper  in  oil  of  some  works  abjut  tho 
cocks  in  the  privy  garden,  and  for  working  the 
pavement  of  tho  foot-paces  with  oil-colours, 
containing  3G I yards,  at  IGd.  the  yard,  1/.  193. 9d.; 
laying  in  lead-colours  forty  double  casements, 
at  Gd.  each,  228. ; working  with  fine  gold  her 
jMajesty’s  arms  in  the  new  buildings,  14s.  4d. ; 
and  for  laying  iu  lead-colours  352  iron  bars, 
at  Id.  eac'h,  39s.  4d., — in  all,  the  sura  of 
02/.  178.  Id. 

Sebastian  Yiccars,  carver,  for  c.'>rving  a taffrail 
on  both  sides  with  a badge  in  it  over  the  stairs 
at  the  orchax'd  gate,  1/.  Gs.  8d. ; cutting  seven 
boasts  in  stone  for  the  gable  ends  of  the  new 
buildings  towards  the  streets  at  IGs.  8d.  each, 
with  2s.  for  sawing  stone  for  the  same  beasts, 
51.  8s.  8d., — in  all,  7/.  5s.  4d.  John  Bucton  and 
other  plasterers  and  tilers  for  now  lathing  and 
laying  30  rods  square  of  tiling  work  over  the 
little  close  tennis-court,  next  the  park,  and  the 
gallery  adjoining,  3/.  15s. ; ripping  new  lathing 
and  tiling  a new  cross  roof  on  tlie  tennis-court, 
and  for  like  work  done  in  other  places,  contain- 
ing IG  yai’ds  at  2s.  Gd.  the  yard,  2/.  2s,  Gd.; 
like  work  done  upon  Lady  Burghes’  lodgings, 
and  the  offices  adjoining  to  the  bowling-alley, 
3/.  2s.  Od.,— iu  all,  9/. 

William  Stevenson,  Anthony  Woolmer,  and 
other  bricklayers,  for  taking  down  an  old  stone 
wall,  and  making  the  same  up  again  with  bricks, 
IGO  ft.  iu  length,  G ft.  in  height,  and  3 bricks  in 
thickness,  and  for  digging  and  ramming  the 
foundations,  01. ; for  making  a return  of  18  ft. 
long,  18  ft.  deep,  and  two  bricks  in  thickness, 
with  two  door-cases  and  eight  lights  of  windows,  ; 
3/.  10s. ; for  colouring  and  pencilling  the  brick 
walls  of  both  sides  of  the  new  buiklings, 
8/.  13s.  4d. ; for  tiling  two  squares  of  the  old 
buildings  next  the  gate,  5s. ; for  making  tlie 
gable-end  of  bricks  next  Scotland  [yardj  and 
one  chimney  in  the  same  from  the  gi'ound,  and 
taking  dow'ii  two  chimney-tops  in  the  same  gable- 
end  and  making  them  up  again,  6/.;  for  making 
and  finishing  a brick  window  of  three  lights  in  the 
same  gable  end,  8s. ; bringing  a foundation  with 
bricks  next  to  the  great  coal-house,  Gs.  8d. ; 
underpinning  with  bricks  the  ground  plate  all 
the  length  of  the  gallery,  and  seven  partitions 
in  the  new  building,  1/.  15s.  ; mending  with 
bricks  the  foundation  in  the  chandlery,  15s. ; 
finishing  twelve  chimneys  in  the  new  building, 
71.  ; making  a new  chimney-sbaft  in  tho  new 
buildings,  71.;  making  a new  chimney-shaft  in 
the  wood-yard,  with  other  works,  22s.  ; bring- 
ing up  a brick  wall  at  the  jewel-house,  and 


making  a brick  window  there  of  three 
lights,  1/.  5s. ; mending  sundry  chimneys  in  the 
new  buildings,  paving  tho  wardrobe  with  bricks, 
and  for  underpinning  a staircase  there,  3/. ; 
making  a vent  for  the  house  of  office,  and  tiling 
the  same,  2s. ; — in  all,  the  sum  of  39/.  Gs.  3d. 

The  same  William  Stevenson  and  other 
bricklayers,  for  their  task  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions, bringing  up  with  bricks  the  two  sides  of 
the  old  timber  range,  being  two  stories  and  n 
half  in  height,  with  twelve  gable-ends;  making 
with  bricks,  and  finishing  with  mortar  on  both 
sides  of  tho  same  building,  218  lights,  with 
tiling  all  the  roof  of  the  same;  the  Queen’s 
Majesty  finding  all  manner  of  stnff,  and  they 
but  tho  worknianshi])  only,  being  let  to  them 
by  great  for  tho  sum  of  120/. 

John  Cleane,  tiler,  for  ripping  new  lathing, 
and  laying  1 4 rods  square  of  tiling  work  over 
the  clerk  of  tlie  kitchen’s  chamber  next  to  the 
chandlery,  at  2s.  5d.  the  rod,  1/.  15s. 

William  Phillips  and  others,  turners,  for 
turning  two  columns,  Gs.  ; 50  post-heads  with 
acorns,  for  the  rails  before  Whitehall,  1/.  13s.  4d. ; 
turning  a roll  for  the  platters  of  Deptford 
House,  12d. ; Hko  turning  17  post-heads  and  35 
balusters,  233.  8d., — in  all,  the  sum  of  3/.  -Is. 

The  Lady  Southwell,  for  money  by  her  lady- 
ship laid  out  for  the  repairing  of  the  house 
called  Hanccs  House,  sometime  appointed  for 
an  armory,  adjoining  her  Majesty’s  orchard  at 
Whitehall,  as  appears  by  tho  particnlors  thereof 
viewed  by  tho  officers  of  the  works  and  allowed 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer's  warrant,  the  sum  of 

78/. 


THE  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  MONUMENT, 

The  invitation  to  the  new  competition  for 
designs  for  a national  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  which  was  recently  issued,  with 
the  signatures  of  Signor  Depretis,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  Signor  de  Konzis,  places  no  limita- 
tion on  the  nationality  of  the  competitors.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  conditions  of  this 
contest  it  is  stated  that  the  site  of  the  new 
monument  is  to  be  tho  northern  brow  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  in  place  of  the  old  monastery  of 
the  Fratri  Minori  Osstin-anii  di  S.  Francesco, 
and  on  tho  same  level  as  the  Church  S.  Maria 
in  Aracoeli,  on  a prolongation  of  tho  axis'  of 
tho  Corso,  the  old  Via  Flnniinia  forming  a 
worthy  termination  to  that  road. 

The  principal  conditions  to  be  observed  are 
tho  following  -- 

1.  The  principal  featnro  of  tho  monuraent  is 

to  Ijc  an  equestrian  statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  bronze.  ' 

2.  It  is  to  have  an  architectonic  background, 
consistiug  either  of  a portico,  a loggia,  or  other 
piece  of  architecture,  according  to  the  taste  ^of 
the  artist,  and  which  is  to  conceal  the  buildings 
on  the  right.  As  to  tho  dimensions,  they  may 
be  taken  at  30  metres  in  breadth  by  29  or  24 
in  height,  with  a minimum  distance  from  the 
side  fai,*ade  of  the  church  of  10  metres. 

3.  A series  of  steps  are  to  lead  up  to  the 

monument  from  the  prolongation  of  the  Coi*eo, 
tho  height  being  27  metres.  ' 

Competitors  have  further  to  observe  the 
following  regulations  : — 

4.  The  models  of  tho  equestrian  statue  must 
bo  0'8  mitres  in  height,  exclusive  of  soolo. 

5.  The  drawings  for  the  ground-plan  are  to 
l)e  l-300th,  and  those  for  the  elevation  1-lOOtb 
of  the  natural  size. 

G.  Tho  details  are  to  be  in  one-fortieth  of  the 
monument  and  the  chief  portions  of  the  archi- 
tecture. 

7.  There  is  to  be  a description  of  the  work 
and  an  estimate  of  cost  banded  in.  With 
regard  to  fonndations  and  substructnre,  it  is 
notified  that  a lump  sum  of  one  million  francs 
is  allowed. 

For  the  entire  work,  foundations,  substruc- 
tui’e,  erection,  sculptures,  painting  and  decora- 
tions, the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  9,000,000  francs 
or  300,000/.  Competitors  may  either  give  their 
names  and  addresses,  or  may  nee  a motto 
enclosing  their  names  in  sealed  envelopes  bearing 
the  motto  in  question. 

The  competition  will  close  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1883,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  plans  and  models  are  not  to  be  sent  in 
before  the  15th  of  November.  They  will  all  be 
publicly  exhibited  before  the  award  of  the  judges 
is  made  known.  The  result  will  be  pnblished  in 
tho  Oazzeita  U£lciale  del  Regno. 

The  author  of  the  best  design  and  model 
which  shall  be  chosen  for  execution  will  be 
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charged  with,  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
architectui-al  part  or  with  the  execution  of  the 
sculpture,  and  will  be  allowed  the  sum  of 
50,000  francs.  An  equal  sum  is  to  bo  divided 
amongst  the  next  best  competitors.  The  Royal 
Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing the  competition  is  the  same  as  was  appointed 
by  the  royal  decrees  of  i:jth  September,  1880, 
and  12th  February,  1882. 


BITUMENTSED  BRICKS. 

In  a recent  issue,  the  Deutsche  Bameitung 
called  attention  to  an  experiment  in  street 
paviug  at  Berlin.  Bricks  of  the  dimensions  of 
8x4x4  inches  (in  the  quality  of  the  usual 
BO-called  white  spandrel  - bricks)  have  been 
employed  which  have  been  impregnated  ^vith 
asphalte  by  a patent  vacuum  process.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment,  after  the  expulsion  of  air 
and  water  has  taken  place,  the  bricks  absorb 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  and  the 
porous  easily  destructible  substance  is  changed 
into  a tough  elastio  mass,  said  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  pressure  and  concussion  in  an  excep- 
tional degree,  and  resisting  the  ingress  of 
moisture.  The  bricks  are  then  laid  upon  a 
concrete  foundation,  6 in.  in  thickness,  by 
means  of  hot  tar. 

The  traffic  at  the  point  in  question  has  always 
been  heavy,  as  no  less  than  1,000  light  vehicles 
per  hour  are  said  to  cross  the  spot  chosen  for 
the  trial,  in  addition  to  1,300  tram-car  journeys 
over  this  portion  of  the  roadway.  No  previous 
system  of  paving  has  been  found  to  last  beyond 
three  months  without  showing  signs  of  injury, 
and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  this  new 
paving  material  has  the  needful  resisting  pro- 
^rties,  as  it  is  rougher  than  compressed  asphalte 
and  harder  than  wood.  Besides  these  advan- 
tages the  points  of  junction  are  said  to  afford 
a firmer  foothold  for  the  horses,  and  there  is 
no  absorption  of  moisture.  The  importance  of 
the  new  discovery  is  also  dwelt  upon  with 
special  rsforenoo  to  the  construction  of  water- 
proof walls,  stable-pavements,  counter-walls,  &c. 

A more  recent  issue  of  the  Thonindustrie 
Zeifu-ng  discusses  the  matter  in  a critical  spirit, 
and  records  the  fact  that  at  the  point  named 
some  of  the  bricks  display,  after  about  three 
months’  wear,  such  crumbling  that  they  have 
had  to  be  replaced,  which  has,  however,  been 
done  with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity.  It  is 
remarked  that  the  rather  sudden  failure  of 
these  bricks  is  the  more  surprising  as  they  had 
not  previously  exhibited  signs  of  wearing  away, 
and  doubts  are  expressed  whether  the  material 
chosen  to  be  imi^rognated  is  really  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpo.se.  An  examination  by 
Herr  Riiline  of  specimens  of  the  defective 
bricks  seems  to  have  raised  in  bis  mind  some 
doubts  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  process  as  really 
increasing  their  resisting  properties.  Maebinp- 
made  bricks  had  been  used,  which  are,  as  a rule, 
wanting  in  homogoneousness,  and  although  the 
surface  was  decidedly  strengthened  by  the  pro- 
cess, the  middle  of  some  of  the  bricks  bad 
apparently  not  been  impregnated.  Ho  does 
not,  however,  attach  any  conclusive  importance 
to  these  appearances,  as  some  of  the  crumbled 
bricks  were  impregnated  throughout.  The 
reason  of  the  sudden  wearing  away  when  once 
the  outer  surface  has  been  affected  is  not  easy 
to  explain,  as  frost  could  not  have  penetrated 
the  surface,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  it  could 
have  rendered  the  asphalte  brittle.  Hence  it 
is  argued  that  the  want  of  complete  success 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  kind  of  brick- 
chosen,  and  possibly  in  some  degree  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  process 
of  impregnation  has  been  carried  out.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  further  expsrience  will 
remedy  the  partial  imperfections  which  have 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  indicated. 

A correspondent  of  the  same  journal  remarks 
that  wall  bricks  can,  by  an  old  method,  be  im- 
pregnated up  to  23  per  cent,  of  their  original 
weight,  -with  a mixture  of  asphalte  and  t.ar,  and 
that  he  fails  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  new 
process.  He  gives  various  interesting  details 
in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  strength  of 
the  impregnated  brick  is  dependent  upon  its 
qualities  before  impregnation,  and  that  the 
process  in  question  cannot  remedy  such  defects 
as  have  originally  existed  in  the  bricks. 
t According  to  the  quoted  reports  of  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Stuttgart,  the  system 
of  laying  down  the  bricks  impregnated  accord- 
ing to  the  older  process,  between  the  tramway 


lines,  has  proved  decidedly  successful.  An 
extension  of  its  application  is  recommended,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  dur.ability  thus  arrived  at, 
as  well  as  t!io  more  comfortable  track  which  is 
obtained,  and  the  contingent  economy  in  the  sup- 
ply of  horses  for  the  requirements  of  the  traffic. 


NEW  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  AT 

THE  WATERLOO  RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  London  and  South  - Western  Railway 
Company  have  just  erected  a large  block  of 
new  office  buildings  at  their  Waterloo  Station, 
in  addition  to  the  costly  extensions  which  have 
for  some  time  past  been  going  forward  at  the 
Company’s  Waterloo  terminus.  The  new  offices, 
which  were  opened  for  business  on  Monday, 
are  situated  between  the  main  approach  to  the 
station  in  Waterloo-road  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Windsor  and  Richmond  section  of  the  line 
in  York-road,  and  form  a distinct  block,  "with 
four  frontages,  tbe  main  elevations  being 
respectively  to  the  east  and  the  west.  The 
first-named  frontage,  approached  out  of  Cross- 
street from  Waterloo-road,  is  about  120  ft.  in 
length  and  CO  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  carried  to  a 
height  of  60  ft.,  haviog  a spacious  open  area  or 
court-yard  in  front  for  the  marshalling  and 
convenience  of  tbe  company’s  luggage  and 
parcel  vans.  The  ground-floor  portion  of  this 
part  of  the  building  consists  of  a covered 
carriage-way,  with  a raised  platform  beyond, 
extending  the  entire  length  and  width  of  tbe 
building,  where  parcels  and  luggage  are  re- 
ceived, and  from  which  they  are  likewise 
despatched  both  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
superstructure  of  the  building  above  this 
dep6t,  — two  lofty  stories  in  height, — rests 
upon  massive  iron  columns  and  girders,  and 
the  arches  supporting  the  high  - level  ap- 
proaches to  the  station  itself.  Tlie  east 
frontage  is  faced  with  piers  and  pilasters  in 
moulded  cement,  each  floor  having  a range  of 
t%velve  lofty  arched  windows.  The  west  or 
high-level  frontage  of  the  building,  which  is  on 
a level  with  the  railway  and  the  adjoining 
courtj^rd,  is  reached  by  either  the  Waterloo- 
road  or  York-road  incline.  It  is  of  the  same 
length  as  the  east  frontage,  faced  witli  stock 
brick,  with  red-brick  bands  and  arched  window- 
heads,  and  Portland  cement  cornices  and  orna- 
mentation. The  ground -floor  (immediately 
above  the  dep6t  already  referred  to)  contains 
in  the  centre  a spacious  parcel  and  luggage 
office,  70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  having  a large  central 
lift  communicating  with  the  dep6t  below,  by 
which  parcels  and  luggage  are  lowered  for  de- 
livery as  they  arrive  at  the  station.  And  here 
it  may  be  observed  that  in  anticipation  of  the 
Parcels  Post  coming  into  operation,  the  com- 
pany, like  many  other  railway  companies,  have 
made  considerable  reductions  in  their  charges. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  ground-floor  is  what  is 
designated  tbe  “window  parcel  office,”  and  on 
the  south  side  the  “ office  for  p.arcels  from  the 
country,”  and  tbe  “ lost  property  office.”  The 
upper  floor  contains  numerous  clerks’  offices. 

The  company’s  architect  designed  the  build- 
ings, the  contractors  for  which  were  Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.,  Tredegar  Works,  Bow. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

In  the  Builder  for  September  16th,  1882 
(vol.  xliii.,  p.  380),  we  gave  an  account  of  these 
schools, — then  just  taken  over  by  the  School 
Board.  Wo  now  give  two  pages  of  illustrations 
of  the  buildings, — stating  reasons  for  doing  so 
elsewhere  in  this  number.*  It  may  bo  con- 
venient to  repeat  hero  a few  particulars. 

In  the  Alma-road  schools  the  infants’  school 
is  on  the  lower  story  and  the  girls’  school  over 
it.  The  latter  is  shown  on  the  plan, — the  girls’ 
schoolroom  being  68  ft.  by  19  ft.  9 in.,  and  the 
class-room  17  ft.  by  17  ft.  This  school  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Education  Department  to  be 
capable  of  accommodating  155  children,  each  of 
whom  has  thus  an  area  of  10‘7  superficial  feet 
of  floor  space.  The  original  surface  of  tbe  site 
being  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  roads  the 
playgrounds  are  reached  by  inclined  paths.  The 
upper  story  is  reached  from  the  playgrounds  by 
a stone  staircase  with  easy  steps,  half-landings, 
and  solid  walls  between  the  flights.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  Christopher  Miskin,  of  Home- 
land, St.  Albans  ; his  foreman  on  the  works 
being  Mr.  Henry  Hilliard. 

The  Hatfield-road  school  for  boys  has  been 
erected  on  a site  which  will  probably  be  closed  up 

* See  p.  (59. 
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a good  deal  on  the  east, — the  only  side  on  which 
the  buildings  now  come  fairly  into  view.  The 
architects  were,  therefore,  instructed  by  the 
Board  to  make  the  buildings  very  simple  in 
detail.  The  walls  are  of  grey-coloured  bricks, 
•and  the  roofs  covered  with  red  Wisbech  plain 
tiles.  The  school,  as  it  stands,  is  considered 
capable  of  accommodating  250  children,  giving 
each  of  them  a floor  area  of  10'9  superficial  feet. 
The  entrance,  cloak-room,  lavatory,  &c.,  have 
been  made  larger  than  immediately  necessary, 
with  a view  to  the  school  being  enlarged  here- 
after so  as  to  accommodate  350  children.  Tbe 
contractor  was  Mr.  Daniel  Ireson,  of  Waterloo, 
Northampton  ; his  representative  on  the  works 
being  Mr.  P.  W.  Austen,  and  tbe  foreman 
Mr.  Samuel  Bayes.  The  arrangements  for  venti- 
lation comprise  Tobin’s  ventilators  in  school  and 
class  rooms,  shown  and  marked  T OJI  the 
plans,  chambers  in  the  roofs  above  the  collar- 
beams,  louvred  ventilators  in  the  roofs,  &c.,  and 
flues  in  the  chimneys  with  Boyd’s  flue-plates 
at  the  sides  of  them.  The  heating  throughout  is 
by  Shoriand’s  Manchester  grates.  The  latrines 
have  Bowes  Scott  & Road’s  patent  troughs, 
and  Field’s  self-acting  annular  syphons,  giving 
flushes  of  100  gallons  ; they  are  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory  and  effective. 

The  buildings  were  designed  and  superin- 
tended by  Messrs.  John  & S.  Flint  Clarkson,  of 
London  and  St.  Alban’s,  the  architects  to  the 
School  Board. 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS,  LUND, 
SWEDEN. 

In  oixr  last  issue  (p.  42),  we  gave  some  par- 
ticulars of  Lund  University,  and  an  external 
view  of  the  new  buildings  recently  completed 
there.  We  now  add,  according  to  promise,  an 
interior  view  of  the  great  hall  of  the  University, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Helgo  Zettervall. 


WALL-PAPER  DECORATION. 

We  illustrate  this  week  one  of  the  many 
artistic  wall-papers  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Woollama  & Co.  at  Manchester,  and  to  which  we 
briefly  referred  (p.  571,  vol.  xliii.)  in  a notice 
of  tho  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  now 
being  held  there.  It  is  an  original  composition 
designed  for  them  by  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis, 
architect,  in  tbe  unique  style  prevailing  in  this 
countiy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  known  commonly  as  “ Adam’s,”  and 
is  a well-executed  specimen  of  tho  paper- 
stainers’  art.  Printed  in  vellum  - coloured 
raised  flock  upon  tinted  grounds,  the  filling, — 
admirably  well  balanced,  by  the  way, — terra- 
cotta, the  dado  blue,  the  frieze  subdued  green, 
with  strings  and  borders  in  harmony,  the  special 
object  of  the  manufacture  is  to  provide  a deco- 
ration in  permanent  relief,  which,  after  serving 
its  turn  in  its  original  form  and  colonring,  may, 
when  soiled  with  age,  be  perennially  renewed 
at  small  cost  by  a coat  or  two  of  paint.  It  is  a 
ricli,  yet  delicate  composition,  in  form  and 
colouring  a good  background  for  the  Sheraton 
and  Chippendale  furniture  now  so  much  in 
vogue.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration  that 
the  decoration,  named  by  the  makers  the 
“ Grosvenor,”  is  designed  to  adapt  itself  to  any 
pitch  of  staircase,  the  dado  being  arranged  to 
accommodate  itself  to  any  rake,  as  well  as  to 
rooms  and  corridors,  while  two  distinct  borders 
are  provided  for  dado  rail,  the  one  for  horizontal 
use,  the  other  having  a foi-m  suitable  for 
employment  on  the  straight,  or  obliquely  at 
any  desired  angle. 


NORMAL  SIZE  FOR  BRICKS  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Swiss  Architects  and  Engineers’  Union,  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  a special  com- 
mittee upon  the  question  of  a normal  size  for  t 
bricks  in  Switzerland  was  considered,  and  a 6 
resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  fol-  * 
lowing  dimensions  for  general  use  : — Length,  ■ 

250  millimetres ; breadth,  120  millimetres  ; anci  I 
depth,  60  millimetres.  These  figures  agree  in  t 
all  but  one  point  with  those  of  the  normal-sized  I 
bricks  in  North  Germany,  where  the  depth  or  } 
height  is  only  55  millimetres.  This  is  a very  ► 

trifling  difference,  and  the  bricks  of  the  two  t 

countries  are,  therefore,  for  practical  purposes  i 
almost  the  same. 
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OK  TUB  USE  OF  BUILDING  STONES* 

In’  the  paper  I had  the  privilege  of  bringing 
before  the  Association  last  winter, f I pointed  out 
the  characteristics  of  good  Building  Stones,  and 
the  principal  quarries  in  Scotland  from  which 
such  conld  be  got.  I stated  that  what  the 
architect  had  to  look  for  was  a stone  that  was 
durable,  strong,  and  of  a colour  which  would 
best  bring  oat  the  architectural  features  of  his 
design,  and  harmonise  with  the  locality  and 
surroundings  in  which  it  was  placed.  We  have, 
fortunately,  within  easy  reach,  abundance  of 
stone  combining  these  qualities  j but,  however 
good  or  beantiful  it  may  be,  if  wrongly  used 
disappointment  and  failure  are  sure  to  be  the 
resuih 

The  laws  observed  in  regulating  the  elements 
and  forces  in  nature  are  thoroughly  geometric, 
and  the  same  laws  are  equally  binding  on  the 
architect  in  his  works.  The  constructive  lines 
on  which  nature  proceeds  never  fail,  when  free 
from  debasing  influences,  to  secure  what  we 
call  beautiful  in  form,  colour, or  usefulness;  and 
the  same  lines  cannot  be  too  closely  followed  by 
the  architect  or  builder  who  desires  to  reach 
excellence  in  an  art  which  is  noble  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word. 

I know  that  it  is  hold  by  many  that  the 
architect  or  artist  is  only  trammelled  in  his  con- 
ceptions by  working  on  geometric  lines.  Some 
men,  no  doubt,  have  an  intuitive  perception  of 
what  is  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  either  as  to 
form  or  colour,  just  as  there  are  those  who, 
without  the  aid  of  gamut  or  scale,  have  an  in- 
born knowledge  of  what  is  harmonious  in  music  ; 
but  I hold  that  in  architecture,  as  applied  to  the 
true  styles,  a geometric  basis  is  at  the  root  of  , 
what  we  admire  in  the  examples  we  have  of 
these  ; and  that,  if  a new  style  of  architecture 
is  to  be  developed,  we  must  fall  back  on  what 
guided  the  old  designers  in  their  original  con- 
ceptions of  what  was  not  only  true  to  its  use, 
true  in  construction,  true  iu  symmetry,  but 
beautiful  as  well,  because  it  loas  true — the  cube, 
the  circle,  and  its  geometric  development,  giving 
that  which  we  admire  and  call  Classic,  while  the 
circle  and  the  equilaterial  triangle  supply  the 
key  to  those  noble  Gothic  structures  which 
were  erected  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Before  I enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
uses  of  stone,  I wish  in  a sentence  or  two  to 
notice  the  use  of  timber  and  iron  as  constriic- 
tivo  materials.  There  is  a true  way  of  using 
these,  just  as  there  is  a true  way  of  using  other 
building  material,  such  as  stone  ; but  a serious 
mistake  will  be  made  by  the  architect  or  engi- 
neer if  he  attempt  to  use  these  on  the  same 
lines  as  or  for  purposes  for  which,  by  their 
nature,  they  are  not  at  all  applicable.  As  to 
the  fii'st,  the  designer  who  understands  what 
timber  as  a constructive  material  can  do  would 
never  think  of  nsing  it  for  the  purposes  of  an 
arch ; especially  one  which  has  to  meet  the 
strain  of  a vertical  and  moving  load.  Yet  this 
has  been  done  on  some  of  our  most  important 
railways  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
viaducts.  Neither  should  iron  be  used  for  pur- 
poses which  stone  or  other  material  is  only  fit 
for.  To  build  a structure  on  constructive  lines 
which  admit  of  play  or  movement  when  the 
weight  and  thrust  of  a railway  train  or  moving 
force  comes  against  it,  or  upon  it,  is  certain  in 
time  to  be  fatal.  Hence  the  care  that  should 
be  taken  whether  with  stone,  wood,  or  iron  to 
adopt  a system  of  construction  which  will  not 
only  meet  the  nature  of  such  material,  but  the 
work  it  has  to  do. 

The  attempt  to  unite  wood  and  iron  where  their 
opposite  i^roperties  can  never  harmonise  and  work 
together  is  sure  to  fall  in  the  long  run,  ns, 
under  a strain  or  load,  timber,  from  its  greater 
elasticity,  will  yield  to  the  pressure,  but  again 
recover  its  normal  condition  after  the  strain  or 
load  is  removed.  Iron,  on  the  other  hand,  'will 
keep  the  set  it  gets,  and  if  united  to  the  timber, 
is  certain  to  drag  it  down  to  the  weakness 
which  is  inherent  to  such  a combination  of 
material.  What  I have  said  about  wood  and 
iron  is  rather  aside  to  my  paper,  except  in 
illustration  of  what  I consider  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  use  of  stone,  that  I trust  the  Association 
will  overlook  the  digression.  The  right  use  of 
stone  is  my  subject,  and  I ■will  endeavour  to  keep 
as  close  to  my  text  as  possible,  giving  in  a 
practical  way  the  results  of  my  own  experience, 
and  what  I have  learned  from  others.  To  be 
in  order  I will  consider  : — 

• By  Mr.  Jae.  Gowaus.  Head  before  the  Edinbur;;h 
Architectural  Association  on  the  I7fli  in^t. 
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1.  How  to  secure  a foundation  upon  which  the 
structure  can  be  safely  built. 

2.  How  to  place  stone  in  the  building  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  strength  and  durability. 

3.  How  to  use  stone  in  the  laying  of  a good 
foundation. 

4.  How  to  use  stone  in  the  building  of  retain- 
ing walls. 

5.  How  to  use  stone  in  the  building  of  nibble. 

6.  How  to  use  stone  in  the  superstructure. 

7.  How  to  use  stone  for  coursed  work. 

8.  How  to  use  stone  for  ashlar  work. 

9.  How  to  dress  stone  so  as  to  get  the  moat 
durable  surface. 

1.  l{oiv  to  secure  a Foundation  upon  which  the 
Structure  can  be  safely  built. — Tho  foundation  of 
a building  is  of  primary  importance,  as,  unless 
it  is  secure,  tho  permanency  of  tho  structure 
cannot  be  maintained,  however  well  built  it  may 
be.  Before  laying  a stone,  tho  architect  or 
engineer  should  be  satisfied  that  the  stratum  will 
give  equal  resistance  to  tho  pressure  that  may 
bo  put  upon  it.  Strata  that  are  hard  and  soft  are 
very  dangerous.  Even  clay,  if  mixed  ivith 
boulders  (which  often  happens),  cannot  bo 
depended  upon,  unless  they  are  removed,  and 
means  taken  to  equalise  the  ground  on  which 
the  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  Next  to  rock, 
no  better  foundation  can  be  got  than  sand  or 
gravel  when  dry.  If  wet,  means  should  be 
taken  to  drain  away  the  water;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  large  flat-bedded  foundation- 
stones,  of  sufficient  area,  fairly  dressed  in  beds 
and  joints,  and  well  put  together,  will,  as  the 
load  increases,  secure  a foundation  that  any- 
thing can  be  built  upon.  In  my  own  experience 
I have  often  tested  this,  and  particiilarly  when 
building  a bridge  on  a railway  contract  I had 
many  years  ago.  This  was  an  under-bridge  of 
considerable  span,  tho  girders  being  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  in  segments  of  cast  iron,  the  security 
of  which  dejiended  greatly  on  the  permanent 
resistance  of  the  abutments,  or  of  the  bolts  which 
held  these  segments  together  at  their  joints. 
In  digging  for  a foundation,  it  was  found  that 
the  strata  were  very  soft,  being  layers  of  sand 
and  moss  alternately,  and,  to  prevent  failure,  I 
took  the  precaution  to  strengthen  tho  founda- 
tion of  the  first  abutment  by  driving  piles  to  a 
depth  of  30  ft.  to  40  ft.,  with  horizontal  plank- 
ing, on  which  the  foundation-stones  were 
bedded.  Before  building  the  second  abutment, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  a railway  contractor 
who  had  had  more  experience  than  myself,  I 
adopted  a different  plan,  viz.,  to  dig  out  the  soft 
material  to  such  a depth  and  area  as  secured  an 
outward  resistance  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the 
large-sized  stones  that  were  afterwards  put  into 
the  foundation,  course  after  course,  until  the 
load  pressed  out  the  water,  and  so  secured  a 
foundation  which  was  equally  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  than  the  first. 

Where  the  stratum  is  unequal  or  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  I know  of  nothing  better  than  a 
good  bed  of  concrete,  certainly  not  less  than 
3 ft.  thick,  and  no  architect  should  neglect  this 
where  there  is  tho  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
STistaining  character  of  the  ground.  This  is 
always  necessary  in  erections  of  different 
heights,  and  is  particularly  required  in  churches 
and  other  buildings  where  the  spire,  tower,  or 
other  elevation  bears  more  heavily  on  thw 
foundation  than  tho  walls  which  abut  upon 
them.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  and  to  make 
sure,  I would  Lave  extra  courses  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  higher  and  heavier  portions,  as  in 
the  hurry  with  which  we  build  now-a-days 
every  precaution  is  necessary.  The  same  care 
should  be  taken  Nvith  respect  to  oriel  windows 
or  projections  which  do  not  go  to  the  full 
height  of  the  building,  and  consequently  have 
not  the  same  jiressure  on  the  foundation.  The 
walls  to  which  those  lighter  projections  are 
attached  should  not  only  be  well  founded,  but 
the  tie  or  bond  which  unites  the  one  wall  to  the 
other  should  bo  left  free  on  the  upper  beds,  so 
as  to  allow  for  the  subsidence  of  the  heavier 
wall  without  causing  the  fractures  so  oftenseon 
where  this  precaution  is  not  taken. 

2.  iCow  to  place  Stone  in  the  Building  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  Strength  and  Durability. — 
Before  saying  anything  as  to  the  various  kinds 
of  work  put  upon  stone,  or  the  modes  of  build- 
ing, let  me  state  that,  for  durability,  all  stones 
should  be  laid  on  their  natural  beds,  especially 
such  as  are  highly  stratified.  All  stones,  how- 
ever compact  in  their  nature,  have  a line  of 
fracture,  which  the  quarryman  or  hewer  can 
easily  detect ; and  although  there  are  a few 
stones,  such  as  the  Liver  Bock  of  Cragleith, 
Binnio,  and  Redball,  which  show  little  lamina- 


tion, and  may  be  used  with  the  natural  face 
exposed,  the  use  of  stone  in  this  -way  should  be 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Another  con- 
sideration in  the  use  of  stone  for  important 
buildings  is  that  of  having  it  quarried,  stored, 
and  seasoned  for  some  time  before  being  hewn 
and  placed  in  the  walls.  By  these  means  the 
nariiral  sap  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  the 
stone  tested  as  to  its  quality.  This  would  add 
to  the  cost,  but  the  money  would  be  well  spent 
if  this  precaution  i)revented  tho  wasting  of 
stones  from  the  rains,  frosts,  or  atmospheric 
intluences,  which,  especially  in  our  cities,  soon 
act  on  the  surface  of  a newly-quarried  stone. 

Stone  that  is  quarried  the  one  day  and  built 
in  the  next  is  in  a green  state,  and  unfit  for  \ise. 
It  is  not  in  condition, — it  is  at  its  weakest ; its 
pores  are  open  and  ready  to  absorb,  not  only 
moisture,  but  the  gaseous  and  disfiguring  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  its  destruction.  Every 
hewer  knows  that,  to  get  a polished  sur- 
face on  a stone  that  has  lain  for  some  time, 
is  very  different  from  what  be  gets  on  one 
green  and  fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  this  of 
itself  should  be  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  precantion  I have  recommended,  which  is 
to  thoroughly  season  tho  stone  before  using. 

To  know  what  good  stone  really  is,  and  how 
it  can  be  best  used,  the  architect  who  practises 
in  this  city,  or  tho  student,  has  not  far  to  go  to 
see,  not  only  the  moat  durable  stone,  but  also 
variety  of  masonry,  as  exemplified  in  such  as 
Holyrood,  Heriot’s  Hespital,and  the  residential 
buildings  of  the  old  town,  erected  centuries 
ago  ; or,  turning  to  the  modern  buildings  of  the 
new  town,  stone  of  equal  durability  and  variety 
of  masonry,  as  shown  in  the  polished  work 
of  the  better-class  buildings  of  the  terraces, 
crescents,  and  squares,  such  as  Royal-terrace, 
Randolph-crescent,  Moray-place,  or  Charlotte- 
sqnare  ; while  in  Goorge-square,  Gilmore-place, 
Thistle-street,  Rose-street,  or  Jamaica-street, 
work  of  a cheaper  kind  has  been  adopted,  all 
which  are  not  only  instructive,  but  interesting, 
in  showing  what  masons  could  then  do  in  erect- 
ing buildings  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
which  makes  no  mistake  in  exposing  what  is 
good  or  Ijad  in  many  things  besides  the  art  of 
building.  My  next  consideration  is, — 

3.  Hoio  to  '^^se  Stone  in  Laying  a good  Founda- 
fion. — In  my  paper  on  Building  Stones  I gave 
the  result  of  some  experiments  in  testing 
foundation-stones  for  tho  chimney  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Gas  Company,  and  the  result  of  these 
experiments  proved  to  my  mind  that  as  you 
enlarge  the  area  of  the  stone  a greater  propor- 
tion of  resistance-  is  gained,  and  that  a lami- 
nated stone,  such  as  Hailes,  would  increase  in 
strength  according  to  its  surface  more  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  a Liver  Rock  stone,  such 
as  Redhall  or  Craigleith.  I notice  this  more 
particularly  to  show  that  a soft  stone  need  not 
be  rejected  if  laminated,  of  large  area,  fairly 
dressed  on  the  beds  and  joints,  and  bedded  on 
what  I would  call  a swimming  bed  of  mortar, 
BO  that  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone  would  get  a fair  share  of  the  work  it  had 
to  do.  Foundations  should  have  the  courses  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  admit  of  scarcements  on 
either  side,  and  all  roixnd,  so  that  the  wall, 
pier,  or  pillar  resting  thereon  may  have  a good 
footing,  and  equal  resistance  through  and 
through  to  prevent  sinking.  I have  known, 
from  the  neglect  of  this,  worse  than  subsi- 
dence happen,  owing  to  the  foundation-courses 
being  filled  with  ordinary  rubble  in  the  centre, 
which,  yielding  when  tho  pressure  came, 
brought  down  the  building,  involving  not  only 
loas  of  life  and  property,  but  questions  of 
responsibility  that  had  to  be  settled  iu  a court 
of  law.  The  subsidence  of  tho  wails  of  a 
building  occasioned  by  a bad  foundation  or 
inferior  work  does  not  show  itself  all  at  once, — 
it  takes  time  to  tell  whether  the  foundations 
have  been  ■well  or  ill  laid  upon  an  unyielding 
strata,  badly  bedded  stones,  or  a faulty  con- 
struction; but  once  it  does  begin  to  fracture, 
the  unequal,  and  what  I would  call  the  unfair, 
strain  that  is  thrown  upon  other  portions  soon 
leads  to  serious  consequences. 

4.  How  to  use  Stone  in  the  Building  of  Retain' 
ing  Tl'alZ.'!. — The  chief  object  here  is  to  build 
so  as  to  lean  to  and  resist  pressure  from 
behind.  To  do  this  satisfactorily  the  excava- 
tions should  be  dug  deep  enough  to  secure  the 
resistance  necessary  to  meet  the  thrust  when  it 
comes  ; the  walls  should  be  built  of  the  largest 
material  that  can  be  got,  and  bedded  at  right 
angles  to  the  batter  on  the  face.  Small-sized 
stones  in  such  a wall  are  useless.  Heavy 
material,  well  dressed  aud  bonded  together  so 
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that  when  the  pressure  comes, — iu  most  cases 
suddenly,' — every  stone  will  bo  ready  to  take  its 
fair  share  in  preventing  an  overthrow, — that  is 
what  is  wanted,  not  small-sized  material,  which 
has  no  time  to  bond  and  get  that  unity  of 
resistance  which  such  a structure  requires. 

5.  Hoiv  to  use  Stone  in  the  Building  of 
Ruhble. — Of  walls  built  of  rubble  there  is  a 
great  variety.  Common  rubble  masonry  or 
walls  built  with  stones  of  irregular  shape  as 
they  come  from  the  (jiiarries,  if  well  jmt 
together,  well  dressed,  well  knocked  to  their 
bed,  and  built  from  front  to  back,  so  as  to  bond 
and  get  them  to  work  together,  enduring  walls 
may  be  built ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
too  often  the  practice,  such  work  is  done  by 
running  uj)  one  side  of  the  wall  before  the 
other,  without  bond  or  ties,  such  as  arc  required 
to  unite  the  whole,  then  nothing  but  failure  can 
be  the  result.  There  is  another  kind  of  rubble, 
of  which  we  have  some  admirable  examples  in 
the  city, — that  is,  coursed  rubble.  This  work 
was  done  entirely  with  the  piened  hammer, 
without  chisel  mark  of  any  kind,  and  when  well 
bonded  and  backed,  walls  of  the  most  enduring 
kind  were  got.  Where  what  is  called  squared 
rubble  is  adopted,  with  ordinary  rubble  for 
backing,  the  practice  of  running  up  the  outer 
face  should  not  bo  allowed.  No  worse  masonry 
could  be  built  than  this,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  much  of  this  kind  of  work  is  being 
done  in  our  city.  It  is  not  only  bad  iu  itself, 
but  leads  to  our  younger  masons  being  trained 
to  a most  objectionable  style.  Speculation  in 
building,  where  cost  appears  to  be  the  first  con- 
sideration, has  led  to  much  of  this  kind  of 
work,  although  I am  by  no  means  sure  but 
what  there  is  something  else  to  be  blamed,  and 
that  is,  that  many  of  our  masons  have  not  been 
properly  trained  owing  greatly  to  their  being 
allowed  to  break  their  indentures,  and  not 
serving  their  full  time  of  apprenticeship. 
Masons  were  better  trained  when  it  was  more 
tho  custom  than  it  is  now  of  indenturing  ap- 
prentices for  a term  of  years,  usually  five. 
Three  were  devoted  to  the  art  of  hewing,  and 
two  to  the  art  of  building.  When  the  term  ex- 
pired it  was  usual  for  the  master  to  attach  a 
certificate  to  the  indenture  stating  how  good 
an  apprentice  he  had  been,  and  his  qualification 
to  take  his  place  as  journeyman ; and  ho  was 
proud  of  the  documeutas  showing  what  he  was 
and  what  he  could  do.  This  was  a good  custom, 
and  one  which  I should  like  to  see  revived  by 
the  masters  or  workmen’s  unions,  whoso  interest 
it  should  bo  to  have  well-trained  men  in  their 
ranks. 

In  specifying  rubble  work  architects  should 
be  careful  iu  making  clear  the  kind  of  Avork 
they  require,  as  many  questions  have  had  to  be 
settled  in  court,  Avhich  might  have  been  avoided 
if  more  clearly  described,  or  if,  Avhat  is  better 
still  than  any  specification,  the  kind  of  work 
was  shown  to  contractors  before  estimation. 
There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  rubble, 
such  as  common,  squared,  random,  hammer- 
dressed,  nidged,  and  pick-dressed  rubble,  and 
mbble  Avhere  the  stones  are  limited  iu  length, 
height,  and  breadth  of  bed,  which  comes  to  be 
a puzzle  to  the  mason,  if  specified  for  walls 
such  as  I have  seen  built  in  this  city.  These 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  architect 
by  sample,  so  as  to  prevent  after-disputes,  and 
show  exactly  how  the  stone  is  to  be  treated. 

Another  kind  of  rubble  Avhich  was  much  in 
vogue  when  the  houses  in  Moray-place,  A'c., 
were  built,  as  shown  in  the  back  walls  of  the 
same,  and  also  in  the  front  of  the  older  houses 
in  George-square  and  Gilmore-j'lace,  Avas  that 
of  coursed  rubble.  As  the  term  indicates,  the 
stone  was  taken  from  the  rubble,  squared  and 
faced  entirely  Avith  the  cairn  hammer  I have 
before  alluded  to,  and  it  is  Avell  to  notice  from 
these  examples  how  shapely  and  well  done  the 
Avork  is, — some  of  it  brought  to  a surface  by 
squaring  the  stone  so  as  to  sIioav  the  natural 
face,  and  others  by  using  the  piend  for  dressing 
off  any  inequalities,  and  bringing  it  more 
within  the  term  of  what  we  call  ‘‘nidged' 
work,  only  with  much  less  labour  than  that 
required  for  this  more  costly  style  of  masonry. 

How  to  use  Stones  in  the  Superstrxicture. — 
There  are  many  ways  of  building,  but  whatever 
kind  of  work  is  adopted,  whether  ordinary 
rubble  stone,  cubic  stone,  or  ashlar,  the  great 
secret  is  to  make  every  stone  do  its  fair  share. 
The  true  way  of  doing  this  is  to  build  the  Avails 
from  front  to  back  of  stone,  as  nearly  equal  in 
thickness  as  possible,* — that  is  of  stones  of  cubic 
dimensions,  or  stones  of  a large  area,  examples 
of  which  we  have  in  the  remains  of  Egyptian 


and  Cyclopean  masonry.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  in  the  space  between  the  foundation 
courses,  and  Avhere  the  face  of  the  Avail  comes 
to  be  seen  good  masonry  is  required  for  this, 
although  it  is  often  othenvise,  OAving,  perhaps, 
to  its  being  buried  and  out  of  sight.  For  the 
abutments  of  bridges  or  piers  of  viaducts,  cubic 
stone  only  can  bo  used  AA-ith  safety.  Where  a 
great  load  has  to  be  carried,  to  build  Avith  cubic 
steno  facing  and  rubble  atone  bucking,  is  a mis- 
take, unless  the  rubble  stone  is  of  large  size, 
and  carefully  bedded.  With  cubic  stone  and 
ordinary  rubble  you  baA’o  in  the  outer  face  of 
tho  Avail  fewer  beds  and  loss  mortar  than  in  the 
backing,  so  that  Avhen  tho  strain  comes  there  is 
fracture,  or  a tendency  for  the  Avail  to  yield  to 
tho  Aveaker  side.  Walls,  as  a rule,  are  much 
too  thin,  to  allow  of  the  interior  of  a building 
being  kept  at  a desirable  temporature,  r.hick 
walls  are  necessary.  I would  have  all  outer 
walls  of  not  less  than  2 ft.  G in.,  and,  as  applied 
to  chimney  heads,  you  will  never  have  a good 
draught  in  chimneys  that  are  thin  after  passing 
through  tho  roof.  Unless  they  are  thick,  the 
current  gets  chilled  and  choked,  oAving  to  the 
cold  damp  air  it  meets  Avith  from  the  thinness 
of  tho  masonry;  and,  further,  it  leads  to  dis- 
figiu’cmont,  by  the  use  of  cans,  cowls,  and  such 
like  contriA'ances,  of  Avhat  the  architect  should 
make  one  of  the  most  telling  features. 

7.  Ho%o  to  use  Stone  for  Coursed  jro?-A-. — The 
variety  of  this  work  lies  more  in  the  mode  of 
dressing  than  of  builditig.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, hammer-dressed  and  nidged  coursing, 
both  done  with  the  hammer,  the  difference  be- 
tween Avhich  has  led  to  many  disputes.  Speci- 
mens of  ordinary  hanAmer-dressed  coursing  may 
be  seen  on  the  back  Avails  of  the  older  buildings 
of  the  Ncav  Town,  while  in  many  of  the  same 
Avhore  modern  additions  have  been  made,  nidged 
coursers  have  been  used,  both  as  different  as  to 
cost  as  that  of  ashlar  and  ordinary  ruhble  work. 
There  is  a]8o pick-dabbed  coursing,  Avhich  requires 
to  be  clearly  defined,  as  without  a specimen  it 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  work  done  with 
the  ordinary  pick,  Avhich  belongs  to  the  builder ; 
or  it  may  mean  work  Avhich  can  only  be  done 
by  the  point  or  pick  dabber  of  tbo  hewer, 
liut  before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
do  uot  know  that  anything  more  A'aluable  could 
be  done  through  your  Association  than,  to  have 
a clear  and  well-considered  specification  pre- 
pared, treating  of  all  kinds  of  work.  This 
would  be  certain  to  lessen,  at  least,  the  differ- 
ences so  often  arising  between  architects  and 
builders  as  to  Avbat  is  meant. 

8.  Hoio  to  build  u-ith  Ashlar-facing  and  Bubble 
Backing. — For  ordinary  purposes •Avhore  there  is 
no  groat  load  to  carry,  to  build  a substantial 
Avail,  tho  ashlar  should  be  well  squared  on  the 
beds  and  joints,  and  laid  in  a good  swimming 
bed  of  lime,  not  stones  with  slack  beds,  which 
tho  builder  has  to  pin  up  to  bring  to  the  plumb, 
but  square,  Avell-heAvn  beds  Avhich  Avill  bear 
equally  ou  tho  mortar  and  stones  below.  Tbo 
builder  has  no  excuse  for  not  bedding  them  well, 
as  Avith  the  machinery  now  in  use,  such  as 
steam  craues  and  such  like  appliances,  he  never 
needs  to  put  his  hand  to  the  stone,  but  cau  at 
once  have  it  lifted  and  rebedded  Avithont  tho 
slightest  effort  or  trouble  on  his  part.  A great 
mistake  is  often  made  in  laying  ashlar  with  too 
thin  a bed  of  lime,  and  also  jointing  too  closely. 
This  may  look  well,  but  hard  to  hard  is  bad 
masonry,  as  Avhen  the  pressure  does  como  a 
fracture  from  tho  face  is  sure  to  follow  ; and  I 
have  observed  buildings  where  the  architect  or 
clerk  of  works  Avas  anxious  to  show  thin  beds 
and  close  joints  sadly  defaced  although  other- 
Avise  Avell  built,  and  that  with  tho  hardest  of 
material.  All  ashlar  Avork  after  being  backed 
up  should  have  the  joints  Avell  grouted  Avith 
thin  lime,  this  especially  in  walls  that  are  much 
exposed  to  rain  and  in  such  a climate  as  ours. 
The  backing  of  ashlar,  or  hewn  Avoik  of  any 
kind,  should  bo  of  large-sized  rubble, — every 
stone  being  well  knocked  to  its  bed,  not  simply 
tapped  with  the  light  hammer  now  in  nse  or  the 
edge  of  the  trowel,  but  with  the  old-fashioned 
cairn  hammer  which  every  good  builder  had 
beside  him  on  the  scaffold  fifty  years  ago. 

I cannot  help  noticing  here  how  different  the 
tools  which  builders  now  use  are  from  Avhat 
they  were  in  the  time  I have  referred  to.  Then 
they  had  a large-sized  trowel  with  Avhich  they 
did  not  spare  the  mortar,  and  the  large  hammer 
which  was  freely  used  and  never  failed  to  bring 
the  stone  to  its  bed.  Another  tool  was  the 
hawk-hammer,  Avith  one  end  of  which  the  stone 
was  squared  and  the  other  the  inequalities  were 
dressed  off.  The  mash  and  pincher,  first  used 


by  tho  hewer  forty  years  ago,  were  handy 
tools  for  bending  the  checks  of  rybats,  and 
remoA'ing  tbo  rough  along  the  edges  of  the 
stone.  Now  these,  Avitb  the  dourer,  are  part 
of  the  builder’s  kit,  and  are  used  by  him  for 
doing  that  which  the  older  hands  accomplished 
with  the  hammer, — work  that  Avas  not  only 
cheaper  done,  but  far  more  tradesmanlike  in 
appearance.  Now  it  is  a small  trowel,  and  tho 
lightest  of  hammers,  which,  if  used,  scarcely 
affects  the  stone  at  all.  In  short,  the  ordinary 
rubble  building  of  the  present  day  is  not  such 
as  AA'ill  maintain  the  character  our  Scottish 
masons  had  AA-hen  I first  remember. 

9.  Row  to  Dress  Stones  so  as  to  get  the  uwst 
Durable  Surface. — Of  the  various  kinds  of  work 
adopted,  and  of  Avhich  wo  have  admirable 
examples  in  this  city,  I am  of  opinion  that 
polished  Avork  is  the  best  not  only  for  securing 
diu’ability  to  the  stone,  but  also  for  bringing  out 
the  beauty  of  its  texture  and  colour.  Hammer- 
dressed, nidged,  pick-dabbed,  broached,  scabbled, 
droved,  and  tooled  work, — all  tend  to  bruise  the 
surface  of  the  stone  and  thus  expose  it  to  the 
atmosphere,  Avbile  the  rubbing  necessary  for 
polishing  removes  the  bruised  material,  and 
presents  to  wasting  agents  a surface  more  likely 
to  prevent  decay  than  any  other  kind  of  work 
I know  of. 

I have  endeavoured  to  make  this  paper  as 
practical  as  possible.  Its  consideration  may  be 
of  some  value  to  the  architectural  student,  as 
it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  buildings  on  which 
the  architect  rests  his  reputation,  aucl  to  which 
his  genius  has  been  applied,  should  perish 
either  from  faulty  stone  or  bad  masonry. 
Five  hundred  years  ago,  A\-hen  those  beautiful 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  were  erected, 
AA'ith  their  traceriecl  Avindows  and  vaulted  roofs, 
the  architect  and  builder  seem  to  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  not  only  in  planning,  but  in 
building  up,  on  true  constructive  principles, 
edifices  AA-bich  have  Avithsteod  the  ravages  of 
time  for  so  long  a period. 

Before  closing,  I Avish  to  allnde  to  a custom 
Avhich  prevailed  AA'hen  such  buildings  as  Heriot’s 
Hospital  were  erected.  Then  every  hewer 
indented  his  mark  on  the  face  of  the  stone  he 
had  hewn,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Adsit 
this  building  and  observe  boAV  carefully  this 
was  adhered  to.  You  can  by  these  means 
nearly  ascertain  hoAv  many  heAvers  Avere  em- 
ployed on  the  AA'ork,  how  the  structure  was 
built  up  round  and  round,  and  hoAV  those  most 
expert  in  their  craft  had  allotted  to  them  the 
stones  to  dress  which  required  the  greatest 
skill.  I have  seen  the  same  marks  on  buildings 
I have  examined  all  over  the  country.  I had  a 
hobby  for  collecting  these  some  years  ago,  and 
visited  many  of  the  principal  cathedrals  and 
buildings  in  England.  I made  a largo  collec- 
tion, but  unfortunately  have  lost  the  record. 
But  it  is  a custom  I should  like  to  see  revived; 
as,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  deface  the  stone 
if  done  with  the  delicate  and  enduring  touch 
which  those  old  masons  gave  to  work  to  which, 
no  doubt,  they  attached  a high  value.  Mark 
masonry,  as  one  of  the  degrees  of  Free- 
masonry, had  very  likely  something  to  do  with 
the  custom,  but,  although  a Freemason  myself, 
my  paper  precludes  me  following  this  phase  of 
the  craft  further  than  to  mention  it  as  some- 
thing that  is,  at  any  i*ate,  suggestive. 

With  those  examples  Ijefore  us,  the  appliances 
Ave  have,  and  the  teacliing  Avhicli  every  archi- 
tectural student  or  Avorking  mason  can  get,  we 
should  bo  able  to  cope  Avith  thoao  who  have 
preceded  tis.  I believe  in  the  earnestness  of 
the  arehitectui-al  stndent  of  the  present  day, 
but  I am  not  so  sure  about  the  technical 
teaching  or  training  the  ajtprentice  mason  seeks 
after.  When  1 first  remember  there  were  in 
the  city  many  drawing-classes,  chiefly  attended 
by  yonng  men  who  were  either  masons,  car- 
penters, engineers,  or  mechanics  of  a like  kind. 
There  were  Ruthveu,  on  the  Bridges ; Milne, 
St.  James-square ; Moffatt,  Georgo-street ; 
Paterson,  Stockbridge  ; and  others,  all  teaching 
di’aAN'ing,  and  making  good  incomes  from  the 
crowded  classes  that  attended  them.  Now  we 
have  such  institutions  as  the  School  of  Art  to 
take  their  place ; but  I question  very  much  if 
the  classes  are  as  Avell  attended  there  as  the 
others  Avore  in  the  time  I hsjve  referred  to. 
Besides  this,  there  Avas  at  every  important 
building  a drawing-class,  usually  conducted  by 
the  chief  foreman  or  clerk  of  works,  which  had 
the  effect  of  theoretically  educating  the  work- 
man to  a proficiency  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  attained.  In  every  squad  there  were 
numbers  of  men  who  were  fit,  from  their  in* 
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telligonce  and  training,  to  act  as  clerks  of 
works,  or  foremen ; and,  in  mentioning  the 
former,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  well-trained 
mason  is  better  for  such  a trust  than  the  joiner. 

No  mason  or  joiner  can  be  perfect  in  bis 
trade,  or  have  his  heart  in  it  without  a know- 
ledge of  drawing.  As  to  masonry,  I know  of 
no  trade  that  affords  greater  scope  to  the 
studious  mind.  To  bo  prolicient,  his  head  and 
liis  hands  must  work  together.  There  is  endless 
variety  in  the  operations  be  has  to  perform, 
and  it  is  far  removed  from  work  that  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  mechanical.  I trust  that  as 
education  (especially  technical)  advances,  we 
may  have  a race  of  masons  who  will  bo  some- 
thing beyond  mere  machines,  and  who,  by  their 
training  will  help  in  no  small  degree  our  archi- 
tects to  carry  out  buildings  whose  architecture 
will  be  worth  copying  even  by  generations  to 
follow  us. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT : 

ITS  M.4NUFACTUBE  .\ND  USES.* 

Tensile  Test. — All  cement  used  in  this  country 
is  tested  for  tensile  strength  before  it  leaves 
tlio  works,  sample  briquettes  being  made  from 
each  day’s  grinding,  and  also  from  each  shipment, 
collected  as  above  described,  either  by  hand- 
fuls from  the  spouts,  orby  small  quantities  from 
each  sack.  It  has  been  until  lately  the  practice 
to  give  thebriquettes asectional  nreaof  IJin.by 
1 i in.,  equal  to  2^  in.,  but  they  are  very  generally 
nowadays  with  1-in.  section.  Tho  form  of  the 
bri(iuettC8  considerably  influences  the  results 
obtained,  and  the  manipulation  of  them  further 
affects  the  tests.  Indeed,  there  are  many  men 
who  are  never  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
and  two  individuals  using  the  same  cement,  the 
same  moulds,  and  the  same  testing  machine, 
will  differ  by  100  lb.  jier  inch  of  section  in  the 
tensile  strain  of  the  samples  they  manipulate. 
A fixed  quantity  of  water  should  be  used  for 
each  gauging,  and  there  should  be  just  suiH- 
cien't  to  work  the  quantity  of  cement  to  be 
mixed  into  a fat  paste,  which  is  then  placed  in 
the  mould  and  allowed  to  set.  It  is  the  practice 
to  shake  the  moulds,  which  are  laid  on  pieces  of 
slate  or  glass,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  also  affects 
the  result,  as  the  particles  of  cement,  not  having 
the  same  specific  gravity  throughout,  the 
coarser  and  heavier  portions  fall  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  mould,  and  tho  tensile  strength 
will  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  section, 
and  there  will  be  a tendency  towards  fracture, 
commencing  on  one  side  before  the  other,  and 
the  result  will  bo  below  the  average  strength  of 
the  cement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  air 
bubbles  are  not  removed,  there  will  be  a loss  of 
section  equal  to  their  collective  area,  and  the 
result  obtained  will  also  bo  below  the  strength 
of  tho  cement.  It  is  my  own  practice  to  work 
the  cement  to  some  extent  in  the  moulds,  and 

to  shake  them  a little 

Breal'ing  Briquettts. — When  the  briquettes 
arc  sot  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be  removed 
from  the  moulds,  they  arc  placed  in  water,  and 
remain  there  for  six  clays,  when  they  arc  broken 
in  a testing  machine,  and  the  resulting  strains 
are  recorded  in  a book  kept  for  the  ])urpo8e, 
and  in  which  also  the  tests  for  earhonato  of 
linio,  and  the  days  on  which  each  kiln  is  loaded 
and  drawn  are  also  entered,  so  that  the  test  for 
carbonate  of  lime,  for  the  slurry  with  which  any 
kiln  is  loaded  may  be  known,  and  also  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  cement  produced  from 
that  kiln.  This  is  the  practice  I follow  myself, 
and,  though  I am  bound  to  confess  that  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  thoroughly  ou  account  of  the 
quantity  of  clinker  which  must,  sometimes,  be 
put  in  the  clinker  store,  and  wliich  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  particular  kiln,  yet,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  test  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  tbe 
weighing  of  tho  chalk  and  clay,  it  is  a guide. 

Testbuj  Machines. — There  are  many  machines 
ill  general  use  for  testing  briquettes,  those  best 
known  being  DeMichole’s,  Adie’s,  and  Michaeli’s. 
1 use  De  Michele’s  machine ; it  is  simple,  strong, 
and  steady,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
result  obtained  should  be  accurate,  it  being  im- 
possible to  strain  the  bri(iuette  before  tho 
testing  commences  ; and  this  is  not  tho  case  with 
Adie’s  machine,  as  the  briquettes  have  to  be 
screwed  up  against  the  lever,  and  if  this  be  done 
carelessly  the  briquette  may  be  damaged  before 
tho  weight  is  applied.  In  Michaeli’s  machine 

• A paper  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neera’  Society,  Dec.  21,  1883,  by  Reginald  E,  Middleton, 
A.-M.I.C.E.  See  p,  36,  anff. 


the  load  is  applied  very  steadily  and  gradually, 
as  this  is  done  byfillingtbe  vessel  with  water,  but 
the  double  system  of  levers  tends  to  inaccuracy. 

ReqaiTements  in  Qei-many.  — In  Germany 
there  is  a standard  specification  for  ce- 
ment : the  test  for  grinding  is  that  there 
shall  not  be  a residue  of  more  than  20  per 
cent,  after  the  cement  has  been  passed  through 
a sieve  having  7G'2  meshes  per  lineal  inch. 
For  the  tensile  test  the  cement  is  mixed  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  standard  sand,  and  is 
tested  after  twenty-eight  days,  when  it  must 
bear  142  lb.  per  square  inch  of  section. 

Tivevtij-eight  days'  Test. — There  arc  consider- 
able objections  to  this  specification ; it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a standard  sand  which 
shall  be  always  the  same,  and  any  variation 
will  affect  tho  testing  of  tho  cement.  No  doubt 
twenty-eight  days’  tests  are  of  great  value,  and 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  they  could  be  ob- 
tained without  inconvenience,  but  such  tests 
cannot  be  made  by  the  manufacturer  at  his 
works ; if  they  were  necessary,  a full  month’s 
stock  would  always  have  to  bo  kept  in  hand, 
besides  accumulations,  and  the  storage  room 
required  would  be  enormous,  and  most  expensive. 

SpeciJicatio7\$. — In  this  country,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  standai'd  specification,  and  each 
engineer  specifies  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas ; and  tbe  result  is,  that  the 
manufacturer  may  have  several  conflicting 
specifications  to  meet  at  the  same  time ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  specifications  are 
often  conflicting  in  themselves.  The  specifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Eernays,  engineer  to  the  Chatham 
Extension  Works,  is  as  follows : — 

The  cement  must  be  of  uniform  good  quality, 
fiuoly  ground,  and  weighing  not  less  than  112 
lb.  to  the  imperial  (striked)  bushel.  All 
cement  that  does  not  bear,  without  breaking, 
a weight  of  050  1b.  upon  the  test  blocks,  of  IJ 
in.  by  li  in.  section  will  be  rejected.  The 
specification  of  Mr.  Grant,  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  is,  put  in  the  shortest 
form.  The  cement  shall  be  ground  so  fine  that 
the  residue  on  a sieve  of  5,800  meshes  to  tho 
square  inch  shall  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent, 
by  weight.  The  cement  is  to  bo  gauged  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  dry  sand,  which  has 
passed  through  a sieve  of  400,  and  been  retained 
in  one  of  900  meshes  per  square  inch.  All 
cement  that  when  neat  sets  in  less  than  two 
hours,  must  bear  without  breaking  a weight  of 
142  lb.  per  square  inch,  and,  if  it  take  from  two 
to  five  hours  to  set  when  gauged  neat,  it  shall 
bear  a weight  of  170  lb.  per  square  inch 
twenty-eight  days  after  gauging.  As  written,  ; 
there  arc  no  means  of  comparison  between  these 
specifications,  as  the  tests  in  one  case  are  made 
at  seven  days,  and  in  the  other  at  twenty-eight 
days,  and  in  the  first  case  neat  cement  is  used, 
and  in  the  second  a mixture  of  sand  and 
cement; but  reduced  to  equal  terms  the  require- 
ments would  be  somewhat  as  follows 
Grinding. — Mr.  Bernays  requires  a maximum 
residue  of  20  per  cent,  after  passing  through  a 
sieve  of  2,500  meshes  per  square  inch.  Mr. 
Grant  requires  that  the  residue,  after  passing 
through  a sieve  of  5,800  meshes  the  square  inch, 
shall  not  bo  more  than  10  per  cent.  Tensile 
Test. — Mr.  Bernays  requires  that  the  briquettes 
shall  uot  break  at  seven  days  with  a weight  of 
288  lb.  per  square  inch ; Mr.  Grant  rejects  any 
cement  which  breaks  with  a weight  of  400  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

One  engineer  will  specify  that  tbe  cement  is 
to  weigh  109  lb.  per  striked  bushel ; another 
requires  that  it  shall  weigh  110  lb.,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  quick  setting,  and  have  a tensile' 
strength  at  three  days  of  150  lbs. ; at  seven  days 
of  400  lb.,  and  at  twenty-eight  days  of  500  lb. 
per  sijuare  inch.  This  is  contradictory:  cement 
which  weighs  116  lb.  per  striked  bushel  must 
be  heavily  burnt,  and  heavily  burnt  cement,  as 
a rule,  means  that  it  is  slow-setting  cement. 
Slow-setting  cement  will  not  give  a tensile 
strength  of  150  lb.  per  square  iuL-li,  at 
three  days,  unless  it  is  very  highly  limed, 
and  in  this  case,  though  it  may  give  the 
required  strength  of  400  lb.  per  square  inch,  at 
seven  days,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a sti'ength  of 
500  lb.  per  square  inch  at  twenty-eight  days. 

Fine  Hrinding. — The  question  of  fine  grinding 
is  a much-vexed  one,  and  the  tendency  is  for 
engineers  to  specify  that  cement  shall  be 
ground  more  finely  than  was  formerly  required. 
It  is  certain  that  the  cement  which  will  not 
pass  through  tbe  meshes  of  a sieve  with  fifty 
wires  per  lineal  inch  has  little  or  no  cemen- 
titious value  by  itself ; but  I do  not  think  that 
it  is  at  all  proved  that  it  has  no  value  when 


mixed  with  finer  ground  particles  ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  coarser  particles  of  cement  are 
generally  those  which  aro  best  burnt,  and 
would,  therefore,  if  regrouud,  mako  the  best 
cement;  and  tho  very  fine  particles  are,  as  a 
rule,  weak  in  cohesion.  It  seems  that  finely- 
sifted  cement  has  less  strength  than  that  which 
is  unsifted,  when  gauged  neat,  but  that  the 
reverse  is  tho  case  when  a mixture  of  three 
parts  of  sand  with  one  of  cement  is  used;  such 
a mixture,  however,  is  uot  one  which  is  much 
employed  in  practice.  The  question  arises : 
is  the  forty  por  cent,  additional  strength,  which 
Mr.  Grant  claims  for  cement  ground  to  the 
German  specifications,  or  somewhat  finer, 
maintained  in  ordinary  concrete,  as  generally 
used.  If  it  is,  theu,  by  all  means,  let  ua  have 
finely-gi’ound  cement,  but  let  its  use  be  universal, 
not  occasional ; in  fact,  let  there  be  a specifica- 
tion drawn  up  which  shall  meet  the  views  both 
of  engineers  and  manufacturers,  and  lot  it  be 
used  for  all  cement.  This  question  of  fine 
grinding  mxist  bo  reduced,  like  a great  many 
other  things,  to  the  standard  of  money.  Is  it 
cheaper,  with  the  same  efficiency,  to  use  cement 
of  ordinary  quality,  at  the  market  price,  or  to 
pay  a higher  price  for  very  finely-ground 
cement.  In  cases  where  the  carriage  is  not 
heavy,  and  supposing  the  loss  in  the  coarser 
cement  to  be  due  to  tbe  percentage  of  coarser 
particles,  and  that  these  have  no  cementitious 
value  when  mixed  with  tho  finer  cement,  which, 
however  is,  I think,  not  yet  proved,  then  the 
balance  is  slightly  in  favour  of  tbe  ordinary 
cement  of  commerce.  But,  supposing  Mr. 
Grant’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  finely-ground 
cement  is  correct  for  concretes,  which  I also 
do  uot  think  is  proved  ; and  when  the  carriage 
is  heavy,  finely-ground  cement  will  be  cheaper, 
at  a considerably  advanced  price,  than  that 
which  is  more  coarsely  ground.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  cement  might  be  much  more 
finely  ground  than  it  is  at  present,  at  slight 
cost ; but  when  such  fine  grinding  as  that 
specified  by  Mr.  Grant  is  required  special 
machinery  becomes  necessary,  and  tho  cement 
must  be  handled  twice,  and  the  cost  of  maun- 
factnre  is  greatly  increased.  Notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  others,  and 
the  practice  in  Germany,  I do  not  think  that 
the  case,  except  when  carriage  is  a heavy  item, 
for  or  against  fine  grinding  is  proved ; there  is 
also  another  point  to  be  considered  in  cases,  as 
at  tbo  Chatham  extension  works, — where  the 
concrete  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to 
one, — would  there  be  sufficient  of  tho  finely- 
ground  cement,  when  used  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  to  one  (which  would  be  the  mixture 
required  to  give  the  same  strength,  if  the  finely- 
ground  cement  has  forty  per  cent,  more  value 
than  that  which  is  coarsely  ground)  to  fill  xip 
the  interstices  P If  there  is  uot,  then  the  wliole 
argument  in  favour  of  finely-ground  cement, 
when  used  for  concrete  of  this  quality, — and  a 
veiy  large  quantity  of  cement  is  used  in  this 
way, — falls  to  the  ground. 

Cooling. — All  cement  should  bo  kept  at  least 
a fortnight  before  it  is  used,  and  during  this 
time  it  should  be  spread  out  on  a dry  floor  to  a 
depth  of  not  more  than  3 ft.,  and  as  much  less 
as  possible,  and  turned  over  at  least  twice,  so 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  cooled,  and  any  free 
lime  which  may  be  present  may  be  slacked.  The 
desire  evinced  by  many  engineers  for  high  tensile 
tests  involves  the  danger  of  the  presence  of  free 
lime;  where  this  exists  the  ultintate  disintegra- 
tion of  tho  work  constructed  with  it  is  more  than 
probable,  for  a high  tensile  strength  at  seven 
days,  which  often  means  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  lime,  does  not  by  any  means  guarantee 
that  the  strength  at  twenty-eight  days  will  be, 
as  Mr.  Faija  says  it  should  be,  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  was  at  seven  days ; rather  the 
reverse.  A sample  of  cement,  which  broke  at 
seven  days  after  gauging  at  300  lb.,  will  often, 
after  the  lapse  of  a year,  have  a strength  of 
700  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  tlie  sample  which 
broke  at  450  lb.  at  seven  days  will,  at  tho  end 
of  the  year,  give  no  higher  test,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years  will  probably  have  begun  to  dis- 
integrate. Cement  made  with  a large  propor- 
tion of  lime,  and  lightly  burned,  is  most  dan- 
gerous. Heavily-burned  cement  is  bard  to 
grind,  it  is  generally  slow  setting,  and  it  gives 
a low  tensile  strength  at  short  periods,  and 
gradually  increases  iu  strength  for  an  indefinite 
time.  1* submit  tho  following  specification  for 
your  consideration,  it  will  not  meet  all  require- 
ments, no  standard  specification  will  do  that; 
but  if  some  standard  specification  could  be 
agreed  on  it  would  be  a benefit  alike  to  engineers 
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and  manufacturers  ; yon  may  imagine  how  it 
must  hamper  the  latter  to  have  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  half  a dozen  entirely  different 
and  conflicting  specifications  at  the  same  time, 
each  necessitating  a different  mixture  of  chalk 
and  clay,  a different  rate  of  burning,  and  a dif- 
ferent fineness  in  grinding. 

Proposed  Standard  Specification.  — The 
weight  per  bushel,  after  cooling,  to  be  not  less 
than  112  lb.  and  not  more  than  118  lb.  per 
striked  bushel,  the  measure  G in.  deep,  the 
angle  of  inclination  45  per  cent.,  and  the 
length  of  the  board  2 ft.,  and  the  fall  from 
the  board  to  the  top  of  the  measure  Gin.,  the 
cement  being  fed  from  a flat  plane  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  board  into  the  boai’d. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  test  briquettes 
seven  days  after  gauging  and  six  days  after 
immersion  in  water  to  be  not  less  than  335  lb., 
and  at  fourteen  days  not  less  than  3851b.  per 
square  inch. 

All  the  briquettes  to  be  of  the  form  sho^vn 
at  No.  4,  and  one  standard  machine  to  be  used 
for  testing.  The  cement  to  be  ground  to  such 
a fineness  that,  on  sifting  through  a sieve, 
having  fifty  meshes  per  lineal  inch,  the  residue 
shall  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Analysis. — The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
finished  cement,  taken  from  Mr.  H.  lleid’s  work 
on  the  subject : — 


Silica 2274 

Alumina  774 

Oxide  of  iron  370 

Lime 66'68 

Maguosium  0'57 


Alkalies  0’63 

Sulphate  of  lime..  1‘66 
Carbonic  acid  ,,,  3 '50 
Undissolved  residue  0-53 
Water 100 


Remarks. — Portland  cement  is  much  more 
easily  made  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  hot 
weather  the  cement  made  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions,  and  burnt  to  just  the  same  extent 
as  at  other  times,  will  set  so  rapidly  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  handled,  and  it  is  also  very  apt  to 
crack.  This  arises  presumably  from  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  getting  rid  of  the  mechanical  heat  in 
the  cement.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  cement  has  made  rapid 
strides  of  late  years  j but  there  is  more  yet  to 
be  done,  both  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
in  regularity,  and  in  reduction  in  prime  cost. 
Cement  manufacturers  are  generally  troubled 
with  bad  Avater,  and  this  is  a fruitful  cause  of 
expense.  Fuel  is  a large  item,  and  this  might, 
I think,  bo  reduced ; and  labour,  again,  is  a 
heavy  charge,  and  in  many  cases  machinery 
could  do  the  work  better  and  more  cheaply,  as 
for  instance,  in  distributing  the  cement  and 
shipping  it ; and  last,  but  not  least,  means 
should  bo  found  for  more  efficiently  crashing 
the  clinker  before  it  goes  to  the  mill-stones,  and 
for  grinding  it  after  it  has  got  there.  All  these 
things  are  matters  of  detail,  only  to  be  arrived 
at  tentatively  and  after  careful  observation. 

Uses  of  Cement. — The  uses  to  which  Portland 
cement  may  be  put  are  various,  but  it  is  most 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
concretes,  and  in  this  form  it  serves  for  the 
construction  of  dock  walls,  retaining  walls, 
foundations,  piers  atid  jetties,  seawalls,  bridges, 
floors  of  bridges,  and  of  houses,  warehouses, 
dwelling-houses,  sewers,  sewer-pipes,  flags,  tiles, 
baths,  bricks,  mantelpieces,  mouldings,  and 
ornamental  work  generally.  The  Chatham 
extension  works  aro  built  almost  entirely  of 
concrete  in  the  proportion  of  12  of  tiio  aggre- 
gate to  1 of  cement,  mixed  and  laid  in  situ, 
with  a facing  of  concrete  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  G to  1.  The  Albert  Dock  is  made  almost 
entirely  of  concrete  laid  in  situ.  Dover  and 
Tyne  piers  and  others  are  made  with  blocks  of 
concrete.  The  roadAvays  of  a large  propurbiou 
of  our  streets  are  laid  on  a foundation  of  concrete, 
many  of  our  seAvers  are  made  entirely  of  con- 
crete, and  sewer-pipes,  which  aro  far  stronger 
and  more  watertight  than  those  constructed  of 
stoneware  or  fire-clay,  are  made  of  the  same 
material,  which  is  also  used  Avhere  fireproof 
floors  aro  wanted.  Foundations  are  almost 
invariably  made  of  concrete,  Avhich  adapts  itself 
to  irregularities  of  surface.  Concrete  bricks 
made  of  breeze  and  cement  in  the  proportion  of 
6 of  the  former  to  1 of  the  latter,  and  pressed 
in  an  hydraulic  press,  can  be  made  in  the 
morning  and  built  into  tho  Avork  in  the  evening, 
and  this  about  tho  same  price  as  stock  bricks, 
and  they  can  bo  turned  out  in  almost  any 
weather.  Houses  may  be  built  of  concrete  laid 
in  situ,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
almost  entirely  vermin  proof,  but  they  have  also 
the  disadvantage  that  they  are  very  hard  to  pull 
to  pieces  and  alter.  Concrete  may  be  made  into 
slobs  and  polished,  or  it  may  be  used  for  orna- 
mental mouldings  and  east  like  metal  or  clay  j 


and  it  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  such 
work,  for  it  takes  a very  sharp  impression,  as 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  Avho  looks  at  the  face 
of  a concrete  retaining  wall,  Avhere  tho  grain  of 
the  timber  used  in  building  will  bo  found 
exactly  reproduced  iu  the  cement.  Any  desired 
colour  may  easily  be  given  to  the  concrete 
through  the  medium  of  the  aggregate.  Concrete 
is  particularly  Avell  adapted  for  engine  and 
machine  foundations,  tho  engine  or  machine 
may  be  blocked  up  to  its  proper  position  and 
the  concrete  cast  under  it  until  every  cranny  is 
filled  and  the  bolts  aro  set  perfectly  solid  in  tho 
mass.  Concrete  slabs  are  used  for  paving 
footways,  and  offer  a much  more  even  and 
enduring  surface  than  York  flags,  that  is  if  they 
are  properly  made  ; and  this  proviso  holds  good 
for  all  concrete  works;  it  must  be  properly  made, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  cement  is  of  good 
quality  and  not  liable  to  blow,  that  it  is  to  say, 
that  it  does  not  contain  free  limo,  that  it  is 
properly  slacked,  and  that  it  is  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  concrete  after  it  has  once  set, 
unless  it  is  rehurnt  and  reground.  Failures  in 
concrete  walls  are  common,  not  because  the 
concrete  is  faulty,  though  it  Avill  not  adapt 
itself  to  circumstances  as  a brick  wall  will,  and 
any  settlement  Avill  cause  cracking,  and  these 
cracks  caunot  be  easily  mended,  but  because 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  make  the 
foundations  secure,  and  the  wall  is  carried  up 
to  its  full  height  in  short  lengths,  whereas  the 
building  should  bo  constructed  to  as  great  a 
length  as  possible  at  once,  but  only  to  a height 
of  1 ft.  G iu.  or  2 ft.,  and  when  the  next  layer  of 
concrete  is  laid  the  surface  of  the  last  layer 
should  be  cleaned  and  damped,  and  if  it  has 
been  standing  for  a long  time  it  should  be 
dustid  with  neat  cement.  Concrete  should  be 
made  as  required  ; if  it  is  allowed  to  set  before 
being  put  into  the  work  it  is  useless,  and  setting 
begins  very  early  ; some  light  burned  cements, 
when  gauged  neat,  will  begiu  to  sot  within 
forty  seconds  of  the  time  Avhen  the  AA'ater  is 
added,  and  all  cements  set  quicker  in  hot 
weather  than  Avhen  it  is  cold.  The  more  the 
cement  is  agitated,  the  longer  time  Avill  it  be 
before  it  sets,  and  concrete  takes  longer  to  set 
than  neat  cement,  otherwise  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  handle  it. 

SVucco. — Portland  cement  is  largely  used  for 
stucco,  and  it  often  fails  and  flakes  off;  this 
again  is  caused  either  by  the  cement  not 
having  been  sufficiently  cooled  by  natural  heat, 
or  by  tho  surface  of  the  Avail  not  having  been 
properly  damped,  causing  the  pervious  bricks  or 
stone  to  absorb  the  moisture  required  by  the 
cement.  Improper  materials  are  frequently 
mixed  Avith  cement ; Avhen  sand  and  gravel  are 
used,  they  should  bo  clean  and  sharp.  Loam  or 
anything  of  that  nature  kills  cement. 

Proportions. — -The  proportions  to  bo  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  concrete  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  Avork  to  be  done,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  materials  Avhich  can  bo  obtained 
to  form  an  aggregate.  We  have  seen  that  a 
projjortion  of  12  to  1 gives  a good  result  when 
largo  masses  are  used,  as  in  the  case  of  founda- 
tions, dock-walla,  piers,  and  jetties  built  in  situ ; 
but  the  sand  andstone.orAvhatevertlie  aggregate 
is  formed  of,  must  be  shai-p  and  strong  ; if  soft 
and  porous  stone  and  dirty  sand  be  used,  a large 
proj)ortion  of  cement  Avill  be  reeiuired.  For 
small  Avork  n proportion  of  si.x  to  one  is  satis- 
factory, and  this  is,  I believe,  a strong  enough 
mixtm-e  for  Hags  3 in.  thick,  if  concrete  made 
in  the  proportion  of  tAVO  parts  of  well-washed 
granite  chippings  to  one  part  of  cement  be  used 
for  the  face  i iu.  thick.  No  sand  should  be  used 
iu  facework,  for  if  it  is  present  the  concrete  will 
Avear  into  holes,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  con- 
crete walls.  Broken  slag  makes  good  concrete, 
and  so  does  broken  brick,  but  whatever  be  the 
material  used  for  the  aggregate  there  must  bo 
a sutHcient  proportion  of  finer  matter,  whether 
this  be  sand  and  cement  or  cement  alone,  to  fill 
up  all  the  interstices,  and  make  the  whole  one 
mass. 

Tlafrr. — The  quantity  of  Avater  to  be  used  in 
mixing  must  vary  with  the  materials  employed; 
for  instance,  broken  brick  will  require  more  water 
than  granite  ; and  in  frosty  Aveather  as  little 
Avater  should  be  used  as  is  possible.  As  concrete 
sets  more  rapidly  at  a high  than  at  a low  tem- 
perature, and  it  Avill  not  set  safely  in  frosty 
weather,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  construction  of 
slabs,  mouldings,  and  ornamental  work  generally, 
that  the  temperature  during  the  time  of  setting 
should  be  high,  and  as  even  as  possible ; and  to 
meet  this  end  Mr.  Faija  baa  invented  and 
patented  a process  by  means  of  Avhich,  slabs  or 


blocks  can  be  moulded  one  day  and  turned  out 
the  next  without  resorting  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  a large 
number  of  moulds,  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
manufacture;  and,  as  I have  said  before,  con- 
crete is  eminently  adapted  for  tho  manufacture 
of  mouldings,  Avhich  can  be  made  comparatiA'ely 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  very  strong. 

Cost  of  Concrete. — The  cost  of  manufacturing- 
concrete  variesvery  largely  in  different  localities, 
and  depends  on  the  distance  the  cement  has  to 
be  carried,  and  on  the  price  of  a suitable  aggre- 
gate at  the  spot  Avhere  it  is  to  be  used ; under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  brick  or  stone  Avork  of  equal  strength,  so 
far  as  the  actual  material  is  concerned,  but  it 
cannot  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  must 
be  made  into  bricks  or  blocks,  or  cast  into  a 
wooden  or  metal  framcAvork  of  the  form  of  the 
building  or  block  to  be  made,  and  the  cost  of 
such  frameAvork  must  bo  added  to  the  price  of 
the  material  and  labour.  In  the  case  of  a 
dock,  or  other  large  AA'ork  of  tliat  description, 
the  cost  of  the  framework  will  scarcely  affect 
the  price  of  the  concrete,  but  when  a single 
house  has  to  be  built,  special  frames  must  be 
made,  and  they  will  form  a large  item  in  the 
total  cost.  When,  however,  the  same  frames 
can  be  used  for  many  buildings,  this  expense 
will  be  greatly  reduced.  For  a single  house  it  is 
more  than  questionable  Avhether  stone  or  brick 
Avould  not  be  cheaper  than  concrete,  as  either  is 
certainly  handier  to  work  Avith.  Mr.  Bernays 
puts  down  the  price  of  concrete  made  in  the 
proportion  of  twelve  to  one  at  7s.  2d.  per  cubic 
yard  ; of  nine  to  one,  at  8s.  2 Jd. ; of  six  to  one,  at 
lOs.  3d.  per  cubic  yard;  to  which  must  be  added 
from  4d.  to  6d.  per  yard  for  framing.  I believe 
that  pressed  concrete  bricks  may  be  made 
cheaply,  and  that  they  Avould  be  easy  to  build 
with  and  serviceable,  and  that  they  can  be 
made  with  sharp  square  edges,  and  faced  as 
required,  and  at  a reasonable  price. 

Altogether  the  field  for  the  use  of  Portland 
cement  is  very  large,  and  Avill,  I believe,  be  still 
further  extended,  as  greater  confidence  is  placed 
in  the  material,  which  Avill,  in  its  best  forni, 
outlast  any  stone.  I have  no  doubt  that  im- 
provements Avill  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  beyond  those  Avhich  have 
already  come  into  effect,  and  I trust  that  both 
engineers  and  manufacturers  Avill  direct  their 
attention  to  its  perfection  and  to  the  extension 
of  its  uses,  and  that  between  them  they  may 
arrive  at  some  standard  specification  which 
shall  be  accepted  on  all  hands. 


THE  FALL  OF  A FACTORY  CHIMNEY 
IN  BRADFORD.* 

The  inquest  as  to  the  death  of  the  fifty-foiu- 
persons  killed  by  this  disaster  Avas  resumed  on 
the  11th  inst.,  Avheu 

John  Dobson,  mason’s  labourer,  formerly  iu 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  John  Moulson  & Sons,  the 
contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  chimney, 
said  that  tho  structure  was  begun  in  the  year 
18G2.  The  foundation  stones  AA'ero  laid  upon 
concrete.  Four  shafts  were  first  sunk,  one  at 
each  corner,  about  8 ft.  in  width  and  2U  yards 
in  depth.  The  shafts  Avero  carried  through  a 
bed  of  coal  to  a depth  of  5 yards  or  G yards. 
The  concrete  Avas  laid  on  a substratum  of  clay 
and  stone,  and  filled  Tip  the  shafts.  A bed  of 
concrete  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  in  thickness  was  made,  and 
upon  that  the  foundation  stones  were  laid. 
When  they  had  erected  tho  chimney  to  a height 
of  70  ft.  the  Avorkmen  noticed  one  morning  that 
it  had  gone  out  of  plumb.  The  masters  Avere 
acquainted  with  tho  circumstance,  and  the  AA'ork 
was  stopped  for  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  Avhen 
WoodAA-ard,  the  “ Manchester  Steeple  Jack,” 
came  over  and  straightened  it.  The  chimney 
was  found  to  be  36  in.  out  of  plumb.  After  the 
first  cutting  it  was  still  IS  in.  out  of  plumb,  and 
the  chimney  was  again  cut  in  the  same  place, 
and  made  straight.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he 
noticed  that  the  chimney  leaned  a little  iu  the 
same  direction  as  it  did  before  it  Avas  straightened. 
He  formed  the  opinion  that  it  had  giA'en  from 
the  foundation. 

By  Colonel  "Seddon. — The  space  under  the 
foundation  from  Avbich  the  coal  had  been  taken 
Avas  packed  with  backings. 

William  Shackleton,  mason,  said  he  helped  to 
build  the  chimney  after  it  was  thirty-four  yards 
high.  When  the  structure  was  seA'enty  yards 
high  they  stopped  eleven  weeks,  as  the  chimney 


• See  p.  60,  ante. 
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was  out  of  plumb.  Ho  tben  refused  to  work  at 
the  chimney  any  more  because  it  was  getting 
so  high  and-  the  weather  was  bad.  They  put  in 
plenty  of  “throughs.”  They  were  2 ft.  3 in. 
apart  in  height.  The  stones  used  for  backing 
were  as  big  as  he  could  lift.  The  lime  was  not 
riddled. 

Jlr.  William  Moulson,  of  the  firm  of  Moulson 
& Son,  who  built  the  chimney  for  Sir  Henry 
llipley,  stated  that  he  was  asked  in  lbG2  to 
tender  for  a chimney  like  one  their  firm  had 
just  built  at  the  Bowling  Dye  Works.  It  was 
to  be  eighty  yards  high,  with  a 9 ft.  flue,  24  ft. 
at  the  base,  with  two  courses  of  footings  and  a 
foundation  of  2 ft.  of  concrete.  The  footings 
were  to  be  28  ft.  square  for  the  first  course, 
12  in.  thick,  and  the  second  course  2G  ft.  square, 
12  in.  thick.  He  also,  at  Sir  Henry’s  request, 
tendered  for  a chimney  wnth  a 10  ft.  flue.  Sir 
Henry  selected  the  9 ft.  flue  chimney,  and  asked 
the  firm  to  go  on  with  the  work.  The  amount 
of  the  tender  was  942U  5s.  lOd.,  and  40Z.  for  the 
top.  At  Sir  Henry’s  request,  a tender  was  got 
for  sinking  five  pits  to  the  bed  of  coal,  as  a 
foundation.  The  packing  was  to  be  done  by 
daywork,  the  materials  to  be  all  found.  Sir 
Henry  told  witness  that  he  would  got  his  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Andrews,  to  prepare  plana  and  to  set  out 
the  ground.  The  foundation  over  the  five  shafts 
was  to  be  2 ft.  of  concrete.  The  coal  was  usually 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  thick  at  that  point.  Finally, 
Sir  Henry,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Andrews, 
his  architect,  and  others,  selected  the  site  of  the 
chimney.  Finding  an  indentation  of  the  ground, 
they  examined  it  and  discovered  it  to  be  an  old 
shaft  up  which  coal  had  formerly  been  worked. 
They  all  fell  in  with  Sir  Henry’s  suggestion  that 
this  would  do,  if  opened  out,  for  the  central 
foundation  pit.  The  contractor  for  excavating 
proceeded  to  re-open  and  fill  it  with  packing, 
after  which  the  other  shafts  were  sunk  in  due 
course.  All  the  shafts  were  filled  with  packing 
of  Skipton  lime,  broken  stone,  engine  ashes,  and 
sand,  put  in  as  hot  as  possible  and  blended.  It 
was  not  rammed,  but  was  occasionally  levelled. 
The  five  shafts  having  been  filled  up,  a bed  of 
concrete,  2 ft.  G in.  thick  and  30  ft.  square,  was 
placed  over  them.  Upon  this,  two  courses  of 
sound  rag  foundation-stones,  30  ft.  and  28  ft. 
square,  each  a foot  thick,  the  joints  being 
crossed  and  filled  in  with  lime-mortar,  were 
placed.  The  stones  were  properly  faced  and 
levelled.  Mr.  Illingworth  was  the  leading  man 
in  watching  the  putting  in  of  the  foundations, 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  architect,  not  being  there. 
Before  the  erection  of  the  chimney  was  com- 
menced, Morpeth,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  with 
his  (witness’s)  concurrence,  suggested  that  the 
fire-brick  and  red  brick  linings  were  too  light, 
and  that  red  bricks  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  packing.  Sir  Henry  replied  that  bethought 
the  packingoughtnot  to  be  dispensed  with.  There- 
upon Mr.  Morpeth  said  that  he  had  not  had  much 
experience  of  stone  chimneys,  and  that  Sir  Henry 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  building 
matters.  Witness  supplied  Sir  Henry  with  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  packing,  dressed 
insides  and  red  brick,  and  the  packing  originally 
agreed  upon.  At  Sir  Henry’s  suggestion  the 
thickness  of  the  brickwork  was  increased  to 
18  in.  halfway  up  the  chimney,  and  14  in.  for 
the  upper  half.  Mr.  Morpeth,  however,  said  he 
would  rather  have  it  the  other  way.  Witness 
afterwards  agreed  with  Mr.  Ripley  that  packing 
for  the  hearting  with  the  increased  thickness  of 
brickwork  would  be  strong  enough,  and  the 
work  started  accordingly.  No  architect  was 
present  at  the  interview  at  which  these  arrange- 
ments were  made.  His  firm  had  no  specifica- 
tions either  for  this  or  for  three  other  chimneys 
they  built  for  Messrs.  Ripley  at  their  dye  works. 
Mr.  Morpeth,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  was  con- 
stantly superintending,  and  never  complained 
about  the  work.  When  ten  yards  of  the 
chimney  had  been  built,  Sir  Henry  Ripley  said 
it  would  look  very  plain  without  ornament,  and 
he  got  designs  for  holes  and  panels.  Witness, 
his  father,  and  Mr.  Morpeth,  protested  that 
these  adornments  would  weaken  the  structure, 
but  Sir  Henry  smiled  and  said,  “ You  must  do 
it  my  way.”  The  plans  were  amended  accord- 
ingly, and  holes  and  panels  were  built  in  the 
chimney  as  the  work  went  on.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  June,  when  about  70  yards  of  the 
chimney  were  built,  it  was  found  to  be  leaning. 
Mr.  Woodcock  and  some  clerks  examined  it,  and 
bared  the  foundation.  Mr.  Morpeth  said  that 
the  foundations  had  given  ali'tlo  on  the  side 
towards  which  it  leaned  ; thereupon  the  services 
of  Woodman,  the  ” Steeple  Jack,”  were  secured. 
Having  examined  the  chimney,  this  man  con- 


vinced Sir  Henry  that  he  could  make  the 
chimney  perfectly  straight,  and,  with  Sir 
Henry’s  consent,  he  cut  through  the  chimney  in 
two  places  on  the  side  opposite  to  which  it 
leaned.  The  sLructm’o  was  then  believed  to  be 
perfectly  straight.  The  builders  went  on  with 
their  work  and  finished  the  chimney  by  the  end 
of  November. 

Did  you  form  au  opinion  at  the  time  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  canting  of  the  chimney  ? — No, 
unless  it  was,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the  sun 
had  softened  the  work  on  the  south  side.  I 
also  thought  that  the  foundations  had  giveu 
way  a little.  Witness  weut  on  to  say  that  three 
years  after  its  completion  their  firm,  at  the 
request  of  Sn  Henry  Ripley,  took  out  certain 
bulges  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  it  had  been 
cut.  They  laid  bare  the  hearting,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  sound.  They  were  not  limited,  but 
were  to  effect  all  necessary  repairs.  The 
straightening  operations  would  necessarilybreak 
a largo  number  of  the  ‘‘  tkrougbs.”  He  bad 
noticed  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  the 
chimney  was  leaning  more  than  before,  and  that 
it  was  worse  still  about  six  weeks  since.  When 
the  chimney  was  half  built  Sir  Henry  Ripley 
said  he  thought  it  would  look  stiff,  and  that  it 
had  better  be  carried  to  a height  of  100  yards, 
but  after  the  ‘‘Steeple  Jack”  had  done  his 
work  that  idea  was  abandoned.  The  total 
weight  of  the  chimney  standing  upon  this  30  ft. 
square  base  would  bo  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons. 
In  bis  opinion,  the  strength  of  the  chimney  lay 
in  the  inner  lining  rather  than  in  the  backing. 
His  firm  selected  the  best  men  they  had  to  do 
the  work,  and  their  instructions  to  the  men 
were  to  do  the  work  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  were  paid  for  daywork.  Thero 
was  no  fault  found  with  their  not  getting  on 
fast  enough,  and  they  took  their  own  time.  The 
firm  %vished  to  make  as  good  a job  of  the  chimney 
as  they  could. 

Colonel  Seddon. — Do  you  now  think  that  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  suggested  by  Sir  Henry 
Ripley  was  to  weaken  the  chimney  j that  is,  the 
suggestion  to  substitute  common  brickwork 
below,  and  so  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  back- 
ing?— I think  it  would,  strengthen  the  chimney 
considerably.  This  opinion  as  to  the  superior 
strength  of  the  lining  I base  on  the  fact  that 
the  beds  are  level  and  thin,  making  the  work 
more  solid  and  firm. 

Do  you  think  that  in  this  case  the  inner  lining 
could  have  stood  without  the  backing  ? — Yes. 

Joseph  Moulson,  of  Little  Horton-lane,  said 
that  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  chimney 
he  was  foreman  to  Messrs.  J.  Moulson  & Sous. 
He  superintended  the  sinking  of  the  shafts  for 
the  foundations.  The  walls  of  the  old  pit  shaft 
were  found  to  be  in  a very  good  condition,  there 
being  no  bulges  anywhere.  They  extended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  coal  which  bad  been 
got.  The  roof  of  the  workings  in  which  the 
coal  had  been  got  thirty  years  before  was  in  fairly 
good  condition.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  fonr 
shafts  sunk  for  the  faundations  were  taken 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  workings  were  filled 
up  and  lightly  packed  for  a radius  of  about 
twelve  yards  round  the  old  pit  shaft,  then  the 
headings  were  filled  in  with  concrete.  The 
shafts  were  filled  up  with  concrete,  which  was 
also  used  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

By  Mr.  Atkinson. — I had  had  thirty  years’ 
experience  of  laying  foundations  at  that  time. 
'Ihe  work  was  thoroughly  well  done,  and  the 
means  adopted  wore  the  best  that  could  bo  de- 
vised under  the  circumstances.  I was  aware  of 
the  height  to  which  the  chimney  was  about  to 
be  carried,  and  I considered  the  foundations 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight. 

The  Coroner. — Within  the  last  two  or  three 
yeai's,  has  there  been  a deep  cutting  made  in 
connexion  with  the  Great  Northern  branch  line 
on  the  south  side  of  Ripley-street  ? — Yes,  it 
was  made  a few  years  since,  and  is  almost  in  a 
direct  line  south  with  the  chimney.  The  cut- 
ting is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  deep,  as  far  as  I can 
tell,  and  it  is  from  GO  yards  to  80  yards  from 
the  chimney. 

In  making  the  line,  do  yon  know  whether 
the  company  packed  or  let  down  the  old  work- 
ings ? — I cannot  say. 

A Juror. — Is  it  falbng  gi'ound  down  to  the 
chimney  from  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

Are  the  concrete  foundations  of  the  chimney 
lower  than  the  railway  line  ? — I should  think 
they  are  about  on  the  same  level. 

William  Boocock,  a coal-miner  and  shaft- 
sinker,  said  that  he  had  fifty  years’  experience’ 
in  his  trade.  In  the  year  1862  he  was  employed 
on  the  Newlauds  chimney  foundations,  working 


under  Thomas  Pitts,  who  died  ten  years  ago. 
Witness  saw  the  old  pit  shaft  opened,  and 
assisted  in  clearing  it  out.  As  nearly  as  ho 
could  remember,  aljout  12  yai’ds  squai’e  was 
clear,  the  seam  of  the  better  bed  coal  being 
reached. 

By  Mr.  Atkinson. — Four  pillars  of  coal,  each 
about  two  yards  by  one. yard  in  thickness,  bad 
been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  They 
were  30  in.  high.  The  workings  were  packed 
six  yards  beyond  that. 

The  inquiry  was  again  adjourned. 


AllTANE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  school,  which  is  situated  three  miles 
from  Dublin,  was  visited  recently  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  building  comprises 
a central  block  affording  ample  accommo- 
datiou  for  the  Community,  the  extensive 
class-rooms,  trades  and  training  rooms,  dormi- 
tories, and  main  staircases,  being  situate  at 
either  side,  east  and  west.  The  main  corridors 
at  back  extend  through  the  entire  building  into 
which  all  the  apartments  open.  The  chapel  on 
the  first  floor,  and  refectory  under  the  same, 
extend  out  at  the  rear  of  the  central  block. 
All  culinary  offices,  &c.,  are  in  immediate  con- 
nexion wth  the  refectory  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  principal  apartments  being  in  three 
stories  about  18  ft.  from  floor  to  floor,  afford 
accommodation  for  700  boys,  independently  of 
the  Community.  Perfect  ventilation  has  been 
insured  throughout  by  apertures  for  fresh  air, 
6 ft.  above  floors,  acting  vertically,  aud  foul  air 
exits  under  ceilings  in  all  the  apartments.  The 
main  dormitories,  having  windows  at  either  side, 
contain  about  120  beds  each,  allowing  700  cubic 
feet  air-space  to  each  boy. 

The  entire  frontage  measures  366  ft.  by  58  ft. 
in  depth,  and  78  ft.  in  height.  The  unusual 
height  and  extent  of  the  edifice  render  it  a 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape  for 
miles  around,  and  the  upper  stories  afford 
charming  views  of  scenery  over  land  and  sea. 

The  stylo  of  the  composition  is  Italian,  the 
walla  being  of  limestone  from  the  district,  in 
combination  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
with  which  all  the  jambs,  arches,  fireplaces, 
niches,  &c.,  have  been  executed,  with  decided 
economy;  the  entire  front  and  ends,  with  all 
decorations,  being  in  Portland  cement,  and  the 
entire  cost  has  been  estimated  at  about  40,000f. 
It  has  occupied  about  eleven  years  in  con- 
struction. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for  life 
protection  in  case  of  fire.  Grand  staircases, 
6 ft.  wide,  are  provided  at  either  end  of  the 
main  building,  aud  also  stairs  at  either  end  of 
the  central  block,  the  upper  apartments  and 
corridors  being  in  direct  communication  through- 
out the  entire  length  on  each  floor. 

The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Charlee 
Geoghegan,  architect,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence the  entire  works  have  been  executed. 


SETTING  A CHIMNEY  UPRIGHT. 

The  large  chimney  at  the  Staleybridge 
Spinning  Company’s  works.  New  MHl  Yard, 
which  is  near  its  completion,  and  will  be 
seventy-five  yards  high  when  finished,  has 
unfortunately  commenced  to  lean,  and  was 
a week  ago  over  20  in.  ont  of  plumb. 
The  architects,  Messrs.  Potts,  Picup,  & Dixon 
were  uneasy  over  the  same, — no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  sad  fatality  at  Bradford,  and, 
again,  on  tho  builders  refusing  to  finish  the 
chimney.  But  on  the  2ud  iust.  the  able  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Jos.  Ball,  “ Steeple  Jack,”  of  York 
Castle,  Oldham,  were  called  in.  This  person, 
who  has  had  a lifetime  of  practice  attended 
with  success,  has,  I am  glad  to  say,  brought 
tho  chimney  plumb  within  4 in.  up  to  Jan.  15, 
and  has  gratified  tho  directors  with  a promise 
that  he  will  have  the  chimney  straight  by  their 
meeting  on  the  18tb,  and  will  complete  the 
brickwork  and  build  on  the  new  top  in  tho 
course  of  a few  days  after.  If  ho  is  successful, 
— and  which  I hope  he  will  be,  without  damage 
to  life  or  property, — I will  write  you  in  due 
course.  Thomas  J.4.CKseN.£^ 


Tlie  Royal  Academy.  — At  a general 
assembly,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Benja- 
min William  Leader,  painter,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brock,  sculptor,  aud  Mr.  Francis  Holl,  engraver, 
were  elected  Associates. 
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ON  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  Board  Schools  in  Icknield-street, 
Birmingham,  wero  opened  on  Monday  last  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education.  The  schools  are  on  the 
system  of  separate  class-rooms,  and  have  been 
erected,  at  a cost  of  10,700^.,  to  accommodate 
870  children ; that  is,  at  a cost  of  121.  Cs.  per 
child.  There  is  attached  to  the  schools  a 
science-class,  which  will  accommodate  about 
90  additional  children. 

Mr.  Mundella  made  a speech,  some  portions  of 
which,  bearing  upon  school  buildings,  are  hero 
given  : — I rejoice  to  find  that  the  school  is  built 
on  a principle  which  I have  always  advocated. 
I have  seen  this  Idnd  of  school  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  in  most  of  the  States 
of  America,  and  it  possesses  in  a very  high 
degree  all  the  physical  conditions  which  are 
requisite  for  successful  teaching.  After  the 
Parliamentary  session  I was  passing  a holiday 
in  Switzerland,  to  get  a broatli  of  air  on  the 
Alps,  and  the  landlord  at  Lucerne  showed  me 
the  new  schools,  of  which  he  said  the  in- 
habitants were  proud.  Lucerne  is  a town  of 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Swiss  are  poor 
people ; but  they  have  erected  a magnificent 
and  almost  palatial  building  of  freestone,  with 
large  folding-doors  that  open  into  a hall  of 
marble,  with  a fountain  and  a bust  of  Pcsta- 
lozzi  in  the  centre.  They  have  wonderful 
mechanical  contrivances  for  giving  object- 
lessons,  and  a science-room,  fitted  witli  a 
magnificent  laboratory.  Yet  this  is  only  an 
elementary  school.  It  will  accommodate  800 
boys,  and  they  consider  it  cheap  at  about 
25,0001. ; that  is,  at  a cost  of  about  311.  per 
child.  I am  sure  that  if  the  School  Board  of 
the  wealthiest  English  town  had  attempted 
anything  like  this  they  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  winds  at  the  very  first  election. 
1 hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
walls  of  school-rooms  will  be  beautiful.  Nothing 
will  do  BO  much  to  elevate  the  masses ; nothing 
will  do  so  much  to  render  people  dissatisfied 
with  the  squalor  and  misery  of  their  own 
homes,  as  cheerful,  bright,  and  somewhat  deco- 
rative schoolrooms.  This  is  a genuinely  philan- 
thropical  movement,  teaching,  by  the  example 
of  the  schools,  the  working  masses  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  their  homes.  The  class-room 
system  is  an  aid  to  the  teachers,  by  not  making 
the  demands  on  the  children  which  are  made 
when  they  are  disturbed  by  external  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  asked  why,  if  I approve  of 
the  class-room  system,  the  Department  did  not 
prescribe  that  system  ? To  that  question  I 
would  reply  that  they  consider  it  better  to  leave 
the  Boards  free  to  find  out  by  experiment  what 
is  the  method  best  suited  to  their  locality,  and 
the  result  may  be  that  Englishmen  will  work 
out  a system  which,  though  not  the  same  as 
the  American  system  or  German  system,  will  bo 
more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
English  people. 

With  regard  to  instruction  in  the  elementary 
sciences,  it  quickens  the  children’s  aptitude  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  other  branches. 
It  is  quite  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  before  attempting  higher  grades  of 
schools,  we  should  make  sufficient  provision  for 
all  the  children  vrho  require  the  mere  rudiments 
of  education.  If  I am  asked  whether  there  is 
not  danger  of  over-educating,  I say,  no  j and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  Our  idea  of  education  is  the 
lowest,  certainly,  on  this  side  the  Alps.  Those 
who  have  had  the  longest  experience  in  educa- 
tion, those  nations  which  have  spent  most  on 
it,  are  at  this  moment  making  the  greatest 
efforts.  The  educational  impulse  throughout 
Europe  is  something  one  can  hardly  believe, 
and  it  is  so  because  the  people  on  the  Continent 
have  found  that  knowledge  is  power,  not  only 
military  power,  but  industrial  power.  Whereas 
in  Binningham,  last  year,  the  expenditure  on 
education  was  2s.  3d.  per  head,  in  Paris  it  was 
12s.  I urge  you  not  to  rest  until  every  child  in 
our  country  is  well  trained  in  the  love  of  truth, 
of  virtue,  and  of  God. 

To  show  what  progress  has  been  made 
nnder  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  I will 
give  you  a few  statistics.  In  1870  there 
were  school  - places  in  elementary  schools 
for  1,878,000  children ; in  1882  they  were 

4.538.000.  The  scholars  on  the  registers 
numbered  in  1870,  1,693,000  ; and  in  1882, 

4.190.000.  The  average  attendance  in  1870  was 
1,152,000;  and  in  1882,  3,015,000, — nearly  three 
times  as  many.  In  1869*70  the  grants  amounted 
to  1,072,000/.;  in  1882-3,  to  3,599,000/.;  and 


the  next  Budget  the  amount  would  probably  be 
3,SO0,O00/.  I am  the  Oliver  Twist  of  the  Govern- 
ment, continually  asking  for  more.  Not  only 
has  there  been  this  increase  in  the  educational 
provision  of  the  country,  but  a still  more  satis- 
factory thing  is  the  increase  of  quality  in  the 
education.  What  are  the  results  We  can  see 
some  of  its  resales  already,  but  are  only  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  the  work.  Education  is  telling  on 
juvenile  offenders  and  on  the  manners  of  the 
young  people  of  the  population,  and  it  will  soon 
tell,  I hope,  on  the  language  of  our  streets  and 
workshops.  Crime  and  pauperism  are  un- 
doubtedly decreasing,  but  wo  have  yet  more 
persistently  ro  go  deeper  down  to  the  residuum 
and  bring  the  poor  Arabs  out  of  the  streets.  I 
congratulate  all  the  workers  in  primary  educa- 
tion on  the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
They  are  civilising  the  people  of  England,  doing 
the  noblest  work  this  great  nation  has  ever  put 
its  hand  to. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Member  for  Birmingham, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  saying 

The  educatio7ial  accommodation  provided  in 
the  whole  country  since  1870  has  increased  148 
per  cent. ; the  average  attendance  has  increased 
170  per  cent. ; in  Birmingham  the  accomumda- 
tion  has  increased  100  per  cent.,  but  the 
average  attendance  has  increased  202  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  for  one  child  who  went  to  school 
in  1869  in  Birmingham,  three  are  going  now. 
I consider  that  the  result  of  the  iast  School 
Board  election  in  this  town  was  a vindication  of 
the  policy  of  the  old  Board ; I do  not  believe  in 
cheap  school  buildings.  Education  is  a privi- 
lege and  not  a punishment,  and  wo  want  to 
make  it  attractive  and  not  repulsive.  Still  less 
do  I believe  in  cheap  education.  Anything 
more  mean  and  contemptible  than  the  doctrine 
of  cheap  education  I never  heard  of.  The 
national  education  given  iu  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  the  best  possible  of  its  kind. 
Where  is  this  doctrine  of  cheapness  to  end  ? 
Some  people  would  savo  the  money  which  is 
expended  in  beautifying  oar  parks  and  j^ublic 
gardens  with  the  flowers  which,  at  a proper 
season  of  the  year,  arc  to  be  found  there.  When 
I think  of  the  way  in  which  wealth  is  distributed 
in  this  country,  when  I think  of  wanton  luxury 
and  wasteful  extravagance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
grinding  poverty  and  unremitting  toil  on  the 
other,  I do  not  admire  the  wisdom  nor  envy  the 
generosity  of  the  man  who  would  refuse  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  level  the  distinctions  which 
now  separate  class  from  class,  who  would  refuse 
the  very  poorest  of  his  fellew  citizens  every 
facility  in  his  power  to  better  his  condition, 
who  would  deny  to  the  poorest  the  opportunity 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  advantages  which  educa- 
tion brings  in  its  train.  I hope  the  Birmingham 
School  Board 'will  go  on  boldly  in  its  noble  task, 
and  that  every  child  in  Birmingham  needing 
instruction  will  soon  have  its  appointed  place 
in  the  national  schools,  and  that  in  those  schools 
it  -will  receive  such  an  education  as  will  develope 
to  the  utmost  its  faculties,  fitting  it  for  its 
duties  as  the  future  citizen  of  a free  State. 


MR.  P.  H.  CALDERON,  R.A.,  ON  AFFEC- 
TATION IN  ART. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  R.A.,  in  distributing  the 
Gevernment  and  otherprizes  at  the  St.  Martin’s 
School  of  Art,  Endell- street,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  11th  inst.,  made  the  following 
remarks.  He  said  : — I do  not  intend  in  any  way 
to  attempt  a lecture  to-night,  but  I want  to  say 
a few  words  to  you  as  one  art-student  speaking 
to  other  art-students.  We  all  belong  to  the 
same  profession,  therefore  let  us  talk  together 
like  fellow-students.  From  what  I recollect  of 
these  schools  of  art,  they  were  all  founded  some 
thirty  odd  years  ago  by  some  very  clever  people, 
with  the  Prince  Consort  at  their  head,  with  the 
intention, — not  of  creating  artists,  as  so  many 
people  fancy,  because  artists  somehow  or  other 
will  always  come  to.the  top,  whether  you  have 
schools  of  instruction  for  them  or  not.  There 
were  no  art  schools  to  speak  of  iu  the  time  of 
Hogarth,  or  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  of 
Turner, — but  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  these  art  schools  was  to  create  art-work,  and 
perhaps  behind  all  there  was  an  idea  that  the 
general  public  who  would  not  enter  the  schools 
at  all,  would  yet  benefit  by  them  in  an  artistic 
sense.  That  they  be  benefited  by  them,  and 
‘that  they  'will  be  benefited  by  them  a great  deal 
more  in  the  future,  I think  we  may  very  safely 
assert.  I should  like,  then,  to  divide  the  s'tudents 


into  three  portions.  I believe  a small,  a very 
small,  minority  of  you  are  very  likely  to  become 
artists  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  usually 
accepted ; that  is  to  say,  people  who  paint 
figures  or  landscapes,  or  who  scalp,  but  they 
will  bo  a very  small  minority,  and  one  need  not 
say  much  about  them.  Next,  and  probably  the 
largest  class,  will  be  those  who  will  become  art- 
workmen  or  art  - woi'kwomeu,  those  who 
will  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  the 
improvement  of  art  - manufacturers.  Then 
there  'will  be  a small  residuum  who  will 
become  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  who 
will  certainly  have  gained  some  benefit  from 
their  connexion  with  these  schools.  The 
instruction  they  had  received  will  surely  tend 
to  their  greater  happiness,  to  their  leading 
better  lives,  and  to  their  appreciating  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  a much  keener  sight 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for  otherwise.  It 
will  even  make  them,  if  one  may  use  so  ambi- 
tious a phrase,  better  citizens  in  this  sense, — 
that  iu  the  old  days  of  Florence  the  citizens  had 
to  select  the  artists  to  execute  the  public  works, 
and  they  were  able  to  do  this  because  art,  as  it 
were,  permeated  the  very  atmosphere,  and  every 
one  more  or  less  imbibed  a fooling  for  art.  So 
if  a church  was  to  be  built,  or  a gate  to  be  put 
up,  the  work  was  always  given  to  the  best  man. 
Well,  then,  looking  upon  you  as  those  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  going  to  adopt  art  iu  some 
form  or  other  as  the  business  of  your  lives,  I 
may  just  say  that  there  is  one  piece  of  advice 
that  cannot  bo  given  too  often  to  those  connected 
with  art  and  art-manafacture  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  this, — avoid  affectation.  Always  aim 
to  be  simple  and  to  be  true,  and  to  avoid  affec- 
tation as  yon  would  avoid  scamping  youi'  work, 
or  anything  else  that  is  objectionable.  To  put 
that  in  a homely  way  to  you,  I would  say  that, 
of  course,  when  you,  as  young  fellows,  begin  your 
art  work  in  life,  it  is  very  natural,  and  there  is 
nothing  blameablo  in  the  fact,  that  you  should 
turn  to  other  authorities  to  assist  you  and  guide 
you  in  your  first  steps.  But  remember  this, 
that  whereas  the  true,  correct,  and  beautiful 
things  of  this  world  are  quite  out  of  our  reach 
in  the  way  of  imitation,  the  false  and  sham 
things  are  always  easy  to  copy.  If,  for  instance, 
in  the  street,  or  anywhere  else,  you  see  a 
remarkably  well  - formed,  handsome  man  or 
woman,  and  you  want  to  describe  that  individnal 
to  a friend,  you  will  find  it  almost  utterly  im- 
j)OS8ible  to  reproduce  him  in  your  description, 
because  there  will  be  nothing  peculiar  to  lay 
hold  of.  If  you  wanted  to  make  a slight  sketch 
or  caricature  of  the  Parthenon  you  would  find  it 
utterly  impossible  to  do  so.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a caricature  of  the  Parthenon.  If  you  wanted 
to  make  a caricature  of  a Titian,  I defy 
yon  to  do  it.  It  is  not  to  be  done  ; but  if  you 
see  an  unfortunate  creature  whom  God  has 
afflicted  by  making  him  a hunchback,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  a caricature  of  him.  If, 
instead  of  the  Parthenon,  you  get  an  ultra  Flam- 
boyant style  of  architecture,  which  is  of  itself 
almost  a caricature,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  designing  something  that  would  make  people 
immediately  say,  “ This  is  the  architecture  of  a 
certain  date.”  And  so  in  painting.  Although 
you  may  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  a 
drawing  exactly  like  a Raffaelle  or  a Titian,  if 
yon  were  to  take  a Botticelli  there  .would  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  a caricature  of  that 
which  would  fasten  the  attention  of  people,  and 
make  them  call  out,  “ Botticelli.”  Remember 
that  affectation  is  always  easy;  imitation  of 
defective  things  is  always  easy.  But  you  have 
not  to  imitate  these  things  ; you  have  to  found 
yourselves  upon  what  is  really  true,  and  having 
embodied  and  made  part  of  j’onr  art  the  works 
of  a great  man,  you  have  to  bring  out,  not 
Botticelli,  not  even  Raffaelle  or  Titian,  but 
yourself.  I have  mentioned  Botticelli,  but  do 
not  for  one  instant  imagine  that  I am  endea- 
vouring to  run  down  the  merits  of  a man  who 
was  an  extremely  remarkable  master  of  his 
time.  He  was  a man  of  infinite  accomplish- 
ments,— a musician  and  a poet,  as  well  as  a 
painter, — whose  drawing  in  parts  was  so  excel- 
lent that  no  man  can  refuse  to  admit  it;  but  he 
was  a man  through  whose  whole  life-work  there 
runs  a little  strain  of  affectation  that  throws  a 
blemish  on  it  all.  Florence  is  full  of  frescoes 
by  Botticelli.  The  galleries  contain  collections 
of  them,  and  look  at  them  all  and  study  them  all ; 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  where  you  could 
find  a figure  that  has  not  some  little  trifle  almost 
impossible  to  describe, — some  little  trace  of 
affected  grace  which  spoils  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  thing.  I mention  Botticelli  because  it 
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Rcems  to  me  that  his  inflacnce  is  a great  bane 
of  our  time.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
influence  of  Botticelli  has  come  amongst  us  as  a 
sort  of  poison.  Many  men  of  immense  talent, 
men  of  refinement,  men  of  high  education,  wish- 
ing to  be  artists,  had  looked  round  for  some- 
thing to  cling  to  and  to  fasten  their  art  upon  ; 
and  finding  they  could  not  fasten  it  upon 
Titian  or  Raffaclle,  or  Velasquez,  — it  is 
utterly  impossible,  because  they  are  quite 
unapproachable, — they  have  fastened  it  upon 
a man  whose  work  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
imitate,  and  so  we  are  flooded  in  paintings 
of  long,  consumptive,  long-necked  creatures 
with  long  hair,  fit  subjects  for  the  hospitals, 
things  that  are  purgatory  to  the  real  artist,  and 
yet  things  that  he  fears  to  say  anything  against 
for  fear  that  ho  should  be  thought  jealous  of 
their  painters.  To  those  amongst  you  who  intend 
to  bo  artists,  I would  say,  fix  iu  your  minds 
this : always  think  of  it ; never  let  it  slip  out 
of  your  mind.  Be  original.  Every  great  man, 
every  really  great  man,  every  man  of  ascer- 
tainccl,  undis2>uted  genius,  had  this  quality, — 
ho  has  been  a man  full  of  common  sense. 
Whether  you  take  Shakspoarc  as  a poet,  or 
Titian  as  a painter,  or  Phidias  as  a sculptor, 
there  is  no  one  single  grain  of  insanity  in 
the  whole  of  them.  Whatever  they  did 
was  sane,  while  their  creations  were  also 
sane.  No  man  has  been  more  fanciful  than 
Shakspeare  iu  his  “Tempest”  and  “Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream,”  in  his  most  poetic  con- 
ception of  the  little  beings  that  shelter  under 
the  leaves  of  plants,  but  tbe  connexion  of  all 
of  thorn  is  perfectly  sane,  and  they  act  on  the 
rules  upon  which  every  sensible  person  acts. 
The  same  is  true  of  Titiau,  whether  ho  painted 
nude  gods  and  goddesses,  — and  they  were 
ordered  by  lewd  j'trinces  who  desired  them ; 
whether  ho  painted  “ Holy  Eamilios  ” or  “Last 
Suppers,”  his  people  always  acted  sanely.  It  is 
the  same  with  Raffaolle  as  with  Titian,  tlie  same 
with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Phidias,  the 
eame  with  the  noble  iieoplo  of  Velasquez,  and 
all  the  great  painters.  There  are  no  feeble  or 
moonstruck  peoplo  to  be  found  in  their  work. 
They  are  all  clear-headed  people  j therefore,  if 
I might  sum  uj)  these  words  with  a short  sen- 
tence which  strikes  me  at  this  moment,  which 
will  readily  fix  itself  upon  the  memory,  1 would 
say,  “ The  nearer  you  get  to  perfect  sanity 
the  nearer  you  will  be  to  God.” 

Tbe  Rev.  R.  G.  Maul,  who  has  been  honorary 
secretary  of  the  school  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  is  vacating  the  post  on  account  of 
his  removal  to  the  country,  was  thou  presented 
with  a portfolio  of  very  beautiful  sketches, 
contributed,  amongst  others,  by  Seymour  Lucas, 
T.  n.  Schafer,  J.  Pai’ker,  H.  C.  Pocock,  Ned 
Swain,  J.  E.  Breun,  II.  G.  Moon,  A.  W.  Mason, 
P.  Callcott,  and  others. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  WiUiani  a well-known  builder,  who 

was  President  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Iiisti. 
tution  iu  1877,  died  on  the  3rd  iust.,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him- 
He  was  for  many  years  a Guardian  of  the  Poor 
of  Lambeth,  and  a deacon  of  the  Mctroiiolitan 
Tabernacle  (Mr.  Spurgeon’s).  The  successful 
career  of  the  deceased  offers  a signal  example 
of  perseverance,  llo  was  apprenticed  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Joshua 
Higgs,  then  of  Davies-street,  Borkeley-square, 
and  as  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  expired,  ho 
determined  to  start  iu  business  for  himself, 
having  saved  out  of  his  eai'nings  tbe  sum  of 
50/.  ilo  very  soon  mado  his  way,  and  in  a few 
years  had  a largo  business,  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  strict  integrity  keeping  him 
in  the  right  course  to  make  his  mark  amongst 
London  builders  aud  men  of  influence.  When 
at  the  ago  of  about  thirty-five  years,  he  was 
caiTving  on  as  much  work  as  any  builder  iu 
Loudon  at  the  time,  the  following  large  works 
being  in  course  of  progress  under  his  immediate 
Bupcrvision,alraost  simultaneously, — the  Guards’ 
Barracks  at  Chelsea,  the  Royal  Marine  Infir- 
mary at  VYoolwich,  the  Metrojrolitan  Tabernacle, 
and  Office  of  Works  contracts,  Loudon.  The 
priucipal  lino  of  his  ljusincss  ran  in  Govern- 
ment contracts  at  her  Majesty’s  dockyards, 
arsenals,  and  public  buildings,  barracks,  police- 
stations,  post-offices,  &c.  Hisnatnral  generosity 
always  came  to  tbe  front  when  he  happened  to 
be  the  successful  contractor  for  works  in  con- 
nexion with  philanthropic  objects.  The  London 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Watford,  and  the  Iloyai 


Albert  Orphan  Asylum  at  Bagshot,  are  both 
witnesses  to  this  fact.  It  is  said  of  him  that  no 
employer  was  more  respected,  for  he  was  fair 
and  honourable  in  all  his  dealings,  aud  always 
bad  the  welfare  of  his  men  at  heart.  On 
tlie  first  Saturday  half-holiday  he  gathered  all 
his  employes,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
iu  his  grounds  at  Stockwell ; ho  also  gave  an 
annual  Christmas  tree  and  entertainment  at  his 
workshops,  Crown  Works,  South  Lambeth.  He 
took  a groat  interest  in  the  poor,  and  was  for 
twenty-one  years  on  the  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians,  where  his  judiciousness  and  business 
insight  were  always  manifest.  Amongst  bis 
jmivate  speculations  were  the  large  and  well- 
known  Crown  Swimming  Baths,  Kcuniugton 
Oval,  and  the  Victoria  Baths,  Peckham.  He 
retired  from  business  in  1874  when  Mosrrs.  Hill, 
of  Islington,  joined  his  eldest  son  as  his  suc- 
cessors, the  business  still  going  on  as  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Hill,  Crown  Works,  South  Lambeth. 
Since  then  his  time  has  been  fully  occupied 
with  the  many  works  of  charity  to  which  he  had 
put  his  hands,  especially  those  which  emanate 
from  tbe  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  where  he  had 
long  been  Sir.  Spurgeon’s  right  hand,  being  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  tho  Stockwell  Orphan- 
age. His  health  had  been  failing  for  tbo  last 
two  years,  but  no  serious  termination  had  been 
anticipated.  He  passed  away  somewhat  sud- 
denly at  his  residence,  Gwydyr  House,  Brixton 
Rise. 

Mr.  John  Spicer. — Last  week  passed  away 
another  of  tbe  by  no  means  small  class  of  con- 
scientious speculative  builders  that  wo  have 
known  dux'ing  oxir  professional  career,  and  many 
of  whom  we  still  know  despite  the  popular  idea 
that  nothing  but  shiftiness  and  chicano  are 
to  bo  found  in  the  calling.  Mr.  John  Spicer, 
whose  death  we  thus  record,  commenced  build- 
ing in  Pimlico  in  tlie  early  part  of  tbe  year 
1845,  and  iu  1856  took  very  largely  of  tho 
building  land  iu  South  Kensingtou  on  the 
estates  of  the  Colonels  Robert  and  James 
Gunter,  his  earliest  undertaking  there  being 
the  completion  of  tho  whole  western  side  of  the 
much-appreciated  “ Boltons.”  Since  then,  his 
building  progress  has  been  steady  and  success- 
ful, Morcton-gardens,  Boltou-gardens,  Gledhow- 
gardens,  and  Wetherby-gardens,  having  been 
built  by  him,  and  several  of  tho  large  mansions 
in  Cromwcll-gardcns.*  Thoroughness  was  with 
ilr.  Spicer  a first  consideration.  Pew  men 
have  given  more  thought  or  care  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  his  desire  always  was  that  whatever 
he  undertook  should  bo  done  in  tho  best 
manii'^r. 


THE  .JUNIOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB, 
ST.  JAMES’S  STREET. 

This  club  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.,  after 
enlargement  and  partial  reconstruction.  The 
site  on  which  the  club  is  situated  is  154  ft.  long 
and  48  ft.  wide,  tho  longer  frontage  being  in 
King-street,  and  tho  shorter  in  St.  James’s- 
street.  The  lighting  of  the  basement  is  good, 
and  the  accommodation  is  ample.  Tho  kitchen 
is  lined  throughout  with  white  tiles,  and  ade- 
quately fitted  ujx.  Larders,  pantries,  cellars, 
still-room,  and  servants’  hall,  and  every  i*eqnisito 
for  the  service  of  a largo  establishment,  have 
been  provided.  There  is  a lift  to  the  principal 
serving-room  from  the  kitchen,  and  another 
from  the  still-room  to  all  the  upper  floors. 

The  entrance-hall,  with  the  passage  leading 
from  it,  is  paved  with  white  marble,  and  from 
the  back  of  it  rises  the  j)r)uci])al  staircase.  In 
arranging  this  tliere  was  considerable  difticulty, 
as  it  was  desired  to  secure  an  ascent  more  easy 
aud  comfortable  than  the  original  staircase 
affox'deil,  or  the  space  would  readily  allow,  but 
this  has  been  surmounted,  and  a very  satis- 
factory staircase  obtained,  made  of  oak  through- 
out. Tho  dado  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  draw- 
ings for  tho  staircase  were  prepared  by  tbo 
arcliitect,  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortli,  with  great 
care,  and  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure 
first-class  materials  and  workmanship.  There 
are  handsome  s^xiral  balusters,  and  tho  newels, 
which  arc  bold  and  massive,  aro  capped  alter- 
nately with  mural  and  naval  crowns.  The 
stairs  aro  well  lighted  by  a large  skylight  and 
gas  sun-lights,  thereby  ensuring  good  venti- 
lation. 

Tho  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  20  ft.  high  ; 
to  tho  east  of  tho  entrance-hall  is  tho  ground- 

* Tho  list  of  the  present  tenants  on  tho  ostates  inehidoa 
some  well-kao'vii  names,  viz. Colonel  Ilenclersoii ; |Mr. 
F.  A.  Millianko,  M.F.  ; Mrs.  Otto  GolcDmidt  (luto  Jenny 
Lind)  J Madame  Albani ; Mr,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  &e. 


floor  smoking-room,  37  ft.  by  18  ft.;  round  the 
walls  a shelf  is  provided,  on  which  glasses  can 
be  placed,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
small  tables.  On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance- 
hall  is  tho  morning-room,  which  is  divided  into 
two  jxortions,  communicating  by  wide  oj^euings, 
on  both  sides  of  a fireplace  ; one  portion,  43  ft. 
long  aud  21  ft.  wide,  has  three  bow-windows 
looking  into  King-street,  and  the  other,  37  ft. 
long  and  14  ft.  wide,  has  a bow-window  at  the 
end  in  King-street,  and  three  windows,  one  of 
which  is  tho  largo  bay,  newly  built,  looking  into 
St.  James’ s-street.  Beyond  the  ground-floor 
smoking-room  are  the  stairs  to  an  entresol, 
containing  an  uuusnally  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  lavatory,  a largo  dressing-room,  three 
bath-rooms,  which  will  also  servo  as  dressing- 
rooms  and  other  convonioncies.  The  ventilation 
and  tho  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  care- 
fully attended  to. 

The  first  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  smoking- 
room  and  coffee-room.  Tho  former  is  in  two 
portions,  corresponding  to  tho  moruing-room 
below,  and  with  a similar  bay-window  iu  St. 
James’s-stroet.  It  has  a parquet  floor,  carved 
wooden  cbimncy-pieces  of  good  design,  and 
tiled  firoiflacca  and  hearths,  as  in  tho  other 
priiicijial  rooms.  Tho  furniture  of  this  room  is 
entirely  now,  and  made  of  oak,  covered  with 
olive  green  morocco.  Scats  are  j)rovided  in  it 
for  about  sixty  persons,  but  double  this  number 
could  with  easo  bo  accommodated.  Tho  coffee- 
room  has  a width  of  23  ft.  and  total  length  of 
85  ft.,  and  it  has  also  a parquet  floor,  tiled 
hearths,  and  fireplaces,  and  largo  mirrors  like 
those  iu  the  morning-room. 

On  the  second  floor,  in  tho  St.  James’s-street 
front,  is  the  library,  a comfortable  well-lighted 
room.  The  billiard-room  on  this  floor  is  lighted 
from  tho  roof,  and  affords  space  for  two  tables, 
witli  jjlenty  of  seats;  it  can,  if  necessary,  be 
divided  into  two  rooms,  and  has  a lavatory 
adjacent  to  it.  Next  is  tho  card-room,  giving 
ample  room  for  four  card-tables,  and  tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  floor  is  utilised  for  club  offices, 
other  dressing-rooms,  &c.  On  the  floor  above 
this,  which  is  entirely  new,  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  about  forty  servants. 

The  committee  consider  that  the  club  is  much 
indebted  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Wyatt  Pajxworth, 
who  designed  the  re-construction  and  altera- 
tions so  ns  to  secure  every  available  inch  of  the 
space,  and  who  has  managed  with  great  tact 
the  many  negotiations  with  tho  Crown  Archi- 
tect, and  given  liis  able  assistance  during  the 
progress  of  tho  woi-k ; to  Mr.  J.  Ilungcrford 
Pollen  for  his  wry  valuable  advice  as  to  fur- 
' nishiug  and  decorating  the  club  rooms,  which 
has  enabled  tbe  committeo  to  lay  out  to  the 
best  advantage  tbo  funds  available  for  this  pur- 
2)ose  ; aud  to  tho  club  builder,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  who 
has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  tho 
work  from  the  commencement,  and  has  shown 
great  skill  in  overcoming  many  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  natui'e. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sti'ansea  Bath/f  and  Laundry  Company. — 
Neither  of  the  fourteen  plans  sent  in  will  be 
adopted ; tho  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Brecon. 

Nr?c  Mv.niripnl  Buildings,  iJottingham. — 
Full  instructions  and  plans  of  site  have  been 
issued  to  architects  with  reference  to  the  com- 
jicHtion  for  theso  proposed  new  buildings, 
signed  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Johnson,  Town  Clork,  and 
Mr.  M.  Ogle  Tarbotton,  Consulting  Engineer  to 
tho  Corjioratiou.  In  the  first  instance,  only 
])lnn8  will  be  required  or  accepted,  and  eleva- 
tions will  not  ho  admitted.  From  tho  plans 
sent  iu  in  this  preliminary  competition,  a limited 
number,  not  exceeding  eight,  will  be  selected, 
the  authors  of  which  will  be  invited  to  enter 
into  the  second  competition,  in  which,  of  course, 
elevations,  Ac.,  will  be  included.  There  is  no 
undertaking  to  employ  tho  selected  architect, 
but  the  architect  whoso  design  appears  to  be  in 
all  respects  the  best  will  be  awarded  a premium 
of  300/.,  to  inergo  in  tbe  commission  if  bo  be 
ajipoiuted  to  carryout  the  work.  The  architect 
whose  design  is  selected  as  second  best  will  be 
Itaid  a jiremium  of  200/. ; while  tho  author  of 
the  third  best  design  will  receive  a premium  of 
100/. 


Electric  Exhibition  at  Vienna. — An  In- 
ternational Electric  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
in  Vienna  on  the  1st  of  August  next,  closing  on 
tho  Slst  of  October. 
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TO  IlENDER  TEXTILE  MATERIALS 
INCOMBUSTIBLE. 

At  one  of  their  recent  meetings,  the  Sociote 
d’Encouragement  do  I’lndustrie  accorded  to  M. 
Abel  Martin  a premium  of  1,000  francs  for  his 
method  of  rendering  textile  fabrics,  &c.,  incom- 
bustible. The  following  are  the  preparations 
used  : — 

For  light-coloured  materials: — Sulphate  of 
ammonia  (pure),  8;  cai'bonate  of  ammonia 
(pure),  2^ ; boracio  acid,  3;  box’ax  (pure),  2; 
starch,  2 ; and  water,  100  kilogrammes.  The 
solution  was  applied  at  a temperature  of  30°  C., 
the  materials  being  saturated  several  times 
with  it.  The  liquid  costs  less  than  IJd- 
litre. 

For  painted  curtains,  stage  •wings,  furniture, 
panelling,  window  blinds,  &c.  : — Sal  ammoniac, 
15;  boracio  acid,  5;  soaked  glue,  5 j gelatine, 
IJ ; water,  100  kilogrammes,  with  sullicient 
lime.  This  mixture  must  be  kept  at  a tem- 
perature of  60°  to  80°  C.,  until  it  assumes  the 
consistency  of  oil,  when  it  is  applied  with  a 
brush.  Stage  wings,  &c.,  already  painted  arc 
coated  with  the  solution  on  the  other  side. 
Frames  and  posts  receive  two  coats.  With  one 
kilogramme,  which  costs  about  7$.  6d.,  7 square 
metres  may  be  coated. 

For  coarse  curtains,  cords  or  ropes,  straw  and 
wood,  &c.,  15  kilogrammes  of  sal  ammoniac, 
G of  boracic  acid,  3 of  borax,  and  100  kilo- 
grammes of  ordinary  water  are  taken.  The 
mixture  is  kept  at  a temperature  of  100°  C.  for 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  This  liquid 
costs  about  2d.  per  litre. 

For  paper  of  every  description,  tho  following 
ingredients  are  taken  : — Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
8 ; boracic  acid,  6 ; borax,  2 ; and  ordinary 
water,  100  kilogrammes.  This  mixture  is 
heated  up  to  59°  C.,  and  coats  lid.  per  litre. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.# 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

74.  J.  Betjeman,  London.  Fire  - screens- 
Jan.  5,  1883. 

102.  G.  D.  Peters,  London.  Apparatus  for 
facilitating  tho  action  of  spring  rollers  for  win- 
dow-blinds. Jan.  8,  1883. 

122.  A.  B.  Wren, Bideford.  Jointsof  sanitary 
pipes,  &c.  Jan.  9,  1883. 

152.  W.  P.  Thompson,  London.  Manufacture 
of  cements,  mortar,  artificial  stone,  &c.  (Com. 
by  MM.  R.  Dosse  and  P.  E.  Freise,  Brunswick, 
Germany.)  Jan.  10,  1883. 

158.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Apparatus  for 
cutting  marble,  granite,  &c.  (Com.  by  A. 
Jeansanme,  Paris.)  Jan.  10,  1883. 

162.  J.  Shaw  and  F.  Milan  Lockwood.  Appa- 
ratus for  indicating  tho  presence  or  absence  of 
water  in  house  cisterns.  Jan.  11,  1883. 

169.  W.  Berry  and  P.  Stuart,  Edinburgh. 
Pavement.  Jan.  11,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  tho  following  applicants  on 
tho  dates  named  : — 


2,7l7.  J.  Casey,  London.  Water-closet  appa- 
ratus. Juno  9,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  provides  a doQcho  for  the  person  while  seated  on 
tho  closet.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,014.  T.  Hyatt,  London.  Illumination  of 
gratings.  July  31,  1882.  Price  4d. 

Instead  of  resting  small  pieces  of  glass  in  metal  frames, 
the  top  is  whoUv  formed  of  glass,  under  which  are  placed 
the  lena.facod  glasses.  These  gratings  are  supported  at 
intervals  by  bars. 


ELEVATED  RAILWAYS. 

The  advantages  which  have  been  found  in 
London,  New  York,  and  Berlin  to  accrue  from 
a properly  organised  system  of  local  traffic  have 
(according  to  a recent  number  of  the  Cologne 
Gaseffe)  been  fully  recognised  in  the  delibera- 
tions now  being  carried  on  in  Paris  and  Vienna 
upon  this  important  subject.  In  the  latter 
city  it  is  stated  that  a concession  has  been 
granted  to  an  English  contractor  for  a local 
railway,  while  in  the  former  capital  a warm 
argument  is  being  carried  on  between  the 
advocates  of  the  London  underground  system 
and  tho  partisans  of  the  more  recently  per- 
fected theory  of  Chretien.  This  last-named 
system  is  based  on  the  arguments  that  under- 
ground railways  are  too  dear  and  too  incon- 
venient, and  that  “pillar-railways”  can  alone 
be  expected  to  be  a commercial  success,  as  they 
have  not  to  pay  for  any  ground.  The  profitable 
working  of  such  lines  is  enhanced,  it  is  urged, 
by  the  use  of  electricity  as  a motive  power, 
inasmuch  as  the  abolition  of  heavy  locomotives 
allows  of  a less  massive  construction  of  the 
track,  while  the  reduced  intervals  at  which 
trains  can  be  run  enable  this  kind  of  railway 
to  enter  into  close  competition  with  tramways 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  one  part 
of  a city  to  another. 


A BUILDER’S  CLAIM  FOR  PLANS. 

M.4XWELL  V.  SCOTT. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  -the  Lambeth  County 
Court  last  week)  a claim  was  made  for  3L  3s. 
for  plans. 

Plaintiff  is  a builder  and  contractor  carrying  on 
business  in  Brixton-rond,  and  the  defendant  resides 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  According  to  the 
plaintiff’s  statement,  the  dofendaut’s  brother  called 
upon  him  one  day,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  wished  to  ertct  a coach- 
house building  in  the  Brixton-road.  As  a result  of 
this  conversation,  plaintiff  agreed  to  prepare  a plan 
of  tho  proposed  building,  but  had  beard  nothing 
more  either  of  tho  plan  or  the  building. 

His  Honour  said  tho  plan  bad  only  been  prepared 
for  tho  purpose  of  pleasing  a probable  customer,  and 
plaintiff  could  only  recover  if  be  could  actually  prove 
that  his  plan  bad  been  used.  Judgment  would, 
therefore,  be  for  the  defendant. 


HOUSE  SANITATION  AND  THE 
NUISANCES  REMOVAL  ACT. 

A CISTERN  IN  A VERY  BAD  POSITION. 

Mr.  Thomas  East,  owner  of  a house  in  Peck- 
ham  Park -road,  appeared  to  a summons  taken 
out  by  Inspector  Fisher,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Giles,  Camberw’ell,  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on 
the  Cth  inst.  The  summons  set  forth  that  at 
the  house  owned  by  tho  defendant  there  existed 
a cistern  under  the  floor  of  a water-closet  in 
such  a position  as  to  be  a nuisance  and  injurious 
to  health.  Mr.  Grain,  barrister,  defended. 

The  inspector  was  called,  and  said  ho  examined 
the  premises  and  found  a cistern  just  underneath 
the  floor  of  a water-closet.  The  cistern  was  open, 
and  the  covering  was  really  tho  floor  of  the  closet, 
with  only  a short  space  between. 

In  cross-examination,  the  witness  said  he  left  it  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  to  say  if  it  was  a 
nuisance  and  injuriou-s  to  health. 

Mr.  Grain  expressed  an  opinion  that  according  to 
the  Act  it  must  be  shown  to  be  an  existing  nuisance. 

Mr.  Chance  (the  magistrate)  said  it  would  bo 
injurious  to  health  if  the  position  of  the  cistern  was 
such  as  described. 

Mr.  Grain  contended  that  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
an  “existing”  nuisance. 

Mr.  Chance  said  ho  could  not  read  the  Act  in  that 
way,  and  according  to  whut  be  gathered,  thero  was 
a more  serious  matter  in  the  fact  of  a connexion  of 
the  water  so  close  to  the  drain. 

Dr.  Bristowe  (the  medical  officer  of  the  pariah) 
was  called,  and  said  he  had  o.xamined  the  premises. 
With  regard  to  the  cistern,  he  considered  it  was  a 
nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
dangerous  to  health.  The  floor  of  the  closet  was 
really  the  lid  of  the  cistern,  and  anything  soaking 
through  this  floor  would  go  into  the  cistern.  Slops 
or  other  matter  spilled  in  pouring  down  the  closet 


might  go  on  the  floor  and  thus  .soak  through.  Gases 
of  all  descriptions  might,  impregnate  the  water  in 
the  cistern,  and  might  induce  typhoid  fever.  He 
also  objected  to  the  overflow-pipe  in  the  cistern, 
which  was  connected  with  the  drain,  and  considered 
there  was  not  a sufficient  trap,  but  at  the  same 
time  believed  even  with  a trap  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  health. 

Mr.  Grain  contended  that  the  summons  could  not 
be  sustained  under  tho  section  of  tho  Act,  as  the 
cistern  in  question  could  nut  be  “premises  such  as 
would  be  injurious  to  health,"  and  urged  that  the 
Legislature  never  intended  such  a thing.  The 
learned  counsel  proceeded  to  argue  upon  other 
points  in  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  surveyor,  was  called  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  and  gave  evidence.  Tho  defendant 
also  stated  that  he  had  lived  in  the  house  for  years, 
that  there  had  been  no  illness,  and  that  the  tenant 
since  hud  not  suffered. 

After  a long  argument  upon  the  various  points  in 
the  law  of  the  case, 

Mr.  Chance  said  he  was  of  opinion  the  matter 
came  under  the  section  under  which  the  defendant 
was  summoned.  He  held  that  the  cistern  was  in  a 
position  which  was  iujurious  to  health, — or,  in  the 
words  of  the  Act,  “the premises  are  so  constructed 
as  to  be  injurious  to  health."  He  therefore  made 
the  order  asked  for  by  tho  Vestry  for  tho  romoval  or 
abatement  of  such  nuisance. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  LIGHT. 

GARDNER  AND  OTHERS  V.  'WUITELEY. 

This  was  an  action  brought  to  obtain  an  iu- 
junction  to  restrain  the  defendant,  the  “ Uni- 
versal Provider,”  of  Westbourne-grove,  from 
obstructing  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  some 
ten  houses  in  Porchester-gardons,  Bays'water, 
and  to  recover  damages  for  the  alleged  obstrnc- 
ion. 

The  case  was  heard  at  tho  end  of  June  last  by 
Mr.  Justice  North,  sitting  for  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  and 
the  hearing  lasted  three  or  four  days.  The  houses 
belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  wore  alleged  to  have  been 
completed  on  or  before  March,  IStJl,  and  the  writin 
the  action  was  issued  on  April  2ad,  1881.  The 
defendant,  in  tho  autumn  of  1880,  constructed 
extensive  new  premises,  part  oi  which  extended  the 
whole  length  at  the  back  of  the  row  of  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  main  question  in 
the  case  was  whether  or  not  there  had  been  any 
actual  obstruction  to  the  lights  of  tho  houses  of  the 
plaintiffs.  A further  question  in  the  case  was 
whether  the  houses  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  h.ail 
or  had  not  been  completed  ou  or  before  Marcli,  1861, 
and  that  so  there  had  been  no  enjoyment  of  the 
lights  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  interfered 
with  by  tho  defendant  for  tho  full  period  of  twenty 
years.  Evidence  was  given  at  the  bearing  as  to  the 
exact  date  at  which  the  houses  had  been  actually 
finished,  a qviestion  of  law  being  involved  in  the 
case  as  to  whether  or  uot  any  right  to  lights  could 
be  obtained  at  a time  when  any  houses  were  still 
unfinished. 

Mr.  Justice  North,  iu  giving  judgment,  dismissed 
the  action  with  costs  against  tiio  plaintiffs,  except 
such  as  had  been  occasioned  to  the  plainiifls  by  the 
defoiidaut’s  plea  that  there  had  nut,  in  fact,  been 
any  actual  obstruction  of  light.  As  to  tho  costs  of 
that  issue,  tho  learned  judge  directed  a set-off  as 
against  the  general  costs  of  the  action. 


HARDENING  FLOORS. 

Sir, — I wish  to  harden  and  render  non-ab- 
sorbent the  deal  floors  of  a cottage  hospital, 
and  I shall  bo  much  obliged  if  you  could  indi- 
cate a process  or  composition  for  that  pui-pose. 

G.  R. 

#**  Some  observatiou.s  ■will  be  found  in  a 
recent  number,  p.  56,  ante.  The  most  durable 
floor-paint  is  there  said  to  be  that  composed  of 
linseed  oil  varnish.  It  makes  tho  floor  water- 
resisting. 


OFFICES  FOR  THE 
CHELTENHAM  GAS  COMPANY. 

Sir, — I cannot  allow  Mr.  Paterson's  letter,  pub- 
lished in  jmui-  last  week's  number  [p.  61],  to  pass  un- 
noticed, although  I cannot  so  presume  upon  your 
space  a.s  to  give  lengthy  explanations  of  the  whole 
facts  of  the  Ciise.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I should  uot 
have  deviated  from  my  original  estimate  in  the  least 
degree  bad  it  not  been  for  misleading  representa- 
tions made  to  me  that  money  was  not  so  much  an 
object  as  a handsome  and  substauti.al  building,  and 
that  I should  not  bo  strictly  bound  to  my  estimate. 
Again,  when  deduciions  were  proposed  to  be  made, 
still  having  the  same  idea  impressed  upon  me,  I re- 
tained portions  of  the  additional  work,  so  that  when 
the  second  tenders  were  examineil,  they  still  ex- 
ceeded my  original  estim.ite.  Finding  that  the 
whole  blame  of  this  fell  upon  myself,  I resolved  to 
act  solely  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  to  ignore 
all  the  advice  so  freely  besto  wed  upon  me.  I there- 
fore gained  the  permission  of  the  directors  to  obtain 
a third  set  of  tenders,  the  plans  being  reduced  to 


Jun.  9,  1883. 

4,219.  J.  B.  Shaw,  Tunstall.  Decorating 
bricks,  tiles,  Ac.  Sept.  5,  1882. 

Jan.  12,  1883. 

4,618.  E.  Whillier,  London.  Firegrates  or 
stoves.  Sept.  2S,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

^PablUhed  during  the  Week  ending  January  13,  1S83. 

2,590.  T.  II.  P.  Dcdihs,  Chelmsford.  Glazing. 
June  1,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  sasli-ljar  consista  of  an  upper  part  or  cap,  which 
projects  over  the  panee  of  glass,  and  fits  into  a lower  part, 
on  which  the  glass  rests,  and  to  ■which  tho  upper  part  is 
secured. 

2,607.  W.  H.  Liudsay,  London.  Construction 
of  floorings  for  bridges.  Juuo  2,  1882.  Price 
6d. 

These  are  constructed  of  alternate  V and  inverted  a 
troughs  connected  together,  the  apex  of  each  trough  being 
formed  of  flat  horizontal  plates,  one  of  which  serves  as  a 
bearing  for  the  roadway,  while  the  other  rests  on  the 
girders  or  supports. 

2,614.  C.  E.  Green,  London.  Domestic 
stoves  or  fireplaces.  Juuo  3,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  products  of  combustion  are  taken  from  tho  fire  over 
the  tops  of  tho  back  down  behind  the  same  through  an 
opening  just  above  the  bottom  bars  of  the  grate  into  the 
fire,  thence  through  the  closed  ashpit  below  the  grate  to 
two  side  flues,  by  which  they  pass  to  the  chimney.  (Pro, 
Fro,) 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


Jan.  20,  1883.] 
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the  Barao  standard  as  ray  competition-design,  the 
estimate  for  which  was  5,583/.  When  these  tenders 
were  received  {of  which  several  were  within  my 
estimate)  the  directors  refused  to  open  them,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  manager’s  objections  that  I had 
not  acted  entirely  in  compliance  with  his  wishes  as 
expressed  at  our  meeting.  I therefore  declined  to  go 
any  further  in  the  matter,  and  was  advised  to  take 
legal  proceedings  against  the  directors.  I,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  decided  to 
let  the  matter  drop,  the  directors  paying  me  a 
nominal  sum  for  my  drawings,  until  1 observed  that 
the  directors  were  again  advertising  for  tenders,  when 
1 thought  it  but  right  to  publish  the  former  lists. 

Alfked  Smith. 


CIKCULAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
CLASS-ROOMS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue,  in  a notice  of  the  designs 
for  tho  new  Fincbloy  Board  Schools,  you  refer  to 
certain  schools  of  the  Sbeflield  School  Board  as 
having  class-rooms  arranged  on  a semi-circular  apse 
round  a central  hall.  Will  you  allow  us  to  state 
that  this  idea  was  embodied  in  the  designs  which 
we  submitted  for  the  City  of  London  School  four 
years  ago, — long  before  the  Sheffield  schools  were 
designed, — and  that  our  designs  were  not  only 
publicly  exhibited  with  the  others,  but  that  this 
circular  ” arrangement  was  specially  referred  to  in 
your  journal  at  the  lime  ? 

F.  II.  Fowler. 

Thos.  W.  Aldwixckle. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — Amongst  the  many  notices  of,  and  criti- 
cisms on,  the  New  Law  Courts,  I have  not  seen  any 
remarks  on  tho  remarkable  shrinkage  of  the  wood- 
work in  tho  ceilings  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  tho  courts. 
As  seen  from  the  galleries,  it  has  a very  bad  appear- 
ance. Could  not  some  means  be  taken  during  the 
vacation  to  remedy  it  ? II.  S.,  Clapham. 


Jlttsfclliiura. 

•'  Silos  ” for  “Ensilage." — The  method  of 
preserving  crops  which  is  known  as  “ ensilage’’ 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  this 
country  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the 
question  is  now  raised  as  to  the  cost  of  tho 
“ silos  ” or  pits  in  which  the  crops  are  kept. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gilwell  Park,  Chelmsford, 
well  known  for  bis  efforts  to  save  crops  in 
another  way,  writes  to  say  that  from  America 
it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Mills  has  had  two  silos 
constructed  of  40  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft. 
deep.  The  walls  arc  2 ft.  in  thickness,  and 
mado  of  concrete  and  stone,  faced  with  cement. 
The  cost  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  about  $700. 
These  two  pits  held  the  produce  of  thirteen 
acres,  which  is  stated  as  600  tons.  In  order  to 
ascertain  what  silos  of  these  dimensions  would 
cost  us  in  England,  Mr.  Gibbs  obtained  an  esti- 
mate for  two  exactly  similar  in  size  and  mode 
of  construction,  and  found  they  would  cost  him 
700L,  but  the  contractorexplained  that  if  gravel 
existed  on  the  estate  for  the  making  of  concrete 
they  would  probably  bo  made  for  4001.  On  the 
other  hand,  ho  pointed  out  that  if  in  sinking 
20  ft.  or  any  less  depth  it  caused  an  influx  of 
water,  this  would  largely  increase  tho  cost, 
and  he  declined  to  be  bound  by  any  definite 
estimate  of  cost  that  would  cover  that  contin- 
gency. Professor  J.  E.  Tborold  Rogers  writes, — 
“ Tho  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office  do 
not  seem  as  yet  to  have  got  much  information 
on  ‘ ensilage.’  Mr.  Loring's  report  states  that 
the  cost  of  silos,  per  ton  of  capacity,  varies 
from  $4  to  $5  for  walls  of  heavy  masonry  and 
superstructures  of  elaborate  finish,  and  50  cents, 
or  less  for  the  simplest  wooden  silos.  Earth 
silos  without  wall  can  be  excavated  with  plough 
and  scraper,  when  other  work  is  not  pressing, 
at  moderate  cost.  Either  concrete  building  is 
far  dearer  in  England  than  in  the  States,  or  Mr. 
Gibbs’s  contractor  has  asked  him  a very  large 
price.  I saw  Mr.  Mills’s  silos.  They  cost  7001. 
Ho  told  me  that  they  cost  too  much,  and  that 
if  he  wero  building  now,  ho  could  make  them 
much  more  cheaply.  I may  add  that  American 
farmers  buy  cement,  and  build  concrete  them- 
selves.” 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stratford. — A me- 
morial pulpit  was  erected  in  the  above  church 
the  week  before  Christmas.  It  is  in  memory 
of  the  late  vicar.  The  style  is  Late  Decorated. 
The  main  body  of  the  pulpit  is  in  Caen  stone, 
but  it  is  enriched  by  various  coloured  marbles 
in  columns,  pillars,  ic.  The  carving  is  carried 
out  in  the  natural  form.  It  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & \Yillis. 


The  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Houses. — lu 
a lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Burton,  the 
chief  inspecting  engineer  to  the  London  Sanitary 
Protection  Association,  gave  some  account  of 
the  work  of  the  association.  He  stated  that, 
in  the  two  years  during  which  tho  association 
has  been  in  existence,  he  and  his  assistants  had 
inspected  523  houses.  In  twenty-nine  of  these 
they  had  found  the  drain  entirely  stopped  up, 
no  communication  at  all  with  tho  sewer,  and 
aU  tho  foul  matter  sent  down  the  sinks  and 
soil-pipes  being  simply  deposited  under  the 
basement  of  the  bouse.  In  160  houses  they 
found  the  soil-pipes  leaky,  allowing  sewer  gas 
and,  in  many  cases,  liquid  sewage  to  escape  into 
the  house.  In  194  houses  the  overflow-pipes  of 
the  cisterns  were  led  direct  into  the  di-ains  or 
soil-pipes,  thus  allowing  sower-gas  to  pass  up 
them  and  contaminate  the  water  in  the  cisterns, 
as  well  as  pass  freely  into  tho  houses.  In  357 
houses,  or  about  tbree-f  oui’tbs  of  those  examined, 
the  waste-pipes  from  sinks  and  baths  were  found 
to  bo  connected  directly  with  the  drains,  allow- 
ing tho  sower-gas  to  pass  up  them,  instead  of 
being  led  outside  the  house,  and  made  to  dis- 
charge over  trapped  guides  in  the  open  air,  so 
that  nothing  could  pass  up  them  except  air. 
Apropos  to  this,  Mr.  Alau  S.  Cole  writes  to  point 
out  that  the  subject  is  one  in  which  his  father, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  was  interested,  having, 
shortly  before  bis  death,  drawn  up  a scheme  for 
organising  guilds  of  health  in  every  parochial 
district  th^rougbout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
guilds  of  health  were  suggested  with  a view  of 
supplementing  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
local  boards.  Their  primary  object  was  im- 
provement in  domestic  sanitation.  Tho  only 
particulars  of  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  scheme  which 
have  been  printed  appeared  in  the  Builder 
about  a year  ago  (vol.  xlii.,  p.  175). 

Society  of  Painter-Etcliers. — The  exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society  for  1883  will  be  held  in 
London,  and  wiU  open  ou  the  Ist  of  March,  for 
(about)  six  weeks.  All  forms  of  engraving  on 
metal,  whether  by  the  burin,  the  etching  needle, 
by  mezzotint  or  aquatint,  or  by  whatever  other 
process  the  artist  may  choose  as  a means  of 
original  expression,  are  understood  to  bo  in- 
cluded in  the  term  “ painter-etching,”  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Coimcil,  are  eligible 
for  exhibition,  whether  the  artist  sending  them 
be  a Fellow  of  the  Society  or  not.  Works  sent 
for  exhibition,  besides  being  original,  must  be 
the  5o?j4  Jide  property  of  the  artist,  and  directly 
contributed  by  him,  or  by  his  written  autho- 
rity. No  works  being  the  private  property  of 
a collector,  or  forming  part  of  any  printseller’s 
stock,  or  which  have  been  previously  exhibited 
or  offered  for  sale  elsewhere,  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  admitted.  All  works  intended 
for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  (suitably 
framed)  on  or  before  the  21st  of  February, 
1883,  to  Messrs.  Hogarth  & Sons,  96,  Mount- 
street,  Grosvenor  - square,  W.  The  works 
submitted  for  exhibition  must  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Sir 
William  R.  Drake,  F.S.A.  (under  cover  to 
Messrs.  Hogarth),  %vritten  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper,  containing  the  title  of  the 
work,  its  price  if  for  sale  (inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  frame),  and  the  name  and  address 
of  tho  contributor  j and  a duplicate  copy  of 
these  particulars  must  also  be  securely  pasted 
on  the  back  of  each  frame. 

The  Consumption  of  Coal  in  London, — 
It  is  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  increase 
which  took  place  in  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  last  year,  and  the  large  areas  that 
were  covered  with  buildings,  in  which  fuel  for 
gas  and  other  purposes  would  bo  required, 
nearly  2,000,000  tons  less  coal  was  entered 
within  the  area  of  the  City  duty  in  1882  than 
was  the  case  in  1881.  This  diminution  of  con- 
sumption is  attributed  to  increased  economy 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  many  fuel-saving  and 
heat-economising  appliances  introduced  a few 
years  since  when  coal  was  abnormally  high  and 
somewhat  scarce.  No  doubt  these  causes  had 
some  share  in  reducing  the  consumption,  but 
probably  tho  main  cause  of  the  reduction  was 
the  mildness  of  temperature  which  prevailed 
for  the  greater  part  of  last  winter. 

lu  re  “ Messrs.  Bull  & Sons’  liquidation.” 
The  London  and  South  - Western  Railway 
Company  have  instructed  Messrs.  Perry  & Co., 
of  Tredegai*  Works,  Bow,  to  complete  all  works 
which  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons  had  in  hand  for  the 
Company,  and  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.  have  made 
arrangements  to  continue  the  works,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  progress  thereof. 


Two  Terrible  Disasters. — Fire  has  played 
sad  havoc  with  property  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  two  of  the  latest  disasters  caused  by 
firo  have  involved  tho  burning  to  death  of  a 
very  large  number  of  persons.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  we  learn  that  New  Hall 
House,  Milwaukee,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  which  had  rooms  for  800  guests, 
was,  on  the  10th  inst.,  totally  consumed  by  fire, 
and  almost  without  warning,  so  sudden  was  the 
outbi'eak.  Fi*om  the  windows  of  the  hotel 
dozens  of  the  inmates  leaped  together,  and  from 
the  bedrooms  individuals  sometimes  jumped, 
sometimes  shrank  back  into  the  flames.  Stone* 
street  was  speedily  covered  with  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  dying.  The  loss  of  life  is  chiefly 
among  the  eighty-seven  servants,  who  slept  in 
the  sixth  story,  from  which  the  fire  immediately 
cut  off  access  to  the  lower  stories.  Of  sixty 
maid-servants,  forty-nine  are  reported  missing. 
Tho  number  of  fatal  casualties  is  estimated  at 
100.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  corner  of  every 
stair-landing  stood  a fire-escape,  and  there  were 
several  more  outside  ; but  everybody  was  so 
bemldered  with  fright  that  no  ono  could  bring 
tbo  escapes  into  use.  “Traveller”  writes 
that  in  many  American  hotels  there  is  an 
effectual  means  of  escape  provided  in  case  of 
similar  disasters.  “ Ou  every  landing  there  is  a 
notice  fixed  up  which  points  out  to  the  visitor 
the  direction  of  the  fire-escape.  This  escape 
consists  of  a staircase  built  absolutely  outside 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  hotel,  and  to  this  stair- 
case there  is  access  from  each  landing.  These 
escapes  are  generally  covered  by  a zinc  roofing, 
and  are  used  by  the  servants  of  the  hotels.” 
This  is  a matter  demanding  due  attention  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  inmates  of  the  large  hotels  which 
are  now  becoming  so  numerous  in  this  country. 

From  Bernarditscheff,  in  Russian  Poland, 

comes  the  terrible  nows  of  the  burning  of  a 
circus,  involving  the  loss  of  at  least  150  lives. 
It  is  stated  that  through  the  careless  handling 
of  some  fireworks  on  tho  stage  tho  curtain 
caught  fire,  and  the  flames  spread  in  a few 
minutes  to  tho  wall  and  tho  roof.  The  members 
of  the  orchestra  were  the  first  victims.  The 
audience,  800  in  number,  rushed  frantically  to 
the  door  of  exit,  which,  however,  opened  inwards, 
and  as  the  crowd  pressed  forward  it  was  rendered 
perfectly  useless.  A rush  was  then  made  to 
the  side  doors,  both  of  which  proved,  unfortu- 
nately, to  be  nailed  up.  The  circus  is  described 
as  a wooden  building,  which,  from  its  construc- 
tion and  its  material,  offered  every  advantage  to 
the  flames.  To  add  to  the  danger,  the  partitions 
were  filled  with  straw,  so  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a more  inflammable  building. 

Memorials  at  Woolwich. — The  Woolwich 
Memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
was  unveiled  on  Saturday  last  by  H.ll.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Tho  statue  is  by  H.S  U. 
Count  Gleicben,  the  granite  in  tbo  pedestal 
coming  from  Mr.  D.  D.  Fenning’s  quarries  at 
Mull.  The  granite  for  the  Military  Memorial, 
unveiled  at  the  same  time,  came  from  Mr. 
Fenning’s  quarries  at  Shap,  the  granite  in  both 
cases  being  ^vrougbt  at  Mr.  Fenning’s  works  at 
Shap. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  the  Mactworth  Arms,  Commercial- 
road  East,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  exclusive  of  pewtering 
and  gas-fittins-  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinekle, 
architects,  2,  East  India-a venue,  Quantities  supplied 

Hall,  lieddull,  & Co £2,455  0 0 

Spencor  2,430  0 0 

llearle  & Son 2,250  0 0 

J.  & II.  Mills 2,114  0 0 

Cox  2,''76  0 0 

Beale  2,023  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  2,016  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  City  of  London  Brewery,  Upper 
Thames-street,  for  the  directors  of  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Company  (Limited).  Messrs.  Scamell  &.  Colyer, 
architects,  18,  Great  George  • street;  Westminster. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  It.  L.  Curtis  &,  Sons: — 

Contract  No.  l.—SuilJing. 


Old  Materials. 

G.  & S.  Williams £10,480  £100 

T.  Rider  & Sons 9,933  50 

Langmead  & Way 9,875  75 

W.  Brass 9.853  60 

Mowlera  & Co 9,645  100 

II,  Lovatt  9,(500  75 

J.  Mortar 9.333  100 

J.  Brown 9,120  150 

B.  E.  Nightingale 9,061  80 

T.W.  Smith  & Son  (accepted)  8,770  140 

Contract  No.  2, — Ironwork. 

Handyside  & Co.  (Limited  £4,239  15  9 

Young  & Co.  ...  4,053  0 0 

Moreland  & Sou  3,890  12  0 

Dawson  & Nunneley  3,608  6 9 

ThomewiU  & Warhani  (accepted)  ...  3,463  0 0 
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For  alterations,  improTemeDts,  and  repairs  to  the 
Albion  Mews,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Plummer.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wells,  architect,  Hastings,  & 70,  Chancery -lane  : — 

Rodda £1,360  0 0 

Brown,  1,290  0 0 

Vidler 1,226  0 0 

Howell  & Son l,2Cf0  0 0 

Cruttenden 1,148  0 0 

King....  1,100  0 0 

For  alterations  in,  and  paving  of  a portion  of,  the  Cattle 
Market,  Norwich,  for  the  Norwich  Corporation.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Lake,  City  Surveyor  : — 

Read £2.675  0 0 

Batch  . > 499  0 0 

Hammond  2,480  0 0 

Youngs  & Sou  2,163  0 0 

Downing  & Son  (accepted)  2,000  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses  on  the 
Bridge  House  Estate,  Brockley,  London.  Mr.  W.  Charles 
Evans,  architect,  3a,  Poet's  Corner,We8tminster  Abbey; — 
Mr.  T.  Gregory,  Clapham  Junction  (accepted)  £3,288 

For  Dr.  Stafford’s  house.  Rose  Villa,  Windlcsham, 
Surrev.  Messrs.  Byme  & Wiliiiot,  architects,  303,  Strand, 
and  Windsor : — 

Norris £2,761  0 0 

Woodbridge  2,300  0 0 

Pithor 2,299  0 0 

A.  L.  Cades  & Sons 2,295  0 0 

R.  Squelch 2,220  0 0 

Charman 2,182  0 0 

Haon  & Co 2,160  0 0 

Watson  2,130  0 0 

W.  Reavell 2,100  0 0 

J.  Higgs  (accepted) 1,977  0 0 

Kingorlee  1,969  0 0 

Halley 1,954  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  6,  Albion-terraee,  Page  Green, 
Tottenham,  for  the  directors  of  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Building  Society.  Mr.  H.  A.  Rawlins,  architect : — 
McCormick  i Sons  (accepted). 

For  new  billiard-rooms,  and  other  additions  to  the 

Albany  Club,  Holloway.  Mr.  H.  A.  Rawlins,  architect : 

Steed  Bros,  (accepted). 

For  works  to  No.  28,  Hoiton-snnare,  Shoreditch  for 
Mr.  G.  W,  More:— 

J.Webb £399  0 0 

J.  Ivory 365  0 0 

G.  Bulford  (accepted)  356  0 0 

8.  Bartrara 320  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a new  ale  tun-room,  works 
to  river  wall,  boiler  house,  chimney  shaft,  ice  machinery 
room,  and  other  works,  for  The  City  of  London  Brewery 
Company  (Limited),  Upper  Thames-st.  Messrs.  Scamcll  & 
Colyer,  architects  and  engineers,  IS,  Great  George-strcet, 

Westminster.  Quantities  iW  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons: 

Contract  No.  1. — Building. 

T.  W.  Smith  4 Sons,  London  £3,770  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. — Ironwork. 

Thomewill  & Warham,  Burton  £3,462  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. — Boilen. 

Thomewill  & Warham,  Burton  £860  0 0 

Contract  No.  \.-~MiHu:right'»  Work. 

Thomewill  & Warham,  Burton..' £2,090  0 0 

Contract  No.  6. — Cooling  Machine, ■'! . 

Siebe,  Gorman,  & Co.,  London  £1,420  0 0 

Contract  No.  6.— Work. 

Ramsdcn,  London £1,341  0 0 

Contract  No.  7.— Stale  Mnion'e  Work. 

Ashton  & Green,  London £625  0 0 

Contract  No.  S.-—Fipe  Connei'ione. 

Bindley  & Briggs,  Burton £3,795  0 0 

For  building  episcopal  residence  in  Edinburgh-road 
Portsmouth,  for  the  Right.  Rev.  Bishop  Virtue,  D.d! 
Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  architect,  27,  Alfred'-plaee 
West,  South  Kensington.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smith  : — 

Claridge,  Banbury  £3,230  0 0 

Ward,  Portsmouth g 222  0 0 

Tyerman,  London 7',900  0 0 

Light,  Portsmouth  7,660  0 0 

Haytor,  Portsmouth  7,590  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton  7,187  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  high  altar,  rcredos,  and  pulpit  for 
tho  Servite  Church,  adjoining  St,  Mary's  Priory,  264 
Fulbam-rd.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  architect  •— 

G.  Porter,  Chelsea  xsss  jq  0 

Stnfnee. 

R.  L.  Boulton,  Cheltenham 75  10  0 


For  decorative  repairs,  and  alterations  to  Belgrave 
House,  Richmond,  for  Mr.  W.  Colman.  Mr.  RiSiard 
Peters,  architect,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman-street 

T.  Ennor  Julian  £110  0 0 

L.  H.  Chitty 88  2 0 

T,  Watson  (accepted) 67  15  0 

For  additions  to  South-street  Boys'  School,  Coventry, 
Mr,  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  architect,  TriuifyCLurehyarcl 
Coventry : — ' ’ 

G-  Storer  £275  0 0 

J.  Wilson  

J.  Woof 

Blakeman  & Turner  

A.  Waters 

A.  Lester  (accepted)  


237  13  3 
226  0 0 
214  15  0 
197  10  0 


For  fibrous  plaster  decorations  of  artists’  work  at  the 
Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  for  Mr.  Charles  Head.  Mr 
Frank  Mateham,  architect,  Rugbv  Chanibei's,  Bedford- 

J.  M.  Boeklnnder  (accepted)  £1,414  15  0 
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More  Failures 
of  Fouyidations  and  of 
SuverstrnctHres. 

N the  closing  week  of  1882 
our  attention  was  forcibly 
called  to  those  dangers  to 
which  structures  of  any 
considerable  magnitnde 
are  exposed,  owing  to 
artificial  subterranean  dis- 
turbance, at  a depth 
below  that  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  architect 
is  usually  directed  in  deal- 
ing with  his  foundations. 
During  the  opening  week 
of  1883  an  echo  of  scarcely 
less  loud  a warning  has 
beenheard,  witbrcference 
to  dangers  more  patent 
on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  especially 
due  to  those  changes  in 
clay  soils  which  may  be 
effected  by  the  course  of 
the  seasons,  and  to  which 
buildings  are  more  par- 
ticularly exposed  in  the 
case  of  any  new  earthwork  being  executed  in 
their  vicinity. 

Of  these  demands  for  the  consideration  of 
the  architect  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant is  furnished  by  the  report  of  Col. 
Yolland,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  a railway 
bridge  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  between  Bromley  and  Bickley  stations, 
by  which  seven  out  of  eight  workmen,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  a hut  inside  the  southernmost 
arch  of  the  bridge  in  question,  were  suddenly 
killed.  The  report  professes  to  deal  with  the 
cause  of  the  accident ; and  while  this  is  a 
circumstance  on  which  those  engaged  on 
structural  works  are  to  be  congratulated,  the 
lesson  pointed  by  the  catastrophe  is  one  that 
much  deserves  attention. 

The  failure  of  the  Ivy  Bridge,  the  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  states,  was  due  to  the 
subsidence  of  the  north  pier.  It  is  not  quite 
intelligible  what  the  reporter  means  by  saying 
“ the  base  of  the  pier  appeared  to  have  passed 
through  the  footings  on  to  soft  yellow  clay  ” ; 
but  we  conclude  the  meaning  is  that  the 
footings  were  laid  on  a structure  of  this  clay, 
overlying  the  blue  clay.  Without  speaking  too 
positively  as  to  the  precise  geological  age  of 
the  deposits  in  question,  we  are  awai’e,  from 
personal  experience,  of  the  existence  in  this 
part  of  Kent  of  an  extremely  treacherous 
yellow  clay,  often  mixed  with  the  dibris  of 
shells,  which  will  stand  at  hardly  any  slope,  I 


and  with  which  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  deal. 
A large  cutting  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
near  New  Cross,  long  gave  excessive  trouble 
from  the  presence  of  this  material ; and  on  the 
Gravesend  and  Rochester  Railway,  in  a small 
cutting  of  less  than  10  ft.  deep,  the  occurrence 
of  this  shell-bearing  clay  rendered  necessary 
an  amount  of  excavation,  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  depth  of  the  cutting.  In  the 
case  of  Ivy  Bridge  it  appears  to  bo  the  opinion 
of  the  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  this 
layer  of  yellow  clay  acted  as  a lubricant, 
allowing  the  pier  to  move  laterally  to  the 
north  about  12  in.,  while  at  the  same  time 
sinking  vertically  about  1 ft.  2 in.  Our 
own  experience  of  similar  soils  leads  us  to 
regard  this  opinion  as  highly  probable.  The 
important  question,  liowever,  here  arises,  “ how 
long  a time  did  this  squeezing  and  sliding 
process  occupy?  ” As  to  this,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  all  the  information  that  can  be  collected. 
Col.  Yolland’s  report  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  movement  as  comparatively  recent,  and  as 
not  unobserved.  But  as  a question  cf  public 
safety,  the  notation  of  the  length  of  warning 
that  is  given  by  any  structure  sliding  or 
tottering  to  a fall  is  of  primary  importance. 
On  this  we  had  occasion  to  remark  as  to  the 
fall  of  the  Bradford  chimney.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  all  architects  or  persons 
occupying,  or  having  charge  of  buildings 
erected  on  treacherous  soils,  to  have  the  fullest 
information  that  can  be  collected  as  to  the 
length  of  warning  that  is  given  of  disasters. 

Col.  Yolland  thinks  it  probable  that  “ the 
subsidence  of  the  north  pier,  after  having 
stood  for  twenty-four  years  without  exibiting 
any  weakness  of  any  kind,  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  removal  of  tho  earth  under 
the  north  arch,  and  that  the  water,  during  a 
somewhat  wet  season,  had  passed  down  to  the 
clay  under  that  arch,  softened  it,  and  permitted 
the  clay  to  be  pushed  upward,  lifting  up  the 
rails  of  the  gas-works  siding  to  the  extent  of 
about  -i  in.,  and  allowing  the  north  pier  to  settle 
down  and  then  slide  towai-ds  the  north.”  The 
only  hesitation  that  we  feel  in  accepting  this 
view  is  due  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
pervious character  of  clay.  The  surface  of  clay 
is  only  to  a certain  extent  absorbent,  and 
becomes  softer  and  more  slippery  from  rain ; 
but  unless  that  be  “poached”  or  puddled  into 
the  mass  below  by  the  feet  of  horses  or  other 
means,  the  clay  itself  acts  as  a lute  to  keep  the 
water  from  sinking  in.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
main  difference  between  the  pervious  and  the 
impervious  soils  of  the  geologist. 

It  is  conceivable  that  if  any  passage  that 
might  act  as  a funnel  was  unintentionally 
formed,  the  rain  might  penetrate  between  the 
yellow  and  the  blue  clay,  thus  facilitating  the 
sliding  of  tho  former,  with  everything  that  it 
supported,  on  the  latter.  But  the  usual  semi- 
fittid  character  of  the  yellow  clay  is  enough  to 


account  for  movement,  even  without  any  addi- 
tional dose  of  water ; and  we  are  more  dis- 
posed to  look  to  the  removal  of  earth  which  had 
acted  as  a counterbalance-weight,  than  to  any 
other  cause,  for  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  pier. 
Experience  has  shown  how  slight  a matter  may- 
turn  the  scale  of  a balance.  No  one  who  had 
not  investigated  the  subject  would  have  antici- 
pated that  so  slight  an  addition  to  the  load 
borne  by  the  girders  of  a railway  bridge  as  waa 
caused  by  the  spreading  of  2 in.  or  3 in.  of  gravel 
over  the  roadway,  would  be  enough  to  make 
all  the  difference  between  safety  and  destruc- 
tion. Yet  it  came  out  clearly  on  the  inquest 
on  the  persons  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  Dee 
Bridge,  at  Chester,  in  1847,  that  it  was  to  this 
very  cause  that  the  catastrophe  was  duo.  The 
factor  of  safety  in  the  structure  was  far  more 
closely  approached  than  the  engineer  was  aware, 
and  the  additional  tons  of  material,  which  came 
to  more  than  the  platelayers  inany  way  thought 
about,  so  strained  the  power  of  resistance  that 
the  first  succeeding  train  broke  down  the  main 
girders.  We  should  like  to  know  the  cubic 
quantity  and  weight  of  earth  that  had  been, 
removed, — for  the  purpose,  as  we  understand,  of 
widoniug  the  line, — in  the  presentcase.  Whether 
our  theory  be  right  or  not,  it  is  highly  important 
to  have  all  the  facts,  among  which  those  deter- 
mining tho  dates  of  the  movement  are  not  tho 
least  important. 

Very  different  in  its  geological  circumstances 
was  the  failure  of  the  retaining  wall  at  tho 
Vriog  cutting,  on  the  Dolgelly  Railway,  near 
Barmouth,  on  the  evening  of  the  Ist  current. 
There  the  line  of  i*ailway,  so  far  from  lying  on 
soft  clay,  runs  along  the  face  of  a cliff,  some 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  above  the  sea.  Above  tho  rail- 
way, again,  is  the  tunipike-road,  sustained  by 
walling,  which  is  said  to  have  been  loosened  by 
the  late  heavy  rains.  The  spot  had  been  passed 
by  a watchman  not  long  previously  to  the 
passage  of  the  train,  when  all  was  clear;  and 
it  was  conjectured  that  it  was  the  vibration 
caused  by  the  train  itself  that  finally  brono-ht 
down  a portion  of  this  wall.  At  all  events,  the 
engine  came  upon  a mass  of  dtibris  which 
precipitated  it,  together  with  the  tender,  on  to 
the  beach  below. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  speak  with  any  decision 
without  a visit  to  the  spot ; but  it  may  bo  well 
hero  to  remark  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  fall 
of  retaining  walls  is  diie  to  the  omission  of 
proper  wecp-holes.  The  scarp  of  a rock, 
supported  by  a retaiuiug-wall,  may  either  be 
drained,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  its 
revetment,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  become  the 
background  of  a thin  vortical  sheet  of  water, 
held  up  by  the  masonry.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
little  addition  to  the  height  of  the  column,  such 
as  may  be  caused  by  heavy  rain,  maybe  enough 
either  to  overthrow  the  wall,  or  so  far  to  balance 
a 
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its  equipoise  that  the  vibration  of  a train 
will  be  destructive.  Whether  this  -was,  or  was 
not,  the  case  in  the  Vriog  cutting  we  trust  the 
inquest  will  make  plain.  In  all  cases  of  the  fall 
of  buildings  that  have  stood  for  years  there 
must  be  a cause,  and  the  interest  of  architec- 
ture demands  that  the  cause,  in  erery  case,  ho 
made  plain.  Things  do  not  tumble  of  them- 
selves, nor  is  time  alone  an  element  of  over- 
throw. 

This  rcmai'k  very  forcibly  applies  to  another 
case  of  failure,  in  a building  that  has  stood  for 
upwards  of  6vo  centuries.  “ Several  large 
gaps,”  the  morning  papers  anuouace,  ” have, 
during  the  past  few  days,  shown  themselves  iu 
the  great  central  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral.” It  is  added  that  Mr.  Pearson,  when 
called  in,  declared  the  tower  to  be  unsafe, 
and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  given 
orders  to  have  it  taken  down.  It  is  a matter 
of  much  interest  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
so  serious  a fuilui'o.  The  fall  of  a spii’e 
may  be  due  to  the  decay  of  wood-work ; but 
in  a stone  tower  there  seems  to  he  no  room 
for  decay.  In  the  case, — which  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers,  and  as  to 
which  we  laid  before  them  the  result  of  personal 
examination  on  tho  spot, — of  the  ancient 
tower  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  the  excellence  of 
the  work  of  the  old  church  - builders  was 
exhibited  in  an  nnuiistaknblc  manner.  The 
movement  in  the  tower  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
which,  but  for  the  prompt  and  etticacious 
measures  taken  for  its  arrest,  would  have 
resulted,  iu  a few  hours,  in  the  fall,  not  only  of 
tho  tower,  but  also  certainly  of  the  north 
transept,  and  probably  of  a considerable  part  of 
the  chancel  of  the  church,  was  due  to  tho  un- 
scrupulous manner  in  which  holes  had  been 
hewed  out  from  the  very  piers  of  the  tower 
itself  for  the  construction  of  tombs.  It  will  be 
important  to  ascertain  whether  any  similar 
liberties  have  been  taken  at  Peterborough. 

It  will  be  also  important  to  know  the  geolo- 
gical facts  of  the  case.  Peterborough  stands 
on  tho  very  edge  of  the  Fens;  but  as  to  what 
stratum  directly  imderlies  the  abbey  we  arc 
unaware.  iEtbelred  is  said  to  have  obtained 
from  Pope  Agatho  extraordinary  privileges  for 
the  Abbey  of  Medeshampstead  in  080,  by 
which  it  was  raised  to  tho  privileges  of  a vice- 
Papal  see, — pilgi-images  to  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  this  monastery  being  allowed,  for 
certain  reasons,  to  be  equivalent  to  a pilgri- 
mage to  Rome  itself.  Its  abbot  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  1538.  The  last  abbot,  John 
Chambers,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  tho  new 
see  of  Peterborough  in  1541  or  1542.  A copper 
coin,  or  token,  exists,  which  bears  two  swords 
crossed,  between  three  crosslots,  on  the  obverse  ; 
and  the  legend,  ” The  overseer’s  halfpenny  of 
Peterborough,  16G9,”  on  the  reverse.  But  these 
arc  not  tho  arms  of  the  see  of  Peterborough, 
which  are  “ gules,  two  keys  crossed  in  saltire, 
or,  between  four  cross  crosslets  fitchy.”  (The 
latter  are  shown  sable  in  tho  peerage  we  con- 
sulted, hut  this  would  be  false  heraldry) . The 
tomi  is  said  to  he  naturally  very  badly  off  for 
water,  tho  supply  being  taken  chiefly  from 
shallow  wells.  We  refer  to  this  not  as  regards 
any  action  taken  under  an  Act  passed  in  1870 
for  obtaining  a supply  of  water  from  Wils- 
thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  eleven  miles 
distant,  and  the  opening  of  new  springs  under 
the  powers  of  that  Act,  but  as  serving  to  indi- 
cate that  tho  town,  and  thus  possibly  the 
cathedra],  are  most  probably  situate  on  the 
paljcolithic  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Nene. 
At  all  events,  why  a tower  founded  in  1350 
should  suddenly  give  warning  of  decay  in  1883, 
is  one  of  those  phenomena  the  clear  explanation 
of  which  is  a debt  due  to  Architecture  herself. 

The  architect  cannot  be  too  much  on  his 
guard  against  the  treacherous  character  of  clay 
as  a foundation.  Under  that  common  title  are 
comprised,  indeed,  a large  variety  of  strata,  of 
different  physical  characters  as  well  as  of 
different  geological  ages.  But  the  difference 
between  the  plastic  clays  of  tho  tertiary  and 
post-tertiary  epochs,  and  the  clay  slates  of  the 
Laurentian  deposits,  is  mainly  a difference  in 
consolidation.  Heavy  pressure  for  long  periods 
of  time  has  driven  the  water  not  only  from  its 
mGchanical  mixture,  but,  it  may  be  thought, 
from  its  chemical  alliance  with  the  alumina  of 
the  ancient  rocks.  Thus  what  was  onco  a series 
of  annual  deposits  of  lake  or  river  mud  has 
become  compressed  and  soliditied  into  a form 
resembling  the  leaves  of  a book  when  those 
leaves  have  become  adherent  to  one  another. 
And  BO  much  have  these  leaves  become  altered 


in  texture  in  this  scculai*  press  that  they  are 
actually  employed  as  the  covering  of  roofs,  to 
torn  off  water,  which  they  no  longer  absorb. 
Between  the  Welsh  clay  slate,  however,  and  the 
Kentish  yellow  clay  there  is  an  indefinite  series 
of  beds,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  more 
or  less  hardness,  compactness,  and  dryness. 
Tho  London  cl.ay  at  some  depth  requires  the 
use  of  tho  pick  to  make  any  serious  cutting  iu 
its  substance,  although  the  soft  rock,  which  is 
its  true  character,  may  show  little  or  no  signs 
of  stratification.  The  Oxford  clay,  again,  which 
also  requires  the  use  of  the  pick,  comes  out  in 
cakes  or  plates,  very  distinctly  stratified,  often 
marked  in  the  bods  with  glittering  ammonites, 
of  golden  aspect,  and  capable  of  resisting  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  for  some  years  before  it 
returns  to  mud  under  heavy  rain.  The  ” Rab” 
of  Pembrokeshire,  which  resembles  the  “ killas  ” 
of  Cornwall,  is  an  indurated  and  stratified  clay, 
which  breaks  into  small  nodules  almost  like 
those  into  which  serpentine  divides.  These  are 
sufficiently  baked  by  nature  to  form  excellent 
footpaths.  Some  beds  form  very  fair  horse 
roads,  although  under  the  action  of  wheels  they 
are  not  long  in  returning  to  mud.  Tho  vary- 
ing, but  usually  abominable,  character  of  the 
roads  in  Pembrokeshire  is  duo  to  the  use  of 
rab,  poverty  being  as  usual  a bad  economist, 
and  the  avoidance  of  tho  first  cost  of  stone 
metalling  entailing  a far  greater  expense  on 
the  owners  of  vehicles  that  frequent  the 
cheaply-covered  roads.  In  parts  of  Pembroke- 
shire, again,  clay  slate  is  used  for  road  metal, 
with  much  the  same  results  as  the  hardest 
rab. 

With  the  use  of  these  naturally  indurated 
clays  may  bo  compared  that  of  brickbats, 
clinkers,  and  burned  clay.  Wo  have  experience 
of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  last  material 
in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  on  some 
sections  of  the  Midland  Railw.ay.  as  ballast.  It 
is,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  the  worst 
ballast  anywhere  used.  If  well  burned,  it  forms, 
in  the  first  instance,  an  admirable  bed  for  the 
sleepers.  But  it  at  once  commences  a process 
of  disintegration,  which  tho  use  of  the  plate- 
layers’ beaters  hastens.  It  first  becomes  sticky, 
then  ceases  to  drain  water  through  its  iuter- 
stices,  and  finally  returns  to  mud.  Broken 
bricks  behave  much  in  tho  same  way,  their 
power  of  resisting  disintegration  varying  with 
the  degree  of  burning,  as  well  as,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  nature  of  the  clay.  Even 
clinker-burned  bricks  ai’e  not  absolutely  reliable 
a 8 material  for  roads,  though  the  true  clinker,  or 
slag  from  iron  and  lead  works,  forms  an  admir- 
able road  metal. 

Such  being  the  unreliable  character  of  clay 
when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  even 
where,  by  natural  or  artifleial  means,  it  has 
been  to  a very  groat  extent  deprived  of  water, 
and  indurated  accordingly,  it  is  obviously  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  architect  to  collect  any 
instances  of  tho  behaviour  of  this  geological 
rock  in  situ,  especially  when  exposed  to  any 
change  of  pressure  or  of  exposure.  As  to  this, 
the  railway  works  of  the  past  half-century, 
and  the  sewerage  and  tunnel  works  of  London 
and  the  Thames  valley,  afford  some  very  im- 
portant data. 

When  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
was  commenced,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
adopted  an  ellipsoidal  cross  section  for  his 
tunnels,  which  were  all  provided  with  brick 
inverts.  The  Watford  tunnel  penetrated  such 
solid  chalk  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fox,  who 
was  resident  on  that  contract,  suggested  the 
omission  of  the  invert,  and  that  the  side  walls 
of  the  tunnel,  instead  of  resting  on  a stone 
skewback,  which  formed  tho  abutment  of  tho 
invert,  should  bo  built  with  the  footings  usual 
to  a wall  of  curved  batter.  Mr.  Stephenson 
approved  this  suggestion,  which  effected  a 
saving  of  more  tha7i  31.  per  yard  run  of  the 
tunnel,  and  this  important  work  was  executed 
accordingly,  with  complete  success. 

The  economy  thus  attained  at  Watford  stimu- 
lated Jlr.  Bii-kenshaw,  then  x-esident  on  the 
Camden  Town  contract,  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  tho  section  without  invert  for  the  Primrose- 
hill  tunnel.  The  structure  was  accordingly 
commenced  on  this  plan.  But  it  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far  when  it  became  evident  that 
what  miners  call  “ creep  ” was  going  on.  The 
bottom  of  the  excavation  rose,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superinciunbent  mass.  And  it  soon 
became  clear  that  if  the  tunnel  were  made 
without  an  invert,  the  time  would  not  be  long 
before  it  would  become  wholly  impassable  ; in 
part  fi'om  the  rising  of  the  floor,  and  in  part  from 


the  squeezing  inward  of  the  sides.  In  fact,  the 
whole  mass  of  clay  that  forms  Primrose-hill, 
hard  as  it  was  to  the  touch,  and  requiring  the 
use  of  the  pick  for  its  e.xcavatiou,  is  proved  by 
the  experience  of  this  tunnel  to  be  a true  semi- 
fluid ; slow,  no  doubt,  in  the  motion  of  its 
particles,  but  moving  with  all  the  force  duo  te 
the  weight  of  the  mass  above  the  point  undex' 
trial. 

If  any  doubt  ho  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  London  clay,  although 
apparently  solid,  and  so  hai'd  as  to  i*equire  the 
use  of  the  pick  in  excavation,  acts  with  tho  slow 
but  formidable  force  of  a true  semi-fluid,  the 
statement  may  be  suppoi-ted  by  the  experience  . 
of  the  small  footway-tunnel  under  the  Thames 
at  Tower-hill.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
there  should  be  published  a full  account  of  that 
ingenious  and  snccessful  work.  We  speak  of  it 
from  memory,  having  visited  it  during  progress, 
but  we  believe  that  the  wish  for  a good  descrip- 
tion of  its  detail  has  long  since  been  expressed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

The  little  tunnel  in  question  was  essentially 
a 6-ft.  or  7-ft.  ch-iftway,  bored  through  the 
London  clay.  It  avoided  tho  enormous  expendi- 
tui*e  incuri-ed  by  its  precursor,  the  original 
Thames  Tunnel,  by  being  laid  out  at  a depth 
that  allowed  of  this  natural  protection  from 
the  inburst  of  the  river.  A cix’cular  shield,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  was  xised  in  the  front  of 
the  works,  the  miners  cutting  out  the  clay,  a 
; portion  at  a time,  in  advance  of  the  shield, 
which  was  then  pushed  forward,  and  the  space 
which  it  had  occupied  filled  up  by  wrougbt-iron 
tubing,  in,  wo  think,  three  segments,  to  form 
the  permanent  sides  of  tho  bore.  Through  holes 
in  these  plates  grout  was  forced,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  interstices  between  the  outside  of  tho  plates 
and  tho  inside  of  tho  excavation.  To  this, 
which  we  regarded  fii'st  a.?  useless,  and  secondly, 
as  positively  objectionable,  as  bringing  lime 
into  contact  with  wrought-iron  plates,  we  have 
before  demurred ; but  with  this  one  exception 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  undertaking  was  re- 
markably skilful  and  happy.  We  may  add  that 
the  use  of  the  olecti'ic  telegraph  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  a degree  that  no  one 
who  had  not  the  practical  exixerience  of 
running  long  headings  without  this  appliance 
can  realise. 

But  tho  point  of  interest  to  our  present  in 
qixiry  is  this  : — The  shield  was  advanced  ^vith 
but  slight  pressure  into  the  excavation  prepared 
for  it.  But  when  tho  work  was  suspended  for 
two  or  three  shifts  (as  for  Sxxudays,  for  example) , 
the  difficulty  of  moving  the  shield  became 
greater,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  delay. 

It  was  quite  conceivable  that  if  this  structure 
had  been  left  alone  for  a certain  time  it  would, 
have  become  immovable,  or  at  least  have  broken 
before  it  could  have  been  pushed  forward  as  a' 
whole.  This  was  duo  to  precisely  the  same 
semi-fluid  action  of  tho  clay  as  at  Primrose- 
hill,  and  although  in  ono  case  the  geological 
rock  in  question  was  below  the  river,  and  in  the 
other  well  above  water  level,  besides  being 
massed  in  a form  likely  to  throw  off  water  as 
much  as  possible,  the  action  was  identical.  As 
to  the  rapidity  of  action,  indeed,  in  the  two 
cases,  we  cannot  speak  with  certitude.  It  may  i 
have  boon  greater  under  the  Thames  than  above  I 
it  5 but  we  are  by  no  means  clear  that  such  was  | 
the  case.  But  that  in  both  cases  a slow  steady  I 
movement  of  the  particles  of  the  clay  to  fill  up  l 
the  hole  that  had  been  cut  through  it  took  y 
place,  and  that  it  did  so  with  the  force  of  semi-  y 
fluid  action,  is  a i)Ositivo  fact.  And  it  is  one,  U 
wo  may  add,  of  which  it  is  of  great  importance  > 
for  all  those  who  build  on  this  stratum  to  be  E 
fully  aware. 

In  those  costly  works  which  have  been  exe-  n 
exited  on  the  Northern  and  Westdrn  lines  from  r 
London,  and  which  are  now  in  course  of  execu-  U 
tion  on  the  South-Western  and  some  other  lines,  ij 
modification  of  the  ox'iginal  cross  section  of  b 
the  cuttings  is  not  unusual.  In  some,  the  bottom  M 
of  the  slope  is  replaced  by  brickwork ; in  some,  ij 
by  a concrete  wall.  Tho  three-arched  bridges  H 
are  underpinned,  and  a double  width  for  the  I 
line  is  attained  as  cheaply  as  may  be.  Now,  in  I 
any  case  where  pressure  on  the  London  clay  is  : | 
seriously  modified  by  these  works,  the  greatest  . j 
vigilance  should  be  exorcised.  We  do  not  by  I 
any  means  assert  that  the  fall  of  the  Ivy  Bridge  'B 
was  due  to  the  removal  of  pressure,  and  the  dis-  M 
turbance  of  counterpoise.  We  should  dechn  b 
to  commit  ourselves  to  a positive  expression  of  ' J 
opinion  on  the  subject,  under  any  circumstances,  ,■ 
without  being  professionally  asked  to  do  so.  .k 
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And,  in  point  of  fact,  wo  Bave  not  inspected  the 
spot. 

But  wo  think  it  will  become  apparent,  from 
the  esporience  above  detailed,  that  the  cause  of 
the  movement  ia  more  likely  to  have  lain  in  the 
disturbance  of  equipoise  than  iti  any  infiltration 
of  water  under  a pier  that  had  stood  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  And  whether  that  bo  the 
case  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  the  subject  is  ono 
demanding  the  very  serious  attention  of  pro- 
fessional men. 

'VV’o  may,  indeed,  add  to  the  proofs  which  wc 
have  before  cited  of  the  slow  but  sure  move- 
ment of  apparently  solid  London  clay  an  illus- 
tration within  tho  knowledge  of  every  reader. 
Who  has  not  looked,  with  distaste  if  not  w'ith 
wonder,  at  the  largo  cast-iron  ai*ched  girders 
that  span,  at  frequent  intervals,  tho  open 
cutting  between  Euston  and  Camden -town 
stations  ? To  wbat  is  the  presence  of  those 
ugly  struts  duo  ? The  answer  is,  to  tho  creep 
of  tho  London  clay.  The  rctainiug-walls 
through  this  cutting  were  built  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  on  the  most  approved  sec- 
tion, in  1835.  They  are  founded  on  a layer 
of  2 ft.  of  concrete,  and  the  bottom  of  that 
layer,  being  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  a 
tangent  to  the  onter  curve  of  the  wall  at 
the  spot,  was  expected  to  act  as  an  abutment, 
and  to  bear  up  the  retaining-wall  against  any 
thrust  due  to  auy  movement  of  the  clay 
behind  it.  And  so,  for  some  time  no  doubt,  tho 
work  stood.  We  are  not  now  aware  of  the  date 
of  the  insertion  of  tho  struts,  of  the  character 
of  the  menace  which  led  to  their  introduction, 
or  whether  the  distance  between  the  walls  was 
found  to  be  diminishing,  or  tho  balance  Tine  of 
tho  railway  to  bo  rising.  But  having  given 
details  with  which  wc  are  personally  familiar, 
we  point  to  those  others  which  are  beyond  our 
own  actxial  knowledge,  but  of  which  the  facts 
are  patent  to  all  the  world,  while  their  history, 
if  accessible,  will  be  found  to  afford  afresh  proof 
of  the  treacherous  and  unstable  character  of 
foundations  on  London  clay,  when  the  equi- 
poise which  has  subsisted  for  centm-ies  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  work  of  man. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 

The  splendid  volume  giving  an  account  of 
the  restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,*  is  of  interest  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  includes  a history  of  Avhat  is  known  of 
the  building  and  establishment  connected  with 
it  from  the  earliest  time,  by  Jlr.  Seymour,  the 
lireccntor  of  the  cathedral,  and  an  account  of 
the  whole  process  of  restoration,  the  state  in 
which  the  building  was  and  that  to  which  it  has 
been  brought,  written  by  Mr.  Street,  who 
undertook  to  complete  this  portion  of  the  work 
on  tho  death  of  Mr.  R.  J.  ffing,  who  had  been 
occupied  on  it ; and  this  essay  was  the  last 
writing  which  Mr.  Street  produced  on  a pro- 
fessional subject,  it  having  been,  in  fact,  com- 
pleted only  a few  days  before  his  death.  The 
essay  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  account 
which  it  gives  of  the  gradual  progress  made  m 
tracing  out  as  far  as  possible  the  original  design 
of  tho  building,  but  also  for  the  full  expression 
of  the  writer’s  views  in  regard  to  the  principle 
of  restoration  and  the  much-argued  question  of 
tlic  manner  in  which  Mediceval  buildings  were 
carried  out,  and  the  degree  of  individual  free- 
dom allowed  to  the  workmen,  on  which  latter 

head  Mr.  Street’s  sober  and  considerate  remarks 

are  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  some 
of  those  sentimental  enthusiasts  who  think  that 
Mcdiicval  cathedra’s  arose  spontaneously  by  the 
itisiiiration  of  the  workmen.  The  account  is 
profusely  illustrated  by  engravings,  two  of 
which  wo  are  enabled  to  reproduce  in  this 
number  of  the  Buthier,  and  tho  binding,  paper, 
and  printing  are  of  the  most  sumptuous  descrip- 
tion. This  high  finish  in  tho  production  of  tho 
book  has  been  adopted,  in  part  because  it  was 
desired  to  make  it  a mcinorial  volume  to  the 
memory  of  ?>lr.  Street,  as  well  as  a memorial 
of  tho  munificence  of  Mr,  Roc,  who  boro 
tho  whole  expense  of  tho  restoration.  As  a 
formal  recognition  of  his  claims  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  volume  opens  with  a dedicatory  pre- 
face to  him,  written  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

* Tbe  CutSiedrul  of  tho  Holv  Trinity,  commonly  rallod 
Christ  Churcli  Cathedral,  Dublin:  an  Account 'of  the 
Ee.storation  of  tbo  Fuhrir,  by  George  Edmund  Street, 
R.A.  Widi  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Cathedral  hy 
Edward  Syymour,  M.A.,  and  a Dedication  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D,  London : Sntton  Sharpe  i Co. 


Portraits  of  Mr.  Roc,  of  the  Lord  Primate,  and 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  arc  introduced ; that 
of  Mr.  Street  might  well  liave  been  added ; the 
want  of  it  seems  the  only  deficiency  in  the  book. 

Wg  have  not  space  to  dwell  specially  on 
Mr.  Seymour’s  historical  chapter.  It  records 
tho  probable  founding  of  the  original  cathedral, 
of  which  only  a few  bits  of  carved  stone  are 
now  remaining,  by  Sitricus  or  Sitric,  king  of 
Dublin,  who,  about  1038,  “gave  to  the  blessed 
Trinity  and  to  Donat,  first  bishop  of  Dublin,  a 
place  on  which  to  build  a church  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  ” ; it  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
secular  foundation,  but  established  as  a monastic 
ono  a little  later  than  tho  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  church  was  then  apparently  re- 
built as  a priory  church,  with  a short  choir  with 
an  apsidal  termination.  At  tho  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  tho  steeple  was  blown  down, 
and  towards  tho  middle  of  the  same  century  the 
choir  was  rebuilt  on  a long  and  narrow  plan,  ' 
probably  much  inferior  in  effect,  even  in  its  best 
days,  to  tho  original  choir.  Henry  VIII.  dis- 
solved the  Priory,  and  established  a Dean  and 
Cliaptor  and  constituted  it  a cathedral  founda- 
tion. In  15C2  the  vault  pushed  out  the  walls 
of  the  nave,  and  fell  in,  carrying  away  also  the 
west  front.  “The  southern  arcade  was  replaced 
in  that  same  year  by  a hideous  blank  wall,  and 
the  stono-groinod  roof  by  mean  and  naked 
rafters.”  Subsequently  the  spire  had  to  be 
taken  down,  the  tower  showing  symptoms  of 
inability  to  bear  the  weight.  It  is  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  any- 
thing definite  is  heard  about  tho  reinstating  of 
the  fallen  portion  ; Archbishoj)  Jones  rebuilt  a 
j)art  of  tho  church  which  had  lately  fallen,  and 
repaired  the  steeple,  ijlacing  also  three  vanes 
on  it.  The  state  to  which  the  building  was 
reduced  in  1033  is  graphically  indicated  in  a 
quotation  from  a letter  from  A'l-chbiahop  Bram- 
hall  to  Laud.  After  describing  the  generally 
ruinous  condition  of  the  churches  of  Ireland,  he 
adds,  “ In  Christ  Church,  the  principal  church 
in  Ireland,  whither  tho  Loi’d  Deputy  and 
Council  repair  every  Sunday,  the  vaults  from 
one  end  of  the  minster  to  the  other  are  made 
into  tippling- rooms  for  beer,  wine,  and  tobacco, 
demised  all  to  Popish  recusants,  and  by  them 
and  others  so  much  frequented  in  time  of  divine 
service,  that  though  there  is  no  danger  of 
blowing  up  the  assembly  above  their  heads,  yet 
there  is  of  poisoning  them  with  the  fumes.  The 
table  used  for  the  administration  of  tho  blessed 
Sacrament,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  is  made 
an  ordinary  seat  for  maids  and  apprentices.” 
Dni’ing  Strafford’s  administration,  a public  order 
was  made  prohibiting  such  practices,  and 
enjoining  the  removal  of  all  such  houses  and 
buildings  as  had  been  erected  against  the  walls 
of  the  church  so  as  to  stop  up  light,  end.inrrer 
the  fabric,  “ or  any  way  annoy  the  said  church.” 
Little,  however,  was  done  towards  getting  the 
fabric  into  a better  state  till  the  end  of  the 
centu^,  when  some  repairs  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  then  Dean  and  Chapter. 
An  incident  in  the  history  of  the  cathedi-al, 
shortly  after  this,  was  the  purchase  of  a portion 
of  Renatas  Hai-ris’s  organ,  which  was  built  in 
rivalry  with  one  of  Smith’s  for  the  Temple  Church. 
Smith’s  was  finally  chosen  for  the  Temple,  and 
the  Christ  Church  people  bought  a part  of 
Harris’s,  which  they  subsequently  parted  with, 
for  no  sufficient  reason,  to  the  parish  of  Wolver- 
hampton. Tho  cathedral  is  thus  connected  with 
a very  celebrated  musical  controversy,  for  such 
that  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  rival 
organ-builders  was.  Another  musical  incident 
in  its  history  is  the  fact  of  the  assistance  of  the 
cathedral  choir,  in  17G2,  in  the  first  performance 
of  the  ‘ Messiah,”  which  Handel  undertook  in 
Dublin,  on  the  special  condition  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Christ  Church  choir,  which  seems 
to  have  preserved  its  status  and  repute  through- 
out all  the  architectural  vicissitudes  of  the 
establishment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  then  Dean  aiid  Chapter  endeavoured  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  memorialised  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  subject,  but  with  no  avail. 
Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  attempted 
till  tho  accession  of  Archbishop  Trench  in  186-i, 
whose  sympathy  in  the  matter  strengthened  the 
hands  of  those  who  wished  to  restore  the 
cathedral,  and  led.  to  one  definite  step,  the 
©’’gsgon’^nt  of  Mr.  Street  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  cathedi-al.  His 
report  did  a good  deal  to  awaken  public  interest 
in  the  subject,  but  no  means  for  acting  upon  it 
were  available,  and  in  1871  the  Irish  Chm-ch  Act 


operated  to  dissolve  the  capitular  body  and 
deprive  Christ  Church  of  its  endowments. 
When,  as  Mr.  Seymour  says  with  somewhat 
amusing  naivetd,  “every  earthly  prop  was  thus 
removed,”  there  came  unexpectedly  the  generous 
and  public-spirited  offer  of  Mr.  Henry  Roe  to 
restore  the  building  at  his  own  sole  cost  j and, 
without  regarding  this  assistance  as  super- 
human, as  Mr.  Seymour's  words  would  seem  to 
imply,  it  is  au  instance  of  liberality  worthy  of 
the  highest  recognition. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  w'hile  to  run 
through  the  maiu  points  in  the  historic 
account,  as  tho  'acalo  and  cost  of  the  book  will 
render  it  unattainable  by  any  bub  a minority  of 
the  public.  The  real  intere.st  of  the  volume 
from  our  point  of  view  consists,  however,  in  tho 
narrative  by  Mr.  Streetof  bis  method  of  dealing 
with  the  cathedral ; which  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  to  facts,  but  includes  some  general 
criticisms  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  old  buildings.  It  must  bo  premised  that  for 
the  most  pai't  the  work  at  Christ  Church  was 
literally  a “restoration”  of  %vhat  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  It  was  not  a restoration 
in  tho  senso  in  which  the  word  is  more  com- 
monly understood,  and  which  implies  tho  re- 
pairing and  re-instating  of  details  that  have 
decayed,  the  removal  of  the  lumber  of  various 
ages,  and  tho  cleaning  of  the  stonework,  &c. 
These  usual  branches  of  work  in  a cathedral 
restoration  imply  that  the  main  portion  of  the 
architecture  is  there  in  a recognisable  form, 
though  decayed  and  dilapidated.  But  in  Chrisf. 
Church  Cathedral  the  case  was  worse.  The  old 
building  for  tbe  most  part  might  be  said  to  Lave 
practically  disappeared,  and  tbe  problem  really 
was  to  rebuild  it  as  nearly  as  possible  iu  itn 
original  form,  from  tho  information  which  could 
be  obtained  from  a few  scattered  fragments,  ii 
pier  hero  and  an  arch  there,  which  were  left 
sufficiently  complete  to  furnish  the  main  data 
for  renewing  the  design.  R.art  of  tho  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  the  building  was  may 
bo  quoted ; — 

“In  1871,  before  the  work  of  restoration  or  re- 
building -wa-s  commenced,  tlio  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christchurcb,  wa.s  a cruciform  church, 
with  a nave  and  north  aisle  of  six  bays,  and  a long 
choir,  with  north  and  south  aisles  extending  about 
half  its  length.  The  site  of  the  old  south  aisle  of 
the  nave  was  occupied  by  a library,  a chapter-room, 
a robing-room  for  the  choir,  and  a lobby  leading  ti- 
the sexton’s  house,  which  w.is  attached  to  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  nave.  On  the  south  side  of  tho 
choir  was  a modern  entrance,  with  a vestry  oi 
waiting-room  attached ; whilst,  on  its  north  side 
were  a decayed  room,  and  a house  which  occupieu 
tho  site  of  an  old  Lady-ohapol.  Over  tho  intei- 
sectionof  the  transepts,  nave,  and  choir,— supported 
upon  arches  rudely  wrought  in  limestone  and 
covered  with  whitewash,— ross  the  central  tower, 
solidly  built,  but  moan  and  bad  in  all  its  details, 
both  inside  and  out.  The  only  portions  of  tho 
church  in  which  there  was  anything  to  interest  an 
architectural  enthusiast  were  the  two  transepts,  tlic 
north  arcade  and  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  two 
western  arches  of  tho  choir.  The  transepts  had  but 
onoold  external  feature,— the  south  doorway,  form- 
ing tho  principal  entrance  to  the  cathedral,— and 
inside  they  had  been  much  defaced  with  white- 
wash, and  finally  ceiled  with  lath-and-plastor  vaults 
of  tbe  meanest  kind  possible.  The  northern  nave 
wall  w.as  in  a dangerous  state.  Tbe  columns,  built 
of  small  pieces  of  freestone,  with  a core  of  litnt- 
stone  rubble,  were  cracked  and  bulging  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  triforium  and  clearstory  wore  much 
out  of  tho  perpendicular,  and  had  no  doubt  given 
way  before  the  3rd  of  April,  1582,  on  which  day  tbe 
groining  of  tho  nave  fell,  bringing  with  it  the  whole 
of  the  south  arcade,  with  tho  clearstory  and  tri- 
forium  which  it  earned.  The  groining  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  had  also  fallen,  presumably  about 
the  same  time,  and  tho  whole  north  wall  of  this 
aisle,  being  dangerously  out  of  the  perpondiculai . 
had  been  propped  by  an  enormous  m iss  of  masonry 
built  up  against  it  from  the  outside,  and  inclined 
like  a vast  continuous  buttress  against  its  whole 
length,  blocking  up,  while  it  fortunately  preserved, 
tho  old  windows  and  other  remains,  of  which  more 
will  have  to  be  said  hereafter.” 

The  south  wall  of  the  nave,  which  is  described 
in  more  detail  than  we  can  follow  out  hero, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  instances,  occa- 
sionally met  with,  of  the  attempt  to  imitate 
Gothic  work  at  a late  period ; it  boro  an 
inscription  dating  its  building  as  1302,  and 
presented  tbe  appearance  of  having  been  bnilt 
up  partly  with  old  stoues  taken  from  other 
buildings  connected  with  tho  cathedral,  pre- 
serving the  pointed  arch  and  a certain  amount 
of  true  Gothic  detail  oddly  assorted.  But  Mr. 
Street  decided  that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  tbe  retention  of 
it  in  rebuilding  tho  cathodi'al.  Externally  there 
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was  Lardly  a siuglo  old  wrouglit  atone  leftj  and 
no  fe-ature  of  any  architectural  value  or  beauty, 
and  “ the  moat  conservative  of  antiquaries  could 
not  have  felt  a single  pang"  at  bearing  that 
the  exterior  was  to  be  entirely  renewed.  Mr. 
Street,  perhaps,  did  not  fully  realise  how  far 
the  most  “ conservative  of  antiquaries  ” in  these 
clays  is  prepared  to  go;  but  the  statomont sums 
up  clearly  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  what 
remained  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral. 

The  state  of  things  thus  described  justifies 
the  conclusion  expressed  by  Mr.  Street,  that 
whatever  scruples  may  exist  in  ordinary  cases 
as  to  restoring  old  buildings,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  any  plea  for  retaining  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  in  its  late  unrestored  state.  The 
donor  of  the  funds  was,  indeed,  most  anxious 
that  not  an  ancient  stone  which  could  be  re- 
tained ill  its  place  should  be  removed,  a feeling 
•with  which  Mr.  Street  was  entirely  in  accord. 
Hut  in  reference  to  the  general  question  of 
restoration,  Mr.  Street  here  loaves  on  record  an 
answer  to  the  objection  which  wo  now  so  con- 
stantly hear,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  an 
ancient  building,  because  each  age  marks  its 
own  impress  on  everything  -which  it  does.  He 
points  out  that  every  building  has  been  the 
work  of  a number  of  men  under  the  direction  of 
a very  few,  or  of  one  man  only  in  many  cases. 
“ No  feature,  for  example,  is  more  important,  or 
more  affects  the  general  effect  of  a building, 
than  tlie  great  moulded  plinth,  which,  as  in  the 
Vorkshire  ahbep,  forms  tlic  base  to  an  entire 
fabric.  Yet  this  base  must  have  been  designed 
by  one  m-aii  at  once,  in  the  space  of  at  most  a 
few  minutes, — whether  marked  on  a stone  or 
•drawn  on  a sheet  of  paper  matters  not  at  all, — 
And  theu  its  execution  may  have  occupied  a 
gang  of  workmen  for  weeks  or  months.  All 
these  workmen  had  to  work  the  moulding  drawn, 
.^>11  certain  uniform  conditions,  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  with  the  same  tools,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  whatever  for  the  indulgence  of  any  of  the 
personal  tastes  or  fancies  of  individual  work- 
men. What  is  true  of  the  plinth  is  true  of 
almost  every  other  jiortion  of  the  truly  archi- 
tectural features  of  tlie  building.  Yet  the  com- 
bination of  these  strictly  architectural  features 
in  one  whole  is  no  less  the  work  of  one  mind 
and  one  hand  than  -was  the  first  section  of  the 
first  moulding.  The  mere  workman  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  in  no  respect  whatever 
siiperior  to  tho  mere  workman  of  the  nineteenth 
■i'cntury.  Ho  confined  himself  to  doing  what 
■ho  was  told,  implicitly  following  the  directions 
•of  his  master."  An  illustration  of  another 
kind  is  adduced,  in  the  fact  of  tho  bad  building 
of  the  piers  at  Christ  Church,  all  -with  small 
pieces  of  stone  casing,  with  no  bond,  and  filled 
in  with  rubble.  Of  tho  two  or  three  dozen 
masons  who  did  the  work,  one  or  two  at  least 
must  have  known  that  this  was  not  the  way  to 
do  sound  work.  But  they,  like  the  modern 
workman,  threw  off  the  responsibility,  and 
worked  as  they  were  ordered,  with  no  more 
originality  in  tbeir  individual  work  than  so  many 
workmen  of  tho  present  day.  We  commend  this 
practical  piece  of  argument,  derived  from  the 
incontrovertible  facta  of  the  case,  to  those  who 
think  the  Medireval  cathedrals  grew  spontane- 
ously. The  fact  that  a building  is  500  years 
old  is  an  increased  reason  for  feeling,  as  Mr. 
Street  says,  love  and  respect  for  its  very  stones. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  to  build  a repetition  of 
jt  so  that  it  shall  have  the  very  effect  -which  the 
‘ original  had  when  first  built.  It  was  the  design 
• of  one  man,  carried  out  by  workmen  acting 
under  his  orders,  just  as  in  the  practice  of  the 
present  day.  There  might  have  been  less  of 
drawing,  more  of  oral  instruction  to  the  work- 
men, illustrated  on  the  spot  by  as  much  draw- 
ing as  was  necessary,  but  tho  relation  between 
them  and  the  superintending  mind  (by  what- 
ever title  he  may  have  been  known)  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  most  always  have  been, 
for  any  systematic  design  to  be  carried  out. 

But  there  may  be,  on  this  basis,  a question 
as  to  whether  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Street  in  the  restoration  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  was  altogether  the  beat,  or  at  least 
whether  it  was  the  only  right  one.  Only  a few 
scattered  bits  of  tho  original  work  were  left 
from  which  the  original  design  could  be  inferred. 
His  principle  was,  as  that  of  most  restoring 
architects  just  now  would  be,  to  make  the  most 
of  these  as  guides,  a-nd  to  “restore”  what  he 
conceived,  from  these  data,  the  original  edifice 
to  have  been.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  more  a 
(juestiou  of  circumstances  than  it  is  generally  I 
admitted  to  be.  Where  there  is  one  pier  of  an 
arcade  left  in  tolerable  repair,  so  that  there  is 


no  necessity  to  remove  it,  then  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
other  piers,  even  if  the  original  work  has 
entirely  disappeared,  will  follow  the  pattern 
given  by  the  remaining  one.  But  when  it  is 
a question  of  only  probable  conjectui'e,  assisted 
by  a few  stones  -which  give  a probable  but  no 
certain  indication,  then  we  cannot  see  that  tho 
architect  is  necessarily  bound  to  follow  these 
in  rebuilding.  In  tho  former  case  he  can  say 
with  certainty,  “ This  is  the  old  design,  though 
carried  out  afresh  for  the  most  part  with  new 
materials.”  In  the  latter  case  he  can  only  say, 
“ The  details  and  general  arrangement  must 
havebeon  something  like  this  ” ; he  can  only  get 
as  far  as  general  ]>robability.  Now,  so  far  as 
the  interest  of  the  matter  is  to  consist  in 
the  historical  value  of  the  design,  proba- 
bilities are  worth  little  or  nothing.  In 
such  a case  certainties  alone  have  historical 
value;  and  where  certainty  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion it  becomes  in  reality  a matter  of  erecting 
a ne-w  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  business  of  the  architect  is  to  make  the  best 
desigi^  he  can  suitably  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  reiiuircments  of  the  building.  It  is  not 
worth  while  in  such  a case  to  execute  au  inferior 
design  or  inferior  details,  because  they,  or 
something  like  them,  were  probably  there 
before.  If  such  probabilities  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a poor  effect  in  the  general  design  or 
the  details,  inferior  to  what  the  restoring 
arcliitect  knows  how  to  produce  if  left  at 
liberty  to  exercise  his  own  taste,  he  had  better 
exercise  bis  own  taste  and  do  the  very  best  be 
can,  rather  than  restrict  himself  to  inferior 
precedents,  which  are  only  matter  of  doubt,  or 
of  probability  at  best.  Taking  the  whole  account 
of  the  restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
there  seems  rather  too  much  made  of  the  idea 
that  the  old  cathedral  has  been  litex’ally 
“restored”  to  its  owners.  This  cannot  be,  nor 
do  we  see  that  it  was  worth  while  to  go  out  of 
the  way  to  insist  upon  this  view  of  the  matter. 
Tlie  old  building  had  practically  nearly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Synod  (which  is  now  the  title 
of  the  governing  body)  liave  a new  Gothic 
cathedral  by  an  architect  exceptionally  qualified 
for  that  kind  of  task,  in  which  some  of  the  old 
features  have  been  literally  reproduced,  and  in 
which  it  seems  probable  that  the  general  design 
and  character  of  the  original  are  more  or  less 
represented.  But  tho  historical  value  of  great 
portion  of  tho  building  must  now  be,  after  all, 
very  slight,  and  the  ([uestion  still  remains,  how 
much  superior  a building  Mr.  Street  might  have 
produced  if  he  had  held  himself  more  loose  from 
merely  probable  precedents,  and  evolved  the 
finest  phase  of  Gothic  architecture  which  he 
had  been  able  to  produce,  even  with  the  intro- 
duction of  some  absolute  novelty  of  detail,  so 
far  as  that  would  have  been  in  keeping  -wnth 
the  few  actual  remains  of  tho  old  detail. 

The  account  of  tho  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  former  design  was  recovered  is,  however, 
very  interesting.  In  regard  to  tho  plan,  the 
first  indication  was  furnished  by  the  crypt, 
which  preserved  the  old  apsidal  termination  of 
the  east  end.  The  choir  before  the  restoration 
was  a long  narrow  compartment,  which,  in 
reality,  ran  through  the  former  east  window 
and  took  in  the  space  originally  belonging  to 
the  Lady-chapel.  An  arch,  with  Transitional 
ornamentation,  built  into  one  wall  of  the  choir, 
proved  to  bo  the  original  arch  enclosing  the  east 
Aviudow  in  tho  centi’al  compartment  of  the  apse; 
and  an  examination  of  the  wall  of  the  choir  at 
this  point  rovealed  sufficient  data  to  show  the 
angle  of  the  return  faces  of  the  apse,  and  also 
to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  two  arches  and 
window-heads  in  the  return  faces  had  sprung 
at  a loAver  level  than  tho  centre  arch, 
and  were  considerably  narrower, — a very  un- 
usual arrangement.  Tho  setting  out  of  the 
east  end  on  these  data  gave  a line  exactly  co- 
inciding with  that  of  tho  piers  of  the  crypt- 
wall  below.  This  crypt  is  in  itself  very 
curious  ; it  is  one  of  the  most  roughly-built 
crypts  to  be  found,  the  vaulting  being  turned 
from  massive  stunted  square  columns  with 
huge  rough  blocks  projecting  at  the  springing 
as  abaci ; some  of  the  angles  of  the  piers  stop- 
chamfered  with  a small  carved  cap  at  the  stop, 
others  plain.  The  massive  character  of  the 
nave  piers  was  also  remarkable, — massive,  un- 
fortunately, in  appearance  only,  for  they  were 
one  and  all  found  to  be  mere  casings  of  hewn 
stone,  with  no  bond  and  no  through  stones  of 
any  kind,  and  the  interior  filled  not  only  with 
rubble,  but  even  with  pieces  of  timber  and 
rubbish  of  various  kinds.  Nothing  more  dis- 
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creditable  to  Medimval  building  has  ever 
been  brought  to  light,  and  it  seems  amazing 
that  men  who  could  liave  built  a cathedral  at 
all,  and  one  with  originally  many  fine  points  in 
it,  should  have  been  capable  of  building,  in  a 
practical  sense,  so  outrageously  badly.  The  piers 
were  of  such  dimensions  that,  properly  built, 
tliey  would  have  earned  a lofty  steeple,  bat,  as  it 
was,  they  had  split  and  bent  in  all  directions, 
under  tho  moderate  weight  of  the  walls  and 
vault.  As  it  Avas  desired  by  Mr.  Hoe  that  the 
whole  building  should  be  vaulted,  as  much  to 
prevent  further  risk  from  fire  as  for  architec- 
tural reasons,  the  expedient  Avas  adopted  on  the 
north  side  (on  the  south  side  the  whole  of  the 
AA-ork  is  nCAv)  of  shoring  up  the  superstructure 
with  very  solid  timber  centres,  and  taking 
doAvn  and  rebuilding  the  piers  in  a more  solid 
manner.  The  experiment  Avas  a difficult  one, 
as  Mr.  Street  has  said,  but  not  Avhat  we  should 
call  a risky  one ; it  is  simply  a question  of  pro- 
perly - constructed  and  ample  shoring.  In 
another  place  Ave  were  surprised  to-  observe  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  expedient  for  raising  the 
arches  of  the  crossing,  which  were  very 
roughly  built,  and  too  Ioav.  This  was  to  build 
a strong  brick  arch  in  cement  into  the  Avail, 
piece  by  piece;  then,  Avlien  it  had  come  to 
its  bearings,  to  remove  the  wall  and  old  arch 
underneath,  and  turn  new  moulded  stone  arches 
under  tho  brick  relieving  arches.  This  is  spoken 
of  as  something  A-ery  much  out  of  the  Avay; 
Ave  have  seen  it  done  in  a very  matter-of-fact 
manner  in  house  alterations,  by  persons  Avho 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Media>val  precedent  for  it.  Mr.  Street  has 
recorded  that  he  employed  the  same  process  in 
connexion  Avith  the  Avork  for  the  nave  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  and  that  the  contractor  in  conse- 
quence formally  repudiated  all  responsibility,  as 
proper  shoring  was  not  used.  "We  can  only  say, 
What  au  iguornmus  that  contractor  must  have 
been  1 

The  effect  of  these  very  thick  piers  in  the 
nave,  G ft.  thick  to  openings  of  only  about  11  ft., 
is  seen  in  the  engraving  AA'hich  we  publish, 
sliOAving  the  view  of  the  nave  looking  east  * : 
the  manner  in  Avhich  tlie  triforium  and  clear- 
story are  blent  into  one  design,  in  a rather  un- 
usual way,  can  also  be  seen  here.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  the  pier  design,  the  use  of  triple 
fillets  running  up  the  shafts,  Avith  the  necking 
mitred  round  them,  can  just  be  discerned, 
though  the  scale  is  too  small  to  show  its  pecu- 
liar effect  in  marking  the  shafts  with  hori- 
zontal lines.  Among  other  peculiar  points 
mentioned  and  illustrated  is  the  treatment  of 
some  of  tho  capitals  in  the  transepts,  whore  an 
an-is  run  up  the  centre  of  some  of  tho  shafts 
has  its  edge  line  continued  up  into  the  capital, 
and  the  capitals  themselves  are  very  peculiar 
in  design,  partaking  of  the  character  at  once  of 
Romanesque  and  of  later  Gothic.  A strange 
feature  in  the  building  is  illustrated  on  p.  125, 
a shaft  on  Avhich  some  skittish  mason  has 
chosen  to  carve  an  ugly  and  unmeaning  knot  of 
floAvers,  or  something  else,  looking  somewhat 
like  a sponge,  a little  AA-ay  down  the  shaft,  below 
the  necking.  This  excrescence,  which  has  been 
left  untouched  as  a curiosity,  is  a delight- 
ful example  of  what  might  have  been  the 
result  liad  tho  cathedrals  really  been  carried 
out  by  AA'orkmen  exercising  their  own  sweet 
AA’ills,  each  in  his  OAA-n  way.  A modern  archi- 
tect who  Avas  to  find  a workman  performing 
such  a freak  in  one  of  his  buildings,  might  feel 
inclined  to  knock  the  man  over  the  head  with 
his  OAvn  mallet,  and  would  (morally)  serve  him 
right  in  doing  so,  though  it  might  not  be  strictly 
legal.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  building  is 
the  great  prevalence  of  banding  to  the  shafts; 
this  will  bo  observed  in  the  view  showing  the 
restoration  of  the  small  apartment  now  called 
the  Baptistery ; but  there  are  other  more  notable 
examples  than  this.  Tho  said  “ Baptistery”  is 
a restoration,  on  some  apparently  very  slight 
data,  of  au  apartment  which  formerly  adjoined 
the  outer  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  but  which  has 
now  been  rebuilt  one  bay  further  -westward 
than  it  formerly  stood,  in  order  to  avoid  en- 
croaching upon  a narrow  adjoining  thoroughfare. 

In  addition  to  the  cathedral  restoration,  the 
Avork  executed  by  Mr.  Street,  and  of  which  the 
cost  was  defrayed  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Roe,  included  the  erection  of  a Synod-house  on 
an  adjoining  site  on  the  other  side  of  a street, 
and  the  connecting  of  this  house  with  the 
cathedral  in  a very  picturesque  manner  by  a 
segmental  arched  bridge  flying  over  the  street 
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and  connected  by  a broad  flight  of  stone  stairs 
with  the  cathedral.  The  bridge  somewhat 
resembles  that  which  Mr.  Street  had  ijroposed 
to  throw  acro.ss  the  Strand  at  the  site  of  Temple 
Bar,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Law  Courts. 

In  comparing  the  plan  of  the  cathedral  before 
the  restoratiou  with  the  plan  as  it  now  is,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  choir  was  much  longer 
previously,  and  Mr.  Street  reduced  it  in  length 
to  its  Mcdimval  dimensions,  throwing  the 
remainder  of  the  length  eastward  into  a Lady- 
chapel,  as  originally  was  the  arrangement.  In 
connexion  with  this  point  we  may  call  attention 
to  his  remarks,  which  planners  and  builders  of 
churches  would  do  well  to  read.  The  long 
chancels  of  many  modern  churches,  which  are 
quite  out  of  place,  are  derived  from  the  longchoirs 
of  the  later  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  which  were 
the  production  of  an  epoch  when  there  was  an 
immense  multiplication  of  clerical  officers,  who 
were  to  be  set  apart  from  the  laity,  and  for 
whose  accommodation  these  very  long  choirs 
were  built.  Mr.  Street  bas  observed,  “ The 
naves  of  our  cathedrals  were  built  for  the 
people,  who  were  all  intended  to  be  in  sight  of 
the  choir  and  altar.  It  was  by  degrees,  and  by 
a deplorable  perversion  of  the  original  intention, 
that  the  choirs  were  first  filled  with  a larger  staff 
of  clergy,  then  enlarged  for  their  accommodation, 
and  finally  screened  off  from  the  nave  -nith  solid 
nnpierced  screens,  in  imitation  of  arrangements 
which  were  intelbgible  in  monastic  churches, 
but  not  in  others.”  When,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  cathedral  clergy  were  mnch  reduced  in 
numbers,  they  did  not  occupy  the  whole  choir, 
and  henco  came  the  anomaly  of  having  the 
clergy  and  choristers  at  the  west  end  of  “the 
choir,”  the  nave  empty,  and  the  congregation 
given  seats  between  the  clergy  and  the  east  end, 
and  a solid  screen  was  put  across  the  west 
end  of  the  choir,  dividing  it  from  the  nave,  and 
forming  a church  within  a church.  Mr.  Street 
has  left  on  recoi'd  his  protest  against  this  mis- 
use and  misarrangement  of  onr  cathedrals, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  constructional  choir 
is  not  so  long.  He  has  referred  especially  toWest- 
minster  Abbey,  a model  of  what  a church  for  an 
English  Church-service  should  be,  with  a short 
choir  representing  the  apse  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
a long  nave.  Yet  here,  as  he  has  observed,  in  an 
artificially  fenced-off  choir,  a couple  of  hundred 
people,  selected  by  favour  from  the  thousands 
who  would  like  to  join  the  service,  are  seated, 
while  the  larger  congregation  in  the  nave  are  cut 
off  by  a solid  screen  from  the  sight  of  the  choir, 
clergy,  and  from  proper  participation  in  the 
service.  The  proper  use  of  such  buildings 
would  be  the  use  of  nave  and  choir  at  one  time 
and  for  one  service,  the  clergy  and  singers 
occupying  the  choir  and  the  congregation  the 
nave.  We  quite  concur  vrith  this  in  the  main, 
and  certainly  as  regards  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  present  arrangement  of  which  for  service 
is  deplorable.  Mr.  Street  was  well  known  to  he 
80  devoted  a Churchman  that  even  the  most 
clerically-minded  of  ritualists  may  be  willing 
to  accept  a practical  remark  of  this  kind, 
coming  from  him,  as  worth  serious  consideration. 

We  have  referred  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s 
Dedicatory  Preface.  This  is  addressed  “ to 
Henry  Roe,  esq.,  D.L.,”  and  setsforth  the  primary 
reason  of  the  publication,  in  the  feeling  “that 
some  fitting  record  should  be  made  of  what 
had  been  achieved  by  this  remarkable  com- 
bination of  generosity  with  the  highest 
architectural  skill.  Justice  to  both  demanded 
that  the  story  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,— 
its  rise,  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history,  both 
structural  aud  political,  its  long  years  of 
iwglect  and  decay,  culminating  in  what  seemed 
likely  to  prove  its  absolute  extinction, — should 
be  fully  told.”  It  was  felt  that  the  volume 
could  not  be  fitly  dedicated  to  any  one  but  the 
donor  of  the  funds  which  rendered  the  work  pos- 
sible ; and  Sir  Theodore  expresses  the  hope  that, 
as  “ good  and  noble  deeds  are  the  seeds  of  ever- 
spreading  goodness  and  nobleness,”  this  volume 
“may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  works  precious 
to  mankind,  conceived  in  a kindred  spirit.”  Of 
the  spirit  in  which  this  work  was  done  we  are 
reminded  by  a quotation  from  Mr.  Roe’s  letter 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  containing  the 
first  expression  of  his  wish  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  restoration, — “In  offering  this  donation 
to  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,  I wish 
especially  to  make  it  a thank-offering  to  the 
Creat  Head  of  the  Church  for  mercies  granted 
me,  and  for  prosperity  far  greater  than  I have 
ever  either  desired  or  deserved.”  We  may  add 
one  word  in  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  the 
volume  in  which  the  record  has  been  enshrined. 


The  beautiful  paper,  wide  margins,  the  number 
and  high  character  of  the  illustrations,  and  the 
richly-decorated  vellum  cover,  combine  to  make 
it,  even  in  the  merely  literal  sense,  an  ornament 
to  the  finest  architectxxral  library. 


MODERN  BERLIN. 

In  these  days  of  practical  progress,  pursued 
in  every  direction,  and  in  every  country,  no 
traveller,  on  revisiting  a spot  with  which  he  may 
have  been  familiar  in  past  years,  expects  to  find 
it  unaffected  by  modern  influences.  It  forms,  in- 
deed, one  of  bis  pleasures  to  speak  of  the  past, 
— almost  always,  it  will  be  found,  in  a somewhat 
regretful  strain, — and  it  requires  but  very  small 
inducement  for  him  to  commence  to  retail  to  any 
now-comer  his  previous  experience  of  localities, 
totally  altered  in  the  course  of  modern  improve- 
ments. There  are  some  cities,  however,  which 
in  this  respect  hold  in  reserve  for  the  traveller 
in  a more  than  usual  degree  a fund  of  surprise. 
Paris,  in  spite  of  M.  Haussmann,  is  still  sin- 
gularly the  Paris  of  the  past ; Rome,  though 
tram  - cars  glide  up  and  down  its  new  and 
busy  Via  Nazionale,  cut  through  a quarter  a 
few  years  back  deemed  positively  unhealthy; 
New  York,  though  each  year  its  houses  pro- 
gress in  rapid  jumps  further  up  the  penin- 
sula on  which  Manhattan  is  built;  Brussels, 
in  spite  of  its  grand  new  Boulevard  Centrale ; 
London,  and  most  of  our  great  provincial  towns, 
through  all  the  changes  of  late  years,  are  still 
the  cities  they  were  in  the  last  generation. 
Berlin,  however,  has  within  but  a few  years 
assumed  so  different  an  aspect  to  that  of  its 
past,  that  the  inhabitants  themselves  fairly 
admit  themselves  puzzled;  and  old  Berliners, — 
still  adherents  to  their  local  beverage  of  “ white 
beer,”  consumed  out  of  what  appear  to  the 
Englishmen  to  be  huge  finger-glasses, — will  be 
found  any  evening  in  the  older  beer-houses  of 
the  city  talking  loudly  and  proudly  of  their  old- 
day  memories.  Inhabitants  who  have  been 
absent  five  or  six  years  freely  express  their 
inability  to  recognise  old  landmarks  in  the 
broad,  well-paved,  well-lighted,  well-swept,  be- 
tramwayed  streets  which  have  superseded  the 
narrow  provincial  highways  and  by-ways  of  the 
Berlin  of  a generation  ago. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  arguments  of  philoso- 
phers, humanitarians,  and  political  economists, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  Berlin  in  the 
actual  advantages  that  accrue  from  a terrible 
international  war ; one’s  views  at  least,  if  not 
staggered,  seem  to  require  reconsideration.  It  is 
true  that  to  other  influences  than  those  of  military 
success  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire  owes 
in  great  measure  the  rapidly-increasing  position 
which  it  is  every  day  acquiring.  Its  i^ers  are 
more  than  amply  aware  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  the  formation  of  a great  city  in  these 
days  of  culture,  and  aided  on  one  side  by  the 
action  of  the  speculators,  on  the  other  by  a 
large  fund  of  warm  civic  and  municipal  pride, — 
the  absence  of  which  in  our  great  metropolis  is 
the  cause  of  much  that  is  complained  of, — have 
been  enabled  to  build  up  a capital  which  for 
many  a generation  yet  to  come  will  bo  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  yearly  growing  popu- 
lation. 

Our  columns  for  a long  time  past  have  in- 
formed our  readers  of  the  enormous  building 
activity  in  Berlin  during  the  last  ten  or  so  years, 
since,  in  fact,  the  great  Franco-Prussian  war, 
soon  after  which,  it  is  true,  the  speculative 
character  of  the  building  transactions  was  more 
of  a nature  to  suggest  the  probability  of  com- 
mercial disaster  than  ultimate  success.  But 
notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  the  trans- 
actions of  some  yeai's  past,  it  appears  now  that 
nothing  has  been  overdone.  Noble  lines  of 
streets  with  finely  - built  palatial  houses, — 
mostly,  as  in  Paris,  let  out  in  flats, — have 
extended  and  are  extending  in  every  direction, 
while  facilities  for  communication  with  the  most 
distant  points  of  the  town  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing ; during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and,  rare  feature  for  homely  Germany,  far  into 
the  evening,  the  appearance  of  a very  large 
area  of  tho  city  assumes  an  air  of  activity  and 
prosperity  enough  to  astonish  the  most  thorough- 
bred Londoner,  and  even  to  lead  a Londoner 
who  is  familiar  with  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  into  dreams  of  real  estate 
speculation  such  as  appear  to  be  more  than 
realised  in  the  capital  of  United  Germany. 

One  exceedingly  agreeable  feature  to  the 
traveller  who  re-visits  Berlin  after  an  absence 
of  many  years  is  to  find  that  the  great  points 


he  so  well  remembers,  while  to  some  extent 
changed,  are  decidedly  improved  by  modern 
embellishments.  The  Unter  don  Linden,  of 
world-wide  reputation,  is  the  same  as  ever,  and 
yet  more  palatial,  aud  if  the  trees  do  not  appear 
to  have  prospered  to  the  utmost,  the  tall 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  great  promenade, 
among  them  the  still  uncompleted  Ministry  of 
Public  Worship, — are  more  grandiose  than  ever, 
and  overtop  even  the  palaco  of  the  Emperor 
with  its  imperial  flag  floating  in  stately  folds 
above  the  doorway  before  which  stand  in  almost 
Roman  solemnity  the  watchful  and  constantly- 
saluting  sentinels.  The  aristocratic  Wilhelm- 
strasso  seems,  if  possible,  to  be  even  more 
stately  and  lofty  than  ever  in  its  domestic 
grandeur,  the  brilliant  electric  light, — the  incan- 
descent lamp,  by  the  way, — appearing  not  in 
any  appreciable  manner  to  disturb  the  retired 
majesty  of  the  quiet  courtyard  before  the 
great  German  Chancellor's  palace,  ortho  stately 
gloom  of  the  tall  portes-cochcrcs  of  his  ministerial 
neighbours. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  lover  of  art  to  visit 
Berlin  without  feeling  the  warmest  glow  of 
admiration  for  the  peculiarly  important  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  noble  art  of  architectnre  in 
creating  a great  city,  and  in  the  German 
capital  it  is  almost  veneration  that  one  is  in- 
clined to  feel  for  the  traditions  of  such  an 
artist  as  Schinkel,  whose  bust,  in  company 
with  those  of  Gottfried  Miiller,  Winckol- 
mann,  Cornelius  Rauch,  and  Schadow,  so  fitly 
adorns  tho  great  colonnade  of  tho  National 
Museum, — Schinkel’s  own  noble  conception.  It 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  surprising  when  we 
remember  how  little  our  people  generally  at 
homo  are  familiar  with  their  indebtedness  to 
our  great  architects  of  tho  past  that  abroad  we 
should  so  soon  seem  to  possess  a personal 
acquaintance  with  the  great  architects  whose 
creations  are  ever  embellishing  and  enriching 
the  cities  of  the  world.  Fortunately  for 
Berlin,  the  modem  workers  in  the  great  field 
of  architecture  appear  to  bo  sufficiently  respect- 
ful pupils  of  the  master,  and  tbroughont  the 
modem  work  that  is  now  going  on  in  Berlin  it 
18  impossible  not  to  bo  alive  to  the  influence 
that  their  classic  teacher  has  had  on  the  men 
of  to-day.  Although  it  would  be  rash  indeed 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  vulgar,  coarse,  or 
pretentions  work,  there  is  really  so  much  to 
admire  for  its  science,  its  refinement,  and  its 
general  excellence,  that  none  but  an  exceed- 
ingly bigoted  critic  would  be  disposed  to  cavil. 
If  the  work  is  executed  in  a very  different 
spirit  to  what  appears  at  present  to  be  prevail- 
ing in  our  country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to 
it  the  possession  of  “ style,”  the  attainment  of 
which  it  will  behove  our  architects  to  consider 
closely  in  their  own  apparently  less  pretentious 
creations.  Modern  necessities  demand  great 
cities,  and  great  cities  demand  fine  houses,  and 
the  adequate  and  healthy  accommodation,  within 
a given  space,  of  tho  largest  number  of  people. 
Living  under  very  different  conditions,  worlang 
under  very  different  laws, — a material  point, — 
the  results  obtained  by  foreign  architects  are, 
of  course,  singularly  unlike  our  own,  but  we 
should  hesitate  before,— as  is  too  often  the  case, 
— condemnation  is  pronounced.  "We  are  all  too 
apt  to  question  the  merit  of  types  of  character 
and  of  work,  especially  foreign,  when  differing 
from  our  own. 

With  tho  beautiful  belt  of  greenery  which 
surrounds  London,  and,  indeed,  all  our  great 
cities,  being  yearly  encroached  upon  by  the 
advance  of  bricks  and  mortar,  does  it  not 
behove  our  leading  spirits  to  consider  whether 
we  are  not  doing  wrong  in  not  commencing  to 
rebuild  on  new  lines,  as  all  foreign  cities  are 
now  doing,  onr  existing  houses  and  streets,  too 
often  unhealthy,  ill-suited  for  their  purpose, 
and  occupying  in  a most  wasteful  manner  in- 
valuable ground.  A visit  to  Berlin,  as  a cha- 
racteristic type  of  a foreign  city  of  modern 
growth,  is  calculated  to  arouse  such  thoughts  as 
these,  when  one  finds  whole  neighbourhoods 
that  once  were  dens  of  misery  swept  away,  and 
replaced  by  broad  streets  and  tall,  well-built, 
well-drained  houses.  Why  in  our  midst,  as 
strikes  tho  eye  so  constantly  in  London,  should 
we  find,  at  but  a few  steps  from  our  most 
populous  and  gaudy  thoroughfares,  some 
of  the  most  wretched  dens  of  squalor  that  the 
world  knows  ? 

A city  like  Berlin  understands,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  grappling  with  these  great 
hygienic  questions, — which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  grasped  in  earnest  in  onr  great  metro- 
polis, the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  world. 
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^8  we  are  so  eoustantlj  proud  of  asserting, — 
there  are  other  points  equally  necessary  to  be 
considered  for  the  creation  of  a capital  woi’thy 
to  be  the  centre  of  a great  empire.  Certainly, 
if  academies,  mnseums,  and  industrial  and  edu- 
cational institutions  are  aU  that  is  required  to 
form  correct  centres  of  information,  Berlin  just 
now  can  very  justly  lay  claim  to  a very  high 
position.  At  the  moment  wc  write,  there 
exists  in  Berlin  almost  what  may  be  called  a 
feverish  desire  to  do  something  more  than 
emulate  the  other  great  centres, — Loudon, 
Paris,  Boston,  and  New  York, — in  the  wide  field 
of  recognised  intellectual  authority. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  in  this  age  of  brio 
and  celerity, — in  this  period  when  so  many 
artists  and  their  friends  at  home  are  devoting 
their  well-instructed  minds  and  industriously- 
occupied  days  to  the  reproduction  of  an  artistic 
period  that  can,  it  must  be  admitted,  never  be 
regarded  as  anything  approaching  the  highest, 
— that  Berlin,  one  of  the  great  modem  centres  of 
artistic  civilisation,  should  be  strenuously  en- 
deavouring, with  the  utmost  success,  to  secure 
treasui'cs  of  art  that  bid  fair  to  make  the  Berlin 
Museum  the  successful  rival  of  the  Louvre  or 
our  own  famous  institution  in  Great  llussell- 
street.  Certainly,  as  day  by  day, — for  that 
is  just  now  the  case, — the  value  of  the  Per- 
gamon  sculptures  owned  by  the  Museum  is 
being  discovered,  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
art  of  the  Greeks  are  discovering  fresh  beauties 
which  seem  to  satisfy  the  most  positive  ideal  of 
perfection.*  Heavy  cases  of  treasures  still  con- 
tinue to  arrive  at  the  Museum  in  Berlin,  but  at 
present  only  a few,  comparatively,  of  the  Per- 
gamon  sculptures  are  exhibited  in  positions  in 
which  they  can  be  fairly  judged.  To  many  of 
these  we  have  already  referred  in  these  columns, 
and  the  art-loving  world  will  be  soon  as  familiar 
with  the  delicate  Selene  figure,  the  great  Zeus 
group,  the  fiery  horses,  the  Athene  group,  with 
the  curious  resemblance  in  one  figm’e  to  that  of 
Laoebon,  and  many  others  of  the  Pergamon 
altar  sculptures,  as  they  are  with  the  Parthenaic 
or  the  Phigaliau  marbles,  or  our  o’n'n  more 
recently  acquired  treasures  from  Ephesus, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 'wiil  before  long  be 
considerably  added  to  by  the  exertions  of  oiir 
Museum  authorities.  This  is  a direction  in 
which  it  behoves  our  country  not  to  allow  itself 
to  be  outstripped,  in  the  interest  not  alone  of 
England  but  of  art  generally. 

While  speaking  of  the  Pergamon  sculptures, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
satisfactory  or  instructive  than  the  large  draw- 
ing by  Herr  Thiersch,  representing,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  discoveries  up  to  February, 
1882,  the  restored  condition  of  the  once  famous 
altar  known  to  Biblical  students  as  “the 
Throne  of  Satan”  (Rev.  ii.  13).  Mr.  Bohn  was, 
if  wo  mistake  not,  the  first  to  present  a restored 
view  of  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamon,  his  sketch 
having  been  skilfully  reproduced  iu  a recent 
issue  of  the  Ceniuri/ Maffazine.  Herr  Thiersch’s 
drawing  is,  however,  in  accordance  with,  still 
more  recent  di8COTerics.+ 

That  the  Berlin  Government  should  have 
obtained  almost  at  the  same  moment  such 
Classic  treasures  as  the  Pergamon  marbles,  and 
the  interesting  gathering  of  MSS.  from  the 
Hamilton  collection,  among  them  the  Renais- 
sance designs  of  Botticelli,  illustrating  Dante, 
is  characteristic.  That  the  Germans  deserve 
all  the  credit,  and  no  one  is  to  blame  for 
allowing  them  to  secure  the  earlier  treasures, 
is,  of  course,  beyond  doubt ; but  that  they 
should  have  borne  off  within  a few  months 
the  Hamilton  MSS.  certainly  seems  to  afford 
grounds  for  the  accusations  that  have  been 
somewhat  freely  made  as  to  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  neglect  or  indifference  somewhere. 
Not  that  tve,  for  our  part,  having  looked  care- 
fully at  the  Botticelli  outlines,  feel  that  England 
is  likely  to  suffer  in  any  respect  by  the  loss  of 
the  famous  Dante  and  its  pictures,  because  it 
may  be  found  when  these  works, — twenty  out 
of  eighty  of  which  are  at  present  being  exhi- 
bited iu  the  Berlin  Print  Room, — are  submitted 
to  the  fierce  light  of  modem  criticism,  that  they 
are  deficient  in  those  peculiar  graces  that  have 

* Among  the  wonderful  series  of  seuljitures  brought 
from  Pergamos,  one  female  heatl  in  particular, — a mere 
fragment,  without  a trace  of  shoiilder.and  sadiymutil.ated, 
— promisea  to  be  before  long  a rival  to  the  greatest  marble 
beauties  existing  in  London,  Paris,  or  Naples. 

t Among  the  latest  arrivals  from  Pergamos  are,  if  not 
the  most  important,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  finds  yet 
made.  These  consist  chiefly  of  a series  of  architectural 
details  of  the  most  interesting  description.  Two  small 
niches,  about  Oft.  high,  of  Parian  marble,  one  Ionic,  the 
other  Doric,  and  containing  each  a statuette,  are,  we  may 
safely  say,  simply  delicious  morsels  of  Greek  architecture. 


for  Botticelli  the  admiration  of  many 
modem  lovers  of  art.  These  newly-acquircd 
treasures  are  so  satisfactorily  exposed  to  the 
public,  who  so  freely  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  their  examination,  that  we 
expect  for  some  time  to  come  to  hear  a great 
deal  regarding  these  works  of  the  popular 
Florentine  master. 

The  many  other  treasures  acquired  by  the 
German  Government  from  the  Hamilton  col- 


lection are  exposed  to  view  with  equal  bberality, 
aud  they  certainly  possess  a value  and  an  in- 
terest enough  to  command  the  highest  regard 
of  the  most  fastidious,  but  fortunately  for 
England,  which  has  now  lost  these  works  fur 
ever,  it  will  be  found  that  the  collection, — 40 
out  of  the  700  of  whicli  are  exhibited  with  the 


Botticellis, — possess  no  qiiality  in  any  way 
superior  to  what  our  own  great  public  museums 
already  show  to  the  public.  Among  the  many 
very  beautiful  illuminated  volumes,  one  little 
work  is  architecturally  interesting,  a Latin  MS. 
of  Cyriaens  of  Ancona,  of  about  1450,  illus- 
trated with  pen-and-ink  drawings,  the  page 
laid  open  exhibiting  the  view  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Parthenon.  This  is  a MS.  which  we 
hope  may  before  long  be  rendered  familiar  to 
the  architectural  public  by  some  one  of  the 
many  existing  processes  of  photography. 

Not  content  -with  this  successful  purchase,  the 
Berlin  artistic  authorities  have,  within  only  the 
last  few  days,  decided  on  the  acquisition  of  Dr. 
Giers’s  interesting  collection  of  Japanese  paint- 
ings, consisting  of  over  100  hakemonos  or 
religions  scrolls,  and  as  many  albums  aud  other 
iRurainations  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Japanese  art  from  the  Middle  Ages,— a collec- 
tion at  this  moment  on  view  in  the  superb  new 
Industrial  Art  Museum,  one  of  the  most  recent 
noble  additions  to  the  German  capital.  Had 
we  not  secured,  some  years  back,  for  the 
British  Museum,  Dr.  Anderson’s  beautiful 
Japanese  collection,  wo  might  here  again  feel 
sore  at  the  triumph  of  the  Berlin  authorities. 

In  practical  as  well  as  msthetic  directions 
Berlin  is  yearly  making  strides  towards  a 
ixjsition  with  the  aims  of  which  the  general 
public  in  England  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted. 
We  are  too  apt  to  continue  to  speak  of  the 
German  capital  as  the  old  Berlin  of  the  past. 
New  influences  are  at  work  which,  within  a few 
years,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  astonish- 
ing results.  The  ten  years  of  beneficent  and 
progressive  legislation  which  the  Germans  have 
now  to  look  back  upon  have  worked  positive 
wonders  for  Frederick  the  Great’s  once  little 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  To  all 
interested  in  the  growth  of  our  great  cities, — 
yearly  more  and  more  tending  to  centralise 
within  their  walls  the  life  of  the  country, — a 
visit  to  Berlin  is  a necessity.  Illustrations  and 
descriptions,  such  as  these  pages  have  en- 
deavoured from  time  to  time  to  give,  can  afford, 
after  all,  but  a feeble  idea  of  the  reality.  By 
an  ac([naintance  with  what  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours are  doing,  our  groat  cities,  their  great 
institutions  and  their  great  factories,  will  bo 
rendered  still  more  noble,  more  valuable,  and 
more  useful  than  they  already  are.  The 
facilities  of  communication  in  the  present  day 
have  placed  this  suggestive  meaus  of  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all ; it  is  not  till  a 
general-  concensus  of  public  opinion  is  roused 
that  any  steady  progress  can  be  effected. 


ACQUIESCENCE  IN  THE  INTERRUPTION 
OP  LIGHT. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  at  some  future 
time  whether  any  practical  result  will  follow 
from  the  protracted  labours  of  the  Institute 
Committee  on  the  Law  of  Light.  At  present 
it  may  be  likened  to  the  celebrated  Congress 
of  Vienna,  of  which  a humorous  diplomatist 
remarked  that  it  “ danse,  mais  ne  s’avance  pas.” 
We  have  more  than  once  stated  our  doubts 
whether  the  committee  will  effect  any  radical 
change  in  the  law,  but  some  improvements  in 
details  may,  if  the  matter  is  energetically  pushed, 
perhaps  be  obtained.  There  is  especially  one 
point  upon  which  there  would  seem  to  be  room 
for  some  kind  of  change,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  interruption  of  the  enjoyment  of  light  and 
acquiescence  in  that  interruption,  so  as  to  make 
it  not  only  an  interruption  in  fact,  but  an 
interruption  in  law,  and  thus  become  a bar  to 
the  further  enjoyment  of  the  right  by  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  tenement.  The  first  suggestion 
to  be  made  in  regard  to  this  point  as  to  the  I 
period  of  interruption  which  should  have  the 
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effect  of  barring  the  right  is  that  the  time 
might  advantageously  bo  shortened.  In  ordi- 
nary eases,  if  the  interruption  has  continued 
for  six  mouths,  the  possessor  of  the  light  cannot 
consider,  with  any  justice,  that  ho  has  been 
allowed  too  short  a period  to  vindicate  his 
rights.  In  general,  a man  will  discover  imme- 
diately a structure  is  erected  which  darkens  his 
windows  that  his  rights  are  being  invaded,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  bo  fair  to  a person  who  is 
erecting  a now  aud  perhaps  costly  building  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  several 
mouths  without  expostulation,  and  then  that 
perhaps  nine  or  ten  months  after  it  has  boon  up 
legal  proceedings  should  be  taken.  It  is  right 
that  owners  of  property  should  be  vigilant,  and 
it  does  not  conduce  to  practical  convenience  that 
laxity  in  vindicating  rights  shouldbe  encouraged, 
and  consequently  there  seem  to  be  strong 
reasons  why  the  pi-eseut  period  of  interruption 
should  be  considerably  shortened.  On  the 
other  hand,  w’bilst  we  would  shorten  this 
period  to  sir  months,  we  would  render  it 
incumbent  for  a man  who  is  obviously 
about  to  darken  a neighbour’s  windows  to 
serve  a notice  on  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
addressed  to  him  and  to  all  persons  interested 
iu  the  property  that  he  claims  a right  to  darken 
the  apertures  iu  question,  and  that  ho  intends 
to  exercise  the  right  which  he  claims.  Because 
it  would  never  do  to  ignore  the  position  of 
reversioners  interested  in  the  dominant  tene- 
ment. It  is  true  that  under  the  fourth  section 
of  the  Prescription  Act  the  acquiescence  must  be 
“for  one  year,  after  the  party  interrupted 
shall  have  had  or  shall  have  notice  thereof,  aud 
of  the  person  making  or  authorising  tho  same 
to  be  made.”  But  a more  formal  notice,  such 
as  we  have  indicated,  would  appear  to  be 
advisable,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
disputes  arising. 

But  upon  the  actual  question  of  acquiescence 
it  seems  also  to  be  desirable  that  some  kind  of 
legal  declaration  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
acquiescence  shouldbe  formulated.  At  present 
acquiescence  is  a matter  of  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a judge  alone,  or  by  a judge  and  jury. 
The  latter  tribunal  must  say  whether,  from  the 
circumstances  placed  before  them,  they  con- 
sider that  there  has  been  a practical  acquies- 
cence in  the  interruption.  In  the  well-known 
case  of  Glover  i'.  Coleman  (Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Light,”  p.  19),  Mi*.  Justice  Brett 
seemed  to  consider  that  “ the  jury  might 
reasonably  find  that  the  plaintiff  did  not 
acquiesce,  and  that  they  might  reasonably  find 
that  he  did  not  submit,  because,  although  in 
one  sense  he  submitted,  yet  he  had  discontent 
in  mind,  and  had  expressed  his  dissent  to  the 
person  who  had  caused  the  interruption  in  a 
way  which  showed  he  did  not  intend  to  submit.” 
Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  cannot  often 
be  predicated  with  certainty  what  facts  do  or 
do  not  constitute  legal  acquiescence.  In  some 
circumstances  they  may  be  so  obvious  that 
there  can  he  little  doubt  one  way  or  another ; 
thus,  if  an  action  were  threatened,  though  not 
actually  begfun  during  tho  year,  it  would  be 
obvious  beyond  doubt  that  the  person  who 
claimed  the  right  to  the  light,  the  ovmer  of  the 
dominant  tenement,  had  neither  submitted  to 
nor  acquiesced  in  the  interruption.  But  what 
seems  so  very  desirable  is  that  there  should  be 
no  uncertainty  about  tbis  point,  so  that  any 
one  may,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble,  know 
exactly  what  he  has  to  do  if  he  would  vindicate 
his  rights.  .And  here  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Institute  have  a practical 
opportunity  of  making  a useful  change.  It 
might  quite  reasonably  be  enacted  that  any 
interruption  of  the  enjoyment  which  continued 
for  six  months  should  be  deemed  to  bo  a legal 
interruption  unless  within  that  period  legal 
proceedings  were  begun  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
impaii'ed  right.  It  is  to  the  advantage  neither  of 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  nor  of  the  servient 
tenement  thatthere  should  be  anyaxncertaintyas 
to  what  constitutes  acquiescence,  nor  that  too 
long  a period  should  be  left  open  if  proper 
notice, — a point  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted, — is  given  to  the  person  who  occupies 
the  dominant  tenement.  There  is  no  reason 
why  negotiations,  if  both  parties  arc  in  earnest, 
should  be  long.  If  both  desire  to  vindicate  a 
supposed  right,  let  it  be  done  without  loss  of 
time,  and  if  some  kind  of  compromise  can  be 
arrived  at  it  will  be  the  sooner  brought  to  some 
definite  point  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  this  does 
not  take  place,  tho  aid  of  the  law  will  be  in- 
voked. At  present,  unless  the  obstruction  is  a 
serious  one,  a very  considerable  time  often  elapses 
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before  tbj  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement 
makes  up  bis  mind  as  to  what  action  to  take, 
and  meanwhile  every  week’s  delay  is,  so  to  say, 
building  nj)  a legal  accpiiesccnce.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a])parently  obvious  that  the  changes  which 
we  liavo  pointed  out  would  be  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  and  they  seem,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  worth  very  careful  consideration. 


UPIATING  AND  LIGUTIXG. 

A GRK.VT  deal  has  been  said  of  late,  and  a 
great  deal  has  yet  to  bo  said,  on  the  subject  of 
heating  and  lighting  our  homes  and  our  places 
of  amusement,  and  mostforeigners,  but  especinll}’ 
Americans  and  Canadians,  visiting  Loudon  are 
chilled  in  the  first  place,  but  of  late  have  been 
warm  in  their  e.xpressions  regarding  our  im- 
perfect means  of  ]>roducing  an  agreeable  atmo- 
sphere in  our  nportments.  Too  many  of  us,  it  may 
be  fairly  admitted,  arc  disposed  to  reposo  with 
undue  complacency  in  the  comfortable  possession 
of  bedroom  and  sitting-room  fireplaces  that  have 
pleasantly  warmed  us  and  our  grandfathers  for 
many  generations  past ; wc  indulge  not  unfre- 
quently  during  certain  periods  of  the  year  in 
bad  complaint  at  tbo  price  and  quality  of  tbo 
coal,  and  are  I'arcly  free  from  the  unpleasant 
consideration  of  a very  heavy  coal-merchant’s 
bill ; the  kitchen-tire  alone  gives  constant  cause 
of  discussion,  almost  more  than  the  most  fault- 
finding Englishman  cares  to  indulge  in.  It  is 
said  that  we  like  to  grumble,  and  a Canadian 
gentleman  bas  lately  remarked  in  the  Ttuiesthat 
we  arc  so  iuvoterately  given  to  poking  our  fires 
that  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  is  a positive  im- 
possibility in  this  country,  seeing  that  “ hard 
coal  ” alone  exists  in  a state  of  combustion 
during  hoiu's  of  undisturbed  rest. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  hard  or  soft  coal  is 
one  that,  in  point  of  fact,  is  perfectly  understood 
by  the  practical  man,  and  consists  simply  in  the 
knowledge  that  “hard  coal”  is  positively  in- 
combustible without  a thorough  draught.  With 
the  use  and  the  abuse  and  the  habits  of  bitu- 
minous coal  WG  are  all  too  well  acquainted,  its 
smoke,  its  cost,  and  its  “blacks.”  We  love  its 
companionship,  its  cheerfulness,  and  its  affinities 
with  beef  and  mutton,  and  its  coquetting,  de- 
lightful manner  of  jdeasing.  Perhaps  we  like 
it  a little  because  it  is  supplied  to  us  by  very 
distinguished  personages,  for  to  a great  many 
the  only  coronetted  carriage  that  ever  stops  our 
way  is  that  of  the  Jlarquis  of  Londonderry, 
whoso  coal-wagons  are  just  now  conspicuous 
objects  in  London  streets. 

But  long  before,  very  long  before, — wo  have 
all  arrived  at  that  happy  state  of  existence, 
when  the  cost  of  living  will  be  a matter  of  in- 
difference, our  splendid  coal-producing  districts 
will  have  become  mere  regions  for  future  geo- 
logical inquiry,  and  in  the  meantime,  and  very 
speedily,  many  of  us  will  have  to  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience  of  using  “ hard  coal,”  and  to 
submit  with  a good  grace  to  be  instructed  how 
to  associate  with  all  the  warmth  that  is  re- 
quired for  health  aud  comfort, — the  best  means 
of  simulating  the  moist  heat  that  our  sensitive 
natures  aud  our  beautiful  complexions  Lave 
become  accustomed  to.  On  our  own  part,  we 
detest  the  sensation  of  a stove-heated  apart- 
ment, and  we  never  enter  the  noble  halls  of  the 
British  Museum  at  this  season  of  the  year 
without  a feeling  of  discomfort  to  ourselves,  with 
which  we  hope  we  have  a proper  amount  of 
sympathy  for  the  custodians  of  that  noble 
institution. 

But  we  ai’o  told,  and  we  thoroughly  believe 
it,  that  all  this  uncoinfortable  feeling,  this 
wasted  sympathy,  may  be  avoided  and  saved 
by  simply  jdaciug  near  the  stove  which 
heats  the  air-j)ipes  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  order  to  moisten  the  air  before  it 
reaches  tho  apartment  above,  and  also  that  each 
room  so  heated  by  a stove  beneath  sbould  have 
placed  in  it  a constant  supply  of  tho  refreshing 
and  life-producing  element. 

In  America,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  it  is 
only  the  vulgar  and  the  uncultured  popuiatioii, 
the  careless  and  indifferent,  who  heat  their 
houses  and  workshops  uncomfortably  or  un- 
healthily,—and  unfortunately,  in  all  countries, 
the  uncultured  and  the  indifferent  form  a 
teiTibly  large  number  of  inhabitants ; but  in 
America,  in  Germany,  and  in  Austria,  when- 
ever consideration  is  given  to  the  sitbject,  as  it 
is  given  invariably  in  the  houses  of  the 
tolerably  well-to-do,  tlie  mode  of  beating  is 
simply  perfect,  and,  in  all  cases  at  a cost 
infinitely  less  than  in  England,  where,  had 


people  of  limited  means  to  warm  the  very  large 
rooms  that  most  families  on  the  Continent 
habitually  occupy,  they  would  have  very  little 
left  of  their  incomes  to  supply  the  other  wants 
of  existence.  After  all,  the  most  perfect  way 
of  heating  lai'go  ajiartments  consists  in  two 
essential  requirements  ; in  the  first  place,  well- 
planned,  weil-BGCured,  double  windows,  without 
which  no  means  of  heating  whatever  will  be 
effective ; and,  in  tho  next  place,  a well-made 
“porcelain”  stove  in  which  hard  coal  can  be 
easily  burned,  by  which  means  a room  30  ft. 
square,  aud  proportionately  high,  may,  in  the 
coldest  weather,  be  kept  at  a perfect  tempera- 
ture, or  as  high  as  individual  taste  may  desire, 
at  no  verj'  considerable  cost.  The  simple 
expedient  of  the  double  window  is  enjoyed  by 
tho  poorest  throughout  Germany  aud  Austria, 
while  the  “porcelain”  stove  israpidlyrej)lacing 
the  abominable  aud  unhealthy  iron  stove  of  the 
past. 

As  to  the  matter  of  lighting,  Mr.  Edison  and 
his  numerous  rivals  will  very  soon  tell  us  some- 
thing more,  and  any  one  desirous  of  obtaining, 
with  no  very  great  amount  of  trouble,  definite 
notions  as  to  the  relative  value  of  electricity  and 
gas  for  large  buildings,  Las  only  to  visit  the 
Savoy  Theatre  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  a perfect 
mode  of  illumination.  In  private  establish- 
ments electricity  has  with  us  not  yet  made 
much  way,  but  from  personal  experience  of  tho 
comparison  of  two  of  the  largest  of  the  many 
gorgeous  ca/ds  of  Vienna, — one  lighted  by 
electricity,  the  other  by  gas, — it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  is  tbo  more  com- 
fortable of  the  two ; the  absence  in  the 
electric-lighted  room  of  that  singularly  exhaust- 
ing atmosphere,  the  result  of  the  air  burned 
and  befouled  by  tho  gas,  has  proved  to  us  com- 
pletely what  a future  lies  before  tho  domestic 
use  of  electricity  for  illuminating  puiq)08es.  As 
the  gas  will  have  in  such  establishments  to  be 
more  and  more  freely  used  to  compete  with  the 
brilliancy  of  tbo  electric  light,  so  only  the  more 
will  the  nir  become  exliausted  and  the  ceiling 
paintings  be  dimmed.  The  struggle  is  likely  to 
be  a warm  uoe  yet  for  some  time,  but  no  ono 
can  have  a doubt  as  to  which  will  win  the  day. 


THE  DECOKATION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDBAL. 

Sir, — Having,  during  many  years,  thought 
and  felt  much  on  tho  subject  of  the  proposed 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  I cannot  resist  the 
impulse,  obtrusive  though  it  may  seem,  in  the 
present  posture  of  the  affair,  to  offer  a few  re- 
marks and  suggestions  thereon.  I do  so  under  tho 
impression  that  neither  the  gentlemen  forming 
the  Decoration  Committee  nor  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  claim  exclusive  right  to  deal  with  an 
edifice  which  every  Englishman,  or  rather  every 
Great-Briton  and  Irishman,  has  an  interest  in, 
— an  interest  increasing  in  proportion  to  his 
power  of  appreciating  it  j but,  on  tho  contrary, 
are  willing  to  receive  pertinent  bints. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject 
as  early  as  1852,  by  communications  thereupon 
to  the  Builder  from  Messrs.  Penrose,  Papwortb, 
G arbett,  and  others  : after  reading  which  I ex- 
pressed my  owm  views  in  a paper  to  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  published  in  the 
Builder  in  1853,  and  afterwards  in  tho  Society’s 
Transactions.  In  this  paper,  after  propounding 
a theory  of  interior  decoratioji  for  a great 
edifice,  and  suggesting  certain  colours  for  the 
walls  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  a mode  of  treating  the 
windows,  I remarked,  in  reference  to  the  dome, 
“ It  is  clearly  the  dictate  both  of  nature  and 
reason  that  a dome  should  he  divided  neither 
by  parallel  circles  nor  by  meridianal  arcs,  and 
should  be  decorated  only  by  some  delicate 
detached  ornament,  that  will  neither  interfere 
with  its  curvature,  nor  disturb  the  breadth  of 
its  repose.  But  a series  of  jiictures  on  a dome 
like  those  of  St.  Paul’s  at  present,  not  only 
diride  the  dome,  but  by  their  backgrounds 
visually  annihilate  the  surface  they  cover.  The 
matter  is  made  worse,  however,  when  one  pic- 
ture covers  the  entire  concave,  as  then  the  whole 
dome  disappears  at  once  ; for  wherever  the  eye 
turns,  it  is  carried  out  of  it ; visually  it  is  a 
dome  no  longer.  I would,  therefore,  humbly 
suggest  tbo  obliteration  of  tho  present  paint- 
ings, and  the  relief  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
dome  by  two  tiers  of  detached  ornaments  of 
simple  and  dignified  character,  analogous  in 
general  shape  and  disposition  to  wreaths  or 

medallions They  might  be  circular, 

polygonal,  or  stellar  in  shape,  and  harmoniously 


coloured,  or  there  might  bo  two  forms  and 
sizes  alteimating.  They  could  be  formed  into 
hollow  figures  or  rings,  in  which  might  bo 
inserted  sacred  emblems,  as  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues;  symbolic  animals,  as  the  lion,  eagle, 
dove;  attributes  of  St.  Paul;  arms  of  the  See  of 
London,  &c.  The  whole  must  bo  made  the 
subject  of  careful  design,  and  placed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  intercolumns  of  the  dome  tower 
below,  one  over  each.-  All  the  minor  cupolas  of 
nave,  choir,  and  aisles  I would  decorate  in  like 
manner  on  a smaller  and  simpler  scale.”* 

The  circular  or  polygonal  features,  wreaths 
or  medallions  named  above,  which  I suggested 
as  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  spherical 
unity  of  tho  dome,  you  will  perceive  are  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  circular  frames,  confessedly 
tho  cbai’acteristic  feature  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stevens's  design,  just  brought  forward.  My 
circles,  I suspect,  are  smaller  and  more  numerous 
than  hie,  but  I think  as  large  as  they  should  be 
to  preserve  the  sphericity  of  the  dome. 

But  ray  chief  object  in  this  communication  is 
to  give  you  my  present  views  and  feelings  on 
the  important  subject  of  the  finishing  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

I feel  now,  as  I have  felt  all  along,  that  St. 
Paul’s  16  in  danger  of  serious  injury  to  its  grand 
and  solemn  spirit,  chiefly  by  getting  into  im- 
proper professional  bauds.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  in  tbo  course  of  decorating  such  a building 
to  spoil  it,  and  unless  the  work  be  done  under 
the  direction  of  one  competent  architect,  who 
has  drunk  into  the  spirit  of  Wren’s  design,  and 
is  entirely  free  from  Medimval  predilections  and 
sympathies,  it  may  bo  found,  after  a great  ex- 
penditure of  both  thought  and  money,  that  St. 
Paul’s  is  poorer  in  artistic  qualities  than  at  the 
outset, — that  in  proportion  as  it  has  become 
beautified,  the  whole  has  grown  “beautifully 
less.”  Freedom  from  Mediaeval  predilections  I 
consider  a sme  qud  non.  A modern  Gothic 
ai’chitect  could  not,  if  he  would,  work  in  tho 
spirit  of  the  place  ; and  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  it  were  he  William  of  Wykeham  risen 
from  the  dead. 

Let  me  respectfully  suggest  that,  before  any- 
thing further  bo  done,  a large  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  in  its  present  state,  and 
exactly  coloured,  be  taken,  from  the  west  end; 
and  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  colour  or  deco- 
ration be  drawn  on  it,  to  ascertain  the  change 
that  would  thereby  come  over  its  spirit.  Or 
that  the  scheme  of  decoration  bo  tried  on  a 
fac-aimile  copy  of  it,  so  that  the  two  condi- 
tions of  the  cathedral  might  be  compared.  The 
proposed  treatment  of  the  dome  might  be  tested 
in  like  manner  on  a view  of  it  from  a good 
standpoint. 

Such  views  seem  needful  to  the  architect  in 
scheming  out  the  decoration.  The  cost  of  them 
would  be  less  than  that  of  a model,  and  would 
be  as  nothing  comparedwith  the  cost  of  probable 
blunders. 

But  it  should  be  much  easier  to  finish  St. 
Paul’s  than  to  finish  some  Gothic  cathedral,  as 
in  the  ease  of  Cologne  Cathedral;  in  which  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  its 
age.  The  spirit  of  St.  Paul’s  is  that  of  the 
present  age,  its  style  being  the  Italian  stylo  of 
the  day,  with  which  we  have  full  sympathy.  I 
believe  all  that  is  really  needful  to  be  done  conld 
bo  done  in  a comparatively  short  time,  and  at 
inconsiderable  cost. 

Iteference  is  often  made  to  bow  Wren  himself 
would  have  finished  it ; or  what  he  intended.  It 
would  be  interesting,  of  course,  to  learn  what 
his  wishes  were.  But  St.  Paul’s  should  be 
finished  not  as  Wren  would  have  finished  it,  but 
as  he  should  have  finished  it, — as  the  building 
demands  to  be  finished. 

Though  I have  high  authority,  including 
clerical, t against  me,  I should  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  no  historic  painting  be  introduced 
into  the  cathedral,  not  only  because  making  a 
pictorial  Bible  of  it  would  be  less  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  which  dwells 
in  tlio  Bible  itself,  than  with  that  of  Catholicism, 
'out  because  no  effort  of  the  art  of  painting  can 
do  justice  to  the  sacred  narratives,  or  do  aught 
but  disappoint  the  devout  reader  of  the  text,  if 
they  do  not,  indeed,  fall  short  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions of  tho  subjects,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  what  must  ever  be  the  central  figure 
in  them, — that  of  the  Saviour.  This  has 


* See  AKiWer,  Tol.  si.,  p.  53. 

t The  making;  the  cathedral  a preat  pictonal  Bible  was 
earnestly  advocated  Viv  Archdeacon  Halo  m a discussion 
at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  in  1852,  reported  in 
the  Builder  (vol.  s.,  p.  4dU),  and  approved  of  hy  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
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scarcely,  if  ever,  been  satisfactorily  rendered, 
oven  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Roman  and 
florcntme  scbools.  “The  Christ  of  Michel- 
.in"elo,  says  Fuseli,  an  eminent  painter  as  well 
as  cntic,  “is  severe;  the  Christ  of  Raffaelle  is 
poised  between  the  heraldry  of  Church  tradition, 
?i  mildness  of  his  own  character ; 

1 10  Christ  of  Guido  is  a well-suspended  corpse.” 

I erhaps  the  most  successful  Gospel  scene  ever 
painted  is  the  “Last  Supper”  by  Leonardo  da 
U eminent  critic  affirms, 

1 he  face  of  the  Saviour  is  an  abyss  of 
thought,  and  broods  over  the  immense  revolu- 
tion m the  economy  of  mankind,  which  thronp-s 
inwardly  on  his  absorbed  eye,”  and  “that 
neither  during  the  splendid  period  immediately 
subsequent  to  Leonardo,  nor  in  those  which 
succeeded  to  our  own  time,  has  a face  of  the  Re-' 
deemer  been  produced  which  approached  the 
sublimity  of  his  conception.”  And  yet,  as  Vasari 
svsserts,  he  left  the  head  imperfect  and  iin- 
hnished;  showing,  it  is  evident,  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself  or  reach  the  embodiment  of 
what  he  conceived  to  bo  the  result  of  the  union 
ot  ( ivino  or  incomprehensible  and  infinite  power 
with  the  purest  humanity.  He  found,  in  some 
Tillage  haunted  by  villains,  a fib  model  for  the 
lace  of  Judas,  and  so  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  character,  as  well  ns  the  characters  and 
emotions  of  the  other  disciples,  to  perfection  ; 
but  he  found  no  human  face  from  M-hich  he 
fould  climb  to  a conception  worthy  of  the 
countenance  of  Christ. 


It,  then,  the  greatest  masters  of  the  greatest 
art-poriod  of  Christianity,  including  tbt 
divine  Raffaelle  and  Guido  Rheni,  on  whose 
pencil  grace  and  beauty  were  said  tc 
dwell,  have  so  far  failed,  who  can  hope 
that  a collection  of  New  Testament  sub 
jects  painted  at  the  close  of  the  nineteentl 
century  — a period  when,  from  the  prova 
dice  of  a more  worldly  spirit,  there  musi 
be  less  sympathy  among  painters  with  the 
character  of  Christ,  would  be  anything  bu 
failures  ill  the  all-importaut  point  of  expression 
however  perfect  in  design,  composition,  colour 
or  chiaroscuro?  Titian  ami  Vaiidyck  bar, 
painted  portraits  which  condense  into  one  poin 
of  time,  and  exhibit  at  a glance,  tbe  whole  hisbor- 
of  eventful  lives;  and  I doubt  not  our  livtnj 
painters  could  do  wonders  in  the  samo  way 

ut  who  could  do  justice  to  the  moral grandeu 
of  face  and  mien  of  the  Redeemer Wha 
tender  or  magic  strokes  of  art  could  form  i 
countenance  the  index  of  a mind  of  spotles 
purity,  of  unrivalled  benevolence,  the  visibL 
manifestation  of  his  religion  ? The  endeavou 
to  do  it  would  be  the  finite  attemptin"  to  erasi 
the  Infinite.  r-  o h j 

Sot  our  figure-paioters  to  adorn  the  Ne> 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  tlie  New  Courts  o 
Justice  with  scenes  from  the  history  of  Englatu 
and  Scotland,  and  they  will  do  justice  to  thei 
subjects  and  honour  to  themselves;  but  fill  St 
Paul’s  Cathedral  with  historic  pictures  of  Biblica 
scenes  and  transactions,  in  oil  or  fresco,  by  tli 
best  historic  painters  in  England  or  Europe,  an' 
the  general  effect  will  be  insensibly  to  lower  th 
sacred  volume,  more  esjiecially  the  great  Bic 
graphy,  in  the  minds  of  the  poopie.  Not  eve 
the  parablesof  Christ  could  be  adequately  illus 
^ated,  as  their  characters  include  generally  th 
Divme  Being.  These  and  the  sacred  narrative 
are  so  poetically  and  vividly  presented  to  us  i 
the  Scriptures  that  they  paint  pictures  them 
selves  on  the  reader’s  imagination  superior  i 
most  instances  to  the  highest  efforts  of  art.  A 
sketches,  in  which  the  ideas  of  tho  compositio 
and  character  are  only  just  touched  upon,  giv 
more  pleasure  to  the  imagination  than  th 
hmshed  work,  so  in  reading  poetry,  the  iraagina 
t ion  supplies  more,  probably,  than  any  painte 
could  produce.  Writing  is  the  most  perfec 
vehicle  of  knowledge,  and,  when  elevated  int 
poetry,  whicli  large  portions  of  the  Bible  are,  i 
is  also  tho  highest;  and  the  painter,  as  Si 
J oshua  Reynolds  remarks,  has  but  scanty  mean 
of  exerting  those  powers  over  the  imaginatio 
which  make  so  very  considerable  and  refined 
part  of  poetry. 


While  historic  pictures,  in  falling  short  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  Bible  sentiment  and  imagery, 
would  rather  lower  than  elevate  the  idace’ 
inscrijitions,  consisting  of  choice  comprehensive 
passages  from  Holy  Writ,  more  especially  the 
Psalms  and  tho  Gospels,  including  the  chief 
events  they  narrate,— a sort  of  concionsation  of 
the  Sacred  Book, — would,  I beliove,  have  a 
contrary  effect,  and  form  the  highest  and 
most  spiritual  adornment  that  could  be 
conceived;  for  they  would  clothe  tlie  cathe- 


dral with  the  literary  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  Bible  itself.  They  should  include  the 
maxims  and  precepts  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  simple  that  tho  most  iguorant  may 
comprehend  them,  and  the  wisest  must  be 
charmed  and  awed  by  tho  majestic  simplicity 
with  which  they  are  expressed.  These  passages, 
among  which,  if  anywhere,  are  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,  would  be  so 
many  ever-shining  lights,  emitting  the  highest 
wisdom,  which,  if  the  cathedral  be  throwiropen 
to  the  public  all  day  long, — which  I think  you 
will  grant  it  should  be,— could  not  fail  to  have 
a great  moral  and  religious  influence.  To  the 
inner  eye  of  the  intellectual  and  imaginative 
they  wonld  people  it  with  the  grandest  con- 
ceivable images  and  scenes  ; and  to  their  inner 
ear  they  would  make  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer 
and  His  apostles  resound  thriugh  the  vast  aisles 
of  the  church. 

If  it  be  possible  for  man  to  hallow  a place  of 
worship,  or  to  be  the  instrumont  of  hallowing 
it,  which  is  prc-siipposed  in  the  ceremony  o'! 
consecration,  then  I know  nothing  so  calculated 
CO  do  it,  in  the  eyes  of  men  or  angels,  as  lining 
it  with  tho  sublime  language  and  imagery  of 
the  sacred  volume;  which  would  in  effect  be 
inscribing  on  it  what  was  engraved  on  the  High 
Priest’s  mitre,  ''  Holiness  to  the  Lord.” 

It  would,  1 conceive,  be  most  consonant 
with  spirituality  of  worship, — the  essence  and 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  which  is  built  on  the 
Bible  alone,  and  not  like  Catholicism,  on  the 
Bible  jointly  with  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical 
tradition ; and  I think  tbe  wise  and  nrudent 
would  rather  stake  its  msthetic  credit*  on  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Bible  itself  than  on  the 
most  successful  pictorial  represeiitarion  of  its 
chief  scenes.  The  principle  I am  here  contend- 
ing for  would  exclude  illustrations  of  the  Te 
Deum,  as  well  as  of  the  AjJocali/pse. 

But  this  is  not  all : I must  remind  your 
readers  that  it  is  a matter  of  history  that 
images  and  pictures,  from  having  been  used  in 
tbe  Western  Church  only  as  objects  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  ignorant,  became  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  abused  into  objects  of  worship, 
and  that  though  popular  education  and  other 
circumstances  are  different  now,  yet  human 
nature  is  still  the  same. 

Should  exception  be  taken  to  inscriptions, 
which,  by  the  way,  could  be  woven  into  infinitely 
greater  beauty  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
in  England,  by  taking  lessons  from  the  iloors, — 
on  account  of  their  being  a Pagan  and  Hahoin- 
medan  decoration,  I would  remark  that  they 
were  also  au  ancient  Jewish  one,  the  Israelites 
being  enjoined  by  Moses  to  write  the  statutes 
and  commandments  of  the  law  which  he  gave 
them,  not  only  on  their  hearts  but  on  the  door- 
posts of  their  houses,  and  on  their  gates. 

I do  not  advise  that  inscriptions  should  be 
tho  sole  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s.  Besides  rich 
and  beautiful  materials,  as  marbles  in  linings 
and  panellings,  tbe  glories  of  the  inanimate 
creation,  as  they  show  forth  tho  energy  of 
Divine  goodness,  offer  themselves  as  fit  subjects 
for  the  adornment  of  His  house. 

With  regard  to  tho  dome,  the  painter  should 
be  coutrollcd  and  gnided  by  architectural  re- 
gard for  its  grand  form,  which,  perhaps,  when 
unadorned  is  adorned  tbe  most.  Nay,  a dome 
of  the  magnitude  of  St.  Paul’s,  worthily  con- 
nected, affects  us  chiefly  by  its  unity  and  vast- 
ness, and  expression  of  human  power.  Hunf 
over  the  empty  space,  and  hiding  its  limits  in 
its  greatness,  it  is  necessarily  sublime. 

The  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Parma, — a 
good  deal  referred  to, — is  no  guide  in  this 
matter;  for  Correggio,  inpursuit  of  hisfavourite 
quality, — harmony, — would  care  little  of  what 
became  of  the  architectural  qualities  of  the 
dome.  In  fact,  the  “ celestial  hubbub  ” of  his 
cupolas,  though  it  shows  from  below  with  great 
exactness,  annihilates  the  architecture. 

A better  guide  will  be  found  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  by  Michelangelo,  who,  in  all 
the  subjects  there  painted,  except  tho  first  (the 
Deluge),  which,  on  finishing,  he  perceived  to 
be  on  a wrong  principle,  introduced  no  back- 
grounds or  figures  on  more  than  one  plane. 
Michelangelo  was  architect  as  well  as  sculptor 
aud  painter.  Correggio  was  painter  only. 

Samuel  Huggi.vs. 


The  India  Office  having  advertised  for 
tenders  for  the  supplying  of  fifty-two  weighing- 
machines,  amongst  others  tendering  was  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Bartlett  & Son,  of  Bristol,  who 
were  successful. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  Honorary  Associate,  was 
read  by  tbe  secretary,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  author.  The  paper,  which  was 
illustrated  with  a selection  of  original  sketches, 
commenced  by  remarking  on  tho  large  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  Himalayan  regions, 
but  the  author  said  he  proposed  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  architecture  of  tho  Sutlej  Valley.  The 
time  ho  spent  in  the  hills  was  limited  to 
two  summers,  those  of  1860  and  1861,  so  that 
it  was  now  over  a score  of  years  since  he  visited 
it,  a lapse  of  time  which  had  brought  with  it 
many  regretable  gaps  in  bis  memory.  In  1862 
ho  returned  to  England  by  Cashmere,  on  the 
architecture  of  which  country,  as  he  reminded 
the  Institute,  he  read  a paper  before  it  in  that 
year,  and  but  a few  years  ago  he  had  given 
them  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  architecture 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Jellalabad.  He  thought 
the  Himalaya  buildings  were  originally  wholly 
of  wood,  in  view  of  the  vast  forests  of  Cedrus 
deodarus  to  be  found  there  still,  and  of  tbe 
analogous  instance  of  the  prima?val  wooden 
architecture  in  the  Indian  plains.  In  the  parts 
of  the  Himalayas  which  he  visited,  stone,  of 
which  there  was,  of  course,  no  lack  in  a hilly 
country, — was  used  in  combination  with  timber, 
but  the  structures  he  saw  were  of  no  antiquity, 
and  were  undated.  From  the  Sutlej  to  the 
Ganges  both  materials  were  used  for  most  of 
the  better  class  of  bouses,  and  even  for  very 
poor  ones,  reminding  one  of  tho  old  English 
combination  of  wood  and  brick,  as  at  Chester. 
But  iu  tho  Himalayas  the  wood  was  always 
laid  horizontally,  and  never  perpendicularly 
or  diagonally,  as  in  the  English  examples. 
In  the  well-built  houses  the  wood  was  very 
carefully  arranged,  the  beams  being  a foot  or 
so  in.  depth,  extending  tho  whole  length  of  the 
wall, — a beam  on  the  outside  and  another  on  the 
inside,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with 
stone, — the  wall  at  right  angles  having  its 
beams  laid  on  the  two  just  mentioned,  on  which 
again  rested  the  next  set  of  beams  of  the  first- 
mentioned  wall,  and  thus  they  went  on  alter- 
nately. In  one  house  which  he  saw  building 
the  ends  of  these  beams  were  slightly  let  into 
each  other,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  their  places, 
and,  in  addition,  small  pieces  of  wood  were 
dove-tailed  in  between  each  pair  of  beams  to 
prevent  their  bulging  out  through  tbe  pressure 
of  the  stones.  From  this  description  it  would 
be  understood  that  the  mass  of  woodwork  was 
capable  of  holding  together  of  itself  without 
the  stones,  which  are  filled  in  between,  to  make 
it  a solid  wall.  On  the  top  of  this  combination 
of  wood  and  stone  stood  the  real  dwelling,  which 
was  altogether  of  wood.  By  means  of  beams 
it  overhung  the  more  solid  structure  beneath. 
The  style  was  illustrated  by  a drawing  of  the 
Bussahir  Rajah’s  palace  at  Serhan,  of  which  a 
detailed  account  was  given.  A comparison  was 
also  drawn  between  this  palace,  still  occupied 
in  1860,  and  buildings  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Asoka,  B.C.250,  which  are  figured  on  the  gateway 
of  the  Sanchi  Tope  in  Central  India.  In  spite  of 
differences  in  detail,  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  Indian  styles,  parted  by  twenty- 
one  centuries  in  time  and  by  half  the  length  of 
the  vast  jieninaula  in  apace,  were  found  very 
striking.  In  both  cases  there  was  a lower  story 
of  considerable  height,  in  both  tho  windows 
were  very  small  in  size  and  very  few  in  number. 
The  lower  part  of  these  houses  dating  from 
Asoka  might,  Mr.  Simpson  owned,  liave  been  of 
stone,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was 
generally  of  cucha  or  sun-dried  brick.  There 
was  nothing  to  show  it  to  have  been  of  wood. 
Above  this  story  came  the  part  of  the  house  in 
which  it  was  plain  from  tho  sculptures  Asoka’s 
people  lived.  It  overhung  the  1 -wer  part,  and 
was  wholly  of  wood.  In  general  this  upper 
story  was  very  like  the  Himalayau  examples. 
But  when  they  compared  the  details  there  was 
considerable  difference  in  the  forms,  the  most 
marked  being  the  circular  roof,  instead  of  tho 
pointed,  as  at  Serhan  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Himalayas.  Still,  while  recognising  these  dis- 
similarities, we  had  in  these  Himalayan  houses 
the  nearest  approach  among  the  present  styles 
of  Indian  building  to  that  practised  in  Asoka’s 
time.  In  the  Dravidian  architecture  of  Southern 
India  most  of  the  details  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  same  old  Buddhist  period,  but  not  only 
I had  the  style  been  changed  but  the  construe- 
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tioa  was  altogether  different,  so  that  the  general 
result  had  no  resemblance.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Indus,  and  most  likely  beyond  that  river,  the 
houses  2,000  years  ago  were  all  built  much  as 
represented  in  the  sculptures  at  Sauohi  and 
elsewhere.  This  mode  of  erection  bad  long 
ceased  to  be  practised,  and  the  houses  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  plains  bore  no  likeness  to  those  of 
the  past.  The  Himalayas  had  not  been  so 
liable  to  tho  effects  of  conquest,  and  that  was 
why  so  many  things  there  were  left  unchanged, 
tho  architecture  amongst  them.  Mr.  Simpson 
discussed  next,  at  considerable  length,  the 
question  as  to  what  led  to  the  geographical 
separation  of  the  two  forms  of  roof,  comparing 
forma  found  in  Cashmere,  Nei)aul,  and  even  in 
China,  but  confessedly  without  arriving  at  any 
tangible  result.  For  himself,  he  could  easily 
accept  the  antiquity  of  the  types  peculiar  to 
tho  Himalayan  villages.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  marked  primitiveness  of  almost  all  he  saw 
there.  Their  religious  rites  bore  a stronger 
likeness  to  those  of  Palestine  in  David’s  time, 
than  to  anything  found  in  India.  Every  village 
had  its  Jehuda  OT  god,  which  was  carried  about 
on  men’s  shoulders  with  staves,  exactly  like  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  On  festival  days,  the 
villagers  danced  round  these  objects  of  worship, 
as  the  Hebrew  King  did  round  tho  Ark.  He 
saw  some  temples  which  were  away  from  the 
villages,  in  sacred  groves  of  the  Deodar,  these 
trees  never  being  cut  down  save  to  repair  the 
temples,  reminding  us  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
which  to  this  hour  were  held  holy  from  their 
having  been  used  in  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  the  link  of  association  being  all  the 
more  noteworthy  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cedrus  Libanus  and  the  Cedrus  deodarud  belong 
to  the  same  botanical  genus.  Some  account 
was  given  of  tho  temple  at  Cliini  and  of  those 
at  Chergaon  and  Jacko.  In  front  of  the  first- 
named  stood  a picturesque  structure  called  a 
Dhararasalah,  a word  meaning  rest-house.  Each 
village  had  one,  and  they  -were  placed  in  front 
of  the  temples.  Travellers  used  them  for  rest- 
ing in,  as  they  wore  tho  only  hotels  in  those 
pai’ts  of  the  world,  hut  they  were  also  used 
for  ceremonies ; for  tho  Devi  or  god  was  some- 
times brought  out  and  placed  there.  The  Dbaram- 
salah  stood  on  a rudely-paved  circular  space, 
resembling  one  of  the  village  threshing-floors. 
At  one  of  the  Chini  festivals  tho  Devi  was 
brought  out  and  carried  round  the  Dharumsalah. 
A rude  kind  of  music  was  kept  up  with  long 
horns  and  drums,  the  men  and  women  holding 
each  other  by  the  arras  entwined  behind  their 
backs  and  singing  all  the  time,  swayed  hack- 
Avards  and  forwards,  as  if  salaaming  the  Devi. 
Thus  they  went  round  in  a ceremonial  dance, 
followed  by  the  Devi  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
two  men,  with  others  near  it  as  attendants.  Be- 
tween the  dances  the  Devi  was  placed  in  the 
Dhararasalah.  At  the  temple  in  tlie  woodsnear 
Chini,  there  was  a Dharumsalah  in  which  the  Devi 
was  placed  when  the  blood,  fruit,  and  other  offer- 
ings werepresentedtoit.  Mr.  Simpson  saidhe  had 
been  silent  as  to  the  many  forms  of  Himalayan 
architecture  copied  from  the  plains,  his  object 
having  been  to  describe  those  features  peculiar 
to  tho  hills.  Blithe  must  make  one  exception 
as  to  temples  with  Sikras,  i.e.,  the  curvilinear 
towers  or  steeples  peculiar  to  Hindoo  temples, 
of  the  Himalayan  types  of  which  ho  accord- 
ingly  gave  some  account.  Ho  spoke  also  of  tho 
temple  at  Gangootree,  sacred  to  Gunga-jee  in 
the  respectful  manner  of  referring  to  the 
Ganges,  represented  there  by  a female  and  a 
crocodile.  An  appendix  was  devoted  to  the 
Himalayan  bridges,  which  were  very  graphically 
described.  Their  construction  in  each  case  was 
the  result  of  the  materials  to  bo  found  iu  the 
different  localities.  In  the  Darjeeling  part  of 
the  Himalaya,  where  the  bamboo  was  plentiful, 
that  was  the  material  enqfioyed ; in  Thibet, 
where  wood  was  scarce,  bushes  twisted  into 
ropes  were  used.  In  the  Sutlej  valley  a 
favourite  kind  of  bridge  was  a single  rope 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  Yak  or  wild  cow  of 
the  Himalayas.  In  those  regions,  as  elsewhere, 
streams  varied  in  size  and  bridges  also  in 
every  detail.  Ho  had  himself  passed  over  some 
very  simple  structures  of  the  most  rudimentary 
types,  and  many  of  them  were  in  such  a 
shattered  condition  for  want  of  repairs  that  a 
respectably  brought  uji  barn-door  fowl  might 
have  thought  twice  before  venturing  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Simpson  pointed  to  a slight  sketch 
of  a bridge  over  the  Sutlej  at  Wangtoo.  As 
that  place  was  on  the  Hindostan  and  Thibet 
road  it  might  have  been  taken  for  granted  that 


British  engineers  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  was  constructed  in  all  its  details  on  the 
native  plan,  and  he  was  under  the  impression 
of  having  somewhere  read  that  its  span  is 
70  ft.  The  object  evidently  was  to  give 
weight  to  support  the  largo  deodar  tx'ees  built 
into  it.  Tho  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sented a bridge  over  the  Tonse  River.  It  had 
once  been  a substantial  erection,  but  was  now 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Its  details 
might  ho  easily  followed.  Some  years  ago  he 
had  seen  a picture  of  a Norwegian  or  Swedish 
bridge,  so  like  these  Himalayan  bridges  that  it 
might  have  jiassed  for  one  of  them.  After 
describing  some  of  tho  bridges  in  Cashmere, 
Mr.  Simpson  remarked  that  none  of  them  have 
railings,  the  absence  of  which  was  wont  to 
strike  the  eye  of  the  Eoi-opeau  at  first  sight  of 
them.  Quo  of  the  bridges  at  Srinuggui’,  built 
iu  this  style,  had  a row  of  wooden  shops  on  each 
side,  as  if  in  quaint  parody  of  old  London 
Bridge.  Mr.  Simpson  added  some  notes  on 
Thibetan  architecture.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  illustrations,  covering  a wide 
Buddhist  area,  of  an  mference  di'awn  by  him  in 
his  paper  read  three  years  ago,  from  one  or  two 
small  fragments  of  a Buddhist  monastery,  that 
the  walls  of  such  buildings  wore  wont  to  slope 
inwards. 

Iu  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  observed  that 
although  several  of  the  drawings  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Simpson  showed  resemblances  to  exist 
between  the  buildings  of  tho  Himalayas  and 
those  of  China,  still,  he  believed  that 
those  resemblances  were  solely  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  used.  People  using  fir 
logs  for  building  in  monutainons  regions  would 
necessarily  build  in  the  same  way.  Many  of 
the  chdlets  of  Switzerland  had  roofs  very  similar 
to  those  described  by  Mr.  Simpson  as  existing 
iu  the  Himalayas,  and  such  roofs  were  common 
in  the  Basque  country.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
think  too  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Simpson  from  the 
sculptures  which  depicted  the  houses  of  King 
Asoka’s  time. 

Mr.  Kidner  concurred  with  the  last  speaker. 
As  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  theory  regarding  the  batter 
given  to  the  walls  of  Buddhist  temples,  he  (Mr. 
Kidner)  had  been  in  China,  but  as  far  as  he 
had  seen,  whenever  a batter  was  given  to  a 
wall,  it  was  only  as  the  outcome  of  necessity, 
as,  for  instance,  iu  retaining  walls. 

Colonel  Yule,  C.B.,  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  possible  origins  of  the  resemblance  of 
buildings  to  each  other,  one  of  which  un- 
doubtedly was,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  that 
with  similar  materials  similar  results  would 
be  produced ; but  there  was  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  resemblances  noted  by  Mr. 
Simpson  were  the  result  of  other  influences. 
Some  of  the  bridges  of  tho  Himalayas  were 
constructed  exactly  on  the  principle  of  what 
was  sometimes  called  “ the  false  arch,”  which 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  methods  of  con- 
struction in  the  world,  the  stones  on  either  side 
of  the  opening  to  be  spanned  being  corbelled 
out  one  above  another,  until,  when  the  two 
halves  nearly  met,  the  intervening  space  could 
be  spanned  by  a single  stone.  This  method  of 
construction  was  seen  in  the  Treasmy  of  Atreus, 
at  Mycemo.  In  one  of  Mr.  Layard’s  hooks 
would  be  found  a plate  showing  a bridge  of 
similar  construction.  He  had  seen  a draw- 
ing of  a bridge  in  the  Andes  very  similar 
to  one  of  the  bridges  sketched  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son in  the  Himalayas.  These  were  all,  of 
course,  illustrations  of  tho  results  of  natural 
contingencies,  or,  in  other  words,  of  tho  out- 
come of  necessity  in  dealing  with  like  materials 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions.  But  ho 
did  not  think  tliat  tho  roofs  described  by  Mr. 
Simpson  as  existing  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
found  in  China,  Burmah,  and  Siam,  owed  their 
similarity  over  so  large  an  area  entirely  to 
structural  necessities.  He  could  nob  lielp 
thinking  that  there  must  have  been  some  direct 
communication  of  the  style  that  went  with  the 
Buddhist  religion  in  the  early  times.  There 
was  one  peculiarity  to  be  found  in  all  the  palaces 
of  China,  Java,  and  Burmah,  viz.,  a kind  of 
central  hall,  similar  to  that  to  be  seen  in  all 
pictures  of  tho  Palace  of  Pekin.  Upon  a 
great  central  mass  of  masonry  was  raised  a largo 
pillared  hall  of  timber,  roofed  with  wood.  The 
same  feature,  or  the  consequence  of  it,  e-xisted 
in  India, — for  example,  in  the  great  P.alacc  of 
Delhi,  whore  the  great  central  mass  of  masonry 
was  surmounted  by  a colonnade  of  masonry.  I 
He  believed  that  this  was  a peculiarity  originat- 


ing in  India.  Mr.  Simpson  had  alluded  to  th 
resemblance  of  the  architecture  of  the  Hima- 
layas to  that  of  the  houses  shown  on  tho  bas- 
reliefs  of  ancient  Buddhist  structures.  Tho 
resemblance  was  very  striking.  In  each  case 
there  was  a stone  substructure,  over  which 
projected  the  upper  or  habitable  part  of  tho 
house,  built  for  the  most  part  of  timber. 
The  difference  shown  in  tho  roofs  was,  how- 
ever, very  remarkable.  In  what  way  tho 
semicircular  or  horseshoe  form  of  roof  (shown 
in  the  sculptures  on  the  Sanchi  tope  of  houses 
existing  in  the  time  of  King  Asoka)  originated, 
it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  might  possibly 
have  originated  from  the  use  of  bamboo  bent 
over  a building  to  form  supports  for  the  roof- 
covering. The  shape  of  this,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  ready  form  of  roof  available, 
might  afterwards  have  been  imitated  in  car- 
pentry. That  tho  horseshoe  form  of  timber 
roof  did  not  arise  out  of  structural  necessities 
seemed  to  bo  established  by  the  fact  that  such 
roofs  were  actually  introduced  within  the  solid 
rock-cut  temples. 

General  Maclagau,  R.E.,  said  he  had  been 
over  very  neai-ly  the  whole  of  the  ground 
traversed  by  Mr.  Simpson,  and  it  occurred  to- 
him  whether  it  might  not  he  that  one  object 
sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  roofs 
with  verandah-like  openings  which  had  been 
described  was  to  afford  a space  for  promenade 
under  them,  which  should  he  free  from  snow  in 
winter  time,  and  avadahle  for  what  would  bo 
equivalent  to  out-door  exercise.  With  regard 
to  the  bridge  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simpson  as 
existing  over  tho  Sutlej  at  Wangtoo,  the  actual 
span  is  120  ft.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Simpson 
visited  it  it  was  a native  structure,  but  it 
had  since  been  re-constructed  by  British 
engineers  on  exactly  tho  same  principles, 
although  it  had  been  more  solidly  built. 
Tho  same  method  of  construction  was  used 
because  tho  materials  required  were  found 
actually  on  the  spot,  and  because  the  only 
available  labour  was  that  of  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  construction  of  such  bridges. 
This  particular  kind  of  bridge  was  of  some 
interest  at  tho  present  time,  for  it  embodied 
the  principle  which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fowler  for  tho  bridge  which  would  have  tho 
largest  span  of  any  in  the  world, — that  over  the 
Forth  at  Queensferry.  From  tho  jnei'sand  abut* 
ments  arms  would  stretch  outwards  and  upwards 
until  the  span  is  capable  of  being  covered  by  a 
single  girder.  The  princiifle  of  construction 
would  bo  virtually  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Himalayan  bridge,  but  the  material  being  so 
different,  viz.,  steel  instead  of  wood,  the  details 
would  vary  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  said  that  the  roofs  described 
by  5Ir.  Simpson  as  existing  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  those  to  be  seen  on  the  chAlets  of  Switzer- 
land, were,  of  course,  very  similar,  but  their 
similarity  was  suggestive  of  nothing  beyond 
their  suitability  to  throw  off  the  snow  which 
fell  upon  them.  Mr.  Fergussou  maintained  that 
the  Hindoos  were  not  ignorant  of  the  arch,  for 
the  rock-cut  temples  afforded  evidence  of  theii- 
acquaintance  with  it.  But,  said  Mr.  Fergusson, 
they  refused  to  use  the  arch,  because  they 
believed  that  an  arch  never  slept.  With  regard 
to  the  vaulting  of  the  Taj,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  built  without  centreing,  in  the  same 
way  as  a domed  mausoleum  which  ho  saw 
being  erected  at  Agra.  The  workmen  built 
cii’cles  of  stones  one  above  another,  gradually 
converging  to  the  centre,  the  rings  or  courses 
being  clamped  back  to  each  other.  Thus  there 
was  no  true  vault,  and  not  even  an  arch. 

Mr.  Purdon  Clarke  said  the  peculiar  roofs 
described  by  Mr.  Simpson  occurred  in.  parts  of 
India  most  remote  from  the  Himalayas,  and 
where  there  was  no  fir  timber.  For  instance, 
on  the  Travancore  coast  such  roofs  were  very 
common.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Fergnsson  had 
called  attention  to  this  circumstance,  bub  was 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it.  With  all 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  tho  gentle- 
men who  had  spoken,  ho  did  not  think  that  the 
roofs  in  question  could  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  climatic  neccs.sities. 

i\Ir.  Kidner  observed  that  largo  projecting 
roofs  of  tho  kind  referred  to  were  suitable  to 
either  cold  or  liot  climates.  In  the  one  case 
they  would  throw  off  the  .snow,  but  in  the  other 
they  would  keep  off  the  heat. 

Mr.  Lillcy,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  said 
tliat  his  researches  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
earliest  architecture  of  India  was  of  the  pagoda 
or  Chinese  typo. 

Mi.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  had  been  struck 
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with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  which  was 
to  be  seen  between  Mr.  Simpson’s  drawings  of 
Himalayan  buildings,  and  drawings  of  Japanese 
temples.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
fringe-like  ornament  which  was  a feature  of 
the  exterior  of  the  temples  was  suggested  by 
pendent  icicles,  but  in  his  opinion  it  was  the 
outcome  of  the  custom  of  hanging  up  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  festivals  and  ceremonials 
fringes  of  wool  or  paper. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
that  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper  was  a very  interesting 
one,  and  raised  some  curious  questions  which 
were  well  worthy  of  further  consideration. 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  speakers,  the  use  of  like 
materials  under  like  circumstances  would  pro- 
duce somewhat  similar  results,  aud  to  this  was 
to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Simpson’s 
drawings  of  buildings  in  the  Himalayas  were 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  corners  of  Nurem- 
berg and  of  buildings  in  Norway.  With 
regard  to  the  vaulted  tombs  of  India  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  Gwilt, 
in  one  of  his  early  works,  iiarrated  the  circum- 
stance that  a rajah,  wishing  to  build  a fine 
mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  family,  sent  out 
an  intimation  that  any  one  w’ho  would  undertake 
•to  build  the  structure  should  receive  a very 
handsome  reward.  ( )no  man,  who  was  ■well 
known  for  bis  skill,  ingenuity,  and  resource, 
offered  his  services,  which  were  accepted,  aud 
he  began  the  work.  When  ho  had  built  the 
walls  a few  feet  above  the  ground  level, — to  the 
height,  in  fact,  at  which  he  proposed  to  spring 
his  dome,  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no 
reward  that  could  be  offered  could  induce  him 
to  return  until  a year  bad  elapsed,  when,  at 
an  audience  of  the  prince,  ho  again  made 
his  appearance,  when  he  was  recognised  and 
seized.  When  asked  what  excuse  he  had 
to  offer  for  his  absence,  he  replied,  “Great 
Prince,  I have  come  back,  and  am  now  ready 
to  complete  your  tomb.  If  I had  not  left  the 
walls  for  a year  to  settle,  you  would  have 
induced  mo  to  goon  building  the  dome  within 
a very  few  months,  and  it  would  Lave  fallen  in, 
and  then,  hopeless  ■would  have  been  my  fate ! 
Now  that  the  walls  have  consolidated,  I shall  be 
happy  to  finish  your  tomb,  and  it  will  stand  !’’ 
In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  put  to  the  meeting 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson,  which  was 
carried  with  applause,  and  the  meeting  ter- 
minated. 


“ ANTON  V AND  CLEOPATRA.” 

Mr.  Tadkma,  in  an  appreciative  note  in  I'efer- 
ence  to  our  remarks  on  his  picture  under  the 
above  title,  says,  “ I regret  that  yon  mistake 
the  scene  of  notion.  It  is  not  in  Tarsus,  but 
in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  arrival  of 
Mark  Antony  in  Egypt;  hence  the  Roman 
Fleet.”  We,  of  course,  supposed  that  the 
picture  was  intended  to  represent  Antony’s 
first  sight  of  Cleopatra,  when  she  produced 
such  an  effect  by  appearing  in  her  barge  as 
Venus,  as  described  in  the  picturesque  passage 
in  ^ Plutarch  which  Shakspeare  has  closely 
imitated  in  his  drama.  Now,  Plutarch  ex- 
pressly says  that  Mark  Antony  summoned 
Cleopatra  “to  make  her  personal  appearance  in 
Cilicia  to  answer  an  accusation  that  she  had 
given  great  assistance  in  that  war  to  Cassius.” 
(We  xinote  from  the  latest  and  best  English 
translation,  that  edited  by  Clough.)  After 
receiving  several  such  mandates,  “as  if  in 
mockery  of  them,  she  came  sailing  up  the  river 
Ciidnus,  in  a barge  with  gilded  stern  and  out- 
spread sails  of  purple,  while  oars  of  silver  kept 
time  to  the  music  of  flutes  and  fifes  and  harps.” 
Of  course,  if  Mr.  Tadema  does  not  mean  to 
represent  the  ^rsf  meeting  of  the  famous  pair, 
but  only  one  of  their  subsequent  re-imions,  it 
may  have  been  jn  the  harbour  of  Alexandria ; 
but  the  supposition  would  take  away  a great 
deal  of  the  point  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  the 
expression  of  the  two  principal  fig\ires  is  con- 
cerned. If  it  is  intended  to  represent  their  first 
meeting,  that  meeting  unquestionably  did  not 
take  place  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  but  at 
Tarsus,  the  principal  city  on  the  Cydnus,  where 
Antony  apparently  had  at  the  time  his  head- 
quarters. The  question  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  real  value  of  Mr.  Tadema’s  fine  painting ; 
but  the  attitude  and  expression  of  Antony, 
conveying  the  idea  of  mingled  surprise  and 
curiosity,  certainly  suggest  that  he  sees  Cleo- 
patra for  the  first  time,  and  in  that  case  tlie 
mistake  about  locality  is  Mr.  Tadema’s,  and  not 
ours.  The  presence  of  tlie  triremes  would  be 


equally  probable  iu  either  case.  Tarsus,  though 
a few  miles  up  the  Cydnus,  was  a port,  and 
Antony  would,  no  doubt,  have  had  part  of  his 
fleet  with  him  there. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Toe  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  gained  by  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Art  established  a few  years  ago  in  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  was  held 
in  the  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 
Bercsford-IIopc,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Museum, 
in  the  chair. 

From  the  statement  read  by  Mr.  Randall 
Druce,  the  curator,  it  appears  that  during  the 
school  session  extending  over  a period  from 
September,  1881,  to  July,  1882,  ninety -six 
students  attended  the  evening  classes,  twenty- 
five  the  Saturday  afternoon  Life  Class,  aud  nine 
the  Saturday  afternoon  Ladies’  Class.  The 
Plasterers’  Company’s  second  prize  was  gained 
by  Mr.  Treleaven.  This  is  the  fifth  year  that 
either  the  first  or  second  prize  offered  by  that 
Company  for  modelling  has  been  gained  by 
students  of  this  school.  In  all,  801.  14s.  Gd. 
was  earned  as  a Government  grant. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  prize-gainers,  viz.,  Thomas  Treleaven, 
Silver  Medal,  and  the  sum  of  41.  given  by  the 
Plasterers’  Company  for  design  for  a bracket ; 
Robert  Stephen  Ayling,  Bronze  Medal,  for 
design  for  iron  gates;  and  James  Thomas, 
Bronze  Medal,  for  studies  of  mosaics.  Queen's 
Prizes  were  gained  by  Thomas  Treleaven,  R.  S. 
Ayling,  James  Tliomas,  Joseph  Holgato  (for 
Design),  and  Alfred  Johnson  (for  Painting  from 
the  Life). 

Mr.  Beresford-Ho])0  made  an  excellent  and 
characteristic  speech,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  - Seddon 
spoke  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  given 
in  the  school,  especially  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
head-master. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  by  acclama- 
tion to  the  cliairman,  and  tho  meeting 
terminated. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

Accobijixg  to  promise,  we  now  give  a view  of 
the  central  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
which  shows  also  tho  fine  clearstory  and  other 
parts  of  tho  building. 

It  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  additional 
work  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  resto- 
ration of  tho  Cathedral,  involving  the  com- 
plete removal  of  tho  present  choir-screen,  it 
is  anticipated  that  preparations  for  pulling 
down  the  dangerous  central  tower  will  not  be 
completed  for  at  least  a month.  The  Dean  aud 
Chapter  have  intimated  their  intention  to 
extend  the  choir  to  its  original  dimensions; 
with  this  object  the  fine  screen,  erected  fifty 
years  since,  is  undergoing  demolition.  The 
portions  of  this  costly  screen  are  being  deposited 
with  the  late  Dr.  Jeune’a  memorial  pulpit  in 
the  eastern  chapel  of  tho  cathedral.  The  stalls 
of  the  Dean  and  Canons  are  also  being 
removed.  A thorough  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  having  been  decided  on,  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  extend  over  about  five 
years. 

The  Doan  and  Chapter  do  not  propose  to 
publish  a list  of  tho  subscriptions  received  until 
they  are  prepared  to  state  generally  their 
intentions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
works  proposed  to  be  undertaken. 


ROYAL  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  CHAMBERS, 
STRAND. 

This  building,  which  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion,  is  erected  on  a plot  of 
land  of  some  10,000  ft.  area,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Strand  entrance  of  the  great  quadrangle 
of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice.  It  enjoys  tho 
further  advantage  of  having  at  its  southern 
extremity  an  entrance  direct  from  the  Middle 
Temple,  from  which  a broad  covered  footway 
will  lead  up  into  the  Strand,  and  down  into  a 
subway  to  the  Law  Courts,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  formed  under  that  thoroughfare. 

The  building  consists  of  two  basements, 
ground,  mezzanine,  and  five  upper  floors,  and  is 
divided  into  three  sections  : — 1,  a legal  business 
club,  occupying  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  front 
building;  2,  offices,  consultation  and  arbitration 
rooms,  for  lettiug,  occupying  the  remainder  of 


the  upper  floors;  3,  a restaurant  which  will 
take  up  the  ground-floor  and  both  basements, 
the  mezzanine,  and  kitchens  on  the  top  of  the 
west  wing. 

The  Strand  front,  a view  of  which  we  give  in 
our  present  number,  is  for  the  most  part  in  red 
sandstone,  from  Aspatria,  and  is  treated  in  the 
stylo  of  the  French  Renaissance,  but  with 
rather  bolder  detail  and  very  sHglit  proportion 
of  carving.  The  whole  of  the  ground-floor 
faejado  is,  however,  in  polished  red  Peterhead 
granite,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Manucllc,  and  is 
somewhat  more  severe  iu  treatment. 

In  the  restaurant  a novel  feature  will  be  the 
cr3'pt  or  upper  basement,  which  covers  the 
whole  site,  and  is  some  135  ft.  long  and  79  ft. 
wide.  It  has  been  carried  out  with  Norman 
piers  aud  groining,  and  will  be  artificially 
lighted  and  ventilated.  On  the  ground-floor, 
which  is  21  ft.  6 in.  high  in  the  clear,  there  is  a 
dining-room,  32  ft.  wide  by  48  ft.  long,  and  a 
luncheon-room,  36  ft.  wide  by  79  ft.  long,  with 
smaller  bars  iu  the  front  and  on  the  mezzanine. 

The  internal  fittings  are  in  American  walnut, 
relieved  by  sequoia  aud  oak. 

The  whole  of  the  front  vestibule,  one  side  of 
which  is  open  to  tho  street,  is  lined  with  Doulton 
ware,  from  the  well  - known  Lambeth  Art 
Potteries,  which  also  have  supplied  the  numerous 
haud-painted  tiles  on  which  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  chiefly  depends. 

The  offices  will  be  served  by  rapid  passenger 
and  deed-box  lifts,  which  together  with  the 
service-lifts  of  the  restaurant,  will  be  worked  by 
high-pressure  hydraulic  power,  and  are  being 
made  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  of 
Battersea. 

The  building  will  be  supplied  with  water 
from  an  artesian  well,  which  is  being  sunk  by 
Mr.  Tlioa.  Tillej",  well-engineer,  and  will  be 
lighted  bj-  about  seven  arc  and  200  incandescent 
electric  lamps.  Telephonic  communication 
will  be  laid  on  not  only  to  tho  general  system, 
but  into  each  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Mr.  William  Wimble,  of  0,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  and  3Ir.  Goyraour  Cutbbert,  A.R.I.B.A., 
of  15,  Walbrook,  are  joint  architects.  Messrs. 
Ashby  & Horner,  of  8,  Aldgate,  are  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  Brady  is  clerk  of  works. 


ADDITIONS  TO  A FACTORY  AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 

The  plan  shows  a portion  of  the  additions 
and  alterations  now  being  carried  out  for  Messrs. 
Birdsall  & Son,  bookbinders,  Northampton. 

The  jirincipal  object  iu  arranging  the  plan 
has  been  to  facilitate  intercommunication 
between  several  departments,  and  to  economiso 
tho  supervision.  These  aro  necessarily  great  in 
a trade  full  of  minute  details  and  with  much 
subdivision  of  labour;  therefore  every  available 
bit  of  ground  has  been  utilised  up  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  property,  so  as  to  get  as  large  an 
area  as  possible  on  this  floor,  and  to  admit  of 
several  branches  of  the  work  being  in  close 
communication  with  each  other.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  top  lighting,  and  the  roofs 
are  aiTanged  to  run  as  nearly  us  possible  east  and 
west,  securing  a clear  north  light  throughout 
this  part  of  the  factory.  The  south  sides  of 
the  roofs,  which  are  covered  iu  with  slates,  have 
an  air  space  between  tho  match-boarded  ceiling 
and  the  rough  boarding,  with  the  object  of 
checking  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  ironwork  in  roofs  has  been  carefully 
calculated,  so  that  whilst  each  part  is  fully 
strong  enough  to  do  its  work,  there  is  no  waste 
of  metal.  The  principals  are  constructed 
entirely  of  X t^od  L iron  fixed  together  with 
plates,  rivets,  and  bolts,  as  shown  on  tho  details, 
and  the  valley  gutters  are  iron  troughs  running 
tho  wholo  length  of  the  building,  and  large 
enough  for  a man  to  get  along. 

Louvre  ventilators,  with  inside  shiitters  to 
check  do>vn-draughc,  are  provided  in  each  of 
the  hips,  and  also  in  the  brick  gables.  The 
floor  is  boarded  throughout,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  glue-room,  which  is  paved  with  York 
slabs. 

It  is  intended  to  beat  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  with  hot  water. 

The  general  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  G. 
J.  Fisher,  of  Northampton,  for  8/11.  ; the  iron- 
work in  columns,  girders,  principals,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  H.  Mobbs,  of  Northampton,  for  3351. ; and 
the  patent  glazing  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  for 
1381. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Thos.  Garratt,  19,  Queen 
Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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THE  ORNAMENT  OE  THE  PERIOD* 

Some  objection  may  fairly  bo  taken  to  the 
title  which  I have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this 
evening’s  talk, — the  Ornament  of  the  Period! 
What  is  it  ? Well,  sometimes  it  is  Greek,  some- 
times Homan,  sometimes  Medimval,  more  or  less 
ingeniously  done  anew.  It  may  be  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  the  seventeenth,  even  of  the 
eighteenth, — in  fact,  of  any  century  but  the 
tiineteenth,  of  any  period  but  that  in  which 
we  live.  So  emphatically  is  this  so,  that  wo 
might  fairly  say  that  the  one  thing  certain 
about  tho  ornament  of  the  period  is  its  non- 
existence. But  that  is  only  lialf  the  truth. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  something  of  us  and  of 
our  time  mirst  bo  embodied  in  the  work  wo  do ; 
and  even  if  there  were  no  other  quality  about 
ic  appertaining  to  us,  it  would  betray  to  the 

coming  races  ” its  nineteenth-century  date  by 
the  very  simulation  of  earlier  periods  which 
belouga  distinctly  to  our  age. 

It  is  rather  a remarkable  circumstance  that 
all  this  repetition  in  which  we  indulge  is  done 
in  tho  avowed  honour  of  old  work,  iu  which 
there  was  scarce  ever  a trace  of  any  such  thing 
as  the  attempt  to  reproduce  tho  past.  The  men 
who  did  the  real,  good,  old  work  were  men  wise 
euough  iu  their  generation  to,  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones,  and  yet  wo  think  to  do  them  honour 
by  doing  just  the  opposite  to  what  they  did,  and 
what  they  themselves  would  heartily  have  ab- 
horred. Whenever  wo  repeat  the  forms  in- 
vented by  them  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  our  work  and  theirs  tliat  there  is 
between  invention  and  mimicry,  between  reality 
and  affectation,  between  life  and  galvanism.  I 
said  tliat  the  ornament  of  the  period  had  some 
character  of  its  own ; but  it  is  a character 
more  honoured,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance : what  distinguishes 
nineteenth-century  ornament  from  all  other  is 
its  insincerity,  its  unreality.  I have  no  msh  to 
dogmatise,  and  no  intention  of  decrying  those 
who  may  feel  differently  from  myself.  It  is 
<jiiite  possible  for  a man  to  be  so  deeply  imbned 
with  the  art  of  a past  period  that  it  comes 
naturally  to  him  to  express  himself  in  its 
language.  And  we  could  ill  spare  tho  utter- 
ances of  some  of  these  men.  Indeed,  tho  very 
affectation  of  a sentiment  argues  tho  existence 
of  the  sentiment  affected,  as  surely  as  smoke 
betrays  the  presence  of  fire.  But  the  men  who 
live  in  tho  past  are  not,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be,  the  majority ; nor  yet  are 
they  the  true  exponents  of  this  age  of  ours. 
l’erha[)3  we  may  even  bo  permitted  to  bear 
them  some  slight  grudge,  inasmuch  as  they  arc 
in  a degree  responsible  for  the  affectation  of  the 
feeling  which  really  inspired  them.  Anyhow, 
that  tiffectation  has  grown  apaco  iix  recent 
years,  and  it  wonld  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say 
that  it  has  choked  the  growth  of  genuine  design 
among  us.  Surely  that  is  a serious  cause  for 
quarrel  with  it.  The  student  is  taxight  from 
the  beginning  to  lisp  iu  a tongue  that  is  foreign 
to  him.  Some  liberty  of  selection  is,  indeed, 
allowed;  he  may  choose  the  dead  language  in 
which  to  express  himself  ; but  it  must  be  dead, — 
that  is  the  one  restriction.  The  sin  unpardonable 
is  to  indulge  in  a natural  ejacitlation.  It  is 
time  to  rebei  against  such  bigotry  ! What  right 
or  reason  is  there  in  it  ? 

" Why  should  I say  I see  the  thin^  I see  not? 

Why  he  and  he  not  ? 

.Show  love  for  what  I love  not,  and  fear  for  what  I fear 
not, 

And  dance  about  to  music  that  I he.ar  not  ? ” 

If,  indeed,  tho  music  of  the  past  charm  your 
car  and  incite  you,  frisk  away,  by  all  means,  to 
the  tune  of  “ Auld  lang  Syne”;  but  the 
mischief  is  that  we  are  expected  to  dance  about 
to  music  that  is  mute  to  us.  and  a soiTy  figure 
wo  cut.  There  is  souiothiug  infinitely  ludicrous 
in  the  notion  of  the  members  of  a serious  and 
sedate  profession  moving  in  steps  stately  or 
grotesque,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a music  so  far 
off  that  not  even  the  echo  of  sound  reaches  our 
ears.  We  might  forgive  them  that,  and  even 
enjoy  the  fun  of  it,  if  only  we  believed  that  they 
themselves  moved  spontaneously  to  a measure 
audible  to  their  more  delicate  nerves  alone ; 
and  if  they  say  that  they  hear  it,  wo  are 
bound,  even  though  their  movements  be  not 
rhythmical,  to  believe  them,  however  incon- 
ceivable it  may  be  to  our  grosser  senses.  But 
when  they  would  compel  us  to  join  hands  and 
mingle  in  the  fantastic  dance,  then  it  is  high 
time  to  speak  our  minds ; and  even  if  wo  pro- 

•  A paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  Foreman  Daj-,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  19th  inst. 


test  somewhat  strongly,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  strong  language.  No  oue  will  bo  at  the 
pains  to  deny  that  the  essays  in  style,  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  modern  architec- 
ture and  ornament,  do  to  a certain  extent 
exercise  the  faculties  of  the  student ; but  it 
does  not  follow  that  education  of  a different 
sort  would  not  have  developed  them  to  a much 
further  degree.  Wo  may  acknowledge  that  the 
Latin  verses  which  absorbed  so  much  of  our 
time  at  school  were  not  without  influence  on  us 
for  culture,  without  denying  that  our  time 
might  have  been  very  much  better  spent  than 
in  writing  doggrel  in  a dead  language ; and 
whatever  may  bo  thought  of  the  study  as  a 
sort  of  intellectual  g^mmastics,  calculated  to 
develops  and  strengthen  the  fibre  of  the  brain, 
no  one  contends  for  the  verses  themselves 
that  t;hey  are  anything  but  exercises  ; neither 
have  our  ingenious  experiments  iu  Classic, 
Gothic,  or  llenaisaancc  style  any  just  claim 
to  be  more  than  exercises.  They  stand 
to  art  much  in  the  same  relation  as  did  our 
boyish  Latin  verse  to  poetry.  Now  and  again, 
a poet,  like  Gray  iu  the  last  century,  or 
Landor  in  this,  chooses  to  express  himself  in  a 
tongixe  that  can  appeal  only  to  the  learned  few ; 
now  and  again  a painter  sees  fit  to  express  him- 
self, so  to  speak,  iu  the  language  of  learning 
rather  than  of  art.  Such  men  may  be  poets, 
indeed;  but  if  they  decline  to  use  the  vulgar 
tongue,  they  havo  no  right  to  look  for  the 
appreciation  of  those  who  know  no  other.  And 
if  an  artist  choose  to  masquerade  in  the  guise 
of  an  antiquary,  he  has  none  but  himself  to 
blame  if  he  be  mistaken  for  something  less  than 
an  artist.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  to  my 
mind,  in  tlic  certainty  that  the  artist,  of  what- 
ever class,  who  poses  as  an  antiquary,  does,  by 
so  doing,  shut  himself  out  from  tho  sympathy 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  number  of  the 
public  who  really  care  two  straws  about  style 
is  infinitesimnl.  They  are  certainly  not  enough 
to  keep  a profession  going.  Ami,  since  it  is 
ultimately  upon  them  that  the  bread  of  the 
artist  depends,  tho  prospect  is  not  quite  so 
hopeless  as  at  first  sight  it  would  seem.  The 
artist  may  be  starved  into  sympathy  with  his 
age.  Not  to  speak  of  the  public  at  large,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  main 
body  of  architectural  students  really  feel  that 
tho  expression  natural  to  them  is  that  of  the 
thirteenth,  sixteenth,  or  any  other  century 
than  our  own.  Such  a state  of  things  could  bo 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  those 
alone  who  had  archfrological  tendencies  were 
attracted  to  the  architectural  profession.  The 
student  soon  comos  to  appreciate  the  value  and 
beauty  of  style  in  old  work,  but  the  one 
idea  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  general 
public  with  styles  and  periods  is  that 
any  one  of  them  in  itself  is  monotonous 
and  wants  the  “ relief  ” of  some  other  style  to 
‘‘  set  it  off.”  An  example  of  this  popular 
notion,  familiar  to  all,  is  afforded  by  the  type 
printer,  lie  is  a flagrant  instance  in  point. 
Give  him  a simple  titlo-page  or  prospectus  to 
print,  and  he  will  set  it  up  in  types  of  as  many 
different  periods  as  he  can  i^ossibly  manage  to 
introduce, — “displaying  it,”  I think  he  calls  it, 
— and  a pretty  display  he  makes  of  his  ignorance. 
Between  such  ignoranco  and  the  pedantry  of 
the  purists,  surely  there  must  be  some  course 
open  to  a man  who  acknowledges  to  himself 
that  he  belongs,  not  to  some  generations  after 
his  time,  but  to  bis  own  day.  It  is  curious  how 
the  public  have  allowed  tho  style  of  this  period 
or  that  to  be  fastened  upon  them,  caring  in 
their  hearts  about  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Had  they  cared,  they  would  not  havo  sub- 
mitted so  easily, — certainly  they  would  have 
hesitated  before  allowing  the  deposition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  in  favour  of  the  ghost  of 
Queen  Anne.  They  had  always  just  a suspicion 
of  their  own  deep  ignorance  of  the  siabject,  and 
dared  not,  therefore,  follow  any  fancy  they  may 
have  liad  for  this  or  that.  Their  most  potent 
impulse  (if  that  may  be  called  an  impulse  which 
is  only  a fear)  was  and  is  the  dread  of  singu- 
larity. Safety  there  is,  of  course,  in  holding 
on  always  to  the  skirts  of  the  past ; but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  art 
militant  in  us  than  that  we  should  rest  content 
with  the  laurels  (dried  ones)  other  men  have 
gained  in  other  days.  It  was  by  no  such 
timidity  that  they  won  their  wreaths.  And  if 
cowardice  is  to  be  considered  as  a characteristic 
of  modern  art,  the  sooner  we  throw  up  tho 
sponge  the  better. 

Of  course  we  owe  our  possibilities  in  a great 
measure  to  the  labours  of  the  archaeologist  and 


antiquary.  It  is  they  who  bridged  over  for  u® 
the  gaps  between  the  periods  of  art  and  our  own 
day;  but  we  have  already  paid  a heavy  price 
for  tho  accommodation,  and  artists  can  scarce 
help  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  when  tho 
toll  should  bo  abolished.  The  high  road  to 
excellence  should  be  open  to  all  men.  The  sad 
and  serious  side  of  the  question  is  that  so  much 
of  the  modem  work  which  docs  not  affect  any 
fashion  of  past  art  shows  a hopeless  ignorance 
of  style  altogether, — an  ignorance,  indeed,  of 
what  style  is.  There  are  sucli  abundant  in- 
stances of  ignominious  failure  to  which  the 
adverse  critic  could  point  and  say, — “Is  that 
the  kind  of  thing  you  advocate  ? ” 

We  will  not  apeak  of  architecture  proper,  for 
that  might  be  difficult  and  delicate  ground  to  go 
over.  But  think  for  a moment  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  uneducated  draughtsmen  who 
boldly  rush  in  where  architects  fear  to  tread, 
and  furnish  nondescript  designs  for  all  tho 
miscellaneous  wares  which  fill  the  fashionable, 
fashion-fostering  shops,  and  flood  the  world  with 
rubbish.  The  thought  is  enough  to  make  us 
tolerant  even  of  the  intolerable  vice  of  pedantry. 
There  is  a class  of  workmen  who  think  that  to 
put  a fret  border  round  a panel  will  make  it 
Greek,  that  you  have  only  to  flatten  out  a sprig 
of  foliage  to  make  it  Gothic,  and  that  if  you  stai-t 
from  one  corner,  and  only  partially  occupy  the 
space,  it  is,  without  more  ado,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Japanese.  They  have  a notion  that  origi- 
nality may  best  be  displayed  by  piecing 
together  scraps  of  all  styles  under  the  sun. 
They  think  that  the  forms  are  tho  style,  and 
havo  no  conception  of  tho  spirit  underlying  old 
work.  This  is  not  exaggeration.  The  confu- 
sion of  ideas  in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes stylo  is  a tangle  as  dense  as  one  can 
imagine.  And  this  applies  to  those  who  ought  to 
make  it  their  business  to  know  better,  and  who 
are,  in  fact,  purveyors  of  bad  taste  to  the 
public.  I have  before  now  been  asked  to  del 
sign  a stained-glass  window  iu  which  tho  centra- 
subject  was  to  bo  a group  of  flowers,  as  natu- 
rally treated  as  might  be,  surrounded  by  a 
border  in  imitation  of  a Persian  carpet.  The 
question  may  seem  to  j-ou  to  be  beneath  the 
consideration  of  the  architect,  but  indeed  it  is 
not  a matter  of  slight  importance  to  any  one 
who  believes  at  all  in.  the  use  of  art.  Recollect 
the  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  a single 
ignorant  or  interested  person  of  propagating 
what  is,  artistically-speaking,  monstrous.  I was 
asked  not  long  ago  to  furnish  a new  design  for 
the  binding  of  a popular  periodical,  and  I took 
some  interest  in  doiug  it.  Imagine  my  disgust 
when  I found  it  had  been  produced  in  the 
crudest  conceivable  shade  of  a colour  which  it 
would  be  cruel  to  call  violet.  I am  afraid  to 
say  bow  many  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tlicsc  abominations  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute over  the  country.  Happily,  the  book- 
binder for  whom  I was  working  was  a man  of 
taste,  and  tho  publisher  was  not  altogether  un- 
amenable to  persuasion,  so  that  eventually  only 
a portion  of  the  volumes,  I believe,  were  issued 
in  the  objectionable  colour,  but  every  ono  that 
was  so  issued  “ made,”  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
woiild  express  it,  for  tho  demoralisation  of 
popular  taste. 

Now  the  fact  (which  I have  admitted)  that 
most  of  our  attempts  to  run  alone  end  in  disaster 
is  no  argument  for  resting  content  to  cling  for 
ever  to  tho  api’ong-strings  of  our  nurse.  We 
arc  none  the  worse  for  the  bumps  and  bruises 
that  followed  on  our  first  childish  attempts  to 
walk  alone.  And  neither  will  art  in  the  end  bo 
the  sufferer,  but  very  greatly  the  gainer,  by  some 
ventui-esomeuess  on  our  part.  What  a delight 
it  is  always,  in  old  work,  to  see  where  the  artist 
bos  dared  something,  and  how  interesting  all 
transition  work  Is,  from  the  very  circumstance 
that  you  never  quite  know  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  of  old  and  new  influ- 
ences. Think  of  any  one  of  the  gpreat  cathedrals 
that  have  grown  to  what  they  are, — where 
Norman  pillars  support  Gothic  arches,  and 
Decorated  chai^els  cluster  round  an  Eaidy 
Gothic  apse ; whilst  the  nave  is  lighted  by 
windows  of  Perpendicular  or  Flamboyant  type; 
and  maybe  the  portal  shows  traces  of  Renais- 
sance influence.  How  deadly  dull  it  would  all 
have  been  if  the  successive  generations  of 
artists,  through  four  or  five  centuries,  had  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  play  at  “ follow  my 
leader.”  How  dull  it  is  where  now  and  again 
the  old  men  did  hark  back  to  a past  period, — as 
in  the  case  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  recon- 
structed after  ICOO,  in  a style  that  may  best  be 
described  as  galvanised  Gothic.  Happily,  in- 
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stances  of  the  kind  are  not  numerous;  for  the 
most  part,  the  men  of  former  centuries  knew 
how  to  graft  their  own  living  style  on  to  the 
old  stock  in  a way  that  is  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. Many  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourges. 
The  arcading  of  the  lower  wall  suffei’cd  some 
dilapidation,  and  it  was  necessary,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  repair  the  mischief.  Tho 
question  was,  How  ? The  original  arcading 
was  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  trefoiled 
arches,  the  capitals  (and  spandrels,  too,  if  I 
remember),  enriched  with  the  usual  Early 
French  foliated  ornament.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  pull  down  the  old  work  and  build  it 
all  anew, — 'equally  absurd,  as  they  thought, 
and  as  modern  architects  do  not  appear  to 
think,  to  copy  in  the  new  work  what  remained 
of  the  old.  And  yet  unity  of  effect  was  bound 
to  be  preserved  somehow.  Their  solution  of 
the  problem  was  characteristic,  and  as  simple 
as  Columbus’s  egg.  They  just  accepted  the  old 
lines  of  the  arcading,  and  filled  them  in  after 
the  manner  of  tho  days  in  which  they  lived, 
and  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  work. 
We  have  thus  an  arcade  of  Gothic  arches,  with 
carved  enrichment  of  Ilenaissance  design. 
The  general  effect  is  perfectly  harmonious  and 
undisturbed.  Only  when  you  come  to  look  into 
the  ornament  do  you  become  aware  that  it  has 
individuality  of  its  own,  instead  of  being  a cold 
copy  of  the  earlier  work.  It  is  a bit  of  history, 
in  fact,  and  the  more  interesting  accordingly. 
Its  occurrence  in  this  stately  front  is  as  welcome 
as  one  of  those  traits  in  the  life  of  a great  man 
which  show  us  a glimpse  of  his  personality, 
and  reveal  his  relation  to  ourselves. 

You  may  say  that  we  have  now  no  stylo  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  work,  and  in  which 
it  would  come  natural  to  us  to  repair  or  add  to 
an  earlier  structure,  and  that  is  true  enough 
(and  the  more  we  rely  upon  copying  the  less 
likely  are  we  to  form  a style)  ; anything  we  do 
must  naturally  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the 
character  of  old  work ; and,  in  the  case  of 
restoration,  of  the  character  of  the  p.articular 
work  to  be  restored.  The  mistake,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  in  attempting  always  to  make  it  as 
much  as  possible  like  old  work,  imitating  wher- 
everit  is  practicable  existing  details,  and  seeking 
before  all  things  for  a precedent.  Let  us  leave 
precedent  to  the  lawyers  and  not  attempt  to 
measure  art  with  red  tape.  We  kuow  what  a 
mess  tho  lawyers  make  of  it  when  they  meddle 
with  art.  The  first  thoiaght  of  the  artist  should 
bo  rather  to  make  his  work  in  harmony  with  the 
surrounding  old  work  than  absolutely  like  it ; and, 
that  much  secured,  the  more  of  himself  he  can 
put  into  it  the  more  interest  it  will  have  for  his 
brother  artists.  Except  for  the  evidence  of  the 
artist’s  personality  in  it,  none  but  the  most 
perfect  of  perfect  work  would  be  tolerable. 
Is  not  that  an  argument  in  favour  of  work  that, 
poor  as  it  may  be,  is  our  own  ? Tho  old  work- 
men showed  that  it  is  possible  to  be  oneself  in  any 
craft  of  which  one  is  master,  and  if  wo  cannot 
do  so  much  the  more  shame  for  na.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood  to  mean  that  the  artist 
should  over  consciously  strain  after  originality. 
The  evidence  of  such  an  attempt  on  his  part  is 
a symptom  almost  more  unpromising  than  the 
inertia  that  is  content  to  let  things  be,  be  what 
they  may.  Once  in  the  past  such  an  attempt 
was  made,  and  on  a considerable  scale,  when 
the  J esuits  had  the  notion  of  inventing  an  eccle- 
siastical style  of  their  own,  and  a fearful  and 
wonderful  order,  or  disorder,  of  architecture,  it 
was  that  they  devised.  There  is  at  least  one 
advantage  about  its  uniform  tastelessness, 
namely,  that  the  student  knows,  almost  for 
certainty,  that  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  will 
have  no  attractions  for  him  ; and  he  can  safely 
save  himself  the  trouble,  therefore,  of  turning 
aside  in  search  of  it,  or  even  of  crossing  its 
threshold  if  it  chance  to  lie  in  his  way.  The 
only  case  I know  of  in  which  ho  would  miss 
anything  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Venice. 

Originality  and  individuality  will  surely  come 
out  in  a man’s  work,  if  only  he  be  free  co  do 
what  he  thinks  befitting  tho  occasion,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  do  as  was  done  on  some  former 
occasions.  It  may  well  be  that  the  solutions 
other  men  may  have  found  for  their  difficulties, 
may  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  confront  us.  But  the  world  goes  on 
and  not  backwards,  and  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  repetition  of  what  has  been  done  is  delibe- 
rately to  put  the  drag  upon  progress.  There 
may  be  no  great  harm  in  that  sometimes  ; for 
the  progress  of  civilisation  is  uphill  and  down- 


hill, and  there  are  many  chances  of  disaster  on 
the  road  to  improvement.  Still  tho  drag  is  only 
for  occasional  use  : it  is  not  a means  of  progress. 
And  if  we  want  to  get  on,  we  must  rely,  not  so 
much  upon  the  old  vehicle,  as  upon  the  use  we 
put  it  to,  and  the  faculties  to  which  we  harness 
ifc.  To  drop  the  simile,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have,  indeed,  to  possess  ourselves  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  past  masters  of 
our  craft,  and  to  use  it.  To  stand  helpless 
before  it  in  the  attitude  of  admiration,  or  to  pile 
it  up  across  our  path,  so  that  it  shuts  us  in  from 
doing,  is  equally  futile.  It  should  influence  us  in 
all  our  efforts  as  live  religion  infiuencesourevery 
act.  We  should  refer  to  it  in  every  emergency, 
almost  unconsciously,  as  to  our  conscience.  If, 
in  designing,  we  were  determined  to  give  up  our 
minds  to  the  best  possible  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem (and  every  design  is  the  solution  of  a pro- 
blem), we  could  nob  solve  it  without  reference 
to  the  knowledge  which  we  had  acquired  from 
the  study  of  old  work.  Tliat,  therefore,  may 
well  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Were  we  to 
dismiss,  on  the  one  baud,  all  thought  of  style 
(which  is  impossible),,  and  on  the  other,  all 
thought  of  self  (which  is  perhaps  no  less  im- 
possible), we  might,  having,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  knowledge  of  style,  and,  on  the  other, 
some  individuality  of  our  own,  arrive  at  n.  result 
worth  reachiug.  What  we  have  to  think  about  is 
neither  style  uor  originality,  neither  as  to  which 
was  the  oldest,  nor  which  will  be  the  newest  way 
of  doing  the  thing,  but  how  we  best  can  do  it ! 
Of  course,  we  must  study  old  work,  and  study  it 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  enthusiasm.  And, 
equally,  of  course,  we  cannot  forget  in  what  we 
do  the  styles  which  went  to  teach  us  how  to  do 
it.  In  fact,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  digest  our 
learning.  Art  may  be,  and  architectural  art 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it  must  be,  nourished  to 
a great  extent  upon  antiquarian  research ; but 
undigested  archroology  is,  nevertheless,  not  art ; 
and  whenever  the  archmology  asserts  itself  in 
our  work  it  is  a dangerous  sign.  If  you  can  pick 
out  bits  in  a design,  aud  say  this  was  inspired 
by  the  nave  of  such  a church,  that  by  the  choir 
of  such  another,  that  by  the  west  front  of  a 
third,  and  so  on,  it  is  clear  that  the  artist  who 
is  responsible  for  it  has  not  digested  his  know- 
ledge. There  is  less  danger  of  this  want  of 
homogeneousness  where  some  one  fixed  style  is 
adopted  and  adhered  to  rigidly.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  a certain  unity  in  the  original  style, 
there  will  be  a certain  similarity  in  the  bits  put 
together  ; and  that  may  be  reason  sufficient  to 
the  prudent  man  why  he  should  restrict  himself 
to  a style  that  is  stiff  and  stark.  But  his  work 
will  not  be  really  one  unless  he  has  assimilated 
what  he  has  learned.  It  must  have  passed  into 
his  blood  and  into  his  brain  before  he  can  claim 
it  for  bis  own.  Once  it  is  his,  ho  can  do  pretty 
much  as  he  will  with  it.  He  can  combine  then, 
only  then,  what  he  may  have  gathered  from  the 
most  various  sources.  I believe  it  is  quite 
possible  for  him  to  produce  work,  in  which,  in- 
deed, you  may  detect  the  influence  of  different 
styles  of  art  (as  you  may  trace  in  a man  the  in- 
stincts he  has  inherited  from  various  ancestors), 
but  you  cannot  say  where  the  one  influence  ends 
and  the  other  begins  ; you  cannot  pick  out  this 
bit  for  Greek,  that  for  Gothic,  that  for  Japanese ; 
you  are  driven  to  describe  it  at  length,  or  to 
coin  a word  for  it.  The  subtlety  of  the  art  may 
be  tested  b)-  the  difficulty  in  labelling  it,  just  as 
a subtle  tint  of  colour  cannot  be  exactly  expressed 
in  a word. 

When  a stylo  is  no  longer  elastic  it  is  proof 
that  it  is  dead.  No  style,  while  it  lived,  was 
ever  the  cut-and-dried  thing  we  begin  by 
imagining  it  to  have  been.  There  was  alway.s 
change,  development,  growth  going  on, — and 
when  we  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the 
letter  of  a past  style  we  inevitably  lose  its 
spirit.  The  more  you  study  old  work  the  more 
you  see  the  wonderful  variety  in  it.  The  types 
of  the  text-books  are  among  the  best,  no  doubt, 
but  they  ai’e  only  instances  of  types  that  exist 
iu  infinite  variety  in  tho  old  work  itself.  The 
freedom,  for  example,  with  which  tho  Greeks 
carved  natural  foliage  is  a characteristic  of  their 
work  which  we  are  left  by  our  teachers  to  find 
out  for  ourselves.  There  are  in  the  Louvre 
examples  of  Greek  foliage  that  seemed  to  me  to 
have  more  affinity  to  Japanese  treatment  than 
to  anything  I was  ever  taught  to  accept  as 
Classic.  Is  not  this  fact,  by  the  way,  suggestive 
as  to  the  possible  infusion  of  Japanese  energy 
into  Greek  detail,  the  possible  refinement  of 
Japanese  forms  to  something  like  Greek  per- 
fection ? How  readily  the  artists  of  the  Renais-  , 
sance  accepted  the  Eastern  types  of  ornament 
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into  their  own  style,  and  assimilated  it!  You 
see  it  in  the  bulb-shaped  domes  of  Padua,  all 
the  more  beautiful  for  this  foreign  flavour  about 
them, — and  in  certain  of  the  arts,  such  as 
damascening,  inlaying,  book-binding,  and  others, 
the  Eastern  character  of  the  detail  is  quite  a 
marked  feature  of  sixteenth-century  ornament. 
That  type  of  Italian  scroll-work  which  Holbein 
afterwards  developed  in  a manner  more  of  his 
o^vn,  is  little  more  than  a characteristically 
European  rendering  of  details  borrowed  frankly 
from  the  East.  This  readiness  of  the  men 
whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  our  masters  to 
embrace  within  their  art  whatever  was  beau- 
tiful, is  something  far  more  deserving  of  emula- 
tion than  the  actual  forms  of  art  which  resulted 
from  that  broad  catholic  spirit  of  theirs,  a 
spirit  which  we  only  mock  with  little  secta- 
rianism ! 

I have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  imagining 
what  might  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  artists 
of  tho  Renaissance  of  a familiarity,  such  as  we 
enjoy,  with  Japanese  art.  It  would  have  been 
a sort  of  revelation  to  them,  as  it  was  to  us. 
What  use  would  they  have  made  of  it  ? They 
would  certainly  not  have  been  content,  as  we 
have  been,  to  import  it  and  to  copy  it.  They 
would  surely  have  learned  something  from  it, 
and  as  surely  they  would  have  turned  the  lesson 
to  account.  They  would  have  learned,  perhaps, 
to  doubt  the  necessity  for  elaboration  in  orua- 
ment,  and  for  that  absolute  symmetry  to  which 
they  were  inclined. 

There  is  a fund  of  interest  in  observing  how 
different  nations  interpreted  a style  differently, 
aud  the  study  of  their  different  interpretations 
cannot  but  throw  some  light  upon  the  com-se 
we  should  pursue  under  circumstances  not  alto- 
gether different.  The  Renaissance  was  a riying 
back,  as  we  are  trying  back  in  tho  present  day ; 
but  there  was  not  much  in  common  between 
their  free  departure  from  Classic  art  and  our 
servile  acceptance  of  forms  that  have  not  the 
slightest  claim'  to  Classic  perfection.  - And,  if 
the  Italian  Renaissance  was  not  just  a repetition 
of  Classic  details,  neither  was  the  Renaissance  in 
France  a literal  version  of  tho  Italian,  but  a 
rendering  essentially  French,  and  allied  (not 
remotely)  to  Late  Flamboyant-Gothic.  How 
the  Spaniards  enriched  the  style  with  a glow 
of  Oriental  sumptuousness  ! There  is  nothing 
more  gorgeous  belonging  to  the  period  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  art.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Germans  the  forms  hardened 
and  assumed  a grotesquerie  foreign  to  the 
South.  Even  the  English  of  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  anglicised  it  almost 
out  of  knowledge,  and  worked  out  a style,  such 
as  it  is,  which  is  unmistakably  their  own.  And, 
again,  in  Norway  and  Sweden  (not  to  follow  it 
further)  the  characteristicstrap-workblossomed, 
under  the  new  influence,  into  floriatiou  of  a 
Renaissance,  yet  none  the  less  Scandinavian, 
character. 

In  Italy,  to  return  to  the  fountain-head,  the 
Saracenic  influence  goes,  in  some  directions,  so 
far  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  introduce  mock  Arabic  inscriptions 
into  the  design  of  textile  fabrics.  There  was 
no  great  display  of  genius  in  that.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  better  if  they  had  merely 
taken  the  hint  given  by  the  admirable  orna- 
mental use  the  Moors  made  of  inscriptions,  and 
put  their  own  mottos  into  their  own  language  in 
a form  as  ornamental  as  might  be.  But  their 
work  as  it  is  has  at  least  more  interest  for  us 
now  than  if  they  had  merely  reproduced  in  silk 
or  velvet  some  altogether  Eastern  stuff. 

The  style  that  is  really  worth  striving  after  is 
the  style  that  comes  of  characteristic  and  crafts- 
manlike treatment.  It  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant that  our  building  shall  be  like  brick  or 
masonry  than  that  it  suggest  Gothic  or  Classic 
examples.  It  matters  more  that  it  should  be 
constructed  on  jn-inciples  of  common  sense  than 
on  tho  lines  of  old  work  ; that  it  should  be  com- 
fortable than  that  it  should  be  “ correct,"  what- 
ever that  maybe;  and  tliat  it  should  be  beau- 
tiful than  that  it  should  be  such  as  might  have 
becu  built  in  the  reign  of  any  king  or  queen 
defunct.  And  so  with  all  the  lesser  arts.  The 
style  that  comes  of  workmanlike  handling  is 
worth  far  more  than  anything  that  can  come  of 
imitation.  Why  there  should  be  any  limit  to 
our  scope  other  than  our  own  powers  of  expres- 
sion and  the  fitness  of  the  occasion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.  Say  we  accept  thirteenth- 
century  design  as  our  starting-point,  and  pro- 
pose to  speak  on  that  text,  are  we  to  borrow 
our  sermon  also  ? What  we  have  to  say  on 
that  subject  will,  if  we  are  artists,  naturally 
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take  artistic  shape  in  our  bands,  and  it  will 
shape  itself  in  haruiony  with  the  subject.  We 
may  say  what  is  in  us  to  say,  and  quote  what 
we  please.  If  the  quotation  comes  amiss  it  is 
the  fault  of  its  clumsy  inti'oduction, — whatever 
is  apt  is  admirable.  If  something  from  Japan 
or  Timbuctoo  suggest  itself  to  ns  as  being  in 
liarniony  with  our  design,  what  is  to  hinder  us 
from  adopting  it  ? If  we  see  an  opportunity  of 
infusing  into  it  something  of  Renaissance 
gi-ace,  why  not  ? If  we  feel  that  wo  can 
accommodate  it  to  modern  requirements  in  a 
way  that  was  undreamed  of  by  the  Medimral 
artist,  why  not  ‘i  Any  faults  we  make,  and  many 
they  are,  lie  in  our  inefficiency  and  not  in  the 
endeavour.  And  Jhe  only  sense  in  which  it  is 
true  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  so  much  is 
that  we  should  not  try  to  run  before  we  can 
walk,  but  we  ought  all  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  can  march  onward  on  our  own 
account,  and  not  fancy  that  all  we  have  to 
do  in  life  is  to  toddle  through  the  world. 

There  are  many  and  various  definitions  of 
what  style  is,  but  practically  what  is  accepted 
among  architects  and  others  as  style  is  always 
a -distinct  reflection,  if  not  an  actual  repetition, 
of  the  features  of  some  past  phase  of  art. 
There  is  proof  of  that  in  the  names  by  which 
we  christen  our  modern  work.  It  is  always 
Classic,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  or  what  not,  and 
even  the  latest-born  of  mongi-els  we  must  needs 
baptise  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne.  If  by 
stylo  we  really  meant  treatment  according  to 
the  principles  which  experience  has  shown  to 
govern  this  or  that  branch  of  art,  we  should 
express  it  in  our  nomenclature,  and  classify 
styles  according  to  craftsmanship  rather  than 
according  to  date  and  country.  Thus,  for 
example,  instead  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Oothic  architecture,  we  should  speak  of  con- 
struction in  granite,  marble,  or  stone,  and,  in 
dike  manner,  brick,  stucco,  and  even  concrete, 
would  be  credited  each  with  a stylo  of  its  own. 
We  should  classify  metal  work,  not  according 
to  an  epoch,  but  according  as  it  was  cast  and 
eliased  or  wrought  at  the  anvil.  Constructive 
woodwork  would  divide  itself  into  carpentry 
and  cabinet-work ; its  ornamental  treatment 
into  carving,  turning,  inlaying,  and  the  like. 
The  study  of  style  would  then  be  identical  with 
the  study  of  an  art  or  craft,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and  the  student’s  attention  would  be  drawn 
rather  to  the  steps  by  which  it  had  advanced  to 
its  highest  poiiit,  than  to  the  comparative!}’ 
accidental  character  of  its  footprints  by  the 
way.  Such  study  would  naturally  include  the 
knowledge  of  any  marked  impression  made 
upon  the  art  by  the  influence  of  the  day,  and 
the  course  of  the  student  would  lead  him 
gradually  through  all  the  phases  of  fashion 
tlirough  which  it  bad  ('assed.  His  facalties 
would,  moreover,  be  str.'iigthened  by  this  com- 
jwirative  study  of  all  the  many  stages  of  his  art. 
He  would  not  compare  the  one  with  the  others 
without  forming  some  distinct  notion  of  his 
own  as  to  which  of  them  was  of  most  vital 
importance  to  himself.  His  thoughts  would  be 
concentrated  upon  the  essential  fitness  of  things 
instead  of  on  the  unessential  forms  that  they 
from  time  to  time  assumed.  If  he  did  not  thus 
acquire  a style  more  or  less  of  his  own,  he 
would,  at  least,  fit  himself  to  meet  any 
and  every  emergency.  The  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  would  be  neither  sentimental 
nor  pedantic,  but  practical  and  available, 
whereas  half  tlie  learning  of  the  present  schools 
is  altogether  unavailable  for  any  professional 
purpose.  There  is  a use,  no  doubt,  in  the  book- 
learning that  makes  a man  something  more 
than  a craftsman ; but,  when  all  is  said,  the 
true  study-place  of  the  artist  is  in  the  work- 
shop, and  his  best  education  is  in  working  day 
by  day  to  better  purpose  and  to  higher  ends. 
There  is  a kind  of  culture,  altogether  apart 
from  daily  work,  that  throws  a glow  of  refine- 
ment over  all  we  do ; but  infinitely  more  en- 
nobling is  the  cultivating  influence  of  the  work 
itself,  and  that  cultivating  influence  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  view,  the  freedom  of 
action,  and  the  possibilities  of  jn-ogress  offered 
by  that  daily  work.  The  natural  growth  of  the 
artist  is  from  craftsmanship  to  art,  and  many 
are  the  craftsmen  who  have  risen  in  their  day 
(not  in  ours)  to  the  foremost  rank  in  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  ex|ierierce  shows  that  the  step 
from  learning  to  accomplishment  is  not  an  easy 
one,  and  those  who  begin  by  knowing  all  about 
a craft  seldom  end  in  accomplishing;  anything  in 
it.  A man  is  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  Gothic  principles  from  the  serious 
study  of  architectural  sculpture  than  to  reach 


any  proficiency  in  carving  ajtvr  he  has  mastered 
the  theory  of  Gothic  art.  To  say  that  the  two 
studies  should  progress  side  by  side;  is  to  beg 
the  question.  They  cannot  possibly  keep  pace 
for  ever.  One  must  gain  upon  the  other.  Then, 
which  should  have  precedence  ? I contend  for 
the  growth  upwards,  from  craftsmanship,  and 
do  not  believe  a bit  in  the  growth  downwards, 
from  archaeology.  Culture  is  the  climax  of  all 
art,  an  ideal  towards  which  to  strive  j it  is  not 
a starting-point  at  all,  and  your  young  Crichton, 
equipped  at  the  onset  with  all  possible  cul- 
ture, never  docs  anything  in  the  world  what- 
ever. It  seems  to  me  that  our  education 
starts  too  much  from  the  platform  of  know- 
ledge and  not  enough  from  workmauship. 
The  beginner  is  taught  to  know  and  not  to  do. 
Ho  knows,  for  example,  more  about  style  than 
he  can  assimilate,  long  before  ho  can  do  any- 
thing worth  mentioning.  The  future  architect 
can  talk  architectural  jargon  before  he  can  so 
much  as  contrive  a substantial  pig-stye.  The 
student  of  decoration  can  talk  familiarly  of 
epochs  and  of  masters  before  ever  he  can 
draw  a scroll,  not  to  say  desigii  one.  Would  it 
not  be  more  to  the  point  to  teach  the  architect 
fii'St  of  all  to  construct,  the  decorator  to  draw, 
calling  their  attention  to  principles  only  as  they 
affected  what  they  were  about  ? As  for  style, 
in  the  historic  sense,  that,  too,  might  safely  be 
left  till,  in  the  natural  course  of  study,  he  came 
to  known  how  the  difficulties  besetting  his  craft 
had  been  successfully  solved  in  the  past.  In 
this  way  he  would  not  grow  up  with  an  inordi- 
nate reverence  for  some  one  phase  of  past  art. 
Nor  yet  do  I believe  that  bis  work  would  be 
destitute  of  style,  in  the  larger  and  truer  sense 
of  that  much-abused  word. 

I started  by  saying  that  if  a man  be 
possessed  by  a passion  for  any  one  phase 
of  art  he  must  follow  that  phase,  — he 
cannot  help  it, — and  I do  not  see  why  he 
should.  He  will  give  us  his  best  by  pursuing  it. 
And  if  a man  find  that  he  can  work  best  in 
harness, — well,  every  artist  must  go  his  own 
way  towork.  Some  prefer  the  beaten  road,  and 
some  like  to  feel  the  turf  spring  under  their 
feet.  What  I wish  to  protest  against  is  the 
assumption  that  those  who  feel  that  the 
exigencies  of  style  only  trammel  them,  should 
allow  it  to  do  so,  and  hinder  the  free  develop- 
ment of  their  powers.  With  the  knowledge 
that  we  have,  we  must,  for  the  most  part, 
perhaps,  start  from  the  standpoint  of  seme 
existing  style  (not  that  I think  even  that 
absolutely  necessary),  and  I blame  no  man  for 
restricting  himself  even  to  what  has  already 
been  done  in  that  style,  if  it  conics  natural  to 
him  to  speak  in  other  men’s  words,  and  all  lie 
has  to  say  can  be  so  expressed.  My  sympathy 
with  him  would  be  greater,  however,  if  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  work  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
that  style  ; for  then  he  would  be  a good  half- 
way towards  independence.  In  attempting  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  a style,  he  allows  him- 
self to  interpret  what  is  the  spirit,  and  in 
that  interpretation  any  man  may  well  find 
scope  for  all  himself.  Personally,  I think 
that  any  given  stylo  is  mainly  useful  as  a 
point  of  departure,  and  I feel  myself  justified 
in  going  as  far  away  from  it  as  ever  I plcaso, 
so  long  as  I come  round  in  time  to  the  point 
from  which  I set  out.  I consider  nothing  in- 
admissible which  is  in  harmony  with  my 
purpose,  and  if  the  whole  be  in  harmony  I care 
not  who  may  say  that  it  is  not  Classic,  that  it 
is  not  Gothic,  that  it  is  not  Renaissance,  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  no  precedent  for 
that.  If  only  it  bo  fit  and  beautiful,  who  but  a 
pedant  cares  for  precedent  and  authority  ? 
Those  whose  precedent  we  pretend  to  follow 
would  have  had  no  autbority  whatever  over  us  if 
they  had  merely  followed  feebly  in  the  steps  of 
bigger  men  who  went  before  them.  No  doubt, 
fitness  and  harmony,  in  defiance  of  precedent, 
are  infinitely  difficult  of  attainment ; but  the 
ideal  is  worth  trying  for,  at  the  risk  of  all 
failure.  And  there  is  hope  for  all  who  try, — not, 
perhaps,  that  they  will  do  anything  better  than 
what  has  been  done  already,  but  that  they  will 
help  to  make  it  possible  to  be  done  in  the  future. 
They  have,  at  least,  the  consolation  that  they  are 
trying  to  help  things  on  a step  (however  .short 
a one),  instead  of  gently  rolling  them  back. 
With  all  their  efforts  they  may  not  do  much 
good.  They  may  do  some  harm;  but  by  re- 
signing themselves  to  the  mere  repetition  of 
old  forms  they  may  still  do  some  harm,  and 
they  cannot  do  much  worth  doing.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  purist  is  not  the  loftiest  aim  in 
art.  It  has  been  said  of  modern  religious 


paintings  that  they  never  offend  against  good 
taste,  for  they  never  aim  at  anything  higher; 
and  in  like  manner  it  may  be  said  of  those 
artists,  whether  architects  like  you,  or  orna- 
mentists  and  decorators  like  me,  who  set  them- 
selves to  task  to  satisfy  the  purist  in  style,  that 
they  will  do  so  only  by  abandoning  all  hope  of 
individual  expression.  Any  personal  utterance 
would  be  sure  to  tempt  them  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  as  the  purist  understands  virtue. 

Ill  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the  main 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  ornament  of  the 
jieriod  is  that  it  is  as  little  of  the  period  as  it 
can  possibly  be.  It  betrays  its  date,  indeed, 
but  for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  and  in 
spite  of  its  self.  As  far  as  it  can  it  denies  the 
generation  to  which  it  belongs.  For  my  part  1 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  centuiy  in  which  I live; 
and,  though  perhaps  there  have  been  ages  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  art,  our  only 
chance  of  doing  anything  is  to  go  with  the  age, 
and  to  let  ourselves  go,  looking  forwards  always, 
not  backwards,  and  if  that  implies  that  wo 
must  burn  our  ships  behind  us,  well,  the  men 
who  mean  to  go  on  are  not  afraid  of  that  on 
occasion.  One  word  of  postscrijd.  It  would 
have  been  hopeless  in  the  short  hour  at  my 
disposal  to  think  of  teaching  you  much,  but  one 
; may  suggest  a good  deal  in  .n  short  space  of 
time.  With  that  idea  I have  simply  let  myself 
go  to-night  without  considering  too  carefully 
whither  my  thoughts  would  lead  me.  I do  not 
pretend  to  have  given  more  than  a partial 
statement  of  one  side  of  my  subject,  and  1 know 
full  well  how  much  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
other.  I have  spoken  out  in  the  hope  of  stirring 
some  among  you  to  think  over  the  ornament  of 
this  period  of  ours  (it  is  what  we  make  it),  and 
whether  my  words  stir  you  to  sympathy  or  to 
opposition,  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  you 
should  think,  and  think  for  yourselves. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  tbo  10th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  E.  J.  Lines,  E.  G. 
Salter,  A.  J.  Cooke,  J.  S.  Thomson,  C.  H. 
Cooper,  J.  M.  Geden,  H.  F.  Tomalin,  H.  J. 
White,  J.  E.  Iiiglis,  S.  E.  Pijier,  A.  Lines, 
H.  P.  B.  Downing,  and  J.  K.  Haiker.* 

The  President  announced  that  the  Sketch- 
book Committee  had  awarded  the  following 
prizes,  as  recommerded  by  the  Architectural 
Association  Prize  Sub  - Committee  Judges 
(Messrs.  T.  Patterbur\-,  C.  Henman,  and  A. 
White),  viz., — prize  of  oL  5s.  for  tbo  beat 
design  for  a title-page  for  vol.  ii.,  to  Mr. 
William  Leek.  Prize  of  51.  5s.  for  the  best  set 
of  five  transfers  contributed  by  any  member  to 
vol.  ii.,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  Prize  of  31.  Ss. 
for  the  best  set  of  three  transfers,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Garratt.  The  committee  have  offered 
similar  prizes  to  contributors  to  volume  iii. 

Mr.  Eales,  one  of  the  hou.  secretaries,  an- 
nounced that  the  first  visit  of  the  session  to  new 
buildings  and  works  in  progress  would  be  made 
this  Saturday,  the  27th,  to  a new  house  recently 
built  for  Dr.  Hogg  at  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick, 
Mr.  E.  J.  May,  architect. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Ornament  of  the  Period,”  which  we  print  in 
preceding  columns. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  meeting  had 
been  favoured  with  an  interesting  review  by 
Mr.  Day  of  a great  part,  if  not  tlio  whole,  of 
the  situation  as  regarded  decorative  art,  espe- 
cially as  it  concerned  the  architect.  The  paper 
was  one  full  of  suggestion  for  thought.  W’itli 
regard  to  all  questions  of  taste,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  law,  but 
there  were  many  guiding  principles  as  to  which 
Mr.  Day  might  bo  expected  to  speak, — such 
principles,  for  instance,  as  had  been  laid  down 
by  Owen  Jones  and  others,  as  to  the  decoration 
of  floors,  walls,  and  ceilings,  and  as  to  which 
lie  believed  decorators  and  ornamentiats  were 
for  the  most  part  agreed.  In  regard  to  most 
other  points,  however,  whatever  one  did  in  the 

At  (Le  previous  meeliup,  held  on  the  5th  insL,  the 
folio^Tjng  gentlemen  were  elected  menihers,  vii!.  : — Messrs. 
E.  A.  Jollve,  H.  E.  Evans,  A.  ¥..  Marstmll,  E.  W.  Wim- 
periR,  L.  Eraser,  S.  Rivett,  U.  C,  Smart,  A.  1'.  Collot, 
J.  Watt,  W,  Ainalic,  W.  H.  Town.  A.  G.  Hall,  G.  U. 
Greiitbach,  G.  W.  Eiusscll,  H,  IL  Yoiingman,  C.  O,  King, 
A.  Nicholson,  J.  H.  English,  F,  Davies,  A.  Stointhal, 
R.  J.  Hall,  E.  Machny,  11.  Riches,  }Y.  11.  Ferguson, 
C.  .1.  S.  Hall,  A.  M.  Butler,  C.  Dickinson,  A.  H.  R. 
Tenison.  E.  A.  Young,  S.  A.  Ell,  P.  C.  Ryde,  J.  Curwen, 
and  F.  E.  Faithfull, 
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way  of  decoration  would  fail  to  please  every- 
body. Ho  was  inclined  to  think  that  5Ir.  Day 
took  a somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the  situation. 
IIo  drew  an  analogy  between  the  position  of 
architecture  and  that  of  decorative  art.  Well, 
architects  knew  well  enough  that  they  had  no 
genuine  stylo  of  their  omi  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  but  ho  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
case  of  the  decorative  arts  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  Indeed,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
decorative  arts  were  in  a ])osition  ahead  of 
architecture,  and  that  more  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  decorative  arts  than  was  possible 
in  architecture. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  proiiosing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Day,  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
his  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  strain- 
ing after  originality,  so  common  a fault  of 
young  students,  and  which,  as  everybody  wlio 
had  experience  in  dealing  with  young  men  would 
know,  was  a real  curse  to  art.  It  was,  as  Mr. 
Day  had  said,  absurd  for  students  of  art  to  try 
to  run  before  they  could  walk.  Mr.  Day  had 
spoken  very  strongly  against  adherence  to  pre- 
cedent. Now  the  Association  had  its  Elementary 
Class  of  Design,  in  which  strict  attention  to 
details  was  a si?ie  fjud  non.  He  took  it  that 
although  Mr.  Day  had  spoken  so  strongly 
against  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  past, 
he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
study  of  the  details  of  old  work  was  an 
undesirable  study  for  the  younger  men.  lie  had 
been  very  much  struck  by  Mr.  Day’s  remark 
about  style  growing  upwards  out  of  the  material 
and  the  tool,  for  that  was  the  element  of  truth 
in  all  styles;  indeed,  [it  might  be  said  to  bo 
the  origin  of  all  styles.  It  was  the  more  im- 
portant that  that  should  be  said  now,  when  any- 
thing like  technical  treatment  of  any  material 
seemed  to  be  well-nigh  lost.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  we  had  wood-cngi'aving  treated  as  if 
it  were  steel-engraving,  and  in  which,  although 
one  could  not  help  admiring  the  immense 
subtlety  of  the  work,  it  would  be  felt  that  the 
men  who  did  it  would  do  better  as  steel- 
engravers.  Style  was  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  workmanlike  treatment  of  the  mate- 
rial. There  had  been  much  analysis  of  styles 
going  on,  but  the  question  to  be  answered  was, 
not  what  are  the  best  styles,  but  what  are  the 
best  treatments  ? Instead  of  trying  to  stem 
the  current  by  becoming  absolute  purists,  they 
should  tiy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  best 
features  of  each  style,— which  were  the  fittest 
to  survive  ? If  they  did  that  they  would  be 
gradually  working  towards  a style  which  would 
not  be  any  one  style  of  the  past,  but  which 
would  bo  that  rising  sun  to  which  Mr.  Day 
looked  forward,  in  common  with  so  many  other 
ai-tists,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  stained  glass, 
or  paint. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  had  looked  forward  with  a great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  the  paper,  because  he  liad  recently 
had  the  advantage  of  reading  Mr.  Day’s  book 
on  “ Everyday  Art,”  than  which  ho  Lad  never 
read  a more  practical  work.  Mr.  Day  possessed 
that  faculty  upon  which  A.  K.  II,  D.”  o'a^e  a 
chapter  in  his  “ Recreations  of  a Country  Par- 
son,” viz.,  “ The  Art  of  Putting  Things.”  Mr. 
Day  was  a master  in  tliat  art.  In  his  paper 
Mr.  Day  had  given  expression  to  a feeling 
which  was  very  rife  at  the  present  time, 
viz.,  that  the  time  liad  come  for  a departure 
from  strict  and  unreasoning  adherence  to 
precedents.  It  was  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised that  any  man  who  intended  to  do 
good  work,  either  in  architecture  or  in 
decoration,  must  think  for  himself.  It  was  not 
to  bo  denied,  he  thought,  that  the  position 
of  a young  artist  who  lived  in  any  great  period 
of  art  was  a comparatively  easy  one  to  that  of 
a young  artist  at  the  present  time.  The  young 
artist  of  a great  period  in  art  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  in  which  he  lived, — whether  that 
of  the  thirteenth  centnry  or  the  Renaissance. 
He  imbibed  the  spirit  of  art  with  his  mother's 
milk,  and  worked  as  a craftsman.  But  the  young 
architect  of  the  present  day  was  perfectly 
bewildered  in  considering  what  he  was  to  do. 
If  he  took  np  one  style,  ho  found,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  not  in  fasliion, — that  it  would  not 
bring  him  bread  and  cheese.  If  Mr.  Day  could 
suggest  any  course  of  study  that  should  lead 
up  to  original  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  it  would  be  a great  advantage.  lie 
wished  it  were  possible  to  have  amongst  archi- 
tects something  similar  to  what  prevailed 
amongst  painters,  viz.,  that  some  one  or  two 
men  of  acknowledged  pre  - eminence  could 
gather  about  them  ‘‘  schools  ” or  followings  of 


students.  But  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  doing  this,  for  at  the  present  time 
young  architects  were  siiread  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  had  no  pai'ticular  master  to 
load  them  in  a good  course  of  study.  He  hoped 
that  in  time  some  true  principles  of  study  would 
be  evolved.  With  such  principles  to  guide 
them,  he  thonght  they  could  not  fail  to  attain 
to  better  results,  for  they  would  liave  many 
minds  intent  on  reaching  the  same  goal  instead 
of  struggling  to  get  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  so  to  say. 

The  motion  haring  been  put  to  the  meeting, 
and  carried, 

Mr.^  Day,  in  reply,  said  that  many  of  Owen 
Jones  s so-called  “principles”  were  not  prin- 
ciples at  all : they  were  simply  receipts,  or 
working  “tips.”  One  great  evil  of  present- 
day  demands  upon  the  omamentist  was  that  so 
many  people  wanted  something  like  somebody 
else.  Only  the  ocher  day  he  was  asked  to 
design  “ something  Aitchisony.”  Well,  if 
people  wanted  *'  something  Aitchisony,”  why 
did  they  not  go  to  Mr.  Aitchison  for  it? 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Stanims’s  query,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  younger  men 
were  not  to  learn  style ; on  the  contrarv, 
they  must  master  it  before  they  could  do  any- 
thing. But  the  teachers  of  the  young  men 
must  \ise  style  only  as  a means  of  explaining 
and  illustrating  principles.  It  was  because  this 
was,  as  Mr.  Stannus  had  said,  an  exceedingly 
analytic  age,  that  architects  and  ornamentista 
were  what  they  were.  It  would  be  very  com- 
fortable if  they  could  look  at  the  work  of  the 
old  men  without  troubling  tlieir  heads  unduly 
about  it.  The  demands  of  clients  might  make 
it  pay  “ commercially,”  for  architects  to  follow 
in  with  the  latest  craze,  but  that  was  not  the 
pursuit  of  art.  The  art  of  the  future  must 
embody  the  spirit  of  a wise  eclecticism.  He 
hesitated  to  use  the  last  word,  because  it 
seemed  to  affect  some  people  as  much  as  a red 
rag  affected  a bull. 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE  ON  ITS 
WAY  DOWN. 


Ox  Wednesday  morning  last  (in  lieu  of 
Tuesday,  as  at  first  arranged,  in  order  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  who  was  present)  tlie  work  of  lowering 
the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  com- 
menced. It  will  probably  be  a month  or  five 
weeks  before  the  horse  and  its  rider  roach  the 
ground-level,  the  brickwork  and  masonry  con- 
stituting the  interior  portion  of  the  Archway 
being  gradually  removed  from  under  them. 

Before  describing  thb  modus  operandi  adopted 
for  the  lowering  of  the  statue,  we  may  recall 
the  method  em2>Ioyed  for  raising  it.  The 
Wellington  Statue  was  raised  to  the  top  of 
Mr.  Deciinus  Burton’s  triumphal  arch  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner  at  the  end  of  September,  1S4G,  as 
recorded  in  our  volume  for  that  year  (p.  477). 
The  conveyance  of  the  statue  from  the  studio 
of  its  sculiitor,  Wyatt,  and  its  elevation  to  the 
top  of  the  arch  which  it  has  for  more  than 
thirty-six  years  disfigured,  was  the  work  of  only 
two  days,  as  against  the  month  or  five  weeks 
which  will  be  occupied  in  getting  it  down  to  the 
ground-level.  The  dimensions  of  the  statue, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  shortly 
before  it  was  hauled  up,  are,— “ About  30  ft. 
high,  22  ft.  long,  and  8 ft.  wide  at  the  centre,” 
its  “ weight,  exclusive  of  the  plinth,  being 
about  40  tons.”*  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  pro- 
testing, as  we  had  done  a year  previously, f 
against  the  disfigurement  of  his  arch  by  planting 
upon  it  a crowning  feature  for  which  it  never 
was  designed,  pointed  out  (Builder,  1840,  p. 
3G1)  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  statue  were  “entirely  inhaimonious.” 
After  quoting  the  dimensions  of  the  statue,  as 
already  stated,  he  went  on  to  say  “ The  building 
proposed  as  its  pedestal  is  67  ft.  high,  02  ft. 
long,  and  50  ft.  wide  at  the  centre,” — dimen- 
sions wliich,  he  urged,  constituted  “ a mass  too 
heavy  to  combine,  satisfactorily,  with  a sur- 
mount composed  of  a single  equestrian  statue.” 
However,  in  spite  of,  but  amply  justifying,  all 
protests,  the  statue  was  raised  to  its  ill-chosen 
pedestal,  never,  we  hope,  to  he  so  absurdly 


,,  ' Eui-ton  in  another  jilm-e  speaks  of  tho  statue  as 
about  27  ft,  liiyh.”  The  iliiiieusions  given  ns  bv  the 
contractors  are  ; height,  26  ft.  6 in.  from  horse's  feet  to 
top  of  hut ; length  Irom  nose  to  tail  of  horse,  25  ft.  3 in.  - 
height  from  feet  to  underside  of  belly,  S ft  ’ 

t See  Builder,  vyl.  iii,  (1845),  p.  325. 


treated  again,  for  in  itself  it  is,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously said,  worthy  of  a better  fate.  The 
carriage  on  which  the  statue  was  conveyed  to 
the  locus  in  ([uo  was  24  ft.  in  length,  the  axles 
being  13  ft.  4 in.  long,  with  a circumference  of 
30  ill.  The  wheels,  four  in  number,  were  10  ft. 
ill  diameter,  or  31  ft.  C in.  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  2 tons  0 cwt.  each,  or  about  9 tons 
altogether.  Twenty -nine  of  the  heavy  draught 
horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Goding,  the  brewer, 
were  employed  to  draw  the  lumbering  vehicle 
and  its  ponderous  load,  which  proceeded  on  its 
way  “ amid  drums,  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of 
a vast  multitude  of  persons.”  The  group  was 
raised  by  means  of  strong  6-in.  cables  “ fastened 
round  each  thigh  of  the  horse,”  and  these  cables 
were  hooked  on  to  the  blocks  used  in  the  ascent. 
Through  these  blocks,  four  in  number, — triple- 
sheaved  and  expressly  made  for  the  occasion,— 
ran  six  ropes,  also  quite  now,  and  made  of  the 
strongest  yam,  each  rope  being  calculated  to 
carry  ten  tons.  Upon  the  traversing  platform 
above  were  fom-  powerful  crabs,  worked  by  eight 
men  each.  The  scaffolding,  erectedforthepurpose 
by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  was,  of  itself,  a wonderful  work,  being 
115  ft.  in  height,  and  having  taken  200  loads  of 
timber  in  its  construction,  besides  scaffold-poles 
and  planks.*  The  height  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  statue  was  74  ft.,  and 
thence  it  had  to  traverse  a distance  of  60  ft.  to 
arrive  at  the  pedestal  prepared  for  its  reception 
upon  the  crown  of  the  arch.  This  pedestal  was 
about  22  ft.  long,  and  9 ft.  wide.  The  tojv 
of  the  pedestal  consisted  of  Bramley  Fall 
stone,  1 ft.  9 in.  thick.  The  core  was  composed 
of  brickwork,  set  in  Roman  cement,  and  faced 
with  0 in.  ashlar-work  in  Portland  stone. 
The  pedestal  was  built  directly  on  tho  top  of 
a brickwork  ai’ch,  three  rings  of  bricks  in 
thickness,  sot  in  Roman  cement.  The  arch 
of  coffered  or  panelled  masonry,  visible  to 
those  who  passed  beneath  the  structure,  is 
some  distance  below  the  brickwork  arch 
just  mentioned.  This  brick  arch  was  ex- 
pressly built  to  carry  the  statue,  and  its 
removal  will  be  a work  of  some  difficulty,  as 
that  of  the  core  of  the  pedestal  has  been,  owing 
to  the  almost  adamantine  hardness  which  the 
cement  has  acquired.  Cast  to  each  foot  of  tlie 
horse  is  a square  “ tag,”  so  to  speak,  about  3 in. 
thick,  and  12  in.  or  15  in.  square.  Through 
each  of  those  tags  a gun-metal  bolt,  2i  in. 
diameter,  and  20  ft.  long,  was  passed,  ami 
carried  downwards  through  the  pedestal  and 
brick  arch,  being  ultimately  secured  in  tho 
masonry  below. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  the  raising  and 
fixing  of  the  statue,  we  will  briefly  describe  the 
method  being  adopted  to  get  it  down.  The 
jiedestal  has  been  removed,  but  before  this  was 
done,  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  and  resting 
upon  the  substructure  of  the  masonry  abut- 
ments of  tho  arch,  a temporary  pier  of  brick- 
work, 6 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  C in.,  set  in  Port- 
land cement,  and  about  the  same  height  as  the 
pedestal,  was  erected.  U{)on  these  piers  a 
pair  of  wrought-iron  girders,  24  ft.  long,  was 
placed,  one  on  each  side  of  and  parallel  with 
the  horse.  These  longitudinal  girders  are  con- 
nected at  each  end  by  a transverse  girder,  20  ft . 
long,  the  whole  being  well  bolted  together. 
(The  longitudinal  or  longer  girders  are  the 
lowermost  ones,  the  end  or  transverse  girders 
being  jdaced  upon  and  across  the  ends  of  the 
longer  ones.)  At  the  looints  of  crossing  the 
girders  arc  very  rigidly  bolted  together  and 
stayed  with  massive  angle-iron  brackets  and 
braces,  tho  bolts  being  1 in.  thick.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
statue  is  being  lifted  by  the  hydraulic  jacks,  the 
longer  girders  are  really  suspended  to  the 
shorter  ones,  for  it  is  against  the  projecting 
ends  of  tho  latter,  as  hereafter  stated,  that  the 
jacks  e.vert  their  lifting  jjower.  The  longer 
girders  have  a total  dei)tli  of  10  in.,  with  a web 
of  i in.  plate,  tho  flanges  consisting  of  5 in.  by 
5 in.  by  i in.  angle  - irons.  Tho  transverse 
girders^  are  15  in.  deep,  having  an  i in.  web, 
and  4 in.  by  4 in.  by  ^ in.  angle-irons.  This 
rectangular  framework  of  girders  serves  as  a 
basis  on  which  rest  numerous  balks  of  timber, 
12  in.  square,  some  placed  transversely,  and 
others  longitudinally.  Between  those  timbers 
and  the  belly  of  the  horse  is  a massive  trussing 
of  timber,  holding  the  group  in  2)osition,  assisted 
by  shores  raking  do^mwards  and  outwards  from 
the  top  of  the  cradle-like  structure  in  which 

• Some  further  details  of  the  eonveyanoe  and  lifting  of 
tho  statue,  accompanied  by  illustratious,  will  be  found  iu 
the  lUmtrated  London  Aeirsfor  Octobers,  1816, 
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the  animal  Beems  to  be  standing  to  timber 
balks  secured  to  the  tops  by  the  iron 
girders.  The  following  are  some  ' of  the 
dimensions  of  the  timbers  i tranverse  and 
longitudinal  balks  resting  on  iron  girders,  12  m. 
by  12  in. ; timbers  used  in  trussing,  8 in.  by 
8 in.,  well  strapped  and  bolted  together ; curb 
surrounding  body  of  horse  at  stirrup  level, 
12  in.  by  12  in. ; raking  struts,  C in.  by  6 in. 
These  timbers  were  all  introdirced  and  built 
up  before  the  pedestal  was  removed,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  group  being  carried  by  them 
and  the  iron  girders,  which,  in  turn,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  tempoi'ary  brick  piers  already 
mentioned.  The  ends  of  the  transverse  iron 
girders  project  some  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  longitudinal  girders,  and  underneath  each 
of  the  projecting  ends  is  one  of  Tangye’s 
hydraulic  jacks,  each,  of  course,  having  for 
its  bearing  the  solid  walls  of  the  substructure 
of  the  archway,  and  each  capable  of  sustaining 
a weight  of  20  tons.  It  will  readily  bo  under- 
stood from  what  we  have  said  that,  first  of  all,  the 
temporary  brick  piers,  and  then  the  masonry 
helow  them  will  be  gradually  removed,  the 
statue  gradually  following  in  their  wake, — the 
demolition  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  arch- 
way and  the  lowering  of  the  statue  advancing, 
in  fact,  pari  passu,  so  that  when,  as  it  is 
hoped,  the  statue  reaches  the  ground  in 
safety,  the  interior  of  the  archway  will  have 
disappeared. 

Since  this  account  was  written  the  contractors 
have  favoured  us  with  some  additional  par- 
ticulars. The  principle  adopted  by  them  is, 
they  say,  similar  to  that  for  lifting  the  Britannia 
tubes,  except  that  the  process  is  reversed,  weight 
having  to  be  lowered  instead  of  raised,  but  the 
leading  features  of  the  apparatus  are  identical, 
viz.,  hydraulic  rams  for  the  motive  power,  and 
thin  wood  packings  for  every  inch  in  the  descent 
of  the  statue.  The  pedestal  on  which  the  statue 
stood  having  to  he  removed  to  allow  the  descent 
of  the  statue,  it  was  necessary  to  have  points 
of  support  outside.  Brickwork  in  cement,  the 
full  height  of  the  pedestal,  has  been  built  at 
each  end  of  the  fi’amework  on  the  old  walls 
which  carry  the  panelled  or  lower  arch  over 
the  roadway,  as  well  as  the  upper  arch  bearing 
the  pedestal  aiid  statue.  On  this  brickwork 
was  laid  a rectangular  frame  of  wrought-ii’on 
riveted  girders  rigidly  bolted  together,  the  two 
end  gu’ders  projecting  beyond  the  frame,  and 
resting  on  the  top  of  a hydraulic  ram,  as  well 
as  on  the  top  of  a 1-in.  hard  wood  packing  on 
the  half  width  of  the  brickwork,  which  was 
Stopped  down  about  2 ft.  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the'  ram.  On  tbe  iron  girders  are 
fixed  framed  trusses,  fitted  with  felt  packings 
to  the  underside  of  the  horse  to  take' the  weight. 
A timber  frame  or  curb  is  fixed  at  the  level  of 
the  stiiTups,  the  whole  being  rigidly  strutted 
and  bolted  to  the  frame  of  iron  girders.  The 
■weight  of  the  statue  being  then  borne  by  the 
girders,  tbo  pedestal  was  cut  away  from 
beneath  it  by  hammer  and  chisel,  and  this 
proved  an  extremely  tedious  job  j the  stones  on 
which  the  horse’s  feet  stood,  weighing  12  tons, 
were  removed,  and  the  holding-doAvn  bolts, 
which  went  down  20  ft.  into  the  brickwork,  were 
cut  off;  and  the  statue,  supported  alone  by  the 
framing,  resting  on  wood  packiug  on  tbe  brick- 
work, was  then  ready  for  lowering.  The  half 
width  of  the  brickwork  on  which  there  was  no 
wood  packing  was  then  removed  for  3 in.  in 
depth,  and  three  pieces  of  1-in.  hard  wood 
packing  inserted  before  commencing  to  work 
the  piimps  of  the  hj’draulic  rams.  The  rams 
at  one  end  of  the  statue  having  been  set  to 
work,  and  that  end  of  the  statue  raised  clear 
of  the  packing,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
3-in.  course  of  brickwork  was  then  cleared  off, 
and  the  word  given  to  lower,  and  as  the  gh’ders 
and  statue  descended  gradually,  the  1-in.  wood 
packings  were  removed  singly  until  in  a few 
seconds  the  framework  again  rested  on  a single 
wood  packing.  The  process  was  then  repeated 
at  the  other  end  of  the  statue,  and  thus  the 
horse  and  its  rider  are  to  descend  to  earth  by  a 
series  of  slow  movements.  The  rams  have  all 
been  tested  to  twenty  tons  each,  and  the  girders 
and  rams  severely  weighted  before  being  fixed 
on  the  arch.  The  lowering  operations  will  be 
continued  as  fast  as  the  arches  and  middle  walls 
can  he  c\it  away,  uutil  the  statue  is  lauded  on 
the  gi'ound,  leaving  the  outer  or  main  walls  of 
the  building  intact,  which,  with  the  masonry 
itself,  will  be  taken  down  by  two  powerful  steam 
cranes.  The  principle  of  the  api>aratus  is  very 
simple,  though  the  woodwork  and  strutting 
looks  somewhat  massive  and  complicated,  but 


the  contractors  •\risely  preferred  to  have  a 
reserve  of  strength.  The  iron  frame  and 
details  of  the  apparatus  have  been  designed  and 
superintended  by  ilr.  F.  T.  Reado,  A.-JI.I.C.E. 

The  operations  of  Wednesday  last  resulted 
in  the  lowering  of  the  statue  about  G ft.  Before 
it  can  be  lowered  any  more  the  upper  arch  has 
to  be  cut  away.  This  will  take  some  days.  Tbe 
operations  are  being  directed  by  Mr.  Reade, 
assisted  by  Mr.  George  Burt,  of  the  firm  of 
John  Mowlem  & Co.,  the  contractors,  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Morey,  the  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  work,  and  by  Mr.  Springthorpe,  the  fore- 
man of  masons.  The  iron  girders  used  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Rownson,  Drew,  & Co. 


WORK  IX  BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir, — The  building  trade  here  is  only  mode- 
rately busy  this  winter,  and  the  prospect  for 
the  coming  summer  is  not  very  rosy ; still, 
there  are  several  works  in  hand  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  new  Gas  Offices  and  Art-Gallery  and 
Museum,  completing  the  Council-house  block, 
are  well  in  baud.  The  masonry  is  up  to  the 
springing  of  the  gronnd-fioor  windows  ; and 
as  the  whole  building  is  covered  by  a steam 
travelling  crane,  its  progress  will,  doubtless,  be 
rapid. 

The  new  parish  offices  in  Newhall-street  and 
Edmund-street  are  also  well  out  of  the  ground, 
and  masonry  is  being  set  all  around.  This 
building  also  is  served  by  a steam  traveller, 
covering  the  whole  area. 

The  twenty  ■ seventh  new  Board  school, 
situated  in  Ickniold-street,  beyond  the  Mint, 
has  just  been  opened  by  the  vice-president  of 
the  Council.  The  site  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Hockley  Bool,  which  was  filled  up  years 
ago,  and  put  in  the  market  as  good  building 
land.  An  area  of  about  3,507  square  yards  of 
this  land  having  been  acquired,  at  a cost  of 
about  4,‘iOOh,  a school  to  accommodate  870 
children  has  been  erected,  on  the  class-room 
system, — that  is,  one  large  hall  for  lectures,  <tc., 
to  hold  the  whole  of  the  scholars,  and  class- 
rooms surrounding  the  same,  of  an  equal 
capacity  in  the  aggregate.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  with  fittings,  &c.,  has  been  10,700h 
Its  principal  feature  is  a towei’,  surmounted 
by  a slated  spire,  square  on  plau,  having  small 
square  spirelets  rising  at  each  angle  of  its  base. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  terra-cotta  orna- 
ment, and  the  roofs,  which  are  cut  up  into 
every  variety  of  form,  are  covered  with  red 
tiles,  topped  by  red  ridges  and  finiala.  Gene- 
rally this  school  resembles  in  style  each  of  the 
twenty-six  which  has  preceded  it  from  the  same 
hand,  every  part  of  it  having  a kaleidoscopic 
character,  the  same  bricks,  ridge-tiles,  finials, 
roofing-tiicB,  cast-iron  coping  to  walls,  &c.,  only 
varied  in  position. 

The  same  characteristics  are  seen  in  the  new 
School  Board  offices  in  Edmund-street,  now 
approaching  completion.  This,  however,  has  a 
frontage  entirely  of  stone,  and  is  situated 
between  two  other  public  buildings.  The  details 
of  this  front  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Midland 
Institute  front,  a kind  of  Victorian  Gothic  in 
style,  with  a projecting  stone  portico  at 
entrance.  A very  funny  thing  about  this 
portico  is  that  its  sides  are  carried  up  as 
crocheted  buttresses  against  the  building  above, 
as  if  it  required  their  support. 

There  is  another  attempt  at  a portico  by  the 
same  hand  in  High-street,  where  two  massive 
granite  circular  pillars  support  inverted  carved 
brackets,  between  which  springs  a flat  receding 
segmental  arch.  It  looks  as  though  they  lacked 
stone  enough  to  form  a canopy,  and  is  sure  to 
provoke  a smile.  Two  more  Board  Schools  are 
progress,  and  the  accommodation  is  said  to  be 
yet  so  insufficient,  that  three  more  still  are 
projected.  • It  is  to  be  hoped  the  School  Board 
will  in'vite  fresh  architectural  blood  for  these  j 
the  repetition  has  become  monotonous. 

The  School  Board  rate  for  1883  will  amount 
to  54,000h,  or  8^d.  in  tbe  pound ; that  for  the 
last  year  being  48,000/.,  or  74d.  in  the  pound. 

The  new  Colonnade  in  New-street,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Post-office,  is  completed,  and  the 
upper  part  has  been  opened  as  an  hotel.  The 
entrance  is  in  N ew-street,  ha'ving  shops  on  either 
side,  and  gives  access  to  the  hotel  above  and 
the  shops,  some  thirty  in  number,  forming  the 
Colonnade,  which  resembles  very  much  those  of 
Chester  and  other  old  places  where  there  is  a 
covered  walk  open  on  one  side  to  the  street, 
•with  shops  on  the  other  side.  The  building 


above  is  supported  all  round  by  square  granite 
pdlars  and  stone  arcbea  from  which  depend 
gaseliers,  which,  when  alight,  giva  a very 
pleasing  effect.  Altogether  this  building,  which 
is  Renaissance  and  faced  all  round  -with  stone 
richly  eaxwed  and  surmounted  with  lofty  Man- 
sard roofs  and  turrets,  is  a very  handsome 
structure.  At  the  corner  of  Cannon-street  and 
New-street,  some  old  shops  have  been  demo- 
lished, and  a new  stone-fronted  block  of  the 
same  design  as  the  Daily  Post  block  is  being 
erected. 

The  new  building  in  Corporation-street  for  the 
County  Court  has  at  last  been  comideted  and 
opened  for  business.  It  is  in  the  Classical  style, 
and  looks  a good  and  handsome  building.  It 
was  opened  just  before  that  sharp  nip  of  cold 
weather  in  December,  and  the  arrangements  for 
warming  the  building  being  nearly  nil,  and  the 
draughts  very  cutting,  the  judge  was  obliged 
to  hear  the  causes  wrapped  up  in  furs  and  rugs, 
and  the  ban-isters  to  plead  in  overcoats  and 
shawls,  with  the  result  that  one  elderly  barrister 
has  since  died  from  the  cold  thus  taken.  The 
barristers  appealed  to  the  judge,  and  liis  honour 
appealed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  in  his 
turn,  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
has  graciously  sent  down  two  small  stoves. 
Wo  must  now  await  the  next  spell  of  frost,  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  new  arrangements. 

A large  block  of  building  is  also  going  up  next 
the  new  covered  market  at  Smithfield,  with 
front^es  to  Moat-lane,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and 
Jamaica-row.  This  block  is  of  brick,  ^vith  red 
terra-cotta  dressings,  and  lofty  chimneys  ■with 
Mansard  roofs  and  gables,  and  is  generally  of 
the  style  of  Queen  Anne.  The  greater  part 
of  this  building  when  complete  is  to  be  used  as 
an  hotel  in  place  of  the  old  Woolpack  Hotel, 
now  pulled  down. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  be  occu- 
pied by  tbe  extended  New-street  Station  is  now 
cleared,  and  the  excavations  are  well  advanced. 
About  seventy  yards  of  the  tunnel  on  the  west 
is  to  be  removed,  and  an  open  cutting  substi- 
tuted, and  a similar  opening  out  is  to  be  made 
in  the  eastern  tunnel.  For  that  purpose  the 
King’s  Arms  Hotel  and  many  other  houses  in 
Worcester-street  are  being  demolished. 

A remarkably  rapid  piece  of  building  has 
lately  been  completed  in  the  New  Stork  Hotel, 
Old-square.  This  has  frontages  to  three 
streets,  and  the  principal  front  of  stone  highly 
wrought,  and  is  very  lofty  with  Mansard 
roofs.  This  was  built  from  beginning  to  end 
in  about  four  months.  Two  other  hotels  arc 
also  built  in  Corporation  - street,  near  the 
County  Court,  and  a large  block  of  offices 
is  going  up  on  land  adjoining,  which  are 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  la-wyers,  and  to  be 
called  Lincoln’s  Inn.  A new  theatre  is  also 
projected  to  be  built  on  land  near  Old-square, 
having  frontages  in  Corporation -street  and 
Loudon  ’Prentice-street,  and  is  to  be  finished 
aud  opened  next  Christmas.  From  Old-square 
the  new  tramway  to  Aston  starts.  The  cars 
began  running  on  Boxing-day,  and  are  drawn 
by  steam  locomotives.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  is  being  expressed  as  to  the  utility 
of  using  steam,  but  all  seem  to  agree  that  the 
ride  is  cheap,  quick,  and  comfortable.  The  fares 
are  about  one-half  the  amount  formerly  paid, 
aud  as  a great  many  working  people  livo  at 
Aston,  aud  the  line  tei-minates  near  the  Aston 
Lower  Grounds,  which  is  a place  of  holiday 
resort  for  many,  it  is  likely  to  be  well  used. 

Tho  Da'wson  Memorial  Committeo  have 
accepted  a model  of  a new  statue  to  cost  800L, 
aud  have  authorised  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Esher, 
to  proceed  with  the  -work.  It  is  a standing 
figure,  as  the  present  one  is,  aud  is  to  be  of 
marble.  Whether  this  one,  when  in  position, 
will  not  also  suffer  from  the  canopy  remains  to 
be  seen. 

That  this  committee,  or  any  other  requiring 
first-class  sculpture,  should  go  out  of  Birming- 
ham for  their  figure,  is  felt  by  many  to  be  a 
damaging  reflection  upon  the  School  of  Art  and 
the  Society  of  Artists.  These  institutions  have 
now  been  in  existence  many  years,  and  yet  no 
sculpture  worth  the  name  is  ever  produced  or 
exhibited.  Acres  of  canvas  are  covered  "with 
paintings,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  yet  no 
encouragement  is  given  to  modelling,  with  the 
I'esult  that  when  sculptors  are  wanted  to  model 
for  the  numerous  art  works  in  the  town,  they 
have  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Tho  only  room 
devoted  to  modelling  at  the  School  of  Art  is  a 
small  one  in  the  cellar,  and  one  seldom  sees 
even  a plaque  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
of  Artists.  In  the  new  front  of  the  Midland 
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Institute  there  are  three  empty  niches  for  full- 
mzed  figures;  in  the  now  front  to  the  Central 
Tree  Libraries  there  are  throe  similar  empty 
mches ; and  in  the  new  Shakspeare  Library  there 
are  two  niches  for  busts  also  empty,  and  no 

f tho  near  future 

to  hll  thorn  adequately.  e.  q. 


SANITARY  INSPECTION  OF  HOUSES. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  this  subject 
at  the  Society  of  .tVrts,  to  which  we  alluded  in 
our  last, 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Burton  that  houses  required 
careful  esaminatiou,  and  if  this  had  not  been 
done  recently,  the  chances  are  that  they  were 
in  a bad  condition.  He  spoke  from  experience 
of  houses  of  all  classes,  from  Windsor  Castle 
down  to  common  lodging-houses  ; and  though 
what  had  been  said  was  not  new  to  him,  there 
was  abundant  necessity  for  its  being  repeated 
incessantly.  He  often  found  that  persons, 
though  they  acknowledged  that  their  houses 
were  defective  in  sanitary  matters,  yet  shrank 
from  the  expense  necessary  to  put  them  right. 
Such  persons  were,  in  his  opinion,  most  foolish, 
for  nothing  was  of  any  value  compared  to 
human  life  and  health,  if  a man  could  only,  by 
the  greatest  possible  shifts,  spare  what  was 
requisite  to  put  his  dwelling  - house  into 
proper  order,  he  would,  if  ho  were  wise,  make 
the  etfort,  because  it  was  the  foundation  of  the 
health  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  was  very 
sorry  that,  in  many  cases,  the  process  was  a 
very  expensive  one,  though,  when  houses  were 
properly  built  from  the  beginning,  it  would  be 
very  cheap.  One  principle  which  should  never 
be  departed  from  in  the  construction,  whether 
of  a palace  or  a cottage,  was  that  no  drain  should 
be  laid  under  any  portion  of  the  building.  In 
London,  where  houses  were  built  in  streets,  with 
the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  closet  at  the  back, 
and  the  main  sewer  in  front,  it  became  necessary 
to  dram  under  the  houses;  but,  in  such  cases, 
cast-iroa  pipes  with  lead  joints  should  be  em- 
ployed, with  ventilation  back  and  front,  and 
thus  any  chance  of  sewer -gas  entering  the 
house  might  be  avoided.  Even  the  best  stone- 
ware pipes  were  liable  to  crack  and  leak  at  the 
pints.  Another  prevalent  evil  was,  that  the 
main  sewers  in  some  of  the  London  parishes  had 
not  proper  and  safe  junctions  provided  for  the 
entrance  of  the  house-drains,  so  that  the  sewer 
had  to  be  broken  into  for  the  |nirpoao,  and 
very  often  a fine  was  also  levied  for  entering 
the  seiver,  which  was  practically  a premium 
to  the  builder  not  to  connect  tJio  drains.  This 
was  the  case  with  many  houses  in  the  west  of 
London  ; and  even  when  the  connexion  was  made, 
it  was  not  done  properly,  so  a.s  to  prevent  the 
inlet  of  air  from  the  sower  into  the  house-drain. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  said  he  found,  from  au  ex- 
periencc  of  eight  or  ten  years  in  these  matters, 
that  the  majority  of  houses  were  very  defective, 
and  out  of  about  a thousand  he  bad  examined 
be  had  only  found  three  which  were  sound.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  a stoneware 
dram  was  sound,  without  thoroughly  testing  it 
with  water,  and  very  few  indeed  would  stand 
the  test.  In  New  York,  the  difficulty  had  now 
been  so  recognised  of  making  good  joints  in  such 
pipes,  that  a regulation  was  passed  that  all 
drains  under  Jiouaes  should  be  of  cast-iron, 
pmted  in  the  same  way  as  water  or  gas  pipes. 
Ine  sink -traps,  which  had  been  referred  to 
were  a constant  source  of  danger.  Though 
defects  in  them  were  not  always  discovered 
without  a careful  examination,  he  was  sorry 
to  nnd  they  were  still  being  constantly  used, 
even  m large  houses. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bailcy-Denton  said  all  sanitarians 
were  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  remedying  the 
evils  which  had  been  described,  and  it  only  re- 
mained with  the  public  to  have  the  remedies 
earned  out.  One  or  two  points  he  thought  had 
been  omitted  ; for  instance,  the  danger  from 
the  waste-pipes  of  safes  under  water-closets 
and  baths,  and  the  great  importance  of  discon- 
necting the  house-drain  from  the  sewer,  had 
hardly  been  dwelt  upon  sufficiently;  nor  was 
the  best  method  of  ventilation  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  make  the  public  see  the  necessity 
for  it.  The  flushing  of  drains  was  another 
point  of  importance.  Ho  agreed  with  Mr. 
Burton  that  the  theories  of  sanitarians  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far,  and  be  would  ask  him 
whether  there  was  not  a possibility  of  falling 
into  this  danger,  by  insisting  rigidly  on  an 
entire  separation  between  the  drinking-water 


cistern  and  the  one  for  supplying  the  water- 
closet  in  cases  whore  improved  closets  were 
used,  the  pipe  supplying  them  being  always  full 
of  water. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  he  could  confirm  every- 
thing said  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  laying  stoneware  drains  perfectly; 
for  he  had  never  found  one  which  would  stand 
the  test  of  water  being  put  into  it.  Ho  had  used 
iron  pipes,  and  had  formed  a subway  uuder  the 
bouse,  in  which  all  pipes  were  carried.  With 
iron  pipes  properly  leaded,  both  for  drainage 
and  ventilation,  he  had  been  able  to  dispense 
with  traps  altogether.  Earthenware  pipes  re- 
quired the  very  greatest  care  in  laying,  and  yet, 
as  a rule,  builders  employed  common  labourers 
for  this  work.  Some  employed  bricklayers,  and 
where  great  care  was  used,  the  result  might  be 
satisfactory.  lie  agreed  with  Mr.  Bailey- 
Denton  as  to  the  importance  of  flushing,  and 
hud  been  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Rogers 
Field’s  syphon-apparatus  for  this  purpose ; it 
could  he  so  arranged  that,  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  the  water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  it, 
the  drains  could  be  flushed  twice  or  three  times 
a day  or  oftener.  The  paper,  though  it  contained 
nothing  new,  was  very  valuable,  and  the  per- 
centages given  would  be  very  useful. 

])r.  Bartlett  said  there  were  other  means 
besides  those  which  had  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Burton  for  detecting  the  escape  or 
presence  of  what  was  often  called  sewer-gas, 
but  which  he  preferred  to  call  sewer-air.  Musk, 
for  instance  was  not  a gaseous  body,  and  made 
its  presence  apparent  by  the  diffusion  of  very 
minute  particles ; but  there  were  other  sub- 
stances the  detection  of  whose  presence  did 
not  depend  on  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  about 
which  there  could  not  possibly  be  a mistake. 
If  acetate  of  lithium  were  passed  do^ra  a drain, 
its  presence  could  be  detected  in  the  spectro- 
scope byits  characteristic  line;  tellurium,  again, 
gave  another  definite  indication.  He  had  tried 
these  two  substances,  putting  them  into  the 
water  supply,  and  detecting  their  presence  in 
the  sewers  twenty  minutes  afterwards  ; and,  on 
one  occasion,  on  putting  them  into  the  sewers  he 
detected  their  presence  in  the  water  supply  in 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  He  endorsed  every- 
thing wliich  had  been  said  as  to  the  importance 
of  not  admitting  sewor-air  into  bouses.  He  had 
seen  a large  building  of  the  best  description, 
in  which  there  was  the  entire  accumulation  of 
six  years,  not  one  particle  having  passed  into 
the  sewer.  The  importance  of  disconnexion 
was  not,  he  hold,  as  new  as  some  people  sup- 
posed, the  old  fashioned  method  of  a privy  at 
the  end  of  the  gai'den  being  an  exemplification 
of  it.  In  many  cases,  the  sewer  was  an  elon- 
gated cesspool,  and  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion not  only  gaseous  matters,  but  solid  matters 
which  were  contagious  as  well  as  infections, 
were  carried  into  the  house,  aud  if  they  did 
not  cause  specific  disease,  caused  that  condition 
of  lowered  vitality  which  predisposed  to  every 
kind  of  disease. 

Mr.  William  Botly  said  he  had  known,  within 
a short  period,  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
arising  from  defective  drainage,  in  houses  of  a 
rental  of  about  200L  per  annum ; and  in  a 
recent  case,  the  stoppage  in  the  pipes  was 
occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of  fat.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  paper  about  compulsory  in- 
spection, but  he  considered  that  most  important. 
Not  long  since,  he  saw  a row  of  large  houses, 
within  the  four-mile  radius  from  Charing-ci-oss' 
some  of  which  had  been  occupied  several  times^ 
although  they  were  xmconnected  with  thesewer. 

It  ought  to  be  compulsory  on  architects  and 
builders  to  see  that  the  connexion  was  properly 
made.  In  his  native  city,  Salisbury,  where 
great  attention  was  paid  to  sanitation,  the  death- 
rate  had  been  reduced  from  27  to  17  per  1,000. 

Mr.  Collins  said  reflections  were  often  made 
on  architects  with  regard  to  these  matters  ; but 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  5 per  cent, 
of  the  houses  built  which  had  the  advantage,  or 
disadvantage,  of  an  architect’s  superintendence 
at  all.  Ho  agreed  that  there  was  a difficulty 
in  laying  down  stoneware  drains  satisfactorily, 
but  it  could  be  done;  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
to  get  the  work  properly  carried  out,  and  it 
could  only  be  ensured  by  having  some  one  to 
inspect  its  progress  throughout.  He  had  fre- 
quently found  a most  admirable  system  fail 
from  defects  in  carrying  out  the  work,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  very  important  to  have  a simple 
system  which  would  admit  of  easy  re-inspection. 
He  had  used  Mr.  Field’s  syphous  very  largely, 
but  they  were  so  powerfnl  in  action  that  they 
sometimes  emptied  the  traps.  This  could 


easily  be  obviated  by  a practical  man,  and  did 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  syphon,  but 
it  required  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  had  been 
said  that  there  ought  to  be  compulsory  exami- 
nation of  every  house,  but  it  was  already  pro- 
vided, by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  that  no  house  should  be  even  inhabited 
until  it  had  been  certified  by  the  sui-veyor  of 
the  parish.  Being  a Vestryman  of  Paddington, 
he  had  often  tried  to  get  this  carried  out,  but 
the  answer  always  was,  that  it  would  require 
too  many  clerks  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Another  important  matter  was  the  financial 
question.  A man  would  willingly  spend  40L  or 
501.  to  put  his  house  in  order,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  very  large  expense  some  specialists 
would  put  him  to.  He  knew  an  instance  of  a 
public  institution,  where  a difficulty  occurred 
owing  to  the  expense,  which  was  estimated  at 
550/.,  but  he  had  all  that  was  necessary  done 
for  220/. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Cressweil  said  the  technical  part 
of  the  subject  had  been  amply  discussed ; but 
there  was  a larger  and  important  aspect  of  the 
question  to  be  considered.  How  were  the 
terrible  mischiefs  to  be  remedied  ? He  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  ladies  present,  for  they 
were  even  more  interested  in  this  question  than 
men.  The  evil  was  most  rampant  in  the  suburbs 
of  Loudon,  where  houses  were  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  tens  of  thousands  a year.  It  had  been 
said  in  that  room,  by  men  not  given  to  exag- 
geration, that  of  these  houses  not  20  per  cent, 
were  fit  for  habitation.  How  was  this  great 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  ? Mr.  Burton  represented 
a moat  excellent  institution,  and  there  were 
most  eminent  men  connected  with  it,  but  how 
could  any  society  deal  with  so  vast  an  evil  ? 
Whilst  it  was  dealing  with  about  200  houses  in 
a given  area,  houses  were  increased  by  thousands 
around  them.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  him 
that  neither  philanthropic  nor  commercial  en- 
terprise could  deal  with  this  matter  properly  ; 
it  was  an  affair  of  tlie  State.  The  State  had 
taught  them,  by  the  Act  of  1875,  aud  by  the 
model  by-laws  issued  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  how  to  deal  with  the  difliculty, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  legisla- 
tion. If  the  by-laws  were  only  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  men  were  found  able  and  willing  to  do 
it,  and  the  ratepayers  would  find  tho'money, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty;  but  there  was  the 
real  pinch  of  the  matter,  the  apathy  of  the 
public,  and  that  love  of  buttoning  up  his  breeches 
pocket  which  distinguished  the  British  subject. 
The  dictates  of  science  could  only  bo  enforced 
by  the  arm  of  the  law,  compelling  the  rate- 
payer to  do  that  which  would  conduce  to  his 
own  good  and  that  of. his  neighbour.  It  could 
only  bo  carried  out  by  the  principle  of  local 
self-government ; but  there  were  two  sides  of 
the  question,  dealing  respectively  with  houses 
already  built,  and  with  those  about  to  be  erected. 
They  were  informed,  on  high  authority,  that 
wliilo  it  would  cost  perhaps  150/.  to  put  an 
existing  house  of  200?.  a year,  full  of  defects, 
into  a proper  state,  50/.  would  cover  the  ex- 
pense if  it  were  done  in  the  building.  The  only 
way  of  approaching  the  British  subject  was  by 
showing  him  that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  do 
what  they  all  agreed  was  his  duty,  and  as  to 
the  manner  of  doing  which  all  competent  autho- 
rities were  also  agreed.  He  believed  this  would 
be  accomplished  if  an  official  certificate,  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  local  authority,  were  given 
him,  testifying  to  the  healthworthy  character 
of  his  house,  as  that  would  immediately  increase 
the  letting  or  saleable  value  of  his  bouse  by 
the  amount  he  had  expended.  This  certificate 
should  state  what  had  been  done,  and  contain 
on  the  back  of  it  a plan  of  the  drains,  and, 
issuing  from  au  independent  local  authority, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  increment  of  value  to 
the  tenement  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Liggins  said  they  were  all  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burton,  but  the  weak  point  in  the  paper 
was  that  it  did  not  say  where  the  requisite 
scientific  knowledge  was  to  be  obtained,  which 
would  enable  them  to  get  defects  in  drains 
detected  with  certainty.  When  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  London  belonging  to  the 
Government  were  recently  amongst  the  most 
defective,  how  could  private  individuals  expect 
to  got  their  work  done  properly  ? The  Vestry 
of  Kensington  took  up  this  subject  very  warmly 
some  four  years  ago,  but  they  found  there  were 
no  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  their  surveyors  to  carry  out 
the  rules  which  they  made.  If  they  could  get 
such  certificates  as  Mr.  Cressweil  had  spoken 
of,  no  doubt  these  would  be  very  valuable,  but 
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under  tbe  present  law  it  could  not  bo  done. 
Ajjain,  when  they  found  experts  differing  on 
certain  technical  points,  how  could  the  public 
deckle  between  them  I*'  Ho  believed  the  evil 
was  much  exaggerated  by  sanitary  engineers, 
and  that  water-closets  and  drains  did  not 
generally  communicate  with  the  drinking-water. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Mineard  wished  to  say  a few  words 
from  the  builders’  point  of  view.  Ho  bad  a 
copy  of  a report  on  a house  which  had  been 
arranged  on  the  system  described  by  Mr.  Burton, 
in  which  an  expert  suggested  that  the  manhole 
should  be  closed,  and  the  iron  ventilating-pipe 
removed,  and  replaced  by  a common  zinc  venti- 
lator. How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  a builder 
desirous  of  carrying  out  tbe  best  system,  to  do 
80?  His  own  experience  was,  that  the  sewer- 
gas  would  come  out  at  the  place  where  Hr. 
Burton  said  the  fresh  air  would  go  in  ; in  fact, 
he  tried  that  plan  years  ago,  and  found  it  a 
failure.  The  air  going  up  through  the  soil-pipe 
must  be  met  by  the  volume  of  water  and 
eewage  coming  down,  of  800  times  its  specific 
gravity,  and  any  sane  man  must  see  that  the 
enrront  being  reversed,  it  must  blow  out  into  tbe 
area.  Everyone  who  had  written  on  this  sub- 
ject admitted  that  he  could  not  tell  at  all  times 
which  way  the  air  would  be  going.  As  for 
sanitary  defects,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
there  was  room  for  improvement  on  every  hand. 
He  had  seen  drains  taken  up  at  Sandringham 
House  in  which  he  could  lay  his  hand,  and  at 
Eastwell  Park  ho  had  taken  up  one  which  was 
18  in.  thick  with  solid  sewage,  and  yet  that  was 
supposed  to  have  been  put  into  proper  sanitary 
condition  within  eight  years,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a first-rate  sanitary  expert.  How, 
then,  could  the  public  know  whom  to  apply  to  ? 
He  believed  if  any  good  were  to  bo  done  they 
umat  have  an  Act  of  Parliament.  First  settle 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  and  then 
make  everybody  do  it.  At  present  all  was 
confusion,  and  many  of  the  sanitary  engineers 
were  grinding  their  own  axes  by  frightening 
the  jmblic.  Ho  had  had  a bell-trap,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  prescribed  by  a surveyor,  and 
had  had  within  the  last  three  months  to  connect 
safes  with  waste-pipes,  by  order  of  a surveyor. 
If  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  responsible  body 
would  undertake,  for  a certain  fee,  to  indemnify 
him  against  others  coming  to  upset  what  had 
been  done  under  their  supervision,  ho  would 
willingly  go  in  for  it.  At  present  a builder, 
however  conscientious,  had  no  safe  guide,  and 
consequently  the  public  did  not  appreciate 
sanitary  appliances.  If  the  gentlemen  who 
preached  this  doctrine  would  only  build  some 
sanitary  houses,  and  invite  builder, s to  see  what 
could  be  done,  something  might  be  learned  ; but 
at  present,  tbe  whole  thing  was  in  a state  of 
chaos. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Burton,  said  tlie  result  of  the  whole 
discussion  was  to  show  tho  great  importance  of 
thoroughly  educating  the  public  in  the  matter. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  in 
wishing  that  a hard-and-fast  rule  should  bo  laid 
down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  if  that  had 
been  done  eight  or  ten  years  ago  they  would 
have  been  much  loss  advanced  in  sanitary 
matters  than  they  were  at  present ; and  he  did 
not  think  they  had  yet  reached  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  sanitary  science.  He  hoped  they  would 
still  go  on  striving  and  educating  themselves, 
perhaps  by  occasional  failures,  until  they  had 
obtained  a higher  degree  of  excellence. 

Tho  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed 
unanimously, 

Mr.  Burton  briefly  replied. 


THE  MODEL  BY-LAWS. 

Messrs.  Knight  & Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  have 
just  brought  out  an  annotated  edition  of  the 
Model  By  - laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  relating  to  the  cleansing  of  privies,  ash- 
pits, Ac.,  to  nuisances,  and  to  new  streets  and 
buildings.  The  book,  which  has  numerous 
diagrams  illustrative  of  the  several  require- 
ments, seems  a most  useful  one.  The  model 
clauses,  owing  to  their  legal  phraseology,  are 
admittedly  somewhat  cumbersome,  and,  in  many 
respects,  not  so  readily  intelligible  to  the  non- 
technical reader  as  could  be  desired.  Any 
reliable  work,  therefore,  explanatory  of  each 
clause  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  valuable 
issistance,  not  only  to  those  members  of  local 
janitary  authorities  who  have  to  consider  the 
mbject  of  new  by-laws  for  their  district,  but  to 
ill  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  health- 


fnlness  of  the  dwellings  in  a locality.  The  work 
is  obviously  one  which  will  be  of  special  value 
to  the  numerous  officers  of  sanitary  authorities, 
and  likewise  to  architects  and  builders.  For, 
not  only  are  the  various  model  clauses  explained, 
but  many  points  wherein  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced are  dealt  with.  Thus  the  reason  for 
not  making  regulations  as  to  the  height  of 
habitable  rooms  is  given,  with  tbe  opinion  of 
Sir  Henry  Janies  and  Sir  Farrer  Ilerschell  on 
the  subject;  the  que.stion  of  depositing  plans 
of  new  buildings  permanently  with  Local  Boards 
is  discussed,  though  unfortunately  there  are  as 
yet  no  means  of  definitely  settling  this  vexed 
question ; the  popularly  supposed  need  for 
%vaiting  for  tho  approval  of  the  Local  Board 
before  commencing  a building  is  explained  away, 
and  a variety  of  other  points  aftecting  all  who 
have  local  interests  are  dwelt  upon  in  a way 
that  will  be  of  advantage  alike  to  the  public 
and  to  the  officers  of  Local  Boards. 

Another  point  which  deserves  special  mention 
is  that  under  tho  by-lasvs  of  most  sanitary 
districts,  the  walls  of  new  buildings  are  required 
to  be  built  solid  and  entirely  of  incombustible 
materials,  thus  prohibiting  the  construction  of 
hollow  walls  and  of  walls  formed  of  half- timber 
work.  In  tho  book  before  us,  these  kind.s  of 
construction  arc  each  proposed  to  be  regulated 
in  a way  that  includes  due  regard  both  to 
stability  and  to  danger  of  fire.  Again,  the 
question  of  the  necessity  for  carrying  party 
walls  through  and  above  the  roofs  of  new  build- 
ings has  been  considered,  and  we  are  told  that 
in  the  case  of  certain  small  houses,  this 
requirement  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  the 
same  way  tho  usual  requirements  respecting 
parapets  to  the  external  side  walls  of  detached 
bnildings  can  be  dispensed  with  nnder  particular 
circumstauce.s.  Modified  forms  of  the  model 
by-laws  upon  these  and  other  matters,  all  uf 
which  are  said  to  have  been  authorised  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  are  given  at  length 
for  the  use  and  consideration  of  the  public. 

The  illustrations  include,  besides  tbe  pre- 
scribed thicknesses  for  the  walls  of  new  build- 
ings and  many  useful  diagrams  about  traps, 
drains,  and  water-closets,  a number  of  capital 
lithographs  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
M.I.C.E.,  explanatory  of  the  drainage  and  drain 
ventilation  of  houses  under  various  conditions. 

The  book  altogether  must  bo  regarded  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  tho  means  of  instructing 
the  public  upon  tho  general  principles  of 
sanitary  and  sound  house  constrnctiou,  and  we 
hope  they,  as  well  as  the  various  Sanitary 
Authorities,  together  with  their  surveyors  and 
medical  officers  of  health,  will  benefit  from  the 
information  it  affords. 


NEW  WEST  ST.  GILES’S  CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 

This  church  was  opened  for  service  on  Sun- 
day last.  It  has  been  built  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, to  enable  Dr.  Cbalmei's  to  carry  out  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Giles.  Tbe 
edifice  is  a large  one,  accommodating  1,000 
sitters,  and  built  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Hardy 
& Wight,  architects,  Edinburgh,  which  were 
selected  in  competition  by  the  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson.  The  works,  begun 
in  February  last,  have  latterly  been  hurriedly 
completed,  leaving  still  some  work  unfinished. 

The  church  is  built  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts  in  Decorated  Gothic,  of  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  mother  church.  The  archi- 
tects, however,  have  made  an  adaptation  of  the 
details  forming  tho  stone  crown,  both  in  the 
exterior,  at  the  junction  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
and  in  the  pulpit  and  its  accessories  within. 
The  church  has  a good  hut  rather  low  position, 
and  the  spire,  which  is  about  170  ft.  high,  looks 
well  over  the  Meadow’s  trees.  Tho  arrangements 
for  the  service  are  designed  to  suit  the  congre- 
gational convenience,  and  departure  from  the 
ordinary  proportions  of  the  parts  gives  the 
pulpit  full  command  of  the  interior,  so  far  as 
sittings  are  concerned ; with  the  exception  of 
about  a dozen  behind  two  aisle  pillars,  wor- 
shippers all  face  the  pulpit. 

The  pulpit  is  of  ornate  design,  and,  with  the 
screen  of  the  organ-chamber  behind,  is  executed 
in  oak,  with  the  mouldings,  carving,  crocketed 
ribs,  pinnacles,  and  finials  of  Decorated  Gothic; 
the  whole  having  a well-posed  figure  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection  os  its  crowming 
finial.  The  pulpit  stands  on  a platform  of  its 
own,  slightly  raised  over  another  in  front,  pro- 


vided forthe  font  and  Communion-table.  Thes° 
platforms  are  paved  with  Belgian  cement  tiles, 
and  approached  by  marble  steps,  and  are  inclosed 
with  a low  parapet  of  stone,  with  small  returns 
in  front  and  circular  foliage  panels, — symbolic 
of  the  Tree  of  Life.  Throughout  the  exterior 
and  interior  a fair  amount  of  sculpturo  is  em- 
ployed. The  masonry  of  the  edifice  is  of  a 
superior  description,  tlie  external  rubble  being 
chisel-bedded  random  coui’sing  of  Hailes  stone, 
with  dressings  from  Dalmeny.  The  internal 
arching  is  put  together  in  the  fine  Oberwood 
stone,  the  pale  grey  of  which  contrasts  finely 
with  the  red  granite  supports. 

The  church  is  heated  with  over  2,800  ft.  of 
high-pressure  hot-water  pipe.  Ventilation  is 
secured  by  air-inlets  below,  and  two  wood 
exhaust  ventilators  in  the  roof,  which  is  open- 
timbered,  with  hammer-beams  resting  on  stone 
moulded  corbel  pillars, — the  principal  timbers 
being  darkly  stained.  Fresh  air  (in  winter)  is 
admitted  over  a Shorland  air-warming  grate, 
which  heats  tho  vestibule  of  the  tower. 

The  sum  available  after  payment  of  site  is 
7,500L,  and  the  estimates  accepted  for  the  work 
fell  considerably  below  that  sum.  Slight  altera- 
tions have  been,  however,  made  in  tho  original 
plan, — the  session-house  having  been  enlarged, 
to  form  a hall  and  Sunday  school,  holding  about 
250. 

A very  sweet-toned  bell,  11  cwt.,  lias  been 
hung  in  the  tower  by  Messrs.  ’Earner,  of 
Loudon. 


OBITUARY. 

3/r.  Jlichard  CocTcIg  Lucas,  sculptor,  died  at 
his  residence  at  Cbilworth,  near  Southampton, 
on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age.  At  various  periods  of  his  career  Mr.  Lucas 
was  intrusted  with  commissions  to  execute  the 
statue  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  erected  in  tlio  West- 
park  of  tho  poet’s  native  town  of  Southampton  ; 
the  statue  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  ; the  monument  of  the  Countess  de 
Salis,  at  IJarlington  ; the  Johnson  statue,  at 
Lichfield,  &c.,  besides  many  minor  works  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  other  places. 

M.  Gustai-e  Dor4  died  in  Paris  on  Tuesday 
last,  from  the  effects  of  a chill  on  leaving  a 
party  on  Friday  night.  Ho  was  only  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  was  building  a house  at  tho  corner 
of  the  Parc  Monccau.  His  works,  or  at  least 
tho  later  ones,  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  known 
iu  London  than  in  Paris. 

JL  Gnillaunie  Qeefs,  tbe  eminent  Belgian 
sculptor,  has  just  died  in  Brussels,  aged  77. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  the  monument 
in  the  Place  des  Martyrs;  tho  statues  of 
General  Bolliard  and  Leopold  I.  ut  Brussels  ; 
tho  tomb  of  Malibran,  and  the  statue  of 
Leopold  I.  at  Laeken  ; the  statues  of  Rubens  at 
Antwerp,  of  Gretry  at  Li6ge,  &c. 


PONTEFRACT  NEW  TOWN-HALL. 

The  erection  of  a new  town-hall  for  Pontefract 
is  a marked  improvement  in  this  old  Yorkshire 
town,  of  gabled  houses,  old  inns,  and  narrow 
crooked  streets.  The  style  adopted  is  that  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  building  is  of  brick,  w'ith 
Ancaster  stone  dressings.  Tho  principal 
entrance  is  surmounted  by  some  fine  carving 
with  scrolls,  bearing  the  words  “Peace,” 
" Plenty,”  “ Honour,”  and  “ Virtue.”  The 
entrance-hall  is  laid  in  mosaic.  To  the  right 
is  a spacious  stone  staircase,  leading  to  the 
assembly-hall,  and  to  the  left  the  offices  of  tbe 
chief  constable,  borough  surveyor,  &c.  On 
the  same  floor  is  the  council-chamber.  At  one 
end  of  the  chamber  is  a mantelpiece,  a good 
specimen  of  ancient  wood-carving,  which  was 
removed  from  the  old  vicarage.  Tho  town 
clerk  and  his  staff  are  accommodated  next  to 
the  council-chamber,  and  a strong  room  for  the 
borough  records  adjoins.  The  assembly-room 
is  81  ft.  long,  and  3/  ft.  wide.  A balcony  runs 
along  the  sides,  and  opposite  the  platform  is  a 
small  gallery.  The  platform  can  be  used  for 
dramatic  purposes  and  choir  singing,  the  neces- 
sary retmng-rooms  being  situated  in  the  rear. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  two  sunlights,  each  of 
126  jets,  and  will  seat  about  750  persons.  The 
cost  of  the  site,  building,  and  fittings  will 
amount  to  nearly  10,000?.  Messrs.  Perkin  & 
Bulraer,  Leeds  and  Harrogate,  are  the  architects; 
the  building  Las  been  done  by  several  con- 
tractors. The  hall  was  recently  opened  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  with  considerable  ceremony. 
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THE  BEADPOED  CHIMNEY  DISASTEE. 

The  Bradford  Borough  Coroner,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hutchinson,  resumed  the  iuiiaest*  at  the  Brad- 
ford Town-hall  on  the  20th  inst.,  on  the  bodies 
of  the  fifty-four  persons  who  lost  their  lives  by 
the  fall  of  a chimney  at  Xewlands  Mill,  Brad- 
ford, on  the  2Sth  of  December. 

Shepherd  Lamb,  the  engineman  at  Messrs. 
Haley  & Co.’s  premises  at  Xewlands  Mill,  and 
whoso  daughter  worked  as  a ruler  at  the  mills, 
said  he  had  worked  at  the  place  more  than  ten 
years.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  had 
ueticed  cracks  on  the  cast  and  toivards  the 
south-east  side  of  the  stack,  commencing  about 
G yards  from  the  base  and  extending  to  a 
height  of  14:  or  15  yards.  About  a week  before 
Christmas  he  noticed  a bulging  in  the  outer 
case  on  one  of  the  angles  on  the  cast  side. 
When  he  returned  to  his  work  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  after  Christmas,  be 
noticed  that  a portion  of  the  outer  case 
had  come  away.  In  the  evening  he  saw 
that  more  of  the  outer  case  had  goue.  The 
chimney  was  Han'ng  a little  towards  the  east. 
He  did  not  notice  that  there  was  a strong  wind 
that  night,  and  he  did  not  see  the  chimney 
rocking.  Shortly  before  eight  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning  he  saw  another  portion  of 
the  outer  case  fall.  About  6 yai’ds  seemed  to 
have  fallen.  lie  went  into  the  eugine-house, 
and  five  minutes  after  be  had  stopped  the 
engine  for  the  breakfast  half-hour  he  heard  a 
great  noise.  On  rushing  into  the.yard  he  saw  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  and  when  this 
bad  cleared  away  he  saw  tbat  the  chimney  had 
fallen. 

The  Coroner  : Who  hashad  the  control  of  the 
chimney  ? — There  has  been  the  steward,  Mr. 
Francis  Haley,  whom  I have  seen  there.  I 
have  seen  him  there  whilst  repairs  havo  been 
executed  to  the  chimney,  and  I suppose  lie 
would  bo  giving  orders  respecting  the  chimney. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  to  your  knowledge, 
has  there  been  any  examination  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  chimney  ? — Xot  to  my  knowledge. 

Have  you  seen  to  the  cleaning  of  the  flues  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  not  you  go  into  the  flues  ? — It  is  ten  years 
since  I have  been  in  them.  My  mau  cleaned 
tbein  out.  Tho  main  flues  we  cleaned  out 
about  every  six  years.  It  is  about  eighteen 
months  since  our  fluo  was  cleaned.  Witness 
added  tbat  on  the  Wednesday  night  or  Thurs- 
day morning  he  did  not  see  any  smoke  coming 
out.  When  a portion  of  the  mill  fell,  about 
twenty  minutes  before  the  chimney  gave  way, 
he  did  not  feel  any  alarm,  or  he  would  have 
told  his  (laughter.  The  cracks  which  ho  had 
noticed  in  the  chimney  were  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  him  to  get  his  hand  in  edgeways  when 
they  were  at  their  worst.  The  cracks  had 
gradually  become  wider.  He  noticed  that  they 
got  worse  about  a week  or  a fortnight  before 
Christmas. 

Tho  inquiry  was  again  adjourned. 


INSPECTION  OF  NUISANCES. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  duties  efficiently 
nspectors  will  require  to  exercise  great  forbear- 
ance, tact,  and  good  temper;  sometimes  tecbnical 
objections  will  be  raised  to  your  proceedings ; 
sometimes  vexatious  delays  and  evasions  will 
occur  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  notices  ; nuisances 
which  you  were  anxious  to  suppress  may  have 
eluded  your  authority,  or  advantages  which  you 
were  desirous  to  realise  have  stood  beyoud  your 
attainment.  When  you  would  force  one  person 
to  refrain  from  tainting  the  general  atmosphere 
with  results  of  an  offensive  occupation, — where 
you  would  oblige  another  to  see  that  his  tenants 
arc  better  housed  than  cattle,  and  that  while  ho 
takes  rent  for  lodging  be  shall  not  give  fever  as 
tho  equivalent,  you  will  be  often  reminded  of 
the  rights  of  property,  and  of  an  Englishman’s 
inviolable  claim  to  do  as  he  will  with  his  o-wn. 
With  private  affairs  you  interfere  only  when 
they  become  of  public  import,  with  private 
liberty  only  when  it  becomes  a public  encroach- 
ment. The  manufacturer’s  chimney  that 
eclipses  the  light  with  unl)roken  clouds  of 
smoke,  the  melting  - house  tliat  nauseates  a 
neighbourhood,  the  slaughter-house  that  forms 
round  itself  a circle  of  dangerous  diseases, — 
these  surely  are  not  private,  but  public  affairs, 
and  how  much  more  justly  may  the  neighbour 
appeal  to  you  against  each  such  nuisance  as  an 


* Seepp.  60,  ftO,  ante. 


interference  with  his  privacy ; against  the 
smoke,  tho  stink,  the  fever  that  bursts  through 
each  inlet  of  bis  dwelling,  intrudes  on  him  at 
every  hour,  disturbs  the  enjoyment,  and  shortens 
the  duration  of  his  life  ? 

It  miglit  be  an  infraction  of  personal  liberty 
to  interfere  with  a propricjtor’s  right  to  make 
offensive  smells  within  tho  limits  of  his  own 
tenement,  and  for  his  own  separate  inhala- 
tion, but  surely  it  is  still  a greater  infraction 
of  personal  liberty  when  the  proprietor  assumes 
what  is  equivalent  to  a sole  possession  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  claims  the  right  of  diffusing 
tlu-ough  it  some  nauseous  effluvium  which  others 
equally  with  himself  are  thus  obliged  to  inhale.* 


LONDON  WATER. 

Mu.  CuoOKEs,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  Odiiug,  and  Dr. 
Jleymott  Tidy,  in  a report  dated  January  1, 1883, 
and  just  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  say, — “ We  submit  herewith 
the  results  of  our  analyses  of  the  IGl  samples 
of  water  collected  by  ns  during  the  month  of 
December,  on  the  days  and  at  tho  times  indi- 
cated, from  the  mains  of  the  seven  London 
water  companies  taking  their  supply  from  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea.  Of  these  161  samples, 
the  whole,  without  a single  exception,  were 
found  to  be  bright,  clear,  and  efficiently  filtered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in.  respect  of  the 

aeration,  coloiu-,  and  freedom  from  turbidity, 
the  condition  of  the  water  daring  the  past 
month  has  been  unexceptionable  ; while  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  has  fallen  somewhat 
below  that  usually  met  with  at  this  period  of 
the  year.” 

It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything  short 
of  remarkable  that  experts,  as  a rule,  find  the 
results  of  examination  precisely  what  are  de- 
sired by  their  employers.  Dr.  Frankland  re- 
porting to  the  Registrar-General  often  gives  a 
very  different  account  of  the  waters  reported 
on  at  the  same  time  by  the  eminent  analysts 
above  named. 


A NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CHIMNEY 
CLEANING. 

Accouding  to  a German  technical  journal  a 
patent  has  been  taken  oat  by  a Leipsic  firm  for 
a small  steam-engino  of  4-liorse-power,  by  means 
of  which  a body  of  about  3,500  cubic  feet  of 
air  is  introduced  into  tho  chimney  from  beneath 
with  such  a pressure  that  the  soot  is  driven 
upwards,  and  is  received  at  the  top  of  tlie 
chimney  in  a specially  constructed  appliance 
so  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  are  far  less  in- 
commoded than  is  the  case  by  the  ordinary 
system.  It  is  said  that  in  twenty  seconds  the 
complete  cleaning  of  a chimney  can  be  effected. 
The  cost  of  the  machine  is  said  to  be  about 
2751.,  and  three  men  are  required  to  work  it, 
so  that  it  is  a question  whether  any  gain  could 
result,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  from 
its  introduction,  as  tho  charge  for  its  use  must 
be  to  some  extent  in  proportion  to  its  price. 


HERTFORD  CASTLE. 

Sir, — “ G.  T.  C.”  in  his  excellent  paper  on 
” Hertford  Castle,”  which  appeared  in  your 
pages, t has,  probably  from  want  of  local  kuow- 
ledge,  fallen  into  error.  He  says,  “ The  Danes 
overran  this  part  of  England  more  than  once, 
and  the  camp  at  Danesbury  is  probably  their 
work.” 

I know  Danesbury  well,  and  I can  positively 
assert  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  there 
wliich  indicates  it  hnving  been  fortified. 
“G.  T.  C.”  has  evidently  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  name  of  the  place. 
The  estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cuylor 
family,  and  on  the  death  of  General  Sir  Cor- 
nelius Cuyler,  hart.,  in  1819,  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
William  Blake.  At  that  time  it  w'as  known  as 
St.  John  Lodge ; but  when  Mr.  Blake  bought 
the  estate  he  changed  its  name  to  Danesbury; 
not  that  the  Danes  ever  had  a bury  there,  but 
that  it  sounded  better.  This  account  I had  from 
Mr.  Blake’s  son,  tho  late  Mr.  William  John 
Blake,  who  died  at  Danesbury  in  1875. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Hertford  is  a place 
which  for  centuries  has  been  known  as  Dane 
End.  It  was  here,  according  to  tradition,  that 
the  Danes  were  checked.  No  such  thing.  It 
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Frederic  Booker,  C.S.I.,  Coventry. 
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is  simply  Bene  L''ri<Z  = the  End  of  the  , Valley. 
Dane  End  is  in  the  parish  of  Munden,  which 
name  itself  signifies  tho  safe  or  peaceful  valley. 

J.  B.  CUSSANS. 


ENLARGING  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 
OFFICES. 

Sir, — I havo  just  heard  that  the  School 
Board  offices  are  to  be  enlarged,  and  that  the 
original  ai'chitect  is  not  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  work. 

Is  it  kuown  why  ? Surely  he  is  the  proper 
person.  A paragi-aph  in  the  Builder  might  lead 
to  some  explauation.  An  Architect. 


HARDENING  FLOORS. 

I NOTICE  in  your  last  issue  that  a subscriber 
writes  for  information  with  respect  to  harden- 
ing floors,  and  may  mention  for  his  guidance 
tbat  I have  found  Griffith’s  Floor  Enamel  to  be 
tho  most  saccessful  paint,  standing  severe 
weather  and  rendering  the  floor  perfectly 
impermeable  in  several  hospitals  I have  been 
connected  with.  F.  W.  B. 


SETTING  A CHIMNEY  UPRIGHT. 

Sir, — I read  in  the  Builder,  some  years  siaoe,  an 
account  of  what,  at  tho  time,  was  considered  a 
remarkable  and  clever  feat,  viz.,  setting  a high 
chimney  upright  by  means  of  chasing  and  wedging. 
&c.,  at  the  base.  I could  not  help  feeling  forcibly 
struck  by  the  enide  and  unsafe  method,  as  I thought 
it,  of  dealing  with  such  a difficulty.  Siuee  then, 
with  increasing  experience  in  coostruclion  (especially 
in  masonry),  my  misgivings  havo  increased  likewise, 
and  I cannot  help  asking  myself  the  question,  “ How 
is  it  that  such  a serious  task  as  setting  a leaning 
chimney  upright  is  left  to  ‘ Steeple  Jacks ' ” ? There 
are  several  reasons  why  a structure  of  tho  kind 
should  lean  over,  viz.,  insufficient  or  improper 
foundations,  inferior  mortar  lor  bedding  the  mate- 
rial, insufficient  bond  or  through  stones,  and  caiTying 
up  the  work  unevenly  or  without  giving  the  work 
sufficient  time  to  settle  as  tho  building  progresses. 
If,  from  those  or  similar  causes,  the  erection  com- 
mences to  loan,  “does  it  appear  reasonable  that  a 
remedy  should  be  attempted  by  such  meansas  those 
usually  adopted  by  the  class  of  men  referred  to  t 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  feasible  that  a chimney-shaft 
of  such  enormous  weight  can  retain  its  bond,  while 
subjected  to  such  a process  as  chasing  and  wedging 
from  the  base.  If  there  is  any  one  particular  kind 
of  work  requiring  more  especially  the  thought,  care, 
and  attention  of  an  experienced  architect,  surely 
this  must  bo  it.  \Y,  J.  M. 


FRAUDULENT  GIFTS. 

SiH,  — We  have  read  with  very  much  pleasure  Hu* 
article,  “Fraudulent  Gifts  and  CommisBions,"  in  your 
issue  of  the  6th  of  January,  to  which  our  attention  was 
called  this  day. 

About  two  years  ago  we  decided  to  abolish  all  commis- 
BioiiB,  presents,  &e.,  and  even  subscriptions  to  bean-feasts 
and  Christmaa  boxes.  To  make  the  decision  definite 
and  final,  we  hud  circulars  printed,  and  sent  them  to  all 
our  customers,  announcing  our  resolve,  and  requesting 
that  no  presents  might  be  offered  to  any  of  our  people. 
Wo  cert.aiuly  anticipated  worse  results  in  loss  of  business. 
&e.,  than  we  havo  found,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  lost  a great  deal  that  would  otherwise  have  come 
to  us,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  are  still  suffering  iu 
many  quarters ; but,  on  tho  whole,  we  do  not  regret  the 
action  we  have  taken,  ami  aro  quite  resolved  to  carry  ii 
out,  whatever  the  results  may  be.  We  should  ’ lie 
delighted  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  such  a society  as  is 
suggested  ill  your  article.  Ewaht  & So.v. 


Ultsallama. 

Leeds  Church,  near  Maidsfcone.  — A 

polished  brass  eagle  lecfcem.  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  the  above  church,  by  Mr.  Wykeham  ' 
Martin,  of  Leeds  Castle.  The  style  is  four- 
teenth-ceutury  Gothic.  It  has  a massive  central  ! 
shaft,  with  smaller  ones  acting  as  buttresses,  . 
filled  in  between  with  foliage.  It  was  made  by  • 
Messrs.  Joues  & Willis. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  ■ 
Colours  announce  that  on  the  completion  of 
them  new  galleries  in  Piccadilly,  they  will  1 
establish  a school  for  the  instruction  of  students  - 
in  water-colour  painting.  No  elementary  teach-  • 
ing  will  be  given,  however,  and  admission  to  j 
the  school  will  ho  by  examination.  Tho  work  ; 
of  the  school  will  be  supervised  by  members  of  f 
tbe  Institute,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  ’ 
work  of  the  Royal  .Veademy  students  is  directed  1 
by  tho  Academicians. 

The  Cnateau  Scott,  at  Cannes,  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  fully  described  in  i 
the  Bvilder  for  April  17,  1880  (vol.  xxxviii., 
pp.  472,  474),  when  we  published  a view  and  1 
plan  of  the  building. 
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The  Old  Law  Courts. — The  materials  of 
this  interestin}?  structure  were  disposed  of  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  consisted  of  the 
internal  fittings  of  the  main  buildings  fronting 
St.  Margaret’s  Church,  including  the  Admiralty 
Court.  The  first  day’s  sale  realised  850h  On 
Tuesday  the  fittings  of  the  Old  Coui-t  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  the  Exchequer  Court,  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  Common  Pleas,  Second  Court  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  the  Probate  Court,  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  last  lot  in  the  catalogue,  which 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and 
historical  lob  of  the  structure,  consisting  of  the 
building  itself,  was  withdrawn,  having,  it  is 
stated,  been  disposed  of  by  private  contract, 
to  be  re-erected  on  a public  recreation-gi'ound 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  The  entire 
I>roceed8  of  the  two  days’  sale  was  about 
2,450?.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  was  used  as 
the  sale-room,  and  the  auctioneer  made  the 
witness-box  serve  as  his  rostrum.  A very 
unwonted  and  lively  appearance  the  place  pre- 
sented on  Tuesday,  when  there  was  some 
spirited  bidding  for  the  first  lot  of  lead  put  up. 
Commencing  at  70?.,  it  was  ultimately  knocked 
dowm  at  174?. 

Cork  Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  Arts, 
Products,  and  Industries,  1883. — The  pro- 
ject for  holding  this  exhibition  has  now  been 
fairly  launched.  It  is  intended  to  hold  the 
exhibition  on  the  present  site  of  the  Com 
Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  to  open  it 
in  the  first  week  of  Jnly.  It  will  remain  open 
for  two  months,  or  such  longer  time  as  may  bo 
deemed  advisable  by  the  executive  committee. 
The  primary  objects  sought  by  the  promoters 
are:  1.  The  exhibition  of  articles  manufactured 
in  Ireland,  and  of  raw  materials, — mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal, — produced  in  Ireland; 
2.  The  exhibition  of  articles  manufactured,  and 
raw  materials  produced  in  other  countries, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing, or  the  development  of  new,  industries  in 
Ireland ; 3.  The  exhibition  of  machinery  suited 
to  Irish  industries,  the  machinery  manufactured 
in  Ireland  being  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  countries. 

Mid-Loudon  Market  Bill, — The  promoters 
of  this  Bill  have,  through  their  solicitors, 
Messrs.  Higginson  & Vigers,  written  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
say  tliat,  having  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  ns  to  the  enlargement  of 
Covent-garden  Market,  they  intend  to  wth- 
draw  their  Bill  for  the  forthcoming  Session. 
The  Duke’s  proposals  appear,  they  say,  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  they  ought  to  receive 
due  consideration,  that  there  may  be  an  end  to 
the  present  congested  and  discreditable  state  of 
the  market.  Should  the  present  negotiations, 
opened  by  the  Duke,  come  to  no  satisfactory 
result,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  will  be  prepared 
to  submit  the  plans  of  their  project  to  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  Board. 

Explosion  of  a Gasometer  in  Glasg'ow. 
— On  Saturday  night  last,  about  ten  o’clock, 
one  of  the  large  gasometers  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  situated  in  the  Lilybank-road, 
exploded,  injuring  nine  persons.  The  Royal 
Princess  Theatre  was  plunged  into  darkness  in 
the  midst  of  a performance,  but  through  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  manager,  no  panic 
ensued.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  15,000?. 
Foul  play  is  suspected.  Mr.  M'Roberts,  the 
manager  of  Nobel’s  Explosives  Company, 
Glasgow,  has  made  an  examination  of  the  scene 
of  the  explosion  on  behalf  of  the  City  authori- 
ties, and  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  from 
the  appearance  of  the  “ pitting”  on  the  plates 
of  the  holder  the  explosion  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  any  other  explosive  than  dynamite. 

Two  Persons  Suffocated  through  a 
Defective  Flue.  — Mr.  Meggison,  deputy- 
coroner  for  North  Derbyshire,  has  concluded  the 
inquest  on  the  bodies  of  Caroline  Smith  and 
Hannah  Bailey,  domestic  servants  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Rev.  George  Sadler,  an 
Independent  minister  at  Glossop,  who  were 
found  dead  in  bed  on  Sunday  morning,  7th  inst., 
in  strange  circumstances.  They  went  to  bed 
on  the  Satni'day  evening  in  their  usual  health, 
but  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Sadler  found  them 
both  dead,  and  for  many  days  the  cause  of 
death  could  not  at  all  be  accounted  for.  Medical 
evidence  having  been  given,  the  jury  found 
that  death  was  caused  by  asphyxia,  which  was 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  tbrf carbonic  acid 
gas  generated  in  the  heating  apparatus  of  the 
chapel,  and  admitted  into  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment through  defective  joinings  in  the  chimney. 


Fireproof  Houses.  — Messrs.  Dennett  & 
Ingle  are  not  content  to  let  pass  an  assertion 
in  the  Ohsei-ver  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to 
find  a building  that  is  really  fireproof.  They 
wite,  “ For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have 
been  constructing  fireproof  floors,  and  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
during  that  long  period  there  is  not  an  instance 
where  one  of  the  floors  has  succumbed  to  fire. 
This  fact  is  well  known  to  architects,  hut  as 
some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  done  to  insure  the 
safety  of  buildings,  it  is  possible  that  many 
doubts  might  arise,  followed  by  serious  con- 
sequences. Thus,  for  example,  no  less  than 
eight  acres  of  our  work  are  to  be  found  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  if  the  notion  got 
abroad  that  it  was  not  what  it  was  represented 
to  be,  much  anxiety  must  be  endured  by  the 
patients.  Then  it  is  suggested  in  the  article 
that  the  conadorsof  the  New  Courts  of  Justice 
may  become  a source  of  danger.  All  the 
vaiiltings  of  the  corridors  in  the  building  have 
been  constructed  by  us  in  our  concrete  (they 
are  not  of  stone,  as  is  stated,  although  they 
may  appear  so),  and  we  are  confident  that  if  a 
fire  arose  in  one  of  them,  it  could  not  pass 
upwards  or  downwards  through  the  material. 
We  are  no  less  confident  about  the  safety  of 
the  floors  of  the  courts  and  offices,  which  are 
also  on  our  system.” 

Lectures : Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  tho  delivery,  at 
the  Institution,  of  a series  of  six  lectures,  on 
“The  Applications  of  Electricity,”  on  the 
under-mentioned  Thursday  evenings,  at  eight 
o’clock : — 

Feb.  15th,  “The  Progress  of  Telegraphy,”  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Preeco,  F.R.S. ; March  1st,  “Telephones,” 
by  Sir  Frederick  Brarawoll,  F.R.S.  ; March  15th, 
“ The  Electrical  Transmission  and  Storage  of 
Power,”  by  Dr.  C.  William  Siemens,  F.R.S.  ; April 
otb,  “Some  Points  in  Electric  Lighting,”  by  Dr. 
J.  Hopkinson,  F.R.S.;  April  19th,  “Electricity 
Applied  to  Explosive  Purposes,”  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Abel,  C.B.  ; May  3rd,  “ Electrical  Units  of  Measure- 
ment,” by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

Dynes  Hall,  Essex. — This  old  Queen  Anne 
mansion  is  having  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  made  to  it  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Birch,  of  Johu-street,  Adelphi.  The 
original  mansion  was  built  in  1575,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  by  the 
Enyons  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno.  The 
works  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harcourb 
Ruimacles. 

Monumental. — The  trustees  of  tho  late  MrJ 
R.  H.  Allan  have  entered  into  a contract  with 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  sculptor,  of  Exeter,  for  a 
monument,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Pritchett, 
architect,  of  Darlington.  It  is  to  be  expected 
against  the  blank  wall  in  the  south  transept  of 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Churcb,  Darlington,  which  was 
built  in  1375,  to  support  the  cracking  tower. 
The  monument  will  be  of  fine  statuary  marble, 
with  a profusion  of  fourteenth-century  detail 
and  carving. 

Iron. — Mr.  E.  W.  Marfleot,  who  has  recently 
I’emoved  from  Colcman-street  to  Metropolitan- 
buildings,  63,  Queen  Victoria-street,  has  been 
appointed  London  agent  for  Messrs.  De  Leeuw 
& Philippsen,  of  Antwerp,  for  the  sale  of  Belgian 
joists,  riveted  girders,  flitch  plates,  and  so  on. 
Their  new  section  - book  contains  over  800 
sections  of  iron,  &c.,  with  tho  sizes  and  weights 
in  English  and  French,  and  a sepax’ate  table 
giving  the  safe  disti'ibuted  loads  for  rolled  ix-on 
joists. 

Furniture. — Messrs.  Howard  & Sons,  of. 
Bemers-street,  have  issued  a capital  trade  book, 
showing  much  variety  in  design.s  of  bedroom 
and  other  furniture,  with  useful  .information  as 
to  the  cost  of  furnishing.  Pai'quot  fioox’iug  also 
is  well  illustrated,  and  sevci'al  sjxecially  designed 
interiors  aro  given,  a few  of  which  are  somewhat 
overdone.  The  hook  will  be  found  useful. 

Stained  Glass. — The  east  window  of  Laug- 
ham  Church,  near  Colchester,  has  just  been 
filled  with  Munich  stained  glass,  representing 
Faith,  Love,  and  Hope,  the  subject  being  taken 
from  1 Cor.  xiii.  13,  “The  greatest  of  these  is 
love.”  The  artists  ai*e  ilessrs.  Mayer  & Co. 


TENDERS 

Fov  reinstatmg  uud  re-decorating  after  lire,  the 
Clieshire  Cheese  public-hoxiae,  comer  of  Addle-street  and 
Philip-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Gamer.  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Xeedhani,  architect,  1,  Princes-street, 
Spitalfiolds  : — 

8.  tv.  Ifawkings  (works  to  be  measured  and  valued.) 


For  school-buildings,  caretaker's  house,  outbuildings, 
and  fences,  at  Croylaud-road,  Edraouton,  for  the  Edmonton 
School  Board.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Leo  & Son  ; — 

Dovo  Brothers £11,600  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksco  11,310  0 0 

Shaw  10,614  0 0 

Patman  Brothers  10, .641  0 0 

Johnston  10,321  14  3 

Goddard  & Sons 10,221  0 0 

.-Vdamson  & Sons 10,073  0 0 

Kilby  ..  9,863  0 0 

Ulf  ....  9,540  0 0 

Wall  . 9.531  0 0 

Horlock 9,500  0 0 

Gardener  9,301  0 0 

Tongue  (accepted) 9,087  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  London  and  South- 


Western  Bank  (Ponlar  brauchL 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lo 

C.  Everard 

E.  Abraham  '. 

J.  H.  Cocks  

G.  Sharpe  

W.  Bangs  & Co 

Atherton  & Latta  (accepted)  ... 


Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
egroTe : — 

£1,339  0 
1,395  0 
1,270  0 
1,370  0 
1.234  0 
1,150  0 ■ 


For  erection  of  chimney-shaft  in  Sldu  Market-place, 
Southwark,  for  the  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron  Company 


(Limited)  ; — 

Thomas  Watson,  Dulwich £213  0 0 


Bruce  Grove  Estate,  Tottenham : — 

J.  Cardus  £1,-180  0 0 

Beadle  Bros 4,110  0 0 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall 4,078  0 0 

M.  J.  Botterill 4,069  0 0 

J.  Jackson 3,783  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 3,693  0 0 

J.  Jackson 3,555  0 0 

T.  Spurgeon  3,415  0 0 

J.  Bell 3,269  0 0 

W.  G.  Harris 3,251  0 0 

Straehan  & Co 3,200  0 0 

J.  Pizzey 3,150  0 0 

J.  E.  Bloomfield  3,149  0 0 

W.NiC'holls 2,899  0 0 

S.  Saunders  2,853  0 0 

E.  & W.  Ilea  (aeoepted)  2,825  0 0 


For  tho  conversion  of  Stamford  House,  Stoke  Newington, 
into  a Female  Penitentiary.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Carpenter  A 
B.  Ingelow,  architects.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  quantity- 
surveyor: — 

Old  Materials. 


ShUlitoe  £11,300  £35 

Booth  & Sons 10,425  75 

Dabbs  10,250  150 

Bentley  10,131  60 

Roberts  10,017  120 

Ashby  Bros 0,695  10 

Boyce  9,-18)  30 

Grover 9, 173  37 


For  tho  erection  of  two  detached  villa  residences  at 
Honor  Oak,  for  Mr.  E.  P.  Treuchard.  Contract  No.  3. 
Mr.  W.  Jervis,  architect : — 

M.  Redman  (accepted)  £2,075  0 0 


For  alterations  .and  additions  to  the  Nun’s  Hoad, 
Nunhead,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jervis 
architect 

Weaks  (accepted)  £700  0 0 


For  building  new  Board  Schools  at  Kenmont  Gardens, 
Harrow-road.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Brooks  : — 

J.  T.  Chappell £10,980  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 10,229  0 0 

W.  Downs 10,137  0 0 

C.  W.  Reading  10,100  0 0 

W.Oldrey 9,993  0 0 

J.  Grover 0,979  0 0 

C.  Co-T  9,878  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta  9,500  0 0 

C.  Wall 0,390  0 0 


For  erection  of  new,  and  enlargement  of  present  school 
buildings  at  Calvert-road.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Thornton  Green : — 

J.  H.  Hunt £7,678  0 0 

W.  Tongue 7,262  0 0 

Athertou  & Latta 7,250  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 7,1-17  0 0 

S.  J.  Jerrard 7,033  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 7,000  0 0 

, F.  Johnson 6,913  0 0 

C.  Wall  6,095  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a house  in  the  Albert  Park, 
Abingdon,  for  Miss  Evans.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect 

Walter,  Oxford  £950  0 0 

Clarke,  Parkstone,  Dorset  863  11  0 

Davis,  Banbury 816  0 0 

Barret  & Drew,  Abingdon 805  0 0 

Selbv,  Oxford  776  0 0 

Dover,  Oxford  750  0 0 

Martin,  Maidenhead  740  0 0 

Sharnian,  Kingsland  728  0 0 

Wheeler,  Wantage 707  10  0 

Williams,  Abingdon  659  17  0 

Buckle &Wheder,Abingdon(aceepted)  599  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  coachhouse,  and  other  offices, 
at  Hackbridge,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  Mr.  Richard 


Creed,  architect  : — 

Humphris,  Sutton  £950  0 0 

Stewart,  Wallington  879  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls,  Beechholine,  Hull, 
for  Mr.  E.  Leotham.  Mr.  R.  Coulson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect ; — 

Excavator  and  Brirkhiyer. 

M.  Harper .£199  0 0 

J.  Fewster 195  0 0 

,T.  Drury 193  0 0 

A.  J.  Kelsey  (accepted) 185  18  8 

Zfinson. 


Q.oibell  &,  Peers £45  15  0 

F.  Sweeting  (accepteuj  37  2 0 
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For  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  alteraliona 
at  the  present  buildings  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ofWorka.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nixon  4 
Baven 

Webster.. £28,693  0 0 

Dixon 23,620  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 22,882  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 22,800  0 0 

Sbunnur  22,734  0 0 

H.  Hart 23,370  0 0 

Crockett  22,000  0 0 

Dickenson 21,900  0 0 

Greenwood  21,679  0 0 

Eellett  4 Bentley  21 ,643  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 21,600  0 0 

Laing  & Son 21,100  0 0 

Bentley 20,775  0 0 

Hook  20,730  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 20,370  0 0 

Accepted  for  Llandudno  Pier  Extension  and  Swimming 
Baths.  B.  Nelson,  Llandudno,  Architect  and  C.E. 
Quantities  by  the  architect.  Amended  on  second 
tendering 

No.  1.— Smith  4 Co £3.486  0 0 

No.  2.— Woodall  1,847  0 0 

No.  2a.— Messrs.  B.  WoodaU  2,316  0 0 

No.  3.— Pritchard  4 Co 1,650  0 0 

No.  4.— Gradwell 2,655  0 0 

No.  6.— Tanson  4 Co..  1,680  0 0 

No.  6.— Shelley  4 Co 2.100  0 0 

Pritchard  4 Co.,  for  completion  of 

No.  1 2,248  15  0 


For  the  sewering,  paring,  flagging,  4c.,  of  a number  of 
streets  for  the  South  Stockton  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  E. 
Thorrold,  C.E.,  surveyor:— 

J.  Tomlinson,  South  Stockton £1,703  13  3 

G.  Hobson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  1,600  8 11 

W.  Bobinson,  Stockton 1,444  9 6 

T.  Heatley,  Stocktou  1,418  2 10 

T.  Hunt,  Thomaby  (accepted)  1,409  7 8 

For  the  erection  of  a depot  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Patersrn, 
4 Co.,  at  Camberwell.  Mr.  William  Eve,  10,  Union-court, 
Old  Broad-street,  architect : — _ _ 

Brown £5,100  0 0 

Adamson  4 Son 4,935  0 0 

Higgs  4,696  0 0 

Lawrence  L63  4 0 0 

Hall,  BeddsU,  4 Co 4,594  0 0 

Hubble  4 Trott 4,5t50  0 0 

Harris  4 Wardrop  4,544  0 0 

Colls  4 Sons  ; 4,500  0 0 

Downs,  Hampton-street,  Walworth- 

road  (accepted) 4,477  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a depOt  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson, 
4 Co.,  Norbiton.  Mr.  William  Eve,  10,  Union-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  architect : — 

Phillips  (too  late) £3,621  0 0 

Lawrence  3,123  0 0 

Rowe 3,032  0 0 

Brown  2,99)  0 0 

Hubble  4 Trott 2,945  0 0 

Down  2,943  0 0 

CoUs  4 Sons  2,850  0 0 

Harris  4 Wardrop  2,774  0 0 

Higgs,*  Loughborough  Junction 2,696  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a lecture-room.  Stoke  Newington. 
Mr.  William  Eve,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
architect 

Devereux  (too  late) £387  0 0 

Hayworth  365  0 0 

Whincop  (too  late) 348  0 0 

Brown 335  0 0 

Eary.. 330  0 0 

Harris  4 Wardrop  313  0 0 

Hubble  4 Trott,*  Creek-rd.,  Deptford  307  10  0 

• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling,  Fulham,  for 
Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  4 Co.  Mr.  William  Eve,  10, 
Union-court,  Old  Broad -street,  architect 

Hall,  Beddall,  4 Co £376  0 0 

Harris  4 Wa^rop 344  0 0 

Eary 340  0 0 

Bangs  339  0 0 

Mears  (too  late)  335  0 0 

Hubble  4 Trott  325  0 0 

Brown 316  10  0 

Phillips,*  Disraeli-road,  Putney  300  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  completing  twenty-four  houses,  Caistor  Park-road, 
"West  Ham,  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Hickley.  Messrs.  Muggeridgc 
4 Powell,  architects  : — 

Castle  £2,650  0 0 ! 

Robey  2.013  0 0 

Riddell 1,9^7  0 0 

Burman  1,500  0 0 

Fisher  (accepted) 1,397  0 0 

Curtis  4 Woodcraft 1,355  0 0 

Richmond  4 Derrick  1,253  0 0 ! 


For  pulling  down  old  buildings,  and  erecting  on  site  five 
dwelling-houses  aud  shops,  at  Lvndhurst,  in  the  New 
Forest,  Hants,  for  Mr.  John  Maxwell.  T.  A.  Shelton, 
architect 

Crook,  Southampton  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Pilot  public-house. 
High-street,  Deptford,  including  walnut  shop  front, 
corridor,  and  bar  partitions,  counter,  ornamental  glazing, 
tiles,  mosaic  paving,  4c.,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Rose.  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Son,  4 Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted). 

For  completing  two  villas  at  Boxmoor,  Herts,  erecting 
boundary  fences,  4c.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect, 
Hemel  Hempstead  :— 

C.  Monk,  Two  Waters  (accepted) £350  0 0 
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The  ArckUectarul 
Influence  of  Conquest. 


IE  influence,  njicn  the 
indigenous  architecture 
of  any  country,  of  the 
forcible  or  unavoidable 
iutrusion  on  the  scone 
of  another  and  stronger 
people,  is  a subject  of 
considerable  interest, 
whether  in  regard  to 
past,  present,  or  future. 
The  phenomenon  in  one 
way  or  another  will 
al'vays  be  recurring, 
though  in  modem  times 
it  is  likely  for  the  most 
part  to  present  itself  in 
a different  aspect  and 
under  different  condi- 
tions from  those  under 
which  it  took  place  in 
former  periods  of  his- 
tory. 

The  simplest  manner 
in  which  conquest  makes 
its  influence  felt  upon 
architecture,  is  that  in 
which  a strong  country 
subdues  a weak  one, 
assumes  the  government  of  it,  occupies  the 
public  oflices  with  men  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  conquering  nation,  and  more  or  less 
establishes  a society  of  the  conquering  race 
within  the  confines  of  the  conquered  country. 
In  this  crudest  and  most  violent  and  unmis- 
takable form  of  conquest,  the  natural  result  is 
the  erection  by  the  conquerors  of  buildings  in 
the  style  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
This  was  the  form  -which  the  architectural 
element  took  in  the  case  of  the  people  who  were 
pre-eminently  the  great  conquerors  of  the 
world  s history,  the  Romans.  During  a great 
part  of  their  career  their  business  was  conquest, 
and  the  mental  recreation  of  a powerful  Roman 
ruler  or  general  was  probably  that  which 
Sbakspeare  has  ascribed  as  a habit  to  Antony, 

**  Oft,  when  he  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in  ” 

as  if  “ taking  kingdoms  in  ” were  a kind  of 
habitual  indulgence  of  his  spare  time.  In  the 
case  of  the  Romans  the  architecture  followed 
suit  with  everythingelse.  A subjugated  country 
or  province  was  brought  formally  under  Roman 
rule,  Roman  governors  were  appointed,  Roman 
laws  imposed,  and  Roman  architecture  was 
introduced  as  a natural  portion  of  the  whole 
rigime  of  conquest.  The  reciprocal  effect  which 
in  other  places  seems  to  have  taken  place 
bet'veen  the  art  of  the  conquerors,  each  gaining 
some  part  of  the  character  of  the  other,  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  place  in  connexion 
with  Roman  occupation  of  other  countries, 
excepfin  the  one  notable  case  of  Greece,  which 


stands  apart  and  comes  under  a different  cate- 
gory, and  which  must  be  looked  at  separately. 
The  Roman  remains  in  various  parts  of  England 
indicate  plainly  enough  that  the  buildings 
erected  after  conquest  and  occupation  were  as 
purely  Roman  as  if  they  had  been  built  in  Rome. 
This  country,  however,  was  then  a barbarian 
one,  and  probably  had  no  sort  of  structures 
which  the  Romans  could  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  take  bints  from.  The  temples  at 
Baalbek  and  elsewhere,  however,  show  the  same 
phenomena  of  the  entire  ignoring  of  everything 
that  was  not  Roman ; the  transplanting  of 
Roman  art  and  architecture  in  its  entirety  into 
the  newly-acquired  country. 

Tho  same  kind  of  result  attended  the  N orman 
conquest  of  England.  The  conquerors  imme- 
diately began  to  fill  the  country  with  those 
massive  structures,  built  with  no  stint  of  mate- 
rial and  labour,  many  of  which  have  out-lasted  the 
Mediaeval  work  of  two  or  three  centuries  later. 
In  this,  as  in  the  Roman  conquests,  it  was  the 
dominion  of  sheer  armed  force  which  gave  the 
ascendancy  to  the  conquering  race,  and  the 
vanquished  people  were  not  probably  supposed 
to  have  any  tastes  or  predilections  worth  con- 
sulting or  studying  in  any  sense.  It  was  their 
business  simply  to  accept  the  social  and  artistic 
regime  of  the  conquerors.  The  conquest  of 
Greece  by  Rome  was,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, an  exceptional  case,  in  which  a people  of 
great  intellectual  culture  succumbed  to  a more 
powerful  nation  with  a much  more  complete 
military  organisation.  Here  the  ordinary  archi- 
tectural result  of  conquest  was  nearly  reversed, 
for  tho  Romans  undoubtedly  derived  most  of 
their  best  architectural  and  artistic  develop- 
ment from  the  nation  which  they  conquered. 
Even  here,  however,  there  was  a certain  degree 
of  architectural  assertion  of  the  dominant  race, 
for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olyrapius,  which  was 
commenced  on  such  a great  scale,  was  not  only 
Roman  work,  but,  in  what  is  now  regarded  as 
tho  complete  and  typical  form  of  “ Corintluan” 
capital,  there  first  found,  we  probably  see 
Roman  rather  than  Greek  taste ; possibly  a 
Roman  idea  carried  out  by  Greek  workmen. 
One  or  two  very  inferior  forms  of  Doric  capital 
to  be  found  in  Greece  may  probably  also  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  Roman  taste  working 
from  and  deteriorating  a model  too  refined  for 
them  to  properly  appreciate.  Butin  the  main 
the  architectural  and  artistic  relation  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  commonly  found  between  conquered  and  con- 
querors ; a result,  of  course,  attributable  to  the 
exceptionally  high  artistic  culture  of  the  con- 
quered country  in  this  instance.  Pope  tried  to 
draw  a parallel  between  this  case  and  that  of 
France  and  England,  in  one  of  his  imitations  of 
Horace, — 

"We  conquer’d  France,  but  felt  our  captire's  charms."* 


Horace.  Grscia  eapta  fenim  Tictorom  cepit  " • 
captive  her  rouRh  conqueroi 
^^CBptivated  him,  m fact,  to  make  a playupon  words 


but  with  hardly  sufficient  truth  in  the  facts  to 
give  point  to  tho  imitation.  Both  Horace  and 
Pope,  it  may  be  said,  probably  referred  more  to 
the  literary  influence  of  the  conquered  country 
than  to  the  artistic,  about  which  they  knew 
and  cai'ed  much  less;  though  the  point  ■would 
be  stronger,  in  regard  to  Greece  and  Rome,  if 
referred  to  the  artistic  influence  chiefly. 

The  most  energetic  architectural  influence, 
next  to  that  exercised  by  Rome,  was  probably 
that  in  which  Mahommedanism  was  concerned. 
Tbe  followers  of  the  Prophet  were,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power,  as  ingrained  invaders  as 
the  Romans,  though  on  perhaps  somewhat 
different  motives;  and  their  architectural  style 
was  pushed,  to  a great  extent,  hand  in  hand 
with  their  religious  conquests.  The  ptan  of  the 
mosque  they  carried  everywhere,  of  course,  for 
that  was  a sine  guil  non ; and  tbe  main  and 
leading  qualities  of  Arabian  art  permeated  the 
countries  into  which  the  Mahommedan  con- 
quests had  pushed.  But  the  architectural 
invasion  was  not  so  complete  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Romans.  The  Mahommedan  architecture 
on  new  soil  had  to  take  as  well  as  give.  This 
was  partly,  perhaps,  that  the  original  style  was 
more  pliant  and  romantic,  less  logical  and  un- 
bending, than  that  of  the  Romans;  also  that  it 
came  into  contact  with  higher  native  civilisa- 
tions in  some  cases.  Tbe  penetration  of  Mahom- 
medanism into  the  Indian  peninsula,  for 
instance,  led  to  the  formation  of  an  Indian 
Saracenic  style  having  decisive  qualities  of  its 
own,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  feel  quite  clear 
that  the  Saracenic  style  in  India  was  so  much 
nearer  to  purely  Indian  types  than  to  Arabic  as 
to  lead  necessarily  to  its  being  classified  with 
Indian  architecture,  as  our  chief  historian  of 
architecture  has  classified  it.  To  our  thinking, 
the  Saracenic  element  is  still  much  stronger 
than  the  Indian,  in  the  finest  Indo-Saraconic 
examples  of  architecture. 

India  presents  ns  with  instances  of  another 
phase  of  the  influence  of  dominant  races  on 
architecture,  in  a less  direct  and  less  generally 
noticeable  form.  This  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
traces  of  Greek  detail  which  appear,  sometimes 
in  surprisingly  literal  form,  amid  the  orna- 
mental work  of  Hindoo  and  Buddhist  architec- 
ture. This  seems  to  be  the  influence  of  a great 
style  practised  by  a leading  people,  spreading 
itself,  in  occasional  hints  and  small  details, 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  dominant  or  invading  race.  On  the  actual 
and  permanent  occupation  of  a country  tho 
conquerors  introduce  their  own  architecture ; 
but  beyond  that  range  recollections  and  details 
are  carried  further  by  travellers  or  wandering 
artists,  and  re-appear  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Greek  detail  appears  amid  Hindoo  work. 
This  partial  intrusion  of  the  Classic  style  into 
the  Indian  is  the  more  curious  because  the 
examples  in  which  it  is  found,  though  very 
ancient,  are  probably  well  on  this  side  of  the 
Christian  era ; some  are  known  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  so  that  we 
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hare  here  tlio  last  touches  of  Classic  detail 
lingering  in  a style  quite  at  variaijce  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  Classic  architecture, 
and  after  the  practice  of  the  parent  style  on 
its  own  ground  had  quite  died  out.  This  pro- 
cess of  gradual  filtration  of  style,  taking  place 
so  slowly,  and  showing  its  effects  so  long  after, 
is  very'  curious ; not,  of  course,  without  other 
examples  in  architectural  history. 

The  other  and  more  recent  conquest  of  India 
lias  been  followed  to  a considerable  extent  by 
the  old  result,  the  introduction  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  conquerors,  in  this  case,  however, 
not  an  original  style,  but  one  at  second  hand, 
or  rather  two  at  second  baud, — Italian  and  re- 
vived Gothic.  Even  these,  however,  have  been 
introduced  iu  very  poor  form  for  tho  most  jiart, 
iuferior  even  to  that  iu  which  they  were  prac- 
tised iu  this  country  ; though  there  seem  to  have 
been  roceut-  isolated  instances  of  attempts  at 
something  superior,  in  Gothic  and  Classic  both, 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  Anglo-Indian  ravhitecturc. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  our  intrusion 
with  our  revived  styles  has  operated  entirely  to 
crush  out  the  practice  of  native  architecture, 
though  it  is  probably  tending  to  do  so  ; just  as 
it  appears  that  the  influence  of  our  taste  iu 
regard  to  artistic  design  generally  is  intruding 
itself  on  the  domain  of  what  used  to  bo  purely 
Indian  art.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  bo  n 
curious  tendency,  iu  these  modern  times  of 
increased  mtercommuuicatiou.  towards  a kind 
of  give-and-take  jirocess,  a tendency  to  ecpialisa- 
tiou,  like  that  which  occurs  between  bodies  of 
different  temperatures  when  brought  into  con- 
tact. The  case  of  Ja]):m  is  tho  most  notable. 
Our  recent  increased  iutercoui-se  with  that 
nation  has  led  to  an  almost  absurd  reciprocation 
of  this  kind ; an  admiration  on  our  part  of 
everything  Japanese,  and  an  endeavour  to  get 
as  many  Japanese  things  as  possible,  and  to 
decorate  our  dwellings  iu  the  same  way,  accom- 
jiauied  by  an  endeavour  on  the  j)art  of  the 
Jajiaucse  to  be  as  European  as  })ussible,  to 
imitate  our  dress,  and,  to  some  extent,  our 
artistic  and  architectural  tastes.  The  fact  is 
that  what  is  new  and  unhackneyed  to  any 
people  will  constantly  have  an  attraction  for 
them,  sometimes  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
real  value.  The  men  wlio  weave  the  Indian 
stuffs,  aud  carve  the  Indian  aaudal-wotid  boxes 
which  wc  admire,  do  not  regard  these  a.s 
triumphs  of  art,  in  the  sense  that  we  do.  It 
is  the  way'  they  have  always  done  it,  aud  it 
would  not  occur  to  tliem  to  do  it  otherwise. 

To  return  from  what  is  a slight  digression,  it 
may  lie  said  that,  after  all,  our  aijpcarauce  in 
the  character  of  conquerors  in  India  ha.s  heeu 
marked  aud  commomoratcil  much  more  by  our 
eugineering  than  our  architectural  doings,  and 
that  it  is  in  these  that  there  would  be  found 
the  nearest  parallel  to  tho  lionian  inllucnce  on 
the  structures  in  conquered  countries  which  has 
been  before  referred  to.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  conquest  iu  which  our  race  has  been  very 
largely  concerned,  that  silout  and  gradual  con-  ! 
quest  which  consists  iu  the  }>usbing  out  of  a ■ 
weak  peojde  by  a commercially  and  socially 
stronger  one.  The  colonisation  of  America  i.s 
the  instance  of  this  permeation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  on  the  greatest  scale  ; but  here 
there  was  no  existing  civilisation  to  contend 
with,  nothing  but  empty  country  aud  scattered 
barbarian  inhabitants,  so  that  it  docs  not  quite 
fall  under  the  head  wo  are  cousidering.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  however,  tho  sjjread 
of  the  usual  forma  of  moderu  Classic  architec- 
ture over  the  neweitios  of  America  is  a curious 
fact  to  contemplate.  It  might  have  been 
thought  and  hojied  that  the  establishment  of 
represeutativea  of  the  old  race  iijjon  inew  soil, 
in  a couutry’  different  in  climatic  couditions 
from  the  mother  country,  and  with  no  existing 
indigenous  areliitecturc  for  them  to  coj'y,  might 
have  led  to  the  evolution  of  a new  form  of 
building,  or  u new  treatment  of  the  old  forms. 
But  nothing  of  the  sort  seems  to  havi'  been 
thought  of,  and  when  the  towns  in  tlio  States 
grow  iu  wealth  aud  iu  scale,  the  illustrations  of 
their  itublic  buildings  which  were  to  bo  met  with 
occasioually  might  just  a.s  well  have  been  uew 
buildings  in  Loudon  or  Paris.  And  so  with 
Australia.  The  not  very  strongly-marked  types 
of  Renaissance  ai-chitecture  which  have  been 
long  practised  in  great  part  of  Eurojie  as  the 
moat  generally'  suitablo  for  town  building.s, 
seems  to  have  established  a hold  on  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  and  perhaps  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  more  than  on  any  other,  and  wherever  | 
that  mind  dominates,  there  it  seems,  by  force  ’ 
of  habit,  quite  apart  from  much  architectural 


thought,  to  tako  its  own  habitual  fashion  of 
building. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  disappointing  in 
cases  where  there  seems  every  inducement  to 
originality,  offered  by  new  scenes  and  new 
climatic  conditions.  But  in  the  cases  of 
America  and  Australia  there  was  at  least 
nothiug  indigenous  to  turn  out  or  interfere 
with.  There  was  virgin  soil  there;  no  old 
architecture,  no  genius  loci,  no  associations  of 
any'  kind.  This  is  different  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  latest  European  in- 
trusions on  new  ground,  the  late  joint  influence 
in  Egypt  of  France  and  England,  and  oar  recent 
more  paramount  influence  there.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  how  to  describe  our  situation 
there,  but  as  far  as  the  present  subject  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  much  the  same  as  a conquest. 
Partly  by  a slow  train  of  circumstances,  social, 
political,  aud  commercial, — terminating  in  a 
military  movement, — we  have  become  the 
dominant  jiower  there,  and  the  effect  in  relation 
to  architecture  is  beginuiug  to  follow  its  usual 
course.  But  here  tho  case  is  different  from  that 
of  America  aud  Australia.  Tho  intrusion  is 
made  on  ground  iu  which,  in  the  cities  at  least, 
there  is  a highly  picturesque  indigenous  archi- 
tecture, which  has  been  the  admiration  of 
European  artists  for  a long  time  back.  This  is 
said  to  be  threatened  with  gradual  abolition,  the 
first  stages  of  which  have  already  been  tra- 
versed. A letter  to  a daily  paper  last  week  ex- 
pressed tlie  views  of  tho  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  on  the  subject  of 
the  projected  improverneuts  in  Cairo, — projects 
which,  only  arrested  by  the  late  political 
events  in  Egypt,  involved  tho  destruction  of 
entire  streets  and  quarters  of  the  town,  which 
have  been  laid  waste  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  moderu  buildings  debased  in  style  and  totally 
uiiaduptcd  to  the  climate  of  Egypt  and  to  the 
want  of  tho  inhabitants.”  Wo  are  not  too 
much  in  symjiathy  with  the  Society  in  question, 
and  have  learned  by  experience  not  to  take 
without  reservation  statements  which  are  made 
on  the  authority  of  such  very  excitable  people. 
The  Europeanising  of  Cairo,  more  or  less,  is, 
however,  an  undeniable  possibility,  if  not  proba- 
bility, and  tho  regret  with  whieh  many  would 
see  the  disappearance  of  tho  old  picturesque 
city,  to  be  replaced  by  streets  in  the  fashion  of 
Paris  and  London,  is  a feeling  with  which  we 
should  sympathise.  The  same  process  is  going 
on  in  other  Oriental  towns.  Wo  heard  tho  other 
day  from  a recent  traveller  in  the  East  of  the 
modernisation  which  Damascus  is  undergoing, 
and  how  a considerable  part  of  ” tho  street 
called  Straight”  had  been  rebuilt  in  European 
style,  and  of  the  great  change  in  tho  aspect  of 
this  and  other  Eastern  cities  which  five  or  six 
years  have  brought  about.  It  is  certainly  a 
vexavious  and  a melancholy  thing  that  forms 
of  the  picturesque,  which  we  had  long  loved 
and  dedighted  in,  should  bo  getting  gradually 
“improved”  away,  and  tho  local  character 
of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  cities 
should  bo  disappearing.  The  question  is,  how- 
ever, whether  in  tho  first  instance  some  por- 
tions of  the  said  cities,  such  as  Cairo,  do  not 
greatly  require  demolition,  ou  sanitary  grounds ; 
and  after  that  comes  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tion, how  is  it  best  to  rebuild  them,  and 
what  is  the  right  course  to  take  to  guard  against 
the  destructieu  of  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  city  ? In  regard  to  the  first  point,  we 
feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  an  impartial 
examination  of  such  cities  as  Cairo  and 
Damascus  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
on  sanitary'  grouuds  tho  sooner  a considerable 
portion  of  them  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
the  better.  It  is  possible  that  the  necessity  for 
this  might  not  be  so  much  felt  by  the  native 
inhabitants,  who  have  been  long  inured  to  un- 
sanitary conditions  of  life ; but  >Yheu  once  a 
city  of  this  type  comes  to  he  largely  inhabited 
by'  Europeans,  its  unhealthiness  will  be  felt  and 
recognised,  fur  it  seems  unquestionable  that  tho 
sensitiveness  of  people  to  unsanitary  conditions 
of  life  is  increased  with  each  generation,  when 
notice  has  once  been  systematically  directed  to 
it,  aud  people  have  become  accustomed  to  im- 
proved conditions.  How  are  we  to  meet  this 
state  of  things,  so  as  to  combine  due  regard  to 
tho  practical  and  the  picturesque  as  far  as 
possible  P Tho  propositions  of  tho  Society 
aforesaid  seem  very  visionary.  They  suggest 
that  “ the  Khedive  should  be  invited  to  enforce 
the  abandonment  of  all  schemes  for  the  re- 
movement  of  native  buildings  except  in 

cases  that  involved  danger  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  this  should  be  decided  by  competent 


judges.”  If  the  competent  judges  were  to  be 
provided  by  the  Society,  we  presume  we 
should  soon  see  the  spectacle  of  a number  of 
houses  only  held  from  actual  falling  by  props 
“reverently”  placed  against  them;  at  least, 
if  the  Society  applied  the  same  principle  as 
they  proposed  to  apply  to  English  cathedrals 
aud  churches.  Putting  aside  that,  however, 
aud  supposing  that  the  decision  be  made  undei' 
really  competent  and  impartial  judgment,  what 
can  bo  thought,  iu  the  present  day,  of  such  a 
proposition  for  the  exercise  of  “ paternal  govern- 
ment” ? However  well-meant,  the  supposition 
that  this  could  or  would  bo  carried  out  is  literally 
absurd.  The  further  proposition  is  that  iu  the 
case  of  streets  that  have  been  pulled  down,  but 
not  restored,  “native  architects”  should  be 
employed  te  rebuild  them,  under  the  super- 
visiou  of  “competent  Europeans”  who  had 
made  Arab  art  their  special  study,  and  who 
would  yet  “ keep  in  view  the  requirements  of 
moderu  civilisation.”  Now,  this  might  be  a 
feasible  solution  if  there  were  any  people  exist- 
ing such  as  are  implied  iu  the  term  “ native 
architects,”  who  w'ould  work  under  European 
supervision  in  the  manner  implied  ; who  would 
supply  indigenous  art,  and  take  their  construc- 
tiou  and  planning  from  their  European  super- 
visors. Does  any  such  class  of  men  exist  in 
Cairo,  for  instance  ? We  doubt  it  very  much. 
But  suppose  there  to  be  such,  and  suppose  the 
new  buildings  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  competent  men  who  had  studied 
Arab  art,  would  not  the  result  he  very  much 
of  a sham,  after  all  ? — an  attempt  to  make 
the  new  city  look  like  the  old  ? Part  of  the 
charm  of  Oriental  street  architecture  surely  is 
that  it  is  in  one  sense  not  built  as  “architec- 
ture” at  all;  it  is  piled  together  in  an  un- 
conscious and  unpremeditated  manner  which 
results  iu  that  spontaneous  picturesqueness 
which  w’e  all  admire,  and  tho  loss  of  which  we 
should  all  regret.  But  that  is  a kind  of  resitlt 
which  cannot  bo  obtained  by  a deliberate  work- 
ing up  of  the  thing  under  the  guidance  of 
“eminent  men  ^vbo  have  studied  Arab  art.” 
Such  a process  w'ould  only  lead  to  a kind  of 
mock-antique  street,  which  would  not  have  the 
charm  of  the  old,  and  would  have  the  practical 
disadvantage  of  retaining  the  methods  of  con- 
struction which  are  certain  to  prove  so  favour- 
able to  the  prevalence  of  decay,  dirt,  disease, 
aud  fire.  The  result  would  satisfy  no  one ; 
neither  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  nor  the 
practical  house-architect  and  sanitary  engineer. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? In  the  fii'st  place, 
we  are  entirely  with  those  who  discountenance 
all  wanton  and  unnecessary  demolition  ; but  we 
doubt  whether  any  preveutive  measures  can  be 
directed  against  the  process  except  that  of 
public  opiuioii.  In  reference  to  this,  the  letter 
of  the  Society,  and  their  action  otherwise  in  the 
matter,  although  involving  a view  of  the  situa- 
tion which  we  think  chimerical  and  unpractical, 
may  nevertheless  do  good  in  drawing  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  assisting  to  create 
a public  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  When  the 
rebuilding  is  necessary,  either  because  of  abso- 
lutely unsafe  or  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
existing  structures,  or  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  number  of  European  residents  (who 
will  have,  and  quite  rightly,  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  which  European  modes  of  life  have 
accustomed  them  to),  then  the  desideratum  is 
that  tho  new  buildings  should  be  beautiful  and 
not  ugly,  and  that  they  should  be  in  a style  at 
least  suggesting  associations  with  the  locality, 
aud  not  ajipearing  like  a Paris  new  street  thrust 
bodily  into  tho  midst  of  the  Eastern  surrouud- 
ings.  This  is  what  we  suppose  is  meant  by  the 
complaint  that  new  streets  are  to  bo  built  in  a 
“ debased  style,”  an  eximession  which  would  be 
quite  excusable  iu  that  sense,  though  wo  rather 
doubt  whether  the  Society  for  tho  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  do  not  mean  to  apply  the 
phrase  to  any  modem  architecture  whatsoever. 
But  they  should  remember  the  proverb  about 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses,  for  it  is  certain 
that  some  very  “debased”  architecture  has 
been  built  iu  London  and  elsewhere  from  tho 
designs  of  active  members  of  the  Society 
itself. 

Only  a general  improvement  in  the  architec- 
tural ambition  and  architectural  taste  of  the 
clay  can  insure  us  against  such  merely  prosaic 
treatment  of  the  necessary  moderu  alterations 
to  ancient  towns  ; and  that  is  a matter  slow  to 
be  developed.  It  is  certainly  a subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  there  are  a certain  number  of 
persons  who  feel  that  the  intrusion  of  ugly 
buildings,  out  of  harmony  with  the  situation. 
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into  the  initlst  of  a iDicturcs(|oe  ancient  town, 
is  a proceeding  to  be  strongly  protested  against ; 
and  BO  far  wo  arc  quite  with  the  Society  and 
their  friends.  Hut  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  to 
protest  mildly  against  tlie  removal  of  old,  worn- 
out,  and  dajigerous  streets,  or  against  the 
gradual  Europeanising  of  many  places  not 
originally  European,  as  if  the  thing  were  a kind 
of  crime.  Old  buildings  are  most  interesting 
things,  especially  when  incturcsquo  into  the 
bargain;  but  they  will  uot  last  for  ever;  the 
time  must  come  when  they  are  too  dilapidated 
or  (if  dwelling-houses)  too  unhealthy  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  longer;  and  what  is  the  use 
or  the  sense,  in  that  case,  of  shrieking  out 
lamentations  about  the  matter,  and  crying  out 
to  have  them  propped  up  until  the  very  last 
moment  that  they  can  be  held  together,  we 
entirely  fail  to  see.  And  as  to  the  Europeanising 
of  Oriental  towns,  it  is,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate  in  our  imevious  remarks  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject,  siuijjly  an  inevitable  result 
wherever  Em-oj)ean8  become  thedominaut  race. 
It  always  has  been  so,  it  always  will  be  so  : tlio 
dominant  race  brings  its  architecture  with  it. 
The  increased  means  of  intercommuuication  is 
infallibly  tending  to  assimilate,  in  their  cus- 
toms and  t.astes,  jicople  who  were  once  very 
distinct  in  these  respects.  In  the  nature  of 
things  this  tendency  must  increase  rather  than 
diminish  ; and  the  nation  or  race  which  is  most 
powerful  and  most  enterprising  will  assert  its 
influence  and  its  tastes  more  and  more  widely. 
If  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Huildings  can  stop  the  present  progress  and 
exteueion  of  English  political  and  social  influ- 
ence in  Cairo,  and  persuade  us  to  quit  our 
position  there  ; or,  if  they  cau  stop  the  tendency 
of  Oriental  potentates  and  their  courts  to  adopt 
European  habits  aud  costumes,  they  may  then 
also  stop  the  intrusion  of  European  architecture 
into  Oriental  cities,  but  not  till  then.  The 
]>oint  is  to  see  that  the  Europeanised  architec- 
ture be  flue  of  its  kiud,  not  commonplace,  and 
nob  destitute  of  auy  reference  to  the  stylo  of  its 
surroundings,  as  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  some 
of  the  architectural  intrusions  complained  of. 
That  is  what  we  have  a right  to  expect,  and  any 
criticism  or  protest  directed  to  that  end  would 
have  our  cordial  support,  and  we  may  add  that 
a new  interest  might,  in  competent  hands,  bo 
evolved  from  the  endeavours  to  give  to  formsof 
architecture  essentially  European  an  expression 
aud  colour  which  would  blend  tbem,  not  harshly, 
with  their  Oriental  sui’roundiugs.  But  to 
expect  to  stop  out  modern  European  architecture, 
in  the  face  of  the  sjiread  of  Euro]jeau  iiiflueuce, 
or  to  make  aucieut  Oriental  architecture  ever- 
lasting, is  to  expect  what  is  impossible. 


THE  RISKS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 

REVIVED  OR  REMODELLED  STYLE 
IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Some  well-pronomiecd  indications  will  have 
been  apparent  for  some  time,  to  the  observant 
of  signs  and  seasons,  that  architectural  taste  is 
disposed  to  revert  to  Classical  types,  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  forms  aud  details,  priuciples 
of  design  and  stylo  ami  treatment  of  ornament 
which  have  long  been  under  eclipse, — partly,  it 
may  be,  discredited  by  an  unsatisfactory  career, 
but  assuredly  no  little  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  fickleness  of  fashion,  fashion  which  ever 
becomes  impatient  when  development  is  tardy, 
and  willingly  favours  competitive  novelties  until 
these  also  become  novel  no  longer,  aud  prove 
themselves  as  disappointing  as  any  tliey  super- 
seded. If  Classicism  is,  indeed,  to  have  a 
renewed  chance,  it  will  be  well  that  the  lessons 
of  what  was  iu  effect  a previous  failure  should 
be  scanned,  and  that  in  aiming  at  the  revival  of 
a style  we  should  recognise  what  constitutes 
a healthy  revival,  a revival  which,  to  be  in 
harmouy  with  nature’s  tmiversal  laws,  must 
also  be  a develoi)meiit.  The  successive  epochs 
of  architecturaldevelopment  have  much  analogy 
to  those  which  are  the  most  iutercsting  subjects 
of  geological  speculation.  Even  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  systems  of  rocks  where  the  transi- 
tion seems  least  violent,  while  the  geologist 
loses  numerous  species,  and  even  entire  genera, 
ho  ever  recognises  a limited  number  of  certain 
survivals,  but,  together  with  these,  a far  larger 
proportion  of  types  which,  specifically  distinct 
as  they  may  bo,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  foi'ward  steps  in  development  of  super- 
seded aud  obsolete  species.  The  geologist  iias 
yet  to  discover  aud  explain  to  us  what  were 
the  changes  iu  the  conditions  of  life  which 


inevitably  initiated  and  promoted  these  trans- 
formations, and  iu  what  manner  they  opex'ated. 
The  architects  havo  not  quite  so  serious 
a ditficiilty.  They  are  familiar  with  changes 
which  do  uot  depend  on  secular  development, 
and  they  are  wituosscs  day  by  day  of  the  mode 
of  working  of  influences  which  affect  the  meta- 
morphoses iu  which  they  arc  interested.  The 
geologist  may  have  to  fly  to  hypothetical 
modifications  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and 
reduction  or  exaggeration  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  to  contributory  impulses  from 
volcanic  agency  within  the  earth,  or  meteoric 
collisions  from  without ; but  the  most  learned 
and  most  candid  confesses  frankly,  if  not  in 
despondence,  that  he  is  groping  in  semi-dark- 
ness at  last.  The  ai-chitect  has  clear  know- 
ledge, in  a lai’gc  number  of  instances,  not  only 
of  what  types  are  gone,  but  how  they  went, — 
not  only  of  what  old  types  have  been  modified, 
but  of  what  agencies  effected  the  change,  and 
even  by  what  operatiou  of  like  agencies  types 
havo  originated  from  time  to  time,  which,  apart 
from  the  witness  of  general  and  monumental 
history,  might  pass  for  issues  of  spontaneous 
creation.  The  changing  necessities  of  human 
society  form  one  great  class  of  such  agencies, — 
competent  those  to  origiiiate  entirely  new  types 
of  structure,  though,  in  fact,  humanity  almost 
invariably  prefers  to  make  a departure  from  the 
previously  existing,  and  the  previously  existing 
seldom  fails  to  make  a record  of  its  claim,  by 
leaving  some  mark  on  tbe  new  type.  Another 
influence,  but  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  bo 
taken  as  but  another  direction  of  changing 
necessities,  is  the  requirement  by  humanity  of 
the  stimulus  of  variety,  of  novelty.  What 
gives  a sense  of  deep  satisfaction  to  one  gene- 
ration, largely  in  virtue  of  coming  as  a distinct 
relief  from  satiety  with  a certain  antecedent 
excitement,  has  no  such  advantage  when  it 
addresses  that  generation’s  successor.  It  has 
become  itself  the  same  weariness  to  the  flesh 
for  which  it  was  precisely  adapted  to  administer 
a remedy  before.  So  it  is  that  between  tbe 
expansion  and  variation  of  architectural  re- 
quirements from  one  ago  to  another  as  matter 
of  simple  convenience,  and  then  of  msthetic 
stimulus  and  satisfaction,  the  development 
of  architectural  species  cau  always  be  at 
least  explained,  and  even,  sometimes  foretold. 
A more  {meenrious  factor  is  the  manifestation 
from  time  to  time  of  originating  inventive  genius. 

When  revulsion  of  taste  turns  architecture 
back  upon  a stylo  which  has  been  in  vogue 
aforetime,  there  are  various  mistakes  which 
are  certain  to  have  some  exemplifications, — ■ 
certain  pitfalls  into  which  it  must  occasionally, 
aud  may,  too  frequently,  be  betrayed.  It  may 
err  on  the  one  hand  by  copying  too  literally 
and  reproducing  slavishly;  aud  on  the  other 
no  less  unhappily  by  unfettered,  but  unintelli- 
gent adaptation.  The  beauty  of  ancient  models 
is  a besetting  allurement  to  adopt  what  seems 
at  ouce  the  loyal  and  the  easy  coarse  of  exact 
reproduction.  Have  we  not  heard  the  recom- 
mendation, “ keep  to  your  model, — only  adhere 
to  the  proportions  exhibited  iu  the  books,  aud 
the  work  must  look  well.”  But  even  with  the 
best  goodwill  ou  the  part  of  our  predecessors, 
this  counsel  was  uot  to  bo  followed  to  the 
letter ; as  little  modification  as  possible  might 
be  admitted,  but  from  the  very  fact  that  under 
the  restraint  of  authority  it  was  not  carried  far 
enough,  it  often  sufficed  fo  vitiate  all 'the 
relations  ou  which  the  original  beauty  was 
dcpeuclent,  and  did  not  suffice  for  an  effective 
and  consistent  substitution.  It  was  under  tbe 
domination  of  classical  predilections  after  the 
first  revelation  of  the  perfection  of  Greek 
architecture  by  Stuart  and  Revett  and  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  that  many  a country 
mansion  had  atetrastlye  portico  attached  to  its 
principal  front,  with  more  or  less  projection 
when  not  actually  engaged,  but  often  unrelieved 
aud  unsupported  by  any  other  classical 
characteristic  of  structure  or  distribution.  In 
the  north-west  angle  of  St.  Jaines’s-square  we 
sec  such  an  application  of  a portico  of  the 
Erechtheum  to  what  originally  was  a noble- 
man’s house.  If  we  consent  to  overlook  the 
incongruity  of  a clear  absence  of  organic 
connexion,  wo  may  still  be  sufficiently  offended 
by  a disagreeable  stalUness  acquired  by  the 
columns,  iu  consequence  of  their  being  mouuted 
for  convenience  upori  pedestals.  The  colunius 
themselves  are  among  the  best  reproductions 
of  Greek  columns  in  London,  tut  forfeit  all 
advantage  by  this  unwary  interference  with  a 
governing  principle  in  their  original  distribution. 


In  an  age  of  advanced  culture,  wlieu  learning 
is  both  esteemed  and  considerably  diffused,  an 
artist  who  shall  venture  on  divergence  from  au 
admired  and  long-accepted  model  is  liable  to  bo 
denounced  for  prcsuuiptiioiisness  or  ignorance 
in  neglecting  purity  of  stylo;  and  invention  and 
adai>tntion  alike  are,  in  consequence,  inevitably 
hampered.  In  extreme  cases,  aud  whether 
Edwardian  Gothic  or  Periclean  Greek  bo  iu 
question,  no  modification  either  iu  respect  of 
detail  or  proportion  will  be  favourably  received 
even  if  tolerated  at  all,  though  a correct  taste 
might  give  it  warranty.  The  apprehension  is 
then  by  no  means  futile  lest  the  most  piteous  plea' 
of  convenience  may  get  no  chance  of  a hear- 
ing, when  by  adherence  to  the  classical  model, 
a design  can  bo  secure  to  rebut  all  censure 
triumphantly  and  override  all  reclamations  ou 
the  score  of  uneasy  accommodation  or  inappro- 
priateness. 

The  architects  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
its  early  days  stood  too  much  within  the  awe 
of  the  admirable  architecture  of  tho  Greeks 
to  give  fair  play  to  theii-  own  originality, 
and  out  of  deference  to  the  Greeks  they  faced 
their  vaults  and  ai-ches  with  columns  bearing 
vertical  strips  of  entablature,  a homage  which 
tho  Greeks  would  have  ridiculed  and  despised. 
But  when  we  get  clear  of  Rome,  tho  centro  of 
culture,  we  find  that  a provincial  architect,  if 
we  should  not  say  builder,  did  not  hold  himself 
bound  to  such  niceties,  especially  when  not  only 
convenience  but  economy  was  to  be  consulted. 
So  it  is  that  we  come  upon  arcades  at  Pompeii 
where  arches  are  sprung  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  columus  without  any  intermediate 
foolish  segment  of  entablature  interveuing. 
This  is  the  innovation  which  is  so  familiar  to  us 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace  at  Spalatro.  It 
has  been  extravagantly  vaunted  here  as  duo  to 
the  inspiratiou  of  some  man  of  master-mind  and 
original  genius,— as  a primary  and  epoch-making 
revelation  of  inventive  design.  It  may  well  bo 
that  the  distinction  and  conspicuousness  of  un- 
usual though  not  novel  arrangement  to  tho 
architecture  of  a palace  may  have  assisted  its 
vogue.  But  in  itself  it  only  argues  the  uncere- 
monious disregard  for  tradition  and  i)olite  forms 
rather  than  intelligent  protest  against  them, 
that  was  natural  in  the  decadence  of  one  system 
ou  its  way  to  transformation  into  another. 
Associated  as  it  is  at  Spalutro  with  coarse  aud 
CiUmsy  forms,  it  belongs  to  architectural  jargon 
as  absolutely  as  tho  solecisms  of  uneducated 
dialect  through  which  Ciceronian  Latin  passed 
into  refined  and  choice  Italian.  But  this  pro- 
cess, both  for  architecture  and  language,  how- 
ever tho  world  may  be  congratulated  ou  its 
results,  was  but  a slow  one  ; and  we  would  fain 
be  spared  a tedious  eudurunco  of  a sequence  of 
barbarisms  as  tho  condition  of  evolving  novel 
refiuemout  from  forms  which  under  di'fferent 
cii-cumstances  of  society  it  becomes  pedantry,  if 
we  may  not  say  bigotry,  to  regard  as  otherwise 
than  obsolete  antiquities. 

Progress,  therefore,  makes  demand  for  • 
no  slight  exercise  of  re.solutiou ; there  is 
demand  also  for  versatility  aud  gracefulness 
of  invention,  if  daring  innovation  is  to  ’ 
justify  itself.  It  cannot  bo  said  that  these 
elements  of  success  arc  to  be  denied  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  the  Italiau  aud  French 
architects  of  the  Renaissauce.  Still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a large  proportion  of  their  works  are 
remarkable  for  their  balanced  combination  of 
success  and  failure,  uniting  often  in  the  same 
example  timidity  and  happy  boldness  in  almost 
equal  proportions.  When  Palladio  taxes  his 
ingenuity  to  rocoucile  a Classical  columnar  ordi- 
nance with  adherence  to  tho  general  lines  of 
tho  fa^’ade  of  churches  which  hail  been  designed 
harmoniously  in  a different  style,  or  when  the 
French- architect  took  tho  unaltered  framework 
of  a Gothic  church  of  noble  proportions  like  that 
of  St.  Eustache,  and  redraped  it,  so  to  speak, 
within  and  without  iu  a costume  of  Classic 
details,  the  result  cau  scarcely  escape  from 
again  affecting  us  as  a jargon. 

It  may  be  that  what  the  well-maintained 
enrploymcnt  of  no  inconsiderable  endowments 
and  energies  has  hitherto  achieved  towards  the 
adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture  to  modern 
habits  in  their  secular  application,  may 
yield  some  warnings  worth  taking  to  heart  by 
the  age,  if,  indeed,  it  is  bethinking  itself  as  to 
what  restrictions  and  extensions  it  will  compound 
for  before  consenting  to  redon  the  proffered 
robes  of  Classicism.  From  tbe  Greeks  them- 
selves it  will  be  in  tho  way  of  gathering  rather 
instruction  than  waj-ning.  The  Greek  architect 
was  as  aleit  as  Shakspeare  to  accept  a sugges-. 
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ion,  and  took  motives  of  ornament  or  constmc- 
tion  from  Assyria  or  Egypt  as  freely  as 
Shakspeare  took  a plot  from  an  Italian  novel  or 
transposed  into  verse  a long  speech  of  a Roman 
from  North’s  “ Plutarch.”  But  the  transmuta- 
tion and  assimilation  was  as  complete  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  No  question  can  be 
entertained  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  columnar 
systems  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  colon- 
nades ; yet  does  this  imjdy  nothing  less  than  a 
union  of  suggestions  from  a purely  stone 
architecture  with  others  which  declare  them- 
solves  as  palpably  derived  from  wooden  con- 
struction. Even  if  wo  leave  Egypt  out  of  the 
question,  wo  trace  in  the  details  and  members 
of  the  Doric  entablature  a reminiscence  of 
timber  construction  continued  over  to  a style 
in  which  the  intervals  of  columns  and  breadths 
of  porticos  are  strictly  limited  by  the  ultimate 
strength  of  marble  beams  as  compared  with 
those  of  timber.  The  same  interchange  is 
glaringly  manifest  in  the  Lycian  tombs,  and 
F’ergnsson  remarks  upon  it,  as  in  other  instances, 
so  in  that  of  the  elaborate  tester  of  the  tomb  of 
Edward  III.  How  is  it  that  in  respect  of  the 
Greek  instance  at  least  we  liavo  no  protesting 
outcry  against  inconsistency  ? Why  are  the 
denouncers  of  graining  and  painting  in  imita- 
tion of  wood,  or  of  painting  wood  at  all,  not 
clamorous  against  what  might  seem  as  gross  a 
falsification  ? The  explanation  may  suffice  that 
while  the  Greek  adaptation  had  doubtless 
()riginally  some  of  the  interest  of  reminiscence, 
the  artists  subdued  and  got  rid  of  this  to  such 
on  extent  that  nothing  was  retained  which 
declared  inconsistency  with  construction  in 
marble,  and  minor  details  of  mortises  and 
■trenails  were  developed  in  a purely  ornamental 
sense  as  niutulos  and  dentils,  and  the  imitative 
motive  was  lost  in  the  purely  and  appropriately 
-decorative. 

The  difference  in  question  is  the  same  that 
•wo  are  made  aware  of  when  we  compare  such 
a rug  or  carpet,  as  to  our  grief  we  are  iu  this 
century  not  secure  from  having  to  look  upon, 
— flaunting  with  wreaths  and  bouquets,  nay, 
with  waving  ribbons,  upon  which  ingenuity  has 
been  exhausted  to  confer  lively  relief, — and  a 
carpet  from  Smyrna  or  Ispahan,  or  regions  still 
further  remote  eastwards  from  the  centres  of 
progressive  civilisation.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discern  that  the  decorative  forms  which  enliven 
the  Oriental  carpet,  may,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, be  traced  back  to  leaves  and  flowers, 
ray,  even  to  animals,  but  the  forms  are  subdued 
to  the  proprieties  of  their  employment  upon  a 
aurfaco  which  is  required  to  be  flat,  and  to 
OKpress  flatness  above  all  things ; and  where 
their  derivation  is  recognisable  at  all,  it  is  but 
as  a vague  reminiscence. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  tho  principle  which  is  here  illustrated,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  the  design  of  a modem 
dining-room  may  possibly  be  under  fair  obliga- 
tions to  a Gothic  chapel,  but  then  only  under 
tho  further  obligation,  if  that  be  possible,  that 
it  shall  not  look  more  like  a Gothic  chapel  than 
a dining-room  ; that,  indeed,  it  shall  not  look 
like  a chapel  at  all.  It  does  not  appear  how 
such  a countersense  is  more  venial  than  building 
a chapel  iu  such  a style,  and  with  such  details 
as  to  suggest  infallibly,  that  it  was  intended 
to  be,  and  actually  had  once  been,  habitually 
•occupied  as  a diuing-room.  The  time  has 
■•happily  been  left  behind  when  the  construction 
•of  artificial  picturesque  ruins  was  iu  vogue. 
An  example  remains  no  further  off  than  the 
vicinity  of  Virginia  Water;  and  such  mock 
Classic  ruins  are  to  be  found  in  gardens  which 
command  a not  very  remote  view  of  the 
imposing  realities  of  Ancient  Rome.  The 
mock  Gothic  ruins  that  wo  occasionally  come 
upon  in  England,  are  not  of  recent  date, — at 
least  within  our  experience.  Still  it  is  bnt  one 
step  removed  from  such  absurdity  (and  is  not 
that  step  indeed  taken  in  the  direction  of  still 
deeper  absurdity  ?)  to  build  up  modern 
structures  which  bear  so  Uttla  impress  of  their 
actual  date, — of  the  special  characteristics  of 
their  proper  epoch, — as  to  have  still  more  that 
is  mock  about  them  than  the  much-derided  mock 
ruins;  to  be  only  able  to  evade  imputations  of 
forgery  and  falsifications  by  appeal  to  the 
notoriety  which  precludes  imposture,  by  ad- 
mission that  they  pretend  to  no  more  than  to 
stimulate  archreological  interest  by  presenting 
modernism  iu  masquerade. 

And  even  masquerade  is  only  endurable  when 
sufficient  tact  and  cleverness  are  concerned  to 
maintain  deportment  in  keeping  with  the 
assumed  character  and  costume.  It  can  be  but 


with  pain  and  reluctance  that  we  find  a 
sumptuous  struct^ure  remind  us  of  the  satirist 
of  the  Rosciad, — make  us  feel  that  when  dignity 
of  one  clas.s,  however  lofty,  is  confounded  with 
the  dignity,  however  in  itself  venerable,  of 
another,  the  result  at  last  is  no  more  dignified 
than  13  achieved  at  tho  other  extremity  of  the 
gamut  by  the  low  comedian  in  genteel  comedy : — 
” When  LliiiiB  V (b  wartinfi  nature’s  stubborn  plan, 

He  trends  Ibie  stape,  Ity  way  of  pentleman. 

Till-  clown,  nlio  no  one  touch  of  breeding  knows, 

Looks  like  Toni  Errand  dress'd  in  Clincher's  clothes, 
Fond  of  his  dress,  food  of  his  person  prowii, 

Laugh'd  at  l)_v  all,  and  to  hiniscll  uiiknoirn, 

From  .side  to  side  he  struts,  he  smiles,  he  prates. 

And  seems  to  wonder  what’s  become  of  Yates.” 

The  incongruity  which  is  laughable  when  the 
clown  attempts  the  airs  of  the  man  of  fashion 
is  likely  to  be  offensive  when  a sacred  or  even 
a purely  ecclesiastical  stylo  has  force  put  upon 
it  to  adapt  it  for  a disguise  for  simple  and 
secular  purjioses ; or  when  the  gravest  and 
most  deliberate  functions  of  a city  at  peace  are 
housed  behind  a screen  which  betokens  defiance 
of  an  expected  assault  by  main  force  or  con- 
temptuous disregard  for  civil  rights,  or  any 
arguments  but  those  convoyed  by  the  hardest 
hitter.  Tho  difficulty  of  adaptation  on  tho 
side  of  Greek  models  may  not  unnaturally  seem 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  tho  types  of  which  we  are 
in  possession  are  all  but  exclusively  temples; 
and  neither  private  houses  nor  public  institu- 
tions and  palatial  courts  ought  to  look  like 
temples  of  heathen  gods  any  more  thau  like 
Mediicval  or  modern  nionastcrios,  churches,  and 
cathedrals.  Tho  adoption  of  even  a modified 
form  of  Greek  architecture  is  no  doubt  likely 
to  go  astray  through  the  same  misconceptions 
which  beset  the  fair  enthusiasts  who  believe 
they  see  a way  to  doing  better  justice  to  their 
charms  by  reverting  to  Greek  costume.  The 
conditions  of  success,  it  may  be  hinted, — '(that 
the  beauty  of  the  moderns  as  unadorned  is  at 
no  disadvantage,  we  conscientiously  believe), — 
seem  to  require  the  Greek  climate,  the  ancient 
Greek  climate,  for  the  experiment,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  Greek  habits  of  domestic  life.  But,  in 
fact,  the  models  of  Greek  dress  tbatthey  rely  on 
are  as  insufficient  if  not  illusory  as  those  of 
Greek  architecture.  Spartan  girlhood  was,  no 
doubt,  arrayed  with  a simplicity  that  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislation  of  the  semi-mythical 
Lyenrgus,  and  was  persevered  in  to  be  carped 
at,  not  merely  by  Attic  comedians,  but  in 
tragedy  by  Euripides.  But  even  the  agita- 
tors for  the  “divided  skirt”  do  not  talk 
or  dream  of  adopting  it  on  the  uncompromising 
lines  of  the  fashion-book  of  Lyenrgus.  Some- 
thing more  available  is  seen  in  the  graceful 
costume  of  the  giids  of  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession, who  doubtless  represent  the  daughters 
of  the  best  Athenian  families;  but  their  cos- 
tumes are  no  more  to  be  taken  as  to  what 
Athenian  fashion  accepted  for  the  height  of 
elegance  than  that  of  the  typical  ingdriue  of 
French  comedy  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
resources  of  Mr.  Worth.  Homer,  it  is  true,  has 
no  weakness  to  charge  against  the  matrons  of 
Troy  beyond  a fondness  for  a trailing  peplus  ; 
but  Hesiod,  speaking  as  amidst  a far  simpler 
social  state,  bestows  a plain-spoken  contemp- 
tuously descriptive  epithet  upon  the  adopters 
of  the  dress-improver  or  crinolotto  of  bi.s  day. 
In  fact,  the  Greek  female  dress  from  vase 
paintings  and  bas-reliefs  no  more  vouches  for 
every-day  realities  than  tho  scanty  equipment 
of  tho  horsemen  of  Phidias  is  proof  that 
Xenophon  as  a cavalry  officer  was  heroically 
independent  of  equivalents  of  corduroys  or 
pig’s-skin.  Tho  richness  of  the  Greek  vocabu- 
lary lets  out  the  secret.  Less  than  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  Person, — the  translator  into 
Greek  verse  of  “ There  lived  a Man  in  Thessaly,” 
— would  reproduce  in  authentic  Hellenism  most 
of  the  items  in  a modern  fine  lady’s  Christmas 
account  for  dressmaking,  and  hairdressing  also. 

It  is  probable  that  if  we  bad  plan,  elevation, 
and  sections  of  that  house  of  Alcibiadcs  which 
the  son  of  Clinias  audaciously  compelled  the 
leading  painter  of  the  day  to  decorate,  we 
should  have  reason  to  admire  the  versatility  of 
resource  of  tho  Greek  architect,  and  be  able  to 
rebut  by  example  that  imputation  of  inflexible- 
ness  as  compared  with  Gothic,  which,  oven  as 
matters  stand,  is  by  no  means  justified. 

Bilateral  symmetry  declares  itself  predominant 
in  a Gothic  abbey  or  cathedral  as  absolutely  as 
in  a Greek  temple.  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  Parthenon  cleft  through  their  roof  ridges 
from  end  to  end  divide  alike  into  as  accurately 
answering  halves  as  any  of  the  superior  verte- 
brates. One  remarkable  and  most  important 


iinsymmetrical  Greek  building  wo  have,  the 
Ereohthenm,  which  is  doubtless  on  the  site  and 
probably  retains  some  lines  of  a primaeval 
prototype.  Homer  speaks  of  the  goddess 
Athene  retiring  to  Athens  and  “entering  the 
well-closed  house  of  Erechtheus,”  and  curiously 
we  have  in  this  building  the  variety  of  ground- 
plan  which  is  usual  and  natural  for  a moderate 
house,  floors  upon  different  levels,  internal 
stairs,  free  omission  of  a member  of  entablature, 
and  windows  di.sposed  for  a liberal  admission  of 
light.  From  all  antiquitywe  have  received  no- 
thing so  modern  in  character  and  in  suitability 
for  modern  requirements  as  the  windows  of  the 
western  front  of  tho  Erechtheum.  As  compared 
with  those,  the  Gothic  window  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations is  vexatiouslynnmanageablu ; oven  when 
one  of  its  forms  is  adopted  which  admits  of  a 
rectangular  head,  both  outlook  and  inlet  of 
light  have  to  renounce  claims  to  consideration 
iu  deference  to  blocking  mullions  and  obstructive 
tracery  precisely  where  such  features  can  be 
most  undesirably  obstructive.  If  an  earlier 
style  has  the  fortune  of  preferment,  it  must 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being  crowned  by 
a falsified  arch  and  standing  forward  as  a vain 
pretence  with  a mocking  sash-window  behind  it. 
Wheiv  extensive  buildings  are  required  for  the 
transaction  of  secular  business  daily  and  from 
day’s  end  to  day’s  end,  business  involving,  as  all 
business  now  does,  continued  reading,  writing, 
reference,  by  men  deeply  engrossed  and  seden- 
tary, tbo  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
interest  of  its  own  dignity  may  protest  against 
being  employed  inappropriately  and  invidiously. 
What  else  is  the  case  when  it  can  only  indulge 
its  predilection  for  window  spaces  so  exag- 
gerated that  they  seem  to  enclose  a lantern, 
at  the  cost  of  provoking  protests  from  the 
occupants  that  they  are  starved  with  cold ; 
while  if  ecclesiastical  stylo  is  renounced  for 
that  of  tbo  Mediaeval  fortress,  and  wall  space  is 
made  predominant,  and  light  is  admitted  through 
the  openings  which  sufficed  the  beleaguered 
baron  for  observation  and  annoyance  of  his 
enemies,  an  outcry  as  loud  is  raised  against 
condemnation  to  darkness. 

If  a Classic  revival  is  to  hold  its  own  it  must 
lay  its  account,  when  it  seeks  for  reception  in 
the  heart  of  great  cities,  with  the  necessity  for 
regard  to  economy  both  of  space  and  resources. 
If  the  growing  wealth  of  the  world  gives 
marvellous  extension  to  resources  of  money  and 
material,  the  requirements  demanded  from  them 
seem  likely  to  keep  stop  ; while  the  pressure 
of  business  around  certain  centres  tends  ever 
to  restrict  available  area.  When  breadth  is 
limited  there  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  oppor- 
tunities in  the  directions  of  height  and  depth. 
Classic  and  Gothic  are  both  bound, — one  not 
more  than  the  other, — to  make  the  most  of  the 
very  lowest  stories  by  roominess,  access,  and, 
above  all,  by  that  full  security  for  ventilation 
and  light  which  wiU  entail  the  renunciation, — 
whatever  the  pang  it  may  cost, — of  some  cum- 
brous as  well  as  costly  architectural  elaboration. 
As  regards  economy  of  height,  the  Classic  style, 
with  horizontal  ceilings,  is  so  far  adapted  for 
allowing  the  very  utmost  available  cubic  con- 
tents of  air  for  an  apartment ; the  Gothic  style, 
it  is  true,  does  not  forfeit  the  same  opportunity, 
and  even  a stately  hall  may,  especially  in 
England,  consistently  with  the  style,  be  covered 
by  a framed  wooden  roof.  But  against  the  open 
opportunity  for  the  practice  of  a virtue  is  to  be 
set  tho  exposure  to  temptation  to  neglect  it. 
Who  is  there  who,  even  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, is  not  conscious  of  tenderness  for  the 
practitioner  of  Gothic  architecture  who  does  not 
fail  to  seize  a chance  when  he  gets  it  to  indulge, 
whether  in  keeping  with  an  occasion  or  out  of 
keeping,  in  a revel  of  high-pitched  arches  and  a 
stone  vault  ? The  Classic  architect  has  his 
temptations  also,  but  when  he  yields  to  them 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  to  the  effect  of  a 
parallel  to  enhanced  oxpendituro  on  foundations 
and  abutments  to  the  tune  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  for  tho  sake  of  what  at  last  it  is  only 
from  a tenderness  that  will  be  well  understood, 
as  well  as  from  the  value  that  critics  set  on 
their  own  good  humour  when  all  the  world  is 
anxious  to  be  pleased,  that  they  abstain  from 
denouncing  more  pointedly  as  too  neglectful  of 
the  responsibilities  which  are  incumbent  on  re- 
vivers of  an  ancient  style. 


The  Longfellow  Memorial. — Mr.  Brock, 
A.R.A.,  has  been  selected  to  execute  the  bust  of 
the  poet  Longfellow  intended  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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EAHTHES  MOXOLITHS. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  ABCHITECTUBE. 

In  an  interesting,  thougli  brief,  letter  printed 
in  a morning  journal,  Dr.  Scliliemann  admi- 
nisters a vigorous  rebuff  to  the  ill-natured 
assertions,  made  behind  his  back,  in  depreciation 
of  his  recent  explorative  work.  He  promises 
to  the  world  shortly,  through  the  publishing 
machinery  of  Mr.  Murray,  a full  account  of 
further  and  important  discoveries. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that, 
although  the  wish  to  discover  and  identify  the 
remains  of  the  very  Troy  of  the  “ Iliad  ” has 
been  the  mainspring  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  ener- 
getic toil,  the  value  of  his  discoveries  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  theory.  The  city  sung 
by  Homer  may  have  been  as  much  an  imagii\a- 
tive  scene  as  the  Pandomonium  of  Milton,  and 
yet  the  seven  cities  (or  whatever  may  finally  be 
<letermined  to  be  the  correct  number)  suc- 
cessively raised  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  were 
past  rcalitie.s,  of  which  the  great  German  ex- 
plorer has  been  the  first  to  unveil  the  scorched 
and  buried  relics.  In  matters  of  science  it  fre- 
quently, perhaps  most  frequently,  is  the  case, 
that  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  are  made 
during  the  pursuit  of  something  quite  different, 
and  probably  of  minor  importance.  It  is  as  if 
a man  started  in  chase  of  a hare  and  brought 
home  a buck  of  the  first  order.  In  Dr.  Schlio- 
mann’s  letter  mention  is  made  of  a discoverv 
which  (if  sustained  on  investigation)  may 
throw  more  light  on  the  unwritten  history  of 
mankind  than  the  identification  of  any  indi- 
vidual site,  be  it  that  of  the  Temple  of  Olympia 
or  the  Pergamos  of  Troy;  and  we  the  less 
hesitate  to  call  attention  to  this  first  whisper 
from  the  indefatigable  explorer,  for  the  reason 
that  it  instantly  awoke  in  our  own  memory 
certain  faint  and  subdued  echoes  of  similar 
tidings  from  other  regions.  By  promptly  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  those  more  familiar  than 
ether  people  with  the  localities  to  which  wo 
have  to  advert,  we  may  at  once  stimulate  Dr. 
Schliemann  himself  to  devote  a more  critical 
attention  to  a new  subject  of  quest,  and  hasten 
the  acenfiiulation  of  such  evidence  as  may  be 
already  accessible  in  support  of  his  new 
hypothesis. 

In  prosecuting  his  researches  on  the  site  of 
the  buried  cities,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  anta;  of  the  Greek 
orders  are,  so  to  speak,  survivals  of  an  ancient 
form  of  buttress,  of  primary  structural  import- 
ance. How  closely  the  Doctor  connects  this 
hypothesis  with  a still  more  striking  statement, 
is  not  quite  clear  to  our  mind.  But  however 
this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
second  discovery  to  which  wo  advert  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
walls  of  at  least  one  of  the  buried  cities  were 
built  of  nnburned  bricks,  and  that  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall  its  face  was  baked,  or 
vitrified,  by  the  means  of  enormous  tires  kindled 
at  the  foot.  It  may  thus  turn  out  that  features 
which  have  been  hicherto  regarded  as  evidence 
of  destructive  siege  or  storm,  have  been  duo 
to  the  special  defensive  industry  of  the  early 
builders. 

W'e  mention  this  with  tbe  less  hesitation,  on 
the  ground  that  the  theory  may  account  for 
aome  hitherto  unexplained  facts  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  we  refer  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Scotland.  We  do  so  with 
fiomc  hesitation,  because,  although  our  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  a man  whose  name  ranks 
very  high  amonglivingarchicological  discoverers, 
we  have  neither  seen  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  he  has  told  ns,  nor  can  refer  to  any  work 
in  which  any  of  them  are  described.  We 
burned  in  vain  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  valuable  work 
entitled  “ Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,” 
with  the  hope  of  finding  in  it,  or  in  its  quotations 
from  Dr.  Petrie’s  ‘‘Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Holland,”  any 
distinct  reference  to  brick  or  earthen  towers. 
We  hope  that  some  of  our  archmological  readers 
may  be  able  to  give  the  information  we  seek. 
The  account  given  to  us  is,  that  in  various  points 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  exist  towers 
of  some  sort  of  earthen  construction,  which 
appear  to  have  been  vitrified  in  situ.  They 
are  attributed  to  the  Piets. 

In  the  cradle  of  early  empire,  again,  we  have 
a trace  of  tbe  same  class  of  phenomena,  in  a 
building,  in  one  peculiarity  of  which  this  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Schliemann  is  the  first  thing  that 
has  thrown  any  single  ray  of  light.  The  vast 
pile  called  the  Birs  Nimrud  is  one  of  the  tnost  I 
imposing  rains  m the  world.  It  unites  tbe  ' 


mystery  of  legend  or  poetry  to  the  hard  facts  of 
archfeological  relic  even  more  remarkably  than 
do  the  excavations  at  Hissarlik.  For  the  Birs 
Nimrud  is  locally  held  by  common  tradition  to 
be  the  Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
It  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  Borsippa, — 
which  city  had  about  the  same  relation  to 
Babylon  that  Buda  bears  to  Pesth.  It  is 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  as  quoted  in 
“ Assyrian  Discoveries,  by  George  Smith  ” 
(p.  59),  as  the  remains  of  a ziggurrat  or  tower, 
built  in  seven  stages.  Of  these,  the  lowest  is 
272  ft.  square,  and  26  ft.  high,  the  second  2-30  ft. 
square,  the  third  188  ft.  square,  each  of  the 
same  height  of  26  ft.,  while  the  fourth  stage 
was  146  ft.  square,  and  15  ft.  high.  luscribed 
cylinders  were  found  in  receptacles  in  the 
corner  of  one  of  these  stages,  stating  that 
the  building  was  the  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Planets,  built  by  an  early  king  of  Babylon 
and  restored  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  point 
where  this  ruin  illustrates  the  question 
before  us  is  this, — at  the  top  of  the  rude 
pyramid  or  cone  to  which  this  staged  edifice  is 
now  reduced,  stands  a solid  mass  of  vitrified 
brick.  Now  we  know  well  that  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  for  a long  antecedent 
period,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Mesopotamian 
builders  to  employ,  at  all  events  in  their  exterior 
work,  moulded  and  burned  bricks,  laid  in  bitu- 
men. This  is  the  structure  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  “ And  they 
said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick, 
and  burn  them  throughly.  And  they  had 
brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mor- 
ter”  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  *112nn  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  translated  ‘‘  slime  ” is  a cognate  word  to 
the  Ipn,  translated  ‘‘  morfcer,”  and  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  bitumen  which  was  used  as  a 
cement  in  Babylonia  as  far  back  as  the  earliest 
stamped  bricks,  or  to  almost  the  date  of  the 
fifth  dynasty  of  Egypt.  The  root  of  the  word 
means  “brown,”  and  is  thus  applicable  to 
bitumen.  A wall  thus  built  could  not,  wo 
apprehend,  by  any  means  be  subsequently 
vitrified  as  a mass.  Tho  bitumen  would  con- 
sume and  escape,  and  ruin,  not  consolidation, 
would  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  intense 
heat. 

It  thus  really  looks  as  if,  in  the  buried  walls 
of  Hissarlik,  in  tbe  vitrified  Pictish  towns,  and 
in  the  upper  stories  of  tho  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Planets  at  Babylon,  tbe  plan  of  terrifying  or 
vitrifying  a structure  of  previously  uuburned 
clay  had  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  giving 
an  eternal  durability  to  a building  of  that 
material  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  proved  to 
be  the  best  of  all  fitted  to  resist  the  tooth  of 
time.  The  hypothesis  may  seem  bold,  but  we 
can  see  no  other  that  will  account  for  tho  fact. 
At  all  events,  regarded  at  j^resent  as  pure 
hypothesi.s,  and  as  linking  in  the  statement  of  a 
single  problem  the  prehistoric  work  of  Scotland, 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Mesopotamia,  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that  tho  subject  is  one  deserving  the 
anxious  study  of  the  architect  as  well  as  of  tbe 
archpcologist. 

It  is  with  no  idea  of  criticising  a letter, 
written,  perhaps,  in  haste,  at  Athens  to  a 
London  journal,  that  wo  call  attention  to  a 
hiatus  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Schliemann, 
which  he  will  no  doubt  be  glad  of  this  hint  to 
fill  up.  ^Ve  write  rather  with  the  view  of 
calling  the  attention  of  that  great  discoverer  to 
tbe  fact  that  matters  which  may  appear  to  him 
on  the  ground  to  be  indubitable,  have  to  be 
introduced  with  some  sort  of  preface  to  the 
world.  The  doctor  says,  “ Nothing  could  better 
prove  the  great  antiquity  of  these  buildings 
than  the  fact  that  they  were  built  of  unbaked 
bricks,  and  that  tbe  walls  had  been  baked  ta 
situ  by  huge  masses  of  wood,  piled  up  on  both 
sides  of  each  wall,  and  kindled  simnltaneonsly. 

....  I lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  a similar 
process  of  baking  entire  walls  has  never  yet 
been  discovered.” 

But  as  far  as  we  can  yet  gather,  what  has 
been  discovered  is  not  a process,  but  a fact. 
Admitting,  with  every  necessary  reserve,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  great  wall  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis  of  the  second  city  reared  on  tho  hill 
of  Hissarlik  is  such  as  to  intimate  that  it  was 
built  of  unbaked  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  after- 
wards subjected  to  iutense  heat,  we  should  like 
to  know  on  what  ground  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
<‘Omo  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  effected 
by  means  of  masses  of  wood  piled  upon  both 
sidesof  each  wall,  and  “kindled  simultaTieousIy.” 
Not  that  such  is  by  any  means  improbable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a proceedure  very  natural  to 


imagine  j tbe  only  doubt  being  whether  the  heat 
thus  given  by  enormous  bonfires  would  have 
been  enough  to  produce  the  effect,  or  whether 
wo  may  not  rather  inquire  into  the  probability 
of  tho  use  of  some  bituminous  fuel,  as  giving  a 
more  intense  heat.  As  to  this,  however,  wo  do 
not  see  how  any  direct  evidence  is  to  be  obtained. 
And  tbe  point  which  wo  are  desirous  to  bring 
before  tbe  attention  of  the  learned  explorer  is, 
that  in  his  forthcoming  work  ho,  in  tho  first 
place,  should  give  us  such  a clear  description  of 
the  actual  state  of  these  whole-burned  walls  as 
shall  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts ; and  that 
then  any  opinion  that  he  may  form  as  to  the 
character  of  the  process  adopted  bo  stated  as 
opinion,  accompanied  by  the  reasons  for  the 
same.  Dr.  Schliemann  owes  it  to  his  own  dis- 
tinguished reputation  to  avoid  tho  fatal  error 
into  which  so  many  of  his  precursors  have 
fallen, — that  of  omitting  to  distinguish  between 
the  important  facts  which  they  may  have  been 
the  first  to  bring  to  light,  and  their  own  explana- 
tion of,  or  deduction  from,  these  facts.  We 
freely  admit  that  the  opinion  of  the  discoverer 
is  entitled,  primd  facie,  to  the  highest  respect. 
We  are  but  too  keenly  aware  of  the  annoyance 
which  is  experienced  by  a man,  who  has  given 
years  of  study  to  a subject,  when  ho  finds  his 
statements  pertly  questioned,  or  still  more  portly 
“completed,”  by  critics  who  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  alphabet  of  tbe  research  of  which 
the  explorer  is  writing  the  grammar.  But  all 
the  more  does  the  discoverer  need  to  put  that 
check  on  his  natural  eagerness  which  shall  first 
leave  his  discoveries  clear  and  undisputablc, 
visible  in  their  own  light,  and  then  enable  tbe 
inferences  drawn  to  start  from  a definite  and 
incontrovertible  basis. 

We  are  not  sure  that  wo  altogether  follow  the 
lino  of  thought  indicated  by  the  remarks  as  to 
the  antcB  or  parastedes  of  the  ancient  Trojan 
temples.  “ Each  of  the  front  faces  of  the 
lateral  walls,”  says  the  explorer,  “is  provided 
with  six  vertical  quadrangular  beams,  which 
stood  on  well-polisbed  bases,  tbe  lower  part  of 
which  was  preserved,  though,  of  course,  in  a 
calcined  state.”  Here,  again,  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  tho  argument  without  aome  aid  from  the 
draughtsman.  Wo  want  to  be  told  something 
about  the  “ well-polished  bases.”  Of  what  were 
they  made  ? and  what  is  the  evidence  of  the 
polish  ? But  what  seems  to  us  here  to  be  of 
most  importance  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
value  of  these  curious  discoveries,  is  a section 
of  tho  ground.  Dr.  Schliemann  says  that  the 
antcp,  “ which  in  later  Hellenic  temples  fulfilled 
only  a technical  purpose,  served  here  as  an 
important  element  of  construction,  for  they 
were  intended  to  protect  tho  wall  ends,  and  to 
render  them  capable  of  supporting  tho  pon- 
derous weight  of  tho  superincumbent  cross 
beams  and  the  terrace.”  Hero  it  is  that  tho 
question  of  level  comes  in.  If  there  bo  indi- 
cated the  former  existence  of  these  four-roofed 
areas  or  terraces  iu  front  of  tbe  mam  temple 
walls,  it  would  seem  to  us  as  if  the  structure 
must  have  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Naples,  where  tbe  sea  elevation 
rises  from  the  back  of  a terraced  garden.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  four  fiat-roofed 
chambers  stood  open  to  view  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  intro- 
duction of  such  an  arrangement,  whether 
partially  subterranean,  as  wo  suggest,  or  form- 
ing a part  of  the  visible  elevation,  as  Dr. 
Schliemann  appears  to  consider,  seems  to  show 
a very  decided  degree  of  architectural  art  and 
skill  among  the  builders  of  the  edifice  iu  ques- 
tion. And  the  very  early  date  which,  on  the 
theory  of  the  successive  cities,  must  be  attri- 
buted to  tbe  building,  adds  to  the  great  interest 
of  the  inquiry. 

Dr.  Schliemann  is  of  opinion  that  “ the  ante 
in  the  Hellenic  temples  are  nothing  else  than 
reminiscences  of  the  wooden  07it<r  of  old, 
which  were  of  important  constructive  use.” 
We  take  it  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
general  forms  of  Greek  architecture  arc  taken 
from  early  wooden  structures,  and  that  pilasters, 
when  retained  merely  as  ornaments,  are  the 
survivals  and  representatives  of  wooden  up- 
rights, between  which,  as  building  advanced, 
partitions  of  walls  of  less  strength  and  solidity 
were  introduced.  Bat  we  do  not  see  that  the 
connexion  with  these  projecting  chambers  or 
terraces  is  quite  so  obvious. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  transition  from 
tho  megalithic  work  which  reaches  back  to  pre- 
bistoric  times,  and  which  comes  down  to  the 
date  of  the  Idumean  dynasty  in  Palestine,  and 
of  tbe  Roman  rule  iu  Baalbec,  to  the  minute 
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mosaic  of  brii:kwork,  is  one  of  no  slight 
character.  It  is  one  which  cannot  have  been 
taken  at  a stride,  although  hitherto  we  have 
found  no  indications  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
gap  was  bridged.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
ratio  entis  of  niegalithic  work  was  ignorance  of 
the  quality  of  cement.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  one  stone  could  be  attached  to  another  by 
other  means  than  the  mere  pressure  of  its  owu 
weight,  the  use  of  smaller,  more  economical, 
and  less  costly  blocks  became  common.  And 
thus  we  come  down  from  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  _ Mycena?  or  Tiryns  to  the  rubble  work  of  our 
railway  bridges.  But  where  the  first  use  of 
bricks  may  be  interpolated  in  their  long  struc- 
tural series,  as  yet  we  are  not  aware.  Par  more 
accordant  would  it  be,  wo  may  conclude,  with 
the  architectural  ideas  of  the  megaiithic 
and  ceraentless  builders,  to  preserve  by  one 
homogeneous  vitrified  glaze  an  earthen  build- 
ing, than  to  depend  on  piling  together  hard- 
burned  bricks  without  cement.  We  can  have 
little  doubt  that  the  Cyclopean  work,  and 
probably  most  of  tbe  other  megaiithic  work  of 
antiquity,  was  erected  previously  to  the  know- 
ledge, or,  at  all  events,  to  the  common  use  of 
cement,  although  mortar  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Great  Pyramid.  But  if  cement  were  unknown 
for  stone,  it  would  also  be  unknown  for  bricks. 
We  therefore  doubt  the  use  of  burned  bricks 
before  the  time  (however  remote)  when  the 
use  of  a cement  of  some  kind  first  formed  a 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  architect.  As 
far  as  the  authority  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 
sentence  that  we  have  above  cited  goes,  build- 
ing in  brick  was  an  imitation  of  building  in 
stone.  ITow  was  it,  then,  when  stone  was 
used  in  enormous  masses  ? We  know  that 
great  use  was  made  in  Mesopotamia  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  sun.  ilow  was  this  work  faced  ? 
Our  recent  remarks  on  clay  as  a material  for 
foundations  are  germane  to  tbe  subject.  That 
a mass  of  this  dried  brick  may  have  been 
faced  and  lined,  either  with  atone  or  with  kiln- 
burned  bricks,  we  think  Eastern  research  has 
shown.  How  far  these  structures  would  bo  so 
homogeneous  in  their  resistance  to  pressure  as 
to  be  durable,  we  are  unable  to.  say.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  — with  £hat  disregard  of 
expense  which  characterised  the  mighty  builders 
of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  and  of  Babylonia,  a mono- 
caust  or  whole-burned  building,  so  to  say,  might 
haveappeared  even  more  likely  to  be  durable  than 
a structure  articulated  of  stone.  The  subject  is 
new,— the  facts  as  yet  collscted  are  few.  But 
Dr.  Rebliemann’s  letter  has  given  indication  of 
at  least  the  possibility  of  the  opening  of  an 
entirely  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  ancient 
architecture. 

Wo  trust  that  these  remarks,  reaching  the 
great  explorer  in  his  Athenian  home,  may  at  the 
same  time  assure  him  of  the  kindly  and  eager 
interest  with  which  his  further  tidings  are 
awaited  amongst  his  English  friends,  and 
remind  him  how  necessary  it  is,  even  in  writing 
for  a sympathetic  and  educated  public,  to  take 
no  leaps  or  bounds  in  his  statements.  In  the 
description  of  wholly  new  discoveries,  the 
motto,  Natura  non  facit  saltum,  must  bo  ever 
kept  in  view,— whether  as  a guide  to  theory 
or  as  a maxim  of  literary  composition.  We  are 
anxious  that  Dr.  Schlicmann  should  himself  do 
justice  to  his  own  discoveries.  And  we  say  this 
all  the  more  strongly  from  our  own  opinion 
that  their  magnitude  and  value  are  so  great 
that  it  IS  difficult,  within  the  limits  of  a fit 
literary  reticence,  to  do  justice  to  them.  all. 


THREE  GERMAN  INDESTRIAL 
MUSEUMS. 

Sn.4KSPEARr,  seems  to  Lave  had  either  n pre- 
sentiment of  the  present  rage  for  decoration, 
or,  perliaps,  like  many  others,  have  been  bored 
by  its  disenssion.  when  he  makes  Bassanio  re- 
mark on  the  facility  with  which  “ the  world  is 
still  deceived  hy  ornament;”  and  in  the  present 
day,  when  industrial  museums  are  springing  up 
not  only  in  the  great  c.apita]s  of  Europe,  but  in 
America,  nearly  all  of  which  appear  to  devote 
their  greatest  exertion  to  the  decorative  part  of 
industry,  it  appears  that  the  future  will  bo  not 
a little  overburdened  with  what  just  now,  in  the 
estimation  of  .severe  critics,  is  after  all  but  very 
questionable  orn.anient. 

Judging  by  the  extraordinary  revival  of  what 
may  be  called  the  modern  rococo  art  displayed 
this  season,  not  alone  at  homo,  but  abroad,  in 
the  many  shop  - windows  devoted  to  articles 
useful  or'  not,  and  all  over  and  uselesslr 


decorated,  it  seems  to  be  the  received 
opinion  of  manufacturers,  and  those  who  lead 
them,  that  too  much  ornamentation  or  useless 
elaboration  of  scrolls  and  would-be  decorative 
motives,  cannot  be  too  freely  displayed  on  every 
object  produced.  Whether  our  museums  are 
to  answer  for  this  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  certain  it  is  that  when  one  visits,  as  so  many 
of  us  now  have  the  opportunity  of  doing,  any  of 
the  recently-created  “ industrial  art  museums,” 
such  as  South  Kensington  Musenm,  the  Museo 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  Paris, — where  a Govern- 
ment lottery  is  now  on  foot  for  the  formation  of 
a ranseum  to  rival  our  South  Kensington, — the 
newly-opened  Kunst-Gewerbe  Musenm  at  Berlin, 
those  at  Dresden,  at  Vienna,  at  Nuremberg,  and 
elsewhere,  when  we  come  upon  a modern  piece 
of  work  we  are  disposed  to  give  our  admiration 
to  little  further  than  its  skilful  and  mechanical, 
— thougli  often  manipulative  construction, — 
while  it  is  as  rarely  that  we  find  in  any  of  what 
are  ancient  works  that  there  is  anything  to 
complain  of  either  in  construction  or  design. 
That  the  causes  of  all  this  have  been  ex- 
plained, our  columns  bear  ample  evidence,  but 
never  have  wo  depreciated  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  formation  of  decorative  col- 
lections, and  the  immediate  means  of  compari- 
son afforded  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  old  and 
the  new. 

When  but  a few  weeks  ago  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany  opened  at  Berlin  tbe 
magnificent  Museum  of  Industrial  Arts  which 
now  adorns  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire, 
she  was  but  following  with  very  sincere  rever- 
ence in  tbe  footsteps  of  her  father,  tbe  Prince 
Consort,  to  whom  the  world  owes,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tbe  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
numerous  collections  and  schools  of  art  that 
have  since  1851  sprung  up  in  so  many  quarters. 
Amongst  these  museums,  “the  South  Kensing- 
ton ” will  always  retain  the  highest  position, 
though  much  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
scientific  commencement  made  at  tbe  Berlin 
Museum. 

The  directors  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  cannot,  we  feel  sure,  but  bo  embar- 
rassed by  a warm  emnliitive  desire  in  visiting 
tne  recently-opened  German  Industrial  Museum. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  occupying 
considerable  space,  the  system  on  which  the 
collection  is  brought  together.  If,  soon  after 
passing  the  grandiose  entrance  into  the  central 
hall,  the  visitor  is  struck  by  a certain  resem- 
blance to  our  own  institution  in  Cromwell-road, 
the  scries  of  rooms  which  on  the  first  floor  open 
on  to  the  central  hail  recall  so  successfully  a 
highly  systematised  Cluny  JIuseum  that  it  is 
evident  the  designer  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
lay  within  his  power,  to  bring  to  Berlin  some- 
thing of  the  charm  that  all  lovers  of  tbe  beau- 
tiful art  of  the  past  have  felt  on  visiting  the 
old  museum  built  in  the  Roman  Batbs  of  Julian. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  such  collectors 
as  Du  Sommerard,  the  founder  of  the  Clany, 
such  men  as  Sauvageot,  as  Soulages,  as  Bernal 
Osborne,  as  the  late  Mr.  John  Jones,  and  many 
others,  that  wo  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
preservation  of  such  treasures  as  now  crowd 
our  museums,  treasures  alone  accessible  in  the 
past  to  the  wealthiest,  or  shut  np  in  great 
palaces  abroad,  where  they  were  hastily  visited 
by  generations  of  wandering  and  wondering 
travellers.  Now,  however,  the  nation  possesses 
similar  gatherings  for  the  education  of  the 
public,  and  the  value  of  these  collections,  not 
alone  as  objects  of  pride,  but  as  educational 
institutions,  is  at  length  being  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

At  Berlin,  under  royal  patronage,  the  new 
Industrial  Art  Museum  is,  ns  one  would  expect 
from  so  thorough  a nation  of  experts,  a model 
of  order,  and  if  tbe  collection  is  far  from 
possessing  the  quantity  of  treasures  that  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  shows,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  noticeable  any  deficiency  in 
the  manner  in  which  every  object  is  duly  pre- 
sented to  tbe  public.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  iustructive,  — beyond  the  pleasure 
afforded, — ia  the  cheerful  domestic  manner  in 
which  tbe  more  precious  objects  are  exhibited 
in  the  rooms  on  tbe  first  floor;  tbe  severity  of 
museum  arrangement  seems  robbed  of'  its 
chilling  character;  indeed,  so  successful  is  the 
general  effect  produced  that  we  sincerely  hope 
the  South  Kensingcon  authorities  in  the  new 
buildings  they  are  now  so  actively  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  the  overcrowded  collections, 
will  not  fail  to  take  a hint  from  the  ingenious 
mode  in  which  the  Berlin  Museum  directors 
have,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  obtained 


something  of  the  domesticity  of  the  Cluny 
Museum.  Of  the  thirty-seven  separate  rooms 
and  their  well-organised  contents  we  must  for- 
bear to  speak  iu  any  detail;  as  far  as  lay 
within  tbe  power  of  the  directors,  the  various 
products  of  the  industrial  art  of  the  past  have 
been  grouped  togetlier;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  our  own  South  Kensington 
Museum  so  rich  in  every  department  represented 
at  Berlin,*  a fact  which,  to  a great  extent,  is 
constantly  recurring  to  the  properly  grateful 
mind  in  examining  tbe  great  Continental  collec- 
tions. In  years  gone  by  foreign  travel  was, 
with  most,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  an 
acquaintance  with  objects  that  now,  thanks  to 
our  Science  and  Art  Department,  can  be  calmly 
studied  at  home.  Of  what  use  this  mere 
dilettante  knowledge  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide,  unless  it  serves  to  render  us  more 
critical,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
more  lenient  from  a knowledge  of  the  difficulties. 
From  a practical  point  of  view,  however,  this  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  existing 
industrial  art  museums.  Their  object  is  the 
formation  of  artists  and  artisans  capable  of  pro- 
ducing work  that  may  vie  with  that  of  the 
past,  to  revive  the  lost  traditions  which  guided 
the  workers  of  those  days,  and  to  present  to 
tbe  lising  generation  of  artists  and  artisans  the 
best  e.’inmples  from  which  to  re-model  the  lost 
traditions.  These  aims  the  Berlin  authorities 
are  endeavonring  as  far  as  lies  within  their 
power  to  attain ; the  new  museum,  in  addition  to 
its  collections,  possesses  a constantly  increasing 
library  and  a school  organised  on  the  most 
approved  modem  principles.  The  new  museum 
has  before  it  a brilliant  future  in  a city, — in  a 
nation,  indeed, — which  is  daily  gaining  a greater 
hold  by  its  industry  on  the  markets  of  the 
world.  That  industry,  however,  the  authorities 
admit  to  bo  in  want  of  improvement,  and  having 
set  themselves  to  the  task,  we  must  now  wait 
till  the  final  results  crown  the  work,  and  come 
to  show  after  a reasonable  lapse  of  time  whether 
the  efforts  of  our  leaders  in  these  matters  justify 
further  advance  or  modification. 

The  Industrial  Museum  at  Dresden  is  a verv 
different  institution  to  that  at  Berlin,  though 
aiming  at  the  same  results.  It  is,  in  comparison 
witli  its  more  showy  rival,  essentially  a working 
affair,  establi.^hed  on  its  foundation,  some  six 
years  ago,  iu  the  old  Polytechnic  School.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  1 le  more  practical  than  the  Dresden 
institution,  aiTanged  with  the  most  skilful 
regard  to  every  requirement,  by  its  earnest 
director,  Herr  Graff,  who  has  gathered  together 
within  an  incredibly  short  time  a most  invaluable 
collection  of  objects  suitable  for  his  purpose. 
Here  we  have  no  unnecessary  show  : a few  re- 
presentative specimens  of  each  branch  of 
industry,  with  a special  importance  given  to  the 
department  of  tissues,  the  collection  of  which, 
if  our  memory  serves  us  (we  stand  under 
correction),  must  equal  in  completeness  the 
famous  collection  at  the  Germanic  National 
Museum  at  Nnremberg.f  Under  his  direction. 
Professor  Graff  has  a largo  school  of  pupils, 
among  whom  is  opened  a competition  for  the 
design  of  any  object  required  by  tbe  manu- 
facturer who  may  apply  to  the  Museum. 
Plainly  exhibited  in  glazed  frames  is  a rich 
series  of  pieces  of  drapery,  some  mere  scraps, 
while  in  the  desks  and  cupboards,  for  purposes 
of  reference,  are  literally  stacked  away,  on 
stretchers,  bundredsof  other  examples  of  every 
period  and  country.  The  pupils,  therefore,  have 
a rich  mine  of  suggestive  study,  intended  en- 
tirely for  their  use,  tbe  public  being  admitted 
by  courtesy,  much  as  one  is  to  the  Mint  or  a 
great  printing-office,  where  the  real  business  is 
the  work  of  the  establishment,  not  the  show. 
Professor  Graff  will  in  time,  doubtless,  have  the 
I’oom-  he  requires  to  make  his  institution  as 
pleasant  a lounge  as  at  present  the  museums  of 
Paris,  of  London,  and  Berlin  are  made;  iu  the 
meantime  he  has  merely  contented  himself  with 
the  higher  object  of  inaking  his  museum  prac- 
tical. In  the  city  of  sncli  a gathering  as  the 
‘‘  Griines  Gewblbo,”  this  is  little  inducement  to 
the  ordinary  public,  and  yet  how  much  more  is 
to  he  profitably  learned  from  a visit  to  Professor 
Graff's  modest  institution  in  tbe  Antons  Platz 
than  from  the  two  hours’  obligatory  ramble 
through  the  wealth  of  rococo  bric’d-brac  and 


* EiBPpt,  (if  course,  in  the  rich  china  and  porcelain  col- 
lei'ticn,-— which,  with  ns,  is  shown  at  the  Museum  of 
Ei’oiiimiic  GeoloCT,— nnd  the  rare  Schliemaan  coUectiuns 
of'Trojun  anH(|nitie3. 

t Tlie  eollei  tion  of  tissues  owned  by  Dr.  Boot,  now  on 
'iew  at  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  is  but  the- 
nucleus  of  a eollectioii  such  as  that  at  Dresden,  at  Munich, 
or  Kuremherg. 
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Electoral  barley-siigar-work  of  “ tlie  {^reen 
Taults”  ill  tbe  Hoyii!  Schloss  ! 

At  VieiiiKi.  the  liuliistrial  Art  Slaaouin  may 
be  said  to  ditfi.-r  in  Hotne  respects  from  other 
similar  institutions  in  the  importance  assigned 
to  the  products  of  modern  mauufactnre.  The 
building,  consisting  of  the  museum,  a library, 
and  the  school,  was  specially  erected  some  years 
since,  and  forms  one  of  the  architectural 
featiu-cs  of  " The  lling.”  The  collection  ])roper 
is  interesting,  one  of  its  attractions  being  the 
Mediaival  Criielph  treasure  which  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  collection  of 
china,  like  that  at  Berlin,  is  rich  ; the  objects 
of  bric-a-hmc,  if  good  in  ([^uality,  an.!,  however, 
sadly  wanting  in  ipiantity.  The  rest  of  the 
museum  is  largely  taken  uji  by  modern  work, — 
a feature  worthy  of  observation,  as  it  is  a point, 
it  strikes  us,  which  of  late  years  ha.s  been  too 
much  overlooked  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum, — the  easy  and  ready  moans  of  com- 
pardson  between  the  fine  true  art  of  the  past 
and  the  modern  results  of  its  study.  With 
this  view,  iii  Vienna  a very  large  sjtace,  con- 
sisting of  many  rooms,  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  manufacturers  and  artists,  for 
the  purpose  of  disidaying  the  last-elaborated 
products  of  their  various  shops  ; and  although 
this  portion  of  the  exhibition  is  naturally  the 
least  interesting  to  the  amateur,  tlie  antiquary, 
or  the  would-be  critic,  it  is  without  doubt  in- 
structive to  the  artist  and  the  ])ractical  work- 
man ; not  but  what  these  modern  exhibits  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  lover  of  beautiful 
art  who  desires  to  produce  something  in  emula- 
tion of  the  old,  if  ho  is  to  regard  the  work  here 
displayed  as  that  which  tho  purchasing  public 
arc  detcmiined  to  demand, — if,  indeed,  cheap- 
ness and  mere  disiilay,  largeness,  and  apparent 
cost,  are  to  bo  i-egarded  as  tho  highest  aim  of 
his  exertions.  Indeed,  a great  portion  of  the 
Vienna  Industrial  Art  Jluseum  resembles  very 
much  the  Austrian  annexe  of  one  of  our  recent 
Intel-national  Exhibitions,  iilled,  as  it  is,  with 
cases  of  artificial  ilowers,  paste  jewelry,  cut 
glass,  cutlery,  specimens  of  bookbinding,  leather 
work,  enamel,  furniture,  and  ii-onwork, — every- 
thing very  suggestive  of  the  sad  necessity  for 
a i)roper  direction  being  given  to  the  local 
industrial  arts.  The  Viennese  workmen  are 
skilful,  and  their  designers  skilful  also,  perhaps 
only  too  much  so,  judging  by  the  results  pro- 
duced. Their  art,  however,  wo  suspect, — as  is 
so  often  the  case, — is  only  representative  of  the 
general  life  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  that  no 
museum  can  materially  alter.  Alarm  at  foreign 
competition  is,  however,  being  expressed,  and 
only  a few  days  ago,  at  a meeting  of  the  bronze- 
workers  in  Vienna,  where  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry holds  an  important  position,  a unanimous 
resolution  was  passed  as  to  the  iiecessity, — in 
face  of  the  increasing  activity  of  the  industrial 
museums  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin, — of 
forming  a special  school  for  the  education  of 
bronze-workers.  The  cry  has  not  come  too 
soon;  the  exuljcrance  of  the  Viennese  designers 
requires  somewhat  toniug  down.  Their  exist- 
ing industrial  museum  does  not  contain  a suffi- 
cient number  of  examples  of  works  of  art  of 
the  past,  to  show  the  Viennese  artists  and 
workmen  the  extreme  modesty  and  sobriety 
that  in  the  periods  worthy  of  study  invariably 
marked  tho  productions  of  what  we  have  now 
come  to  understand  as  tho  indinstrialarts,  which, 
aided  by  the  daily  growing  iixfluences  of  free 
trade,  arc  taking  so  important  a position  in  the 
commercial  markets  of  the  world. 


PLATS  AT  HOME  AND  ABKOAD. 

The  question  of  house-rent  is  one  that  daily 
presses  more  and  more  heavily  on  all  sections 
of  the  community,  not  alone  at  home,  but 
abroad.  At  home,  however,  wo  are  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  is  greater, 
because  it  is,  wo  cannot  help  feeling,  loss 
seriously  grappled  with  than  it  is  ou  the 
Continent,  where,  as  with  us,  the  great  cities 
arc  daily  growing  in  size,  and,  U7ider  the  cen- 
tralising inducnces  of  modern  civilisation,  the 
country  population  is  pouring  in  in  increasing 
numbers.  We  feel  justified  in  our  view  that  ou 
tho  Continent  the  question  of  house-rent  is  more 
seriously  grappled  with  than  with  ua,  on  the 
score  not  onl}-  that  the  means  provided  abroad 
for  housing  the  population  tends  yearly  to  in- 
crease the  beauty,  tho  splendour,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  great  capitals,  a point 
which,  in  tho  speculative  greed  of  too  many 
builders,  is  with  us  overlooked,  but  ou  the  score 


also  that  the  great  consideration  of  an  easy  rent 
for  a jdeasant  home  conveniently  near  the  busi- 
ness and  other  centres  is  more  successfully 
satisfied  than  with  us. 

It  can  easily  be  guessed  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  Continent,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
familiar  with  Edinburgh,  what  is  the  means 
which  can  alone  satisfy  these  demands, — build- 
ijig  in  flats, — a system  which  has  for  centuries 
prevailed  abroad,  and  is  only  slowly  and  very 
iinj)erfeetly  being  introduced  into  our  country. 
When,  however,  one  sees  this  system  fully  and 
unhesitatingly  adopted  and  continued  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  Berlin,  Home,  and  Vienna,  and  now 
very  largely  in  New  York,  all  question  of  its 
adaptability  to  modern  uses  is,  we  consider,  set 
aside.  The  foreign  “flat,”  be  it  apparte7nent, 
qiiartier,  wohjiunj,  or  what  not,  is  singularly 
the  same  all  over  the  Continent,  and,  whether 
large  or  small,  will  bo  found  only  a variation, 
to  suit  various  purses,  of  the  same  re(iuiremeDts, 
and  very  skilfully  are  these  requirements 
always  supplied. 

No  one  can  deny’  that  house-rent  is  largely 
connected  with  social  considerations,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  this  point  is  only  one  more 
factor  in  favour  of  tbe  foreign  flat  system. 
Here  at  home  those  obliged  to  consider  their 
house-rent, — and  who  is  not  in  that  position, 
for  in  England  nearly  everybody  is  over-rented  ? 
— arc  yearly  finding  tho  difliculty  growing  of 
accommodating  themselves  in  quarters  which, 
while  answering  all  social  requirements,  equally 
answer  all  tho  necessary  pecuniary  considera- 
tions. Now  this  is  a position  which,  with  us, 
weighs  on  a very  much  larger  section  of  tbe 
community  than  will  be  found  to  be  the  case 
abroad.  There,  though  it  is  true  that  in  a 
walled  city  Like  Paris  tbe  dependent  classes, 
with  their  very  small  incomes,  are  yearly  finding 
the  cheap  accommodation  of  the  past  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  those  above  them  in  position 
and  means  are  yearly  finding  their  demands 
more  and  more  amply  supplied.  Now  with  ua, 
wc  submit,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  possessors 
of  limited  incomes, — who  in  our  country  form 
so  large  and  respectable  a section  of  our 
society, — are,  it  will  be  freely  admitted,  great 
sufferers  by  the  enormous  rise  of  rents  in 
tho  present  day,  and  the  inadequate  supply  of 
homes  suitable  to  the  limited  purses  of  a large 
number  of  cultivated  people,  who  are  con- 
sequently driven  especially  to  the  Continent,  or 
to  the  provinces,  where  tho  sad  struggle  of 
making  both  ends  meet  can  be  more  easily 
waged.  This,  wc  again  repeat,  will  not  be 
found  to  be  tho  case  abroad,  because  the  “flat” 
system  enables  the  rich  and  the  moderately 
well-to-do  to  occupy  in  common,  and  pay  each 
in  their  just  proportion,  one  and  the  same 
bouse  ; a system,  in  fact,  of  co-operation,  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  matter,  to  the  profit  alike 
of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  whoso  house  is 
always  filled,  and  whoso  return  on  his  outlay 
is  invariably  amjile  to  satisfy  all  legitimate 
demands.  When  it  is  added  that,  by  the 
erection  of  the  block  which  his  architect  has 
skilfully  and  economically  built  for  him,  on  tho 
small  tract  of  land  he  may  have  bought,  tho 
said  landlord  has  beautified  his  city  with  an  im- 
posing architectural  feature,  can  it  be  said  that 
there  exists  any  objection  to  such  a system  of 
what  is,  after  all,  wo  repeat,  only  tho  effect  of 
intelligent  co-operation  ? 

Objectors  there  are,  we  know,  to  the  so-called 
“ French  flat " system,  but  here  again  a 
small  degree  of  ingenuity  will  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
alleged  housing  of  six  or  eight  or  more  families 
in  one  block.  Our  American  cousins  have  some 
years  since  considered,  and  to  a great  extent 
solved,  this  problem  of  adapting  to  Anglo-Saxon 
tastes  (perhaps  rather  wo  should  say  prejudices) 
the  question  of  what  may  bo  termed  co-opera- 
tive existence,  by  a very  ingenious  plan,*— one 
we  would  sincerely  wish  to  see  attempted  in  our 
countr}’, — of  accommodating  in  a block  of 
houses,  each  four  stories  high,  four  families  in 
each  house  ; a family,  that  is,  on  each  floor,  and 
a separate  entrance  to  each  house,  this  plan 
differing  materially,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
foreign  system,  which  has  for  the  whole  block 
only  one  entrance,  invariably  a stately  porfe- 
cochcre,  a great  architectural  want  in  our  cities. 
This  American  system,  delightful  in  its  way, 
and  admirably  suited  for  small  purses,  cer- 
tainly does  away  with  the  very  satisfactory 
palatial  element  of  the  foreign  flat,  but  it  seems 
to  answer  our  singular  English  ideas  of  privac}’ ; 
each  house  in  a block,  such  as  we  speak  of, 
being  supplied  with  an  ingenious  arrangement 


of  cordon,  bells,  and  speaking-tube,  by  which 
the  occupant  of  each  floor  can  from  his  own 
room  communicate  with  the  visitor  at  the  front 
door,  and  by  tho  cordon  open  the  door  without 
tho  necessity  of  leaving  his  own  room.  This,  of 
course,  is  a thoroughly  American  plan  of 
grappling  with  that  most  difficult  of  all  ques- 
tions in  “ the  States,” — domestic  service, — -and 
might  or  might  not  be  adopted  in  England. 
When  we  add  tliat  each  floor  in  such  a block  is 
provided  with  an  admirable  bath-room,  supplied 
with  an  ingenious  boiler,  as  also  a lift,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  necessities  of  a kitchen,  fitted  uji 
with  range  and  shelves,  washing-tubs,  »tc., 
dining,  drawing,  and  sleeping  rooms,  some  idea 
can  be  gathered  of  the  manner  in  which  om- 
cousins  have  grappled  with  the  question,  yet 
wo  speak  from  the  personal  experience  of  some 
years  back,  and  of  late  the  flat  system  has 
made  in  New  York  immense  strides,  as  our 
columns  bear  from  time  to  time  ample  evidence. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  ingenious 
experiments,  we  cannot  hut  feel  that  the  system 
in  vogue  on  the  Continent  is  the  best  suited 
for  all  wants;  a system  which,  as  we  have  more 
than  once  described  in  these  pages,  emables  the 
possessors  of  limited  incomes  to  share  in  the 
upper  stories  in  proper  proportion  with  the 
wealthy  tenant  on  the  first  lleor  the  expenses 
of  what  exteriorly  is  nothing  less  than  a palace. 
All  over  the  Continent,  in  Paris,  in  Brussels,  in 
Berlin,  in  Rome,  in  Vienna,  these  palaces  are 
being  erected,  their  apartments  rapidly  filled  up 
from  ground-floor  to  fifth  floor,  and  the  very 
large  rent  which  in  England  falls  so  heavily  on 
paterfamilias  for  a bouse, — a great  part  of  which 
is  probably  unoccupied, — being  shared  on  co- 
operative principles  by  a dozen  or  more  tenants. 

When  we  hoar,  as  wo  have  lately  done,  of  the 
charitable  efforts  of  would-be  benefactors  to 
our  civil  servants,  suggesting  such  really  im- 
practicable ideas  as  the  sale  to  our  dapper 
young  Government  employes  of  the  second-hand 
clothing  of  their  more  fortunate  friends,  we  arc 
strongly  inclined  to  ask  how  it  is  that  no  one 
should  have  come  forward  with  tho  suggestion 
that  our  civil  servants  should  be  housed  on  the 
co-operative  principles  they  havo  worked  so  well 
in  connexion  with  their  other  every-day  wants. 
Why  should  the  civil  servants  of  one  and  the 
samo  office  be  scattered  over  all  points  of  the 
compass,  some  at  Brixton,  some  at  St.  John’s 
Wood  or  Clophaui,  some,  more  fortunate,  in 
aristocratic  South  Kensington,  and  where  not  f 
And  once  the  system  had  proved  successful,  why 
should  not  a similar  system  be  extended  to  that 
enormous  array  of  employes  who  pour  into  the 
City  from  tho  suburbs  every  morning  by  every 
possible  means  of  communication,  crowding 
trams,  omnibuses,  and  trains,  hurrying  up  from 
long  distances,  and  after  hurried  meals,  to  their 
offices  in  town,  once  again  at  the  close  of  tho 
day  to  hasten  back  to  the  same  distant  points 
from  which  they  are  destined  day  after  day  to 
repeat  tbe  same  monotonous  and  expensive 
journey  ? We  are  at  a loss  to  understand  how  a 
co-operative  system  of  paying  house-rent  has 
not  followed  the  success  of  tbe  Civil  Service 
co-operative  system  of  supplying  general  stores. 

As  our  flat  system  at  present  exists  in 
London,  our  complaint  against  it,  comparing  it 
from  personal  experience  with  the  foreign 
system,  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  by  no 
means  solved  the  question  of  moderate  rents, 
for  the  sum  charged  for  any  desirable  flat  is 
practically  beyond  any  but  very  adequate 
means  ; in  the  second  place,  what  flats  do  exist 
within  the  roach  of  moderate  incomes  cannot 
bo  said  to  possess  any  of  that  stylo  or  distinction 
which  for  half  tho  same  sum  can  be  obtained 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  where  that 
first  consideration  of  a bright  entrance,  or  daily 
swept  and  waxed  spic-and-span  staircase,  is  a 
duty  which,  in  the  humblest  maison  de  rapport, 
is  enforced  from  that  stern  representative  of 
the  landlord  tho  coiicierye,  who  occupies  the  loye 
on  the  ground-floor. 

In  the  interests  of  the  beautiful  environs 
which  surround  London,  daily  damaged  by  the 
greedy  advance  of  the  speculative  builder  and 
his  commonplace  two-story  residences, — -not 
too  often  sufficiently  healthy, — so  pompously 
advertised  as  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
“ gas,  bells,  and  Venetian  blinds  ; within  two 
minutes  of  rail,  ’bus,  and  tram,  ic.,” — we  urge 
the  experiment  being  more  freely  tried,  and 
nearer  the  centre  of  London,  of  the  erection 
of  a number  of  largo  bouses  on  tbe  foreign 
system  of  the  French  maisun  de  rapport,  which 
may  he  taken  as  the  type  most  in  vogue 
on  tlie  Coutiucut,  and  only,  after  all,  the 
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modern  adaptation  of  tbo  atatoly  Italian 

•palaz'.o,  where  from  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  princely  owner  to 
occupy  the  ^lano  nohile,  the  rent  being  de- 
frayed by  the  occupants  of  the  upper  stories, 
who  are  thus  able  to  enjoy  at  an  economical 
rate  all  the  advantages  of  living  in  a palace. 
Ihis  IS  the  system  which,  with  slight  modi- 
hcations,  exists  all  over  the  Continent,  and  to 
any  one  who  from  e.xperienco  is  able  to  compare 
the  appearance  of  the  great  foreign  capitals 
with  ours,  we  consider  the  question  ought  to  be 
easy  to  decide  which  is  the  more  desirable,  that 
of  building-up  a palatial  capital  to  last  prac- 
tically for  eternity,  and  thus,  as  Willis,  the 
American  writer,  onco  wittily  remarked,  making 
the  sky  pay  ground-rent,  or  our  own  system  of 
spreading  out  our  petty  residences  over  miles 
und  miles  of  country,  tluis  creating  distances 
which  only  modern  means  of  communication 
can  overcome. 

It  is  not.  we  think,  a question  which  is 
wholly  involved  in  the  marked  differences 
existing  between  our  imperfect  lease  laws  and 
the  freer  and  more  generous  laws  on  this  ({ues- 
tion  prevailing  on  the  Continent.  It  is  largelv 
involved  m mere  national  prejudices  and  routine, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  corne  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  governing  authorities,  who,  to 
quote  tho  words  of  ilr.  Francis  Peck,  the  writer 
ot  a recently-published  and  admirable  work, 
entitled  ‘‘  Social  Wreckage,”  seem  only  disposed 
to  defend  the  laws  which  jealously  prefer  ” the 
supposed  rights  of  property  to  the  health 
morality,  and  ivelfare  of  the  people.” 


THE  BURLIN'GTOX  FIXE  ARTS  CLUB. 

II.wiNO  already  bestowed  considerable  space 
in  commenting  upon  Hossetti’sworkas  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  llonse  Loan  Exhibition,  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  have  also  got  together  a col- 
lection of  oil  paintings,  crayon  studies,  water- 
colours, and  small  sketches  by  the  late  artist 
Admirers  of  Rossetti  who  found  the  visitors  to 
the  Academy  rooms  were  not  so  much  impressed 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  said,  ” Oh,  you  should 
wait  till  the  collection  at  the  Burlington  Club  is 
accessible  ; that  will  show  better  what  Rossetti 
was.”  As  we  anticipated,  there  is  nothing  at 
the  Club  to  lead  to  any  modification  of  tho  views 
we  have  already  expressed  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  artist’s  work.  A large  number  of  the 
exhibits  are  replicas  of,  or  studies  for,  works  at 
Burlington  House.  Mr.  Graham  has  lent  a rather 
-smaller  edition  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation’s 
picture,  “Dante’s  Dream,”  which  is  entirely 
finished,  whereas  the  Liverpool  picture,  wo  are 
told,  was  not.  ^ The  smaller  edition  has  the 
same  characteristics,  however,  and  remains  as 
in  the  larger  one,  a fine  and  pathetic  idea  marred 
by  disagreeable  colourand  weak  drawing.  Some 
of  the  small  studies  in  black  and  white  media 
at  the  club  show  that  Rossetti  was  often  more 
powerful,  and  showed  as  a more  true  artist,  in 
his  first  ideas  than  in  his  subsequent  elaboration 
of  them  into  paintings,  in  which  furm  they  were 
too  often  spoiled  by  the  want  of  that  technical 
power  which  the  artist  never  seems  to  have 
laboured  or  cared  to  acquire. 


THE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT 
CONSTAXTIJCOPLB. 

We  regret  to  hear  from  an  English  resident 
at  Constantinople  that  the  church  erected  there 
as  a memorial  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Crimean 
wans  in  dangerof  falling  into  decay  from  want 
of  any  provision  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  is 
now.  our  informant  says,  considerably  in  need 
of  structural  repairs,  and  the  jirincipal  cross  on 
the  exterior  has  for  some  time  been  broken,  and 
Its  remains  stand  upon  tho  gable  with  a very 
forlorn  appearance.  It  seems  that  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosjicl,  which  was 
entrusted  with  tho  funds  raised  by  general  sub- 
scription for  the  work,  rather  unwisely  (thoiudi 
no  doubt,  with  the  best  intentions)  expended 
the  whole  sum  on  the  church,  leaving  no  reserve  ^ 
fund  for  repairs,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  its  future 
congregation  to  keep  the  church  in  proper  con- 
dition._ We  are  assured,  however,  that  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Memorial  Church  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  a wealthy  one,  the  church  being  out  I 
of  the  way  of  the  “ fashionable  quarter,”  and  I 
t.ie  wealthy  English  residents  attend  mostly^ 
another  church  at  some  distance  from  the ' 


memorial  building.  It  is  apparently  no  one’s 
duty  to  keep  the  latter  building  in  repair, 
unless  it  bo  the  duty  of  the  congregation,  who 
have  no  funds  for  the  purpose. 

IE  this  is  correct  (and  we  have  it  on  tho 
authority  of  a witness  who  ought  to  know), 
surely  something  should  be  done  by  the  English 
public  or  the  English  Government  to  keep  the 
building  in  a creditable  state.  It  is  a church 
designed  by  an  eminent  English  architect  (and  a 
very  good  specimen  of  his  ability),  by  national 
subscription,  as  a memorial  to  English  soldiers  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  unseemly  and  discreditable  to 
us  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
Wo  may  have  doubts,  or  more  than  doubts,  at 
the  present  moment,  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
Crimean  war;  but  there  arc  certainly  no  doubts 
as  to  tho  heroism  displayed  by  our  army  that 
was  engaged  in  it,  and  wo  should  at  least  en- 
deavour “ to  keep  their  memory  green”  as  far 
as  keeping  up  their  monument  will  avail  to  do 
so  ; besides  which,  tho  spectacle  of  au  English- 
built  church  in  a foreign  country,  decaying  for 
want  of  looking  after,  is  not  a sight  to  give  us 
credit  in  tho  eyes  of  the  natives. 


HULL  AND  BARXSLEY  RAILWAY  AXD 
DOCK. 

The  23rd  of  January  was  a red-letter  day  at 
Hull.  For  the  long  account  of  the  works  now 
in  progress  to  connect  tho  Humber  with  tho 
heart  of  the  Yorkshire  coal  district  and  for  the 
more  adequate  protection  and  convenience  of 
the  shipping  that  seeks  the  Port  of  Hull,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  a detailed  account  in’  the 
7i)»csof  the  24th  ultimo.  We  wisli  ourselves 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  this  great  series  of  public 
works.  I ho  total  length  of  railway  to  be  con- 
structed is  sixty-one  miles;  tho  amount  of 
excavation  necessary  is  5,000,000  cubic  yards, 
or  about  82,000  cubic  yards  per  mile,  which  is 
12,000  cubic  yards  per  mile  above  the  average 
pven  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  in  1850. 
There  will  bo  four  tunnels,  of  the  aggi-cgato 
length  of  -4,203  yards,  in  this  distance ; about 
half  of  which  length  is  contained  in  the 
Drewton  tunnel,  which  is  2,112  yards  long,  and 
200  ft.  below  the  surface.  Xoar  South  Kirby  is 
another  tunnel,  1,224  yards  long.  But  tho 
features  of  the  work  which  merit  moat  atten- 
tion (especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  great 
project  of  tho  Manchester  Ship  Canal)  are  the 
swing- bridges  over  which  the  raihvav  runs. 
The  Hull  river  is  crossed  by  a swiug-bridge  of 
75^  ft.  span.  The  bridge  over  the  Ouse  is 
135  yards  long,  the  navigation  being  provided 
for  by  a central  swing,  having  two  openings  of 
100  ft.  each,  flanked  by  two  aide  spans  of  85  ft. 
each,  the  swing  portion  of  the  bridge  being 
moved  by  hydraulic  power. 

The  new  Alexandra  Dock  at  Hull  will  have 
an  area  of  40^-  acres,  which  will  raise  the  dock 
accommodation  at  Hull  to  about  134  acres. 
Between  1870  and  1880  the  tonnage  of  shipping 
upon  which  dock  duos  were  paid  in  Hull  rose 
from  1,487,884  to  2,41 4, (JOU  tons,  or  by  02  per  cent. 
In  the  value  of  its  imports  and  e.xports  (although 
not  either  in  its  total  tonnage  or  in  the  number 
of  its  vessels)  Hull  is  already  the  third  port  in 
tbo  United  Kingdom,  the  value  in  1880  having 
reached  38,735,2721.  By  a comparison  of  re- 
turns, however,  it  woiiUrseem  that  of  the  9,455 
vessels,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  389  tons  each, 
credited  to  Hull  in  1880,  only  Go  per  cent,  can 
have  paid  dock  dues,  as  the ‘total  tonnage  set 
down  in  the  official  returns  is  3,877,872  for  1880. 
To  accommodate  a trade  of  that  magnitude  it 
would  require  (according  to  tho  rough  rule  that 
we  gave  in  our  number  for  Julv  8tli,  1882) 
upwards  of  200  acres  of  docks!  Tlio  dock 
accommodation  of  Liverpool,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  525  acres,  for  under  8,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. In  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1881 
the  shipping  of  Liverpool  has  increased  bv 
59  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Tyne  ports  has  in- 
creased by  85  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Clyde 
by  103  per  cent.  These  enormous  rates  of  in- 
increase,  however  (if  the  authority  of  the  cor- 
respondent of  tho  Times  be  reliable),  are  alto- 
gether distanced  by  the  growth  of  Hull,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  02  per  cent,  in  shipping, 
and  of  58  per  cent,  in  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Parliamentary  borough,  in  tho  ten  years  from 
1870  to  1880.  The  effect  of  putting  a port  ' 
evincing  such  signs  of  vigorous  life  into  better  | 
commiiaication  with  the  entire  system  of  West  1 
1 orkshire  collieries  mast  be  cons’iderablo.  It  is  ' 
only  to  be  wished,  on  tlie  part  of  those  interested  ' 


in  Hull,  that  the  service  may  be  at  least  partly 
effected  by  the  cheapest  known  method,  that  is 
to  say,  by  inland  water-carriage.  The  expendi- 
ture of  two  or  three  millions  of  money  on  a 
colliery  railway  is,  just  at  present,  a somewhat 
questionable  proof  of  wisdom. 


TALL  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Tall  chimneys  are  to  be  found  over  the 
manufacturiug  areas  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
looking  to  the  frequent  failures  of  such  struc- 
tures, it  is  time  some  special  attention  should 
be  jjaid  to  their  construction,  use  and 
maintenance.  At  present  the  construction 
of  tall  chimneys  is  not  under  any  form  of 
official  regulation  and  inspection,  such  as  is 
given  to  ordinary  buildings.  By-laws  regulate 
the  thickness  and  construction  of  factory, 
warehouse,  and  other  walls  in  proportion  to 
height  and  purpose  ; but  a tall  chimney  may  be 
erected  outside  any  such  stipulations  or  restric- 
tions. Again,  when  in  use  there  is  no  limit  as 
to  the  extent  of  w'ork  a tall  chimney  may  be 
made  to  do,  as,  when  designed  for  one  set  of 
furnaces,  others  may  be  added  without  stint ; 
or,  so  long  as  the  flue  will  receive  and  pass  up 
its  shaft  tho  gases  and  intense  heat  of  com- 
bustion. That  tall  chimney-shafts  should  have 
the  inner  lining  burned  out,  clinkered,  and 
swollen,  and  the  main  shaft  bulged  and  cracked 
from  bottom  to  top,  is  no  wonder ; but  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  this  condition  is  a 
wonder.  There  are  scores  of  tall  chimneys 
now  in  work  more  or  less  bulged  and  cracked 
by  the  intense  heat  from  the  connected 
furnaces.  Attempts  to  hoop  and  mend  arc 
made  when  the  dangerous  structures  ought  to 
be  taken  down.  Ag-ain,  many  tall  chimnevs 
are  made  top-heavy  by  massive  caps  or  cornices, 
supposed  to  be  ornamental,  but  which  really 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  chimne.y  ; and  some  such 
absurdly  loaded  chimneys  have  had  their  tops 
broken  off  in  a gale  of  wind.  Other  tall 
chimneys  have  weak  foundations,  and  if  thev  do 
not  fall  whennew,  become  leaning  towers.  Others, 
again,  are  caught  by  a storm  when  new,  and 
are  bent,  or  they  bend  from  innate  weakness, 
and  then  a celebrated  Steeple  Jack  is  set  to 
work  to  wedge,  saw,  and  cut  tlic  chimney-shaft 
to  bring  it  back  to  tho  perpendicular.  Now,  if 
tall  chimneys  were  placed  under  proper  regula- 
tions and  inspection,  Steeple  Jacks  would  have 
to  find  some  better  employment.  It  is  absolutely 
intolerable  that  men  should  be  allowed  to 
tamper  in  such  a way  with  structures  which 
ought  to  be  unmistakably  safe.  A tall  chimney 
mended  is  self-condemned,  and  ought  to  be 
officially  condemned  to  bo  taken  down  and  re- 
built. Half  measures  should  not  be  tolerated. 
There  should  bo  no  mistake  in  foundation,  in 
design,  or  in  the  construction  of  a tall  chimney- 
shaft,  placed  in  a town,  and  rising  from  100  ft. 
to  300  ft.  or  even  400  ft.  from  the  surface. 
For  such  structures  the  best  talent  should  be 
employed  to  design,  the  best  materials  should 
bo  used  in  construction,  and  the  best  workman- 
ship should  put  them  together.  The  flue  should 
be  of  ample  capacity,  and  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  tho  main  structure,  — having  air- 
chambers  betwixt  the  flue  and  the  outer 
substance  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  heat 
from  the  flue,  and  also  to  enable  the  flue-lining, 
when  burned  out,  to  be  safely  renewed.  The 
entire  structure,  from  bottom  to  top,  should 
also  be  homogeneous,  and  not  a hybrid  of  wall- 
stone,  rubble,  bad  mortar,  and  bad  brickwork. 

Civil  E.ngin'eer. 


Joys  Green  Schools,  Lydbrook.Gloucester 
shire.  — These  buildings  were  formally  oponei 
for  scholastic  purposes  on  the  loth  ult.  Thej 
have  been  erected  by  the  Forest  of  Dean  U.D’ 
School  Board,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A 
Smith,  architect,  Mitcheldean,  and  providi 
accommodation  for  270  children.  The  wall: 
are  constructed  with  grey  Forest  of  Dear 
rubble  stone,  wich  rock-faced  dressings,  and  thi 
roof  covered  with  blue  slates.  The  buildings 
which  comprise  schools,  with  teacher’s  houst 
detached,  present  a most  picturesque  appear 
auce,  being  Gothic  in  style,  and  situated  upor 
a hill  overlooking  tho  river  Wye,  with  itf 
attractive  scenery  in  the  valley  beneath.  Thej 
have  been  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  ol 
Abergavenny,  at  a cost  of  2,960?.,  Mr.  Leary 
of  Bristol,  carrying  out  the  heating  arrange- 
ments. 
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IlEPORT  ON  ARTS  IN  ROME. 

An  official  report  on  this  subject  has  just 
been  publi.shed,  and  contains  some  information 
worthy  of  refiroductiun.  It  is  noted  that  the 
most  ancient  art  institution  in  Italy  is  probably 
the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  From  time 
immemorial,  and  long  before  the  League  of 
Florence,  there  existed  in  the  Eternal  City  a 
Society  of  Painters,  which  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  the  “ University  of  Arts,”  and  had  its 
seat  in  a small  church  dedicated  to  St.  Luke, 
on  the  E.squiline,  conceded  to  it  by  Pope 
(iregory  XL,  reigning  at  Avignon,  in  1371- 
Sixtus  JV.  extended  the  statute  of  the  college 
in  1478  by  a code  which  still  exists  in  the 
archives  of  the  Academy.  Ry  Sixtus  V.  the 
institution  was  removed  to  the  Forum,  where 
it  now  is.  The  Academy  is  an  independent  cor- 
poration. It  admits  as  fellows  artists  of  all 
nations,  creeils,  and  political  persuasions  ; 
organises  prize  competitions,  gives  pensions  to 
art-students,  and  attends  to  the  care  and  pro- 
gress of  national  art,  and  the  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments.  Napoleon  I.,  with  the 
assistance  of  Canova,  formed  its  pre.sent 
statutes,  with  important  privileges  and  func- 
tions. By  them  the  number  of  resident  fellows 
is  fixed  at  twedve  fur  each  department,  viz. : — 
Painting,  Sculj)ture,  and  Architecture,  and 
twenty  non  ■ residents  of  each  class.  The 
number  of  honorary  associates  is  not  limited. 
The  art-gallery  is  the  ]>rivate  property  of  the 
Academy  ; it  contains  the  collections  of  pictures 
left  to  it  by  Pabio  Rosa,  Carlo  Maratti,  D. 
Pellegrini,  Gregory  XVI.,  Wicar,  and  others. 
Zuccari,  Poussin,  Pietro  ila  Cortona,  Maratti, 
and  T.  Nimardi  have  successively  re-arranged 
the  works  of  ai't,  the  catalogue  of  which  is  too 
well  known  to  demand  repetition  liere.  There 
are  over  2UO  pictures  in  the  gallery,  and  a rich 
collection  of  medals  given  by  Gustavua  III.  of 
Sweden,  including  also  Pistrueci’s  Waterloo 
medal;  those  in  gold,  collected  by  Professor 
A.  Juvarra;  one  presented  by  King  Charles 
Albert,  and  many  others. 

The  library  given  to  the  Municipality  of 
Rome,  by  Antonio  Sarti,  perpetual  honorary 
president  of  the  Academy,  and  a distinguished 
architect,  is  enriched  with  from  10,000  to  15,000 
historical  archmological  and  art  volumes.  The 
donor  bequeathed  an  aumial  sum  of  4Dh 
together  this  collection,  one  of  the  finest  ever 
made  by  a private  individual.  During  the 
winter  season  (November  to  June)  the  library 
is  used  by  about  1,000  students. 

The  sculpture-rooms  contaiu  works  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  Canova,  Gibson,  and  other  masters, 
lu  the  archives  are  many  fine  sketches  aud 
drawings,  engravings,  and  rare  editions,  as  well 
as  a certain  number  of  interesting  documents 
and  manuscripts.  There  are  250  portraits  of 
former  membei-s  of  the  Academy  in  the  gallery. 

The  famous  French  iicaderay,  founded  by 
Napoleon  the  Great  on  the  basis  of  a verv 
ancient  previously  • existing  institution,  wel’l 
maintains  its  well-deserved  renown.  The  last 
yearly  exhibition  showed  some  good  work  in 
every  department,  and  more  particularly  in 
that  of  architectural  design,  <as  usual.  The 
dmector  of  the  Academy  is  selected  from  three 
candidates,  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
for  a term  of  six  years.  Those  students  who 
have  gained  the  ‘‘grands  prix  de  Rome”  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  anil 
engraving  en  taille-dmice,  are  pensioned  by  the 
State  for  four  years;  medal  aud  stone  en- 
gravers foi*  three  years.  They  must  remain  un- 
married. An  annual  sum  of  3,510  francs  is 
given  to  each,  in  addition  to  000  francs  for 
journey  expenses  from  Paris  to  Rome,  on  their 
arrival  and  final  departure,  aud  a yearly  sum 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  work.  Student 
architects  proceeding  to  Greece,  where  there  is 
a sister  institution,  receive  800  franca;  when 
travelling  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  the 
students  receive  207 J francs  per  month.  There 
is  a library  and  museum  of  casts  attached  to 
the  Academy ; the  members  having  also  free 
admission  to  all  the  museuioa,  galleries,  and 
monuments  in  Rome,  and  the  use  of  a living 
model  sitting  for  two  hours  daily  at  the 
Academy.  Each  student  of  })aintiDg  must, 
during  his  first  ycjir,  execute  a figure-subject 
from  nature,  a two-figure  drawing  after  some 
great  master,  and  a drawing  of  some  noted 
statue  or  bas-relief ; in  his  second  year,  a 
picture  of  at  least  two  nude  or  semi-nude 
figures,  life-size ; and  in  his  third  year,  a copy 
of  some  old  master  or  noted  fresco,  full-size,  to 
become  Government  property,  and  a sketch  of 


his  own  composition ; in  the  fourth  and  last 
year,  he  must  send  to  Paris  a painting  with 
figures  of  his  own  composition.  A similar 
course  of  work  is  expected  from  all  the  other 
students,  each  in  his  own  department. 

At  the  boginniiigof  1881,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment opened  a handsome  art  academy  in  Rome, 
on  similar  lines  to  the  French  Academy.  An 
exhibition  of  work  by  the  students  was  lield  at 
the  time  of  the  public  inauguration  of  the 
building,  and  showed  some  good  painting.  No 
8ubse(|ueDt  exhibition  has  taken  place,  and  no 
report  has  yet  been  sent  home  from  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Bacelli,  is  very  zealous  in  furthering  exca- 
vations and  restorations  of  ancient  monuments 
Under  his  auspices  the  Pantheon  has  been 
isolated,  and  the  Forum  is  being  restored  to  its 
original  ground-plan.  !Most  of  the  monuments 
in  the  kingdom  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  by  whom  they  arc  well  looked 
after  and  preserved. 

A large  aud  handsome  building  is  in  course  of 
completion  in  tho  Via  Nazionale,  destined  to  be 
opened  shortly  as  a permanent  National  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition. 


TRADE  CONFLICTS  AND  CERAMIC 
SCHOOLS  AT  LIMOGES. 

Thb  ceramic  works  for  which  Limoges  is 
renowned  throughout  France  and  among  all 
connoisseurs  have  been  seriou.sly  disturbed  by  a 
general  strike  of  the  workpeople.  This  is, 
pcrhajis,  the  mure  unfortunate,  as,  according  to 
the  declarations  which  have  been  made  in  public 
by  M.  Jules  F'crry  and  other  7)rominont  French 
statesmen,  Limoges,  by  its  native  industry,  is 
likely  to  assist  French  merchants  to  compete 
against  foreign  fabrics.  In  art  industries  the 
French  have  been  sorely  pressed  of  late,  and, 
instead  of  quarrelling  among  themselves,  work- 
man, artist,  and  capitalist  should  seek  to  work 
in  harmony  if  they  wish  to  hold  their  own  on 
foreign  markets.  The  present  dispute  began, 
it  appears,  last  May,  when  an  employer  reduced 
a workman’s  wages  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  per  cent.,  because  his  health  had  become  en- 
feebled through  phthisis.  Tliis  reduction,  how- 
ever, was  soon  extended  to  other  workmen,  and 
a partial  strike  of  150  hands  ensued.  A com- 
mittee was  then  appointed,  and  negotiations 
were  opened  to  fix  a general  scale  of  wages, 
and  this  compromise  had  already  been  accepted 
by  eighteen  out  of  thirty-five  firms,  when  sud- 
denly the  agreement  was  torn  up,  the  signatures 
were  repudiated,  and  a general  reduction  of 
wages  insisted  upon  througliout  the  trade.  A 
general  strike  and  lock-out  has  been  the  con- 
sequence, aud  there  are  now  about  5,000  work- 
people without  employment.  The  work,  it 
should  be  stated,  is  done  by  tlie  piece,  and  the 
workpeople  maintain  that  on  an  average  they 
do  not  earn  more  than  2s.  a day.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  strike.  At.  Roussicr,  a porcelain 
worker,  and  M.  Joffrin,  the  working-man 
member  of  the  Paris  Altiuicipal  Council,  have 
been  over  to  London  as  delegates  from  Limoges, 
and  have  obtained  some  assistance  from  the 
London  Trades  Council  for  the  French  artisans 
on  strike.  Tho  poverty  and  want  at  Limoges 
are  very  great,  and,  in  spite  of  English  assist- 
ance, it  is  doubtful  if  the  strike  can  continue 
for  long. 

In  the  face  of  this  important  struggle,  which 
is  likely  to  attract  some  attention,  a general 
description  of  the  ceramic  industries  of  Limoges 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  For  a long  time  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  tendency  which  jmrticularly 
characterises  this  epoch,  namely  the  disposition 
to  sacrifice  art  to  cheapness,  aud  to  trade  in 
shoddy,  was  damaging  the  high  reputation  of 
French  exports.  t)ther  nations  could  produce 
shoddy  articles  with  as  great  or  greater  facility 
tlian  the  French,  and,  if  their  country  is  to 
maintain  tho  reputation  acquired  in  time  gone 
by,  it  must  full  back  again  upon  art,  pure  art, 
and  leave  to  other  less  gifted  workers  the  care 
of  making  cheap  imitations.  This  is  the  spirit, 
at  least,  which  has  clearly  manifested  itself  at 
Limoges  of  late  years.  The  mere  mechanical 
work,  which  was  formerly  held  in  considerable 
honour,  has  now  been  replaced  by  more  intelli- 
gent individualism.  The  teachers  seek  to  appeal 
to  the  thought,  the  mind,  of  the  pupil.  They 
invoke  his  jiowers  of  comparison  ; and,  when 
some  particular  form  or  design  is  selected,  urge 
him  to  see  and  convince  himself  that  it  is  the 
proper,  the  most  suitable  form,  instead  of 


merely  executing  it  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  routine.  The  teaching  is  based  on  the 
maxim  that  “ what  is  thoroughly  understood, 
what  is  well  known  and  well  seen,  is  easily 
drawn.” 

Formerly,  esi>ecially  among  the  younger 
pupils,  no  care  was  taken  to  instil  useful 
knowledge.  They  were  taught  how  to  hold 
and  cut  their  pencil  rather  than  how  to  draw, 
aud  the  models  given  to  copy  were  of  tho 
crudest  and  least  inspiring  description.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  difference, 
greater  jtains  arc  taken  with  the  beginners  thaii 
with  tho  older  students.  These  classes  have- 
been  ])laced  under  the  guidauce  of  AI.  llaridas,, 
and  he  makes  his  pupils  execute  bas-relief 
models  representing  combinations  of  geometrical- 
lines,  that  become  more  and  more  complicated 
as  the  pupils  advance.  These  models,  placed 
in  different  positions,  teach  the  pupils  the  laws- 
of  perspective,  which  are  learned  practically 
before  they  are  taught  theoretically.  Thu& 
the  child’s  intelligence  is  not  worried  in  its  first 
lessons  by  dry  and  more  or  less  uuiutelligible 
laws  and  rule.s.  It  is  allowed  from  the  very 
first  to  indulge  in  the  more  amusing  effort  to 
draw  or  model  something  ; and  by  copying  real 
objects,  from  the  beginning,  there  is  none  of 
that  timidity  which  so  often  impedes  artists 
when,  after  studying  only  drawings,  they  are 
called  upon  to  reproduce  forms  from  life. 

One  of  tho  most  interesting  features  of  this 
school  of  art  industry  is  not  ouly  the  presence 
of  a large  number  of  young  ladies,  but  the  very 
great  succes.s  they  have  acquired.  M.  Meyssat, 
whose  exhibits  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie  in 
the  Champs  filysees  have  made  him  well 
known  in  French  art  circles,  is  the  director  of 
tho  higher  school  of  Limoges,  and  it  is  under 
his  tuition  that  Aldllo.  Eva  Alexandre  has  pro- 
duced objects,  notably  a water-jug  and  a saucer, 
which  have  won  universal  praise.  Aldlle. 
Bouteilloux,  another  pupil,  obtained  the  first 
prize  for  drawings  from  the  antique,  and 
Aldlles.  Garceau,  Gautrou,  and  Faurewon  prizes 
at  a local  exhibition  for  their  drawings  and 
paintings  of  fiowers.  AI.  Greuaud  is  the  teacher 
in  this  latter  department,  and  he  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  composition  and  ornament ; while  it 
is  to  AI.  Louvier  de  Lajolais  that  is  due  the 
initiative  of  a concourse  recently  held  between 
the  ceramic  art  schools  of  Paris  aud  Limoges. 
As  each  school  has  its  special  qualities  and  its 
special  defects,  it  is  natural  to  anticipate 
mutual  improvement  from  such  competitions. 
Thus  wo  find  tliat  the  first  prize,  a drinking-cup, 
was  won  by  a Parisian,  but  the  second  best 
design  was  executed  by  Aldlle.  Brunet,  of 
Limoges.  Aldlle.  Alarie  David,  of  Limoges,  for 
ardent  colours,  for  amber  tints,  and  yellow 
enamel,  has  greatly  distingai.shed  herself  both 
in  local  exhibitions  aud  at  the  Paris  Salon. 
Alany  male  students  have  also  won  laurels, 
notably  AIM.  Ilonorat,  Lajouanie,  Burg,  aud 
Fournier;  and  so  complete  is  tho  system  of 
teaching  that,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Doctor  Chonieux,  tho  pupils  have  also  to  follow 
an  elaborate  course  of  anatomy.  AI.  Pradeau- 
and  Mdlle.  Alarie  David  are  the  latu’eats  of  the 
school  of  anatomical  drawing. 

At  tlie  distribution  of  prizes,  AI.  Louis  de 
Ronchaud,  director  of  the  National  Aluseumsr 
made  a few  felicitous  remarks  couceruing  the 
work  done  at  Limoges.  The  union  of  two 
schools,  so  different  and  yet  so  brilliant  in  their 
works,  would  bring  about  many  fortunate  and 
unforeseen  benefits.  ‘‘  By  passing,  in  their 
manufacture,  through  the  sculpture  and  ceramic 
painting  workshops  of  Limoges,  your  composi- 
tions, inspired  by  the  brilliant  genius  aud  imagi- 
nation of  Parisian  artiste,  have  acquired,  under 
the  supple  fingers  of  young  girls,  your  distant 
co-workers,  new  qualities,  new  delicacy  of  finish, 
aud  experience,  from  which  works  of  art  have 
resulted  that  are  mure  pleasing,  more  attrac- 
tive, and  in  every  sense  a notable  improvement.” 

In  all  this  work,  and  the  progress  that  has 
been  accomplished,  the  French  Government 
deserves  much  praise.  Throughout  F'rance,  the 
need  of  improvement  with  respect  to  technical 
education  lias  been  keenly  felt ; and  in  all 
directions  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
a more  iutelligeut  method  of  teaching.  Routine, 
it  is  now  at  last  admitted,  is  the  worst  of  all 
schoolmasters.  The  individual  intelligence  of 
the  pupil  is  the  real  foundation  of  genius;  and 
it  is  themission  of  the  teacher  to  develop  and  not 
to  check,  by  old-fashioned  disciplinarian  rules, 
the  personal  idiosyncrasy  of  each  student.  At 
Algiers,  at  Nice,  aud  especially  at  Limoges, 
these  new  doctrines  have  been  welcomed ; and 
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now  St.  Pierre  leg  Calais  has  petitioned  GoTcrn- 
raent  to  fonnd  in  that  great  industrial  centre  a 
school  of  arts  applied  to  industry.  The  Budget  does 
not,  however,  admit  of  very  extensive  expendi- 
ture, and  some  check  has  to  be  placed  on  these 
generous  aspirations.  In  the  meanwhile,  if 
tranquillity  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  important 
that  the  interests  of  the  workrnen,  as  w'ell  as 
of  the  artists,  should  bo  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  workmen  are  electors,  and  will  not 
support  so  willingly  a Government  that  allows 
them  to  starve,  though,  doubtless,  the  dispute 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  administration. 
Without  taking  into  consideration  the  exag- 
gerated claims  of  semi-political  working  men 
agitators,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  2s.  a 
day,  now  that  tho  price  of  provisions  has  so 
much  increased,  is  not  enough  to  procure  the 
necessities  of  life,  oven  in  a French  provincial 
town.  It  would  bo  in  keeping  with  the  true 
interests  of  the  employers  themselves  that 
their  workpeople  should  be  fairly  contented. 
They  wonld  then  not  merely  work  better,  but 
would  not  be  so  easily  carried  away  by  the 
extreme  revolutionary  propaganda  and'  the 
anarchical  movements  that  so  embarrass  the 
Government. 

On  its  side  tho  G-ovemment,  freed  from  this 
source  of  anxiety,  might  more  readily  find  the 
time  and  tho  funds  to  further  strengthen  the 
schools  where  art  and  technical  education  help 
so  efficiently  to  create  workers  of  the  highest 
order.  French  manufactured  articles  w'ould 
then,  of  course,  find  a more  ready  sale  both  on 
home  and  foreign  markets  ; and  thus,  from  the 
general  contentment,  national  prosperity  would 
surely  ensue,  and  all  parties  equally  benefit. 


POZZOLANA  DEPOSITS  IX  ITALY. 

PozzoLANA  earth  is  won  in  large  quantitie 
near  Naples,  the  mines  of  Bacoli  near  Pozzuol 
especially  yielding  it  in  c.xcellcnt  quality.  I 
veiy  good  material  is  also  produced  at  Bassann 
near  Torre  del  Greco,  and  at  Montenuovo 
which  is  used  very  much  for  submarine  works 
In  Naples,  the  better  kinds  are  called  “ j)'<zzolun 
di  fmr.o,"  to  distinguish  them  from  “ pozzolan, 
dolci”  which  contain  many  foreign  earthy  sub 
stances,  and,  being  dug  at  a slight  depth  belov 
the  surface,  even  in  the  city  itself,  are  mud 
used  for  ordinary  building  purposes.  The  bette: 
descriptions  are  dark  brown  in  colour;  mediun 
kinds  aro  yellow,  and  inferior  sorts  yellowisl 
white.  A dark  brown  volcanic  earth,  callec 
“ferruqine,”  is  much  used  for  lining  cisterns 
Near  Naples,  “ lapilli,”  also  of  volcanic  origin 
are  employed  for  mortar.  This  material  con 
sists  of  fragments  of  pumicestone  and  dens( 
volcanic  slag,  and,  mixed  with  lime,  gives  a veri 
durable  mortar,  serving  for  paving  and  coverint 
roofs  of  honsea.  The  pozzolana  deposits  ol 
Bacoh.  Montenuovo,  and  of  Vesuvius  are  the 
most  important,  both  on  account  of  then 
favourable  position  with  regard  to  beino'  seni 
away  by  rail  or  shipped,  and  the  excelleui 
quality  of  the  material  and  the  quantity  pro 
duced.  All  three  are  open  workings.  Althougl 
Bacoli  alone  supply  annualh 

50.000  tons  of  pozzolana,  hardly  more  thar 

10.000  tons  are  produced,  which  are  deliverec 
free  on  board  at  the  price  of  lOd.  per  ton  anc 
are  partly  taken  as  bal'ast.  Montenuovo,  neai 
Bajae,  produced  in  1880  about  3,600  tons  oi 
which  two-thirds  was  taken  away  in  a sifted 
one-third  in  a crude  state,  the  sifted  material 
at  Is.,  the  coarse  at  lOd.  per  ton.  The  mines  ol 
Bassano  near  Torre  del  Greco,  supply  principalh 
the  Southern  railways.  The  material  is  passe? 
through  screens  with  meshes  3-16ths  of  at 
inch  wide  at  once  into  trucks  standing  ir 
sidings,  and  sold  at  Is.  lOd.  per  ton. 

Much  pozzolana  earth  is  mined  in  the  volcanic 
zone  of  the  province  of  Home,  especially  neai 
the  capital  itself,  in  the  Albaneae  and  Viterbe 
mountains.  There  ic  is  found  mostly  of  a red- 
dish violet,  very  seldom  of  a black  or  grev 
colour.  This  kind  of  pozzolana  is  used  instead 

of  sand  in  the  preparation  of  mortar  not  ex- 
posed to  tho  action  of  water.  As  good  sand 
cannot  very  easily  be  obtained  near  Rome  the 
nse  of  the  earth  as  a substitute  for  sand’  has 
become  very  general,  and  has  imparted  a cer- 
tain importance  to  the  mines.  The  earth  ocenn 
there  along  with  tufa  in  alternate,  regular  layer' 
of  a thickness  np  to  40  ft.  All  tho  mines 
(from  ten  to  twenty  aro  being  worked)  are  or 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Tiber.  Nearly  all  are 
worked  underground  at  a depth  of  from  30  fc, 
to  40  ft.,  and  communicate  with  the  surface  by 


a sloping  level.  The  system  of  mining  pursued 
is  that  of  board  and  pillar  work;  the  chambers 
are  from  7 ft.  to  12  ft.  wide,  and  from  9 ft.  to 
25  ft.  High,  whilst  the  pillars  occupy  a space  of 
from  IS  to  60  square  feet.  As  a rule,  only  one 
level  is  being  worked,  no  timbering  or  pumping 
and  no  ventilation  being  necessary.  The  two 
mines  of  Portonaccio,  on  the  Via  Tiburtina, 
and  two  others  at  San  Paolo,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia,  are  also  able,  oil  account  of  their  position 
on  the  Tiber  and  near  the  railway,  to  send  their 
pozzolana  to  Rome.  These  pits  have  surface 
and  underground  tramways,  and  shoots  at  the 
river-side.  In  the  other  mines  and  open  work- 
ings, the  earth  is  loaded  at  the  working  places 
in  tracks  holding  about  half  a cubic  yard.  The 
pozzolana  earth  of  San  Paolo  has  the  following 
composition ; — 


Silicic  acid  47'C6 

AlumiDa  14'33 

Magnesia 3'S6 

Peroxide  of  iron 10‘33 

Lime 7-66 

Water  7-03 

Alkalis  and  volatile  substances.  4-13 
Sand 5 
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For  producing  mortar,  A'c.,  pozzolana  is 
mixed  in  Rome  with  fat  lime,  as  it  is  obtained 
from  the  Cornicolaui  mountains.  The  propor- 
tions of  mixing  vary  with  the  application  ; good 
hydraulic  cement  ought  to  contain  18  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  fat  lime.  In  Rome  the  mixing  is 
done  in  the  following  proportions,  by  volume ; — 


For  coarse  work  (tufa) 

Limp. 

15 

Pozzolana. 

For  coarse  work  (bricks)  ... 

30  .. 

....  70 

Facing  with  bricks 

45  .. 

Paving  of  tiles 

36  .. 

Paving  of  gravel 

27  .. 

....  78 

Plastering  and  stucco  work. 

40  .. 

....  60 

In  executing  brick  work,  bricks  and  mortar 
are  used  in  the  proportion  by  volume  of  3 to  2. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  pozzolana  earth  of 
Rome  is,  according  to  Cavalieri,  1-232  ; that  of 
mortar,  1'324.  The  resistance  to  pressure  of 
this  mortar  was  ascertained  by  Rondelet  to  be 
488-31b.  per  square  inch,  while  that  of  mortar, 
well  rammed  in,  was  037T31b.,  and  that  of 
mortar  sixteen  years  old  was  72G-531b.  This 
mortar,  which  was  tested  at  Paris,  consisted  of 
three  parts  of  Roman  pozzolana  earth  and  two 
parts  of  slaked  lime  of  Marly.  Tho  production 
of  pozzolana  earth  near  Rome  varied  during 
the  last  ten  years  between  150,000  and  200,000 
cubic  yards.  Tho  export  of  screened  material 
was  from  10,000  to  20,000  yards  annually. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE  AT 
STRASBURG. 

The  German  Imperial  budget  for  1883-84 
contains  an  item  of  553,200  marks  (27,G10Z.), 
being  a second  instalment  for  the  erection  of  a 
palace  for  the  German  Emperor  in  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  in  Alsace.  Tho  Money  Bill  is 
accompanied  by  a design  of  the  building,  with 
some  explanatory  details  and  estimates  of  the 
cost.  The  palace  is  to  be  erected  in  a new 
part  of  the  city,  at  a spot  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Kaiserplatz,  or  Emperor’s-square,  and  opposite 
the  present  theatre  and  palace  of  the  governor  of 
the  province.  It  is  intended  only  for  tho  occa- 
sional or  periodical  residence  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress,  with  their  court  retinue, 
or  for  their  accommodation  upon  official  visits  to 
tho  “ Reichsland  ” of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  will 
be  quite  a monumental  building  in  style  and 
proportions,  and  will  bo  built  as  far  as  possible 
fireproof.  The  exterior  will  be  in  the  grey 
sandstone  of  the  Vosges.  Tho  chief  front  will 
present  a series  of  Ionic  columns,  above  which 
will  rise  a frieze,  adorned  with  groups  of  heroic 
figures,  and  crowned  with  a cupola.  The  total 
costwill  be 2,660,000  marks  flSS.OOOL),  of  which 

2,540,000  marks  (127,000?.)  will  be  for  the 
building  alone,  tho  rest  being  for  the  gardens 
and  other  appurtenances. 


Lerwick  Town-hall.— The  first  of  the  gifts 
presented  in  aid  of  the  decoration  of  the  Ler- 
wick Town-hall  and  Municipal  Buildings,  being 
the  painted-glass  medallion  presented  by  the 
burgomaster  and  magistrates  of  tho  city  of 
Amsterdam,  has  arrived  at  Lerwick.  The 
design  of  the  window,  which  is  artistically 
executed,  is  intended  to  represent  the  nature  of 
the  intercourse  which  has  existed  for  centuries  I 
between  Holland  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  I 
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IN  AND  AROUND  THE  ROYAL  COURTS 
OF  JUSTICE. 

Sir, — You  have  already  discussed  from  time 
to  time  the  general  architectural  character  of 
tho  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  a building  which  is 
undoubtedly  tho  most  important  which  has  ever 
been  erected  in  this  country,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  only  excepted.  It  is  not  too  soon, 
however,  to  offer  some  observations  upon  it,  as 
the  New  Law  Courts  of  the  metropolis,  from  the 
experience  which  has  been  gained  by  its  partial 
use  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  legal 
sittings.  And  if  the  remarks  appear  too  critical 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  touch  on  the  many  satisfactory 
portions  of  this  huge  jiile,  and  that  in  criticising 
it  one  is  not  to  bo  taken  as  overlooking  its 
good  qualities.  The  most  noticeable  and 
prominent  mistake  which  every  day’s  experience 
seems  to  show  has  been  committed  is  in  the 
waste  of  space  in  the  central  hall,  The  courts 
do  not  open  directly  into  it,  and  they  are  reached 
from  narrow  and  dark  galleries,  which  aro 
connected  with  the  central  hall  by  equally  dark 
staircases  and  passages.  Consequently  tho 
central  hall,  it  is  clear,  is  used  almost  entirely 
as  a mere  passage  through  which  persons  hurry, 
and  wait  if  they  desiro  to  do  so  in  the  galleries 
adjoining  the  courts.  But  Westminster  Hall 
served  as  an  enormous  ante-room  and  waiting- 
chamber  to  the  courts.  It  served  as  a place 
where  barristers  and  solicitors  walked  up  and 
down,  arranged  terms,  and  discussed  pending 
cases  and  the  conduct  of  them.  But  West- 
minster Hall  was  originally  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  courts,  and  this  other  use  of  it  was 
secondary.  Bat  the  architect  of  tho  New  La-w 
Courtshas  adopted  the  principle  of  a great  central 
hall,  which  requires  a large  amount  of  precious 
space,  without  having  duly  considered  the  actual 
use  which  it  would  be.  This  appears  to  us,  for 
I speak  for  more  than  myself,  and  we  think 
further  experience  will  prove  it,  to  bo  the  central 
fault  of  tho  design.  It  is  especially  noticeable, 
also,  because  tho  pas.sages  or  galleries  connected 
with  the  courts  are  both  d.ark  and  narrow,  and 
had  some  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  hall  been 
given  to  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  have 
been  not  only  more  useful,  but  more  architec- 
turally striking.  Any  one  who  will  take  careful 
note  of  the  north  corridor,  which  runs  across 
the  building  neaj-  the  Carey-atreet  entrance, 
and  which  is  bisected  by  the  passage  which 
loads  to  this  entrance,  will  have  little  doubt 
that  greater  height  and  space  should  have  been 
given  to  this  part  of  the  building.  Again,  this 
north  corridor  is  the  main  junction  of  the  courts 
on  both  sides  of  the  hall,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  main  thoroughfare  and  meeting- 
place  of  the  building  j it  is,  in  fact,  taking  the 
place  of  Westminster  H.all.  But  though  there 
is  a large  opening  directly  from  it  into  the  great 
hall,  it  is  an  opening  which  terminates  in  agallery 
or  balcony,  so  to  say,  which  simply  overhangs 
the  hall,  and  leads  to  no  place.  Consequently, 
instead  of  descending  by  a direct  communica- 
tion, persons  have  to  go  down  by  the  various 
troublesome  staircases.  It  seems  still  possible 
to  remedy  this  defect.  Had  there  originally 
been  a broad  flight  of  stops  leading  up  the 
court  corridors,  something  after  the  manner  of 
Westminster  Hall,  it  would  have  been  of  great 
practical  nse.  As  it  is,  this  gallery  and 
balustrade  should  be  altered,  and  a flight 
of  steps  from  each  corner  should  bo 
constructed  so  as  to  place  the  court  corridors  in 
direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  hall, 
and  thus  make  the  hall  ease  the  corridor  of  the 
throngs  which  now  fill  it  and  will,  when  the 
courts  are  in  full  working  order,  inconveniently 
crowd  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  darkness  of 
the  passages  and  the  troublesome  chax-acter  of 
the  stairs  ; it  is  really  sad  to  think  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  any  aged  or  feeble  member  of  the 
public  will  have  who  has  to  use  the  public 
galleries,  for  even  the  strongest  complain  of 
the  fatiguing  character  of  the  flights  of  circular 
stairs  up  which  it  is  necessary  to  struggle 
to  reach  these  public  seats.  In  some  of  the 
courts  mnch  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  any  communication  at  the  back  of 
the  court  with  each  side.  Of  course,  persons 
having  business  in  the  courts,  whether  as  liti- 
gauts,  counsel,  solicitors,  or  witnesses,  constantly 
want  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  court  to  the 
other.  It  is  not  very  respectful  to  tho  judge 
nor  conducive  to  the  placid  conduct  of  business 
for  persons  to  rush  like  rabbits  through  the 
solicitors’  well,  disturbing  its  occupants  and 
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•listracting  connsel  and  judge.  It  is  equally 
inconvenient  to  have  to  go  outside  the  court 
find  enter  by  another  door ; for  each  time  the 
door  is  opened  a noise  and  disturbance  are 
created,  and  the  noise  of  the  per.sons  passing 
up  and  down  the  adjoining  coiridors  becomes 
distinctly  distracting.  These  drawbacks  can 
therefore  only  be  avoided  by  having  a commu- 
nication between  each  side  at  the  back  of  the 
court,  and  it  is  surprising  that  this  should  not 
have  occurred  to  those  responsible  for  the 
internal  jilans  of  the  courts.  It  appears  pretty 
clear  also  that  the  court  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  is  too  large  ; an  undue  size  is  not  con- 
ducive to  business,  and  only  causes  a number  of 
idlers  to  congregate  in  it.  The  main  or  desirable 
feature  of  a court  is  that  it  should  be  moderate 
in  size,  conveniently  planned,  with  good  acoustic 
properties,  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  at  an 
even  temperature,  and  that  there  should  be 
plenty  of  space  outsido  for  persons  to  wait  and 
discuss  their  business.  A great  chamber  such 
as  that  called  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Chief  J ustice 
of  England  is  toolarge  for  the  convenient  despatch 
of  business.  As  regards  minor  inconveniences, 
such  ns  hanging  doors  and  noisy  seat.s,  these 
may  ho  remedied,  but  defects  such  as  too-Iarge 
courts,  and  a too-spacious  central  hall  and  too- 
small  passages  adjoining  the  courts,  are  so 
intrinsic  a part  of  the  plan  that  they  can  only 
bo  noticed  and  regretted  as  now  inevitable. 
But  ifi  speaking  of  small  details  we  may  draw 
attention  to  the  seats,  which  are  ingeniously 
contrived  with  a space  between  each,  so  that 
when  a person  has  to  sit  very  close  in  a crowded 
court  he  does  so  under  somewhat  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  The  mere  fact  that  the  seats 
lift  xip  does  not  prevent  them  from  adjoining 
throughout,  and  in  the  same  way  to  cut  off  the 
comers  of  the  desks  is  the  cause  of  holes, 
which  arc  capital  traps  to  cause  papers  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Nor  again  does  the  fact  that 
the  front  row  of  the  junior  bar  possesses  ink-pots 
seem  to  he  any  reason  why  the  benches  at 
the  back  should  have  neither  inkpots  nor  places 
for  them.  These  are  fortunately  details  which 
can  be  easily  improved. 

But  it  is  quite  clear  also  that  it  is  not  the 
inside  of  the  New  CouiTs  which  alone  invites 
criticism.  There  are  several  urgent  improve- 
ments needed  immediately  around  them.  Tlie 
time  has  now  come  for  the  instant  demolition 
of  the  miserable  block  of  buildings  which  lies 
between  the  Strand  and  llolywell-stroet.  The 
Strand  is  hero  far  too  narrow  both  for  vehicular 
and  passenger  traffic ; it  is  in  a constant  state  of 
congestion.  By  removing  these  buildings  and 
widening  the  roadway  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  Church  of  St.  ilary-le-Strand,  an  open 
■place  would  extend  from  this  church  and 
Somerset  House  right  up  to  the  site  of  Temjtlo 
Bar.  By  this  the  traffic,  which  must  neces- 
sarily increase  in  that  part  with  the  use  of  the 
new  Courts,  would  have  more  freedom,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  sites  in  London  would  ho 
vastly  improved.  For  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  in  a very  short  time  both  sides  of  the 
Strand,  from  Wellingtou-strcet  to  Fleet-street, 
wonld  be  filled  with  handsome  buildings  fitted 
for  a ch'ef  thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis. 
But  this  improvement  is  not  the  only  one  which 
i.s  needed.  A broad  and  handsome  street  should 
lead  directly  from  the  Royal  Courts  to  the 
Embankment.  All  traffic  from  the  south-east 
must  now  come  along  Fleet-street,  and  Norfolk- 
street  is  the  nearest  westerly  a{)i)roach  from 
the  Embankment  to  the  Strand.  Yet  there  is 
Esses  - street,  which  actually  opens  into  the 
Strand  almost  opposite  the  western  wing  of  the 
courts.  But  Esses-strcct  is  now  a cxd-dc-sac 
except  for  foot  ■ passengers,  who  have  to 
descend  a flight  of  steep  and  dirty  steps, 
ft  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Essex  - street 
should  be  made  into  a broad  thoroughfare 
which  would  connect  the  Courts  of  Justice 
with  the  Embankment,  and  would  form  the 
channel  by  which  traffic  to  the  Law  Courts  and 
its  neighbourhood  coming  from  the  south-east 
and  the  south-west  would  approach  the 
courts.  Here,  again,  one  speaks  chiefly  with 
n view  to  practical  convenience,  but  it  must  be 
npparent  to  every  one  that  a fine  open  thorough- 
fare, with  good  buildings  on  each  side,  and 
flanked  on  oue  side  as  it  approached  the 
Embankment  by  the  Tcmple-gardcus,  would  be 
an  exceeding  improvement  to  Loudon.  Lastly, 
it  is  a cause  of  regret  that  the  space  lately 
occupied  by  the  buildings  which  have  just  been 
pulled  down  between  Bell-yard  and  Chancery- 
lane,  immediately  abutting  on  Fleet-street,  is  to 
be  built  over.  Chancerj'-lane  is  too  narrow  as 


it  is,,  but  just  at  thi.s  part  there  is  need  for  as 
much  width  as  possible,  not  only  to  accommo- 
date the  passing  traffic  and  the  traffic  which 
stops  at  and  for  the  Law  Courts,  but  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  south-east  tower  of  the 
Courts  along  Fleet-street,  and  thus  add  yet 
again  to  the  architectural  effectiveness  of  this 
new  building.  New  circumstances  ‘ involve 
fresh  and  unforeseen  changes,  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  having  built  the  Law  Courts,  the  work  is 
far  from  ended,  for  all  around  old  blots  appear 
more  clearly,  and  every  day  will  show  more 
plainly  the  need  for  improvements  in  tbo 
thoroughfares  which  connect  all  parts  of  London 
with  the  central  home  of  English  ju.sticc. 

A Lawyer. 


A DOCTOR’S  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  PARK, 
CHISWICK. 

VISIT  OF  TUE  ARCniTECTVRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ox  Saturday  afternoon  last  a new  house 
which  has  just  beeu  erected  for  Dr.  Cordon 
Hogg  in  Priory-gardens,  Bedford  Park,  was 
visited  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  This  was  the  first 
“ Visit of  the  session,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  there  was  but  a 
small  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  E.  J.  May, 
the  architect,  conducted  the  visitors  over  the 
house,  which  has  been  designed  upon  tho  prin- 
ciples laid  downbyDrs.  Drysdale  and  Hayward, 
at  the  special  wi.sh  of  Dr.  Hogg,  as  a residence 
for  himself.  The  liouso  consists  of  basement, 
ground  and  first  floors.  In  the  basement  are 
the  fresh-air  chamber,  tho  chamber  for  the 
heating-stove,  with  coal  and  wine  cellars.  The 
ground-floor  contains  corridor,  35  ft.  by  8 ft. ; 
staircase,  12  ft.  by  8 ft. ; dining  or  living  room, 
28  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.;  drawing-room,  18  ft.  by 
IG  ft. ; consulting-room  ; kitchen,  18  ft.  l>y 
16  ft.;  and  butler’s  pantry,  offices,  etc.  On 
tho  first  floor  are  corridor,  25  ft.  by  8 ft.,  and  six 
bedrooms,  including  nurseries  and  bath-room, 
itc.  The  principal  thing  aimed  at  is  to  produce 
a constant  flow  of  fresh  air  through  every  room 
and  corridor  in  the  house,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  the  air  in  each  room  will  bo  changed  once 
in  every  twenty  minutes.  The  air  is  admitted 
into  the  house  by  an  area  into  a large  chamber 
in  the  basement,  containing  about  1,500  cubic 
feet.  It  then  passes  up  through  gratings  in  the 
floor  of  the  corridor  into  the  various  rooms  of 
the  ground-floor  (which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consulting-room  and  domestic  offices,  are 
without  doors,  but  have  wide  arched  openings 
from  the  hall  and  corridor,  across  which  open- 
ings it  is  intended  to  hang  curtains),  and  up  tho 
well-hole  of  the  staircase,  aud  through  special 
openings  into  every  room  on  the  first  floor. 
From  each  room  one  or  more  separate  extract- 
ing-flues  go  into  a foul-air  chamber  in  the  roof, 
from  which  the  foul  air  is  drawn  by  a powerful 
current  through  a main  extracting  or  down-cast 
shaft,  which  passes  down  an  outside  wall,  and 
up  behind  the  kitchen  range,  and  ascends  round 
an  iron  smoke-flue  from  the  kitchen  fire.  The 
heat  of  the  fire,  specially  arranged  to  act  upon 
this  ascending  column  of  air,  is  intended  to 
provide  the  suction  power  for  di-awing  the  air 
through  the  whole  house,  by  means  of  tho  ex- 
tra^ting-flues,  from  each  room.  The  warming 
of  the  air  in  the  winter  is  done  by  one  of 
Mr.  R.  Renton  Gibbs’s  hot-water  circulating 
stoves  in  the  basement,  which  warms  about 
550  ft.  of  hot-water  pipe  in  the  fresh-air 
chamber,  as  well  as  about  100  ft.  of  pipe 
running  round  the  two  nurseries  on  the  first- 
floor.  As  the  air  enters  the  fresh-air  chamber 
it  will  pass  through  canvas,  and  perhaps  some 
special  water-cleanser,  and  if  thought  necessary 
it  can,  in  very  hot  weather,  be  cooled  by  being 
made  to  pass  over  ice.  The  windows  are  made 
to  open,  but  are  at  present  hermetically  closed, 
excepting  those  in  the  kitchen  ; and  as  the  air  is 
thoroughly  warmed  by  the  hot-water  pipes,  the 
fireplaces  which  have  been  provided,  but  which 
are  all  bricked  up  (except,  of  course,  that 
in  the  kitchen),  are  not  intended  to  be  used  at 
present,  though  Mr.  May  stated  that  the  system 
of  ventilation  could  be  worked  in  conjunction 
with  open  windows  aud  fireplaces.  It  was 
incidentally  mentioned  to  some  of  the  visitors 
on  Saturday  that  one  of  the  few  houses  which 
have  been  built  on  this  principle  was  occupied 
for  three  winters  without  any  necessity  being 
felt  for  fireplaces.  But  the  head  of  the  family 
was  compelled  to  return  to  open  fires  on 
social  grounds.  The  house,  arranged  on  the 
principle  described,  possessed  an  equable  tem- 


perature in  every  room  ; the  resiilt  was  that  tho 
members  of  tho  family  scattered  themselves  in 
various  rooms,  to  the  apparent  neglect  of  guests 
and  vi.sitors.  Hence  tho  return  to  what  proved 
to  be  literally  “ the  social  hearth.”  The  internal 
finishings  and  decorations  of  the  house  are  all 
designed  in  very  good  taste,  and  tho  work  has 
been  well  carried  out.  Mr.  R.  Renton  Gibbs,  of 
Liverpool,  supplied  tho  heating  apparatus,  a.s 
above  stated,  aud  gave  much  valuable  advice 
in  the  arrangement  of  it.  Messrs.  Adamson  & 
Sons  were  tho  builders.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  ont  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  J. 
May,  of  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury.  The  cost  of 
the  house  has  been  about  l,8tX)L 

Some  of  the  visitors  afterwards  went  on 
to  see  another  house  which  i.s  being  erected 
from  Mr.  May’s  designs  in  the  Orchard, 
Bedford  Park,  but  which  will  not  be  warmed 
and  ventilated  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  house  just  tloscribed.  Others  of  tho 
visitors  inspected  tho  new  extensions  to  tho 
Chiswick  School  of  Art,  Bedford  Park,  con- 
sisting, on  the  first  floor,  of  a large,  light,  and 
lofty  modelling-room,  with  a semicircular  roof 
in  one  span,  the  principals  being  of  rolled  iron, 
and  made  in  Belgium.  Below  this  room,  on  tho 
ground-floor,  is  a lofty  and  well-lighted  room, 
adapted  for  lectures  and  for  science  teaching. 
These  works,  which  are  nearly  completed,  have 
been,  we  understand,  carried  out  from  tho 
designs  of  Mr.  Burchett,  tho  head  master  of 
the  school. 


TRAVELLERS  TO  BRIGHTON. 

Tbe  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  travel  aro 
shown  most  remarkably  by  an  official  tabulation 
of  figures  issued  by  tho  London,  Brighton,  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Company,  as  carried  in  a 
scries  of  years  over  their  lines.  It  proves  the 
popularity  of  the  Brighton  line,  the  large  volume 
of  traffic  it  carries,  and  in  a remarkable  degree 
the  downward  tendency  of  travel.  Selecting  a 
few  years  from  tho  eleven  given  in  the  table, 
we  may  present  them  at  a glance,  as  follows  : — 

Year.  First  Class.  Second  Class.  ' Tliinl  Cla-ss. 
1872  ...  2,166,333  ...  3,047,099,  ...  17,509,327 

1875  ...  2,335,005  ...  2,8>1.9'3  ...  18,271.878 

1878  ...  2,224,277  ...  3,012,733  ...  24,841.425 

1S81  ...  2,116,0i'0  ...  3,895,611  ...  32,36.8,005 

18-2  2,056,613  ...  3,893,232  ...  33,921,791 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  tho  reader  of  these 
great  totals  of  travel  is  that  the  number  of  the 
passengers  has  enormously  increased  in  the 
eleven  years  bridged  by  tbo  comparison.  It 
was  22,783,000  in  1872,  and  it  rose  to  30,871,800 
for  tho  past  year,  so  that  in  tho  eleven  years 
seventeen  more  millions  have  been  added  to 
the  number  of  the  yearly  ordinary  tnarellers  on 
this  popular  line  (season-ticket  holders  being 
additional  in  all  the  years).  It  is  an  addition 
that  is  not  exceeded  by  many  railway.s,  and  it 
is  one  that  shows  how  great  is  the  growth  of 
the  habit  of  travelling.  And  in  tho  first  of  the 
years  named  there  were  101,533  season  tickets, 
whilst  last  year  the  number  had  risen  to  107,167, 
so  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  popularity  con- 
tinues of  the  lino  with  those  important 
travellers.  But  a still  more  important 
change  is  shown  in  the  classes  of  the 
travellers.  Eleven  years  ago  the  first-class 
passengers  were  nearly  a tenth  part  of  the 
total, — now  they  form  only  a nineteenth  part. 
The  decrease,  moreover,  is  actual  as  wcdl  as 
relative,  for  although  the  line  has  been  increased, 
tho  number  of  first-class  passengers  is  100,000 
less  yearly  now  than  it  was  eleven  years  ago. 
In  the  second  class  there  is  a slight  actual 
growth,  hut  a decrease  in  the  proportion  to  the 
total.  lu  1872  the  second-class  passengers 
were  about  a seventh  part  of  the  whole,  but 
last  year  they  were  only  a tenth ; aud  it  is 
notable  that  whilst  they  have  grown  in  the 
actual  numbers  down  to  the  year  1881,  last 
year  showed  a declension  in  the  number  carried, 
though  the  actual  fall  was  small, — some  2,100. 
It  is  clear  then  that  the  growth  that  has  been 
so  very  great  in  the  eleven  years  shown  in 
detail  in  the  table,  lias  been  almost  exclusively 
in  the  popular  third  class,  and  the  extracts  wo 
give  above  show  that  sixteen  million  more 
ji.assengers  were  carried  in  that  class  last  year 
than  eleven  years  ago.  It  is  apparent  that  tho 
whole  growth  of  the  traffic  is  now  in  that  class, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  on  the  line  there 
has  hitherto  been  speed  reserved  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  upper  two  classes.  The  policy 
in  this  respect  is  now  changing,  aud  it  is 
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probable  that  there  will  be  a still  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  popular  class  than  there  has 
been.  Railways,  as  a rale,  are  now  beginning  to 
learn  that  it  is  to  that  class  that  they  have  to 
look  for  the  growth  of  their  revenue;  and  when 
this  is  recognised  there  will  be  a continual 
increase  of  the  accommodation  that  is  provided 
for  it,  and  a continual  endeavour  to  attract 
fresh  traffic.  Eleven  years  ago  the  popular 
class  yielded  407,0001.,  but  it  now  yields  over 
700,0001.,  and  a growth  such  as  that  is  marked 
enough  to  make  its  cultivation  needful. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Victor  Emmanuel. — On  the  9th  of  January 
an  equestrian  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  inaugurated  at  Verona  with  much  cere- 
mony, and  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  30,000 
persons.  The  execution  of  the  statue  is  spoken 
of  as  very  excellent.  The  sculptor  is  Signor 
Borghi. 

Berli'iz.  — A public  subscription  Las  been 
started  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
bust  of  the  well-known  composer,  Berlioz,  and 
has  been  sufficiently  successful  to  justify  the 
prompters  in  giving  an  order  for  the  work.  The 
Abbe  Frauz  Liszt  has  contributed  500  franc.s, 
and  Hans  von  Biilow  300  franc<  to  the  fund. 
The  bust  is  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the 
composer  on  the  8th  of  Jlarch,  the  anniversary 
of  liis  death.  Subscriptions  are  received  by 
“La  Renaissance  Musicale”  of  Paris. 


PISA. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  “Pictures 
from  Italy,’’  speaks  thus  of  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  that  wonderful  group  of  buildiugs 
at  Pisa,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion : — ‘‘  It  was  a surprise  to  me  to  find  it  in  a 
grave  retired  place,  apart  from  the  general 
resort,  .lud  carpeted  with  smooth  green  turf. 
But  the  group  of  buildings  clustered  on  and 
about  this  verdant  carjjet, — comprising  the 
Tower,  the  Baptistery,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Campo  Santo, — is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  world ; 
and  from  being  clustered  there  together,  away 
from  the  ordinary  transaction.^  and  details  of 
the  town,  they  have  a singularly  venerable  and 
impressive  character.  It  is  the  architectur.al 
essence  of  a rich  old  city,  with  its  common  life 
and  common  habitation  pressed  out  and  lilterod 
away.’’ 

At  first  it  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  group  of  Pisan  buildings  should  have 
impressed  an  Englishman  in  this  wav,  because 
one  would  Lave  thought  that  the  recollections 
of  our  old  English  cathedral  closes  would 
rather  have  prepared  our  great  novelist  for  the 
situation  of  these  edifices. 

Salisbury,  Wells,  and  Winchester  Cathedrals, 
are  nearly  as  much  removed  from  the  bustle 
and  ordinary  life  of  the  cities  to  which  they 
belong  as  are  the  buildings  at  Pisa.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  Dickens’s  Continental  experience 
had  for  the  time  being  led  him  to  forget  this 
peculiarity  of  so  many  of  our  English  cathedrals. 
In  early  times  there  can  bn  little  doubt  that 
nearly  all  cathedrals  were  placed  in  closes  or 
enclosure.s.  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
increased  these  open  spaces  became  built  upon. 
This  was  especially  the  case  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  was  often  found  difficult  to  enlarge  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  the  towns,  and  thus 
the  only  way  of  providing  for  a growing  popula- 
tion was  to  build  over  the  spaces  left  within  the 
city. 

One  very  great  peculiarity  of  the  group  of 
buildings  at  Pisa  is  their  remarkable  unity. 
Although  they  contain  work  of  every  date,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  their 
general  effect  is  that  of  a series  of  buildings, 
all  erected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
style.  A little  study  of  their  details  of  course 
shows  this  nob  to  be  the  case,  but  there  is  a 
harmony  about  all  the  latter  alterations  and 
additions,  which  to  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  architectural  detail  would  lead  to  the  idea 
that  the  whole  group  of  buildings  bad  been 
erected  at  the  same  date,  and  had  presented 
pretty  much  the  same  aspect  which  they  now 
do  for  some  700  years.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a kind  of  Classical  feeling 
pervades  Italian  architecture  of  every  date. 
This  will  be  seen  at  once  by  looking  at  the 
upper  portions  of  the  Baptistery, which,  although 
Gothic  as  to  their  detail  and  date,  yet  from  the 


exclusive  use  of  the  round  arch,  and  a certain 
horizontal  treatment  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  stories,  the  building  has  at  first  sight 
quite  a Romanesque  character. 

The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1004,  and  was  completed  in  1118.  The 
architect’s  name  is  said  to  have  been  Busketus 
or  Busebetto.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  he  was  a Greek, — and  the  name  certainly 
lias  a Greek  sound  about  it.  If,  however,  he 
was  a Greek,  he  evidently  did  not  show  his 
nationality  in  the  design  for  this  cathedral,  as 
the  long  nave  and  arches,  deep  transepts,  and 
small  dome  at  the  intersection,  are  far  more 
Italian  than  Greek  in  character.  The  building, 
in  fact,  bears  a string  likeness  to  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Paul’s -without  - the  - Walls  of  Rome, 
with  the  addition  of  a developed  choir  and 
cupola  over  the  crossing,  neither  of  which 
features  has  any  Greek  characters  about  it. 
The  oval  form  of  the  dome  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
peculiar  to  this  church. 

There  is  a far  greater  amount  of  regularity 
about  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  than  is  to  be  seen 
in  any  church  of  its  date,  and  its  proportions 
were  evidently  carefully  studied.  Though  very 
imposing,  it  is  nob  a very  largo  church,  its 
interual  length  being  little  more  than  300  ft. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  wonderfully 
striking,  and  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
dignity. 

Close  to  the  sooth  transept  is  the  celebrated 
leaning  tower,  which  a few  years  back  gave  rise 
to  so  much  controversy  as  to  whether  it  had 
been  originally  built  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
It  is,  however,  now  a pretty  well  ascertained 
fact  that  this  peculiarity  is  the  effect  of  accident, 
and  not  of  design;  in  fact,  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral  and  several  of  the  columns  are 
also  out  of  perpendicular,  and  the  high  altar,  a 
late  Renaissance  structure,  had  settled  down  so 
much  at  one  end  that  it  was  fonml  necessary  to 
take  it  down,  and  re-erect  it  in  1825. 

Although  the  “loaning  tower’’  was  not  ori- 
ginally built  out  of  the  perpendicular,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  this  defect  took  place  long  before 
it  was  completed,  because  the  upper  stories 
have  their  columns  longer  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  and  the  top  story  of  all  is  built  upright. 
The  upper  stories  also  are  set  back  more  on  the 
inner  than  the  outer  side,  all  which  shows  that  the 
builders  were  desirous  of  remedying  the  defect. 
The  tower  was  erected  in  1174,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  its  architects  was  a German 
(William,  of  Innsbruck);  this,  however,  seems 
very  doubtful. 

The  Baptistery,  it  is  said,  was  commenced  in 
1152,  under  an  architect  called  Dotti  Salvi;  but 
this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  existing 
inscription  upon  it,  which  is  as  follows: — “A.D. 
1278  ^iDIKR'.iTA  FUIT  DE  NoVO.”  NoW  tO 
what  does  this  “ ..-Edificata  fuit  de  Novo  ’’  refer  ? 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  tho  work 
was  “resumed”  in  1278;  but  surely  the  ex- 
pression “de  Novo”  can  scarcely  mean  this. 
Then,  again,  1278  seems  too  early  a date  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building,  which  looks  quite 
a century  (if  not  a eentnry  and  a half)  later. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  failure  of 
foundations  may  have  taken  place  with  the 
Baptistery  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
leaning  tower,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  its  rebuilding  a matter  of  necessity, 
and  that  it  may  have  been  rebuilt,  the  old 
materials  being  re-used,  in  1278  ? The  Baptistery 
is  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  180  ft.  high. 
The  magnificent  pulpit  of  Nicolo  Pisano  is  in 
this  building. 

The  Campo  Santo,  which  is  really  the  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral,  and  not  a separate  church,  as 
it  has  been  described,  is  isolated  to  the  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  cathedral.  This  is  a great 
peculiarity,  but  is  not  unique,  for  the  cloisters 
of  the  cathedral  are  isolated  from  the  church, 
and  could  never  have  been  connected  with  it 
structurally.* 

The  Campo  Santo,  which  is  of  vast  size, 
being^415  ft.  by  137  ft.,  was  commenced 
in  1278.  It  is  full  of  monuments  and 
sculptures  of  every  date  and  style,  and  is  a 
combination  of  cemetery  and  museum  of 
sacred  art.  Its  walla  are  adorned  with  most  in- 
teresting frescoes,  some  of  which  are  by  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  and  others.  The  windows  which  look 
into  the  cloister  garth  are  adorned  with  singular 
geometric  tracery, — probably  inserted  at  a later 
date  than  that  of  the  erection  of  thebuildingitself ; 
is  peculiar,  and  shows  that  the  Italians  never 

* Old  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  had  an  isolated  cloister, 
similar  to  the  Campo  Santo.  It  was  called  “ Pardon 
Church  Haugh." 
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quite  mastered  this  feature  of  Gothic  archi 
tccture.  The  ground  of  the  garth  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Mount  Calvary  by 
Archbishop  Ubaldo ; the  tradition  seems,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  to  be  improbable,  nor  is  it 
necessary  as  an  explanation  of  the  name  Camjx> 
Santo. 


“EVERSIIOLT,”  CRICKLEWOOD. 

The  building,  of  which  we  give  a view  this 
week,  is  being  erected  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Henry  Horace  Powell  Cotton,  at  “ Shoot-up- 
Hil),’’  Cricklewood,  as  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bate. 

The  external  walls  are  of  deep-red  Suffolk 
bricks;  the  string-courses,  quoins,  window 
mullions,  and  other  masonry  of  Box-ground 
stone.  The  tower,  which  will  form  a cod- 
spicuons  feature  of  the  design,  rises  to  a height 
of  02  ft.,  finished  with  an  embattled  parapet-, 
and  by  its  naturally  elevated  position  (180  ft. 
above  Trinity  datum)  will  enable  some  extensive 
and  pleasant  views  towards  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  Harrow,  and  Citywards  to  be  seen  fromi, 
the  summit.  There  will  likewise  be  a turret  on 
the  north  side  risiug  65  ft.  to  the  vane.  The 
dining  and  drawing  rooms  are  15  ft.  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  the  former  to  be  framed  and  panelled 
throughout  in  pitch  pine,  enriched  with  aii 
elaborately-carved  over-mantel  reaching  to  the- 
ceiling.  A sufficiency  of  bed-rooms,  also  a 
morning-room,  servants’  offices,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  provided,  and  the  culinary  fittings  will 
have  the  latest  improvements. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffer,  of  fj, 
Yictoria-road,  Kilburn. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  MANSIONS. 

These  buildings,  arranged  as  residential  fiats,, 
have  been  erected,  during  the  last  three  years^ 
upon  land  which  has  stood  vacant  for  many 
years  past,  facing  the  Marylebono-road  and 
Lisson-street,  upon  the  Bond-Cabbell  Estate^ 
St.  Marylebone. 

In  the  arrangements  of  plan  carried  out,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  limit  the  number 
of  suites  to  six  in  each  block,  using  one  common 
staircase.  The  site  being  rather  confined  and 
of  a peculiar  shape,  some  blocks  are  smaller 
than  others ; the  smallest,  however,  contain 
six  rooms,  and  the  largest  nine  rooms  in  each- 
suite.  All  the  usual  accessories  have  been 
provided  in  making  the  different  suites  com- 
pact and  self-contained.  The  elevations  are 
finished  in  red  bricks,  with  red  Mansfield  dress- 
ings; the  staircases,  in  concrete,  were  formed 
by  the  Eureka  Concrete  Company. 

In  the  rear  is  an  open  space,  laid  out  as  a 
garden,  and  common  to  the  whole  of  the 
tenants,  who  have  access  to  it  from  their 
respective  blocks.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ings was  G2,000Z.,  working  out  at  about  lOd. 
per  foot  cube. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Mack  & Humphreys,  builders, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  C.  Bales  & Son,, 
architects,  of  Welbeck-street. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

PPE.MISES  IN’  OXEOKD  STREET. 

These  premises  are  erected  on  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  by  Mr.  Williams 
Adkins,  whose  increasing  business  rendered 
larger  accommodation  necessary.  The  block 
comprises  two  distinct  bouses  and  shops,  th& 
corner  one  being  occupied  by  the  proprietor. 
This  has  an  entrance  also  in  Georgo-street. 
Very  complete  arrangements  were  made  to  meet 
the  necessary  requirements,  and  some  rather- 
elaborate  planning  was  invo-lved.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  the  works  many  difficulties  were- 
encountered,  not  the  least  of  -which  was  a 
running  sand  in  the  feumdations,  involving- 
pumping  fer  a lengthened  period.  The  bnild- 
iugs  are  erected  of  red  bricks  and  Portland 
stone,  the  shop  piers  being  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite.  The  shop-fronts  are  arcaded  in  cast 
iron,  and  are  fitted  with  revolving  shutters. 

The  whole  of  the  internal  finishings  are  of 
a better  character  than  is  common  in  similar 
buildings.  The  internal  shop-fittings  of  pitch- 
pine,  the  gas  chandeliers,  &c.,  were  ail  specially 
designed  by  the  architect. 

The  -works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Macey,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Borehani, 
of  Finsbury-pavement.  The  entire  cost  was 
something  over  7,0001. 
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LLANBEDR  CnUKCH, 
MERIOKETHSniHE. 

It  is  proposed  to  iriake  some  improvements 
to  Llanbedr  Church,  llerionethshire.  Llanbedr 
is  situated  between  Barmouth  and  Harlech,  in 
the  hundred  of  Ardudwy.  It  is  a little  village 
as  grey  as  a sea-gull,  on  the  river  Artro,  close 
to  the  sea,  and  close,  too,  to  a group  of  moun- 
tains that  rise  steeply  on  both  sides  of  it  till 
each  peaked  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  river 
dashes  and  eddies  and  winds  along  its  pebbly 
bed  through  the  village,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a grey  bridge  of  two  semicircular  arches,  bear- 
ing a seventeenth-century  date  on  a tablet. 
There  is  a little  inn  covered  with  ivy  in  a 
Dutch-like  garden.  There  is  a smithy,  lattice- 
paned,  opon-doored,  and  smutty.  There  is  a 
tall  cream-coloured  chapel.  There  are  pleasant 
houses,  perhaps  three  shops,  and  a row  of 
picturesque  cottages  facing  the  main  street,  and 
turning,  at  a right  angle,  behind  tiny  fore- 
gardens bordered  with  a low  wall  finished  with 
(jibraltar  coping,  to  face  tlie  hurrying  river  also. 
At  the  centre  of  this  rectangular  line  of  cottages 
is  a reading-room,  and  at  one  end  is  a bakery, 
both  recent  additions  made  to  the  village  by  a 
benefactor.  And  a little  further  on  is  the 
ancient  church,  silver-grey  and  very  venerable, 
with  its  hoary  lych-gate,  and  grassy  God’s-acre. 
The  churchyard  is  full  of  slate  tombstones,  and 
rising  above  these  is  a fine  granite  cross.  On  a 
hill-side  overlooking  this  scene  is  a six-gabled 
house  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  with  bay  win- 
dows and  an  open  porch,  as  well  as  a verandah, 
covered  with  creejung  plants,  and  with  glisten- 
ing shrubberies  and  ornamental  and  rustic  lodges 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  it,  called  Ilafod- 
y-bryn,  the  country-seat  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Counsel,  Mr.  S.  Pope.  And  here  and  there,  up 
tho  valley  of  the  Artro,  are  smaller  solitary 
residences  ; and  here  and  there,  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  are  more  solitary  houses,  grey 
and  high  up,  like  eyries. 

Cathrall,  in  his  “ Topography,”  thus  describes 
the  parish  of  Uanbedr-juxta-narlech  i — ‘‘In 
the  cwmwa  of  Ardudwy,  cantrev  of  Domodig, 
now  called  the  hundred  of  Ardudwy,  is  a 
curacy,  not  in  charge,  with  the  vicarage  (Ectoris 
Thesaurus  says  rectory)  of  Llandanwg.  The 
resident  population  of  this  parish  in  1803  was 
319,  and  in  1821,  351.  The  rates  in  1803  were 
951.  5s.  4d.,  at  Ss.  3d.  per  pound.  It  is  seven 
miles  north  of  Barmouth  and  two  miles  south  of 
Harlech ; six  or  seven  miles  in  length  and  four 
in  breadth ; and  is  very  hilly,  except  near  the 
river  Artro,  on  which  it  is  situated.  The  mouth 
of  this  river  is  by  some  writers  represented  as 
the  place  where  Gwyddno  Garanhir’s  weir  was 
situated,  and  where  the  far-famed  British  bard 
Taliesin  was  discovered  by  his  son  Elpliin,  in  a 
leather  bag,  attached  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
weir.  The  prince  took  compassion  on  the  infant 
and  had  him  educated.  The  source  of  this  river 
is  near  a place  called  Cwni  Bychan,  a most 
romantic  little  valley  surrounded  by  liigh  and 
magnificent  rocks.  Mr.  Pennant  visited  an  old 
gentleman  named  Evan  Llwyd,  whose  residence 
was  near  a beautiful  lake  called  Llvii  Cwu 
Bychan,  whose  ancestors  had  been  in  possession 
of  that  property  over  since  the  year  1100.  One 
of  these  ancestors  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  with  Henry  YIT.  A Welsh  tune, 
called  ‘‘ Yma  dawiad  Dar  Llwyd,”  or  David 
Lloyd’s  farewell,  was  composed  at  his  departure. 
Drws  Ardudwy,  close  by,  was  a pass  occupied 
by  the  sons  of  Cadwgan  in  their  contests  with 
tho  sons  of  Uchtryd  ab  Edwyn,  whom  they  at 
last  expelled  from  the  country.” 

Llanbedr  Church,  like  those  of  a similar  anti- 
quity in  neighbouring  parishes,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a bell-turret  on  the 
western  gable.  It  is  small,  close,  and  compact, 
dark  and  somewhat  damp ; and  was  probably 
erected  in  the  days  when  Christianity  was  first 
embraced  in  tho  district.  At  the  angles  are 
huge  stones,  placed  much  in  the  manner  used 
in  England  by  masons  in  tho  centuries  before 
tho  Norman  conquest.  There  is  no  window 
opening  in  the  west  end.  The  ancient  lights  in 
other  parts  of  the  f.^bric  have  evidently  been 
enlarged  at  different  times.  The  doorway, 
which  is  on  the  south  side,  at  the  western  end, 
is  rough-arched,  and  over  it  is  a slate  tablet, 
affixed  to  it,  thus  inscribed  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage 

" AnnedPaur  radarn  nodfa  edrtreiniol 
Ger  hron  Duw  ar  dvrfa 
Er  dim  na  Ihjutd  yma 
Y dya  oud  a raedwl  da.” 

This  stanza  expresses  a hope  that  no  man 


will  enter  the  privileged  refuge  before  God  and 
tho  multitude  but  with  good  thoughts.  The 
iuterior  of  the  nave  is  furnished  with  plaiu  open 
seats  to  accommodate  about  100  persons  ; close 
to  the  door  is  an  old  alms-chest,  dated  1739,  and 
inscribed  with  initials  H.E.,  I.W.,  W.A.Y.,  the 
font,  and  a large  bier,  painted  white.  There  is 
a pulpit  on  the  south  side,  but  neither  reading- 
desk  nor  lectern,  and  close  to  the  pulpit  is 
a small  harmonium  occupying  the  place  of 
a pew  or  seat.  Tbo  chancel  is  farnished  with  a 
doable  row  of  seats  likewise.  Uu  the  walls, 
which  are  covered  with  whitened  plaster,  are 
three  marble  tablets  to  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  Poole  family,  and  near  them  is  an 
aumbry  with  the  coat  of  arms  and  motto  of  the 
same  family,  ‘‘  Spes  falla  cissima  rcru»i,” 
painted  on  the  door  of  it.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  is  a stained-glass  window,  inscribed 
"la  glorimn  Dei  et  laemoriam  Ifanncc  Pope, 
21st  Nov.,  1880.  The  east  window  is  also  filled 
, with  stained  glass.  Altogether,  though  there  is 
an  ancient  open-timbered  I'oof,  there  is  an  air 
of  simplicity  and  bareness.  There  is  no  vestry, 
and  the  only  substitute  for  one  is  a curtain. 

To  remedy  the  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  requirements,  and  to  impart  a 
more  finished  and  fitting  ajipcarance  to  the 
little  structnre,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a porch, 
a vestry  on  the  north  side,  to  remove  the 
bare-looking  plaster  from  the  walls,  and  to 
insert  a window  at  the  west  end,  another  iu  the 
nave,  and  a third  in  the  chancel,  fo  obtain  more 
light.  Furthermore,  as  the  slating  of  the  nave 
of  the  roof  is  imperfect,  it  is  proposed  to  re-roof 
this  portion  of  the  building. 

Within  a couple  of  miles  or  so  of  this  fabric, 
close  down  on  the  margin  of  the  sea-shore,  open 
to  the  winds  and  the  sands,  stands  a similar 
ancient  church,  just  as  silver-grey  and  venerably 
beautiful  of  aspect,  but  abandoned  and  in  decay. 
Many  of  its  rich  roof-timbers  are  in  their 
places,  others  are  lying  on  the  ground,  or  rest, 
as  they  have  fallen,  against  the  walls.  We  may 
see  the  chancel  roof  was  of  the  wagon-headed 
type,  for  there  is  a bay  still  standing,  with 
traces  of  painting  on  it.  There  are  two  beams 
spanning  the  width  of  the  nave,  tho  one 
belonging  to  the  ancient  rood-loft,  and  the  other 
to  a more  modern  gallery  ; and  there  are  long 
lengths  of  a carved  cornice  still  in  situ.  There 
is  the  same  e.xtremely  ancient  rough-arched 
doorway  here  as  at  Llanbedr  Church,  only  it  is 
at  the  west  end,  and  there  is  also  a window 
opening  on  the  south  side  formed  in  the  same 
archaic  manner.  We  may  see,  however,  this 
edifice  was  enriched  in  the  fourteenth  centurv, 
when  it  was  furnished  with  its  handsome  roof. 
The  small  ancient  windows  were  then  enlarged, 
and  mullions  and  tracery*  put  into  the  widened 
openings.  There  is  also  a lych-gate,  scarcely 
injured  by  the  hand  of  Time,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  surrounding  churchyard,  still 
roofed,  and  furnished  with  atone  seats  on  cither 
side.  As  we  look  tipon  its  appealing  aspect,  we 
can  but  regret  the  exigencies  that  have  caused 
this  interesting  structure  to  be  abandoned.  It 
is  known  as  Llandanwg. 


WINDSOR  FOREST.* 

You  can  scarcely  speak  or  think  of  Windsor 
without  calling  up  a host  of  associations. 
“ Windsor  is  the  Windsor  of  Chancer  and  Shak- 
speare,  as  well  as  of  the  riantagenet  princes 
and  Stuart  kings.”  It  is  not  only  the  “ Winding- 
shore  ” of  the  River  Thames,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  has  its  name  ; it  is  by  common  consent 
‘‘Royal  Windsor,”  the  home  of  the  British 
monarchy.  New  Windsor,  so  called  still  inlaw, 
is  no  newer  than  tho  time  of  William  tho 
Conqueror.  It  may  he  said  to  be  Norman  ; — 
Old  Windsor  is  Saxon.  Some  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  present  castle,  not,  like  its 
successor,  on  a chalk  cliff, — ” a steep  chalk 
bluff,  starting  up  from  a meadowy  margin,” — 
but  far  do^-n,  sheltered  by  its  woods,  amid  the 
windings  of  the  river,  stood  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor’s lowlier  dwelling,  three  miles  from  a 
ford,  five  miles  from  a bridge,  and  accessible 
only  by  bridle-paths.  The  first  mention  of  the 
name  Windsor  occurs  in  an  account  of  the 
miracles  of  the  Confessor,  written  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror.  Since  that  day,  from  King 
William  to  Queen  Victoria,  there  is  not  a 
sovereign  but  has  ridden,  driven,  or  hunted 
in  this  forest.  Scotch,  French,  and  Spanish 

* From  a leulure  before  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 
History  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gee,  D,D.,  Vicar  of 
Windsor. 


monarchs  have  shared  the  chase.  Here  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  after  the  Battle  of 
Poictiers,  the  captive  French  king  had  much 
alleviation  of  his  captivity.  Anon,  says  Frois- 
sart, ho  was  removed  from  the  Savoy  to  the 
Castle  of  Windsor,  and  went  a hunting  and  a 
hawking  thereabout  at  his  pleasure  and  the  Lord 
Philip,  his  sou,  with  him. 

You  must  allow  mo  to  gossip  about  things,, 
which  may  have  for  yon  some  of  the  great 
interest  they  have  for  me.  I will  attempt  to  lay 
out  before  you  the  extensive  area  of  the  forest. 
The  difficulty,  if  you  go  back  to  early  times, 
though  not  to  the  planting  of  its  trees,  is  to 
know  how  to  set  bounds  to  that  which  was 
so  long  unenclosed,  and  without  any  visible 
boundaries.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  in  pre- 
historic times  the  whole  tract  of  country  south- 
west of  the  City  of  London  was  one  large 
woodland  or  forest.  It  is  so  laid  down  in  some 
of  the  maps,  which  profess  to  show  us  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  Britain.  Out  of  this  wide 
tract  were  in  time  defined  and  recognised  two 
woodland  districts  known  to  us  as ‘‘Windsor 
Forest,”  in  Berks,  and  the  ‘‘Newer  Forest,”  in 
Hants.  The  hunting  of  olden  days  was  more 
like  our  shooting  than  our  hunting.  The  hunt- 
ing party  did  not  depend  upon  the  speed  of 
their  dogs  to  pull  down  the  quarry.  The  dogs 
were  to  rouse  the  deer  to  bring  him  round  to 
the  open  glade  where  the  hunter  was  posted 
behind  a tree,  with  his  or  her  bow  to  get 
a good  shot.  The  whole  was  not  so  very 
unlike  what  may  take  place  now  at  the 
hot  corner  of  a Hertfordshire  pheasant 
cover.  So  it  was  in  Henry  VII. 's  time,  when 
he  and  Philip,  the  king  of  Castile,  after  dinner 
‘‘went  a hontvmge  in  the  lyttle  parke  whearo 
eyche  of  tho  kings  killed  certaine  deare  with 
their  crossbowes.”  So  it  was  in  Brarashill 
Park,  where  the  hapless  Archbishop  Abbott 
killed  Lord  Zouche’s  keeper  with  bis  crossbow. 
So  it  was  in  the  earlier  hunt  in  the  New  Forest, 
when  Sir  W.  Tyrrell’s  arrow  glanced  (if  it  did 
glance)  from  a tree  into  the  heart  of  the  Red 
King.  This  tells  ns,  in  an  indirect  way,  some- 
thing about  the  date  of  tho  planting;  for  the 
tree  which  tnrned  the  arrow,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  older  than  the  days  of  Rufus’s  father’s 
planting.  He  certainly  conld  have  done  very 
little  hunting  in  plantations  of  thirty  years*^ 
standing,  if  the  trees  grew  no  faster  in  those 
days  than  in  our  own  ; and  if  they  were  planted 
as  now,  wlien  it  is  customary  to  put  108  to  the 
acre,  with  nurses  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch  4 ft. 
apart. 

We  are  sure  that  William  the  Conqueror  did 
not  begin  Windsor  Forest,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (say  200  years  after  the  Conquest) 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  constable  that  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  foresters  and  ver- 
derers,  should  sell  the  “old  dead  oaks”  in  the 
forest,  and  they  hardly  could  have  called  for 
removal  had  they  not  seen  the  Saxon  and  Dano 
in  the  land.  We  take,  then,  Windsor  Forest  to 
have  been  tho  gradual  appropriation  and 
arrangement  of  all  that  woodland  district 
stretching  into  Berkshire  eastwards,  south,  amV 
south-westwards  of  the  castle,  which  stands  on 
tho  extreme  oast  of  the  county.  The  river 
Thames  is  the  boundary  of  the  castle  domain 
on  the  east  or  north-east,  and  this  river  sepa- 
rates Bucks  from  Berks. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  forest  dates  from 
its  surrender  to  the  nation,  about  1813,  when 
commissioners,  afterwards  succeeded  by  the 
present  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
became  the  landlords  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
The  Sovereign  accepted  a civil  list  in  lieu  of  the 
old  hereditary  domains.  1,990  acres  of  land 
were  sold  to  pay  compensations  and  e.xpenses, 
and  25,0001.  worth  of  timber  was  cut  down  and 
sold  for  the  same  purpose.  A certain  area  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign,  and  some 
3,000  acres  were  planted  as  timber  nurseries 
for  the  use  of  tho  nation, — for  the  navy.  The 
forest  then  included  eleven  whole  parishes,  and 
entered  into  six  others.  Wo  reckon  that  the 
Little  or  Home  Paik  consists  of  500  acres,  and 
the  Great  Park  of  3,000  acres,  and  all  en- 
closures of  forest  and  park  equal  14,000.  This 
is  still  a royal  domain,  but  an  annalist  of 
Windsor  thinks  the  arrangement  of  1813-19 
was  the  extinction  of  the  forest,' — an  enclosed 
area  seemingly  ceasing  with  him  to  he  a forest. 
“ The  forest  of  Windsor  has,”  he  says,  “ ceased 
to  exist,  though,  for  convenience  sake,  the  name 
is  given  to  the  district  south  of  the  castle.”  So 
far  as  I have  seen,  every  portion  of  the  forest 
is  marked  out  now  by  some  earth  mound  and 
ditch,  if  not  by  other  fence.  It  must  be  coa- 
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fessod  that  the  tourist  will  see  ver}'  little,  if 
any,  portion  standing  out  wild  and  unenclosed, 
but  there  is  no  derivation  of  the  word  “forest” 
which  makes  enclosure  fatal  to  the  idea.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat,  however,  gives  a quotation  from 
llcdifcval  documents,  showing  that  in  those 
days  the  distinction  between  forest  and  park 
was  understood  to  be  that  the  one  was  nnou- 
closed  and  the  other  enclosed. 

The  Long  Walk  is  the  largest  aveuuo  in 
Europe,  and  consists  of  elm  trees  planted  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11. , though  the  ground 
was  not  appropriated  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anno.  It  was  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  a 
common,  and  it  is  only  within  our  times  that 
the  Prince  Consort  arranged  an  exchange  by 
which  a road  to  Datchet  was  closed,  and  all  that 
side  of  the  castle  became  private  ground.  The 
elms  are  not  quite  so  old  nor  so  fine  as  those  in 
Eton  Playing-fields.  The  Etonians  were  planted 
by  Provost  Rouse  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  circumference  of  the  largest 
is  18  ft.,  while  that  of  the  largest  in  the  Long 
Walk  is  about  14  ft.  Their  present  condition 
confirms  the  statement  that  the  allotted  age  of 
an  elm  is  about  200  or  250  years.  By  that 
time  the  insect  specially  infesting  them,  the 
elm  beetle,  has  done  his  work.  The  tree  has  no 
deep  tap  roots, — the  roots  arc  largely  spread 
upon  the  surface  ; — the  leverage  of  the  full 
branches  is  immense.  The  wood  appears  to  be 
brittle,  and  a heavy  gale  either  snaps  off  a large 
limb  or  uproots  the  giant  altogether.  The  elms 
at  Windsor  seem  to  bo  condemned.  A few 
years  ago  a poor  man  sitting  underneath  was 
killed  by  one  which  fell  unexpectedly.  Since 
then  a notice-board  warns  all  strangers  that 
they  sit  at  their  own  risk;  dating  from  that 
event,  frequent  removals  have  taken  place. 
Not  a winter  passes  but  some  three  or  four  are 
executed.  We  look  pityingly  on,  for  the  trees 
felled  appear  to  an  outsider  to  be  as  sound  as 
they  are  evidently  grand ; and  they  are  neces- 
sarily replaced  by  striplings  of  the  size  of  one’s 
wrist, — the  earliest  to  sit  under  the  shade  of 
such  will  be  our  grandchildren,  if  not  our  great- 
grandchildren. There  are  two  rows  of  trees  on 
each  aide ; the  avenue  is  in  that  sense  double, 
and  is  70  yards  across  from  outside  to  outside. 
There  were  originally  1,G52  trees. 

The  Great  Park  is  not  entered  until  you  reach 
the  double  gates  ; then  you  are  about  halfway 
to  the  statue  of  George  III.  by  Westmacott, 
erected  by  George  IV.,  “ Gcorgio  Tertio  Patri 
Optimo  Georgius  Rex.”  Here  the  ground 
assumes  the  widespread  look  of  a large  park. 
We  find  fault,  saying  that  the  parkis  almost  too 
large  for  pedestrians ; — it  takes  too  long  to 
reach  its  beauties.  If  only  a short  time  can  be 
given,  it  is  better  to  make  for  the  Crown 
Cottages  and  be  content  with  Queen  Anne’s 
Drive, — a charming  avenue  with  grass  between 
the  trees,  and  a fair  substitute  for  the  Long 
Walk.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  the  park  to  get  at  the  forest.  There 
are  charming  residences  within  its  inclosure; — 
especially  Cumberland  Lodge,  the  residence  of 
Prince  Christian,  named  after  William  of 
Culloden,  who  resided  here,  and  did  much 
planting  and  laid  out  the  large  piece  of  water 
known  as  Virginia  Water.  It  was  close  to 
Cumberland  Lodge  that  George  IV.  buried 
himself  in  the  Royal  Cottage,  of  which  the 
conservatory  and  some  apartments  still  remain. 

General  Notes  on  Trees.  — In  speaking  of 
individual  trees,  I will  divide  or  class  them 
according  to  their  claims  to  mention,  whether 
from  their  size  and  age,  or  from  their  historical 
interest.  In  the  splendid  work  published  by  a 
late  deputy-surveyor,  Mr.  Menzies,  the  inte- 
resting trees  are  classed  as  “ Veterans  of  the 
Forest,’’  or  as  “ Royal  Trees,”  and  I will  do 
something  of  this  kind  also  ; saying,  however, 
a word  or  two  as  to  the  growth  of  trees  gene- 
rally. A record  has  been  kept,  at  least  for  the 
last  few  years,  of  all  planting ; more  than 
this,  iron  tablets  have  been  placed  near  each 
plantation,  to  inform  the  public  of  the  date  of  its 
being  begun,  so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 
Our  descendants  will  derive  much  information 
in  this  way  as  to  the  growth  of  different  timber. 
Trees,  like  children,  thrive  differently,  even 
under  preci-^ely  the  same  circumstances  ; and, 
of  course,  very  differently  in  different  circum- 
stances. A tree  grows  much  more  slowly  in  a 
cold  clay  soil.  If  I were  to  go  to  a dated’  plan- 
tation, and  take  the  finest  or  the  poorest,  I 
should  draw  a very  different  conclusion  if  I 
made  the  one  the  measure  of  progress,  or  the 
other.  I have  uuifurmly  taken  an  average,  but 
good  specimen,  — a healthy,  fair  instance  of 
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what  might  be  expected.  I find  that  sixty 
years,  dating  from  the  planting  which  followed 
upon  the  inclosiire  and  new  arrangement,  is 
only  sufficient  to  produce  an  oak  of  4 ft.  cir- 
cumference, or,  say,  16  in.  through  or  across, — 
thus  the  growth  of  the  oak  is  very  slow.  Trees 
that  measure  20  ft.  and  25  ft.,  not  to  say  30  ft., 
round,  may  bo  allowed  all  the  ago  with  which 
they  are  credited.  Sir.  Menzies  reckons  that 
fifteen  years, — i.e.,  fifteen  consecutive  rings, — 
go  to  each  inch  of  radius.  This  would  give 
540  years  to  a yard,  and  would  make  a tree 
0 ft.  through  and  20  ft.  round,  including  bark 
and  knots,  to  be  just  that  age. 

The  whole  character  of  a tree  depends  upon 
whether  it  stood  at  the  first  out  in  the  open,  or 
was  in  earliest  days  “ cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined”  by  very  close  neighbours.  I am 
incliued  to  think  that  a dense  neghbourhood, 
such  as  leads  the  tree  upwards  for  light  and  air, 
is  very  favourable  for  timber,  otherwise  the 
tree  branches  too  soon.  Some  of  our  largest 
oaks  have  a stem  not  exceeding  6 ft.  or  5 ft.  in 
height ; this  hardly  seems  the  consequence  of 
soil,  as  you  will  find  trees  widely  different  in 
character  standing  within  100  yards  of  each 
other.  The  tallest  and  best  grown  oaks  iu  this 
sense  are  at  a place  called  “ Cawpond,”  not  far 
from  Cumberland  Lodge,  and  close  to  the 
Rhododendron-walk.  There  is  the  oak  which  is 
at  this  present  moment  the  best  grown  and  in 
the  best  condition.  It  is  about  70  ft.  high  ; it 
does  not  throw  a branch  (not  counting  twigs) 
until  the  height  of  40  ft.  is  reached;  it  is  only 
11  ft.  G iu.  iu  circumference,  and  its  age  is  taken 
as  about  175  years.  A distinction  is  made  by 
foresters  between  a “ Maiden  ” and  a “ Trained 
tree.”  The  former  has  never  been  moved ; it 
stands  where  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang 
was  first  dropi>ed ; it  also  has  never  been 
browsed,  or  cut  for  food  for  the  deer.  This 
seems  to  be  really  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term“I'«;rf”  (rights  of  1>W  and  T'enison), — a 
cutting  down  of  green  branches  for  the  deor  iu 
the  winter.  As  the  forester’s  perquisite  lay  in 
the  branches  when  browsed,  the  trees  suffered 
sadly  from  wanton  clipping.  The  trained  tree 
was  reared  somewhere  else ; it  was  begun  in 
some  nursery,  and  then  at  a suitable  age  was 
brought  out  and  planted.  It  follows  that  while 
the  interest  of  the  maiden  tree  is  greater,  the 
promoted  tree  is  more  developed.  The  greatest 
height  which  Mr.  Menzies  claims  for  a maiden 
oak  is  65  ft.,  while  the  height  of  a young  oak 
which  is,  I believe,  a trained  tree,  is  100  ft. 


TEE  DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

As  there  appears  to  be  much  reason  for 
doubting  wbether  Wren  contemplated  such  a 
treatment  of  the  dome  as  we  may  conclude  is 
intended  by  the  sub-committee,  the  following 
considerations  may  be  worth  attention.  By 
this  proposed  treatment  the  dome  would  ho 
divided  into  eight  or  more  vertical  parts  by 
means  of  arabesque  ribs,  the  divisions  or  com- 
partments thus  formed  being  filled  iu  with 
separate  pictures. 

But,  looking  at  Sir  Christopher’s  actual 
details  as  his  own  part  in  the  work  before  iis, — 
what  is  the  indication,  if  not  the  proof,  of  his 
intentions  ? A little  study  of  these  appears  to 
lead  to  a conclusion  that  can  scarcely  be  upset 
by  criticism. 

The  internal  architectural  design  as  a whole 
consists  of  eight  grand  piers  and  arches  at  the 
base,  surmounted  by  a circular  drum  or  frieze, 
of  little  comparative  height,  and  divided  in  its 
peripberj-  into  sixty-four  parts,  consisting  of 
pilasters,  panels,  and  window  openings  ; and 
finished  with  an  unbroken  cornice  marking  the 
sphere  of  the  dome  at  its  ba.se.  Is  it  not  clear 
from  this  that  the  designer  considered  that 
there  could  bo  no  more  beautiful  termination  to 
the  work  below  than  the  grand  sweep  of  this 
unbroken  cornice,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  left  the 
work, — so  far  as  architectural  details  were  con- 
ccrued, — complete  and  perfect  in  itself  at  this 
line  ? The  critical  architectural  eye  demands 
nothing  more.  We  instinctively  expect  the 
painter’s  aerial  powers.  Then  it  is  a matter  of 
fact  that  Wren  left  the  dome  itself  a plain  and 
smooth  uninterrupted  sphere,  a fact  which  can 
only  be  interpreted  in  meaning  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  artists  to  come  after  him  should,  at 
least,  bo  unfettered  by  any  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions in  carrying  out  a grand  pictorial  design 
distinguished  by  unity  of  motive.  It  is  a strong 
additional  argument  that  this  was  his  opinion, 
that  within  bow-shot  of  St.  Paul’s  he  had 
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already  erected,  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  a 
dome  with  ribs, — doubtless,  under  the  conviction 
that  the  funds  for  pictorial  decoration  would 
never  be  obtained  for  a small  parish  church.  The 
conclnsion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  irresistible, 
that  if  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been  now 
living  he  would  have  opposed  any  interference, 
by  the  introduction  of  vertical  ribs  or  otherwise, 
with  so  grand  a form  as  he  had  provided  for  the 
exercise  of  arfci.stic  genius  in  the  unbroken  sphere 
of  his  dome  ; and  that  ho  would  have  recom- 
mended that  the  proper  principle  of  dome 
painting  to  be  followed  was  that  established  by 
Correggio  at  Parma,  and  which  caused  the 
greatest  painter  of  bis  time  to  exclaim,  “ If  I 
were  not  Titian  I would  be  Correggio.” 

St.  Peter’s  at  Romebas  five  zones  of  subjects, 
and  although  there  are  ribs  they  have  been 
kept  very  subordinate  in  the  general  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  Raffaelle,  at  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo ; Guercino,  at  Pistoja ; Guido,  at  Ravenna ; 
Cinagni,  at  Porli ; Pordenone,  at  Piacenza ; 
Lanfranco  and  Domenichino,  at  Rome;  and 
numerous  others  followed  the  example  of  Cor- 
reggio in  aiming  at  unity  of  effect,  and  avoiding 
vertical  subdivision,  which  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  heavenly  character  of  the  sub- 
jects so  appropriately  cho.sen  for  tho  decoration 
of  a sphere.  The  subjects  painted  upon  these 
Italian  Renaissance  cupolas  would,  of  course, 
bo  inappropriate  in  England,  but  in  St.  Paul’s 
conversion  and  active  life  an  artist  would, 
doubtless,  find  a sufficient  number  of  striking 
incidents  for  the  decoration  of  our  metropolitan 
dome. 

All  that  is  here  contended  for  is  a principle, 
i.e.,  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  should  be 
painted  in  one  or  more  spheres  or  zones, — that 
the  grandeur  of  its  form  should  not  be  frittered 
away  in  a number  of  compartments,  which 
would  certainly  tend  to  give  it  a mundane  in- 
stead of  an  appropriate  heavenly  character, 
suggested  by  its  form  and  position. 

Tho  treatment  here  suggested  will  give  the 
opportunity  of  the  figures  being  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale  to  be  intelligible  from  below,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  artist  should  be 
limited  by  eight  or  nine  ribs  on  tho  circum- 
ference. 

In  short,  the  possibility  of  a grand  and  mag- 
nificent result  will  be  lost  for  ever. 

H.  De  Sivart. 


BUILDING  NOTES  PROM  BRISTOL. 

Several  large  city  churches  in  Bristol  are 
in  tho  builders'  hands,  and  will,  when  again 
opened  to  the  public,  bo  found  to  bavo  under- 
gone considerable  alteration.  In  tho  case  of 
Christ  Church,  Broad-street,  the  plans  on  which 
the  alterations  are  being  carried  out  are  those 
of  Mr.  Henry  Williams.  The  church,  which  is 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  has  a very 
ancient  history,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1174 
William,  .Earl  of  Gloucester,  presented  the 
living  to  the  Priory  of  St.  James  and  the 
Monastery  of  Tewkesbury.  The  fourteenth- 
century  church,  which  was,  judging  from  an 
old  engraving,  of  considerable  beauty,  was  de- 
stroyed a littlo  more  than  100  years  ago,  and 
the  statue  of  a Saxon  Earl,  seated  in  a niche, 
which  was  found  walled  into  the  front  of  tho 
building,  has  been'  regarded  as  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  church.  Tho  structure  now 
being  improved  is  of  freestone,  and  was  opened 
in  1790.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  old-fashioned 
interior  arrangements,  including  high  back  seats 
and  dingy  fittings,  have  been  removed  ; the  old 
wooden  sashes  have  given  place  to  several  stone 
windows  filled  in  with  stained  glass  ; a fine  stone 
roredos  takes  the  place  of  the  former  wooden 
one ; and  a centre  light  of  the  new  window  at 
its  rear  delineates  the  Ascension.  The  internal 
decoration  of  tho  roof  has  a good  effect, 
and  care  has  been  taken  to  harmonise  it  with 
the  other  parts  of  tho  building.  The  chancel 
floors  are  to  be  laid  with  Minton  tiles,  and 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave  will  be 
built  alow  open  screen  of  marble  and  freestone, 
with  brass  gates.  Tho  choir  stalls,  <S:c.,  will  be 
handsomely  carved,  and  the  choir  has  been 
entirely  reseated.  The  cost  of  the  work  will 
be  about  2,000?. 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  which  is  also  in  course 
of  improvement,  is  the  third  that  has  existed 
on  the  same  site,  and  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  present  building  is  its  lofty  spire, 
standing  205  ft.  high.  This  church  is  also  i 
interesting  to  local  archmologists.  In  the  present 
alteration  the  western  gallery  and  the  old  vestry  ' 
will  be  removed,  and  a chaacel  will  be  formed  I 
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with  a freestone  screen.  The  organ  will  he 
removed  to  the  east  end,  tlie  seating  avr.ange- 
menta  slightly  altered,  and  other  work  attended 
to  which  will  much  improve  the  church.  The 
total  cost  is  put  down  at  l,600h 

The  proposed  Bristol  and  London  and  South- 
Western  (Junction)  Railway  is  creating  quite  a 
stir  in  Bristol,  where  the  want  of  central  rail- 
way accommodatian  has  for  many  years  been 
deeply  felt.  Public  meetings  have  been  hold 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  from  tho  universal 
approval  expressed  to  the  principle  of  the 
ficlieme,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  pass  tho 
Select  Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons, 
nnd  before  long  be  in  a fair  way  of  being  accom- 
plisbed.  Tho  new  line  starts  from  the  village 
of  Gratcley,  a few  miles  tliis  side  of  Andover, 
on  the  South  • Western  system  ; tlienco  it 
cuts  across  to  Wcstbiirj',  in  Wiltshire,  bringing 
many  jdaccs  not  now  connected  with  railways 
into  communication  with  tho  system.  From 
Westbury  it  will  run  to  Radstock,  where  a 
junction  will  be  formed  with  tho  Bristol  and 
North  Somerset  Railway.  This  railway  will 
bo  doubled,  and  the  traffic  will  inin  over 
it  as  far  as  St.  Philip’s  JIarsh.  There  tho 
North  Somerset  lino  sweeps  round  to  enter  the 
Temple  Meads  Station,  but  the  new  lino  will  be 
coTitinucd  on  archways  and  bridges  through 
St.  Pliilijj’s.  It  will  cross  over  the  Gi’cat 
Western  Railway  in  St.  Philij)’s,  and  will  pro- 
ceed right  into  tho  centre  of  tho  city.  It  is 
proposed  to  arch  over  a portion  of  tho  float 
between  the  stone  bridge  and  the  drawbridge,  a 
water  area  which  has  been  chiefly  nsed  by 
small  coasting  craft,  an<l  on  the  site  so  formed 
to  erect  a commodious  passenger  station.  The 
removal  of  the  present  narrow  drawbridge, 
with  the  evils  attendant  on  the  stoppage  of  the 
traffic  when  it  is  s^vinig  open  for  vessels  to  pass 
through,  will  l)e  effected  if  the  schejuo  is 
carried  out.  A goods  .station  will  bo  built  in 
Lewin’s  Mead,  and  arrangements  made  to  con- 
nect tho  lino  with  the  docks.  A station  mil 
be  opened  in  the  heart  of  St.  Philip's.  It  is 
stated  tliat  tho  promoters  of  tlio  lino  will  have, 
in  order  to  carry  it  out,  to  acquire  over  1,000 
houses,  but  the  majority  of  these  arc  small 
tenements,  and  there  are  many  old-fashioned 
dilapidated  buildings  which  ought  to  have  come 
down  years  ago.  A very  largo  number  of  streets 
will  have  to  be  cro.sscd  on  bridges,  and  a hand- 
sojue  structure,  of  100  ft.  span,  is  contemplated 
in  Old  Jlarket-strect.  The  line  is  e.stimatcd  to 
cost  1,500,0001.  The  site  of  the  proposed  pas- 
senger station  is  right  in  tho  centre  of  tho  city, 
while  the  present  joint  station  at  Temple  Meads 
is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  tho 
centre.  The  advantage  of  having  a more  cen- 
tral London  temainus  than  Paddington  will  also 
he  considerable. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  have  for  years 
been  pressed  to  provide  a railway  station  for 
Bedminster,  a district  through  the  heart  of 
which  the  old  Bristol  and  Exeter  line  jiasses. 
The  company  are  now  advertising  for  tenders 
for  this  structure. 

To  accommodate  the  Severn  Tunnel  traffic 
the  same  company  are  seeking  powers  to 
widen  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union 
R ailway. 

The  Clifton  Club  has  been  reopened  with  a 
ball,  after  having  undergone  extensive  altera- 
tions. 

The  cast  wing  of  the  New  University  College, 
Bristol,  has  just  been  completed.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  a material  departure 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hansom,  and  instead  of  a complete  quadrangle, 
with  an  elaborate  facade  on  tho  left  side  as 
originally  intended,  there  will  now  be  an  open 
quadrangle  of  three  sides.  In  consequence  of 
this  alteration  the  east  wing  has  a front  view, 
aud  has  been,  while  retaining  the  Tudor  style, 
much  more  richly  treated  than  its  first  plans 
provided  for.  Possibly  at  some  future  time  the 
north  wing  will  be  similarly  treated  to  make  it 
harmonise  with  tho  portion  just  completed. 
The  two  corner  blocks  of  the  open  quadrangle 
abntting  on  the  road  will  now  bo  made  of  rich 
and  ornamental  design,  and  will  bo  the  features 
of  the  building.  They  will,  however,  not  be 
erected  till  the  south  wing  is  complete.  Tho 
now  wing  includes  a lecture-room  -18  ft.  by 
2C  ft.  and  17  ft.  high  ; a laboratory,  40  ft.  by 
30  ft.;  a second  lecture-room,  35  ft.  by  30  ft. 
nnd  20  ft.  high;  as  well  as  a largo  number  of 
rooms  for  classes  in  the  various  branches  of 
study.  The  laboratory  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  seventy  or  eighty  students  experi- 
menting at  tho  same  time,  and  an  exhaust  fan 


is  applied  to  this  room  to  draw  off  the  gases 
and  fumes  liberated  in  the  laboratory  work. 
Tho  contractors  are  Messrs.  Howell  & Son. 

An  interesting  discussion  has  been  raised  in 
Bristol  by  complaints  of  the  disagreeable  odours 
arising  from  various  factories  in  St.  Philip’s, 
including  the  effluvia  of  barilla,  gas  waste, 
grease-melting,  manure-factories,  oil -boiling, 
varnish-making,  Sec.  The  medical  officer  of  the 
city  (Mr.  Davies)  maintains  that,  disagreeable 
as  these  odours  undoubtedly  are,  there  is  no 
ground  for  alleging  they  are  unhealthy.  The 
rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  city  was,  during 
the  year,  19T,  and  that  in  St.  Philip’s  only 
16'6.  The  death-rate  of  Brighton  was  2'4  per 
thousand  more  than  that  of  the  densely- 
crowded  district  where  these  factories  existed. 
Some  authorities  explained  these  singular  facts 
by  supposing  that  gas  refuse  and  other  odours 
were  benefleial  in  certain  complaints.  Hygiene 
and  esthetics  were  not  always  conjoined ; 
human  beings  throve  and  multiplied  in  St. 
Philip's,  but  he  had  never  seen  sunflowers  or 
lilies  there.  The  local  authority  declined  to 
take  any  proceedings  to  stop  the  alleged  nui- 
sances after  hearing  the  officer’s  report. 

Several  Bristol  builders  have  been  lately  busy 
on  new  business  premises  in  various  thorough- 
fares that  have  been  widened  for  street  im- 
provements. Buildings  of  florid  design  and 
constructed  of  many-hued  bricks  seem  rather 
popular  among  those  erecting  new  business 
premises. 

Part  of  the  Almshouses  at  the  top  of  Christ- 
mas-steps,  the  western  portion  of  which  was 
improved  in  1873,  is  being  rebuilt  by  Messrs. 
Cowltn  & Sons,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Foster  A Wood.  Tho  premises  had  au  ancient 
origin,  their  founder  being  John  Foster,  who 
flourished  amongst  Bristol  magnates  in  1481. 
An  interesting  feature  in  connexion  with  it  is 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  tlie  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  which  was  bnilt  in  1484.  This  chapel 
is  being  renovated.  The  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  autumn. 

In  building  the  new  Trade  School  in  Unity- 
street,  Collegc-grecn,  the  workmen  of  Messrs. 
Brock  & Bruce  came  upon  a piece  of  paving  of 
encaustic  tiles  of  very  ancient  design.  It  is  sup- 
posed, from  their  appearance  aud  situation,  that 
the  tiles  formed  part  of  the  floor  of  the  transept 
of  the  chapel  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site, 
and  which  were  afterwards  put  roughly  together, 
in  tho  position  in  which  they  were  found.  Near 
the  same  spot  a large  stone  coffin  was  found 
with  the  bones  of  several  persons.  Other 
human  remains  have  been  found  in  wbat,  no 
doubt,  was  formerly  the  burying-place  of  the 
Hospital  of  tho  Bons  Homraes  or  Begging 
Friars. 

Tho  St.  George’s  School  Board,  the  Bristol 
School  Board,  and  the  Bedminster  School  Board 
are  all  contemplating  building  new  schools  or 
additions  to  tho  old  ones  ; and  the  Bristol  Board 
have  now  in  course  of  erection  several  large 
buildings. 


THE  USE  OF  TIN-PLATES  IN 
BUILDING. 

Tinned  iron  is  protected  from  rust  only  as 
far  as  it  is  covered  by  the  tin,  and  any  portions 
which  the  tin  docs  not  cover,  either  from 
original  defects  in  manufacture  or  from  sub- 
sequent wear,  are  liable  to  rust.  They  rust 
even  more  rapidly  than  untinned  iron,  becau.se 
the  contact  of  iron  and  tin  produces  a galvanic 
connexion  ; the  former  being  positively  and  the 
latter  negatively  electrical.  Thus  when  ex- 
posed to  damp  the  positively  electrical  metal  is 
specially  affected  by  the  oxygen  in  the  water. 
Hence  the  oxidation  or  rustiug  takes  place. 

Herr  Karmarsch,  in  his  “ Handbook  of 
Mechanical  Technology,”  gives  the  above  ex- 
planation of  tbe  process  of  oxidation  to  which 
tin  plates  are  subject,  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  this  point  tho  diminution  in  their 
employment  for  the  purpose  indicated  has  been 
attributed. 

A leading  organ  of  tbe  German  metal-working 
industry  maintains,  however,  that  tin-plates 
have  as  a rule  been  found  durable.  The  some- 
what lighter  tinning  of  the  plates  now  produced 
does  not  really  affect  their  durability,  it  is 
argued ; inasmuch  as  they  are  rarely  used 
without  being  painted.  Besides,  it  is  remarked 
that  a thicker  coating  of  tin  can  be  given  if 
orders  for  this  special  make  arc  placed  in  suffi- 
cient quantity ; while  the  so-callcd  dull  plates 
covered  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  are 
specially  recommended  for  use  in  building.  | 


THE  BBADFORD  CHIMNEY  DISASTER. 

The  inquest  * was  resumed  on  the  25bh  ult., 
before  Mr.  .T.  G.  Hutchinson,  Borough  Coroner, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seddon,  R.E.,  on 
behalf  of  tho  Horae  Office.  Mr.  E.  Tindal 
Atkinson,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  trustees 
of  the  lat®  Sir  H.  W.  Rijiley,  owners  of  the 
mill;  Mr.  Scott,  solicitor,  represented  the 
relatives  of  some  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Francis  Haley,  of  Vere-street,  Bowling, 
steward  to  tho  trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Ripley,  was  among  tho  witnesses  examined. 
He  said  : — During  Sir  Henry’s  lifetime  I acted 
for  him.  I had  no  conne.xion  with  the  erection 
of  the  chimney.  The  property  first  came 
under  my  caro  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  As  a 
rule,  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  all  matters  con- 
nected with  repairs  before  Sir  Henry,  while 
Sir  Henry  was  in  Parliament  and  at  Bedstone. 
Within  the  last  two  years  he  came  over  once  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  look  over  his  property. 
On  each  occasion  I went  round  the  mill  property 
with  him,  and  he  minutely  examined  all  the 
works  and  pointed  out  what  repairs  he  thought 
necessary.  During  my  stewardship  I am  not 
aware  that  any  pointing  or  repairs  were  done 
at  the  chimney  which  formed  part  of  tho  pro- 
perty. For  the  last  ten  years  I have  been  in 
tho  mill-yard  and  have  seen  the  chimney.  I 
saw  cracks  in  the  angle  of  tho  chimney 
13  yards  or  14  yards  from  the  ground,  and 
about  two  yards  along.  I could  scarcely  have 
got  my  finger  into  the  cracks.  I drew  Sir 
Henry’s  attention  to  thorn  tbe  first  time  he 
came.  He  did  not  consider  it  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance, and  no  instructions  were  given  to  me 
in  reference  to  it.  I noticed  a further  crack  on 
tho  east  face  of  tho  chimney  about  twelve 
months  ago.  It  commenced  about  seven  yards 
from  tho  ground,  and  continued  upwards  about 
ten  yards.  The  other  crack  was  still  there. 
I drew  Sir  Henry’s  attention  to  the  second 
crack.  I do  not  recollect  auy  remark  he  made, 
or  how  long  it  was  before  he  came.  I observed 
nothing  more  of  importance  till  Wednesday,  the 
20th  of  December,  when,  as ’I  was  passing  uj) 
tbe  mill-yard  and  looked  at  the  chimney,  I could 
see  daylight  through  a bulge.  I saw  daylight 
between  the  two  cracks,  which  were  between 
two  and  three  yards  apart. 

Had  any  part  of  tho  outer  case  then  fallen  ? — 
No. 

How  far  did  the  bulge  extend? — Two  or 
three  yards  in  length. 

Did  you  see  any  other  cracks  ? — No. 

Had  either  of  the  two  cracks  increased  in 
width  ? — The  one  I had  first  observed  appeated 
a week  or  two  before  to  be  wider.  The  chimney 
seemed  to  lean  to  the  south-east. 

Had  you  ever  any  complaint  from  any  of  the 
tenants  or  otheis  as  to  the  condition  of  tho 
chimney  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  any  before 
the  1st  of  December  last. 

Examination  continued. — In  the  interview  I 
had  with  Mr.  Humphries  on  the  Wednesday  he 
said  that  when  tbe  chimney  was  straightened 
the  throughs  were  broken  for  10  yards  or 
12  yards,  and  that  his  foreman,  Miles  Moulson, 
had  told  him  so.  I said,  ‘‘  I should  like  to  hear 
him  say  that  myself.”  He  took  me  to  Moulson, 
who  said  the  throughs  were  broken  when  the 
wedges  were  withdra'wn.  I met  Mr.  Fred 
Ripley  by  appointment  on  December  21st.  Mr. 
Humphries  was  with  us.  Mr.  Fred  Ripley 
went  to  the  place  where  I bad  seen  daylight 
through  the  bulge,  and  looked  at  the  chimney. 
Mr.  Humphries  said,  “ I think  it  is  the  outer 
case  that  is  leaving  the  chimney.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  chimney  fall- 
ing.” He  told  Mr.  Ripley  what  Moulson  had 
said  about  the  throughs.  Mr.  Ripley  went  to 
Miles  Moulson,  who  again  described  how  the 
throughs  had  been  broken.  Mr.  Fred  Ripley, 
turning  to  me,  said,  “ Who  is  Mr.  Humphries  ? ” 

I answered,  “He  is  a man  I have  great  con- 
fidence in  as  a practical  builder.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  has  done  tho  practical  part  of  chimney 
building  himself.”  I afterwards  observed  to 
Mr.  Fred  Ripley,  “We  must  have  some  pro- 
fessional man ; Ido  not  understand'ebimneys.” 
He  then  said,  “ Whom  do  you  consider  the  best 
man  in  Bradford  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
matterof  this  sort  P ” I turned  to  Humphries, 
and  asked  whom  he  considered  to  bo  the  best 
man  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  Mr. 
Humphries  replied  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Andrews  was  as  good  a man  as  could  be  got. 
His  firm  were  the  architects  for  tho  chimney, 


* See  pp.  60,  90,  126,  ante. 
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and  liad  built  as  many  chimneys  as  any  firm 
in  Bradford.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fred 
Ripley,  I asked  Mr.  Andrews  to  meet  Mr.  Fred 
Ripley  and  myself  at  three  that  afternoon. 
Mr.  Andrews  came  at  the  time  fixed,  and  looked 
at  the  chimney  at  various  points,  ascending  a 
ladder  which  was  against  the  stable.  He  then 
consulted  with  Mr.  Humphries,  and  afterwards 
said  there  would  be  no  danger  in  takinc  down 
the  bulge.  It  would  be  well,  he  said,  to  go  into 
the  flues  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  cracks  inside  the  chimney. 
No  orders  were  given  at  that  time  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  to  the  chimney.  I and  Mr. 
Fred  Ripley  and  Mr.  Andrews  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  IVe  examined  the  plans  of 
the  chimney.  It  was  decided  that  the  bulge 
should  be  taken  out  on  the  Saturday,  after  the 
mill  hands  had  left.  Mr.  Fred  Ripley  told  me 
to  order  Mr.  Humphries  to  do  the  work  as 
arranged.  I told  Mr.  Humphries  that  I should 
be  there  to  see  him  Avhen  he  commenced 
work.  I watched  the  taking  down  of  tho 
loose  portion  of  the  chimney  on  the  Satur- 
day, after  which  I wrote  to  Mr.  Henry 
Ripley.  I saw  that  the  inner  coating  was 
sound,  and  I formed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
no  danger.  I told  Humphries  to  make  a good 
job  of  it,  and  do  it  quickly.  Mr.  Humphries 
asked,  “ Do  you  wish  my  men  to  work  on 
Sunday  ?"  I replied,  “ Every  hour  of  daylight 
until  it  is  finished.”  I then  wrote  to  Mr.  F. 
Ripley.  Mr.  Andrews  was  at  the  place  on 
Sunday  at  noon ; I was  there  three  times  on 
the  Sunday,  and  saw  the  men  at  work.  On 
Sunday  I complained  that  the  men  were  going 
on  slowly,  but  Mr.  Humphries  said  it  was  very 
risky,  and  that  he  dare  not  trust  his  men  under 
till  scaffolding  was  put  up.  The  men  afterwards 
left  work  on  account  of  the  rain.  I made  no 
further  communication  to  Mr.  Henrv  Ripley. 
He  was  at  the  mill  on  the  day  before  the 
chimney  fell.  After  I saw  that  the  inner 
case  was  sound  on  Saturday,  I left  the  work 
entirely  in  charge  of  Mr.  Humphries.  I next 
saw  Mr.  Andrews  at  the  place  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

By  Colonel  Seddon. — I have  never  heard  of. 
any  examination  of  the  chimney  ; in  fact,  it 
never  has  been  examined  for  six  or  seven  years. 
A man  went  inside  the  flue  to  clean  it  every 
eighteen  mouths.  I thought  that  the  damage 
was  confined  to  the  outer  case,  and  that  there- 
fore there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  I ordered 
the  work  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible,  not 
because  I apprehended  danger,  but  because  I 
wished  it  to  be  done  before  the  hands  came  on 
the  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  William  Beanland,  Horton-lane,  builder, 
said  that  he  examined  the  chimneyat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  and  that  he  agreed  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Humphries. 

By  Lieut. -Col.  Seddon. — I would  not  have 
constructed  a chimney  of  such  materials  as 
this.  My  opinion  is  founded  on  what  I saw  of 
the  chimney  both  before  and  after  it  fell.  The 
outer  shell  would  have  been  better  if  the  wall 
stones  had  been  broader  on  the  bed.  The 
throughs  were  mostly  broken.  The  packing 
was  very  common,  and  should  have  been  of 
solid  brick. 

On  the  2Gth  ult.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Greenwood,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Green- 
wood Co.,  who  occupied  part  of  the  Newland 
Mill,  and  several  of  whose  workpeople  were 
killed  by  the  fall  of  the  chimney,  deposed  that 
ho  observed  slight  cracks  in  the  chimney  almost 
from  the  time  of  his  taking  the  mill,  ten  years 
ago.  In  October  last  he  noticed  the  cracks  had 
increased  in  width,  and  be  spoke  to  Sir  H. 
Ripley’s  agent,  and  advised  him  to  have  the 
chimney  examined.  Mr.  Haley  subsequently 
told  him  that  an  examination  showed  that  the 
chimney  was  perfectly  safe,  the  outer  shell 
only  having  given  way.  About  a week  before 
the  accident  he  again  complained  to  Mr,  Haley, 
and  either  immediately,  or  within  a few  days 
afterwards,  be  saw  workmen  employed  on  the 
chimney.  It  was  also  agreed  between  them 
that  Mr.  Moulson,  a builder,  should  be  called  in 
to  examine  and  rojtort  on  it.  Getting  nervous 
about  the  state  of  the  chimney,  witness  took 
the  precaution  of  increasing  the  insurance  upon 
his  life.  To  prevent  injury  from  the  falling  of 
bricks  from  its  bulged  shell,  lie  also  removed 
his  horse  from  the  stable  near  the  chimney.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  accident  he  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Webster  Moulson,  the  builder  engaged 
in  its  repair,  that  it  leaned  over  on  the  side 
where  the  bulge  was,  but  Mr.  Moulson  said  he 
had  plumbed  it  from  Castle-street,  and  found  it 


to  be  straight.  Mr.  Moulson  assured  him  the 
chimney  was  safe. 

Mr.  William  Humphries,  a member  of  the 
firm  which  originally  built  the  chimney,  said 
some  months  ago  Mr.  Haley  asked  him  to  look 
at  the  chimney.  There  was  one  small  crack  in 
it,  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  most  chimneys. 
Witness  said,  “ I cannot  tell  anything  until  we 
go  up  to  look,”  but  this  was  not  done,  and  no 
repairs  were  executed  for  some  time  after. 
Last  October  witness  was  engaged  on  some  of 
Sir  Henry  Ripley’s  property,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newlands  Mill,  and  several  times 
“sighted”  the  chimney.  He  noticed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  chimney  had  lost  its 
“ batter,”  and  was  leaning  towards  Castle-street. 
He  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr.  Haley, 
althongh  he  saw  him  frequently.  On  the 
Thursday  before  Christmas  Day  Mr.  Haley 
called  him  to  look  at  the  chimney.  A portion 
of  the  outer  case  seemed  about  to  fall,  but  the 
inner  case  exposed  appeared  perfectly  sound. 
He  feared  some  of  the  outer  case  might  come 
down,  but  he  never  thought  there  was  any 
danger  of  the  chimney  falling.  From  his 
examination  of  tho  ruins,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  was  as  good  as  could 
be  expected.  The  material  used,  however,  was 
of  the  commonest  kind  above  ground.  Tho 
backing  below  the  ground  was  veiy  good,  and  it 
could  not  be  got  out  without  wedges.  As  a 
practical  man,  he  did  not  think  the  foundations 
had  anything  to  do  with  tho  fall  of  the  chimney. 
He  should  have  no  hesitation  in  building  a 
chimney  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  fallen  one  upon 
the  present  foundations,  but  he  should  not  like 
to  build  it  in  the  same  way,  because  the  three 
parts  of  the  chimney  would  not  settle  together. 
At  witness’s  snggestion,  Mr.  Andrews,  a member 
of  the  firm  of  architects  who  built  the  chimney, 
was  called  in,  and  both  of  them  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  the  outsido  shell  was 
affected,  and  that  the  chimney  was  perfectly 
safe. 

By  Mr.  Scott. — From  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
red  brick  lining  in  pulling  down  the  stump  of  the 
chimney,  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Andrews 
and  himself  had  examined  the  inside  instead  of 
only  examining  the  outside  of  the  chimney,  they 
would  have  come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

The  proceedings  were  continued  on  Monday 
last,  when  Mr.  Webster  Moulson,  of  4(i,  Holme 
Top-lane,  Horton,  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Humphries  & Moulson,  contractors,  was  the 
first  witness  called.  Examined  by  Col.  Seddon, 
he  said  ; — My  opinion  is  that  the  fall  of  the 
chimney  was  entirely  due  to  the  dislodgment  of 
the  stones  and  the  crashing  of  the  masonry  at 
the  point  where  it  was  cut  into,  and  that  if  it 
had  not  been  cut  into  it  would  still  be  standing, 
although  it  might  have  gone  13  in.  or  more  out 
of  plumb.  I ground  this  opinion  upon  my 
knowledge  of  other  chimneys,  similarly  con- 
structed, still  standing,  although  they  are  more 
out  of  plumb.  I formed  the  opinion  that  the 
chimney  got  out  of  batter  through  the  action 
upon  the  point  where  it  had  been  cut  through, 
caused  by  the  continual  rocking.  The  chimney 
liad  been  weakened  at  this  point. 

Mr.  John  Waugh,  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  practising  at  Bradford,  said 
that  he  had  assisted  Lieut.-Colonel  Seddon  in 
his  investigation  respecting  the  fallen  chimney. 
He  was  first  on  the  ground  on  the  9th  of 
January,  when  he  saw  the  stump  of  the  chim- 
ney and  the  fallen  d^bvis.  The  material  of 
which  tho  chimney  had  been  composed  was 
very  much  crushed  and  broken.  He  found  a 
greater  quantity  of  powdered  lime  than  he  had 
anticipated.  He  did  not  find  any  large  portions 
of  the  chimney  adhering  together.  There  were 
also  more  large  lumps  of  mortar,  evidently 
from  the  hearting  or  backing,  than  he  expected. 
He  noticed  that  the  lime  in  the  mortar  had 
not  been  riddled.  'Ihe  mortar  used  for  the 
outer  casing  was  of  a much  better  quality, 
and  had  been  riddled.  That  also  applied  to  the 
mortar  on  the  red-brick  lining.  He  found  some 
of  the  mortar  and  tho  stones  in  the  backing 
coated  with  soot,  which  he  also  found  upon 
some  of  the  stones  that  had  formed  the 
outer  casing.  Some  soot-stained  stones  were 
among  the  debris  on  the  side  of  the  yard 
towards  which  the  chimney  fell,  and  others  near 
the  base  of  the  chimney.  The  outer  casing 
seemed  to  have  been  well  jointed.  Un  some  of 
the  joints  he  found  both  mastic  and  cement, 
which  indicated  that  the  chimney  had  been 
repaired  at  some  time.  Generally  speaking,  the 
stones  he  found  in  the  ruins  had  less  of  mortar 
upon  them  than  he  expected. 


The  Coroner. — Can  you  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  canse  of  the  cracks  iu  the  fire-brick 
lining  ? — The  cause  was  settling  of  the  chimney 
in  more  than  one  direction.  This  settling  might 
be  attributable  to  the  wind,  to  the  subsidence  of 
the  foundations,  or  the  operation  of  straighten- 
ing the  chimney.  Any  of  these  causeswould  be 
assisted  by  the  natural  expansion  of  the  fire- 
brick lining  itself,  as  a result  of  the  heat  from 
the  flues.  This  should  have  been  left  to  expand 
independently. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  bulging  of  the 
chimney,  as  described  by  the  witnesses  ? — To 
the  subsidence  of  the  backing  or  hearting.  This 
subsidence  has  taken  place  on  the  sides  where 
the  cuts  were  made.  At  first  there  would  be 
cracks  caused  by  compression  of  the  hearting, 
followed  by  cracks  and  bulges.  I should  expect 
tho  breaking  of  the  throughs  to  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  this  subsidence.  There  would, 
however,  be  plenty  of  throughs  higher  up 
that  were  not  broken.  Tho  outer  case  would 
still  have  a tendency  to  support  the  structure, 
but  that  support  would  be  diminished  when  it 
began  to  bulge  out. 

In  your  opinion  what  was  the  catisc  of  the 
fall  of  the  chimney  ? — In  my  oiiinion  tho  fall  of 
the  chimney  was  attributable  to  the  mode 
adopted  in  straightening  it.  The  fii-st  cut  was 
made  between  the  lower  “ eyes  ” and  tho  lower 
long  panels.  The  mode  adopted,  as  described 
by  the  witnesses,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  put 
a limit  to  the  existence  of  the  chimney,  which 
ought  to  have  stood  almost  for  all  time.  By 
the  drawing  out  of  the  iron  wedges  after  the 
first  cutting,  the  chimney  was  brought  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  more  than  half  its  weight 
thus  came  upon  that  side.  The  second  cutting 
was  the  death-blow  of  tho  chimney,  as  it 
shortened  its  eye  very  materially.  The  chimney 
was  cut  through  twice  at  points  about  3 ft.  apart. 
After  that  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  would 
be  as  solid  as  rock,  and  all  the  vibration  would 
be  upon  tho  space  between  the  two  cuttings, 
which  would  bo  gradually  pounded  and  onished 
by  the  weight  above,  some  2,200  tons,  or  equal 
to  O'S  tons  per  superficial  foot,  supposing  the 
weight  to  be  uniformly  distributed.  In  periods 
when  a high  wind  was  blowing,  however,  the 
weight  might  be  brought  almost  entirely  over 
upon  the  side  where  the  cutting  took  place,  aiid 
the  pressure  per  superficial  foot  would  be  at 
least  double.  When  the  wind  blew  the  chimney 
would  rock,  as  all  chimneys  rock,  and  the  mate- 
rial in  the  space  between  the  two  cuttings 
would  be  crushed  and  pounded.  To  me  the 
wonder  is  that  the  chimney  stood  so  long.  The 
same  cause  that  cracked  the  outside  would 
crack  the  inside.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  tho 
shaft  had  been  examined  internally,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  be  bulged  inside  correspond- 
ingly with  the  outside. 

By  Colonel  Seddon. — When  the  chimney  was 
brought  over,  it  must  have  pounded  and  com- 
pressed everything  before  it,  until  it  found  a 
sufficient  bearing  area  without  further  com- 
pression. Considering  that  it  was  a live  and 
not  a dead  load,  that  pressure  must  have  been 
more  than  double  what  it  was  ordinarily.  The 
foundation  yielding  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
primary  cause  of  the  cliimney  having  to  be 
straightened.  An  old  coal-pit  would  not  com- 
mend itself  to  his  mind  as  a suitable  site  upon 
which  to  erect  a chimney  intended  to  be  100 
yards  high  and  4,000  tons  in  weight,  upon  an 
area  of  30  ft.  base,  althongh  shafts  were  sunk 
and  tilled  up  with  concrete. 

The  inquiry  was  concluded  on  Wednesday 
last,  when  Mr.  Waugh,  in  continuation  of  his 
evidence,  said  that  the  two  ^-in.  cuts  made  in 
tho  chimney  to  straighten  it  would  only  have 
bad  the  effect  of  bringing  it  back  15  in.  at 
the  height  of  seventy  yards.  The  fact  that  the 
chimney  was  brought  back  3 ft.  was  due  to  the 
crushing  of  the  masonry  at  the  point  where  the 
structure  was  cut. 

Mr.  Andrews,  the  architect  who  was  called  in 
to  inspect  and  report  on  tho  state  of  the 
chimney  before  it  fell,  said  he  had  not  completed 
his  examination  when  the  catastrophe  occurred. 
Ho  was  waiting  to  see  what  would  bo  the  result 
from  the  external  examination  before  deciding 
to  make  an  internal  examination. 

The  Coroner  having  summed  up  tho  evidence, 
the  jury,  after  deliberating  for  two  hours,  re- 
turned the  following 

Verdict  : — “ We  find  that  the  owners  of  thei 
property  at  Newland  Mills  did  all  that  unprao- 
I tical  men  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  doi 
under  the  circumstances  ; therefore  we  do  not. 
1 attoch  any  blame  to  them,  or  find  them  guilty 
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of  negligence  ; and  Tve  give  our  verdict — ‘Acci- 
dental death.’  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
foundation  was  good  and  the  fall  of  the  chimney 
was  partly  due  to  cutting,  aided  by  the  strong 
wind  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  and  regret 
the  works  were  not  stopped  during  the  repairs.” 


ANCIENT  WATER  COMMUNICATIONS. 

In'  the  recent  explorations  at  Olympia,  the 
(ierman  savans  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  detailed  measurements  of  the  water-com- 
munications which  have  been  discovered.  In- 
vestigations of  a similar  character  have  also 
been  carried  on  in  Italy,  where  an  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made  at  Altri  (near  Rome) 
of  an  old  Roman  aqueduct.  An  inscription  in 
the  town  itself  had  indicated  the  existence  of 
this  aqueduct,  but  from  its  position  there  was 
evidently  a connexion  with  it  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  it  was  to  the  further  researches  made  in 
consequence  of  this  supposition  that  special 
interest  attached.  The  subject  has  been  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tratiou,  and  Dr.  Hagen  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  prosecuting  the  necessary  researches. 
He  was  recently  successful  in  discovering,  at 
Monte  Paielli  (in  the  direction  supposed 
by  him  to  be  the  right  onel,  a lead  pipe 
communication  of  about  -i  in.  in  diameter. 
This  would  have  been  a portion  of 
the  communication  through  which  the  water 
(2,000  years  ago)  was  brought  down  100  yards 
to  the  Cosa  Valley,  and  then  was  brought  up  a 
corresponding  distance  to  Alatri. 


THE  VOTE  FOR  FINE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE, 
Dl'Rixg  the  past  year  the  orders  given  and 
the  works  purchased  for  the  French  nation  by 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  involved  an  outlay 
of  320,000  franca,  or  12,800/.  sterling.  Of  this 
sum,  52,800  francs  (2,112/.)  was  for  original 
paintings,  15,500  francs  (G20/.)  for  copies  of 
Old  Masters,  and  102,000  francs  (7,680/.)  for 
sculpture.  Among  the  most  important  paiut- 
ing.s  purchased  were  the  portrait  of  Lakanal, 
by  Fritel  (2,900  francs)  ; tbo  Battle  of 
Bapaume,  by  Armand  Duinaresq  (12,000frnnc3) ; 
Herculaneum,  by  Hector  Leroux  (6,000  francs)  j 
the  Fetes  at  the  Centenary  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  ten 
water-colours,  by  Eegamey  (75,000  francs)  ; 
and  Orpheus  killed  by  Bacchanals,  by  Bin 
(3,000  francs).  The  works  of  sculpture 
included  the  statue  of  Mariette  Bey,  by  Jacque- 
mart,  for  the  town  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (18,000 
francs)  ; the  statue  of  Rameau,  by  Allesseur, 
and  that  of  Gluck,  by  Cavelier,  both  for  the 
Grand  Opera,  and  each  costing  7,2U0  francs ; 
tlie  bronze  statue  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  by 
Doiiblemard  (8,500  francs)  ; monument  to 
Alexander  Dumas,  a statue  aud  group,  by 
tiustave  Dore  (12,500  francs);  monument  of 
Uouget  de  I’lsle,  for  Choisy-le-Roi  (9,000francs); 
luouument  of  Denfert-Roebereau,  for  Belfort,  a 
group  by  Jlerice  (5,000  francs)  ; a bust  of  i 
Potion,  for  the  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paumo  at 
Versailles,  by  Dupuis  (3,000  francs);  Judith 
and  Holofernes,  by  Lanson  (15,000  francs); 
and  the  Childhood  of  Bacchus,  by  Doublemard 
(8,500  franca). 


THE  STONES  OF  COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

According  to  Prof,  von  Lasaulx,  who  has 
written  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  rock 
employed  in  the  masonry  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
the  quantity  of  stone  used  in  building  the  two 
great  western  towers  between  the  years  1863 
and  1881  alone  was  not  less  than  2,110,000  cwt., 
or  105,500  tons.  The  stone  originally  employed 
in  the  structure  was  a trachyte,  coming  from  the 
Drachenfels  quarries  ; but  as  this  had  proved 
very  subject  to  decay  under  atmospheric  in- 
fiuences,  it  was  decided  to  obtain  other  mate- 
rials on  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  erection. 
Tu  fact,  various  kinds  of  atone  were  used  in  the 
completion  of  tlie  edifice,  such  n.^i  the  Andesite 
cf  IVolkenburg,  Stenzelberg,  and  Bockum  rock, 
Uukel  basalt,  and  Niederniendig  basalt  lava. 
Towards  the  conclusion,  the  well-known  stone 
of  Hcilbronn,  the  excellent  Udelfang  rock,  and 
the  beautiful  stone  from  the  quarries  of  the 
W eser  Gebirg  and  the  Teutoburger  Forest, 
were  chiefly  employed.  The  figures  and  bal- 
dachinos  on  the  outside  of  the  towers  are  almost 
invariably  of  the  warmish  yellowish  Ober- 
kirchen  sandstone ; while  the  ornaments  and 


smaller  sculptures  consist  of  the  easily-worked 
Savonnii^res  limestone.  Thus  almost  all  parts 
of  Germany  have  contributed  their  quota  of 
building  material  to  the  immense  pile. 


A NEW  FEATURE  IN  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Wh.m  maybe  regarded  as  an  architectural 
curiosity,  namely,  a private  mansion  constructed 
of  iron,  a Mr.  Huston,  of  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
America,  contemplates  building.  The  floor  of 
the  hall,  vestibule,  and  library  will  be  laid  with 
polished  cast-iron  tiles,  and  by  using  different 
qualities  of  iron  it  is  considered  that  a very 
pleasing  effect  will  be  produced.  The  other  floors 
of  the  house  will  be  of  stout  iron  plates,  bolted 
together  firmly  to  the  iron  joists.  All  through 
the  house  tho  outside  walls  and  inside  partitions 
will  be  made  of  two  courses  of  iron  plates, 
bolted  together  so  as  to  be  air-tight.  These 
hollow  iron  walls  and  partitions  are  to  be  used 
instead  of  chimneys  and  for  conveying  beat  to 
different  parts  of  the  house,  and  also  for  venti- 
lation. It  is  believed  that  the  heat  passing 
inside  the  walls  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
house  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
All  tho  doors  and  window-sashes  will  be  of 
iron-  The  house  outside  will  be  painted  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  wood.  The  roof  will 
be  of  strong  boiler-plates.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  the  house  an  architectural  and 
scientific  curiosity,  and  to  this  end  most  of  the 
furniture  will  also  be  made  of  iron.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  tho  cost  of  the  house  may  be  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
one,  but  it  is  urged  in  its  favour  that  it  mil  last 
for  centuries  (if  properly  attended  to),  and  that 
no  fire-insurance  will  be  necessary. 


ROYAL  BERKS  HOSPITAL,  READING. 

Thk  new  chapel  at  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Hospital,  Reading,  an  interior  view  of  which 
appeared  in  vol.  xlii.  of  the  Buildvr,  p.  14 
(Jan.  7,  1882),  has  been  opened  by  tho  Bishop 
of  Oxford. 

The  building  is  of  a Classic  character,  though 
somewhat  freely  treated.  The  walls  are  built 
of  Bath  stone  inside  and  out.  The  roof  is  of 
polished  pitch-pine,  with  arcaded  ribs  resting 
upon  panelled  wood  pillars.  The  walla  have 
wooden  dados  of  polished  pitch-pine  and  waluut, 
and  the  stonework  above  is  relieved  by  panels 
of  arabesque  carving,  exceedingly  well  executed 
by  the  late  W.  Finley.  The  seven  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass : that  in  the  chancel 
represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  others  portray 
subjects  of  healing,  three  being  taken  from  the 
Old  and  three  from  the  New  Testament.  The 
artists  are  Jlessrs.  Gibbs  A Howard,  of  Char- 
lotte-street, Fitzroy-square.  The  seats  are  of 
pitch-pine  and  oak,  and  the  pulpit  and  prayer- 
desk  of  oak  and  walnut,  tastefully  carved.  The 
whole  of  the  details  have  been  very  carefully 
carried  out,  and  the  effect  of  the  building, 
although  small,  is  very  good.  Tho  chapel  will 
accommodate  about  lOU,  and  has  cost  about 
2,000/.  It  forms  part  of  a considerable  addi- 
tion which  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
hospital. 

Tho  new  library  is  nearly  completed,  and  we 
may  give  some  particulars  of  that  portion  of 
the  work  when  it  has  been  opened. 

The  builder  employed  upon  the  chapel  is 
Mr.  A.  Sheppard,  of  Reading;  aud  the  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  of  the 
same  town. 


AFFECTATION  IN  ART. 

Sir, — Cordially  as  I agree,  in  the  main,  with 
Mr.  Calderon’s  discourse  against  “Affectation 
in  Art  ” [p.  92,  ante],  yet  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  to  my  mind  that  in  order  to  dis- 
coiu'so  consistently  and  correctly  upon  art,  it  is 
not  alone  sufficient  that  men  be  artists,  but 
that  they  should  also  have  made  the  theory 
of  art,  or  {esthetics,  a special  study.  The 
main  portion  of  Mr.  Calderon’s  discourse  is 
most  ably  and  wisely  directed  against  affectation 
in  art,  and  all  proceeds  well  and  consistently 
till  he  emphatically  exhorts  the  students 
before  him  to  be  “original”!  Now,  sir,  I 
must  here  venture  to  diverge  and  differ  from 
tho  eminent  artist ; for  this,  if  accepted  as  a 
main  principle  of  action,  would  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  what  he  had  previously  inculcated. 
This  striving  to  be  “ original  ” is  the  very  source 
of  eccentricity  and  affectation  in  art.  All  the 
greatest  art  work  is  freest  from  individual  bias 


or  peculiarity  ; it  is  most  like  that  which  we 
should  conceive  would  proceed  from  the  Divine 
Hand, — right  in  every  respect, — the  standard 
work,  at  which  all  the  best  workmen  would 
aim.  It  is  only  by  aiming  at  this  freedom  from 
every  taint  of  individuality,  of  originality,  that 
affectation  in  art  can  possibly  be  avoided.  All 
art  w)uld  be  at  one  if  it  were  not  for  some 
indivi  Inal  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  an 
artist’s  nature.  It  is  at  this  at-one-ment,  or 
rightness,  divested  of  all  peculiarity,  and  not  at 
“ originality,”  that  students  should  be  exhorted 
to  aim,  if  it  really  be  desired  that  they  should 
avoid  “affectation  in  art.”  Individuality  of 
every  kind  is  an  aberration,  or  differentiation 
from  the  perfect  or  central  form  of  any  species 
of  art.  To  be  original,  therefore,  is  to  differ  in 
some  way  or  other  from  the  typal  condition  of 
art ; or,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  peculiar  or 
affected,  unless,  indeed,  the  artist’s  originality 
consist  in  being  right  amidst  the  general  pursuit 
of  wrong.  Aristotle  puts  the  matter  thus, — 
“Art  commences  when,  from  a great  number 
of  experiences,  one  general  conception  is 
formed;  and  again,  “ Experience  is  tbo  know- 
ledge of  individual  things ; art  is  that  of 
universals.”  In  respect  to  thought  this  uni- 
versal is  that  common-sense  which  underlies 
every  aberration  of  opinion  on  any  special 
subject,  and  which  is  only  another  title  for  that 
“sanity”  which  Mr.  Calderon  so  justly  says 
“brings  men  nearer  to  tho  divine.”  It  has, 
however,  most  unfortunately  come  to  be 
believed  that  in  order  to  be  divine  in  art,  an 
artist’s  works  ought  to  exhibit  the  dominance 
of  any  sense  but  that  of  common  sense. 

If  it  be  argued  that  in  this  sublunary  and 
imperfect  state  we  are  scarcely  prepared  for 
that  tiniversal  art  we  have  already  referred  to, 
it  will,  nevertheless,  be  perceived  that  it  be- 
hoves artists  to  moderate  their  individuality  .or 
originality,  and  if  unable  entirely  to  divest 
themselves  of  it,  at  least  to  mitigate  and  reduce 
it  to  a minimum.  Humanity  in  its  tastes  is, 
doubtless,  a most  complex  subject  of  study,  for 
this  unity  of  style,  this  universal  style,  free 
from  all  affectations,  or  peculiarities,  would 
become  monotonous  by  constant  repetition ; and, 
from  the  monotonous,  human  nature  is  apt  to 
fly  to  change.  It  is  in  this  tendency  to  change 
that  the  original,  the  affected,  has  its  raison 
d'dtrc  ; it  is  a reaction  or  foil  in  its  novelty  ; it 
is  for  a time  a delusion  and  a snare,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  leads  men  to  prefer  more  propor- 
tioned, more  symmetrical,  more  universal,  work. 

No!  the  exhortation  to  the  student,  for  the 
future,  will  not  bo  to  be  original,  but  to  be 
right ! For  to  be  able  to  say  that  a work  of  art 
were,  in  every  respect,  right,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  pronouncing  it  to  be  perfect  of  its  kind. 
To  be  right  is  the  great  moral  principle  in  the 
conduct  of  art,  as  it  is  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  only  originality  that  is  commendable  is  that 
which  discovers  the  right  way  when  others  have 
been  invariably  and  affectedly  wrong,  or  which 
lights  upon  some  new  vein  of  right-thinking  or 
upon  new  and  great  subjects  for  illustration. 
But  the  mode  and  form  of  art  is  most  perfect 
when  it  is  freest  from  all  bias  of  originality. 
Grecian  art,  of  all  art,  will,  perhaps,  best  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  for  it  is  freest  from  individual 
bias,  aud  at  its  best  most  appears  as  if  it  had  all 
been  executed  by  one  and  tho  same  perfected 
hand.  \V.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  THE  PANTHEON 
AT  ROME. 

Herr  Adler  recently  addressed  the  Berlin 
Architects’  Society  on  tho  question  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Pantheon  and  the  Thermaj 
of  Agrippa.  He  maintained  that  tho  results 
of  the  excavations  made  on  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion indicate  tliat  the  latter  was  an  independent 
building,  aud  that  it  had  been  constructed  in 
imitation  of  similar  edifices  in  Alexandria  and 
other  places,  instead  of  being  a model  of 
original  Roman  architecture. 


America. — A new  altar  and  reredos  have 
just  been  erected  in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  East  Cambridge,  Boston,  U.S.A.  It  has 
been  executed  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugin,  of  ^Ve8tminste^,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton, 
of  Cheltenham.  It  was  made  at  Cheltenham, 
sent  out  to  America,  and  erected  in  the  church  by 
Mr.  Boulton’s  men.  An  east  window  for  the  same 
church  was  made  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  sent  out  at  the  same  time.  Tho 
total  cost  of  these  works  was  2,000/. 
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LIVERPOOL  E^^G1^'EERING  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meetiug  of  tljo  session  was  bold  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-strcot,  Mr.  H.  Bramall,  M.I.C.E., 
President,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper,  entitled 
“Engineering  Notes  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,”  was  read  by  Mr.  John  J.  Potts, 
Assoc.-M.Iust.C.E.  The  author  having  recently 
made  a tour  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
miles  on  the  American  continent,  during  which 
he  visited  the  principal  cities  lying  between  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  Missouri  river,  and 
between  Manitoba  on  the  north  and  Tennessee 
on  the  south,  described  the  various  eights  and 
works  of  engineering  interest  on  the  route, 
which  included  railways,  bridges  and  bridge 
works,  ironworks,  waterworks,  elevators  or 
grain-warehouses,  steamboats,  Ac.,  and  con- 
cluded that  a visit  to  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  much  to  be  learned,  while  tending  to 
soften  insular  prejudices,  strengthens  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  two  countries  j indeed, 
a holiday  cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  that 
country,  where  new  health  is  to  be  gained  from 
entire  change  of  scenery  and  living. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Kni'jhtstone  Island  (Weston-stqier-Mure). — 
Nine  sets  of  designs  have  been  submitted  in 
the  competition  for  laying  out  and  utilising  the 
island  of  Knightstone.  Mr.  W.  Bruce  Gingell, 
architect,  of  Bristol,  was  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  island  as  their  professional 
referee.  After  a public  exhibition  of  the  whole 
of  the  drawings,  at  the  Assembly-rooms, 
Weston-super-Mare,  the  referee  has  awarded 
the  premium  of  50  guineas  to  the  designs 
under  the  motto,  “Justitia,”  of  which  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  of  Wollington- 
chambers,  Bridge-etreet,  Bristol,  was  found  to 
be  the  author.  The  premiated  designs  provide 
for  laying  out  the  island  as  a promenade,  and 
for  the  erection  of  Turkish  baths,  a marine 
hotel,  library,  reading  and  billiard  rooms,  and 
two  boarding-houses.  The  styles  of  architec- 
ture adopted  are.  Oriental  for  the  baths,  and  a 
free  treatment  of  Italian  for  the  other  build- 
ings. The  estimated  cost  is  9,400/. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOL,  SHEFFIELD. 

A GROUP  of  schools  differing  both  in  design 
and  construction  from  any  of  the  twenty-two 
other  sets  of  schools  erected  by  the  Sheffield 
School  Board  were  opened  recently.  It  is  the 
first  school  of  the  series  provided  with  a cen- 
tral hall,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  master's 
platform,  and  surrounding  which,  and  divided 
from  the  hall  by  large  glazed  partitions,  are 
twelve  class-rooms  of  various  sizes.  The  floor 
of  the  ball  is  laid  with  wooden  blocks  on 
concrete  for  the  prevention  of  noise,  thus 
securing  quietness  in  the  working  of  the  school. 
The  upper  portions  of  the  schools  and  class- 
rooms are  plastered  and  finished  in  various 
tints.  The  lower  portions  of  the  hall  and 
corridors  consist  of  white  and  buff  glazed 
bricks,  and  in  the  class-rooms  of  stained  and 
varnished  pitch  pine,  boarding  and  capping. 
The  usual  playgrounds  are  provided,  and  there 
are  also  drinking-fountains  in  them  and  inside 
the  schools.  The  heating  of  the  entire  schools 
is  by  steam,  on  Leeds's  patent  system,  fixed 
by  Messrs.  Longden  A Co.,  Sheffield.  The 
ventilation,  which  is  by  fresh-air  inlet-tubes 
with  regulating  valves,  and  by  Boyle’s  patent 
exhaust  ventilators,  is  found  efficient.  The 
main  block  of  the  buildings  is  in  two  stories, 
and  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a large  well- 
proportioned  fl^che  as  a bell  and  ventilating 
turret.  The  walls  are  of  Walkely  (local)  wall- 
stona,  with  Grenosido  ashlar  dressing,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  black  Westmoreland  slates. 
The  design  is  a free  treatment  of  the  Tudor 
style  successfully  adapted  to  modern  rei|uire- 
ments,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Inno- 
cent, Sheffield,  the  contractors  for  the  whole 
works  being  Messrs.  Chadwick  A Co.,  of  Rother- 
ham. The  contract  amount  is  8,800/.,  aud  the 
total  accommodation  is  for  1,024  scholars. 


Tte  Sportsman’s  Exhibition,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  will  be  open  till 
the  10th.  The  private  view  will  take  place 
this,  Friday,  Febx'uary  2nd.  The  Exhibition 
addresses  itself  to  a large  number  of  persons, 
and  offers  many  points  of  interest. 


BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

A LARGE  market  is  proposed,  as  before 
noted,  to  be  formed  in  Bromjiton-roQd,  opposite 
Pelham-crescent,  for  the  sale  of  provisions. 
The  market  is  intended  to  be  called  South 
Kensington  Market.  Another  market  is  pro- 
posed to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  Harrow- 
road,  between  North  Wharf-road  and  Church- 
place.  This  market  will  occupy  an  area  of 
about  12,000  superficial  feet,  and  is  intended  to 
be  called  Paddington  Market. 

The  Mid  • Loudon  Market  Company  has 
scheduled  a portion  of  the  Victoria  Embankment 
Garden,  near  the  Chai’ing  Cross  Railway  Station, 
York  Gate,  and  the  house  in  Buckingham-street, 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society. 

The  Danish  Church,  High-street,  Poplar, 
which  contains  some  interesting  work  by  Caius 
Cibber,  is  scheduled  by  the  Poplar  and  Canning 
Town  Railway.  The  church  appears  to  belong 
at  present  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 

The  Metropolitan  aud  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Companies  propose  to  take  property 
on  the  east  side  of  Seetbing-lane,  including  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  of  Catherine-court, 
which  consists  of  some  picturesque  Queen  Anne 
bouses.  There  is  a remarkable  jxiece  of  wrought 
ironwork  across  the  entrance  to  the  court. 

The  Bexley  Heath  Railway,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  formed  from  Lee  to  Cray  ford,  has  scheduled 
a portion  of  Eltham  Green. 


SURVEYORSniP. 

Me.  John  Hayward,  Architect,  of  Exeter, 
having  resigned  the  post  of  surveyor  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  a position  he  has 
hold  for  over  thirty  years,  an  election  for  a uew 
surveyor  took  place  last  week.  The  appli- 
cants were; — l^Iessrs.  J.  Crocker,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
R.  Medley  Fulford,  P.R.I.B.A. ; G.  Packham, 
C.  Finn,  J.  M.  Finn,  aud  C.  Cole,  all  architects, 
of  Exeter  J and  Mr.  W.  R.  Bryden,  architect,  of 
Bideford.  The  running  lay  between  Messrs. 
J..M.  Finn,  J.  Crocker,  and  R.  Medley  Fulford. 
Ultimately  the  latter  gentleman  was  elected  by 
a majority  of  two. 


VALUABLE  WEST-END  PROPERTIES  IN 
THE  AUCTION  MART. 

THE  UEMRERS’  MANSIONS. — CKAWLEY’s  HOTEL. 

On  Tuesday  last  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Gals- 
worthy, A Chinnock  submitted  to  competition 
at  the  Auction  Mart  two  important  freehold 
properties.  The  first  offered,  which  was  by 
order  of  the  first  mortgagee,  was  that  in  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  known  as  the  Mem- 
bers’ Mansions,  erected  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  at  a large  outlay,  and  specially  in- 
tended as  re.sidential  chambers  for  members  of 
Parliament.  In  the  descriptive  printed  par- 
ticulars, the  property  was  stated  to  have  its 
main  frontage  on  the  uorth  side  of  Victoria- 
street,  with  a return  frontage  to  Cliapel-street, 
within  a very  short  distance  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Government  Offices,  and 
comprising  five  blocks  of  chambers  and  offices. 
The  buildings  alone,  exclusive  of  the  freehold 
site,  were  said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  100,000/. 
The  estimated  rental  value,  when  fully  let,  was 
stated  to  be  6,000/.  per  annum,  the  present 
actual  rental  being  about  3,500/.  per  annum,  or 
half  the  full  rental  value.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  already  named,  covering  a ground 
area  of  9,712  ft.,  the  property  offered  also  in- 
cluded an  adjoining  corner  plot  of  freehold 
building  laud,  containing  an  area  of  about 
2,488  ft.,  described  as  being  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  banking  premises,  offices,  stores,  or 
chambers.  The  biddings  commenced  with  an 
offer  of  50,000/.,  and  by  advances  of  1,000/.  at 
each  bid,  60,000/.  was  reached ; when,  there 
being  no  further  advance,  the  property  was 
bought  in  at  05,000/. 

The  auctioneer  next  offered  the  freehold 
property  known  as  Crawley’s  York  Hotel,  com- 
prising a block  of  four  residences  in  Albemarle- 
strect,  Piccadilly,  occupying  a site  of  about 
6.800  superficial  feet.  The  premises  were 
described  as  adjoining  the  Royal  Arcade,  pre- 
senting a handsome  elevation,  and  having  a 
frontage  to  Albemarle-street  of  101  ft.,  with  a 
return  frontage  to  Stafford-sircet  of  43  ft.,  aud 
admirably  adapted  for  a first-clas.s  club  or  hotel, 
for  the  latter  of  which  the  tenants  were  ready 


to  take  a lease  at  a fair  rent.  Mr.  Chinnock,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  property,  said  that 
from  bis  personal  knowledge  of  tlie  value  of 
land  in  that  part  of  the  west  end  of  London,  the 
land  alone  upon  which  the  hotel  stood  was 
worth  6/.  per  foot,  which  represented  about 
40,000/.,  aud  he  estimated  the  annual  value  of 
the  four  houses  forming  the  hotel  to  be  400/. 
each.  The  first  offer  was  20,000/.,  and  34,500/. 
being  the  highest  bid,  the  property  was  with- 
drawn at  38,000/. 


VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  IN  EASTCHEAP. 

A Corporation  leasehold  property,  which 
commanded  a large  sum,  was  last  week  offered 
for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart  by  Mr.  V.  Buck- 
laud.  The  property  comprised  the  business 
premises,  No.  33,  Eastcheap.  The  auctioneer, 
in  submitting  the  property,  remarked  that 
although  leasehold  it  was  almost  freehold,  being 
held  from  the  Corporation  upon  a lease  renew- 
able every  fourteen  years,  for  ever.  Ho 
observed  that  the  premises  were  situated  in  the 
best  part  of  Eastcheap,  and  had  recently  been 
rebuilt.  They  had  a frontage  of  18  ft.  10  in.  to 
that  important  City  thoroughfare,  and  included, 
in  addition  to  the  building  in  front,  a large 
warehouse  in  the  rear,  altogether  covering  an 
area  of  2,100  ft.  There  was  a numerous  attend- 
ance of  capitalists  present,  and  a close  aud 
spirited  competition  for  the  property.  The 
first  offer  made  was  10,000/.,  followed  by  an 
immediate  bid  of  12,00oL,  and  by  advances  of 
1,000/.  the  property  was  quickly  brought  up  to 
22,000/.,  and  was  ultimately  sold  for  22,850/. 


GARLANDS  ASYLUM,  CARLISLE. 

The  contract  for  building  the  female  junction 
block,  at  Garlands  Asylum,  has  recently  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Beaty  Brothers,  builders  and  con- 
tractors, Carlisle,  and  the  work  was  commenced 
ontlie  1st  of  February.  The  whole  will  be  built, 
on  as  usual,  with  red  Newbiggin  stone,  relieved 
with  white  quoins  and  strings.  This  block  will 
complete  the  enlargement,  which  has  occupied 
over  four  years,  and  has  all  been  entrusted  to 
the  same  contractors.  The  total  cost  of  the 
enlargement  from  400  to  600  patients  will  cost 
over  25,000/.,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  por- 
tions so  as  to  keep  all  things  in  working  order. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  front  is  about 
1,000  ft.  The  heating  and  steam  power  for  the 
works  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Haydoii 
A Sons,  of  Manchester,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Blake.  The  plans,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  asylum,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Cory,  architect 
and  county  surveyor,  Carlisle.  Mr.  Plant  lias 
been  clerk  of  works  for  over  five  years. 


NOTTINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  instructions  for  the  above-named 
are  expressed  with  admirable  clearness ; but 
the  terms  of  the  contest  include  some  doubtful 
stipulations,  on  which  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
profession  should  express  its  opinion.  In 
default  of  an  abler  hand,  I ask  your  permission 
to  state  what  these  points  are. 

Tho  first  is,  that  the  Corporation  “will 
provide  tho  quantities.”  In  my  opinion,  the 
architect  ought  to  have  the  option  of  doing 
this  work  himself  (as  is  the  practice  in  the 
Northern  counties),  or  of  appointing  some  one 
to  do  it.  The  translation  of  the  design  into 
measurements  is  a work  which  may  very  easily 
be  done  iu  such  a way  that  tho  Corporation  will 
find  themselves  bound  to  reject  the  tenders ; 
and  I submit  that  if  the  chosen  competitor  has 
no  control  over  this  part  of  the  business,  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  he  knows  not  what  or  whom, 
and  his  work  may  be  thrown  on  his  hands 
without  any  fault  of  his. 

Then,  the  first  premium  (300/.)  is  to  “ merge 
in  the  commission  if,”  Ac.,  Ac.  How  well  this 
shameful,  paltry  phrase  is  known  to  persons 
who  draw  up  these  documents ! By  implica- 
tion, the  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  discharge 
the  “best  man,”  after  getting  bis  design  out  of 
him,  by  paying  him  300/.  for  designing  a 
building  which  will  cost,  it  is  said,  100,000/. 

If  the  Corporation  engage  a qualified  man  to 
do  this  work,  they  must  pay  him  from  1,000  to 
1,200  guineas.  W’bat  inducement  then  remains  : 
to  tho  “ competent  and  experienced  architects,”  ■ 
whom  the  Corporation  expressedly  invite  to  ^ 
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join  in  tbo  competition,  when  the  prospect  of 
further  emolument  is  uuccrtaiu  ? 

Further,  all  “ premiated  <losinns  ai'O  to 
become,  and  to  remain,  the  property  of  the 
Corporation,” — there  being  a second  pi*cmiura 
of  200f.,  and  a thii-d  of  lOUh  The  Corporation 
evidently  intend  to  get  mucdi  for  their  money  ; 
indeed,  a groat  deal  more  than  it  ought  to  buy. 
Such  is  the  wretched,  moan  spirit  in  which 
public  bodies  in  Kngland  enter  upon  a building 
project.  Ill  other  countries, — countries  far 
poorer,-  - they  know  better  how  to  build,  and 
how  to  pay  their  advisers. 

But  the  most  striking  novelty  is  the  pro- 
vision that  ‘‘  the  whole  of  the  contract  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  prepared  by  the  elected 
architect  for  the  buildings,  are  to  bo  given 
into  the  possession,  and  to  become  the 
property,  of  the  Corporation ! ” It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  object  is  to  be  served  by 
this  stipulation,  unless  it  be  to  fill  up  a nook 
in  the  new  buildings.  \Vill  tiiis  arrange- 
ment include  the  detail  drawings,  or  not  ? 
Why  do  not  the  Corporation  demand  to  have 
the  architect’s  letters,  his  tee-square,  his 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  d'c.,  as  well  ? 

Finally,  no  travelling  expenses  will  be  paid, 
so  that  non-residents  will  bo  taxed  to  that 
extent  in  favour  of  the  omniscient  and  gifted 
” local  man,”  who  nearly  always  comes  in 
first. — Accept  sentiments  of  my  esteem, 

A COU.NTUY  AlicniTECT. 


BRISTOL  MASTKR-BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  DINNER. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  and  dinnerof  the  Bristol 
Master  Builders’  Association  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol. 
Until  the  election  of  a president  for  the  coming 
year,  which  took  jilacc  towards  the  end  of  the 
evening,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  retiring 
president  (Mr.  W.  11.  Cowlin).  There  was  alarge 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Association  and 
friends,  and  a very  pleasant  evening  was  spent. 
After  the  loyal  toasts  and  that  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  been  drunk,  the  business  portion  of 
the  meeting  was  transacted,  it  being  commenced 
by  the  chairman  reading  the  annual  report, 
which  contained  the  following  passage  : — 

“The  principal  feature  of  the  year  was,  perhaps, 
the  action  taken  by  the  Association  with  a view  to 
modify  the  rules  that  existed  between  employers 
and  employed,  resulting,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the 
abandonment  of  all  such  rules.  Your  committee 
would  wish  to  state  tiiat  such  an  important  step  was 
not  taken  until  after  the  workmen  had  refused  to 
try  the  experiment  for  a twelvemomb,  and  not  then 
until  the  question  had  been  thoroughly  debated, 
numerous  meetings  having  been  held,  deputations 
received,  aud  correspondence  takea  place  on  the 
subject.  Your  comuiittee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
ability  on  the  part  of  employers  to  make  such  rules 
and  arrangements  best  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  particular  eases  cannot  but  bo  a step  in  the  ri'^ht 
direction  ; while  tho  payment  of  workmen  according 
to  their  value  and  the  state  of  tbo  labour  market  is 
a fair  condition  for  the  employer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ought  to  induce  operatives  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  so  be  in  a position  to  obtain  tho  highest 
rates.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
chairman,  who  said  ho  had  been  president  of 
the  Association  for  five  years,  next  nominated, 
as  the  new  president,  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  who  was 
unanimously  elected. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  KOE  LETTEBS  PATENT. 

213.  E.  A.  Showell  and  C.  Turner,  Birming- 
ham. Sash  and  casement  fastenings.  Jan.  13, 
1883. 

220.  G.  Davis,  Aherystwith  ; W.  Jones, 
Llannon  ; and  R.  Girdwood,  Edinburgh.  Chim- 
ney cowls  and  ventilators.  Jan.  15,  1883. 

234.  J.  Hudson,  Bolton.  Apparatus  for 
holding  and  releasing  roller  blinds.  Jan,  15, 
1883. 

238.  n.  H.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets, 
&c.  (Com.  by  J.  Bennor,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A.) 
Jan.  15,  1883. 

240.  R.  Stone,  London.  Jlanufacture  of 
artificial  stone,  &c.  Jan.  15,  1883. 

244.  W.  Wright,  Droylsdeu.  Latches  for 
doors,  &c.  Jan.  1(5,  1883. 

254.  A.  Frank,  Charlottenburg,  Germany. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Pat<?ut  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street, 


Manufacture  of  porous  silieious  material  for 
building  purposes.  Jan.  IG,  1883. 

280.  J.  II.  Starling,  Erith,  and  E.  A.  May, 
Belvedere.  Manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles, 
cement,  &c.  Jan.  17,  1883. 

290.  J.  D.  Sprague,  Londou.  Fastenings  for 
blinds  and  sash  cords,  d'c.  Jan.  18,  1883. 

309.  L.  Hart,  Hull.  Construction  of  factory 
chimney  shafts.  Jan.  18,  1883. 

330.  A.  Dowson,  Loudon.  Groynes  for  pro- 
tecting foreshores.  Jan.  20,  1883. 

336.  J.  W.  Blakey,  Leeds.  Preventing  tho 
freezing  of  water  in  water-closets,  etc.  Jan.  20, 
1883. 

341.  T.  Trier,  London.  Dressing  stone,  Ac. 
Jan.  20,  1883. 

352.  J.  M.  Hart,  London.  Fire-resisting 
doors,  &c.  Jun.  22,  1883. 

387.  G.  F.  Ilarrington,  Ryde.  Ventilating 
sewers.  Jan.  24,  1883. 

389.  E.  Verity,  J.  M.  Verity,  and  B.  Banks, 
Leeds.  Window  stays  or  holders.  Jan.  24, 
1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Jan.  16,  1883. 

4-, 353.  H.  Pearce,  London.  Apparatus  for 
opening,  closing,  aud  securing  fanlights,  case- 
ments, sashes,  Ac.  Sept.  13,  1882. 

4,995.  T.  Kay,  Stockport.  Apparatus  for 
warming  and  lieating  rooms,  Ac.  Oct.  20, 1882. 

Jan.  19,  1883. 

4,423.  W.  H.  Lake,  London.  Composition 
for  the  preservation  of  wood,  stone,  Ac.  (Com. 
by  A.  Buzolich  and  T.  K.  Smith,  Melbourne, 
Victoria).  Sept.  16,  1882. 

4,430.  J.  Imray,  London.  Waterclosets,  Ac. 
(Com.  by  R.  H.  Lccky  and  J.  Hay,  Pittsburg, 
U.S.A.).  Sept.  18,  1882. 

4,811.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Door  stops  or 
checks.  (Com.  by  G.  R.  Elliott,  Boston,  aud 
J.  M.  Winslow  and  T.  E.  Clary,  Norwood, 
U.S.A.).  Oct.  10,  1S82. 

Jan.  23,  1883. 

4,449.  W.  G.  Stevens,  Bristol.  Combined 
range  and  register  grates.  Sept.  19,  1882. 

4,462.  J.  McPhail,  Loudon.  Chimuev-tops, 
Ac.  Sept.  19,  1882. 

4,466.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Apparatus  for 
closing,  Ac.,  window  and  other  frames.  (Com. 
by  A.  Descaves  aud  D.  Hallet,  Paris.)  Sept. 
19,  1882. 

5,778.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Window 
sash-fastehings.  Dec.  5,  1882. 

Jun.  26,  1883. 

4,514.  J.  W.  Cook,  London.  Temporary  par- 
titions for  rooms,  Ac.  Sept.  22,  1882. 

4,5y2.  H.  Blair,  Glasgow.  Ventilating  appli- 
ances for  soil-pipes,  Ac.  Sept.  27,  1882. 

5,685.  F.  Smith,  Londou.  Walls,  arches,  Ac. 
Nov.  29,  1882. 

5,848.  J.  W.  Butler,  Blackheath.  Indurating 
artificial  stone.  Dec.  7,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Fublishfd  during  the  Week  ending  January  20,  1883, 
2,656.  J.  Harris,  London.  Means  for  holding 
up  windows.  June  6,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Rollers  are  plaeod  in  (lie  sides  of  the  sliding  window, 
wliich  are  forced  against  the  frame  by  springs. 

2,772.  R.  \V.  Hutchings,  London.  Blahs  of 
plaster  or  composition  for  ceilings.  June  13, 
iS82.  Price  2d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  Xo.  1,665  of  1876,  in 
uiiililng  the  slabs  of  plaster,  Ac.,  upon  coarse  canvas  or 
wire  netting  in  long  lengths.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,84-4.  J.  H.  Browne,  Cloobury  Mortimer- 
ilanufacture  of  panels,  boards,  Ac.  June  16, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

These  are  made  of  leather  cuttings,  curriers'  shaviiige, 
Ac.,  which  aro  reduced  (o  pulp,  and  (hen  pressed  into  the 
form  required. 

2,718.  T.  Ggdcii,  Burnley.  Stoves,  Ac.  June 
9,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  back  of  the  stove  presents  to  the  fire  a coneave  far.- 
in  which  are  formed  fluliugs  or  nir-pusaages  to  consume  the 
smoke. 

2,815.  A.  B.  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Apparatus 
for  ventilating,  cooling,  and  distributing  air. 
Jiiue  15,  1882.  Price  8d. 

The  veutilating-fnii  is  driveu  by  three  single-acting 
cylinders,  aud  connected  with  the  shafts  are  two  other  seta 
of  eyliuclers,  one  of  which  draws  in  the  air  aud  compresses 
it  when  it  is  p.issed  to  the  other  set,  where,  by  expansion,  I 
it  is  cooled,  Theuce  it  passes  to  the  fan.  J 


2,859.  H.  C.  Tucker,  Peterborough.  Sash 
weight  attachments  for  sash-windows.  June 
17,  1882.  Price  2d. 

A catch  is  secured  on  the  sash-frame  which,  when  turned, 
passes  through  a mortise  to  lock  the  suspending  shp  aud 
prevent  the  weight  from  falling.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

2,882.  W.  S.  Laycock,  Sheffield.  Self-acting 
window  - blind  apparatus.  June  19,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

The  blind  is  rolled  round  a spring  roller,  and  a roclring- 
bar  engages  ratchet-teoth  on  the  roller  to  iwevent  its  being 
woxiud  up,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  bhud  is  lifted,  tlie 
roekiug-bar  is  also  disengaged  aud  tho  roller  revolves. 
{Pro.  Pro.) 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MARKETS. 

The  promoters  of  the  South  Kensington 
Markets  scheme, — a scheme,  as  already  men- 
tioned by  us,  which  provides  for  the  erection  of 
a market  and  other  buildings  on  an  area  of 
about  7 acres  of  land,  in  the  Fulham-road,  oppo- 
site tho  now  South-Western  terminus, — have 
instructed  Messrs.Perry  A Reed,  of  the  Adelphi, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings  for  the  new 
buildings,  and  Messrs.  Hills-Owen  A Ehvea,  of 
Victoria-street,  to  act  as  consulting  engineers. 
The  promoters  of  the  Paddington  Market 
scheme  have  also  appointed  the  same  gentle- 
men to  act  as  their  professional  advisers. 


ACTION  AGAINST  MESSRS.  LUCAS  A 
AIRD. 

A CLAIM  FOR  WAITING. 

A CLAIM  of  a novel  character  was  last  week 
made  in  tho  Guildfiird  County  Court  against 
Messrs.  Lucas  A Aird,  the  well  - known  builders 
and  contractors.  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  aro  the 
contractors  forthe  Kingston  and  Guildford  Railway, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  employed  a navvy  named  Smart.  Some  short 
time  since  Smart  was  dismissed  from  the  delendanta’ 
service,  and  he  now  claimed  ds.  Sd.,  the  lo.-a  which 
he  alleged  he  had  sustained  by  having  had  to  wait 
two  days  for  his  wages.  He  said  he  was  suddenly 
discharged  on  the  Wednesday,  and  on  applying  for 
bis  wages,  ho  was  told  that  he  must  wait  for  them 
until  Saturday. 

Mr.  Freeman,  cashier  for  the  defendants,  ap- 
peared on  their  behalf  to  prove  custom. 

The  Judge,  Mr.  Lushingcon,  told  tho  plaintiff  that 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  as.cist  him,  and  obserted 
that  if  every  person  who  ha<i  to  wait  for  money 
could  make  a claim  for  the  waiting,  a good  many  of 
them  would  become  wealthy. 

Judgment  for  the  defendants. 


CASE  UNDER  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 
ACT. 

BEVAN  V.  TROW. 

Tills  case  (heard  in  the  Walsall  County 
Court  on  the  25th  of  January,  before  Mr.  W.  D. 
Grilfith,  judge,  and  a jury)  was  one  of  some  im- 
portance. It  had  been  sent  down  from  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  be  re-heard,  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  desiring  his  Honour  to  state 
definitely  aud  distinctly  what  was  the  relation 
between  the  defendants  and  a man  named 
Williams,  who  was  alleged  on  the  one  hand  to 
have  been  a sub-contractor  and  on  the  other  to 
have  been  a fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff’s. 

The  plaintiff’s  case,  a.s  originally  sot  before  the 
Court,  was  that  as  he  was  working  under  Williams  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Walsall,  in  November, 
1881,  a chain  broke  which  was  being  used  to  raise  an 
it  on  column  and  he  was  thrown  off  ascaffuMand 
bis  leg  was  broken.  He  declared  that  nothing  was 
ever  said  to  him  when  he  was  sent  to  work  under 
Williams  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  ho  was  being 
transferred  from  the  service  of  Messrs.  Trow.  Tho 
chain,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Trow  or  their  general  foreman,  hut  bad  been  bor- 
rowed by  Williams  from  a man  named  Powell,  the 
foreman  of  tho  siOQomasons  ; and  this  was  one  cir- 
cumstance that  was  relied  vipon  as  releasing  the  de- 
fendants from  responsibility, — the  other,  and  prin- 
cipal one,  being  that  Williams  was  really  a sub- 
contractorand  not  a fellow-workman  of  tho  piaintift's, 
he  having  undertaken  to  put  up  tho  roof  of  the 
church  and  find  the  labour  for  65/.,  the  defendants 
finding  materials  and  appliances.  Tho  verdict  on 
that  occasion  was  for  6U/.,  the  amount  to  which  it 
was  agreed  that  bo  was  entitled,  if  entitled  to  any- 
thing at  all.  An  appeal  was  made,  aud  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  having  desired  the  information  named 
above,  a new  trial  was  onlered. 

The  evidence  adduced  on  this  occasion  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  previously  given,  with 
the  addition  lhat  the  plaintiff’s  injury  had  takea  a 
bud  turn  aud  that  he  was  not  likely  to  bo  able  to  do 
anything  whatever  for  another  six  months. 

ills  Honour  summed  up  briefiy,  and  left  the 
following  four  questions  with  them,  viz.  : — (1)  Was 
Bovau  the  servant  of  tho  defendants  at  the  time  of 
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tho  acoideot?  (2)  Was  Williams,  besides  being  a 
contractor,  in  the  service  of  the  defendants  t (3)  Did 
tho  accident  occur  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  tho 
condition  of  tho  plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the 
business  of  the  employer?  and  (4)  Did  the  accident 
occur  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  employer  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  work,  and  whose  orders  tho  plaintiff 
was  bound  to  obey  ? 

The  jury  answered  all  four  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  70/. 


DAMP  AND  POROUS  WALLS. 

Sir, — Many  houses  have  recently  been  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  with  badly 
burned  or  half-baked  bricks,  and  mortar  little 
better  than  dirt.  Is  there  any  cheap  method 
of  rendering  the  walls  impervious  to  wet,  so 
that  the  houses  can  be  safely  inhabited,  and 
should  the  application  boon  the  outside  only? 
The  matter  is  a serious  one  to  many  poor  and 
innocent  owners.  IIocsE  Agent. 


STONE-CUTTING  MACHINES. 

Sib, — In  your  notico  of  Mr.  Schmidt’s  stone- 
cutting  machine  [p.  59,  ante]  you  were  perfectly 
justibed  in  not  vouching  for  the  novelty  of  the 
process. 

To  divide  blocks  of  stone  by  some  kind  of  per- 
cussive slotting  tool  has  been  tried  again  and  again 
in  this  country,  in  France,  and  in  America. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description,  that  Mr. 
Schmidt’s  machine  has  only  been  tried  on  a small 
scale,  and  that  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from 
experiments  only,  and  not  from  every-day  working 
CD  a commercial  scale. 

To  divide  blocks  of  granite,  or  of  any  stone  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  silex,  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  great  wear  of  the  tool, 
the  effect  of  the  percussion  and  the  attrition  against 
tho  sides  of  the  slot,  as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  machine. 

As  to  dividing  marble  and  softer  stones  in  this 
way,  the  process  would  not  bear  a moment's  com- 
parison wiih  the  ordinary  saw-frame,  in  which  many 
blades  can  be  fixed  at  one  time,  performing  tho 
work  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  stone. 

Machines  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Schmidt 
are  being  used  extensively  in  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  for  cutting  blocks  out  of  the  quarries. 
A row  of  long  chisels  is  mounted  on  a frame 
•capable  of  travelling  automatically  on  girders  laid 
on  the  bed  of  the  quarry.  The  chisels  are  usually 
attached  directly  to  the  piston  of  the  cylinder, 
which  is  driven  either  by  steam  or  compressed  air. 
The  chisels  have  a reciprocating  vertical  move- 
ment, and  cut  a groove  often  6 ft.  deep  and  60  ft 
long.  Cross  slots  are  cut  whore  no  natural  joints 
occur,  and  theblock.s  are  lifted  out  by  wedgesin  the 
bed-joints.  The  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  twenty 
of  these  machines  at  work  at  one  time  in  the  im- 
mense marble  quarries  at  Sutherland  Falls,  Ver- 
mont, U.S. 

These  machines  effect  an  enormous  saving  in 
material,  often  as  much  as  75  per  cent.,  where  the 
natural  formation  of  the  rock  is  favourable  to  their 
application.  They  are  also  used  in  quarries  of  grit- 
.stone,  but  only  of  very  moderate  hardness. 

Slotting  granite  by  this  means  is  quite  out  of  the 
'juestion.  Nor  is  it  needed. 

Granite,  and  other  atones  approaching  granite  in 
h.ardness,  can  be  readily  split  in  large  masses  from  the 
face  of  a well-worked  quarry,  and  these  masses  are 
afterwards,  by  a similar  splitting  process,  divided 
into  blocks  of  the  required  dimensions. 

1 he  problem  of  surfacing  hard  stone  has  been 
■completely  solved  by  us.  One  of  our  machines  has 
been  in  constant  use  in  Paris  for  over  three  years, 
dressing  a very  hard  granite,  frequently  doing  as 
much  as  45  superficial  feet  per  hour,  taking  1 in. 
deep  outs,  and  producing  a perfect  surface. 

Many  very  large  contracts  have  been  executed 
here  and  abroad  with  these  machines  on  stone  of 
■every  degree  of  hardness,  showing  a saving  of  60  per 
cent,  (and  more)  over  band  labour.  Needless  to  say 
that  no  percussive  action  has  accomplished  this 
result  ; it  has  been  due  to  a true  and  perfect 
application  of  our  system  of  rolling  sharp-edged 
circular  cutters.  Bucnton  k Trier. 


SUB-CONTRACTING  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Sin,— The  question  of  piecework  in  tho  building 
trade  having  frequently  been  argued  by  the  arti.sans 
cf  the  building  class,  it  is  now  an  undivided  opinion 
that  the  system  is  productive  of  unmitigated  evils, 
cot  the  least  of  them  being  tho  insecurity  of 
workmen’s  wages  employed  under  this  system. 

It  is  an  anomalous  condition  for  the  law  to  permit 
a builder  to  intrust  the  wages  of  a number  of  men, 
■without  bond  or  surety,  to  the  hands  of  one  man 
who  possesses  no  social  standing.  If  builders 
benefit  themselves  by  sub-letting  their  work,  they 
should,  by  common  fairness  In  business,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  sub-contractors. 

One  -who  has  Twice  lost  his  ■\V.\ges.  ] 


THE  WATER  COMPANIES. 

Sir, — The  periodical  reports  made  by  Messrs.  Crookes, 
Odling,  and  Tidv,  on  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to 
Londoners,  would  be'more  duty  appreciated  if  you  could 
inform  us  by  whom  these  great  chemical  celebrities  are 

Said.  I am  told  their  remuneration  is  derived,  if  not 
irectly,  indirectly  from  some  of  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies through  the  Metropolitan  Association.  Will  you 
kindly  sny  if  this  is  so?  If  this  is  true,  it  will  detract 
considerably  from  the  impartiality  of  these  reports. 

T.  Tudor. 

*,*  We  believe  if  to  be  correct  that  the  chemists  in 
question  areiu  reality  paid  by  the  Companies. 


PAYMENT  FOR  MEASURING. 

Sin, — When  a contract  is  entered  into  between  a builder 
and  a proprietor  to  erect  nny  building,  with  a clause 
inserted  in  the  agreement  that' the  proprietor  shall  make 
any  alleradone  at  any  time  or  timee  he  plea/ef,  and  that  the 
proprietor’s  architect  shall  measure  the  extra  works  that 
may  be  executed,  and  also  the  omissions  not  executed,  Imt 
where  it  is  not  stated  in  the  agreement  who  shall  pay  for 
the  measuring,— the  proprietor  or  the  builder, — what  is  the 
usual  or  universal  custom  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
in  such  cases?  Are  there  any  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  custom,  whateverit  may  bo,  is  varied?  and  if  so, 
What  is  the  variation?  ' A.  Z, 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

iro/fer/iamp/o7i. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Se'werago  Committee  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Town  Council,  it  ■was,  after  some  discussion, 
resolved, — “ That  tho  Sewerage  Committee  be 
and  are  hereby  empowered  to  engage  a com- 
petent engineer  to  be  selected  by  them  to  advise 
upon  the  whole  question  of  the  disposal  of  tho 
sewage  of  tho  borough.” 

Stafford. — Alderman  Cox,  Chairman  of  the 
Gas  Committee  of  the  Stafford  Town  Council, 
has  just  turned  tho  first  sod  of  the  new  gas- 
works extension.  The  works  comprise  the  con- 
struction, at  a cost  of  nearly  3,000/.,  of  a large 
tank,  which  will  contain  an  additional  gasometer 
capable  of  holding  some  480,000  ft.  of  gas. 
Alderman  Cox  expressed  a hope  that  the  works 
would  be  completed  without  accident  and  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation  and  to 
tho  contractor,  Mr.  G.  Moss,  of  Liverpool. 


Stisallanea. 

A Remarkable  Clergyman, — The  Rev. 
Wilse  Browne,  51. A-,  rector  of  Whitstone,  near 
Exeter,  was  buried  on  Saturday  in  his  own 
churchyard,  aged  72.  From  1862  Mr.  Browne 
had  served  as  a private  in  the  Exeter  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps,  and  continued  so  until  tho  day 
of  his  death.  Uo  was  a capital  shot,  and  took 
many  prizes  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  the  only 
clergyman  in  England  serving  in  the  Volunteer 
ranks.  He  was  a skilled  mechanic,  and  possessed 
over  a ton  of  tools,  of  which  he  made  good 
use.  As  a brewer,  his  beer  and  cider  were 
amongst  the  best  in  Devonshire.  He  handled 
a needle  and  cotton  with  tho  skill  of  a tailor. 
His  generosity  knew  no  bounds.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  ox-Mayor  of  Exeter,  and  a 
large  number  of  Volunteers. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  Lamb  Kenney. — An 
admirable  representation  of  “ The  School  for 
Scandal”  was  given  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
last  week,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  Chas.  Lamb  Kenney.  Messrs.  Henrv 
Neville,  Hermann  Vezin,  Arthur  Stirling,  Fred. 
Terry,  Edmund  Lyons,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Stir- 
ling, were  amongst  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves;  but  the  feature  of  the  performance 
under  the  circumstance  was  the  appearance  of 
Miss  Rosa  Kenney  for  the  first  time  as  Lady 
Teazle,  with  a very  successful  result.  The 
quarrel  scene,  Mr.  ilaclean  being  Sir  Peter, 
was  played  with  great  vivacity  and  intelligence, 
and  the  screen  scene  brought  tears  into  many 
eyes.  Mr.  C.  H.  Kenneywasa  capital  Careless. 

Society  of  Arts. — Among  the  premiums 
offered  by  tho  Society  of  Arts  for  the  129th 
session  of  the  Society  (1S82-3)  are  the  follow- 
ing Fothergill  Prize. —A  Society’s  Gold 
Medal,  or  20/,,  for  the  best  invention  having 
for  its  object  the  prevention  or  extinction  of 
fires  in  theatres  or  other  places  of  public 
amusement.  Mulready  Prize.— A Society’s 
Gold  Medal  “ To  that  student  in  a Sehoorof 
Art  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  exhibits  the 
best  drawing  from  the  nude  figure,  executed  in 
black  and  red  chalk,  in  tho  manner  so  success- 
ully  practised  by  Mulready.” 

Tenders  are  being  sought  for  the  construe" 
tion  of  a new  graving-dock,  GOO  ft.  in  length 
in  lloath  Basin,  Cardiff.  ’ , 


The  Administration  of  the  Office  of 
Works. — A correspondence  on  this  subject 
has  been  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morniny  Post.  An  “Ex-Official”  writes, — 
Having  been  attached  to  that  office  for  some 
little  time,  I was  enabled,  as  a looker-on,  to  see, 
perhaps,  “more  of  the  game”  than  was  given 
to  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Office  is 
simply  “swathed  in  red  tape,”  and  the  waste 
of  time  spent  by  a multitude  of  clerks  over 
trivialities  is  marvellous,  the  generally  prevail- 
ing idea  amongst  its  officials  being  that  all 
applications  made  to  tho  Office  are  superfluous 
and  ought  to  be  refused.  Every  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  present  permanent  secretary 
for  his  -wish  and  earnest  endeavour  to  break 
through  this  rod-tape  bondage,  but  I fear  me 
that  tradition  has  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
I think,  however,  that  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents should  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  "Works  is  by  no  means  the  chief  culprit 
in  these  matters.  This  office  is  entirely  under 
tho  control  of  the  Treasury;  nothing  can  be 
done  without  its  sanction;  no  vote  can  be 
exceeded  without  the  Office  of  Works  incurring 
its  severest  censure.  Treasury  officialism  rides 
rough-shod  over  every  suggestion  that  emanates 
from  the  Office  of  Works,  and  that  would  cost 
money,  even  if  that  suggestion  were  instru- 
mental in  promoting  sanitary  or  architectural 

improvements There  is  something  rotten 

in  the  State  of  Denmark,  but  the  Treasury  is 
tho. office  at  which  to  commence  reforms,  and 
not  a subordinate  office  like  the  Office  of  Works. 

Rome. — The  Syndic,  Duke  Loopoldo  Tor- 
Ionia,  has  entertained  the  artists  who  have  come 
to  Rome  for  tho  Exhibition  and  the  architects 
and  engineers  who  are  now  holding  their  fourth 
congress  on  the  Capitol,  at  lunch  in  the  great 
palestra  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  Tables, 
under  a'wninga  stretched  along  the  sides  of  the 
hall,  were  laid  for  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
guests.  At  the  end  of  the  lunch  a number  of 
the  artists  who  had  previously  withdrawn  re- 
turned as  a masque,  representing  tho  Emperor 
Caracalla,  who,  attended  by  senators  and 
courtiers,  came  forward  to  thank  tho  Syndic  of 
modem  Rome  for  the  honour  he  had  done  his 
baths. 

Peterhorongk  CatkedraJ. — After  a careful 
examination  of  tho  condition  of  the  central 
tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  Mr.  Pearson 
has  pronounced  the  whole  structuro  to  bo  in  a 
shattered  and  unsafe  state,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  take  down  the  failing  walls  to  below 
the  tops  of  tho  lantern  arches,  and  to  rebuild 
that  structure.  The  walks  of  the  transepts 
are  to  receive  attention,  the  choir  is  to  be 
thoroughly  restored,  and  the  west  front 
strengthened.  All  this  will  be  done  if  the 
necessary  funds  are  forthcoming.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  works  enumerated  is  55,000/. 

Messrs.  P.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Acorn 
Works,  Edward-street,  Blackfriars-road, London, 
have  just  paid  the  100/.  stamp  duty  which 
secures  to  them  for  another  seven  years  tho 
patent  rights  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  “ Eclipse  ” Mortising  Machine,  tho  special 
feature  of  which  is  the  “ toggle  ” or  articulated 
elbow,  which  not  only  produces  the  requisite 
vertical  motion  of  the  chisel,  but  gives  it 
increased  power  ns  it  penetrates  deeper  into  the 
wood  being  mortised. 

Lifts. — Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnott,  & Co.,  Lim., 
have  received  instructions  to  fix  one  of  their 
Patent  Invalid  Lifts  to  Lambeth  Workhouse. 
They  are  also  fitting  their  Direct  - acting 
Hydraulic  Invalid  Lift  to  the  West  London 
Hospital.  Hammersmith,  and  also  lifts  to  the 
Home  Hospital,  Dean-street,  and  Hospital  for 
Women,  Chelsea. 

Society  of  British  Artist^. — Mr.  Edward 
Freeman  has  resigned  the  post  of  Acting 
Secretary  to  this  Society,  and  in  the  autumn 
will  inaugurate  a new  series  of  Exhibitions  to 
be  entitled  the  “Nineteenth  Century  Art 
Society,”  at  the  Conduit-street  galleries,  known 
in  the  past  season  in  connexion  with  the 
“ Christ  before  Pilato  ” of  Michel  do  Jlunkacsy. 

The  Great  International  Fisheries  Bxhi. 
bition. — A private  view  of  the  buildings  erected 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  South  Kensington,  for  the  great 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  will  take  place  on  this 
Friday,  February  2nd.  Structures  of  very  large 
capacity  are  already  erected. 

Liverpool  Art  Club. — A memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  late  Hablot  K.  Browne 
(“Phiz”)  has  been  arranged  by  the  Liverpool 
Art  Club,  and  'rtill  be  opened  to  the  public  next 
week. 
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Trees  in  Sti'eets. — The  Gemra  correspon- 
Sent  of  tho  Times  writes ; --An  interesting 
controversy  on  the  utility,  or  otherwise,  of  trees 
in  streets  and  open  spaces  has  been  lately  going 
on  here  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press.  The 
controversy  arose  ont  of  a discussion  in  the 
[iiternatioual  Hygienic  Congress,  which  was 
hold  hero  in  August,  and  Dr.  Piachaiid,  n 
member  of  the  Congress,  has  since  contended, 
in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Journal  dc  Qendve, 
that  trees  in  streets  do  more  harm  than  good, 
that  they  impede  tlie  circulation  of  air,  and 
that,  as  for  the  shade  they  afford,  people  who 
:lo  not  like  sunshine  have  only  to  keep  on  tho 
shady  side  of  the  street.  Instead  of  planting 
more  trees  in  towns,  as  some  propose,  ho  would 
rather,  in  the  interests  of  hygiene,  remove  all 
existing  trees.  To  him  replies  Professor  Goret, 
of  the  University,  who,  though  an  eminent 
physicist  and  chemist,  disclaims  any  special 
knowledge  of  medicine  or  hygiene.  lie  treats 
the  matter  from  an  exclusively  common-sense 
and  scientific  point  of  view.  As  for  people  who 
want  shade  keeping  always  to  the  shady  side  of 
a street,  he  points  out  that,  as  streets  have 
generally  shops  and  houses  on  either  side,  Dr. 
Piaebaud’s  advice  in  this  regard,  however  inge- 
nious, can  hardly  bo  regarded  as  practical. 
But  the  functions  of  trees  in  streets  are  not 
limited  to  acting  as  screens  for  sun-shnnning 
wayfarers  j they  temper  tho  heat  and  serve  as 
a protection  against  dust.  Tho  evaporation 
from  their  leaves  tends  to  keep  the  surrounding 
air  cool  and  moist.  So  far  from  trees  impeding 
the  circulation  of  air,  they  help  to  purify  the 
air  ; the  evaporation  from  their  leaves  deter- 
mines a current  from  above,  and  the  fresh  air 
thus  brought  down  helps  to  drive  away  the 
heated  anddust-imjmegnated  gases  of  tho  streets. 
Another  useful  property  of  foliage  is  that,  while 
in  hot,  dry  weather  it  moistens  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  thereby  rendering  it  fitter  to  breathe, 
this  effect,  which  is  due  to  evaporation,  ceases 
in  wet  weather.  Trees,  moreover,  act  as  puri- 
fying agents  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and 
giving  out  oxygen.  But  the  action  of  trees  on 
the  air  is  far  less  important  than  their  action  on 
tho  soil.  Their  roots  draw  up  stagnant  waters 
and  absorb  tho  organic  matters  contained  in  the 
filth  from  which  tho  streets  of  a town  arc  never 
free,  and  which,  after  infiltrating  the  ground, 
are  a frequent  cause  of  fevers  and  infection. 
Trees,  in  fact,  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
subsoil  of  towns  as  fields  have  on  the  contents 
of  their  sewers, — they  act  as  disinfectants. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  Professor 
Goret  ventures  to  differ  from  tho  conclusions  of 
tho  Hygienic  Congress,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends the  planting  of  trees  in  streets  and 
squares. 

•‘A  Perfect  Safety  Lamp  for  Miners.” 

Hr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  has  issued  a circular 
stating  that  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  of  Culceth  Hall, 
Bowdon,  has  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  Central 
Board  of  the  Miners’  National  Union  the  sum 
of  500L,  to  be  paid  as  a premium  to  any  person, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
shall  invent  a portable  electric  or  other  safety 
lainp  to  be  used  in  mines.  The  lamp  is  to  be  a 
perfectly  portable  electric  or  other  lamp,  which 
working  miners  can  conveniently  carry  from 
place  to  place  in  the  mine,  and  which  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  cause  an  ex- 
plosion of  gas.  The  efficiency  of  the  lamps  put  in 
for  competition  will  ho  submitted  to  five  gentle- 
men, composed  as  follows  ; — Three  scientists  to 
be  named  hereafter,  one  to  be  selected  by  Mr. 
Lover,  one  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  one  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Art's, 
one  person  representing  the  mining  engineers, 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  one  person  repre- 
senting the  workmen,  chosen  by  tho  Central 
Board  of  tho  Miners’  National  Union.  The 
offer  will  rem.ain  open  until  the  31st  day  of 
December  next. 

Bourn  Abbey  Church.  — Tho  work  of 
restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey 
Church  has  at  length  been  completed.  The 
builder  and  conti-actor  was  Mr.  T.  C.  Halliday, 
of  Greetham  and  Stamford,  who  has  been  re- 
presented at  Bourn  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Halliday,  and 
the  work  throughout  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  care  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
C.  Bentley,  of  Stamford.  The  task  of  sup- 
porting the  superstructure  and  the  careful 
bonding  together  of  the  new  work  with  the 
old,  was  brought  to  a successful  issue  without 
any  signs  of  fracture  or  settlement.  Tho 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylen,  A.R.I.B.A., 
of  Stamford  and  Peterborough,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  operations  have  been  done. 


The  Calcutta  International  Exhibition, 
1883. — An  International  E.xhibition  will  be 
opened  at  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  of  December 
next,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  • General  of  India,  and  the 
Lieutenant  - Governor  of  Bengal.  There 
will  bo  nine  principal  sections ; — 1,  fine  arts ; 
2,  apparatus  and  application  of  the  liberal 
arts;  3,  furniture  and  objects  for  the  use  of 
dwolling.s ; 4,  clothing,  including  fabrics  and 
objects  of  personal  wear;  5,  products  of  mining 
industry,  forestry,  «S:c. ; G,  apparatus  and  pro- 
cesses used  in  the  common  arts;  7,  food,  fresh, 
preserved,  or  in  various  states  of  preservation  ; 
8,  artisans'  workmanship;  9,  children’s  work. 
Certificates  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals 
will  be  awarded  by  special  juries  of  experts. 
An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  hold  an  exhi- 
bition of  live  stock,  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products,  and  of  a loan  collection  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  works  of  art  generally. 
The  India  Government  has  granted  the  use  of 
the  India  Museum,  together  with  the  grounds 
and  buildings  adjoining,— a magnificent  pile  of 
buildings. 

The  Vienna  B.ailway. — It  is  announced 
that  the  Minister  of  Commerce  has,  with  tho 
Emperor’s  sanction,  granted  the  concession  for 
tho  construction  of  the  Vienna  City  Railway  to 
the  Fogerty  Syndicate.  The  works  will  be 
carried  out  under  State  supervision,  and  the 
cost  of  the  line  is  estimated  at  60,000,000 
florins.  In  a letter  to  the  Burgomaster  notifying 
the  concession,  the  Minister  observes  that  the 
construction  of  the  line  is  rendered  necessary 
not  only  for  tho  public  convenience,  but  on 
account  of  the  present  state  of  labour.  We 
gave  a view  of  the  station  some  time  ago. 

American  Social  Science  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  will  be  hold  in  Saratoga, 
New  York,  in  the  first  week  of  September  next. 
Papers  from  members  of  our  own  association, 
for  reading  in  the  Education  Department,  would 
be  gladly  received.  The  secretary  of  this  depart- 
ment is  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot,  and  her  address  is 
6G,  Marlborough-street,  Boston,  U.S.A.  She 
would  be  glad  to  liear  from  any  members  of 
the  English  Association  who  might  be  contem- 
plating visiting  New  York  in  the  month  of 
September. 

The  Lowering  of  the  Wellington  Statue, 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  has  been  slowly  but  safely 
proceeded  with  since  we  wrote  last  week.  The 
upper  arch  which  carried  tho  pedestal  having 
been  cut  away,  the  statue  had  been  lowered, 
up  to  Wednesday  evening  last,  a total  distance 
of  about  19  ft.  In  our  article  last  week  on  the 
subject,  on  p.  123,  col.  1,  line  2,  by  a slip  of  tho 
pen  certain  shores  or  struts  were  spoken  of  as 
raking  downwards  to  balks  secured  to  the  tops 
‘‘  by  ” the  iron  girders.  The  sentence  should 
have  ended  “secured  to  the  tops  of  the  iron 
girders.” 


TENDERS. 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Lewins  House,  Eden* 
bridge,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon- 
architect,  5,  Cambridge-place.  Quantities  by  Messrs- 


Franklin  & Andrews; — 

Foster  & Dicksee.  Rugby  £3,12-1  0 0 

Bingham,  Headcom 2,959  0 0 

Martin  & ‘Weils,  Aldershot  2,875  0 0 

Birch  & Co.,  Farnham  2,580  0 0 

Punnet,  Tunbridge  2,471  0 0 

Durtnell,  Brasted  (accepted)  2,411  0 0 


For  villa  residence  for  Mr.  A,  McEwan  Brown,  Knole- 
road,  Bournemouth.  Messrs.  Kerap-Welch  & Finder, 
architects  : — • 

W.  Walden £1,230  0 0 

A,  D.  Beynon  1,120  0 0 

Hoare  Bros.  & Walden  1,083  0 0 

A.  H.  Stroud 1,070  0 0 

J.  H.  Drake  (accepted) 975  15  S 


For  works  at  Forest  Gate  : — 

Dunmore,  Hornsey £2,142  0 0 

Adams.  Hackney l,90i)  0 0 

Blorafield.  Tottenham 1,980  0 0 

Wyman,  Edmonton 1,950  0 0 

Hoare  & Son,  London 1,924  0 0 

Cardus,  Acton  1,875  0 0 

Marshall,  Stratford 1.828  0 0 

Nicholson,  Southend  1,811  19  1 

Pound,  Bow-road 1,809  0 0 

Bell,  AVood  Green 1,799  0 0 

Wood,  Chelmsford  1,785  0 0 

Brighouso.  Woolwich 1,734  0 0 

Oliver,  Brighton  1,720  0 0 

Carter,  Auerley 1,660  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  West  Ham  1.600  0 0 

NichoUs,  ■\Vood  Green 1,539  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  1,.525  0 0 

Harris,  Stratford  1,507  0 0 

Freeman,  South  Hackney 1,499  0 0 

Spurgeon,  Forest-Gate 1,493  0 0 

loipey,  Leytonstone 1,490  0 0 

Jesse  Jackson,  Leyton  (accepted)  ...  1,444  0 0 

Wilson,  Lavender  Hill  1,395  0 0 

Benley  (too  late),  Chiselhurst 1,395  0 0 

Perry  (too  late),  Merton 1,298  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  26,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  for 
the  Albion  Bakery  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  George 
Edwards,  architect; — 

Jay  £694  0 0 

Sage 5S5  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 567  0 0 

Reading  600  0 0 

Seharien  & Williams  (accepted) 495  0 0 

For  extension  of  the  Esplanade,  including  alteration  to 
skating-rink  and  swimming-bath,  for  the  Sheerness  Local 
Board.  Mr.  H.  W.  Stringfellow,  surveyor; — 

G.  Bligh,  Eastchurch  £1,190  0 0 

J.  Hall,  Queenborough  (accepted)  ...  1,150  0 0 


Fertile  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Woodford  Green, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Franklin.  Mr.  W.  Doyley,  Lougiiton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  ft.  L.  Curtis 
& Sons ; — 


£1,533  0 

1,370  0 

0 

0 

Robson 

1,365  0 

0 

Egan 

1,345  0 

0 

Cuthert  

1,329  10 

0 

Wells  

1,239  0 

0 

Holloway 

1,169  0 

0 

Barrage  

1,125  0 

0 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  first-class  villa  residences, 
EnQeld,  for  Mr.  O.  J.  Summers; — 

A.  Fairhead,  Enfield  (accepted,  by  private  contract) . 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No,  51,  and  57,  Gibbon- 
road,  Nunhead,  for  Mr.  Jabez  Smith ; — 

Eldridgc  Si  Gee  (accepted) . 


Accepted  for  dwelling-house,  boundary-walls,  and  out- 
oflices,  .&c.,  at  Lockwood,  near  IluJdersilelil.  Mr.  F. 
Moorhouse,  31,  Byraiii-srcade,  Huddersfield,  architect 
W.  Sharp,  Mold-green  (Mason). 

W Buchan,  Paddick  (Joiner) . 

Lidster  it  Armitage,  Huddersfield  (Plumber  and 
Glazier) . 

W.  E.  Jowltt,  Huddersfield  (Plasterer  and  Slater) . 

J.  Wood  Primrose  Hill  (Fainter). 


For  taking  down  and  re-building  two  cottages,  Sidney- 
street,  Bethnal  Green,  for  .Mr.  W.  VVooding:— 

Parrish  it  Hawker  (accepted) . 


For  the  erection  o’  a new  rhuri-h  in  Pankliorse-lane,  iu 
the  Parish  of  St.  Luke’s,  Barton  Hill,  Bristol.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hansom,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Contract  No.  1.  Contract  No.  2. 
Nave  and  Chancel  and 


Aisles. 

G.  Humphreys  it  Sons  £2,798  0 0 

King  St  aon,  Bitton 2,495  0 0 

I'kistabrook  & Sons 2,642  0 0 

W.  Veals  2,68)  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow  2,517  0 0 

W.  E.  Walters  & Son  2,  •'60  0 0 

Lewis  & EdbrooUo  2,335  0 0 

Messrs.  Hatherley 2,446  0 0 

Messrs.  Howell  & Son  2, -4)0  0 0 

Messrs.  Cowlin  & Son 2,389  0 0 

R.&S.Davey 2,434  0 0 

Wilkins  & Sons  (accepted)  2,190  0 0 

W.  C.  Pugslev 2,228  0 0 

VV.  Church....' 2,195  0 0 

H.  A.  Forso 2,261  8 0 


Vestry. 

...£1.032  0 0 
1,335  19  0 
...  939  0 0 

...  940  0 0 

917  0 0 
...  1,040  0 0 
040  0 0 
874  0 0 
870  0 0 
849  0 0 
897  0 0 
852  0 0 
923  0 0 
849  0 0 
785  12  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Hammersmith 
Baths.  Mr,  Roberts,  architect ; — 

Adamson  X Sons  £1,090  0 0 

Mansell  (accepted)  875  0 0 


For  converting  two  private  houses  into  shops,  at  Crown- 
villas,  Forest-hill-road,  Honor  Oak,  for  Mr,  W.  Gearv. 


Mr.  A.  Birt,  architect: — 

Stevens  £295  0 0 

Watson,  Dulwich  (accepted)  270  0 0 


For  constructing  the  main  draiuago  and  outfall  work.s  at 
Sudbury,  Wembley,  and  Alperton.in  the  parish  of  Harrow, 
for  the  Hendon  L'liion  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr,  C. 


A.  Woodbridge,  architect.  Out  of  a list  of  twenty-two 
tenders  the  lowest  six  were 

Rayuer,  Liverpool £1-4,050  0 0 

Stevenson 13,899  0 0 

Culpepper,  New-cross  13,675  0 0 

Felton,  Kilbum 13,498  0 0 

Ford  Si  Everett,  Westminster* 12,000  0 0 

Palmer,  Birmingham 12,788  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  constructing  Hanwell  main  drainage  and  outfall 
works,  for  Brentford  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  Christopher  J.  Clarke,  engineer ; — 


Cook  & Co.,  Battersea £12,700  0 0 

Wm.  Crockett,  St.  Pancras 12,400  0 0 

J.  W.  & J.  Neave,  Lewisham 11,984  0 0 

Corderey  & Sons,  Gloucester  10,612  0 0 

Thomas  Adams.  Hackney 10,100  0 0 

James  Dixon,  St.  Albans 9,940  0 0 

Poole,  Wimbledon 9,900  0 0 

Cardus  & Thomas,  Acton 0,893  0 0 

Gibson,  Southall 9,878  0 0 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  9,837  0 0 

Kellett  & Bentley,  Queen  Victoria- 

street  0,759  0 0 

Ford  & Everett,  Westminster* 9,690  0 0 

Palmer,  Birmingham  9,321  0 0 

Rayner,  Liverpool 9,075  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Battersea 8,925  0 0 

* Accepted. 


Forcompleting  twenty-four  hou.ses,  Evesham-road,  West 
Ham,  for  Mr.  F.  D.  Dixon-Hnrtlaud,  M.P,  Messrs. 
Muggeridge  & Powell,  architects 

G.  & S.  Fisher,  Camberwell*  £1,987  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a 
Leicester-sqnare,  W.C. 
architects : — - 

Greenwood 

Shepherd  

Condor 

Reed  

Killby 

Macey 


restaurant,  No.  6,  Green-street, 
Messrs.  Benison  i Bargraan, 

£1,940  0 0 

1,917  0 0 
1,880  0 0 
1,861  9 0 
1,843  0 0 
1,840  0 0 
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For  coDstruction  of  roads  and  sewers,  in  laj'm'tout  the 
Westsido  Eatiite,  Ciaphain  Common,  Mr.  W.  ^'ewton 
Dunn,  architect,  ^’oa.  1 k.  2,  Bucklersburv,  Cheapside;— 
>'o.  1.  ' Xo.  2, 

Extra  cost  of  brick  sewer. 


Dicrden  

Botterill 

Adams 

Tnieuiun 

Maj-o  

Titeoiube 

Bottoms,  Bros. . 

Pound  

A.  Blake 

Wilson 

Bloomfield 

Armstrong 

Piz«oy 


£1,0.17  10  0 


0 0 


3,CK)0  0 
2,750  0 0 
2,650  0 0 
2,450  0 0 
2,100  0 


2.203  0 0 


2,143  0 0 


He; 


Beadle  Bros.  . 
Langridge 


Woodham  & Fry  1,799  0 0 

Carter  1,767  0 0 

Keal 1,721  0 0 

lorkiugton*  1,705 


£1,600  0 0 


800  0 0 


550  0 
1,000  0 
1,000  0 


680  0 0 
2,703  0 0 
1,936  0 0 
1,906  0 0 


• Accepted  conditionally  on  first  estimate. 


For  executing  the  draining,  development  of  surface, 
retaining  v\all  subway,  uuclimbuble  leuciug,  Ac.,  in  en- 
larging  the  cemetery,  for  the  Burial  Board,  fur  the  Parish 
of  Tottenham,  Mr,  F.  W.  Searle,  surveyor.  (Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  New  A Son 

Contract  No.  1. 

If  Fir  pegs  If  Socket-pipes 
aud  add 

Mcston £3,040  0 0 

Bell  2,891  0 0 

Taylor 2.881  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  2,690  0 0 

Haro 1.970  0 0 

Bloomfield* 1,918  13  0 

• Ai'cepled, 

Conti 


..  £10  10  0 . 

..  38  3 6 , 

..  12  14  10  .. 

..  22  0 0 . 

..  2.5  9 2 . 

..  12  11  0 . 


£57  17  4 
33  17  8 
33  17  8 
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,.  218  14 
..  235  0 
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d Decoration 139  1 Miscellanea  .. 


The  Inquest  on  the  Bradford 
Chimney  Accident. 

X our  last  will  be  found 
tlio  report  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  inquest  on 
this  lamentable  and  dis- 
creditable accident,  and 
of  the  verdict  thereupon 
returned,  a verdict  which, 
read  in  connexion  with 
the  evidence,  amounts  in 
reality  to  little  more  than 
a naive  confession  on  the 
part  of  the  coroner’s  jury 
of  their  inability  to  under- 
stand the  facts  of  the 
evidence,  and  their  con- 
sequent desire  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  ex- 
pressing any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  The 
weakness  and  futility  of 
such  a vague  verdict  only 
shows  anew  the  incom- 
petence of  average  coro- 
ners and  juries  to  deal 
with  such  questions. 
The  coroner  was,  indeed, 
supposed  to  be  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Seddon,  R.E., 
who  was  sent  (very  properly)  by  the  Home 
Office  to  represent  the  skilled  opinion  and 
judgment  on  practical  building  questions  so 
seldom  represented  among  the  ranks  of  a 
coroner’s  jury  trying  a case  of  this  kind.  All 
who  remember  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Seddon’s 
important  paper  read  some  years  ago  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  on  “ Our  Knowledge  of 
Building  Materials,”  will  feel  sure  that  he  was 
a most  competent  adviser  on  such  a subject ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  he  put 
to  some  of  the  witnesses  shows  pretty  clearly 
which  way  his  opinion  tended.  But  Colonel 
Seddon  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble,  as  far  as  influencing  the  verdict  was 
concerned.  The  coroner,  indeed,  thanked  him, 
it  appears,  for  the  trouble  and  interest  he  had 
taken  in  the  case,  but  there  the  legal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  engineer’s  assistance  seems  to  have 
ended.  It  was  well,  however,  that  the  Home 
Office  took  the  step  of  sending  down  a profes- 
sional expert,  as,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  influence  on  the  verdict,  some  of 
the  evidence  elicited  by  him  had  a material 
effect  in  bringing  out  the  true  facts  of  the  case 
for  those  who  could  ajjpreciate  them. 

Let  us  take  a critical  view  of  the  history  as 
far  as  revealed  by  the  evidence.  The  whole  of 
the  details  of  the  evidence,  it  is  true,  are  not 
before  the  public  j the  condensation  of  the 
evidence  in  the  daily  papers  is  obviously  full  of 
inaccuracies,  but  a large  proportion  of  these 
are  of  such  a natui-e  that  it  is  easy  to  conclude 


in  most  cases  what  was  really  said  or  implied 
by  a witness,  after  correcting  for  tho  various 
distorting  media,  — tho  witnesses’  unskilled 
English,  the  reporter’s  misunderstanding  of  the 
point  of  the  question,  or  the  occasional  evident 
mistakes  in  telegraphy  (as  “strengthening” 
for  “ straightening,”  and  so  on).  To  begin 
at  the  beginning,  we  find  at  the  ontset  the  late 
proprietor  taking,  as  he  did  in  some  subse- 
quent stages,  the  initiative  in  a by  no  means 
fortunate  manner.  He  found  signs  that  the 
ground  proposed  for  tho  site  had  been  pre- 
viously disturbed,  a discovery  which  would  have 
led  most  people  who  knew  anything  of  the 
matter  to  hesitate  considerably  about  placing 
such  a great  weight  upon  it,  and  to  think  it 
desirable  to  look  for  another  site.  Sir  Henry 
llipley’s  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
the  reverse : here  was  so  much  saving,  the 
principal  foundation  shaft  already  sunk,  and 
merely  wanting  to  be  cleared  and  repacked. 
Of  course,  it  was  assumed  that  this  was  merely 
a ready-made  shaft  where  one  would  have  had 
to  be  made  otherwise ; but  that  the  ground  had 
been  much  cut  up  and  pulled  about  is  apparent 
from  the  evidence.  No  man  in  his  senses,  who 
knew  anything  of  the  possible  effects  of  heavy 
weight  upon  foundations,  would  have  chosen 
such  a site  for  tho  purpose  if  he  could 
have  got  another.  That  this  was  the 
opinion  of  the  two  persons  concerned  in  the 
inquiry  who  were  best  qualified  co  judge, 
Colonel  Seddon  and  Mr.  Waugh,  is  evident 
from  the  reply  of  tho  latter  to  the  examination 
by  the  former,  to  the  effect  that  “ an  old  coal- 
pit would  certainly  not  have  commended  itself 
to  his  mind  as  a suitable  site  upon  which  to 
erect  a chimney  intended  to  be  lOOyards  high  and 
4,000  tons  in  weight,  although  the  shafts  were 
sunk  and  filled  up  with  cement.  If  he  had  had 
to  build  a building  there  he  would  have  started 
to  erect  it  from  the  seating  of  the  coal.  Tho 
difficulty  of  packing  old  coal  • workings  was 
notorious.”  The  proprietor,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  a very  obedient  set  of  people 
round  him,  and  “they  all  fell  in  with  Sir 
Henry’s  opinion,”  Mr.  Andrews,  the  architect, 
included,  that  this  old  shaft  was  a kind  of  indi- 
cation of  Providence  for  the  site.  The  old  shaft 
and  the  new  ones  that  were  sunk  at  the  angles, 
were  not,  however,  “packed  with  cement,”  but 
with  a concrete  of  lime  and  stone,  and  engine- 
ashes  : a good  foundation  for  a moderate  weight. 
But  we  can  easily  appreciate  the  point  of  the 
question  put  by  Colonel  Seddon  to  Joseph 
Moulson,  the  foreman  who  superintended  tho 
works ; — “ Taking  the  lowest  calculation  of 
4,000  tons  as  the  weight  of  the  chimney,  do 
you  think  it  is  safe  to  put  on  common  lime- 
concrete  a weight  of  five  tons  per  foot  P ” 
“ Yes,  if  the  concrete  is  properly  made  and  the 
ground  not  loose.”  “Would  you  consider  it 
safe  to  put  half  as  much  agaiu  on  that  bed 
of  concrete,— seven  tons  and  a half  per  foot  ? ” 
“ I should.”  Now,  considering  that  Mr.  Kirk- 
aldy  has  found  seven  tons  to  the  square  foot 


the  crushing  limit  of  ordinary  well-made  moitar 
(one  limo  to  three  sand),  and  that  the  security 
of  the  lime-concrete  foundation  must  depend 
very  considerably  on  the  resistance  of  the  lime- 
matrix  to  crushing  pressure,  these  questions 
and  answers  are  rather  significant.  Upon  the  top 
of  these  five  columns  of  lime-concrete  descending 
into  the  honeycombed  ground  camo  a platform 
of  concrete,  2 ft.  6 in.  thick.  We  hear  nothing 
in  this  case  of  cement-concrete  either  ; we  are 
left  to  infer  that  it  was  the  same  lime  concrete 
as  in  the  shafts.  If  so,  that  was  certainly  not 
a thick  enough  template  (for  that  is  what  it 
essentially  was,  in  intention,  at  least)  to  distri- 
bute the  weight.  But  what  we  wanted  to  know 
was,  how  long  after  this  foundation  was  made 
was  the  building  commenced  ? In  the  pub- 
lished reports  wo  can  find  no  evidence  on  that 
head  j yet  that  is  moat  important.  With  con- 
crete made  as  described,  and  intended  to  bear 
so  great  a weight,  some  months  should  have  been 
allowed  to  elapse  for  thorough  consolidation 
and  hardening,  before  a stone  of  the  chimney 
was  laid.  For  anything  we  can  find  to  the  con- 
trary, the  work  was  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
the  first  setting  of  the  packing  or  concrete  had 
taken  place.  Mr.  Waugh’s  evidence  certainly 
was  that  the  packing  beneath  the  ground- line 
was,  when  examined  after  the  fallof  tho  chimnev, 
“ as  solid  as  a rock,  and  had  to  be  quarried 
out.”  Very  likely,  after  it  had  been  there  for 
years  with  the  weight  of  the  chimney  upon  it. 
But  in  the  first  instance  we  have  the  start- 
ing of  tho  chimney  on  a template  of  appa- 
rently new  lime  - concrete  only  2 ft.  G in. 
thick,  supported  on  now  lime-concrete  legs 
going  down  into  ground  that  had  been  cut 
about  and  disturbed  by  coal-workings.  The 
packing  was  not  rammed,  but  was  “ occasion- 
ally levelled.”  A chimney  of  great  weight  and 
thickness  is  carried  up  seventy  yards  from  this 
base,  and  is  found  at  that  height  to  be  leaning 
throe  yards  from  the  perpendicular.  One  wit- 
ness suggested  vaguely  that  it  might  have  been 
sent  out  of  plumb  by  some  bad  workmanship 
in  setting,  in  the  course  of  building.  That 
appears  to  be  simply  nonsense  j it  is  evident 
that  the  builders  aud  their  employes,  however 
innocent  of  general  principles  some  of  them 
may  have  been,  understood  theirpractical  work 
considerably  better  in  some  ways  than  any  of 
their  employers.  It  would  have  taken  far  more 
careless  work  than  could  possibly  be  expected 
from  fairly  good  workmen  to  have  put  the 
chimney  as  much  out  of  plumb  as  that.  The 
foundations  had  given  way  on  one  side,  as 
Mr.  Morpeth,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  seems  to 
have  said  at  the  time.  That  it  should  give 
way,  considering  the  nature  of  the  site  chosen 
and  the  way  it  was  treated,  was  what  need 
have  surprised  no  one ; had  it  not  done  so  at 
all,  it  would  been  a piece  of  good  luck,  rather 
than  anything  else. 

The  recent  fall  of  the  chimney  did  not, 
however,  arise  directly  from  any  defect  in  the 
foundations.  They  had  settled  to  their  bearings 
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long  before.  But  ib  was  from  the  insuffi- 
cient and  bnclly-chosen  foundation  that  the 
mischief  first  began.  It  was  owing  to  that 
result  that  the  owner  and  those  who  were 
working  for  him  found  themselves  with  a 
leaning  chimney  seventy  yards  high  on  their 
hands.  Bat  before  we  come  to  this  point  we 
must  look  at  what  had  passed  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  chimney.  It  was  to 
have  an  ashlar  stone  face,  rubble  stone  backing 
behind  that,  and  a brick  lining  behind  that,  with 
a separate  unbonded  inner  ring  of  fire-brick, 
allowed  to  expand  and  contract  freely  with  the 
variations  in  temperature  when  in  use.  The 
exterior  face  was  to  be  octagonal.  Before  the 
chimney  was  commenced,  the  builder’s  clerk  of 
works,  who  seems  to  have  known  what  he 
was  about,  suggested  that  the  fire-brick  and 
red-brick  linings  were  too  light,  and  that  red- 
brick ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  packing. 
Ho  obtained  permission  from  liis  emjiloyer.s, 
Hessrs.  Moulson,  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
owner.  “ Sir  Henry  replied  that  he  thought 
the  packing  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with.” 
Whether  this  is  the  blunder  of  the  rejiortcr, 
or  the  witness’s  misuse  of  English,  wo  do  not 
know,  but  it  would  convey  to  the  ordinary 
reader  the  erroneous  idea  that  Sir  Henry  was 
standing  up  for  a superior  mode  of  construc- 
tion. The  fact  was  obviously  the  reverse.  The 
clerk  of  works  was  suggesting  a safer  and  more 
expensive  construction,  and  the  owner  insisted 
that  the  packing  would  do,  but  seems  to  liave 
accepted  Mr.  Morpeth’s  criticism  so  far  as  to 
suggest  a thickening  of  the  brickwork  to  IS  in. 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  and  14  in. 
for  the  upper  portion.*  As  there  was  to  be 
rubble  packing,  this  thicker  brickwork  was  cer- 
tainly better  than  the  9-in.  lining  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  first  intended.  It  was  a 
stronger  jacket  for  the  packing,  and  afforded  op- 
portunity for  better  tying,  if  this  had  been  taken 
advantage  of  properly,  which  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  to  any 
practical  reader  that  the  packing  system  is  one 
of  the  worst  that  can  bo  adopted  when  it  is  a 
question,  as  it  was  here,  of  making  a thoroughly 
secure  and  steady  walling,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  to  sustain  great  weight,  and  the 
whole  of  which  eminently  required  stiffness 
and  cohesion.  How  bad  it  is,  the  history  of 
some  of  the  Medimval  cathedrals,  with  their 
packed  and  cased  piers,  can  tell.  If  this  plan, 
however,  were  adopted  to  save  some  of  the 
expense  of  a great  amount  of  coursed  brick  or 
stone  work,  the  mortar  should  at  least  have 
been  of  the  best,  and  the  stone  casing  and 
brick  lining  should  have  been  connected  by 
occasional  strong  through  stones,  going  right 
through  the  backing.  iVo  have  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Waugh,  however,  that  the  mortar  found 
adhering  to  the  stones  which  had  formed  the 
backing,  or  “ liearting,”  was  of  inferior  quality 
to  that  used  iu  the  inner  and  outer  casings,  it 
had  not  been  riddled,  and  contained  many  large 
lurajjs.  Here,  tben,  was  a rbimney,  80  yards 
high,  with  a stone  shell  and  a brick  shell  with 
no  through  conne.xion,  and  packed  between 
with  rubble  “ of  the  sort  generally  used  in  dry 
walling,”  and  with  mortar  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, and  which  had  evidently  not  formed 
a homogeneous  mass.  Ought  any  one  to  feel 
surprised  that  such  an  erection  should  show  a 
tendency  to  bulge,  to  throw  off  its  outer  skin, 
even  without  the  system  of  pulling  about  to 
whicli  it  was  subjected  to  straighten  it?  Mr. 
Moulson,  the  contractor,  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  pretty  well  aware  of  this.  Some  of  the 
practical  witnesses,  however,  seem  to  have  had 
the  most  confused  ideas  as  to  tho  constructive 
relations  of  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  chim- 
ney. Nearly  every  one  was  agreed  that  the  outer 
ashlar  casing  w'as  no  support  to  the  chimney, 
and  might  be  pulled  about  and  removed  ad  Hb., 
this  case  being  the  only  outer  confinement  of 
the  rough  rubble  of  the  backing.  Another 
witness  thought  the  backing  contributed  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  the  chimney,  and  that  it  all 
depended  on  the  brick  lining,  which  would  have 
stood  by  itself.  Some  of  the  witnesses,  in  fact, 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  construction  as  ” not 
one  chimney,  but  three  chimneys,”  built  up 
within  each  other  forpurely  accidental  or  senti- 
mental reasons.  We  should  certainly  not  have 
liked  to  risk  the  brick  lining  alone,  but 
we  do  think  that  in  all  probability  tho  brick 
lining  with  tho  exterior  ashlar,  if  carcfnlly  laid 

• According  to  one  witness,  however,  the  interior  brick- 
work consisted  only  of  9-ineh  red  brick  and  9-inch  fire- 
brick ; a disercpaacy  in  the  evideuoe  of  which  wo  find  no 
explanation. 


and  bonded,  would  havo  been  a more  stable 
construction  without  the  intervening  thickness 
of  rubble  padding.  It  is  of  no  use  to  add  mere 
thickness  to  a chimney  or  a pier  to  strengthen 
it  unless  tho  addition  bo  made  in  a workmanlike 
and  scientific  niauner ; otherwise  it  may  bo  little 
better  than  so  much  extra  weight  hung  on. 
Mr.  Moulson  put  this  plainly  and  well  iu  his 
evidence.  ‘‘He  was  still  of  opinion  that  the 
cliimney  would  have  been  much  stronger  if 
either  brickwork  or  inside  wall  stones  had  been 
nsed  throughout  instead  of  packing.  He  was 
of  opinion  tliat  no  stone  chimney  of  such  a size 
ought  to  havo  been  built  as  this  chimney  wns 

built The  weak  point  in  packing  was  its 

uneven  character,  and  ho  should  consider  that  a 
chimney  in  which  packing  had  been  adopted 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rock- 
ing action  of  the  wind  than  if  it  were  n.  brick 
chimney.”  This  is  plain  practical  common  sense, 
and  it  appears  that  Mr.  Mouhson  and  his  foreman 
were  precisely  of  the  same  mind  on  the  matter. 
Tin's  was  in  the  witness’s  examination  by 
Colonel  Seddon,  and  it  seems  curious  that  in 
his  previous  examination  by  tlie  coroner  he  had 
admitted  to  having  ultimately  agreed  with  the 
o^vncr  that  with  the  increased  thickness  of 
brickwork  the  chimney  would  bo  strong  enough 
with  the  packing.  But  another  bit  of  his 
evidence  gives  tho  explanation.  It  is  evident 
that  the  late  Sir  Henry  Kipley,  whatever  liis 
admirable  qualities,  was  one  of  those  wealthy 
and  genial,  but  positive,  Englishmen,  who  will 
have  their  own  way,  even  in  managing  matters 
which  they  do  not  understand.  All  the  dis- 
cussion about  this  important  question  of  the 
construction  of  this  great  chimney  was  settled 
by  tho  owner  with  the  builders  without  any 
professional  adviser,  — architect  or  engineer. 
When  the  chimney  was  about  ten  yards  up,  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  Henry  for  the 
first  time  that  the  architectural  effect  of  tho 
chimney  ought  to  be  considered,  so  ‘‘he  got 
designs  for  holes  and  panels”  (I).  Witness,  his 
father,  and  Mr.  Morpeth  protested  that  these 
adornments  would  weaken  tho  chimney,  but 
Sir  Henry  smiled,  and  said,  ‘ You  must  doit  my 
way.’”  Were  not  tho  occasion  so  serious,  we 
might  also  smile  at  this  delightful  example  of 
the  average  English  gentleman’s  notions  of  the 
way  of  making  architecture  by  getting  ‘‘designs 
for  holes  and  panels,”  and  the  average  capitalist's 
reply  to  the. arguments  of  men  who  know  more 
about  the  matter  than  himself, — ‘‘You  must 
do  it  my  way.” 

Unfortunately,  not  being  men  with  the 
responsibility  attached  to  professional  standing, 
the}’  did  do  it  “ his  way”  in  everything.  They 
laid  the  foundations  in  an  old  coal-  n-orking  with 
unequal  bearing,  to  please  Sir  Henry ; they 
built  the  cliiinncy  with  backing,  which  they 
knew  was  an  insecure  construction  ; they  made 
‘‘  holes  and  panels,”  which  they  declared 
weakened  the  structure,  and  a “ Steeple  Jack” 
from  Manchester  came  and  put  the  finishing 
touch  by  cutting  the  chimney  and  preparing  it  for 
its  future  fall, — and  all  to  please  Sir  Henry. 
For  in  this  latter  case,  too,  it  is  stated  in  the 
evidence  that  Woodman  “convinced  Sir  Henry 
that  ho  could  make  tho  chimney  perfectly 
straight,  and  with  Sir  Henry’s  consent  he  cut 
through  the  chimney  iu  two  place.s  on  the  side 
opposite  to  which  it  leaned.”  No  architect  or 
engineer  was  consulted;  “ Sir  Henry”  and  tho 
“ Steeple  .Tack”  settled  it  between  them.  Wedo 
not  emphasise  this  fact  with  tho  desire  of 
making  unkind  reflections  on  the  memory  of 
Sir  Henry  Ripley.  Wo  do  it  in  the  faint  hope 
that  some  other  “ Sir  Henrys  ” (they  are  a race 
well  known  to  architects)  may  take  warning 
from  the  lamentable  consequences  in  this  case, 
and  not  think  that  because  they  are  large 
capitalists  and  have  some  shrewdness,  they  can 
dispense  with  skilled  advice  and  please  them- 
selves by  carrying  out  important  constructions 
“ their  way,”  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  their  fellow-men. 

Tho  doubtful  fitness  of  the  chimney-doctor 
for  his  task  in  this  case  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  although  he  himself  said,  according  to  the 
evidence,  that  the  chimney  bad  gone  at  the 
foundations,  he  proceeded  to  set  it  right  by  a 
cut  IS  yards  up  its  fieight.  Independently  of 
the  crushing  action  of  tho  chimney  when 
brought  over,  such  a course  was  the  very  way 
to  leave  a bend  and  a tendency  to  bulge  in  the 
chimney  at  that  spot.  How,  after  such  an 
operation  at  that  point,  the  chimney  could  have 
“looked  perfectly  straight”  to  any  eye,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  Mr.  Waugh’s 
suggestion  bo  the  true  explanation,  that  the 


foundation  having  canted,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  coming  over  after 
the  wedges  were  withdrawn  canted  it  back  again. 
The  chimney-doctor,  however,  could  never  have 
counted  on  the  foundatiou  behaving  iu  so 
obliging  a manner,  and  if  he  had,  matters 
would  have  been  still  more  against  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  obvious  that  such  a movable 
foundation  was  a thoroughly  nnfit  one,  and 
might  just  as  well  havo  canted  again  : that  it 
did  not  do  so  would  have  been  mere  luck. 

Tho  chimney  was  cut,  however,  a number  of 
the  half-throughs  broken  (as  a matter  of 
course)  in  its  settling  over,  and  under  tho  in- 
tluenco  of  wind-pressure  and  disturbance  at 
that  point  the  cohesion  of  the  external  masonry 
was  further  weakened,  while  the  ill-mortared 
rubblo  within  it,  now  with  no  bond  at  all  to  th& 
inner  and  outer  skins  of  masonry  and  brick, 
began  to  bulge  the  outer  skin.  Once  the  bulge 
began,  it  was  bound  to  increase,  as  on  the 
ashlar  facing  once  losing  plumb  and  opening 
its  joints,  there  was  no  tie  to  counterbalance 
the  force  of  gravity  tending  to  drag  it  away 
from  the  hearting.  Its  fail  was  only  a question 
of  time. 

We  come  now  to  tho  third  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, in  regard  to  the  extent  of  foresight  aud 
care  taken  to  guard  against  the  worst  results. 
At  the  outset  of  this  portion  of  the  evidence  we 
come  across  the  “ Steeple  Jack  ” again. 

The  second  witness  called,  the  solicitor  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  owner,  stated  that  tho 
chimney  “ had  been  examined  twelve  months 
before” — by  an  architect,  by  an  engineer,  by  any 
man  of  standing  and  responsibility  ? Oh  deai', 
no  ! — “ by  a man  called  ‘ Bill  the  Greaser,'  who 
would  be  produced.  lie  could  not  say  when  or 
by  whom  the  chimney  had  been  otherwise  in- 
spected.” Wo  looked  in  vain,  however,  through 
the  report  of  the  subseipient  evidence  for  tho 
appearance  of  “ Bill  the  Greaser.”  Ho  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  on  the  scene.  Some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago,  according  to  another 
witness,  part  of  the  outer  case  bulged  in  foui- 
I>lacea.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occuri'edto 
any  one  to  consider  why  it  bulged ; the  bulges 
“were  an  eyesore,”  however,  aud  the  witness 
(one  of  Messrs.  Moulson’s  masons)  took  them 
out  and  pub  in  new  masonry.  According  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Haley,  the  steward  to  tho  trustees, 
he  could  not  remember  that  any  repairs  had 
been  done  to  the  chimney  for  many  years.  The 
flues  were  cleaned  once  in  eighteen  months,  but 
no  other  kind  of  inspection  was  made.  He 
noticed  cracks  in  the  chimney  from  time  to 
time,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Sir  Henry 
Ripley,  who  “ thought  them  of  no  importance.” 
At  last,  on  the  morning  of  December  20th,  this 
witness  “ saw  daylight  through  a bulge,”  and 
ho  theu  seems  to  have  thought  it  was  time  to 
do  something  decisive,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Humphries,  “ a man  he  bad  great  confidence  in 
as  a practical  builder.”  Mr.  Humphries  said 
tho  faciug  was  coming  away  from  the  backing, 
but  it  did  not  matter,  as  the  facing  was  no  sup- 
port to  the  chimney.  True,  perhaps,  if  the 
backing  had  been  coursed  brickwork,  but  even 
then  there  should  have  naturally  occurred  to 
this  “practical”  man  the  question,  what  made 
the  facing  come  away  ? Stones  do  not  move 
from  their  beds  without  a compelling  force  of 
some  kind.  As  it  was,  the  hacking  was  hanging 
Tipon  and  dragging  down  the  whole  structure,  a 
fact  of  which  tho  forcing  away  of  tho  outer 
casing  was  but  a sign.  The  history  of  the  re- 
maining few  days  is  astounding  to  read.  Quan- 
tities of  masonry  wore  falling  from  the 
chimney  day  by  day,  the  workpeoi)le  were 
evidently,  from  the  evidence  given  by  some 
of  tho  survivors,  iinder  the  greatest  alarm ; 
and  yet  none  of  the  persons  who  were 
properly  responsible  seem  to  have  shown  any 
anxiety  about  it.  The  statement  of  tho  mother 
of  a poor  lad  who  was  killed,  how  she  had  re- 
assured her  sou  as  to  tho  danger,  telling  him 
that  his  employers  “ would  not  allow  them  to 
work  there  if  there  were  real  danger,”  was 
pathetic  to  read  after  the  accident.  The  poor 
woman  seems  to  have  reckoned  without  her 
host,  nor  can  we  for  our  part  in  tho  least  pretend 
to  understand  the  apparent  indifference  iu  regard 
to  the  imminent  danger  which  overhung  the  un- 
fortunate emphijt^s.  There  seems  to  have  been 
plenty  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  some  persons. 
The  solicitor,  Mr.  Little,  begged  one  of  the 
partners,  who  was  his  son-ia-law,  not  to  go 
near  the  mill  or  the  chimney  while  the  bulge 
was  being  removed ; but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  extended  his  fatherly  advice  to  recom- 
mending any  care  for  the  safety  of  tho  “ bands  ” 
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in  the  mill.  Horses  wore  removed  from 
the  vicinity  j one  iiartner  in  an  adjoining  mill 
insured  liis  life ; so  there  must  have  been  an 
extensive  anxiety  and  sense  of  danger,  but  no 
one  thought  of  stopping  the  mill  for  a few  days  to 
keep  the  “ hands”  out  of  danger.  The  day  before 
the  chimney  fell  Mr.  F.  Kipley  said  to  Mr. 
Greenwood,  “ So  yon  have  insured  your  life 
because  of  the  chimney?”  and  on  receiving’  an 
affirmative,  said,  ” Oh,  it  is  not  going  to  fall 
yet.”  This  is  a grave  matter,  and  we  think 
such  a reply  can  only  lead  to  one  of  two 
opinions  either  the  speaker  was  very  stupid, 
or  ho  was  reckless  as  to  the  safety  of  those 
who  had  to  work  for  him ; one  or  other  con- 
clusion is  inevitable.  The  attitude  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  architect,  is  alike  inexplicable  to 
us,  except  on  the  supposition  that  ho  had  not 
personally  been  able  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  construction  or  history  of  the  chimney. 

Comparing  the  verdict  with  the  weight  of 
tho  evidence,  it  appears  that  a chimney  of  this 
kind  may  be  built  according  to  the  fancies  of  a 
non-professional  owner,  whose  object  would 
naturally  bo  economy  (more  or  less)  ; that  its 
first  failure  may  bo  corrected  in  a most  un- 
scientific way  by  a chimney-doctor  who  had 
never  before  a]>pliod  his  method  to  any  but 
brick  chimneys ; that  it  may  show  such  un- 
mistakable signs  of  danger  for  a week  before 
its  coming  down  as  to  cause  general  remark  and 
apprehension  in  all  who  are  obliged  to  be  in  its 
neighbourhood,  without  any  move  being  made 
to  place  them  in  security  ; that  it  may  fall  and 
kill  over  fifty  of  them  ; that  an  engineer  may 
give  positive  evidence  that  the  previous  con- 
struction and  treatment  of  the  chimney  had 
been  such  as  almost  absolutely  to  insure  such  a 
catastrophe  sooner  or  later ; that  the  contractor 
at  work  on  the  repairs  was  afraid  to  trust  his 
men  under  it ; and  that  no  blame  attaches  to 
any  one!  ‘‘Is  tliat  law?  Ay,  marry  is’t; 
crowner’s  quest  law.” 

The  Bradford  jury  have  given  their  verdict; 
wo  beg  to  give  ours,  as  follows  : — TVe  arc  of 
opinioii  that  the  chimney  fell  in  consequence 
of  inadequate  and  unscientific  construction, 
acted  upon  in  the  most  detrimental  manner  by 
an  operation  of  cutting  the  chimney,  carried  out 
mthout  ])roper  and  skilled  professional  advice ; 
and  that  this  operation  was  first  rendered  (in  a 
sense)  necessary  by  the  subsidence  of  the  founda- 
tion owing  to  a very  bad  and  ill-judged  choice' 
of  site.  Wc  consider  that  very  grave  responsi- 
bility attached  to  the  original  owner  for  having 
caused  the  erection  of  a chimney  with  these 
defects  and  this  unsatisfactory  and  unstable 
construction.  We  further  consider  that  in  view 
of  the  obvious  warnings  of  danger  which  the 
chimney  gave  for  a week  preceding  the  disaster, 
the  carelessness  of  the  owners  in  allowing  their 
workpeople  to  continue  in  the  mills  under  such 
circumstances  is  strongly  to  be  condemned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  large  chimneys 
will  be  built  or  looked  after  as  the  Bradford 
chimney  was,  and  that  owners  who  think  they 
can  do  all  these  things  for  themselves  and  with- 
ont  proper  advice  and  direction  will  take  a lesson 
from  this  tragical  l^i9tor}^ 


LAMBETH  PALACE  AXD  ITS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Among  the  few  and  decreasing  number  of 
ancient  buildings  which  London  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  still  is  able  to  point  out, 
Lambeth  Palace  occupies  a peculiarly  prominent 
position.  The  Great  Firoleftin  London  little 
of  the  ancient  and  the  picturesque,  the 
hallowed  and  the  historical,  behind  it,  uiiharmed 
by  its  fiery  ravages.  It  is  true  that  wo  have, 
in  or  near  the  City  boundaries,  the  Tower  and 
the  Temple,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  with 
its  marvellous  apse,  a few  crypts  and  other 
portions  of  early  churches,  some  bits  of  Roman 
wall,  some  old  rooms  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
a few  houses  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  have 
been  photographed  by  the  ” Society  for  Photo- 
graphing Relics  of  Old  London,”  and  for 
cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  plates  the 
Society  deserve  every  praise.  But  all  these  an- 
tique edifices  and  relics  must  fain  yield  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  of  historical  association  to  the 


palace  of  our  archbishops,  which  forms  the  sub- 
jeeb  of  tho  work*  to  which  we  propose  to  direct 


* “ Lambetli  Palace  and  its  Associations."  By  J.  Cuve- 

Brown,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Dctliug,  Kent,  and  for  many  years 
Curate  of  Hie  Parish  Church  of  St.  Marv,  Lambeth.  With 
an  introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv  With 
illustrations.  (William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Ediuburuh 
and  Loudon,  1882.)  ° 


the  attention  of  our  readers  on  this  occasion.  It 
would  not  be,  tlicrefore,  unreasonable  if  the. 
student  of  Mediteval  London  architecture  were 
to  expect  to  find  more  than  a few  works  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  palace,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  author  has  here  filled  up  a great  gap 
in  the  literature  which  circles  around  Lambeth. 
Not  that  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  palace, 
but  those  that  are  extant  are  difficult  to  procure, 
and  in  most  instances  appear  to  fail  singularly 
in  the  spirit  or  the  execution  of  their  task.  We 
have,  in  Mr.  Cave-Brown’s  book,  for  the  first 
time,  a readable  history,  consisting  in  main 
of  facts  carefully  examined  aud  verified,  not 
taken,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  books  of  this 
class,  from  haphazard,  second-hand,  and  uncer- 
tain source.?;  it  is  this  feature  of  original  research 
which  raises  tho  work  beyond  the  level  of 
ordinary  topographical  antiquariauisni.  During 
a period  of  nine  years’  residence  in  Lambeth, 
the  author  cherished  his  love  of  literary  re- 
search, and  made  a practice  of  collecting  every 
little  particle  of  information  from  history, 
architecture,  archaeology,  and  art,  bearing  upon 
his  favourite  subject,  while  the  vision  seems  to 
have  constantly  floated  before  him  that  he 
might,  at  some  future  time,  be  enabled  to 
mould  his  gathering  into  shape,  and  so  write 
the  history  of  tho  p/lace  he  had  learned  to  love. 
But  many  years  were  destined  to  intervene 
between  that  period  aud  the  production  of  the 
work,  and  twenty  years  of  Indian  life  were  to 
be  spent  before  he  found  himself  standing  in 
his  old  haunts,  and  found  too,  that  ‘‘though 
Lambeth  Palace  had  passed  into  other  bauds, 
its  portals  were  as  widely  open  to  liiiii  as 
before,  aud  even  greater  facilities  aud  en- 
couragement wore  offered  to  him  for  carrying 
out  his  loug-chorisiied  wish.”  Then  it  was 
that  ho  set  himself  strenuously  to  the  task  of 
arranging  and  digesting  the  data  which  he  had 
previously  accumulated,  and  to  add  to  them 
from  every  available  quarter.  The  principal 
authority  who  had  recorded  his  labours  on  the 
subject  was  Dr.  Andrew  Ducarel,  at  one  time 
keeper  of  the  Lambeth  Archives,  -whose 
“ History  of  Lambeth  Palace,”  the  author 
admits,  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  histories  of  the  site.  Denne, 
Nichols,  Herbert  and  Brayley,  Allen, 
Tanswell,  aud  others,  have  in  turn  written, 
from  their  several  points  of  view,  upon  the 
history  of  tho  palace,  but  of  their  productions 
some  are  obsolete  and  others  antiijuated, 
whereas  in  tho  volume  before  us  the  author 
avows  his  aim  to  “tell  tho  tale  of  Lambeth, 
or  rather,  to  make  those  historic  portions  of  it 
which  belong  to  days  gone  by  tell  their  own 
tale  ” down  to  the  present  day,  so  that  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  architect  and 
archa'ologist,  may  find  an  account  intelligcut 
and  trustworthy,  as  far  as  he  can  make  it,  of 
what  Lambeth  Palace  bus  been,  aud  what  it  is 
now.  Identifying  himself,  as  he  passes  from 
place  to  place,  ^\•ith  the  spot  which  he  is 
examining,  his  desire  has  been  to  carry  the 
imagination  of  his  reader  with  him,  labouring 
throughout  to  portray,  with  all  possible 
certitude  aud  truth,  tho  personages,  the 
characters,  and  the  actions,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  for  many 
centuries  have  from  time  to  time  in  succession 
found  a home  or  a jji-ison,  or  oven  signed  a 
document,  or  assisted  in  a consecration  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  Couscious  that  he  was, — the 
author  tells  us, — bringing  forward  many  details 
of  the  history  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
noticed, and  in  some  cases  endeavouring  to 
refute  local  traditions  of  general  acceptance, 
ho  felt  called  upon  to  justify  his  statements, 
and  therefore,  at  no  little  personal  labour  of 
researcli,  he  has  striven  to  trace  up  every 
statement  to  its  fountain-head,  in  order  to 
give  bis  authority  for  making  it,  and  to  verify 
every  reference  given  by  other  writers  before 
becoming  himself  responsible  for  it. 

The  late  Archbishop,  in  his  short  introdne- 
tion,--almost  the  very  la.«t  literary  labour  in 
which  ho  was  engaged, — gladly  calls  attention 
to  the  book,  aud  records  his  confidence  that 
Mr.  Cave  • Brown  -n-ill  be  found  to  have 
collected  a larger  number  of  historical  facts 
relating  to  Lambeth  Palace  than  has  yet  been 
published  in  any  available  form,  while  the 
skill  with  which  these  copious  materials  arc 
arranged  and  edited,  speaks  for  itself.  He 
trusts,  and  we  may  cordially  echo  the  senti- 
ment, that  the  gates  of  Lambeth  Palace  will 
over  he  readily  opened  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  its  history,  aud  in  the  work  which 
centres  within  its  walls.  We  may  quote  a. 


single  paragraph  from  the  introduction,  which 
eloquently  aud  vividly  indicates  the  archbishop’s 
feelings  of  reverence  and  veneration  for  this 
historic  pile.  “ Even  if  we  coniine onv thoughts  to 
the  time, — now  nearly  seven  centuries, — during 
which  the  archbishops  have  lived  in  Lambeth, 
we  find  ourselves  connected,  by  tlio  associatious 
which  cluster  round  these  walls,  with  each  step 
in  the  onward  progress  of  our  church  aud 
people  towards  fuller  light  and  higher  liberty. 
We  can  find  memorials  here  of  the  successful 
efforts  made  to  secure  freedom  from  the  thral- 
dom of  Rome,  which  marked  the  reigns  of  tlio 
later  Plantagenets,  and  of  the  Lancastrian 
and  Yorkist  sovereigns.  We  can  trace 
the  mode  in  which  Christian  influence  was 
maintained  througliout  the  land  in  spite  of 
marauding  barons  aud  rapacious  kings.  We 
can  SCO  how  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
boro  themselves  amid  the  struggles  preceding 
that  great  upheaval  of  society,  in  which 
the  hitherto  uon-privileged  classes  asserted 
their  rights  as  Englishmen.  We  learn  how  tho 
Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  tlje  grave 
faults  of  many  of  its  rulers,  adapted  itself, — 
under  the  good  hand  of  God, — in  all  these 
troublous  times,  and  in  the  changing  days 
which  followed  them,  to  the  real  want.?  of  the 
English  people.  The  admonitions  of  places 
are,  to  the  student  of  history,  as  powerful  as 
the  admonitions  of  books.  Men’s  hearts  may 
, well  be  stirred,  and  their  loyalty  to  the  National 
Church  confirmed,  as  they  trace  the  many 
memorials  in  the  architecture,  pictures,  and 
ornaments  of  Lambeth,  which  bring  them  face 
to  face  with  the  j)a9t,  and  so  arouse  their  high 
hopes  for  the  future.” 

The  inquiry  into  the  manner  whereby 
Lambeth  Palace  became  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  nearly  seven 
centuries  ago, — since  which  time  exactly  fifty 
prelates  have  occupied  the  see, — naturally  pre- 
ceded other  questions  in  the  history  of  the 
palace  itself.  The  author’s  researches  on  this 
point  indicate  that  the  jialaco  owes  its  position 
mainly  as  a memorial  of  a great  struggle  with 
the  Papacy,  and  as  a material  evidence  of  tlie 
early  assertion  of  the  chamjiionsbip  of  the  rights 
of  the  English  people  against  Papal  usurpation. 
The  contest  which  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  Archbishop  and  the  monks  of  the  Priory 
Church  at  Canterbury  !<  <l  eventually  to  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  resolving  to  have  a chapter  of 
secular  canons  outside  the  city,  and  independent 
of  the  monks,  and  to  .set  up  among  them  a 
residence  for  himself,  where  he  might  be  free 
from  the  interfeixmce  of  the  regulars. 
Ilaekiugton,  or  St.  Stephen’s,  near  Canterbury, 
was  first  selected,  hut  it  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  monastic  influences, 
and  the  site  of  Lambeth,  though  at  first  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  monks  (who  anticipated  a 
lessened  influence  of  their  order),  by  whom 
some  of  its  first  buildings  were  destroyed,  gave, 
— under  the  powerful  hand  of  Hubert  Walter, — 
a substantial  and  permanent  dwelling  for  himself 
and  his  successors.  Little  appears  to  be  known, 
of  Lambeth  in  Saxon  times,  beyond  the  con- 
firmation, in  1062,  of  the  manor  to  Walibani 
Abbey.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Domes- 
day book,  this  manor  belonged,  with  manv 
others,  to  Goda,  the  Countess,  sister  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  Avife,  successively  to  Walter, 
Count  of  Maine,  and  Eustace,  Countof  Boulogne. 
Goda  appears  to  have  granted  the  manor  to  tho 
Bishop  and  Convent  of  Rochester,  but  it  soon 
passed  back  to  the  Crown.  William  II.  restored 
it  to  Rochester,  and  from  these  owners  it  passed 
to  the  ownership  of  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. Of  tho  derivation  of  the  name  tliere 
aijpears  to  be  little  doubt,  tlie  word  being  a 
compound  of  lain,  Saxon  for  loam,  or  mud  (a 
word  found  curiously  enough  also  in  the 
Portuguese  language,  lama),  and  he</,  hithr,  or 
hythe,  the  haven,  or  landing-place  : hence  the 
word  Lambeth  apparently  signifies  “ the  muddy 
landing-place,”  a title,  no  doubt,  then,  as  now, 
significant  of  its  condition.  There  is,  however, 
room  for  conjecture  that  there  may  have  been 
some  connexion  with  the  Celtic  word  Linn,  a 
sacred  enclosure,  or  Lamprey,  with  which  the 
River  Thames  abounded  at  this  point,  aud  of 
which  the  number  of  500  were  charged  to  be 
sent  yearly  from  this  manor  to  the  IBishop  of 
Rochester.  It  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  to 
assign  oven  an  approximate  date  to  the  original 
building  of  the  palace;  the  crypt, — un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  portion  of  the  building 
now  remaining, — does  not  contain  any  archi- 
tectural portions  to  which  a date  can  he 
attributed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  but  the  author  thinks  the 
•roof  of  the  crj'pt  may  point  to  a rather  earlier 
period  than  1245,  the  date  of  Boniface,  who 
was  called  on  to  repair  or  re-build  the  edifice. 
It  is  probable  that  this  archbishop  raised  the 
present  chapel  over  the  already-existing  crypt, 
and  perhaps, — as  suggested  by  Ducarel, — laid 
•the  foundation  of  the  great  hall.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  "YI.  Archbishop 
-Chicheley  erected  bis  tower,  and  repaired  other 
parts  of  the  building,  which  had  by  his  time 
become  somewhat  extensive.  Later  on  Cardinal 
Morton  ei’octed  the  present  gateway,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  the  ill-fated  Cranmer  is  said 
to  have  built  the  small  tower  at  the  north-east 
of  the  chapel.  But  the  aggregate  result  of 
■successive  additions  to  the  domestic  portions 
•of  the  primate’s  residence  was  found  to  be 
without  system,  order,  or  regard  to  comfort, 
until  Archbishop  Howley,  who  succeeded  to  the 
dignity  in  1828,  while  preserving  with  apprecia- 
tive reverence,  and  carefully  restoring  all  that 
was  really  ancient  and  historic  with  zeal  and 
taste,  swept  away  the  patchwork  jumble  of 
more  recent  dwelling-apartments,  and  substi- 
tuted, at  very  considerable  private  expense,  the 
present  handsome  range  of  buildings,  which 
form  one  long  line  eastward  from  Cranmer's 
Tower,  and  present,  both  in  the  main  court- 
yard,— of  which  we  give  a view, — and  in  the 
•garden,  an  imposing  battlemented  frontage, 
effectively  broken  by  irregular  projections  of 
'bay-windows  and  oriels,  and  relieved  by  turrets. 

Of  the  great  gateway,  or  “Morton’s  Tower,’’ 

• opposite,  in  all  probability,  to  the  pons,  or 
water-stairs,  and  on  the  site  of  an  older  gate, 
much  has  been  written  by  the  author.  Of  it 
"the  author  says,  “ This  stately  yet  somewhat 
sombre  pile  of  buildings,  red  brickwork,  with 

• stone  quoins  and  dressings,  forms  no  unworthy 
-portal  to  an  archiepiscopal  palace ; scarcely 
can  England  produce  a finer  specimen  of  the 
•early  Tudor  style  of  brick  building  in  so  good 
a state  of  preservation.  Indeed,  in  size  and 
height,  in  massiveness  of  character,  and 
harmony  of  design,  Morton’s  Gateway  may 
almost  claim  to  be  without  a contemporary 
rival.’’  He  contrasts  it  with  the  earlier  and ; 
more  decorated  specimens  at  St.John’s  College, ' 
Cambridge,  Layer  Marney  Hall,  Essex,  and, 
Oxburgh  Hall,  Xorfolk.  The  great  hall  on  the  ■ 
eastern  side  of  the  outer  court  is  an  important  ^ 
member  of  the  palace.  It  is  now  commonly : 
called  Juxon’s  Hall,  and  used  as  a library.  The  ' 
light  for  the  centre  of  the  room  is  obtained  ^ 
from  five  lofty  windows  reaching  from  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  and  lying  ! 
deeply  recessed  between  buttresses,  while  two 


end  hays,  containing  broader  and  longer  three- 
light  windows,  project  into  the  yard  like  wings. 
The  entrance  is  through  a small  doorway  under 
the  arch  which  leads  to  the  main  courtyard. 
The  room  measures  nearly  100  ft.  in  length, 
50  ft.  high,  and  38  ft.  broad,  and  the  book- 
cases, filled  with  a valuable  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  line  the  sides  and  project  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  room.  Here  again  we 
have  no  authoritative  record  of  the  original 
building,  but  the  mention  of  the  “ Magna 
Aula’’  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  clearly  points  to  such  a building,  in 
which  consecration  banquets  were  customarily 
held,  and  possibly  some  councils,  convocations, 
and  high  commissions.  Archbishop  Juxon 
spent  nearly  15,0001.  in  repairing  the  palace,  of 
which  tho  hall  absorbed  two-thirds.  The  roof, 
— which  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  — possesses  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  massive  projecting 
hammer-beams,  with  upper  and  \inder  braces, 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  Plantagenet  era,  but 
while  the  original  lines  of  construction  have 
been  preserved,  the  more  elegant  adornments 
have  given  place  to  the  round  lathe-turned 
bosses,  which  like  the  largo  balls  or  globes  that 
do  duty  for  finials  on  tho  walls  outside,  betray  a 
tardy  and  reluctant  concession  to  tho  intrusive 
demands  of  the  Renaissance.  The  lantern  on 
the  centre  of  the  roof  carries  a vane  charged 
with  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury, and  of  tho  Juxon  family  impaled.  Tho 
date  of  1663  appears  on  the  leaden  gutters 
under  the  cornice.  The  library  contains  many 
thousand  volumes,  the  nucleus  being  formed  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  who,  according  to  Aubrey, 
acquired  a large  portion  of  his  library  from  that 
of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  once 
powerful  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To 
these  were  added  the  archiepiscopal  registers, 
beginning  in  date  from  A.D.  1279,  tho  period 
of  Archbishop  Peckham.  The  value  of  these 
registers  is  enhanced  by  the  state  papers,  wills, 
bills,  and  miscellaneous  political  documents 
which  they  embrace.  The  miscellaneous 
MSS.  include  no  less  than  seven  series  named 
after  their  original  possessors  j but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Cave-Brown 
into  his  leugthy  notice  of  the  collection.  "We 
may  only  point  out  the  MS.  “Do  "Yirgini- 
tate,”  by  Aldhelui,  Bisbop  of  Sherbourne,  a 
work  belonging  in  point  of  date  to  the 
eighth  centuiT,  of  which  some  believe  that  tho 
illustrious  Alcuiu,  tho  friend  of  Charlemagne, 
was  the  actual  scribe ; tho  “Gospels”  of  Mac- 
Durnan,  Abbot  of  Derry  and  Bishop  of  Armagh, 
in  tho  ninth  century ; the  Sarum  Missal,  once 


the  property  of  Archbishop  Chicheley ; the 
printed  Mazarine  Bible,  believed  for  a long  time 
to  be  a manuscript;  and  the  transcript  of 
Anselm’s  works  by  the  historian  William  of 
Malmesbitry. 

Mr.  Cave-Brown  devotes  a most  interesting 
chapter,  of  considerable  dimensions,  to  the 
numerous  portraits  which  adorn  the  guai’d- 
room  or  dining-hall,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
camera  armigerorum,  significantly  placed 
between  the  Great  Hall  and  the  private 
apartments,  as  a means  of  protection  and 
defence  for  those  whose  sacred  office  could  not 
always,  as  in  the  cases  of  Stratford’s  narrow 
escape  in  13-40,  and  Simon  de  Sudbury’s  fate  in 
1381,  secure  them  from  the  lawlessness  of  a 
rabble.  Changes  and  restorations  have  done 
much  here  to  tho  room  j the  floor  has  been 
raised  and  several  internal  details  modified; 
the  portraits  ranged  around  the  room  do  not 
indicate  much  variety  of  dress  at  fii'st  sight, 
but  the  careful  observer  will  find  a groat  deal 
of  illustration  of  ecclesiastical  costume  if  he 
compares  the  details  of  the  jrartraits.  The 
original  and  probably  faithful  portrait  of  tho 
nobly-born  Cardinal  Polo  is  remarkable  for  the 
distich  which  is  inscribed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  picture ; the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
second  line  (p.  131),  should  not  be  difficult  of 
emendation.  Tho  biographical  anecdotes  which 
the  author  has  introduced  into  this  part  of  the 
work  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They  are 
written  with  evident  feeling  and  judgment,  and 
form,  perhaps,  the  beat  literary  feature  in  the 
work.  The  portrait  ascribed  to  Katharine  Parr, 
the  last  of  the  six  queens  of  Henry  YIII., 
which  hangs  in  the  private  dining-room,  is 
disallowed  by  the  author,  who  adduces  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  being  a representation  of 
Katharine  Howard,  first  wife  of  Lord  William 
Howard,  aftenvards  first  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  unfortunate 
queen,  Katharine  Howard.  She  died  in  1535. 
A brass  effigy  of  this  lady,  it  is  worth  while  to 
note,  is  still  in  its  place  iu  the  adjoining  parish 
church. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Cave-Brown  eluci- 
dates is  the  Water  'Tower,  commonly  called  the 
Lollards’  Tower.  To  this  latter  title  he  asserts 
, that  it  has  no  right,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Tho  central  part  indicates,  by  the  details  of  its 
architecture,  a date  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  arms  of  Archbishop 
Chicheley,  on  a shield  borne  by  au  angel,  con- 
firm the  record  in  the  Steward’s  accompts  that 
this  tower  was  erected  by  that  primate,  and 
: completed  in  1435.  A square  abutment  close 
by  is  attributed  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tiiry,  forming,  perhaps,  a part  of  Hubert 
Walter’s  original  building.  The  turret,  if  we 
may  trust  our  author,  massively  constructed 
witli  oaken  planks  and  of  primitive  carpentry, 
with  wooden  bolts,  and  showing  marks  of  the 
ancient  adze  and  saw,  was  standing  in  Chicheley’s 
time,  and  utilised  by  him,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  exact  age  of  this  edifice ; it  may,  how- 
ever, be  questioned  if  tliis  old  turret  is  not  the 
. most  ancient  part  of  the  palace,  and  entitled  to 
bear  the  honour  of  age  away,  even  from  the 
chapel  crypt  itself.  The  thii'd  portion  of  this 
tower  is  to  be  referred  to  tlie  period  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  It  consists  of  a spacious  stair- 
case, by  which  the  chambers  in  the  tower  could 
bo  reached  more  conveniently.  The  author 
discusses  the  causes  of  this  tower  being  called 
the  “Lollards’  Tower”  with  much  acumen, 
pointing  out  that  no  antiquary  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century, — not  Leland,  Speed, 
Spelnian,  or  even  Aubrey, — and  no  historian  of 
the  period,  speak.s  of  any  Lollards’  Tower  at 
Lambeth.  The  only  one  they  kmew  was  that 
attached  to  Loudon  House,  and  really  forming  a 
j)art  of  Old  St.  Patil’s.  Eveninthe  days  of  the 
Republic  and  Commonwealth,  when  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  especially  this  portion  of  it,  was 
converted  into  a political  prison,  the  tower  still 
retained  its  original  designation  of  Water 
Tower.  The  author  explains  the  later  and 
erroneous  application  of  this  term  here  by  the 
excited  condition  of  theological  feeling,  which 
set  up  a welcome  inventiou  that  was  imme- 
diatedly  accepted  as  having  the  impress  of  un- 
questioned tradition.  Attached  to  Chicheley’s 
Tower  was  one  apartmeiit  undoubtedly  con- 
structed for  use  as  a prison,  and  but  a slight 
-effort  of  popular  imagination,  already  at  fever 
heat,  was  requisite  in  order  to  transfer  to 
Lambeth,  without  a thought  or  scruple,  all  the 
obloquy  that  had  been  poured  out  upon  the 
veritable  “Lollards’  Tower”  at  London  Honse. 
But  if  there  bo  no  record  of  Lollards  having 
been  incarcerated  in  this  part  of  the  palace, 
these  Lambeth  prisons  held  other  inmates  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
vrere  crowded  with  victims,  not  of  Papal  perse- 
cution and  tyranny,  but  men  whose  loyalty  to 
Church  and  Ciown  drew  uijon  their  heads  the 
remorseless  vengeance  of  a revived  and 
•exaggerated  Lollardism.  There  yet  remain 
names  and  sentences  cut  into  the  oaken  panels 
of  the  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  staircase 
turret,  and  on  the  stone  walls  in  the  small 
dungeon  in  the  basement  of  Mortoii’s  Gate- 
way, and  these  have  been  pointed  out  as 
•evidence  of  the  confinement  of  Lollards  here, 
but  the  character  of  the  writing,  the  Latin 
sentences  (of  whicli,  by  the  way,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cave-Brown  has  not 
given  some  specimens  or  facsimiles),  and  the 
sacred  monograms  indicate  an  education  and 
cultns  very  different  from  that  usually  ascribed 
to  the  Lollards;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
shapes  of  the  letters  belong  to  the  seventeenth 
ceutury  rather  than  to  the  fifteenth, — a point 
not  difficult  to  set  at  rest  if  the  inscriptions 
were  before  us, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  effusions  must  belong  not  to  the  Lollards, 
persecuted  by  a fanatic  church,  but  to  Royalists, 
who  suffered  here  for  conscience  sake. 

The  remaining  feature  of  interest  which  yet 
remains  for  us  to  notice  briefly  is  the  chapel, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  been  voted,  on  the 
motion  of  Earl  Stanhope,  only  a few  days  ago, 
to  be  completed  by  way  of  national  memorial  to 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  proposition  being  made,  at  an 
influential  meeting  held  in  the  Egyptian  ITall 
of  the  Mansion  House,  the  noble  earl  stated  that 
as  regarded  “ the  restoration  of  this  chapel,  it 
was  a work  of  love  which  had  commended  itself 
to  the  late  archbishop,  and  on  which  ho  had 
engaged  in  remembrance  of  a lost  wife  and  a 
lost  son.  It  was  a work,”  ho  said,  “ which  had 
been  dear  to  the  late  primate,  and  it  was  a 
work  which,  on  that  account,  they  now  sought  to 
complete.”  The  date  of  the  chapel,  as  indicated 
by  the  western  doorway  and  lancet-windows, 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  prubably  almostconterapora- 
neouB  with  the  nave  of  the  Temple  Church,  with 
Which  it  closely  corresponds  in  character.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  this  is  the  original 
^apel  erected  on  the  spot,  the  crypt,  with  its 
boldly-groined  arches,  being  doiibtless  of  earlier 
date.  The  record  of  early  consecrations  at 
Lambeth  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  parish  church, 
or  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  chapel  at  Carlisle 
House,  but  not  to  the  Palace  chapel.  In  this 
crj-pt  it  was  that  in  1536  Anne  Boleyn  was 
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Entrance  Doorway  to  Chapel,  Lambeth  Palace. 


summoned  before  Cranmer  the  day  after  her 
condemnation,  under  circumstances  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  The  entrance 
doorway  of  the  chapel,  which  forms  the  third 
illustration  of  this  notice,  is  of  striking  cha- 
racter, and  of  somewhat  unusual  construction. 


It  led  from  a raised  terrace  running  along  the 
west  end.  Here  a semicircular,  or  rather  a 
slightly  pointed,  arch,  with  deep  and  massive 
mouldings  belonging  to  the  Early  English 
period  of  architecture,  ombracos  two  smaller 
trefoiled  or  cusped  arches,  each  of  which  was 
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closed  by  a heavy  oaken  door.  The  outer  jambs 
consist  of  a series  of  four  columns  gradually  re- 
ceding towards  these  doors,  and  tlioir  capitals 
and  bases,  bonding  the  whole  into  the  main 
wall  of  the  buildings,  are  each  cut  out  of 
a solid  block  of  Purbeck  marble.  The 
central  pillar  between  the  two  doors  is  com- 
posed of  a cluster  of  three  Purbeck  shafts  in 
the  same  style.  The  chapel’s  dimensions  are 
72  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  iu  breadth,  divided 
into  four  bays,  each  lighted  by  three  lancet 
windows,  splayed  and  enriched  with  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble ; the  western  bay  divided  off  by 
a screen,  to  form  an  ante-chapel ; the  east  end 
lighted  by  a graduated  row  of  live  laucets  with 
Purbeck  shafts.  A corresponding  group  of 
lights  originally  occupied  the  western  end.  The 
various  changes  which  this  thirteenth-century 
edifice  has  undergone  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Cave-Brown,  among  which  we 
may  refer  to  the  stopping  up  of  the  west  window 
by  the  erection  of  Chicheley’s  Tower,  and  the 
introduction  of  stained  glass  by  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Morton,  repaired  in  1634  by  Laud,  and 
demolished  by  his  Puritan  enemies,  who,  like 
Prynne,  spiedtbeiutroductionof  a crucifix  in  what 
was  simply  the  restoration  of  the  scene  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  he  drew  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  illustrations  found  in  a book  entitled 
“Imagines  Vitsc,  Passionis,  et  Mortis  N.  I). 
Jesu  Chi'isti,”  printed  by  Boctius  a Bolswert  in 
1623.  The  associations  connected  with  the 
chapel  are,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed, 
numerous  and  varied.  They  range  in  Mr.  Cave- 
Brown’s  pleasantly  and  elegantly  written  work 
from  the  arraignment  of  John  Wickliffe,  before 
Archbishop  Sudbxiry  in  1378,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  Matthew  Parker  at  the  commencement 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  life  of  Parker, 
the  dashing  of  the  stained  glass  out  of  the 
windows  by  Cranmer,  the  memorials  of  the  ill- 
fated  Laud,  Bancroft's  vain  attempt  to  organise 
an  independent  church  inaugurated  by  his 
“Nonjuror’’  Communion,  the  sacrilegious  de- 
struction of  Parker’s  tomb  by  the  Puritans, 
Juxon’s  reiiaration  of  the  fabric,  Howley’s 
renovation  of  the  roof  and  other  parts,  to  the 
introduction  of  new  stained  glass  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  “-which  hardly  the  age 
or  taste  of  Morton  himself  could  have  excelled.” 
We  must  here  close  our  notice  of  this  work, 
which  will  bo  found  by  those  who  lake  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  it  to  bo  a worthy  expo- 
sition of  a worthy  theme,  and  embracing  in  a 
fairly  moderate  compass  a vast  collection  of 
archaeological,  historical,  and  biographical  facts 
connected  -with  the  home  of  our  archbishops  and 
the  centre  of  the  -vs-hole  Anglican  communion. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CHOIR  AND 
ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES.* 

The  importance  of  music  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  service  of  the  Almighty  has  been 
acknowledged  in  every  age  and  by  every  form 
of  religpous  worship  with  which  history  has 
made  us  acquainted  i and  to  realise  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  which  this  branch  of  sacred 
art  received  at  the  hands  of  the  peojjle  of  old, 
we  have  only  to  open  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
read  the  account  given  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  in  which  we  are  told  that  there  were 
present,  amongst  others,  “ the  Levitea  -n-bich 
were  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman, 
of  Jeduthun,  with  their  sons  and  their  brethren, 
being  arrayed  in  white  linen,  having  cymbals 
and  psalteries  and  harps,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them  an 
hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding  with 
trumpets.”  In  the  earliest  days  of  Chris- 
tianity we  also  read  of  “ singing  hymns,” 
and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  the  same 
importance  continued  to  be  given  to  music  in 
connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Church. 
Charlemagne,  who,  we  should  have  thought, 
had  quite  enough  business  upon  his  hands  to 
occupy  all  his  time,  yet  considered  it  his  duty 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  discussions 
going  on  as  to  the  correct  number  of  the 
Gregorian  “modes”  or  tones  to  be  used  in 
church  music ; and  Robert,  king  of  Prance, 
absolutely  conducted  the  choir  of  his  royal 
chapel,  arrayed  in  his  coronation  robes! 

Although  the  Eastern  Church  also  cultivated 
music, yet  there  was  a great  divergence  of  prac- 
tice ; the  Western  Church  admitting  the  use  of 

* A paper  by  Mr,  II.  IV,  Brerrer,  read  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  on  the  2ud  inst.,  as  else^rherc  men- 
tioned. 


instrumental  accorapanimeut,  and  the  Eastern 
Church  strictly  prohibiting  it.  However,  it 
should  he  noted  that  the  use  of  instrumental 
accomj)animeuts  is  not,  and  never  was,  universal 
even  in  the  West,  and  it  is  a well-knoTvn  fact 
that  'neither  organ  nor  orchestra  has  ever  been 
admitted  into  the  Pope’s  own  chapel,  the  Sistine, 
nothing  but  pure  vocal  music  being  allowed. 
I believe  also  that  the  Cistercian  and  several 
other  religious  orders  are  forbidden  by  their 
rules  to  have  anything  but  vocal  music  in  their 
churches.  Until  some  twenty-five  years  back 
instrumental  accompaniments  -were  forbidden 
in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  and  the  Roman  Church 
still  prohibits  the  use  even  of  the  organ  at  high 
mass  on  the  Sundays  of  Lent  and  Advent. 

Long  before  the  Reformation,  most  large 
churches  in  England  possessed  one  or  more 
organs.  Durham  Cathedral  in  the  fourteenth 
century  had  as  many  as  five.  The  Reformation 
in  England  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  church  music,  and  in 
most  eases  the  organs  remained.  The  case  was 
very  different,  however,  wifh  the  Revolution. 
The  Puritans  seem  to  have  vented  their  spite 
upon  organs  more  than  on  any  other  article  of 
church  furniture  except  alone  the  altar,  and  a 
very  lively  account  of  their  proceedings  at 
Peterborough  is  gpven  in  “ Mercurius  Rusticus,” 
but  which  is  too  long  to  quote  here. 

To  the  German  Lutherans,  however,  must  be 
allowed  the  credit  of  having  developed  the 
organ  into  the  magnificent  instrument  which  it 
has  no-w  become,  and  the  immortal  genius  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach  has  given  a literature  to 
the  instrument  such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other, 
and  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  orchestra 
itself. 

Ecclesiastical  music  had  fallen  into  a very 
low  condition  iu  this  country  some  forty  years 
hack,  and  those  -who  are  old  enough  can  -well 
recollect  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed. 
The  cathedral  choirs  were,  of  course,  an  excep- 
tion, but  even  in  cathedrals  the  organs  were 
totally  inadequate,  few  of  them  possessing  a 
properly-ai-ranged  pedal-board,  and  all  of  them 
tempered  according  to  the  wretched  old  system, 
by  which  music  could  only  be  played,  in  about 
three  keys,  and  if  written  in  any  other  it  had 
to  be  transposed.  'These  instruments,  however, 
often  had  a fine  effect  of  tone,  from  their  posi- 
tion upon  the  choir-screen.  The  organs  in 
parochial  churches  were,  as  a rule,  dismal 
affairs.  It  is  true  that  a few  organs  by  Father 
Smith,  Renatus  Harris,  Ac.,  were  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  City  churches;  but  even  these 
would  be  looked  upon  as  totally  inadequate  to 
modernrequirements,  although  they  undoubtedly 
possessed  a delicacy  of  tone  that  was  very 
charming  as  far  as  it  went.  The  choirs  in 
parochial  churches  scarcely  deserved  the  name, 
and  in  village  churches  the  music  was  often 
ridiculous.  Organs  were  almost  unkno^m,  and 
the  terrific  instruments  of  torture,  the  “ sera- 
phin,”  the  barrel-organ,  and  the  “ self-acting 
grinder,”  were  amongst  the  favourite  substi- 
tutes. The  shocking  tricks  which  these  instru- 
ments played  often  caused  consternation 
amongst  the  worshippers.  I knew  of  a “self- 
acting grinder”  which  had  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  occasionally  treating  the  congregation 
to  the  whole  of  its  twelve  tunes,  one  after  an- 
other, if  by  accident  the  man  in  charge  did  not 
make  a rush  at  it  and  hit  a certain  knob  or 
button  just  at  the  right  minute.  And  a friend 
of  mine  related  to  me  a very  remarkable  scene 
at  which  he  -was  present,  and  which  happened 
at  a village  church  in  Buckinghamshire  many 
years  ago.  A hand-grinding  organ  was  the  hero 
in  this  case.  The  “professional”  performer 
upon  the  instrument  happened  to  be  absent,  and 
an  amateur  undertook  to  serve  for  him.  When 
the  hymn  was  given  out  he  took  hold  of  the 
handle  and  ground  and  ground  away,  but 
nothing  came  of  it  all  but  a wheezing  sound. 
In  a state  of  intense  alarm  the  unfortunate 
performer  rushed  to  tho  front  of  the  gallery 
and  cried  out,  “ Oh,  yer  reverence,  this  ’ere 
organ  has  gone  and  busted  itself!  ” 

Tho  old  village  orchestras,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  of  value  in  earlier  times,  had 
died  out  or  dwindled  away  until  they  had  be- 
come worse  than  useless.  I recollect  a very 
old  clerk  iu  a clmrch  near  Norwich,  who  used  to 
lead  the  singing  with  a cracked  clarionet,  and  I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  many  years  ago 
there  was  a full  band,  of  which  he  was  the  only 
survivor.  As,  however,  he  told  me  this  nearly 
thirty  years  back,  and  he  was  then  over  eighty, 
probably  the  band  had  been  given  up  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago. 
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The  very  remarkable  revival  of  ecclesiastical 
music  in  this  countiy  during  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  3’ears,  and  the  ■womlcrfn.l  development  of 
the  organ  during  the  same  period,  have  of  neces- 
sity had  an  effect  upon  our  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture and  the  arrangement  of  churches  and 
chapels  : for,  wonderful  as  has  been  the  im- 
provement of  the  musical  arrangements  in 
Anglican  churches,  it  has  been  equally  remark- 
able amongst  Cougregationalists  and  Dissenters 
generally.  In  yesirs  gone  by  a hymn  bawled  in 
unison  -was  considered  sufficiently  artistic  in 
places  where  now  one  will  hear  first-rate  choral 
singing,  accompanied  by  a very  excellent  organ. 
Oratorios  and  organ  recitals  are  also  greatly 
favoured  by  our  Nonconformist  fellow-couutry- 
men,  who  are  doing  much  for  the  development 
of  musical  taste  in  connexion  with  rebgious 
worship. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  Germany 
a somewhat  rcmai'kable  movement  has  taken 
place  in  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  music.  It 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
orchestral  style  of  composition,  of  which 
Mozart  and  Haydn  were  such  notable  masters; 
and  the  revival  of  the  earlier  and  severer  or 
vocal  style  which  is  exemplified  by  the  magni- 
ficent compositions  of  Palestrina,  de  Lasso,  and 
Soriano.  The  disappearance  of  the  orchestra 
is  leading  to  increased  importance  being  given 
to  the  organ.  Pugin  comidaiiied  some  thirty 
years  back  that  when  the  choir  struck  up  in 
Cologne  Cathedi-al,  with  its  orchestral  accom- 
paniments, the  columns  and  arches  of  the  build- 
ing seemed  to  disappear,  and  to  become  replaced 
by  the  pit,  boxes,  and  stage  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  He  would  find  no  cause  for  that  com- 
])laint  now,  as  the  operatic  singing  is  replaced 
by  the  severest  church  compositions,  and  the 
orchestra  has  been  abolished,  and  is  about  to  be 
replaced  by  the  largest  church-organ  ever 
erected.  'This  movement  has  now  spread  se 
far  in  Germany  that  iu  addition  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  it  has  been  adopted  in  those  of 
Ratishon,  Mayence,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Munster, 
Eichstadt,  Treves,  Lcichtmeritz,  Ac. 

I have  been  obliged  to  dwell  upon  these 
musical  facts  at  some  length  because  they 
serve  to  show  that  the  organ  is  every  day 
becoming  a more  and  more  important  adjunct 
to  religious  services,  and  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
organ-building,  and  the  enormous  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  everything  connected 
with  that  instrument  is  a remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  music.  'Those  who  compai'e  the- 
organs  erected  half  a centniy  back  with  the 
magnificent  instruments  constructed  by  our 
leading  English  firms  at  the  present  time  are 
simply  astounded  at  the  ingenious  inventions- 
and  contrivances  which  have  been  introduced 
to  overcome  difficulties  which  rendered  the 
older  organs  generally  almost  unplayable,  and 
always  most  fatiguing  to  the  performer.  It 
must  nob,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  more 
perfect  the  organ  is  the  larger  its  bulk  be- 
comes, and  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty 
of  the  architect  in  finding  a suitable  place  for 
it  in  a church  or  chapel. 

In  Media3val  tiu'es,  and,  in  fact,  as  a general 
rule,  until  some  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  the 
organ  gave  an  architect  little  trouble.  As  long 
as  it  was  inclosed  in  a case  some  10  ft.  by  5 ft., 
and  about  IG  ft.  high,  it  could  be  placed 
almost  anywhere,  and  it  did  not  demand  con- 
sideration in  planning  a church ; but  when 
the  same  thing  becomes  a structure  20  ft. 
square  and  30  ft.  high  it  can  no  longer  bo 
ignored,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  it  or 
it  will  become  a serious  disfigurement  to  tho 
building.  The  difficulty  must  be  boldly  gi’appled 
with.  It  is  simply  useless  for  an  architect  to 
complain  of  the  size  of  an  organ  or  to  suggest 
that  it  should  he  made  smaller,  so  as  to  occupy 
less  space;  he  might  just  as  well  complain  of 
the  size  of  a dining-tahlo  when  he  is  designing 
a dining-room.  The  thing  is  wanted,  and 
must  be  provided  for,  and  the  architect  must 
discover  some  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
I acknowledge  that  it  is  often  a sex'ious  diffi- 
culty, hut  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
its  vanishing  or  even  becoming  modified,  as  in 
all  probability  organs  will  get  larger  and  larger 
as  time  goes  on.  All  attempts  at  decreasing 
their  size  have  hitherto  proved  complete! 
failures. 

There  are,  of  coairse,  several  things  to  b& 
taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the  posi- 
tion for  an  organ.  The  first,  and  most  important, 
is  that  the  instrument  should  be  placed  where 
it  will  be  heard  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
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second  is  that  it  should  bo  in  such  a situation 
that  it  may  bo  serviceable  both  for  the  choir 
and  also  for  congregational  singing.  The  third, 
that  it  should  be  placed  where  it  will  be  secure 
from  injury  arising  fi’om  damp,  excessive 
draughts,  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  and, 
especially,  leaky  roofs  : the  gutter  of  a roof 
shcuhl  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
carried  over  an  organ  ; yet,  in  two  new  churches 
which  I have  lately  seen  the  organ  is  2)laced 
under  the  valley  between  two  roofs.  In  another 
church,  recently  restored  at  great  expense,  I 
noticed  a few  weeks  since  that  the  gutter  over 
the  organ  was  insullicient ; the  consequence 
was  that  the  open  diapasons  were  receiving  a 
regular  douche, ■lind  the  water  was  running  out 
of  the  lijis  of  tho  pipes  ! I j)ointed  this  out  to 
the  sexton  who  was  showing  me  overthe  church, 
and  ho  said,  “ Well,  sir,  our  organist  do  com- 
plain. A few  Sundays  back  tho  water  came 
down  on  his  head  during  morning  service  ; but 
what  can  be  done  ? Our  parson  has  spent  a 
deal  of  money  over  that  roof  ! ” I suggested 
that  at  any  rate  the  organ  ought  to  be  removed. 
Lastly,  an  organ  must  be  placed  iu  such  a posi- 
tion that  it  is,  if  not  an  ornament  to  the  building, 
at  least  no  disfigurement  to  it. 

Now,  there  arenotmany  positions  which  alarge 
organ  can  occui)y  in  a church  so  as  to  fulfil  all 
these  conditions,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  created  a new  feature  in  church 
architecture,  — the  organ  - chamber,  — which 
seems  to  bo  popular  amongst  Anglican  clergy, 
as  it  is  to  be  found  in  very  many  new  churches, 
and  has  been  added  to  not  a few  ancient  ones, 
sometimes,  I am  bound  to  say,  not  to  their  im- 
provement. It  is,  iu  fact,  greatly  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  always  advisable  to  remove  an 
organ  from  the  western  gallery  where  it  has 
formerly  stood,  to  place  it  in  a kind  of  black- 
hole  at  the  side  of  the  chancel.  This  is  often 
done  under  the  idea  that  tho  position  is  more 
in  accordance  with  ancient  usage;  but  iu  i)oint 
of  fact,  while  there  is  plenty  of  iledicoval 
authority  for  the  western  choir  and  organ 
gallery,  there  is  none  that  I know  of  for  an 
organ-chamber,  which  is  an  essentially  modern 
feature  in  chui’ch  architecture.  Ancient  organs 
in  western  galleries  occur  at  Amiens  Cathedral, 
tho  Cathedral  of  Constance, .St.  Mary’s,  Lubeck, 
St.  Anne’s,  Augsburg,  and  St.  Ulrich’s,  Augs- 
burg ; and  although  the  organs  have  disappeared 
or  have  been  rebxiilt,  ancient  western  organ- 
lofts  are  to  be  seen  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna, 
Ulm,  Liege,  St.  Mary’s,  Wiirzhurg,  Ochseufiirth, 
the  Carmelite  Church  at  Bopparcl,  St.  Pantaleon 
at  Cologne,  Ac.  The  last-named  example,  how- 
ever, is  so  singular  in  its  arrangement  that  it 
may  have  been  removed  from  some  other  posi- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  placing  the  organ  in  an  organ- 
chamber  is  that  it  may  be  near  the  choir,  who 
are  now  usually  placed  in  the  chancel.  Whether 
a choir  of  laymen  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
commonly  ifiaced  in  tho  chancelseemsdoubtful. 
That  the  chancel  was  nothing  like  so  universal 
a position  for  the  singers  as  is  generally  supposed 
seems  proved  by  the  arrangement  of  many 
ancient  churches ; for  instance,  iu  tho  old 
Abbey  Church  of  Corneliraiinster,  near  Aix- 
la-Chapel!c,  the  choir,  with  its  stalls  and 
complete  ritual  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  in 
tho  western  gallery.  The  same  is  tho  case  in 
one  of  the  earlier  of  the  abbey  churches,  that 
of  Seligenthal,  near  Landshiit,  where  the  front 
of  the  choir  gallery  is  adorned  with  a series  of 
beautiful  old  luctures,  and  the  interior  fitted 
with  regular  choir-stalls.  The  same  arrange- 
ment is  to  bo  noticed  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Maximin  at  Treves,  though  unfortunately  here 
tho  whole  of  this  interesting  jjortion  of  the 
church  is  much  modernised.  At  the  minster 
church  at  lloermond,  the  arrangement  of  the 
choir  was  very  singular ; it  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  occupied  one  of  the 
triforia  of  the  uave.  Each  triforium  choir  ter- 
minated to  the  east  in  a small  apse,  bracketed 
out  into  the  transept,  containing  an  altar,  both 
of  which  still  exist.  Tho  original  high  altar 
also  exists,  not  in  the  great  apse,  but  iu  a smaller 
apse  {)rojectiTig  from  its  eastern  extremity. 
Mr.  Cuypers,  who  has  very  carefully  restored 
this  church,  believes  the  position  to  be  original. 
There  is  a rather  later  western  organ-gallery, 
hut  the  whole  is  thirteenth-century  work.  The 
curious  church  called  the  Alte  Pfarrkirche,  at 
Ratisbon,  contains  a singularly  small  chancel, 
only  about  10  ft.  square,  but  has  a very  deep 
choir  gallery  at  the  west  eud.  The  stalls  have 
been  removed,  hut  the  marks  of  where  they 
were  fixed  can  still  be  traced;  the  date  is 


thirteenth  century.  At  Coburg,  there  was 
evidently  a western  choir  in  a gallery,  with  a 
little  apse  built  out  over  the  principal  doorway  ; 
the  arrangement  is  very  jiicturcsque  externally. 
At  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  the  great  triforium, 
which  is  vaulted  and  furnished  with  several 
altars,  is  called  the  “ miinncrchor  ” ; whether  it 
really  served  the  purposes  of  a choir  is  a ques- 
tion which  it  is  not  possible  to  settle,  but  the 
name  would  seem  to  suggest  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  which  has  of  late 
years  been  exercised  against  western  organs 
and  choir  galleries,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
their  favour,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
hesitate  before  removing  them,  especially  in 
old  churches.  The  west  eud  of  a church  is  an 
excellent  situation  for  a large  organ,  both 
musically  and  as  regards  its  appearance.  The 
splendid  examples  at  Lubeck  and  Bois-le-Duc, 
and  St.  Anne’s,  Augsburg,  serve  to  show  what  a 
fine  feature  can  be  made  of  an  organ  in  this 
position.  Musically  speaking,  also,  the  western 
gallery  is  a good  position  for  a choir,  and  the 
arrangement  lends  itself  very  well  to  congre- 
gational singing.  JIucli  good  carving  and  ex- 
^cellent  work  has  been  destroyed  by  the  whole- 
sale removal  of  west-end  organ-galleries.  I 
cannot  help  also  regretting  the  destruction  of 
the  numerous  lino  Renaissance  organ  - cases 
which  have  disappeared,  together  with  the 
western  organ-galleries. 

The  organs  in  cathedral  churches,  iu  England 
at  any  rate,  were  geucrally  placed  upon  the 
chancel  or  rood-screen,  and  it  is  imimssible  to 
suggest  a better  situation  for  the  instrument, 
as  every  single  favourable  condition  is  here 
complied  'with.  The  organ  has  plenty  of  space 
about  it,  and  it  is  consequently  sure  to  sound 
well.  It  is  away  from  any  walls  which  could  . 
convey  its  sound  out  of  tho  building ; it  is  ex- 
cellent for  choir  work,  and  also  for  congrega- 
tional purposes  ; it  is  more  safe  from  damp  aud 
draughts  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho  build- 
ing, and  less  liable  to  valuations  of  temperature. 
The  position  has  also  the  sanction  of  antiquity, 
as  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  organs  upon 
the  rood-screens  of  Durham,  Peterborough, 
York,  and  Winchester  cathedrals,  long  before 
the  Reformation.  In  Continental  churches  a 
few  organs  still  exist  in  this  position.  The 
Cathedral  of  Bruges,  and  that  of  St.  Gomarre 
at  Licrre,  are  cases  in  point,  though,  singularly, 
in  the  latter  church  the  organ  is  sunk  into  the 
screen  in  such  a way  as  to  bo  invisible  from  tho 
nave  of  the  church.  Tho  removal  of  organs 
from  choir-screens  has  been  greatly  in  favour 
of  late  years,  but  I trust  to  live  to  see  them  all 
reidaced  in  theirformer  position.  It  seems  that 
King  Charles  I.  inaugurated  this  movement  by 
ordering  tho  removal  of  the  organ  in  York 
Minster  because  it  prevented  tho  great  east 
window  being  seen  from  the  nave.  It  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  replaced. 

When  tlie  organ  is  ^fiaced  upon  the  choir- 
screen,  one  of  two  things  seem  to  suggest 
themselves  : either  the  congregation  should  be 
excluded  from  the  choir,  or  the  singers  should 
bo  placed  iu  the  organ-gallery.  The  jmesent 
plan  of  mixing  up  the  congregation  and  singers 
in  tho  choir-stalls  of  tho  English  cathedrals 
has  many  great  objections.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  uot  edifying  to  look  down  the  throat  of  a 
man  just  ojjposito  who  is  singing  a solo,  nor  is 
it  advisable  to  recognise  too  distinctly  any  indi- 
vidual singer  in  a church.  One  may  have  heard 
him  sing  music  of  a very  different  character, 
under  very  different  circumstances,  which  it  is 
undesirable  to  associate  with  his  present  per- 
formance, and  yet  the  mind  cannot  help  making 
this  association,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  all 
solemn  thoughts  and  religious  feelings.  It  is 
also  a great  advantage  to  every  choir  to  have 
a conductor,  and  not  to  trust  too  implicitly  to 
the  organist.  Where  music  in  the  style  of 
Palestrina  is  sang  unaccompanied,  a conductor 
becomes  absolutely  necessary.  Now  a con- 
ductor is  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  middle  of 
a congregation. 

The  destruction  of  choir-screens,  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  regretted.  Not 
only  arc  these  screens  great  ornaments  to 
churches,  but  they  are  of  considerable  use  for 
musical  purposes.  The  magnificeut  rood-screens 
at  Miinster  aud  Bois-lc-Duc  were,  when  I first 
recollect  them,  used  positively  as  choir-screeus, 
and  the  effect  was  remarkably  fine.  Both  have 
now,  unfortuately,  been  removed.  I am  told 
that  the  screens  at  Tournay  and  Bruges  are 
threateued  with  the  same  fate,  chiefly  because 
they  are  not  Gothic ! Some  years  back  the 
choir  of  Norwich  Cathedral  sang  from  the 


screen,  and  I fancy  there  must  be  ancient 
authority  for  this  usage.  In  France  the  rood- 
screen  is  called  “ and  I cannot  helj)  asso- 

ciating this  name  with  the  first  word  of  the 
Comjfiin  service, — “ Jiilc  domne  hencdicere.” 
Possibly  the  Conijilin  service  may  have  been 
sung  from  the  rood-loft,  aud  hence  the  name 
as  given  to  this  feature  of  church 
architecture.  In  Germany  the  rood-screen  is 
called  by  a different  term  in  almost  every 
church.  At  Miinster  it  was  called  “ Aposteln- 
gang,” — I fancy,  from  tho  statues  of  the  Apostles 
which  adorned  it.  At  Halberstadt  it  is  called 
“ Bishofstuhl”  or  “ambou”  ; whether  it  really 
served  as  a bishop’s  throue  or  no  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  At  Hildesheim  it  is  called  “ Lotucr,” 
a word  closely  akin  to  our  word  lectern, — pro- 
bably because  the  Gospel  was  read  from  it.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  although  the  rood-screen 
has  generally  been  destroyed  in  France,  yet  the 
Gospel  is  always  read  from  the  place  where  it 
formerly  stood.  In  some  old  descriptions  of 
churches  I have  found  tho  words  " -pulinlnni," 
'' paradises,''  used  to  signify  the  rood-screen. 

Another  position  for  the  choir  is  to  the  rear 
of  the  altar.  It  is  certainly  tho  most  ancient 
of  all  positions,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  tho  basilican  churches.  It  is  an  excellent 
position  from  every  point  of  view,  and  remark- 
ably convenient,  esjiecially  in  apsidal  churches. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  the  organ. 
Ill  French  churches,  where  this  arrangement  is 
not  uncommon,  there  are  generally  two  organs, 
— one  a small  instrument  for  the  choir,  and  tho 
other  placed  iu  the  nave  of  the  church  for 
voluntaries  and  congregational  purposes.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  is,  of  course,  its  expense,  as 
it  necessitates  two  organs  and  two  organists. 
I am  aware  that  there  is  an  inveutiou  by  means 
of  which  tho  same  organist  can  iday  both  organs 
at  once  by  the  apjilication  of  electricity.  It 
wonld  be  very  desirable  that  this  inveutiou 
should  succeed,  but  owing  to  tho  expense,  or 
some  mechanical  difficulties,  it  has  uot  mot  with, 
tho  success  which  one  could  wish.  I trust, 
however,  that  it  will  uot  he  lost  sight  of,  for, 
if  it  could  be  made  thoroughly  practicable  it 
would  solve  many  difficulties,  and  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  of  tho  greatest  possible  value,  both 
from  an  architectural  and  musical  point  of 
view. 

The  choir  of  Ratisbon  Cathedral,  which  is 
justly  celebrated  all  over  Europe  for  its 
efficiency,  consists  of  two  separate  bodies  of 
voices,  one  composed  of  clergy,  theological 
students,  &c.,  who  are  placed  iu  the  stalls  iu 
front  of  tho  altar,  aud  sing  tho  plain  chant ; 
aud  the  other  of  professional  singers,  who  sing 
the  harmonised  music,  and  are  stationed  iu  tho 
ajjse,  behind  tho  high  altar.  Tho  organ  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  reredos;  it  is  a small  but 
singularly  good  instrument,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Above  the  stalls,  on  either  side  of  the  choii’,  are 
stone  galleries  bracketed  out,  which  are  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  distiuctiou 
who  are  uncouuected  with  tho  cathedral ; this 
seems  to  mo  to  be  a very  excellent  idea, — one 
which  might  well  be  adopted  in  other  places, — 
because  it  obviates  a difficulty.  Strangers 
ought  never  to  be  admitted  into  the  stalls  of  a 
cathedral  under  any  condition  whatever  ; yet  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  place  for  foreign 
ecclesiastics  visiting  tho  church.  While  I was 
at  Ratisbou  I noticed  that  one  of  these  galleries 
was  occupied  by  an  Armenian  bishop  aud 
his  attendants.  I must  here  call  attention  to 
a somewhat  remarkable  but  very  successful 
experiment  which  was  made  at  this  cathedral 
some  years  back.  The  jRan  of  tho  cathedral  is 
remarkably  symmetrical,  and  when  it  was 
restored,  numerous  positions  for  the  professional 
choir  and  tho  organ  were  suggested.  Both 
■were  removed  from  jdace  to  place  to  discover 
■where  they  would  be  most  effective.  The 
organ,  which  is,  as  I have  said,  a small  instru- 
ment, was  found  to  be  totally  insufficient  every- 
where, except  when  jdaced  in  the  apse,  where, 
owing  to  some  extraordinary  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  building,  it  has  the  effect  of  a 
large  and  powerful  instrument.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  same  effect  was  i^roduced 
by  the  choir,  so  that  a body  of  some  twenty 
voices  was  found  to  produce  the  effect  of  a very 
large  choir ; it  was,  however,  found  necessary 
to  play  aud  sing  the  music  very  much  slower 
than  it  would  be  ordinarily  taken  ; a false  note 
or  a breakdown  would,  of  course,  he  multiplied 
fourfold,  ail'd  what  would  he  the  result  of  a 
cypher  on.  the  organ  I tremble  to  think.  Such 
things,  however,  do  not  happen  with  the 
Ratisbon  choir,  and  I do  not  think  that  anything 
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could  surpass  fcho  superb  unaccompanied  music 
of  Palestrina  as  rendered  by  this  clioir  and  in 
this  cathedral ; it  seems  to  wind  round  and 
about  the  lofty  columns  and  in  and  out  of  the 
^^tately  arches  in  a way  that  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. I went  to  the  church  over  and  over  again 
before  I could  discover  where  these  grand  waves 
of  harmony  proceeded  from.  This  is  the  only 
case  I know  of  in  which  the  choir  and  organ 
have  been  placed  and  arranged  with  a view 
■•exclusively  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
•"building,  and  yet  one  would  naturally  have 
■ expected  to  lind  such  a proceeding  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  The  arrangement  of 
organ  and  choir  behind  the  high  altar  is  not 
uncommon  in  France,  and  wherever  I have 
board  it,  the  musical  effect  is  remarkably  good. 

In  cruciform  chm’cbes  one  of  the  transepts  is 
an  admirable  position  for  the  organ.  A very 
tine  and  effective  instrument  has  been  erected 
in  the  south  transept  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 

_ The  aisles  of  a church  are  not  a good  situa- 
tion for  organs  without  they  are  like  those 
in  the  German  churches, — remarkably  lofty. 
Ancient  organa  in  this  position  are  to  bo  found 
at  St.  Afra,  Augsburg  ; at  St.  Stephen’s, 
Vienna ; at  Nordlingen,  in  Siiabia  ; at  Ingolstadt, 
jn  Bavaria;  and  at  the  Cathedral  of  Erfurth. 
The  organ-lofts  in  each  of  these  cases  are  very 
charmingly-designed ; all  these  churches,  how- 
ever, possess  an  organ  at  the  west  end  in  adcH- 
•tion  to  that  situated  in  the  aisles.  There  is  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  which  was  probably 
Jonnerly  an  organ-loft,  though  we  know  that 
the  i)riucipal  organ  of  that  church  stood  on  the 
rood-loft.  Another  very  favourable  ancient 
position  for  the  organ  was  in  a gallery  bracketed 
out  from  the  triforium  of  the  nave.  The  ancient 
organs  at  Chartres,  Freiburg,  and  Strasburg  are 
•n  this  position,  and  in  all  probability  the  so- 
called  minstrels’  gallery  at  Exeter  was  nothing 
more  than  an  organ-loft.  We  know  also  that, 
in  addition  to  four  organs  in  different  parts  of 
the  church,  Durham  Cathedral  had  an  organ 
corbelled  out  from  the  triforium  of  the  nave. 
Although  it  is  a fairly-good  position  for  a mode- 
rate-sized organ,  yet  it  has  several  drawbacks  ; 
the  organ  is  generally  too  high  up  to  bo  quite 
•satisfactory,  either  for  accompaniment  or  as  a 
solo  instrument.  Undoubtedly  an  organ  sounds 
better  when  raised  above  the  level  of  the  heads 
of  the  congregation,  but  some  of  its  tones  must 
be  lost  when  it  is  raised  some  50  ft.  or  GO  ft. 

- above  the  pavement. 

Old  organs  were  very  frequently  placed  over 
the  choir-stalls.  That  of  the  old  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul  was  iu  this  situation,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  and  many  Spanish  and  Italian  churches 
are  examples  in  point.  Unless,  however,  the 
-choir  projects  west  of  tho  transepts,  so  that  the 
organ  can  stand  under  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
crossing,  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  space  for  a 
modem  organ  of  large  dimensions,  and  it  has 
led  to  the  very  objectionable  practice  of  cutting 
-the  organ  in  half,  and  placing  one  half  on  one 
side  of  the  choir  and  the  other  half  on  the 
opposite  side,  tho  two  being  connected  by 
trackers  underneath  the  floor.  It  is  useful, 
however,  sometimes,  to  have  a small  organ  over 
the  stalls  when  there  is  a largo  organ  in  another 
part  of  the  church.  This  is  the  case  at  Worcester 
Cathedral. 

We  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  find  old 
organa  placed  on  the  ground  to  the  east  of 
the  stalls,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
only  pre-Reformation  organ-case  e.xisting  in 
England,  that  of  Now  Radnor  Church,  is  in 
this  position.  Occasionally  the  organ  is  placed 
on  a gallery  at  the  back  of  the  altar.  Handel’s 
organ  at  Whitechuroh  is  in  this  situation  ; 
both  organ-caso  and  choir-gallery  were  designed 
by  Wren.  In  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  Germany  tho  organ  is  over  tho  altar.  It 
is  so  at  St.  Anne’s,  Augsburg,  but  there  the 
altar  is  the  intruder,  as  the  fine  old  organ 
holds  its  original  position  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  and  a modern  altar  is  placed  under 
it.  I think  it  was  at  Ludwigsburg  I saw  a 
singular  three-decker  arrangement, — not  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  clerk’s  desk,  as  one  some- 
times sees  in  England, — but  an  altar  below,  a 
pulpit  immediately  above  the  altar,  and  an 
organ  above  the  pulpit. 

It  is  now  enstomary  to  place  tho  organ  in  a 
chamber  at  the  side  of  the  chancel.  I find  that 
this  arrangement  is  almost  universally  con- 
demned by  musicians,  and  especially  by 
organists.  A correspondence  upon  the  subject 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  Musical  Standard, 
and  the  veto  was  strongly  against  these  struc- 


tures. A very  eminent  organist  lately  told  me 
that  it  was  about  as  bad  a position  as  could 
possibly  be  found  for  an  organ,  and  for  his  part 
he  would  as  soon  see  the  organ  placed  out  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  I will  here 
relate  the  objections  to  organ-chambers  which 
I have  heard  advanced.  (I  am  not  now  giving 
you  my  own  opinion,  but  that  of  those  who  are 
far  more  able  to  judge  of  the  matter.)  It  is 
advanced  that  an  organ,  like  all  other  musical 
instruments,  requires  to  bo  placed  in  an  open 
and  isolated  position,  and  that  it  should  never 
be  inclosed  or  surrounded,  except  by  its  own 
case.  We  know  that  when  a good  pianist  wants 
his  instrument  to  sound  well,  he  draws  it  away 
from  the  wall,  and  opens  the  top,  so  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  to  intervene  between  the  in- 
strument and  his  audience.  And  it  is  even 
more  important  that  an  organ  should  be  unen- 
cumbered by  surrounding  objects  than  a piano, 
because  the  organ  consists  of  at  least  two 
parts  or  subdivisions,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  called  “ the  great  organ,”  and  the  less 
important  “ the  swell  organ.”  Now  the  charac- 
teristics of  “ the  great  organ  ” should  be  power, 
grandeur,  and  distinctness  of  tone,  and  tho 
“swell”  should  bo  more  subdued,  sweet,  and 
gentle,  with  a contrivance  for  producing  variety 
as  to  piano  and  forte.  The  contrast  between 
the  various  ])ortion3  of  an  organ  form  one  of 
its  greatest  merits  as  an  instrument,  and  these 
contrasts  are  effected  by  certain  mechanical 
means.  The  “ great  organ,”  for  instance, 
demands  a clear  space  to  give  forth  its  majestic 
tone,  the  “swell”  requires  to  be  inclosed,  but 
to  be  able,  when  wanted,  to  break  away  from  this 
inclosure  and  give  forth  a fine  crescendo.  This  is 
effected  by  a contrivance  somewhat  resembling 
Venetian  blinds.  If  there  is  a choir-organ  it 
should  be  clear,  delicate,  and  very  sweet  in 
tone.  Now,  when  the  whole  thing  is  shut  up  in 
a box, — and  an  organ-chamber  is  really  little 
else, — much  of  this  wonderful  contrast  is  gone, 
because  the  very  conditions  demanded  by  the 
instrument  are  unfulfilled.  But  some  people 
may  say,  “Oh,  I like  the  subdued  tone  of  the 
organ,  and  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  when  it  is 
loud.”  An  unfortunate  organist  wrote  to  the 
Musical  Standard  a few  days  back  that  ho  was 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  clergyman  to  play 
anything  but  soft  voluntaries  on  the  instrument, 
and  was  ordered  not  to  play  Bach's  fugues 
because  the  same  clerical  authority  considered 
them  “ undevotional  ” ! Now  to  such  people  as 
this  what  I should  say  is,  “ Why  on  earth  go  to 
tho  expense  of  a powerful  organ,  when,  for  8h, 
you  can  get  a harmonium  which  -will  be  better 
suited  to  your  taste,  or  want  of  taste  ? ” It  is 
surely  folly  to  pay  for  grandeur  of  tone  and 
power,  and  then  shut  them  up  in  a box  where 
they  cannot  be  heard.  Yet  this  is  very  fre- 
quently done.  I have  often  heard  really  good 
organs,  crammed  into  organ-chambers,  which 
have,  from  their  unfortunate  position,  bad  little 
more  effect  than  a harmonium.  Sometimes,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  organ-chamber  will  be 
enclosed  by  low  arches  and  screens  of  wood  or 
stone,  — all  forming  a carefnlly-eonatructed 
sound-trap  or  gag.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
organ  is  placed  in  an  organ-chamber,  the  great 
organ”  is  reduced  to  becoming  a “ swell  organ,” 
without  the  power  of  producing  diminuendo, 
or  crescendo.  As  a rule,  also,  organ-chambers 
are  far  too  small  to  hold  an  efficient  instrument, 
and  the  various  parts  have  to  be  crowded  to- 
gether, and  this  is  always  bad.  Mr.  E.  Turpin, 
the  eminent  organist,  writing  in  the  Musical 
Standard,  gives  20  ft.  b}'  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  as  the 
smallest  sounding-space  for  a ebureh  organ ; 
yet  how  few  organ  - chambers  are  of  these 
dimensions.  Another  defect  in  organ-chambers 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  always  damp. 
Now,  damp  is  sure  ruin  to  an  organ.  Then, 
also,  an  organ  is  difficult  to  get  at  when  blocked 
up  in  a chamber.  It  is  most  important  that 
every  part  of  an  organ  should  be  easy  of  access, 
otherwise  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  down  nearly  the  whole  of  an  organ  to 
remedy  some  trivial  defect  which  an  organist 
himself  could  easily  I'eotify  if  he  could  obtain 
access  to  that  part  of  the  instrument  where  the 
defect  lies.  The  great  organ  at  Bois-le-Duc 
is  admirably  arranged  iu  this  respect,  being 
furaisiied  with  a staircase  and  galleries  inside. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  much  has 
been  lost  by  tho  organ-chamber,  which  is  nearly 
always  an  ugly  adjunct  to  a church.  Directly 
organs  are  relegated  to  the  chamber  they  no 
longer  come  under  the  attention  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  that  singularly-beautiful  article  of 
church  furniture,  the  organ-case,  is  abandoned. 
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But  as  long  as  the  organ  ocenpies  an  important 
position  in  tho  building,  the  case  must  be  care- 
fully designed ; and  when  one  sees  bow  mag- 
nificently the  Medimval  and  Renaissance  men 
treated  that  architectural  feature,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  why  it  so  rarely  receives  any 
attention  at  tho  present  time.  There  are,  I am 
glad  to  say,  some  few  exceptions,  and  fine  cases 
have  been  erected  at  Worcester,  Iloare  Cross, 
and  Manchester,  and  have  been  designed  for 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and  St.  Martin’s, 
Brighton.  It  is,  however,  very  strange  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  portion  of  an  organ  which  it  is 
attempted  to  decorate  are  the  pipes.  This  is 
certainly  a work  of  supererogation,  becauso  tho 
pipes  of  an  organ  are  sufficiently  handsome  in 
their  natural  condition  ; whereas  the  deal-posts 
and  match-boarding,  which  generally  do  duty 
for  a case,  would  certainly  be  none  the  worse 
for  what  oiur  Yankee  cousins  call  “ a lick  of 
paint.”  If  people  are  very  rich  and  anxious  to 
spend  money  upon  an  organ,  they  should  have 
tho  pipes  embossed.  One  paints  iron  to  prevent 
rust,  but  it  seems  repugnant  to  one’s  feeling  to 
paint  tin.  I do  not,  however,  propose  to  detain 
you  by  remarks  upon  the  artistic  treatment  of 
organ-cases,  because  this  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  a very  complete  manner  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill, 
who,  in  his  work  upon  the  organ, — about  to  be 
published, — has  illustrated  and  described  all 
the  most  important  examples  at  present  existing 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
England,  and  some  few  even  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Most  of  those  are  reprodneod  from  Mr.  Hill’s 
own  sketches.  By  rare  good  luck  Mr.  Hill  has 
also  become  possessed  of  many  curious  en- 
gravings of  old  organ-cases  now  destroyed.  To 
the  artistic  value  of  the  work  he  has  been  able 
to  add  much  practical  information  gathered 
from  personal  experience  as  a partner  in  the 
well-known  firm  of  Hill  & Sons, — which  is,  I 
believe,  the  oldest  firm  of  organ-builders  in 
England. 

I now  come  to  tho  question,  “What  is  the 
best  position  for  an  organ  in  a church?  ” And 
iu  consulting  several  eminent  organists,  I have 
nearly  always  received  the  following  reply  to 
tho  question  : — “ Either  some  central  position 
as  much  isolated  as  possible,  or  a western 
gallery.”  Now,  tho  objection  to  a western 
gallery  is,  that  although  it  is  admirable  for 
sound,  people,  and  especially  the  Anglican  clergy, 
are  opi)osed  to  having  tho  choir  so  far  removed 
from  the  altar.  But  I venture  to  think  that 
tho  central  position  might  be  managed.  It 
certainly  suggests  a clioir-screen  of  some  kind 
or  other;  and  why  should  not  the  choir-screen 
be  constructed  in  the  form  of  a solid  arch  or 
bridge  crossing  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  ? 
This  need  not  occupy  any  space  upon  the 
ground-floor  of  the  church,  because  the  nave 
benches  might  bo  continued  under  it  to  its 
eastern  extremity,  or  tho  choir  might  be  carried 
on  to  its  western  extremity.  If  tho  first  plan 
were  adopted  tho  organist  would  sit  in  the 
gallery  above  the  arch  ; bub  if  the  latter  were 
carried  out  he  would  play  from  the  west  end  of 
the  choir-stalls,  under  the  arch.  I have  ven- 
tured to  show  how  this  arrangement  might  bo 
carried  out.*  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
scheme  gives  very  great  prominence  to  the 
organ,  but  I would  ask,  Why  should  not  an 
organ  occupy  a very  prominent  position  in  a 
chui’ch  ? It  generally  costs  moi-e  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  church  furniture  put  together.  It  is, 
as  I have  shown,  becoming  every  day  a more 
and  more  important  adjunct  to  divine  worship. 
It  is  capable  of  the  highest  artistic  treatment 
and  architectural  development.  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  brought  boldly  forward  and 
placed  iu  a situation  worthy  of  the  king  of  in- 
struments ? Ill  the  Middle  Ages  the  organ  was 
regarded  with  the  most  extraordinary  reverence, 
and  we  find  St.  Peter  Damian,  in  his  exquisite 
hymn  “ De  Gloria  Paradisi,”  enumerates  the 
tones  of  the  organ  amongst  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Now,  it  so  thoroughly  describes  what  au  earthly 
choir  ought  to  be  that  I venture  to  quote  it ; — 

“ Noras  semper  harmonias, 

Vox  meloda  conorepat; 

Et  in  jubilurn  prolata 
Mulcent  aures  organa.” 

(“  Lovely  roices  make  a concert, 

Ever  new  and  ever  clear; 

And  in  nevor-onding  festal 

Organs  soothe  the  ravish'd  ear.”) 

[The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading, 
of  this  paper  is  reported  onp.  193  of  this  number 
of  the  Builder.] 

* Mr.  Brewer's  drawing  embodying  this  suggestion  is 
reproduced  as  one  of  our  iflustrations. 
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THE  EDEN  THEATRE,  PARIS. 

Tue  new  Eden  Theatre  consists  of  a vast 
pile  erected  in  the  Hindoo  style,  very  freely 
treated,  on  the  same  lines,  and  by  the 
same  architect,  as  the  Eden  Theatre  at 
Brussels,  covering  altogether  more  than  an 
acre  of  ground.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
town  house  of  M.  Henri  Schneider  of  Crenzot, 
for  some  time  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  under  Napoleon  III.  ; and  its  principal 
facade,  containing  the  public  entrances,  faces 
on  to  the  Rue  Auber,  within  sight  of  the  new 
Opera  House.  So  central  a position  was 
necessarily  expensive,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
land  alone  cost  240,000?.,  while,  as  the  buildings 
cost  a further  sum  of  100,000?.,  the  gross 
outlay  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
400,000?.  Not  a little  of  the  expense  was 
due  to  the  contractor’s  difficulty  in  finding  a 
sufficient  foundation.  "When  the  ground  was 
excavated  lie  came  across  that  underground 
stream  known  as  the  “Orango-Batelicre,”  which 
haunts  this  part  of  Paris,  and  which  had 
already  caused  great  expense  and  trouble 
during  the  construction  of  the  Opera  House 
and  other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  theatre  is  erected  solely  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  ballet  and  spectacular  effects  on  a grand 
scale,  and  for  providing  extensive  lounge  and 
proraenading-room  for  those  to  whom  such 
amusement  is  sufficient.  In  plan  and  general 
arrangements  it  is  most  unlike  other  theatres, 
and  consists  only  of  two  tiers.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  a spacious  entrance-hall,  extending  the 
full  undth  of  the  main  front,  having  at  each 
end  broad  staircases  giving  access  to  the  upper 
floor,  aud  with  doors  opjiosite  the  entrances 
leading  directly  into  the  parterre.  This 
entrance-hall  has  its  roof  supported  by  two 
rows  of  massive  stone  columns,  of  a grotesque 
shape,  giving  the  effect  of  the  pillared  halls  of 
the  Southern  Hindoo  style.  The  whole  of  the 
parterre  is  devoted  to  the  fauteuils  d' orchestre, 
and  is  surrounded  by  small  boxes,  to  which 
access  is  gained  from  tho  broad  enclosing 
corridors.  On  each  side  of  tho  house  and 
under  the  foyers  of  tho  upper  floor  are 
extensive  retiring  and  cloak  rooms,  pillared  like 
the  entrance-hall. 

Passing  from  the  front  up  the  staircases, 
built  of  light  brown  Pyrenean  marble,  each 
of  which  cost  3,000?.,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  great  central  foyer  in  a blaze  of 
light  aud  gorgeousnesB  which  perhaps  has 
never  before  been  realised.  This  foyer  is  about 
100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  covered  with  a dome  in  the 
centre  painted  by  Clairin,  and  having  at  tho 
side  a lofty  arcade  opening  into  tho  corridors 
of  the  auditorium.  The  floor  of  this  foyer, 
which,  like  that  of  the  corridors,  is  formed  of 
marble  mosaic,  is  raised  above  the  other  floors 
of  this  tier,  and  thus  enables  those  who  sit 
at  the  refreshment  - tables  or  promenade  in 
it  to  see  much  of  the  performance  at  the  same 
time.  The  auditorium,  which  is  au  imperfect 
octagon,  the  side  of  the  proscenium  being  the 
largest,  is  surmounted  by  a flat  circular  dome, 
also  painted  by  Clairin,  with  grotesque  figures 
of  acrobats  and  dancers,  which,  though  clever 
and  brilliant  in  itself,  is  incongruous,  and  forms 
tho  only  drawback  to  the  archaeological  com- 
pleteness of  the  building.  From  the  centre  of 
the  dome  depends  a huge  and  fantastic  gas- 
chandelicr,  weighing  some  seven  tons,  made  up 
of  stained  glass  and  brightly-painted  reflectors 
and  hangings.  The  dome  is  carried  from  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  by  colossal  caryatides, 
chocolate-tinted  and  nearly  nude,  supported  by 
corbels  formed  of  elephants’  heads.  Each  side 
of  the  octagon,  except  the  proscenium  side,  is 
pierced  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  standing 
on  massive  bulbous-shaped  columns,  and  cusped 
and  inclosed  in  square  labels,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a hold  cornice  corbelled  well  out 
and  running  continuously  round  the  liall.  The 
arcade  stands  upon  a lofty  plinth,  which 
forms  the  inclosure  of  the  corridors,  and  thus 
shows  the  whole  of  its  beautiful  and  striking 
proportions,  giving  an  appearance  of  strength 
and  vastneas  to  the  auditorium  impossible  where 
the  principal  architectural  features  are  hidden 
away  among  seats  and  people,  aud  covered  up 
by  hangings  and  box  fronts.  Around  the 
octagon  on  three  sides  runs  a broad  cor- 
ridor, arcaded  on  each  side  to  correspond 
with  the  arches  of  tho  bouse,  which,  with 
the  space  left  by  the  angles  of  the  octagon, 
affords  ample  room  for  those  who  only  desire  to 
promenade.  On  each  side  of  this  corridor  are 
two  foyers  about  the  same  size  as  the  front  one. 


That  on  the  prompt  side,  known  as  tho  Indian 
Court,  is  decorated  to  match  the  rest  of  the  house, 
and  has  tho  similar  arcades  repeated  round 
it,  hue  it  is  lighted  by  tho  arc  electric  lights ; 
whilst  that  on  the  other  side  is  provided  with  a 
glass  roof,  and,  being  fitted  up  with  fountains, 
rockeries,  and  choice  exotics,  forms  the  veritable 
garden.  The  sides  of  these  two  foyers  facing 
each  other  are  covered  with  enormous  sheets  of 
looking-glass,  with  the  result  that  the  view  from 
one  to  the  other  across  the  auditorium  produces 
the  appearance  of  a building  of  illimitable 
extent  and  of  innumerable  columns,  rivalling 
the  vision  of  Vathek  in  the  hall  of  Eblis.  The 
variations  also  in  tho  colouring  produced  by  gas 
and  tho  electricity  are  curious,  as  the  alternating 
spaces  appear  to  be  either  brilliant  with  arti- 
ficial light  or  bathed  in  the  softest  moonlight. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bnilcling,  save 
only  tho  entrancc-hall,  glows  with  the  richest 
colonring.  Except  in  the  figured  ceilings  by 
Clairin,  the  colours  employed  are  mainly  primi- 
tives, the  columns  and  arcades  being  nearly  all 
painted  a brick-dust  red,  fluted  and  picked  out 
with  gold.  The  deepest  tones  are  supplied  by 
the  huge  chocolate  caryatides  aud  the  black 
elephant  heads,  while  the  masses  of  exotic 
foliage  scattered  through  tho  foyers,  and  the 
brilliant  tinted  costumes  of  the  attendauts  and 
the  visitors,  make  up  altogether  a rich  and  ever- 
changing  harmony  of  colouring  rarely  equalled. 

The  theatre  being  built  solely  for  spectacle 
makes  the  question  of  its  acoustic  properties  of 
comparatively  small  value,  but  should  the 
management  ever  wish  to  devote  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a lyric  theatre,  it  is  likely  that  it  would 
prove  a failure.  As  it  is,  the  music  of  the  band, 
which  is  a large  and  loud  one,  is  frequently 
blurred  by  the  echoes  with  which  tho  dome 
appears  to  be  alivej  anda  voicewouldbe  drowned 
by  the  contiuuons  bum  which  reverberates 
through  the  foyers  and  surrounding  corridors. 

In  the  matter  of  its  exits  and  staircases  this, 
the  last  largo  theatre  built,  would  scarcely 
satisfy  tho  requirements  of  our  London  authori- 
ties. The  Prefecture  of  the  Police  of  Paris 
have  calculated  that  the  house  will  allow  of 
over  four  thousand  people  to  enter  and  circulate 
with  ease  at  one  time  j hut  the  bulk  of  these 
people  would  be  on  tho  upper  floor,  where  only 
tho  lounging-room  is  found,  while  to  reach  or 
leave  this  only  two  staircases  are  provided,  each 
of  which,  for  more  than  half  its  length,  consists 
only  of  a single  flight.  Moreover,  these  flights 
face  each  other,  and  all  tho  people  leaving 
either  from  above  or  below  are  brought  into  tho 
centre  of  the  entrance-hall  to  go  out  by  a few 
comparatively  narrow  exits  fitted  with  doors 
that  open  inwards.  The  exit  from  the  stage  is 
still  worse.  Where  there  are  at  times  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  people  employed  at  once 
behind  tho  curtain,  besides  horses  and  other 
animals  who  have  their  stables  in  a basement, 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  only  way  out  pro- 
vided for  the  stage  is  into  a small  courtyard, 
which  is  common  to  other  houses,  and  through 
a naiTOw  archway  into  a by-street,  — the 
Rue  Caumartin.  Although  in  the  principal 
facade,  towards  tho  Rue  Auber,  the  details 
employed  'W'ithin  the  building  are  used  as 
correctly,  the  result  is  less  pleasing  and  less 
successful.  By  daylight  the  towers  at  each  end 
of  the  front  look  picturesque,  though  altogether 
it  looks  small  aud  bizarre ; but  at  night,  when  all 
is  lighted  up,  the  deeply-coloured  stained  glass 
with  which  all  the  windows  are  filled  conveys 
some  idea  of,  and  well  advertises,  the  gorgeous- 
ness to  be  found  within. 

Remembering  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  spent  on  the  building  and  its  site,  and 
the  enormous  expenditure  required  to  keep  it 
open,  one  may  well  ask, — Will  it  pay  ? But 
looking  at  it  only  as  an  architectural  effort,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  boldest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of 
our  time  to  revive  and  adapt  one  of  the  richest, 
but  one  of  the  most  obsolete,  of  the  ancient 
styles.*  J.  Tavenor  Perry. 


Stained  Glass  : Lympne  Church.,  Kent. — 

Two  stained-glass  windows,  one  representing  St. 
Stephen  addressing  tho  Council,  the  other  his 
Martyrdom,  have  just  been  erected  in  the 
chancel  of  the  above  ancient  church,  of  which 
St.  Stephen  is  the  name  Saint.  They  flank  a 
central  Crucifixion  east  window,  all  being  from 
the  studio  of  the  same  artists,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds.  The  glass  and  designs 
are  after  the  thirteenth-century  style. 

* We  will  give  some  sketches  of  the  building  in  our  next. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  UrUTlSn  ARCniTECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
In.stitute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  E. 
I’ Anson,  vice-president,  occupied  tho  ehair. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1883. — It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Council,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, had  resolved,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  general  body  of  members,  to  recommend 
to  her  Majesty  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis 
Cranmer  Penrose  as  that  of  the  recipient  of 
this  year’s  Royal  Gold  Medal.  Mr.  Penrose  was 
one  of  the  past  vice-presidents  of  the  Institute, 
he  was  surveyor  to  tho  Fabric  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  ho  was  the  author  of  “An 
Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture,”  being  a result  of  the  careful 
survey  of  buildings  in  Athens  conducted  chiefly 
with  reference  to  optical  refinements.  That 
important  work  was  published  so  long  ago  as 
1851,  and  was  the  result  of  investigations 
carried  on  in  Athens  some  four  or  five  years 
earlier.  It  was  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great 
merits  of  that  work  that  the  Council  had 
resolved  to  recommend  Mr.  Penrose  as  the 
recipient  of  the  medal. 

The  Pugin  Studentship. — For  this  stmleutship 
there  were  fourteen  competitors.  The  Council 
had  awarded  it  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Pite,  of  Blooms- 
hury-square.  The  Sharpe  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey,  of  Fitzroy-square,  who 
was  adjudged  to  be  second  in  merit.  In  the 
same  competition  a certificate  of  honour  and 
5?.  Ss.  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Kemp,  of 
Kilbum-square  ; and  a certificate  of  honour  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bassett-Smitb,  of  Alexander-road, 
St.John’s  Wood. 

The  Godivin  Bursary,  it  was  announced,  had' 
been  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Mr.  Hughi 
McLachlan,  of  45,  Fenchurch-atreet,  who  had 
signified  his  intention  of  travelling  in  North 
Germany.  There  were  four  other  competitors. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins’s  paper  (or,  rather,  an 
abstract  of  it)  on  “The  Special  Buildings- 
required  for  Applied  Science  and  Art  Instruc- 
tion, and  for  the  Development  of  Technical' 
Education  generally,”  was  then  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Robins- 
through  indisposition.  Tho  paper  commenced' 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  rapid  growth' 
ofiuterest  in  sciontitio  research,  andin  the  provi- 
sions made  all  over  the  civilised  world  for  applied 
science  teaching,  the  author  observing  that  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  hitherto  relegated 
to  the  “ modem  aide  ” was  rapidly  being  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  every  liberal  education  ; 
that  the  application  of  the  principles  of  physical 
science  to  the  development  of  mental  activity 
as  well  as  to  industrial  enterprise  would  in  all 
probability  be  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  great  revolution  in  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  the  period,  to  which  attention  had  been- 
drawn  by  Professor  Huxley  and  confirmed  by 
Professor  Matthew  Arnold,  pointed  to  a corre- 
sponding change  in  the  design  of  the  buildings  • 
required  for  its  development,  and  thus  gave  the 
raison  d'etre  for  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Robins  said  that  his  paper,  read  at  the- 
Society  of  Arts  last  May,  on  “ English  and 
Foreign  Technical  Education,”*  was  an  intro-- 
duction  to  the  present  one  relating  to  buildings - 
required  for  its  future  development.  In  that 
lecture  he  gave  no  illustrations  of  the  buildings 
or  their  fittings;  he  now  proposed  to  enter  upom 
the  examination  of  English  and  foreign  examples, - 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the- 
arrangements  required.  The  establishment  by  the- 
present  Government  of  the  Royal  Commission  om 
Technical  Education,  and  the  spirit  displayed 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  aud  by  tho 
public  generally,  led  him  to  think  that  the  pre- 
sent was  an  appropriate  time  for  specially  intro- 
ducing the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  ser- 
vices of  whose  members  would  be  required  to 
meet  tbe  coming  demand  for  suitable  buikl- 
iuga.  The  author  defined  technical  education 
as  being  a knowledge  of  tbe  practical  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
objects  aud  purposes,  and  as  being  no  less 
necessary  to  tho  professional  man  than  to  the 
manufacturer  and  artisan.  Being  somewhat  of 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  he  was  anxious  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  in  furthering  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  now  in  progress  for  the 


• See  Builder,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  633. 
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extenaion  of  technical  education  in  this  conntry, 
and  they  could  do  that  by  giring  their  con- 
sideration to  the  questions  involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  best  possible, — i.e.,  the  most 
suitable, — buildings  and  fittings  for  the  purpose. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  occupying 
the  chair  as  Prime  Warden  of  the  Dyers’  Com- 
pany, ho  induced  that  company  to  take  part  in 
the  promotion  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education,  which  was  now  engaged  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  in  other  work  the  ultimate 
capital  expenditure  on  which  would  nob  fall 
far  short  of  150,000Z.,  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  would  require  an  annual  income  of  30,0001. 
or  40,000/.  As  a member  of  tho  Executive 
Committee  of  the  City  Guilds’  Institute,  he  had 
accompanied  some  well-known  professors  to 
Germany  to  inspect  the  latest  examples  of 
buildings  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  science, 
and  ho  proposed  to  give  the  result  of  his  studies 
in  so  far  as  the  limited  time  and  apace  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  Institute  would  permit.  To  this 
end  he  divided  his  paper  into  two  general 
divisions,  viz.  : — First,  the  particular  accommo- 
dation required  for  some  of  the  leading  subjects 
and  the  systematic  general  arrangement  of  the 
plan.  Secondly,  the  various  fittings  and 
apparatus  applicable  to  the  distinct  uses  of 
each.  No  such  attempt  having  as  yet  been 
made,  he  hoped  to  make  the  matter  clear  by 
fulness  of  illusti*ation.  lie  proceeded  to  observe 
that,  of  course,  all  technical  education  did  not 
require  special  accommodation ; the  ordinary 
class-rooms  attached  to  school-buildings  might 
be  appropriated  to  certain  kinds  of  technical  or 
applied  science  instruction,  provided  they  were 
efficiently  lighted  and  ventilated.  But  there 
were  many  subjects  which  must  bo  taught  in 
specially  - designed  buildings,  for  example, — 
chemistry  and  physics,  biology  and  physiology, 
botany  and  forestry,  mechanics  and  engineering, 
anatomy,  architecture,  and  the  fine  art 3 generally , 
involving  tho  provision  of  laboratories,  lecture 
and  work  rooms,  drawing  and  modelling  rooms, 
&c.,  separately  grouped  together  in  a certain 
order  and  contiguity,  specially  floored,  drained, 
lighted,  heated,  ventilated,  and  arranged  for 
particular  furniture,  fittings,  and  apparatus, 
not  to  speak  of  tho  specific  trade  schools  for 
teaching  weaving,  dyeing,  &c.  Mr.  Robins 
referred  to  the  remarkable  impetus  observable 
abroad  towards  the  construction  of  such  build- 
ing, and  reviewed  the  general  principles  under- 
lying their  admirable  planning,  noting  also  their 
defects,  and  deduced  some  general  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  future  designers.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  several  Foreujn  liuildings, 
illustrations  of  which  were  exhibited,  namely : — 

1.  Bonn  and  Berlin  Chemical  Laboratories ; 

2.  Munich  ditto;  3.  Aachen  ditto;  4.  Griiz 
ditto;  5.  Physiological  Laboratory  at  Berlin; 
f>.  Physical  and  Chemical  ditto,  Chemnitz  ; 
7.  Physical  Laboratory  at  Wiirzburg;  8.  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Hanover;  9.  Fine  Art  and 
Building  School,  Charlottenburg ; 10.  The 
Great  University,  Strasburg ; 11.  Technical 
College,  Japan;*  12.  Royal  Technical  High 
School,  Stockholm ; 13.  Technological  School, 
Gottenburg;  14.  Chemical  Laboratory,  Pest. 
Of  the  English  Buildings  described  by  Mr. 
Robins  were  the  following: — 1.  The  Central 
Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Technical  Institute,  South  Kensington  ; 2.  The 
Finsbury  Technical  College ; 3.  University 
College,  London  ; 4.  Roscoo’s  Chemical  Labora- 
tories, Owens  College,  Manchester;  5.  The 
Manchester  Grammar  School  Chemical  Labora- 
tories ; 6.  Josiah  Mason  Science  College,  Bir- 
mingham; + 7.  The  Yorkshire  Applied  Science 
College,  Leeds ; 8.  The  Bristol  Trade  and 
Mining  School  of  the  Society  of  Mer- 
chant Yeuturers.  In  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations (from  which,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  the  paper,  we  can  only  cull  a sentence 
here  and  there),  Mr.  Robins  remarked  that  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  design,  oi', 
rather,  the  planning  of  buildings  intended  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  technical  education,  had 
not,  so  far  as  ho  knew,  been  formulated,  nor 
bad  any  attempt  been  made  in  that  direction, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject. 
The  Chemical  Laboratories  of  Bonn  and  Berlin 
were  the  earliest  important  buildings  of  their 
kind  erected  on  the  Continent,  but  they  were 
failures  in  some  respects.  One  of  tho  great 
imperfection,?  of  the  Berlin  Laboratory  is  that 

• For  plans,  sections,  and  description  of  this  building  see 
Builder,  vol.  xixriii.,  pp.  119,  17ti,  477,  491. 

t Illustrated  and  described  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxii., 
pp.  439,  IW,  445. 


a long  series  of  rooms  in  which  the  students 
perform  work  requiring  groat  care  and  delicacy, 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  balance-rooms,  where 
weighing  operations  of  great  nicety  have  to  be 
performed, — are  actually  made  to  serve  as 
thoroughfares  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
the  other,  there  being  no  corridor.  That  was 
obviously  a very  serious  defect  in  planning. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1863,  and  very  full 
information  concerning  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  Bonn  Laboratory  was  de- 
fective in  similar  respects.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  laboratory  at  Munich  might  be  almost 
accepted  as  the  model  of  what  a largo  chemical 
laboratory  should  be.  With  regard  to  the 
warming  and  ventilation  of  these  buildings,  at 
Berlin  and  Bonn  there  were  no  special  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation.  The  ventilation  of  the 
rooms  in  the  laboratory  at  Munich  was  effected 
by  means  of  a fan  placed  in  the  base  of  a shaft 
into  which  extraction-flues  from  all  the  rooms 
opened,  tho  air  being  thus  pulled,  or  sucked, 
out  of  the  rooms.  Air  is  admitted  to  the 
rooms  through  gratings,  being  previously 
warmed  in  ^vinter  by  being  made  to  pass  over 
steam-heating  chests.  With  regard  to  special 
ventilation,  a number  of  stink  - closets  are 
placed  in  tho  windows,  the  object  of  placing 
them  in  these  [lositions  being  that  of  getting  a 
good  light.  Each  of  these  stink-closets  had  a 
large  stoneware  flue  leading  from  it,  and  carried 
up  in  the  wall  until  it  reached  a large  flue  built 
just  under  the  roof,  where  there  was  another 
fan  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air  and 
fumes  from  the  stink-closets.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  proved  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
in  action,  for  if  any  of  the  doors  of  the  stink- 
closets  were  open  the  two  fans  were  engaged  in 
pulling  against  each  other.  So  great  was  the 
inconvenience  experienced  from  this  cause  that 
the  plan  of  exhausting  the  foul  air  of  the  room 
by  a fau  was  abandoned,  but  the  fau  for  the 
exhaustion  of  the  stink-closets  was  retained. 
At  a laboratory  in  Geneva  a similar  arrange- 
ment of  two  fans  was  adopted,  but  it  subse- 
quently had  to  be  modified  in  the  same  way  as 
at  Munich.  Two  of  the  most  successful  of 
chemical  laboratories  on  tho  Continent  wore 
those  of  Aachen  and  Griiz.  The  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  in  such  buildings  necessarily, 
depended  not  only  on  the  site,  but  on  the 
special  requirement  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  situated.  Tho  buildings  at  Aachen 
and  Griiz  were  instances  of  successful  systems 
of  ventilation.  Tho  system  adopted  at  Aaclien 
was  this  : — There  was  a central  heating-chamber 
filled  with  steam  coils,  and  the  air  w.as  forced 
through  this  chamber  and  delivered  through 
openings  into  tho  colonnades  and  rooms  of  the 
building.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  ther- 
mometers in  connexion  wifcli  electric  alarm- 
bells,  gave  warning  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
heating-apparatus  when  the  required  tempera- 
ture in  any  given  part  of  the  building  was  being 
exceeded,  and  ho  was  able  to  modify  it.  There 
was  also  a system  of  liygrometers,  which  gave 
warning  in  a similar  way  when  tho  air  was  too 
dry,  to  remedy  which  steam  was  impelled 
into  the  heating  - chambers  to  give  the 
required  degree  of  moisture.  At  Griiz  the 
system  of  ventilation  and  warming  was  very 
similar  to  what  was  being  adopted  in  the  build- 
ings being  erected  in  London  by  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  By  means  of  a 
large  fan,  air  was  drawn  into  the  buildings  and 
forced  into  the  various  rooms;  but  at  Griiz,  as 
the  buildings  were  somewhat  extended,  instead 
of  having  a central  heating-chamber,  heating- 
chests  were  placed  in  several  positions  about 
the  building,  and  the  air  was  forced  through 
them  before  being  delivered  into  tho  various 
rooms,  extraction-openings  being  provided  by 
means  of  flues  which  are  built  in  the  walls. 
Passing  on  to  notice  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Finsbury  Technical 
College,  Cowper-street,  City-road,  Mr.  Robins 
pointed  out  that  tho  system  of  planning  adopted 
by  the  architect  (Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton)  was  a very 
simple  one,  involving  no  great  distances  from 
one  part  of  tho  building  to  another,  and,  there- 
fore, Messrs.  Bacon,  who  had  carried  out  the 
heating  arrangements  of  the  college,  had  fol- 
lowed a plan  very  similar  in  its  main  details 
to  that  at  Aachen,  the  air  being  forced  by  a 
fan  through  a beating-chamber,  and  thence 
through  flues  into  all  the  rooms,  corresponding 
outlets  being  provided  for  the  i)arposes  of  ex- 
traction. In  the  Central  College  of  the  Insti- 
tute. now  being  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  at  South  Kensington,  a 


somewhat  different  system  was  being  adopted, 
although  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  at 
Griiz,  the  air  being  forced  by  means  of  a fan 
through  heating-boxes  placed  at  the  base  of  tbe 
corridor  wall,  whence  the  air  passed  up  through 
flues  into  the  various  rooms,  finding  its  way  out 
through  corresponding  openings,  placed,  in 
most  cases,  opposite  to  the  inlets.  At  Owens 
College,  Manchester,*  a large  shaft  was  niade 
use  of  for  exhausting  the  air  from  tho  rooms. 
In  the  author’s  building  at  Bristol, — the  Mer- 
chant Yenturers’  School, t — the  ventilation  was 
effected  by  means  of  a fan,  and  heating-boxes 
were  provided,  but  there,  instead  of  the  air 
being  forced  into  the  building  by  tbe  fan,  air  was 
admitted  through  openings  near  the  windows  and 
passed  over  heating-boxes  in  winter  time,  tho 
fan  being  employed  for  exhaust  purposes,  and 
sucking  the  air  out  of  the  rooms  through  open- 
ings in  the  floors.  In  tho  plans  of  the  Cowper- 
street  building  it  would  be  seen  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ventilation-chamber  there  was  alarge 
shaft.  That  shaft,  however,  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  general  ventilation  of  the 
building,  but,  in  addition  to  carrying  off  the  flue 
gases  from  the  boiler  furnaces,  it  was  used  to 
effect  the  ventilation  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, into  which  the  warm  or  cold  air  (as  the 
case  might  be,  according  to  the  season)  was 
forced  through  openings  along  tho  wall.  There 
was  an  elaborate  system  of  extraction-flues 
extending  under  tbe  whole  of  the  floor,  and 
these  flues  were  in  communication  with  a 
series  of  downcast  shafts  projecting  just  above 
the  surfaces  of  the  working  benches,  and  placed 
4 ft.  apart.  Over  the  benches  was  a continuous 
hood  of  such  a form  as  to  prevent  chemical 
effluvia  from  passing  up  beyond  tho  influence 
of  the  down-cast  extraotiou-ebafts,  which  were 
ultimately  led  into  tho  shaft  before  mentioned. 
There  was  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a ‘ ‘ push  ” of  air 
into  the  laboratory,  by  means  of  the  fan,  and  a 
“ pull”  of  air  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  shaft 
before  mentioned.  Proceeding  to  sum  np  tho 
conclusions  of  the  paper,  the  author  observed 
that  while  there  was  a great  similarity  in  the 
German  laboratories  after  Bonn  and  Berlin, — 
the  only  differences  being  in  minor  details, — 
in  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had 
departed  to  a considerable  extent  from  the 
arrangements  which  were  in  vogue  in  Con- 
tinental countries  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
and  were  acquiring,  in  fact,  a style  of  oiar  own 
in  the  planning  of  such  buildings.  In  Con- 
tinental laboratories  elaborate  means  were  taken 
to  keep  tho  students  of  different  classes  apart, 
but  in  none  of  tbe  English  laboratories  was  it 
80.  In  Owens  College,  Manchester,  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
the  first  English  laboratory  of  any  import- 
ance, — and  in  the  planning  of  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse  acted  upon  suggestions  made  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  — might  be  regarded  as 
simjfly  two  rooms,  side  by  side,  separated  by 
glazed  walls  and  with  windows  and  glazed 
closets  between  them,  tbe  junior  students  being 
on  one  aide  of  the  partition,  and  the  senior 
students  on  the  other.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  tbe  comparative  simplicity 
of  arrangement  which  was  suited  to  an  English 
chemical  laboratory  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
England  it  was  difficult  to  get  a student  of 
chemistry  to  devote  more  than  a year  to  the 
subject,  wliile  in  Germany  the  students  stayed 
for  periods  of  live,  six,  and  seven  years,  and 
therefore  needed  more  complete  accommoda- 
tion. The  laboratory  at  tbe  Cowper-street 
College  was  practically  divided  into  two,  so 
that  the  arrangement  was  virtually  the  same 
as  at  Owens  College.  A somewhat  similar 
arrangement  was  also  adopted  for  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  laboratory  at  the  Leeds  College,  and 
also  at  the  Central  Institute.  In  conclusion, 
reference  was  made  to  a number  of  other 
buildings,  many  of  which  were  illustrated  by 
the  drawings  (upwards  of  100  in  number) 
hung  on  tbe  walls  of  the  meeting-room. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  the  paper  was  so  full  of  details  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  the  dis- 
cussion, but  every  one  would  admit  the  import- 
ance of  tho  subject  with  which  it  dealt.  Per- 
haps Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  could  favour  the 
meeting  with  a few  remarks. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell  said,  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  ventilation,  that  the  great  problem 
was  to  get  sufficient  fresh  air  into  a building 
without  inconvenieuciug  the  people  who  were 

* Illustrated  in  Builder,  vol.  xxii.  (1971), view  and  plan, 
pp.  96,  87. 

t Illustrated  in  Builder,  vol.  xlii.,  pp.  618,  520. 
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in  it.  By  mechanical  means  it  was  no  doubt 
possible  to  get  in  a sufficiency  of  air,  bub  if  it 
were  got  in  without  any  special  provision  being 
made  for  its  reception,  tho  people  near  the 
inlets  would  suffer  great  inconvenience,  and 
-more  especially  would  this  be  the  case  in 
eummer  time,  when  the  air  that  would  be  sent 
in  would  be  cooler  than  that  iu  the  room.  He 
knew  that  if  air  impinged  on  a person  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  li  ft.  per  second,  or,  in 
•round  numbers,  a uiilo  an  hour,  the  person 
■could  not  but  feel  uncomfortable.  In  order  to 
keep  down  the  velocity  of  the  How  of  sufficient 
air  into  a rooni  in  which  many  people  were 
assembled  it  was  necessary  to  spi'ead  the  orifices 
over  such  an  extent  of  space  as  to  virtually 
necessitate  tho  provision  of  double  walls.  One 
•of  the  buildings  which  Mr.  Phipson  had  venti- 
lated was  the  meeting-room  of  tho  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  there  tho  result  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  air  was  forced  in 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each 
person  present,  but  the  velocity  was  not  so 
•great  as  to  make  any  one  in  the  least  degree 
uncomfortable.  In  order  to  obtain  that  result, 
however,  tho  size  of  the  room  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  a very  considerable  extent, — probably 
to  the  extent  of  1 ft.  G in.  all  round  the  room, 
making  a great  difference  in  the  area.  If 
people  were  prepared  to  eucounter  similar  ex- 
pense and  deprivation  of  area  they  could  got 
perfect  ventilation,  but  it  could  nob  be  obtained 
otherwise,  so  far  as  he  knew.  Where  the  iulots 
for  fresh  air  were  limited  in  number,  as  they 
almost  always  were,  the  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  them  would  stop  them  up  if  they  experienced 
-discomfort  from  them,  and  that  had  been  done 
in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  the 
■chairman  had  exerted  his  authority  by  having 
tho  openings  behind  his  chair  covered  over 
with  brown  paper.  People  said,  “ It  may  be 
very  healthy  that  wo  should  have  fresh  air,  but 
it  is  very  unhealthy  to  have  rheumatism.”  Tho 
great  problem  in  ventilating  all  buildings  was 
how  to  got  enough  air  iuto  a room  without 
nnybody  knowing  it. 

Tho  Chairman  asked  what  provision  had  been 
made  for  tho  air  to  get  out  of  the  ball  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell  said  it  got  out  as  Providence 
pleased.  Many  architects,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
eimply  mado  holes  in  a ceiling  to  let  the  air 
out,  but  they  made  no  provision  for  inlets  ; 
oonsoqneutly  wbem  the  door  was  opened  those 
in  its  vicinity  suffered  very  great  inconvenience. 
If  the  air  was  sent  into  a room  by  a fan, 
under  pressure,  and  so  creating  a plenum,  it 
was  a work  of  supererogation  to  pub  any 
-exhaust  openings.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  the 
air  were  introduced  into  a room  by  means  of 
auction,  Heaven  help  those  who  were  near  the 
doors  and  windows ! 

Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  observed  that  the 
numerous  plans  which  Mr.  Robins  had  succeeded 
in  getting  together  were  most  instructive,  as 
allowing  what  had  been  done  and  was  being 
done  in  the  provision  of  buildings  for  technical 
education,  and  especially  as  marking  the  pro- 
gress which  had  boon  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  chemical  laboratories.  In  some  of  the  plans 
of  polyteclmic  schools  abroad,  the  arrange- 
ments were  perhaps  a littlo  too  elaborate.  He 
thoroughly  approved  and  appreciated  the  plan 
which  had  been  followed  in  English  labora- 
tories of  not  too  rigidly  separating  one  class  of 
atudents  from  another,  and  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  author  in  his  definition  of  technical  edu- 
cation as  the  teaching  of  the  science  underlying 
an  art  or  manufacture.  That  view  was  now 
becoming  more  and  more  adopted,  but  some  of 
the  eai-iicr  polytechnic  schools  abroad  bad 
erred  on  the  side  of  attempting  to  turn  out 
students  completely  instructed  in  a trade. 
With  regard  to  the  warming  of  buildings,  be 
was  old-fashioned  enough  to  wish  to  see  some 
radiant  heat  introduced  into  the  buildings  which 
tad  been  described,  for  he  believed  no  room 
could  be  thoroughly  healthy  ■without  radiant 
heat. 

Mr.  Philip  Magnus,  in  the  course  of  a long 
speech,  pointed  out  the  differences  between  tho 
polytechnic  schools  and  the  numerous  schools 
for  industrial  education  which  existed  on  the 
Continent,  and  observed  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  a very  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  systems  of  education  for  industrial 
purposes.  Mr.  Robins’s  paper,  as  read,  had  said 
nothing  about  the  requirements  necessary  iu 
buildings  for  the  teaching  of  physics,  mechanical 
science,  and  other  sciences,  — requirements 
which  were  very  different  from  those  needed  in 


chemical  laboratories,  although  all  these  require- 
ments had,  of  course,  to  be  met,  and  would,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  bo  satisfactorily  met,  in  the  new 
building  now  being  erected  at  Kensington  for 
tho  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  in 
which  building,  by  the  bye,  Dr.  Siemens’s  desire 
for  radiant  heat  would  be  gratified,  for  there 
was  to  be  an  open  fireplace  in  every  room. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Robins,  coupled  with  an  expression  of 
regret  at  his  absence  through  illness,  said  tho 
paper  was  not  only  interesting  and  valuable  in 
itself,  but  it  had  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
valuable  information  from  sonie  of  their  distin- 
guished visitors.  Mr.  Robins’s  paper  was  one 
more  step  taken  in  the  direction  in  whicli  almost 
every  educated  man’s  thoughts  in  this  country 
were  travelling  now,  viz.,  how  best  to  improve 
and  beautify  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
not  by  making  the  manufacturers  and  workmen 
mere  machines,  but  by  enabliug  them  first  to 
know  the  principles  and  then  to  apply  them  in 
practice.  The  movement  iu  furtherance  of 
improvement  in  this  respect  had  now  taken 
firm  root  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Robins’s 
paper  was  timely  as  leading  architects  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  class  of  buildings 
which  woulil  be  required  all  over  the  country  if 
the  movement  spread,  lie  quite  agreed  with 
Dr.  Siemens  that  there  was  a danger  of  over- 
doing it,  and  of  providing  buildings  which  were 
too  elaborate  ; what  they  should  seek  to  arrive 
at  was,  "What  was  the  minimum  of  elaboration 
that  was  necessary  ? With  much  simpler  appli- 
ances than  were  imw  procurable  it  should  bo 
remembered  that  England  had  produced  Fara- 
day,— nob  but  what  he  believed  that  Faraday, 
had  ho  been  living  now,  would  have  heartily 
supported  the  movement  which  was  now  in 
progress  for  the  sprcail  of  technical  education. 

Professor  Perry,  iu  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Robins’s  paper,  when  it 
came  to  be  published  in  extenso,  would  be  found 
to  bo  very  valuable,  and  much  more  complete 
than  would  seem  from  the  fragments  which 
had  been  read  that  evening.  Mr.  Robins  had 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
his  paper  would  be  found  to  deal  with  buildings 
suited  not  only  to  the  chemist,  but  to  the  phy- 
sicist, the  mechanical  engiueer,  aud  to  tho 
professors  of  other  sciences.  Reference  had 
been  made  to  the  complicated  nature  of  some 
of  the  buildings  of  which  pl.ans  were  exhibited, 
but  that  coniplicatiou  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  arising  as  it  did  out  of  the  largeness  of 
some  of  tho  buildings  which  they  illusti'atcd. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  iu  supporting  the  motion, 
gave  a few  details  of  tho  chemical  laboratories 
aud  science  schools  which  he  erected  at  Harrow 
School  a few  years  ago,  in  reference  to  which 
he  was  indebted  to  some  advice  very  kindly 
given  to  him  by  Professor  Tyndall.  As  an 
example  of  the  simpler  kind  of  buildings  which 
had  been  desiderated  by  Dr.  Siemens  and  Mr. 
Barry,  they  might  be  useful  fur  purposes  of 
comparison,  aud  be  should  be  glad  to  exhibit 
his  plans  on  any  future  occasion  when  the 
snbject  might  be  revived,  as  no  doubt  it 
would  be.* 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  put  the  vote  of 
thanks,  when  Professor  Roger  Smith  moved, 
and  Mr.  Ptickman  seconded,  the  adjournment  of 
the  di.scussion.  Ic  appealing,  however,  difficult 
to  find  another  night  for  the  subject  during 
the  present  session,  the  motion  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  vote  of  thauks  having  been  passed  to 
Mr.  Robins  and  to  Professor  Armstrong  for 
reading  the  paper,  the  meeting  was  brought  to 
a close. 


Steam  Mills,  near  Cinderford.  — Xew 
schools  erected  here  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
United  District  School  Board  have  been 
opened.  They  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Smith,  architect,  Mitcheldean,  to  accom- 
modate 417  clnldren, — boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
They  are  Gothic  in  style,  the  walls  being 
constructed  with  grey  Forest  of  Dean  rubble 
stone  with  wrought  dressings.  The  buildings 
are  heated,  throughout  with  hot  water,  this 
work  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Leary,  of  Park- 
row,  Bristol.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Coleman  Bros.,  of  Chathill,  near  Gloucester. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  2,865k  Mr. 
Wm.  Jones  has  been  the  clerk  of  works. 


• Among  other  buildings  of  the  kiud,  we  maymenUon 
two  which  have  been  illustrated  in  tho  Buildn-,  viz. : The 
Clarendon  Laboratory,  Oifoid,  Jlr.  T.  N.  Deane,  archi- 
tect, view  and  plan,  vol.  xxvU.  (1869),  pp.  366,  387  : and 
tho  Labor»tory  at  Eton  College,  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  archi- 
tect, view  and' plan,  vol.  xxviii.  (1870),  pp.  166,  167. 


ULM  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS 
RESTORATION. 

At  a time  when  in  artistic  circles  in  England 
no  small  interest  has  been  roused  by  the  report 
of  the  condition  of  one  of  our  noblest  monu- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  arcbitectnre,  and  when 
an  appeal  is  being  made  to  tiie  public  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  that  will  be  incurred  by 
the  demolition  and  restoration  of  the  tower  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  there  reaches  us  from 
Germany  the  news  of  the  growing  interest  that 
is  there  being  expressed  in  tho  scheme  at  length 
fairly  on  foot  for  the  completion  of  Ulm  Minster, 
the  largest  Protestant  Church  in  the  world. 
Now  that  the  last  stone  has  capped  the  western 
tower  of  Cologne  Cathedral  and  a great  national 
work  has  been  accomplished,  the  long  sadly- 
embarrassed  works  of  the  termination  of  the 
great  cathedral  at  Ulm  have  been  promised  the 
interest  aud  co-operation  of  the  Government ; 
the  German  Emperor  has  authorised  tho  forma- 
tion of  an  important  lottery,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  defray  tho  necessary  expenses  of 
a work  which,  as  a national  undertaking,  is  of 
only  secondary  importance  to  that  of  Cologne.  It 
can  well  be  understood  how  favourably  such 
a scheme  has  been  received  in  Protestant 
Germany. 

Not  long  since  we  announced  in  these  columns 
tho  decision  of  a committee  of  distinguished 
architects  respecting  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  now  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  century 
expires  the  great  tower  of  Ulm  Cathedral  will 
pi'oudly  rise  iuto  the  air.  There  is  something 
characteristic  in  this  pride  taken  by  the  Germans 
in  the  noble  creations  of  their  past, — a pride 
which  we  in  England  may  well  envy  our  neigh- 
bours. Rich  as  is  our  country  in  its  treasured 
memorials,  we  almost  doubt  wliether  there  exists 
with  us  that  same  national  feeling  with  regard 
to  their  beauty  as  is  noticeable  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Was  not  a recent  American  writer  on 
our  country  justified  in  his  surprise  at;  finding 
many  intelligent  Londoners  who  had  never  even 
visited  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  great  centre 
of  our  religious  life,  tho  oldest  of  our  churches, 
and  lying  at  but  a journey  of  an  hour  or  so  from 
the  capital  ? 

Ulm  Cathedral,  one  of  the  famous  Gothic 
minsters  of  Germany,  has  for  centuries  remaiuod 
like  so  many  other  Continental  churches,  incom- 
plete<l,  while  tho  religious  zeal  aud  intolerance 
of  the  past  have  only  further  assisted  the 
destructive  action  of  time.  Ulm,  the  home  of 
a wealthy  hnur^e  /i.-iic,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
singular  degree  of  freedom,  was,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  one  of  tho  richest  cities  of  Europe. 
“ Uhnsr  geld  rejiert  die  TTid(,”  said  the  proverb 
which  coupled  the  name  of  the  city  with  those 
of  Venice,  Nuremberg  Augsburg,  and  Strasburg. 
That  civic  jiride  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  aids  to  tho  development  of  art 
led  to  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
burghers  to  possess  a great  cathedral,  though  it 
would  seem,  as  so  often  happens,  that  tho 
existing  result  of  this  praiseworthy  conception 
far  exceeded  the  original  plan.  A centuryafter 
the  first  stone  of  the  west  front  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  had  been  laid,  Burgomaster  Krapt,  in 
1377,  laid  tho  foaudations  of  the  Ulm  Minster, 
and  for  many  years  the  works  steadily  pro- 
gressed, au  army  of  stone-cutters,  masons,  and 
other  hands  being  employed,  the  expenses 
defrayed  out  of  town  dues  aud  other  municipal 
taxes.  In  1392,  mention  is  made  in  the  records 
of  a raastci’,  Ulrich  von  Ensingen,  engaged  to 
he  KircJienmeister.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
tho  Ulrich  vou  FiBsiugcu  who,  in  1394,  'was 
called  to  Milan  to  give  his  valuable  advice  in 
respect  to  tho  cathedral  works,  was  no  other 
than  the  above-mentioned  architect.  Five  years 
later  wo  find  him  engaged  on  tho  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  where  he  died  in  1419.  To  Ulrich 
von  Ensingen  has  been  attributed  the  change  of 
the  original  p'aii  of  Ulm  Cathedral,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  conception  such  as  it  stands 
iu  the  present  day. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  works  progressed  rapidly,  the  beautiful 
choir-stalls  of  Jijrg  Syrlin, — casts  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Mu.seum, — as 
also  several  of  tho  painted  windows  by  Hans 
Wild,  the  wonderful  cibon'uui,  and  a number  of 
wall-paintings,  all  belong  to  the  active  period 
when  Ulm  was  a brilliant  artistic  centre.  Ulm, 
let  it  not  bo  forgotten,  is  the  home  of  the 
artistic  family  of  the  Schon,  of  Zeitbloin,  and 
Martin  Schailuer,  the  founder  of  the  Swabian 
schoolof  painting,  which,  with  that  of  Augsbnrg, 
promised,  in  the  glowing  days  of  the  Renais 
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sance,  so  bright  a future  for  the  history  of 
German  art,  a future,  however,  singularly 
eclipsed  with  the  death  of  Diirer  and  of 
Holbein.* 

With  the  fifteenth  century  ceased  the  active 
progress  of  the  cathedral  works.  Wars  and 
commercial  ruin  bad  sadly  robbed  Ulm  of  its 
former  wealth  ; the  religious  ardour  which  had 
raised  in  Mediaeval  days  such  temples  as  still 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  world  wa.s,  if  not 
dead,  greatly  changed  in  its  character  j anew 
spirit  had  arisen,  the  Renaissance  with  its  dis- 
taste to  “ barbaric  Gothic,”  its  new  aims,  and 
its 'powerful  allies,  the  printing-press  and  the 
Reformation.  The  Reformation  particularly 
affected  Ulm,  which  early  in  the  movement 
deserted  the  faith  of  its  fathers,  and  with  that 
fanatic  zeal  and  intolerance  which  characterised, 
as,  indeed,  it  still  does  to  some  extent,  a section 
of  the  Protestants,  a large  number  of  beautiful 
works  of  art  were  destroyed  throughout  the 
city,  rich  in  Roman  Catholic  relics.  The 
cathedral,  itself  sadly  mutilated,  remains  almost 
alone  now  to  tell  of  the  days  of  Ulm's  Jledimval 
prosperity.  Later  centuries  did  little  to  com- 
plete the  great  Minster.  Germany  was  too 
sadly  torn  by  the  horrors  of  war  to  devote  its 
time  and  hard-earned  pence  to  details  so  emi- 
nently the  work  of  peaceful  and  prosperous 
years,  and  so  mth  slight  additions  the  cathedral 
came  down  to  our  times,  its  great  tovver  rising 
like  that  at  Mechlin,  square  and  squat,  awaiting 
the  final  touch  which  will  now,  at  length,  be 
pat  to  it.  With  the  early  years  of  this  century 
what  interior  pictorial  beauty  still  remained 
was  further  obliterated  under  a generous  coat 
of  “ clean  wholesome  whitewash,”  specially  in- 
tended to  cover  from  public  gaze  the  series  of 
wall-paintings  which  were  accused  of  super- 
stitious and  barbaric  ugliness.  When  only  three 
or  so  years  back  the  whitewash  was  removed, 
several  interesting  wall-paintings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  brought  to  light,  and  now 
form  no  small  feature  in  the  interior  decorative 
effect. 

The  restoration  of  Ulm  Cathedral  cannot  be 
said  to  date  from  yesterday.  Primarily  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  first  projects  set  on  foot  for 
completing  Cologne  Cathedral.  As  far  back  as 
1841  a society  was  formed  in  Ulm,  with  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  at  its  head,  and  the  chief 
aim  of  which  has  now  been  for  bard  on  forty 
years  to  patch  up  the  sadly  mutilated  old 
monument.  Prof.  Gri'meisen’s  little  work  on 
“ The  Art-Life  of  Ulm  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  to 
which  we  have  referred,  was  one  of  the  first 
publications  of  the  Society,  which,  by  1S14,  had 
gathered  sufficient  funds  to  undertake  the  work 
of  restoration.  In  1814,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Mauch,  of  the  Stuttgart  Polytechnicum, 
and  Baumeister  Thriin,  operations  'were  com- 
menced, and  the  more  urgent  repairs  taken  in 
in  hand.  Tbriln  died  in  1870,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1870,  aud  was  succeeded  in  his  post  by  his 
pupil  Seebold,  who,  however,  died  only  a year 
later,  his  place  being  filled  by  Ludwig  Schen, 
a pupil  of  the  Gothic  master,  Egle.  Consider- 
ably over  half  a million  of  florins  had  been 
expended,  largely  contributed  to  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ulm,  but  funds  were  still  sadly 
wanting.  A lottery  was  organised,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  was  commenced.  In 
1877  the  sooth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  cathedral  was  commemorated,  and 
three  years  later,  at  the  Congress  of  Architects, 
held  at  Wiesbaden,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  completion  of  Ulm  Cathedral  should 
succeed  that  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Early  last 
year  the  German  Emperor  gave  his  assent  to 
the  formation  of  a national  lottery  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  architect  Schen  bad,  however,  died 
in  1880  a martyr  to  his  devotion  to  the  work, 
and  Professor  Beyer,  another  of  Egle’ s Gothic 
school,  succeeded  him  in  his  post  as  Baumeister. 
As  was  reported  in  these  columns,  a committee 
of  eminent  architects,  among  them  Oberbau- 
rath  Adler  of  Berlin,  Professor  Bauschingor 
of  Munich,  Oberbaurath  von  Egle  and  Prof. 
Laisgle  of  Stuttgart,  Oberbaurath  Funk  of 
Cologne,  Oberbaurath  von  Ferstl  and  Ober- 
banrath  von  Schmidt  of  Vienna,  consulted  on 
the  feasibility  of  completing  the  huge  tower, 
gave  their  entire  assent  to  the  project,  and 
now  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  on  its 
road  towards  completion.  Poets  are  pro- 
phets. Goethe  a hundred  years  ago  pictured 
* The  interesting  little  book  “ Ulms  Kunstleben  iu 

Mittelalter,"  by  Prof.  Gruneisen,  one  of  (he  warmest  pro- 
moters of  the  Society,  founded  now  forty  years  ago,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral,  is  a work  to  be  referred  to  by 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  "primitive”  schooU 
of  German  art. 


the  day  when  the  birds  ■would  shelter  them- 
selves in  the  great  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
‘‘  God’s  tree  ” rising  high  into  the  air  for 
Gtcrnity  fiir  (lie  Ewijlceit.  Even  iu  its  maimed 
and  incomplete  condition,  the  huge  cathedral 
stands  proudly  like,  a giant  above  the  houses 
of  the  picturesque  old  town,  for  Ulin,  if  not  as 
quaint  as  Nuremberg  or  Schaffhausen,  is  still 
singularly  an  honest  burgher  town  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Architecturally,  Ulm  Cathedral  has  more 
than  once  been  described  in  these  pages ; in  its 
ground-plan  it  may  be  classed  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  the  purely  German  Gothic 
system  of  a nave  and  side  aisle,  each  terminated 
by  a separate  polygonal  choir, — a plan  differing, 
it  will  be  remembered  from  the  older  and  simpler 
type  of  Cologne  or  Freiburg,  which  arc  re- 
garded as  being  built  more  peculiarly  accord- 
ing to  the  French  rules.  In  the  different  types 
of  the  basilica  and  the  Hallenldrche,  the  one 
with  its  obligatory  clearstory,  the  other  with- 
out, it  is  to  the  former  that  Ulm  belongs,  yet 
differing  again  Horn  the  Strasburg  tyi>e  with 
its  saddle-back  roof  in  having  a highly-pitched 
roof  (known  to  the  Germans  as  a Pidtdach), 
obliging  a series  of  Hying  buttresses  connecting 
the  central  nave  with  its  aisles,  a feature  which 
adds  no  small  element  of  picturesqueness  to  the 
general  effect.  The  original  plan  was  further 
altered  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  duplica- 
tion of  each  side  aisle  by  a series  of  slender 
columns,  the  cathedral  thus  possessing  in  reality 
five  aisles,  producing,  ns  may  be  imagined  in  so 
large  a etructxire,  an  effect  of  great  impressive- 
ness. The  dinjensions  of  Ulm  Cathedral  are 
indeed  only  exceeded  by  those  of  Cologne.* 
Exteriorly  the  ogive  portal,  cruelly  as  it  has 
been  mutilated,  is  still  an  object  of  groat 
beauty,  combining  in  its  details  some  earlier 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  introduced  from 
the  original  parish  church  which  the  cathedral 
superseded.  Interiorly,  though  criticism  may 
light  upon  the  late  Gothic  character  of  the 
many  details,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
imposing  character  of  the  general  effect. 
Scattered  in  various  directions  are  many  of  the 
original  interior  decorations  which  havehaiipily 
escaped  the  mutilations  of  the  past.  Fore- 
most among  these  stand  the  superb  scries 
of  forty-eight  choir-stalls,  the  work  of  Jbrg 
Syrhn,  executed,  as  the  inscription  notes, 
between  14G9  and  1474.  In  the  history 
of  Renaissance  art  this  work  holds  a high  place, 
stamped  as  it  is  with  the  classic  spirit  which 
80  pervaded  the  great  revival.  Classic  philo- 
sophy and  mythology  and  Biblical  bistory  find 
united  their  expression  in  the  subtly  carved 
heads  of  Cicero,  Pythagoras,  Seneca,  and 
Quintilian,  in  the  allegory  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  mingled  with  the  figures  of  the  Sybils 
and  the  great  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Little  wonder  is  it  that  tradition  should  have 
attached  to  the  name  of  the  artist  a legend, — 
resembling  that  told  of  many  other  famous 
artists, — that  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Blau- 
beuren,  in  whose  convent  Syrlin  has  left  some 
of  his  best  work,  should  have  put  out  his  eyes, 
so  that  he  should  not  produce  for  any  other 
convent  such  admii-able  creations.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum,  as  wo  have  already  re- 
marked, possesses  an  interesting  cast  of  Syrlin’s 
choir-stalls  in  Ulm  Cathedral.  The  stone 
pulpit  by  the  second  pillar  in  the  nave  is  a 
scarcely  less  decorative  work,  the  cover  carved 
by  the  younger  Syrlin.  To  the  left  of  the  choir 
stands  the  cihorium,  rising  90  ft.  into  the  air,  a 
masterpiece  of  sculpture, — tradition  has  stated 
it  to  be  of  “molten  stone,” — long  believed  to 
be  by  Adam  Kx-aft,  of  Nuremberg ; but  the 
work  of  the  so-called  “ master  of  Weingarten,” 
who  iu  1469  executed  the  work  for  the  pious 
Eugel  Zaringerin.  Me-ntion  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  painted  windows  of  Hans  Wild  should 
not  be  forgotten ; nor  the  font,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Syrlin,  and  only  contemporary 
with  him, — it  bears  the  date  1470.  It  shows, 
however,  the  skilful  and  suggestive  use  made 
by  the  late  Gothic  artists  of  heraldry  for 
decorative  purposes. 

The  restorers  interiorly  have  been  actively 
at  work,  the  vestibule  of  the  nave  with  its 


* The  area  of  Cologne  Cathedral  ia  6,200  square  metres ; 
of  Ulm,  5,100;  of  Strasburg,  4,100;  of  St.  Stephen's,  at 
T icana,  3,200  ; of  Freiburg,  2,960  ; of  Eatisbon,  2, -100. 
The  height  of  the  nave  at  Cologne  is  44  metres  j at  Ultn, 
42;  at  Eatisbon,  33;  at  Strasburg,  30.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  at  Ulm,  15  metres  ; at  Cologne,  little  over  13  ; as  also 
at  Strasburg.  The  west  tower  of  the  completed  Ulm 
Cathedral  (according  to  Boblinger’s  plan)  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  151  metres  (495  ft.)  ; while  those  at  Cologne  are 
only  146  metres  high.  The  Ulm  tower  at  present  is  only 
334  ft.  high.  * ^ 
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modem  stained-glass  windows,  is  an  eraineutly 
convincing  proof,  while  the  great  organ,  built 
in  1856,  is  always  shown  to  visitors  with  pride 
as  the  largest  in  Germany, — it  contains  100 
stops.  Exteriorly,  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  carried  even  further,  in  spite  of  the  defi- 
cient funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  architects. 
Now,  however,  the  work  will  be  taken  up  with 
renewed  spirit,  and  if  there  arc  some  who  may 
regret  the  changes,  the  honest  burghers  of  Ulm, 
and  with  them  Germany  at  large,  will  be  proud 
to  show  their  great  cathedral  completed. 
Rumours  have  reached  us  from  Strasburg^ 
where  the  cathedral  also  remains  spireless, 
that  more  than  one  good  citizen  is  opposed  to 
the  change  of  the  old  pile  and  the  forms  which 
have  been  so  familiar  for  many  a generation. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  many  in  Dim  to  express, 
the  same  feelings,  as  there  were  in  Cologne,  but 
when  national  pride  steps  in,  private  predilec- 
tions, however  chex'ished  and  worthy  of  respect* 
must  give  way.  Ulm  Cathedral  must  bo  com- 
pleted, and  with  the  funds  which  will  soon  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  the  work 
will  progress  merrily.  Once  more  a picturesque 
pile  of  airy  scaffolding  will  break  the  horizon- 
of  the  Swabian  landscape  as  it  did  iu  the  busy 
Mediaeval  days  when  Ulm  was  very  different  to 
the  quiet  provincial  town  it  now  has  become, 
when  its  armies  of  workmen  tramped  through 
the  streets  to  and  from  their  -work,  and  the 
noise  of  mauy-bammered  trades  was  bushed  to 
silence  as  the  an^ielus  peeled  over  the  roofs  of 
one  of  the  great  and  wealthy  cities  of  Mediceval 
Europe.* 

We  give  a view  of  the  choir,  and  shall  adet 
some  other  illustrations  hereafter. 


NEW  WINDOW  IN  LEDBURY  CHURCH* 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

In  the  “Webb  Slcmorial  Window  ” recently 
set  up  here,  the  first  and  second  Advent  of  onr 
Lord  are  shown  together, — one  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  worshipper  on  entering,  the  other 
on  his  departure.  The  first  coming  is  heralded 
by  the  preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
“ Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  This  is- 
the  first  subject  at  the  bottom  of  the  window 
on  the  left  band.  The  second  subject  is  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  announcing  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  that  she  is  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Saviour,  and  that  He  should  be  bom  of  her. 
The  third  subject  shows  our  Lord’s  birth  or 
first  coming.  Above  this  is  the  portion  of  the 
window  shown  in  our  illustration,  the  second 
coming  and  the  following  is  the  text  at  the  base 
of  the  subject : — 

“ But  in  those  Jays,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sua  shall 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 

And  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fall,  and  the  powers  thnS 
are  in  heaven  shallbe  shaken. 

And  then  sliall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  with  great  power  and  "lory. 

And  then  shall  He  send  His  angels,  and  shall  gather 
together  His  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost 
part  of  tlio  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of  heaven.” — St. 
Mark  siii.  24-27. 

In  the  top  of  tbe  window  our  Lord  is  shown 
coming  surrounded  by  seraphim;  below  Him 
are  shown  His  mother  who  bore  him,  as  Mercy  j 
behind  her  is  the  lily ; on  the  other  side  is  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  as  Justice,  with  tbe  sword, — 
She  tbe  preacher  of  purity,  He  of  repentance. 
In  the  centre  is  our  Lord’s  cross  (tbe  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man)  borne  by  angels,  whilst  be- 
neath is  St.  Michael  with  the  balance,  and  tbe 
angels  with  trumpets.  Standing  on  tbe  earth, 
which  this  heavenly  host  is  about  to  visit,  are 
Enoch  and  Elias  witnessing  to  the  world  tha 
truth  of  holy  prophecy.  Below  the  window  is 
a brass  with  the  following  inscription  : — “ This 
window,  which  illusti'ates  the  first  and  second 
advent  of  our  Lord,  is  erected  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  iu  memory  of  Thomas  Webb,  of  Led- 
bury, Banker,  Justice  of  tbe  Peace,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  County  of  Hereford,  who 
died  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1837,  aged 61 
yeaas ; and  of  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  on  tho 
4th  bay  of  August,  A.D.  1881,  aged  102  years. 

‘ Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours.’ — Rev. 
xiv.  13.” 

Tbe  work  was  produced  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Westlake,  & Co.,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury, 
from  the  design  of  one  of  tbe  firm,  Mr.  N.  H.  J 
Westlake,  F.S.A. 


* We  recommend  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Ulm  Cathedral,  Herr  PresseTa  work  *'  Ulm  imd  aein 
Munater,”  and  also  hia  intereating  account  of  the  cathedral 
which  appeared,  fully  illustrated,  in  the  Leipzig  lUuitrirlr 
Zeitung  of  Jan.  6,  of  this  year. 
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THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  AND  WELLING- 
TON STATUE,  HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

The  late  3Ir.  Decimus  Burton  was,  in  the  year 
1825,  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  Ilyde  Park 
improvements,  which  comprised  the  laying  out 
of  the  roads  and  tlie  design  and  erection  of 
facade  and  triumjjhal  arch  at  Hydo  Park  Corner. 
The  arch  was  intended  to  form  the  principal 
entrance  to  Buckingham  Palace,  but  the  altera- 
tions subsequently  effected  in  the  approaches 
left  the  arch  in  what  appeared  to  be  a compara- 
tively unmeaning,  although  a still  effective, 
position.  We  fear  that  so  much  as  this  cannot 
lie  said  for  the  position  in  which  the  nrch  is  to 
be  rebuilt,  almost  at  right  angles  with  its  present 
po.sition.*  Happily,  however,  what  it  loses  by 
change  of  position  it  will  gain  by  being  quit  of 
the  incubus  of  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  was  erected  upon 
the  archway  in  184(3,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  Sir.  Burton  and  of  all  persons  of  taste. 
We  were  among  che  first  to  raise  an  objection  to 
this  proceeding,  the  promoters  of  which  should 
have  been  deterred  from  their  ludicrous  enter- 
prise by  the  ajipearance  of  the  wooden  effigy 
which  was  experimentally  set  up  on  the  arch  in 
1839.  The  statue,  it  has  boon  officially  in- 
timated, is  not  to  be  re-erccted  on  the  top  of 
the  arch. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  this  week 
shows  the  Archway  viewed  from  the  south-west, 
with  the  prepai-ations  for  the  lowering  of  the 
statue.  This  operation  was  commenced  on  the 
24th  ult.,  as  already  described  in  some  detail  by 
us  {bqq  Builder  for  Jan.  27,  1883,  p.  122).  For 
convenience  sake,  however,  wo  reproduce  some 
of  the  particulars  then  given.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  statue  stood  was  first  of  all  removed, 
but  before  this  was  done,  at  each  of  the  four 
angles,  and  resting  upon  the  substructure  of  the 
masonry  abutments  of  the  arch,  a temporary 
pier  of  brickwork,  C ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  G in.,  set 
in  Portland  cement,  and  about  the  same  height 
as  the  pedestal,  was  erected.  Upon  these  piers 
a pair  of  wrought-iron  girders,  24  ft.  long,  was 
placed,  one  on  each  side  of  and  parallel  with 
the  horse.  These  longitudinal  girders  are 
connected  at  each  end  by  a transverse  girder, 
20  ft.  long,  the  whole  being  well  bolted 
together.  At  the  points  of  crossing  the 
girders  are  very  rigidly  bolted  together  and 
stayed  with  massive  angle-iron  brackets  and 
braces,  the  bolts  being  1 in.  thick.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
statue  is  being  lifted  by  the  hydraulic  jacks,  the 
longer  girders  arc  really  suspended  to  the 
shorter  ones,  for  it  is  against  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  latter,  as  hereafter  stated,  that  the 
jacks  exert  their  lifting  power.  The  longer 
girder.s  have  a total  depth  of  16  in.,  with  a web 
of  i in.  plate,  the  flanges  consisting  of  5 in.  by 
5 in.  by  4 in.  angle -irons.  The  transverse 
girders  are  15  jn.  deep,  having  i in.  y%-oh, 
and  4 in.  by  4 in.  by  4 in.  angle-irons.  This 
rectangular  framework  of  girders  serves  as  a 
basis  on  which  rest  numerous  balks  of  timber, 
12  in.  square,  some  placed  transversely,  and 
others  longitudinally.  Between  these  timbers 
and  the  belly  of  the  horse  is  a massive  trussing 
of  timber,  holding  the  group  in  position,  assisted 
by  shores  raking  downwards  and  outwards  from 
the  top  of  the  cradle-like  structure  in  which 
the  animal  seems  to  be  standing  to  timber 
balks  secured  to  the  tojis  to  the  iron  girders. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  timbers ; transverse  and  longitudinal 
balks  resting  on  iron  girders,  12  in.  by  12  in. ; 
timbers  used  in  trussing,  8 in.  by  8 in.,  well 
strapped  and  bolted  together;  curb  surround- 
ing body  of  horse  at  stirrup  level,  12  in.  by 
12  n.;  raking  struts,  G in.  by  6 in.  These 
timbers  were  all  introduced  and  built  up 
before  tho  pedestal  was  removed,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  group  being  carried  by  them 
and  the  iron  girders,  which,  in  tium,  aro  sup- 
ported by  the  temporary  brick  piers  already 
mentioned.  The  ends  of  the  transverse  ii’ou 
girders  project  some  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  longitudinal  girders,  and  underneath  each 
of  the  projecting  ends  is  one  of  Tangye’s 
hydraulic  jacks,  each,  of  course,  having  for 
its  bearing  the  solid  walls  of  the  substructure 
of  the  archway,  and  each  capable  of  sustaining 
a weight  of  20  tons.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood from  what  we  have  said  that,  first  of  all  the 
temporary  brick  piers  were  removed,  and  now  the 
masonry  belowthera  is  being  gradually  removed, 
the  statue  quietly  following  in  its  downward 

• For  plan,  showing  the  new  arrangement,  see  Builder 
Tol.  xlii.,  p.  438. 


course, — the  demolition  of  the  interior  portion 
of  the  archway  and  the  lowering  of  the  statue 
advancing,  in  fact,  pari  passu,  so  that  when,  as 
it  is  hoped,  the  statue  reaches  the  ground  in 
safety,  the  interior  of  the  archway  will  have 
disappeared.  The  statue  weighs  nearly  40  tons. 
Its  height  is  2G  ft.  6 in.  from  horse’s  feet  to 
top  of  hat ; length  from  nose  to  tail  of  horse, 
25  ft.  3 in. ; height  from  feet  to  underside  of 
belly,  8 ft.  It  has  now  descended  quite  out  of 
sight,  and  is  inclosed  by  the  external  masonry 
of  the  archway.  Altogether  it  has  lowered, 
up  to  tho  time  of  writing,  about  31  ft.  The 
contractors  are  obliged  to  stop  the  lowering 
operations  at  this  jioint,  in  order  to  get  out  the 
soffit  of  the  main  arch,  and  as  there  is  a great 
deal  of  work  in  this  it  requires  some  care,  on 
account  of  its  having  to  be  re-erected.  Pro- 
bably it  will  take  some  ten  days  or  a fortnight 
before  the  statue  cau  roach  the  ground.  The 
works  aro  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John 
Mowlem  & Co.,  under  the  superintendcuce  of 
Mr.  F.  T.  Ileado,  A.-M,I.C.E. 

Our  illustration  is  a reproduction  of  an  excel- 
lent photograph  by  Messrs.  Bedford  Lemere  & 
Co.,  147,  Strand. 


THE  ROYAL  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

THE  CONTRACTOKS’  CLAIM  FOB  “EXTRAS.” 

At  a general  meeting  of  tho  creditors  of 
Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  the  contractors  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Law  Courts,  held  at  the 
Cauuon-street  Hotel  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Dun- 
hill  (of  the  firm  of  Craven,  Dunhill,  & Co.)  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Broad,  the  receiver,  submitted  a 
statement  of  the  debtors’  affairs,  showiug  total 
debts,  81,49GJ.  as  against  total  assets,  104,6G9L, 
— exclusive,  as  we  understand  it,  of  the  claim 
upon  the  Government  in  respect  of  extra  works 
in  consequence  of  valuations  from  the  original 
contract,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  late  Mr.  Street,  amoimtiiig  to  no  less  than 
120,0001. 

Mr.  Brown  (of  Messrs.  Linklatera),  called  upon 
by  the  chairman  to  give  the  meeting  some  infor- 
mation as  to  this  claim,  made  some  extraordinary 
statements  concerning  tho  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  architect  and  the  contnac- 
tors.  We  can  find  space  for  only  a 2’ortion  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  remarks.  He  said  that  the  Law 
Courts  contract  was,  as  Mr.  Broad  had  told  them, 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  estate.  The  date  of 
tho  contract  was  February  7th,  1874,  aiid  the 
amount  of  Messrs.  Bull’s  tender  was  719,7971.  It 
had  been  generally  stated,  and  he  believed  it  was 
true, — that  Messrs.  Bull’s  name  was  originally 
struck  out  by  Sir.  Street,  but  was  restored  by 
one  of  the  oflicials  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and 
their  tender  was  accepted.  After  the  tender 
was  sent  in  the  figure  was  reduced,  some 
items  being  struck  out  that  were  included  in 
the  original  bills  of  quantities.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  was  a contract  for  700,0001.,  but 
some  of  the  very  matters  struck  out  wore  sub- 
sequently re-introduced  into  the  contract,  and 
formed  part  of  this  very  claim  for  extras. 
He  was  informed  by  Messrs.  Bull,  and  he  liad 
no  reason  to  believe  to  the  contraiy,  there  was 
not  a single  item  in  the  contract  in  which  the 
jirices  had  exceeded  the  original  estimate. 
Then,  as  to  the  second  question,  the  specification 
had  not  been  adhered  to,  bub  from  the  moment 
the  contract  was  signed,  Mr.  Street  devoted  in- 
genuity to  alter  it  in  every  way.  There  had 
been  thousands  of  alterations,  some  affecting 
the  largest  items  in  the  contract.  Universal 
experience  showed  that  when  a large  building 
contract  was  altered  from  end  to  end  it  was 
impossible  for  an  employer  to  object  to  having 
to  pay  a considerable  bill  for  extras,  and, 
further,  such  alterations  largely  iucreased  the 
expense  to  which  the  builder  was  put.  The 
actual  expense  should  not  have  exceeded 
585,0001.,  but  the  books,  which  from  beginning 
to  end  had  been  carefully  kept,  showed 
that  upon  tho  works  and  materials  there 
had  been  expended  in  actual  cash,  723,0001. ; 
upon  plant,  2G, 7001., less  the  knock-down  value, 
3,0(X)1.,  which  totalled  tho  actual  cost  to 
Messrs.  Bull  to  74G,700l.,  as  against  th 
580,0001.  which  ought  to  have  been  a fair  out- 
lay upon  the  contract,  or  160,0001.  more.  That 
excluded  all  payments  for  financing,  or  interest 
of  any  kind  whatever.  If  to  that  was  added 
what  tho  contract  price  should  have  been  on 
such  an  expenditure,  allowing  35,0001.  for  finan- 
cing interest  and  contractors’  profit  of  14  per 
cent., — in  all,  139,5381.,  the  price  would  be 
brought  to  880,0001.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact, 


they  had  received  from  the  Government  up  to 
the  present  time  only  724,0001.  j they  had  re- 
tentions in  their  hands  of  10,0001.,  making 

734.0001.  This  would  leave  a balance  in  favour 
of  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons  at  the  present  moment 
of  152,0001.  still  to  be  received.  In  the  state- 
ment it  was  put  at  120,0001.,  wLich  was 
assuming  they  got  a profit  if  less  than  10 
per  cent,  upon  a contract  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Now,  as  offering  some  further  test  of 
these  figures,  if  they  took  into  account 
the  expense  for  extras  which  had  undoubtedly 
been  incurred,  they  not  having  been  contem- 
plated when  the  original  tenders  were  sent  in, 
and  add  it  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
tenders  made  by  the  eighteen  other  firms  who 
competed,  they  would  find  it  would  come  to 
very  much  like  the  sum  he  bad  mentioned  as  a 
fairprice  to  be  paid  for  tho  work.  Now  as  to 
the  third  question,  whether  they  bad  been  fairly 
treated,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  altera- 
tions he  had  made,  and  the  expense  he  had  in- 
curred in  consequence,  Mr.  Street  had  stated 
that  he  was  only  prepared  to  certify  for 

10.0001.  for  extras  over  the  whole  contract. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Brown)  ventured  to  say  that, 
looking  at  the  contract,  it  was  impossible  that 
a building  of  such  magnitude  could  be  carried 
out  with  only  10,0001.  spent  in  such  away  upon, 
it ; the  statement  was  utterly  absurd,  and  it  was 
preposterous  that  any  public  official  should  pre- 
tend to  be  misled  by  it.  First  of  all,  there  were 
certain  ascertained  extras  practically  agreed  to 
within  certain  limits,  amounting  in  themselves 
to  11,(X)01. ; and  there  were  day  works  which  had 
been  done  from  time  to  time,  and  were  never 
disputed  by  the  architect  until  eighteen  months 
after,  although,  if  there  was  any  question,  it 
was  to  be  raised  in  seven  days, — these  were 
therefore  practically  undisputed, — amounting 
to  25,0001.  Next,  there  was  an  item  in  con- 
nexion with  what  were  called  joggles.  The 
tender  was  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
stonework  was  to  bo  joggled,  but  the  Govern- 
ment, to  cut  down  the  price,  struck  it  out  of 
tho  contract.  As  soon,  however,  as  Messrs. 
Bull  began  to  do  the  work,  they  were  required 
CO  put  joggles,  but  they  went  on  with  theii* 
contract  as  they  had  been  going,  whereupon 
Mr.  Street  seut  his  man,  saying  he  would  throw 
down  the  work  with  crowbars,  and  having 
forced  Messrs.  Bull  to  put  joggles  in,  he  refused 
to  pass  it  as  an  extra,  it  being  now  thrown  in 
thoir  teeth  that  no  written  order  was  given 
them  for  it.  The  item  alone  came  to  17,0001. 
Then  there  were  certain  groined  arches 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  character  of 
the  work  on  these  had  been  radically  altered, 
and  made  very  much  more  expensive.  The 
sum  of  2,5001.  had  been  claimed,  in  respect  of 
that,  and  he  thought  there  was  very  little  doubt 
it  could  be  established.  Then  there  was  an 
item  for  rubbing  the  stonework  throughout  the 
building.  Mr.  Street  insisted  on  its  being  done 
at  a certain  time,  contrary  to  representations 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  the  consequence 
was  it  had  to  bo  rubbed  over  again,  the  claim 
for  this  being  estimated  at  something  like 

10,0001.  There  was  a claim  iu  regard  to  tho 
last  block  amounting  to  2,5001.  Tho  amount  of 
tho  claims  within  ascertainable  limits  was 
67,0001.,  and  he  would  now  give  an  item 
which  they  could  not  put  a figure  on  for 
the  moment.  Those  who  had  been  in  the 
Law  Courts  would  have  seeu  that  along 
each  corridor  there  were  channels  in  the 
stone  work,  to  hold  hot-water  pipes  and  so  on. 
Tho  corridors  were  many  miles  in  length,  and 
tho  stone  channels  which  the  contractors  had 
to  make  were  not  included  in  the  original  con- 
tract. That  item  alone  would  amount  to  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
very  large  claim  for  the  obstruction  and  delay 
of  the  work  caused  by  the  work  of  other  con- 
tractors without  any  consideration  for  Messrs. 
Bull’s  convenience.  Then  there  was  an  item 
in  respect  of  roofs  and  ceilings.  In  the  contract 
drawings,  one  design  was  given  for  the  whole  of 
the  roofs  of  the  eighteen  different  courts.  The 
contract,  however,  was  no  sooner  signed  than 
Mr.  Street  insisted  that  the  roof  of  each  court 
should  be  of  different  design,  and  thus  cast  a 
great  additional  expense  upon  the  contractors, 
but  ho  had  refused  to  certify  for  one  farthing, 
although  it  had  necessitated  new  patterns,  &c. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  affairs  of  the  debtors 
be  liquidated  by  arrangement  and  not  iu  bank- 
ruptcy, and  Mr.  VV.  H.  Davis  and  Mr.  Broad 
were  appointed  joint  trustees  to  the  estate,  with 
Messrs.  Oliver,  Dunhill,  Dominy,  and  Reid  as  a 
committee  of  inspection. 
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OF  ARCHITECTURE  AUD  DECORATION.* 

“ Truth  in  opposition  to  the  world.” 

Truth  is  uniform  and  narrow,  errorendlessly  diversified  ; 

in  the  field  of  truth  the  mind  is  passive,  in  that  of 

error  she  expands  aud  displays  all  her  boundless  facul- 
ties, all  her  beautiful  and  interesting  extravagances  and 

absurdities.” 

It  matters  little  the  style  of  architecture 
selected  or  adapted  for  modern  buildings  pro- 
vided that  utility,  guided  by  reason,  be  allowed 
to  prevail.  Architecture  and  building  are 
essentially  necessary  for  the  bodily  protection 
of  mankind  from  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
and  decoration  connected  with  the  fine  ai-ts  is 
desirable  for  softening  the  mind  so  as  to  subdue 
and  regulate  otherwise  ungovernable  passions. 
It  is  therefore  a grave  mistake  to  endeavour  to 
substitute  decoration  for  the  more  useful  and 
important  details  of  architecture. 

All  objects  of  imitation,  like  the  materials  of 
human  knowledge,  are  a common  stock,  which 
experience  furnishes  to  all  men.  And  it  is  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  them  that  the 
glory  of  science  consists.  The  fondest  admirer 
of  ancient  art  would  never  pretend  that 
Palladio  had  copied  Vitruvius  merely  from  his 
working  with  the  same  materials  of  wood, 
stone,  or  marble,  which  this  great  master  had 
smployed  before  him.  But  were  the  general 
design  of  these  two  architects  the  same  in  any 
buildings ; were  their  works  conducted  in  the 
same  style,  and  their  ornaments  finished  in  the 
same  taste,  every  one  would  bo  apt  to  pro- 
nounce on  first  sight  that  the  one  was  borrowed 
from  the  other.  Voltaire  truly  said  that 
“ originality  is  nothing  but  judicious  imitation.” 

Although  it  is  most  desirable  to  admit  tlie 
public  to  museums,  galleries  of  art,  exhibiting 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  fiower-gardens, 
and  other  repositories  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  art  kingdoms,  still  without  edu- 
cated masters  to  describe  and  elucidate  the 
various  leading  points  connected  with  form  and 
coloui’,  the  exhibits  to  a great  extent  will  be,  as 
they  now  are,  lost  upon  the  uneducated  and  un- 
civilised multitude.  I recollect  having  read 
somewhere  or  other  that  at  the  time  when 
Stuart  and  Revett  and  the  Dilettanti  Society 
issued  their  beautiful  works  on  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, a desire  was  expressed  to  visit  Athens 
and  its  temples,  buildings,  and  works  of  art, 
and  a pilgrimage  was  made  for  a personal  visit 
to  the  scene  of  such  beautiful  works.  Imagine 
the  disgust  and  disappointment  experienced  by 
the  tourists  exclaiming  upon  their  return,  that 
there  was  not  anything  to  be  seen  but  debris 
and  unintelligible  ruins  aud  fragments.  Another 
visit  was  consequently  made  to  the  Classic 
scene,  and  after  the  beauties  had  been  pointed 
out  to  tho  tourists,  and  their  minds  ed\acatoil  or 
expanded  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
objects  in  question,  tho  result  was,  of  course, 
eminently  successful,  and  a due  and  proper 
appreciation  was  obtained.  Obviously  it  requires 
that  all  specimens,  whether  of  nature  or  art, 
should  be  lucidly  set  forth  by  teachers  properly 
educated  for  tho  purpose,  otherwise  the  public 
will  not  realise  the  intrinsic  value  and  import- 
ance of  what  they  see. 

Scientific  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  remu- 
nerated, and  they  have  a great  dislike  to  popular 
knowledge.  They  would  not  now  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,”  which  about  sixty  years 
ago  rendered  eminent  service  with  a view  to 
popularise  knowledge,  and  its  efforts  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

The  teachings  of  Joseph  Gwilt  and  Owen 
Jones  to  the  effect  that  colour  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  mouldings,  and  that  mouldings 
may  be  dispensed  with,  are  now  exercising  a 
pernicious  influence.  The  result  is  that  in  lieu 
of  moulded  cornices,  dados,  panels,  &c.,  deco- 
rated jiapers  are  now  substituted.  Colour  when 
judiciously  used  to  increase  the  light  and  shade 
of  architectural  details  is  most  valuable. 

In  a lecture  given  in  aid  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  on  “ Decorative 
Art,”  on  A^rril  5th,  1882,  Pompeian  paintings 
were  alluded  to ; the  only  guide,  observed  the 
lecturer,  “was  that  detestable  Pompeian  Court 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  grossest 
colours  were  shown”;  and  that  Mr.  Jones’s 
book  was  the  only  one  which  gave  anything 
like  a consistent  history  of  the  illustration  of 
decorative  art,  “ but  for  all  that  he  [the 
lecturer]  would  like  to  have  that  book  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.” 

_•  By  Mr.  W.  Pettit  GrifTith,  F.3.A.  Remi  before  tho 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  on  the  7th  instant. 


Although  not  concurring  with  Owen  Jones 
in  substituting  colour  for  form,  I cannot  agree 
with  the  lecturer  (a  Royal  Academician)  in 
severely  condemning  works  produced  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  The  absence  of 
correct  taste  displayed  in  the  several  Fine  Art 
Courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  likely  to  do 
much  loss  injury  than  the  good  which  the 
courts  themselves  will  effect  by  setting  the 
example  of  increased  architectural  embellish- 
ment. Neither  can  I endorse  the  lecturer’s 
conclusion,  that  to  propound  general  principles 
was  not  of  much  use,  and  that  for  good  taste 
there  were  no  rules. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  just  standard 
by  which  we  may  estimate  the  contour  of  beauty 
excepting  that  forcible  aud  convincing  impres- 
sion which  always  follows  the  perception  of  an 
admirable  object.  Yet  no  real  progress  can  be 
made  in  true  taste  without  the  most  assiduous 
study  of  those  rules  which,  whether  “ springing 
originally  from  the  cold  formalities  of  mathe- 
matical science,  or  proceeding  from  the  inspired 
brain  of  an  original  inventor,  have  undoubtedly 
constituted  through  all  time  the  guardians  of 
sublime  ideas  and  the  nurses  of  quickening 
genius.” 

It  is  more  easy  to  destroy  anil  declaim  than 
to  invent  or  create,  and  it  must  perplex  art 
students  to  be  told  that  for  good  taste  there  are 
no  rules.  Mr.  Mundella,  also,  at  the  West 
London  School  of  Art,  in  December,  1882,  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  perfection  is  of  slow 
growth,  the  more  especially  when  he  stated 
that  “it  appeared  to  him  in  1851,  and  ho  held 
the  same  opinion  still,  that  if  all  the  British  art 
work  of  the  first  half  of  tho  present  century,  in 
its  wall-papers,  its  decorations,  its  hangings, 
and  its  very  heavy  furniture,  had  been  collected 
in  one  vast  pile  and  burned  up,  the  world  would 
not  have  been  any  the  worse  for  it.” 

In  1872,  see  the  “ Grammar  of  Architecture,” 
in  the  Builder,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
importance  of  mouldings,  and  reference  was 
made  to  Sir  W.  Chambers,  who  accused  our 
greatest  architects  with  having  too  much 
neglected  the  detail,  it  being  the  duty  of  an 
architect  to  attend  to  tho  minutest  object,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  considerable.  By  so  doing, 
he  says,  a practitioner  may  distiilguish  himself 
from  the  common  herd  of  architects.  The  most 
masterly  disposition,  incorrectly  executed,  can 
only  be  considered  as  a sketch  in  painting,  or 
as  an  excellent  piece  of  music  performed  by 
country  fiddlers. 

The  study  of  architecture  requires  to  be  care- 
fully and  nicely  handled,  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  mouldings  form  the  very 
grammar  of  the  art ; without  them  all  buildings 
would  bo  senseless  masses. 

It  is  of  more  importance  just  nowthanat  any 
other  period,  that  the  proper  use  of  good 
mouldings  should  be  encouraged,  as  powerful 
temptations  are  offered  to  force  the  employ- 
ment of  colour,  in  lieu  of  form,  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  day.  The  rage  for  decora- 
tion and  colour  has  completely  subverted  all 
reason  and  common  sense,  so  essentially  neces- 
sary for  tho  proper  construction  and  utility  of 
practical  architecture. 

Architecture  at  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  the  Royal  Academy,  if  not  actually  ignored, 
has  been,  as  is  well  known,  neither  fairly 
acknowledged  nor  represented.  The  former 
society,  eminently  useful  in  aidiug  literature, 
has  more  respect, — 

for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record.” — Bteox. 

than  for  the  useful  and  beautiful  teachings  of 
architecture.  By  architectural  archceology, — 

” Ye  shall  1)6  taught  by  ruin  to  revive 
The  Grcfiau  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  .again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands  ; 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
^’ew  Wonders  to  the  world.” 

Architecture,  as  fostered  at  tho  Royal 
Academy,  is  scarcely  practical,  and  may  be 
compared  to, — 

“ some  free  design, 

Where  breathing  Xaturo  lives  in  every  line  ; 

Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay, 

Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away.” — CoLLiJrs. 

thus  leaving  no  lasting  lesson  to  enable  the 
young  architect  to  gain  his  living,  by  rendering 
himself  practically  useful  to  mankind. 

Much  has  been  written,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  subject  of  shams  in  architecture  and 
decoration.  Each  generation  has  to  be  educated, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  rising  architect  should  be  required  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been 
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written  or  said  in  the  matter.  To  the  senior 
members  of  the  profession  these  grievances  are, 
of  coarse,  well  known ; but  the  public,  who 
rarely  observe  or  think  without  guidance,  are 
entirely  misled.  It  will,  consequently,  not  be 
unprofitable,  either  to  the  young  architect  or 
tho  public,  to  direct  attention  to  the  want  of 
common  sense,  often  exhibited  in  many  of  tho 
works  of  the  present  period 

There  is  not  anything  more  common  and 
humiliating  to  an  educated  eye  than  tho 
universal  modern  system  of  supporting  roofless 
gables,  pinnacles,  arches,  statues,  and  chimney- 
shafts,  with  iron  rods  and  bars.  Had  this 
miserable  and  mechanical  system  been  pursued 
by  our  ancestors,  there  would  not  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  even  the  time-worn,  yet 
beautiful,  remains  of  architecture,  now  the 
admiration  of  all  intellectual  observers. 

The  introduction  of  gablets  on  tlie  sides  of 
churches,  town-halls,  and  other  buildings  to 
convey  the  light  to  the  central  parts  of  the 
interior  was  practicable  and  serviceable,  but  the 
modern  system  of  employing  gables  for  the 
sake  of  ornament,  or  appearance,  or  of  break- 
ing a monotonous  horizontal  line,  leaving  tho 
apex  of  the  windows  on  a line  with,  or  below, 
the  gutter-plate,  is  truly  ridiculous. 

"With  the  introduction  of  the  valley  or  V* 
roofs,  originated  another  sham  of  a dangerous 
character.  Independently  of  tho  weight  of  the 
roof,  cast  upon  the  partitions,  walls,  and  floors, 
producing  fractures  and  instability,  tho  carry- 
ing up  the  screen  walls,  parnpets,  or  inclosures, 
to  form  hoi’izontal  fronts,  with  no  sustaining 
roofs,  has  led  to  serious  consequences. 

On  December  18, 1881,  a terrific  gust  of  wind, 
swept  across  in  a direct  line  from  St.  Pancras 
Church,  in  Euston-road,  to  the  Grecian  Theatre, 
in  the  City-road,  and  taking  that  as  its  direct 
course  was  felt  with  equal  violence  for  a quarter 
of  a mile  on  either  side.  In  River-street  and 
Green-terrace,  Clerkenwell,  where  valley  roofs 
abound,  the  screen  walls  or  parapets,  with  por- 
tions of  the  roofs  above  alluded  to,  were  blown 
into  the  road  below. 

To  avoid  similar  calamities,  all  valley  roofs 
should  be  finished  with  gables,  so  that  the  wind 
can  uninterruptably  pass  through.  It  would, 
however,  be  quite  as  economical,  and  more  safe, 
to  have  span  or  curved  roofs,  and  thereby  avoid 
all  settlements  in  the  structures,  and  at  the 
same  time  affording  a security  against  high 
winds  and  tempests. 

“ This  is  mv  method,  though  I sometimes  stray 
From  Euclid's  rigid  rules  to  fancy's  way.” 

It  would  be  well  to  avoid  tall  chimneys  on 
lofty  buildings,  often  erected  to  produce  a 
picturesque  effect.  Houses  in  a valley  or  on  a 
low  level,  sometimes,  of  course,  require  the 
chimneys  to  be  elevated. 

Another  miserable  and  dangerous  innovation 
is  a flat  ceiling,  ribbed  and  panelled  with 
pendants,  executed  in  plaster,  with  a paper 
cornice,  instead  of  the  wooden  ceiling,  formed 
with  properly  moulded  ribs  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  supported  by  a moulded  cornice 
round  the  walls. 

Of  inconsistent  shams,  the  recent  so-called 
restorations  of  some  of  Wren’s  Classic  London 
churches  afford  examples.  Decorating  columns 
in  the  centre  of  the  shafts,  with  painted  flat- 
moulded  bands,  is  unreal  and  absurd.  Paving 
the  floors  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  wooden 
blocks  similar  to  stable-paving,  set  in  herring- 
bone fashion,  will  also  not  answer;  although  it 
is  urged  that  matting  will  not  be  wanted.  No 
washing  will  make  these  floors  decent ; the  old- 
fashioned  paving  tiles  were  in  every  respect 
preferable  for  wear  and  appearance,  even  if 
unomamented. 

The  repeal  of  the  window-tax,  or  tax  upon 
light,  health,  and  morality,  produced  a revolu- 
tion in  the  architectural  character  of  windows, 
by  encouraging  plate  glass  and  increased  light 
generally.  A retrograde  fashion  or  movement 
is  now,  in  vogue,  encouraged  by  Government 
half-ed\icated  incapables,  of  contracting  window 
openings,  and  glazing  them  with  small  lead 
quarry  lights,  with  painted,  stained,  and 
cathedral  glass.  In  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
no  residence,  however  picturesque,  can  be  con- 
sidered healthy,  that  is  deficient  of  light  and 
air.  Hence  the  folly  of  re-introducing  the 
productions  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  : — 

” All  amalterers  are  more  Ijrisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 

As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 

Than  glowing  coals  that  give  them-Ught.”— BniEn. 

What  a blessing  it  is  that  Nature,  when  she 
invented,  manufactured,  aud  patented  her 
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' autliors,  contrived  to  make  critics  out  of  tlie 
chips  that  were  left. 

I Twisted  columns,  though  affording  very 
I pleasing  curves  to  the  uneducated  eye,  are 
I universally  acknowledged  to  be  less  beautiful 
I than  the  common  and  regular  columns.  In 
I the  case  of  furniture,  however,  fancy  or  taste 
j can  be  escrciscd  -vvitli  more  freedom;  still  a 
I seasonable  admonitiou  may  be  given  to  those 
I who  design  the  furniture  of  our  time,  to  re- 
I linquish  their  vain  hypes  of  ori'jinalihj,  and 
I turn  themselves  to  a stricter  imitation  of  the 
I best  models.  But  to  stimulate  their  endeavours 
j to  this  practice,  the  public  taste  should  bo 
I reduced,  liy  sober  criticism,  to  a just  standard. 

The  domestic  furniture  of  our  ancestors  con- 
I sisted  of  Mediicval  tapestry,  somewhat  similar 
I to  the  needlework  hangings  described  in  Homer. 

I The  art  of  weaving  tapestry,  which  had 
, been  previously  manufactured  by  the  needle 
' only,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
! Plemings.  .Planelic  says  that  “ the  fashion  of 
I banging  the  walls  of  cathedrals  and  churches 
■ with  tapestry,  on  great  festivals,  jirevailed  so 
much  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  it  was  de- 
nounced as  a vanity  by  the  Cluneso  order  of 
monks,  notwithstanding  it  bad  received  the 
sanction  of  a St.  Gervaia,  abbot  of  St.  Rignier, 
who  had  some  remarkably  fine  tapestries  made 
for  that  especial  purpose.” 

The  ark  of  the  tabernacle,  -490  years  before 
Christ,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  early  use 
of  tapestry  or  hangings  of  fine-twined  linen, 
•wrought  with  needlework,  the  colours  selected 
being  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  The  hangings 
were  suspended  by  silver  hooks,  on  pillars  of 
brass  or  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  filleted 
with  silver,  and  set  in  large  sockets  of  brass. 
Tlie  only  entrance  was  at  tlic  east  end,  and  the 
tabernacle  was  at  the  west  end.  Following  the 
Hebrew  example,  the  early  Christian  Churches 
placed  the  holy  table  at  the  west  end,  and  not 
at  the  east.  This,  no  doubt,  was  considered 
important,  as  in  the  “ Morrow  of  the  Mathe- 
maticks,”  printed  at  the  Tbx’ee  Bibles,  on  London 
Bridge,  1710,  we  are  informed  that  Hebrew  is 
the  language  we  shall  speak  in  heaven, — the 
original  language  of  all  others, — and  that  High 
Dutch  is  as  ancient  as  the  building  of  Babel. 

About  1,000  years  before  Christ  tapestry  was 
used  for  bed-furniture  (see  Proverbs  vii.  16), — 
“ I have  decked  my  bod  with  coverings  of 
tapestry,  with  carved  works,  with  fine  linen  of 
Egypt.” 

Tapestry  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Crusaders,  the  Euglish  and  Flemish  being  the 
first  who  distinguished  themselves  in  making  it. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
art  progressed  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  a material  which  clothed 
the  cold,  comfortless  stone  walls  of  the  castles 
and  mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  not  onlygave 
warmth  and  cheerfulness  to  the  chamber,  but 
frequently  illustrated  the  actions  of  its  owner 
or  his  chivalrous  ancestors. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  looms 
of  Flanders  and  France  produced  tapestries  of 
greater  richness  of  colour,  and  much  improved 
character  of  design.  Heraldry  began  to  lend 
its  powerful  assistauce  to  effects  both  of  outline 
and  colour,  and  “balls  of  worsted,”  of  green, 
blue,  and  other  grounds,  covered  with  the  armo- 
rial shields  or  badges  of  the  nobles  and  knights 
of  Christendom,  are  to  be  found  specified  as 
valuable  furniture  or  affectionate  bequests  in 
hundreds  of  documents  of  that  period. 

The  invention  of  paper-hangings,  which  dates 
about  the  beginniugof  the  seventeenth  century, 
probably  tended  to  check  the  demand  for  tlie 
more  costly  article  of  tapestry. 

Of  the  “ Influence  of  Fashion  in  Architec- 
ture ” (see  the  Builder,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  38),  the 
power  exercised  by  fashions  has  a wider  range 
than  architecture  ; permit  me  to  mention  dress, 
— too  nice  a subject,  indeed,  for  an  architect 
to  pretend  to  any  skill  in  it.  When  man  walks 
he  plants  his  whole  foot  on  the  ground,  and  is 
termed  a “plantigrade”  ; a lady  who  walks  on 
her  toes  and  raises  the  heel  from  the  ground, 
is  known  as  a “ digitigrade.”  This,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  “ Grecian  bend,”  presents  a 
humped  back.  Wren,  in  the  “ Parentalia,” 
says,  “The  women,  as  they  make  hero  [Paris], 
the  language  and  fashions,  and  meddle  with 
politics  and  philosophy,  so  they  sway  also  in 
architecture:  works  of  filgrand  aud  little  knacks 
are  in  vogue.” 

Although  the  origin  of  fashions  was  to  con- 
ceal deformities, — such  as  long  coats  to  hide 
the  ill-made  legs  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 


and  shoes  with  very  long  points,  fully  2 ft.  in 
length,  to  conceal  a large  excrescence  on  one  of 
Houry  Plantagenet’s  feet, — still  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  more 
perfect  should  bo  bidden  and  good  taste  de- 
stroyed. The  Court,  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
country,  have  been  the  modellers  of  fashions ; 
so  that  all  the  ridicule,  of  which  these  are  so 
susceptible,  must  fall  on  them,  and  not  upon 
their  servile  imitators  the  public. 

Our  ancestors  in  the  furniture  of  their  bouses 
were,  in  the  upholsterer’s  department,  even  so 
late  as  the  latter  part  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
provided  with  but  rude  accommodation ; but 
their  tapestry  bed-furniture,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  plate,  far  surpassed  similar 
articles  in  modern  times.  Carpets  were  rarely 
used,  and  in  the  description  of  an  interview 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  Palace  of 
Placentia,  at  Greenwich,  in  1598,  which  ajipears 
in  the  travels  of  Paul  Hentzner,  a German,  it 
is  stated: — “We  were  admitted  by  an  order 
Mr.  Roger.?  had  procured  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, into  the  presence-chamber,  hung  with 
tapestry,  ami  the  floor,  after  the  English 
fashion,  strewed  with  hay  [rushes],  through 
which  the  Queen  commonly  passes  in  her  way 
to  the  chapel.” 

The  Society  of  Arts,  in  1754,  gave  tho  first 
exhibition  of  designs  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  example  was  not  followed  in  Frauce  till 
September,  1798. 

In  1852,  the  Government  formed,  in  the  once 
town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a 
temporary  exhibition,  termed  by  art-critics  a 
“Museum  of  Horrors,”  as  the  objects  illus- 
trated indicated  what  to  avoid,  and  not  examples 
to  be  imitated,  such  as  “ horrible  carpets, 
hideous  tapestry,  wall  papers  shocking  by  their 
ugliness,  revolting  stained  glass,  and  \vretclied 
iromvork,  all  embodying  bad  form  or  bad 
colour.” 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  opened  up 
fresh  and  more  important  stores  of  art,  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  The  example  set  by 
this  exhibition  has  been,  not  only  repeated  in 
this  country,  but  all  civilised  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

Every  country  has  its  own  style  of  decoration, 
which  may  be  best  gathered  in  its  native  soil, 
aud  every  age  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  its 
proper  character  and  commendation. 

In  1878  a competition  was  instituted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  trustees  of 
the  sum  of  400Z.,  presented  to  them  by  the 
Owen  Jones  Memorial  Committee,  being  the 
balance  of  the  subscription  to  that  fund,  upon 
trust,  to  expeml  the  interest  thereof  in  prizes  to 
“ Students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  who,  in  annual 
competition,  produce  the  best  designs  for  house- 
hold furniture,  carpets,  wall-papers,  and  hang- 
ings, damask  chintzes,  and  regulated  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Owen  Jones.” 

In  all  public  and  private  buildings  the  size  or 
proportion  of  each  room  has  to  be  determined 
prior  to  the  selection  of  suitable  decorations. 
A duly  - proportioned  room,  iuharmoniously 
decorated,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  an 
ill-proportioned  room  tastefully  ornamented. 
By  internal  proportions  is  meant  the  disposition 
of  tho  three  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  which  is  necessary  to  render  a room  or 
apartment  beautiful  or  pleasing  in  its  form. 
Sir  W.  Chambers  says  that  the  proportions  of 
rooms  depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  their  use 
and  actual  dimensions. 

Architectural  dados  round  dining  • rooms, 
studies,  ic.,  consisted  of  a base  or  skirting, 
dado,  aud  cornice  or  chair-rail.  The  unmean- 
ing introduction  of  ornamental-paper  dados, 
omitting  the  moulded  cornice  or  chair-rail,  and 
substituting  a paper  border,  completely  mars 
tho  architectural  character  of  rooms.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  an  imitation  marble  dado, 
with  a border  top  and  bottom,  could  be  with 
propriety  and  good  effect  introduced  between 
the  base  or  skirting  and  tho  properly  moulded 
cornice  or  chair-rail. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  inconsistencies,  as,  in 
an  age  of  tinsel,  sage  and  pithy  reflection  is  a 
novelty. 

“Eacli  petty  critic  can  objections  raise, 

Tho  greatest  skill  is  knovring  when  to  praise.” 

It  should  also  be  noted  that, — 

“Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new.” 

Bniox. 

Paper  cornices  or  borders  may  be  acceptable 
and  appropriate  for  cabins  on  board  a ship ; 
they,  however,  have  a poverty-stricken  appear- 
ance when  used  in  the  rooms  of  dwelling- 


houses.  In  a sanitary  point  of  view  walls 
should  be  lined  with  polished  marble,  enamelled 
slate,  glazed  bricks  and  tiles,  or  varnished 
woodwork ; in  fact,  all  non-absorbents  are  to  bo 
preferred  to  papers,  and  these,  when  used, 
ought  to  be  made  washable  by  being  varnished. 

It  is,  by  far,  more  natural,  less  artificial,  and 
more  durable,  to  lino  the  interior  of  buildings 
with  marbles,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome, 
than  to  resort  to  painting,  especially  in  our 
climate.  Besides,  polished  marble  copiously 
reflects  the  rays  of  light ; all  kinds  of  polished 
wood  iu  ornamental  furniture  likewise  are 
beautiful  for  the  same  reason. 

Hesiod,  944  yeai's  B.C.,  iu  his  “Shield  of 
Hercules,”  says, — 

“ O'er  bis  breast  he  fitted  cloao 
The  corslet  rariegated,  beautiful, 

Of  sliiniug  gold." 

Hanging  long  rows  of  china  plates,  and 
placing  crockery  on  shelves  and  ledges,  may  be 
very  convenient  in  a kitchen  and  necessary  for 
collectors,  but  very  offensive  to  an  educated 
eye,  even  if  the  colours  be  harmonious,  because 
they  are  deficient  in  mind,  and  are  no  better,  if 
so  instructive,  as  the  walls  of  savages  hung 
with  the  scalps  of  their  victims  or  enemies, 
which  to  them  are  equivalent  to  historical 
paintings,  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

It  is  equally  absurd  to  tint  or  paper  rooms  to 
set  off  to  advantage  the  complexion  of  the 
company,  as  uo  two  faces  have  the  same  colour 
the  like  as  regards  ventilation, — ^the  air  which 
is  refreshing  to  one  person  is  a draught  to 
another.  The  atmosphere  of  tho  room  ought  to 
be  agreeable  to  all,  without  au  undue  heat  or 
draught. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  you  enter  a 
room,  it  should  present  to  the  eye  a harmonious 
whole,  so  that  no  one  part  in  particular  claims 
attention.  Thus  : — 

“ Colour  nnd  form  alike  their  powers  engage 
In  trophies  of  the  proud  baronial  age  ; 

Azure  and  crimson,  green  and  gold,  unite, 

Friezes  and  chapiters,  in  glory  dight. 

Blaze  with  imposing  splendour  o’er  tho  sight'; 
Euamell’d  flowers  their  graceful  foliage  twine. 

And  pictured  mouldings  thread  the  golden  vine; 

Fair  in  their  form,  and  glorious  in  their  hue. 

They  blend  harmonious,  and  the  mind  subdue.” 

There  is  a prevalent  fault  in  using  stuffy 
decoration.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
there  is  a “sort  of  skill  displayed  in  tho  con- 
junction of  dull-greens,  dull-browns,  dull-reds, 
and  dull-blacks  that  produces  the  effect  on  one 
of  breathing  used-up  air  ; the  instant  you  come 
into  a room  decorated  in  this  wise  you  gasp 
for  a breath.” 

With  respect  to  hanging  paintings  and  water- 
colour drawings,  there  is  no  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  tho  tints  of  the  walls  suitable  for 
their  reception. 

For  a pavilion  Byron  says  : — 

“ From  mv  mansion  in  tho  cloud, 

Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds. 

And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
Willi  the  azure  and  vermilion. 

Which  is  mix’d  for  niy  pavilion.” 

All  rooms  are,  more  or  less,  enlivened  by 
flowers,  particularly  drawing  - rooms  ; care 
should,  however,  be  taken  and  the  judgment 
exercised  in  grouping  them,  so  as  to  harmonise 
or  contrast  one  with  another.  This  should  be 
confided, — 

“ To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste, 

Hero  also  grateful  mixture  of  well-match’d 

And  sorted  hues  (each  giring  each  relief), 

And  by  contrasted  beauty  shining  more  is  needful.” 

COWPEE. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  complains  of  the  furniture  in 
the  drawing-room  being  “always  restored  to 
its  proper  place;  no  books  but  the  ‘ elegantly- 
bouud  ’ are  allowed  to  repose  on  the  table, 
newspapers  are  swept  away,  tho  only  signs  of 
writing  are  an  impossible  ink-stand  and  blotter 
placed  where  no  one  could  see  them.”  Mr. 
Grace  seems  to  forget  that  the  drawing-room 
is  neither  a reading-room  nor  a library,  but  a 
conversational  reception-room. 

As  the  education  of  the  people  advances, 
ecclesiastical  vestments  and  church  decorations 
will,  or  ought  to,  become  of  minor  importance, 
that  is,  if  the  Rector  of  Billingford,  in  Norfolk,* 
is  to  be  credited.  He  says : “ I look  upon 
these  habiliments  or  trappings  as  an  inoffen- 
sive mode,  employed  solely  to  give  religion  and 
its  professors  a proper  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  unthinking  vulgar.” 

Disraeli  confirms  this  when  he  says  the 
Catholic  religion  has  ever  considered  the  pomp 
of  tho  clerical  habit  as  not  the  slightest  part  of 
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its  religious  ceremonies;  their  devotion  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye  of  the  people.  Although  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  ought  to  he  guided  by 
reason;  still,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  “fine 
clothes  are  good  only  as  they  supply  the  want 
of  other  means  of  procuring  respect.” 

Sturm,  in  his  “ Reflections,”  says  we  are 
still  young  in  knowledge,  and  very  ignorant  of 
the  true  and  pure  tenets  of  religion,  which  still 
labours  lo  throw  ofi  the  shackles  of  ceremony 
and  the  yoke  of  superstition,  with  which  the 
ignorance,  the  presumption,  and  the  audacity  of 
man  has  obscured  her  simplicity  and  sullied  her 
purity. 

In  natural  productions,  uniformity,  regularity, 
symmetry,  &c.,  well  known  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  are  solely  based  upon  utility ; hence 
the  absurdity  of  any  attempt  to  separate  the 
ornamental  features  from  the  constructive. 
Akenside  was  of  this  opinion  when  he  asked, — 
“ Can  beauty  dwell 

Where  health  and  active  use  are  wanting?  ” 

Finally  it  will  be  seen  that  in  architecture 
and  decoration,  notwithstanding  there  are 
certain  laws,  rules,  or  principles  necessary  to 
be  followed,  much  has  to  be  left  to  the  discri- 
minate or  educated  and  practical  eye,  to  decide 
upon  the  various  joints  to  be  observed  in  each 
case,  prior  to  a successful  verdict  being  obtained 
as  to  the  best  result,  and  ultimately  the  old 
adage  will  have  to  be  appealed  to,  viz. ; — 

" 'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense, 

And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense.” 


THE  CONSTHUCTIOX  OF  THEATRES.* 

The  construction  of  the  modern  theatre,  in 
the  rapid  increase  of  these  buildings  which  we 
have  witnessed  within  the  last  few  years,  pre- 
sents many  points  of  the  greatest  interest  to  a 
society  like  the  one  I have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing, inasmuch  as  though  the  finished  aspect  of 
a theatre  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  work  of 
tho  architect  and  decorator,  yet  the  shell  of  the 
building  has  now  to  be  designed,  in  order 
effectually  to  meet  its  requirements,  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  latest  principles  of 
science  as  exemplified  in  the  most  advanced 
engineering  skill  of  the  pi'esent  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  theatres  are  the  only 
important  bnildings  of  modern  times  designed 
wholly  without  reference  to  precedent,  and  this 
proposition  being  admitted,  it  follows  that,  in 
one  respect  at  all  events,  the  subject  is  suited 
to  the  consideration  alike  of  architect  and  engi- 
neer ; the  former,  to  work  successfully,  follows 
precedent  for  the  most  part,  while  the  latter  is 
ever  seeking  new  inventions,  and  making  use  of 
new  combinations  of  materials.  Good  building, 
and  therefore  in  a wide  sense  good  architecture, 
is  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  engi- 
neer and  architect.  It  is  not  given  to  one  man 
to  be  a successful  follower  alike  of  both  call- 
ings, and  few  better  subjects  than  a theatre 
could  he  chosen  for  members  of  both  profes- 
sions to  meet  on  friendly  footing  and  together 
design  the  building,  the  one  to  exhibit  “ the 
beauty  of  fitness”  to  its  iitmost  degree, and  the 
other  to  complete  the  edifice  and  enchant  the 
senses,  making  that  " music  of  the  eye,”  which 
has  been  aptly  applied  to  noble  architecture. 

Now,  the  subject  being  a large  one,  I must 
necessarily  divide  it  in  some  form,  and  confine 
my  remarks  more  particularly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  auditorium.  The  exterior  of  a 
theatre  is  a wide  subject,  aud,  being  purely 
architectural,  I do  not  purpose  touching  it,  and 
as  to  the  stage  generally,  to  describe  its  con- 
struction would  occupy  a whole  evening  alone. 
We  have,  then,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  con- 
structing a theatre  in  the  present  day,  and 
more  especially  for  this  country.  A few  years 
ago  it  was  said  ” that  foreign  theatres  are  of 
no  possible  consequence  to  Englishmen.”  An 
English  theatre  is  nearly  always  built  on  a 
close  and  confined  site.  The  architect’s 
difficulties  are  increased  by  want  of  funds  as 
weR  as  want  of  space.  On  the  Continent  the 
State  assists  the  work,  and  the  site  is  commonly 
open  and  well  selected.  Their  audiences  go 
thither  under  very  different  impressions,  and  the 
habits  of  foreign  nations  differ  so  materially 
from  our  own  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
what  is  wanted  abroad  is  therefore  required 
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the  following  paper. 


here.  Admitting  this,  yet  I should  like  to  run 
through  a short  rJtfuxiJ  of  the  principal  ancient 
and  existing  theatres,  as  it  may  lead  us  the 
better  to  understand  the  consideration  we  have 
in  view. 

Wo  are  all  familiar  with  the  form  of  the 
Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  and  we  all 
know  how  excellent  that  form  is  both  for  seeing 
and  hearing.  As  to  the  latter,  Saunders  (1700) 
relates  how  at  Verona  the  custom  was  to  erect 
a stage  on  summer  evenings  in  the  arena  of  the 
old  amphitheatre,  and  as  spectator  he  sat  on 
the  top  row  of  seats  and  hoard  distinctly  the 
voice  of  the  actor  at  the  distance,  in  a direct 
line,  of  about  ICO  ft.  (In  the  Albert  Hall  the 
distance  from  the  speaker  to  the  back  of  the 
picture  gallery  is  186  ft.,  and  the  width  across 
232  ft.)  To  assist  tho  sound  over  these  vast 
tiers  of  seats  the  Romans  placed  in  cavities  at 
settled  intervals  under  the  seats  miisical  vases 
answering  to  the  different  notes  in  music, 
which  strengthened  and  spread  the  sound  to 
every  part.  The  effect  of  these  vases  has  been 
doubted,  but  surely  so  practical  and  scientific  a 
people  would  never  have  repeated  their  use  from 
time  to  time  had  they  not  been  effective.  The 
seats  in  those  theatres  rose  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  to  the  extent  of  a semicircle,  the 
whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise  formed  a semi- 
circle, the  diameter  of  which  formed  the  front 
line  of  the  stage.  In  those  buildings  tho 
auditors  hear  principally  by  direct  natural 
radiation  of  the  voice.  The  stepped  semicircle 
of  seats  stopped  against  a lofty  wall  with  a 
deep  and  wide  central  recess  in  it  which  formed 
the  scene.  The  stage  elevated  to  a considerable 
height  occupied  a space  in  front  of  this  central 
scene,  and  the  Greeks  differed  froni  the  Romans 
in  projecting  their  orchestra  at  a lower  level  in 
front  of  the  stage  into  the  arena.  The  lofty 
enclosing  wall  round  and  above  the  topmost 
row  of  seats, — often  with  a range  of  columns 
against  tho  inner  face, — kept  the  sound  within 
bounds  and  formed  the  support  for  the  velarium. 
Saunders  was  so  much  taken  by  the  circular 
form  that  ho  published  a plan  showing  the 
seats  all  arranged  round  two-thirds  or  more  of 
a circle,  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  approbation,  as  I am  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  carried  out. 

Tho  ancient  forms  suited  very  well  for  day- 
light performances  in  fine  weather  and  dry 
climates,  but  a different  state  of  things  at  onco 
arose  when  the  erection  of  a permanent  theatre 
was  determined  upon.  The  oldest  permanent 
theatre  still  standing  is  that  of  the  Thcatro 
Olympico  at  Vicenza,  built  by  Palladio,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Vitruvius,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  1639, 
Richelieu  built  tho  original  theatre  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  was  long  considered  the 
type  and  model  to  be  followed  in  the  design  of 
such  structures.  In  the  same  year  a theatre 
was  erected  in  Venice  with  two  tiers  of  boxes 
arranged  circularly  round  a pit,  sloping  back- 
wards as  at  present,  thus  really  inventing  the 
present  form  of  theatre;  and  in  1675,  Fontana 
first  introduced  the  horseshoe  form  in  a theatre 
at  Rome,  known  as  the  Tordinoni. 

The  theatre  at  Bordeaux  is  said  to  he  the 
most  magnificent  of  its  class  in  Europe  ; it  was 
commenced  in  1773,  aud  occupied  seven  years 
in  building.  In  the  auditorium  a Corinthian 
order  was  introduced,  running  the  height  of 
three  tiers  of  boxes,  and  however  grand  its 
classical  effect  may  be,  the  interruption  of  sight 
by  the  colnmns  is  a defect  which  cannot  be 
repeated  in  the  present  day. 

No  mention  of  theatres  would  be  complete 
without  a word  or  two  on  the  great  La  Scala  at 
Milan,  completed  in  1776,  thus  more  than  a 
century  old,  and  still,  perhaps,  the  best  lyric 
theatre  iu  existence,  as  well  as  the  largest. 
From  the  curtain  to  the  hack  of  the  boxes  is  a 
distance  of  105  ft.,  but  the  stage  projects  some 
19  ft.  in  front  of  tho  curtain,  with  stage  boxes 
on  either  side.  The  width  across  the  back  of 
the  boxes  is  S7  ft.,  71ft.  5 in.  between  the 
fronts,  96  ft.  from  the  curtain  to  the  box  front, 
and  60  ft.  high  from  pit  floor  to  ceiling.  The 
width  of  curtain  is  49  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  stage 
77  ft.  There  are  seven  tiers  of  boxes  similar  in 
extent  and  height,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
internal  appearance  is  duo,  no  doubt,  to  this 
extreme  simplicity  of  arrangement.  Its  acoustic 
properties  are  good,  but  tho  upper  tiers  near 
the  stage  must  be  extremely  inconvenient. 
Across  the  passage  round  the  boxes  is  a small 
salon,  or  cabinet,  belonging  to  the  box  adjacent 
where  supper  cau  be  served.  It  was  from  Italy 
that  the  fashion  of  closed  boxes  came,  as  there 


the  audience  receive  visitors  or  play  cards 
daring  the  evening. 

San  Carlo  at  Naples,  built  in  1816,  on  the 
site  of  an  olderbiiilding  whichhad  been  burned, 
is  another  grand  theatre  : its  dimensions  are 
only  a foot  or  two  less  either  way  than  tho 
Scala.  The  width  of  curtain  is,  however,  more, 
being  53  ft.  Tho  stage  projects  a similar  dis- 
tance, and  underneath  this  projection  is  placed 
tho  orchestra.  The  pit  of  Sau  Carlo  seats  742. 
Its  internal  appearance  differs  considerably 
from  La  Scala,  as  there  are  six  ranges  of  boxes 
and  they  are  wider  on  plan,  thus  lessening  the 
accommodation  and  reducing  the  scale  to  the 
eye. 

Wo  cau  admit  the  magnificence  of  these 
edifices  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  audi- 
ence come  together  to  see  each  other  as  much 
as  the  play,  but  only  a limited  number  cau  see 
tho  stage  well  or  the  acting  at  all.  There  are 
no  balconies,  no  receding  of  the  circles  in  the 
upper  stages,  aud  no  inclination  of  tho  fronts 
towards  tho  stage ; in  a word,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  all  alike  an  equally  good 
view.  All  these  improvements  have  been  re- 
served for  our  own  time.  As  to  the  receding  of 
tho  upper  tiers,  Saunders  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it  in  1790,  aud  he,  though  very  sound 
in  many  of  his  deductions,  gives  a curious  reason 
for  its  adoption.  He  says,  ‘‘The  receding  of 
the  upper  gallery  has  always  been  found  of 
utility  on  account  of  the  noise  and  clamour  con- 
tinually raised  there  by  an  English  audience.” 

We  had  nothing  to  conijiare  with  the  great 
Italian  theatres  until  Novosielski  rebuilt  tho 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  in  1790.  Mr. 
Warington  Taylor,  >vriting  in  1804,  remarked  it 
was  the  very  best  theatre  in  the  world  for  sound, 
and,  he  adds,  it  was  certainly  built  without  any 
scientific  principles  of  acoustics.  In  shape  it 
was  like  a drum,  and  the  wall  of  the  audi- 
torium was  flat.  There  were  no  projecting 
ornaments  of  any  kind,  the  outside  of  tho 
boxes  was  flat  and  even,  and  tho  ceiling  was 
perfectly  smooth,  withoitt  any  ornamentation 
in  relief,  and  the  form  that  of  a slight  dome. 
The  pit  tier  fitted  tight  on  to  the  floor.  In  this 
short  description  we  have,Ithink,the  whole  secret 
of  good  sound.  Sound  expands  equally  every  way, 
and  all  bodies  attract  sound,  and  sound  is  ab- 
sorbed by  all  soft  and  dnll  surfaces  within  reach. 
Water  has  a remarkable  way  of  attracting  or 
conveying  sound,  and  an  authentic  and  curious 
instauce  is  recorded  of  its  action  in  a theatre. 
At  the  Argeutino  Theatre  in  Rome  some  minor 
alterations  were  once  made,  and  the  workuien 
stopped  and  diverted  a stream  of  water  which 
flowed  under  the  building  from  the  stage 
through  the  auditorium.  The  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  house,  which  were  good  before, 
were  ruined,  and  the  stream  of  water  had  to  bo 
permitted  to  ruu  again  iu  its  old  course. 

The  good  seeing  of  the  audience  practically 
limits  the  size  of  a theatre ; tho  form  is  cou- 
ducive  to  good  hearing,  and  therefore  as  long  as 
the  direct  force  of  tho  voice  is  depended  on  we 
cannot  get  far  wrong;  the  increase  of  the 
sound  may  bo  safely  left  to  itself,  aud  our 
attention  shoxild  he  given  to  prevent  reflexion 
from  the  voice,  to  shut  out  external  sounds,  and 
how  best  to  trap  oft  the  conversation  or  sound 
of  one  part  of  tho  audience  so  that  it  shall  not 
disturb  the  rest.  There  should  be  no  vacant 
spaces  without  the  circle,  the  brick  wall  ought 
always  to  be  at  the  back  of  the  boxes,  though, 
for  safety  against  fire,  another  may  be  required 
across  the  corridor.  If  there  is  a partition  at 
tho  back  of  the  boxes  good  hearing  can  scarcely 
be  expected.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
openings  in  tho  wall  round  the  boxes  are  de- 
trimental to  the  sound,  for  an  instance  is  on 
record  as  to  the  theatre  at  Lisbon  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  yet  after 
a short  time  they  found  the  sound  was  lost. 
The  cause  was  discovered  to  be  iu  consequence 
of  certain  passages  at  the  backs  of  the  boxes 
having  been  stopped  up,  aud  Avhen  they  were 
re-opened  the  sound  returned.  Let  the  fronts  of 
the  boxes  be  as  simple  and  free  from  hangings 
and  curtains  as  possible.  All  ornament  in 
relief  is  fatal  to  sound ; it  stops  its  progress 
aud  true  course. 

M.  Gamier,  when  about  to  erect  the  Opera 
House  in  Paris,  visited  most  of  the  theatres  of 
note  in  Europe,  and  he  found  so  many  different 
and  contradictory  acoustic  qualities  and  non- 
qualities that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  numerous  theories, 
that  tho  scieuco  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  result  uncertain.  To  this  conclusion  we 
may  partially  assent,  but  ‘‘the  science  in  its 
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^nfaiiey”  I take  exception  to.  Is  it  not  rather 
we,  who  from  time  to  time  lose  sight  of  the 
science  by  reason  of  our  per.sistcnt  opposition 
to  all  its  principles?  The  Greeks  knew  the 
principles  and  built  to  suit  them.  We,  1 think, 
know  them  too.  but  we  try  to  force  the  prin- 
ciples into  our  buildings. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  groat  activity 
in  theatre  building,  and  in  the  alteration  of 
existing  theatres,  consequent,  in  great  measure, 
on  the  recently  promulgated  regulations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  would  be 
2ieedIeS8  for  mo  to  trouble  yon  with  any  of  the 
clauses  contained  in  tlie  llogulations,  or  likewise 
with  any  of  Captain  Shaw’s  excellent  sugges- 
tions. They  have  all  been  published,  and  no 
architect  would  dream  of  building  a theatre 
without  first  cousulcing  them  before  committing 
his  design  to  paper.  These  regulations  have, 
however,  caused  a comjilcto  revolution  in  the 
construction  of  theatres.  Theatres  have 
become  more  intensely  i>ractical.  Common 
flense  and  attention  to  the  absolute  wants  of 
the  place  arc  the  main  points  to  bear  in  view  in 
making  a design.  If  true  before,  it  is  doubly 
true  now  that  a theatre  has  become  a puro 
piece  of  ])ractical  arrangement  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  world  never  see  or  care  to  under- 
stand. If  it  was  useless  before,  it  is  certainly 
of  no  use  now,  for  any  one  entrusted  with  the 
design  of  a theatre  to  spend  time  and  money 
iu  i-unning  all  over  tho  Continent  to  study 
examples.  The  artist  who  is  elated  with  the 
importance  of  his  commission  must  descend 
from  flights  of  faucy  to  tho  study  of  rules  and 
by-laws,  to  which  all  his  design  must  be  made 
subservieut.  Now,  before  we  go  on,  I must  for  a 
moment  read  what  Saunders  wrote  on  this  very 
subject  of  safety  from  lire  so  long  ago  as  1790, 
I'omarks  which  are  excellent,  though,  I think, 
never  made  law: — “Theatres  should  bo  sur- 
rounded bj  a thick  wall  all  round  the  stage  and 
auditorium.  Over  tho  curtain  an  arch  may  be 
turned,  on  which  the  wall  may  bo  continued  up 
quite  through  the  roof  so  ns  to  prevent  all  con- 
nexion of  the  timbers.  The  passages  com- 
municating with  the  boxes  should  all  be  axched, 
and  have  an  easy  access  to  spacious  stone  stair- 
cases that  would,  in  case  of  fire,  enable  the 
audience  to  depart  without  the  least  hazard; 
and  though  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  en- 
trances to  few  in  number,  yet  there  oiight  to 
be  many  large  doors  hung  ou  the  outside  ready 
to  be  thrown  open  at  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance, and  u])on  any  sudden  alarm.  Parti- 
tion walls  should  be  carried  quite  through  the 
roof  in  as  many  places  of  the  building  as  oppor- 
tunities afford,  and  no  one  would  neglect  to 
render  it  insulated  where  possible.”  Ilad  these 
words  been  more  regarded  within  tho  last  cen- 
tm-y,  perhaps  fires  would  have  been  less  destruc- 
tive, though,  after  our  recent  experiences,  one 
begins  to  wonder  whether  any  construction  can 
really  be  devised  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to 
the  flames.  The  elaborate  regulations  are,  after 
all,  but  the  natural  progressive  outcome,  as  it 
were,  of  Saunders’s  remarks. 

The  gx'eat  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  planning 
ai’e, — transfer  all  operations  possible  in  the 
working  of  a theatre  to  a aej)arato  building, 
fireproof  construction  throughout,  solid  division 
walls  between  the  various  parts  of  tho  building, 
convenience  of  access,  an  extra  exit-door  to 
every  entrance  and  contiguous  to  it,  all  doors 
to  open  outwards,  the  exit-doorways  to  be  the 
greatest  width  of  the  whole  passage,  absence 
of  steps  in  corridors,  use  inclined  gradients  of 
1 in  10  ill  preference,  hand-rails  Sin.  from  walls, 
no  corridor  or  staircase  less  than  -1  ft.  G in. 
wide,  an  additional  0 in.  for  every  100  persons 
to  bo  accommodated,  increase  the  width  of 
corridors  when  other  passages  meet  them  by 
the  width  of  each  added  passage,  pi-otoction  of 
structural  ironwork,  no  workshops  either  above 
or  below  the  auditorium,  3 ft.  passages  at  the 
back  of  all  the  circles,  separate  and  distinct 
entrances  and  exits  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  house,  a proportional  area  of  250  square 
feet  for  every  100  persons  throughout  the 
lobbies,  passages,  and  landings.  In  parenthesis, 
I may  say  one  Continental  country  requires  a 
provision  of  two  exits  for  300  persons,  and  three 
for  500.  Strong  wooden  barriers  in  all  spacious 
corridors  breaking  up  a possible  crush  and 
separating  the  people  into  fifties ; strong  divi- 
sions in  all  staircases,  0 ft.  wide  and  over. 
Exposed  stone  for  floors  and  corridors  is  a bad 
material ; it  should  be  supported  throughout, 
and  bedded  on  concrete.  Fire-bricks,  laid  in 
fire-cement,  is  the  best  fireproof  material  for 
floors  and  staircases ; and  when  all  is  built  in 


accordance  with  the  rules,  let  the  manager’s 
fireman  be  a real  fire-brigade  servant,  not  an 
ornamental  appendage  only.  These  regulations 
thus  cursorily  gono  over  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  studying  examples  of  works  in  pro- 
gi’css.  A theatre  badly  built  is  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  all  buildings ; but,  save  the 
expense,  there  can  be  no  possble  difiiculty  what- 
ever in  making  it  perfectly  safe,  even  with 
kitchens  and  smoking-rooms  on  the  premises. 

A few  days  after  the  Wood-street  iire,  you 
may  have  x’ead  a letter  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
perforating  ])ox-girders  and  charging  them  with 
water.  Captain  Shaw,  in  1876,  promulgated 
this  idea,  for  he  describes  how  perforated  pipes 
could  be  fixed  in  his  work  on  “ Fires  iu  Theatres.” 
Mr.  Boucicault,  in  18G7,  in  writing  a letter  to 
the  Builder,  advocated  the  use  of  a system  of 
pierced  pipes  ou  the  under-side  of  tho  joists  in 
the  gridirou  floor,  such  pipes  to  be  attached  to 
the  constant  main  of  the  water  service.  The 
idea  is  not  a new  one,  but  when  duly  worked 
out  and  applied  to  tho  building,  the  water 
might  fall  at  the  wi’ong  time  and  place  without 
touching  the  fire,  or  a large  amount  of  uncalled 
for  damage  might  be  caused  by  tho  apparatus 
being  used  on  a false  alarm.  When  Drury 
Lane  was  burned  down,  in  1809,  there  were,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  two  immense 
reservoirs,  of  capacity  sufficient  to  inundate  the 
house  ; whether  they  were  empty,  forgotten,  or 
were  not  to  be  reached,  they  failed  in  their 
purpose.  A large  iron  curtain  bad  also  been 
set  up  between  the  auditorium  and  the  stage. 
A few  months  previously  to  the  fire  it  was  found 
to  be  too  rusty  for  use,  and  was  removed.  The 
huge  tank  in  the  roof  of  her  Majesty’s  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarkct  remained  in  situ,  and 
was  a conspicuous  object  long  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  building  by  fire  ou  December  Gth, 
18G7.  The  watchmen  ou  the  spot  declared  they 
attempted  to  use  the  supply  of  water  to  quench 
the  tire  at  the  first  outbreak.  Tho  cause  of 
this  lire  was  never  known;  some  said  it  was 
due  to  the  over-heating  of  a flue.  The  Builder 
suggests  it  might  have  been  caused  by  a spark 
which  smouldered  and  spread  till  heat  was 
generated  sufficient  to  produce  flame,  for  the 
last  incident  that  took  place  on  the  stage  was 
the  descent  of  Don  Giovanni,  amidst  fire  and 
smoke,  to  regions  below.  The  wood  lining 
throughout  the  house  caused  its  rapid  destruc- 
tion ; it  burned  fiercely,  and  was  destroyed 
within  an  hour.  The  staircases  were  also  of 
wood.  Professor  Roger  Smith,  writing  after 
the  fire,  says,  “ That  all  the  interior  faces  of 
tho  building, — those  against  which  the  vibrating 
mass  of  air  impinged,  — were  of  resonant 
material,  i.e.,  of  dry  wood,  in  as  long  lengths  as 
pos.siblo,  and  fixed  at  as  few  points  as  possible, 
and  to  this  construction  were  mainly  due  the 
verv  remarkable  acoustic  qualities.  Nor  is 
there,  so  far  as  I am  aware,”  -the  Professor 
adds,  “any  possibility  of  securing  this  advantage 
with  incombustible  materials.” 

Fergnsson  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on 
tbe  ideal  form  for  an  auditorium  of  a theatre.  As 
to  the  horizontal  section  or  plan ; each  tier  in  the 
centre  is  koptperpendicularlyover  theone  below, 
and  each  tier  of  side  boxes  or  stalls  is  thrown 
hack  towards  the  wings  till  the  uppermost  tier 
becomes  a semicircle.  Tbe  whole  audience  sit 
more  directly  facing  the  stage,  and  the  volume 
of  sound  becomes  considerably  increased 
throughout  the  whole  house  by  its  freer  expan- 
sion immediately  on  leaving  the  stage.  I know 
this  plan  is  scarcely  likely  ever  to  be  carried 
out  on  account  of  the  valuable  space  lost  to  tbe 
management  in  the  angular-shaped  compart- 
ments ou  either  side  next  to  the  proscenium 
wall.  Still,  I give  it  as  the  idea  to  bo  aimed  at.  In 
determining  the  longitudinal  section,  tho  inclina- 
tion usually  given  to  the  stage  is  i in.  to  every 
foot.  The  drop  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to 
the  floor  of  the  orchestra  is  4 ft.  G iu.  Produce 
the  inclination  of  the  stage  to  about  the  back  of 
the  pit,  and  the  slope  of  the  pit  floor  is  a line 
from  that  point  to  the  floor  of  tho  orchestra. 
This  method,  like  all  rules,  must  be  modified  to 
suit  the  wants  of  each  individual  plan.  The 
slope  of  the  xipper  tiers  is  obtained  by  a line 
drawn  from  the  same  point,  touching  the  edge 
of  each  step  in  the  floors  of  the  several  circles 
and  gallery. 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  a theatre 
in  course  of  construction  and  rapidly  advancing 
towards  completion,  and  for  this  I am  indebted 
to  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Thomas  Verity.  The  Pandora  Theatre, 
in  Leicester-square,  built  on  the  site  of  Saviie 
House,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able spectacular  theatres  built  iu  our  own  day. 
It  is  designed  for  the  service  of  music,  for  the 
ballet,  and  for  scenic  effects.  It  presents  many 
interesting  and  entirely  novel  points  of  con- 
struction. The  whole  design  and  plan  of  this 
building  are  bold  and  grand  from  its  great  and 
imposing  dimensions.  Tho  auditorium  is 
arranged  to  seat  3,000  persons,  besides  a large 
space  for  promenade.  The  entrances  and  exits 
are  admirably  planned  for  comfort  and  safety. 
Besides  the  ample  and  commodious  approach 
from  Leicester-square  there  are  fireproof  extra 
entrances  and  corridors  on  tho  level  of  Lisle- 
street,  and  giving  access  from  that  thorough- 
fare. Spacious  stone  staircases  communicate 
with  these  corridors  from  every  tier.  The 
auditoriixm  measures  GO  ft.  from  the  proscenixira 
curtain  to  the  front  of  the  grand  tier  boxes,  and 
is  GO  ft.  in  height  from  the  stall-floor  to  tho 
ceiling,  and  contains  three  tiers  above  the  stalls. 
The  greatest  transverse  diameter  is  58  ft.  be- 
tween the  fronts  of  the  boxes  on  the  first  tier 
cii'cle.  There  is  a dress-circlc  or  balcony  pro- 
jecting, however,  in  front  of  the  boxes,  and  tbe 
clear  dimension  between  tho  fronts  of  this 
circle  is  50  ft.  This  balcony  is  constructed 
after  the  Parisian  fashion,  withoxxt  tho  objec- 
tionable columns  for  support  being  fixed  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  same.  A similar  plan  was 
adoi)tcd  in  the  New  Opera-house  in  tho  Hay- 
markct. The  columns  are  hero  (in  tho  Pandora) 
successfully  placed  as  many  as  five  rows  back 
on  the  plan.  The  greatest  projection  of  the 
cantilever  girders  supporting  the  circles  is  12  ft. 
•H  in.,  in  the  centre  of  the  auditorium,  from 
the  columns  or  fulcrums,  gradually  lessening 
round  the  sides  to  a projection  of  4 ft.  2 in. 
from  tho  columns  next  the  proscenium  wall. 
These  wrought-iron  cantilever  girders  carried 
by  the  cast-iron  columns  arc  of  the  most  studied 
and  unique  design.  You  will  see,  by  referring 
to  the  working  drawings  of  these  girders,  that 
the  cantilever  principle  is  here  carried  to  tho 
greatest  perfection.  Every  piece  of  iron,  I have 
been  assured  by  Mr.  Ordisli,  who  designed  them 
under  Mr.  Verity’s  direction,  has  been  calculated 
to  the  greatest  and  most  exact  nicety.  The 
plates  are  i in.  thick.  Over  tho  columns  where 
lies  the  greatest  strain,  the  strength  is  added  in 
the  most  scientific  way.  L-irous,  6 in.  square, 
are  bolted  upright  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  tho 
plates,  packing-pieces  are  carefully  introduced 
next  the  cap  and  base  of  the  columns  respec- 
tively, and  cast-iron  blocks  are  bolted  through 
the  L-irons  at  intervals;  the  transverse  girders 
going  round  the  circles  meet  here,  and  the  up- 
right portion  of  tho  cantilever  between  the 
base  of  the  cast-iron  column  above  and  the  cap 
below,  becomes  a continuous  portion  of  the 
columns.  Tho  columns  or  fulcrums  for  these 
noble  cantilever  girders  are  placed  on  plan 
about  13  ft.  from  the  surrounding  wall  of  tlie 
building,  bringing  the  total  width  of  the  audi- 
torium up  to  the  grand  dimension  of  80  ft.  To 
tho  transverse  girders  above  mentioned  are 
bolted  at  average  intervals  of  about  6 ft.  lighter 
rolled-iron  joists,  radiating  towards  the  centre 
of  the  house.  Between  the  columns  and  the 
wall  the  floors  of  all  the  tiers  throughout  arc 
constructed  of  Messrs.  Dennett’s  patent  fire- 
resisting  concrete.  There  are  no  hollow  spaces 
between  ceiling  and  floor.  Tho  floor  is  finished 
for  the  most  part  with  the  same  material  to  a 
fine  surface.  Tho  absence  of  any  space  for 
heated  air  to  accumulate,  should  fire  un- 
fortunately occur,  renders  these  floors  com- 
pletely fireproof,  iu  every  sense  of  tho  word. 
Rings  of  wrought-iron  extend  from  point  to 
point  round  every  circle  at  the  extremities  of 
the  cantilevers.  The  projecting  portions  beyond 
the  columns  are  not  constructed  throughout 
of  fireproof  materials.  The  half-inch  scale 
section  throughout  all  tho  tiers  shows  the 
columns  above  columns  and  tho  cantilever 
girders  running  through.  On  tho  gallery  level 
yo\i  will  observe  that  the  columns  from  that 
floor  to  tho  roof  project  over  the  columns 
below  a distance  of  3 ft.  Gin.,  and  are  supported 
by  tho  girders  which  run  from  the  wall  over 
the  lower  columns.  The  upper  columns  are 
principally  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  to 
be  covered  with  Jackson’s  canvas  plaster,  a 
fire-resisting  material  of  excellent  quality  which 
has  stood  the  test  now  of  thirty  years’  use. 
These  upper  columns  also  impart  a certain 
amount  of  rigidity  to  the  whole  structure  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  There  are  many  special  cases 
iu  this  wonderful  iron  structure  which  had  to 
be  met  by  special  arrangements,  as  for  instance 
the  varying  rake  of  the  slope  of  the  stepped 
gallery,  in  some  cases  the  raking  girders  run 
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from  the  top  of  the  wall  or  just  under  feet  of 
trusses  to  the  foot  of  gallery;  in  others  they 
stop  the  feet  of  the  trusses,  and  so  transfer 
the  weight  of  the  latter  to  the  wall.  All 
these  interesting  ])oints  in  detail  could  be 
far  better  described  by  the  engineer  who 
designed  them.  The  whole  of  this  work 
is  now  fixed  complete,  and  there  it  stands  as 
tight  as  a drum,  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Under  the  iron  roof,  which  is  covered  with 
boarding  and  zinc,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
velarium  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  the  design  of  the  roof  of  which 
building  Mr.  Verity  had  a great  deal  to  do  with. 
This  will  no  doubt  give  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some effect,  and  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  house.  These  acoustic 
properties  have  been  thoroughly  considered 
throughout  all  the  arrangements.  The  walls 
at  the  backs  of  the  circles  and  bores  will 
be  lined  all  round  with  match-boarding.  The 
whole  of  the  woodwork  throughout  the 
building  will  be  thoroughly  saturated  with 
Astrop’s  cyanito,  a new  material  x’ender- 
ing  the  wood  fo  a certain  degree  imper- 
vious to  the  effect  of  fire,  inasmuch  as,  though 
it  may  be  consumed,  the  wood  will  not  support 
combustion.  One  wash  of  this  material  sufiices, 
and  it  supersedes  the  use  of  asbestos,  which 
requires  four  or  five  coats  to  prove  effective,  and 
then,  if  exposed  to  a sharp  blow,  is  liable  to  flake 
off  and  leave  the  wood  exposed.  Tho  canvas 
and  cloths,  too,  when  not  painted  in  distemper, 
will  also  be  saturated  with  Astrop’s  cyanite,  for 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  such  substances.  The 
auditorium  is  four  floors  in  height, — the  pit  and 
stalls  on  the  floor,  the  balcony  tier,  the  dress- 
circle  tier  and  promenade,  and  the  gallery  tier. 
The  promenade  at  tlie  back  of  the  dress  circle 
above  the  balcony  is  of  a uniform  width  of 
14  ft.  The  whole  of  the  ceilings,  box-fronts, 
and  decorations  in  tlie  auditorium  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  Messrs.  J ackson’s  patent  canvas  plaster. 
The  width  of  the  stage  opening  is  33  ft.,  and 
the  height  35  ft.  Tho  depth  of  the  stage  is 
54  ft.  The  curtain  at  Drury  Lane  is  32  ft. 
>vide,  and  the  depth  of  stage  48  ft.  I believe 
the  largest  cloths  in  England  are  at  Covent 
Garden, — there  they  measure  70  ft.  by  50  ft. 

At  the  Pandora  there  is  great  width  on  the 
stage  behind  the  proscenium  wall,  a point  of 
considerable  importance  in  planning  the  stage. 
The  stage  does  not  project  into  tho  house,  this 
form  as  well  as  the  stage-boxes  being  now  inad- 
missible. The  balcony  tier  slopes  from  the 
centre  on  either  side  towards  the  proscenium, 
following  nearly  the  same  lino  as  the  floor  of 
the  pit ; the  total  inclination  measures  about 
2 ft.  2 in.  At  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liver- 
pool, Ed.  Salomons,  architect,  the  inclination  is 
1 ft.  9 in.  The  greatest  inclination  known  is 
that  adopted  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  fall 
is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  box  fronts.  The 
planning  of  this  magnificent  theatre  (Pandora) 
presents  many  points  of  the  greatest  interest, 
the  way  in  which  the  circles  gradually  recede 
over  one  another  and  round  towards  the  wings 
will  be  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  a good 
view  of  the  stage  by  the  whole  of  the  audience, 
and  this  feature  will  also  add  in  appearance  to 
the  size  of  the  house.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a grand  architectural  effort  in  tho  right  direc- 
tion, making  the  building  more  fitted  for  its 
purpose  than  any  before  erected,  and  entirely 
opposed  to  the  well-known  received  classical 
examples.  The  magnitude  of  the  -works  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  foundations,  and  what 
I may  term  the  first  structural  parts  of  the 
building,  were  enormous,  and  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  fuRy  here.  The  excavation 
below  the  stage  is  40  ft.  below  the  level  of 
Lisle-street ; the  floor  of  tho  stage  is  20  ft. 
below,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  rise  in 
the  ground  from  south  to  north,  the  first  circle 
is  on  a level  -with  Lisle-street.  The  whole 
centre  part  of  the  structure  above  the  stage 
is  supported  on  four  very  heavy  cast-iron 
stanchions  three  stages  in  height,  the  metal  at 
the  thinnest  section  being  in.  thick.  These 
form  a square  on  the  level  of  the  gridiron 
floor,  measuring  50  ft.  from  north  to  south 
and  37  ft.  G in.  from  east  to  west.  Solid 
brick  piers  _ have  been  built  around  them. 
The  total  height  from  the  foundations  is  50  ft. 
On  either  side  these  stanchions  support  two 
enormous  wrought-iron  single-web  girders,  each 
spanning  50  ft.,  52  ft.  long,  and  G ft.  hicrh, 
weighing  over  15  tons  each, — stronger  than  ^ny 
railway  girders  of  like  span ; and  at  the  eud 
next  the  auditorium  is  a monster  girder,  about 
4 ft.  deep  and  weighing  7 tons,  supported  in 


like  manner  by  the  stanchions.  These  girders 
carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  scenery  battens, 
borders,  flies,  and  all  appurtenances,  as  well  as 
the  wrougbt-iroii  roof  trusses  and  roof  over  tho 
centre  of  the  stage,  to  tho  ties  of  which  are 
fixed  the  gridiron  floor.  Tho  side  girders  sup- 
port also  tho  wall  of  the  ballet-room  on  the 
east,  and  tho  wall  of  the  rooms  for  the  ‘ ‘ supers  ” 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stage,  and  their  share 
of  the  weights  of  the  floors  and  roofs  to  these 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  on  the  same  level  as 
the  gridiron  floor.  The  -weight  of  the  scenery 
is  computed  at  2 cwt.  per  foot  super,  over  the 
whole  space  of  the  stage.  This  is  a weight 
which  has  sometimes  not  been  realised  fully  in 
previous  constructions  over  stages,  and  im- 
portant theatres  have  repeatedly  had  the  upper 
supports  of  the  stage  strengthened  after  com- 
pletion, at  great  exj-»ense,  in  consequence  of 
oversight  in  this  res2iect.  An  immense  timber- 
staging  50  ft.  from  tho  ground  was  constructed/ 
aud  these  huge  girders  were  all  taken  up  in 
single  plates  and  angle  irons  with  the  rivet- 
holea  jirepai-ed.  On  this  stage  they  were  then 
riveted  and  manufactured.  The  wrought-iron 
roof  trusses  were  hoisted  up  in  lengths  and  the 
junctions  made  on  tho  timber  staging.  Messrs. 
Dennett  & Ingle  were  the  contractors  for  this 
work,  perhaps  the  largest  and  heaviest  piece  of 
constructive  ironwork  before  jilaced  in  any  one 
building  in  London.  The  whole  was  supplied, 
manufactured,  aud  fixed, — the  large  and  deep 
plates  and  shaped  webs  for  cantilevers  having 
to  be  specially  rolled, — within  four  months  of 
the  date  of  order.  It  is  purposed  to  light  the 
auditorium  of  this  theatre  by  a combination  of 
the  Lane-Fox  incandescent  electric  lights,  each 
surrounded  by  a ring  of  small  gas  jets  in  glass 
lanterns  of  special  design. 

Having  now  brought  before  you  a notice  of 
one  of  the  large  theatres  in  course  of  construc- 
tion where  ironwork  has  been  extensively  used, 
let  us  look  at  tho  matter  from  another  point  of 
view  altogether.  One  of  our  greatest  theatrical 
architects,  Mr.  Charles  John  Phipps,  has  very 
kindly  favoured  me  with  au  eijitoine  of  some  of 
tho  more  prominent  practical  methods  which  he 
adopts  in  the  scheme  of  a theatre.  And  let  me 
at  once  preface  these  remarks  by  saying  that  I 
tliink  Mr.  Phipps’s  plans  of  construction  ex- 
ceedingly sound,  good,  and  simple.  They  are 
consistently  followed  out  by  him  as  he  has 
explained  to  me,  aud  used  as  they  arc  by  one 
so  high  in  authority  and  of  such  vast  experience 
in  the  theatrical  branch  of  the  profession,  they 
merit  our  most  careful  study.  Mr.  Phipps,  as 
yoit  are  aware,  was  one  of  the  important 
witnesses  before  tho  Select  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  1877. 

Now  Mr.  Phipps  lays  it  do\^ni  as  a principle 
to  be  aimed  at  in  the  planning  of  a theatre  that 
no  constructive  ironwork  and  no  stone  stair- 
cases should  bo  used.  This  ^^rinciple  is  carried 
out  almost  entirely  in  the  Savoy,  and  others  of 
his  works.  In  the  Savoy  the  only  iron  used  are 
light  iron  columns  to  support  the  circles : these 
columns  are  set  back  cousiderably  from  the 
fronts,  and  there  are  iron  stanchions  in  the 
division-wall  at  tho  back  of  the  circle  j those  are 
entirely  protected  by  fire-resisting  material. 
The  floors  and  staircases  throughout  are  con- 
structed of  concrete  made  of  one  part  Portland 
cement  and  four  or  five  parts  broken  and 
ground  bricks,  with  a finished  surface  of  the 
same  ^material,  or  floated  in  cement.  The 
division-walls  at  the  back  of  the  circles,  and 
tho  walls  of  the  passages,  which  extend  all 
round  the  circles,  are  built  of  the  same  material. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a material  to  be 
lire-resisting  should  be  made  entirely  of  sub- 
stances which  have  already  been  subject  to  the 
action  of  fire  and  heat  in  their  preparation. 
Tiles  and  fire-bricks  may  be  used  for  floors  and 
stairs.  The  Dennett  concrete, — the  matrix  for 
which  is  formed  by  a special  preparation  of 
gj'psum,  the  remainder  of  the  composition  being 
mainly  of  broken  brick,  is  unchanged  by  the 
action  of  fire.  Mr.  Phipps  was  one  of  tho 
earliest  to  adopt  the  erection  of  a solid  brick- 
wall  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  3 ft.  above  the 
latter,  between  tho  auditorium  and  the  stage. 
Eighteen  years  ago  in  the  Nottingham  Theatre 
he  built  the  first  solid  proscenium  wall  in  the 
country.  Instead  of  an  iron  girder  to  bridge 
tho  proscenium  opening  he  advocates  the  use  of 
a wooden  beam  as  large  as  can  be  got.  This 
beam  has  a bearing  of  several  feet  on  the  jners ; 
over  the  beam  is  turned  an  arch  of  four,  five, 
or  six  rings,  as  required  j skevvbacks  are  cut  in 
the  beam^  to  receive  each  ring,  a strong  stone 
template  is  bedded  over  the  centre  of  the  arch, 


a wrought-iron  rod  bolted  through  this  stone 
and  the  beam,  and  the  spandrel  then  filled  in 
with  brickwork.  Tlio  beam  is  covered  with  an 
inch  of  good  plastering,  nucl  it  is  certain  that 
no  fire,  however  fierce,  would  destroy  this 
timber,  for  before  it  could  i^ossibly  be  burned 
through,  or  oven  calcined  more  than  au  inch, 
the  fire  would  have  exhausted  itself.  This  con- 
struction he  habitually  uses,  aud  it  was  followed 
'out  in  the  alterations  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
the  span  of  opening  is  30  ft.  and  tho  beam 
1 ft.  8 in.  square,  and  where,  I may  add,  the 
wall,  some  80  ft.  high,  between  the  stage  and 
auditorium,  was  built  without  stoiq-iiiig  the  per- 
formances a single  night,  the  men  working  only 
till  five  o’clock  daily.  Mr.  Pliii-)2>3  successfully 
advocated  the  use  of  concrete  dividing  doors 
between  the  several  risks  of  the  building  in  jdace 
of  iron.  These  doors  are  light  and  work -excel- 
lently j they  can  be  made  no  more  than  l^-in. 
thick.  Concrete  as  a fire-resisting  material  for 
windows  aud  doors  has,  by  the  way,  never  yet 
received  its  proper  share  of  attention.  It  can 
be  made  and  moulded  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  Messrs. 
Dennett,  and  others,  as  tine  and  delicate  as 
woodwork,  and  is  really  as  fireproof  as  the 
coarser  material  used  in  floors.  The  word  risks 
is  used  in  au  insurance  sense,  and  it  is  extremely 
impoi’tant  in  designing  a theatre  to  divide  it 
into  several  risks.  Besides  the  2'>ro3cenium 
wall,  which  alone  will  materially  lessen  the 
expense  of  insurance,  the  dressing-rooms  should 
bo  se2)arated  from  ocher  parts  of  the  house  by 
solid  walls  and  concrete  doors,  and  the  corridors, 
entrances,  and  saloons  may  be  made  to  form 
another  risk. 

As  to  metal  curtains  for  the  proscenium 
opening  aud  special  reservoirs,  all  our  theatre 
builders  agree  in  thinking  these  things  of  little 
real  service.  I have  previously  shown  how 
small  in  actual  practice  is  their  value  when  the 
crisis  comes  ; but  if  a curtain  must  be  provided, 
then  it  should  bo  worked  down  from  the 
prompt-box,  not  from  the  flies,  aud  the  same 
position  should  be  adopted  for  the  working  of 
any  special  appliances;  for  in  a 2)anic  or  real 
alarm  few  men  would  have  the  courage  to 
ascend  aloft.  In  Paris,  the  adoption  of  a metal 
curtain  between  the  stage  and  anditoriirni  is 
enforced  by  the  rules  dated  April  12th,  1877. 
It  is  not  in  special  appliances  the  safety  of  the 
public  is  secured,  but  in  generally  sound  con- 
struction. Instead  of  iron  columns,  wooden 
pillars  should  bo  used,  even  if  required  for  the 
support  of  staircases,  as  well  as  under  tho 
stage-floor,  where  their  advantage  is  obvious, 
from  the  movable  nature  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  stage.  The  constructive  iron- 
work used  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre  is  entirely 
enclosed  with  fire-resisting  concrete;  in  the 
Princess’s  aud  Sadler’s  Wells,  as  well  as  at  the 
Savoy,  there  is  practically  none.  I have  heard 
the  latter  theatre  highly  praised  by  persons  of  , 
position  for  its  excellent  planning  and  lighting,  j 
The  Savoy  was  the  first  theatre  where  the  ' 
electric  light  was  used,  and  it  is  lighted  through-  ] 
out  by  means  of  Incandescent  Swan  lights,’ 
1,200  in  number,  the  clear-glass  lights  being . 
enclosed  in  ground  glass  globes,  which  soften 
and  diffuse  the  light.  Bruce’s  theatre,  when  ; 
complete,  Mr.  Phipps  purposes  lighting  in  u 
similar  manner.  The  lighting  by  gas  from 
above  a glass  ceiling,  at  the  Theatre  Lyriqiie  - 
and  the  Theatre  de  Chatelet,  at  Paris  (opened 
about  the  year  1861),  had  to  be  abandoned,  on  ; 
account  of  tho  immense  additional  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  by  such  method.  The  radiation  ) 
of  the  circles  and  their  inclination  towards  the  - 
stage  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  Savoy,  and  i 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  house  are  excel-i 
lent.  The  auditorium  is  lined  with  wood,  and  i 
the  floors  of  the  balconies  and  galler}’ are  of 
wood.  The  use  of  solid  wood-block  floors  for 
these  parts  of  the  house  would  certainly  ruin  i 
the  sound,  and  as  there  are  substances  to  cover 
or  saturate  wood  with,  to  prevent  its  supporting  ; 
combustion,  no  increase  in  clanger  need  now  be  i 
apprehended  from  its  limited  use.  Of  the  re-  i 
constructed  Haymarket  Theatre, — one  of  Mr.  i 
Phipps’s  most  successful  works, — I need  say, 
nothing,  as  it  is  well  known  to  os  all. 

I have  purposely  avoided  any  description  of  ' 
the  German  summer  and  winter  auditorium,  or  > 
of  the  recent  American  theatre,  known  as  Madi-  i 
son’s,  with  its  movable  stage,  the  principle  of  > 
which  may  be  briefly  explained  as  consisting  of  j 
two  separate  and  distinct  stages,  one  visible  to: 
the  audience,  one  below  that  of  exactly  similar  i 
dimensions,  and  a void  space  above  of  the  samei 
size  as  the  visible  stage,  so  that  while  the  acting; 
of  one  scene  in  the  visible  stage  is  going  on,  the . 
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scene-shifters  are  preparing  tJie  stage  below  for 
the  next  act;  the  whole  affair  then  rises,  bring- 
ing the  lower  stage  into  position ; and  for  the 
following  scene  the  shifting  is  done  above,  and 
the  apparatas  then  falls.  It  is,  I think,  in  this 
theatre  also  whore  an  orchestra-box  is  erected 
above  tho  curtain,  the  utility  of  which  I fail  to 
uufathom.  All  these  innovations  may  be  dis- 
missed as  not  very  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
this  country ; and  to  conclude,  as  to  tho  best 
form  for  an  iiuditorium,  I lean  to  a development 
of  that  followed  out  in  tho  Thefitro  Ilistorique 
and  the  Tht^atre  Lyrique  at  Paris,  i.e.,  an  ellipse 
with  its  major  axis  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
stage.  By  this  disposition  tho  whole  of  the 
audience  are  brought  nearer  the  stage,  and  they 
all  more  equally  get  a.  good  view.  As  to  sound, 
this  form  is  e.xcellent,  as  the  Thedtre  Lyrique 
is  said  to  be  one  of  tho  best  for  hearing.  The 
inclination  of  tho  pit-floor  and  circles  would  be 
less,  their  receding  would  not  be  so  marked,  a 
tier  in  height  would  probably  have  to  bo  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  comparative  neaimess  of  the 
circles  to  tho  proscenium  ; but  an  equal  number 
of  persons  would  be  accommodated,  as  a much 
greater  depth  of  circles  from  fronts  to  backs 
would  bo  used  in  practice.  The  construction 
would  present  no  difficulties,  and  the  exits  and 
entrances  would  be  equally  available  to  any 
portion  of  the  house  as  in  those  buildings  where 
tho  plan  is  a circle  or  an  ellipse  with  its  longer 
axis  co-incident  with  that  of  the  stage.  I would 
have  tho  boxes  as  few  in  number  as  possible, 
and  confined  to  a small  space  in  the  auditorium. 
The  pit-goers  I would  accommodate  in  the  ui^por 
parts  of  the  house,  and  devote  the  lloor  to  the 
stalls,  the  first  circle  round  tho  same  being 
slightly  raised  above  the  last  row  of  stalls,  and 
the  circles  constructed  on  cantilevers  without 
columns.  Such  a house  would  have  a light  aud 
agreeable  appearance,  and  I think  would  success- 
fully meet  the  requiremeuts  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  ilr.  John 
Uebb,  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
further  enlarged  upon  tho  regulations  of  tho 
Board,  and  wished  that  wo  could  follow  the 
example  of  other  countries  in  having  theatres 
erected  on  free  and  open  sites.  As  to  the 
metal  proscenium  curtain  in  Paris,  Mr.  Hebb 
remarked  that  he  had  inquired  into  the  matter, 
and  found  that,  owing  to  the  authorities  not 
being  able  to  make  up  their  mind  as  to  the  best 
form  of  curtain,  tho  Parisian  rules  on  that  point 
had  never  been  enforced,  and  were  a dead  letter. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  made  several  technical 
remarks  and  inquiries  as  to  the  iron  construction 
of  the  Pandora  Theatre,  with  which  he  did  not 
altogether  approve.  Ho  strongly  advocated 
the  use  of  a wooden  beam  over  the  proscenium, 
opening  as  Mr.  Tanner  had  explained  in  a 
diagram.  Mr.  Clarke  then  invited  the  opinion 
of  tho  meeting  as  to  a novel  roof  for  a theatre 
he  would  propose,  consisting  of  iron  trusses  to 
support  the  outer  covering,  with  iron  suspension 
rods  from  the  trasses  carrying  a concrete  ceil- 
ing of  domical  form.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
1 fireproof  curtain  between  tho  stage  and 
auditorium,  provided  a satisfactory  one  could 
be  devised. 

Mr.  F.  Ingle  confirmed  Mr.  Tanner’s  remarks 
as  to  the  iron  construction  of  the  theatres  he 
iescribed. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Street,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
:lianks  to  the  writer  of  the  paper,  added  some 
valuable  remarks  on  tbe  acoustic  properties  of 
mildings. 

Other  speakers  followed,  one  of  whom  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  asbestos  being  the  most 
iesirable  covering  for  protecting  wood  from  the 
jffects  of  fii’e. 


Skelton  - in  - Cleveland.  — Tho  handsome 
ffiurch  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Skelton,  near 
5Altbui'n-by-the-Sea,YorIvshire,from  the  designs 
)f  Messrs.  Austin  & Johnson,  of  Newcastle, 
ind  which  is  about  completed,  with  the  excejj- 
lion  of  the  interior  fittings,  is  to  be  further 
mproved  by  the  addition  of  a substantial 
lOwer,  upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  which  will  form 
k consiheuous  object  on  the  hill-side  behind 
hat  well-known  summer  holiday  resort.  The 
ost  of  the  tower,  which  approaches  3,000^., 
rill  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wharton,  of 
Skelton  Castle,  and  the  church  fittings,  which 
rill  cost  upwards  of  1,0001.,  arc  to  be  provided 
>y  subscription.  Tbe  chancel  will  be  furnished 
rith  wainscot  oak  seats  and  panelling,  and  the 
eat  of  the  church  with  pitch  pine.  The  con- 
ractor  for  these  additional  works  is  Mr.  F. 
laldcleugh,  of  Durham,  who  has  also  built  the 
hurch. 


AIICHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  tbe  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  tho  2iid  iust.,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hayes,  president,  in  the  chair,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  for  allowing  the 
members  to  visit  the  house  just  erected  from 
his  designs  in  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick  (and 
which  we  described  in  our  last,  p.  139).  It  was 
announced  that  tho  next  visit  would  take  place 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  to  the  new  Oratory 
at  Brompton. 

Mr.  II.  W.  Brewer  then  read  his  paper  on 
“ The  Position  of  the  Choir  and  Organs  in 
Churches,”  which  wo  print  in  another  part  of 
this  number  (see  p.  1G8,  ante). 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  who  bad  been  iuvited  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  wrote  to  say  that  he 
was  prevented  by  another  engagement  from 
being  present,  but  be  sent  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  which  were  read  by 
Mr.  Eales,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  : — 
In  regard  to  cathedrals,  I think  the  formerly 
usual  position  of  the  oi'gan,  on  tho  screen 
between  the  nave  and  choir,  was  the  best  both 
for  architectural  effect  aud  for  tho  effect  of  the 
instrument,  as  long  as  tho  organ  was  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  as  long  as  the  choir  was  practi- 
cally the  church,  or  when  tho  choir  and  nave 
were  not  used  simultaueously  for  worship.  I 
do  not  thinlx  that  position  of  tho  organ  was  at 
all  dotrhncntal  to  architectural  effect, — ratl.'cr 
the  coutrai’y.  There  is  now,  however,  a growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  uniting  the  choir  and  nave, 
or  having  only  a light  open  screen  between, 
which  necessitates  the  removal  of  tho  organ 
from  that  position ; aud  the  greatly-increased 
size  of  modern  organa  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  plant  tho  whole  of  the  organ  on  tho 
choh’-screon  in  any  case.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I think  a cathedral  organ  is  best  lalaced 
with  the  lighter  portion  bracketed  out  from  one 
wall  of  the  choir,  and  the  heavier  portion  placed 
in  the  choir  aisles,  behind  a screen ; but  tho 
pipes  must  bo  concentrated,  uot  scattered 
about  as  if  they  were  playing  at  hide  aud 
seek  in  the  choir  aisles,  as  they  arc  in  one 
cathedral  I could  name  ; that  takes  away  all  the 
xinity  of  effect  of  the  instrument.  The  organ 
itself  would  sound  better  all  built  up  in  one  case 
in  tho  transept,  but  that  is  too  far  from  the 
choir  to  blend  ^vith  them  or  keep  thorn  properly 
in  tune.  The  best  of  all  arrangements  for  a 
cathedral,  would  be  a small  organ  in  the  choir 
to  accompany  the  choristers,  aud  a large  nave 
organ,  either  at  one  side  or  at  the  west  end,  to 
lead  congregational  singing  : and  with  the  pre- 
sent means  of  electric  action  the  two  could  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  same  player. 
For  parish  churches,  I think  there  is  no  question 
that  the  best  position  for  the  choir  in  reference 
to  the  congregation,  is  the  u.sual  one,  standing 
sideways  and  divided  for  antiphonal  singing. 
Tho  old  west-end  position  of  the  choir  placed 
them  behind  the  congregatiou  whom  they  were 
to  lead,  which  was  unsuitable  ; and  to  place  them 
facing  the  congregation  at  the  east  end,  though 
the  best  position  musically,  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  idea  of  the  simultaneous  worship  by 
choir  aud  congregation,  as  well  as  placing  them 
with  their  backs  to  the  officiating  priest.  That 
being  taken  as  settled,  there  is  at  present  no 
place  for  the  organ  except  in  the  chancel  aisle 
or  organ  - chamber,  wliich,  as  generally  con- 
structed, is  simply  fatal  to  the  effect  of  tbe 
organ.  The  organ  must  be  near  the  singers, 
however,  and  the  bad  effect  of  the  organ- 
chamber  may  be  lessened  by  making  it  much 
higher  than  is  usually  done,  and  by  sinking  the 
floor  so  as  to  get  the  bellows  aud  the  lower  part 
of  the  pedal  pipes  below  the  floor,  and  the 
wind-chest  on  a level  with  tho  floor.  The 
pipes  will  then  have  more  space  over  them,  and 
the  sound  will  develop  aud  get  away  better.  In 
the  usual  low  organ-chamber,  we  generally  hear 
a great  noise  close  to  the  organ,  a large  propor- 
tion of  which  does  not  get  into  the  church  at  all. 

I consider,  however,  that  all  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  faulty  plan  of  our  churches,  and  that 
reform  should  begin  here.  The  adoption  of  the 
long  chancel  in  which  the  choir  ai-e  placed,  is 
not  only  unpractical,  as  being  the  worst  pos- 
sible for  the  effect  of  the  choir,  but  is,  even 
from  tbe  point  of  view  of  orthodox  precedent, 
without  any  reason  for  its  existence.  The  long 
choir  came  into  use  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Mediaeval  church,  when  the  clerical  body  and 
their  subordinate  functionaries  became  very 
numerous,  and  required  the  lengthened  choii*  to 
accommodate  them  all.  They  chanted  the 
service,  but  they  were  shut  off  within  a choir 


and  behind  a screen,  not  as  choristers,  but  as 
clergy.  In  tho  present  day  there  is  no  such 
largo  body  of  clergy  connected  with  any 
church;  the  choir,  whether  paid  or  amateur,  is 
a lay  choir,  and  is  properly  part  of  the  congre- 
gation, whose  service  of  praise  it  is  supposed 
to  lead.  But  the  choristers,  wdio  are  no  longer 
clergy,  are  packed  into  a long  narrow  chancel 
where  they  camiot  bo  properly  heard,  neces- 
sitating also  a most  ineffective  position  for  the 
organ,  merely  because  such  a position  was  once 
considered  correct  at  a time  when  the  clergy 
were  themselves  the  choir.  I cannot  see  that, 
even  on  tho  moat  orthodox  High  Church  view 
of  the  matter,  there  is  any  reason  for  this 
arrangement.  Let  church  builders  return  to 
the  basilica  plan,  which  was  for  centuries  the 
accepted  church  plan,  and  which  is  exactly 
suited  for  our  modern  service, — the  plan  mth 
the  short  chancel  for  the  clergy  and  the  altar, 
and  the  nave  for  the  congregation ; let  them 
place  the  choir  in  the  front  portion  of  the  nave 
(only  seated  sideways),  forming,  as  they  should, 
part  of  the  congregation,  and  place  the  organ 
in  a shallow  transept  adjoining  them,  and  wo 
should  hear  no  more  about  the  difficulties  of 
placing  the  organ,  &c.  The  wholo  difficulty 
arises  from  retaining,  for  a lay  choir,  on  a mis- 
taken idea  of  precedent,  a form  of  plan  intended 
originally  to  accommodate  a numerous  clerical 
body,  which  no  longer  exists. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  listened 
with  very  great  interest  to  Mr.  Brewer’s 
interesting  paper,  and  also  to  the  supplemen- 
tary remarks  which  Mr.  Statham  had  been 
kind  enough  to  send,  and  which  appeared  to 
throw  somo  new  light  upon  the  subject.  The 
wholo  question,  it  seemed  to  him  (tho  Chair- 
man) was  to  a large  extent  one  of  sentiment 
and  ritual.  Of  course,  looked  at  from  an 
organist’s  point  of  view,  the  position  for  the 
insti-umeut  indicated  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  his 
drawing  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be 
chosen,  although  ho  had  awarded  very  high 
praise  to  tho  position  of  the  organ  at 
Ratisbou,  in  the  apse,  at  the  rear  of  the  altar. 
In  the  construction  of  an  organ-chamber  tho 
object  to  be  sought,  bo  (the  Chairman)  took  it, 
was  to  get  as  much  height  as  possible,  aud  to 
get  the  walls  to  act  as  soundiug-boards,  and 
probably  curved  surfaces  -would  be  the  best. 
He  understood  Mr.  Brewer  to  say  that  the  plan 
of  dividing  an  organ  into  two  was  objectionable, 
but  in  that  they  would  probably  not  be  all 
agreed.  Did  Mr.  Bre-wer  consider  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  organ  at  All  Saints’,  Margaret- 
street,  a bad  one  ? However  they  might  differ 
from  him,  however,  they  would  all  tbank  him 
for  his  paper,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  so 
many  excellent  and  interesting  drawings,  for 
they  were  always  glad  to  see  bis  clever  handi- 
work. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Brewer,  observed  that,  fascinating  as 
was  Mr.  Brewer’s  drawing  showing  his  sugges- 
tion for  the  position  of  an  organ,  ho  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  all  our  cathedrals  with  the 
organ  over  tho  rood-screen  or  choir-screen.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  great  effects  of  a 
grand  cathedral,  and  one  that  stirred  the 
beholder  with  so  much  awe,  -was  the  vista  from 
west  to  east  of  the  wholo  length  of  the  interior. 
To  cut  tbe  interior  in  half  and  so  destroy  the 
vista  by  placing  tho  organ  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brewer  would  be  a very  great  pity.  But  of 
course  it  -was  a matter  of  taste.  No  doubt  the 
organist  regarded  the  organ  as  one  of  the  liiiest 
objects  in  creation,  and  would  not  have  the 
least  objection  to  its  interference  with  the  vista. 
But  speaking  for  himself  as  an  architect,  ho 
would  rather  see  the  whole  length  of  the  church 
than  the  finest  organ  that  could  be  placed  in  it. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  west  end  of  a church 
as  the  position  for  the  organ  had  the  sanction 
of  antiquity,  aud  was  in  ail  res{)ects  a very 
excellent  place  for  the  instrument,  but  the 
question  was  one  for  musical  experts  to  decide. 
From  an  msthetic  point  of  view,  he  desired  to 
raise  his  voice  against  obtruding  the  organ 
right  into  tho  middle  of  tbe  church.  He  quite 
agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  tho  im- 
proper positions  often  selected  for  organs.  He 
knew  a Little  church  in  Northamptonshire  tho 
chancel  of  which  had  been  rebuilt  as  the  mauso- 
leum of  a neighbouring  ducal  family,  but  quite 
recently  there  had  been  clapped  right  into  the 
middle  of  it  an  organ,  which  had  no  merit 
whatever  so  far  as  the  case  was  concerned. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Fite,  in  seconding  the  motion  (in 
which  he  included  the  name  of  Mr.  Statham) 
said  he  could  bear  testimony  to  what  Mr. 
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Brewer  had  said  of  the  organ  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Ratisbon,  where  the  music  and  singing 
were  simply  superb.  "With  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion for  the  organ  sugge-sted  by  Mr.  Brewer  in 
his  drawing,  it  was  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
clergy  in  the  chancel  would  be  able  to  make 
themselves  heard  in  the  nave,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  which  would  be  afforded  by  the 
organ  and  screen  to  the  passage  of  sound.  There 
was  an  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  there  seemed  to  have  been  one  at 
Winchester,  erected  by  Bishop  Elfcg,  in  951, 
and  which  Wolstan,  one  of  the  mouks,  thus 
describes  : — 

T'veb-e  pairs  of  bellows  ranged  in  stately  row 
Are  join'd  above,  and  fourteen  more  below; 

These  the  full  force  of  seventy  men  require, 

Who  ceaseless  toil  and  plenteously  perspire, 

Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  prest 
In  tho  close  confines  of  tho  incumbent  chest. 

On  which  four  hundred  pipes  in  order  rise 
To  bellow  forth  that  blast  the  chest  supplies. 

Mr.  F.  Farrow,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  that  with  regard  to  tho  position  of  the 
organ,  every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
needs  of  the  instrument  would  agree  that  it 
should  not  bo  placed  where  it  could  not  make 
itself  properly  heard.  One  instance  in  whicli  an 
organ  was  placed  in  a transept  occurred  in  a 
modem  church  at  Armley,  near  Leeds.  There 
the  organ  was  a very  fine  instrument,  and  the 
wind  was  supplied  by  a hydraulic  blowing 
apparatus  located  in  a building  outside.  In 
Glasgow  Cathedral  it  was  a condition  of  the 
authorities  that  the  organ  should  not  be  a 
prominent  feature,  and  hence  it  was  necessary 
that  some  of  the  pipes  should  be  laid  hori- 
zontally in  the  triforium.  The  effect,  musically, 
was  very  good.  Although,  no  doubt,  the 
western  gallery  of  a church  was  a very  good 
position  for  an  organ,  the  clergy  were  not  likely 
to  adopt  such  a position,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  discipline  amongst  the  choristers, 
who  must,  of  necessity,  be  located  near  the 
instrument.  It  had  been  suggested  that  a large 
organ  might  be  placed  at  the  west  end  of  a 
chureh,  and  a small  one  in  the  choir,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  them  both  to  act  together,  and 
even  if  that  could  always  be  done,  the  sounds 
of  both  instruments  could  not  possibly  reach 
the  ears  of  all  the  worshippers  at  precisely  the 
same  time,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  often 
be  unsatisfactory.  Probably  the  best  position 
for  a church  organ  was  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Statham,  viz.,  a shallow  transept,  so  that  the 
instrument  wonld  be  in  a comparatively  open 
situation,  and  close  to  the  choir,  without  ob- 
structing the  view  of  the  altar.  An  organ  so 
placed  would  render  it  possible  for  the  organist 
to  bring  out  its  full  effect. 

Mr.  llampden  Ti’.  Pratt  said  that  as  architects 
they  were  more  concerned  with  tho  question  as 
to  the  best  position  for  an  organ  in  a church 
than  with  the  question  as  to  the  best  place  for 
a cathedral  organ.  An  arrangement  which 
might  be  suitable  for  a cathedral  would  not 
necessarily  be  approjjriate  in  a parish  church. 
Assuming  that  Mr.  Brewer’s  remarks  applied 
rather  t®  the  needs  of  the  Established  Church 
than  to  Nonconfoi-mist  churches  (in  which  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  congregational 
Binging  with  reference  to  the  organ),  it  occurred 
to  him  (the  speaker)  that  if  tho  chancel  were 
made  rather  wider  than  was  usual,  the  organ 
might  be  placed  on  one  side  of  it  without  pro- 
jecting to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  altar.  Of  course  if  that  were  done  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  instrument  a 
more  ornamental  and  architecturally-effective 
case  than  was  at  present  the  rule, — a plan  which 
would  be  productive  of  much  better  results 
than  merely  decorating  the  pipes,  for  most 
people  were  rather  tired  of  seeing  organs  with 
gaudily-decorated  pipes  inclosed  in  cases  of  no 
architectural  character.  While  he  quite  agreed, 
however,  with  Mr.  Brewer’s  contention  that 
organs  should  be  more  prominently  placed,  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  from  him  that  the  tendency 
was  for  organa  to  become  larger  and  larger 
If  they  became  much  larger  than  they  were  at 
present,  how  were  architects  to  properly  dispose 
them  ? Their  difficulties  in  that  respect  were 
already  sufficiently  great.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  a great  deal  more  money 
was,  as  a rule,  spent  upon  organs  than  was 
necessary  or  justifiable,  having  regard  to  the 
other  requirements  of  buildings  intended  for 
religious  use.  Some  objection  had  been  made 
m the  course  of  the  discussion  to  the  position 
for  an  organ  suggested  by  Mr.  Brewer’s  draw- 
ing, but  he  presumed  that  the  suggestion  was 
only  applicable  to  cathedral  organs  ?■ 


Mr.  Brower. — No,  it  applies  to  parish  churches. 
The  drawing  is  meant  to  represent  the  interior 
of  a parish  church  130  ft.  long. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  that  being  the  case  he  should 
object  most  strongly  to  tbo  placing  of  the  organ 
in  so  prominent  a position,  for  to  place  it  as 
suggested  would  be  to  almost  make  a god  of  it, 
an  object  of  worship.  Some  of  the  speakers 
had  spoken  in  derogation  of  congregational 
singing,  but  so  long  as  that  continued  to  form 
a part  of  public  worship,  architects  must  give 
due  consideration  to  it  in  arranging  the  position 
of  tho  organ.  He  agreed  with  all  that  had  been 
said  in  condemnation  of  what  was  called  the 
“ organ-chamber,”  which  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  organ  placed  either,  as  Mr.  Statham 
suggested,  in  a shallow  transept,  or,  better  still, 
in  his  (tho  speaker’s)  opinion,  in  tho  chancel, 
which  might,  perhaps,  advantageously  be  made 
the  same  width  as  tlio  nave. 

Tho  motion  having  been  put  to  tho  meeting, 
and  carried  by  acclamation, — 

Mr.  Brewer  thanked  the  meeting  for  the 
attention,  which  had  been  given  to  his  paper, 
and  proceeded  to  reply  to  some  of  the  remarks 
made  in  the  coarse  of  the  discussion.  lie 
observed,  with  regard  to  the  scheme  which  had 
been  criticised  by  most  of  the  speakers,  that  he 
had  simply  worked  it  out  because  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  place  a church-organ  in  such  a 
central  position.  He  had,  he  thought,  shown 
how  it  might  be  so  placed  with  the  minimum  of 
obstruction.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
architecturally,  it  was  the  best  position,  but 
undoubtedly,  from  a musical  jjoint  of  view,  it 
would  be  a good  position  for  tho  instrument. 
He  quite  agreed  witli  the  observations  contained 
in  Mr.  Statham’s  communication,  except  with 
regard  to  a small  transept  being  tho  best  posi- 
tion for  an  organ.  A large  organ  very  often 
occupied  a space  measuring  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
•10  ft.  high,  and  those  dimensions  would 
necessitate  a largo  and  lofty  transept.  The 
organ  should  never  toucli  the  ontcr  or  side 
walls,  but  a space  should  be  left  all  round  it, 
because,  if  completely  enclosed  on  three  sides, 
the  only  pipes  whicli  had  a chance  of  jiroiierly 
speaking  out  wore  those  on  the  unenclosed  side, 
the  pipes  at  tho  back  being  half  stilled  and 
unable  to  make  their  voices  properly  heard.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  organ,  if  placed 
upon  the  choir-screen,  would  prevent  the  voices 
of  the  clergy  in  the  chancel  being  hoard  by  the 
congregation  in  the  nave.  Well,  upon  that 
point  he  would  only  say  that,  extraordinary  as 
it  might  appear,  he  never  knew  what  the  music 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  really  like  until  ho 
happened  one  day  to  be  shut  iu  the  nave 
while  the  service  was  going  on.  He  bad 
often  previously  noticed  when  in  the  tran- 
septs or  choii'  that  the  music  seemed  to  have 
a sort  of  muddled  effect,  but  in  the  nave  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  ho  could  hear  distinctly 
every  word  that  the  clergyman  intoned.  That 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  placing  of  the  organ 
upon  the  screen  would  not  prevent  the  voices 
of  the  clergy  in  the  chancel  from  being  heard 
in  the  nave  of  a parish  church.  As  to  tho  in- 
terference with  the  vista,  he  admitted  that 
there  was  something  very  fine  in  the  vista 
along  the  whole  length  of  a large  chureh,  but 
Medifcval  architects  certainly  did  not  make 
the  vista  the  paramount  consideration  in  their 
interiors,  otherwise  why  did  we  always  find 
that  they  provided  screens  in  their  churches 
and  cathedrals, — sometimes,  as  at  Durham, 
extending  right  up  to  tho  roof  ? In  most 
Continental  churches  which  had  not  been 
modernised  it  was  impossible  to  see  entirely 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  interior;  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  have  been  rather  the  intention  of 
the  Mediaeval  architects  to  divide  their  churches. 
With  regard  to  the  practice  of  dividing  organs, 
he  regarded  it  as  objectionable  and  unwise.  In 
the  first  place  it  added  enormously  to  the  ex- 
pense, and  in  the  second  place  tho  two  parts 
had  to  he  connected  by  what  were  called 
trackers  passing  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church, 
an  arrangement  which  was  very  inconvenient, 
for  if  what  was  known  as  “cyphering”  took 
place  the  floor  would  have  to  be  taken  up  to  get 
at  the  trackers.  Another  objection  was  that 
when  an  organ  was  divided,  the  two  parts  would 
in  all  probability  be  subject  to  different  sets  of 
droughts  and  atmospheric  influences,  and  thus 
one  part  would  get  out  of  order  a great  deal 
sooner  than  the  other.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment, too,  the  action  was  a great  deni  heavier, 
except  where  the  new  pneumatic  action  was  in 
use,  but  this  appliance,  although  very  ingenious, 


was  likely  to  get  seriously  out  of  order  when 
tho  atmosphere  was  damp,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  the  organ  would  “ cypher  ” like  a Board 
schoolboy.  The  “ pneumatic  action.  ” did  very 
well  for  important  organs  in  public  buildings 
which  could  be  perpetually  attended  to,  but  it 
was  too  liable  to  get  out  of  orderfor  the  general 
run  of  church  organs. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Frame  Sewerage. — In  November  last  the 
Frome  Local  Board  advertised  for  reports  and 
plans  for  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of 
their  district,  and  offered  premiums  for  those 
which,  in  their  opinion,  were  first  and  second 
in  order  of  merit.  Twelve  schemes  were  sub- 
mitted, and  these  have  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a committee  of  the  whole  Board 
during  the  past  month,  with  tho  result  that  tho 
first  prize  of  20/.  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
the  scheme  submitted  under  the  motto, 
“ Pahnam  qui  meruit  ferat,”  the  second  prize, 
of  lOZ.,  being  given  to  “ Presto.”  The  first 
prize  also  entitles  the  author  to  be  appointed 
engineer  iu  the  execution  of  the  works.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  Friday,  the  2nd 
inst.,  the  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the 
successful  competitors  were  opened,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  first  prize  had  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Henry  Tomlison,  Mem.Iust.C.E.,  of 
Cambridge  and  Westminster;  and  the  second 
prize  by  Messrs.  Dudley  & De  Salis,  of  West- 
minster. The  envelopes  containing  the  names 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  were  not  opened. 
The  Board  also  decided  to  take  steps  to  carry 
out  tho  scheme  adopted  at  their  next  meeting. 

” Gohehydd”  Memorial  Chapel. — We  under- 
stand that  the  committee  have  adopted  the 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  St.  John  H.  Hancock, 
architect,  for  the  chapel  proposed  to  be  ei’ected 
at  Barrett’s  Grove,  Stoke  Newington,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  distinguished  Welsh  news- 
paper “ Correspondent  ” (which  is  tho  English 
for  the  7io»i  de  plume  he  adopted),  Mr.  J. 
Griffiths.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  has  sub- 
scribed 200/.  towards  the  fund  now  being  raised 
; for  this  purpose. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  Liver- 
pool. Tho  report  and  balance-sheet  were  read 
by  the  secretary. 

The  president,  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  in 
moving  tho  adoption  of  the  report,  said  it 
might  be  thought  that  it  was  a very  meagre 
one  to  present,  but  it  contained  several  matters 
of  tho  highest  importance  to  tho  trade  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country.  Firstly,  he  had 
to  congratulate  tho  meeting  on  the  amicable 
relations  which  existed  between  employers  and 
employed,  which  was,  no  doubt,  in  a great 
measure,  due  to  tbo  extraordinary  depression  in 
the  building  trade  both  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, which  was  a soni'ce  of  regret  to  all,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  prospects  of  im- 
provement do  not  seem  very  bright.  Secondly, 
ho  regretted  that  during  tho  past  few  months 
Mr.  Potter,  by  his  letters  in  the  Times,  had 
tried  to  stir  ui>  an  agitation  iu  the  trade,  and 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  a gratuitous 
attack  on  this  Association.  Ho  (the  president) 
had  answered  the  letters,  pointing  out  that  the 
motto  of  this  Association  was  “ Defence,  not 
Defiance.”  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the 
policy  of  this  Association  was  to  try  to 
prevent  strikes,  and  he  was  glad  that  up  to 
tho  present  their  endeavours  had  been  emi- 
nently successful,  no  great  strike  and  very 
few  small  ones  having  taken  place  during 
its  existence.  Thii-dly,  the  question  of 
deficient  and  improper  quantities  was  most 
urgent.  Two  very  import.ant  actions  had 
lately  been  tried  at  Liverpool,  and  it  was  high 
time  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  up,  and 
he  again  urged  on  the  builders  the  great  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  fair  and  equitable  conditions 
of  contracts.  The  form  agreed  to  by  the  Royal 
Institution  of  British  Architects  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  was 
now  in  more  general  use,  but  not  to  the  extent 
he  could  wish.  The  council  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a sub-committee  to  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  quantities  and  form  of 
tender,  and  with  a view  to  obtaining  a confer- 
ence with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
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Architects  at  an  early  date  to  settle  these 
most  important  questions. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Neill,  of  Manchester,  and  carried. 

The  President  then  drew  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  working  of  the  Builders’  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  which  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Association,  and 
strongly  urged  the  trade  to  support  the  Company, 
which  was  established  on  strictly  mutual  principles. 
He  quoted  one  case  where  the  insurer  had  only  paid 
six  guineas  premium,  and  the  Company  had  paid 
223^.  in  compensation,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  an 
action. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
and  council.  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  of  London,  was 
re-elected  Presitlent,  for  the  third  time,  with  Messrs. 
R.  Neill,  juu.,  and  W.  II.  Cowlin,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

The  next  half-yearly  meeting  will  bo  held  at 
Edinburgh. 

In  the  evening  the  Liverpool  Builders’  Association 
ontortainod  the  Council  of  the  National  Association 
and  a large  partj'  of  friends  at  dinner  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  Mr.  E.  flughes,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  toast  of  success  to  the  National  Association  was 
proposed  by  Jlr.  Samuel  il.  Holme,  who  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  a.ssooiations,  and  that  since  their 
ostablisbmeut  the  relation  between  employers  and 
their  workmen  had  been  more  friendly,  and  their 
differences  more  readily  adju.?tod.  The  toast  of  the 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Association  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Manchester. 


VARIORUM. 

“ A Handbook  on  tho  Electric  Lighting  Act, 

1882, ”  by  Arthur  P.  Poloy,  B.A,,  and  Frank 
Dethridgo  (Simpkiu,  Marshall,  & Co.),  seems 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  those  antboritica  who  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  considering  tho  applica- 
tions for  licences  and  provisional  orders  under 

the  Act. An  edition  of  Spon’s  “ Architects’, 

Builders’,  and  Contractors’  Pocket  • book  of 
Prices  and  Memoranda”  has  been  issued  for 

1883,  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  additions  have 
been  made.  It  is  a very  useful  little  book, 

brimful  of  information. That  “ Quantities 

and  Measurements  : How  to  calculate  and  take 
them,”  by  Alfred  Chas.  Beaton,  has  reached  a 
sixth  edition  is  evidence  that  it  is  found  useful 
by  the  classes  for  whom  the  author  intended  it. 
The  list  of  prices  that  is  given  has  been  revised. 
Tho  present  edition  is  published  by  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.  (London,  1882),  and  forms 

part  of  Weale’s  Hudimentary  Series. If  tho 

various  Diaries  published  for  1883,  by  T.  3. 
Smith,  Sou,  & Co.,  Queen-street,  Cbeapside, 
especially  their  Scribbling  Diaries,  had  reached 
us  at  the  time  when  others  of  tho  kind  were 
before  us,  they  would  cortaiuly  have  had  a 
good  word.  Even  now,  indeed,  it  may  not  bo 

too  late  to  give  it. ” The  Garden  Oracle  for 

1883,”  edited  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  F.R.II.S., 
contains  a body  of  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  expectation  of  life,  the  relative 
values  of  moneys,  the  fundamentals  of  land 
surveying,  and  all  kinds  of  ground  work,  and  a 
comprehensive  review  of  every  department  of 
the  English  garden.  A special  feature  is  the 
directory  for  the  purchasers  of  seeds,  plants, 
flowers,  roots,  fruits,  &c.,  in  which  the  best  sorts 

for  various  soils  and  purposes  are  set  forth. 

*‘Penmanslrip ; a Guide  to  good  Handwriting,”  by 
C.  H.  Mitchell  (Pitman,  1882),  supplies  a want. 
We  wish  some  of  our  correspondents  would 
give  a little  time  to  the  study  of  it.  How 

thankful  our  compositors  would  be! ‘‘The 

Handbook  of  the  Jones  Collection,  in  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum,”  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Chapman  & Hall,  as  well  as  at  the  Museum.  It 
includes  a number  of  illustrations. 


Cost  of  Silos. — Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs  writes 
I have  now  obtained  three  carefully-worked- 
out  estimates  for  two  silos  like  those  of  Mr. 
Mills,  and  they  range  from  309L  to  500L  and 
688Z.  These  arc  for  tho  pita  only,  not  for  roofs 
and  covers.  The  first  is  in  soil  most  favourable 
for  the  construction,  and  where  there  is  ample 
raw  material  for  the  making  of  concrete  ; the 
estimate  is  by  a resident  manager,  and,  there- 
fore, exempt  from  any  contractor’s  profit.  The 
second  estimate  is  given  me  by  large  contractors 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  similar  atruc- 
turoa,  such  as  tanks,  public  baths,  wells,  and 
vaults.  The  third  is  from  a local  contractor, 
and  includes  carting  up  gravel  for  concrete 
from  a distance  of  four,  or  five  miles.  I hope 
these  estimates  will  induce  others  to  state  what 
their  silos  have  cost,  or  what  estimates  they 
have  obtained,  because  this  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a very  important  part  of  a very  important 
subject,  aad  a full  comparison  of  notes  there- 
upon will  be  of  great  value. 

Arbitration. — Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  and  Mr. 
James  Rutherford  have  been  apijointed  arbi- 
trators in  tho  claims  of  Messrs.  Ventress, 
against  the  Promoters  of  the  Stockton  Bridge. 
The  amended  claim  is  22,740L  5s. 

Revolving  Divisions. — Wo  may  add  to  the 
account  in  our  paper  of  the  new  parcels  office 
at  Waterloo  Station  that  tho  revolving  divisions 
placed  therein  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
Barnes  & Co. 


TENDERS. 

For  decorations  and  r<^airs  at  No.  90,  Jermyn-streeti 
Piccadilly.  Mr.  Walter  3.  Miller,  architect : — 

Hill  & Berridge  £290  0 0 

Adams 271  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 2i7  0 0 

t,  Berners-streot,  for  Mr. 
-.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect : — 

£1,22-1  0 0 

1,218  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No. 

OeffeUin.  No  quantities.  ] 

Fairchild 

Wat.son  Bros 

Cooper  

Adams 

Spencer  i Co 

AuscU  


For  building  factory  at  Chalton-street,  Somers  Town, 
for  • Messrs,  Couolly  Bros.  Messrs.  Saville  & Son, 
architects  : — 

Titinus £2,333  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 2,133  0 0 

Kelly  & Son  2,149  0 0 

Nightingale 2,121  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 2,073  0 0 

J.  Anley 2,070  0 0 

Royal  2,065  0 0 

Shurmur 2,043  0 0 

Beale  1,998  0 0 

W.  Smith  1,995  0 0 

Langmead  & Wav 1,995  0 0 

Lamble ! 1,977  0 0 

: wall  at  the  Vestrv'a 
W.  Weaver,  C.E., 


716  0 


The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  has  issued  ita  half-yearly  report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  company  possesses 
thirty-one  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, on  which  4,029  dwellings  have  been  erected 
and  are  in  occupation,  and  426  are  in  course  of 
erection,  making  a total  of  4,455  tenements. 
When  these  are  completed,  the  number  of  per- 
sona residing  in  the  company’s  dwellings  will  be 
upwards  of  20,000. 

His  Highness  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 

through  tho  Consul  for  the  Netherlands,  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  upon  Mr.  James  Hill, 
of  the  Thames-street  Lock  Depot,  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Mejidieh. 

Surveyorship.— Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  of  Barking,  Essex,  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  tho  newly-formed  Local 
Board  for  that  town. 


For  the  construction  of  a i 
wharf,  Lot’s-road,  Chelsea, 
sun-eyor : — 

Mr,  Pedretto 

Wilkinson  Bros 

Mowlom  & Co 

B.  Cooke  & Co 

Nowell  &.  Robson 

John  Bell  

G,  Munday  & Sons 

W.  Hill  & Co 

Mr.  Rowse 

G.  II.  Thomas* 669  3 10 

* Aceeptea  suujeei  to  L-oimnuanon  ot  \ estry. 

For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  residences  in  Bensomo 
Manor-n'ad,  Thornton  Heath,  for  Mr.  A.  Stedall.  Mr 
George  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 

One  Two  Four 

pair.  pairs.  nairsi. 

..£1,910  ...£3,745 
’ ""  3,650 

3,630 


For  erection  of  Board  schools,  Hogarth-lane,  Chiswick’ 
for  the  Chiswick  School  Board.  Mr.  George  Saunders’ 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Miller;— 


A.  E.  Wickham 

S.  Hunt  

i£.  Smith 

J.  J.  Bryant  

T.  Nyt 

Adamson  & Sous 

H.  J.  Whitman 

Charaberlen  Bros 

W.  Blackburn  

T.  H.  Kingerlee 

W.  OlJrey 

J.  Dorey 

Lucas  & Son  

Priestley  & Gurney .. 


..£6,233 
6,975  0 
6,914  0 
6,690  0 
6,489  0 
6,483  0 
6,420  0 
6,216  0 
6,212  0 
5,190  0 
5,177  0 
4,950  0 
4,820  0 
4,617  0 


For  pavilion,  &c.,  for  tho  Matlock  Bath,  PavilioDj  and 
Gardens  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  J.  Nuttall,  architect, 
Matlock  Bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Smith,  Man- 
Chester  and  Liverpool : — 

If  plate-glass  is 
used. 

,.£6.332  0 0 
6,324  0 0 
..  6,299  0 0 
,,  6,182  16  6\ 
..  5,9f  ' " 


W.  U.  & H.  C.  Brow-n 

Farnworth  & Son  

W.  Knowles  

E,  Gabbutt 

W.  Statham  

Bissett  & Son 

W.  B.  Askew 

T.  & W.  Meadows 

A.  Bridge 

T.  Haughton  

Shadwiek  & Co.,  Rother- 
ham (accepted)  


6,180  0 0 
6,062  0 0 
5,832  0 0 
5,806  0 0 
6,613  0 0 
5,450  0 0 
5,358  18  -1 
6,3  to  0 0 
6,330  0 0 
5,107  0 0 


0 0 


6,748  0 
6,570  0 I 
4,474  15 
6,-456  0 
6.446  0 
6,239  0 ' 


6,125  0 0 ...  5,228  0 0 


For  pair  of  villas  for  Mr,  E.  Slack.  Mr.  J.  Nuttall, 
architect,  Matlock  Bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Smith,  Manchester  and  Liverpool : — 

8.  For  £1,110  0 0 

L,  T.  Wildgooso  1,094  0 0 

W.  B.  Askew  (accepted)  Matlock  ...  1,070  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Tho  Falcon  Tavern,  and  two  shops  ad* 
joining,  for  Mr,  Tavener.  Mr.  H.  1.  Newton,  architect. 
No.  27,  Great  George-street,  Westminster.  Quantities 
ipplied 

Butman  ifc  Sons « »» 


Allard  .. 

Oxford 

Langmead  & Way.., 

Gibbs  & Flew 

Cook 

Grimwood  &,  Sous... 

Shurmur 

Anley  

Godden 

Lamble 

J,  Beale  

Picker.sgill  Bros,  (at 


Depted) .. 


7,960  0 
7,653  0 
7,377  0 
7,330  0 
7,300  0 
7,233  0 
6,693  0 
6,673  0 
6,612  0 
6,590  0 
0,557  0 
0,600  0 


For  tho  erection  of  an  ambulance  station  at  Deptford 
Hospital,  New  Cross-road.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Sou, 
architects : — 


W.  & H.  Castle 

A.  & F.  Smith  

Hunt  & Challis 

J.  W.  Sawyer 

W.  Brass 

W.  S.  Josolyuo 

E.  P.  Mills 

Eowse 

Martin  Si  Goddard  

J.  Marsland  

W.  Shepherd 

W.  Downs 

H.  L.  Holloway 

G.  Parker  

Aldridge  and  Jenvey  ... 
Tarrant  & Son  

G.  W.  Sly  

H.  W.  Lorden  & Son  ... 

W.  &F.  Croaker 

Lonergan  Bros 

J.  Ivory  

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) 

A.  J.  Smith 

R.  L.  Wood  


£2,854  0 0 
2,716  0 0 
2,570  0 0 
2,600  0 0 
2,456  0 0 
2,456  0 0 
2,397  0 0 
2,367  0 0 
. 2.356  0 0 
. 2,345  0 0 
. 2,290  0 0 
. 2,253  0 0 
. 2,250  0 0 
. 2,250  0 0 
2,221  0 0 


2,176 

2,178 

2,175 

2,100 


0 0 


1,845  0 0 


Canning  & Mullins  

Marlin,  Wells,  & Co 

Stimpsou  & Co 

Holliday  and  Greenwood.. 

Goad 

Smith  & Son  

Sj.-harien  & Williams 

Green 


1,846 

1,865 

1,740 

1,800 

1,777 

1,655 

1,629 

1,596 


3,500 

3,570 

3,610 

3,260 

3,207 

3,152 


7,200 

7,100 

7,000 

6,985 

6,93) 

6,3.50 

6,450 

6,264 


For  alterations  to  the  Bancroft  Arms,  Mile  End-road, 
for  Mr.  F.  Gamer.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect, 
18,  Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields  ; — 

E.  Lancaster £383  0 0 

S.  W.  Hawkings 371  0 0 

Belcher  & UUmer  310  0 0 

C.  Marr  (accepted) 294  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  39  and  41,  Brompton-road,  for 
Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect : — 

Reading  £339  0 0 

Scharieii  A Williams  328  0 0 


Stimpsou  & Co,.. 


258  0 0 


For  alteration,  &c.,  at  City  Wellington,  Fleet-street, 
for  Mr.  J.  Robinson.  Mr.  H.  Elson,  architect : — 

Smith  £520  0 0 

Anley  496  0 0 

Groome  436  0 0 

Hearing  & Son  (accepted)  431  0 0 

For  making  up  roadway  of  Harrington  Gardens,  South 
Kensington.  Mr.  W.  Weaver,  C.E.,  surveyor: — 

Nicholls  £603  0 0 

Rogers  & Dickens 580  0 0 

Mcars 673  0 0 

Howell  & Robson*  661  0 0 

Surveyor's  estimate 630  0 0 

• Accoptea,  subject  tocoiilirmation  of  Yestrj'. 

For  internal  |)lumhing  and  hot-water  work  at  now  house 
for  Mr.  J.  F.  Wilkin,  Beckenham,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  Sulraan, 
ilect : — 

J.  Knight,  Westminster  (accepted). 


For  pewterer’s  work  to  tho  Tottenham  Distillery. 
Tottenham  Court-road,  for  Mr.  Hyams.  Mr.  Edwara 
Brown,  architect; — 

Watts  & Co £216  0 0 

T.  Heath 201  3 0 

W.  J.  Paddon  (accepted) 171  10  0 


Accepted  for  two  shops  and  warehouse,  Halifax.  Mr. 
T.  L.  Patehett,  architect,  Halifax.  Quantities  suppUod 
H.  Jeukinson  (Mason  and  Bricklayer). 

Messrs.  Murgatroj-d  (Carpenter  and  Joiner). 

John  Naylor  (Plumber  and  Glazier). 

Eushworth  &,  Firth  (Plasterer  and  Slater). 

For  providing  and  laying  1,200  yards  flrccl^  socket- 
pipes,  for  under  drainage  at  Bishopweamiouth  Cemetery, 
-"id  cleansing  existing  drains,  for  tho  BUhopwearmouth 


Burial  Board.  Quantities  supplied, 
architect,  Sunderland ; — 

T.  P.  Shaftoe,  Sunderland 

A.  Smith,  Lintz  Green 

W.  Kirk,  Gateshead  

G.  Moir,  Sunderland 

W.  Marshall,  Suutli  Shields 

J.  Tough,  Sunderland 

Counley  & A.  Tough,  Sunderland  

E.  Allison,  Wliitburn 

G.  H.  Humble,  Sunderland 

J.  Stokoe,  Fence  Houses  

P.  Gleoson,  Sunderland 

T.  Dixon,  Stot's  Pastures,  Fence 
Houses  (accepted)  


J.  E.  Prosser, 

£403  7 4 
384  14  6 
308  13  6 
275  17  6 
271  19  0 
221  10  7 
220  10  IH 
200  5 6 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GKOUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SEASONED 

CORSHAU  DOWN, 

FOE 

WINTER  USE. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Dooltiug'  Freestone  and  Ham  Kill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminstor. 
Somerset. —Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


For  wanning:  and  ventilating,  by  their  new  Hydro" 
Caloric  Apparatus,  the  Westminster  Jews'  Free  Schools, 
Hanwav-strect.  Mr.  H.  11.  Collins,  architect : — 

J.  Weeks  & Co.,  Chelsea £276  0 0 


Doulting  Freestone, 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  K.  (shonld  send  n-Miies  and  amonntal. — T.  W.  (next  week). — F.  J 
' I.T.  W.  (ahilUppQ.\r),— J,  I),  T,  (everyiiroper  iirecautionUtake*) 
.-eiit  imposHiuiil.— ,T.  P.  P.— K.— W.  * P.— F.  B.— 3.  K.  C — W 
— H.  T.— H.  n.— H.  & Co.— H.  J.  J.— G.  3 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  & 
Hajot,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbll, 
6,  Augustua-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


For  the  erection  of  workshops  and  wood-chopping  shed, 
&c.,  at  the  Brentwood  Industrial  School,  for  the  School 
Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Eobev  £l,OiO  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  1,038  0 0 

AV.  Wood  1,010  0 0 

Cox  9 

Atherton  & Latta 9 

W.  Shurmur 8' 


C.  T.— P.  B-— O.  O.  a Co.— F.  R.— W.  B,  9.— W,  J.  It.  H.— W.  S.— E. 
B.— W,  J.  M.— C.  G.— E,  C.— W.  S.— F.  J.—G.—J.  (i.—D.  C.—C.  C. 
■■  -T,  U.— E,  S,— W.  D,— S.  C.  H.— IJ.  W.  B.— W,  C.— J.  B.  C.— 
W.— G.  N.— H.  .T.  N.— W.  W.— A.  B.— F.  A II.— J.  E,  P.— S.  A 
P.—U.  T.—S.  A W.— Old  Snbeerihet.— N.  W.  L.— E.  S.  H.— W.  C.  T. 
CorrespondeuU  ahonirl  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
xcept  in  ctu>es  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facta,  li.its  of  tenders,  itc.  must  be  sccompsnled 
b;  the  uaine  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessutly  for  publica- 


Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


» are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  g 

Nuts. — The  responBihility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


For  erecting  villa  at  Pemberton  Gardens,  Uppi 
Holloway.  Mr.  William  Paice,  architect : — 

Eldridge £760  0 0 

Sawyer  750  0 0 

AVhi’tlet  675  0 0 

J.  Beales  669  0 0 

J.  Dye 500  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyesel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  f 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches.warehonsefloors,' 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


For  rebuilding  church  at  Essendon,  near  Hatfield  : — 

Old  Materials. 

Gregotr,  Clapham  Junction  £3,7+1  .,.£120 

Hunt,  Koddesdon  3,785  ...  161 

Macey  A Sons 3,620 

Ekins  & Son,  Bengeo 3,700 

Foster,  Bedford 3,581 

Gibbons  & Co.,  Bniitingford* 3,387 

* Accepted. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  he  fonvarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


For  the  formation  of  a new  road  through  BosgrovePark, 
Chin^^d,  Essex.  Mr.  William  Stair,  surveyor 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


CHARGES  ECR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Maxwell  A Son  ,. 
Jesse  Jackson  .. 
Rook  


0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  eight  houses  and  shops  ir 
High-street,  Cgmden  Town.  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis 
Clarke,  A Co.,  architects  : — 

Downs £3.861  0 0 

Johnson  1,747  0 0 

Goad 1,681  0 0 

King 1,689  0 0 


Fer  works  in  alteration  to  The  Rose  public-house, 
Wimpole-street,  Cavendish-square,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Schwarz. 
Mr.  Thomas  Durrans,  architect: — 

C.  E.  Birch £470  0 0 

G.  Phillips 398  0 0 

J.  Adams  350  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  297  0 0 
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Smoky  Chimneys. — Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
F.R.S.,  writes  : — “ On  the  whole,  I think  the 
chimney  cowl  called  the  ‘ Empress,'  made  by 
Messrs.  Ewart  &■  Son,  of  the  Euston-road,  is 
the  best  for  preventing  down-draught  in  the 
chimney-shaft.”  — Address  C.,  3-46,  Euston- 
road,  N.W.  [Advt. 
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New  Vieinia  and  its  Art. 

OJIETHING  of 
what  in  artistic 
language  is 
known  as  a side- 
light has  been 
thrown  on  to  the 
nature  of  the 
estraordinary 
building  activity  of  late  years 
in  Vienna  by  the  disastrous 
winding-up,  within  only  a few 
days  past,  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  building 
societies  of  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. For  si-T  years  the  affairs 
of  the  Parzellirnngs  und 
Baugesellschaft  have  been  in  liquidation,  but 
at  length,  with  its  100  florin  shares  valued  only 
at  two  and  a half  florins,  the  collapse  of  the 
unfortunate  society  was  inevitable.  It  would 
indeed  be  a singular  fact  if,  with  such  an 
araouut  of  building  as  has  been  going  on  in 
\'ienna  for  the  last  twenty  years  (but  espe- 
cially since  the  great  Franco-Prussian  war), 
with  a population  of  a million,  and  a com- 
munity of  bankers  whose  places  of  business 
amount,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  20,000, — it  would 
be  singular  if  we  did  not  hear  of  some  over- 
speculation  ; but  Vienna  at  present,  it  must  be 
■admitted,  exhibits  the  appearance  in  this 
respect  of  an  exaggerated  amount  of  building 
which  no  reasonable  calculation  would  appear, 
at  first  sight  at  least,  to  warrant.  Streets  and 
streets  of  magnifleent  dwellings,  rivalling  in 
appearance  of  reality,  and  far  exceeding  in 
■size,  the  largest  club-houses  in  Pall  Mall,  aro  at 
present  so  imperfectly  occupied  that,  with  the 
■exceptions  of  here  and  there  a speculative  cafe 
on  the  ground  floor,  the  rest  of  the  well- 
arranged  apartments  above,  extending  high  into 
'the  air,  are  altogether  unoccupied.  Natunilly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town 
are  somewhat  disposed  to  ridicule,  in  one  way 
or  another,  all  this  hasty  work,  and  living,  as 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  long  done, 
within  the  well-protected  and  substantial  ram- 
parts of  an  old  city,  they  look  with  some 
suspicion  on  the  prospects,  not  only  of  injury  to 
■themselves  by  the  rivalry  without,  but  at  the 
probable  disasters  that  will  overtake  those  who 
in  many  ways  aro  concerned  in  their  own 
interests. 

Still  as  regards  the  appearance  and  beauty  of 
■“newVienna,”certainlythegrandeiir,  the  size, and 
the  picturesque  aspect  presented  by  the  new  Path- 
haus  and  its  surrounding  buildings,  as  they  are 
viewed  in  the  first  place  from  the  enormous 
piazza  before  the  Votive  Church,  and  so  on  by 
the  new  University  and  the  new  arcades,  are 
such  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  equalled  by 
no  other  city,  leaving  the  spectator  only  the 
more  in  wonder,  the  longer  he  regards  these 
great  works,  how  in  a country  like  Austria,  how 


in  any  country  indeed,  can  so  much  magnifi- 
cence, so  many  requirements,  bo  justi6ed 
by  existing  circumstances  or  by  any  ever 
to  exist.  Architeetarally  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  great  building  achievements 
-of  the  last  few  years  in  Vienna  must  always 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  modern 
days,  when  we  consider  that  apart  from  the 
creations  of  private  speculators  themselves, — 
mostly  of  a palatial  nature, — the  great  public 
buildings  at  present  being  erected  on  the  Ring, 
simultaneously,  and  in  a long  line  of  a mile,  are 
such  colossal  edifices  as  the  new  University, 
the  Rathhaus  (opposite  it  the  huge  new  Burg 
Theatre),  the  House  of  Representatives,  tho 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  two  immense  blocks 
which,  when  completed,  are  to  receive  tho 
united  contents  of  the  national  museums.  The 
inspiration  of  much  of  all  this  imposing  size, 
the  effect  of  which  impresses  itself  so  forcibly 
on  the  stranger  during  his  first  acquaintance 
■with  Vienna,  he  discovers  ; when  he  has  grown 
more  familiar  with  the  city,  in  the  grandiose 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  scattered  about  the 
streets  of  the  older  parts  of  the  town.  With 
such  examples  filling  the  minds  both  of  archi- 
tects and  employers,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a new  Vienna  was  to  be  outdone  by  the 
Vienna  of  tho  last  cent’iry,  and  so  not  the 
largest  palaces  of  Italy  can  vie  in  size  with 
the  huge  blocks  which  have  sprung  up  at  the 
beck  of  the  modern  capitalist  and  contractor  on 
and  outside  the  line  of  the  fortifications  since 
their  recent  demolition.  Stucco  magnificence 
and  zinc  ornamentation  have  ruled  supreme, 
though  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  nothing  prob- 
ably can  exceed  the  skill  of  tho  stucco-worker 
in  Vienna,  while  not  a word  can  be  said  against 
the  solid  brick  core  of  tho  huge  six  and  seven 
story  blocks  that  liave  been  tho  creation  of 
the  speculative  building  mania  of  tho  past 
few  years.  Tho  traditions  of  the  positively 
phenomenal  stoutness  of  walls  observable  in 
the  buildings  of  the  old  city, — strength  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  protection  in  tho  days 
when  Vienna  was  the  bulwark  of  the  West 
against  Turkish  agression, — have  been  worthily 
handed  down  to  the  present  day,  and  on  this 
score  the  Viennese  of  the  near  fnture  will  have 
no  just  cause  for  complaint  against  the  building 
activity  of  this  generation,  who  only  too  per- 
severingly  seem  to  have  been  doing  their 
utmost  to  show  to  tho  world  the  truth  of  that 
cynical  old  saw  which  has  told  us  so  uncom- 
promisingly who  the  folks  arc  who  build  the 
houses  we  occupy. 

It  is,  indeed,  difiicult  or  impossible  to  be 
blind,  amidst  all  this  stone;  and  especially  all 
this  stucco,  magnificence,  to  the  appearance 
that  it  all  is  the  result  of  a period  of  speculative 
industry,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Bourse 
have  had  a larger  share  than  any  other  class  of 
less  showy  industries;  and  in  contrasting  the 
old  city  with  the  new,  it  is  impossible  that 
many  serious  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  the 


practical  Austrian  will  not  have  to  take  place 
before  what  is  now  the  capital  of  his  country 
will  be  a settled  and  an  accomplished  fact ; 

“ the  sick  woman,”  as  it  is  said  Prince  Bismarck 
once  called  Austria,  may  take  as  long  a time  to 
die  as  “ the  sick  man,”  but  Austria,  as  surely  as 
Turkey,  is  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  become 
the  spoil  or  the  skilfully-nursed  invalid  of  some 
stronger  and  more  affluent  friend. 

In  spite  of  the  wealth  of  architecture  that  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years  in  Vienna,  there  is,  it 
will  be  found,  little  architecturally  that  is  new, 
to  interest  or  instruct  tho  lover  of  the  grand 
art,  little  that  is  not  to  be  found  nearer  home, 
or  on  the  lines  of  travel  more  familiar  and  more 
suggestive,  in  those  well-known  cities  that  have 
so  long  and  so  abundantly  supplied  the  whole 
civilised  world  of  art  with  ever-satisfying  and 
never-ending  original  motives.  The  famous 
modern  Gothic  Votive  Church,  the  work  of 
Ferstcl,  will,  of  course,  always  stand  in  its  cor- 
rect stylo  as  a worthy  companion  to  the  more 
picturesque  cathedral,*  and  Semper’s  National 
Museum  boildings  must  ever  hold  their  own  in 
the  front  ranks  as  the  noblo  and  learned  work 
of  a nineteenth-century  student  of  the  Renais- 
sance, suggesting  as  modern  Gorman  Renais- 
sance work  always  does,  the  smaller  but  ad- 
mirable front  of  Sansovino’s  Libreria  at  Venice ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  after  all  that  may  be 
said  of  the  modern  architect’s  work  at  Vienna, 
it,  like  its  winter  climate,  is  cold  and  barren,  and 
the  greater  number  of  its  street  facades,  like  its 
enormous  piazze  in  summer,  are  deficient  in 
shadow  and  liveliness. 

Where  the  art  of  the  Viennese  is  displayed 
with  the  perfect  look  of  that  worldly  splendour 
which  80  many  of  us  regard  as  the  approach  to 
perfection,  is  at  the  theatres,  the  concert-halls, 
and  especially  iu  the  ca/Js ; at  those  places,  if 
it  were  not  that  tho  entertainment  supplied  is 
almost  invariably  of  a nature  sufficiently  good 
to  command  our  admiration,  we  should  be  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  skill  and  tho  costliness  and  the 
labour  involved  in  the  production  and  keeping 
up  of  these  very  necessary  places  of  public 
amusement.  In  what  is  called  the  ” Artists’ 
House”  and  the  adjoining  concert-room  of  the 
Musical  Society,  those  whoso  duty  it  was  to 
design  and  carry  out  these  groat  halls  appear 
positively  to  have  exhausted  their  means  of 
doing  honour  to  the  muses  of  the  plastic  arts 
and  music.  The  critic,  perhaps,  may  have 
cause  for  wonder  at  the  great  amount  of  trivial 
art  displayed  in  both  these  magnificent  build- 
ings,— tho  vast  amount  of  merelypopular  music 
led  by  the  cver-favourite  bdton  of  Edward 
Strauss  iu  the  literally  gilded  halls  of  the 
Musikvorein;  andin  the  adjoining  Kiinstlerhans, 
where  modem  jnetures  are  displayed,  the  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  splendour  of  the 
rooms  is  almost  ludicrous,  although,  of  course, 

* Ferstel  has,  however,  shown  the  versatility  of  his 
powers  hy  bis  succcssfulbuilding  of  the  New  Uoiversity  in 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 
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just  now  it  may  be  an  unfortiinate  moment,  as 
the  exhibition  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of 
the  works  of  the  best  known  Viennese  painters, 
such  as  Ilerr  Makarfc,  Von  Angeli,  and  others 
whose  names  are  not  so  familiar  in  England. 

To  the  stranger,  however,  in  Vienna,  so 
largely  is  the  evidence  of  deepartistic  considera- 
tion in  its  various  bearings  brought  before  his 
eyes  in  the  public  buildings  and  elsewhere,  that, 
as  in  the  great  Italian  cities  of  the  Renaissance, 
one  would  expect  in  Vienna,  where  the  modern 
Renaissance  has  created  such  wonders,  to  find 
the  whole  conversation  in  the  ca/tfs  and  public 
places  consisting  of  nice  points  of  the  science  of 
cestbetics,  and  one  could,  without  much  difilculty, 
realise  in  one’s  mind,  in  the  picturesque  Hebrews 
who  abound,  some  fresh  arrival  from  the  more 
Classic  parts  of  the  world,  having  in  their 
possession  treasures  of  ancient  art,  the  exchange 
of  which  for  more  easily  manipulated  wealth 
they  are  anxious  to  negotiate, — men  like  George 
Eliufs  Tito,  well  informed  aud  familiar  with  the 
beautiful,  but  unscrupulous  and  greedy. 

In  point  of  fact,  many  of  these  gentlemen, 
wlio  crowd  especially  the  neiglibourhood  of  the 
Bourse,  are,  in  one  way  or  another, — in  many 
more  ways  than  they  are,  perhaps,  aware  of, — 
concerned  in  the  science  of  msthetics,  and 
although  that  great  movement  does  not  exist 
abroad  in  the  petty  shape  that  it  assumes  at 
home,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  money- 
making classes  in  Vienna  are  enormously 
concerned  in  supplying  capital  and  urging  its 
exercise  in  the  direction  of  at  least  would-be 
beautiful  objects.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a curious 
point  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  alone  of 
the  capital  concerned  in  the  trade  of  furnishing 
and  decorating  the  many  thousands  of  apart- 
ments that  go  to  form  the  miles  of  substantial 
streets  that  are  being  or  have  been  built  in 
Vienna. 

In  Vienna,  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  of  those  multitudinous  objects  that  so 
many  of  us  seem  to  require  as  adornments  to 
our  mantelpieces,  onr  side-boards,  the  corners 
of  our  rooms,  our  halls  and  staircases,  our 
cabinets, — and  our  lumber-rooms,  and  especially 
our  china  closets,  are  at  the  present  moment,  it 
is  to  bo  regretted,  preternaturally  large  and 
Brobdingnagian, — just  now,  from  the  greatly 
enlarged  size  of  the  houses  in  Vienna,  and 
indeed  everywhere,  the  manufacturers  of  furni- 
ture of  every  description  are  forced  to  increase 
the  scale  of  their  wares.  The  potters  especially, 
however,  seem  at  work  -with  designs  of  vases  of 
every  conceivable  form,  correct  forms  made 
hideous  by  gigantic  roses  and  vegetables  stand- 
ing forth  in  unnatural  relief,  but  in  more  cases 
incorrect  forms  modestly  concealed  by  ill- 
designed  ornamentation,  always  large,  always 
clumsy,  and  of  a nature  to  defy  the  most  crafty 
and  careful  handmaid  in  the  matter  of  dusting, 
only  snggesting  to  the  lover  of  better  art,  who 
carefully  cherishes  some  well-designed  and  well- 
covered  vase  of  a past  age,  what  in  the  name  of 
Apollo  he  could  do  with  one  or  more  of  these 
gigantic  vases  if  a friend  on  his  birthday,  his 
marriage,  or  on  his  conviction  for  some  great 
crime,  should  present  him  with  one  of  these 
objects.  Oxford-street,  Bond-street,  the  Boule- 
vards, or  Westbourne-grove  can  show  us  in  a 
degree  vases  of  this  description,  supplied 
not  only  by  our  great  English  potters,  but  by 
those  of  France  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  not  until  the  traveller  reaches  Vienna 
that  he  beholds  the  work  of  the  ornamental 
ceramist  in  its  largest  and  most  hideous  propor- 
tions. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  (some  might  say 
want  of  character)  of  the  ornamental  art, 
especially  the  potter’s  art,  displayed  in  Vienna, 
may  be  formed  when  we  say  that  probably  if  a 
party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  msthetic 
sections  of  our  great  London  “ villadom  ” were 
directed  to  the  Austrian  capital  to  hunt  for 
household  and  other  ornamental  furnitxire  for 
their  picturesque  quarters,  they  would  scarcely 
find  a single  object  to  satisfy  their  simple 
wants  beyond  perhaps  a well-designed  and 
useful  porcelain  stove,  a few  brushes  and 
brooms,  and,  doubtless,  any  quantity  of  Hun- 
garian linen,  and  perhaps  only  some  modem 
draperies  retaining  something  of  an  old  design 
or  feebly  indicating  the  influence  of  our  modern 
industrial  mnseuma.  The  millionaires  and  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  with  enormous  apartments 
aud  the  necessity  for  much  useless  encum- 
orances,  with  a sense  of  pecuniary  comfort  un- 
assailable by  the  longest  tradesman’s  bill,  such 
may  find  many  objects  in  Vienna  to  please  ; 
but  to  the  man.  of  taste,  be  he  prince  or 


bourgeois,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a place  in 
his  estimation  for  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the 
bulk  of  the  manufactured  ornamental  art  of  the 
whole  of  Austria  and  its  industrious  but  money 
and  pleasure-seeking  population. 

Although  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise,  in 
the  art  displayed  in  the  shops  of  the  Viennese 
tradesmen,  the  existence  of  an  acquaintance 
with  every  period  and  style  of  art,  it  is  after 
all  only  with  the  architects  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  and  not  the  painters,  the  sculptors,  or 
the  potters  that  there  can  be  said  to  exist  a 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  best  art  of  any  time. 
In  the  woi'k  of  the  architect,  of  such  artists  as 
Semper,  as  Ferstel,  as  Schmidt,  or  Hansen,  are 
evident  their  veneration  and  knowledge  of  the 
grandest  creations  of  the  noble  art,  and  no 
feeling  but  that  of  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  work  of  the  architect  can  fail  to  impress 
any  one  regarding,  in  the  Ring  at  Vienna, 
that  great  group  of  national  monuments  con- 
sisting of  the  Votive  Church,  the  University, 
the  Rathhaiis,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  tne 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  new  Burg  Theatre,  and 
the  two  great  blocks  of  the  future  National 
Museum;  all,  it  is  true,  unfinished,  but  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  Still,  after  all  that 
can  be  said  of  what  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
well-planned  new  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  aud 
Vienna,  the  first  thought  and  the  last  that  in- 
evitably strikes  one  is,  that  M.  Haussmann  and 
Louis  Napoleon’s  Paris  has  suggested  to  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  the  possibility  of  out- 
doing in  size  and  magnificence,  and  in  scuence, 
commercially  and  financially  considered,  even 
the  capital  of  France.  Certainly  in  Vienna  the 
municipality,  the  architect,  the  builder,  the 
contractor,  and  the  host  of  kindred  industries, 
must  of  late  years  have  reaped  a harvest  richer 
in  pecuniary  results  than  any  the  world  has 
ever  yet  witnessed  ; during  the  gathering-in  of 
crops  so  abundant,  we  must  not,  we  suppose,  be 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a feverishness 
and  the  evident  existence  of  anxiety,  or  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  the  failure  and 
disaster  that  must  overtake  the  unwary,  the 
shortsighted,  and,  fortunately,  the  whole  host 
of  the  unworthy. 

I'leuna. 


LIGHT  OUT  OF  DIRT. 

The  most  perplexed  problem  of  modem 
times  is  the  disposal  of  that  refuse  which 
comes  under  the  name  of  sewage.  In  the 
many  years  during  which  our  attention  has  been 
tm-ued  to  the  subject,  while  we  have  always 
refused  to  regard  it  as  presenting  an  insoluble 
' difficulty,  we  have  seen  solution  after  solution 
proposed  only  to  fail.  The  reason  has  been,  no 
doubt,  that  for  agricultural  pui'poses,  which 
have  alone  hitherto  been  studied,  the  valuable 
matter  contained  in  sewage  is  not  enough, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  extraction.  And  we  confess  that  for  some 
time  our  own  views  have  pointed  rather  in  the 
direction  of  the  positive  cremation  of  the  solid 
refuse  of  sewage,  for  which  its  own  composition 
is  such  as  to  afford  the  fuel,  than  to  other 
modes  of  disposal. 

Now,  however,  we  are  told  by  Der  Tecknilcer 
that  an  hotel  in  Breslau  is  actually  lighted  by  a 
gas  obtained  from  this  unexpected  source  by  a 
process  invented  by  Herr  Sandberger.  IVe  are 
bound  to  say  that,  however  unlikely  this  may 
be,  we  see  no  proof  that  it  is  impossible.  Of 
the  solid  material  which  is  said  to  be  utilised, 
92'88  per  cent,  is  water,  •i'63  per  cent,  is 
organic  matter,  0 70  is  mineral,  and  1'80  is 
gaseous.  The  organic  matter  is  the  source  of 
all  the  danger,  disgust,  and  trouble  that  charac- 
terise the  subject.  It  is,  wo  apprehend,  not 
very  different  in  its  chemical  elements  from 
albumen.  Now,  100  volumes  of  albumen  con- 
sist of  o3'32  parts  of  carbon,  15'70  parts  of 
nitrogen,  7'29  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  23'69 
parts  of  oxygen.  This  is  GO  per  cent,  of  com- 
bustible material,  viz.,  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  nitrogen,  passive  as  it  is  alone,  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  becomes  vehemently  active  in  its 
well-known  combinations  with  oxygen.  The 
oxygen  only  requires  to  be  set  free  to  discharge 
its  own  active  functions.  To  say,  then,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  utilise  this  GO  per  cent,  of 
hydro-carbon  is  not  what  we  are  prepared  to 
do.  The  material  is  said  to  be  put  in  a retort, 
and  not  only  dried  but  distilled  by  heat.  A light 
gas  fii’st  comes  over,  followed  by  carbonic  acid, 
tar,  oil,  and  ammonia.  There  remains  a residuum 
of  carbon,  as  in  the  distillation  of  coal.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  elements  of  all  these  sub- 


stances are  to  be  found  in  the  matter  treated. 
As  to  whether  they  are  thus  capable  of  being 
distilled,  we  can  only  say  that  we  apprehend 
that  no  one  has  tried  before,  but  that  that  is  no 
reason  to  assert  that  Der  Techniker  is  attempt- 
ing to  hoax  its  readers.  We  have  ourselves 
made  some  experiments  in  the  direction,  with 
the  view,  however,  not  of  distilling,  but  of 
oxidising.  Our  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
but  we  are  much  inclined  to  attribute  this  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  apparatus.  Without, 
then,  being  over  credulous,  or  departing  from 
the  proper  stand-ground  of  scientific  doubt,  we 
believe  that  the  statement  of  Der  Techniker  is 
not  impossible.  We  need  not  add  that  if  it  be 
true,  the  very  blackest  spot  in  the  future  of 
civilisation  may  be  expected  to  become  as 
evanescent  as  the  spots  in  the  sun. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  important  not  only  to 
analyse  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  basis 
of  sewage,  but  to  trace  the  formation  of  the 
vegetable  protoplasm,  which  is  the  abode  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  life,  back  to  the 
commencement.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
food  of  plants, — exclusive  of  extremely  minute 
portions  of  mineral  matter, — consists  of  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water.  Now  taking  the 
analyses  above  given,  the  volumes  thus  stated 
are  arrived  at  by  tho  elimination  of  l-t9'93 
parts  of  oxygen  from  an  aggregate  (whether 
chemical  compound  or  mechanical  mi.xture)  of 
195'50  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  19'0G  parts  of 
ammonia,  and  35‘37  parts  of  water,  making  in 
all  249‘93  parts,  which  the  elimination  of  the 
above-stated  proportion  of  oxygen  by  the  leaves  i 
of  the  plants  reduces  to  the  volume  of  100.  i 
Aud  the  various  organic  substances  differ  so  i 
little  in  their  proportions,  that  while  albumen  i 
is  formed  by  the  loss  of  60  per  cent,  of  oxygen, 
the  abstraction  of  61  per  cent,  produces  fibrine, 
that  of  47'5  per  cent,  gelatine,  and  that  of  45'4 
per  cent,  starch. 

Now  if  we  compare  the  composition  of 
average  cool  with  that  of  tho  solid  excreta 
utilised  by  Herr  Sandberger,  we  have  the- 
following  results  : — 

FlECES. 


Water 75'0O 

Organic  matter  12'20 

Nitrogen  1'40 

Phosphoric  acid  1 '06 

Potash  0‘29 

Silica 1'48 

O.xide  of  iron  0'54 

Limo  I'72 

Magnesia  1'55 

Sulphuric  acid 4-7 

Soda  0'31 

Chloride  of  soda  O'lS 


100-00 


Grouping  these  small  quantities  together 


we  have  : — • 

Water 75'00 

Organic  matter 12-20 

Minerals  and  gas 12-80 


100-00 


Now  taking  the  organic  matter  to  consist  of 
albumen  (and  we  have  sho^\^l  how  close  in 
their  resemblance  are  the  four  main  elements 
of  organic  substances),  wc  have  the  following 
comparison  : — 


Composition. 
Carbon  (fixed) 

,,  (volatilised) 
Hydrogen 
Sulphur 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Ash  flow 


Average  coal.  Albumen, 

60-00  53-12 

20-06 

5 00  7-29 

1-25 

8-00  23-69 

1-20  15-70 

4-55 


100-00  100-00 


It  is  in  the  presence  of  the  largo  quantities  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  therefore,  that  the  main 
difference  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
two  substances  consists.  In  the  process  of  life, 
as  wo  have  seen,  nearly  150  volumes  of  oxygen  I 
have  been  eliminated  from  250  volumes  of  the  i 
plant-food.  In  the  f ui-ther  process  of  carbonisa-  ij 
tion,  occurring  through  the  ages  that  have  ij 
elapsed  since  the  deposit  of  theplants  now  turned  if 
into  coal,  15  or  1C  per  cent,  more  oxygen,  and 
14-50  per  cent,  more  nitrogen,  have  been  elimi-  I 
nated.  There  is  thus  a perfectly  good  basis  for  d 
the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  not  possible,  by  means  d 
of  the  retort  and  the  laboratory,  to  do  in  a short  d 
time  what  heat  and  pressxire  have  accomplished  i 
in  millions  of  years,  and  to  produce  the  pabulum 
of  gas  in  a manner  not  abnormal  to  the  pro- 
cedure  of  Nature  herself.  j 

It  is  a remarkable  coincidence  that,  at  the  r 
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very  time  when  the  account  of  this  successful 
experiment  at  Breslau  has  reached  this  country, 
the  result  of  a new  patent  obtained  by  Colonel 
Chamberlain  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  should 
be  published.  The  process  is  said  to  consist  in 
the  distillation  in  a retort  of  four  parts  of 
refined  petroleum  and  one  part  of  water.  This 
mixture,  when  cooled  and  refined,  is  dilated  in 
the  gas-holder  with  three  times  its  bulk  of 
atmospheric  aii*.  We  will  spare  our  readers  the 
steps  of  the  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  these 
three  items, — petroleum,  water,  and  air, — and 
put  the  result  side  by  aide  with  that  previously 
obtained  from  albumen  : — 


Petroleum, 


Composition, 

Alriimen. 

water,  and 

Carbon  

5312 



Hydrogen 

7-29 

8 

Oxygen  

23-69 

21 

Nitrogen  

15-70 

29 

100-00 

100 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  as  far  as 
the  proportion  of  elements  is  concerned  there  is 
an  advantage  in  the  luminiferous  proportion  of 
the  sewage  gas, — so  calling  it  to  avoid  a coarser 
name.  It  contains  60'41  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
carbon, against  50  per  cent,  in  the  mineral-oil 
gas,  and  only  15'70  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  (which 
we  will,  for  the  moment,  hold  to  be  an  anti- 
illuminant),  against  29  per  cent.  The  oxygen 
is  2'69  per  cent,  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Thus,  from  equal  volumes,  it  may  be 
expected  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more 
light  may  bo  obtained  by  Herr  Sandberger  than 
by  Colonel  Chamberlain. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  in  the 
production  of  light  the  proportion  of  lumini- 
ferous elements  is  not  the  sole  matter  to  inves- 
tigate. The  mode  in  which  they  are  presented 
for  combustion  is  of  hardly  less  importance  than 
the  proportion  itself.  Many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  this  are  as  yet  unknown. 
We  do,  however,  know  some  of  them.  Thus  it 
is  certain  that  much  more  light  is  obtained 
from  the  combustion  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
gas  at  a low,  than  at  a high,  pressure.  It  is 
consistent  with  this  empirical  law  that  Colonel 
Chamberlain  claims  that  700  ft.  of  his  gas  will 
burn  for  ns  long  a period  as  1,000  ft.  of  coal  gas, 
and  will  give  a greater  illumination.  This,  he 
says,  is  due  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the 
mineral  oil  gas,  which  thus  necessitates  a much 
lower  pressure  than  that  at  which  coal  gas  is 
supplied.  That,  very  likely,  is  so.  But  tho 
table  we  have  just  drawn  iip  does  not  lead  to 
the  view  that  the  petroleum  and  water  gas  will 
be  necessarily  more  elastic  than  the  sewage  gas. 

As  to  the  former,  we  cannot  but  remark  that 
the  price  of  Is.  fid.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  seems  to 
us  very  much  more  than  the  proportion  of  costly 
to  costless  elements  in  the  gas  warrants.  Let 
us  take  coal  gas  at  the  round  figure  of  forty 
pence  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Now  w’hatever  be 
the  proportion  in  price  between  this  gas  and 
vaporised  petroleum,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  only  forms  one-fifth  part  of  the 
volume  of  tho  gas  supplied  from  the  Chamber- 
lain  gas-liolder.  We  should,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  price  at  which  this  can  bo  supplied 
must  be  much  lower  than  18-40th8  of  the  price 
of  coal-gas. 

Here,  however,  comes  iu  the  claim  on  the  part 
of  the!Gcrman  gas-maker,  that  so  far  from  having 
to  pay  for  his  source  of  hydro-carbon,  he  might 
rather  expect  to  be  paid  for  getting  rid  of  a 
nuisance.  At  all  events  (if  the  Breslau  account 
be  accurate)  it  is  evident  that  no  other  gas  is 
likely  to  compete  iu  cheapness  with  that  drawu 
from  a source  as  to  which,  in  that  event,  men 
will  be  tempted  to  exclaim  “ Non  olet.” 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  spoke  of  a residuum  of 
carbon.  It  luiist  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  mix  water  in  the  one  case  with  as 
good  effect  as  in  the  other.  But  letting  that 
alone,  and  remembering  the  costless  character 
of  the  supply  of  carbon  (on  this  theory),  what 
is  to  prevent  its  use  as  fuel  ? It  seems  to  us, 
that  not  only  is  the  material  for  the  gas  costless, 
but  that  the  greater  part,  at  all  events,  of  the 
fuel  to  be  txsed  to  heat  the  retorts  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  source;  and  if  the'only 
cost  be  the  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  and  the 
manipulation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  gas 
itself  should  not  be  used  to  heat  tho  retort,  and 
thus  effect  its  own  distillation. 

We  are  anxious  not  to  be  run  away  with  by 
imagination.  We  were  disposed  to  begin  by 
saying  that  the  announcement  in  Her  Teckyiiker 
was  too  good  to  be  true.  We  have  put  the 
matter  to  the  only  test  at  our  command 


without  a journey  to  Breslau.  Wo  have 
found  that  the  actual  constituents  of  the 
main  portion  of  tho  substance  treated  by 
Herr  Sandberger, — water  apart, — bear  a strong 
resemblance  in  proportion  to  those  of  local  gas, 
with  which  they  ai’c  identical  in  number  and  in 
chemical  equivalence.  And,  curiously  enough, 
at  the  very  moment  of  analysis,  we  are  told  of  a 
new  and  rival  gas,  that  is  said,  from  its  consti- 
tution, to  be  much  more  illuminative,  pound  for 
pound  of  carbon,  than  tlie  ordinary  coal  gas. 
With  this  latter  gas,  moreover,  the  Sandberger 
gas  is  almost  identical  in  the  proportion  of 
elements,  so  that  an  unexpected,  if  not  au  un- 
answerable, argument  in  favour  of  the  German 
discoverer  is  supplied  by  a rival  who,  economy 
apart,  might  almost  exj)ect  to  walk  over  the 
field.  Repeating  that  all  the  accounts  that  we 
quote  are  to  be  received  with  reserve,  but  at 
the  same  time  pointing  to  a chemical  analysis, 
which  is  taken  from  the  best  authorities  (we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  invaluable  “Manual  of 
Rules,  Tables,  and  Data,”  by  D.  K.  Clnrk,  if 
they  vrish  to  verify  our  analysis),  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  enough  in  the  vista  thus 
opened  to  dazzle  tho  imagination.  To  convert 
the  great  source  of  difficulty,  danger,  disgust, 
and  disease,  into  the  valuable  material  for  an 
illuminant  gas,  would  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  ever  achieved  by  science.  And  we 
hope  that  Liverpool  will  pardon  a slight  depar- 
ture from  its  well-known  motto,  if  wo  suggest 
that  Herr  Sandberger’s  scutcheon  should  bear 
the  legend,  Ha  Jlmo  dare  lucem. 


THE  CLASSIC  FACE. 

The  Classic  face,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Greek  face,  such  as  we  find  it  in  most  ancient 
Greek  sculpture,  is  disposed  in  front  of  a compact 
head,  which  is  set  on  a columnar  throat  and 
neck.  In  the  profile  the  facial  angle  is  high, 
and  the  line  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tho  hair 
comparatively  straight.  In  none  of  the  antiques 
is  this  latter  characteristic  more  evident  than 
in  the  series  of  statues  of  Niobe  and  her 
children  at  Florence.  Indeed,  there  are  no 
figures  in  which,  taken  altogether,  the  Greek 
ideal  is  more  distinctly  presented  than  in  this 
family  group.  In  this  type  the  congruifcy  of 
the  other  forms  of  the  face  with  the  straight 
line  of  the  nose  and  forehead  renders  it  per- 
fectly agreeable,  without  which  harmony  of 
parts,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  so. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  found  in  nature, 
or  under  no  cii'cumstances  would  it  be  accept- 
able. It  is,  however,  very  rare,  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  open  to  belief  that  the  features  of  the 
old  Greek  race,  which  did  so  much  in  almost 
every  intellectual  department  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  may  differ  not  a little  from  what 
we  find  now  existing,  even  in  Greece. 

As  in  the  above  series  of  statues,  so  also  usually 
in  other  Greek  antiques,  it  is  accompanied  by 
another  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  is  higher  than  tho  outer, 
whereas  the  opposite  relative  position  is,  of  the 
two,  more  common,  not  only  in  man,  but 
especially  in  animals.  To  be  the  further 
removed  from  which  latter  configuration  many 
have  afforded  one  reason  for  the  Greek  treat- 
ment, as  that  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  their 
theory  for  the  attainment  of  human  beauty. 
In  usual  faces,  however,  no  relative  arrange- 
ment is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  outer 
and  inner  corner  of  tho  eye  being  on  a level. 
In  the  Classic  face  also  the  space  between  the 
eyes  is  exactly  equal  to  the  transverse  length 
of  each. 

Between  the  eyes  the  nose  is  broad,  as  is 
also  the  septurn  between  the  nostrils.  The 
wing  of  the  nose  is  also  usually  somewhat 
lower  than  the  tip,  and  is  often  strongly  and 
distinctly  defined,  as  may  especially  be  noted 
in  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Venue  of  Melos, 
and  the  head  of  tho  Apollo  Musagetce,  in  the 
British  Museum.  On  the  male  brow  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  prominent,  and  forcibly 
marked,  as  may  be  well  recognised  in  the 
newly-discovcred  Hermes,  from  Olympia. 

The  margin  of  the  face  all  round  from  ear 
to  ear  under  the  chin  is  very  decided,  and, 
without  being  sharp,  distinguishes  it  clearly 
from  the  throat,  into  which  it  never  merges,  as 
is  often  seen,  in  nature,  and  again  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Niobe  series.  The  Classic 
ear  is  small,  and  well  setback;  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  Parthenaic  type,  is  less  than 
the  accepted  scholastic  measurement  of  the  same 
length  as  that  of  the  nose.  This  seems  founded  on 


beauty,  for  not  only  is  a small  ear  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  its  smallness  gives  a look  of  size  to 
tho  cheek  and  features,  without  actually  en- 
larging them. 

The  Greek  height  of  the  forehead  is  tho 
same  as  tho  length  of  the  nose.  In  Roman 
sculpture  at  a later  date,  especially  iu  portraits, 
this  space  is  much  lessened  by  the  hair  being 
brought  much  lower  down,  as  is  seen  in  the 
well-known  bust  of  the  Clytie  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  was  done  to  give  an  appearance 
of  youth  in  opposition  to  that  of  baldness  ; and 
the  fashion  of  so  dressing  the  front  hair  as  to 
produce  a somewhat  similar  effect  has  of  late 
mxich  come  into  vogue  with  the  fair  sex  of 
Europe.  This  is  often,  without  doubt,  very 
pretty  and  becoming  ; and  it  possesses  another 
graceful  quality,  as  it  lessens  the  apparent 
size  of  the  head,  so  as  to  make  the  figure 
appear  of  taller  proportions.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
more  pleasing  in  woman  than  the  opposite 
extreme  of  too  high  and  bare  a forehead,  which 
may  even  tend  toward  a look  of  effrontery. 
No  point,  however,  of  demarcation  for  the 
margin  of  the  hair,  in  the  case  of  a perfectly 
proportioned  face,  head,  and  figure,  will  more 
conduce  to  an  agreeable  appearance  than  that 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  their  sculpture, 
namely,  that  of  the  three  folloxving  meaaxire- 
ments  being  similar,  viz.,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  chin  to  that  of  the  nose,  from  that  to 
the  brow,  and  thence  to  the  root  of  the  hair. 
This  standard  of  proportion  may  be  said  to  bo 
accepted,  at  least  proximately,  by  all  sculptors. 

The  mouth  is  always  more  or  leas  curved  and 
arched  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  upper 
lip,  like  the  bow  of  Cupid  to  which  it  has  been 
likened,  and  the  upper  lip  less  thick  than  the 
lower  one.  As  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Suck- 
liug,— 

" Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 

Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  etung  it  newly." 

Wo  naturally  contemplate  female  form  when 
we  think  of  beauty,  but  these  observations 
apply  nearly  equally  to  the  features  of  either 
sex. 

Tho  chin  is  always  firm  and  rather  full, 
whether  with  or  without  a dimple  in  its  centre. 
The  cheeks  have  a certain  flatness  without 
depression,  indicating  perfect  condition,  and 
the  muscles  about  the  month  are  marked  with 
decision,  although  tenderly,  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  not  terminating  in  a sharp  point,  but 
each  in  a roundne&s  of  shadow. 

The  eyes  are  very  distinctly  cut,  affording 
the  effect  of  clear  sight  and  health,  and  there 
is  no  second  fulness  under  the  lower  eyelid, 
notwithstanding  that  iu  nature  this  often  vastly 
enhances  the  expression  of  the  eye,  although 
always,  it  may  be  suspected,  at  some  expense  of 
the  look  of  youth. 

The  nose,  straight  in  profile,  is  evidently  the 
medium  between  tho  two  other  types,  — the 
aqu'lino  and  the  retrouss^, — and  may  be  accepted 
to  be  the  most  perfect.  All  noses,  however, 
begin  by  being  retroussi^s  in  infancy,  in  which 
early  stage  of  life,  indeed,  any  other  form 
would  be  unpleasing.  Soon  after  this,  the 
bridge  commences  to  grow,  and  if  it  stops  wLen 
it  attains  a straight  profile  it  maybe  considered 
most  perfect,  but  an  aquiline  nose  also  is  noble 
in  appearance,  especially  in  a man.  It  gives  a 
look  of  decision,  and  a Roman  nose  is  the  nose 
of  command  and  conquest,  Wellington  possess- 
ing this  to  a marked  degree.  Even  in  a 
woman,  if  it  be  fine  and  delicate  in  propor- 
tion, an  aquiline  nose  is  often  beautiful,  and 
gives  an  air  of  distinction.  The  retroussi} 
nose,  also,  when  refined  in  its  form,  is  fre- 
quently very  lovely  and  attracti'  e,  and  is 
especially  feminine  as  opposed  to  the  decision 
of  the  more  forcible  male  configuration,  in  which 
it  seems  appropriate  that  the  bones  should  be 
more  prominent.  Still,  however,  it  is  rarely 
adopted  in  statuary,  although  often  in  painting 
with  a most  pleasing  effect,  as  in  pictures  by 
Murillo,  and  the  Spanish  works  of  Philip  and 
John  Lewis,  and  in  some  by  Greuze.  Of  what- 
ever type  of  contour,  however,  a nose  may  be, 
it  is  essential  for  beauty  that  it  should  be  neat 
and  distinct  in  form,  and  far  away  from  tho 
vague  bigness  of  that  feature  in  some  races,  or 
when  bloated  by  intemperance.  The  nose  in 
the  Kalmuck  or  the  Negro  is  only  to  be  noticed 
as  illustrative  of  total  divergence  from  beauty 
or  dignity,  and  nostrils  presented  forwards 
instead  of  downwards  offer  the  appearance  not 
only  of  vulgarity,  but  impudence. 

As  the  foreheads  of  the  lower  types  of  man 
retreat  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  more 
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intellectual,  the  Greeks  sought  the  opposite 
extreme  as  they  rose  in  the  scale  of  the  beings 
they  desired  to  represent  in  art.  In  the  Athe- 
nian type  of  tho  king  of  Gods  the  greatest 
divergence  from  the  sloping  animal  head  is 
visible  in  the  bringing  cut  of  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  from  the  brow  to  the  line  of  the  hair 
with  such  prominence  that,  phrenologlcally 
considered,  it  might  even  bo  thought  to  give 
that  portion  an  undue  predominance  over  the 
adjacent  organs  on  cither  side.  The  attain- 
ment of  the  expression  of  supreme  mental 
power  was  the  object.  The  forehead  of  Nep- 
tune does  not  project  quite  so  much  in  the 
centre,  and  that  of  Pluto  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  less  refined.  Nevertheless,  the 
three  great  brothers,  respectively  of  the  skies, 
tho  ocean,  and  the  world  of  shadows,  possess 
in  Greek  art  a strong  family  resemblance  in 
accordance  with  their  mystic  genealogy.  This 
.js  likewise  the  case  with  tho  sons  of  Jupiter, 
namely,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  Her- 
cules, although  much  varied,  Apollo  being  the 
most  beautiful  and  godlike,  and  Ilerciiles,  who 
is  a deified  athlete,  the  least  so.  Juno,  the 
spouse  of  Jovo,  is  cold,  dignified,  and  placid. 
Minerva,  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  without  a 
mother,  and  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  educa- 
tion, is  slightly  masculine  and  stern.  Diana 
resembles  her  twin  brother  Apollo,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  Jovo  is  next  to  Minerva  in  dignity. 
Venus  is  all  that  is  attractive  and  fascinating, 
with  most  of  the  stronger  points' of  contour 
softened.  These  axamples  of  the  ancient  gods 
and  goddesses  are  appropriate  to  cite,  as  in 
them  culminate  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
the  Greek  typo  of  feature  and  the  Classic  face, 
the  same  principles  of  configuration  being 
found  existing  iu  a minor  degree  in  tho  Greek 
representations  of  human  forma  of  a lower 
level. 

The  proportions  of  the  ancient  statues  present 
the  heads  small  in  relation  to  tho  figure,  when 
compared  with  examples  of  usual  nature.  But 
the  intellect,  the  critic  might  suggest,  being  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man,  how  then, 
especially  in  the  higher  subjects,  is  tho  dwelling- 
place  of  its  immediate  organ  made  so  small,  for 
.it  would  argue  that  the  brain  is  small  also  ? 
But  in  reply  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  Greek 
statues,  not  only  are  their  heads  round  and  com- 
pact, but  also  that  the  situation  of  the  ear,  which 
indicates  the  base  of  tho  brain,  is  low,  thus 
affording  much  space  above  for  the  mental 
organ.  Moreover,  as  the  muscular  development 
of  a beautiful  body  is  not  overcharged,  but 
derives  its  peculiar  strength  from  being  well 
constituted  and  of  firm  fibre,  so  also  this  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  brain  that 
•is  contained  in  the  head  which  surmounts  this 
body.  It  may  bo  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
us  that  wo  have  seen  living  heads  larger  than 
usual  with  intellects  nevertheless  much  short  of 
what  their  amplitude  promised,  while,  on  the 
• other  hand,  on  record  are  heads  of  less  size 
than  is  common,  of  which  the  brain  power  was 
^ery  great,  as,  maybe  noted,  those  of  Pope  and 
•»f  Curran.  In  truth,  as  in  muscle  so  in  brain, 
quality  ratter  than  expansion  appears  the  main 
essential  for  power  and  activity.  And  as  in  the 
finest  antiques  the  problem  of  the  biggest  man 
in  the  smallest  compass  was  that  of  which  the 
solution  was  sought  in  Greek  art  in  respect  to 
the  body,  so  in  tho  head  a similar  compactness 
was  adopted  for  the  dw'elling-place  of  an  im- 
plied perfectly-constituted  brain. 

Thus  also,  the  head  being  small  in  proportion 
to  the  figure,  so  in  consequence  also  is  the  face, 
to  a degree  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  is 
rarely  found  in  nature,  but  is,  nevertheless,  an 
essential  consideration  in  statues  w'hich  aim  at 
g^ace  aud  elegance. 

The  perfect  type  of  the  ancient  Classic  face, 
although  it  may  have,  to  a great  degree,  dis- 
appeared in  life,  will  ever  remain  a cherished 
dream  of  the  sculptor,  holding  a similar  place 
in  his  art  to  that  which  the  ancient  Classic  poets 
do  in  literature.  It  will  always  be  regarded 
with  respect  and  affection,  and  continue  to  be 
consulted  as  a most  valuable  tutor  in  tho  prin- 
ciples of  nobleness  and  grace,  even  in  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  which  the  constituent  de- 
tails may  be  of  a different  origin  and  character. 


Members'  Mansions. — Sir  : As  you  wore 
kind  enough  to  insert  a paragraph  of  our  sale 
(on  Tuesday,  Jan.  30th)  in  your  issue  of  Feb. 
3rd  (p.  158),  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  sold  the  above  premises  privately  for 
01,000?. — CnixxocK,  G.ir.swoRTnY,  & Ciiinxock. 


NEW  PARIS. 

M.vn'v  of  our  readers,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  many  more  who  are  not  our  readers,  have 
conversed  frequently  in  years  gone  by  with 
friends  who  remembered  Paris  before  the 
terrible  events  of  1793,  before  even  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Bastille  stood 
in  its  hideous  architectural  solidity,  to  frighten 
and  scare  tho  world  with  its  reality  and  its 
traditions  of  merciless  political  imprisonment 
and  pitiless  punishments.  Of  its  history  and, 
mostjof  all,  its  destruction  and  its  consequences, 
the  world  has  within  the  last  half-century  had 
ample  opjiortuuity  of  being  aufiiciently  informed. 
But  our  business,  if  business  we  have  any  with 
the  Bastille,  is  to  speak  neither  of  its  existence, 
its  destruction,  nor  of  tho  consequences  of 
either,  but  of  the  changes  of  a very  different 
kind  that  have  taken  place  in  Paris  within  om- 
own  memory.  There  are  many  of  us  living 
who  have  made  tho  journey  between  London  and 
Liverpool,  or  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  tho 
old  mail-coach  days,  starting  from  Regent- 
circus,  and  there  are  not  a few  of  us  who  can 
remember  their  first  visit  to  Paris  in  good  King 
George’s  days,  before  even  a dream  of  a Pull- 
man car  could  ever,  iu  the  misery  of  a diligence 
journey,  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  tho 
traveller.  Of  all  travellers’  tales  Sterne’s  “ Sen- 
timental Journey”  remains  most  firmly  in  the 
memory ; of  tho  many  writers  who  have  de- 
scribed their  experience  of  travel  in  France  in 
the  past,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Ruskiu  have 
afforded  perhaps  the  highest  delight.  Thacke- 
ray’s earliest  visits  to  Paris  and  the  Continent 
were  before  the  days  of  railways  aud  Pullman 
cars,  and  Turner,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
modern  conveniences  of  travel,  has  left  as  endur- 
ing memorials  of  his  many  journeys  as  the  most 
fascinating  writer  has  ever  done  i certainly 
more  faithful  records  of  tho  scones  that  so 
many  of  us  now  visit  are  not  to  be  found  than 
exist  iu  Turner's  splendid  memorials  of  our 
own  country  and  the  Continent. 

But  how  different  a Paris  did  Stex'ne  aud 
Goldsmith,  Turner  and  Thackeray,  see,  to  the 
Paris  of  to-day, — tho  Paris  that  is  daily  growing 
more  near  and  still  nearer  to  completion.  Out- 
wardly at  least,  one  may  say,  growing  rapidly 
towards  perfection,  because  in  its  lively  and 
carefully  studied  architecture,  in  its  well-paved 
streets  and  well-kept  roadways,  in  its  rapidly- 
growing  area  of  cleanliness,  in  its  disposition  to 
consider  scientific  hygiene,  and  all  sanitary 
questions,  and  in  its  watchfulness  of  the  great 
economical  theories  that  thoughtful  men  have 
ever  regarded,  and  above  all  (in  this  journal,  we 
must  say)  in  the  love  of  art  in  its  varied  mani- 
festations, the  ready  and  liberal  encouragement 
of  talent  in  its  earliest  moments  of  develop- 
ment, and  its  rewards  for  its  results,  Paris 
without  a question  stands  foremost  among  the 
cities  of  the  world.  Wo  have  bnt  to  remember 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  that  Paris  has 
overcome  within  tho  last  century  to  enable  us 
to  find  ample  excuse  for  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
at  times  glaring  inconsistencies  that  strike  the 
thoughtful  traveller,  but  more  often  the  preju- 
diced critic,  tho  former  alono,  after  all,  having 
any  right  to  hope  that  his  opinion  can  carry 
with  it  any  substantial  weight. 

In  new  Paris  and  the  Paris  as  we  now  find  it, 
whether  we  revisit  it  for  a few  days  only  or  fca: 
a lengthened  period,  it  must  be  confessed,  nO' 
matter  wbat  be  our  political  sympathies,  tAab  . 
those  moments  of  disgust  that  it  was  im.pos,- 
sible  not  to  experience  in  past  days  are  now  far 
less  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  andw-e  have 
but  to  recall  the  many  incidents  to  be  met  with 
iu  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  shock  even  the 
least  sensitive  of  ua  at  home, — that  is,  if  we 
reside  in  any  of  our  large  centres  of  iudustry, 
to  acknowledge  the  propriety  at  least  of  the 
exercise  of  some  caution  in  the  expression  of 
our  feelings.  One  fact  there  can  be  no  gain- 
saying, that  new  Paris  has  advanced  on  the  old 
within  the  last  thirty  years  in  a way  and 
through  means  so  varied  as  to  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  politics  have  had  any  share 
in  this  wonderful  improvement. 

Wo  remember  a popular  Irish  writer,  the 
author  of  “Handy  Andy,”  stating  that  in  bis 
opinion  a man  once  having  had  a taste  of 
London  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  with  any  smaller 
privilege  than  life  in  the  metropolis  of  England  ; 
but  this  was  said  forty  years  ago,  when  Paris 
was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  liberty  it  now 
enjoys.  Wo  are  rather  tired  of  hearing  Paris 
spoken  of  as  a city  of  pleasure,  though  it  does 
not  much  shock  the  Parisians  to  have  theiv 
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capital  regarded  in  that  light,  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  it  too  often  with  respect  as  a centre  of* 
work,  of  patient  study,  aud  laborious  industry. 
Side  by  side  in  the  busy  streets  the  student  and 
tho  pleasnre-seeker  jostle  each  other,  occupy 
even  the  same  house,  though  the  true  house  of 
the  community  of  mental  toilers  is  in  the 
classic  Quartier  Latin,  divided  from  the  racket 
of  Paris  proper  by  the  Seine ; in  the  quiet 
suburb  they  have  long  occupied  as  neighbours 
of  the  noisy  students, — who  are,-  however,  not 
quite  so  noisy  as  iu  tho  past,-^Iong  may  their 
memories  rest  with  us.  The  liistorie  families 
of  France  still  live  in  the  statory  Old  hotels 
their  ancestors  built  in  the  day*  when  the 
Fanbonrg  St.  Germain  was,  scarcely  as  it  now 
is,  a portion  of  new  Paris,  when  no’  bu'stling 
Boulevard  cut  through  its  neglected  gardens^ 
hewing  down  their  old  trees  and  disturbing 
the  quiet  of  their  slumbers;  far  away  at'  the 
east  end  of  the  city  the  toiling  Faubourg'  St. 
Antoine  is  oven  more  busy  than  it  was  in  the 
days  that  Dickens  has  so  well  described  in  his 
“ Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  when  from  its  crowded 
streets  and  courts  growled  the  first  raisers 
tho  storm  of  tho  great  Revolution. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  recent  years, 
these  sections  of  the  metroiwlis  have  retained 
their  respective  characters  ; the  city  has  spread 
out  iu  different  directions;,  new  Paris  has  had, 
in  common  with  every  other  great  city  of 
modern  days,  to  find  accommodation  for  its 
ever-increasing  population ;.  but  tbsougboot  all 
this  century  Paris  has  enjoyed  oue  inestimable 
blessing  to' which  it  owes- no  small  share  of  its 
present  position, — a centralised  form,  of  muni- 
cipal government.  ^VTacther  owing  tothis  fact 
or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,,  but  Pari»iias  owed 
the  many  advantages  it  at  present  enjoys  to 
the  wai’m,  amount  of  civic  pride  fiid'  interest 
felt  in  its  government  by  almost  e*rery  in- 
habitant! thus  wbilo  Paris,  under  these  in- 
fluences, hna  yearly  found  every  suggested 
improvement  warmly  taken  up,,  each,  forward 
step  in  Lciidoii,  unsupported  by  public  interest, 
has  been  alone  the  result  of  a harddought 
battle  with- innumerable- conflicting  aatHorilies. 
Year  by  year  in  Paris  old  abuses  are  being 
abolished  and' further  privileges  afforded' to*  the 
number.  A just  limit  is  placed  to  tie  amount 
of  individual' liberty  alTewed'to  allj  and'a  general 
advance  forward  marks  tho  close  of  each  year. 
Science  and-  art  go  hand-in-hand  to-work  out 
tho  many  problems  tbai  remain  so  gihringly  to- 
be  considered  in  our  great  centres^  of  popu- 
lation. 

But  Paris  and  tho-  Parisians,  it  -aiusthe  ad- 
mitted, owe  to  their  ancestors  no  s’.tiall  debt  of 
gratiti^fe  for  tho  manner  inwhicb^as  Carlyle 
has  expressed  it,  they  filled  up  the  ditches  for 
the  Ottin’ard  march-  »f,'  the  prosonfc  generation-.. 
Many  of  the  noble-st  institutions  that  render 
Paris-so  famous  are-  the  intelligea>t  creations  of 
the  past,  their  original  aims  skilfully  fostered 
by  the  generosity  of'  the  present.  'What  efoes 
not  Paris,  for  instance,  owe  to  such,  an  institu- 
tion as  the  Golljpge  de  Franco,  which 
giatuitously  to  aft  comers,  students,. young  and 
oill  alike,  such,  a scries  of  lectures  a*  are 
dblivered  daily  ib  the  college  rrear-tho  S'orbonne 
founded  by  Fimncis  I.,  where-  every  branch  of 
learning  can  followed  under  the  guidimee  of 
the  most  eminent  professors  whom  France 
produces,  -where  the  latest  views  on  science, 
philosophy,,  fiterature,  and  art,  the  mostabstruse 
qiiestions  a>f  antique  law,  language,  and'  archa>- 
<^ogy,  aiv  freely  laid  before  tho  stadeub  by- men 
who,  im  France,  hold  the  highest  position. 
During-  many  months  in  the  year»  eight  or  ten 
lectiws  daily  by  such  professors,  tectares  thrown 
freel)'  open  to  the  public,  would  suffice  al-one  to 
constitute  a source  of'  pride  to  a great  city. 
When,  however,  ii-e  add  to  the  lectures  of  the 
L'ollege  do  France,  the  equally  ftee  lectures  : 
delivered  at  the  Ecolo  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  i 
M.  Taine  has  made  known  his  whole  artistic  j 
philosophy,  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Jardin  1 
des  Plantes^  where  siichmon  as  Milne-Edwards,  ( 
Quatrefag&s,  and  Ohevreul  are  the  worthy 
successors  of  Cuvier  and  his  generation;  the  i| 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Ar-t-s 
et  Metiers,  specially  intended  for  those  in  i' 
pursuit  of  the  industrial  arts  ; the  lectures  at  :j 
the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs  ; the  lectures  at  tj 
tho  Ecole  Centrale  des  Architectes,  where  the 
study  of  architecture  is  followed  in  its  moat  t| 
abstruse  branches  ; the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne  ; at  the  neighbouring  Eoole  de  Droit  u 
to  the  law  students  ; at  the  Ecolo  de  Medecine  il 
and  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie  to  the  medical  ' 
students ; the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Rue  da  - i 
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Lille  on  Oriental  languages,  on  arclieeology  at 
the  BibHoth6que  Nationale, — a list  far  from 
complete,  but  recently  added  to  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  free  artistic  loctares  delivered  at  the 
Louvre.  When  we  sum  up  all  these  extraor- 
dinary facilities  afforded  to  the  merest  outsider, 
— bo  he  young  or  old,  Frenchman  or  not, — to 
pursue  in  Paris  any  branch  of  study  in  which  he 
may  be  interested,  it  is  not,  we  think,  exactly 
correct,  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
branches  of  study  are  represented  in  Paris,  to 
designate  the  French  capital  as  a city  of 
pleasure.  City  of  pleasure,  indeed,  it  is,  if  work 
be,  as  it  is  in  reality,  true  enjoyment ; and  in  this 
sense  Paris  has  been  the  home  of  riot  ever 
since  the  days  when  Dante  crossed  the  Alps  to 
seek  in  the  then  already-faraous  Paris  Univer- 
sity the  learning,  so  much  of  which  had  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  exiled  like  him  in  later 
days  from  his  fatherland. 

New  Paris  is,  after  all,  but  the  creation  of  all 
this  fervour  of  the  past,  the  continuation  of  the 
traditions  earnestly  handed  down  through  gene- 
rations of  change  and  turmoil.  Paris  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  having  been  governed  by  a 
succession  of  rulers  whose  aim  it  baa  been  to 
make  their  capital  the  centre  of  intelligence  of 
the  world.  Those  who  know  the  French  capital 
well,  even  though  they  may  be  Englishmen, 
can  excuse  Victor  Hugo  for  his  love  of,  and 
belief  in,  the  superiority  of  the  city  with  the 
history  of  which  his  name  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. To  this  belief,  instilled  largely  into  the 
inhabitants,  is  due  the  ease  with  which  the 
■municipality  are  enabled  to  carry  out  tbeir 
plans.*  The  largest  municipal  loans  are 
greedily  taken  up  by  the  thrifty  population, 
and  hence  funds  are  never  wanting. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  COLOUR  TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Ox  none  of  the  subsidiary  arts  connected  with 
■architecturo  has  there  been  in  modern  practice 
•60  little  agreement  with  all  ancient  rules  and 
customs  as  on  this.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
any  one  has  conceded  that  the  duty  of  architects 
ss  to  give  the  best  possible  combination  of  form 
and  colour,  and  that  the  completest  form  of 
architecture  is  that  which  affords  examples  of 
such  a combination. 

For  the  last  three  centuries  architects  have 
■shown  almost  a contempt  for  colour,  to  such  a 
<legree,  indeed,  that  the  world,  till  lately,  was 
taught  to  believe  that  purity  of  style  and 
-absence  of  colour  always  went  together;  and 
that  it  was  only  a vulgar  and  uneducated  eye 
■which  saw  the  greatest  evidence  of  good  and 
■matured  thought  in  the  harmonious  application 
■of  colour  and  form.  Our  sculptors  encouraged 
this  feeling  by  their  dislike  to  the  application  of 
•colour  to  their  work,  even  -when  it  was  purely 
■architectural.  Both  architects  and  sculptors 
found  it  convenient,  apparently,  to  disencumber 
themselves  of  one-half  of  the  responsibilities  of 
their  calling,  and  escaped  all  obligation  of 
studying  the  laws  of  colour,  or  of  entering  on 
the  large  field  of  its  application  to  architecture  ; 
whilst  our  painters,  partly  because  they  lacked 
the  opportunity,  partly,  it  is  true,  because  their 
■art  had  ceased  to  be  exercised  for  the  public 
benefit  in  the  old  sense,  had  ceased  to  regard  wall- 
painting  as  their  legitimate  work,  and  had  so 
completely  sunk  into  the  habit  of  treating  only 
small  subjects  in  a small  way,  that  it  will  take 
an  age  to  develop  in  them  the  power  of  dealing 
properly  ■with  those  large  wall  spaces  which 
'present  them  with  the  grandest  opportunity  of 
•achieving  real  distinction.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  those  who  argue  against  the  applica- 
tion of  colour  to  architecture,  do  so  without  the 
authority  their  ancestors  would  have  given 
them.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
■devoted  to  this  point;  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion,  and  in  the  end,  though  there 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
•extent  to  which  colour  was  applied  by  the 
■Greeks  and  Romans,  there  has  been  none  as  to 
the  fact  that,  at  any  rate,  some  introduction  of 
colour  was  wcll-nigh  invariable  in  their  work. 
Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  apology  for  the  colouring  of 
the  Greek  Court  at  the  Cr>-stal  Palace  contains, 
in  a small  compass,  quite  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  how  strong  is  the  ground  of  those  who 
maintain  the  necessity  of  colour  in  Classic 
buildings  ; and  equally  valuable  is  the  report, 
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drawn  np  by  the  committee  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  the  colouring  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  with  Professor  Faraday’s  analysis  of 
portions  of  the  coatings  of  marbles  brought 
from  several  ancient  buildings  in  Athens,  upon 
all  of  which  he  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
colour  was  extensively  and  generally  applied. 
Professor  Semper,  of  Berlin,  in  treating  of  the 
origin  of  architectural  polychromy,  proves  that 
the  Syrians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Chinese, 
Indians,  Jews,  Phcenicians,  and  Greeks,  all  nsed 
colour  in  their  architecture  and  sculpture  ; [and 
wc  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  country  which  has  been  in  any  way  remark- 
able for  its  architectural  monuments  in  which 
the  necessity  of  the  combination  has  been 
ignored  or  forgotten.  This  statement  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  subject  so  far  as  it  affects  all 
ancient  schools  of  art. 

If  we  turn  to  later  times  wo  shall  discover 
in  all  the  schools  of  Medimval  artists  a still 
greater  and  more  pronounced  adhesion  to  the 
same  principle.  It  seems,  indeed,  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  there^are  moat  abundant 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  seldom  satisfied  until  they 
had  covered  their  walls  with  colour, — in  one 
place,  with  that  in  which  nature  has  been  so 
lavish  in  marble  and  precious  stones  ; in  another, 
with  the  artificial  tints  of  tiles  and  bricks ; in 
another,  with  the  bright  stencilling  of  gay 
diapers  over  entire  walls ; or,  lastly,  in  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  story,  or  legend,  or 
history,  by  the  aid  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  day. 

If  we  look,  for  instance,  to  Italy,  we  shall  see 
what  a lesson  these  artists  have  left  us.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua, 
designed  by  Giotto,  and  then  painted  by  him 
with  his  own  hands  in  such  a fashion  that,  to 
the  present  day,  this  simple  little  room, — some 
20  ft.  by  40  ft.  in  its  dimensions, — is  one  of  the 
greatest  pilgrimage  places  in  Enropo  for  all 
lovers  of  Christian  art  ; and  again,  in  that 
far  grander  work,  the  noblo  church,  so  finely 
stationed  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
at  Assisi,  we  see  how  Cimabiie,  Simone  Memmi, 
Giotto,  and  many  others,  helped  to  cover  with 
pictures,  conceived  in  a really  divine  spirit,  the 
walls  which  would  otherwise,  no  doubt,  have 
been  resplendent  with  the  less  artistic,  but  still 
most  effective,  labours  of  the  patient  stenciller. 
The  same  lesson  is  taught  if  we  look  at  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  see  how  Andrea 
Orcagna,  that  great  architect,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  poet,  and  beside  him  a succession  of  artists, 
among  whom  we  count  Buffalmacco,  Simone 
Memmi,  Giotto,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  helped 
each  in  his  turn  in  this  illumination  of  archi- 
tecture; or  at  the  Church  and  Refectory  of 
Sta.  Croce,  and  the  Church  and  Chapter-house 
of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  crypt  of  San 
Miniato,  Florence ; or  at  that  masterpiece  of 
decorative  art, — St.  Mark’s,  Venice, — where 
precious  marbles  and  mosaics,  rich  in  gold  and 
bright  colour,  almost  dazzle  the  eye  with  their 
magnificence,  but  combine  to  make  an  interior 
in  which  none  can  fail  to  admit  that  the  effect 
of  the  mere  architecture  of  the  building  has 
been  extraordinarily  enhanced. 

Nor  was  such  practice  as  this  peculiar  to 
Medimval  artists ; for  the  earlier  Renaissance 
men  had  the  same  feeling  in  some  degree,  and 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  has  shown  us  in  his  exquisite 
paintings  in  the  chapel  of  the  Riccardi  Palace 
at  Florence,  and  Perugino  and  Raffaelle  in  the 
Stanzo  of  the  Vatican,  how  their  work  might 
be  best  adoraed. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Italy,  the  land  par 
excellence  of  coloiir,  that  men  had  a true  appre- 
ciation of  its  value.  It  need  hardly  be  told 
how  St.  Louie,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
French  kingdom,  covered  the  walls  of  the 
Sainte  Cbapelle  of  Paris'  with  gold  and  colour 
and  mosaic,  and  filled  its  windows  with  stained 
glass  of  the  richest  hues,  so  that  to  the  present 
day  it  is  an  example  of  the  most  gorgeous 
colouring  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ; or  how,  in 
England,  when  our  monarchs  wished  to  rival 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  St.  Louis,  they  gave, 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  an 
example  equally  sumptuous  and  rich  in  colour; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  not  only  in  our  cathe- 
drals, but  in  almost  every  parish  church 
throughout  our  country,  traces  of  more  or  less 
coloTiring  are  found  to  have  existed  over  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  walla.  Taking  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  every  one  will  allow 
that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  the  intention  of  all 
architects,  as  far  as  possible,  to  combine  colour 
with  form,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  was  j 


accomplished.  There  were  two  great  and 
distinct  orders  of  architectural  colourists, — the 
constructional  and  the  decorative.  The  first 
were  those  who  built  their  walls  partially  or 
altogether  with  coloured  materials ; the  second, 
those  who  so  built  them  that  colour  might  after- 
wards be  added,  and  with  an  especial  view  to 
its  introduction.  It  is  of  the  works  of  the 
former  of  these  two  classes  that  it  is  right  to 
speak  first,  because  the  way  in  which  they  did 
their  work  was,  on  the  whole,  a more  thoroughly 
enduring  and  proper  way  than  that  of  the  other 
school.  It  was  also  more  definitely  the  works 
of  architects. 

The  works  of  the  constructional  school  of 
architectural  colourists  must  be  subdivided  into 
two  classes  : — (1.)  Those  in  which  the  coloured 
materials  were  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
walls,  and  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the 
whole  fabric  ; and  (2.)  those  in  which  the  walls 
were  covered  ■with  decoration,  such  as  mosaic, 
or  tiles,  or  thin  veneers  of  marble,  which  bad 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  structural 
requirements.  The  first  class  was  that  which 
was,  on  the  whole,  both  the  best  and  the  moat 
frequently  adopted.  The  few  examples  which 
we  see  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  generally 
throughout  the  North  of  Europe,  belong  to  it. 
The  poverty  of  England  in  coloured  stones  or 
marbles  will  account  sufficiently  for  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  the  examples  we  can  adduce. 
Among  them  are  many  of  the  Northamptonshire 
churches, — as  Irehester,  Strixton,  and  St.  Peter’s, 
Northampton, — which  are  built  with  horizontal 
bands  or  courses  of  dark-red  and  light  stones 
used  alternately;  in  other  districts  wo  find 
courses  of  stones  and  flint  alternately,  as  in  the 
church  of  Penton  Newsey,  near  Andover,  and 
in  a gateway  at  Rochester.  In  others  flint  and 
stone  are  used,  but  with  inferior  effect,  in  a 
regular  chequer-work  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wall.  In  the  church  standing  close  to  the 
north  side  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  a course  of 
chequer-work  of  flint  and  stone  is  introduced 
under  one  string-course,  and  two  courses  of 
flint,  separated  by  one  of  stono  under  another. 
The  churches  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk 
abound  in  examples  of  tracery,  and  other  devices 
formed  by  cutting  out  patterns  in  the  stone,  and 
filling  them  in  with  carefully-cut  and  faced 
flints  of  very  dark  colour,  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  elaborate  system  of  decoration  in  two  tints. 
In  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  the 
groining  is  executed  in  chalk,  with  occasional 
lines  of  dark  stono  at  regular  intervals.  Our 
red-brick  buildings  are  constantly  diapered  with 
patterns  in  black.  The  interiors  of  our  churches, 
when  not  painted,  were  usually  left  with  the 
natural  colour  of  all  the  stonework, — whether 
■wrought  or  not, — visible  on  the  interior,  an 
arrangement  which,  though  rough  and  rugged 
in  character,  certainly  gives  a great  amount  of 
natural  colour  in  a low  key,  but  infinitely  more 
agreeable  to  tbo  eye  than  the  cold  expanse  of 
plaster  generally  visible  in  new  public  build- 
ings. Finally,  throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  use  of  polished  marble  columns,  of  a 
colour  much  darker  than  that  of  the  materials 
of  the  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  all  the  best  English  work,  and  cannot  pro- 
perly be  omitted  in  any  catalogue  of  modes  of 
coloured  construction. 

Every  one  of  these  arrangements  is  noticeable 
as  having  been  introduced  intentionally,  and 
with  a sole  view  to  variety  of  colour.  In 
France,  examples  arc  much  more  numerous 
than  in  England,  and  the  very  interesting 
church  at  Yezelay  is  an  early  instance  of  the 
alternated  nse  of  dark  and  light  stones  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  the  exterior.  Sta.  Maria  in 
Capitolio,  at  Cologne,  has  some  good  remains  of 
the  same  kind;  and  St.  Anne’s  Kloster,  at 
Lubeck,  is  built  with  alternate  courses  of  red 
brick  and  stone.  It  is  in  Italy,  however,  that 
we  find  the  most  plentiful  store  of  examples  of 
this  kind  of  work,  of  which  a few  may  be 
mentioned.  The  cathedral,  baptistery,  and  the 
buildings  generally,  in  Pisa  and  Lucca,  are 
built  both  inside  and  out,  with  white  stone 
courses,  with  thin  courses  of  black  marble 
occurring  at  about  every  fourth  course.  This 
is  a very  delicate  and  effective  mode  of  dividing 
the  wall  space.  The  baptistery  and  campanile 
of  the  cathedral  at  Pistoia,  and  the  campanile 
of  Siena,  are  built  in  almost  equal  courses 
of  black  and  white.  In  Genoa  we  find  the 
same  equal  division  of  the  courses  in  the 
fac^ades  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  churches 
of  San  Matteo  and  San  Stefano.  At  Bergamo 
the  porch  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  is  executed 
in  red,  white,  and  grey  marble.  It  is  of  three 
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divisions  in  height,  the  highest  stage  being 
entirely  of  grey  marble  j the  middle  stage  has 
all  the  moulded  parts  of  red,  and  the  arches 
and  the  spandrels  of  grey  marble ; the  space  at 
the  back  of  the  porch  and  over  its  main  arch 
are  bnilt  in  equal  courses  of  red  and  white 
marble ; the  groining  is  in  black,  red,  and 
•white  marble,  htted  to  diamond-shaped  panels, 
and  all  the  shafts  are  of  red  marble.  The 
whole  design  depends  for  effect  almost  entirely 
upon  the  arrangement  and  counter-changing  of 
the  three  primary  colours,  the  white  becoming 
by  age  sufficiently  yellow  to  take  its  place  very 
well  as  one  of  them.  Similar  to  this  in  the 
colours  of  its  marbles  is  the  thirteenth-century 
front  of  the  Broletto  or  town-hall  at  Como ; 
but  here  the  courses  are  very  irregular  iu  their 
height,  and  not  arranged  upon  any  symmetrical 
rule.  The  campanile  of  the  cathedral  at 
riorence  is  the  last  example  of  this  class  that 
need  be  mentioned,  and  it  is  the  very  finest  of 
all ; here  the  component  colonrs  are  red  marble 
of  Perugia,  green  serpentine,  and  white  marble 
(the  two  latter  have  the  effect  at  a slight 
distance  of  being  black  and  yellow)  ; but  these 
colours  are  farther  varied  by  the  introduction 
of  very  elaborate  patterns  inlaid  in  delicate 
marble  mosaic  on  almost  every  available  space, 
whilst  glass  mosaic  is  introduced  behind  sculp- 
ture in  the  stages  near  the  ground,  iu  order  to 
make  the  figures  as  distinct  as  possible.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  in  this  unsurpassed 
work  Giotto  showed  not  only  his  sense  of  the 
value  of  colour,  hut  equally  his  feeling  for  true 
architectural  proportion.  No  building  was  ever 
more  carefully  designed  in  this  way,  and  the 
result  is  so  great  a success  iu  outline,  in  detail, 
and  in  colour,  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
worthy  of  study  of  any  work  in  Europe.  Here 
it  may  bo  observed,  that  in  the  doorways  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  we  have  examples  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  of  sculpture  of  foliage  and 
figures  in  marble  set  off  by  a ground  filled  in 
entirely  by  mosaic,  similar  in  idea  to  the  way 
in  which  figures  are  set  upon  a mosaic  ground 
in  Giotto’s  work  at  Florence. 

In  the  great  church  of  SanPetronio,  at  Bologna, 
the  flat  space  between  the  two  stone-moulded 
plinths  is  of  red  marble,  and  above  the  plinths 
the  walls  are  all  of  red  brick.  This  coloured 
plinth  is  very  fine  in  its  effect,  and  dignifies  the 
•whole  building.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  and  the  house  called  the  Ca’  d’Oro,  at 
Venice,  are  examples  of  a coloured  chequer- 
work  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall.  Iu 
the  Ducal  Palace  this  is  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a regular  diaper  divided  by  lines  of  white  and 
grey  marble.  The  monument  of  Can  Signorio, 
one  of  the  Scaliger  family,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Sta.  Maria  I’Antica  at  Verona,  is  a good  e.xamplo 
of  the  successful  application  of  coloured  mate- 
rials to  works  of  delicate  detu’l.  Ibis  a lofty 
erection,  composed  of  a great  canopied  monu- 
ment in  the  centre,  with  a number  of  smaller 
canopied  niches  rising  out  of  it,  or  standing 
upon  shafts  around  it.  The  base  is  all  of  red 
marble,  the  niches  have  red  marble  columns, 
white  gables,  and  red  pyramids  above  them. 
The  central  mass  is  mainly  of  a yellowish  tint, 
with  white  marble  niches  and  pinnacles  of  red 
marble,  and,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
colours  are  counterchanged,  the  effect  is  very 
good.  The  west  doorway  of  Sta.  Anastasia, 
and  the  north  doorway  of  San  Fermo  Maggiore, 
both  at  Verona,  are  beautiful  examples  of  the 
simple  alternation  of  -white,  red,  and  grey 
marbles  in  the  jambs  and  arches  ; and  in  both 
these  cases  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  effect 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  delicacy  and  harmony 
of  the  tints  of  the  marble  employed,  and  to  the 
absence  of  the  very  violent  contrasts  of  colour 
which  are  sometimes  seen. 

There  are  other  examples  of  buildings  deco- 
rated with  inlaid  ornaments  which  belong  to 
this  class ; such  are  some  of  the  French 
churches,  as,  those  throughout  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  of  which  we  may  select  as  a typical 
eiampleXotreDame-du-Port,  Clermont  Ferrand. 
Here  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  of  uniform 
colour,  the  windows  have  alternate  voussoira  of 
light  and  dark  stone,  and  the  wail  above  them 
is  entirely  covered  with  a mosaic  diaper;  the 
walls  are  crowned  with  a heavy  comice  sup- 
ported on  corbels,  between  each  of  which  the 
space  is  filled  in  with  a star  in  mos.aic.  Similar 
eiampka  occur  at  St.  Etienne,  Nevers,'  in 
Poitou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  fre- 
quently in  volcanic  districts  where  dark  and 
light  materials,  tufa  and  scoria?,  abound  and 
suggest  the  treatment  which  has  been  adopted. 
.Some  of  the  churches  at  Pisa  are  very  beauti- 


fully and  delicately  enriched  by  inlaying.  The 
little  Church  of  San  Matteo  has  round  all  its 
arches  inlaid  chevrons,  diamonds,  or  triangles, 
and  a line  of  inlaying  under  the  moulded  eaves 
cornice  of  the  aisle.  The  front  of  San  Michele, 
also  in  Pisa,  is  covered  with  inlaid  patterns 
filling  in  the  spandrels,  or  following  ail  the 
architectural  lines  of  the  arcadiug  with  which 
the  whole  upper  part  is  covered;  similar  inlaid 
patterns  are  to  be  seen  between  corbels  under 
the  tympanum  of  the  south  door  of  Sau  Paolo, 
Pistoia.  An  inlaid  pattern  is  carried  along 
under  the  string-course  below  the  aisle  windows 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  and  here,  as  in  the 
other  examples  which  have  been  given,  the 
inlaid  material  is  dark,  on  the  white  ground  of 
the  stone  wall,  and  the  object  of  its  intro- 
duction was,  no  doubt,  to  give  as  much  emphasis 
as  possible  to  important  features.  In  the  case 
of  the  windows  at  Lucca  the  label  is  of  dark 
marble,  •\vhil3t  the  rest  of  the  head  of  the  win- 
dow is  wliite.  In  the  Church  of  San  Domenico, 
Perugia,  a window-arch  is  built  of  grey  stone, 
with  occasional  vouseoirs  of  red,  and  on  these, 
in  order  to  make  them  as  consincuous  as  possible, 
small  rosettes  are  carved.  Another  window  in 
the  same  church  has  alternate  voussoirs  of  red 
and  white  stone,  and  a red  shaft  for  a monial. 
In  the  Palazzo  Publico,  of  Perugia,  the  cornices 
and  strings  have  ranges  of  corbels,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  filled  iu  with  red  marble  to 
make  the  shadow  deeper  and  more  effective  ; 
in  the  windows,  the  shafts  are  of  red  marble ; 
and  in  the  doorway  the  tympanum  is  of  red 
marble  with  figures  in  white  in  front  of  it.  The 
west  front  of  Lucca  Cathedral  is  inlaid  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner,  the  upper  part  with 
illustrations  of  field  si^orts,  and  the  lower  part 
with  geometrical  patterns.  Here,  too,  and  in 
Giotto’s  campanile  at  Florence,  the  stafts  them- 
selves are  inlaid  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  work. 

In  the  arcades  outside  the  walls  of  San  Fermo 
Maggiore,  and  in  the  windows  of  the  little 
church  opposite  the  cathedral  at  Verona,  great 
effect  is  produced  by  the  ingenious  combination 
of  brick  and  stone ; and  throughout  the  North 
of  Italy  examples  of  this  sort  of  arraugement  of 
colour  occur,  and  there  are  none  more  easy  of 
imitation  or  reproduction  with  good  effect  at  the 
present  day  and  in  our  own  country.  In  Santa 
Antonio,  at  Padua,  an  arcade  of  brick  and  stone 
in  the  west  front  has  all  its  spandrels  filled  in 
with  red  marble  ; and  the  case  of  the  east  end 
of  the  church  at  Mnrano  will  be  rcniemborcd 
by  all  who  have  read  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “Stones 
of  Venice.”  Here  the  substance  of  the  walls 
is  red  brick  for  a few  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  above  that  a rather  coarse  yellow  brick ; 
red  brick  is  used  in  place  of  labels,  ic.,  to  define 
the  arches;  the  shafts  are  of  various  marbles  ; 
and  courses  of  marble,  cut  in  triangles,  and 
alternately  coloured  aud  caiwed,  are  also  intro- 
duced. The  examples  here  given  arc  enough  to 
show,  at  any  rate,  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
love  of  colour  in  the  Middle  Ages  throughout 
Europe.  It  -would  bo  somewhat  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  examination  of  such  a subject  from 
an  architectural  side  to  go  at  any  length  into 
the  mode  of  decorative  painting,  which  was 
almost  universally  adopted  at  the  same  time. 
In  this  apjflication  of  colour  all  countries  agree, 
and  there  is  hardly  room  to  donbt  the  beauty 
and  expediency  of  the  practice.  The  passage 
to  the  chapter-house  at  Salisbury,  the  early 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Guildford,  the  cha]>els  at 
the  east  end  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  arc 
interesting  English  examples  of  early  work. 
The  Norfolk  screens  and  roofs  are  still  more 
interesting  and  beautiful  works  of  the  richest 
description,  and  so  numerous  were  these  that  at 
one  time  no  church  seems  to  have  been  thought 
furnished  which  had  none  of  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration. These  had  every  portion  of  their 
moulded  surfaces  adorned  in  the  richest  way 
with  gold  and  colours,  whilst  their  solid  panels 
were  covei'ed  with  pictures  of  single  figures  or 
subjects.  English  roofs  were  decorated  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  of  these  the  finest  examples 
are  iu  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  Church.  If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of 
illuminated  manuscripts  we  shall  find  views  of 
towns  in  which  whole  houses  are  decorated  with 
, masses  of  colour  on  the  outside  to  distinguish 
I them  from  their  neighbours.  And  in  rather 
I later  times,  as  we  see  in  Florence,  in  Brescia, 
at  Augsburg,  at  Meran,  and  often  elsewhere, 
most  brilliant  effects  were  produced  by  painting 
subjects  on  the  external  walls  of  palaces  and 
houses.  But,  generally  speaking,  beautiful  as 
this  sort  of  decoration  was,  it  erred  rather  in 


ignoring  to  a considerable  extent  the  architec- 
ture which  it  adorned, — unlike  the  earlier 
works  where  the  effort  of  the  colourist  was 
usually  aud  rightly  to  make  all  the  mouldings 
or  members  of  the  work  decorated  more  distinct 
and  intelligible  than  they  can  be  in  the  absence 
of  colour.  Without  coloured  illustrations  of  an 
elaborate  description  it  would  he  impossible  to 
explain  any  or  all  the  features  of  architectui'al 
polychrome.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  subject  is  one  not  only  of  interest  to 
architects,  but  of  importance  to  all  who  care  for 
architecture,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  works 
such  as  those  which  have  here  been  shortly  re- 
ferred to  should  bo  passed  over  by  the  student 
or  amateur  of  architecture,  as  though  they  had 
no  interest  for  us,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  modern  schools  of  architecture 
cannot  with  safety  ignore  so  interesting  a de- 
velopment of  the  art.  A.  T.  S. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  TWO  HISTORIC 
BUILDINGS. 

The  nrcliitectural  interest  of  the  palace  which 
the  Christian-persecutiug  Emperor  Diocletian 
built  iu  his  native  province  of  Dalmatia,  at  Spala- 
tro,  or,  as  now  more  generally  called,  Spalato,  on 
the  now  deserted  Adriatic  coast,  is  familiar  to  all 
members  of  the  profession.  Only  very  recently 
Professor  Freeman,  in  his  learned  work  on  the 
“ Neighbour  Lands  of  Venice,” — reviewed  in 
ihese  columns  at  the  time  of  its  publication, — 
devoted  a considerable  share  of  attention  to 
this  sadly-ruined  relic  of  Classic  art,  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  development  of 
modern  architecture.  Buried  in  a remote  part 
of  the  world  on  the  further  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian  is  rarely 
visited  by  any  but  the  most  enterprising 
travellers.  At  all  periods,  situated  in  the  half- 
deserted,  wild  border-land  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  ruin  and  neglect  have,  generation 
after  generation,  crept  over  the  pile  in  the 
sixteen  centuries  of  its  existence.  The  work  of 
time  has,  however,  of  late  begun  to  tell  cruelly 
upon  its  stones,  and  the  Austrian  Government- 
not  long  since,  consulted  on  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  archi- 
tectural relics  of  the  Empire  unhesitatingly 
gave  its  consent.  The  works  are,  it  would 
appear,  now  progressing  favourably,  as  we 
gather  from  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  a 
few  days  since  at  Vienna  in  the  rooms  of  the 
CEsterreichisches  Museum,  by  Professor  Alois 
Hauser,  entrusted  by  tbe  Minister  of  Public 
Instrucfciou  with  the  restoration. 

The  first  work  undertaken  was  to  repair  the 
original  mausoleum,  now  the  cathedral.  This  is 
a domed  building,  in  shape  octagonal  exteriorly, 
circular  interiorly  ; the  cupola,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, differs  from  that  of  the  Pantheon  in 
having  no  central  opening.  As  the  lecturer 
pointed  out  the  work  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  Romano-Italian  masons,  but 
by  Orientals,  perhaps  Greeks,  since  the  masons’ 
mark.s  are  all  in  Greek  characters.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  mausoleum  into  a church 
greatly  injured  the  building,  though  a large 
element  of  artistic  grace  was  undoubtedly 
gained  by  tbe  addition  of  the  beautiful  Roman- 
esque pulpit  and  the  rich  doors.  Further 
injuries  to  the  pediment  were  also  caused 
by  the  erection  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  tbe 
Romanesque  tower.  In  the  restoration,  how- 
ever, the  double  character  of  mausoleum  and 
cathedral  has  been  rigorously  retained.  With 
the  restoration  of  the  building,  Professor 
Hauser  urges  the  necessity  of  the  isolation  of 
the  cathedral  from  the  viu-ious  huts  and  other 
parasitical  excrescences  which  in  the  coui’se  of 
centuries  havegrouped  themselves  picturesquely 
round  the  central  pile,  a measure  which,  fully 
carried  out,  would  unquestionably  bring  to  light 
a great  deal  of  antique  work  at  present  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  the  restorers.  The  restoration 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  also  urgently 
required  attention.  With  this  view  the  cathe- 
dral was  closed  two  years  ago.  It  would  appear 
that  this  measure  caused  no  small  amount  of 
local  bad  feeling,  the  great  /esta  of  St.  Doeno, 
which  takes  place  in  June,  being  thus  inter- 
fered with.  The  authorities,  however,  were 
fully  able  to  explain  their  reasons  for  closing 
the  church  on  the  score  of  the  danger  to  the 
public  arising  from  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
interior,  large  pieces  of  cornice  and  plaster 
constantly  being  detached  at  the  slightest 
shock.  The  material  employed  for  the  restora- 
tion,— which,  it  •R’ill  be  seen,  has  not  been  cota 
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menced  a day  too  soon, — is  a fine-grained  lime- 
stone,  much  resembling  marble  in  texture.  The 
only  Roman  window  (above  the  entrance), 
found  walled  up,  has  again  been  opened,  and 
the  director  of  the  restorations  holds  out  the 
hope  that  by  next  year  the  whole  will  be 
entirely  completed.  The  restoration  of  the 
Romanesque  tower  will,  however,  take  longer 
than  was  at  first  calculated,  as,  in  consequence 
of  its  ruinous  condition,  the  two  upper  stories 
will  have  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

At  the  very  opposite  end  of  the  vast 
Austrian  Empire  in  picturesque  Prague,  which 
bears  so  well  the  religious  traditions  which  con- 
nect the  capital  of  Bohemia  w'ith  the  stirring 
early  days  of  the  Reformation,  when  IIuss  and 
Jerome  and  Ziska  prepared  the  way  for  Luther, 
it  ha.s  been  decided  that  one  of  the  oldest  me- 
morials of  the  city,  the  Altneusynagoge,  shall 
at  length  be  restored.  Buried  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  Ghetto  of  the  Bohemian  capital,  this 
hoary  monument,  shroirded  in  the  dust  of  ages, 
might  well  pass  with  the  unitiated  as  in  reality 
founded,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  the  Jews 
who  fled  from  the  terrible  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  professional  critic,  however,  sees 
in  the  Altneusynagoge  of  Prague  a Gothic 
thirteenth-century  building,  though  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  foundations  may  be  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  The  decrepitude  of 
the  pile  has  at  length,  it  would  appear,  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  experts,  and  in  spite  of  the 
outcry  of  the  synagogue  authorities  at  the  threat- 
ened sacrilege,  a complete  examination  has  been 
made  of  the  interior, — an  examination  which, 
in  addition  to  revealing  the  urgent  necessity  of 
repairs,  has  brought  to  light  a number  of  most 
interesting,  and  till  now  entirely  unknown,  de- 
tails of  the  interior  decoration,  concealed  under  a 
thick  crust  of  dirt,  dust,  smoke,  and  thousands 
of  cobwebs  which  had  gathered  during  cen- 
turies on  the  walls  and  vaulting.  Tradition  for 
generations  has  venerated  this  brown  grime  as 
the  blood-stain  left  by  the  terrible  massacre  of 
the  Jews  which  took  place  in  the  synagogue  in 
1389.  The  examination  recently  made  has 
revealed  that  the  vaulting  was  originally  richly 
painted,niimerou8  inscriptions  in  ancient  Hebraic 
characters  having  been  brought  to  light.  The 
carving  of  many  of  the  capitals  reveals  a wealth 
of  beauty  hitherto  unpercoivedj  the  sculpture 
of  the  flowers  and  fruit  represented  being 
described  by  the  commission  as  indication  of  a 
refined  study  of  nature  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
known artist  who  executed  these  long-concealed 
treasures  of  Gothic  ai't.  Several  interesting 
and  early  windows  have  been  discovered,  to- 
gether with  numerous  other  interior  details,  all 
of  which  have  been  photographed.  At  the 
close  of  last  year  a further  meeting  of  the 
authorities  was  held,  when  it  was  determined 
that  the  restoration  should  be  forthwith  com- 
menced ; the  necessary  repairs  to  be  first  exe- 
cuted, but  all  restorations  to  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  original  design.  The  high- 
pitched  shingled  roof  will,  when  the  weather 
permits,  be  removed,  and  carefully  restored. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  works  of  the 
antique  Pulverthurm,  and  the  Prague  Cathedral, 
both  at  present  irndorgoing  the  process  of 
restoration,  the  artistic  public  seem  to  feel 
assured  that  the  repairs  to  be  executed  in  the 
old  Jewish  synagogue  at  Prague  will  be  faith- 
fully and  honestly  carried  out. 


VITRIFIED  BUILDING. 

In  an  article  on  “ Earthen  Monoliths,”  and 
in  relation  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Scliliemann 
and  his  interesting  statements  as  to  the  vitrifying 
of  buildings  in  situ  which  had  been  built  with 
unbiirned  bricks,  we  expressed  a wish  that 
some  of  our  archmological  readers  might  furnish 
us  with  some  British  instances  of  a reliable 
character  of  early  date  in  which  vitrification 
was  adopted.  Wo  alluded  to  statements  made 
to  us,  and  to  the  mention  of  brick  or  earthen 
structures  which  were  said  to  have  been  vitri- 
fied in  situ  in  Scotland,  but  in  recent  works  of 
a respectable  character,  and  wherein  one  might 
expect  to  find  some  details  of  these  vitrified 
buildings,  no  particulars  are  given  of  them. 
Wo  find,  however,  in  casting  about,  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  subject  of 
early  vitrified  structnres  or  forts  was  attract- 
ing notice  in  Edinbnrgh  and  also  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  London.  In  1777  Mr.  John  Williams, 
mineral  engineer,  published  a pamphlet,  and 
in  the  same  year  transmitted  a paper  to 


the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London, 
by  Dr.  James  Anderson,  of  Monkshill,  giving 
an  account  of  certain  vitrified  materials  on 
the  tops  of  several  hills  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  These  gentlemen  are  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  the  materials  in  question  are  the 
remains  of  fortifications,  and  that  their  vitrifi- 
cation was  produced  by  fire  employed  by  the 
builders  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  their 
component  parts.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  and  a 
Mr.  Thomas  West,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered these  as  vestiges  of  an  ancient  volcano. 
As  many  of  the  theories  of  the  mere  literary 
antiquaries  of  the  last  century  were  fanciful  and 
conjectural,  it  need  not  be  wondered  that  the 
subject  of  the  Scotch  vitrifications  gave  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Several  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  who  examined  specimens 
of  the  burnt  matter  pronounced  them  real  lava, 
while  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrgh,  supposed  this  so- 
called  lava  and  the  whole  of  one  of  the  hills  to 
have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  the  operation  of  intestine  fire. 

In  1790  came  forward  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser 
Tytler,  F.R.S.,  Edinburgh,  to  settle  the  matter 
from  his  ow’u  point  of  view,  his  curiosity  being  ; 
excited  by  the  different  opinions  of  those  alluded 
to  above.  Mr.  Tytler,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  examined  several  hills  where  these 
extraordinary  vitrified  structures  existed,  but 
his  ambitious  paper  chiefiy  relates  to  Craigh- 
Patrick,  near  Inverness.  There  ie  no  special 
mention  of  brick  materials,  or  prepared  earth 
or  moulded  clay  in  connexion  with  the  Craigh- 
Patrick  vitrifications  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Tytler. 
The  stone  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is 
said  to  be  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
same  materials,  but  do  not  exhibit  any  appear- 
ance of  the  effects  of  fire.  The  stone  is 
described  as  a “mixed  mass  of  differently- 
coloured  granite,  greyish  or  speckled  quartz, 
and  the  common  white  quartz.  Unlike  the 
volcanic  tufas,  it  contains  neither  pumice  nor 
burnt  matter,  but  undergoes  a total  change, 
and  suffers  an  imperfect  vitrification  when 
exposed  to  fire.”  There  were  no  basalts  found 
in  the  vicinity.  In  respect  of  the  vitrified 
matter  forming  the  outer  wall,  Mr.  Tytler 
asserts  that  in  no  place  was  there  a complete 
fusion.  In  referring  next  to  some  of  the  hills 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams  he  observes  that 
the  marks  of  vitrification  seem  inconsiderable 
in  number  compared  with  those  that  have  not 
been  at  all  affected  by  fire.  He  infers  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  partial  appearances  of 
vitrification  are  not  proofs  of  an  ancient  mode  of 
building,  in  which  fire  was  employed  as  a cement, 
but  its  accidental  effects  on  the  structures  com- 
posed of  combustible  and  fusible  materials.  We 
next  come  to  the  theory  put  forward.  Craigh- 
Patrick  aud  other  hills  are  stated  to  he  composed 
of  stone  that  could  not  bo  quarried  in  square 
blocks,  but  breaks  into  irregnlar  and  generally 
small  fragments.  Hence,  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  form  with  such 
materials  alone  a regular  structure  possfessing 
sufficient  strength,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  mode  of  raising  a ramjtarb  in  such  a situa- 
tion was  by  driving  a double  row  of  stakes 
wai-ped  across  by  boughs  of  trees,  laid  so 
closely  together  as  to  confine  the  materials 
such  as  wood,  earth,  and  stones  of  all  kinds 
aud  sizes,  which  might  be  collected  and  thrown 
between  them.  Against  a building  fire  would 
be  the  most  formidable  engine  of  attack,  and 
if  employed  at  a time  when  there  happened  to 
be  a wind  to  increase  the  heat,  the  stony  parts 
would  necessarily  come  into  fusion  and  pro- 
duce a mass  of  vitrified  matter,  marking  the 
situation  of  the  rampart.  It  is  conjectured 
that  these  fortifications  must  have  been  erected 
in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Roman  occupation  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  were 
evidently  reared  when  mortar  was  nnkaown. 
Now,  whether  these  structures  afford  proof  of 
an  ancient  mode  of  cementing  stone  by  vitri- 
fication, or  arise  through  accidental  circum- 
stances, must  be  more  fully  debated.  Acci- 
dental causes  might,  and  would,  produce  in 
some  cases  the  appearances  described,  hut  the 
vitrification  is  too  general  to  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way. 

In  none  of  the  various  pre-historic  structures 
of  Ireland,  nor  in  the  early  Christian  ones,  are 
there  any  evidences  of  vitrification.  Stones  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  used,  many  of  a 
Cyclopean  character,  but  thickness  of  masonry 
and  close-fitting  of  the  stones  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  mortar  or  other  cementing 
material.  The  round  towers  all  show  that 


mortar  and  grout  were  used  in  their  construc- 
tion ; but  the  period  of  their  erection,  and 
whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  is  a still  debated 
question.  If  these  towers  are  of  Pagan  date,  as 
some  able  and  practical  archceologists  and 
architects  have  contended,  then  in  that  case 
the  dry-wall  masonry  structures  must  be  pushed 
back  to  a still  more  remote  era.  The  raths 
and  other  underground  structures,  though 
earth  ramparted,  were  all  internally  and  below 
of  stone.  There  are  no  early  burned  or  un- 
burued  brick  buildings  in  Ireland ; indeed, 
brick  construction  in  that  country  is  of  very 
late  introduction.  The  Romans  employed 
mortar  in  their  buildings,  and  the  craftsmen 
of  their  legions  in  England  and  Scotland  did 
the  same,  but  no  Roman  legion  ever  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  Ireland.  Scotland  has  always  been 
characteristically  a stone  building  country,  and 
the  same  may  be  written  of  the  North  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Cornwall.  Vitrification 
then,  if  it  ever  obtained  to  any  extent,  must 
have  been  in  pre-Christian  times,  or  at  a time 
when  the  art  of  quarrying  and  cutting  stone  for 
building  uses  was  in  a very-crude  state  in  those 
countries.  Future  excavations  and  archa;olo- 
gical  discoveries  in  the  British  Isles  may  afford 
us  more  light  on  a very  debatable  question. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  beneath 
the  soil  of  Britain  there  are  buried  towns  and 
buildings,  than  to  doubt  that  sites  exist  below 
sites  in  Greece  and  Rome,  rich  in  treasures  of 
the  long  past.  There  have  been  waves  of 
civilisation  and  barbarism  succeeding  each- 
other  in  the  history  of  man  and  the  rise  and. 
fall  of  nations  and  races. 


LYCIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Professor  Benndobf,  the  discoverer  of  the 
valuable  relief  sculptures  of  Gyolbashi,  recently 
gave  a lecture  upon  the  results  of  his  Lycian 
explorations  to  the  members  of  the  Scientific 
Club  of  Vienna.  Referring  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  where  he  carried  out  his. 
explorations,  the  Professor  said  that  Lycia, 
situated  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
like  the  southeru  part  of  Tyrol,  a bald,  rocky 
region,  which  formed  a plateau  1,800  ft.  above- 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  hills  rising  COO  ft. 
higher.  For  centuries  the  country  has  formed 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  very  thickly 
peopled.  The  pursuits  of  the  population  are 
chiefly  pastoral  aud  agricultural,  but  the  people 
are  very  indolent  aud  poor.  More  than  2,000 
years  ago  this  mountain  plateau  was  inhabited 
by  a far  superior  race.  Somewhere  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  before  Christ,  a 
Lycian  monarch,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
erected  there  a mausoleum  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  There  were  four  strong  outer  walls, 
built  of  large  blocks  of  masonry,  each  wall 
being  24  mtitres  long  by  5 metres  in  height. 
They  enclosed  a donjon-like  structure,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a colossal  stone  sarco- 
phagus, nearly  10  ft.  high,  and  completely 
covered  with  sculptures.  There  is  no  doubt 
this  formed  the  burial-place  of  the  Lycian 
royal  family  of  the  period.  The  entrance  was 
a massive  gate,  ornamented  with  oxen’s  heads. 
The  inner  sides  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosure 
are  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  reliefs,  the 
one  fixed  immediately  above  the  other.  They 
were  100  metres  in  length,  and  represented 
scenes  from  Homer’s  “ Odyssey  ” and  the  hunts- 
man and  warrior  life  of  Ancient  Greece.  The 
ground  on  which  stood  this  royal  tomb  is 
covered  partly  with  large  stone  ruins,  some  of 
them  being  sarcophagi  broken  up,  and  partly 
with  disintegrated  rock  and  wild  underwood. 

About  forty  years  ago  Herr  Scheinborn,  a 
schoolmaster  of  Posen,  -was  travelling  on  the 
rocky  plateau  of  Lycia,  aud,  losing  his  way, 
happened  to  stumble  across  the  very  spot  where 
were  the  ruins  we  have  mentioned.  He  imme- 
diately recognised  the  importance  of  the  relics 
he  found  there,  but  he  never  published  any  de- 
scription of  what  he  had  observe(l,.and  his  diary 
has  unfortunately  been  lost.  However,  he  had 
given  an  oral  account  of  the  remains  to  the 
celebrated  geographer,  Professor  Ritter,  -who 
sent  a short  notice  of  them  to  an  Englisli 
periodical.  In  this  commupication  the  latter, 
gentleman  fa-iled  tO-^entioii  the  precise  locality 
where  the  relics  were  found.  At  a subsequent, 
period  Professor  Ritter  repaired  this  omission; 
and  in  his  great  geographical  work  he  ‘fixecT 
the  spot  where  these  architectural  remains  were 
to  be  seen.  Professor  , Benndorf,  on  reading 
Ritter’s  account,  determinod  to  visit  Lycia 
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inspect  the  relics  for  himself.  He  was  only  able 
to  carry  out  this  intention  two  years  ago.  To 
his  delight,  he  found  the  account!  correct.  The 
sculptured  rocks  were  all  there  intact.  He 
took  a number  of  sketches  and  photographs, 
which  he  brought  home  to  Vienna.  His  account 
excited  much  interest  in  Austria,  and  a number 
■of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  particularly  Herr 
Nikolaus  Dumba  and  Count  Edmund  Zichy, 
collected  the  necessary  funds  for  fitting  out  an 
expedition,  which  proceeded  to  Lycia  last  year, 
and  after  five  months’  work  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining these  treasures  of  antiquity  for  the 
Austrian  capital.  Professor  Bendorf,  who  con- 
ducted the  expedition,  mentioned  that  in  that 
rocky  wilderness  there  is  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  way  of  civilised  conveniences. 
There  is  not  a cart  to  be  had.  There  is  no 
shelter.  There  is  nothing  to  eat.  There  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  at  all  but  what  the  traveller  takes 
with  him.  The  Austrian  party  had  to  construct 
a road  from  the  Mausoleum  site  to  the  seashore, 
— a distance  it  took  four  hours  to  travel  over. 
The  sculptured  stones  that  have  been  brought 
to  Austria  filled  167  cases. 

The  remains  consist  mostly  of  massive  stone 
blocks,  and  they  had  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
seventeen  times  between  the  place  from  which 
they  were  sent  and  their  ultimate  destination. 
The  explorers  had  to  construct  a wooden  jetty 
extending  from  the  shore  over  a sand  bank 
before  they  wore  able  to  get  them  on  board  the 
vessel  which  by  the  liberality  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  Company  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  convoying  them  to  Trieste,  in 
Austria.  And  now  these  unique  remains  are  in 
Vienna,  except  the  reliefs  above  the  gate  and  the 
huge  stone  sai-cophagua,  which  the  G-ovornment 
will  probably  have  to  find  the  means  of  fetching. 
In  spite  of  being  more  than  2,000  years  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  difiiculties  of  conveyance,  all  except  a 
few  fragments  have  arrived  well  preserved  at 
the  Austrian  capital,  where  they  will  soon  form 
a distinguished  ornament  of  the  Museum.  The 
sculptures  themselves,  as  already  mentioned, 
represent  scenes  from  Homer,  especially 
Meleager  and  his  companions  hunting  the  great 
boar  of  Calydon,  and  the  seige'of  a city.  They 
are  in  two  rows,  and  excellently  executed. 
Above  is  the  king  on  bis  throne,  and  the  queen 
with  her  slaves.  There  are  priests  in  the  act  of 
sacrifioe  and  imploring  the  gods,  courageous 
defenders  of  the  menaced  walls,  and  other 
figures.  In  the  lower  series  are  the  assaulting 
party  in  relief,  powerful  warriors  attacking  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Next  comes  a battle  of  the 
Amazons ; then  Ulysses  returning  from  his 
wanderings  and  taking  the  suitors  of  Penelope 
by  surprise.  The  hero  is  represented  aiming 
with  his  bow  at  the  intruders,  who  are  protect- 
ing themselves  with  garments,  stone  tablets, 
shields,  and  so  forth,  while  Telemachos  is  assist- 
ing his  father,  and  the  goat-herd,  Melanchos,  is 
taking  to  flight. 

The  style  of  execution  and  many  of  the 
details  justify,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the 
•assumption  that  these  sculptured  works,  wliicli 
originally  were  probably  painted,  were  produced 
about  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  before  Clirist.  Their  author 
was  probably  Polygnotns,  one  of  Phidias’s  dis- 
ciples, whose  creations  breathe  the  true  Homeric 
spirit.  The  works,  through  their  pure  and 
noble  style,  irresistibly  remind  us  of  the  gi-and 
reliefs  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  brilliant 
Classic  age  of  Pericles,  as  well  as  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  They  form  a worthy  counteqiart 
to  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations 
at  Troy  and  Mycense,  and  likewise  to  the  altar 
of  Porgamos.^  They  form  a pictorial  represen- 
tation of  ancient  Greek  life,  such  as  for  com- 
pleteness is  without  a rival. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Statne.— The 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  proposes  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  most  eligible  site  for 
the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  being 
removed  from  the  place  where  it  has  stood  for 
thirty-seven  years  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  fol- 
lowing have  agreed  to  form  the  committee:— 
Viscount  Hardinge,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr. 
James  Fergusson,  Mr.  Boehm,  Mr.  Mitford’  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  sites  which  will 

be  chiefly  brought  under  consideration  are', a 

spot  within  the  new  grounds  now  being  laid'out 
near  Hyde  Park  Corner ; a position  in  S t.  James’s 
Park,  opposite  the  Horse  Guards ; and  one  iu 
Hyde  Park  opposite  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 


ABOUT  BUILDING  WOODS. 

The  first  importations  of  foreign-grown 
building  woods  to  this  country  marked  a new 
and  distinct  era  in  the  employment  of  timber  as 
a constructive  material. 

The  early  arrival  of  foreign  building  woods 
fii*st  reached  us  from  Russia,  and  they  came 
over  in  such  limited  quantities  that  the  vessels 
which  conveyed  them  across  the  Baltic  were 
usually  loaded  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three 
parts  of  their  carriage  capacity  with  linseed  or 
some  other  commodity.  How  far  the  importa- 
tion has  since  then  progressed  may  be  best 
inferred  from  a reference  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  extent  of  last  year’s  exporta- 
tion from  the  wood-growing  countries  abroad 
to  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Loads. 

Norway  and  Sweden  2,022,472 

British  North  America  1,292,663 

Russia 1,160,050 

Germany  224,205 

Other  Countries  835,756 

Total 5,535,146 


Any  notes  relating  to  such  a "widely-used 
constructive  material  as  wood  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  of  general  interest. 

It  may  be 'remarked  that  there  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom  118  ports  into  %vhich  foreign 
building  timbers  are  imported,  and  to  illustrate 
the  important  position  which  London  occupies 
as  a timber  port,  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that 
during  1882  London  alone  received  1,404:, 793 
loads,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than  a fourth 
of  the  total  quantity  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  early  importations  of  foreign  building 
woods  consisted  mostly  of  hewn  logs,  which 
were  upon  their  arrival  into  this  country  con- 
verted into  the  required  shapes  by  the  slow  and 
laborious  process  of  haud-.sawing. 

The  sudden  and  enormous  development  which 
has  in  recent  years  occurred  in  respect  to 
wood-working  machinery  must  assuredly  be 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  outcomes 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  invention, 
perhaps,  has  met  with  more  strenuous  opposi- 
tion in  his  time  than  the  wood-working  machinist, 
and  few  have  been  ultimately  more  successful 
in  the  realisation  of  their  hopes,  for  not  only  do 
we  find  to-day  the  workshops  of  onr  towns  and 
cities  amply  supplied  with  wood-working  machi- 
uaiy,  but  we  see  the  latest  and  most  approved 
types  in  constant  employment  even  in  onr 
villages.  The  advantages  which  modern  wood- 
working machinery  has  conferred  are  simply 
enormous,  for  by  its  general  use  we  have  seen 
the  joinery  woi-k  of  dwelling-houses  so  far 
cheapened  that  in  the  dwellings  of  our  artisans 
can  now  be  found  conveniences  and  advantages 
with  which  their  ancestors,  who  occupied  a far 
higher  social  position,  were  totally  unprovided. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
building  timber,  native  woods  competed  with 
it  for  supremacy  or  rather  struggled  to  prolong 
existence.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  was  not, 
however,  long  in  declaring  itself  for  the  foreign 
material,  possessing  every  requisite,  with  super- 
abundant advantages,  soon  ousted  out  its  rival 
from  the  arena  of  competition.  Its  use  once 
‘ firmly  established  the  extent  of  its  employment 
progressed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

It  has  been  a marked  feature  of  the  wood 
trade  that  the  modem  builder  has  required  his 
material  almost  every  year  more  in  a converted 
shape,  t.e.,  as  nearly  fashioned  ready  for  use  as 
circumstances  rendered  permissible.  Content 
in  the  early  day  to  receive  the  hewn  logs  and 
slowly  to  fashion  them  into  deals,  battens, 
scantlings,  or  boards,  he  now  requires  each  of 
these  articles  ready  produced,  and,  save  when 
requii'ed  for  weight  carrying  or  other  pur- 
poses, rendering  large  squares  indispensable,  he 
has  insisted  upon  having  his  material  converted 
to  the  nearest  possible  shape  finally  required. 
At  the  present  day  we  see  this  desire  emphati- 
cally expressed  in  the  ready  demand  for  foreign- 
made  joinery  work,  and  for  sizes  of  sawn  wood 
with  which  the  builders  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  back  were  totally  unacquainted. 

It  will  bo  a matter  for  satisfaction  for  those 
who  appreciate  good  work  to  know  that  it  is 
almost  the  nnanimous  opinion  of  wood-dealei’s 
that  the  days  for  importing  wood  of  common 
quality  are  practically  gone  by.  The  tendency 
to^  use  superior  material,  or  rather  the  disin- 
clination to  make  use  of  very  inferior,  appears  to 
he  quite  a modern  one.  The  early  importation 
of  building  woods  consisted  mostly  of  sound  and 


good  qualities,  perhaps  for  the  suflScient  reason 
that  the  cost  of  conveyance  was  such  as  not  to 
warrant  the  bringing  over  of  inferior  kinds. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  however,  and 
some  time  after  the  abolition  of  the  timber 
duties  had  made  way  for  largely  increased 
importation,  and  as  architects  have  many  a time 
most  bitterly  complained,  a class  of  material 
was  largely  imported  of  such  a quality  as  barely 
to  carry  with  it  the  designation  of  being  mer- 
chantable material. 

During  some  years  the  wood  markets  were 
flooded  with  shipments  of  this  most  undesirable 
stuff,  which,  of  course,  very  largely  found  its 
way  into  the  common  tenement  property  put 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  so-termed 
“ jerry  builders.”  The  extensive  woedings- 
out,  however,  of  these  traders,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory results  which  attended  their  doings, 
rendered  the  continued  importations  of  the  very 
inferior  building  woods  quite  unprofitable  to 
the  importing  merchants,  and  this  circumstance 
iu  conjunction  with  the  repression  placed  upon 
the  business  when  architects  superintended  the 
conduction  of  the  work,  appears  to  have  acted 
in  finally  closing  the  importation.  That  building 
wood  is  to-day  used  of  an  all-round  higher 
quality  than  the  average  of  that  employed  iu 
comparatively  recent  years  is  quite  certain. 

Concerning  the  use  of  the  early  importa- 
tions of  building  woods,  no  circumstances 
are  more  interesting  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  consumption  for  flooring-board 
purposes.  The  matter  of  laying  floors 
appears  to  be  one  which  has  to  the  present 
time  been  undergoing  almost  continuous 
modification.  Years  ago  a wooden  floor  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  time,  and 
the  greatest  care  was  exercised  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  then  considered  perfection, — a 
clean  floor.  Boards  were  selected  as  free  as 
possible  from  knots,  and  some  of  the  early 
wooden  floors  were  made  of  boards  carefully 
selected  for  the  straightness  and  beauty  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  It  was  then,  for  the 
making  of  better-class  floors,  the  custom  to  cut 
up  logs  of  about  9 in.  to  11  iu.  square,  and  so 
carefully  were  the  boards  cat  that  frequently  a 
third  of  the  log  was  discarded  as  being  of  in- 
sufficiently good  quality  for  the  purpose.  These 
logs  ceased  to  be  imported  when  the  Norwegian 
mills  commenced  to  ship  prejjared  flooring- 
boards.  The  desire  to  secure  boards  of 
strongly-marked  grain  carried  with  it  the  dis- 
advantage that  tho  coarse  fibre  was  prone  to 
wear  into  splinters,  and  not  a few  serious 
accidents  arose  out  of  the  fashion  which 
prevailed. 

It  is  a somewhat  remarkable  circumstance 
that  coloured,  or  what  are  termed  “fancy 
woods,”  should  bo  sent  over  fashioned  in  the 
same  way,  i.e.,  in  the  shape  of  hewn  logs,  as 
they  were  at  tho  time  when  they  were  first 
imported  into  this  cjountry  in  tho  Elizabethan 
period.  Nay,  if  anything,  the  form  of  manu- 
facture has  receded  rather  than  progressed,  for 
we  learn  that  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  struck 
with  the  beautiful  colour  and  grain-marks  of 
some  mahogany  which  he  came  across  when  on 
a voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  brought  some 
samples  over  for  his  royal  mistress,  the  wood 
was  ahready  sawn  into  planks. 

And  whilst  treating  upon  “fancy  woods”  it 
may  justly  be  remarked  as  a matter  for  sur- 
prise that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  seeking  out  of  coloured  woods  for  cabinet 
purposes.  The  various  trees  of  the  rich 
tropical  forests  of  Central  America  are  to  be 
counted  almost  by  the  hundred,  and  yet  we  see 
the  general  consumption  of  cabinet  woods  re- 
stricted to  some  few  varieties,  such  as  oak, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  satinwood,  &c., 
including  the  wood  which  has  recently  met 
with  such  great  favour, — American  walnut. 
Tho  early  importation  of  “fancy  woods”  has 
been  added  to  but  little,  so  far  as  additional 
varieties  are  concerned.  Yet  the  increased 
desire  for  superior  building  woods  is  pretty 
certain  to  finally  take  the  direction  of  making 
“fancy  woods”  more  popular  for  better  class 
joinery  work,  and  when  this  innovation  has 
become  completely  established,  we  shall  with- 
out doubt  find  a desire  spring  up  to  secure 
woods  of 

“ Various  hues  and  kinds.” 

A remarkable  circumstance  of  modem  times 
relating  to  building  woods  has  been  the  sudden 
popularity  attached  to  pitch-pine,  which  not 
many  years  ago  was  almost  contemptuously 
despised  by  architects.  This  suddenly-acquired 
popularity  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
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the  increasing  dilHciiltyof  procuring  large-sized 
Memel  logs,  and  the  large  size  and  wonderful 
cheapness  of  pitch-pinc.  Nor  are  size  and 
cheapness  the  only  (pialities  which  recommend 
its  employment.  Pitch-pine, — more  than,  ])er- 
haps,  any  foreigu-grown  building  wood,-  -is 
remarkable  for  its  uniform  good  ciuality.  This 
reputation  it  has  had  established  for  a number 
of  years,  and  the  pitch-jiine  shipments  of  recent 
years  have  been,  if  anything,  superior  to  those 
of  former  times. 

Referring  back  to  a consideration  of  the 
modern  liking  for  wood  converted  into  a shape 
as  nearly  as  possible  ready  for  immediate  use, 
the  conviction  ap))oars  with  much  force  that 
this  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  present 
time.  We  find  to-day  that,  not  only  does 
foreign  timber  reach  this  side  in  abundant 
quantities,  sawn  into  deals,  battens,  boards,  and 
scantlings  of  all  convenient  sizes,  that  immense 
importations  of  first-class  joinery  work  reach 
us  annually,  but  that  the  minutim  of  woodwork 
articles, — such  as  slate  - laths,  plaster-laths, 
trellis-work,  and  even  down  to  the  unassuming 
broom-handlos, — are  abundantly  Buj)plied  to  us, 
all  of  foreign  manufacture.  This  fact  already 
j)oints  to  the  advantage  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  employing  specially  - constructed 
machinery  for  the  doing  of  particular  kinds  of 
work. 


THE  NEW  8TK.EET  PROM  PICCADILLY 
TO  BLOOMSBURY. 

“Tlie  first  of oursociety  ia  a {'•’ntleinan  of  Woroestcrahire, 
of  an  ancient  descent,  a baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roj’pr 

de  Coverley Wtien  he  is  in  town  he  lives  in 

Soho-scjuarc.”— SxiiiiLE,  The  SjJcclalor. 

The  more  frequented  tnorougbfares  of  modern 
London  afford  little  occasion  or  opportunity 
to  those  who  care  now  and  then  to  summon  up 
to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought  the  re- 
membrance of  things  past.  But  turning  aside 
the  while,  a slight  effort  of  imagination  may 
conjure  up  for  them  many  a picture  like  to  that 
of  Sir  Roger  passing  through  New  Inn  exactly 
at  five,  and  crossing  through  Russell-court  to 
take  a turn  at  Will’s  before  the  play  begins.  It 
is  they,  then,  who  will  follow  with  interest  the 
course  of  the  demolitions  for  the  new  street. 
Aud  these,  indeed,  are  of  no  ordinary  import- 
ance. Extending  from  St.  James’s  Piccadilly, 
to  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  the  Board  of 
Works’  project  traverses  the  parishes  of 
St.  Anne  Soho,  St.  Martin  - in  - the  • Fields, 
and  St.  Giles.  Already  the  southern  side  of 
Coventry  - street  is  pulled  down,  Newport 
Market  and  its  immediate  vicinity  have  dis- 
appeared. With  Coventry-street  was  removed 
the  oldest  tobacco-shop  in  London,  opened  (on 
the  site  of  Piccadilly  Hall)  by  Mr.  David  Wishart 
the  same  year  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  was 
born.  His  sign  of  the  Highlander  Thistle  and 
Crown  referred  to  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts, 
whose  adherents  frequently  assembled  here. 
Wishart  was  the  first  to  place  a figure  of  a 
Highlander  at  his  door,  and  at  the  doors  of 
retail  dealers  whom  he  supplied,  in  token  of 
such  houses  being  identified  with  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Next  to  Wishart  aud  Lloyd’s  Highlander 
in  point  of  age  is  that  at  No.  128,  Tottenham 
Court-road.  To  this  street  Henry  Coventry, 
son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  and  himself 
Secretary  of  State  to  King  Charles  II.,  gave  a 
name.  Newport  Market  is  called  after  the 
mansion,  since  rebuilc  as  Grafton  House,  of 
Mountjoy  Blount  whom  King  Charles  I.  created 
Earl  of  Newport.  William  Cavendish,  third 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  died  at  Newport  House  in 
the  year  1054,  when  it  passed  to  other  hands. 
Here  Horne  Tooke’s  father,  a poulterer,  whom 
his  son  described  as  a “ turkey  merchant,”  had 
the  memorable  dispute  with  the  houseliold  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  about  the  making  of 
a way  from  Leicester  House  to  Newport-street, 
through  his  back  premises  iu  the  market.  In 
the  result,  as  the  late  Earl  Russell  proudly 
enunciates  in  his  ” Essay  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution,” the  ‘‘tradesman  of  Westminster 
triumphed  over  the  heir-apparent  of  the  English 
crown,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  removal 
of  the  obnoxious  door.”  By  the  public-house  iu 
Prince’s -row  was  the  last  of  the  slaughter- 
houses that  survived  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1S49. 

Soho  commemorates  the  watchword  of  ‘“King 
Monmouth’s  men,”  at  the  last  fight  deserving 
the  name  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on 
English  ground ; St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields  the 
name  of  the  abbot  aud  martyr,  patron  saint  of 
those  sufferers  for  whom  a hospital  was  founded 


here  by  the  beneficent  consort  of  a Plantageuct 
king.  Soho  Fields*  was  rapidly  covered  with 
the  town  mansions  of  our  gi’eat  families,  in 
their  migration  westwards  from  the  City  after 
the  Restoration.  Towards  the  close  of  King 
Charles  11. ’s  reign  Southampton  (Bloomsbury) 
square  and  King’s  (Soho)  square  formed 
favourite  localities  with  the  wealthier  and 
more  fashionable  classes.  Foreign  princes  were 
carried  to  the  former,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
England.f  On  the  southern  side  of  Soho- 
squarc,  first  built  in  1081,  Wren  erected  for  its 
most  popular  inhabitant  a mansion,  whose 
hideous  exterior  belied  the  beautiful  adorn- 
ments within.  Of  the  square  in  which  Mon- 
mouth, Evelyn,  Burnet,  and  the  Earls  of  Stam- 
ford and  Carlisle  once  lived,  Nollekens,  whose 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  neighbouring  Dean- 
street,  says  he  can  remember  there  were  no 
fewer  than  four  ambassador.s  in  Soho-square, 
aTid  at  that  time  it  was  the  most  fashionable 
place  for  the  nobility.”  Though  its  inhabitants 
have  long  ceased  to  aiford  evidences  of  this 
earlier  settlement,  numerous  tokens  remain  of 
another  migration  hither  which  followed  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1085, 
three  months  after  Monmouth’s  execution  on 
Tower  Hill.  To  these  emigrants  succeeded 
others,  who,  fleeing  from  tlio  Reign  of  Terror, 
trafficked  here  in  gla.ss-making,  jewel-setting, 
with  the  like  fine  arts,  then  little  practised  in  this 
countiy,  aud  in  later  days  those  wlio  would 
establish  a commune  in  their  own  fair  capital. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  French  aspect 
of  Soho,  especially  in  its  southern  limits. 
Maitland,  writing  150  ycai’S  ago,  says  that 
many  jiarts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anne  (see 
infra)  so  abound  with  French  that  a stranger 
could  easily  imagine  himself  to  be  in  France. 
Hogarth,  iu  his  ‘‘  Noon,”  paints  a group  of 
refugees  leaving  their  church  in  Hog-lane  (now 
Crown-street).  The  Swiss  Protestant  chapel  iu 
Moor-street  stands  upon  the  site  of  an  old 
pillared  building  which  was  termed  the 
‘‘French  Exchange.”  A.  salon  ties  etrangers  has 
been  opened  in  Greek-street  by  the  London 
City  Mission. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  ‘‘  Soho  ” dates  from 
a time  anterior  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
birth.  It  occurs  in  the  rate-books  of  St.  Martin’ s- 
in-the-Fields  at  least  as  early  as  the  third 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Jloreover, 
the  ‘‘Brick-kilns  near  So-boe”  are  mentioned 
therein  under  date  1G3G;  the  Commonwealth 
Survey  of  1650  speaks  of  Shavers’  Hall  as 
” lying  between  a roadway  leading  from  Charing- 
cross  to  Knightsbridge  west,  and  a highw-ay 
leading  from  Charing-cross  towards  So-hoe.” 
The  fields  were  so  much  built  upon  by  1G75 
that  a separate  receiver  took  tlio  rates  of  this 
part  of  the  then  parish  of  St.  Martin,  and  his 
book  was  called  the  ‘‘  Soho  book.”];  The  whole 
of  Soho  formerly  stood  within  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields.  That  parish,  having  existed  from  a 
remote  period,  but  without  a church  of  its  own, 
was  iu  this  respect  rendered  independent  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  in  the  year  1535  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  Taking  umbrage  at  the 
funerals  which  passed  the  windows  of  his  newly- 
acquired  property  at  Whitehall  on  their  way 
from  the  one  parish  to  the  graveyard  in  the 
other,  he  caused  that  church  to  be  built  which, 
iu  1721,  gave  i)lace,  at  a cost  of  nearly  37,0001., 
to  Gibbs’s  present  structure.  From  the  original 
parisli  which,  albeit  of  wide  extent,  contained 
less  than  100  inhabitants  when  first  rated 
to  the  poor,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  there 
were  taken  out  the  following  at  the  dates  given  : 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden  (1G38),  St.  James’s, 
Westminster  (1G84)  ; St.  Anne’s,  Soho  (1G86)  ; 
and  St.  George’s,  Hanover-squaro  (about  1720). 
St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  was  taken  out  of  St. 
Giles’s  in  1730.  Soho-fields  were  first  granted  to 
Henry  J ermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban,  by  the  trustees 
of  the  ‘‘ Rose  and  Lily  ” Queen;  then  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  his  son  by  Lucy  Walters;  and 
subsequently  by  King  James  II.  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  widow.  But  in  the  spring  that 
followed  her  husband’s  death  the  young 

• In  the  conveyanne  (tbo  13th  of  May,  17001  by 
William  III.  to  &is  ci-deeant  page  of  honour,  William 
Benlinck,  first  Earl  of  Portland,  they  are  act  forth  as  iu- 
(‘ludiiig  Kemp’s  Field,  Bunches  Close,  Coleman  Hedge 
Field,  220  acres  ; and  Doghouse  Field,  or  Brown’s  Close, 

54  acres, — being  nearly  all  the  now  parish  of  St.  Anne, 
Soho. 

t See  the  Travels  of  Duke  Cosmo.  King’s-square  was 
named  after  the  builder  of  that  name. 

t Of  Flaxraan,  who  lived  at  No.  27,  Wardour-streot, 
17sl-7,  J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  ‘‘  Life  of  Nollekens,"  writes: — 

‘‘  During  liia  residence  in  this  house  he  was  chosen  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  in  which  he  resided,  as  one  of  the  col- 
lectors for  the  watch-rate  ; and  I have  often  seen  him 
with  an  iuk-bottle  in  his  button-hole,  collecting  the  rate," 


Baroness  Wentworth,  of  Nettlestedo,  wasbnried 
beneath  the  transept  of  the  church  at  Todding- 
ton,  Bedfordshire,  the  seat  of  her  race.  Her 
name,  carved  by  his  hand  whom  she  loved  too 
well,  was  a few  years  since  still  discernible  on 
a tree  in  the  adjoining  park.  A sumptuous 
mausoleum  marks  her  resting-place  ; Monmouth 
lies  beneath  the  communiou-table  of  St.  Peter’s 
Chapel  in  the  Tower,*  and  the  last  link  that 
connected  him  with  Soho  was  lately  broken  in 
giving  the  style  of  Dudley  to  the  street  that 
bore  his  name.  Lord  Bateman  bought  the 
house,  in  1717  it  became  an  auction-room  (ride 
‘‘  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,”  v.  322),  and  some  sixty 
years  later  Bateman’s-buildings  arose  iu  its 
stead.  The  grant  to  the  Bentincks  specifies  all 
the  existing  streets  and  courts,  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Wardour-street, — built  circa  1G9G 
and,  with  Arundel  - street,  commemorating 
Henry,  third  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  the 
steadfast  adherent  of  King  James  H.,' — was 
otherwise  known  as ‘‘ Old  Soho.”  Henry,  fifth 
lord,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Colonel  Panton,  gamester,  last  pro- 
prietor of  the  gamiug-house  Shavers’  Hall 
(Piccadilly  Hall),  who  gave  his  name  to  Pan- 
ton-street. Charles  Lamb’s  enjoyment  of 
strolling  along  Wardour-street  as  we  know  it 
on  a summer’s  day  is  recorded  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
Besides  those  already  spoken  of  as  having  lired 
in  Soho-square  may  be  instanced  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  who  lay  in  state  at  Falconbergh  House 
before  interment  in  the  southern  aisle  of  West 
Minster;  Lord  Chancellor  MacclesSelcl,  and 
Geoi'ge,  his  son,  president,  in  1752,  of  the 
Royal  Society;  Alderman  Beckford,  in  the 
now  House  of  Charity  at  the  corner  of  Greek- 
street  ; t George  Colman  the  elder ; and  at 
No.  32  (the  Hospital  for  Heart  Disease),  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  together  with  his  eccentric  sister, 
famous  for  her  three  riding-habits, — Uightum, 
Tightum,  and  Scrub.  At  Carlisle  House,  on  the 
eastern  side  by  Sutton-street,  town  Louse  of 
the  earls  of  that  title,  Mrs.  'Teresa  Cornelys, 
during  the  period  17G3-  -1772,  held  her  re- 
nowned concerts  aud  masquerades,  precursors 
of  Altnack’s.  Reduced  by  improvidence  to 
selling  asses’  milk  at  Knightsbridge,  the  Hoi- 
digger  of  the  age,  as  Walpole  styles  her, 
ended  her  life  iu  the  Fleet.  Much  of  the 
bouse  was  taken  down  about  eighty  years  ago, 
when  the  music-room  became  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  Nollekeus  attended  ‘‘  on 
fine  Sunday  mornings.”  It  contains  a Cruci- 
fixion by  Vandyke.  Sutton-street  and  Falcon- 
borgh-court,  with  the  Falcon  Tavern,  take  their 
designations  from  Sutton  Court,  Chiswick,  the 
home  of  the  Falcouborghs.  At  No.  20,  lately 
D’Almaiuc’s,  a fine  specimen  of  old  domestic 
architecture,  died  Mary,  Lady  Falconbergh, 
Cromwell’s  daughter,  leaving  it  with  all  else 
she  could  away  from  her  husband’s  family. 
’This  stands  between  the  ‘‘White  House,” 
whose  assemblies  were  as  popular,  if  not  quite 
so  select,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Cornelys,  and  one, 
with  ceilings  by  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  Biagio 
Rebecca, — home  in  turn  of  a duke  of  Argyll, 
an  earl  of  Bedford,  and  Speaker  Onslow.  In 
preniises  formerly  occupied  by  the  Storekeeper 
General,  Soho  Bazaar  was  opened  in  1815  by  a 
Mr.  Trotter,  to  which  family  it  still  hclongf. 
The  central  statue,  of  King  Charles  II.,  or  of 
Monmouth,  has  been  removed  to  a garden  at 
Harrow  Weald.  Around  the  fountain  at  its 
base  were  figures  of  the  Thames,  Trent, 
Humber,  and  Seveni.  X Greek-street,  built 
with  Churcli-street  circa  1680,  is  named  after 
the  Greek  Church  in  Hog-lane ; the  first  of  that 
faith  in  London,  consecrated  in  1677.  The 
curious  inscription  above  its  western  door 
has  been  discussed  and  illustrated  in  our 
colnmns.  Purchased  by  the  Huguenot  tUni- 
grfs,  and  next  used  as  a chapel,  this  is  now 
St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Crown  • street ; Hog- 
lane  yielding  in  1762  to  the  latter  style, 
after  the  sign,  not  infrequent  in  this  locality,  of 
the  celebrated  ‘‘Rose  and  Crown”  at  the 
corner  of  Rose-street.  About  tcu  years  since 
a northern  aisle  and  spacious  chanced  were 
added  to  the  original  fabric.  There  has  thus 
disappeared  the  view  (commonly  reversed  in 
the  engravings)  of  the  cast  end,  witli  St. 
Giles’s  steeple  in  the  background,  of  Hogarth’s 

* See  the  Builder  vyl.  xliii.,  pp.  643,  043  (November 

18,  1882). 

t See  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  under  date  the 
19tti  of  April,  1770. 

J This  is  the  fountain  of  whieh  Nollekeus  affirms  the 
water  would  never  nin  out  of  the  river  ftods’  juRs  ; and  he 
would  wateb  them,  he  adds,  for  hours  together;  but 
when  the  windmill  was  goinR  round  at  the  top  of  Kathbone- 
place. 
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picture.  The  tenements  along  two  sides 
are  the  survivals  of  the  almshouses  built  by 
Mrs.  Graham  and  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  their 
foundation  being  attributed  to  Noll  Gwynne, 
■who  lived  at  No.  38,  Prince’s-street,  re-num- 
bered  No.  53,  Wardour-street,  shortly  to  be 
demolished.*  The  handsome  son  of  a rich  iron- 
monger,— one  Biittali, — of  Greek-strect,  lives 
in  the  “ Blue  Boy  “ of  Gainsborough.  In  a 
miserable  room  at  No.  2,  Brewer-street,  the 
Chevalier  D’Eon  closed  his  chequered  career; 
at  a mean  lodging  in  Frith, — which,  by-the-bye, 
Maitland  calls  Thrift, — street,  Mrs.  Inchbald 
•wrote  her  “Simple  Story”;  and  here  Hazlitt 
lived  and  died.  At  No.  75,  Dean-street,  its 
staircase  painted  by  him,  lived  Sir  James 
Thornhill ; his  daughter  Jane,  who  eloped  with 
Hogarth,  is  said  to  be  represented  in  the  fresco  ; 
and  at  the  house  now  Nos.  42  and  43,  Francis 
Hayman,  the  renowned  illustrator  of  “ Don 
Quixote.”  Jack’s  Coffee  House, — so  called  from 
John  Roberts,  a singer  in  Garrick’s  Drury  Lane 
company, — became  Walker’s  Hotel.  Bishop 
Compton,  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  is  believed 
to  have  given  names  to  this  and  to  Old  and 
New  Compton  streets, — the  latter  though  may 
bo  due  to  the  union  of  the  third  Lord  Arundel! 
of  Wardour  with  a daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Compton. 

We  now  pass  to  a quarter  whose  very  title  is 
a by-word  and  reproach.  Until  tho  Dissolution 
Queen  Matilda's  lazar-honse  lay  in  the  “ verio 
pleasaunt  village  ” of  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
consisting  of  a few  cottages  around  an  old  stone 
cross,  -with  one  or  two  shops  whose  owners' 
names  and  callings  are  preserved  in  the  hospital 
grants  as  Gervase  le  Lyngedrap,  Reginald  le 
Tailleur,  &o.  The  property  being  granted  at 
the  Reformation  to  John  Dudley,  Viscount  I’lsle 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  built  himself 
a mansion  over  tho  hospital  site,  the  vineyard 
degenerated  into  Viuegar-yard,  and  its  chapel 
was  converted  into  a parish  church.  This  was 
rebuilt  by  Laud  and  consecrated,  as  ho  tells  ns 
in  the  “ History  of  his  Troubles,”  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1630.  Butaround  that  church  which 
contained  tho  remains  of  George  Chapman, 
'Charles  II.'s  “ Trusty  Richard,”  Shirley,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Andrew  Marvell, 
sprang  up  a district  whose  notoriety  had  never 
been  excelled  in  London.  Furnished  with 
numerous  appliances,  a gallows  not  excepted, 
for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  an  object  of 
•special  reg^ations  for  its  improvement  by  the 
Puritans,  and  nearly  depopulated  by  tho  Great 
Plague,  it  supplied  Hogarth,  Smollett,  and 
Fielding  with  fearful  types  of  vice,  destitu- 
tion, and  disease.  In  St.  Giles's  Hogarth 
places  his  supposititious  “ Gm-lnne.”+  Tom 
Nero  is  a St.  Giles’s  charity  boy;  it  figures 
in  the  “ Harlot’s  Progress,”  and  in  a St.  Giles’s 
night-cellar  the  Idle  Apprentice,  betrayed  by 
hiia  mistress,  is  arrested  for  murder.  So  long 
ago  as  the  Ist  Henry  IV.  tho  northern  wall  of 
the  hospital  garden  was,  with  West  Smithfield, 
a place  for  the  execntion  of  persons  of  high 
rank  or  guilty  of  crimes  of  unusual  magnitude, 
such  as  heresy  and  treason  : its  victims  including 
Babiugton  and  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  with  their  accomplices  and  followers.  At 
the  hospital  gate  criminnla  proceeding  to 
Tyburn  would  halt  to  drink  a last  bowl  of  ale 
with  the  hangman  and  guards.  This  unseemly 
custom,  practised  also  at  York,  wassubsequently 
observed  at  the  Bowl, — afterwards  the  Angel, — 
Tavern  (pulled  down  in  1873),  by  Bowl-yard, 
over  against  Clark’a-rents,  in  the’ High-street. 
A Board  school  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Round  House  in  Coal-yard,  familiar  to  readers 
of  Ainsworth’s  “ Jack  Sheppard."  In  the 
Coal-yard,  says  Oldys,  Nell  Gwynne  was  born, 
rtn  honour  that  is  also  claimed  for  Hereford,  the 
birthplace  of  Garrick.  The  plague  broke  out 
in  Lewknor’s-lane  (Charles-street),  Drury-lane, 
abode  of  Jonathan  Wild,  Summers,  and  other 
thief-takers,  as  of  those  whom  Butler  stigma- 
tises in  the  couplet, — 

“ The  Dymphs  of  chaste  Diaoa'a  train. 

The  same  with  those  of  Lewknor'e-lane.” 


The  rookery  where  the  plague  made  such  sad 
havoc  was  not  abolished  until  the  year  1849 
upon  the  extension  in  a right  line  of  Oxford- 
street  to  High  Holborn.  The  old  Uxbridge-road 
in  this  part  ran  along  from  Bury-place,  then 
Lion-street,  to  the  corner  of  Tottenham  Court- 


* See  the  Buit-iler,  rol.  xliii.,  p.  776  (December  : 
1882L 

■f  Dated  1751 ; the  steeple  of  St.  George's,  BloomsI 
appears  in  the  background.  The  lines  beneath, 
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road  by  what  are  now  the  western  end  of  High 
Holborn,  Broad-street,  and  High-street,  St. 
Giles’s.  A profitable  change  to  all  concerned, 
since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  received  113,000L  for 
his  interest  in  the  property.  Over  the  Cock  and 
Pye  PieldaNealo  (see Neale-street),aspeculative 
builder  and  introducer  of  lotteries  into  England, 
built  Seven  Dials  with  its  convergent  streets,*  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  sup- 
position that  large  sums  of  money  lay  beneath, 
his  column  bearing  seven  sun-dials  at  top  was 
removed  iu  July,  1773 ; it  now  stands  sur- 
moiinted  with  a coronet  on  Weybridge-green  as 
a memorial  to  the  Duchess  of  York  -who  died  at 
Oatlands.  Famous  for  ballad  dealers  and 
ballad  singers,  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of 
St.  Giles’s  contain  entries  of  small  amounts 
paid  on  behalf  of  such  long-forgotten  worthies 
as  “ oulde  Guy  the  poete,”  “ Tottenham-court 
Meg,”  and  tho  “Ballet-singing  Cobler.”  To 
Seven  Dials  wo  owe  the  term  “ catchpenny,” 
from  an  ingenions  device  of  James  Catnach,  a 
ballad  printer  in  Monmouth-court,  to  secure  the 
sale  of  one  of  his  broadsides.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  generally,  as  at  0.xford,  Win- 
chester, and  elsewhere,  places  dedicated  to  St. 
Giles  were  outside  the  town  by  reason  of  the 
leper  hospitals  with  which  they  were  connected. 


SCOTTISH  REGIMENTAL  COLOURS. 

Suen  present  owners  of  stands  of  colours  as 
may  be  disposed  to  further  the  project  of 
Major-General  M’Donald’s  committee,  might 
do  well  first  to  visit  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
There  they  will  find  colours  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  of  the  57th  (West)  and  77th  (East) 
Middlesex  Regiments,  hanging  in  dust,  neglect, 
and  decay  : a condition  which  may  be  profitably 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  several  colours  care- 
fully preserved  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in  tho 
chapel  of  Wellington  Barracks.  As  far  as 
concerns  our  Highland  corps,  either  Holy  Rood 
Palace  or  Edinburgh  Castle  seems  to  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  a final  deposit  of  the 
colours,  over  which, — though  no  longer  to  be 
carried  into  action, — “Auld  Lang  Syne”  is 
regretfully  played  when  exchanged  for  new 
ones  by  their  respective  regiments.  At  the 
Castle  they  would  come  within  charge  of  the 
garrison;  of  befitting  and  responsible  custodians 
at  the  Palace.  Moreover,  the  capital  offers 
this  further  advantage  in  that  no  local  sus- 
ceptibilities can  be  hurt  in  the  choice  of  a city 
where,  as  it  happens,  no  regiment,  Scottish 
or  otherwise,  is  localised  under  the  existing 
territorial  scheme. 


MEMORIAL  OP  ROBERT  BURNS, 

THE  SCOTTISH  POET, 

IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

A COMMiTTRE,  having  its  head-quarters  at 
Glasgow,  resolved  to  raise  a fund  by  shilling 
subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a monumental 
bust  of  Burns  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A sum 
of  370f.  has  been  collected.  Tho  correspon- 
dence with  the  committee  embraced  letters 
from  Southern  Africa,  Bengal,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  other  portions  of  the  American 
continent)  Switzerland,  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  other  towns  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Tho  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bradley  has 
decided  upon  the  site  in  the  Abbey  for  the  bust. 
It  will  be  erected  on  the  stone  screen  in  the 
Poets'  Corner,  against  and  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  which  the  monument  of  Shakspeare 
has  been  erected,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
memorials  of  two  of  his  brother  Scotti.sh  poets, 
for  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  immediately  to 
the  right  of  the  Shakspeare  memorial,  is  the 
statue  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  on  the  left  the 
monument  to  Thomson.  The  Burns  bust  will 
be  on  a line  with  that  of  Robert  Southey.  It  is 
intended  that  the  bust  shall  be  erected  and  un- 
veiled on  the  next  anniversary  of  the  poet’s 
birthday,  January  25th,  1884.  In  the  ambula- 
tory of  tho  Abbey,  at  the  foot  of  Queen 
Philippa’s  tomb  is  the  monument  to  Sir  Robert 
Ayton,  a Scottish  poet,  who  received  his  knight- 
hood from  James  I.,  and  was,  for  some  time 
Becret.ory  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I. 
“ One  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,”  says 
Aubrey  ; and  Ben  Jonson  took  pride  in  inform- 
ing Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  that  “ Sir 
Robert  Ayton  loved  him  dearly.”  lie  is  the 
first  Scottish  poet  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and 
there  is  a singular  link  between  him  and  the 


1.  * C-onf,  ETel.vn’^  Diary,  October  6th,  16(H. 
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latest  Scottish  poet,  of  whom  a memorial  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  shrine.  Ayton  wrote  the 
first  version  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne  ” ; this  version 
Allan  Ramsay  adapted  and  spoiled  with  insipid 
conventionalisms.  “ Ramsay,”  writes  Bums  to 
his  friend  Captain  Riddel,  “here,  as  usual  with 
him,  has  taken  the  idea  of  tho  song  and  the 
first  line, — ‘Auld  Lang  Syne,’ — from  the  old 
fragment.”  Burns  knew  not  of  Ayton,  not  even 
when  he  rendered  the  heaxitiful  song  of  the 
latter, — “I  do  confess  Thou’rt  smooth  and 
fair,” — into  the  Scottish  dialect,  -withont,  how- 
ever, improving  it.  Strange,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries  the  aristocratic  Scottish 
singer  of  courtly  ditties,  and  he,  his  country- 
man, who  sang  tho  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  lowly 
while  “ following  the  plough  along  the  mountain- 
side,” should  meet  together  under  the  roof  of 
England’s  most  hallowed  shrine. 


THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  TO  KING 
VICTOR  EMANUEL. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Cologne 
Gazette  recently  described  the  principal  features 
of  the  second  competition  for  the  above  memo- 
rial, for  which  designs  will  be  received  until  the 
middle  of  December,  1883.  The  site  and  rela- 
tive dimensions  are  defined,  as  well  as  the 
general  moti/  of  tho  design,  which  is  to  be 
a combination  of  sculptural  and  architectural 
work.  The  site  chosen  is  the  northern  slope  of 
tho  Capitoline  Hill,  so  that  the  figure  of  tho 
king,  with  its  surroundings,  will  form  an  im- 
posing close  to  the  perapectiv'e.  The  central 
point  is  to  be  an  equestrian  figure  of  the  king, 
and  the  architectural  background  will  more  or 
less  hide  from  view  the  buildings  lying  behind 
the  structure.  Tho  third  feature  of  the  general 
design  is  the  flight  of  steps  loading  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  work  already  mentioned,  and  it  is 
remarked  th.ab  this  portion  of  the  task -will  be 
rendered  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  notable  models  of  that  class  of 
work  in  tho  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  curious 
that  the  choice  of  the  site  has  afforded  another 
instance  of  the  preference  shown  to  the 
more  ancient  part  of  Romo  as  compared  with 
the  newer  portions  of  the  city. 

The  invitation  to  compete  is  extended  to  tho 
artists  of  all  nations,  but  it  is  remarked  that 
the  action  of  tho  jury  in  the  first  competition 
tended  to  discourage  tho  sending  in  of  designs 
from  other  countries.  It  is  considered  by  the 
correspondent  of  tho  Cologne  Gazette  that 
neither  the  honour  nor  the  money  for  the  work 
itself  will  be  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The  sum 
to  be  spent  on  the  work  is  about  360,0001. 


THE  POSITION  OF  .ORGANS  IN 
CHURCHES. 

Sir, — I see  that  in  Mr.  Brewer’s  reply  in  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  Architectural 
Association,  he  said  ho  did  not  approve  of  my 
suggestion  of  “ a small  transept  ” for  the  organ. 
I never  suggested  such  a thing,  and  am  quite 
aware  that  an  organ  should  be  kept  as  far  from 
outside  walls  as  possible.  My  idea  was,  the 
choir  iu  the  nave  and  the  organ  at  one  aide  of 
the  nave,  and  I then  added  “or  in  a shallow 
transept,”  i.e.,  a transept  of  little  projection  and 
considerable  width,  merely  to  prevent  the  organ 
taking  up  an  inconvenient  amount  of  space  in 
the  church  by  projecting  too  far  towards  the 
centre.  The  idea  of  building  “ a small  transept” 
for  the  organ  would  be  only  a degree  better 
than  the  organ-chamber,  and  certainly  never  had 
my  recommendation.  H.  H.  Statham. 


A School  for  Carpenters. — The  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  schoolsat  Mitcham  submitted 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  second  carpenter,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  during  the  past  year  he  had  been  paid 
791.  38.  9d.,  and  the  work  done  realised 
1291-  78.  6d.  After  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
wood  there  remained  a profit  of  51.  2b.  9d., 
besides  the  advantages  arising  from  the  boys 
being  taught  carpentering.  Mr.  Green  moved 
that  the  report  be  approved.  Ho  considered  it 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  would  be  very  glad 
if  the  members  would  ■visit  the  carpenters’  shop 
and  see  how  well  the  boys  could  use  the 
plane,  the  saw,  and  other  tools.  Mr.  Batchelder 
said  the  boys  did  a good  class  of  joiners' 
work,  doing  their  work  well,  and  hop^  the 
members  would  take  more  notice  of  the  work- 
shop when  they  visited  the  schools. 
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LECTUHES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

IKOX. 

Mil.  George  Aitchison,  A.U.A.,  deliEcred  a 
lecture  on  Iron  as  a material  for  the  architect, 
at  the  Iloyal  Academy,  on  Wednesday  evening 
last.  We  append  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks : — 

Mr.  Aitchison  commenced  by  saying  that  he 
proposed,  in  the  two  lectures  which  he  had  to 
deliver,  to  enlarge  on  the  most  important  and 
the  most  interesting  subjects  he  knew,  viz., — 
Iron  and  Colour.  He  treated  of  iron  first 
because  he  felt  it  to  be  of  paramount  import- 
.auce  for  the  architects  of  the  future  to  consider 
this  comparatively  new  material.  We  were,  ho 
•said,  in  the  midst  of  the  Second  Iron  Age,  and 
if  the  first  discoverers  of  iron  were  able  to 
<50nquer  the  then  known  world  by  its  means, 
the  second  great  discoverers,  the  English,  had 
through  its  aid  been  able  to  make  as  great  but 
more  peaceful  conquests,  and  to  endow  man- 
kind with  powers  only  dreamed  of  by  novelists 
■and  poets.  Iron  in  one  of  its  three  forms, — 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  mild  steel, — was 
•now  one  of  the  most  important  building 
materials  we  had,  but,  as  yet,  it  had  not  been 
very  completely  brought  into  purely  architec- 
tural use,  except  occasionally  in  the  subsidiary 
forma  of  columns,  bressumers,  and  girders. 
The  great  architects  of  the  thirteenth  century 
found  brick,  stone,  and  wood  used  much  as  they 
bad  been  by  the  Homans,  and  the  Romans  were 
sound  and  even  brilliant  constructors,  for 
though  they  had  not  the  unerring  artistic  in- 
stincts of  the  Greeks  they  had  a groat  capacity 
for  producing  splendid  and  magnificent  effects. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  the  tribute  of  the 
known  world  for  their  income,  and  armies  of 
8la%'es  for  their  work.  Ko  expense  was  spared 
cu  foundations,  and  daring  feats  of  construction 
were  not,  in  our  sense,  cramped  by  expense ; 
but  in  all  their  flights  thrust  was  opposed 
by  mass.  The  architects  of  the  thirteenth 
century, — the  greatest  innovators  the  world 
bad  ever  seen,  had  neither  the  Roman  wealth 
nor  Roman  means,  and  had  to  trust  to  their 
own  skill  and  ingenuity  and  to  that  of  their 
fikilled  workmen,  to  construct  buildings  rivallino- 
those  of  the  Romans  in  extent  and  sublimity, 
and  absolutely  original  in  form,  detail,  and 
ornament.  To  do  this  they  revolutionised  con- 
struction, Vaults  were  no  longer  uniform 
arches  of  great  thickness,  but  the  groin-points 
were  turned  into  ribs,  and  the  filling-in  was  of 
extreme  thinness ; and  where  thrust  could  not 
be  counteracted  by  thrust,  it  was  carried  to  the 
ground  fay  series  of  flying  buttresses  and  a wide- 
spread base  of  tho  last  buttress.  In  their 
carpentry,  too,  the  heavy  tie-beam  was  done 
away  with,  and  each  slender  rafter  bore  its  OM’n 
truss.  Could  we  suppose  that,  if  such  a material 
as  iron  bad  been  in  their  hands,  as  it  is  in  ours, 
they  would  not  have  rivalled  our  engineers 
in  constructive  skill,  and,  at  tho  same  time, 
given  new  forms  to  their  buildings  and  im- 
pressed on  them  new  decorations  ? It  has  been 
too  much  the  fashion  amongst  architects  to 
decry  our  engineers,— the  true  children  of  the 
age,  whoso  sole  aim  is  utility ; and  yet,  looking 
at  their  works  from  the  constructive  side  of  our 
profession,  what  can  be  more  admirable  ? They 
have  carried  their  constructive  skill  to  a pitch 
that  even  the  thirteenth-century  architects 
might  envy ; and  no  man  can  walk  down  the 
vast  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  see  its 
filmy  consruction  and  its  flood  of  light  without 
thankfulness  and  admiration;  and  if  any  regret 
mingles  with  its  emotion,  it  is  that  the  build- 
ing’s tenure  of  existence  is  almost  as  frail  as 
the  spider’swebitrivals.  Architecture,  it  is  true, 
has,  in  the  present  day.  fallen  upon  evil  times,  but 
no  architect  should  shut  his  eyos  to  the  signs 
that  by  slow  degrees  this  insensibility  is  passing 
away  and  a faint  and  tepid  interest  is  being 
awakened.  But  the  position  of  architecture  is 
not  wholly  due  to  outside  influence;  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  retirement  of  its  professors 
from  the  actual  strife  of  the  world.  As  he  bad 
]X)inted  out  in  a former  lecture,  architects  were 
inclined  to  pose  as  gentlemen  and  not  as  brick- 
Sayers.  Roofs  and  domes  were  beneath  their 
notice ; they  merely  attended  to  the  esthetic 
part,  and  architecture  had  come  to  be  looked  on 
SIS  a sort  of  potted  art,— a delicacy  for  the 
'.lourmei,  and  not  honest  bread  and  meat  for  the 
multitude.  Architects  must  free  themselves 
from  all  this  nonsense,  and  strive  to  be  great 
constructors,  doing  what  they  can  to  impart 
character  to  our  buildings.  Passing  on  to  con- 


sider minutely  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  in  the  present  lecture,  Mr.  Aitchison 
observed  that  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel 
are  perfect  materials,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  glazing,  the  whole  of  the  structure  may  be 
made  of  each  one  of  them,  though  practically 
their  employment  for  certain  parts  of  a building 
might  be  inconvenient.  Iron  can  be  cast  into 
almost  any  form  and  enriched  with  almost  any 
ornament.  Cast  iron  is  very  stroiig  as  com- 
pared with  other  materials,  and  consequently 
takes  up  a small  space,  and  particularly  lends 
itself  to  the  bony  structure  of  a building,  espe- 
cially if  the  building  be  symmetrical.  Its  defects 
are  that  it  rapidly  transmits  heat,  and  in 
damp  weather  horizontal  pieces  dripand  vertical 
pieces  stream  with  water.  It  melts  in  great 
heat,  and  if  heated  to  redness  and  cooled  by 
water  it  cracks.  Its  contraction  and  expansion 
under  variations  of  temperature  are  consider- 
able, and  it  rusts  rapidly.  Professor  Barft's 
process  is  said  to  prevent  rusting,  hut  it  is  not 
practically  in  use.  Iron  may  also  be  enamelled, 
but  the  cost  is  great,  and  the  experience  of  its 
efficacy  insufficient.  Cast  iron  is  difficult  to 
cast  in  very  long  pieces,  and  ornament  cannot 
be  chased  after  casting.  Its  peculiarities  are 
that  it  is  very  heavy;  that  it  is,  roughly,  six 
times  as  strong  in  compression  as  in  tension; 
and  that  unless  its  parts  are  of  nearly  uniform 
thickness,  it  tears  on  cooling;  so  that  in  tho 
case  of  girders  the  lower  flange  must  bo  six 
times  as  wide  as  the  upper  one.  Patterns  have 
to  he  made  for  each  piece  ; hence  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  repetition  to  minimise  the  cost 
of  patterns.  Wrought  iron  and  mild  steel 
might  be  considered  together,  as  they  were 
practically  the  same  material,  only  one  is 
stronger  than  the  other.  Their  capabilities  are 
less  than  those  of  cast  iron  in  most  particulars, 
but  their  tensile  strength  is  much  greater, 
being,  in  wrought  iron,  about  times  as  great, 
and  iu  steel  five  or  six  times  as  great.  Both 
wrought  iron  and  steel  can  bo  rolled  into  very 
thin  plates,  and  these  plates  can  he  riveted 
together,  so  as  to  be  of  any  length.  The  defects 
of  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  the  same  as  those 
of  cast  iron,  except  that  they  rust  more  readily; 
and  though  they  will  not  melt  under  the  influ- 
ence of  great  heat,  they  crumple  npHke  wet  paper; 
and  they  are  susceptible  of  no  kind  of  ornament 
or  shaping,  except  at  enormous  cost.  Their  pe- 
culiarities are  that  they  are  mostly  built-up,- — i.e., 
riveted  together  into  the  required  form  from 
plates,  tubes,  bars,  L.  T.  H>  ^nd  (J  pieces. 
As  cast  iron  is  six  times  stronger  in  compression 
than  iu  tension,  and  as  much  variation  of  thick- 
ness causes  fraccure  in  cooling,  and  we  can 
rarely  core  the  lower  flange,  there  is  a wonder- 
ful scope  for  ingenuity  in  trying  to  make  a 
girder  sightly.  Again,  in  columns,  every  con- 
siderable swelling  out, — as  in  caps,  bases,  or  the 
lower  parts  of  shafts, — is  a source  of  weakness 
and  danger  instead  of  being  an  additional 
strength,  as  in  wood  or  stone.  All  incised  work 
is  a fatal  element  of  weakness,  and  if  much 
relief  is  wanted  in  caps  cast  on  to  columns  their 
ornaments  have  to  be  stuck  on.  Mr.  Aitchison 
said  he  made  no  apology  for  treating  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  materials,  for  without 
knowing  these  it  is  impossible  to  design  in  them 
either  with  safety  or  propriety.  Architects  are, 
before  everything,  constructors,  and  paper 
architects  are  a mere  burlesque, — even  worse 
than  sculptors  without  anatomy.  To  go 
further,  it  is  the  want  of  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  iron  and  of  the  abstruse 
statical  problems  connected  with  its  use  that 
has  condemned  it  to  be  so  little  used  architre- 
turally  by  architects.  Two  minds  cannot  act 
like  one,  and  the  scientific  mind  with  no  art, 
and  the  artful  mind  with  no  science,  are  apt  to 
be  like  two  horses  pulling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  use  of  iron  has  restored  the 
post  and  beam  construction  of  the  Greeks, 
and  swojit  away  the  arches,  domes,  and 
vaults  of  Roman  and  Modimval  times.  It  is 
not  that  arches  or  domes  cannot  be  made,  but 
as  there  is  no  abutment  the  ribs  must  either  bo 
girders  without  thrust  or  bo  trussed  or  tied. 
From  the  energy  of  the  material  the  proportion 
of  voids  to  solids  is  so  great  that  it  is  unusual 
and  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  fi-otn  the  small 
size  of  the  supports  where  they  do  occur  they 
tend  to  effacement.  In  fact,  this  may  be  said 
generally  of  iron, — that  it  tends  to  effacement. 
In  proportioning  the  parts  of  columns  our 
module  must  bo  something  different  from  half 
the  diameter  when  the  columns  are,  not  from 
eight  to  ten  diameters  in  height,  but  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  diameters,  or  more.  If 


we  ore  to  have  old  world  ornament  we  must  go 
to  the  bronze  tripods  and  candelabra  of  Greek 
and  Greco-Roman  times,  or  to  those  fantastic 
structures  found  in  the  arabesques  of  Rome  and 
Pompeii  which  so  stirred  tho  bile  of  Vitruvius. 
Iron,  however,  is  absolutely  untrammelled  by 
any  former  scheme  of  design  or  of  ornament. 
We  want  to  analyse  the  causes  that  produce 
satisfaction  or  admiration  in  our  minds  when 
we  look  at  a building,  and  having  discovered 
them,  to  endeavour  to  apply  tho  principles  to 
the  ironwork  we  have  in  hand.  This  knowledge 
will  prevent  us  from  going  wrong,  but  we  must 
be  blessed  with  invention  if  we  are  to  go 
right.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  difficult  to  make 
a structure  slightly  when  we  have  cast-iron 
columns  of  any  considerable  size  and  cast- 
iron  girders  of  inconsiderable  span ; but 
when  the  girders  are  of  wrought-iron  and 
of  large  span,  the  difficulty  is  considerable; 
for  the  girders  then  mostly  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  strung  triangles,  with  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  or  of  lattice-work.  Iron  will  not 
do  for  external  walls,  and  if  we  use  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete,  the  outside  of  the  building 
ceases  to  show  that  it  is  iron  construction.  A 
feature  might  be  made  of  iron  in  this  way : 
between  the  main  iron  supports  there  might  be 
thin  iron  ones,  double-slotted,  and  filled  in  with 
earthenware  slabs  ornamented  in  colour;  the 
black  lines  of  the  ironwork  would  then  look 
well, — something  like  half-timbering  on  a small 
scale.  A splendid  hall  coiling  might  bo  made 
of  cast-iron  girders  carrying  smaller  ones,  so  as 
to  make  small  square  panels  filled  in  with  red 
glazed  earthenware  domes,  enriched  with  gold. 
Corrugated  iron  is  absolutely  unusable,  in  point 
of  effect,  except  on  a colossal  scale ; when  it 
can  be  so  used,  the  corrugations,  that  destroy 
all  scale,  where  the  size  is  small,  merely  give  a 
texture,  but  we  must  then  arrange  for  some- 
thing to  take  off  from  its  papery  appearance 
where  there  are  openings  or  overhanging  roofs. 
Of  iron  buildings  there  are  many,  mostly  of  the 
corrugated  iron  typo,  as  churches,  schools, 
sheds,  «tc.,  most,  if  not  all,  simply  hideous. 
Iron,  like  other  materials,  is  apt  to  hear  upon 
its  face  tho  impress  of  other  forms  of  construc- 
tion. The  arch  is  frequently  exhibited  in  it, 
though  perhaps  this  is  not  more  ridiculons 
than  wooden  arches  or  wooden  vaulting. 
Gasometers  are  sometimes  picturesque  struc- 
tures, and  different  e-xamples  show  how  iron 
may  be  used  so  as  to  be  ridiculous  and  ugly,  or 
appropriate  and  elegant.  As  an  example  of 
the  former,  you  see  a series  of  attenuated 
Roman  Doric  columns  set  in  a circle,  each 
column  with  its  capital  connected  at  the  top 
by  thin  pierced  cast-iron  girders,  occupying  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  middle  of  the  projecting 
caps;  but,  occasionally,  gasometers  whose 
shafts  are  connected  with  iron  ties  are  quite 
picturesque  ; and,  latterly,  tho  lecturer  had  seen 
a very  elegant  one,  of  which  tho  standards  were 
battered  on  the  outside,  and  made  of  heavy 
MTought  iron  lattice-work,  held  together  at  the 
top  and  midway  by  very  slight  lattice  girders. 
In  England,  we  have  three  classes  of  people, — 
those  of  cultivated  taste,  who  adrau*e  beauty 
and  will  not  willingly  do  without  it ; those  who 
pretend  to  admire  beauty  and  do  not ; and  those 
who  neither  like  nor  protend  to  like  it,  and  who 
shamelessly  proclaim  that  beauty  is  all  non- 
sense. Roughly  speaking,  tho  last  class  repre- 
sents the  age,  more  particularly  so  in  regard  to 
iron,  bec.ause  those  whose  architectural  taste 
has  been  cultivated  have  cultivated  it  by  the 
study  of  brick,  stone,  or  marble  buildings,  and 
only  look  on  iron  as  a makeshift,  which  they 
would  not  use  if  they  could  help  it.  Not  that, 
there  is  no  elegant  ironwork  in  England,  for 
there  were  excellent  bits  here  and  there,  as,  for 
example,  the  ironwork  to  the  glass  domes  of  an 
office  at  the  Bank  of  England,  designed  by  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  which,  like  all  his  work,  is 
refined  and  eleg.int.  In  France  and  Belgium 
there  is  greater  demand  for  artistic  work  than 
in  England.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  essays  made  in  those  countries  to  develope 
the  treatment  of  iron.  Victor  Hugo  prophecied, 
after  the  event,  that  printing  would  kill  Gothic 
architecture;  pointing  from  a printed  book  to 
Notre  Dame,  he  said  : “ This  will  kill  that," 
Now  hear  the  prophecy  of  another  distinguished 
Frenchman,  who  echoes  the  words,  “ This  will 
kill  that,”  pointing  from  the  cast-iron  of  tlie 
Central  Market  to  the  stonework  of  St.  Eustace. 

“ Iron  will  kill  stone,  and  the  time  is  near." 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  only  a 
single  monument  has  been  built, — a monument 
copied  from  nothing,  and  which  has  sprung 
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naturally  from  tbc  soil  of  the  epoch,  and  this 
is  the  Central  Market  of  Paris, — a swaggering 
work  if  you  like,  but  which  is  only  a timid 
revelation  of  the  twentieth  century.  Although 
the  Halles  Centrales  seem  admirably  adapted  to 
their  purpose,  and  have,  in  fact,  served  as  a 
model  for  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  problem  of  the  use  of  iron  for  architectural 
effect  has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved  bj  them. 
Some  of  the  details  are  good,  but  the  buildings 
themselves  exhibit  a flatness  and  uniformity 
very  far  from  the  lecturer’s  notion  of  architec- 
tural beauty,  and  the  best  part,  the  gutter  on 
corbels,  is  spoiled  by  the  corbels  being  of  stone 
proportions.  The  arch  that  joins  the  two  blocks 
is  thin,  and  not  very  nicely  proportioned.  The 
interior  effect  of  the  galleries  is  spoiled  by  a 
regular  succession  of  skylights  in  the  roof, 
which  mar  any  grand  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
Inside  each  block,  the  central  partis  impressive 
from  its  size  and  height.  Its  circular  arches, 
and  open  spandrels  filled  with  strap  foliage,  and 
its  open  cross  and  panel  work,  do  credit  to  M. 
Victor  Baltard’s  skill.  There  are,  however, 
two  splendidly  successful  works  of  iron  con- 
structionin  Paris — the Xorthern Railway  Station 
by  Hittovff,  and  the  National  Library  by  M. 
Henri  Labrouste.  After  describing  the  Northern 
Railway  Station  in  terms  of  commendation,  on 
account  of  its  grand  proportions,  and  the  e.t- 
cellence  of  design  shown  in  its  ironwork,  par- 
ticularly in  the  columns,  — observing,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  columns  bear  the  inscription, 
“Alston  & (-rourlay,  Glasgow,  1862,  British 
Ironworks,’’  so  that  M.  Hittorff  found  the  brains 
altliongh  we  found  the  labour  and  materials, — 
Mr.  Aitchison  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  National 
Library  as  being  as  agreeable  a room  as  one 
could  wish  to  SCO.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
are  four  most  elegantly  - slender  cast  - iron 
columns,  bearing  cross  - braced  wrought -iron 
arches,  and  from  these  spring  nine  domes  with 
eyes  at  the  top.  The  Fine  Arts  Schools,  by 
Duban,  has  its  entrance  hall  formed  of  cast-iron 
girders  filled  in  between  with  cream-coloured 
terra-cotta  arched  and  slightly  enriched  with  a 
raised  pattern.  After  M.  Duban’s  death,  M. 
Coquart  had  to  cover  the  court  to  form  a sculp- 
ture gallery,  but  was  unwilling  to  touch  Duban’a 
work,  80  kept  his  few  columns  in  pairs  detached 
from  the  building,  carrying  the  intervening 
8i>ace3  by  iron  cantilevers  in  the  comice.  After 
incidentally  mentioning  the  great  extent  to 
which  bronze  is  need  in  Paris  as  a material  for 
lamp-posts,  railings,  &c.,tho  lecturer  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  which 
has  its  central  court  covered  in  one  span  by 
wrought-iron  trusses,  and  glazed  at  the  sides, 
the  collar-beam  carrying  a plaster  ceiling.  The 
wrought-iron  bearers  are  treated  after  the 
manner  of  the  wooden  ones  at  Wollaton  Hall. 
The  constructional  ironwork  is  so  slight  that  it 
is  almost  lost,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  space  and 
catch  the  eye,  wrought-iron  fruit  and  flower- 
work  has  been  introduced.  A vast  building  for 
the  sale  of  drapeiy,  close  by  the  station  of  St. 
Lazare,  and  called  “ Les  Magasins  du  Printemps,” 
is  now  being  built  by  M.  P.  Sedille.  The  whole 
interior  construction  is  of  iron,  and  each  ex- 
ternal bay  is  wholly  of  glass,  the  framework 
Iwing  of  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  bronze, 
enriched  by  gilding,  marble,  and  mosaic.  It 
is  worth  study  by  architects  visiting  Paris. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  expressed  the  hope 
tliat  what  he  had  said  might  stimulate  his 
hearers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  architec- 
tural development  of  iron,  the  grand  material 
of  the  future,  with  an  ardour,  a single-minded- 
ness, and  a self-denial  that  would  not  be  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Aitchison  will  lecture  on  “Colour,”  on 
Wednesday,  February  28. 


THE  EDEN  THEATRE,  PARIS. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  this  building  appeared  in 
our  issue  of  last  week,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
publish  with  our  present  number  some  sketches 
which  will  serve  to  render  that  description  more 
clear.  The  sketches  are  only  rough,  as  taken 
on  a programme  margin,  and  give  no  idea  of 
the  rich  colour  and  play  of  light  and  shade 
which  form  such  characteristic  features  of  this 
theatre,  but  they  may  be  sufficient  to  show 
how  the  architect  has  treated  so  difiicult  a style 
as  the  Hindoo,  and  applied  it  with  such  success 
to  modern  requirements. 

The  piece  which  is  being  played  in  this 
theatre,  and  which  rumour  says  we  may  hope 
to  see  in  London  in  a few  months,  is  the  great 


pseudo-scientific  Italian  ballet  of  “ Excelsior,” 
which,  in  a series  of  pictures,  displays  the 
triumph  of  light  and  science  over  obscurantism 
and  ignorance.  Steam  and  the  electric  light, 
Mont  Ceiiis  tunnel  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  all  play 
a part  in  the  groat  spectacle ; while  the  utmost 
perfection  of  mathematical  precision  is  shown 
in  the  absolute  accord  with  which  the  500 
dancers  perform  their  wonderful  gyrations. 
The  finest  picture  of  all  is  in  the  prologue,  when 
the  birth  of  light  takes  place  amid  crowds  of 
angels  with  silver  trumpets  and  wings  which 
outrival  the  highest  colouring  of  Filippo  da 
Lippi.  J-  'i'-  I'- 

ULM  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS 
RESTORATION. 

To  the  internal  view  of  the  choir  of  Ulm 
Cathedral  given  in  our  last,*  together  with  some 
particulars  of  its  history,  and  the  steps  recently 
taken  towards  its  restoration,  we  now  add  a 
v'ew  of  the  exterior  of  the  choir. 


BLACKMORE  PARK. 

Tins  estate  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  is  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Great  Malvern.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  of 
Homyold  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they 
have  continuously  resided  in  it  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  present  owner  determined 
in  the  year  1801  to  build  another  residence,  and 
adopted  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  David  Brandon 
in  the  style  prevalent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  upon  a site  in  the  park  look- 
ing on  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  situated  about  200 
yards  from  the  existing  one.  This  building  con- 
tained no  architectural  feature  of  interest, 
except  portions  of  an  old  oak  staircase,  which 
was  preserved  when  it  was  pulled  down. 

The  new  mansion  was  finished  in  the  year 
1864,  and  continued  tlie  residence  of  the  family 
until  the  early  part  of  1880,  when,  with  the 
exception  of  the  billiard-room  and  chapel,  it 
was  almost  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  believed 
to  have  originated  in  a servant’s  bedroom;  the 
external  walls,  built  of  bricks  made  on  the 
estate,  with  Box-ground  stone  quoins,  cornices, 
&c.,  were  considerably  injured,  and  the  roofs 
and  greater  part  of  the  floors,  which  were 
double-framed  with  main  beams  of  iron,  were 
destroyed;  the  corridor  flooring,  however,  con- 
structed of  iron  joists  and  concrete  remained 
nearly  intact. 

We  give  herewith  a plan  and  illustration  of 
the  building  brought  to  completion  last  year, 
considerable  alterations  having  been  made  from 
tbe  original  design ; firstly,  by  the  omission  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  third  story ; and, 
secondly,  by  the  addition  of  a north  wing,  con- 
taining a ground  and  first  floor  appropriated  for 
sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms.  The  offices  also 
were  much  enlarged  and  altered  in  the  re- 
building. 

The  main  approach  is  on  tbe  south  side  by  a 
road  leading  to  a porte-cochere  and  entrance- 
hall,  from  which  corridors  conduct  to  the 
principal  rooms,  which  are  mostly  ranged  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  house.  Their 
dimensions  are  as  follow  : — The  entrance-hall, 
31  ft.  by  22  ft. ; saloon,  47  ft.  by  22  ft. ; library, 
30  ft.  by  22  ft.  ; morning-room,  23  ft.  by  22  ft. ; 
business-room,  25  ft.  G in.  by  18  ft. ; dining- 
room, 33  ft.  by  23  ft. ; billiard-room,  40  ft.  by 
18  ft.  Tlie  principal  staircase,  30  ft.  by  26  ft., 
and  30  ft.  6 in.  high,  is  divided  into  tliree 
flights,  G ft.  in  width,  and  enclosed  with  an 
oak  balustrade,  with  heraldic  figures  on  the 
pedestals.  The  arrangement  and  dimensions 
of  the  other  rooms  and  offices  are  sufiiciently 
described  upon  the  plan. 

The  first-floor  contains  a boudoir,  sitting- 
room,  nineteen  bedrooms,  including  dressing- 
rooms  arranged  eti  suite,  linen  and  store  closets, 
bath-room,  housemaids’  closets,  &c. ; there  is 
also  upon  this  floor  a corridor  communicating 
with  the  chapel. 

Servants’  bedrooms  are  arranged  on  a third 
story,  over  the  offices  in  the  east  wing. 

The  height  of  the  ground  and  first  floors  of 
the  main  building  is  respectively  15  ft.  6 in. 
and  13  ft. ; that  of  the  new  north  wing  and 
offices  being  somewhat  less. 

In  the  basement  are  wine,  beer,  and  coal 
cellars,  a muniment- room,  a room  for  tbe 
heating  apparatus,  and  other  offices. 


• See  pp.  173, 181,  ante. 


The  oi’iginal  cost  of  the  house  was  about 
25,000/.  The  whole  of  the  late  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bromwich,  Foster,  &, 
Co.,  of  Rugby.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 


NEW  STABLES,  MAYFAIR. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  a portion  of 
the  extensive  and  well-appointed  range  of 
stabling  which  hasTately  been  erected  in  Brick- 
street,  Park-lane  (adjoining  Christ  Church,. 
Mayfair),  for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  James  Brooks,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  buildings 
stand  partly  on  tbe  site  of  the  duck-pond  of 
the  “Dog  and  Duck,”  a tavern  which  was  the 
scene  of  much  revelry  in  tbe  times  when  a fair 
was  held  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  month  of 
May,  before  the  locality  became  closely  covered 
with  houses.  The  entrance  to  the  stables  is  in. 
Brick-street,  through  an  arched  gateway,  which 
gives  access  to  an  irregularly-shaped  quad 
rangle,  round  which  the  buildings  are  arranged. 
The  pre-existence  of  the  duck-pond  gave  some- 
considerable  trouble  with  regard  to  the  foun- 
dations, and  as  there  was  a restriction  against 
buildings  being  erected  more  than  12  ft.  high, 
the  whole  area  of  the  ground  had  to  be  exca- 
vated 2 ft.  or  3 ft.  On  the  right  hand,  after 
entering  the  gateway,  is  a block  containing,  on 
the  ground-floor,  four  loose  boxes,  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  The  first  floor 
of  this  block  contains  a spacious  aud  pleasant 
mess-room  for  the  use  of  the  grooms  and 
uuder-coacbmeu.  The  floor,  like  all  tbe  other 
over-head  floors,  is  constructed  on  Dawnay’s 
fireproof  system.  The  coachman’s  suite  of 
rooms  occupies  a portion  of  the  first  floor 
of  that  part  of  the  buildings  which  faces- 
Brick-street,  and  consists  of  a sitting-room 
(over  the  archway,  and  so  planned  as  to  enable- 
the  coachman,  as  tbe  responsible  man  in  charge, 
to  have  command  over  tbe  entrance,  and  to 
have  oversight  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
yard),  kitchen,  and  three  bedrooms.  These- 
apartments  are  reached  by  an  open  stone  stair- 
case from  the  yard,  and  a balcony  passing  in 
front  of  them  gives  access  to  the  men’s  mess- 
rooms.  In  a recess  beyond  the  block  contain- 
ing the  four  loose-boxes,  is  tbe  coach-cleaning* 
shed,  very  commodious,  and  well  lighted  by  a 
skylight.  In  this  shed,  which  is  enclosed  by 
glazed  gates  of  an  ornamental  character,  the 
washing  of  the  carriages  will  bo  done,  irre- 
spective of  the  weather.  On  one  side  of  the 
shed  are  four  bays,  in  which  carriages,  when 
cleaned,  will  stand.  Adjoining  the  carriage- 
shed  are  the  harness-rooms,  and  then  come 
two  more  loose  boxes.  The  western  side  of  tbe 
quadrangle  is  divided  into  two  ranges  of  stall 
stables,  each  range  consisting  of  six  stalls,  -with 
a horse  • cleaning  compartment  between  each 
range,  so  that  a horse  can  be  cleaned  under  cover 
and  taken  to  its  stall  without  passing  out  of 
doors, — a point  to  which  considerable  import- 
ance is  attached.  (The  outer  end  of  this  com- 
partment is  formed  by  the  archway  shown  in 
the  view.)  The  stable  fittings  have  been  made 
to  the  architect’s  designs  by  Messrs.  Musgrav©- 
& Co.,  of  Belfast,  and  in  them  one  or  two- 
specialities  have  been  introduced,  one  of  which 
is  that  water  being  laid  on  to  each  stall,  each- 
horse  is  provided  with  a tip-up  receptacle  for 
its  drinking-water,  and  these  receptacles  are 
so  arranged  as  to  be  made  available  for 
the  flushing  of  the  gutter  iu  the  floor  of  the 
stall.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  venti- 
lation and  drainage.  The  remainingapartments 
on  the  upper  floor  consist  of  a dormitory  for  the 
men  (each  man  having  his  own  cubicle  or  com- 
partment and  a separate  wash-basin,  with  hot 
and  cold  water),  saddle-room,  and  hay,  straw, 
and  corn  stores.  The  principal  materials  used  ex- 
ternally arc  red  bricks,  supplied  by  the  BrasknelT 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  Corsehill  stone. 
All  the  woodwork,  including  doors,  is  teak,  anef 
all  the  steps  and  landings  are  of  Scotgate  Asb- 
stone.  A portion  of  the  flooring  on  the  upper- 
story  is  of  Brunswick  Rock  asphalte  paving. 
The  yard  is  paved  with  Walker’s  granititic  paving, 
and  the  floors  of  stalls  and  coach-honso  with 
Dutch  clinkers.  Mr.  Parrott  was  the  clerk  of 
works,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Patman 
& Fotheriugham,  their  foreman  being  Mr.  Fair- 
weather. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Tenton  has  been  appointeci 
Building  Inspector  of  the  Sheffield  Corpen- 
tion.  The  salary  is  ISOL,  with  an  increase  of 
101.  per  year  to  160L 


lU.ACKMORE  PARK,  NEAR  GREAT  MALVERN. 
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THE  PROPER  USE  OP  MODERN 
CLASSICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  was  the  title  of  a lecture  delivered  iu 
the  theatre  of  the  London  Institution,  Finsbury- 
circus,  on  the  8th  inst.,  by  Professor  Kerr.  At 
the  outset  the  lecturer  observed  that  the 
popular  appreciation  of  that  most  dignified  and 
pleasant  art  which  we  called  architecture  was 
a test  of  national  culture,  and  it  was  therefore 
highly  gratifying  to  observe  at  the  present  time 
an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  acquire  some  sort  of  architectural 
knowledge.  The  possession  of  architectural 
knowledge  in  its  fullest  sense  implied  the  com- 
bination of  two  qualifications,  viz.,  the  power  of 
designing  and  the  power  of  understanding  and 
criticising.  Now  the  power  of  designing  a 
work  of  architecture  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  few,  after  a long  course  of  professional 
education,  but  the  power  of  understanding  and 
criticising  a work  of  architecture  might  be 
enjoyed  by  everybody  who  would  tako  a little 
trouble.  Primarily,  the  fine  art  of  architecture 
was  concerned  with  producing  graceful  effects 
in  the  form  of  buildings,  and  the  architect 
would  therefore  be  the  artistic  director  of  the 
builder.  In  practice,  however,  as  he  need 
scarcely  say,  the  architect  directed  the  builder 
not  only  in  matters  connected  with  the  graceful 
appearance  of  a building,  but  with  equal  regard 
to  its  scientific  construction  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  plan.  But  the  construction  and  the 
plan  were  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  surface  of  a beautiful 
building  was  to  be  properly  worked  out.  If  the 
surface  was  out  of  accord  with  the  construc- 
tion actually  used,  it  was  sham  architecture. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  architect  ceased  when  the 
work  of  the  builder  (so-called)  ceased,  for 
although  there  were  decorative  artists  of 
all  kinds  in  abundance,  architectural  princi- 
ples should  control  their  work  in  most  cases, 
if  the  result  of  the  building  as  a whole 
was  to  be  successful.  One  of  the  most 
acceptable  signs  in  artistic  practice  at  the 
present  day  was  that  we  saw  various  subsidiary 
arts  concerned  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration 
of  buildings  engaging  the  attention  of  trained 
architectural  minds,  and  with,  in  the  main, 
very  successful  results,  for  it  was  very  often 
the  case  that  when  people  took  an  intelligent 
interest  in  these  subsidiary  arts  they  wore  led 
on  to  take  an  interest  in  architecture  and  the 
other  fine  arts.  To  tako  an  instance,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  increased  attention 
which  had  been  paid  of  late  years  to  matters  of 
church  decoration  and  architecture  had  done 
much  to  produce  that  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  Gothic  architecture  which,  though  now 
gradually  subsiding,  had  produced  throughout 
England  one  of  the  most  highly-creditable 
periods  of  artistic  building  that  the  world  had 
witnessed.  The  peculiar  fashion  known  as 
“ Queen  Anne  '*  architecture,  now  so  commonly 
prevalent,  might  be  frankly  said  to  have  little 
merit  of  its  own,  but  it  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  a stepping  - stone  between  the 
Gothic  revival, — now  fast  fading  away, — and 
the  Classic  revival,  which  was  coming  for- 
ward. But  it  might  bo  asked  how  it  was 
that  we  in  the  present  age  were  confined 
to  working  in  either  Classic  or  Gothic.  The 
common  answer,  that  they  were  merely  old 
styles  which  were  copied  by  architects  because 
they  could  not  create  a fashion  for  their  own 
time,  was  a frivolous  one.  It  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  progress  of 
artistic  design  in  building  had  produced  only 
two  great  artistic  styles  of  design,  viz.,  that 
which  appertained  to  the  Empire  of  Rome,  and 
that  which  appertained  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or,  in  other  words,  Classic  and  Gothic.  As 
Greece  led  the  way  for  Rome,  so  Italy  followed 
Romo  in  the  modem  Renaissance,  so  called. 
Classic  architecture  had  pursued  its  course  from 
the  Ephesus  and  Athens  of  the  ancients  to  the 
Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna  of 
the  present  day.  Just  as  Classic  architecture 
was  for  a time  cast  aside  by  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  so  Gothic  architecture,  which 
was  gradually  evolved  from  the  ruins  of  Classic 
architecture,  lasted  as  long  as  the  great  system 
of  Roman  ecclesiasticism  existed  in  full  force. 
The  general  revival  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  this  country  was, 
too,  only  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  revival  which 
had  taken  place.  It  was,  indeed,  a maxim  in 
architectural  history  that  the  fashion  of  build- 
ing always  followedclosely  and  characteriaticQlly 


the  social  movements  of  the  age,  and  hence 
architecture  had  been  well  called  “ history  in 
stone.”  After  comparing  various  features 
common  alike  to  Classic  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, for  tho  purpose  of  showing  how  the 
self-same  problems  in  construction  had  been 
met,  though  in  different  ways,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  both  styles, 
pointing  out  that  the  Gothic  style  never 
flourished  freely  on  Italian  soil,  for,  although 
the  Goths  took  possession  of  the  country,  the 
Roman  feeling  still  lingered  on,  and  made  the 
Renaissance  possible.  The  period  of  the 
Reformation  witnessed  changes  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe  which  would  have  rendered 
the  peri)etuation  of  the  Medimval  or  ecclesi- 
astical type  of  architecture  an  anachronism. 
In  point  of  fact,  tho  Renaissance  was  coeval 
with  the  commencement  of  the  modem  period 
of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  experience  had 
shown  that  Classic  architecture  was  more  com- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  than 
Gothic  architecture.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  that  tho 
effects  of  tho  Renaissance  could  bo  recognised 
in  England.  Wren’s  greatest  work,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  in  spite  of  its  all-pervading  grace, 
and  beauty  of  superficial  form  and  proportion, — 
qualities  which  could  scarcely  be  too  much 
admired, — was,  as  architects  knew,  characterised 
by  grave  and  vital  departures  from  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  architecture.  It  was  the  first  princiifle 
in  architectural  design  that  the  surface  and  the 
substance  shall  run  together, — that  the  super- 
ficial design  shall  correspond  with  the  facts  of 
construction.  Unfortunately  that  great  rule 
was  not  recognised  by  Wren,  whose  idea  evi- 
dently was  that  the  outside  and  the  inside  of 
his  building  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
one  another.  The  lecturer  was  sorry  to  have  to 
confess  that  that  doctrine  had  been  accepted  in 
England  ever  since, — so  much  so  that  it  was 
only  within  tho  last  thirty  years  that  its  fallacy 
had  been  exposed  and  the  true  philosophical 
character  of  artistic  architecture  insisted  upon 
and  recognised,  though,  too  often,  in  theory 
rather  than  iu  practice.  Wren’s  example  had 
led  to  shams  of  the  grossest  kind  in  modern 
specimens  of  Classic  architecture, — and,  in 
spite  of  tho  corrective  influence  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  such  specimens  were  by  no  means  few 
or  far  between,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  all  im- 
portant public  or  semi-public  buildings  which 
had  been  erected  in  this  country  since  liis  time 
were  in  the  Classic  stylo.  It  was  true  that  in 
a few  instances  town-halls  and  similar  buildings 
had  been  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  under  the 
idea  that  the  Gothic  stylo  was  indigenous  to  the 
country,  while  Classic  was  thought  to  be  an 
exotic ; but  such  notions  were  now  tolerably 
well  exploded.  Of  course  Ilouses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Courts  of  Law  might  be  erected  in 
as  Gothic  a manner  as  might  be  desired  by  the 
intending  occupants,  who  were  not,  perhaps, 
very  much  to  bo  pitied  when  they  complained 
of  the  after-consequences  to  themselves.  In 
the  coming  return  to  Classic  architecture  in 
England,  those  who  sought  to  adapt  it  to 
modem  requirements  must  seek  to  impart  to  it 
an  individuality  which  should  be  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  English  peojjle  were  fond  of  a certain 
degree  of  picturesqueness,  and  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  to  our  architectural 
position  at  the  present  moment  a peculiar 
interest.  Fashion  had  become  tired  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  the  English  mind  could  not  all 
at  once  dispense  with  the  picturesque  element 
which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Hence 
tho  uprising  of  the  so-called  ‘‘Queen  Anne” 
style, — which  was  more  Dutch  than  anything 
else, — as  a sort  of  picturesque  Classic.  The 
French  had  ever  been  true  to  the  Renaissance; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  were  modern  buildings 
in  tho  Classic  mode  in  France  that  possessed  a 
picturesqueness  of  their  own.  It  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  English  architects  would  not 
abandon  the  fashion  of  the  clumsy  Hollander 
for  the  gracefulness  which  characterised  the 
French  Renaissance.  Among  the  lessons  which 
we  bad  been  taught  by  the  great  ilcditeval 
revival,  that  of  truthfulness  in  construction 
was  conspicuous,  and  it  might  fairly  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  result  of  the  artistic  train- 
ing of  the  last  fifty  years  would  not  be  lost, 
even  though  Classic  forms  might  prevail. 
Some  people  were  of  opinion  that  a style  of 
English  Classic  which  should  be  picturesque 
might  be  produced  by  an  infusion  of  Gothic 
details;  but  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  that 
direction  must  begin  with  first  principles.  Let 
it  be  fairly  recognised  that  the  weak  point  of 


modem  Classic  design  had  always  been  its  want 
of  structural  truth.  The  articulation  and  tho 
surface  appearance  of  a building  ought  always- 
to  represent  the  facts  of  its  construction.  Of 
course,  it  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
do  this,  and  it  was  likely  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult  with  the  increasing  in- 
tricacy of  modern  requirements  in  building. 
Moreover,  the  future  of  the  principle  of 
the  arch  seemed  to  be  involved  in  mystery, 
but  very  much  depended  upon  it.  As  to 
the  English  style  of  the  twentieth  century, 
ho  ventured  to  predict  that  ir,  would  be  a free 
renderiug  of  the  so-called  Renaissance.  The 
leaders  of  modern  European  taste  were  France 
and  Germany  : they  had  never  swerved  from 
allegiance  to  the  Renaissance.  The  Gothic- 
style,  so  far  as  secular  work  was  concerned, 
had  now  run  its  course  ; how  long  it  would  last 
for  church  work  it  was  difficult  to  say.  The 
effect  of  tho  Gothic  revival  upon  the  architec- 
tural work  of  the  future  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  other  than  beneficial. 


HINTS  TO  GAS  CONSUMERS. 

Iv  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  in  expounding  a 
few  of  the  leading  principles  which  underlie 
economic  and  effective  gas  illumination,  said: — 

I would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
advent  of  electric  lighting  undoubtedly  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  demand  for  improv’ed  gas-ligbt- 
ing,  as  well  as  to  invention  in  that  direction. 
Means  were  at  hand  to  meet  the  demand  much 
more  readily  than  it  was  generally  supposed  it 
could  bo  met,  and  inveutorswere  stimulated  to 
still  further  improve  those  means.  The  general 
public  had  grown  into  the  conviction  that 
any  improvement  in  lighting  thoroughfares 
by  gas  would  be  attended  by  enormous  expense, 
and  so  undoubtedly  it  would  be  if  the  gas  were- 
burned  in  the  same  wasteful  and  unscientific- 
manner  as  for  the  most  part  was,  aud  unfor- 
tunately still  is,  the  case  in  many  places,  both 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  illumination.  It  was, 
however,  shown  during  1879,  by  three  notable 
examples  of  experimental  street-Iightiug  in  the 
Waterloo  Bridge -road,  Waterloo  - place,  and' 
Victoria-street,  that  the  deficiencies  of  our 
street  illumination  are  not  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a better  light  by  tho  aid  of 
gas  except  at  a prohibitory  cost.  Parliament- 
street  aud  Charing-cross  are  present  examples- 
of  a generous  but  not  extravagant  supply  of  gas- 
at  ,by  no  means  a prohibitory  increase  in  ex- 
pense. And  in  other  parts  of  Loudon,  in  the 
suburbs,  and  in  most  of  our  provincial  towns, 
as  well  as  iu  many  Continental  cities,  similar 
examples  of  vastly  improved  gas-lighting  are  to 
be  met  with  on  all  hands.  One  reason  of' 
the  inferiority  of  gas-lighting  in  general  is  ' 
largely  due  to  a false  economy  consequent  upon- 
a lack  of  knowledge  respecting  the  true  prin- 
ciples upon  which  gas  should  be  consumed. 
The  general  impression  is  that  gas  is  not  being 
wasted  if  it  be  turned  down  so  as  to  give  a 
reasonable  light  without  rushing  noisily  from 
the  burner.  This  is  a great  fundamental  error, 
inasmuch  as  if  there  be  no  governing  medium 
interposed  between  .the  meter  and  the  point  off 
ignition  of  the  burner,  great  waste  of  gas  is 
going  on.  A control  over  tho  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  one  of  tho  first  essentials  of  economical- 
gas-burning,  as  has  long  been  scientifically 
demonstrated.  This  lesson  should  bo  taught  by 
those  who  have  the  supply  of  our  gasfittings,- 
but  unfortunately,  as  is  very  generally  the  case;, 
they  are  as  ignorant  and  as  prejudiced  as  the' 
generality  of  the  public  themselves.  Who,  with 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  not  noticed 
that  many  respectable  gas-fitters'  shops  are 
simply  stores  of  the  merest  rubbish  in  the  shape 
of  burners,  ill-shaped  and  light-obstructing' 
globes,  regulators,  economisers,  and  the  like  ?• 
There  is,  however,  a growing  improvement, 
thanks  to  the  electric  light,  in  this  direction  j- 
some  of  oiu-  leading  manufacturers  having  dis- 
carded mere  rule  of  thumb,  have  brought' 
scientific  knowledge  to  bear  very  practically 
upon  these  all-important  matters.  I have  said 
that  the  chief  factor  in  the  economical  burning 
of  gas  is  the  due  exercise  of  a controlling  power 
over  it ; aud  this  began  to  be  ono  of  the  chief 
studies  of  gas  engineers  soon  after  the  practical 
introduction  of  gas-lighting.  We  may  place 
that  date  about  three  - quarters  of  a century 
since,  but  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  that  the  subject  has  been  fully  graspec> 
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and  worked  out  to  a fairly  successful  end.  This 
power  of  control  is  the  key  to  the  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  gas,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
production  of  a good  light  at  a low  cost ; to  it  is 
due  the  bold  front  which  gas  companies  and 
others  have  been  able  to  show  to  their  more 
dazzling  rival,  the  electric  light.  I would  re- 
mind you  that  at  the  time  of  the  practical  intro- 
duction of  gas-lighting  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
illuminants  were  the  oil-lamp  and  the  candle. 
The  lamp  was  the  larger  and  more  costly,  the 
candle  the  smaller  and  less  expensive,  and  the 
first  idea  was  to  imitate  these  lights  as  far  as 
was  possible.  These  being  the  only  examples 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  introduced 
gas-lighting,  they  naturally  followed  them  in 
designing  their  burners  ; they,  therefore,  bored 
a little  hole  in  the  stopped  end  of  a small 
cylinder,  thus  producing  a flame  resembling 
that  of  a candle.  Proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
higher  kind  of  illumination,  they  took  the 
Argand  burner  itself,  stopping  the  annular  wick 
space  with  a perforated  ring.  They  thus  pro- 
duced an  excellent  light,  and  a burner  which  is 
in  extensive  use  at  the  present  day  nuder,  of 
course,  modified  conditions. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  of 
our  early  gas  engineers  that  the  loss  of  illumi- 
nating power  in  these  burners  was  very  great, 
in  consequence  of  the  over-oxidation  of  the 
flame,  owing  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas 
issued  from  the  orifices,  for  there  is  no  record 
of  any  attempt  at  first  to  govern  the  pressure, 
or  at  least  of  any  success  in  so  doing.  The 
velocity  was  very  great,  as  at  first  there  was 
nothing,  not  even  a meter,  interposed  between 
the  company’s  gas-holder  and  the  consumer’s 
burner.  In  those  days  gas  was  supplied  by 
contract,  and  in  order  that  the  company  might 
be  on  the  right  side,  and  that  consumers 
should  not  burn  more  gas  than  they  paid  for, 
burners  having  very  small  holes, — about  the 
100th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  — were 
nsed  ; the  consequence  was  that  the  gas  was 
propelled  from  the  burner  with  extreme  velo- 
city, and  could  not  remain  a sufficient  length 
of  time  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  to  become  thoroughly  incandescent, 
thus  developing  more  heat  than  light  for  the 
quantity  consumed.  In  this  way  with  the  old 
Argand  and  fish-tail  burners  the  gas  rushed 
into  the  air  through  the  small  holes  at  a velo- 
city of  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  an  hour. 
Under  modem  conditions  the  case  is  materially 
altered,  for  with  one  of  the  best  burners  of  the 
present  day,  Sugg’s  London  Argand,  the  gas 
issues  from  the  boles  with  a velocity  of  only  a 
little  more  than  one  mile  per  hour.  But  then  the 
gas  is  properly  governed  before  it  reaches  the 
point  of  ignition  at  which  it  is  consumed,  and 
hence  the  economy. 

It  is  now  a well-known  fact  that  the  lower 
the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  issues  from  the 
burner,  the  better  are  the  results  as  regards 
illuminating  power,  simply  because  the  whole 
of  the  illuminating  properties  of  the  gas  are 
utilised  instead  of  being  sent  into  the  air  to 
waste  themselves  and  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room.  Notwithstanding  all  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  gas-bumers,  the 
fact  remains  that  a very  large  proportion  of  those 
in  use  at  the  present  day  destroy  the  latent  power 
of  the  gas  consumed  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to 
50  per  cent.  Some  of  these  burners  should  give 
sixteen  candles  illuminating  power  for  a con- 
sumption of  5 cubic  feet  per  hour,  but  careful 
experiment  has  shown  that  they  only  give  six 
candles  for  that  quantity.  A very  critical  exa- 
mination was  made  some  years  since  by  the 
Gas  Referees  into  the  burners  in  general  nse. 
In  the  result  they  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  January,  1H70,  that  in  London  alone 
an  annual  saving  of  250,000?.  might  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  good  burners.  As  mentioned  in 
my  last  address,  I now  repeat  that  if  Parlia- 
ment would  grant  powers  to  gas  companies  to 
allow  them  to  prescribe  and  regulate  internal 
fittings  in  a similar  way  as  water  companies  are 
allowed  to  do,  great  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
public.  It  is  not  ray  province  to  advocate  any 
special  invention,  but  I would  advise  that  those 
who  are  using  the  old-fashioned  and  wasteful 
fittings,  should  have  the  defects  remedied  by 
some  well-known  firm,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
a better  and  more  economical  gas-light,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  unconsumed  gas 
passing  into  the  house,  which  is  highly  injurious 
both  to  furniture  and  to  health. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  ventilation 
in  connexion  with  gas-lighting.  Now  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  great  superiority  over  the 


present  method  of  internal  illumination  by  gas 
which  the  incandescent  electric  light  possesses, 
is  that  with  these  lamps  no  products  of  com- 
bustion are  discharged  into  the  room.  If  with 
gas  this  defect  can  he  overcome  in  ordinary 
gas-fittings, — and  mark  me,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  be  overcome, — then  I firmly  believe  that 
ninety  out  of  every  hundred  people,  after 
having  had  experience  of  the  two  lights  in  all 
their  bearings,  would  elect  to  adopt  tbe  gas- 
light. It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  particular, 
and  this  alone,  has  the  electric  light  for  internal 
illumination  any  superiority,  while  there  are 
many  particulars,  such  as  certainty,  convenience, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  cost,  in  which  gas 
must  tako  the  lead.  If  this  be  correct,  it 
behoves  scientists  interested  in  this  matter  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  question,  for  a vast 
future  awaits  any  one  who  can  successfully 
accomplish  this.  If  gas  is  properly  used  it 
should  be  an  aid  to  ventilation  instead  of  making 
the  apartment  het  and  unhealthy. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  FLEET-STREET. 

ARCHlTECtra.^r.  improvements  in  Fleet-street 
have  for  some  time  past  been  proceeding  at  a rapid 
rate,  more  especially  as  regards  the  newspaper 
offices,  of  which  this  historical  thoroughfare  and 
the  locality  immediately  surrounding  is  largely 
the  home.  Only  a few  months  ago,  an  exten- 
sive and  palatial  block  of  buildings,  which  had 
been  erected  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  offices, 
was  opened  for  business,  and  within  the  last  few 
days  a somewhat  similar  block,  which  has  been 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  daily  organ  known 
as  the  Sportsman,  has  been  completed  and 
occupied  for  the  purposes  of  that  journal.  The 
building  has  displaced  some  of  the  ancient 
houses  previously  occupying  the  site,  one  of 
them  having  been  for  many  years  the  offices  of 
the  WeeJely  Dispatch.  The  building,  which  con- 
tains four  lofty  floors  and  dormer  story,  in  addi- 
tion to  a deep  basement  constructed  for  machi- 
nery, is  faced  with  red  stone  from  the  Coraehill 
quarries,  on  a granite  basement.  The  elevation 
has  a frontage  to  Fleet-street  of  40  ft.  in  length, 
and  is  carried  to  a height  of  60  ft.  Tbe  ground- 
floor  portion  of  the  frontage,  which  contains  the 
general  business  offices,  has  a prominent 
entrance,  surmounted  by  a pediment  enclosing 
a carved  figure  of  a racehorse,  typical  of  the 
business  of  the  establishment.  The  entire 
elevation,  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building,  contains  a profusion  of 
carving  and  ornamentation.  The  first,  second, 
and  third  floors  contain  each  a range  of  five- 
light  windows,  between  which  are  carved 
pilasters,  surmounted  by  capitals.  Between 
each  floor  there  is  a frieze  and  cornice,  as  also 
at  the  top  of  the  elevation,  immediately  under 
the  surmounting  dormers.  The  windows  of 
the  several  floors  are  ornamented  with  stained 
glass. 

Internally,  the  building,  which  is  120  ft.  in 
depth  from  Fleet-street,  contains,  in  the  base- 
ment, the  machine-room,  which  occupies  the 
entire  area  of  the  apartment.  The  composing- 
room,  which  connects  the  front  with  the  rear 
of  the  premises,  where  is  situated  the  foundry 
or  stereotyping  departmeut,  has  a length  of 
75  ft.,  and  beneath  is  a large  space  devoted  to 
the  publishing  department.  A lift  places  the 
foundry  in  communication  with  the  basement, 
and  carries  the  stereo  direct  to  the  printer. 
A second  lift  connects  the  ground  floor  with  the 
basement,  and  the  latter  is  'provided  with  a 
platform  lift  for  conveying  the  paper  from  the 
street,  a system  of  overhead  travellers  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  machines.  The  basement  floor  has 
a depth  of  IG  ft.  from  the  pavement,  and  beneath 
it  a tunnel  has  been  constructed,  which  contains 
the  requisite  shafting.  Tbe  whole  of  the 
drainage  is  eaiTied  through  this  apartment  in 
cast-iron  piping.  A portion  of  the  upper  floors 
will  be  let  as  offices. 

Mr.  IV.  B.  Brown  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Colls  & Sons  are  the  contractors. 


A New  Cemetery  at  Haslaud,  near  Chester- 
field, has  been  consecrated.  The  land,  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  cost  277?.,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  fitting  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  burial  will  amount  to  about  l,000i. 
The  preparation  of  tbe  ground  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  surveyor  to  the  Rural 
Sanitary"  Authority,  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ings and  for  the  laying  out  and  drainage  being 
let  to  Mr.  James  Hoole,  of  Hasland. 


NEW  THEATRE  AT  VALPARAISO. 

A COMPETITION'  is  invited  for  a new  theatre  at 
Valparaiso.  The  auditorium  is  to  seat  2,000 
persons,  and  the  building  is  to  contain,  besides 
the  usual  spaces  and  rooms  for  a theatre,  a 
large  ball-room  with  dining  and  retiring  rooms, 
a restaurant,  &,c.,  attached.  The  cost  is  not  to 
exceed  40,000Z.  Designs  must  be  sent  in, 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  report  and 
estimate,  before  May  9 next,  through  tbe 
Chilian  representative,  to  the  administration  of 
the  Valparaiso  theatre.  Two  premiums  will  be 
awarded,  one  of  600Z.  and  another  of  200?. 
Architects  intending  to  compete  may  obtain 
further  particulars  at  the  Chilian  Embassy, 
Berlin,  Stiihleratrasse  7,  and,  we  suppose,  also 
at  the  Chilian  Legation  in  London. 


IRON  CEMENT. 

One  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  metal 
industry  in  Germany  recently  published  a 
description  of  the  various  cements  by  which  the 
fastening  of  iron  to  iron  or  stone  may  be  effected. 
The  subject  is  divided  into  various  heads,  cor- 
responding with  the  different  forms  of  employ- 
ment, and  consequent  divergence  in  the  pro- 
perties of  the  cement  used. 

1.  Iron  Cement,  or  Iron  Rust  Cement.  (This 
cement  is  intended  fur  the  joining  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  : as,  for  instance,  in  water-com- 
munication pipes,  cast-iron  vessels  for  cooking 
and  washing  purposes,  Jcc.) 

a.  Two  parts  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  and 
one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  mixed,  and 
kept  carefully  closed  up.  When  required  for 
use,  one  part  of  the  compound  is  mixed  with 
20  parts  of  fine  iron  filings,  and  the  whole  is 
stirred  with  water  into  a stiff  paste ; there 
having  previously  been  added  to  tho  water  a 
sixth  part  of  vinegar,  or  some  drops  of  sulphoric 
acid.  This  cement  requires  to  be  applied  to  or 
pressed  into  the  filed-off  points  of  junction. 

b.  One  part  of  sulphur,  two  parts  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  16  parts  of  very  fine  iron 
filings,  are  mixed  together.  When  required  for 
use,  a similar  quantity  of  iron  filings  is  again 
added,  and  the  whole  is  worked  up  into  a thick 
paste  with  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  have  been  added. 

c.  100  parts  of  iron  filings,  free  from  rust 
(fine  dust  from  tuJning  or  boring  cast  iron)  and 
one  part  of  sal  ammoniac  moistened  with  urine. 

(d.)  For  the  cementing  of  tine  castings  (such 
as  ornaments  to  iron  stoves  and  chimney- 
pieces,  &c.)  there  is  used  in  the  cement  described 
under  division  c,  instead  of  the  iron  filings,  finely 
powdered  iron,  which  is  known  to  and  sold  by 
druggists  as  Ferrum  pxilverisatum. 

[^Tbese  iron  cements  harden  completely  after 
several  days,  until  which  time  it  is  advisable 
not  to  subject  them  to  the  action  of  heat.] 

2.  Waterproof  Cements  for  Gas  and  Water 

Pipes  {particularly  adapted  for  use  on  a 
small  scale.) 

(a.)  Ground  white  lead  or  red  lead  is  rnbbea 
into  a stiff  paste  with  thick  linseed-oil  varnish. 
This  cement  is  extensively  used  in  connexion 
with  wrought-irou  gas-pipes,  for  the  protection 
of  the  riveted  seams  in  gasometers,  hob-water 
ovens,  and  cast-iron  flange-pipes  for  hot-water 
heating  appliances.  The  cement  made  from 
red  lead  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  rod- 
lead  cement.  In  some  cases  ground  gypsum  is 
added  to  it.  Red  lead  cement  dries  slowly,  but 
resists  water  even  before  it  has  quite  hardened. 
When  quite  hard  it  holds  very  fast. 

(b.)  The  following  cement  is  less  expensive 
than  that  made  with  red  lead  as  described : 
1 part  of  white  lead,  1 part  of  manganese  ore, 
1 part  of  white  pipe-clay  mixed  with  linseed- 
oil  varnish  ; or  2 parts  of  red  lead,  5 parts  of 
white  lead,  and  4 parts  of  pipe-clay,  mixed  with 
linseed-oil  varnish. 

(c.)  For  use  with  water-pipes  on  a large 
scale,  — twenty-four  parts  of  Roman  cement, 
eight  parts  of  white  lead,  two  parts  of  silver- 
litharge,  and  one  part  of  resin  are  mixed 
together  in  a fine  powder,  with  the  addition  of 
eight  to  ten  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil  (old),  in 
which  one  part  of  resin  is  dissolved. 

.3.  Methods  for  Fastening  Iron  in  Stone. 

(a.)  By  the  use  of  gypsum.  A hole  is  made 
in  the  stone  for  the  iron  which  has  to  be  in- 
serted, and  it  is  suggested  for  this  opening  to 
be  somewhat  widened  towards  tho  interior.  To 
facilitate  the  adhesion  of  tho  gypsum  to  the 
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stone  tiie  walls  of  the  opening  should  be 
damped  before  the  gypsum  is  poured  in. 

(b.)  By  the  use  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  used 
in  the  fastening  of  portions  of  railings  in 
atone,  <tc.,  bub  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  atmospheric  influences  quickly  destroy  the 
sulphur.  The  expansion  of  the  sulphur  when 
the  cement  hardens  causes  thin  pieces  of  the 
atone  to  become  detached.  The  addition  of 
colcothar  is  said,  however,  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience. 

(c.)  By  the  use  of  lead.  This  is  considered 
the  most  durable,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  expensive  method  of  fastening  iron 
into  stone.  Sometimes,  however,  the  contact 
between  lead  and  iron  causes  the  latter  to  be 
eaten  away  by  rust,  as  may  be  occasionally 
seen  in  the  case  of  railings. 


MECHANICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA. 

From  an  official  report  recently  published  on 
Russian  mechanical  industries,  we  notice  that, 
incidentally,  reference  is  made  to  the  means 
taken  by  the  Government  for  developing  these 
industries  throughout  Russia.  The  special 
methods  adopted  by  the  Government  for  this 
purpose  aro  thus  summarised  t — 1.  Lending 
money  on  mortgage  to  works,  to  be  repaid  by 
easy  instalments.  This  is  said  to  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
works  being  unable  to  repay  their  loans,  became 
in  consequence  the  property  of  the  Government. 
2.  Lending  money  by  the  State  Bank  on  work 
taken  in  hand  and  finished  when  orders  were 
few ; these  goods  were  laid  by  in  reserve  by  the 
Government  in  anticipation  of  future  demands. 
This  measure  was  of  assistance  to  some  works, 
©specially  to  those  occupied  with  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  mechanical  industry.  3. 
Giving  Government  orders  to  works,  and  paying 
as  the  work  progressed.  This  system  has  been 
the  makingof  the  great  St.  Petersburg  factories, 
but  the  absence  of  private  orders  leaves  them 
sometimes  unemployed.  4.  Giving  bounties  on 
certain  articles,  such  as  locomotives,  rails,  &c., 
made  of  Russian  materials.  This,  the  Govern- 
ment Report  says,  produced  a favourable  effect. 
The  bounty  on  steel  rails  is  30  copecks  a pood, 
and  that  on  locomotives  3,000  roubles  (300^.). 
5.  Granting  permission  to  factories  to  import, 
duty  free,  everything  necessary  for  building 
their  works.  This  is  considered  to  have  been 
very  slightly  beneficial  to  the  works,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  native  industry,  as  it  prevented 
the  orders  being  given  at  home.  6.  Permission 
to  import  steel  at  a low  tariff.  This  privilege 
will  probably  be  abolished,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing production  of  steel  in  Russia.  The 
1880  tariff  charges  it  at  the  same  rate  as  iron. 


THE  GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY 
AND  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Thk  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  gas  com- 
panies which  are  now  being  held  indicate  that 
their  receipts  are  so  far  in  no  way  prejudicially 
affected  by  tho  electric  light  movement.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, which  was  held  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst., 
the  chairman  observed  that  .nlmost  every  item 
showed  an  improvement  in  tho  receipts,  except 
for  coke,  and  with  respect  to  that,  he  believed 
that  the  falling  off  in  the  sales  was  only  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  due  to  the  extraordi- 
nary mildness  of  the  weather.  He  added  that 
the  company  did  not  altogether  depend  on  the 
medium  of  lighting  for  a revenue.  Great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  consumption  of 
gas  for  cooking,  and  for  domestic  stoves ; and 
last  year  23,500,000  ft.  of  gas  had  been  con- 
sumed in  this  way.  Adverting  to  the  question 
of  electric  lighting,  he  observed  that  he  would 
only  say  it  had  done  them  no  harm.  He  was 
no  prophet,  and  would,  therefore,  abstain  from 
saying  anything  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
that  light.  In  some  cases,  companies  bad  been 
formed  whose  efforts  had  been  attended  with 
partial  success,  but  he  could  not  help  remarking 
that  several  others  had  been  established  other° 
wise  than  on  a sound  basis.  A dividend  at  the 
rate  of  11  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared, 
40,399/.  being  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  A 
special  feature  in  the  meeting  was  the  rejection, 
by  84  to  79,  of  Sir  Thomas  Paine  as  a director, 
on  a motion  to  tho  effect  that  no  person,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  question 
of  electric  lighting,  should  be  allowed  to  sit  as 
a director.  It  was  explained  that  although  not 


personally  interested  in  any  electric  lighting 
company,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a firm  of 
solicitors  who  were  promoting  one,  but  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill. 


DUBLIN  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Tnn  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  Molesworth  Hall, 
Molesworth-street,  Sir.  Jonathan  Pirn  in  the 
chair.  The  report  contained  many  useful  pro- 
positions. 

Dr.  Moore,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  referred  to  tho  loss  which  the  Associa- 
tion had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Henderson,  C.E.,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  whose  special  knowledge 
and  active  labours  had  greatly  advanced  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  La  Touche,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
referred  to  the  influence  which  tho  Association 
had  had  in  tho  education  of  public  opinion  on 
health  questions.  When  the  association  was 
originated,  ten  yeai's  ago,  the  attitude  of  tho 
corporation  towards  measures  of  sauitary  re- 
form, if  not  actually  hostile,  was,  at  all  events, 
merely  passive.  At  tho  present  day  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  were 
eager  and  anxious  for  tho  promotion  of  sanitary 
reform.  Of  course,  the  corporation,  in  carrying 
out  many  of  these  measures  had  difficulties  to 
contend  against  which  had  not  been  anticipated. 
In  one  matter,  that  of  the  slaughterhouses, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  take  a retrograde 
step,  having  adopted  measures  in  1871,  part  of 
which  they  had  to  let  drop  in  their  by-laws  of 
1882.  They  had  built  public  abattoirs  of  a most 
complete  and  perfect  construction,  and  it  should 
be  the  work  of  the  association  to  press  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  city  the  duty  of 
insisting  that  the  abattoirs  wore  used  by  the 
butchers,  and  that  all  slaughterhouses  which 
had  not  vested  rights  prior  to  1849  should  be 
compulsorily  disused. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Robert  Sexton,  T.C.,  in  seconding  a 
subsequent  motion,  said  that  as  a member  of 
the  Cleansing  Committee  of  tho  Corporation, 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  the  association 
that  one  of  the  matters  referred  to, — namely, 
the  gratuitous  cleansing  and  removal  of  house 
ash-pits, — was  already  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  any  one  could,  by  sending  notice  to  the 
proper  office,  have  his  ash-pit  cleansed  free  of 
charge.  He  had  procured  from  Mr.  Young,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Scavenging  Department 
of  the  Corporation,  an  abstract  of  the  work 
done  in  the  past  year,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  during  1882  there  had  been  removed  no 
fewer  than  130,354  loads  from  tho  streets  of 
Dublin,  and  the  average  quantity  of  house 
refuse  removed  and  carted  away  was  over  1,000 
loads  per  week. 


WORKS  AT  SHEFFIELD  PARK. 

The  noble  owner  of  Sheffield  Park,  near 
Brighton,  the  Enrl  of  Sheffield,  has,  during 
the  last  two  years  and  a half,  directed 
works  to  be  carried  out  on  his  beautiful 
domain.  Those  already  completed  include  con- 
siderable improvements  to  the  whole  of  the 
exterior  of  the  mansion,  the  western  part  of 
which  has  been  beautified  with  new  windows  in 
the  upper  story,  while  on  the  north  side  a 
handsome  new  entrance  porch  has  been  added. 
Tho  whole  of  the  roofs  have  been  stripped  and 
re-slated,  and  a new  English  oak  bell-turret 
fixed  on  the  centre,  which  now  makes  tho 
mansion  present  a very  ornate  appearance 
from  many  parts  of  the  park.  The  old  stables 
have  been  pulled  down  and  new  ones  built, 
giving  accommodation  for  eighteen  horses, 
with  loose  boxes,  riding-school,  and  four  double 
coach-houses.  There  are  also  apartments  for 
coachmen  and  grooms,  including  no  fewer  than 
eight  large  rooms,  also  large  lofts  and  forage- 
rooms. 

Tho  ground-plan  is  a square  of  over  10,000  ft. 
area,  with  quadrangle  in  the  centre.  The 
principal  entrance  is  through  a Tudor  arch- 
way of  good  proportions.  The  south  and  east 
fronts  are  of  two  stories,  the  centre  of  the  east 
front  being  surmounted  by  a mansard  roof. 
The  interior  of  the  stables  has  been  fitted  in 
the  most  complete  manner,  Musg^ave  & Co.’s 
fittings  being  used.  The  stall  divisions  are 
of  2-in.  pitch-pine  varnished ; the  walls  are 
party-coloured  Portland  cement  and  pale  green 


hexagon  tiles.  The  ornamental  iron  posts  are 
furnished  with  heavy  brass  polished  rings  and 
chains.  The  stables  and  quadrangle  are  paved 
with  yellow  Dutch  clinkers  and  blue  Stafford- 
shire grooved  bricks.  Tho  harness-room  and 
cleaning-room  walls  are  covered  entirely  with 
6-iu.  by  1-in.  pitch-pine  and  varnished,  and 
fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  manner  with 
Musgrave  & Co.’s  fittings.  The  stables  are  built 
of  red  kiln  bricks  and  local  stone  dressing,  his 
lordship  supplying  all  bricks  and  tiles.  A new 
laundry  and  wash-house,  with  coal  and  wood 
houses,  have  also  been  built,  with  flat  roofs 
covered  with  7-lb.  lead,  and  battlemented 
parapet  all  round,  the  fittings  for  drying- 
closet,  wash-house,  A’c.,  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Packham,  of  Brighton.  A new  clock- 
tower  has  been  built  near  the  mansion,  which 
forms  a very  pretty  feature,  with  four  faces, 
the  clock  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Tanner,  of 
Lewes. 

A new  garden  has  been  formed,  at  a great 
expense,  comprising  about  3 acres,  surrounded 
with  a high  brick  wall,  with  new  greenhouses, 
vineries,  &c.,  and  a very  complete  range  of 
offices,  fitted  with  every  convenience,  Messrs. 
Packham,  of  Brighton,  supplying  the  heating- 
apparatus,  and  Mr.  Baker,  of  North-road, 
Brighton,  the  ventilating  apparatus  and  other 
ironwork.  Tho  locks,  which  are  all  of  solid 
brass,  were  supplied  by  that  well-known  maker, 
Mr.  S.  Thomas,  of  Birmingham,  the  whole  of 
the  fittings,  &c.,  being  of  the  best  description. 

A new  pavilion  has  also  been  built  at  the 
cricket-ground,  with  flat  roof  surrounded  with 
ornamental  iron  railing,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Every,  of  Lewes.  The  ground  has  also  been 
enlarged,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  finest,  in  England.  For  some  considerable 
time  bis  lordship  has  had  about  150  men 
employed  in  extending  tho  lakes  to  their 
present  size,  and  has  had  a large  reservoir 
constructed,  with  hydraulic  rams,  for  sup- 
plying water  to  the  mansion  in  case  of  fire,  also 
to  the  stables  and  gardens,  as  well  as  to  the 
cricket-ground,  for  nse  in  dry  seasons. 

Mr.  H.  Card,  of  Lewes,  was  the  architect  for 
tho  new  buildings,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cheesman,  of 
Uckfield  and  Brighton,  were  the  contractors  for 
the  alterations  to  the  mansion,  and  now  stables, 
Mr.  E.  Baker  being  the  foreman.  The  other 
works  have  been  executed,  day-work,  by  Mr. 
John  Fuller,  builder,  Fletching,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  C.  A.  Rapson,  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  BURDETT  BUILDINGS 
IN  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD. 

On  a site  in  Westminster  Bridge-road,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall’s 
church,  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  in  flats 
for  the  industrial  classes  has  just  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  is  also  the  builder  and 
owner  of  Queen’ s-buildings,  which  now  cover 
the  site  on  which  formerly  stood  the  Queen’s 
Bench  prison.  The  buildings,  which,  when 
completed,  will  consist  of  six  blocks,  occupy  an 
area  of  about  6,000  superficial  feet.  They 
have  a frontage  to  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
54  ft.  in  length  and  70  ft.  in  height,  and  contain 
six  floors.  The  elevation  is  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  brick  and  Portland  stone  windows  and 
dressings,  all  the  upper  floors  having  ranges  of 
arched  windows.  The  return  frontage  in 
Burdett-road  (from  which  the  buildings  take 
their  name)  is  88  ft.  in  length,  and  uniform 
with  that  in  Westminster  Bridge-road.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  West- 
minster Bridge-road  frontage  is  occupied  as  a 
coffee  tavern,  in  connexion  with  a dining-room 
in  the  basement,  the  remaining  part  consisting 
of  shops.  Tlie  tenements  are  approached 
from  the  Burdett-road  frontage  by  three  flights 
of  stone  stairs.  'Three  of  the  blocks  have 
already  been  completed,  and  contain  thirty-six 
tenements, — six  on  each  floor.  Some  of  the 
tenements  contain  three  apartments  each,  and 
the  remaining  portion  two  apartments,  namely, 
a living-room  and  bed-room.  The  living  and 
bed  rooms  are  fitted  with  dresser,  cupboard, 
and  copper  in  the  living-room,  and  cupboards 
in  the  bed-room.  Each  tenement  has  its  sepa- 
rate sink,  water-closet,  and  dust-bin,  the  several 
^ tenants  in  this  respect  being  thus  independent 
of  each  other.  Within  the  several  blocks  there 
is  an  open  area  20  ft.  in  width  and  72  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  approach-road  at  the  rear  18  ft. 
wide.  The  buildings  have  a flat  roof  for  drying 
purposes,  and  when  completed  will  contain 
seventy-two  tenements,  with  accommodation 
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for  an  estimated  number  of  about  300  persons. 
The  site  upon  which  the  buildings  have  been 
erected  was  until  recently  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Mandslay,  Son,  & Field,  engineers,  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  fitting  up  their  boilers  and 
engines.  This  portion  of  Messrs.  Maudslay’s 
works  has  now  been  transferred  to  new  pre- 
mises at  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  the  architect  of  these  new 
industrial  dwellings  ; and  Mr.  T.  Hodgkins  is 
Mr.  Hobbs’s  clerk  of  works. 


WASHABLE  LIME  COLOUR. 

A WASHABLE  lime  colour  is  still  a desideratum ; 
but  a compound  appears  to  have  been  invented, 
which  is  said  to  possess  that  property.  It  is 
stated  by  the  Polytechnische  yutizblatt,  that  if 
a powder  consisting  of  three  parts  of  flint,  three  . 
parts  of  marble  and  sandstone,  and  two  parts  of 
burned  china  clay  is  mixed  with  two  parts  of 
freshly-slaked  and  still  warm  lime,  a mass  for 
coating  walls  is  obtained  which,  by  frequent 
watering,  is  changed  into  a silicate  of  a stone- 
like yet  porous  texture.  The  four  ingredients 
well  mixed  together  arc  said  to  supply  a 
grounding  which  may  be  added  to  any  colour 
usable  with  lime.  The  mass  is  thickly  applied 
and  then  left  to  dry  until  the  next  day,  when 
water  is  poured  over  it  at  frequent  intervals, 
by  which  proceeding  the  coating  becomes 
weatherproof.  This  coating  may  be  washed 
without  giving  off  any  colour.  In  fact,  the 
more  water  is  used,  the  firmer  the  mass  be- 
comes, so  that  it  may  even  be  brushed  ; whilst 
in  warm  weather,  owing  to  its  porosity,  it  is 
quite  soft.  The  mass  may  be  used  both  for 
the  most  coarse  aud  the  fluest  painting.  With 
it  a so-called  fresco  layer  may  be  produced  in 
the  dry  way. 


C0^’CRETE  WATER-PIPES. 

In  a late  number  of  the  .■l7inales  des  Fonts  ei 
Chaussecs,  a cheap  method  of  making  water- 
pipes  of  small  diameter  is  described.  The  pipes 
were  foi-med  of  concrete  in  the  trench  itself. 
The  mould  into  which  the  concrete  was  stamped 
in  was  of  sheet-iron,  aud  had  a length  of  about 
two  yards.  The  several  pipes  were  not  specially 
joined  to  each  other,  the  joints  being  simply  set 
with  mortar.  The  concrete  consisted  of  three 
parts  of  slow-setting  cement  and  three  parts 
of  river  sand,  mixed  with  five  parts  of  limestone 
debris.  The  inner  diameter  of  the  pipes  was 
9 in. ; their  thickness,  3 in.  The  average  fall  is 
given  at  1 : 500;  the  lowest  speed  ofithe  current 
at  1ft.  9 in.  per  second.  To  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of. the  pipes,  manholes  are  constructed 
every  100  yards  or  so,  the  sides  of  which  are 
also  made  of  concrete.  The  trenches  are  about 
5 ft.  deep.  The  work  was  done  by  four  men, 
who  laid  down  nearly  200  ft.  of  pipes  in  a 
working  day ; the  cost  was  about  3s.  9d.  per 
yard  run.  It  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  for  the 
new  method  that  the  pipes  adhere  closely  to  the 
inevitable  inequalities  of  the  trench,  and  thus 
lie  firmly  on  the  ground.  The  works  were 
carried  out  by  M.  Thauneurfor  the  water-mains 
of  the  town  of  Coulommiera.  It  may  here  also 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  course  of  the  Canal  du 
Verdon,  which  supplies  the  town  of  Aix-en- 
Provence  and  the  neighbourhood  with  water, 
several  mains  were  carried  in  a similar  manner. 
But  the  concrete  pipes  which  are  submitted  to 
great  pressure  have  not  proved  effective.  The 
method,  consequently,  is  only  suitable  for  pipes 
in  which  there  is  no  pressure,  or  only  a very 
trifling  one. 


THE  Is'EW  YORK  ELEVATED  RAILWAY. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  great  work  of 
Messrs.  Lavoinne  & Partzen,  entitled  “ Les 
Chemina  de  Per  eu  Amerique,”  much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  elevated  railways  of  New 
York.  There  are  altogether  four  lines  of  this 
description,  having  a total  length  of  nearly 
thirty-two  miles.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of 
2133  locomotives  and  612  carriages.  The  trains 
consist  of  from  two  to  four  carriages,  and  the 
average  speed  is  from  twelve  and  a half  to 
fourteen  miles.  The  intervals  between  the 
trains  vajy  from  one  aud  a half  to  five  minutes, 
according  to  the  time  of  day.  Between  twelve 
o’clock  midnight  and  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  only  run  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes.  The  average  time  of  stoppage  at 
each  station  is  only  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
seconds.  The  carriages  are  all  of  one  class,  and 


the  fare  is  the  same  for  all  distances.  It  is 
about  5d.,  except  for  the  early  traius  from 
half-past  five  to  lialf-past  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  from  half-past  four  to  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening,  when  the  price  is  only  half.  The 
cost  of  these  lines  averaged  about  200,0001.  per 
mile,  but  in  spite  of  this  comparatively  moderate 
outlay,  and  the  enormous  number  of  passengers 
carried,  the  financial  results  have  uot  proved 
very  satisfactory. 


THE  WEEIIAWKEN  TUNNEL. 

The  boring  of  the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  opposite 
New  York,  has  now  been  completed,  but  it  will 
probably  be  six  months  before  the  tunnel  and 
its  approaches  will  be  ready  for  traffic.  The 
eastern  entrance  has  been  cut  through  solid 
rock  for  150  ft.  The  breadth  is  50  ft.,  while  the 
tunnel  itself,  which  is  -1, 000  ft.  long,  is  27  ft. 
broad  and  21  ft.  high.  Most  of  the  boring  has 
been  done  since  January,  1882.  The  estimated 
cost  of  tho  tunnel  was  a million  and  a quarter 
dollars,  but  the  actual  cost  will,  it  is  expected, 
prove  cousidcrably  higher.  It  was  only  possible 
to  make  such  rapid  progress  by  sinking  shafts 
and  working  in  both  directions  from  each  of 
these.  The  number  of  shafts  was  five,  and 
upon  the  five  sections  of  the  tunnel  seventy 
borers,  driven  by  compressed  air,  have  been 
kept  constantly  at  work.  The  shafts  are  to  be 
employed  hereafter  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lating the  tunnel.  A steam  shovel,  which  was 
recently  invented,  has  done  good  service  in 
helping  to  load  the  trollies  and  remove  the 
rubbish. 


THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Are  your  correspondents  on  this  subject 
architects  ? If  so,  they  have  taken  very  little 
trouble  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  tho  case. 

There  is  a famous  engraving  by  Emmett, 
which  was  executed  under  tho  eye  of  Sir 
Christopher,  in  which  there  is  proof  positive 
that  the  great  architect  did  not  set  much  store 
on  “ the  smooth  uninterrupted  hemisphere  of 
the  dome.”  The  dome,  as  it  was  carried  out  by 
Wren,  was  honey-combed  with  panels  divided 
by  main  styles  or  ribs  into  compartments.  This 
panelled  surface  was  faced  up  to  receive  Thorn- 
hill’s work.  Thonihill  was  a coadjutor  of 
Wren’s,  and  Thornhill’s  designs  must  have  been 
approved  by  Sir  Chi’istopber.  The  only  decora- 
tions originally  suggested  for  the  dome  were 
arabesques  on  the  dividing  ribs  of  the  panelling. 
I very  much  doubt  whether  any  but  the  hori- 
, zontal  sections  of  the  dome  are  spherical  curves  ; 
on  this  point  my  memory'  does  not  servo  me. 
Moreover,  if  the  main  portion  of  the  dome  be  a 
section  of  a hemisphere,  its  hemisphericity  is 
signally  interrupted  by  the  great  opening  in  its 
centre,  from  which  the  crown  of  the  dome  takes 
a second  and  elliptical  curve. 

Correggio  is  regarded  by  those  painters  who 
have  made  mural  paiutiug  a study  as  a decora- 
tive artist  of  the  decadence. 

A Painter. 


GARLANDS  ASYLUM,  CARLISLE. 

Sir, — I observe  a paragraph  with  the  above 
heading  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  3,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  certain  large  additions  which  have 
recently  been  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cory,  architect  and  county  surveyor, 
Carlisle,  and  stating  that  “ the  plans,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  asylum,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cory.”  Withont  in  any  way  wishing  to  de- 
tract from  the  part  that  gentleman  has  had  in 
carrying  out  the  building,  I feel  it  due  to  my- 
' self  to  state  that  the  original  design  was  pre- 
pared by  myself,  selected  in  an  open  competi- 
tion, for  which  I was  paid  the  first  premium  of 
3001.  This  was  the  first  asylum  planned  on  the 
block  system,  and  I received  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Samuel  Gaskell,  who  was  at  that  time  the  moat 
active  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  valuable 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  general  disposition 
of  the  buildings  so  as  to  admit  of  a large  futui'e 
extension. 

My  design  was  illustrated  in  your  journal  of 
May  1,  1858,  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
subsequently  requested  me  to  allow  tho  plans, 
as  illustrating  a principle,  to  be  published  in 
their  annual  report. 


The  magistrates,  unfortunately  for  me,  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  to  retain  the 
drawings  and  carry  them  out  in  their  own  way, 
and  availing  themselves  of  this  condition,  I 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  hardship  of  losing 
a very  valuable  commission  which  I had  thouglic 
I had  fairly  won. 

So  many  years  have  elapsed  that  the  circum- 
stance had  quite  passed  from  my  recollection, 
until  reminded  of  them  by  the  paragraph 
alluded  to.  Tuos.  Worthington. 


TEE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEATRES. 
Sir, — It  is  to  be  Loped  that  Mr.  Tanner’s 
excellent  paper  may  promote  discussion  on 
a subject  of  professional  as  well  as  public 
interest,  and  result  in  a better  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  on  which  these  buildings 
should  be  coustructed.  It  must  in  all  fairness 
be  admitted  that  the  designers  of  many  of  our 
modern  theatres  deserve  credit  for  improved 
arrangements  for  both  seeing  and  hearing,  with 
a greater  degree  of  comfort  than  formerly  ; but 
beyond  this  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  Tho 
arrangements  of  corridors,  staircases,  and  tho 
general  approaches,  parts  of  the  house  with 
which  the  public  safety  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected, are,  if  not  altogether  neglected,  designed 
on  no  fixed  principles,  and  without  reference  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  aro  intended,  viz., 
the  easy  removal,  from  the  auditory  to  the 
street,  of  a moving  throng  of  people,  without 
discomfort,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  cases  the  architect  is  ham- 
pered with  unreasonable  demands  ; and  as  these 
portions  of  the  house  are  the  non-paying  ones, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  iu  the  eyes  of  a lessee, 
they  should  be  considered  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Still,  there  can  be  no  excuse  offered 
for  staircases  leading  one  on  to  another,  or  so 
long  and  steep  that,  in  case  of  panic,  they  would 
be  of  very  doubtful  service  ; nor  for  emergency- 
doors,  with  fastenings  at  the  floor-level ; nor  for 
steps  in  passages;  nor  for  awkward,  ill-ccu- 
trived  angles  ; nor  for  gangways  within  the 
house  of  such  narrowed  dimensions  that  they 
cease  to  become  passages  at  all;  and  yet  all 
these  defects,  and  many  others  familiar  to  play- 
goers, may  be  found  in  any  theatre  in  Loudon, 
even  those  of  recent  construction. 

The  high  value  of  ground  in  any  leading 
thoroughfare  will  probably  never  permit  the 
complete  isolation  of  buildings  of  this  class  as 
they  should  be,  nor  can  sufficient  space  be 
allowed  for  surrounding  the  body  of  the  honse 
with  open  corridors,  accessible  from  the  different 
tiers,  nor,  perhaps,  for  external  staircases  from 
galleries.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
several  approaches  should  not  be  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  passages  communicating  witli 
all  parts  of  the  auditory  made  broad  and 
straight.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  dangers  attending  narrow  passages  than 
by  taking  an  ordinary  wine-bottle  and  pouring 
into  it  a handful  of  dried  peas.  Turn  the  bottle 
gently  over,  and  the  peas  will  escape  by  the 
neck,  one  by  one.  Invert  the  bottle  suddenly, 
and  the  peas  will  remain  jammed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  neck.  This  is  exactly  what  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  a panic,  and  therefore  necks  at 
theatre-entrances  should  be  unhesitatingly 
avoided. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  theatre  in  Europe 
that  could  be  accepted  as  a model  of  its  class, 
or  that  would  meet  in  every  respect  the  de- 
mands of  a reasonable  criticism,  although  many 
might  be  cited  as  having  points  of  excellence. 
At  Palermo,  for  instance,  is  a large  theatre,  of 
recent  construction,  that  possesses  nearly  all 
the  essentials,  both  in  the  auditory  itself  and 
its  various  approaches.  Having  only  a note- 
book sketch  of  this  building,  I am  unable  to 
furnish  a correct  measured  drawing  of  it,  but 
it  may  suffice  to  state  that  it  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a large  piazza,  and  is  circular  in  plan, 
both  externally  and  internally,  with  porticos 
on  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides.  There  is  a 
broad  corridor  rnnniug  round  the  auditorj', 
on  the  ground-level,  and  an  open  loggia 
over  it,  accessible  from  the  upper  tiers.  At 
the  hack  of  the  arena,  which  is  of  large 
dimensions,  and  raised  about  4 ft.,  are  two  rows 
of  posti  disti)iti,  correspondiug  in  a measm’e 
with  our  stalls.  Behind  these,  almost  on  the 
same  level,  is  a tier  of  boxes,  nineteen  in 
number,  and  immediately  over  the  boxes,  is 
tho  dress-circle,  four  seats  deep.  The  gallery 
rises  behind,  separated  (architecturally  only) 
by  a very  effective  range  of  columns,  of  the 
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Corintliiaii  order,  of  large  dimenaions.  The 
construction  is  very  simple,  and  the  general 
effect  is  most  excellent.  Wall  stands  upon  wall, 
and  as  the  tiers  recede,  instead  of  overhanging, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  of  those  cumbrous 
pieces  of  engineering  skill  that  Mr.  Tanner 
refers  to  so  markedly  in  his  paper. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  WorkB,  as  constituted  guardians 
of  the  public  safety,  have  been  authorised  to 
take  up  the  question  of  theatre  construction. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  succeed  in  formu- 
lating a set  of  rules  for  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  corridors  and  staircases,  enabling 
the  playgoer  to  enjoy  a sense  of  security  he  has 
not  hitherto  experienced,  and  consequently 
reducing  the  chance.s  of  panic  to  a minimum. 

Alex.  Graham. 


GAS  AND  VEGETATION. 

Sib, — A visitor  to  the  Electric  and  Gas  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Crystal  Palace  cannot  fail  to 
notice  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
fitylea  of  gas-lighting.  Unfortunately,  these 
burners,  which  arc  said  to  rival  the  electric 
light  in  economy  and  splendour,  have,  unlike 
this  new  illuminant,  a most  destructive  effect 
on  the  trees  and  plants,  which  give  the  interior 
of  the  place  the  pleasing  appearance  of  a 
winter  garden.  Although  the  exhibition  has 
only  been  opened  a few  weeks,  the  foliage  on 
the  trees  already  presents  a withered  appear- 
ance, and  the  leaves  which  fall  daily  show  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  better  means  of 
carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion  from 
these  regenerative  burners,  which  owe  their 
efficiency  to  the  large  amount  of  air  consumed. 
The  quantity  of  gas  used  for  the  exhibition 
cannot  be  far  short  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  which,  according  to  Herr  von  Fragstein’s 
tables,  would  require  over  1,6GO,000  cubic  feet 
•of  air  per  hour  to  make  up  for  the  quantity 
vitiated.  Whether  the  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  will  have  any  destructive  action  on 
the  ironwork  remains  to  be  seen,  but  its  effect 
on  the  vegetation  clearly  shows  that  on  one 
point  the  electric  light  has  triumphed  over  its 
improved  rival ; and,  as  a set-off  to  the  expense 
•of  electricity,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  cheapened  gas-lighting  means  a polluted 
atmosphere  or  the  additional  expense  of  effi- 
cient ventilating  arrangements. 

Killingworth  Hedges,  C.E. 


GAS  FOR  COOKING  ABROAD. 

Accordi.n'g  to  the  Ges-undheit8-Tn(i$Tiieuy  there 
has  been  a practical  trial  of  tho  above  system 
made  in  the  island  of  Laaland  at  the  town  of 
Naksko,  which  numbers  3,600  inhabitants. 
According  to  the  statements  published,  tho 
cost  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  is  about 
2il.  per  cubic  m^tre  (about  35  cubic  feet), 
while  that  used  for  cooking  is  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  lid.  for  tho  same  quantity.  Tho  com- 
munications are  brought  free  into  the  house, 
and  the  gas-meter  is  supplied  at  cost  price. 
The  internal  fittings  are  put  up  as  economically 
as  they  can  be  with  duo  regard  to  efficiency, 
and  can  be  paid  for  by  quarterly  instalments, 
extending  over  five  years,  interest  being  cal- 
culated at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent.  The  gas  con- 
sumed is  paid  for  monthly,  but  no  charge  is 
made  for  the  quantity  consumed  for  cooking 
during  the  month  immediately  following  the 
putting  up  of  the  cooking  apparatus.  One  gas 
jet  in  the  room  with  tho  cooking  appliance  is 
supplied  •with  gas  at  the  reduced  scale  of  charge. 
It  is  said  that  the  population  of  the  little  town 
has  evinced  its  appi*eciation  of  the  enterprising 
policy  of  tho  local  gas  company,  and  that  the 
use  of  gas  for  cooking  has  become  general.  For 
small  cooking  ranges  the  cost  of  the  gas  is  said 
to  bo  from  Is.  to  3s.  a month.  Tho  emploi/t^s 
of  tlie  gas  company  participate  in  the  profits 
made  according  to  a graduated  scale,  and  there- 
fore liave  a direct  inducement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system. 


Keports  to  liocal  Government  Hoard. — 

^Ve  are  glad  to  hear  that  for  the  convenience  of 
members  of  the  medical  profession  and  others, 
copies  of  certain  of  the  reports  made  to  the 
Bo.ard  by  their  medical  inspectors  will  hence- 
forth be  jjlaced  on  sale.  Many  of  the  reports 
contain  matter  of  public  value.  They  may  be 
obfained  from  Knight  & Co.,  00,  Fleet -street, 
and  several  other  publishers. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  THE  ORATORY, 
BROMPTON. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  this  building.  They  were  received  by 
tho  architect,  Mr.  H.  A.  K.  Gribble,  and  by  him 
the  most  important  features  of  the  building 
were  explained  and  pointed  out.  Nearly  a year 
ago  (see  Builder,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  248)  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  building,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recapitulate  more  than  a few  points. 
The  nave  is  51  ft.  wide,  the  sanctuary  or 
chancel  75  ft.  in  length  by  50  ft.  wide.  The 
semi-dome  over  the  apse,  partly  in  brickwork 
and  partly  in  concrete,  has  been  completed. 
The  aisles  are  30  ft.  wide,  and  are  divided  up 
into  chapels,  four  or  five  on  each  side  of  the 
nave.  The  nave  is  vaulted  throughout  in  cement 
concrete,  composed  of  ten  parts  of  Portland 
stone  cbippings  (broken  to  about  a J-in.  gauge) 
and  two  parts  of  Portland  cement.  This  part 
of  tho  work  has  now  been  completed,  and  tho 
centering  has  been  struck  from  some  of  the 
compartments.  Over  the  crossing  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  sanc- 
tuary will  bo  a large  dome,  51  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter  at  the  springing.  The  height  from 
tho  church  floor  to  the  main  cornice  at  the 
springing  of  the  dome  will  bo  44  ft.  3 in.  The 
height  of  the  dome  from  the  springing  to  the 
eye  at  tho  top  will  be  about  30  ft.  The  height 
from  the  eye  of  the  dome  to  the  top  of  tho  cross 
surmountiug  the  lantern  will  be  about  38  ft.  This 
dome  will  be  almost  entirely  of  concrete,  and 
will  be  2 ft.  in  thickness  at  tho  haunches, 
gradually  diminishing  to  1 ft.  in  thickness  at 
the  eye,  which  will  be  formed  of  stone.  The 
lantern  which  will  rise  over  tho  eye  will  be  of 
stone,  and  is  calculated  to  weigh  about  56  tons. 
The  lower  portion  of  this  great  dome  is  in  brick- 
work, which  has  now  been  carried  up  nearly  to 
the  level  for  the  commencement  of  the  concrete 
work.  Externally  this  dome  -will  be  protected 
from  the  weather  by  an  outer  dome  of  timber 
framing,  covered,  in  the  first  instance,  by  zinc. 
A great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
church  can  be  ready  for  opening.  It  was 
desired  to  open  it  in  May  next,  but  we  under- 
stand that  the  opening  ceremony  will  probably 
be  deferred  until  May,  1884.  The  completion 
of  the  western  front,  including  tho  two  flanking 
towers,  appears  to  ho  for  tho  present  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Joseph  Seed  is  tho  clerk  of  works,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of  West- 
minster, whose  representative  on  the  building 
is  Mr.  Tinckam. 


PROPOSED  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  AND 
PUBLIC  BATHS  IN  ST.  BOTOLPH’S 
PARISH,  BISHOPSGATE. 

The  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph 
Without,  Bishopsgate,  are  taking  steps  for  the 
erection  of  artisans’  dwollings  and  public  baths 
within  tho  parish.  At  a meeting  of  tho  Vestry 
held  last  week,  tho  Rev.  William  Rogers,  the 
rector,  presiding,  the  question  was  under  con- 
sideration, when  Mr.  Teetgen,  who  reminded 
the  meeting  that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
dwellings  in  the  parish  had  often  been  brought 
before  the  public,  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  desirable  that  a poi  tion  of  tho 
charitable  funds  belonging  to  the  parish,  and 
producing  about  2,600^.  per  annum,  should  be 
applied  to  the  provision  in  the  parish  of  good 
and  wholesome  dwellings,  baths,  and  recreation 
rooms  for  the  poorer  classes,  in  tho  place  of 
the  tenements  which  they  now  occupy.  He 
observed  that  they  had  in  the  parish  a whole 
neighbourhood  of  buildings  in  such  a disgrace- 
ful condition,  and  so  fearfully  overcrowded  that 
any  diversion  of  the  parish  income  in  that 
direction  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
parish.  The  trustees  had  resolved  recently 
that  in  all  future  dealings  with  the  moneys  loft 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  tho  sums  should  be 
applied  whore  deemed  desirable,  for  the  erection 
of  aJtisaus’  dwellings  in  the  parish.  The 
scheme,  which  emanated  from  the  rector,  in- 
cluded baths,  wash-houses,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  the  poor.  It  was  incidentally  stated 
during  the  discussion  that  the  leases  of  estates 
belonging  to  the  parish  which  would  be  shortly 
falling  in  included  the  Eagle  in  the  City-road. 
The  rector,  in  suirporting  the  resolution,  said 
that  they  had  even  bought  the  land  for  the 
erection  of  almshouses  and  artisans’  dwellings, 
but  the  railway  company  subsequently  required 


it,  and  had  shut  them  out.  They  might  not  be 
able  to  lay  out  100,000h  or  200,000h,  but  they 
could  do  something  towards  removing  tho 
abominable  state  of  things  which  at  present 
existed.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a committee  appointed. 

Well  done,  Mr.  Rogers!  Violent  as  the 
accident  was  that  for  many  months  crippled 
you,  it  seems  never  to  have  depressed  your 
energy  or  stopped  your  good  works. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

A HIGHLY  interesting  discovery  was  made  on 
Saturday  last  (10th  instant)  during  the  progress 
of  some  alterations  in  the  abbey  precincts.  The 
southern  side  of  the  main  portion  of  Ashbum- 
bam  House  stands  over  the  -vvall  that  returned 
in  a westerly  direction  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  old  Dormitory  (now  the  schoolroom). 
Parts  of  this  wall  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  arch- 
way of  the  "dark  entry”  leading  to  the  big 
cloisters,  and  in  tho  more  modern  wall  of  Ash- 
bumham  House  itself.  These,  with  certain 
massive  beams  that  have  recently  come  to  view 
in  that  house,  and  in  its  boundary-wall  and 
porter’s  lodge  (recently  pulled  down),  are 
remains  of  tbe  ancient  ‘‘ Misericorde,”  where, 
amongst  other  uses,  alms  and  doles  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor.  In  removing  certain 
portions  of  the  bouse  inhabited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Turle,  which  stands  between  Ashbumham 
House  and  tbc  old  Dormitory,  and  which  in- 
cludes work  of  Henry  VIII.’s  time,  have  been 
found  in  the  wall  of  the  “Misericorde”  two 
Norman  windows  givinglight,  curiously  enough, 
to  an  apartment  or  gallery  upon  its  southern 
side.  Along  the  foundations  of  tbe  wall  runs 
a subterranean  passage  terminated  at  one  end 
by  a cellar,  in  Dr.  Bridge’s  house,  that  bears 
evident  traces  of  having  once  served  as  a 
latrine  of  tho  monastery. 


THE  LATE  MR.  C.  CIIALONER  OGLE, 
ARCHITECT. 

It  has  been  conclusively  established,  by  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  appointed  l>y  the 
British  and  Hellenic  Governments  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ogle,  that  he 
was  murdered  by  the  Turkish  or  Albanian  soldiers 
on  the  17th  of  March,  .1878,  about  sunset,  while 
proceeding  alone  and  unarmed  to  Macrinitza,  near 
Volo,  in  Thessaly,  in  order  to  bog  tbe  pashas  to  stop 
the  bloodshed  and  pillage  by  the  soldiery  after  tlio 
battle  of  Macrinitza. 

The  allegation  that  Mr.  Ogle  was  an  insurgent, 
and  was  shot  with  arms  in  his  hands,  is  abundantly 
disproved,  and  it  is  shown  that  ho  had  nothing  in 
his  hands  but  a riding-whip,  and  that  his  principal 
object  in  going  to  Macrinitza  was  to  fulfil  bis  duties 
as  a correspondent  of  a newspaper. 

Mr.  Egerton,  in  a despatch  from  Athens  to  Lord 
Granville,  dated  December  ISth,  1882,  observes 
upon  this  point : — “ To  my  mind,  the  greatest  pre- 
sumption of  premeditation  is  the  very  falseness  of 
the  accusation  made  on  the  Turkish  side  against 
Mr.  Ogle,  viz.,  that  ho  ■was  killed  fighting  against 
them  armed  with  a chassepot.” 

That  Mr,  Ogle  was  murdered  by  tho  Turks  is 
clear  from  the  evidence,  and  there  are  suggestions 
in  the  report  that  there  was  premeditation,  and 
that  some  persons  in  authority  were  concerned  in 
bis  death.  That  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  ol 
the  pashas  by  bis  remonstrances  against  their 
cruelly  is  probable;  and  the  Government,  if  they 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
should  not  allow  ihe  inquiry  to  end  at  its  present 
phase,  but  should  offer  a reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  murderers.  Our  relations  with  the  Hellenic 
Government  are  of  a most  cordial  character,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  put  any  difficulties  in  our  way, 
but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative. 
Mr.  Ogle  was  a British  subject,  and  it  is  for  the 
British  Government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  his  assassins  to  justice. 

Mr.  Ogle  is  spoken  of  by  every  one  who  kuew 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  Mr.  Egerton  says  of 
him  : — “From  what  M.  Tricoupi  and  others  have 
told  me,  Mr.  Ogle  was  a man  of  singular  promise, 
and  his  loss  is  a loss  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of 
bis  relatives  and  friends.  Though  he  died  so  young 
[he  was  only  27],  he  has  lived  to  do  credit  to  tbe 
name  of  England  here.  Tho  high  spirit  which  he 
showed  in  following  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  in  denouncing  wrong,  and  his  gentle  humanity 
to  the  weak,  will  long  bo  remembered  in  the  land 
to  save  whose  helpless  ones  he  fell.’’ 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  write  a pencil  note 
(which  has  been  recently  recovered  and  sent  to 
England)  to  a shopkeeper  at  Macrinitza,  to  provide 
at  his  cost  for  some  women  and  children  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  the  Turkish  soldiery.*  J.  H. 

• See  Builder,  vol.  for  1878,  p.  436,  for  Biography  of 
Ogle. 
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OBITUAET. 

ifiss  Fa7in\j  Corhaux. — The  death  of  this  self- 
taught  lady  artist  is  announced  as  having 
occurred  at  Brighton,  on  the  Ist  inst.  Born  in 
1812,  Hiss  Corbaus  at  a very  early  age  exlii- 
bited  a talent  for  drawing,  and  though  she  was 
unable,  through  want  of  means,  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  study,  she  struggled  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency  by  perseverance  in  her 
studies  by  herself,  and  in  the  year  1827  she 
gained  a silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
an  original  portrait  in  miniature,  as  well  as  the 
Isis  medal  fora  composition  in  water-colours. 
This  medal  she  also  gained  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1830  the  gold  medal  fell  to  her  lot. 
In  this  year  she  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  a 
little  later  she  became  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  at  both  of 
which  galleries  she  frequently  exhibited  her 
works.  In  addition  to  her  talents  as  an  artist, 
Mias  Corbaux  evinced  a considerable  bent  for 
Oriental  studies.  About  ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone  granted  Miss  Corbaux  a pension  from 
the  Civil  List  in  recognition  of  her  services  to 
art  and  literature. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTEES  PATENT. 

427.  C.  Weygang,  London.  Manufacture  of 
fibrous  material  for  floor-cloth,  roofing-felt, 
wall-covering,  &c.  Jan.  26,  1883. 

435.  A.  R.  Holland,  London.  Ventilation  of 
apartments,  &c.  Jan.  26,  1883. 

436.  W.  Lord,  Middlesbrough.  Preventing 
down-draughts  in  chimneys.  Jan.  26,  1883. 

445.  P.  Born,  London.  Folding  lattice 
shutter.  Jan.  27,  1883. 

473.  J.  Hall,  Stourbridge.  Porcelain  fire- 
clay baths.  Jan.  29,  1883. 

481.  R.  Stone,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Apparatus 
for  hoisting  atone,  &c.  Jan.  29,  1883. 

489.  J.  A.  B.  Bennett,  King’s  Heath,  and  J. 
Herd,  and  B.  P.  Walker,  Edgbaston.  Heating 
and  cooking  stoves.  Jan.  30, 1883. 

516.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Apparatus  for 
building  arches  or  domes.  (Com.  by  T.  J.  Love- 
grove,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  Jan  30,  1883. 

531.  M.  Benson,  London.  Drain-tiles.  (Com. 
by  J.  Lynch,  Washington,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  31, 1883. 

532.  M.  Benson,  London.  Terra-cotta  tiles, 
architectural  work,  &c.  (Com.  by  J.  Lynch, 
Washington,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  31,  1883. 

576.  D.  F.W.  Quayle,  Castletown.  Window- 
sashes.  Feb.  2,  1883. 

578.  P.  Gay,  Paris.  Machinery  for  sawing 
stone.  Feb.  2,  1883. 

599.  S.  S.  Hellyer,  London.  Water-closets 
and  slop-sinks.  Feb.  3, 1883. 

608.  T.  Cliffe,  Huddersfield.  Apparatus  for 
removing  superfinous  body  and  glaze  off 
enamelled  bricks,  «Src.  Feb.  5,  1883. 

615.  T.  Webster,  Edinburgh.  Apparatus  for 
closing  and  opening  curtains.  Feb.  5,  1883. 

619.  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Hinges 
for  doors,  &c.  (Com.  by  0.  A.  Ludewig, 
Stettin.)  Feb.  5,  1883. 

637.  W.  White,  London.  Rendering  existing 
walls  damp-proof  and  tiles  therefor.  Feb.  6, 1883. 

651.  H.  C.  Symons,  London.  Apparatus  for 
raising,  &c.,  weights  in  water-closet  levers,  &c. 
Feb.  6,  1883. 

656.  W.  M.  Hobson,  Birmingham.  Arrange- 
ment of  tesselated  tiles,  &c.,  to  buildings.  Feb. 
6,  1883. 

684.  J.  G.  Stidder,  London.  Apparatus  for 
supplying  trapping,  «ic.,  ari'angements  for  sani- 
tary and  sewage  purposes.  Feb.  7,  1883. 

695.  J.  Hay  and  G.  Robertson,  Glasgow. 
Window-sashes.  Feb.  8,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Jan.  30,  1883. 

4,550.  J.  Shaw  and  F.  Milan,  Lockwood. 
Apparatus  for  indicating  the  presence  or  absence 
of  water  in  cisterns,  &o.  Sept.  25,  1882. 

Fel.  6,  1883. 

4,726.  W.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Door,  lock,  or 
latch  checks.  (Com.  by  F.  W.  Boldt  and  P.  C. 
A.  Vogel,  Hamburg.)  Oct.  4,  1882. 

Feh.  9,  1883. 

4,7l5.  J.  Bateman,  London.  Stoves  and  fire- 
places. Oct.  4,  1882. 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  AgentB,  186.  Fleet- 
street. 


4,727.  W.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Trapping 
sewers  and  drains.  (Com.byL.  Henry,  Brussels.) 
Oct.  4,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Published  daring  the  Week  ending  February  3,  1803. 
2,783.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Machinery  for 
cutting  and  dressing  stone.  (Com.  by  A. 
McDonald,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.)  June  13, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

This  relates  to  adjusting  and  working  the  rotary  disc 
cutters  of  atone-dressing  machines. 

2,806.  S.  Deards,  Harlow.  Securing  sheets 
of  glass,  metal,  <tc.,  for  roofing  and  other  pur- 
poses. June  14,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  sheets  of  glass,  &c,,  are  held  by  strips  of  metal  of  an 
elongated  z form,  the  edges  of  Che  sheets  bein^i  held  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  x,  while  the  strip  of  metal  is  secured 
to  the  rafter  through  the  web  joining  the  two  sides  of 
the  X. 

2,829.  R.  R.  McKee,  Kirkcaldy.  Water 
supply  and  regulating  apparatus  for  flushing- 
drains.  June  15,  1882.  Price  6d. 

This  consists  of  an  automatic  apparatus  in  a tank  whereby 
the  tank  is  periodically  emptied  into  the  drain. 

2,850.  J.  n.  Johnson,  London,  Supplying 
and  distributing  water  to  and  in  houses,  &c. 
(Com.  by  A.  Dumas,  Paris.)  June  16,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

The  serrice-pipes  arc  all  small  ones,  and  a series  of  closed 
tanks  are  provided  about  the  house  where  the  water  is 
required.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,935.  A.  Clark,  London.  Fireproof  screen 
for  separating  the  stage  from  the  auditorium  of 
theatres,  &c.  June  20,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  consists  of  a double  screen  of  iron  or  steel  plates, 
the  space  between  which  is  filled  with  water  or  any  non- 
conducting substance.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

2,940.  T.  Beddoe,  London.  Apparatus  for 
supplying  disinfectants  to  water-closets,  urinals, 
and  drains,  Ac.  June  21,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  disinfectant  mingles  with  the  flushing  water  as  it 
enters  the  basin.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

Published  d^<ring  Ihe  rceck  ending  February  10,  1883. 
2,670.  C.  J.  T.  Hansaen,  Fleusburg,  Prussia. 
Plugs  for  connecting  service-pipes  to  water  and 
other  mains.  June  7,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Hollow  plugs  are  screwed  into  the  main,  which  are 
closed  by  plugs  of  hard  sugar  protected  on  their  undersides 
next  to  the  main  by  layers  of  insoluble  material.  When 
the  conneiion  is  made  a little  water  poured  in  from  the 
outside  dissolves  the  sugar  plug,  and  the  insoluble  mate- 
rial gives  way  under  the  pressure  Lu  the  main,  and  the 
connexion  is  opened. 

2,834.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Water-cloaets» 
<S:c.  (Com.  by  J.  J.  B.  Frey,  New  York,  U.S.A.) 
June  15,  1882.  Price  8d. 

The  valve  on  the  discharge-pipe  is  a ball  of  indiarubber, 
and  round  the  spindle  thereuf  is  fitted  a spring  to 
keep  the  ball  down  on  its  seat.  When  the  pull  raises  the 
ball  the  cistern  valve  is  also  opened,  and  a flush  effected. 
At  the  same  time  the  drip  tray  is  also  flushed  through  a 
flushing-rim  formed  round  it.  To  connect  the  porcelain 
pipe  of  the  closet  with  the  metal  pipe  a screw-sleeve  passes 
over  the  end  of  the  porcelain  pipe  and  engages  an  external 
thread  on  a ring  passed  over  the  end  of  the  metal  pipe, 
thereby  bringing  the  two  parts  tight  together. 

2,868.  J.  Thomas,  Bangor.  Apparatus  for 
cutting  and  shaping  stone.  June  17,  1882. 
Price  Gd. 

This  consists  of  an  apparatus  wherein  the  block  is 
placed  on  an  anvil,  anda  succession  of  blows  are  struck  on 
It  in  the  required  place  by  a series  of  hammers  driven  by 
machinery. 

2,926.  A.  K.  Robinson,  Leeds.  Cooking 
ranges  and  stoves.  June  20,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A bonnet  is  fitted  to  closed  fire-ranges  to  pass  the  steam 
and  gases  direct  to  the  chimney. 

2,986.  J.  McDougall,  Glasgow.  Apparatus 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  water- 
closets.  June  23,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  handle  actuates  two  valves,  one  at  each  end  of  a 
long-closed  tank,  by  one  of  which  water  is  admitted  to  the 
tank,  and  by  the  other  is  passed  to  the  closet.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,994.  R.  Jackson  A S.  Jackson,  Broad- 
bottom.  Ash  - receiver.  June  24,  1SS2. 

Price  2d. 

A metal  box  is  fitted  below  a grating  beneath  the  fire- 
place into  which  the  ashes  fall,  while  the  cinders  arc 
arrested  by  the  grating.  (Pro.  Fro.) 

3,009.  W.  S.  Morton,  Edinburgh.  Fireplaces. 
June  26,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Receptacles  for  fuel  are  formed  in  the  hobs  or  sides  of 
the  fireplace. 

3,028.  J.  IV.  Cook,  London.  Forming  tem- 
porary partitions  in  class-rooms,  Ac.  June  27, 
1882.  Price  2d. 

Flaps  are  hinged  to  the  backs  of  the  forma  which,  when 
turned  up,  form  the  partitions.  (Prj.  Pro.) 

5,165.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Gas  cooking 
stoves  and  ranges.  (Com.  by  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  Oct.  30,  1882.  Price  4d. 

A flue  is  so  arranged  above  the  burner  that  while  no  heat 
is  abstracted  all  the  noxious  products  of  combustion  are 
carried  off  to  the  chimney. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

HESKETII  V.  EOLLWAGEN. 

This  case,  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes  on 
Saturday  last,  before  Mr.  Justice  Kay  and  a 
special  jury,  was  a somewhat  singular  one.  The 
plaintiff,  Mr.  William  Hesketh,  architect,  Liver- 
pool, sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a 
waiter  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Dale-street, 
money  due  as  commission  for  professional  work 
done.  The  defence  was  that  the  work  had  not 
been  carried  out  according  to  the  instructions 
given.  Mr.  Russell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Carver 
were  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Stewart  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Russell  said  the  action  was  broughtto  recover 
between  200f.  and  300f.  for  work  done  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  capacity  of  an  architect.  The 
defendant  became  interested  with  a man  named 
Copestake  about  July  last,  in  some  land  at  Heswell, 
which  is  midway  between  West  Kirby  and  Park- 
gate,  and  upon  this  property  they  contemplated  the 
erection  of  an  hotel.  The  plaintiff  was  applied  to 
by  Copestake,  who  took  him  to  the  defendant,  and 
it  was  explained  that,  as  there  was  no  hotel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heswell,  it  might  be  a good  specu- 
lation to  build  one.  It  was  necessary  to  at  first 
procure  a licence,  the  magistrates  by  a recent  Act 
having  power  to  grant  a conditional  licence  on  plans 
being  submitted  to  them.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  there  was  a rival  aspirant  for  hotel-keeping  in 
the  village,  a man  named  Bainbridge  having  pur- 
chased some  house  property,  which  he  proposed  to 
alter  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  business  of  an  hotel. 
The  defendant,  being  of  opinion  that  this  would  not 
satisfy  the  magistrates,  instructed  the  plaintiff  to 
prepare  bis  plans,  the  commission  agreed  on  being 
2i  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building  if  the  plans 
were  not  carried  out,  and  5 per  cent,  if  they  were. 
The  application  for  a provisional  licence  came  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  31st  August,  but  as  the 
plans  did  not  show  stabling  accommodation  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  postponed  till  the 
following  licensing  sessions.  The  plaintiff  was 
thereupon  instructed  to  provide  the  plans,  and  did 
so.  He  also  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  building,  putting  it  down  at  from  8,000f.  to 
10,000/.,  the  stabling  being  for  about  sixty  horses. 
The  plans  were  again  submitted  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, and  the  provisional  licence  was  granted, 
and  confirmed  on  the  7th  October.  The  defendant 
then  instructed  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  plans, 
tracings,  and  specifications  completed  by  the  16th 
November,  but  between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
the  month  the  defendant  seemed  to  have  changed 
his  mind,  and  affected  to  be  surprised  at  the 
plaintiff’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a new  hotel,  and 
refused  to  pay  a penny  for  all  his  labours.  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  no  limit  was  given  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  hotel,  the  defendant  on  the  other  hand 
saying  that  a few  thousands  were  not  material,  he 
having  friends  to  help  him  ; and  Mr.  Bainbridge 
deposed  to  the  defendant  paying  him  150/.  to  buy 
off  his  opposition  to  the  erection  of  the  hotel  as 
designed  by  the  plaintiff,  in  respect  to  certain 
restrictions  on  land  required  for  the  scheme. 

The  defence  was  that  the  plans  exceeded  in  cost 
the  instructions  given,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
expressly  informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
defendant  would  go,  namely,  about  3,000/. 

The  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  200/. 


PAYMENT  FOR  MEASURING 
VARIATIONS  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sib, — Regarding  the  question  of  your  corre- 
spondent, “A.  Z.,”  in  your  last  issue,  may  I be 
allowed  to  state  an  opinion  as  to  the  custom  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  I believe  would  be  applied,  as 
being  the  reasonable  thing,  by  those  architects  and 
surveyors  of  good  standing  who  practise  in  the 
leading  centres,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  in  dealing 
with  variations  of  addition  and  omission,  during  the 
construction  of  a building,  arising  out  of  the  from 
time  to  time  modified  views  of  the  proprietor  or 
architect ; and,  I am  bound  to  say,  generally 
occurring  at  the  instance  of  the  former,  whose  mind 
would  seem  to  have  beccrme  curiously  clearer  in  re- 
gard to  his  wants  during  the  progress  of  erection 
than  at  the  time  of  signing  the  contract. 

In  these  remarks  I allude  to  any  building  erected 
for  a stated  sum,  for  which  quantities  may  or  may 
not  have  been  originally  supplied,  the  contractor 
having  performed  his  part  honourably  and  thoroughly 
to  the  end,  and  having  only  obtained  fair  remunera- 
tion for  his  work. 

Assuming,  then,  that  no  special  clause  had  been 
inserted  in  the  signed  conditions  of  contract  binding 
the  contractor  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the  mea- 
suring charges,  he  would  not,  or  should  not,  be  called 
upon  to  pay  the  same  out  of  his  own  pocket ; and 
because  he  is  assumed  to  have  made  no  provision  for 
it  in  his  estimate,  for  unless  clearly  so  stated  in  the 
conditions  he  could  have  no  object  in  increasing  the 
estimate  (especially  in  these  days  of  close  competi- 
tion) by  making  an  unasked-for  provision  ; but  if, 
on  the  other  band,  a clause  should  exist  in  the 
conditions  binding  him  to  pay  them,  he  would  be 
I called  upon  to  do  so,  and  this  without  any  bm'd- 
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ship,  for  he  had  made  provision  for  them  in  his 
estimate,  or  if  not,  that  would  be  his  own  matter. 

In  re.‘?ult,  it  should  make  no  difference  to  the 
proprietor  whether  he  or  the  contractor  agrees  to 
pay  the  measuring  charges,  and  for  the  reason  that, 
if  contractor  pays,  they  are  generally  added  into 
the  certified  amount  the  proprietor  has  to  pay  at 
settlement ; and  if  he  pays  them  direct  out  of  his 
own  pocket  they  are,  of  course,  not  so  added. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases  constantly 
cropping  up  to  which  ordinary  custom  could  not  be 
justly  applied,  as,  for  instance,  where  one  side  seeks 
to  gain  an  undue  advantage  over  the  other,  or  all 
may  be  tinged  with  the  same  hue  ; and  in  such  cases 
a very  decided  opinion,  based  upon  the  ordinary 
custom,  and  given  without  being  conversant  with 
the  whole  history  of  a structure  from  beginning  to 
end,  might  prove  to  be  misleading,  — altogether 
unjust  to  tho  fair  interests  of  all  concerned.  N. 


DAMP  AND  POROUS  WALLS. 

Sir, — I note  your  correspondent,  “ House  Agent,’ 
[p.  IGO,  ante]  writing  from  Bristol,  a neighbourhood 
suffering  in  a very  large  degree  from  the  recent 
floods,  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  cheap  method 
of  rendering  walls  impervious  to  wet. 

As  “House  Agont”  very  pertinently  remarks, 
this  is  a very  serious  matter,  and  no  one,  save 
doctors,  has  any  conception  of  the  amount  of 
illness  and  death  brought  about  by  people  inhabiting 
danap  houses.  I am  glad  to  be  in  a position  to 

f)oint  out  to  your  correspondent  a cheap  and  abso- 
utely  effective  remedy,  viz.,  the  Hygeian-Rock 
Building  Composition,  of  which  I am  patentee,  and 
if  he  will  put  himself  in  communication  with  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  him  particulars  of  cost,  &c. 

My  composition  has  now  been  before  the  public 
for  twelve  months,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
extensively  used  and  put  to  some  very  severe  tests, 
and  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  Any  walls  built 
upon  my  system,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  composi- 
tion, 1 will  guarantee  to  be  absolutely  impervious 
to  wet  or  damp  of  auy  description,  no  matter  how 
thin  the  walls,  how  porous  the  bricks,  or  how  bad 
tho  mortar  ; and  this  can  bo  accomplished  without 
any  additional  cost,  inasmuch  as  the  composition 
imparts  so  much  additional  strength  to  the  walls, 
that  a reduction  in  their  thickness  can  be  made, 
equivalent  in  cost  to  that  of  the  composition. 

I have  also  perfected  a system  for  applying  my 
composition  to  existing  damp  or  wet  walls,  the 
mo<lus  operandi  being  as  follows  ; — In  the  first  place 
tho  plater  is  removed  from  tho  face  of  the  wall,  and 
tho  joints  well  rakod  out ; then  a cavity  for  the 
reception  of  the  composition  is  formed  by  means  of 
a specially  made  “ locked  tile,”  which  is  vertically 
fixed  against  the  wall  by  means  of  a temporary 
cramp,  Lehind  which  the  composition  is  poured  in  a 
hot  liquid  state,  and  when  cooled  and  sec,  which 
takes  place  in  about  five  minutes,  fixes  the  tiles,  and 
forms  an  absolutely  impervious  lining  to  the  walls, 
with  a honeycombed  undercut  surface  upon  which  a 
render  of  plaster  or  mastic  cement  can  bo  placed, 
and  the  wall  be  prepared  for  decoration  within  six 
days  from  the  time  of  taking  off  the  old  plaster  ; 
and  in  this  manner  any  wall,  however  wet,  can  be 
made  permanently  dry  by  the  introduction  of  a 
vertical  impervious  lining,  not  exceeding  sevqn- 
oightbs  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  can  be  applLpd 
either  internally  or  externally. 

, William  White. 
iVo.  3,  ^Vesli'imsler-chaiuleysj  iS.  lU. 


LAMBETH  PALACE. 

Sib, — As  in  your  notice  of  Mr.  Cave-Brown’s 
most  valuable  work  on  Lambeth  Palace  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  refer  in  terms  of  praise  to  the 
Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London, 
you  may,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  mention  that  the. 
Society  are  now  preparing  to  issue,  as  a part  of  this’ 
year's  series,  three  views  of  portions  of  tho  Palace, 
— the  gatehouse,  tho  exterior  of  the  hall  or  library, 
and  the  so-called  Lollards’  Tower. 

Alfred  Marks. 


DAMP  HOUSES  AT  BRISTOL. 

Sib, — If  yoor  correspondent  “ House  Agent  ’*  chooses  to 
inquire,  I think  ho  may,  in  his  own  city,  come  across  a 
manufacturing  Arm  who  can  supply  an  article  that  may 
possibly  partly  serve,  if  not  entirely,  his  purpose.  laliudo 
to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Morse  & Co.,  Perry-road,  St. 
Michael's,  Bristol,  makers  of  the  Patent  Calcarum  Wash- 
able, Damp,  and  Heat  Proof,  Water  Colours.  If  not,  I 
must  refer  him  to  numerous  silicate  paint  manufacturers, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
Local  Authority,  or  its  officers,  does  not  interfere  to  prevent 
such  nests  of  disease  continuing  to  exist,  much  less  to  be 
erected,  very  often  with  little  or  no  concrete  footings,  or 
asphslte,  or  other  suitabledamp.proofcourse,  so  frequently 
occurring  nowadays.  Camdu.v  Towy. 


CAUTION. 

ThBbe  is  a man  just  now  calling  upon  architects  stating 
that  his  father  had  done  business  with  thorn,  and  soliciting 
money,  sometimes  as  a gift,  at  others  as  a loan.  He  gives 
the  name  of  Smith,  and  his  head  is  utterly  without  hair. 
The  sums  he  has  received  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  two 
guineas. 


BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

Sifi, — Aa  it  is  probable  an  alteration  will  be 
made  dm-ing  the  next  session  of  Parliament  in 
the  existing  scandalous  condition  of  the  law  on 
bankruptcy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  not  leave  so  many  loop-holes 
for  dishonest  traders.  Out  of  the  9,700  cases 
of  insolvency  last  year,  3,500  were  compositions ; 
54  per  cent,  of  these  paid  under  Gd.  in  the 
pound,  and  82  per  cent,  under  5s.  in  the  pound. 
The  number  of  cases  are  on  the  increase,  and 
the  amounts  paid  are  diminishing.  Where 
one  man  comes  to  grief  through  misfortune  100 
come  to  the  same  end  by  dishonesty.  No 
wonder  one  of  our  judges  lately  stated  sarcasti- 
cally he  was  surprised  that  as  long  as  tho  law 
stood  in  its  present  unsatisfactory-state  any  man 
who  studied  the  interests  of  his  family  should 
think  of  paying  2O3.  in  the  pound.  Leniency 
should  be  shown  to  any  man  who  can  clearly 
show  he  cannot  meet  his  demands  through  mis- 
fortune, bat  severity  should  be  shown  to  rogues. 
It  is  quite  a common  practice  nowadays  for  un- 
principled scoundrels  to  submit  estimates  for 
work  at  ruinous  prices,  never  intending  to  pay 
for  the  material ; and  they  also  divide  their 
work  out  to  other  masters,  and  cheat  them 
openly  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  I know 
of  many  cases  in  my  own  experience  where  work 
has  actually  been  taken  below  the  honest  price 
of  the  material.  Architects  would  do  well  not 
to  encourage  this  system,  but  know  something 
of  those  whom  they  employ,  and  adopt  the  man 
whoso  price  is  nearest  to  the  surveyor’s  estimate. 
Unless  some  alteration  is  soon  made  the  whole 
trading  community  of  the  country  must  come 
to  grief.  Robt.  Pearse. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN. 

Sui, — In  the  book  which  you  so  favourably  reviewed  in 
your  wide-spread  journal  or  the  3rd  inst.,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  published  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  Sharpe  & Co.,  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
R.  A.,  says; — “The  risk  and  difficulty  andconsequent  anxiety 

in  undertaking  such  a work  was  very  great,’’  &c 

“ and  tho  work  was  done  throughout,  tnanks  to  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  clerk  of  works  (Mr.  Doolin)  and  the 
builders  (Messrs.  Cockbum)  without  a sign  of  a crack  or 
settlement.’’  So  far  as  the  name  of  tho  clerk  of  works  is 
concerned  I feel  extremely  sorry  such  an  error  should 
have  remained  uncorrected  before  it  came  bsfore  the  pro- 
fession  and  the  public,  as  I superintended  the  most  im- 
portant and  largest  portion  of  the  restoration  under  the 
late  eminent  architect.  I feel  all  tho  more  grieved  al)0ut 
the  occurrence  aa  I have  lost  during  the  last  few  weeks  the 
appointment  on  some  most  important  works  to  bo  carried 
out  from  similar  misrepresentations.  I hope  for  justice 
sake  you  will  give  tho  above  correction  as  prominent  a 
place  in  your  next  issue  as  you  can  give  it. 

Wu.  CoiniAni,  late  Clerk  of  Works  at  the 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin. 


FINCHLEY  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

• The  following  is  the  result: — 

1st  Premium,  " Knowledge  is  Power,”  Dunk 
& Goder,  36,  Leadenhall-street. 

2nd  Premium,  “R.R.R.,”  Chas.  Bell,  9,  New 
Broad-street. 

3rd  Premium,  “Lux,”  C.  E.  Sayer,  17,  Soho- 
square. 

Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  acted  as  referee. 


BUILDING  DISPUTES  AT  THE  BOW 
COUNTY  COURT. 

The  Judge  of  the  Bow  County-court  has 
just  had  before  him  two  cases  in  which  parties 
connected  with  the  building  trade  were  respec- 
tively plaintiffs  and  defendants. 

WKOXGFUL  DELIVERY  OF  TIMBER. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Lament,  the  plaintiff,  is  a timber 
merchant,  residing  at  Leyton,  and  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Cotes,  is  a builder,  at  Bow,  and  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  9^.,  the  value  of  timber  wrong- 
fully delivered  to  the  defendant.  It  appeared  from 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  that  he  purchased  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion of  certain  property  of  William  Cotes,  brother 
of  the  defendant,  and  afterwards  purchased  for 
William  Cotes,  from  Messrs.  Guuton  & Co,  a 
quantity  of  timber  of  the  value  of  9/.,  to^be 
delivered  to  and  used  by  him  for  building  purposes. 
The  defendant,  who  was  also  building  close  to  the 
spot,  got  possession  of  the  timber  by  mistake,  and 
used  it  in  his  own  buildings.  On  the  plaintiff  speak- 
ing to  the  defendant  on  tho  matter  the  latter  asked 
him  to  treat  him  as  his  customer,  which  tho  plaintiff 
refused  to  do,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  heard  of 
the  defendant’s  liquidation,  of  which  he  had  no 
notice.  He  (the  plaintiff)  bad  paid  for  the  timber. 

In  answer  to  the  claim,  the  defendant  replied  that 
the  goods  were  delivered  to  him  by  mistake,  and  he 
afterwards  asked  the  plaintiff  to  allow  him  to  be  his 
debtor. 


His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said, — “You 
should  pay  the  money  and  end  the  matter.  Be 
honest  if  you  can,  and  do  not  shelter  yourself  under 
bankruptcy.”  Tho  judge  then  amended  the  summons 
for  “.detention  of  property  or  value  thereof,”  and 
gave  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed,  payable  in 
a week,  or  formally  the  property  to  be  given  up. 


CHARGING  FOR  FOREMAN’S  TIME. — FRENCH  V. 

GENTRY. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  is  an  engineer  at  White- 
chapel,  and  tho  defendant  is  a builder,  of  the  Long- 
tbome  Works,  West  Ham,  Stratford.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  14^.  10s.  for  fitting  up  a 
steam-boiler  at  the  defendant's  works  at  West  Ham. 
The  defendant  had  paid  lOf.  lls.  6d.  into  court,  and 
before  the  case  was  gone  into,  the  solicitor  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  said  that  be 
objected  to  pay  the  amount  charged  for  foreman’s 
time  in  superintending  the  job,  and  the  arguments 
in  tho  course  of  tho  hearing  of  the  case  turned  upon 
that  point. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  stated  that  he 
paid  his  foreman  Is.  an  hour  for  going  to  the  job, 
and  allowance  was  made  for  superintendence.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

His  Honour  observed  that  a man  was  allowed  to 
charge  time  for  going  to  a job,  but  the  plaintiff 
could  not  get  it  in  two  ways. 

The  defendant  said  he  employed  a largo  number 
of  bands,  and  had  twenty  foremen.  Ho  sent  out 
foremen  to  superintend  his  work,  but  never  charged 
for  them.  He  had  paid  dozens  of  bills,  but  never 
before  had  such  an  item  charged  to  him. 

In  answer  to  the  judge,  he  said,  “ I live  by  the 
profits  on  the  men’s  time  aud  the  materials,  but  I 
am  charged  twice  for  it  iu  the  plaintiff’s  bill.” 

The  plaintiff,  in  reply  to  the  judge,  said  that  if  he 
had  had  no  foreman  he  should  not  have  charged  for 
his  time  in  superintending  the  work. 

The  judge  said  that  the  charges  for  superinten- 
dence were  not  maintainable,  and  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant. 


THE  ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  at  Bow-street  Police  Court, 
Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Gatti  attended  before  Mr. 
Flowers  to  a summons  taken  out  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  unlawfully  making 
default  in  complying  with  a notice  requiring 
them  to  make  certain  alterations  necessary  to 
remedy  structural  defects  in  the  Adelphi 
Theatre. 

Mr.  Besley  appeared  in  support  of  the  summons, 
and  said  the  proceedings  were  instituted  under  the 
11th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  1878.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  facilities  given  to  the  public  for  egress 
from  the  theatre  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of, 
as  the  theatre  was  provided  with  several  doors.  In 
April  last,  however,  Captain  Shaw  inspected  the 
theatre,  and,  in  consequence,  the  defendants  were 
served  with  a notice  to  effect  certain  alterations  in- 
cluded in  a list  of  eight  requirements.  A proscenium 
wall  was  to  be  built  in  brick  between  the  stage  and 
auditorium,  a portion  of  a house  in  Maiden-lane, 
used  as  a scene-shop,  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  bouse,  and  the  house  was  to  be  separated 
from  the  stage  by  a brick  wall,  all  openings  in  such 
wall  to  be  closed  by  wrought-iron  doors.  The 
ceilings  in  tho  auditorium  and  other  parts  of  the 
theatre  were  to  be  made  fire-resisting,  and  hand- 
rails were  to  bo  fixed  in  difforont  parts  of  tho  house. 
Tho  gallery  door  was  also  to  be  made  to  open  out- 
wards. Formal  notice  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
quirements of  tho  Board  had  been  served  on  the 
defendants  iu  June  last,  but  they  had  neglected  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations.  They  were  conse- 
quently liable  to  bo  fined  01.  per  night,  which  would 
make  a total  of  200^.  Since  these  proceedings  had 
been  instituted,  however,  the  defendants  bad  given 
an  assurance  that  the  work  would  be  proceeded  with 
at  once.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  a tine 
should  be  imposed  for  two  nights,  making  lOL,  and 
the  case  be  adjourned  for  a month  to  see  whether  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  were  completed.  If  they 
were,  no  further  steps  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  Flowers  imposed  a fiue  of  lOL,  and  granted 
the  adjournment  asked  for. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Pendleton,  near  Manchester. — Tho  Bishop 
of  Manchester  has  lately  unveiled  the  five- 
light  east  -window  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester.  It  represents  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  has  been  subscribed 
for  by  the  miners  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Qalway. — A large  stained-glass  -window  has 
been  given  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Galway.  It  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  consists  of  five  compartments,  representing 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  raising  of  Jairus’s 
daughter,  our  Lord  in  prayer,  Christ  calling 
little  children,  and  Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  -while 
the  tracery  contains  a bast  of  St.  Nicholas 
and  angels.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Mayer 
i Co. 
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VARIORUM. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Street’s  “Indian 
and  Colonial  Mercantile  Directory”  came  before 
us,  we  were  impressed  by  the  extent  of  ground 
■covered,  and  the  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion given,  and  gladly  expressed  approval  of  the  , 
book.  In  the  edition  for  the  present  year  the 
number  of  towns  and  cities  has  again  been  in- 
creased, as  well  as  the  number  of  maps.  As 
"before,  the  leading  merchants  and  traders  of 
every  class,  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  manu- 
facturers and  all  engaged  in  commerce,  are  fully 
.enumerated,  together  with  the  leading  pro- 
fessional men,  and  concise  descriptions  of  each 
country  and  town  are  furnished,  with  a view 
more  particularly  to  show  their  commercial 
•capabilities  and  peculiarities.- — "The  “ City  of 
London  Directory  for  1883”  seems  again  in- 
creased in  size.  Amongst  its  chief  features  are  : 
A Street  List,  clearly  arranged.  Every  house, 
occupier,  and  the  business  carried  on,  is  given, 
and  the  floor  occupied.  Alphabetical  List, 
name,  address,  and  business  of  everybody  in 
‘the  City  of  London.  Livery  Companies  of 
London.  Valuable  information,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work,  is  given  in  this  section 
concerning  these  ancient  Guilds  of  the  City, 
halls,  names  of  the  masters,  wardens,  officers, 
iees,  particulars  of  charities,  gifts,  &c.;  and  a 
coloured  map  gives  the  parish  and  ward  boun- 
daries, and  improvements  to  date  of  issue. 

The  new  number  of  “Our  Homes,  and  bow  to 
make  them  Healthy”  speaks  thus  as  to  iron 
stoves  : — “ Iron  is  a very  useful  material  for 
utoves.  Iron  lends  itself  readily  to  convenient 
forma,  and  it  is  a very  good  conductor  of  heat. 
The  consequence  is  that  iron  has  been  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  material  for  stoves. 
There  are,  however,  several  serious  objections 
to  iron  stoves,  especially  for  small  rooms.  A 
long  flue-pipe  is  unsightly,  and  on  that  account 
■often  inadmissible.  Iron  stoves  heat  rapidly, 
■and  easily  become  red-hot,  therefore  the  effect 
produced  is  unequal  both  on  the  air  and  on 
persons  in  the  -vicinity  of  the  stove.  An  iron 
stove  cools  down  with  rapidity  when  the  fire  is 
low.  The  flue-pipe  gives  out  unequal  degrees 
of  heat  in  the  different  parts  of  its  length. 
With  an  iron  stove  the  temperature,  at  18  in. 
from  the  stove,  has  been  found  to  exceed,  by 
.27'^  Fahr.,  that  observed  at  6ft.  from  it;  and 
•with  a red-hot  stove  the  difference  in  that  short 
distance  has  been  found  to  bo  in  some  cases  as 
much  ns  45°.  Carbonic  oxide  has  been  found  in 
■air  heated  by  iron  stoves.  This  can  only  occur 
provided  the  stove  bo  very  highly  heated  ; but 
n high  temperature  is  a liability  to  which  many 
iron  stoves  are  subject.  Iron,  very  highly 
heated,  may  take  up  the  oxygen  from  the  car- 
bonic acid  prevalent  in  the  air  of  an  unoccupied 
room,  and  thus  reduce  the  carbonic  acid  to  the 
condition  of  carbonic  oxide.  Moreover,  the 
quantity  of  dust  in  a room,  which  almost  always 
contains  organic  matter,  may,  under  these 
conditions  of  temperature,  somewhat  influence 
the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  General  Morin 
alleges  that  he  found  the  effects  to  be  nearly 
three  times  as  great  with  cast-iron  as  -with 
■wrought-iron  stoves.  It  has  also  been  alleged 
that  the  carbonic  oxide  generated  in  the  flue 
tnay  permeate  through  the  cast-iron  of  the 
stove,  if  very  highly  heated  or  if  made  of 
inferior  porous  metal,  into  the  surrounding  air. 
"Carbonic  oxide  may  also  bo  produced  by  the 
.oxygen  of  the  air  acting  on  the  carbon  in  the 
cast-iron  if  heated  to  a red  heat.  The  effect 
would  be  diminished  by  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  Consequently,  the  use  of  vessels 
containing  water  on  metal  stoves  has  been  re- 
•commended.  The  use  of  surfaces  of  iron 
heated  to  a red  heat  for  warming  air  for  venti- 
lating purposes  is  objectionable.  Hence,  when- 
ever iron  stoves  or  cockles  are  used  for  heating 
xiir,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  iron 
from  attaining  a high  temperature,  and  "svith 
this  object  all  iron  stoves  should  have  a lining 
of  fire-brick,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fire  from  coming 
in  direct  contact  with  the  iron  ; such  an  arrange- 
ment prevents  these  incoveniences,  and  preserves 

greater  regularity  in  the  heating  of  the  air.” 

•Cassell’s  “ Household  Guido  ” for  February 
gives  useful  hints  on  lawns.  “ It  would  be 
impossible  to  state  dogmatically  at  what  in- 
tervals a lawn  should  be  mown,  as  this  must 
much  depend  upon  the  season,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  grass 
•grows.  It  is,  however,  always  desirable  to 
begin  mowing  before  the  grass  has  attained 
undue  length  in  the  spring,  and  during  the 
•summer  to  cut  it  as  frequently  as  possible ; a 


week  is  the  extreme  period  during  which  it 
should  be  left  throughout  the  grass-growing 
months,  and,  to  keep  the  lawn  in  really  fine 
order,  it  should  be  mown  much  oftener.  With 
the  machine  mower  the  labour  of  going  over  a 
lawn  on  which  the  grass  is  short  is  very  slight, 
and  the  roller  attached  to  the  machine  will  then 
be  generally  sufficient  to  beep  down  worm  and 
ant-hills.  In  those  cases  where  worms  are  so 
numerous  as  to  become  a nuisance,  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  the  plot,  through  the 
rose  of  a watering-pot,  with  water  into  which,  on 
the  previous  day,  hot  quick-lime  has  been 
thrown,  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight  pounds 
to  the  hogshead ; it  is,  however,  doubtfal 
whether  worms  are  not  frequently  as  beneficial 
as  hurtful  by  rendering  the  ground  porous  and 
admitting  air  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Where 
siTch  weeds  as  plantain  or  ribbed  grass  exist 
they  should  be  carefully  rooted  out,  as  they  will 
destroy  all  the  finer  grasses  near  them.  Moss, 
which  results  from  poverty  of  the  soil,  is  best 
destroyed  by  enriching  it  -with  top-dressings, 
such  as  guano,  soot,  fine  compost,  lime,  dtc., 
aj)plied  early  in  the  spring,  and  well  brushed 
in.  Treating  the  lawn  in  this  manner,  and 
using  a collecting  mower,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  persons,  preferable  to  the  practice  of 
scattering  the  grass ; but  the  latter  mode 
certainly  affords  nourishment  to  the  grass.” 


P;is«IlOTca. 

Konse-Builders’  Bccentricities.  — The 

Medical  Press  and  Circular  speaks  strongly  of 
some  of  the  arrangements  at  the  much  over- 
praised Bedford  Park.  The  writer  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  houses  ; — “The  arrangement  of  the 
domestic  offices  is  frequently  carried  out  with 
almost  perfect  neglect  of  all  sanitary  precau- 
tions. We  particularly  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the ‘larder,’  in  which  the  food  of  the  unfortu- 
nate families  destined  to  live  in  tho  houses  is 
placed,  is  invariably  next  to  a 'u-ater-closet,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  doors  opening  into 
the  two  receptacles,  for  ingesta  and  ejecta 
respectively,  are  directly  contiguous,  while  in 
even  the  best  constructed  only  a partition  wall 
divides  the  two  compartments.  Such  a disposi- 
tion cannot  be  at  all  a necessary  arrangement, 
as  the  merest  inspection  suffices  to  indicate ; 
and  in  a district  which  appears  to  be  growing 
very  rapidly  in  public  favour,  and  to  be  each 
year  more  thickly  populated,  immediate  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  under  authority  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  blunders  so  glaringly  detri- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  health.” 

Huddersfield  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  1883,  — The  Council  of  the 
Huddersfield  Technical  School  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute  have  decided  to  hold  a Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition,  in  connexion  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  Technical  School  and 
Mechanics’  Institute  in  June  next,  and  a large 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  building,  now  nearly  completed, 
together  with  a large  shed  for  machinery,  and  a 
spacious  annexe  to  be  erected  on  the  adjoining 
land,  will  provide  ample  room  for  a most  extensive 
I exhibition.  The  large  shed  being  lighted  from 
the  roof  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  exhibition 
of  engines,  mechanical  tools,  and  machinery  in 
motion,  which  it  is  intended  to  make  a very 
important  and  prominent  feature  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. There  will  be  a large  and  attractive 
collection  of  painting.?,  water-colour  drawings, 
statuary,  and  other  ■works  of  art.  Applications 
for  space  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  2l8t 
of  February,  1883,  to  Mr.  Austin  Keen,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Calcutta  International  Exhibition, 
1883. — The  requisite  new  buildings  adjoining 
the  Imperial  Museum  are  now  being  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  the  Hon. 
S.  T.  Trevor,  Boyal  Engineers.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  througbout  India  to  all  the 
rajahs  and  princes,  inviting  them  to  contribute 
to  tho  Indian  display,  which  is  to  be  on  a very 
grand  scale.  The  machinery  department  is 
expected  to  attract  much  interest. 

School  of  Art  Wood-Carving.  — It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  in  this  school,  held  at 
the  Koyal  Albert  Hall,  Kensington,  in  connexion 
with  the  Technical  Institute  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London,  free-studentships  in  both  the 
day  and  evening  classes  are  at  present  vacant. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Manager  of 
the  School,  Royal  Albert  Hall. 


Oicermoigne. — The  parish  church  of  Ower  i 
moigne,  Dorset,  has  been  reopened,  after ha'ving  li 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, — a work  rendered  4 
necessary  by  the  dilapidated  and  dangerous  con-;j 
dition  of  the  church.  Tho  walls  ■were  decayed 
and  bulging,  the  roof  showed  signs  of  pro-); 
bablo  speedy  collapse,  the  south  porch  was  a - 
good  deal  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  aa  for  i 
the  i^ews,  many  of  them  had  been  repaired  with  ij 
portions  of  tea-chests  and  odd  pieces  of  wood.  I: 
By  a bequest  of  the  late  Rector,  supplemented 
by  the  liberality  of  his  nephew,  the  present  ii 
lord  of  the  manor  (Mr.  Cree),  funds  were  pro-  1 
vided  for  carrying  out  the  works.  It  ■was 
originally  intended  merely  to  place  a new  roof  !• 
upon  the  old  walls  and  generally  renovate  the 
church,  the  sum  of  money  referred  to  having  ^ 
been  left  for  this  purpose  only,  but  it  was  found  i; 
the  walls  were  in  so  decayed  a condition  as  to  . 
be  unsafe,  and  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  . 
pull  down  the  whole  of  the  building,  ■wdth  the  i 
exception  of  the  tower,  and  rebuild  it,  Mr.  Creo  :i 
undertaking  to  bear  tbe  extra  cost.  The  faculty  ,■; 
for  carrying  out  the  restoration  was  granted  to  / 
him  by  tho  Bishop,  and  plans  of  the  needed  al-  -i 
terations  were  designed  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  archi-  ■ 
tect,  of  Weymouth,  and,  having  been  approved,  , 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Beer,  builder,  of  f 
Wareham,  to  carry  out.  The  ■work  was  com-  - 
menced  last  April.  The  total  cost  of  the  altera-  • 
tion  was  upwards  of  1,000Z.  The  original  stone  ; 
facing  of  the  building  has  been  utilised  for  the  ? 
same  purpose  in  the  rebuilding.  No  variation  1 
has  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  church  1 
(except  the  addition  of  a vestry),  which  con-  • 
sisted  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  transept.  The  ! 
style  of  architecture  of  the  old  church,  which  ; 
appeared  to  have  been  built  at  three  different  1 
periods,  was  a mixture  of  Eai’ly  English  and  1 
Perpendicular.  The  architect  in  tbe  restoration  1 
has  followed  the  latter  stylo.  The  tower  arch,  , 
which  was  formerly  closed  up  and  hidden  by  a t 
hideous  gallery,  has  been  thrown  open  and  i 
restored.  The  western  window  has  also  been  1 
carefully  restored.  The  nave  is  divided  from  i 
the  chancel  by  a bold  moulded  arch  in  character  t 
with  the  old  tower  arch.  The  transept  has  a 1 
similar  arch.  The  whole  of  the  window  and  I 
door  dressings  are  new  and  of  Portland  stone,  , 
except  the  three  windows  on  the  north  and  I 
south  sides  of  the  chancel,  which  have  been  1 
restored.  The  east  ■window  is  new,  and  is  filled  I 
■with  stained  glass.  The  centre  light  represents  : 
Christ,  tbe  Light  of  tho  'World,  that  on  the  left  : 
St.  Mary,  and  on  the  right  St.  John.  The  ■ 
colours  are  tastefully  arranged.  Tho  window  is  ) 
tho  gift  of  Mrs.  Stone,  and  is  in  memory  of  ' 
members  of  her  family.  It  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  interior  ■ 
walls  above  the  seats  are  stuccoed ; below 
they  are  finished  with  Portland  cement.  The  ■ 
roofs  are  open  - timbered,  boarded  alter- 
nately "with  pitch-pine  and  red  deal  on  the  ' 
purlins  and  1 principals.  The  timber  is  all  ' 
wrought,  stop  - chamfered  or  moulded,  and 
varnished  ; the  whole  is  covered  with  Bridg- 
water tiles.  The  church  is  heated  by  a Porrett’s 
stove.  The  approach  to  the  church  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  steps 
and  lowering  the  path.  The  stone  dressings 
and  other  Portland  stone  were  supplied  by  Mr.  R. 
Greenwood,  of  Weymouth. 

Hye. — Sir  E.  Watkin,  speaking  at  a meeting 
at  Lydd,  Feb.  13th,  which  resolved  to  petition 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a fuller  inquiry 
into  the  claims  of  Dungeness  to  be  converted 
into  a harbour  of  refuge,  said  that,  after  a care- 
ful study  of  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dungeness  was  the  proper 
site;  and,  on  economic  as  well  as  philanthropic 
grounds,  tho  absence  of  exertion  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Government  in  tbe  matter  was  supremely 
reprehensible.  From  a Parliamentary  return  it 
appeared  that  in  the  limited  period  of  fifteen 
years  the  loss  of  property, — to  say  nothing  of 
invaluable  lives, — from  Folkestone  to  Dunge- 
ness,  through  the  absence  of  a harbour  of 
refuge,  represented  a sum  far  in  excess  of  any 
estimate  yet  advanced  for  ample  and  magnificent 
works  at  that  spot.  The  undertaking  was  not  a 
competition  with  Dover.  Lord  Brabourne 
thought  that  a fuller  inquiry  was  needed. 

The  Tyndale  Memorial, — The  memorial 
statue  of  the  martyr,  William  Tyndale,  first 
translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  English, 
is  to  be  cast  in  a few  days,  and  it  will  be  placed 
at  tbe  west  end  of  the  West  Garden  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Tbe  statne,  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  represents  Tyndale  in  his 
doctor’s  robes,  with  his  right  hand  on  an  open 
New  Testament. 
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Art  Polia^e. — Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  of  London, 
delivered  a Icctare  on  “ Art  Foliage  ” at  a 
meeting  of  the  Leeds  Architectural  Association 
last  week.  Mr.  Corson  occupied  the  chair,  and 
briefly  introduced  the  lecturer,  who  began  by 
saying  that  few  attempts  had  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  give  architectural  foliage  its 
proper  character  of  art  workmanship.  IVe  go 
•on  reproducing  and  copying  the  works  of 
former  ages,  and  appear  to  be  quite  satisfied 
if  in  doing  this  we  are  able  to  produce  a toler* 
■ably  faithful  imitation  of  old  work.  Why  should 
not  nature  be  appealed  to  ? Why  should  not 
natural  form  be  conventionalised  and  adapted 
instead  of  ancient  forms  revived  ? He  con- 
fined himself  here  to  architectural  foliage 
carving,  and  did  not  claim  for  it  a position  above 
the  subordinate  one  as  an  accessory  to  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  therefore  subservient 
•to  the  form  of  the  work  itself.  When  designing 
foliage,  nature  should  be  faithfully  and  con- 
stantly referred  to  ; its  endless  beautiful  forms 
•should  bo  drawn  and  stored  up  for  future  use. 
Yet  these  natural  forms  must  in  some  degree 
bo  rendered  differently;  in  other  words,  they 
must  be  conventionalised  or  altered  sufficiently 
to  make  them  applicable  and  suitable  to  the 
various  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Ko  positive  rules  could  be  laid  down  for  the 
manner  of  doing  this.  Every  age  had  its  own 
peculiarities,  and  every  people  their  conven- 
tional mode  of  expression.  Experience,  too, 
had  taught  us  that  foliage  and  flowers  could 
not  bo  represented  precisely  as  wo  saw  them 
in  nature.  They  must  be  modified  according 
to  the  material  in  which  they  were  wrought. 
For  instance,  carving  in  statuary  marble 
allowed  a closer  approach  to  nature  than  could 
be  the  case  with  coarse  sandstone  ; while  the 
pattern  on  wall-paper  might  be  a more  direct 
imitation  than  ax’chitectural  carving.  In  carv- 
ing, wo  had  to  study  chiefly  form  and  light 
and  shade.  In  form,  wo  had  first  to  decide 
upon  the  most  proper  laying  or  sotting  out  of 
the  lines  before  clothing  them  -with  foliage. 
To  avoid  monotony  it  would  be  advisable  to 
introduce  animal  form  among  the  foliage,  as 
was  often  done  in  Mediceval  work.  The  artist 
should  not  allow  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the 
forms  in  nature,  but  should  work  upon  broad 
principles.  In  art,  as  in  nature,  there  should 
be  constant  variety  and  change.  No  two  designs 
in  foliage  should  bo  precisely  alike.  Yet  wher- 
ever Corinthian  capitals  were  chosen  for  a build- 
ing the  same  patterns, — accurately  taken  from 
some  well-known  example, — were  used.  This 
could  not  be  true  art.  The  designs  seemed 
more  like  work  turned  out  by  machinery  than 
by  men.  He  urged  artists  and  architects  to 
strike  out  into  new  and  independent  combinations 
from  nature.  Great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  carving  -within  the  last  forty  years,  but 
we  were  still  far  behind  the  ancient  schools  in 
this  class  of  work.  There  was  a wide  field  in 
w’hich  we  might  go  far  beyond  anything  done 
by  the  Greeks  or  the  Goths.  Unfortunately, 
at  present  there  was  a distinct  inclination  to 
omit  foliage  from  architectural  ornament,  or 
to  confine  it  to  a panel  or  two  with  a sun- 
flower. Good  foliage  carving  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  dear,  and  all  architects  might  work 
together  to  render  it  less  expensive  and  more 
attractive  and  varied.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  means  of  numerous  diagrams,  in 
which  Mr.  Colling  pointed  out  the  combinations 
and  arrangements  of  foliage  ornaments. 

Lectuies  on  the  Development  of  Orna- 
mental Artr. — The  Painters’  Company  have 
arranged  with  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerfll,  one  of  the 
examiners  and  lecturers  of  H.M.  Department  of 
Ecienco  and  Art,  to  deliver  in  Painters’  Hall, 
Little  Trinity-lane,  near  the  Mansion  House 
Station,  three  lectures  on  the  “ Historical  De- 
velopment of  Ornamental  Art  ” (illustrated  by 
■diagrams),  specially  addressed  to  operative 
painters  and  decorators.  The  first  lecture  will  bo 
given  on  Friday,  February  23,  at  eight  p.m.,  and 
treat  of  the  origin  of  ornamentation,  ornamental 
art  in  Asia,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Pompeian  art. 

Darley  Church,  Readiag,  — This  church 
has  been  recently  lighted  up  with  some 
ornamental  gas-fittings,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  architect,  Newbury,  the 
work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis. 

Kamsgate. — A large  addition  to  the  Convent 
of  the  Assumption,  Ramsgate,  has  just  been 
commenced,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugin,  of  Westminster  and  Ramsgate. 
Messrs.  L.  H.  & 11.  Roberts,  of  Islington,  are 
the  contractors. 


Strong  Rooms. — Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  have 
just  completed  at  their  works  at  Glengall-road, 
Old  Kent-road  (which  now  contain  the  whole  of 
their  manufacturing  departments),  a large  Fire 
and  Thief- Resisting  Room  for  the  Credito  Pub- 
lico Nacional  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  9 ft.  10  in. 
high,  by  15  ft.  9 in.  wide,  by  8 ft.  4 in.  deep,  and 
is  made  of  wrought-irou  boiler  plates  J-in.  thick, 
rebated  at  their  edges,  and  secured  by  angle 
iron,  bars,  rivets,  Ac. ; an  air-chamber  and  cases 
of  non-conducting  material  make  up  a thickness 
of  Sin.  Its  total  weight  is  43,988  Ib.  Entrance 
is  obtained  through  doors  of  steel  (with  an 
inner  flame-proof  door),  secured  by  a number  of 
heavy  bolts,  which  arc  locked  by  a small  key  of 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  latch  key.  The  inside  is 
fitted  with  shelving,  itc,  The  work  of  erecting 
this  room  has  occupied  the  workmen  for  four 
months.  It  will  now  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  re- 
erected at  Buenos  Ayres  by  Messrs.  Chubb’s 
workmen  ; when  it  will  bo  used  for  securing  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  who,  some  years  ago,  when 
the  Government  offices  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
had  their  important  state  documents  saved  in 
Chubb’s  Safes.  They  have  also  completed  a 
larger  strong  room,  measuring  9 ft.  6 in.  high 
by  17ft.  Sin.  wide  by  15  ft.  deep.  It  is  not 
intended  to  bo  fire-resisting,  as  it  will  bo  fixed 
inside  a fire-proof  building,  but  the  plates  used 
in  its  construction, — sixty  in  number, — are  all 
1 in.  thick ; the  roof  is  supported  by  girders, 
and  the  sides  and  floor  arc  connected  by  550  ft. 
of  thick  bars  and  angle-iron.  There  are  2,940 
separate  pieces  of  iron  used  in  making  this  one 
room.  The  total  weight  is  54,406  lb.,  and  the 
cubical  contents  will  allow  standing-room  to 
100  persons,  and  the  storage  in  bags  of 
48,000,000?.  in  gold. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  the  Tower 
Subway.— The  report,  just  issued,  of  the 
directors  of  the  Tower  Subway  Company,  states 
that  the  traffic  receipts  for  the  past  half-year 
amounted  to  738?.  58.  5d.,  showing  a deficiency 
of  81?.  10s.  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
half-year  of  1881,  a temporary  result  which, 
they  say,  is  readily  explained  by  the  removal  of 
workmen’s  dwellings  and  shops  for  the  widen- 
ing of  streets,  the  new  buildings  not  having 
been  yet  erected.  The  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares  is  thus  only  2 per  cent,  instead  of  3 per 
cent,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  A Bill 
for  the  construction  of  a carriage  subway  under 
the  River  Thames  from  Trinity-square,  Tower- 
hill,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which 
takes  power  to  purchase  the  Tower  Subway,  is 
promoted  in  Parliament  this  year.  The  posi- 
tion is  well  selected  for  traffic,  as  is  proved  by 
the  City  Police  returns.  It  will  command  the 
heavy  traffic  of  Bermondsey-street  and  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms  goods  stations,  which  a com- 
munication below  the  Tower  would  not  attract, 
even  if  there  were  no  steep  inclines.  The 
principal  novelty  in  the  proposed  scheme  is  the 
use  of  lifts  ou  Sir  W.  Armstrong’s  principle, 
instead  of  inclined  approaches. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 
The  association  met  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  MacGibhon,  in  the  chair.  After 
some  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Andrew  Dewar 
read  a short  paper  on  “ Architectural  Skylines,” 
in  which  he  expressed  as  his  opinion  that 
greater  attention  should  be  devoted  by  archi- 
tects in  their  treatment  of  roofs  and  chimney 
stalks.  Mr.  MacGibhon  offered  some  remarks 
on  Dunblane  Cathedral,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  i*efen-ed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  edifice  io 
construction  and  design.  This  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  careful  drawings,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robert  Watson.  A paper,  entitled 
“Notes  on  Rubbings  from  Iona,”  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leadbetter,  late 
of  Edinburgh,  now  of  London,  was  communi- 
cated by  the  president.  At  the  conclusion, 
cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the 
speakers  and  Mr.  Leadbetter. 

Masters  and  Men.— A reunion  of  the 
employes  of  Messrs.  T.  W.  Smith  & Son,  of  81, 
Finsbury-pavement,  and  38,  Moorfields,  also  of 
Isledon  Works,  Essex-roacl,  Islington,  took  place 
at  Barnsbury  Hall,  Islington,  on  the  evening  of 
last  Thursday,  to  celebrate  the  recovery  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  the  surviving  partner  and  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  from  a serious  ill- 
ness. A gratifying  incident  occurred  when, 
after  a speech  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  recognising 
the  good  feeling  present,  he  was  presented  -with 
an  album  containing  the  several  portraits  of 
those  connected  with  the  firm,  wliich  was  handed 
to  him  by  a deputation  headed  by  an  employdoi 
forty-seven  years’  standing. 


British  Archaeological  Association. ---At 
the  meeting  last  week,  the  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve the  old  Tolhonse,  Great  Yarmouth,  were 
detailed  by  Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  in  a 
communication  which  stated  that  the  Mayor 
aud  Corporation  had  agreed  to  sell  the  building 
for  a nominal  sum  to  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to 
some  useful  purpose.  Mr.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  in 
reading  the  above,  referred  to  the  great  anti- 
quarian interest  of  the  building,  which  is  known 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Corporation  as  early  as 
1251.  The  assurance  of  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ing was  received  with  much  applause.  Mr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  spoke  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  building  could  be  adapted  for  a 
museum.  The  second  paper  read  during  the 
evening  was  on  “The  Traders’  Signs  in  Old 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,”  by  Mr.  H.  SyerCuming, 
F.S.A.  (Scot.).  After  referring  to  the  custom 
of  denoting  shops  by  signs,  the  animated  appear- 
ance which  the  streets  of  a town  must  have 
presented  in  Mediroval  times  was  referred  to. 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  having  been  always  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce,  the  mimber  of 
trading  signs  must  have  been  very  great.  Many 
hundreds  were  referred  to  of  very  different 
import. 

Tbe  Artaue  Industrial  School,  Ireland. 

The  buildings  at  Artane,  visited  a few  weeks 
ago  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Spencer,  are 
in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Cbas.  Geogliegaii,  architect.  Part  of  it  is 
already  completed,  and  in  it  some  700  boys  are 
obtaining  advantages  from  the  system  pursued 
there. 


TENDERS. 

For  repairs  ami  alterations  to  promises,  No.  30,  Sloane- 
street  aud  Pavilion-road,  Knightsbridge,  for  Mr.  H.  M. 
Harris.  Messrs.  Brunsden  & Henderson,  architects. 
No.  3,  Barbican  Chambers,  Aldcrsgate-street 
F.  Saunders  (accepted). 

For  reinstating  damage  caused  by  fire  at  No.  1, 
Faringdon-street,  New  Swindon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read, 
architect : — 

Barrett,  Swindon  (accepted)  £309  18  0 

For  the  erection  of  shed  for  the  Swindon  Water  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect: — 

Webo,  Swindon  (accepted) £84  13  5 


For  the  erection  of  running  shed  and  stable  at  T.  W.  H. 
Repository,  Swindon,  for  Mr.  T.  Hooper  Deacon.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Read,  architect : — 

Running  shed.  Stable. 

Pettifer £530  0 0 £320  0 0 

Phillips  & Powell  ...  616  0 0 316  10  0 

Barrett 498  17  0 283  10  0 

Willshiro 430  0 0 260  10  0 

Henley,  Swindon* ...  419  0 0 310  12  0 

* Accepted  for  sbed. 

For  the  erection  of  stable  at  Wroughton,  near  Swindon. 
Bricks  supplied  by  proprietor.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  archi- 


tect ' 

Barrett  £180  11  0 

Willshire  174  0 0 

Henley,  Swindon  (accepted)  132  12  0 


For  billiard-room  and  other  alterations  to  Stormont 
House,  Downspark-road,  Hackney  Downs.  Messrs. 
Dunk  & Geden,  architects  : — 

W.  Shurmur £495  0 0 

8.  Yardley  4 Sons  455  0 0 

Steel  Bros,,  Dalston  H5  0 0 


4 Geden,  arcuiteets 

Stebbings,  Sidcup  £1,623  10  0 

Adcock,  Dover 1,683  0 0 

Uaisraan,  Foots  Cray 1,490  0 0 

Knight,  Sidcup 1.490  0 0 

Lowe.Chislehurst 1,455  0 0 

Eldridge  4 Gee,  Bermondsey  1,400  0 0 

Wood,  Chislehurst  1,349  0 0 

Otway,  Chislehurst*  1,337  10  0 


* Accepted  with  slight  reductions. 


For  sundry  alterations,  papering  and  painting,  at 
No.  106,  Queeu’s-road,  Bayswater,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  James  Mathews 

Allowance  for 
old  materials. 

C.  W.  Cross  £443  10  0 ...  £3  10  0 

Wilson 430  0 0 ...  20  0 0 

Hardwick  398  10  0 11  0 0 

Tucker 398  0 0 ...  8 0 0 

Tangier  4 Pinkham 390  0 0 ... 

Gibbin 383  0 0 8 0 0 

Barnett  369  0 0 ...  10  0 0 

Crampldn  360  0 0 ...  13  10  0 

Rutland  4 Rendell  342  0 0 ...  10  0 0 

Baldwin 338  0 0 ...  12  0 0 

W.  Conway  330  0 0 ...  10  0 0 

W.  Perkins 319  0 0 ... 

Leask  ...  310  0 0 ...  3 0 0 

Treweeko  297  0 0 ...  10  0 0 

Lack 287  0 0 ...  7 10  0 

A.  Sterling 273  0 0 ...  23  0 0 

C.  Pereria 233  0 0 ...  20  0 0 

Love  (accepted)  216  0 0 ...  10  0 0 

Byford  4 Cross 206  0 0 ...  7 0 0 

Pereria  200  0 0 ...  18  0 0 

Earl 195  15  6 ...  10  0 0 


For  shop  front  and  fittings  to  No.  6,  The  Promenade. 
Kilbum,  for  Mr.  T.  Burkett.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  archi- 
tect : — 

Helmau  (acccptcdi  £220  0 0 
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For  drainage  of  Kelsey  Part  and  Wickham-road,  for 
the  Beckenham  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Carlton,  C.E., 
mincer  and  surveyor  to  the  Board-.— 

" P.  G.  Pound,  Bow-road.N £4, £191  4 6 

G.  Stephenson,  Market  Harboro 4,304  12  7 

W.  J.  Botterill,  Cannon-street 3,977  0 0 

G.  Rayner,  Liverpool 3,936  19  0 

J.  W,  & J.  Neave,  Lewisham  3,928  17  9 

Kowell  & Robson,  Kensington 3,848  5 6 

G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton 3,757  11  10 

Whittaker  Bros.,  Leeds 3,710  1-  6 

H.  Streeter,  Croydon 3,692  19  6 

Mo'vlem  * Co.,  Westminster  3,616  18  3 

J.  Smith,  Chelsea 3,594  13  4 

Woodham  <St  Fry,  Catford 3,579  14  8 

J.  Dixon,  St.  Afban’s 3,510  0 0 

E.  & W.  lies,  Wimbledon 3,461  15  9 

J,  Yotmg,  Skegness 3,2.59  10  8 

W,  Carter,  Anerley 3,241  16  2 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith 3,193  0 0 

A.  Palmer,  Birmingham 3,187  3 6 


For  additions  to  the  North  Surrey  District  Schools, 
Anerley.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennel,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr,  J.  R.  Vining  : — ^ „ 

H,  Burman £1,397  0 0 

J,  F.  Sargeant  1,295  0 0 

B.  Cooke  & Co 1,250  0 0 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 1,2-49  0 0 

J.  Marslaiid  1,247  0 0 

Hunt  & Challis 1,190  0 0 

J.  Longley 1,1-48  0 0 

Smith  & Sons 1.119  0 0 

Q.  Masters 1,096  0 0 

G.  Amer 1,080  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurney 1,070  0 0 

Hnnn&Co 1.050  0 0 

Parker 1,050  0 0 

Le  Grsssiek  A Co 1,036  0 0 

Holt 1.040  0 0 

W.  Johnson  (accepted) 998  0 0 

T.  Croesley 993  0 0 

F.  Higgs 976  0 0 

R.  L,  Wood  843  0 0 

F.  Buchan 835  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses  (C  and 
D)  on  the  Bridge  House  Estate,  Brockley,  London,  for  the 
Land  Development  Association,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  Charles 
Evans,  3-4.,  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  archi- 
tect : — ■ 

Wm.  King  A Son,  Vauxhall  Bridge- 
road  (accepted) £3,690  0 0 


■■the  BUILDER”  U supplied  OIBSCI  troia  the  0-.^=  .v 
in  anv  nart  ol  the  United  Kincaom  at  the  rata  of  19».  per  annum, 
Pkejajo.  Remittancee  paynUe  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB, 
piiblliher,  46,  Catherine-etreet,  W.C. 


For  alterations'and  additions  to  No.  44,  Talbot-road,  for 
Mr.  J.  H.  Graves.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  No 


H.  Davey  

Stimpsou  A Co 

Langridge  A Son  ... 
J.  O.  Richardson,,. 


..£79110  0 
..  725  0 0 
..  531  0 0 
..  655  0 0 
..  536  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  102,  Southampton- 
street,  Camberwell,  for  trustees  of  Mrs.  May.  Mr.W  alter 
Graves,  architect -. — _ . . 

J.  0.  Richarfaon £127  0 0 

Oldis  Bros,  (accepted)  119  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  C. 
Kilburn.  Mr.  Geo.  Sherrin,  architect: — 

S.  J.  Scott  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Brook  House,  Southgate. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Lee  A Son  : — 

Foster  A Dicksce £5,24-  0 0 

Kilby  . 6.223  0 0 

L.  A W'.  D.  Patman  6,123  0 0 

Gardener 5,045  0 0 

HiggsAHiU 4,960  0 0 

Tongue  4,777  0 0 

Horlock  (accepted) 4,400  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Stag  Tavern,  South  Acton,  for 
Messrs.  Huggins  A Co.  Mr.  C.  H,  Thomas,  architect, 
48,'Pall  Mall:—  „ ^ 

Manley,  Regent’s  Park £430  0 0 

Yarden,  Netting  Hill 370  0 0 

Rogers,  Turnham  Green  (accepted)  ...  350  0 0 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GEOUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SEASONED 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

FOR 

WINTEE  USE. 

PICTOE  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Adtt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHAELES 
TEASK,  Norton  - snb  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


For  the  extension  of  Penryn-road,  Acton,  for  Mr, 
George  Wright,  The  Elms,  Acton.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson 
Lailey,  engineer  and  aurveyer  to  the  Local  Board, 
Acton, : — 

J,  Narroway,  Acton  £1,370  2 7 

NovreU  A Robson,  Kensington 1,247  0 0 

W.  Nieholls,  Wood  Green,  N 1,197  0 0 

J.  Cardua,  Acton 1,184  0 0 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey,  N 1,176  0 0 

R.  Finnegan,  Northampton  * 1,147  0 0 

• Accepted. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


B.— C.  E,— A.  M.— 1 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

-G.  W.  D.-T.  G.— j.  & T,  T,- 


M & Co.— F.  B.  P.— B.  * H.~D.  & G.— C.  A S.— S.  B.  G.— C.  N.  L. 

- A — E R — s.  n.— T.  T.— C.  R.  8.— R.  P.— A.  H.— A.  G.— W,  P.  D. 

8.  A 8on--T.  B.  * Co.-B.  A Son. -A.  8.  A S.-F.  W.  & Uo.-T.  W. 

o;  Co.— E-  P.  A Co A T-— E,  R,— W.  A-  8,  A Co.— T.  B.  A Co.— 

C R — Le  O.  A Co.— Ome^. — Col.  J.— R.  P.— A.  T.  8.— F-  (shall  bo 
eonsWered).— G.  T.  C.  (next  week).— U.  A O,  (next  week).— W.  G.  B.  L. 
(declined). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Puhlishef-, 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  stateuieuU  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  aceoropanied 
by  the  name  and  addreas  ol  the  sender,  not  necessarUy  for  pnhUca- 


Dovdtmg  rreestone,  of  b«.t  amiitj,  mppiied  ; 

and  ^Ins  by  Sxaflb  & : 
Hiifjf,  Btoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mixchsll,  , 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham-  • 
mersmitb,  London,  W. 
(Ground  or  Lump),  [Advx.  . 


For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  Lucien-road,  Tooting 
Estate,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Lane 
Society.  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Groavenor,  architect  :— 

Burman  £3,287  0 0 

Lawrence  3,960  0 0 

Bassett  A Son  2,920  0 0 

Mason 2,791  0 0 

Craske 2,650  0 0 

Coulthard  2,685  0 0 

Johnson  2,661  0 0 

Hutchens,  Streatham  (accepted)  ...  2,350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  market  at  Newark-on-Trent.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Love- 
grove  ;— 

Contract  No.  1. — General  Builden'  H ork. 

W.  Holdsworth  £1,878  0 0 

Chapman  A JoUaad 1,738  0 0 

T.  Woolston  1,710  0 0 

J.  Bulling  1,630  17  8 

Crosby  A Son 1,419  0 0 

Smith'ALunn  1,400  0 0 

W.  Duke 1,395  0 0 

C.  Baines  1,390  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. — IronKork. 

Young  A Co £665  0 0 

Bammage  624  11  9 

Dawnay  A Co 483  0 0 

T.  A W.  Bradlev 448  6 10 

WaUamsACo..: -4-40  0 0 

Bridge  Roof  Company  425  0 0 

Duke  420  15  0 

Taylor  A Parson  414  6 8 

Victoria  Foundry 383  0 0 


^ For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  20,  Upper  Wimpole- 
street,  for  Madame  d'Agostino.  Mr.  F.  Wallen,  arcM- 
tect : — 

P.  Yardley  A Sons  (accepted) £699  6 0 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  givinfi 
addresses.  , ^ 

NoTK.— The  reeponalbUlty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  restr  — ..w  »v. 


B,  with  the  author 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
40,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches.warehousefloorB,  ; 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  , 
granaries,  ton-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTiaBMKNTa, 

Blx  liuei  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ton  words) Os,  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  CompetitioDB,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac,  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d, 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mure  noe  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  ibonid  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Regletered  l.etter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-oCBce,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertleements  for  the  current  week’s  Iseue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisenienli,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent 


Immense  quantities  of 

DEY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  HELLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans*  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  nse  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractor,  &c,,  &c. 

N.B,— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPOIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE.— The  FOLYGONAI.  KEFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  POK  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  oonstraotion  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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The  Autobiography  of 
James  Nasmyth. 

0 portion  of  tho  duty  of 
the  public  writer  is  more 
anxious,  more  solemn,  and 
too  often  more  sad,  than 
that  which  calls  upon  him 
to  inscribe  in  his  columns 
the  name  of  some  distin- 
guished man  whose  works 
on  behalf  of  his  fellows 
have  reached  their  close. 
It  may  be  the  case  of  a 
brother  student,  artist,  or 
workman,  struck  down  iu 
the  prime  of  his  vigour  j 
it  may  be  that  of  the  ripe 
/ 'i  in-gathering  of  some  grey- 

headed  teacher  to  "whom 
he  has  been  wont  to  look 
up  for  a lifetime.  Early  or  late,  the  loss  comes 
always  too  early ; and  very  often  tho  sense  of 
that  loss  is  so  profound  as  to  render  its  ex- 
pression as  difficult  as  it  is  painful. 

How  many  occasions  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  since  tho  Builder  first  was  called  into 
existence!  How  many  even  of  late  years! 
■Whether  we  have  ourselves  taken  up,  with 
brief  but  earnest  touch,  the  pen  of  the  bio- 
^apher,  and  have  put  on  record  a few  words  as 
to  Barry,  Street,  Burton,  or  other  distinguished 
and  lamented  architects;  or  whether, under  the 
more  impersonal  form  of  reviews,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  biography  or  the  autobiography 
of  such  men  as  Brunei  and  of  Brassey,  of 
Eenuio  and  of  Fairbairn,  a feeling  of  personal 
regret  has  tinged  the  page.  With  all  the  more 
satisfaction  do  wo  hail  tho  occasion  of  intro- 
<Jucing  to  our  readers  the  narrative  of  a life 
■long  distinguished  by  its  devotion  to  the  service 
of  mankind, — one  still  rich  in  vigour,  as  well  as 
in  happiness  and  in  honour.* 

The  main  difficulty  that  we  experience  in 
attempting  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
life  of  James  Nasmyth  lies,  not  so  much  in 
selecting  what  to  say,  as  in  choosing  what  to 
'leave  unsaid.  The  life  was  so  full,  the  paths  in 
which  the  subject  of  our  remarks  made  his  way 
to  distinction  were  so  varied,  the  hobbies  which 
lie  rode  on  holiday  seasons  were  so  indistinguish- 
able from  the  plodding  business  hacks  which 
did  him  such  faithful  work,  that  we  labour 
-under  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Let  us  try 
to  take,  in  the  first  instance,  such  an  aspect  of 
the  life  of  James  Nasymth  as  may  be  most 
instructive,  as  well  as  most  interesting,  from 
the  builder’s  point  of  view. 

Bom  at  Edinburgh  on  tho  19th  August,  1808, 
James  Nasmyth  was  the  sou  of  Alexander,  and 
the  younger  brother  of  Patrick,  Nasmyth,  each 
■of  them  well  kno-mi  as  a painter.  “lly 

* James  Nasmyth  Encineer : an  Autobiography.  Edited 
by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  a portrait  by  e Keid 
and  numerous  illustrations.  London  : Murray."^  1883  ' 


father,”  he  says, — ho  elsewhere  says  that  he 
was  called  tho  father  of  landscape  painting 
in  Scotland, — “did  not  confine  himself  to  land- 
scape painting,  or  to  the  instruction  of  bis 
classes.  He  was  an  all-round  man.  He  had 
something  of  tho  universal  about  him.  He 
was  a painter,  an  architect,  and  a mechanic.” 
The  late  David  Roberts,  himself  a scene- 
painter  of  the  highest  character,— said  that 
his  style  was  founded  on  that  of  Nasmyth. 
Stanfield  was  another  of  his  friends.  On  one 
occasion  Stanfield  showed  him  his  sketch-book, 
observing  that  ho  wished  to  form  a style  of  his 
own.  “ Young  man,”  said  Nasmyth,  “ there’s 
but  one  stylo  an  artist  should  endeavour  to 
attain,  aud  that  is  the  style  of  nature ; the 
nearer  you  can  get  to  that  the  better.” 
Alexander  Nasmyth  was  addressed  as  “archi- 
tect,” by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  tho  designer  of  the  Dean  Bridge,  which 
spans  the  deep  valley  of  the  ‘Water  of  Leith, 
north-west  of  the  Now  Town,  and  was  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  laying  out  the  streets  of 
this  part  of  the  city.  A temple  to  the  Goddess 
of  Health,  erected  over  St.  Bernard’s  Well, 
aud  a design  for  Nelson’s  monument,  are  speci- 
mens of  tho  taste  of  Alexander  Nasmyth 
which  form  two  of  the  beautiful  illustrations 
of  tho  Autobiography. 

Michael  Lasmyth,  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  James  Nasmyth,  was  bora  in  1652, 
and  dwelt  in  the  Grass  Market,  Edinburgh,  in 
which  city  ho  established  a business  as  archi- 
tect and  builder.  The  name  and  lineage  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  aud  on  page  3 of  the 
Autobiography  will  bo  found  a spirited  sketch 
by  the  autobiographer  himself  of  the  scene  in 
which  tho  name  had  its  origin.  Sir  Michael 
Nasomyth,  Chamberlain  of  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  obtained  the  lands  of  Posso  and 
Glenarth  by  marriage,  in  154L  In  the  four- 
teenth century  a branch  of  the  family  settled 
atNetherton,  near  Hamilton.  The  Nethertou 
property  was  confiscated  in  the  troubles  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  a remarkable  co- 
incidence that  the  ancient  crest  of  the  family 
which  produced  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
hammer  (one  of  the  most  formidable  imple- 
ments of  the  modern  Vulcan),  should  be  a 
dagger  between  two  broken  hammer-shafts. 

A draughtsman  of  rare  ability,  James 
Nasmyth  has  thus  an  undoubted  right  to  say 
“our  histoiy  begins  long  before  we  are  born.” 
The  hereditary  culture  of  art,  aud  its  effect  in 
giving  power  to  the  band,  is  well  illustrated  in 
this  gifted  family.  Pew  things  are  more  sure 
than  that  facility  in  the  use  of  the  implements, 
either  of  war  or  of  peace,  is  a distinctly  heri- 
table quality,  although,  of  course,  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  culture,  or  of  loss  by  neglect. 
Speaking  of  the  delicate  needlework  of  his 
grandmother,— Mary  Anderson  was  her  maiden 
name,— Mr.  Nasmyth  says,  “ I am  fain  to  think 
that  her  delicate  manipulation  in  some  respects 
descended  to  her  grandchildren,  as  all  of  them 


have  been  more  or  less  di.stingnished  for  tho 
delicate  use  of  their  fingers,  wliich  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  effective  transmission  of  the 
artistic  faculty  into  visible  forms.  ...  I can 
not  look  at  my  grandmother’s  sampler  without 
thinking  that  she  had  much  to  do  with  origi- 
nating the  Nasmyth  love  of  tho  fine  arts,  and 
their  hereditary  adroitness  in  tho  practice  of 
landscape  and  portrait  painting,  and  other 
branches  of  the  profession.”  We  altogether 
agree  with  this  ■view  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  are 
convinced  that  it  requires  several  generations 
to  admit  of  tho  training  of  the  hand  to  art. 
The  case  of  Charlemagne  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. That  great  soldier  and  legislator  is 
said  never  to  have  been  without  a copy-book  at 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  improved  his  odd 
moments  in  endeavouring  to  perfect  his  hand- 
wTiting,  without,  however,  ever  getting  beyond 
a childish  scrawl.  Tho  neglect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  drawing,  as  an  essential  clement  of 
almost  primary  education,  is  one  of  those  grave 
oversights  of  our  own  educational  reformers 
and  legislators  which  does  more  to  keep  the 
workman’s  children  down  than  most  of  the 
board  school  curriculum  does  to  raise  them 
up. 

We  have  been  for  many  years  acquainted 
with  the  extreme  delicacy,  as  well  as  force,  of 
the  drawings  which  James  Nasmyth  turns  out 
with  his  left  hand.  In  accuracy  of  delineation 
they  more  closely  resemble  the  work  of  George 
Cruikshank  than  any  that  we  can  at  the  moment 
recall.  The  grotesque  element,  however,  of 
which  Cruikshank  was  so  well-known  a master, 

IS  alien  to  the  gentle  temper  of  Nasmyth,  from 
whose  pencil  come  most  of  the  hundred 
illustrations  that  adorn  the  Autobiography. 
What  force  do  these  delicate  drawings  lend  to 
such  a remark  ns  this  ?-“  There  was  one  point 
which  my  fatlier  diligently  impressed  upon  his 
pupils,  aud  that  was  the  felicity  and  the  hap- 
piness attendant  upon  pencil  drawing.  Ho  was 
a master  of  the  pencil,  and  in  his  off-hand 
sketches  communicated  his  ideas  to  others  in  a 
way  that  mere  words  could  never  have  done.  It 
was  his  graphic  language  ” (p.  57).  We  advise 
our  readers  carefully  to  study  the  paragraphs  in 
which  James  Nasmyth  again  and  again  returns 
to  tho  subject  of  the  utility  of  a command  of 
the  pencil,  as  well  as  of  the  delight  which  the 
pursuit  yields  to  its  followers.  More  than  any 
man  we  can  name  he  thought  pencil  in  hand. 
That  used,  the  art  tool  becomes  more  than  an 
instrument  of  record.  It  not  only  perpetuates 
and  communicates  thought,  it  aids  in  the  pro- 
cess of  thinking.  On  p.  298  will  be  found  “ an 
order  for  dinner”  which,  at  Hpaala  in  1842, 
Nasmyth,  unable  to  speak  a word  of  Danne- 
mora  Swedish,  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  • 
his  bright,  cheery,  jolly  hostess,  who  could  not 
speak  a word  of  English.  And  it  is  not  to 
what  is  usually  meant  by  the  word  sketch, 
that  the  work  of  the  pencil  should  be,  or  'was 
in  the  present  case,  restricted.  Careful  and 
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ciact,  when  oMctituile  was  roquisite,  Xasmytli 
measured  the  dimensions  of  Ins  arebitectural 
sketches,  no  less  accurately  than  thos^e  ot  ms 
drawings  of  machinery.  Going  to  Elgin,  m 
order  to  provide  his  father  with  materials  for 
two  paintings  commissioned  by  the  excellent 
brothers  Grant,  he  “made  most  careful  dramngs 
of  that  noble  cathedral.  I endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  was  most  beautiful  in  the 

building  and  in  its  surrounding  scenery.  . . • • 

I did  iny  best  to  cany  away  a graphic  sketch 
of  tlie  old  castle  and  its  surroundings  i 
had  the  pleasure  of  placing  m my  fathers 
hands  the  sketches  I had  made.  He  was 
greatly  delighted  with  them.  They  enabled 
him  to  set  to  work  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  in 
the  course  of  a short  time  he  was  aWe  to 
execute,  con  amor?,  the  commissions  ol  the 
brothers  Grant  ” (p.  105). 

What  sort  of  tool  the  pencil  may  become  in 
hands  trained  to  its  employment  is  well 
sho-wn  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Autobiography. 

Wo  call  attention  to  the  delicate  drawing  ot  a 
door-head  from  an  old  mansion  (on  p.  83) . to  the 
mural  crown  of  St.  Giles  (P- 7-t),  to  Gm  monu- 
ment to  Alexander  Nasmyth  (p.  231),  to  tiie 
view  of  Harnmcrfield,  Tenshurst  (p.  3/3),  and, 
as  a triumiih  of  imaginative  architectural 
desie-n,  to  the  astrologer’s  tower  {p.  344). 

Let  ” the  reader  compare  those  structural 
drawings  (nob  forgetting  the  interiors  on 
pp.  323  and  440)  with  the  numerous  diagrams 
and  working  drawings  on  the  ono  hand,  and 
with  the  landscapes  and  figure-pieces  on  the 
other,  and  he  will  see  how  wade  was  the  sweep 
of  Nasmyth’s  arm.  Wo  should  like  to  know 
exactly  how  the  beautiful  drawings  of  the  moon 
on  pp.  331,  333,  and  335  were  produced.  They 
suggest  the  aid  of  photography  but  we  find 
(p"  329),  “ I made  careful  drawings  with  black 
and  white  chalk  on  large  sheets  of  gray-tinted 
paper  of  such  selected  portions  of  tho  moon 
as  embodied  the  most  characteristic  and  in- 
structive features  of  her  wonderful  surface. 

I was  thus  enabled  to  graphically  represent 
the  details  with  due  fidelity  as  to  form,  as 
■well  as  with  regard  to  the  striking  effect  of 
the  original  in  its  masses  of  light  and  shade, 

I thus  educated  my  eye  for  the  special  object 
bj'  systematic  and  careful  observation,  and  at 
the  same  time  practised  my  liaud  in  no  less 
careful  delineation  of  all  that  was  so  distinctly 
presented  to  me  by  the  telescope  at  the  side  of 
which  my  sheet  of  paper  was  handily  fixed.’’  Wo 
rather  think  that  the  clear  definemeiit  and 
sudden  contrast  of  light  aud  shade  in  the  illus- 
trations that  we  have  cited  arc  superior  to  those 
which  the  borrowed  light  of  tbo  moon  would 
produce  through  tho  agency  of  the  camera  ; 
and  that  they  represent  the  surface  of  tho  planet 
as  seen  through  a powerful  telescope,  and 
drawn  after  nature.  The  vertical  shading  of 
the  plane  parts  of  the  view  of  lunar  mountains 
and  extinct  volcanic  craters  on  p.  335  certainly 
denotes  mechanical,  as  distinct  from  photo- 
graphic, treatment.  In  a second  edition  (which 
is  certain  to  be  very  soon  demanded)  wo  hope 
that  Mr.  Nasmyth  will  add  a note  as  to  the 
process  by  which  these  very  beautiful  views 
have  been  brought  before  his  readers.  Tho 
same  remark  applies  to  the  drawing  of  the  sun 
spots  (p.  381).  We  also  call  attention  to  the 
quaint  beauty  of  the  “extemporised  shower- 
bath  ’’;  which  will  recall  to  many  of  our  renders 
one  of  tho  tiuestof  Dore’sillnstratiousof  “Para- 
dise Lost.”  Bub  we  owe  no  small  apology  to 
Mr.  Nasmyth  for  the  suggestion.  Neither 
artist,  we  feel  sure,  can  have  taken  the  hint 
from  his  brother,  and  the  nude  figure  in  tho 
“Paradise  Lost”  represents  the  impersonation 
of  tho  last  character  to  whom  it  is  appropriate 
to  refer  in  speaking  of  James  Nasmyth. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  clear  to  the  readers  of 
the  Autobiography  that  James  Nasmyth  had  in 
him  the  makings  of  an  architect  of  no  inferior 
order.  As  to  a draughtsman,  he  had  more  than 
the  makings,  he  had  the  thing  made.  But  this 
rare  gift  of  the  power  of  the  pencil, — like  others 
of  which  he  says  nothing,— seems  only  to  he 
regarded  by  the  autobiograpber  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  his  success  as  an  engineer.  “ It 
was  in  the  year  1817,”  says  our  author, — he  was 
then  nine  years  old, — “ that  I had  the  pleasure, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  of  seeing  the  great  engi- 
neer, James  Watt.  He  was  then  close  upon  his 
eighty-second  year.  His  benevolent  counte- 
nance and  his  tall-built  figure  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  that  I can  never  forget.  It 
was  even  something  to  have  seen  for  a few 
seconds  so  tmly  great  and  noble  a man.”  The 
impression  then  produced  on  the  boy  seems  to 


have  aided  in  turning  his  attention  from  a 
passion  for  tho  collection  of  views  to  mecha- 
nical pursuits,  llis  ideas  were  formed,  and  bis 
mechanical  education  was  half  unconsciously 
commenced,  among  the  lathes  and  tools  of  his 
father’s  work-room.  Spinning  tops,  “peeries,” 
and  “young  cannon,”— then  fashionable  play- 
things among  the  small  people  of  the  High 
— ^vere  liis  earliest  productions.  Flying 
kites  aud  tissue-paper  balloons  were  articles 
that  he  was  famed  for  producing.  To  the 
maintenance  of  the  perfectly  still  and  steady 
position  of  a kite  when  at  tho  highest  flight  in 
the  air  anxious  thought  and  special  skill  were 
devoted.  Nasmyth  says  nothing  of  tho  tail  of 
his  kites  Wc  eonclncle  that  ho  did  not  anti- 
cipate the  admirable  flight  of  the  Chinese  bird 
kites,  -which  are  unprovided  with  those  cum- 
brous appendages,  and  which  owe  their  soaring 
powers  to  certain  little  open  pockets  left  in  tho 
win"S.  And  here  we  may  mention,  for  the 
sake  of  our  younger  readers,  tho  splendid 
effect  that  may  be  produced  by  a hexagonal 
kite,  each  sector  of  which  is  fastened  to  a lath 
radius  on  one  side,  and  left  free  on  the  other. 
The  periphery  of  the  hexagon  may  be  formed 
of  string.  This  kind  of  kite  requires  to  be 
raised  by  a leader,  or  upper  kite,  and  when  up, 
revolves  with  great  rapidity,  forming  a 
capricious  and  beautiful  object.  flhe  only 
diflicnlty  is  the  need  of  povidiug  strong  steel 
swivels,  without  which  it  very  soon  twists  the 
line  in  two. 

“ Jemmy  Paterson  ” and  “ Tom  Smith  were 
two  of  Nasmyth’s  cronies  at  tho  High  School. 
The  first  opened  to  his  comrade  the  foundry 
and  workshop  of  his  own  father.  The  father 
of  the  second  had  a special  genius  for  chemistry. 
Tims  did  the  boys  become  fathers  of  the  men. 
At  seventeen  James  Nasmyth  began  with 
making  a small  working  steam-engine,  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  the  oil-colours  used  by 
his  father  in  his  artistic  work.  “The  result 
was  quite  satisfactory.  Many  persons  came  to 
see  my  active  little  steam-engine  at  work,  mid 
they  were  so  pleased  with  it  that  I received 
several  orders  for  small  working  engines,  and  also 
for  some  models  of  steam-engines  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  taught  at  mechanics’  institutes.’ 

At  twenty-one,  James  Nasmyth  had  the  good 
fortune,  on  the  strength  of  the  models,  and  the 
mechanical  and  perspective  drawings,  which  he 
had  by  that  time  completed,  to  bo  engaged 
fls  a personal  assistant  to  Henry  Maudslay, 
head  of  tho  well-known  firm  of  manufacturing 
engineers  in  London.  The  account  of  his  in- 
troduction is  too  long  to  extract,  and  too  charm- 
ing to  condense.  No  position  could  have  more 
advantageously  tended  to  foster  and  bring  out  the 
strong  mechanical  genius  of  the  young  man. 
At  that  time  our  primary  mechanipii  had  not 
generally  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  the 
village  blacksmith’s  work.  No  rules  or  normal 
dimensions  had  been  laid  down  for  screws,  bolts, 
nuts,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  and  con- 
stantly recurring  elements  of  machinery.  Thus 
if  a bolt  was  broken,  in  an  important  machine, 
work  had  to  stop  while  another  was  made  and 
fitted,  to  replace  it.  The  very  first  job  that  fell 
to  Nasmytli,  on  commencing  his  attendances  at 
IMaiidslay’s  woikshop  was  to  assist  in  the 
details  of  “ a machine  for  generating  screws. 

“ This  beautiful  and  truly  original  contrivance 
became,  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor,  the  jiarent 
of  a vast  progeny  of  perfect  screws,  whose 
descendants,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  workshop  throughout  the  world 
where  first-class  machinery  is  constructed.”^ 
There  were,  however,  other  legitimate  lines 
of  mechanical  descent  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1831  that 
Nasm3’th  commenced  that  business  on  his  own 
account  which  not  only  provided  him  with  an 
adequate  fortune  by  the  early  age  of  fortj’- 
eight,  but  furnished  our  dockyards  and  arsenals 
with  tho  most  formidable  and  useful  tool  ever 
wielded  by  the  servants  of  Vulcan.  But  in 
1817  a man  of  not  unlike  acquirement  had  esta- 
blished, in  High-street,  Manchester,  “ a miser- 
able shed,  containing  a single  lathe,  which  tho 
two  partners  made  with  their  own  hands,  and 
which  was  turned  by  their  one  workman,  a mus- 
cular Irish  labourer.”  From  this  modest  begin- 
ning sprang  tlio  important  and  lucrative  business 
wInVL  wns!  t.rfinafprred  to  the  “ Fairbairn  Engi- 


ISCO  when  he  exhibited  a model  of  his  rifled 
cannon  at  a meeting  ot  the  members.  Hie 
littio  book  on  “Guus  and  Steel”  is  dated  in 
1875.  But  ill  those  very  departments  of  exact 
measiu-emeut  aud  exact  execution  of  work,  to 
which  Nasmyth  justly  attaches  so  much  im- 
portance, Whitworth  must  have  been  a contem- 
porary labourer,  aud  that  with  a fidelity,  genius, 
and  success  second  to  no  man  living.  Aud_th© 
Nestor  of  the  profession,  John  Ericsson,  K.V., 
born  in  1803,  came  to  England  in  1S2G.  Of  bis 
early  life  here  we  find  no  record,  either  in  the 
article  on  his  name  to  he  found  in  Scribner's 
Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine  for  April  1879,  or 
in  the  magnificent  quarto  “ Contributions  te 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,”  by  John  Ericsson, 
LL.D.  (New  York,  1870),  one  of  the  most 
splendid  volumes  on  niechauical  subjects  that 
ever  issued  from  the  press  of  any  country.  But  in 
1839  Ericsson’s  locomotive,  the  “Novelty,”  was 
a competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  Company,  and 
far  exceeded  iu  speed,  although  not  in 
stability  of  workmanship,  Robert  Stephen- 
son’s “ Rocket,”  which  obtained  tbo  500L 
prize.  Certainly  in  1833,  probably  some 
years  earlier,  Ericsson  was  in  partnership  -vvitb 
John  Braithwaite,  at  tho  well-known  engineering 
,..^,.1.-0  i't,  fLp  riitv-road.  He  must,  wo  thinli 


mng  sprang  I no  iinpuruuui,  ciuu  lutitibnc 
which  was  transferred  to  the  “ Fairbairn  Engi 
neering  Company,  Limited,”  in  18G4.  Again, 
the  life  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  is  yet  a de- 
sideratum. He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1841,  but  did 
not  enrich  the  annals  of  that  important  society 
with  any  comraimications  of  earlier  date  than 


works  in  the  City-road.  He  must,  wo  think, 
have  been  at  work  at  N\'arringtou  at  the  time- 
that  Nasmyth  established  himself  at  Man- 
chester. We  refer  to  these  matters,  not  as  ii> 
the  least  affecting  the  claims  of  Nasmyth  to 
originalitj’,  as  well  as  to  admirable  simplicity 
and  finish  of  work,  hut  as  showing  that  abont 
the  same  time  the  attention  of  more  than  ona 
man  of  genius  was  specially  bent  on  this  very 
object  of  making  self-acting  tools,  and  of  intro- 
ducing into  our  manufacturing  metallnrgy  that 
system  to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for 
the  advance  of  our  practical  science.  To  tha 
names  of  Ericsson,  Stephenson,  Braithwaite, 
Fairbairn,  and  Whitworth  as  honourable  rivals- 
of  Nasmyth,  we  may  add  those  of  tha 
Bramahs,  who  introduced  the  same  exquisita 
accuracy  of  detail  into  his  hydraulic  presses, 
his  locks,  and  other  productions.  Sir  Charles 
Fox,  referred  to  in  tho  autobiography  (p.  435) 
as  a personal  friend,  had  been  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  commenced  his  engineer- 
ing career  in  the  workshop  of  Ericsson,  and 
afterwards,  in  partnership  witbJ.  J.  Bramah, 
founded  the  London  works  at  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham,  where  the  ironwork  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  prepared. 

A chronological  list  of  as  many  as  forty 
mechanical  inventions  and  technical  contri- 
vances, children  of  the  fertile  brain  of  Nasmyth, 
is  appended  to  the  volume.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  be  able  to  trace  the  origiu  of  some 
of  these  plans,  althougli  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  independently  invented  by 
different  men.  The  mode  of  applying  steau> 
power  for  the  traction  of  boats  which  (without 
date)  is  put  first,  is  now  in  constant  use  ou  some 
of  the  German  rivers.  To  the  Americao 
dentist’s  drill,  in  which  rapid  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  a point,  which  can,  at  tho  same  time, 
be  guided  and  applied  where  required,  we  have, 
we  think,  previously  called  attention,  as  ono  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  mechanical  genius. 
We  were  unaware  before  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Nasmyth’s.  Tho  safety  foundry-ladle 
was  a great  boon  to  the  inetiillurgist.  But  tho 
invention  by  whicli  the  name  of  James  Nasmyth 
will  be  C'bieflj’  immortalised  is  that  of  the  steam 
hammer.  Tho  account  given  (p.  239)_of  the 
conception  and  the  early  testing  of  this  rnost 
important  tool  deserves  careful  study.  It  is  a 
very  rare  instance  of  an  invention,  not  casually 
arrived  at,  but  thought  out,  within  a definite 
and  short  space  of  time,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a definite  task.  In  1839  there  was  not 
a forge-hammer  in  England  or  Scotland  power- 
ful enough  to  forge  a paddle-shaft  of  the  size 
that  Mr.^Brunol  requii’ed  for  tbo  Great  Britain 
steamer ! A photograph  of  tho  first  drawing 
made  by  Nasmytli  to  supply  this  serious  waut 
is  given  on  p.  241  ; sketched,  the  author  tells 
us,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  subject.  So  com- 
plete was  the  drawing  that,  in  April,  1843, 
Nasmyth,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  was  shown 
a steam  hammer,  made  from  his  design, _ at 
work  in  the  great  French  engineering  establish- 
ment at  Creuzot.  M.  Bourdon,  one  of  the 
partners  of  that  establishment,  had  been  shown 
Nasmyth’s  drawings  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Gaskel, 
and,  while  no  one  in  England  had  realised  what 
a mighty  agency  was  thus  offered  to  the  forge, 
■ had  quietly  gone  home  and  made  one.  Nine 
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men  out  of  ten  would  hare  raised  a loud  outcry 
as  to  piracy.  Nasmyth  seems  only  to  have 
been  charmed  with  the  compliment ! “ On 

inspecting  the  steam  hammer,  I found  that 
Bourdon  had  omitted  some  important  details 
wluch  led  to  a few  mishaps.  I sketched  for 
him,  there  and  then,  in  full  size  on  a board,  the 
elastic  packing  under  the  end  of  the  piston  rod, 
which  acted,  as  I told  him,  like  the  cartilage 
between  the  bones  of  the  vertebra;,  preventing 
the  destructive  effects  of  violent  jars.  I also 
communicated  to  him  a few  other  important 
details  which  he  had  missed  in  his  hasty 
inspection  of  my  design.  Indeed,  I felt  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so;  as  I found  Bourdon  to  be 
a most  intelligent  mechanic,  and  thoroughly 
ablo  to  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the 
information  I communicated  to  him.” 

A s far  as  our  reading  goes,  the  above  anecdote 
is  without  a parallel  in  the  annals  of  science. 
Too  often  devoid  of  that  practical  prudence 
which  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of 
riches,  inventors  are,  as  a rule,  an  irritable 
genus.  To  complete  the  work  of  the  pirate  was, 
indeed,  a noble  forgiveness  of  the  theft ! It  is 
some  comfort  to  learn  that  after  this,  Nasmyth 
took  out  a patent  for  the  steam  hammer,  both 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  il.  Bourdon  had  rendered 
this  step  impossible  in  France.  The  Russian 
Government  ordered  one  of  these  imple- 
ments twelve  mouths  before  the  English 
Admiralty  did  so  ! The  whole  of  the  history  of 
the  steam  hammer  is  of  the  greatest  interest, 
whether  as  illustrating  the  genius  of  the 
engineer,  or  the  character  of  the  man.  Nor  can 
any  one  hesitate  to  accept  tho  testimony, 
” without  entering  into  further  details,  the  steam 
hammer  has  advanced  tho  mechanical  arts, 
especially  with  relation  to  machinery  of  the 
larger  class,  to  an  extent  that  is  of  inc.ilculablo 
importance.” 

Dr.  Smiles  has  contributed  a short  preface, 
and  says  that  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Nas- 
myth not  to  sjuiro  his  pruning  knife  in  pre- 
pai’ing  tho  autobiography  for  publication.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  distinguish  to  what 
extent  tho  work,  as  it  comes  before  tho  public, 
may  bo  indebted  to  the  editor.  There  ni’e,  wo 
must  add,  not  a few  errors  in  slight  matters  of 
spelling  aud  of  grammar,  as  to  wliich  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  say  more  than  that  we  hope 
they  will  bo  removed  from  the  text  of  future 
editions  of  this  charming  work. 


WAGNER. 

La.-^t  week  witnessed  tho  close  of  what  all 
must  admit  to  have  been  a very  extraordinary 
artiscic  career.  We  use  that  adjective  advisedly, 
inasmuch  as  Wagner  was  not  a musician  pure 
aud  simple,  and  if  regarded  in  that  light 
alone  his  claim  to  rank  as  a great  genius  would 
be  much  more  questionable  than  it  is.  lie  has 
left  but  little  music  which,  as  m\isic,  apart 
from  any  of  its  associated  effects,  would  attract 
many  admirers,  or  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in 
regard  to  foi’ui  and  construction.  Nor  did  he, 
in  fact,  profess  to  aim  at  this.  What  he  did 
was  to  discard  the  idea  of  using  music  ns  an 
artistic  form  complete  in  itself,  to  which,  in 
lyric  drama,  the  conditions  of  the  poetry  and 
the  action  were  to  bo  subordiuated,  and  to 
regard  and  treat  tho  whole  of  the  elements  of 
lyric  drama,  the  poem,  the  music,  the  scenery, 
and  the  action,  as  a combined  form  of  art,  whole 
aud  complete  only  wlien  so  regarded,  and  in 
which  each  element  of  the  effect  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  others,  and  to  the 
combination  of  all  towai’ds  one  grand 
In  promulgating  this  view,  he  allowed  himself, 
as  all  ardent  reformers  in  art  do,  to  induhm  in 
very  one-sided  and  unjust  depreciation  of  the 
work  which  bad  beeii  previously  effected  upon 
the  basis  of  what  he  considered  a pai-tial  and 
incorrect  theory.  All  lyric  drama  before  his 
own,  in  fact,  was  to  bo  considered  as  abortive 
failure.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
such  a judgment  could  bo  justified  oven  in 
regard  to  the  logical  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  music  to  the  drama  in  such  operas 
as  Mozart’s,  for  instance.  All  opera,  all 
stage  art,  is  more  or  less  conventional;  the 
attempt  at  absolute  realism  on  tho  stage  has 
generally  been  felt  to  be  a failure  in  regard  to 
the  higher  objects  of  the  drama,  whether 
lyrical  or  spoken;  and  the  ideal  in  regard  to  the 
proper  degree  of  conventionality  has  varied  very 
much  at  different  times,  and  in  the  minds  of 
critics  equally  competent,  but  swayed  by  differ- 
ent views  as  to  artistic  principle.  Goethe,  for 


instance,  when  in  his  younger  days  he  not  only 
wrote  for  but  superintended  the  Weimar  stage, 
was  BO  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
a high  degree  of  convention,  that  ho  would  not 
even  allow  the  actors  to  a.s3ume  a natural 
groujhng  on  the  stage,  or  to  act  directly  to  each 
other,  but  compelled  them  to  stand  in  a sym- 
metrically-arranged rank  or  semicircle,  and 
deliver  their  speeches  rather  to  the  audience  than 
to  each  other.  We,  in  the  present  day,  should 
consider  snch  a system  of  stage  management 
ns  painfully  formal  and  ineffective,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  Goethe  was  wrong  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  only  that  his  idea  of  the  object 
of  drama  was  different  from  our, s.  Similarly,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Mozart  form  of 
opera  was  necessarily  deficient  or  .artistically 
incorrect,  but  only  that  Mozart  and  his  compeers 
took  a different  view  of  the  relation  of  tho 
music  and  tho  drama,  and  regarded  the  latter 
as  furnishing  characters  and  situations  which 
were  to  be  the  suggestions  and  incentives 
to  musical  expression.  The  pleasure  to  be 
derived  fi-otn  this  school  of  lyric  drama  is  more 
musical  than  dramatic  j chat’ to  bo  derived  from 
the  Wagner  school  is  more  dramatic  than 
musical,  save  in  some  exceptional  scenes  here 
aud  there  ; and  it  will  always  probably  remain 
an  open  question  whether  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment is  derived  from  opera  in  which  the  musical 
development,  though  paramount,  is  so  beautiful 
as  to  furnish  the  highest  musical  enjoymeut, 
even  apart  from  its  place  in  the  opera,  or  from 
that  in  which  the  music  is  more  closely  blended 
with,  and  even  subordinate  to,  tho  action,  buti.s 
not  of  such  intrinsic  beauty  and  completeness 
as  to  confer  a pure  enjoyment  apart  from  the 
stage.  What  is  unquestionable,  however,  is 
that  Wagner  has  conferred  a distinct  gain  on 
tho  world  by  initiating  a new  form  of  lyric 
drama  instead  of  merely  working  on  the  lines  of 
an  old  form,  and  has,  by  this  means,  achieved  a 
position  as  a creator  in  art  which  he  probably 
would  not  havo  achieved  as  a musical  composer 
in  the  old  signification  of  tho  word.  In  place  of 
the  elaboration  of  musical  expression  at  certain 
salient  points  of  the  story,  connected  by 
passages  of  semi-mnsical speech  (“recitative”), 
he  has  worked  out  a form  of  musical  drama  in 
which  the  poem,  and  not  tho  music,  takes  the 
first  place,  and  in  which  tho  musical  expression 
and  the  action  are  simultaneous  in  progression, 
and  cohere  tbi’oughout  the  work.  This  of  course 
means  tho  cutting  short  of  the  musical  dove-lop- 
ment,  for  Avhich  repetition  and  extension  are 
necessary;  and  be  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the 
feeling  of  this  iiece.s8ity  to  the  endeavour  to 
expand  the  power  of  the  musical  expression  in 
another  direction,  that  of  instrumental  effect, 
or  what  is  called  among  musicians  “ orchestrai 
colouring”;  he  has  given  great  novelty  aud 
intensity  to  the  effect  of  the  orchestra*  as  a 
whole;  and  tlie  part  played  by  the  band  in  his 
operas  is  that  of  a stream  of  richly-toned 
continuations  of  sound,  varying  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  drama,  and  Avith  the  con- 
trasted characters  of  the  personages  on  the  stage. 

This  is  practically  almost  a new  form  of  art ; 
at  the  least,  the  suggestion  for  a new  point  of 
departure,  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
It  is  uot  likely  that  the  works  bo  has  actually 
produced  Avill  have  the  great  and  permauent 
interest  which  tho  enthusiasts  of  the  school 
anticipate.  It  is  unquestionable  that  there  are 
great  drawbacks  to  any  permanent  and  Avide- 
spread  admiration  for  these  Avorks  in  their 
present  form : drawbacks  consisting  in  de- 
ficiency of  beauty  and  clearness  of  form  in 
the  music,  in  the  absurdities  aud  extravagances 
of  the  poems  and  of  many  of  their  incidents, 
in  their  inordinate  length,  and  in  tho  monotony 
and  frequent  repetition  of  effect  Avhich  cannot 
but  be  felt, — which  certainly  AA-as  felt  very 
strongly,  far  more  strongly  than  AA’as  antici- 
pated, by  a large  proportion  of  those  who  AA-ere 
present  at  the  performance  of  the  “Nibelan^’s 
Ring  ” in  London  last  season.  It  must  be  f dt, 
too',  that  a good  deal  of  the  musical  effect  is  of 
that  order  Avhich  appeals  to  tho  nerves  rather 
than  to  tho  intellect ; it  is  a sensuous  art,  like 
that  of  Rossetti’s  paintings.  Whatever  may 
be  the  future  of  Wagner’s  productions,  how- 
ever, his  influence  Avill  be  felt  on  the  lyric 
ilrainn  of  the  future  (if  there  is  to  be  any)^  in 
leading  to  a more  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  relation  between  the  poem  and  tho  music, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  composers  to 
be  content,  as  Rossini  was,  Avith  setting  to 
music  any  sort  of  libretto,  so  long  as  it  will 
give  occasion  for  the  requisite  number  of  airs 
for  tho  requisite  number  of  loading  singers.  [ 


Some  of  the  characteristics  of  Wagner’s 
speech  and  habits,  which  havo  become  public 
both  before  and  since  his  death,  render  it  im- 
possible to  doixbt  that  there  Avas  a very  strong 
vein  of  charlatanism  in  his  nature,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  by  his  OAvn  pen  aud 
those  of  his  sworn  admirers,  he  carried  the  art 
of  bloAving  his  oavu  trumpet  to  a point  Avhich. 
has  seldom  been  equalled.  On  tho  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  though  Avith  re- 
servation, the  indomitable  will  and  energy  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  upon  his 
generation  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of 
almost  all  Europe, — a quality  which  is  in  itself 
a great  clement  of  genius. 


A POPULAR  WORK  ON  THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

It  is  one  of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  tho 
turn  which  public  taste  in  this  country  has 
taken,  that  books  in  illustration  of  the  Renais- 
sance period  multiply  so  fast  at  present.  The 
rapidity  of  the  change  is  beAvildering  Avhen  Ave 
reflect  how  short  a time  since  it  is  that 
Mediaeval  art  Avas  everything,  and  that  men  so 
popular  and  successful  among  modem  archi- 
tects as  Pugin  were  pouring  forth  all  the  con- 
tempt that  words  could  express  against  the 
period  Avhich  produced  St.  Peter’s  and  tho 
Florentine  palaces.  The  Avork  Avhich  uoav 
claims  our  notice*  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  this  period 
of  art,  more  general  and  popular  in  style  than 
others  which  havo  appeared.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface,  “ The  subject  of  the  Renaissance 
has  been  treated  by  many  authors  and  in 
various  spirits.  Mr.  Symouds  has  Avritten  a 
scholarly  treatise,  taking  up  its  moral,  literary, 
and  artistic  aspects,  each  from  its  separate 
point  of  vicAV.  Burckbardt  has  treated  of 
it  politically,  and  Avith  a vast  amount 
of  erudition.  Mr.  Pater  has  analysed  cer- 
tain fragments;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  has  Avoven 
about  it  a maze  of  golden  thoughts,  draw- 
ing some  of  bis  most  telling  comparisons  and 
contrasts  between  Northern  aud  Southern  art.” 
Tho  present  author  excuse  s himself  for  occupy- 
ing ground  previously  trodden  by  such  able 
writers,  by  the  conviction  that  a mox*e  practical 
and  homely  view  may  be  useful  to  a large  class 
of  readers  “ in  tracing  the  many  ramifications  of 
art  from  their  parent  stodc,  and  in  bringing  to 
a focus  the  different  elements  composing  that 
complex  movement  Avhich  we  call  the  Renais- 
sance.” Wo  are  not,  as  a rule,  very  much  in 
favour  of  “ popular  aud  practical”  treatises  on 
art,  Avhich  too  often  mny  be  equally  described 
as  partial  and  superficial.  Mr.  Scott's  volume 
appears,  however,  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
tendency,  and  to  bo  at  once  “ popular  ” (in  the 
sense  of  being  easily  intelligible  and  avoiding 
too  fine-drawn  criticism),  and  trustworthy  as  a 
broad  general  indication  of  tho  history  aud 
characteristics  of  the  art  of  tho  Renaissance. 
The  author,  indeed,  disclaims  for  it  any  so 
serious  an  aim  as  Avould  be  implied  in  the'ticle 
■■  a history  ” ; it  is  rather,  be  says,  a “ pictorial 
guide”  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  tho 
arti.stic  histoi-y  of  the  extraordinary  period  Avhich 
is  dealt  Avith.  A quarto  volume  of  more  than  3o0 
pages,  very  copiously  and  A'ai-iously  illusti-ated, 
and  Avritten  with  an  adequate  knoAvleilge  of  the 
subject,  may  fairly  claim  its  right  of  existence 
on  such  terms. 

Mr.  Scott  starts  Avith  the  vieAv  that  architec- 
ture is  the  central  art,  as  leading  to  and  afford- 
ing place  and  ojxportunity  for  all  tho  others. 
He  gives  one  practical  illustration  of  this,  which 
is  not  always  noticed,  viz.,  that  in  tho  first 
great  era  of  the  Renaissance  every  one  of  the 
nine  great  architects  Avas  also  a sculptor;  in 
the  second  era,  of  the  five  loading  architects 
two  Avere  also  sculptors;  while  of  tho  eleven 
j)rofeBsed  sculptors,  only  one, — Ghiberti, — was 
also  an  architect,  aud  he  not  a very  success- 
ful one.  Ho  divides  architecture  into  four 
main  groups, — Military,  Religious.  Civil,  and 
Domestic,  taking  their  rise  chronologically  in 
the  order  named.  Of  these,  the  second  is  the 
chief  exponent  of  style,  as  the  class  of  archi- 
tecture Avhich  rises  most  above  material  con- 
siderations, and  into  which,  accordingly,  the 
architect  has  most  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  best  thoughts.  The  critical 
definition  of  the  phases  of  Italian  architecture 


* Tli(?  Ilenaia^aueo  of  Art  in  Italy : nn  Illustrated 
Sketch  by  Leader  Scott.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co. 
1833. 
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in  the  early  days  of  the  Renaissance  is  very 
correctly  and,  at  the  same  time,  picturesquely 
put,  especially  in  regard  to  the  early  Lombard 
churches,  with  their  profusion  of  sculpture,  in 
which  was  represented  the  wild  and  fierce 
imagination  of  the  Teutonic  element,  which, 
in  tlie  early  Renaissance  days,  or  rather,  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  Renaissance, 
exercised  such  a sway,  political,  social, 
and  military,  over  the  North  of  Italy ; a 
subject  on  which  some  of  the  most  vivid  and 
striking  lights  are  thrown  in  various  passages 
in  Browning’s  “ Sordello,”  which  same  poem 
reminds  one  of  another  point  touched  on  by  the 
author  in  allusion  to  the  civil  architecture  of 
the  period ; namely,  the  effect  which  must  have 
been  imparted  to  the  towns  by  the  universal 
use  of  towers  as  adjuncts  to  every  dwelling  of 
importance,  at  a time  when  every  man’s  house 
might  have  to  be  literally  his  castle,  and  a 
tower  for  outlook  and  for  commanding  the 
assailants  was  a practical  necessity.  In  the 
tenth  century  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Florence  had  each 
several  hundred  towers ; and  thus  Browning, 
who  understands  that  period  so  well,  represents 
the  Pope’s  legate  before  lie  was  admitted  inside 
Ferrara,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Ecelin’s 
general,  as  wondering  where  all  the  steeples 
had  gone, — 

“ ,t-tiptoe  o’er  the  fosse 
Look’d  Legate  Montalungo  vristfuDy 
After  the  flock  of  steeples  he  might  spy 
In  Este’s  time,  gone  (doubts  he)  long  ago 
To  mend  the  ramparts.” 

Mr.  Scott  mentions  San  Gemigiiano  as  the  only 
place  where  the  reality  of  a town  of  towers  is 
preserved  intact  to  this  day.  “ After  the  feudal 
times  the  tower  interest  centres  in  the  campa- 
nile which  adorns  every  city.”  Whether  we 
should  agree  with  him  on  the  judgment  that 
the  Italians  excel  all  nations  in  tower-building 
is  another  question.  The  Italian  campanile  at 
its  best  is  a very  tine  and  characteristic  form  of 
tower  architecture,  but  Ruskin  set  a fashion  of 
somewhat  overpraising  it ; some  of  the  finest 
examples  are  rather  impressive  by  their  size, 
their  height,  than  their  design ; and  a good 
many  of  the  more  average  specimens  arc 
elegant  indeed,  bnt  not  powerful-looking  archi- 
tecture. The  characteristics  of  the  Italian 
architecture  of  the  first  Renaissance  era,  of  the 
days  of  Cimabiie  and  Giotto,  are  well  described 
and  sufficiently  illustrated  by  engravings  ; the 
development  of  the  peculiarly  characteristic 
Italian  fa(;ade,  the  ornamental  mask  of  the  real 
building,  is  touched  upon,  and  a parallel  is 
suggested  between  the  sculptures  of  Orvieto 
and  Wells  executed  about  the  same  time.  One 
of  the  comments  on  Orvieto,  however,  is 
misleading;  the  author  says,  ‘'how  different 
the  mode  of  working  was  with  those  earnest 
artist  • architects  to  that  of  the  present 
day  ! A modem  sculptor  carves  his  orna- 
mentation on  thin  marble  panels,  and  faces 
the  brickwork  with  them, — they  are,  in  fact, 
only  an  extraneous  ornament.  The  sculp- 
tors of  Orvieto  built  up  their  fa(jade  in  solid 
marble  blocks,  dovetailing  one  into  another 
with  such  precision  that  they  produced  a per- 
fectly smooth  surface,  on  which  they  hewed  out 
their  conceptions  fresh  from  their  earnest  minds. 
The  ‘ Expulsion  from  Paradise  ’ is  carved  right 
over  some  joints.”  This  is  a little  bit  of  what 
we  should  call  sub-Ruskinesqne  rhetoric.  Can 
Mr.  Scott  say  how  the  sculpture  was  the  better 
for  being  carved  over  the  joints  And  if  he 
means  to  convey  the  idea,  which  to  unin- 
formed readers  the  passage  would  convey  that 
the  Italian  marble  architecture  of  that  period 
was  remarkable  for  its  solidity,  what  of  the 
Duomo  and  Campanile  of  Florence,  which  come 
into  the  same  chapter  ? It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
notorious  defect  of  the  Italian  quasi-marble 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  that  it  is  a 
veneering  only,  and  often  a very  thin  one,  and 
Mr.  Scott’s  enthusiasm  has  led  him  into  con- 
veying to  his  readers  an  idea  about  Italian 
architectnre  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  true 
one,  in  that  particular. 

In  speaking  of  the  “mosaic  and  metal  work” 
of  the  early  period,  the  author  notes  that  mosaic 
is  a mode  of  expression  which  “ seems  to  belong 
to  a low  state  of  art.”  This  will  appear  a very 
erroneous  judgment  to  some,  but  in  regard  to 
the  representation  of  the  figure  it  may  be  said 
to  be  true  both  critically  and  historically.  As 
to  the  latter,  he  points  out  that  in  Rome 
mosaics  only  came  into  favour  when  artistic 
feeling  was  dying  out,  and  when  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  richness  and  cost  of 
material  than  to  the  excellence  of  art.  A great 


many  of  the  Roman  mosaics  that  have  been  pre- 
served represent,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  art  which, 
as  practised  in  the  later  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
has  been  called  “ Rhopography,”  which  in  the 
vernacular  may  be  rendered  “ the  painting  of 
rubbish,”  iucongruoua  collections  of  articles 
worthless  and  uninteresting  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  ; and,  “ in  Florence,”  he  observes, 
'•  we  hear  of  very  few  artists  who  worked  in 
mosaic  after  the  thirteenth  century,  until  in  the 
decline  under  the  luxury  of  the  Medici,  when 
Florentine  mosaic  arose,  and  precious  stones  and 
marbles  were  again  made  a means  of  pictorial 
expression.  The  hardness  and  impliability  of 
the  material  forbids  its  use  in  the  expression  of 
the  highest  art.”  This  is  certainly  true  : mosaic 
recommends  itself  strongly  as  an  architectural 
decoration  from  its  splendour  of  surface  and  its 
durability,  but  its  successful  use  in  figure  sub- 
jects can  only  be  realised  when  these  are  simple 
and  severe  in  style,  and  seen  from  a consider- 
able distance.  The  attempt  at  a too  natural 
and  varied  expression  in  the  figures  brings 
into  prominence  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
medium ; a fact  which  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
kept  in  mind  at  present,  when  there  is  so  much 
talk  about  the  use  of  mosaic  decoration  on  a 
great  scale. 

The  second  era  commences  architecturally 
with  Brunelleschi,  upon  whoso  character  the 
author  is  rather  severe,  as  being  selfish  as  well 
as  ambitious.  Wq  do  not  quite  subscribe  to 
this.  Brunelleschi  was  a man  of  power  in  his 
own  profession,  which  he  understood  better 
than  most  of  his  compeers;  and  he  liked  to 
have  his  own  way  {as  many  architects  do),  and 
had  it  (as  few  architects  have).  He  remarks  on 
Brunelleschi’s  apparent  foresight  in  regard  to 
the  coming  taste  for  Classic  models  in  architec- 
ture, shown  in  bis  giving  up  so  much  of  his 
early  professional  days  to  study  in  Rome.  The 
part  played  by  architecture  in  the  third  and 
peculiarly  Classical  epoch  of  the  Renaissance 
was,  as  the  author  remarks,  very  important;  it 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  remains  of  Roman 
areliitoctural  greatness  that  the  impulse  was 
given  to  literature,  rather  the  other  way.  The 
literary  remains  of  Rome  had  to  be  sought  among 
the  rubbish  of  monkish  libraries,  and  were  only 
recovered  piecemeal,  and  often  by  happy 
chances  ; the  architectural  remains  were  there 
in  the  face  of  day,  calling  openly  for  recogni- 
tion. Mr.  Scott’s  judgment  of  St.  Peter's  is 
more  favourable  than  most  architectural  critics, 
even  now,  will  bo  ready  to  concur  in.  He  does 
not  seem  to  bo  aware  of  the  part  which  Bramante 
has  almost  conclusively  been  shown  to  have  had 
in  the  idea  of  the  building,  nor  can  wo  profess 
to  understand  what  he  means  by  saying  that 
Michelangelo  “ disclaimed  the  heavy  support  of 
Bramante’s  four  piers  and  removed  them,  boast- 
ing that  he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the 
air.”  This  appears  to  be  nonsense  as  it  stands  ; 
the  dome,  is  supported  on  four  piers,  in  which 
Braraante’s  original  piers,  as  far  as  carried  out, 
are  incorporated.  The  sentence  would  imply 
that  Michelangelo  carried  the  dome  on  nothing, 
“ which  is  absurd,”  as  Euclid  says ; tho  para- 
graph seems  to  have  been  written  hastily,  and 
requires  revision.  Bnt  in  the  main,  in  spite  of 
the  one  or  two  slips  we  have  mentioned,  the 
architectural  portion  of  the  subject  is  fairly  well 
treated,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  treatment  of  tho  subject  in  popular  works 
generally. 

The  account  of  the  various  successive  schools 
of  painting  is  clear  and  readable,  and  largely 
illustrated,  and  among  the  illustrations  are 
some  reproductions  of  that  interesting  class  of 
Renaissance  work,  the  outline  engravings,  of 
which  the  celebrated  “ Hypteronotnachia  ” 
furnishes  tho  most  remarkable  examples,  and 
which  throw  so  much  light  on  the  social  as  well 
as  artistic  feeling  of  the  period.  Ornamental 
art  is  somewhat  briefly  treated,  but  perhaps  as 
fully  as  would  be  possible  within  the  limits  of 
such  a book,  tho  subject  being  really  almost 
endless.  Some  very  good  and  not  very  well 
known  illustrations  accompany  this  part  of  the 
work.  In  the  chapter  on  Intaglio  and  Cameo 
work,  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have 
given  a distinct  definition  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  two  words,  about  which  many 
readers  of  a popular  treatise  are  likely  to  be 
uninformed.  In  speaking  of  the  works  of 
Titian,  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  painting,  he 
seems  to  be  in  some  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the 
painter’s  well-known  work,  “Earthly  and 
Heavenly  Love.”  The  correctness  of  this  title 
has  been  contested  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  who  suggest  a title  which  we 
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agree  with  Mr.  Scott  in  disliking,  as  it  implies 
a disagreeable  and  somewhat  impure  motif  in 
the  work.  We  forget  whether  they  also 
suggested  the  alternative  title,  “Virgin  and 
Matronly  Love,”  which  seems  to  us  the  best 
description  of  the  work,  or  whether  we  our- 
selves suggested  it  in  reviewing  their  book  a 
good  while  ago;  it  has  been  suggested  in  these 
columns  ono  way  or  the  other.  But  Mr.  Scott, 
taking  the  old  title,  assumes  the  nude  figure  to 
be  Heavenly  Love  and  the  clothed  one  the 
Earthly  ; and  though  wo  quite  agree  that  such 
an  interpretation  gives  the  higher  meaning,  we 
certainly  never  heard  it  interpreted  so,  nor  do 
we  believe  that  Titian  meant  it.  His  age  was 
too  lascivious  to  have  understood  such  a 
meaning. 

As  an  example  of  tho  tone  in  which  the 
author  considers  his  subject  generally,  we  quote 
in  conclusion  his  final  paragraph,  referring  to 
the  possible  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance  — 

“In  any  great  artistic  movement  there  seem  to 
be  three  stages.  The  first  when  art  is  rare  and 
deemed  worthy  of  the  highest  offices, — when  it,  is, 
in  fact,  the  handmaid  of  religion.  The  second, 
when  the  nation  gains  wealth  and  art  becomes 
aristocratic,  its  tone  is  lowered,  its  objects  widened  ; 
it  is  nut  only  a teacher  and  means  of  fame,  but  a 
flatterer  and  means  of  wealth, — it  has  become  tho 
handmaid  of  ambition.  Tho  third  is  when  it 
becomes  universal ; inferior  artists  look  upon  it  as 
a trade,  and  in  the  great  struggle  for  patronage, — 
the  supply  being  by  this  time  greater  than  the 
demand, — they  strive  to  get  to  the  front  by  startling 
originality,  new  methods  of  handling,  bizarre 
mannerisms,  ami  all  kinds  of  illegitimate  art. 
Patrons  are  as  emulous  as  artists  ; each  seeks  to 
gratify  his  own  taste,  high  or  low,  and  art  falls  to 
tho  general  tone  of  the  ago, — it  has  become  tho 
handmaid  of  ambition. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  early  painters  were 
high-toned  and  earnest ; those  of  the  culmination, 
sensuous  and  of  high  talent, — those  of  the  decline, 
mannerists  and  of  low  motive : the  Artist  is  Child 
of  his  Time.” 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  international  fine-art  exhibition  which 
was  opened  in  Romo  towards  the  close  of 
January  has  at  length  assumed  a somewhat 
definite  condition  of  completeness.  In  spite  of 
the  delays  accorded,  the  show  was  very  far  from 
being  in  readiness  when  it  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  no  little  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed.  Whether  owing  to  the  serious  com- 
petition,— for  in  these  commercial  days  such  a 
word  is  permissible  in  speaking  of  art, — from 
which  in  such  a city  as  Rome  any  exhibition  of 
modern  pictures  must  inevitably  suffer,  or  to 
other  reasons,  the  first  returns  of  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  Fine-Art  Palace  erected  in 
tho  new  quarter  near  tho  Baths  of  Diocletian 
would  not  seem  to  point  to  a very  brilliant 
success.  The  figures  wo  have  seen  quoted,  of 
1,000  visitors  daily  in  the  winter  season  when 
Romo  is  crowded,  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  interest  cannot  be  very  great.  Now  that 
Carnival  is  over,  tho  last  covfeiti  thrown, 
the  last  moccolo  put  out,  and  Lent  seriously 
commenced,  perhaps  the  exliibition  will,  in 
theatrical  language,  commence  to  “<lraw.” 
After  all,  perhaps  the  Homans  are  right  in 
their  indifference,  for  sad  complaints  reach 
us  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  concerning 
the  condition  of  Italian  art  as  represented 
at  the  exhibition.  Tho  simple  earnest  work  of 
tho  painters  of  the  Renaissance  finds  no  echo  in 
the  heard  of  the  modern.  Italian  artist.  The 
older  Italians  resignedly  agree,  with  a shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  that  “art  is  dead”  ; the  modern 
school  have  thrown  over  all  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  hence  at  the  exhibition  now  open 
in  Romo, — as  any  one  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Italian  art  displayed  at  our 
recent  international  exhibitions  can  fully  under- 
stand,— sad  are  the  complaints  of  the  garish 
exuberance  into  which  tlio  painters  of  modern 
Italy  have  strayed  in  theii’  study  of  tho  great 
Spanish  master,  Fortuny.  The  poetic  senti- 
ment of  which  their  country  seems  tho  very 
incarnation,  and  which  has  inspired  so  many  a 
foreign  pen  and  brush,  the  appreciation  of  that 
pathos  of  neglect  so  dear  to  the  painter  and  the 
poet,  and  which  surrounds  each  historic  site  of 
the  Classic  peninsula,  seems  almost  entirely 
deficient,  and  well  can  we  understand  the 
Italian  art-critics  bewailing  the  tendencies  of 
the  art  of  the  united  Italy  of  which  all  good 
Italians  are  so  proud.  Let  us  hope  that  Italy  will 
make  a more  satisfactory  show  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  which  is  promised  us  at  Turin  for 
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next  year,  and  for  ■which  we  learn  that  the 
quaint  French  chateau-like  palazzo  Valentino, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  is  being  prepared. 

It  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  bo  very 
different  with  the  approaching  exhibition  to  bo 
held  in  a short  time  in  Amsterdam,  the  artistic 
interest  in  which  is  daily  increasing  as  fresh 
promises  of  the  treasures  to  be  displayed  are 
announced  from  time  to  time.  A project  for  a 
generation  past  discussed,  but  never  carried  out, 
has  at  length,  it  is  said,  been  determined  on, 
the  union  under  one  roof  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Trippenhuis  and  the  Van  der  Hoop  Museum. 
It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  these  international 
e.vhibitions,  the  successful  manner  in  which 
they  stir  into  emulative  life  institutions  and 
schemes  loiig  neglected;  old  collections  are 
furbished  up,  tiresome  regulations  abolished, 
and  a general  preparation  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  world  at  large,  resulting  in  a marked 
improvement  for  which  all  futiu'e  visitors  are 
grateful.  In  these  daysof  all-invading  realism, 
the  still  happy  band  of  lovers  of  the  ideal  are 
gleefully  looking  forward  to  the  treat  in  store 
for  themselves,  the  fund  of  instruction  for  the 
world,  when  next  May  the  treasures  of  Dutch 
art  will  be  gathered  in  the  Venice  of  the  North. 
There  are  not  a few  sanguine  Bi)irits  who  look 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  a positive  revolu- 
tion being  effected  in  the  tendencies  of  modern 
art  by  the  study  wliicb  -n’iU  once  more  be  de- 
voted to  the  creations  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  Dutch  school  whichj  have  rendered  the 
mu.seums  of  the  Hague  and  of  Amsterdam  so 
famous.  Those  who  have  visited  the  so-called 
land  of  dykes  and  canals  will  bo  delighted  to  see 
once  more  the  scenes  which  inspired  so  nobly 
the  brushes  of  Hobbema  and  lluysdael.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  the  home  of  the  sturdy 
people  whose  story  Motley  has  pictured  so 
vividly,  will  do  well  to  seize  this  opportunity 
•of  visiting  the  little  kingdom  which  has  carved 
for  itself  such  a niche  in  the  temple  of  the 
■world’s  history.  In  these  days  when,  with  red- 
brick gables  rising  in  every  direction,  our  country 
is  assuming  a semi  • Dutch  appearance,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  younger  generation  of 
iirchitects  will  need  much  inducement  to  visit 
■a  field  so  rich  in  the  suggestive  motives  that 
fill  so  characteristically  the  young  artist’s 
sketch-book  on  a ramble  abroad. 

Exhibitions  seem  promised  us  in  every 
direction.  Munich  is  shortly  to  hold  a fine-art 
•exhibition  ; a minor  exhibition  of  some  interest 
is  to  be  held  in  Vienna,  in  April,  when  an  his- 
torical collection!  of  ■works  in  bronze  is  to  be 
shown  in  the  rooms  of  the  CEsterreichisches 
Museum,  and  rich  collections  of  the  Imperial 
palaces,  the  Archduke  Albert,  Prince  Lichsten- 
stein,  and  the  Barons  Albert  and  Nathaniel  Eoths- 
■child,  and  many  other  amateurs  will  be  laid 
heavily  under  contribution.  Though  every  one 
is  looking  for^ward  with  interest  to  our  own 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  'wo  are  promised  for  a 
little  later  in  the  year,  also  in  Vienna,  an  exhi- 
bition to  report  on  the  progress  made  in  electric 
science  within  the  last  few  months,  an  exhibi- 
tion which  will,  doubtless,  reveal  some  in- 
teresting discoveries. 

Among  those  will  undoubtedly  take  a place 
the  results  of  the  very  successful  experiments 
on  the  transmission  of  force  by  electricity, 
made  only  a few  days  ago  at  Paris,  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  Northern  of  France  llailway  Com- 
pany, before  a distinguished  audience  of  savants 
and  scientific  men,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned M.  de  Lesseps,  a largo  number  of 
deputies,  and,  representing  England,  Mr. 
Wallis,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Tennant,  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  M.  De2)rez,  two  years  ago, 
at  the  Munich  Exhibition,  succeeded  iu  showing, 
in  the  face  of  the  prediction  of  scientific  men, 
that  force  could  only  be  transmitted  over  about 
two  miles  of  wire, — that  force  of  half  a horse- 
power could  be  transmitted  some  35  miles  with, 
it  is  trap,  a loss  of  nearly  -10  per  cent.  With 
the  aid  of  an  entirely  new  dynamo-electric 
■machine  of  bis  own  invention,  — specially 
adapted  to  give  the  utmost  tension  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  electricity, — M.  Deprez 
bas  now  been  able  to  show  how  a machine  of 
five-horse-power  was  able  to  transmit  half  of  its 
force  over  a distance  of  about  12  miles.  Another 
■experiment  with  a machine  of  ten-horse-power 
diowed  the  distribution  of  half  this  quantity 
of  force  over  a distance  of  22  miles.  The 
loss  of  power  is  found,  no  matter  what 
the  distance,  to  be  about  50  per  cent. 
Serious  as  is  this  loss  where  steam-power 
is  employed,  many  an  at  present  unem- 
ployed and  distant  waterfall  may  become 


immediately  utilisable ; the  Swiss,  indeed,  have 
already  turned  to  account,  for  the  cheap  pro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  in  some  of  their 
towns,  many  of  their  mountain  torrents.  The 
experiments  of  M.  Doprez  have,  it  will  be  seen, 
opened  up  a new  field  of  productive  force  for 
the  future. 

To  those  who  may  bo  interested  in  any  way 
in  the  approaching  Paris  exhibition  of  the 
Salon,  the  announcement  that  the  works  of  art 
are  to  bo  submitted  for  selection  a fortnight 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  may  be  of  some 
importance.  Pictures  and  drawings  are  to  be 
received  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  March; 
sculpture  and  engravings  from  the  21st  of 
Mai’cb  to  the  10th  of  April ; and  architectural 
drawings  from  the  2nd  to  the  15th  of  April. 
Our  French  neighbours  are  wise  in  devoting 
nearly  six  weeks  to  the  disposal  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  vast  number  of  works  of  art  which 
are  likely  to  be  submitted  to  their  attention ; 
while  they  avoid  the  crowded  disorder  of  the 
two  days  accorded  by  the  Royal  Academy  for 
the  reception  of  tbeir  works  of  art  by  allowing 
more  than  a month  to  the  artists  to  send  in 
their  pictures,  sculptures,  and  tlrawings.  But 
the  justest  of  all  their  arrangements  is  that  of 
not  permitting  more  than  two  works  to  be  sent 
by  each  artist  for  admission. 

As  we  have  referred  to  the  annual  Paris 
Salon,  which,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is 
entirely  managed  by  the  artists  themselves,  w’O 
may  further  mention  that  the  Government  has 
now  finally  decided  to  hold  in  September  next 
the  first  of  the  triennial  series  of  exhibitions 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion 
in  French  artistic  circles.  These  exhibitions 
will  remain  entirely  outside  the  influence  of  the 
artists  in  general ; they  will  bo  essentially 
governmental,  and  be  composed  of  a selection  of 
the  best  pictures  from  each  of  the  preceding 
three  years’  exhibitions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  and  against  com- 
petition for  artistic  purposes,  and  however  ill  or 
little  artists  may  agree  to  work  amicably 
together  whenever  the  design  of  an  architect 
has  to  bo  comideted  by  the  aid  of  the  jiainter 
and  sculptor,  in  Paris  there  exists  a thorough 
unanimity  of  opinion  that  without  the  com- 
petitive principle,  nothing  successful  in  the 
way  of  decorative  art  can  be  secured.  In 
this  respect  they  have  at  least  the  autho- 
rity of  antiquity,  and  although  so  many 
in  England  are,  it  may  almost  be  said,  dis- 
gusted with  the  frequent  failure  of  competi- 
tive contests,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  not 
only  have  some  very  successful  instances 
resulted  from  competition,  but  that  many 
men  who  are  now  eminent  and  whose 
names  have  become  historical  in  the  annals 
of  art,  first  gained  recognition  by  means 
of  a successful  competition.  A somewhat  im- 
portant exhibition'  of  competitive  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  the  town-hall  of  St.  Maur  les 
Fosses  is  at  present  open  in  Pains  ; the  designs 
exhibited  represent,  in  a most  marked  manner, 
the  contest  which  is  now  raging  in  France 
between  the  realistic  and  ideal  schools  of  con- 
ception and  execution.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  lively  antagonism  which  takes  so  bitter  a 
form,  it  is  impossible  to  bo  blind  to  the  effect 
that  modern  modes  of  study  have  produced, 
even  on  those  painters  who  are  most  virulent 
in  their  abuse  of  the  so-called  realistic  artists. 
We  sincerely  hope,  however,  and  believe  that 
in  this  competition  the  older  school  will  carry 
the  day.  Wo  cannot  allow  ourselves  for  a 
moment  to  believe  that  what  is  called  and  well 
understood  as  the  school  of  impressionists, 
whatever  may  be  their  future,  can  ever  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  hasty  work  on  the 
large  wall  spaces  such  as  the  architects  afford 
to  the  painters,  in  continuance  of  the  good  old 
traditions  of  the  past. 


Alhambra  Theatre. — With  reference  to  a 
statement  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  that 
“ the  difficulties  with  the  insurance  companies 
have  now  been  settled,”  we  are  asked  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  pending  the 
settlement  the  directors  of  the  Alhambra  have 
made  all  necessary  financial  arrangements,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  rebuild  at  once.  The 
new  theatre  (which  is  expected  to  be  opened  in 
October)  is  to  be  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
will  contain  every  modern  improvement  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  public,  especial  care 
being  taken  to  provide  very  capacious  and 
convenient  entrances,  corridors,  and  exits.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed. 


NEW  PARIS.* 

The  system  of  co-operation  practised  so 
largely  on  the  Continent  enables  much  of  what 
has  been  done  iu  new  Pari.s  to  be  accomplished 
with  ease,  and  all  share  alike  in  the  benefits. 
If  the  so-called  “strangers’  quarter”  in  Paris 
is  more  brushed,  swept,  and  watered  than  any 
other  neighbourhood,  residence  within  its  limits 
is  not  debarred  to  any  one,  and  its  beauties  are 
open  to  all  alike  to  enjoy,  a privilege  of  which 
the  public  freely  avail  themselves.  But  in 
every  direction  the  spirit  of  improvement  is 
manifest;  the  new  houses  erected  in  the  most 
distant  and  less  favourite  quarters  of  Paris 
differ  but  little  in  quality  from  those  erected 
in  the  most  central ; the  statues  that  the  muni- 
cipality purchase  so  generously  at  each  year’s 
annual  exhibitions  are  scattered  about  in  the 
pleasant  open  green  sqirares  of  the  least 
stranger-frequented  parishes,  and  the  trees  that 
form  so  grateful  a shade  in  the  summer,  that 
relieve  so  successfully  the  monotony  of  the 
street  architecture  obligatory  in  a gi’eat  centre 
of  population,  are  as  freely  planted  in  the  out- 
lying districts  as  in  the  more  central ; for  if 
the  whole  of  Pai-is  cannot  be  as  embowered 
as  the  delightful  and  favoured  suburbs  of 
Pasey  and  Auteuil  (why  was  not  South  Ken- 
sington built  after  the  same  model?)  the 
humblest  dweller  in  the  eighth-floor  Mansard 
attic  can  enjoy  in  the  hottest  summer  months 
tbo  pleasure  of  a scat  under  the  shade  of  the 
healthy  plane-trees  before  his  door,  and  the 
cool  ripple  of  the  little  rivulet  which  runs  down 
each  side  of  the  well  swept  roadway.  Paris, 
indeed,  in  summer,  as  Mrs.  Browning  well  said, 
swims  in  verdure,  and  feelingly  do  the  inhabit- 
ants exjmess  their  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
thus  conferred  on  them  by  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  nature  and  of  art.  Never  have 
we  heard,  as  in  England,  one  word  against  the 
trees,  which  science  has  amply  proved,  in  addi- 
tion to  affording  rest  to  tlie  eye  and  mind  in 
summer,  serve  largely  to  absorb  the  foul  air  of 
the  city,  and  give  off  purifying  oxygen. 

In  no  point  has  new  Paris  taken  a more 
vigorous  stand  than  on  that  of  the  cleanliness 
of  its  thoroughfares,  and,  sad  indeed,  in  this 
respect  is  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  London 
in  comparison  with  that  of  those  of  Paris  ; and 
here  again  onr  Parisian  neighbours  show  their 
shre^wder  knowledge  of  business,  for  apart  from 
the  increased  comfort  of  existence  in  dusty 
summer,  sloppy  autumn  and  spring,  and  snowy 
winter,  it  is  evident  that  a largo  source  of  wealth 
is  derived  from  the  thrifty  \ise  of  the  refuse 
and  dirt  gathered  daily  from  every  house  and 
square  yard  of  roadway  and  pavement.  That 
the  wear  and  tear  of  roads  is  by  this  cleanli- 
ness reduced  is  unquestionable.  Existence  in 
a civilised  city  seems  occasionally,  it  must  be 
admitted,  to  assume  the  air  of  a farce  in. 
Loudon,  when  a few  days  of  wot  weather 
have  reduced  our  streets  to  the  condition 
familiar  to  every  one  who  knows  the  metro- 
polis. When  it  is  proved  by  our  French  neigh- 
bours that,  in  spite  of  the  busy  traffic  which,  it 
is  alleged,  prevents  in  London  tbo  possibility  of 
cleaning  tbo  streets,  the  thoroughfares  can  be 
kept  in  order  by  their  being  swept  at  night  by 
special  gangs  of  employes,  wo  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  listen  to  those  who  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  in  London.  Such 
indignant  letters  regarding  the  condition  of  our 
streets  as  from  time  to  time  find  their  just 
place  iu  our  newspapers  would  be,  and  are,  un- 
necessary in  Paris.  It  is  singular  how  many  of 
those  little  points  of  detail  which  so  essentially 
render  a great  city  a metroiiolis  have  been  con- 
sidered and  carried  out  iu  new  Paris.  Drinking- 
fountains  we,  of  course,  possess  in  London, 
though  wo  owe  their  existence  to  private 
generosity ; Paris,  however,  is  deficient  in  the 
cattle-troughs  we  owe  to  the  same  philanthropic 
association.  We  do  not  yet  possess,  as  Paris 
and  Berlin  have  both  possessed  for  some  time, 
the  excellent  institution  of  chdlets  de  n^cessitd  in 
every  large  open  space.  Ample  means  of  com- 
munication in  our  metropolis  we  should  certainly 
not  possess,  were  it  not  for  the  underground 
railway,  while,  in  comparison  with  Paris,  the 
organisation  of  our  omnibuses  remninsapositive 
disgrace  to  a wealthy  city,  and  a rich  comjmny 
who  do  not  even  seem  to  have  been  galvanised 
into  action  by  the  competition  of  late  waged  with 
them  by  a rival  undertaking.  The  much-vexed 
question  of  tramways  appears  to  be  giving  the 
Parisians  none  of  the  trouble  noticeable  in 
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London,  they  having,  very  wisely,  altogether 
discarded  the  thought  of  introducing  the  tram 
into  the  highly  - frequented  thoroughfares, 
making  their  termini  at  such  spots  as  can 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  old-established 
habits  of  street  locomotion.  Existence,  in  fact, 
in  Paris  is  yearly  being  robbed  of  much  of  that 
amount  of  friction  which  we  in  England  seem 
merely  content  to  endure,  and,  in  accordance 
with  true  British  habits,  to  grumble  at. 

With  so  many  means  of  enjoyment  as  are 
afforded  in  Paris  to  the  student,  the  worker, 
and  the  idler  alike,  well  may  Paris  be  willing 
to  bo  called  a city  of  pleasure.  Nowhere  can 
the  lounger,  the  jiCmeu}',  more  easily  indulge  in 
his  somewhat  reprehensible  habits,  for  from 
morning  to  night  the  daily  life  about  him  affords 
him  the  cheapest  means  of  distraction.  On 
week-days  he  has  always  enough  to  do  : in 
summer  military  music  plays  for  him  in  half  a 
dozen  of  the  squares  of  the  capital,  and  if  he 
is  unable  to  hear  the  Sunday  classical  concerts 
which,  for  so  many  years,  have  been  regularly 
given  in  the  Cirque-d’Wver,  the  Chatolet,  and 
the  Chateau  d’Eau  theatres,  he  can  twice  a 
week  enjoy  the  equally  refined  music  of  the 
Garde  Republicaine  band  under  the  tall  trees 
of  the  Tuilcries  gardens,  or  in  the  crowded 
Palais  Royal.  The  museums  arc  open  to  him 
to  study  either  the  wonders  of  the  industry  of 
the  past,  or  the  attitude  of  the  French  work- 
man of  the  present ; the  rooms  of  the  H6tel 
Drouot  place  gratuitously  on  view  for  him  the 
more  important  sales  that  are  to  take  place 
during  the  forthcoming  week;  at  Saint  Cloud 
and  Versailles  the  fountains  play  for  him;  in 
the  summer  months  the  annual  Salon  is  open 
free  on  the  Sundays;  the  Champs  filysees,  the 
'Tuileries,  and  Luxembourg  Gardens  are  alive 
with  life,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  enjoy  him- 
self,— gratis. 

Of  the  numerous  other  enjoyments,  of  the 
theatre,  of  the  music,  and  of  jiublic  entertain- 
ments generally  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  they 
are  even  greater  features  in  new  Paris  than  they 
were  in  the  Paris  of  the  past ; the  avidity  with 
which  all  classes  appear  to  crowd  the  places  of 
amusement  in  new  Paris,  as  they  do  in  Loudon, 
and  indeed  the  world  over  iu  the  present  day, 
certainly  indicates  either  a rapidly-increasing 
love  of  enjoyment,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  a 
growing  ability  to  satisfy  its  desires. 

The  shop-windows  take,  in  new  Paris,  a very 
conspicuous  place  ; there  are  very  few  thorough- 
fares, if  any,  in  Paris,  iu  which  shops  are  not 
to  be  found  ; it  is,  indeed,  very  common  for  the 
ground-door  of  the  inaison  de  rapport,  or  house 
built  to  let  out  in  flats,  to  be  utilised  for  shops, 
and  as  in  Italy  next  door  to  the  grandest  palaz:o, 
a shop  will  be  found  in  Paris  next  door  to  the 
most  stately  hotel.  Shop-windows,  therefore, 
form  in  new  Paris  a very  conspicuous  feature, 
and  though  Paris  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
skill  with  which  its  shop-windows  are  arranged, 
the  art  of  the  dialagiste  is  carried  in  new  Paris 
loan  even  greater  pitch  of  perfection  than  ever. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city, — those,  let  it  be  remarked,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  passing  visitors  to  Paris,  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  strangers. — many  of  the  ’ shop- 
windows  still  exhibit  in  shameless  publicity 
works  of  would-be  artistic  character,  so  im- 
modest iu  their  intention  and  worthless  in  evorv 
way  that  one  wonders  not  only  how  tradesmen 
can  be  found  willing  to  increase  their  capital  by 
means  so  questionable,  but  that  purcha.sers 
should  be  found  in  a sufficiently  large  number 
to  keep  the  trade  alive.  But  if,  in  respect  to 
what  we  have  referred  to,  there  is  very  much 
to  condemn,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  new  Paris 
merits  in  most  of  its  shop-windows  the  highest 
praise ; such  shop-windows  are,  indeed,  uot  to 
be  found  in  any  other  city  of  Europe. 

To  the  practical  builder  oven,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  the  architect,  new  Paris  offers  a larger 
field  of  inquiry  and  study:  all  the  great 
cities  of  Europe,  excepting  London,  appear 
perfectly  satisfied  to  make  their  own  modern 
alterations  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  Parisian 
architecture  as  can  be  conveniently  adapted  to 
the  character  of  their  own  cities.  Whether, 
however,  the  English  builder  and  architect  are 
disposed  to  recognise  the  merit  of  the  work 
done,  is  a question  which  they  best  know  ; we 
ourselves  cannot  hut  think  that  new  Paris 
offers  many  points  that  we  iu  London  and  in 
our  other  great  cities  might  very  successfully 
study  and  adapt. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  professional 
visitor  to  Paris,  after  a pleasant  ramble  through 
the  metropolis,  and  more  particularly  thcTse 


portions  that  constitiite  new  Paris,  not  to 
admit  that  wo  in  London  have  yet  something 
to  learn  iu  the  matter  of  urban  architecture.  A 
visit  to  the  grandiose  neighbourhood  of  the  Parc 
Monceaux,  scarcely  yet  freed  from  its  scaffold- 
poles,  and  the  neighbouring  quartier  of  the 
Avenue  de  Villiers,  where  the  successful 
painters  have  erected  so  many  of  their  pic- 
tui'esque  dwellings  ; a tour  through  the  still 
progressing  area  that  stretches  between  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  Trocadero,  there  as 
representative  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community  ; or  a visit  to  any  of 
the  outlying  districts  or  the  more  recently 
built  streets  and  avenues  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Hotel  des 
Postes,  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  the  Boule- 
vard Henri  Quatre,  the  Boulevard  flaussmann, 
the  Boulevard  Malesherhes,  or  the  Aveuue  de 
Measine, — a visit  to  any  or  all  of  these  represen- 
tative portions  of  the  French  capital  will  give 
a stranger  a very  fair  idea  of  the  exterior 
character  of  the  new  metropolis ; but  it  requires 
the  leisure  and  repose  of  long  acquaintance  to 
fully  understand  the  French  capital,  and  then 
one  discovers  how  delightfully  are  mingled  in 
the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  modern  life,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  the  existence  of  old  Paris, 
w'ith  the  many  comforts  and  conveniences 
afforded  to  the  dweller  in  new  Paris. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  HOUSES 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  is  probably  no  truer  proverb  than  the 
French  saying,  that  it  is  the  first  step  which  is 
the  important  one,  if  wo  may  so  paraphrase 
it ; and  the  fact  that  public  interest  in  the 
metropolis,  and  somewhat  to  a lesser  degree  in 
the  large  provincial  towns,  is  now  aroused  upon 
the  subject  of  sanitary  improvements  in  do- 
mestic matters  is  some  guarantee  that  the 
hardest  days  of  sanitary  reformers  are  over  in 
the  towns.  Not  that  it  is  time  yet  to  relax  any 
efforts,  for  there  are  masses  of  persons  still 
crassly  ignorant  and  utterly  careless  of  the 
elements  of  sanitary  science.  There  can,  on 
tlio  other  haml,  be  little  doubt  that  iu  pro- 
vincial towins  and  in  the  country  districts  there 
is  still  a great  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  this 
question.  Not  only  does  it  exist  among  owners 
of  large  mansions,  who,  one  would  expect, 
would  be  the  first  to  make  sanitary  improve- 
ments ; but  it  is  still  more  noticeable  among 
the  proprietors  of  small  country  and  provincial 
town  houses,  among  clergymen,  farmers,  and 
other  dwellers  in  rural  districts.  One  reason  of 
this  continued  neglect  of  sanitai’y  precautions 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  so  strong  a belief  in 
the  hoaltliiness  of  tlio  country,  a belief  which, 
however  true  it  may  be  in  itself,  becomes 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a pitfall,  if  relied 
upon  as  a counteracting  agent  against  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  an  absence  of  the  elements  of 
proper  sanitation.  Tliis  kind  of  belief  in  the 
value  of  country  air  and  habitation,  as  opposed 
to  bad  drainage  and  so  forth,  m.ny  even  be 
found  among  dwellers  in  towns,  who  will  relax 
iwecautions  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  country. 
Ihcro  are  also  other  and  obvious  reasons,  just 
as  there  are  for  the  fact  that  in  country  dis- 
tricts medical  science  is,  in  many  instances, 
distinctly  beliiml  that  of  the  mefropolis  and 
great  i)rovincial  towns.  But  the  difficulty  of 
impressing  country  builders  and  plumbers  with 
the  necessity  for  taking  various  actual  sanitary 
precautions  is  quite  different  from  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  medical  improvements.  The 
plumber  dislikes  and  abhors,  and  has  a contempt 
for  the  new-fangled  ideas ; the  medical  man  is 
only  too  glad  to  carry  them  out  if  he  only  had 
the  time  and  the  opportunity  for  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  by  the 
combination  of  various  causes  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  sanitary 
principles  in  the  country  has  not  taken  place  to 
the^same  extent  as  in  the  great  towns. 

^ ft,  as  a Avhole,  the  improvements  which  arc 
gradually  becoming  more  common  in  towns  are 
just  the  same  as  arc  needed  in  the  country. 
There  are  only  two  points  U])oii  which  there  is 
any  considerable  differeiiGe,  one  being  in  respect 
of  the  water  supply,  tlm  other  in  connexiou  with 
the  disposal  of  sewage.  In  the  towns  it  is 
simply,  a.s  a rule,  a question  of  the  best  place  in 
which  to  store  water,  and  the  best  materials  in 
which  to  carry  it  and  keep  it.  But  in  the  ' 
country  there  are  not  only  these  points  to  be 
considered,  but  there  is  the  very  important  one 
of  keeping  the  water  free  from  contamination 


either  in  its  inception  or  in  its  course  to  the 
house.  No  one  T^nth  any  experience  of  country 
houses  can  doubt  that  many  illnesses  are 
caused  by  the  water  being  contaminated  in  a 
well  or  dui’ing  its  course  from  the  well.  In 
many  houses  of  a good  character  in  the 
country,  the  well  whieli  supplies  the  drinking- 
water  and  the  cesspool  which  receives  the 
sewage  of  the  house  will  be  found  iu  such  close 
proximity  that  the  cesspool  will  at  one  time  or 
another  jirobahly  contaminate  the  well-water. 
This  is  a danger  which  in  the  towns  has  less  to- 
be  considered,  but  it  is  one  of  rao.st  vital  con- 
sequence to  any  person  who  owns  or  lives  in  a 
country  house.  Just  as  spring  is  coming  upon 
us,  and  persona  are  beginning  to  think  of  their 
country  quarters,  they  should  not  fail  to  con- 
sider whether  or  uot  the  water  which  they  use 
is  pure  and  wholesome.  The  cause  of  tee- 
totalism,  too,  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
persons  interested  in  it  would  not  only  preach 
the  doctrine  that  water  is  the  best  of  all  drinks, 
but  would  do  something  practical  to  secure  us- 
from  being  poisoned  if  we  drink  it.  Again,  in 
regard  to  the  second  point,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  numberless  houses  with  cess- 
pools dangerously  close  to  the  dwelling,  and 
that  these  and  foul  outside  closets  are  alsa 
a cause  of  much  sickness.  It  is  too  often 
supposed  that,  because  one  member  of  a 
household  has  alone  perished  from  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria,  therefore  the  cause  of 
the  only  individual's  illness  is  uot  had 
sanitary  arrangements  ; hut  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  where  one  constitu- 
tion will  readily  absorb  the  seeds  of  disease,, 
other  constitutions  will  prove  that  they 
do  not  suffer,  and  that  iu  one  condition  of 
health  a man  will  pass  unscathed  through  a 
sanitary  ordeal,  whilst  if  he  be  in  another  he- 
will  quickly  succumb.  So  that  the  only  security 
which  a prudent  houseowner  can  take  is  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  so  that  the  inmates,  whether 
they  be  robust  or  weak,  will  have  no  health 
ordeals  to  pass  through. 

But  there  is  a distinct  practical  point  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  whicli  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  that  is,  the  best  means  to  increase 
a knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  among  all 
classes  of  dwellers  in  the  country.  It  seems  to- 
ns that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  simple- 
aiid  popular  lectures  treating  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  sanitary  science  in  connexion  with 
houses,  and  showing  how  those  principles  can 
be  carried  into  practice,  should  be  given  in  the- 
various  provincial  towns.  Cookery  lessons,  and 
lessons  to  teach  ladies  how  to  bind  up  wounds- 
and  make  bandages,  are  now  common  in 
country  towns,  and  lectures  both  to  gentlefolk 
and  tradespeople  should  be  given  in  every  town- 
in  England.  Then  there  are  the  medical  inen^ 
who  should  [loint  out  to  their  patients  how  to 
keep  in  health,  as  well  as  to  cure  them  when 
they  are  ill.  They  will  always  in  this  world 
have  plenty  of  patients,  and  medical  men 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  the  main  sanitary  principles  when  they 
get  an  opportunity.  Then  there  arc  the- 
clergy,  who  can  be  reached  in  various  waj'S- 
For  e.xample,  what  could  bo  more  wholesome- 
reading  for  the  clergy  of  England  iu  the- 
Guardian,  the  Rod',  the  Church  Times,  and  such- 
like publications,  than  a course  of  papers  oa 
domestic  sanitation.  The  subject  is  one  which 
must  be  treated  and  brouglit  forward  so  as  to- 
catch  the  attention  of  all  classes,  not  merely  of 
a few  isolated  individual.'!,  wlio  sensibly  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  our 
country  houses,  great  or  small,  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  pressing  importance,  and  as  yet 
almost  untouched. 


The  Aslipitel  Family. — Last  week  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  old  family  vault,  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  "William  II.  Ashpitel,  J.P. 
Her  family  was  oue  of  the  oldest  and  most 
rcsijected  in  Hackney.  More  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  her  ancestors  were  living 
there,  Clapton  was  a delightful  country  village, 
with  fine  old  houses  suiTounded  by  orchards 
ami  pleasure-grounds.  At  that  time  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  travellers  to  meet  together 
to  go  from  Shoreditch  to  Hackney  for  fear  of 
highwaymen  who  infested  the  highways.  Of 
the  well-known  old  family  of  the  Ashpitels 
there  are,  we  believe,  but  throe  survivors, — one 
son,  a clergyman  in  Bedfordshire,  one  unmarried 
daughter,  and  another  mirried  to  the  Rev.  "W 
Denton,  vicar  of  Sc.  Bartholomew’s,  Cripp  legate 
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THE  MOSQUES  OE  CORDOVA  AND 
kaiewAn. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  David  Brandon, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  II.  Herbert  Carpenter  read  an  interesting 
paper,  entitled  “ A Comparison  between  the 
Mosque  - Cathedral  of  Cordova  and  some 
other  Contemporary  Arabic  Buildings.”  Mr. 
Carpenter  said  he  proposed  in  his  paper 
(which  was  illustrated  by  numerons  plans, 
sketches,  and  photographs,  to  which  con- 
stant reference  was  made)  to  lay  before  the 
Institute  some  information  as  to  the  great' 
Mosque-Cathedral  of  Cordova,  and  also  some 
remarks  upon  Seville  Cathedral,  both  build- 
ings having  been  left  undescribed  by  Mr. 
Street  in  his  admirable  work  on  Spain.  The 
communication  was  the  result  of  a recent  visit 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  a 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The  author 
complained  of  the  unreliability  of  the  guide- 
books, even  good  ones,  such  as  O’Shea's  aud 
Murray’s,  on  the  subjects  in  which  he  had 
interested  himself,  conveying  as  they  did  alto- 
gether dubious  impressions.  He  would,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  mosques  at  Mecca,  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Cairo,  with  which  these  autho- 
rities compared  that  at  Cordova,  and  then  to 
the  more  primitive  type,  from  which,  in  his 
own  opinion,  its  plan  was  really  derived, 
namely,  that  of  Kairwan,  in  the  newly-annexed 
French  province  of  Tunis.  He  accordingly 
began  with  that  of  Mecca,  graphically  re- 
capitulating the  current  Moslem  traditions 
relative  to  that  mother  mosque  of  the  Mabom- 
medan  world.  Passing  thence  to  Damascus, 
history  taught  us  that  it  was  the  first  great 
city  conquered  by  the  Arab  invaders,  into 
whoso  hands  it  fell  about  A.D.  G3-i,  followed  by 
Jerusalem  a very  few  years  later,  and  by  the 
North  African  conquests  in  A.D.  711.  The 
mosque  at  Damascus  was  a curious  combina- , 
tion  of  Romano-Cbristiau  and  Arabic  work,  and 
it  had  never  yet  been  described  in  sucli  detail 
as  it  merited,  partly  through  the  peculiar 
intolerance  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hayter 
Lewis,  however,  bad  carefully  examined  and 
noted  some  of  its  features,  and  these  were 
briefly  alluded  to.  Originally  a great  Roman 
temple  stood  on  the  site.  In  what  way  this 
was  converted  into  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  had  not  yet  been  clearly  made  out ; 
but  the  massive  substructure  of  the  western 
minaret  went  back  to  that  date,  possibly 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  or  even 
earlier,  and  this  portion  of  the  mosque  might 
have  formed  the  campanile  of  the  church. 
At  first,  after  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Christian 
building  was  divided  between  Christians  and 
Moslems ; but  eventually  the  Caliph  Walid 
required  the  whole,  and  rebuilt  it,  using  the 
older  columns  and  capitals  and  other  materials 
of  both  ancient  buildings.  The  new  erection 
was  then  described.  The  El  Akaah  Mosque  at 
Jerusalem  was  next  spoken  of ; this  stood  on 
the  site  of  tho  church  built  by  Justinian  in 
honour  of  tho  Virgin,  as  the  author  thought, 
although  he  candidly  owned  that  Mr.  Fergussou 
places  Justinian’s  church  on  another  site.  A 
description  of  it  was  given,  illustrated  by  a 
2flan  enlarged  (by  permission  of  the  Council 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund)  from 
the  survey  of  Major  Warren.  The  author 
now  camo  to  the  great  mosque  at  Kairwiln, 
which  up  to  tho  late  annexation  of  Tunis 
by  Franco  was  quite  as  sacred  from  pro- 
fanation by  the  infidels  as  Mecca  itself  still  is  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  Mr.  Rao  visited 
it  be  was  quite  unable  to  do  more  than 
glance  through  the  doorways  into  its  in- 
terior, and  when  taking  some  few  notes  of 
tho  exterior  was  glad  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a guard  of  soldiers 
granted  by  the  Kaid.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties,  he  got  at  the  main  features  of 
the  mosque  with  wonderful  correctness,  as  was 
jiroved  by  Mr.  Broadley’s  “Tunis,  Past  and 
Present,”  whoso  jtlan,  through  the  kindness  of 
that  gentleman’s  father.  Canon  Broadley,  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  allowed  to  reproduce  on  tho 
same  scale  as  was  adopted  in  his  own  plans  of 
the  Cordova  mosque,  and  of  those  of  El  Aksah 
and  Damascus.  The  growth  of  the  Kairwan 
mosque  was  then  described,  from  its  small  be- 
ginnings, when  it  was  founded  by  the  Emir 
Okhbah  in  A.D.  6G7.  Successive  rebuildings  or 
enlargements  took  place  in  G91,  727,  777,  and 
827  A.D.  The  number  of  columns  inside  and 


outside  tho  building  had  been  variously  given 
by  various  writers.  An  old  Arab  record  of  the 
eleventh  century  gave  the  number  as  being 

500.  According  to  the  French  jilan  there  were 

501.  Mr.  Broadley  stated  the  number  to  be 
439,  while  Mr.  Rae  gave  the  number  as 
being  435.  These  columns  are  of  marble,  por- 
phyry,  granite,  and  other  stones  of  infinite 
variety  and  beauty.  The  aiithor’s  account  of 
this  y>rototype  prefaced  his  description  of  tho 
grand  Mosque-Cathedral  of  Cordova,  famous 
both  for  its  very  considerable  architectural 
and  artistic  merits,  and  also  as  being  the  only 
survival  in  Europe  of  the  primitive  style  of  the 
Moslem  places  of  worship.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  great  Moorish  invasion  of  Spain 
took  place  in  A.D.  711,  supplanting  tho  old 
Gothic  kingdom,  after  its  having  lasted  two 
centuries  and  a half.  In  that  year  Tarik,  the 
Moorish  conqueror,  captured  Cordova,  and  con- 
verted into  a mosque  a large  part  of  the  church 
of  San  Vicente,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of  a 
former  temple  of  Janus,  leaving  the  rest,  with 
their  usual  generosity,  to  the  Christians,  who 
however,  were  afterwards  brought  out  at  a cost 
of  44,006l,  by  the  Caliph  Abd-el-Rahman  in 
A.D.  78G.  The  arcbitectui’al  details  of  this  build- 
ing formed  the  staple  of  tho  paper.*  Having 
gone  through  them,  Mr.  Carpenter  said  that, 
on  comparing  with  each  other  the  different 
buildings  passed  in  review,  it  was  clear  that  tho 
Mosque  at  Mecca  formed  no  guide  for  any  of 
the  rest,  either  informer  style.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  was  built  were  quite  peculiar. 
It  was  the  centre  of  worship  for  the  Moslem 
world.  The  Kaaba  and  its  surroundings 
marked  the  place  for  the  faithful,  who  were 
at  first  simply  walled  in,  and  were  after- 
wards shut  in  by  covered  cloisters,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  again  and  again  enlarged. 
Rut  at  all  other  cities  of  the  Moslems  the 
Kibleh,  or  direction  of  tbe  Kaaba,  was  the  all- 
iraportant  condition  to  be  observed  in  building  a 
new  mosque  or  in  altering  an  old  one.  Tho 
Kibleh  once  fixed,  what  was  left  was  the  provi- 
sion of  proper  shelter  from  the  sun  for  the 
worshippers.  When  the  Arabs  established 
themselves  on  a new  site,  the  simplest  plan 
they  could  follow,  after  fixing  the  Kibleh,  was 
to  build  sheds  or  aisles  side  by  side,  surrounded 
by  walls,  adding  an  open  walled  court  for  yiur- 
poses  of  ablution.  At  other  jdaces  some  exist- 
ing building  could  be  made  available.  But 
since  a church  or  basilica  ran  east  and  west, 
whilst  the  Kibleh  of  a mosque  required,  when 
it  was  north  of  Mecca,  to  be  south,  and  in  the 
southern  jjarts  of  Europe  must  necessarily  bo 
east  or  south-east,  it  was  only  in  some  places 
that  the  basilicas  could  be  altered  or  adapted  to 
Moslem  wants.  In  other  places  the  basilicas 
had  to  be  swept  away,  since  the  difference 
iu  angle  between  east  and  south-east  made : 
it  impossible  to  make  use  of  them.  An 
exception  was  made  at  Constantinople,  where 
the  glorious  Church  of  St.  Sophia  was  spared, 
and  the  now  existing  compromise  airanged.  At 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus  the  south  aisle  wall 
of  the  respective  basilicas  very  conveniently 
became  the  Kibleh  wall  of  tbe  mosque,  with 
more  or  less  adaptation  of  the  building  in  other 
resjjccts.  AtKairwilu  there  was  no  already  ex- 
isting building  to  adapt,  aud  Okhbah  fixed  the 
Kibleh,!  t was  said,  by  supernatural  help,  aud  built 
his  aisles  side  by  side.  The  men  of  Kairwan, 
having  become  the  conqi^erors  of  Syiain,  found 
a church  already  existing  at  Cordova,  but  they 
had  to  clear  it  away,  as  its  south  wall  did  not 
tally  with  their  south-east  Kibleh.  They 
accordingly  followed  their  own  indigenous  type, 
and  kept  to  it  throughout  all  their  rebuilding. 
And  when  peo^de,  originally  from  the  same 
Kairwan,  under  their  General  Gouher  took 
Fostiit,  or  Old  Cairo,  iu  A.D.  973,  and  founded 
El  Kahirah,  the  Cairo  of  the  present  day,  tho 
Mosque  of  Azhnr  was  founded  and  com- 
pleted by  that  soldier  in  A.D.  981,  on  tho 
same  general  type  of  the  great  Mosque  of 
Kairwan.  In  after  centuries  it  was  re- 
built, but  the  proportion  of  its  original  plan 
was  jireserved.  Thus  the  Arab  historian 
Makrizi,  who  wrote  iu  the  latter  half  of  tho 
fourteenth  century,  related  that  a great  earth- 
quake hajipened  iu  A.D.  1303,  which  laid  tho 

* tVe  may  mention  that  a plan  oi' the  Mosque  of  Cordova 
was  published  in  vol.  xsivii.  (1879)  of  the  BuiUler,  p.  808. 
This  plan  was  accompanied  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Car- 
penter (p.  807),  aprevious  letter  from  the  same  gentleman 
appearing  onp.  583.  Theseletters,  together  with  an  articie 
on  p.  505,  and  a letter  from  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  on  p.  833 
of  the  Bume  volume,  may  bo  usefully  referred  to  in  con- 
nexion with  this  abstract  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  paper. 


whole  in  ruins,  so  that  it  had  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt.  Of  other  Cairene  mosques,  the  older 
one,  at  Touloun,  founded  A.D.  679,  was  more 
like  that  of  Damascus,  and  its  aisles  ran  across 
it,  instead  of  in  the  Kibleh  direction.  The 
Mosque  of  Hakcm  resembled  that  of  the 
Touloun  j but  the  Mosque  of  - Amrou,  when 
rebuilt  (as  it  is  now),  followed  tbe  Kairwan 
type.  Hence  the  author  thought  tbe  Mosque  of 
Kairwan  most  valuable  historically,  as  being  the 
model  of  buildings  in  countries  so  widely  apart 
as  Egypt  and  Spain.  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  an  account  of  Seville 
Cathedral,  and  its  relation  to  the  Moorish  epoch 
of  Spanish  history. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  Percival  said  he  had  lately  visited  the 
mosque  at  Kairwan,  Mr.  Broadley  being,  in  all 
probability,  the  only  other  Englishman  who 
had  been  there  before  him.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  recent  French  occupation  of  Kairwan,  the 
city  had  been  entirely  isolated  from  the  Chris- 
tian world  for  more  than  1,100  years.  Tho 
Jewish  traders  who  came  from  Susa  had  to 
stop  two  miles  outside  the  city.  The  few 
Christians  who  were  allowed  to  walk  through 
tho  city  by  the  permission  of  the  Bey,  in- 
cluding Lord  and  Lady  Bective,  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a military  escort.  Even  Mr.  Rae  had 
not  been  able  to  see  the  interior  of  the  mosque. 
As  regarded  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
mosque  from  its  great  antiquity,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter had  proved  bis  case.  The  mosqno  at 
Kairwan  was  undoubtedly  the  typical  mosque, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  mosques 
in  the  world.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Carpenter 
argued,  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  was  based  upon 
the  same  design  as  that  of  Kairwiln.  Another 
^ point  of  special  interest  attaching  to  the 
Mosque  of  Kaii*wan  was  that  it  was  a build- 
ing which  had  been  erected  primarily  and 
entirely  for  use  as  a mosque ; it  had  not 
been  converted  to  use  from  a basilica  or 
any  other  building,  as  was  the  case  with  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Ho  was  once  at  a 
grand  service  in  the  Mosque  of  Sta.  Sophia  during 
the  festival  of  tho  Ramazan.  The  interior  was 
brilhantly  illuminated  with  lamps,  and  the  whole 
of  the  roof  was  lighted  up  with  glorious  effect. 
But  tho  whole  effect  was  spoiled  if  the  spectator 
looked  down  on  to  the  floor,  for  the  whole  of  the 
worshippers  stood  in  lines  across  tbe  whole  of 
the  building,  about  3 yards  apart  5 but  these  lines 
of  worshippers  were  crooked,  or  askew  with  the 
lines  of  the  building,  for  they  looked  towards 
Mecca.  Of  tho  beauty  of  material  in  the  columns 
of  the  mosque  at  Kairwan  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  Every  kind  of  marble,  por- 
phyry, granite,  and  all  kinds  of  coloured  stones, 
were  used  with  beautiful  and  varied  effect.  On 
entering  tbe  mosque  the  effect  at  first  was  dis- 
appointing, for  going  in  out  of  a brilliant  sun- 
shine the  whole  effect  a^tpeai'cd  to  bo  poor  and 
dull.  Making  friends  with  the  custodian  of  the 
mosque,  however,  all  the  doors  were  opened  one 
by  one,  and  through  tho  doorways  a flood  of 
sunshine  came  in  upon  the  coloured  columns, 
and  the  effect  was  magnificent.  The  visitor  very 
naturally  inquired  where  all  these  wonderful 
columns  came  from.  Some  were,  no  doubt, 
brought  from  foreign  parts,  although  tho 
country  was  itself  rich  in  coloured  stones. 
Tunis  contained  many  interesting  remains, 
including  a Roman  amphitheatre, — the  third 
largest  in  the  world,  ho  believed.  There  was 
enough  to  see,  besides  the  Mosqne  of  Kairwan, 
to  tempt  any  one  visiting  Algeria  to  extend  his 
travels  to  Tunis. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Carpenter  for  his  interesting  paper,  and 
exjiresscd  the  hope  that  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  would  be  able  to  publish  in  their 
“Transactions”  all  the  plans  which  had  been 
exhibited.  Personally  he  had  taken  very  much 
interest  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  for  a great 
many  years,  and  he  thought  it  was  very  well 
known  who  were  the  architects  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  had  not  seen  either  the  Mosqne  of 
Cordova  or  that  at  Kairwan,  but  from  the  plans 
exhibited  of  them  he  should  say  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  correct  in  tho  conclusions  ho  had 
drawn,  particularly  with  regard  to  tho  Mosqno 
of  Kairwan  serving  as  a type  for  the  Mosqne  of 
Cordova.  Possibly  it  also  served  as  tbe  type  of 
the  mosque  of  old  Cairo,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  seventh  century, 
although  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  portion 
of  it  remained.  Of  course  it  was  older  than  the 
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Mosque  of  El  Aziar  at  Cairo,  for  old  Cairo  was 
abandoned  on  the  building  of  New  Cairo. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  it 
had  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  see  any  of  the 
mosques  mentioned,  and  therefore  he  could  not, 
without  further  consideration,  venture  to  say 
anything  upon  the  subject.  But  of  one  thing 
ho  was  quite  sure,  namely,  that  the  meet- 
ing would  concur  with  him  in  thanking  Mr. 
Carpenter  for  the  trouble  and  pains  he  had  been 
at  in  preparing  and  reading  his  paper,  which  was 
one  of  very  great  interest.  It  was,  however,  a 
paper  which  required  to  be  read  and  considered 
carefully  and  quietly  before  discussing  it.  He 
cordially  coincided  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
plans  with  which  the  paper  had  been  illustrated, 
or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  should  be  published 
in  the  “Transactions,”  with  one  or  two  views, if 
possible. 

Tho  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 
Mr.  Carpenter  said  a few  words  in  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  meeting  terminated. 


NOTES  ON  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCI.ATIOX. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  the  ICth  inst.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Buxton,  A.  H.  Osmond,  J.  Upton,  A.  H.  Keren, 
A.  Miles,  C.  W.  Piper,  F.  S.  Ogilvie,  E.  Greenup, 
11.  D.  Walton,  J.  Lord,  jun.,  H.  Evans,  A.  E. 
Mullins,  and  F.  Swinburne. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  Tarver,  past-Presideiit,  and  Mr. 
W.  II.  Crossland,  F.R.I.B.A.,  were  elected 
-members  by  acclamation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berrv,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Gribble'for 
•conducting  the  members  over  the  new  Church 
•of  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gale  then  road  a paper  entitled 
“Some  Notes  on  Professional  Practice.”  Dis- 
claiming any  intention  to  go  very  deeply  into 
any  of  the  details  of  the  various  departments 
of  modern  architectural  practice,  the  author 
.proceeded  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  circum- 
. stances  which  lead  up  to  and  influence  that 
practice,  and  some  of  tho  relations  in  which 
-tho  architect  stands  to  his  work  and  his  em- 
ployer. Looking  back  to  tho  beginning,  con- 
sidering the  development  and  education  of  the 
average  English  practitioner,  one  of  the  first 
questions  to  arise  was,  “ Of  what  sort  are  the 
young  men  who  join  tho  profession  in  such 
numbers,  and  what  education  have  they  received 
before  doing  so  ? In  fact,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  raw  material  which  is  eventually  to 
become  the  qualified  practitioner?”  The 
honourable  status  which,  notwithstanding  many 
failings,  the  profession  undoubtedly  held ; the 
more  or  less  lucrative  nature  of  the  rewards 
which  awaited  success  in  almost  every  branch  ; 
and,  to  the  devoted  student,  the  umioubted 
^pleasantness  of  the  work  in  most  of  its  phases, 
•■drew  to  the  profession  men  of  all  grades  in  life’ 
and  almost  all  degrees  of  education.  To  take’, 
however,  an  average  e.xample,  a boy  came  to 
the  profession  fresh  from  school,  with  a fair 
acquaintance,  perhaps,  with  Greek  and  Latin,  oue 
or  two  modern  languages,  English  (in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  term),  and  a well- 
grounded  acquaintance  with  mathematics,— the 
latter  of  such  a nature  as  to  carry  him  success- 
fully through  constructive  forinulm  and  calcula- 
tions. In  addition  to  these  acquirements,  it 
was  now  becoming  increasingly  desirable  that 
the  young  architect  should  possess  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  physical  science  in  some  of  its 
branches.  These  subjects,  in  addition  to  draw- 
ing, formed  a fair  ground-work  on  which  to 
build  the  future  reputation  of  the  youno-  archi- 
tect. No  doubt  a University  degree  was  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial,  as  maturing  the  higher 
studies  (which  at  school  were  merely  begun) 
and  as  giving  a tone  to  one’s  career  which  was 
hardly  definable  j but  it  was  open  to  the  great 
objection  that  its  attainment  prevented  the 
acquirement,  during  the  most  receptive  years 
of  one’s  life,  of  a vast  amount  of  most  valuable 
detail  which  could  only  be  learned  in  the  up  and 
down  trials  of  active  professional  work.  But 
without  going  to  a University,  the  young  archi- 
tect might  pursue  the  higher  studies  referred 
to,  such  as  physical  science,  concurrently  with 
the  acquirement  of  all  that  he  could  learn  from 
office  practice,  from  sketching,  class  studv 
lectures,  &c.  The  opportunities  now  offered  to’ 
*and  so  widely  made  use  of  by,  students  at 


University  and  King’s  Colleges  and  in  the 
Association,  were  such  that  the  diligent  student, 
coupling  them  with  the  experiences  of  his 
pupilage,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accumu- 
lating a large  store  of  useful  professional  know- 
ledge. Without  going  into  the  question  of  how 
many  practical  branches  of  the  profession  a 
man  might  thoroughly  take  up  without  detract- 
ing from  or  destroying  his  artistic  merit,  the 
author  held  that  no  man  could  lay  claim  to  or 
should  hope  to  hold  the  highest  positions  as  a 
practising  architect  unless  he  was  a thoroughly 
practical  man  as  well  as  a true  artist.  Much 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  standing  of 
the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  a critical  public 
by  the  fact  that,  in  matters  constructive, 
many  architects  relied  almost  entirely  upon 
tho  practical  knowledge  of  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor, to  whoso  special  department  such 
matters  were  assumed  to  belong.  One  great 
aid  to  professional  excellence  was  foreign 
travel.  This  was  a point  fully  appreciated 
by  the  Americans,  and  it  was  noticeable  that, 
as  a general  rule,  those  who  had  attained 
tho  most  genuine  success,  both  iu  the  amount 
and  quality  of  their  work  over  there,  had  studied 
iu  the  schools  of  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  had 
travelled  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
But  supposing  that  the  majority  or  all  of  these 
advantages  had  been  enjoyed,  and  that  the 
future  professional  man  had  completed  his 
articles,  and  bad  served  a year  or  two  as  a jiiuior 
in  a good  office,  and  assuming  that  practice  ou 
his  own  account  was  for  a time  out  of  the 
question  (tho  public  being  slow  to  trust  their 
commissions  to  young  men),  he  perhaps  obtained 
an  appointment  as  managing  assistant  to  a man 
in  good  general  practice.  Ilere  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  ho  had  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  past  would  servo  him  iu  good  stead,  and 
such  a position  afforded  a px*actical  training  of 
the  very  best  kind.  Passing  ou  to  notice  in 
detail  some  of  the  many  phases  of  modern 
practice  which  confronted  tho  man  who,  having 
work  offered  him,  and  who  (having  passed  the 
new  examination)  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Institute,  and  was  fairly  in  a position  to  start 
for  himself,  the  author  observed  that  possibly 
such  a one  would  not  have  sufficient  work  to 
keep  him  profitably  employed  for  the  whole  of 
his  time ; in  such  case  it  was  a very  usual  pro- 
ceeding (and  one  which  both  principal  and 
assistant  often  found  convenient)  to  ari’angefor 
half  one’s  time  at  one’s  own  work,  and  half  at 
the  principal’s  office.  With  regard  to  competi- 
tions, although  by  their  means  well-deserved 
and  brilliaut  successes  had  been  gained,  yet, 
even  where  there  was  no  jobbery  at  all,  the  best 
design,  and  that  most  suited  in  all  respects  to 
the  circumstances,  did  not,  iu  a great  many 
cases,  win  tho  day.  As  tho  result  of  a long 
series  of  discussions  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  a now  set  of  rules 
for  tho  conduct  of  architectural  competi- 
tions had  recently  been  promulgated,  iu  place 
of  those  issued  in  1872,  and  things  were  much 
better  than  they  were  some  time  ago.  In 
dealing  with  his  first  building  of  any  magnitude, 
the  architect  would  meet  with  many  difficulties. 
The  commission  obtained,  he  would  perhaps 
have  to  advise  upon  a choice  of  site,  as  to  which 
many  points  would  require  consideration.  Here 
(as  should  always  be  the  case  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  a client)  careful  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  present  and  probable  future  ways 
of  the  household,  for  on  that  knowledge  would 
depend  the  success  of  the  phn.  In  the  Tirne.i' 
leading  article  which  commented  in  favourable 
terms  on  the  late  Mr.  Street’s  presidential 
address  at  the  Institute,  architects  as  a body 
were  accused  of  building  houses  for  their  clients 
as  if  they  were  all  physically,  intellectually,  and 
iu  every  way  alike.  Supposing  the  preliminary 
sketches  to  be  approved,  tho  next  point  was  the 
preparation  of  the  working  drawings,  and  as 
to  these  it  was  in  all  respects  false  economy 
to  stint  expense,  for  a good  set  of  draw- 
ings,  at  all  points  carefully  worked  out,  and  a 
specification  full  and  clear,  were  better  safe- 
guards against  “extras”  than  any  amount  of 
provisional  sums.  Before  taking  out  quantities 
it  was  desirable  that  anything  the  end  and 
solution  of  which  could  not  be  seen  to  a small 
scale,  should  be  settled  by  larger  details,  and 
the  specification  should  be  written.  It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  specification  should  be  so 
often  left  entirely  to  the  quantity-surveyor,  for 
the  architect  himself  must  know  beat  what  be 
meant  the  work  to  appear  and  to  be  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  It  was  no  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  the  quantity-surveyor  was  the  more  prac. 


tical  man  of  the  two.  Why  should  he  he  ? As 
far  as  the  author’s  experience  went,  he  had  not 
found  any  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  improper 
or  inadvisable  that  the  quantities  for  his  own 
works  should  be  taken  out  by  the  architect  or 
under  his  eye  in  his  own  office.  That  course 
ensured  careful  and  reiterated  attention  to  the 
details.  The  quantities  must,  however,  if  taken 
out  by  the  architect,  certainly  be  paid  for  direct 
by  the  client.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  builders.  The  contract  form  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
generally  accepted,  but  if  that  form  were 
not  used,  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  tho  preparation  of  the  document.  The 
regulation  form  of  words  was  the  best,  as 
their  power  bad  been  tested  and  found  reliable. 
The  selection  of  a clerk  of  works  was  a difficult 
point,  for  he  might  prove  to  bo  unreliable  in 
many  ways.  lie  might  drink,  or  connive  at 
builders’  dishonesty,  or  if  honest  and  sober  he 
might  be  incompetent  to  perform  his  duties. 
An  energetic  architect’s  assistant  (junior, 
pupil  even,  or  otherwise)  might  make  a very 
good  clerk  of  works,  esiiocially  if  gifted  with 
tact  and  business  capacity.  The  clerk  of  works 
should  be  constantly  on  the  works,  and  not  be 
kept  too  much  in  his  office  making  drawings, 
nor  sent  away  on  errands,  if  it  could  be  helped. 
He  had  quite  sufficient  to  do  if  ho  properly 
attended  to  his  duties,  without  having  tho  care 
of  matters  which  were  better  done  in  tho  archi- 
tect’s office.  A mistake  or  “scamping”  should 
be  checked  as  soon  as  detected,  and  not  allowed 
to  cost  the  builder  unnecessary  labour  after 
discovery.  An  honest  builder  should  be  treated 
with  all  the  consideration  that  could  be  shown 
to  him.  The  architect’s  appearances  in  public 
were  few  or  many,  according  to  the  nature  of 
his  practice.  If  he  were  largely  concerned  as  a 
witness  in  legal  cases,  or  as  architect  to  public 
bodies,  his  opportunities  of  proving  his  aptitude 
for  speaking  and  thinking  quickly  and  well 
would  be  numerous.  An  appearance  in  the 
witness-box,  even  for  a man  with  a clear  case 
to  prove  for  his  clients,  and  with  a habit  of 
saying  in  a few  clear  words  what  he  wished  to 
convey,  was  not  a thing  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken. It  required  a clear  head  and  an  entire 
absence  of  nervousness  and  flurry.  There  were 
few  more  pitiable  spectacles  than  a nervous 
professional  witness  being  “turned  inside  out  ” 
by  clever  counsel,  and  they  mostly  were  clever 
counsel  who  were  retained  in  cases  where  pro- 
fessional witnesses  were  called.  The  profes- 
sional witness  should  arrange  the  evidence  he 
intended  to  give,  and  his  reasons  for  giving  it, 
clearly  and  concisely  in  his  mind,  ready  to 
answer  on  his  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion. He  should  have  on  paper  ready  for  refer- 
ence figures  and  data  ou  all  the  points  of  the 
case,  so  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  answer 
any  question  that  was  likely  to  be  asked.  It 
shouM  bo  remembered,  however,  that  there 
was  a limit  to  the  use  of  written  data  in  the 
witness-box,  and  that  too  frequent  reference 
to  them  was  checked  by  interference  from 
tho  op2503ing  counsel,  and  frequently  from 
tho  presiding  judge,  jiresumably  with  a view 
to  prevent  an  untrustworthy  witness  from 
showing  a good  case  for  his  own  side  by  means 
of  a carefully-framed  fictitious  story.  ’ Sayiita- 
tion  was  a question  which,  after  passing  through 
a long  period  of  neglect,  was  now  coming  to  tho 
front  rank  of  subjects  upon  which  tho  architect 
was  expected,  not  only  to  know  something,  but 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  know.  As  Mr.  Cole- 
Adams  had  pointed  out  in  his  paper  entitled 
“Barnacles,”  read  last  session,*  the  custom  of 
ignoring  tho  subject  as  beneath  notice  could 
not  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  In  reality, 
ignorance  of  tho  subject  was  an  impediment  to 
success.  If  sanitary  details  were  left  to  the 
builder  or  e'erk  of  works,  they  were  often  again 
delegated  to  that  enterprising  purveyor  of  bad 
smells  known  as  tho  English  labourer.  The 
consequences  of  ignorance  or  neglect  in  such 
matters  were  often  likely  to  be  fatal.  In  con- 
sidering the  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
drainage  of  a house,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  requirements  of  local  authori- 
ties entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  such 
work,  otherwise  they  would  step  in  and  upset 
all  calculations  by  their  restrictions,  many  of 
whieh  were  just,  although  others  were  ex- 
ceedingly unjust  and  foolish,  while  there  was 
often  a great  want  of  unanimity  in  the  regula- 
tions of  different  districts.  Tho  voracity  of  the 
appetite  of  local  authorities,  or  their  surveyors, 
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in  the  matter  of  drawings,  was  often  consider- 
able, extending,  as  it  somctinies  did,  to  the 
depositing  of  plans  not  only  of  the  drainage, 
but  of  the  buildings  entire,  including  detail 
drawings  and  specification  ! Too  great  caution 
and  care  in  the  execution  of  drainage  work 
could  not  be  manifested;  if  there  was  any 
chance  offered  of  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the 
drawings,  mistakes  would  be  made.  Drains 
should  be  finally  tested  by  stopping  the  lower 
end  and  filling  with  water ; and  during  con- 
struction care  should  bo  taken  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  the  falls,  and  the  Jointing  and 
subsequent  clearing  of  the  pipes.  The  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  upon  the  respective  merits 
of  tlie  various  specialities  and  patented 
appliances  was  considerable;  one  good  thing 
was  not  suitable  for  all  cases,  and  the  only 
secret  of  success  seemed  to  be  to  become 
master  of  the  principles,  and  then  to  apply 
them  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  particular 
cases.  It  w’as  likely  that  somewhat  more 
would  bo  expected  of  architects  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past  in  the  matter  of  warming 
a2‘)pliauces.  The  Smoko  Abatement  Exhibition 
must  have  done  good,  and  if  there  were  not 
many  now  things  there,  aud  if  some  of  those 
even  were  of  questionable  general  utility,  there 
was  much  of  an  interesting  nature  to  bo  gathered 
from  a visit.  The  present  jiosition  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  domestic  warming  .'leemed  to 
be  that  the  English  homo  demanded  an  open 
and  visible  lire,  and  had  it,  but,  with  it,  the  dis- 
advantage of  utilising  only  a })ortion  of  the 
latent  heat,  a gi-cat  deal  of  which  went  up  the 
chimney.  Yarious  expedients  in  the  way  of  re- 
buming  the  gases,  slow  combustion,  revolving 
fuel-hoiders,  ic.,  liad  been  jmt  forward  at  the 
South  Kensington  show,  but  few,  if  any  of  them, 
seemed  to  really  overcome  the  difficulty,  while 
some  were  costly  to  obtain  and  comjdicated  to 
use  (the  last  a fatal  objection).  ^Ye  seemed  to 
be  on  tlic  edge  of  a step  still  to  bo  taken,  viz., 
the  provision  of  a fnirly-cheap  and  easily- 
worked  grate  which  should  give  the  maximum 
of  heat  obtainable,  and  be  conveniently  I’egu- 
lated,  no  matter  whether  it  were  a coal  fire,  a 
gas  tire,  a fire  of  anthracite  coal,  or  a combina- 
tion of  gas  and  coke,  so  long  as  it  was  an  oi^en 
fire.  The  great  question  of  vendlution,  in  its 
relation  to  warming  both  public  and  private 
buildings,  was  too  large  to  bo  entered  upon  in 
such  a paper  as  the  present ; but  it  might  be 
said  that  while  ventilation  with  a warming 
apparatus  for  jmblic  buildings  was  compara- 
tively easy,  though  by  no  means  always  done 
well,  it  was  quite  certain  that  domestic  ventila- 
tion had  long  been  at  a standstill,  and  was  very 
capable  of  improvement.  Should  not  architects 
lead  the  way  in  the  matter?  An  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  and  quality  of  water  supply,  the 
difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  special  cases,  means 
of  contamination,  storage,  itc.,,was  too  well 
known  to  be  essential  to  render  it  necessary  for 
the  author  to  dilate  upon  it.  Damp  in  buildings 
was  frequently  more  troublesome  and  difficult 
to  remedy  than  many  other  annoyances.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian’s  remarks*  at  a meeting  of  the 
Association  last  year  dealt  somewhat  fully  with 
the  matter.  Estimation  beforehand  of  the 
depth  at  different  seasons  (and  the  amount)  of 
the  ground-water  below  the  surface  was  a point 
requiring  careful  attention.  Inattention  to  it, 
aud  to  the  kindred  one  of  soil  and  site,  might 
result  only  in  discomfort  to  the  occupants  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  failure  of  the  foundation, 
and,  by  consequence,  failure  of  the  whole 
building,  might  ensue.  Dilapidations  claimed 
frequent  attention  from  the  iJrofessional  man. 
In  most  cases  the  repairs  due  or  desirable  year 
by  year  had,  except  those  specially  and  by 
name  provided  in  the  lease,  been  left  till  the 
end  of  the  term,  aud  their  evil  consequences 
had  become  the  more  disastrous.  Y'hat  was, 
and  what  was  not,  fair  wear  and  tear  ; identifi- 
cation of  the  original  state  of  the  premises ; 
the  best  way  to  cope  with  a failure  in  construc- 
tion, so  as  to  do  justice  both  to  lessor  and 
lessee, — all  these  difficulties  would  arise  for 
settlement,  and  the  work  required  would  Lave 
to  be  priced  out  in  detail,  and  a total  amount 
settled  as  a fair  claim.  Nothing  was  so  helpful 
to  the  architect  in  work  of  this  kind  as  sound 
knowledge  acquired  by  previous  thoroughness 
in  study  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
carrying  ■ out  of  buildings.  Having  briefly 
referred  to  questions  affecting  the  management 
of  building  estates,  Mr.  Gale  observed  that  it 
behoved  an  architect,  when  acting  for  a public 
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body  or  comj^any,  carefully  to  see  that  bis 
instructions  to  act,  were  in  duo  form  and 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meet- 
ing at  which  the  appointment  was  made, 
lucorporated  bodies  could  contract  under  seal 
only.  The  question  of  the  ownership  of 
drawings  had  never  been  settled  in  a final 
and  satisfactory  way.  The  fairest  view  of  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  that  the  drawings  were 
merely  the  vehicle  by  which  the  architect  pre- 
vided  the  client  with  the  building  he  wanted. 
The  majority  of  the  drawings  could  he  of  no 
real  use  to  the  client;  legally,  however,  they 
must  be  given  up  if  asked  for.  With  regard  to 
2irofessional  charges,  the  schedule  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  is  generally 
accepted,  and  might  bo  followed  fairly  enough. 
A good  method,  if  one’s  charges  could  hardly  be 
assessed  on  the  Institute  schedule,  was  to  keep 
accoiint  of  the  time  occupied  on  a client’s  work, 
and  to  total-up  and  fmee  the  same  at  some  fair 
remuneration  per  hour  or  jier  day,  according  to 
circumstances  or  custom.  Specialism,  or  the 
development  of  a host  of  specialists,  had  been 
much  talked  of  lately,  and  there  was  much 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  profession  at 
large  from  the  special  attention  of  different  men 
to  different  subjects.  It  had,  however,  its 
dangers.  Architects  could  not,  any  of  them, 
neglect  general  knowledge  for  the  study  of  a 
speciality,  as  that  would  jirove  a fatal  error. 
It  would,  however,  be  of  advant.ige  that  the 
profession  should  be  self-contained,  and  not  be 
invaded  by  a nuuibcr  of  outside  men  who,  in 
various  subjects  now-a-dayp,  were  reaping  the 
benefits  of  carelessness  and  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  architects.  Valuations  might 
ho  taken  as  an  example  of  the  subjects  of 
which  it  was  necessary  for  all  architects 
to  have  at  least  a general  knowledge.  With 
regard  to  the  relations  of  the  architect  to  the 
solicitor,  the  latter  had  many  chances  of  ])lacing 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  the  young 
practitioner  with  several  friendly  solicitors  to 
give  him  work  need  not  fear  starvation  if  he 
were  worth  his  salt.  In  light  and  air  eases  the 
surveyor  was  expected  to  bring  to  bear  a special 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  various 
buildings  as  to  light,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  i^rinciples  aud  practice  of  the  law  of  ease- 
ments. It  was  somewhat  unusual  for  any  but 
men  of  large  experience  in  this  particular 
direction  to  bo  engaged  upon  light  and  air 
cases,  since  a long  and  distinguished  jirofes- 
sional  record  assisted  more  than  anything  else 
to  gain  for  a witness  such  a hearing  as  would 
tell  favourably  for  bis  client’s  case.  Still,  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  must  he 
fully  ac<iuainted  with  the  theory  upon  which 
both  the  physical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  case 
were  founded.  The  subject  was  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  referred  to  the  conduct  of  arbitra- 
tions. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Gale  bad  read  a very 
comprehensive  paper,  touching  as  it  did  upon 
almost  all  the  important  matters  witli  which 
architects  had  to  deal  in  professional  work.  Of 
course  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a thoroughly 
{u-actical  architect  were  only  to  be  acquired  by 
actual  experience  and  practice.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gale’s  suggestion  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  pupils  as  clerks  of  works  was  a little  pre- 
mature. A jmi^il  who  was  out  of  his  time  might, 
no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  efficiently  perform  the 
duties  of  a clerk  of  the  works.  The  position 
held  by  a clerk  of  tlie  'works  was  a very  re- 
sponsible one,  calling  for  a good  knowledge  of 
building  materials  aud  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  putting  them  together.  He  was 
glad  to  see  Professor  Kerr  present  as  a visitor. 
Perhaps  he  would  favour  the  meeting  with  a 
few  remarks. 

Professor  Kerr  said  be  always  felt  very  much 
pleasure  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  to  contribute  -what  little  he 
could  to  the  instruction  of  the  evening.  He 
had  listened  to  Mr.  Gale’s  paper  with  very 
great  satisfaction  indeed ; the  range  of  subjects 
which  it  had  touched  upon  was  very  large,  and 
although  it  was  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
a paper  to  treat  all  or  any  of  them  with  minute- 
ness, yet  Mr.  Gale  had  successfully  called  atten- 
tion to  a number  of  matters  which  required 
anxious  thought  and  consideration  on  the  part 
of  those  just  entering  upon  the  work  of  the 
profession.  The  point  to  -which  the  Chairman 
had  referred,  viz.,  the  employment  of  archi- 
tects’ pupils  as  clerks  of  works,  -was  a very 


important  one,  and  one  ■well  worthy  of  further 
consideration.  In  these  days,  when  the  archi- 
tectural profession  was  extending  itself  in 
respect  to  numbers  so  very  largely,  and  when 
the  amount  of  work  to  bo  done  was  not  extend- 
ing itself  in  precisely  the  same  j’rojjortion,  he 
held  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  the  profession  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion by  all  possible  means  of  all  kinds  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge  and  emiiloyment.  He  was 
happy  to  see  that  in  many  ways  architects  were 
pushing  themselves  into  fields  of  exercise  which 
formerly  were  closed  against  them.  With 
regard  to  the  particular  field  of  operation  which 
was  connected  with  the  duties  of  a clerk  of 
works,  the  case  seemed  to  be  this : — Nothing 
could  be  more  valu?,ble,  educationally,  to  the 
young  architect  than  the  exerciso  of  the  duties  of 
a clerk  of  works.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  must  be  competent  to  exercise  those  duties. 
What  a clerk  of  works  had  to  do  on  avoi-ago 
works  •v\'as  to  interpret  the  architect’s  drawings 
for  the  builder  or  the  builder’s  foreman ; this 
work  the  builder  and  bis  foreman  were  not, 
as  a rule,  quite  so  able  to  do  as  might  bo 
supposed.  The  clerk  of  works  had  also  to 
watch  over  the  client’s  interest  in  regard  to 
several  matters,  such  as  the  quality  of  the 
materials,  the  nature  of  tbo  workniauship, 
and,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  work 
judiciously  and  well  with  the  avoidance  of 
“extras.”  Now,  of  course,  the  young  archi- 
tect was  not  able  to  take  all  that  responsible 
work  on  his  hands  at  once.  But  the  young 
mail  who  had  jiassed  through  bis  appren- 
ticeship, and  who  desired  to  pass  a year 
or  so  on  practical  works,  could  not  do  better 
than  to  go  as  a clerk  of  works.  Archi- 
tects were  not,  as  a rule,  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  out  their  pupils  to 
inspect  works  in  progress.  Such  neglect  was 
not  intentional  or  selfish.  Now,  a young  man 
who  adopts  architecture  as  a business,  to  put 
it  plainly,  ought  to  bo  sent  out  to  see  how  build- 
ing work  was  executed;  he  ought  to  hi  per- 
mitted to  pick  up  what  knowledge  be  could  out 
of  the  oliicc  as  well  as  in  the  office.  It  was 
quite  true  that  sometimes  young  men  in  archi- 
tects’ offices,  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  seeing  works  iu  progress,  did 
not  use  it.  The  pleasant  work  of  drawing  in 
the  office  was  often  preferred.  There  was  one 
other  question  touched  upon  in  the  paper,  as  to 
which  he  should  like  to  say  a few  words,  viz., 
the  relations  of  architects  with  lawyers.  Now, 
it  unfortunately  hapiiened  that  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment  the  lawyers  were  in- 
creasing in  numbers  to  a most  alurmiiig  extent ; 
and  inasmuch  as  la\vyers  ■would  live,  whoever 
starved,  it  followed  that  disj'jutes  w-cre  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  inveterate  bitterness. 
No  misunderstanding,  it  aiipearedto  him,  could 
possibly  arise  now  but  it  was  converted  into  a 
bitter  quarrel.  He  "wished  to  speak  with  all 
respect  of  the  legal  profession,  which  no  doubt 
had  its  traditions ; but  it  certainly  did  seem  to 
him  that  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
building  matters  the  system  of  litigation  under 
which  the  ai'chitectiiral  ijrofession  at  present 
groaned  was  very  much  of  a failure.  As  archi- 
tects all  knew,  even  the  very  youngest  of  them, 
there  was  something  about  bricks  and  mortar 
that  lawyers  could  not  understand  : they  never 
got  at  it  by  any  chance.  A solicitor  who  was 
very  much  interested  in  his  client’s  position 
might,  after  taking  a little  trouble,  possess  him- 
self of  some  vague  knowledge  of  what  the  dia- 
I>ute  was  all  about ; but  as  to  the  barristers, 
they  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  tbo  faintest 
glimmer.  As  he-  always  told  them,  “ You  deal 
with  words,  aud  not  things  ; you  deal  in  abstrac- 
tions, and  there  are  i;o  abstractions  in  bricks 
and  mortar.”  Now  he  wished  to  say  that,  in 
his  opinion,  all  building  disjjutes  ought  to  be 
settled  by  architects, — the  lawyers  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  all.  He  said  that 
advisedly.  He  had  been  concerned  in  a great 
many  cases  of  litigation  for  a great  many  years, 
and  he  never  knew  a building  dispute  settled  in 
a court  of  law  except  on  a false  issue.  The  way 
it  was  done  'was  this : the  business  of  the 
opposing  counsel  was  to  mystify  the  judge; 
the  business  of  the  judge  was  to  find  his  way 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  They  never  believed  the 
word  of  any  of  the  professional  witnesses,  because 
they  did  not  understand  what  they  meant,  and 
the  easiest  way  out  of  a state  of  total  utter 
darkness  was  to  disbelieve.  The  process  was 
perfectly  simple.  One  counsel  raised  per- 
sistently one  false  issue ; the  other  counsel 
raised  with  equal  persistency  another  false 
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issue;  and  llio  judge  raised  a third.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  a building  dispute  was  referred 
to  an  architect  or  stirveyor,  even  though  he 
were  only  a man  in  moderate  practice,  albeit  a 
man  of  experience,  the  process,  although  irk- 
some and  tedious,  was  more  satisfactory,  and 
far  less  oxjiensiv'e,  for  such  disputes  were  made 
unnecessarily  expensive  by  the  intervention  of 
the  lawyers.  The  arbitrator  heard  both  sides 
of  the  case  patiently,  and  gave  his  decision  on 
practical  grounds.  Such  decisions  very  fre- 
quently consisted  in  splitting  the  difference  and 
dividing  the  costs.  That  was  a thing  which 
the  lawyers  never  did.  They  must  always  have 
one  man  altogether  in  the  right  and  the  other 
man  altogether  in  the  wrong.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  triith  was  to  be  foiind 
between  extremes.  In  conclusion.  Professor 
Kerr  said  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  architectm’al  profession, — -which  was 
becoming  a very  important  and  highly-regarded 
profession, — ought  to  take  seriously  into  con- 
sideration the  way  to  manage  building  disputes 
-n-ithout  the  serious  litigation  which  was  tlio 
banc  of  tliis  country.  It  was  a question  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Institute ; but, 
when  he  compared  the  questions  w'hioh  the  In- 
stitute and  the  Association  had  respectively 
taken  up,  and  found  that  the  Association  had 
been  perhaps  tjuite  as  successful  in  obtaining 
its  ends  as  the  Institute  had  been,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  Association  should  not  take  up 
This  question,  although  in  a quiet  and  unambi- 
tious way,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  Institute 
to  take  it  up  hereafter.  The  matter  was  an 
exceedingly  im])ortaut  one,  for  building  disputes 
would  arise,  and  they  ought  to  be  settled  as 
.speedily  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Mr.  j.  Osborne  Smith,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gale,  deprecated  the  suggossion 
of  employing  pupils  as  clerks  of  works.  He 
agreed  fully  with  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  architects  to  bo  thorough  masters  of  the 
sanitary  details  of  their  buildings,  for  bis  expe- 
rience of  the  so-called  sanitarian  specialists -was 
•that  they  were  most  impracticable  men. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  was  of  oijiuion  that  “ architect  and 
surveyor”  was  the  correct  designation  for  a 
man  who  fulfilled  the  almost  cyclopedic  duties 
enumerated  iu  Mr.  Gale’s  paper  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  professional  practice. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Farrow,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
suggested  that  the  legal  difficulty  as  to  the 
ownership  of  drawings  might  generally  be 
compromised  by  the  architect  giving  his 
client  a plan  of  the  building,  showing  all 
drainage  arrangements,  etc.,  with,  possibly, 
in  addition,  a small  perspective  view. 

A Member,  wliose  name  did  not  transpire, 
expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  stress  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  importance  to  architects 
of  a thorough  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters, 
so  that  they  might  do  their  own  sanitarj'  work 
without  calling  in  the  services  of  the  expensive 
sanitary  engineers,  or  the  plumbers  who  were  so 
fond  of  using  that  designation. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  motion,  Mr. 
Gale  said  a few  words  in  reply,  and  the  meeting 
terminated.  ’ ° 


ST.  KEW  CHURCH. 

The  restoration  of  this  church,  which  is  one 
t)f  the  finest  in  Cornwall,  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  has  been  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Hine  & Odgers,  Phnnouth, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Rone,  of  Liskeard! 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel  with  side  chapels,  a lofty  tower 
at  the  -vrest  ond,  and  a south  porch.  Originally 
the  structure  was  unusually  rich  in  carved 
Perpendicular  timber  work,  but  little  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  except  in  the  roofs,  which  are 
all  of  the  wagon  type  with  carved  ribs  and 
cornices,  the  former  bossed  at  the  intersections 
and  with  angels  at  the  feet.  All  these  parts  in 
modern  times  had  been  periodically  coated  with 
yel|ow^  -wash,  and  the  plain  panelled  spaces 
whiteliraed.  Wood  has  taken  the  place  of  plaster 
in  these  spaces,  and  the  carved  roof-work  has 
been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  the  bosses  and 
angels  in  the  chancel  have  been  richly  illumi- 
nated as  th*y  -n-ere  of  old,  and  in  keeping  -sN-ith 
one  decorated  figure,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  progress  of  the  works,  and  which  has  been 
reset  in  its  original  position.  All  plaster  has 
been  removed  from  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
walls,  and  the  masonry  pointed  tbrougbout. 
The  granite  arcades  and  dressings  have  been 
cleaned  and  repaired,  but  the  ancient  tool-marks 


have  not  been  interfered  with.  A lofty  screen 
of  oak,  ricldy  traceried,  will  divide  the  chancel 
and  chapels  from  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  there 
will  be  parcloses  between  the  chancel  and  the 
chapels.  A piece  of  the  ancient  screen  which 
had  escaped  destruction,  and  which  has  been 
worked  in,  served  the  architects  as  a key  to  the 
elaborate  details  necessary  for  the  new  screen- 
work. 

Permanent  oak  seats  with  carved  ends,  corre- 
sponding with  one  or  two  existing  old  ones, 
occupy  the  eastern  portion  only  of  the  nave. 
UiTder  these  and  the  chairs,  in  other  parts,  the 
floor  will  be  of  wood  blocks,  laid  herring-bone 
fashion.  The  choir-stalls,  of  oak,  are  traceried 
and  carved  from  the  architects’  design.  The 
stall-ends  terTuinate  with  figures  of  angels  in 
adoration. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  north  chapel  were 
numerous  fragments  of  old  painted  glass,  so 
covered  with  dirt  that  nothing  could  bo  made 
of  the  subjects ; and  besides,  there  was  a box 
full  of  other  pieces.  These  were  all  entrusted 
by  the  architects  to  Messrs.  Fouracre  & Watson, 
stained-glass  artists,  who  have  put  the  pieces 
together,  and  successfully  deciphered  the  sub- 
jects. The  result  is  a most  beautiful  and  almost 
perfect  window  of  the  fifteenth  century,  illus- 
trating the  life  of  Christ.  Some  small  parts  of 
the  canopies  and  a few  of  the  mscrii)tions  are 
alone  missing.  The  legends  which  remain  are 
in  voi’y  curious  English  : — 

“ Here  owrLord  rydytli  ynto  Ilierlm.” 

“ Here  & washytli  hya  dicypylys  fete.” 

“ Hero  a : prayytli  to  llie  fader  ; '' 

‘‘  Here  0 ; L’oraya  skor^p-d.” 

“ byfore  pylat.” 

The  date  of  the  window  is  1409,  as  shown  by 
an  existing  entry  referring  to  it  in  the  accounts 
of  the  mayor  and  churchwardens  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Bodmin. 

In  another  part  of  the  church  are  remains  of 
a fine  “ Jesse  ” window. 

The  church  plate  of  St.  Kew  is  almost  of 
unique  interest  and  include  a haiiap  or  chalice, 
of  English  manufacture,  of  the  date  1598.  It 
is  of  great  size,  and  is  a fine  specimen  of 
Renaissance  work  in  silver. 

In  the  restoration  of  this  church  the  Arch- 
bishop-designate of  Canterbury  has  taken  great 
interest. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  quarteidy  meeting  of  the  Noi'thenr 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  20th,  in  the  Old  Castle,  the  president, 
JIv.  John  Tillman,  of  Sunderland,  iu  the  chair. 
There  was  a good  attendance.  Mr.  Oliver 
moved  ; “ That  the  general  rules  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  regula- 
tion of  architectural  competitions  be  adopted  by 
the  Northern  Architectural  Association,  and 
that  printed  copies  of  the  same  be  distributed 
by  the  secretary.”  He  said  it  was  jn-etty  well 
known  that  the  Coiqioration  were  about  to  erect 
several  extensive  blocks  of  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  tliO  city,  and  that  they  had  volunteered 
the  information  that  the  designing  of  these 
shoxild  be  submitted  to  public  competition.  He 
(Mr.  Oliver)  being  a member  of  the  Corporation 
could  not,  of  course,  become  a competitor,  but 
he  hoped  to  be  of  service  in  conjunction  with 
both  bodies,  viz,,  the  Corjioration  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  He  believed  Mr.  Laws, 
the  City  Engineer,  entered  heartily  into  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council,  and,  so  far  as 
lie  had  been  able  to  Icarii,  every  member  of  the 
several  committees  wished  to  carry  out  tlie 
resolution  of  October,  1881.  The  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  he  continued,  had  given 
years  of  attention  to  the  question  of  competi- 
tion, and  it  was  one  of  the  great  art  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  thought  they  could  not  do 
better  than  adopt  their  general  rules,  which 
fairly  met  the  mere  architectural  adventurer 
and  gave  the  balance  of  influence  to  the 
honourable  practitioner,  at  the  same  time 
securing  the  interests  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Oliver  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed 
the  Council  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  archi- 
tectural ])rofcssion,  and  that  the  legitimate 
members  of  that  profession  were  most  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  the  works  entrusted  to  them, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  the  working  out  of 
the  now  rtf^nne  would  result  in  improved  art 
culture,  lx)th  in  the  profession  and  iu  the 
public. 

This  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Newcombe  proposed  that  a copy  of  the 


general  rules  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  Newcastle  and  Suiidcrlaud  Corporations, 
with  a request  that  they  would  give  them  their 
best  consideration,  and  a(lo])t  them  in  any 
ai'chitectural  competitions  they  may  decide  to 
invite. 

After  an  animated  discussion  the  resolution 
was  carried,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


STONE  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  Duke  of  Westmiuster  to  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subject  of  the  injury  done  to 
public  buildings  in  Westminster  by  the  exces- 
sive emission  of  smoke,  especially  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
urging  a stricter  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law,  which  are  believed  to  be 
adequate  for  the  suppression  of  much  of  the 
existing  nuisance  from  the  potteries.  The 
memorial  was  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institute,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  seconded  by 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  M.P. 

Sir,— The  undersigned  inemoriRlists,  members  of  the 
Council  of  ihe  Smoke  Aljatement  Institution,  and  others, 
are  desirous  of  lespectt'ully  calling  your  attention  to  the 
evils  attending  the  excessive  emission  of  smoke  and  other 
noxious  vapours  from  furnaces  connected  with  I'actorics 
and  workshops  in  the  metropolis,  and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  various  potteries  iu  the  district  of  Lambeth. 

^'otwithstanding  the  serious  injury  to  the  Houses  of 
Pnrliameiif,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  other  buildings, 
'vhich  must  arise  from  this  cause,  and  of  which  recent 
evidence  has  been  adduced,  j’our  memorialists  have  seen 
with  regret  that  not  even  the  powers  of  the  existing  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  to  restrain  this  nuisance,  arc  fuDy 
exercised. 

By  the  Smoke  Nuisance  (Metropolis)  Act,  1853,  and  the 
Amended  Act  of  1858,  expressly  including  potteries,  it  is 
enacted  that  *'  the  best  practicable  means  for  preventing 
or  counteracting  smoke”  shall  be  adopted,  and  that  any 
persou  in  charge  of  a furnace  who  shall  so  negligently  use 
such  furnace  as  to  cause  a nuisance,  shall,  upon  summary 
conviction  for  such  an  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a sum  not  more 
than  5/.,  nor  less  than  40s. ; and  upon  a second  conviction 
for  such  offence  the  sum  of  lOL.  ond  for  each  subsequent 
conviction  the  sum  of  double  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
imposed  for  the  preceding  conviction. 

Nevertheless,  in  several  cases  recently  tried  before  tbo 
magistrate  sitting  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  the  prose- 
eutious  having  been  instituted  in  pursxiance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  the  offences  proved  and  convictions 
obtained,  merely  nominal  fines  varying  from  28.  6d.  to  lOs. 
have  been  inflicted.  In  some  of  these  instances  former 
convictions  had  been  obtained. 

Ill  some  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  similar  leniency 
had  been  shown  to  ofl'euders  against  these  Acts,  and  the 
objects  of  the  Legislature  have  been  defeated. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  investigation  will  satisfy 
j'ou  that  these  industries  may  be,  and  are  elsewhere  being 
carried  on  without  excessive  production  of  smoke. 

Yourincniorialists  pray,— 

That  you  will  i-nuso  investigation  to  be  made  of  the  cir- 
cumstances here  alleged,  undtliat  you  will  take  such  steps 
as  may  seem  best  to  you  to  cause  the  Smoko  Nuisance 
(Metropolis)  Acts  to  be  effectively  carried  out  throughout 
London. 


THE  LATE  MR.  WM.  SNOOKE. 

We  annonneo  with. regret  the  death,  on  the 
18th  instant,  of  Mr.  William  Snooke,  of  the 
firm  of  Snooke  & Stock,  of  Dnke-street,  London 
Bridge.  Mr.  Snooke,  although  calling  himself 
an  architect  and  surveyor,  devoted  most  of  bis 
attention  to  the  sixrveying  part  of  his  business, 
his  partner,  Mr.  Stock,  carrying  out  the  archi- 
tectural portion  of  the  i^ractico  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Snooke  was  a man  of  great  integrity  and 
ability,  and  was  much  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  warm  and  impulsive  nature 
sometimes  brought  him  iu  conflict  with  oppo- 
nents, but  his  sympathies  were  always  on  tho 
side  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  and  pro- 
bably not  many  men  made  so  few  enemies. 

Mr.  Snooke  held  the  appointment  of  District 
Surveyor  of  Rotherliithc  and  Hatcham,  with  a 
part  of  Camberwell,  since  1847.  The  gross 
annual  value  of  the  district,  as  appears  from  the 
last  return,  is  about  900L 


The  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Com- 
pany (Limitec). — The  Directors’  report,  pre- 
sented to  the  shareholders  at  the  eleventh 
ordinary  general  meeting,  held  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  on  the  12th  inst.,  stated  that  after 
making  proper  allowance  for  dejireciation  of 
plant,  machinery,  &c.,  the  accounts  show  a 
balance  of  net  profit  of  5,5261.  19s.  5d.,  from 
which  the  directors  proposed  to  pay  the  usual 
dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  which  will  absorb  4,1121., 
carri-ing  the  balance  1,4141. 19s.  5d.  to  “ reserve 
fund,”  which  would  then  stand  at  7,9641. 13s.  6d. 
The  directors  are  giving  attention  to  private 
wood-paving  works  of  all  kinds,  as  also  to  the 
employment  of  the  machinery  for  the  trade. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  a dividend  declared 
as  recommended. 
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FILLONGLEY. 

The  village  aiul  parish  clnirch  of  Fillonglcj, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  stand  upon  the  direct 
and  ancient  road  between  Coventry  and  Tain- 
worth,  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  former 
city.  Here  are  the  remains  of  two  residences,  in- 
dicated in  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  “ Castle  Hill” 
and  “Castle  Y.ird,”  the  term  “castle”  being 
applied,  indiscriminately,  to  both.  Castle  Hill 
stands  half  a mile  north-north-east  of  the  church, 
Castle  Yard  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  it. 
Both  remains  are  of  the  military  type,  and  re- 
present defensive  works  of  very  different  ages 
and  fashions.* 

C.tsTLE  Hill,  much  the  older  of  the  two, 
stands  upon  ground  alojiing  gently  towards  the 
north-west  and  west,  between  two  brooklets 
which,  descending  from  the  north-east  and 
north-west,  from  two  sides  of  a triangle,  the 
apex  of  which,  their  point  of  junction,  lies  to 
the  west.  The  ground  is  thu.s  protected  on  throe 
aides,  and  towards  the  north,  where  the  brook 
lies  in  a small  but  deep  valley,  it  has  cut  for 
itself  a deep  channel  in  the  soft  red  sandstone 
rock,  tho  protection  afforded  by  wliich  is  con- 
eiderable.  On  tho  whole,  in  a country  present- 
ing no  very  marked  features,  the  position  may 
he  said  to  be  well  selected. 

The  earthwork,  which  bears  tho  name  of 
“ the  Castle,”  is  somewhat  of  an  oval  form, 
about  ISO  ft.  north  and  south,  by  150  ft.  cast 
and  west.  It  is  enclosed  within  a ditch  of 
variable  depth  and  breadth,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  G ft.  in  depth  on  the  southern  or 
most  exi-wscd  side,  to  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  on  the  west. 
Towards  the  north  the  ditch  is  superseded,  or 
nearly  so,  by  a .steep  slope,  falling  towards  the 
brook.  The  contents  of  the  ditch  have  been 
thrown  inwards  to  form  a bank,  which,  there- 
fore, is  highest  and  broadest,  or  about  G ft.  by 
20  ft.  on  the  southern  face,  and  is  altogether,  or 
very  nearly,  absent  on  the  northern  face.  Tho 
entrance  seems  to  have  been  on  the  north-cast 
quarter,  where  tho  ditch  is  traversed  by  a 
causeway  of  earth,  and  tho  river  bank  cut 
thi-ough.  It  is  probable  that  this  jirincipal 
work  was  covered  by  an  exterior  bank  and 
ditch  to  the  east  and  south,  for  to  the  west, 
about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  beyond  the 
ditch,  are  the  ti'aces  of  a scraped  slope,  cutting 
off  the  point  of  the  triangle  towards  tho  union  of 
tho  brooks.  This  was  suited  to  tlio  falling 
ground.  To  the  south  a bank  and  ditch  would 
t)C  necessary. 

Beyond  the  north  brook,  n few  yards  from  the 
earthwork,  is  a fragment  of  masonrv,  connected 
with  a number  of  loose  stones.  These  have 
been  supposed  a part  of  a castle  in  masonry, 
but  more  probably  here  was  a small  mill,  and 
this  a part  of  a dam  to  keep  back  the  water  of 
the  brook.  Probably  tho  whole  arc  the  remains 
of  a comparatively  modern  airangeinent. 

From  the  ciiaractcr  and  position  of  this  earth- 
work it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  Homan,  and 
alrnost  equally  probable  that  it  is  not  British. 
It  is  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  a tribe,  and 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
landowner  of  tlie  seventh  or  eighth  century  who 
here  resided  with  his  family  and  dependents 
upon  his  or  their  jirivate  estate.  So  far  as  can 
be  inferred,  works  of  this  character  mark  tho 
-fortilied  house,  the  damns  defensabilis,  of  some 
•early  Saxon  settler,  before  the  period  when  the 
moated  mound  came  into  use,  or  ivhen,  for  some 
special  reason,  it  was  not  employed.  ‘Well 
palisaded  round  the  inner  circle,  and  protected 
in  similar,  though  prob.ably  less  complete 
fashion,  round  the  outer  enclosure,  such  a work 
would  afford  a very  fair  shelter  for  the  family 
W'ithin  the  circle,  and  for  the  tenants  and  cattle 
within  the  miter  court. 

THE  CASTLE  YARD. 

This  is  of  a verj-  different  character  from  the 
earthwork  already  described,  of  much  later  date, 
and  with  defences  of  a different  type.  This, 
however,  is  posted  in  a similar  position  to  the 
former  work,  occupying  a small  triangle  of  land 
formed  by  the  beds  and  junction  of  two  brooks 
which  flow  down  from  the  south  and  the  south- 
east to  meet  and  form  the  point  of  tho  triaimle 
to  the  north. 

In  the  space  thus  protected  towards  the  north, 
west,  and  east,  was  constructed  a rudely  oval 
shell  of  masonry  about  50  ft.  east  and  west  by 
SO  ft.  north  and  south,  traces  of  which  are  seen 
in  five  masses  of  stone  rubble-work,  of  which 
four  are  overthrown  and  a fifth  remains  in  its 
proper  place.  A light  ridge  connects  these 

* See  plans,  p.  24i. 


detached  masses,  and  indicates  the  line  of  the 
curtain  of  which  they  formed  a jmrt.  The 
fragment  standing  in  its  place  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  a curved  recess,  or,  perhaps, 
a Vi'ell  stair,  but  the  others  have  been  overthrown 
by  gunpowder.  The  whole  wms  on  a small 
scale,  and  there  are  no  visible  traces  of  towers 
or  gate-house.  The  earth  and  rubbish  heaped 
up  in  the  interior  of  the  area  may  cover  founda- 
tions, .and,  no  doubt,  a light  excavation  here 
w'ould  disclose  tho  plan  of  the  whole  structure 
and  the  iilace  of  the  entrance,  which,  probably, 
was  towards  the  east. 

Outside  the  walled  area  the  ground  falls 
slightly,  and  there  arc  traces  at  about  30  yards’ 
distance,  towards  the  south,  of  a ditch  and 
internal  bank  protecting  this,  by  nature,  the 
weakest  side.  Tho  valley  towards  the  east  is 
occupied  1-y  one  of  the  brooks  wliich  flows 
a few'  feet  only  from  and  below  the  wall.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  second  or  outer  circle  of 
masonry,  so  that  probably  the  castle  was  com- 
posed of  a single  ring  wall,  possibly  set  with 
turrets,  but  if  so,  of  no  great  size. 

The  whole  castle  must  have  been  a very 
inconsiderable  place,  though  from  the  steepness 
of  the  little  valleys  between  which  it  stands, 
and  tho  marshy  character  of  the  ground  watered 
by  tho  brooks,  it  evidently  possessed  much 
passive  strength,  and  if  gai’risoned  by  deter- 
mined men,  could  have  held  out  for  some  time. 

Fillongleyis  unnoticed  in  any  record  older 
than  the  Conqueror’s  Survey.  We  learn  from 
Domesday  that  “Filungelei”  contained  two 
hides  of  land,  of  which  one  half  liide  belonged 
to  tho  Bishop  of  Coiitances,  and  was  held  by 
Lewin  ; a second  by  the  monks  of  Coventry;  a 
third  by  a certain  Alsi,  who  held  it  from  before 
tho  Conquest ; ami  a fourth  by  llobert  le 
Desponser,  which,  though  of  less  value,  contained 
tho  church.  Alsi  may  have  resided  upon  the 
Castle  hill.  The  half  hide  held  by  the  monks  is 
identified  with  Old  Fillongley,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ])arisb,  and  was  held  of  them  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Gerard  de  Alsi)ath, 
whose  name  is  jiroserved  in  Alspath  Hall,  in  the 
soiitb-west  quarter  of  the  parish.  He  held  it  as 
a fourth  part  of  a knight’s  fee.  A part  of  this 
holding  passed  in  some  way  from  the  ownership 
of  the  monks,  who,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
held  in  it  one-eighth  of  a fee  of  Lord  Hastings. 
Part  of  Lo  Despenser’s  share  i>assed  to  the 
Marmions,  and  thence,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
Earls  of  Leicester,  one  of  whom  probably  en- 
feoffed of  it  either  Walter  or  llughdo  Hastings, 
one  of  the  caidier  members  of  that  faniily,  who 
long  continued  to  hold  it  of  the  Marmions  and 
Le  Dispensers.  Thus  the  family  of  Hastings 
were  of  Fillongley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and 
it  speedily  became  their  chief  residence  in 
Warwickshire,  and  the  nucleus  of  a considerable 
estate.  With  the  church  was  the  advowson 
wliich,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Lawrence 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sold  to  Clinton, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Fillongley,  though  it 
appears  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Hastings 
family,  is  not  mentioned  as  a castle,  being,  in 
fact,  too  inconsiderable  to  be  claimed  by  the 
crown,  and  so  entered  upon  the  public  records, 
but  it  seems  to  have  remained  tho  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  residence  of  the  family,  until  Henry 
do  Hastings,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  married 
Joan  de  Cantelupe,  who  became  a very  great 
heiress,  so  that  John,  their  son,  inheriting  the 
Castle  of  Abergavenny,  resided  tlierc,  as  did 
occasionally  his  descendants.  On  the  death  of 
the  last  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Fillongley 
passed  with  much  cf  his  jiroperty  to  tho  Beau- 
champs, and  so  to  tlie  Nevilles,  who  held  it 
when  Dugdalc  wrote  bis  very  valuable  history. 

Fillongley  Church  contains  no  monuments 
of  tho  Hastings  family,  who  buried  at  Poles- 
worth  and  with  the  Grey  Friars  at  Coventry. 

G.  T.  C. 


Electric  Lighting  and  Ballet-Girls. — 
The  ballet  at  tho  Princess’s  Tiicatre,  ilau- 
chestor,  in  which  twenty-six  ladies  take  part, 
has  for  the  past  mouth  been  danced  nightly  by 
tho  light  of  small  Swan  lamps  placed  in  a 
flower  on  each  lady’s  head.  The  current  is 
supplied  by  a small  battery,  the  weight  of 
w’hich  is  about  lb.,  carried  on  the  back  of  the 
dancer,  ns  at  the  Savoy  'Theatre.  None  of  the 
ladies  are  at  all  frightened ; in  fact,  they  like  it 
so  much  that  the  principal  dancer,  Miss  A.  Holt, 
has  arranged  to  have  her  dress  covered  wdth 
the  lamps,  which  will  be  done  ere  this  is  in 
print.  'The  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  11.  Bury,  of  46,  Market-street, 
Manchester. — Elecio-ician. 


CROXALL  MOUND. 

The  parish  church  of  Croxall  stands  upon  the 
east  or  right  bank  of  the  lileaso,  a few  feet 
above  its  flood  level,  and  about  a mile  above  its 
junction  with  the  Trent.  The  Trent,  but  a few 
yards  higher  u]i,  has  received  tho  waters  of  the 
Tame,  each  river  traversing  a broad  and  flat 
valley,  .subject  to  extensive  inundations.  In 
former  days,  before  the  land  was  enclosed  or 
the  water-courses  kept  clear  of  obstructions, 
this  low  and  wet  tract  must  have  presented  an 
almost  impassable  barrier,  protecting  the 
eastern  villages  from  attacks  upon  the  western 
or  British  side. 

Of  the  origin  of  Croxall  nothing  whatever  is 
known.  Crux  or  Croc  may  be  tho  British 
Cniq  or  Cric,  as  in  Crickhowall,  or  there  may 
have  been  preserved  here  one  of  those  frag- 
ments of  the  true  Cross  which  were  at  one 
time  rather  freely  scattered  and  believed  in, 
and  of  one  of  which  Crosston  is  thought  to 
preserve  the  memory.  “All”  is  probably  the 
Saxon  Hall  or  “Aula”  of  the  early  projirietor. 
Domesday  is  silent  as  to  tho  parish  and  church, 
naming  only  the  manor.  No  doubt  tho  manor 
or  private  estate  is  older  than  the  parish,  which, 
however,  may  date  from  tho  middle  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  the  church  may  well  be  much 
older,  and  may  have  been  attached  to  tho 
original  residence  of  the  English  lord,  and  so 
not  greatly  later  than  the  establishment  of 
private  property  in  land,  and  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  The  Mease  is  at  thi.s  time 
hero  the  bonntlaiy  between  the  shires  of  Derby 
and  Stafford,  the  church  and  most  of  tho  parish 
lying  in  the  former  ; one  hamlet,  however,  lies 
beyond  the  stream,  in  Staffordshire,  so  that 
the  limits  of  tho  parish  are  probably  older  than 
those  of  the  shire. 

Croxall  is  fortunate  in  having  become  the 
subject  of  a local  liistory.  Jlr.  Usshcr’s  recent 
and  richly-illustrated  quarto  dives  deeply  into 
the  descent  of  tho  property,  and  is  copious  upon 
the  pedigree  and  heraldry  of  the  lords  of  tho 
soil,  their  residences  while  living,  and  their 
sepulchral  memorials  when  dead.  Ho  gives 
copies  of  their  principal  muniments,  settlements, 
wills,  and  inquisitions,  largo  extracts  from  the 
parish  registers,  particulars  of  the  church  archi- 
tecture, plate,  au<l  bells,  and  lists  of  names  of 
places  and  of  public  ways,  accompanied  by  local 
surveys,  together  with  copies  of  the  tombstones 
of  the  humbler  forefathers  of  the  jiarish. 
Altogether,  the  volume  gives  a very  full  and 
particular,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  a fairly  correct 
account  of  this  very  interesting  parish. 

The  text  of  the  present  rcmai'ks  is  the  only 
notable  object  in  Croxall  upon  which  5Ir. 
Ussber  lias  but  little  to  8.ay,  and  yet  it  is 
without  doubt  older  than  anyotherwork  of  man 
within  the  parish,  and  jirobably  older  than  the 
parish  itself,  and  as  old  as  tho  manor  or  the 
appropriation  of  the  estate.  This  object  is  a 
small  and  mutilated,  but  still  distinct,  moated 
mound,  which  stands  on  the  immediate  bank  of 
the  Please,  due  south-east  of  the  church,  and 
upon  the  margin  of  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Usher 
gives  its  height  as  12  ft.,  and  its  cii'Cnmference 
as40yards.  Both  dimensions  are  liberal.  Tho 
mound  stands  on  the  convex  side  of  a bend  of 
the  river,  and  its  adjacent  or  south-west  face 
slopes  directly  towards  the  water,  rendering  a 
ditch  at  that  point  unnecessary.  Towards  the 
north  the  ditch  lias  been,  more  or  less,  recently 
filled  up,  probably  to  allow  of  the  carting  away 
of  tho  substance  of  the  mound,  which  has  been 
cruelty  dealt  with  on  this  side,  reducing  tho 
remainder  to  a crescent  in  plan,  and  evidently 
deducting  not  a little  from  its  original  height. 
On  each  side,  however,  towards  tho  east  and 
west,  the  ditch  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  runs 
out  upon  the  slope  as  it  approaches  the  river. 
It  is  abundantly  evident  that  this  has  been  a 
moated  mound,  the  moat  encircling  it  on  three 
sides,  and  giving  place  to  tho  river  on  tho 
fourth. 

The  court,  also  banked  and  moated,  usually 
attached  to  these  mounds,  if  it  existed  here, 
must  have  been  placed  to  the  north  or  east. 
The  ground  in  each  direction  is  rugged  and 
irregular,  and  at  one  point,  to  the  north,  border- 
ing on  tho  high  road,  are  traces  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a bank  and  a ditch.  Towards  the 
east  the  ground  is  still  more  disturbed.  It  is 
said  the  village  once  stood  in  this  direction,  and 
that  the  surface  irregularities  belong  to  its 
foundations.  Here,  also,  it  is  said,  was  the 
camp  of  a large  body  of  soldiers  brought  by 
Henrietta-Maria  to  reinforce  her  husband’s 
army  in  1C43.  However  this  may  be,  the 
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aspect  of  the  mound,  its  ditch,  and  its  position 
near  the  chnrch,  all  point  to  its  having  been 
a motte  or  burh,  such  ns  the  Ladv  of  the 
Mercians  threw  up  at  Tamworth  in  913,  and  of 
which  the  not  distant  parish  of  Sekinglon 
presents  a very  fine  example. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  when  opened  in 
1800,  human  bones  were  here  found.  Uad  these 
remains  been  contained  in  an  urn  or  cyst,  shoAV- 
ing  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  the  tumulus, 
or  lain  in  such  a position  as  to  sIioav  that  the 
earthen  heap  Avas  cast  up  over  them,  its  scpiil* 
chral  origin  would  have  been  clear,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this  kind.  For  all  that  is  recorded 
it  may  have  been  that  the  interment  was  of  a 
date  long  subsequently  to  the  mound,  and  con- 
nected with  the  contiguous  churchyard.  To 
judge  from  present  appearances,  this  mound 
was  the  site  of  the  timber  residence  of  some 
Saxon  lord  of  the  soil,  probably  the  same,  or  the 
descendant  of  tho  same,  who  founded  the 
church  and  acquired  and  constituted  the  estate 
or  manor.  G-.  T.  C. 


HOUSE  AT  FIXCHLEY. 

This  house,  which  is  noAV  nearly  finished,  is 
being  built  in  Nether  • street,  Church -end, 
Finchley,  for  Miss  T.  M.  Boulton. 

The  facing  bricks  are  red  Bracknell,  Avith 
Portland  stone  dressings,  and  tho  roofs  are 
covered  with  dark-coloured  Broseley  tiles  and 
with  Cooper’s  ridges  and  finials. 

Tho  internal  joinery  on  tho  ground  and  first 
floors  is  in  polished  pitch  pine,  the  ground-floor 
doors  having  moulded  beads.  The  principal 
staircase,  which  is  constructed  Avith  close  strings 
and  newels,  is  of  polished  pitch  pine,  Avith  teak 
newels,  handrails,  and  mouldings. 

Tho  outer  strings  of  this  staircase  have  hand- 
somely-carved patera?  in  sunk  panels. 

The  ceiling  of  the  staircase  is  panelled  in 
pitch  pine,  Avith  moulded  ribs,  and  the  entrance- 
hall  is  paved  Avith  ornamental  tiles. 

The  stained  glass  throughout  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  by  Mr.  Bruntoa,  of  Hurley-road, 
Keunington. 

The  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
William  Goodman,  of  Hartham  Works,  Hollo- 
way, his  contract  for  the  same  being  2,G99h, 
from  the  dravA-iugs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  architect,  Mr.  Thos.  NeAvell,  of 
DashAA'Ood  House,  Ncav  Broad-street. 


THE  NEW  STADTTHEATEK,  BRUNN. 

Tltis  neAV  theatre,  tho  opening  of  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  last  year,  possesses  features 
entitling  it  to  a more  than  passing  notice.  For 
exaniiflc,  it  Avas  one  of  the  first  theatres  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity.  In  1870  the  old 
Briinn  theatre,  of  very  modest  dimensions,  was 
burnt  down  for  the  fourth  time,*  and  it  was 
some  time  before  a beginning  was  made  in 
rebuilding  it.  When  the  matter  was  once 
taken  in  hand,  boAA-ever,  under  the  energetic 
direction  of  Burgermeister  Winterholler,  the 
preliminary  Avorks  Avere  soon  completed,  and 
the  design  of  Herren  Hellmer  and  Fellner, 
architects,  was  selected  for  execution.  Build- 
ing operations  began  on  the  18th  of  July,  1881, 
and  on  the  31at  of  October,  1882,  the  theatre 
was  finished,  at  a total  expense  of  not  more 
than  50,000h 

The  new  theatre  has  the  advantage  of  being 
built  on  a slightly  rising  site,  and  perfectly 
isolated,  the  nearest  buildings  being  at  least 
50  ft.  aAvay  from  it.  It  is  erected  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  principal 
front  is  its  chief  feature.  Upon  a balcony 
resting  on  pillars,  and  serving  as  an  approach, 
rises  a pediment  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
columns,  Avhich  in  its  turn  is  surmounted  by  a 
semicircular  pediment,  over  which  beams  the 
figure  of  Music,  flanked  by  genii.  In  the 
great  pediment  is  represented  the  triumphal 
progress  of  Dionysos,  accompanied  by  the 
muses  representing  dramatic  art,  whilst  reliefs 
between  the  columns  and  reclining  allegoric 
figures  over  the  windows  point  to  the 
artistic  destination  of  the  building.  All  the 
statuary,  both  outside  and  inside  the  theatre, 
is  executed  from  designs  by  the  sculptor 
Friedel,  of  Vienna ; the  other  sculptural  work 
is  by  tho  sculptor  Schonthaler.  Buildinr»' 
operations  were  superintended  by  the  architect 
Nebehosteny,  of  Vienna. 


* Act'Ording  to  Fdlscli,  Thealerbrande,  the  first  the 
at  Briinn  atos  destroyed  by  fire  in  1693. 


The  interior  of  tho  theatre  is  elaborately 
decorated  in  the  baroque  style.  This  is  appa- 
rent already  in  the  vestibule,  to  which  access 
from  the  street  is  gained  by  seven  entfinces. 
The  staircase  forms  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
attraction.  A display  of  statuary  and  arabesques, 
the  spiral  forms  of  stairs*  and  balusters,  and 
the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  consoles  in  the 
loggias  create  an  impression  Avhich  may  be  de- 
scribed as  expectant.  Tho  auditorium,  by  the 
mild  light  supplied  by  glow  lamps,  offers  an 
harmonious  and  tasteful  view.  The  faces  of  the 
boxes  and  galleries  arc  white,  picked  out  Avith 
gold,  Avhilst  the  background  and  draperies  of 
Hjo  boxes,  as  well  as  the  cushions  of  the  seats, 
arc  of  crimson  hue.  Where  the  horseshoe  form 
of  tiers  passes  into  the  circle  of  the  ceiling,  six 
frescoes  have  been  introduced.  Finally,  the 
artistically  executed  curtain,  by  Leflier,  forms 
a fitting  conclusion  to  tho  harmonious  AA’hole. 
Sitting-room  AA'as  at  first  provided  for  1,500 
persons,  but  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Vienna  Ringtheater,  that  number  has  been 
reduced  to  1,3G0,  the  space  thus  gained  being 
utilised  in  providing  greater  facility  for 
egress. 

An  important  feature  of  the  theatre  is  that, 
as  in  the  auditorium  so  ou  the  stage,  care  has 
been  taken,  by  the  light  of  recent  experiences, 
to  guard  against  fire.  The  Briinn  theatre  has, 
not  one,  but  two  iron  curtains, — the  usual  one 
at  tho  proscenium  opening,  and  the  second  one 
separating  the  back  stage  from  the  front.  These 
cm  tains  are,  in  order  to  ensure  greater  stiff- 
ness, not  flat,  but  constructed  of  corrugated 
sheet-iron.  The  proscenium  curtain  is  painted 
with  the  design  of  a Persian  carpet  which 
bangs  down  in  Avaveliko  folds,  so  that  the  de- 
cejition  is  complete.  The  iron  curtains  are 
moved  by  an  hydraulic  press,  the  lever  of 
AA'hich  need  only  be  set  to  cause  the  curtain 
to  rise  or  to  descend  in  bet\A'een  thirty  and 
forty  seconds.  In  case  of  a fire,  however,  the 
iron  curtain  may  be  caused  to  drop  instantly 
from  three  different  parts  of  the  theatre.  Gas 
and  smoke  find  an  exit  by  a chimney  ten  metres 
square,  Avhich  opens  automatically  in  case  of  fire. 
Vaulted  corridors  AA-ith  iron  doors  riin  between 
the  dressing-rooms,  and  a party-Avall,  which, 
together  with  the  iron  curtain,  forms  an  im- 
penetrable whole,  separates  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium. 

A striking  feature  of  the  neAv  theatre  is  the 
application  of  tho  electric  light,  Avhich,  as 
already  mentioned,  has  been  introduced  through- 
out the  Avholo  house.  Vestibule  and  staircase 
are  lighted  by  five  Gramme  arc  lamps  of  1,000 
candle-poAvcr  each ; the  whole  of  the  audito- 
rium, the  corridors,  and  the  stage,  by  800 
Edison  glow-lamps.  A moat  effective  play  of 
coloured  light  is  produced  by  green,  red,  or  blue 
gelatine  skins  stretched  over  the  glass  bells  of 
the  lamps,  the  display  of  the  various-coloured 
lights  being  effected  by  simply  turning  different 
SAvitches.  Everything  worked  Avell  at  the  open- 
ing performance  of  the  theatre,  which  took 
place  ou  November  14th  last,  Avhen  Gothe’s 
“ Egmont  ” Avas  produced. 

We  give  in  our  present  issue  an  exterior  vicAV 
of  this  model  theatre. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

BELL-YARD,  FLEET-STREET. 

The  premises,  Nos.  7 and  8,  Bell-yard,  Fleet- 
street,  occupy  the  site  of  some  ancient  timber 
houses  of  a type  noAv  fast  disappearing  from 
our  London  streets.  Though  of  picturesque 
effect,  owing  to  their  gabled  fronts  and  over- 
hanging stories,  they  had  been  so  much  altered 
and  modernised  that  no  details  of  interest 
remained. 

No.  7,  the  building  first  erected,  for  Mr.  J.  K. 
Metherell,  has  a frontage  of  13  ft.  in  Bell-yard, 
and  extends  a depth  of  30  ft.,  giA'ing  another 
frontage  to  Crown-coui’t,  Chancery-lane,  in  che 
rear.  It  comprises,  on  the  ground-floor,  a shop, 
the  full  depth  of  the  premises,  with  basement 
belonging  thereto  beneath.  The  four  other 
stories  contain  each  tAvo  rooms,  and  ax’e  let  out 
as  offices.  The  materials  used  are  red  Fareham 
bricks  and  Portland  stone. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  this  building,  the 
freehold  of  the  adjoining  site  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Son,  tho  wcll-knoAvn  law 
publishers,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  premises 
was  at  once  commenced,  the  building  being 
planned  to  suit  the  requirements  of  their  busi- 


• This  sounds  more  picturesque  than  safe. 
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ness.  The  gronnd-floor  contains  the  public 
office;  the  first  floor,  Messrs.  Maxwell’s  private 
room;  and  the  upper  stories  are  used  as  Avare* 
rooms. 

This  building  has  a frontage  of  21  ft.  in  Bell- 
yard,  and  a nearly  equal  frontage  in  CroAvn- 
conrt.  The  elevation  is  of  a more  decorative 
character  than  that  of  the  first  built  house,  and 
is  entirely  executed  in  Portlaud  stone. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  block  amounted  to 
4,341L 

The  builders  for  the  first  portion  AA'cro  Messrs. 
Patman  & Potheringham,  of  Tlieobald's-road ; 
and  for  the  second,  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Co., 
Fitzroy-road,  Regent’s  Park ; Messrs.  Isaacs  & 
Florence,  of  3,  Verulam-buildings,  Gray’s  Inn, 
being  the  architects. 


NEW  ENTRANCE  FRCNT,  ST.  JAMES’S 
HALL,  PICCADILLY. 

The  neAV  entrances  of  St.  James’s  Hall  are 
erected  after  the  Early  English  style,  A\’ith- 
out  any  very  strict  adherence  co  old  examples. 
The  front  is  of  red  Mansfield  stone  and  Luton 
bricks,  with  a fcAv  mosaics  in  the  panels,  the 
principal  Avork  in  mosaic  representing  Music. 
The  top  of  the  tower  is  over  lOU  ft.  from  the 
pavement.  The  entrance  is  divided  into  three 
arches,  supported  upon  granite  columns,  each 
heAvu  out  of  a solid  piece  of  granite.  There  io. 
a porch,  fronA  AA-hich  the  ugav  entrance-hall  is- 
entered.  This  Avill  be  in  future  the  principal 
entrance  for  the  building.  The  total  area  of 
the  entrance-hall  is  about  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  It  is- 
divided  by  clusters  of  columns  into  thi*ee  aisles, 
from  Avhich  spring  the  arches  and  the  groining- 
of  tho  ceiling.  The  ribs  are  executed  in  Caen 
stone,  the  panels  of  the  groining  being  filled  in' 
with  blue  mosaic,  andpoAvdered  with  gold  starsf 
and  tho  various  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The- 
columns  are  of  Burmantofts  china,  the  caps  and 
bases  being  Caen  stone.  The  floor  is  laid  witb 
mosaic.  The  wall  panels  are  filled  in  under  the- 
arches  with  tiles.  In  the  centre  of  each  panel 
are  the  arms,  in  relief,  of  the  royal  houses  of 
Great  Britain,  and  tho  walls  between  the 
columns  will  be  covered  by  handsome  tapestry 
curtains.  In  the  centre  aisle  rises  the  raaiii 
staircase  direct  to  the  great  hall.  The  stair- 
case is  constructed  of  Caen  stone  and  Burman- 
tofts china  columns.  The  steps  are  of  white- 
Sicilian  marble.  The  staircase  is  flanked  on 
each  side  with  arches  filled  in  with  tracery,  the 
openings  being  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
Over  the  upper  portion  of  the  grand  staircase 
rise  ribs  of  Caen  stone,  forming  a dome,  the 
panels  of  which  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
From  this  dome  the  staircase  will  be  lighted  in 
the  day,  and  at  night  by  a corona,  executed  in 
nickel  and  brass.  On  the  left  of  the  staircase 
will  be  the  entrances  into  the  Moore  & Burgess- 
Hall;  on  the  right,  the  entrance  into  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Great  Hall  and  the  restaurant, 
Mr.  Ambrose  Austin’s  neAv  ticket-office  being 
on  this  side,  next  to  the  entrance-doors. 

At  tho  top  of  the  staircase,  next  the  entrance- 
to  the  Great  Hall,  will  be  a new  withdrawing- 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  members  of  the  Royal  Family  when 
visiting  the  Hall.  In  the  main  building,  next 
the  street,  over  the  entrances  there  Avill  be  a 
new  small  hall,  Avbile  the  floors  above  will  be- 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company,  as^ 
offices,  &c.  There  is  also  extensive  cellarage. 
The  whole  of  the  new  entrance  is  in  fireproof 
material,  and  the  neAv  staircase,  it  is  a.sserted, 
could  empty  the  Great  Hall  in  a few  miuates. 
Appliances  for  the  extinction  of  fire  are  fixed  in 
prominent  positions  over  the  building.  The 
general  contractor  is  Mr.  Herbert  Lea,  of  4-, 
Warwick-street.  The  fire  appliances  are  by 
Messrs.  Shand  & Mason ; the  terra-cotta  and 
Burmantofts  ware  by  Messrs.  Wilcocke,  of  Leeds  ; 
the  mosaics  by  Mr.  Rust ; the  gasfittings, 
by  the  Wheathill  Foundry  Company;  the  stained 
glass  is  by  Mr.  Ion  Paiee;  the  stonework  by 
Messrs.  MoAvlem,  Chelsea;  and  the  hangings 
are  by  Messrs.  Maple.  The  works  have  been 
executed  under  very  gi-eat  difficulties,  as  the 
entrance  to  the  halls  baa  had  to  be  maintamed 
open  during  the  Avhole  rebuilding.  The  chief 
foreman,  Mr.  Davis,  has  had  the  great  weight  of 
this  diflicultyon  his  shoulders,  and  deserves  mucb 
praise,  as  well  as  for  moAdng  and  placing  the 
heavy  girders  and  stones  in  an  extremely  limited 
space  without  any  accident. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Walter  Emden  & 
Co.  The  quantity  surveyors  are  Messrs.  Evans 
& Deacon. 
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THE  PROCESS  OP  OBTAINING 

SANCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN* 

Bki’ore  commencing  the  subject  of  the  com 
pulsory  purchase  of  property,  to  acquire  which 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a private  Act  for 
public  works,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a slight 
sketch  of  the  teuurcs  by  which  the  land 
England  is  held. 

The  laud  at  the  Conquest  was  apjiortioiied  to 
the  various  Norman  knights  who  joined  William 
the  Conqueror  in  his  victorious  expedition,  and 
with  the  grant  was  imposed  the  duty  of  furnish- 
ing a certain  number  of  knights  in  time  of  war. 
Tims  all  the  manors  in  the  kingdom  wore  held 
of  the  Crown,  and  it  became  the  principle  that 
the  king  is  the  lord  paramount  and  possessor  of 
all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom. 

All  manors  and  lauds,  then,  were  held  of  the 
sovcreign-iu-chief  by  two  kinds  of  service  : — 

Istly.  Tenants  “ per  baroniam.”  These  consti- 
tuted the  gi'eat  baronsof  PI  nglaad,whowere  bound 
to  attend  the  general  councils  of  the  realm,  the 
forerunners  of  our  prcseJit  Parliaments,  their 
number  being  estimated  at  about  250.  2adly. 
Tenants  in  chief  by  knights’  service.  This  class 
was  lower  than  the  preceding,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  numbered  about  750. 

“ The  whole  feudal  system  was  rooted  in  the 
land,  and  held  on  to  it  like  a forest.  To  have 
so  much  land  was  to  be  a baron  ; to  be  a baron 
was  to  be  liable  to  furnish  so  many  knights  ; 
to  be  a knight  was  ,to  hold  land  perhaps  of  the 
king,  perhaps  of  a great  baron.” 

Such  was  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure 
which  conticued  in  force  until  the  whole  of  the 
feudal  tenures  were  abolished  at  one  sweep  in 
the  reign  of  Charle.s  II.  But  the  theory  that 
the  king  holds  allTlic  land  in  the  kingdom,  by 
inference  for  the  general  good  cf  the  nation, 
still  survives,  and  the  theory  is  put  in  practice 
by  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  fur  a public 
undertaking,  which  must,  however,  be  of  such 
great  public  advantage  as  to  compensate  the 
nation  for  the  inconvenience  its  individual 
members  personally  affected  may  suffer. 

Such  being  a slight  outline  of  the  theory  of 
land  tenure,  wo  have  now  to  consider  the  pro- 
cess for  the  acquisition  of  powers  to  construct 
those  public  works  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  greatness  of  England  of  the  present  day. 

Powers  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom  can  only  be  obtained 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  there  is  no  limita- 
tion as  to  who  may  apply  for  one,  and  any  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  private  individual  may  do 
BO.  Such  a private  Act  must  pass  throiifh  all 
the  stages  of  the  most  important  public  Bill,  a 
procedure  which  necessarily  entails,  especially 
in  opposed  Bills,  considerable  cost  on  the  pro- 
moters. In  dealing  with  the  various  stages 
through  which  a private  Bill  has  to  pass,  the 
author  will  only  indicate  the  purely  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  are  almost  entirely,  and  in  most 
cases  altogether,  beyond  the  province  of  the 
engineer,  and  with  which  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  deal,  whilst  ho  will  discuss  at  greater  length 
the  rules  and  practice  which  more  nearly  concerns 
the  engineering  profession. 

The  procedure  before  Parliament  is  framed 
on  the  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses,  which 
have  been  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  givinn- 
due  publicity  to  the  apiilication  ; so  that  all 
parties  who  may  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
proposed  Bill,  may  have  a fair  opportunity  of 
stating  their  objections  to  the  scheme  5 and 
these  same  Standing  Orders  are  the  guide  to 
regulate  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  through  its  various  stages, 
until  it  is  either  finally  rejected  or  receives  the 
Royal  Assent,  and  becomes  a part  of  the  Law 
of  the  land. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  application  is  in- 
tended to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a private 
Act,  and  follow  the  routine  that  will  have  to  be 
observed.  Bills  are  divided  by  the  Standin<>' 
Orders  into  two  classes.  With  the  first 
engineers  are  but  little  concerned.  Bills  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  works  such  as 
railways,  docks,  canals,  waterworks,  &c.,  being 
included  in  the  second.  Firstly,  a notice  by 
advertisement  has  to  be  inserted  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  or  either  of  them 
once  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin 
Gazette,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  three  suc- 
oessive  weeks  in  a newspaper  published  in  the 
county  in  which  the  works  are  to  be  situate  • 
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and  if  the  lands  are  in  more  than  one  county, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  publication  in  each 
county,  in  a London  daily  newspaper  as  well, 
or  a Dublin  or  Edinburgh  paper  published  at 
least  twice  a week,  if  the  Bill  relates  to  either 
of  those  countries.  The  effect  of  this  Standing 
Order  is  that  if  a branch  line  joins  the  existing 
main  line  of  a great  company  running  through 
several  counties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert 
the  notice  in  a Loudon  daily  paper,  although  the 
works  proposed  may  be  all  in  a distant  county. 
The  only  part  of  this  advertisement  which 
gonei'ally  affects  the  engineer  is  the  description 
of  the  termini,  which  must  be  stated  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  enable  any  one  interested 
to  identify  the  spot  within  a few  yards. 

In  order  to  avoid  omitting  the  mention  of  any 
parish  which  may  bo  touched  by  the  lino  of 
works,  it  is  usual  to  include  every  parish  ad- 
jacent, and  state  that  the  works  will  pass 
through  some,  or  all,  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  tramways,  tho  notices  must 
specify  at  what  points,  and  on  which  side  of 
the  street  it  is  proposed  to  lay  the  tramway,  so 
that  for  a distance  of  30  ft.  or  upwards  a less 
space  than  9 ft.  6 in.,  or  if  railway  carriages 
are  proposed  to  be  run,  10  ft.  G in.  shall  inter- 
vene between  the  curb  and  the  rail  of  the  tram- 
way. The  limits  of  a cemetery,  gas,  or  sewage 
works  have  to  be  specified,  and  the  intention  to 
divert  water  into  any  canal  or  cut  has  also  to 
be  duly  noticed,  whilst,  in  the  case  of  tramways, 
a further  intimation  Las  to  be  given  by  notices 
posted  in  conspicuous  places,  throughout  the 
streets,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  run. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November 
the  engineer’s  attention  has  to  be  devoted  to  tho 
preparation  of  the  Parliamentary  2ffans  and 
sections,  which,  with  the  accompanying  book  of 
reference  and  Gazette  notice,  have  to  be  duly 
deposited,  before  eight  o’clock  on  November 
30th,  at  the  Private  Bill  Office,  at  the  office  of 
tho  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  or 
counties  affected,  and  with  the  various  parish 
clerks  along  the  line  of  route.  Often  great 
exertions  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  get  the 
work  com^ffeted  in  time,  and  many  are  the 
stories  told  of  the  exciting  rush  to  get  country 
deposits  in  before  the  dreaded  hour  of  eight 
o’clock  strikes,  but  nothing  is  more  fatal  to 
accuracy  than  all  night  work,  and  many  0 
Standing  Order  opposition  would  have  been 
avoided  bad  more  amijlo  time  been  allowed  for 
the  prepai-ation  of  the  necessary  deiiosits. 

And  first  as  to  tho  plan.  The  minimum  scale 
allowed  is  4 in.  to  tho  mile,  but  unless  the  whole 
plan  is  on  a minimum  scale  of  400  ft.  to  the 
inch,  enlarged  plans  of  buildings,  yards,  gardens, 
and  courts  have  to  be  added.  This  necessarily 
entails  a great  deal  of  additional  work,  whilst 
in  many  cases  the  numbers  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  general  plan,  but  an  enlargement  is 
required.  The  preparation  of  these  plans  is  a 
much  easier  matter  now  than  formerly.  Then 
the  usual  practice  was  to  obtain  tracings  of  the 
parish  jilans,  reduce  them  all  to  six  chains  to 
the  inch,  and  piece  them  together;  where  two 
second-class  parish  plane  adjoined  the  work  of 
patching  up  the  junction  was  one  requiring 
groat  care,  patience,  and  dexterity.  Now, 
where  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  published,  all  is 
changed,  and  perfect  plans,  requiring,  however, 
correction  to  date,  are  at  the  service  of  the 
engineer. 

The  choice  will  naturally  lie  between  the  plan 
of  Gin.  to  the  mile,  which  economises  much  in 
cost  of  lithography,  for  a long  line,  bub  neces- 
sitates enlarged  plans,  and  the  parish  survey  of 
25  in.  to  tho  mile.  This  latter  is,  in  tho  author’s 
opinion,  the  best  to  adopt  for  all  suburban  work 
or  where  a large  number  of  enlargements  would 
be  required.  Larger  scales  even  than  this  are 
sometimes  adopted  for  metropolitan  work, 
8S  ft.  to  the  inch  being  frequently  used ; but 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  enlarged  plans  are 
but  seldom  needed,  the  6 in.  scale  will  be  the 
best  to  adopt.  The  plans  should  be  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  bearing  in  mind  the 
ordeal  to  which  they  will  be  subjected.  Atten- 
tion should  be  especially  directed  to  see  that  all 
enclosures  existing  on  tho  ground  appear  on 
the  plans,  tliat  all  houses  are  inserted,  of  their 
correct  shape  and  size,  and  gates  across  roads 
which  often  divide  a public  road  from  an  occu- 
pation one  shown.  Often,  too,  a railway  com- 
pany will  have  a slip  of  land  outside  its 
thorn  fence,  of  which  no  indication  sometimes 
exists  on  the  ground,  the  boundary  of  which 
should  be  shown  by  a dotted  line  and  a separate 
number,  but  which  is  easily  overlooked. 

With  regard  to  the  rails  of  tramways,  if  the 


public  road  is  referenced  as  “ public  road  and 
tramway,”  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to- 
show  them,  and  on  the  G-in.  scale  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  so;  but  when  the  25-in  scale- 
is  employed  it  may  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be  inserted. 

Tho  lino  of  works,  and  how  it  should  bo- 
marked  on  tho  plan,  have  now  to  be  conaidered'. 
If  a railway,  a full  line  representing  the  centre 
line  will  be  marked  throughout,  with  the  limits- 
of  deviation  shown  by  a dotted  line  on  each, 
side;  there  is  no  Standing  Order  to  compel  the- 
words  ” centre  line  of  railway  ” to  be  marlced 
on  this  line,  and  many  engineers  omit  it  alto- 
gether; it  is,  however,  desirable,  to  insert  it  on 
the  first  sheet,  and  sometimes  it  is  written  on. 
every  sheet  of  the  plan.  ” Limit  of  deviation”" 
should  be  marked  on  each  sheet  on  both  sides, 
of  the  line.  If  it  is  desired  to  exclude  a road 
or  field,  the  dotted  lino  of  the  limits  must  bo 
taken  close  to  the  fence  which  bounds  it,  witliirh 
the  adjoining  field,  which  is  numbered  and 
i-eforenced.  The  distances  must  be  marked  ir> 
miles  and  furlongs  from  tho  commencement,, 
which  should  be  marked  ‘‘Commencement  of 
railway,”  and  at  the  end  of  the  line  ” Termina- 
tion of  railway”  should  be  written,  and  the- 
total  length,  in  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains,, 
should  also  be  added.  Some  engineers,  how- 
ever, are  in  tho  habit  of  omitting  this  latter,, 
considering  its  insertion  on  the  section  a suffi- 
cient compliance  with  Standing  Orders  : indeed,, 
the  author  is  of  opinion  that  no  allegation  could 
be  sustained  in  the  case  of  its  being  omitted 
altogether,  as  there  is  no  Standing  Order  which, 
requires  the  total  length  to  be  so  written.  AIL 
curves  not  exceeding  one  mile  radius,  must  bo 
marked  with  a memorandum  of  the  length  of 
the  radius,  in  furlongs  and  chains  on  the  plan. 
Some  engineers  mark  a mile  curve,  as  ” Radius,, 
eight  furlongs,”  or  one  mile,  whilst  others  omit- 
it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  prove  an  allegation  on  this- 
point;  it  is,  however,  desirable  to  insert  it.  The- 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  curves- 
are  now  often  marked,  especially  -when  the 
jffans  are  drawn  to  a large  scale;  but  there- 
appears  to  be  no  obligation  to  insert  this  in- 
formation. Tunnelling,  if  any  occurs  on  the- 
liue,  must  be  marked  on  the  jdan  by  a dotted 
line,  the  word  “tunnel”  should  also  be  written- 
along  it.  Covered  way,  however,  must  rot  be 
so  indicated. 

Diversions  of  roads  come  next  in  order.  Any 
such  are  shown  by  two  dotted  lines,  indicating: 
the  width  of  the  road  ; the  words  “ road  diver- 
sion ” must  be  written  at  the  spot.  No  centre- 
lines are  needed  in  these  cases. 

We  come  now  to  junctions.  Here  it  is  requisite 
to  show  the  course  of  tho  existing  or  authorisec? 
line  of  railway  for  800  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
point  of  junction,  and  a dotted  lino  indicating 
the  centre  line  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
words,  “ Course  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,’'" 
or  whatever  tho  lino  maybe,  must  be  writtea 
as  well  along  it.  All  descriptions  of  railways: 
should  also  be  written  in  full,  thus  : — “ London,. 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,”  not,  “ L.  C. 

D.  Ry.”  If  the  line  joined  is  not  tho  main  line 
of  the  company,  the  name  of  the  branch  should 
be  added,  thus ; — “Loudon  and  South-Westera 
Railway,  Sidraouth  Branch.”  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  the  lines  of  rails  of  the  railway 
with  which  a junction  is  effected. 

When  enlarged  jffans  become  necessary,  to- 
give  details  and  numbers,  as  with  a small  scale- 
general  plan  they  often  will,  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  placed  on  the  same  sheet  as  the- 
general  plan.  In  1863  it  was  decided  that  all 
the  numbers  must  be  placed  on  tho  genera) 
plan,  and  that  they  must  not  be  referred  to  an 
enlargement.  This  has  been  reversed  for  some- 
time, and  the  numbers  may  now  bo  placed  on 
the  enlarged  plan.  This  should  be  entitled, 
“Diagram  showing  Numbers”  (or  “Niimbers- 
aud  Details,”  as  tho  case  may  be),  at  5 miles 
3 furlongs,  or  whatever  else  the  correct  mileage- 
may  be,  on  this  enlargement,  which  must  have 
a proper  scale  attached.  “ Centre  line  of  rail- 
way ” and  “Limit  of  deviation”  must  be 
written,  but  the  mileage  and  the  radii  of  curves 
having  been  inserted  on  the  general  plan,  n:^e(} 
not  be  repeated.  With  regard  to  the  nuraber- 
iag,  it  is  not  desirable  to  insert  braces,  as  was. 
formerly  almost  the  universal  custom,  and  is 
still  very  commonly  followed,  as  the  omission 
of  one  may  lead  to  an  allegation. 

When  a new  road  or  street  is  to  be  con- 
structed, it  must  be  duly  marked  on  the  plan  by 
dotted  lines  on  tho  sides,  and  a full  centre  line  ; 
on  this  latter,  “Centre  line  of  new  street,” 
should  be  written,  and  “Lino  of  frontage” 
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along  the  dotted  lines  at  the  sides.  When  the 
section  refers  to  a datum  point  on  the  plan,  this 
should  bo  so  marked,  and  the  words,  “ Point  for 
datum”  written  at  the  spot.  County  and 
pai'ish  boundaries  have  also  to  be  shown, ^ and 
the  name  of  the  county  and  p.arish  duly  written 
in  their  proper  places. 

In  plans  for  tramway  schemes,  particular  caro 
must  be  taken  to  show  the  narrow  places  in  the 
streets,  if  any,  which  had  been  previously 
alluded  to  in  the  notice.  Dock,  waterwork, 
river  imjjrovement,  and  other  similar  plans 
require  no  special  mention,  as  the  rules  before 
mentioned  arc  followed  where  they  apply. 

The  tidal  waters  on  one  of  the  deposited  plans 
{in  the  case  where  the  work  is  situated  on  tidal 
lands)  must  be  coloured  blue,  and  marked  “ Tidal 
waters,”  for  deposit  at  the  Harbour  Depart- 
ment, Board  of  Trade,  and  on  such  plans,  if 
they  include  any  bridso  across  tidal  waters,  the 
span,  and  headway  of  the  nearest  bridges  above 
and  below  the  proposed  site  must  be  marked. 

Having  considered  the  preparation  of  the 
plans,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  form 
in  which  the  accompanying  sections  have  to  be 
•furnished  in  order  to  comply  with  the  standing 
orders. 

The  section  must  be  drawn  to  .the  same 
horizontal  scale  as  the  jdan,  and  to  a vertical 
scale  of  not  less  than  100  ft.  to  an  inch,  but 
larger  scales,  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  the 
plan,  are  generally  used.  The  height  of  every 
embankment,  and  the  depth  of  every  cutting, 
ias  to  be  duly  marked  ; and  the  datum  horizon- 
tal line  must  bo  the  same  throughoxit  the  whole 
length  of  the  work,  or  any  branch,  and  must  be 
referred  to  some  fixed  point  stated  in  writing 
on  the  section  near  some  part  of  the  Avork,  and 
in  the  case  of  a canal,  navigation,  road,  or  rail- 
Avny,  near  one  of  the  termini. 

In  the  case  of  a railway  forming  a junction 
■with  au  existing  line,  the  level  of  the  rails  at  the 
junction  is  generally  taken.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  an  absolute  fixed  point,  as  the  level  varies 
from  time  to  time  with  the  packing  the  sleepers, 
but  custom  has  sanctioned  this  datum,  which 
is  generally  described  in  the  follorving  or 
■similar  terms : — Datum  line  132'27  ft.  below  the 
upper  surface  of  rails  of  the  Great  Western 
Eailway  at  the  point  of  junction  therewith 
marked  X the  ]ilau.  Where  the  line  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  lines  it  rvill  be  suffi- 
cient tOAvrito  “ Datum  same  as  raihvay  Xo.  1 ” 
{or  AA’b.atever  the  number  may  be)  on  the  datum 
■of  the  other  lines.  This  Avas  not  so  at  one  time  ; 
a separate  datum  point  near  the  termination  of 
the  line  itself  being  required,  and  this  AA-as  a 
great  convenience,  as  Avhen  a lino  is  several 
miles  in  length,  it  may  be  requisite  to  check 
the  levels  through  the  estate  of  an  opposing 
landowner,  to  level  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
datum  point  at  the  far  end.  At  this  point  of 
junction,  ” Conniioncement  of  railway  junction 
with  Great  Western  Railway,  level  unaltered” 
should  be  Avritten,  and  “ line  corresponding  Avith 
upper  surface  of  rails”  shouhl  be  inserted  once 
at  the  commencement  of  the  line. 

The  distances  on  the  datum  line,  must  be 
marked  in  miles  and  furlongs,  to  correspond 
with  those  on  the  centre  line  on  the  plan,  AvJiilst 
” Termination  of  railway,”  and  the  total  length 
in  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains,  must  be  added  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  The  gradients  must  be 
marked  with  heights  from  the  datum  at  each 
change,  and  the  heights  of  the  railway  over,  or 
depth  under,  roads,  railways,  canals,  or  navigable 
rivers,  Avith  the  span  and  height  of  the  arches 
of  all  bridges  and  viaducts  marked ; level 
crossings,  if  any,  must  also  bo  noted,  and  if  the 
level  of  the  road  is  to  remain  unaltered,  it  must 
4)0  so  written  on  the  section. 

The  extreme  heights  of  cuttings  and  banks, 
over  5 ft.,  must  also  bo  Avritten,  and  tunnelling 
■duly  shown,  the  Avord  ” Tunnel,”  Avith  the  length 
in  yards,  being  inserted,  as  must  also  be  done  in 
the  case  of  a A-iaduct,  Avhilst  the  heights  and 
•depths  of  banks  and  cuttings  at  each  end  must 
be  given  in  figures.  At  the  point  of  junction 
the  gradients  of  the  line  joined  must  be  indi- 
cated for  SOO  yards  on  each  side  of  the  point  of 
junction.  This  is  generally  done  by  a dotted 
line,  there  being  no  necessity  to  insert  a datum 
line. 

The  mode  in  AA'hich  the  cross-sections  are  to 
be  prepared  is  fully  described  in  the  Standing 
Orders,  and  the  only  point  requiring  attention  is 
a recent  decision,  Avhich,  until  it  is  generally 
known,  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  numerous 
allegations.  This  is,  that  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion of  the  present  road  is  not  to  be  taken  at  the 
steepest  point,  within  the  200  yards  on  each 
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side  of  the  line,  but  between  the  points  Avithiu 
AA'hich  the  road  is  to  be  altered.  Such  is  the 
form  in  Avhich  sections  have  to  be  prepared  for 
deposit,  under  the  Standing  Orders.  These 
plans  and  sections  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
book  of  reference,  containing  the  names  of  the 
OAvners,  lessees,  and  occupiers,  but  its  prepara- 
tion does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
engineer. 

The  author  has  been  thus  minute  in  describing 
the  form  in  AA’hich  plans  and  sections  are  pre- 
pared, as  it  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  the 
engineer  to  see  that  his  plans  will  comply  with 
Standing  Orders,  and  also  in  the  hope  that 
membci'3  will  contribute,  in  the  discussion, 
examples  of  difficult  points  decided  by  the 
examiners,  and  so  aid  in  the  compilation  of  a 
list  of  precedents  that  Avill  be  of  the  utmost 
value,  especially  to  the  young  engineer  called 
on  for  the  first  time  to  prepare  a set  of  plans 
for  some  important  public  work  Avhich  he  knoAvs 
AA’ill  be  strongly  opposed. 

The  plans,  sections,  and  book  of  reference, 
Avith  Gazette  notice,  having  been  duly  deposited, 
not  omitting,  in  the  case  of  railway  Bills,  the 
1-inch  Ordnance  map  Avith  the  line  of  railway 
marked  thereon,  Avhich  have  to  he  deposited 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  or 
counties,  and  at  the  Private  Bill  Office,  the 
other  deposits  in  order  ai’e, — on  December  17th, 
a printed  copy  of  the  Bill  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  ; on  December  2l9t, 
the  petition  for  the  Bill,  with  Bill  annexed,  in 
the  Private  Bill  Office  ; on  December  Slst,  list 
of  owners,  lessees,  and  occujners,  and  the  engi- 
neer’s estimate.  The  form  in  Avhich  this  latter 
lias  to  be  prepared  is  duly  specified,  and  calls 
for  no  particular  remark.  It  will,  however,  be 
found  well  worth  the  trouble  to  prepare  sketches 
and  take  out  the  quantities  of  the  various 
works  proposed  to  be  constructed,  as  an  esti- 
mate so  prepared,  and  based  on  prices  for 
similar  work,  paid  by  the  engineer,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  overthrow.  This  completes  the  list 
of  documents  required  to  bo  deimsited,  and 
brings  us  to  the  second  stage  of  the  subject, 
the  procedure  in  Parliament. 

The  examiners  commence  their  sittings  on 
January  18th,  and  memorials  complaining  of 
non-compliance  with[the  Standing  Orders  have 
to  be  presented  before  the  date  given  in  the 
rules  issued  by  the  examiners.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined to  oppose  on  Standing  Orders,  the  plan, 
section,  nnd  hook  of  reference  are  subjected  to 
a critical  scrutiny,  and  allegations  are  laid 
against  any  inaccuracy  or  misdescription  that 
can  be  detected.  Having  so  fully  discussed  the 
preparation  of  the  Parliamentary  plans,  it  is 
needless  to  dAvell  further  on  this  stage  of  the 
Bill.  If  the  examiner  reports  the  Standing 
Orders  are  complied  with,  the  Bill  is  ready  for 
the  next  stage;  but  if  otherwise,  it  is  ‘‘sent 
upstairs  ” before  the  Standing  Order  Committee, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  the  errors  are  not  of 
much  iin]iortance,  the  Standing  Orders  are  dis- 
pensed with,  but  if  othcrAA’isc  the  Bill  is  tliroAvn 
out,  Avhich  brings  its  career  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. 

Assuming  Standing  Orders  safely  passed,  the 
Bill  is  now  read  a first  and  second  time  in  the 
House,  and  referred  to  a select  committee. 
Sometimes,  hoAvever,  a Bill  Avhich  needlessly 
interferes  Avith  great  private  interests,  for  a 
doubtful  public  advantage  is  throAvn  out  on  the 
second  reading,  if  its  opponents  can  imistcr  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  ; but  this  case 
seldom  occurs. 

In  18t)5  an  attempt  was  made  to  ease  the 
labours  of  committees,  in  shortening  the  time 
required  for  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
a Bill,  by  constituting  a court  of  referees,  to 
inquire  into  ‘‘the  engineering  details  of  the 
undertaking,  the  efficiency  of  the  works  for  the 
proposed  object,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
estimate,”  but  it  was  found  that  those  courts, 
Avhilst  raising  a cloud  of  technical  engineering 
objections,  Avhich  practically  presented  no  diffi- 
culty, but  yet  obscured  the  merits  of  the  Avork, 
doubled  the  .labour  of  the  inquiry,  as  the  same 
questions  wei’e  gone  into  again,  xinder  other 
names,  before  the  committee,  and  the  result 
being  the  reverse  of  Avhat  Avas  anticipated. 
They  Avere  abolished  after  a feAv  years’  trial. 
The  Bill  now  comes  before  the  committee,  who 
have  had  preAuously  presented  to  them  the 
petition  containing  the  defects  the  petitioners 
allege,  and  in  which  they  pray  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  Bill. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  of  a raihvay  Bill, 
promoted  to  supply  accommodation  to  a town 
distant  a feAv  miles  from  the  railway  system 


■with  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  connected,  and  1 
Avhich  runs  for  some  miles  through  the  estate  of  t 
a large  landowner,  and  Avithin  a short  distance  of  f 
his  residence,  Avho  has  petitioned  against  the  Bill.  . 

The  promoters  open  the  case,  and  their 
counsel’s  speech  and  the  evidence  are  principally 
directed  against  the  allegations  contained  in  the  ; 
petition.  The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  toAV’n  , 

give  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  a railway  to  i 
them,  and  their  AA-illingness  to  take  shares  in  i 
the  line,  as  a proof  that  they  believe  it  will  pay ; ; 
as  many  landowners  as  Avill  attend  to  support  : 
the  lino  state  the  benefit  it  Avill  be  to  their 
property,  and  evidence  is  also  given  to  prove  ; 
the  extent  of  the  traffic  at  present  existing  : 
between  the  two  towns, — all  this  portion  of  the  ■ 
case  being  directed  to  prove  that  a public  : 
necessity  exists  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  The  engineer  then  gives  his  evidence 
and  details  his  instructions  ho  received  from  ) 
tlie  preliminary  committee,  and  the  reasons  • 
Avhich  induced  him  to  choose  the  line  before 
the  committee  in  preference  to  any  other.  The 
estimates  he  considers  ample,  and  he  has  laid  1 
out  the  line  Avith  as  little  interference  as  possible  ' 
Avith  the  estate  of  the  petitioner,  which  he  con-  • 
siders  Avill  be  much  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
construction  of  the  line.  Other  engineers  con-  • 
firm  this  evidence,  whilst  the  surveyor  considers  • 
there  is  nothing  in  the  petitioning  landowner’s  • 
case  that  cannot  be  fairly  met  by  compensation. 
The  money  arrangements  are  then  gone  into,  , 
and  the  ti’affic  manager  of  the  railway  joined  I 
called,  if  the  line  is  favourable,  A\’ho  states  what  1 
his  directors  Avill  do,  perhaps  Avork  the  line  at  : 
50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  guarantee  the  : 
debentures,  and  he  will  probably  also  state  that  ! 
ho  sees  no  difficulty  in  the  Avay  of  raising  the 
necessary  capital.  This  Avill  close  the  case  for 
the  promoters.  When  the  opponents  open  their  i 
case  and  direct  their  evidence  in  support  of  1 
their  petition  ; in  this  case  they  Avoiild  attempt  1 
to  shoAT  that  no  public  necessity  existed  for  i 
such  an  interference  with  private  property, 
the  traffic  estimates  Avould  be  questioned, 
evidence  would  be  given  that  the  promoters  : 
seriously  underrate  the  damage  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  lino  Avould  do  to  the  estate  in 
question  ; that  its  residential  enjoyment  would 
be  destroyed,  or  seriously  impaired;  that  the  . 
line  is  laid  out  badly  in  an  engineering  point  of 
A'iew;  that  the  estimates  are  totally  insufficient; 
that  no  return  can  ever  be  expected  on  the  i 
capital  expended  ; and  that  if  such  a railway  is 
required,  it  can  be  so  laid  out  as  to  avoid  the  i 
damage  to  the  estate  of  thepetitioner,whil8tpre- 
sontinggreater  conveniences  forthe public.  With  1 

these  A’iews  clearly  before  them,  the  committee  ' 
decide  whether  the  preamble  is  proved  or  not  5 
if  the  former,  the  clauses  are  then  settled,  and  1 
the  Bill  is  through  one  more  stage.  The  com*  i 
mittee  of  the  other  House  now  remains  to  be  ■ 
passed,  where  the  fight,  Avithin  a somewhat 
narrowed  limit,  can  again  be  renewed,  but  if 
successful  hero,  the  Bill  passes  the  third  reading,  ; 
and  then  the  Royal  assent,  when  it  becomes  an  1 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Hucli,  then,  arc  the  stages  through  which  ! 
private  Bills  have  to  pass,  and  it  may  bo  asked  < 
AA’hat, — if  anything, — can  be  done  to  limit  the 
time  and  money  expended,  AA’hich  in  very  many  ; 
cases  amount  to  a most  serious  sura. 

With  regard  to  Standing  Orders,  some  plan ' 
would  seem  to  be  required  which,  Avhilst  1 
insuring  general  accuracy,  would  not  give  rise  ; 
to  the  interminable  and  tedious  reiteration  of  1 
trivial  allegations,  AA’ithAvliich  engineers  have  so  . 
often  to  do,  and  the  formulation  of  a clear  list  • 
of  precedents  given  Avith  authority  is  a deside- . 
ratum  towards  this  end.  As  to  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  its  succeeding  stages,  the  1 
matter  is  one  that  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  1 
committee  itself,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how ' 
an  inquiry  Avhich  has  for  its  object  the  sanction- 
ing or  otherwise  of  a measure  Avhich,  whilst  • 
admittedly  of  great  public  importance,  inter- 
feres, perhaps  necessarily,  with  private  interests' 
of  magnitude,  can  be  concluded  Avithout  full  in- 
vestigation. The  question  is  one  of  great  in- : 
terest,  and  the  author  commends  it  to  the  mem- 1 
hers  of  this  society  in  the  hope  that  some 
practical  suggestions  may  be  made  towards, 
shortening  the  time  consumed  in  these  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries. 


Ventilation  of  Theatres. — Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Son  are  at  present  applying  their 
system  of  ventilation  to  the  new  Grand  Theatre, 1 
which  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Upper-street,' 
Islington. 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  DOME  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — In  giving  you,  in  my  former  letter,  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of  St. 
Paol’s,  I did  not,  I find,  express  myself  as  fully 
and  unmistakably  relative  to  the  dome  as  I 
could  have  •wished,  and  as  its  importance 
demands. 

Permit  me  now  to  any  tliat  I still  adhere  en- 
tirely to  the  scheme  ■which  I quoted  from  my 
paper  of  1S53,  by  which  it  would  he  divided 
neither  by  parallel  circles  nor  meridional  arcs, 
cutting  it  up  into  either  zones  or  vertical  seg- 
ments ; supported  therein  by  the  teaching  of 
nature  in  the  greatest  of  all  domes, — the 
glorious  firmament  above  us,  wherein  its  noc- 
turnal ornaments,  tbo  stars,  every  one  of  w'hich 
differs  from  another  in  glory,  causes  the  orbed 
expanse  the  more  forcibly  to  seize  on  the 
imagination. 

I am,  therefore,  glad  to  find  the  prominent 
ribs  in  Stevens’s  design  meet  with  almost 
general  disapjn-obation.  It  is  to  its  consisting 
of  one  vast  spherical  surface,  hanging  over  the 
void,  expressing  high  human  power  and  energy, 
that  the  dome  in  question  is  indebted  for  it.s 
attributes  of  material  and  moral  sublimity  ; and 
this  highest  of  all  architectural  qualities  the 
vertical  ribs  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing, and  reducing  it  to  the  condition  almost 
of  a dome  on  an  octagonal  base.  Undivided, 
it  is  sublime ; but  cut  it  into  immei'ous 
parts  by  ribs,  and,  though  still  beautiful,  it  will 
bo  no  longer  sublime. 

But  the  views  I have  stated  lead  me  to  ques- 
tion the  projjriety  not  only  of  the  ribs  in 
Stevens’s  design,  but  of  all  the  architectural 
accessories.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  balus- 
trade, which  must  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  “axial  thrones”  are  an 
error  in  the  same  direction,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  as  the  framework  of  Tlioruhill; 
and  that  pilasters  and  pediments  forming 
thrones  have  no  more  business  on  the  surface 
of  the  dome  than  pilasters  and  arches  forming 
arcades;  which  letter  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  dome  but  for  their 
indistinctness,  a.«i3isted  by  the  dense  atmosphere 
o , the  place.  The  thrones  -with  their  colossal 
occupants,  might,  perhaps,  in  themselves  have 
an  imposing  effect  from  beneath,  but  it  would 
bo  at  the  expense  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
dome,  on  the  surface  of  which  they  must  appear 
as  so  many  incisions.  Viewing  most  carefully 
iu  imagination  St.  Paul’s  dome  so  treated,  I 
cannot  couceive  them  otherwise  than  as  marring 
to  its  unity  and  simplicity. 

As  to  the  cai’e  taken  by,  or  attributed  to, 
Stevens  to  tie  the  dome  to  the  drum  below, 
that  is  not  half  so  important  as  pi’eserviii'' 
its  unity,  to  wliicU  no  amount  of  sacrifice  is  too 
much.  Columns  or  pilasters  are  essential  to 
grandeur  below,  and  the  thicker  set  the  better  ; 
but  ribs  corresponding  to,  or  in  recoguitiou  of 
thorn,  are  not  essential  to  the  dome,  which,  like 
a garment  without  seam,  is  most  perfect  in  one 
piece,  ho'R'ever  it  may  differ,  like  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Horae,  the  decoration  of  which, 
such  as  it  is,  is  on  a right  prineijile,  from  wliat 
it  sp.ins.  I believe  tbo  circular  frames,  with 
their  figure-subjects,  are  all  that  is  necessaiy  to 
relieve  the  surface  of  the  dome,  which  should  be 
elsewhere  covered  by  some  species  of  delicate 
Arabesque  giving  complete  repose  to  tho  eye. 

If  human  figures  are  introduced  anywhere 
else,  it  should  bo  only  round  tho  base  of  the 
dome,  where  there  would  be  ample  field  for 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  aud  martyrs,  of 
about  10  ft.  stature.  Tliey  would  have  some- 
thiug  like  the  effect  from  below  of  the  progres- 
sive group  of  the  Pauatbenaic  procession  from 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  They  should  have 
no  cornice,  moulding,  or  other  arcliitectnral 
feature  separating  them  from  the  space  above, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  springing  line 
of  the  dome ; and,  des))ite  the  authority  of  the 
so-oft-cited  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Parma, 
no  backgrounds.  That  example  seems  to  have 
been  held  up  as  a model  merely  because  it  was 
the  work  of  an  eminent  painter,  and  praised  by 
Titian,  who,  of  course,  saw  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
paiuter,  not  of  an  architect.  I readily  admit 
the  greatness  of  Correggio’s  work,  and  can 
point  with  pleasure  to  a far  higher  tinbute  to  it 
than  Titian’s.  Aunibale  Caracci,  tho  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  three  kinsmen  of  that  surname, 
founders  of  the  Bolognese  school,  writing  to  his 
cousin  Ludivico  from  Parma,  says: — “I  went  to 
see  the  grand  cupola  which  you  have  s»  often 
commended  to  me,  and  am  quite  astonished. 


To  observe  so  largo  a composition,  so  well  con- 
trived, and  seen  from  below  with  such  great 
exactness,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  such  judgment, 
such  grace,  aud  colouring  of  real  flesh ; good 
heavens!  nob  Tibaldo,  not  Xicolini,  nor  Ilaf- 
faelle  himself,  can  be  compared  with  him.” 
Further  on,  after  avowing  that  he  would  nob 
exchange  one  of  tho  pictures  ho  had  just  seen 
of  Correggio  for  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raffaelle,  he 
says,  “ I rage,  I weep  to  think  of  the  misfortunes 
of  poor  Antonio  ; so  groat  a man,  if  indeed  he 
were  a man  aud  not  angel  in  tho  flesh.” 

No  higher  praise,  perhaps,  could  bo  bestowed 
on  a painter  or  his  works.  Yet  it  does  not 
render  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Parma  a 
proper  model  for  dome  decoration.  Annibale 
Caracci,  like  Titian,  being  only  a painter,  would 
speak  of  the  work  as  a painter  only,  without 
thinking  of  the  architecture.  If  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  unity  of  tlie  dome,  it  intcr- 
£01x33  with  its  entity,  for  which  no  auiount  of 
pictorial  beauty  can  atone  ; and  does  so,  doubt- 
less, because  Correggio  felt  no  architectural 
solicitude  about  it,  and  cared  only  for  the  best 
display  of  his  own  priceless  painting;  which  had 
perhaps,  however,  been  better  represented  on 
the  frustum  of  a hollow  lofty  cone,  than  on  a 
dome. 

Whether  it  had  or  not  a cathedral  dome, 
though  tho  highest  heaven, — the  heaven  of 
heavens  of  the  jilace, — cannot  be  made  to  repre- 
sent tho  actual  heaven  of  the  blest,  consistently 
with  what  is  duo  to  tho  genius  of  earthly  archi- 
tecture. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  it  is  not  by  any  captions 
spirit  that  I have  been  led  to  make  tho  fore- 
going remarks;  but  solely  by  a consideration  of 
the  more  or  less  grievous  consequences  to  a great 
national  monument,  that  would  result  from  any 
mistake  in  the  treatment  of  its  crowning  and 
noblest  feature.  S.^mukr  Hit-gin's. 


P.S. — Since  penning  the  above  I have  read 
tho  letter  of  “A  Painter”  in  the  Builder  of 
the  17th  inst.,  asserting  the  existence  of  an 
engraving  executed  under  the  eye  of  Sir 
Christopher,  containing  proof  that  he  did  not 
greatly  value  tbo  smooth  uninterrupted  hemi- 
sphere of  the  dome,  which  it  shows  relieved  by 
panels  and  ribs.  Bub  that  engraving  shows,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  afterwards  set  as  little 
value  on  the  panels  and  ribs,  since  be  allowed 
them  to  be  effaced  ; aud,  consequently,  that  he 
had  no  very  distinct  idea  how  the  dome  should 
be  finished.  It  suggests,  I think,  the  possi- 
bility of  architects  of  the  present  day,  with  the 
additional  light  of  two  centuries  of  architectural 
history,  attaining  a truer  conceptiou  of  what 
is  due  to  the  dome  than  its  constructor  himself 
had  reached. 

That  Wren,  with  his  fondness  for  angular 
geometrical  forms,  and  his  sound  judgment, 
approved  of  the  noblest  geometrical  aud  archi- 
tectural feature  of  his  great  work  being  put 
into  masquerade,  and  made  to  wear  the 
semblance  of  another  inferior  and  complex 
feature,  no  amount  of  evidence  seems  to  me 
sufficient. 

As  to  Correggio,  whatever  he  has  been  con- 
sidered by  painters,  his  practice  at  decoration 
I’an  counter  to  the  principles  of  architecture ; 
principles  which  guided  Giotto  in  tho  decora- 
tion of  his  Chapel  at  Padua,  and  Slichelangelo 
in  the  ceiliug  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  His  extra- 
ordinary mastery  of  chiaroscuro  led  hinr  to  give 
to  his  pictures  an  air  of  space  ami  depth  which, 
mocking  all  limitations,  annihilates  the  archi- 
tecture it  is  intended  to  adorn.  S.  H. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE. 

Mr.  Henkv  F.\i.ia,  Assoc.-Meui.  Inst.  C.E., 
read  an  interesting  paper  entitled  “ Portland 
Cement  and  Concrete,”  before  the  members  of 
tho  Southend  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  19th  inst.  After  describing 
Portland  cement  and  its  manufacture,  the 
lecturer  passed  on  to  treat  of  methods  of 
cement  testing,  as  to  which  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing short  specification  to  insure  the  delivery 
of  a true  Porland  cement : — 

SPECIFIC.VTION  FOR  THE  DELn'ERY  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 

1.  Finetiess.—To  be  such  that  the  cement  will  ail 
pass  a sieve  having  625  holes  to  the  square  inch,  and 
leave  only  10  per  cent,  of  residue  when  sifted 
through  a sieve  having  2,500  holes  to  the  s-juare 
inch. 

2.  Weight  per  striked  bushel  to  be  not  more  than  ■ 

116  lb.,  nor  less  than  110  lb.  | 


3.  Specihe  gravity  to  be  between  3'00  and  3'05. 

4.  Sef. — A pat  made  with  the  raiiiitnum  quantity 
of  water  to  set  in  not  less  than  three  hours,  nor  take 
more  than  six  hours.  Tho  increase  in  temperature 
during  setting  not  to  be  more  than  five  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

5.  Tensile  Strength. — Briquettes  which  have  been 
placed  iu  water  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  after 
gauging,  to  carry  at  tho  expiration  of  seven  days 
400  lb.  per  square  inch  without  fracture,  and  at  tho 
expiration  of  twenty-eight  days  from  gauging  to 
have  increased  in  strength  at  least  25  per  cent. 

6.  E.cpansioii  or  Coiitraclion. — Pats  left  in  air  or 
placed  in  water  to  show  no  cracks  or  other  signs  of 
deviation  in  form  at  tho  expiration  of  seven  days 
from  ganging. 

7.  Colour. — The  cement  to  be  of  a cold  grey 
colour,  and  when  gauged  to  show  no  change  if  left  in 
either  air  or  water. 

If  a quicker  or  slower  • setting  cement  is 
re<iiured,  the  weight  aud  tensile  strength  must, 
of  course,  be  varied  in  accordance  with  those 
requirements,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  apparatus  which  is  to  bo  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  tests  must  be  mentioned,  other- 
wise difficulties  may  occur  even  though  the 
cement  may  bo  of  tho  required  quality. 

Proceeding  to  treat  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, the  lecturer  observed  that  the  production 
of  a good,  sound,  aud  economical  concrete,  is 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  a proper  propor- 
tion between  tho  large  and  small  aggregate  and 
tho  cement,  in  oi'dor  that  all  interstices  between 
the  larger  aggregate  may  be  filled  by  the 
smaller  aggregate  and  cement,  so  that  each 
piece  of  aggregate  is  surrounded  with  cement  j 
and  as  the  eenieub  is  more  expensive  than  tho 
aggregate,  no  more  cement  should  be  used  than 
is  snllicieut  for  this  purpose.  A concrete  may 
thus  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  parts,  an 
aggregate  and  a matrix,  the  aggregate  being 
the  larger  pieces  which  are  united  by  the  matrix 
composed  of  the  cement  and  sand,  or  cemenc 
and  tho  fine  jiarticles  of  the  same  material  as 
the  aggregate  used  : thus,  a concrete  composed 
of  shingle  would  have  sand  added,  which  would 
be  formed  into  a mortar  or  matrix  uniting  the 
shingle ; while  in  the  case  of  a concrete  com- 
posed of  a crushed  stone,  tho  matrix  would  be 
composed  of  the  cement  and  tho  stone  dust, 
which  would  unite  tho  larger  pieces  of  atone. 
The  proportion  of  cement  used  to  the  aggre- 
gate must  depend  on  the  natm*e  of  the  work 
for  which  tbo  concrete  is  required,  and  the 
strength  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain ; on  the 
size  and  form  of  tho  aggregate,  and  on  the  pro- 
portion which  the  larger  aud  smaller  aggregate 
bear  to  each  other,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  aggregate  used.  To  determine  this  propor- 
tion, it  is  usual  to  fill  a bucket  or  other  measure 
with  tho  larger  aggregate,  aud  theu  fill  it  up 
with  water,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  bucket 
Vr'ill  represent  the  amount  of  matrix  necessary 
to  make  the  concrete  solid,  the  matrix  being 
composed  of  the  cement  and  fine  aggregate,  the 
proportions  of  which  maybe  determined  by  tho 
requirements  of  the  case  and  the  proportion  of 
the  fine  and  large  aggregate,  which  may  he 
ascertained  iu  a similar  manner.  For  many 
purposes  of  concrete  laid  in  situ  twelve  of 
aggregate  to  one  of  cement  is  sufficient,  and 
the  Docks  at  Chatham  -have  been  principally 
formed  of  concrete  in  this  proportion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  face,  9 in.  or  10  in.  thick, 
which  is  composed  of  a better  concrete.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  that  such  a small  pro- 
portion of  cement  should  give  the  desired 
strength,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
the  larger  aggregate  is  separated  from  the 
finer,  the  constructive  strength  of  the  concrete 
is  represented  by  certain  large  aggregate  united 
by  a matrix  or  mortar,  which  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  about  five  to  one, — a mortar  which 
is  strong  enough  for  almost  any  purpose.  This 
example  shows  the  economy  in  the  use  of 
cement  over  a lime  concrete,  for  whereas  a lime 
concrete,  for  a foundation,  for  instance,  would 
have  to  be  composed  of  at  least  one  of  lime  to 
four  of  aggregate,  a considerably  stronger 
concrete  would  be  produced  Tvith  one  of  Port- 
land cement  to  eight  of  aggregate,  and  the  cost 
would  be  found  to  be  much  about  the  same; 
but  as  the  cement  concrete  has  a greater 
strength,  a lesser  thickness  would  bo  necessary, 
aud  consequently  an  economical  result  would  bo 
obtained. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the 
process  recently  patented  by  him  for  accelerating 
the  hardening  of  concrete,  by  which  concrete 
made  in  the  form  of  paving  slabs,  sills,  orna- 
mental panelling,  Ac.,  can  be  put  to  its  respec- 
tive uses  when  only  two  or  three  days  old. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THEATRES. 

SlE, — Prom  an  observation  made  by  Mr. 
Aler.  Grabam,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
letter  in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  the  public 
might  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  not  yet  framed  any  regu- 
lations for  the  construction  of  theatres.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Board  drew  up 
a code  of  regulations  as  far  back  as  the  2nd  of 
May,  1879,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  1878, 
the  Act  giving  the  Board  jurisdiction  over 
theatres.  These  regulations,  which  prescribe 
a minimum  width  for  staircases,  corridors, 
passages,  &c.,  and  generally  control  the  con- 
struction and  materials  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  theatres,  are  still  in  force,  and  all 
theatres  built  since  the  year  1879  have  been 
constructed  in  accordance  with  these  regula- 
tions. 

Recent  diasters  to  theatres  abroad  having 
directed  the  attention  of  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  theatres  to  the  necessity 
of  revising  the  regulations  in  force  for  the  con- 
struction of  theatres,  which  were  found  in  many 
instances  to  have  become  obsolete,  fresh  and 
more  stringent  regulations  wore  framed  in  the 
course  of  last  year  by  the  municipalities  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Continent.  The  Board 
have  obtained  translations  of  these  new  regula- 
tions, and  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
present  regulations  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Board.  John’  Herb. 


EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  SURVEYORS' 
INSTITUTION. 

Of  the  candidates  who  had  pi*esented  them- 
selves for  the  Preliminary  Examination  held  on 
the  23rd  and  24th  ult.,  the  following  passed  the 
examination,  and  have  been  enrolled  by  the 
Council  as  Students  of  the  Institution,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  John  Arnott,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk; 
Harry  Barratt,  Stourbridge ; Robert  Alan 
Benson,  Clifton;  Walter  de  Hoghton  Birch, 
Woottou-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire ; Herbert 
Wilson  Buck,  Worcester;  Frank  Wellington 
Carter,  Salisbury;  Henry  Copley  Clark,  Dork- 
ing; Bernard  Simon  Dunning,  Warwick-sqnare; 
Sydney  Newton  Glass,  Cliiswick  ; William 
Timothy  Hall,  Maidstone  ; Sidney  Pryce  Hard- 
ing, St.  Albans,  Herts;  William  Vincent  Jull, 
Streathani  Hill ; Arthur  Herbert  Kerr,  Crook- 
ham,  Farnhain ; John  Henry  Mead,  Balcombe, 
Hayward's  Heath ; Edward  Mixer,  Shepherd’s 
Bush ; James  Pennington,  Newbold-on-Avon, 
Rugby;  Philip  Edward  Pilditch,  Richmond, 
Surrey ; John  Baseley  Selby,*  Mornington- 
road,  Regent’s  Park ; John  Henry  Tiffen, 
Kingston-upon-Hull ; James  Brnce  Watson, 
Tetsworth,  Oxon ; Thomas  Willard,  Rugby ; 
and  Percival  Wraight,  Anerley,  S.E. 

Higher  examinations,  qualifying  for  the 
classes  of  professional  Associates  and  Fellows, 
will  be  held  in  the  month  of  April  next. 


PROGRESS  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

In'  the  course  of  a lecture  on  this  subject  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  15th 
inst.,  the  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.H.S., 
said, — The  growth  of  business  since  the  tele- 
graphs have  been  acquired  by  the  State  is 
enormous : 126,000  messages  per  week  have 
grown  to  an  average  of  603,000 ; but  the  mileage 
of  wire  has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion,  the  excess  of  traffic  having 
been  provided  for  by  the  great  improvements 
made  in  the  working  capacity  of  the  apparatus. 
In  1873,  the  average  number  of  messages  per 
mile  of  wire  was  147,  it  is  now  256.  It  is  in ' 
press  work  that  the  greatest  increase  has  taken 
place  ; 5,000  words  per  day  at  the  time  of  the 
companies,  have  grown  to  934,154  words  per 
day  now.  340,966,344  words  of  press  matter 
were  delivered  in  the  year  ending  Slst  March 
1882. 

The  development  of  railways  has  necessitated 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  telegraphs 
required  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  travelling 
public,  and  while  27,000  miles  of  wire  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were  used  for 
that  purpose  in  1869,  at  the  end  of  December, 
1882,  the  total  had  increased  to  69,000  miles, 
equipped  with  15,702  instruments,  against  4,423 
in  1869. 


* Passed  st  the  he«d  of  the  list. 


The  growth  of  business  is  equally  discernible 
in  the  great  Cable  Companies.  In  1871,  the 
number  of  messages  dealt  with  by  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  was  186,000;  in  1881,  it 
was  720,000.  This  growth  is  equally  striking 
in  all  civilised  countries,  and  even  in  Japan, 
2,223,214  messages  were  despatched,  of  which 
98  per  cent,  were  in  the  native  tongue.  The 
mode  of  transacting  the  trade  of  the  world  has 
been  revolutionised,  and  while  wars  have  been 
rendered  less  possible,  their  conduct  has  been 
expedited,  and  their  penalties  alleviated. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Queen’s  College,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick,  at 
which  Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  of  Kidderminster, 
delivered  a lecture  on  “ Some  Errors  of  Con- 
struction,” illustrating  the  subject  by  a series 
of  drawings.  Messrs.  Morgan,  Bailey,  Jones, 
Cleve,  Mantel,  Scruton,  and  P.  Cross  (hon.  sec.) 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued,  and 
supported  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Gething  considered  the  erection  of  an 
ordinary  building,  and  following  it,  step  by 
step,  pointed  out  errors  which  had  come  under 
his  observation  : — — Necessity  for 
a uniformly  yielding  bottom,  and  spreading  of 
the  load ; invert  arches,  their  utility  and  best 
form  ; useless  if  they  do  not  spread  load  better 
than  the  wall  with  its  ordinary  bond  would  do 
it,  should  be  in  cement  because  their  duty  com- 
mences at  once.  TYniis. — Defects  of  incon- 
gruous materials ; 'metnods  of  dealing  there- 
with considered  ; instances  of  failure  ; injury 
by  plugging.  Floors. — Trimmer  arches  ; danger 
of  lire.  Roof. — Necessity  of  tie  ; disadvantage 
of  severing  the  wall-plate  ; king-post  trusts ; 
parallelogram  of  forces  as  shown  therein  ; 
the  load  being  known,  a scale  made  on  one 
of  the  struts  (extended)  with  which  to 
measure  the  resultant  strain  on  the  king-pin, 
thrust  at  foot  of  principal  rafter,  cross  strain 
on  tie-beam,  occasioned  by  footing  the  principal 
rafter  off  the  wall.  Roof  coveriiuj.^i. — Tiles  and 
slates ; proper  pitch  and  lap  ; necessity  for 
bedding  tiles,  — bedding  should  not  extend 
below  the  lap,  because  of  retaining  moisture. 
Gutters. — -Lead,  zinc,  and  iron;  necessity  for 
providing  for  expansion;  drips  in  lead  and  zinc; 
sockets  in  iron ; failures  instanced, — in  one  of 
which,  a wall  coping,  eighteen  consecutive 
lengths  were  broken,  by  compression,  at  fixed 
standards.  But  out  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  lengths  not  one  was  broken  except  at 
standards.  Beavis.  — Compound  and  truss 
beams,  joists  a source  of  weakness;  loss  of 
elasticity  and  strength  in  Hitch-plated  beams ; 
tension  - trussed  floor -beams,  unfit  to  carry 
machinery  because  of  their  want  of  rigidity ; 
difficulty  of  getting  dissimilar  materials  to  act 
in  unison;  homogeneous  beams  recommended. 
Joiners’  work. — Necessity  for  allowance  of 
shrinkage  of  panels,  and,  where  exposed  to 
damp,  for  expansion  also  ; common  failures  and 
defects  noticed  ; si^ringing  moulding  into  panels; 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  bolexion  mouldings; 
split  panels,  &c. 


THE  TEACHING  AT  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  following  letter  is  one  among  others  that 
have  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  and 
will  explain  itself.  We  shall  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject in  uor  next  : — 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  the  8th 
inst.,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
existing  Science  and  Art  classes  available  in 
this  district  upon  the  industry  in  which  I am 
engaged  (interior  decoration  in  its  various 
branches),  I have  to  state  my  opinion  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  Although  a general  advance  has  been  made 
daring  the  last  thirty  years,  both  in  the  taste  of 
the  public  demand  and  in  the  design  of  objects 
produced,  there  is  still  a lamentable  want  of 
sound  technical  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  decorative  art,  particularly  as 
applied  to  decorative  painting. 

The  advance  made  is  probably  due  to  several 
causes. 

1.  The  opportunity  of  comparison  afforded  by 
international  exhibitions,  and  by  the  increased 
facilities  for  foreign  trade  and  travel. 

12.  The  establishment  of  museums  and  the 
exhibition  of  collections  of  applied  art. 


3.  The  establishment  of  Science  and  Art 
classes. 

4.  The  influence  of  a few  earnest  and  enter- 
prising artists  and  employers. 

The  weak  point  in  the  advance  is,  that  it  is- 
not  accompanied  by  any  extended  knowledgo 
of  art ; nor  by  such  a sound  knowledge  of 
style  as  to  facilitate  healthy  criticism;  nor, 
in  tho  case  of  decorative  painting,  is  it  accom- 
panied by  any  advance  in  technical  facility  of 
execution.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
student  in  the  schools  of  art  with  any  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  how  to  paint  ornament  for 
interior  decoration,  nor  have  tho  masters  and 
teachers  themselves  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
instructing  them.  In  the  schools  of  art  the 
masters  are  interested  in  the  encouragement  of 
those  studies  which  secure  prizes  or  grants. 
The  present  tendency  of  the  departmental 
system  is  to  encourage  the  preparation  of  prize- 
winning drawings  or  other  woi'ks,  often  at  great 
sacrifice  of  time.  Still-life  painting  receivea 
too  much  attention  and  reward.  There  is  a 
general  want  of  training  in  rapid  freehand 
drawing  of  ornament  on  a large  scale. 

(2.)  As  to  tho  means  of  rendering  the  schools 
of  art  more  useful. 

a.  The  schools  should  be  kept  more  closely 
to  their  original  purpose  as  schools  of  design. 
Less  encouragement  should  be  given  to  th& 
special  preparation  of  laboured  prize-drawings, 
and  the  most  valuable  awards  should  be  made 
on  a student’s  collective  work  for  the  year. 

b.  All  Departmental  prizes  should  be  such  as- 
to  assist  an  earnest  student  in  prosecuting  his- 
work, — not  such  as  to  encourage  the  vanity  of 
dilettanti  students. 

c.  The  number  of  petty  prizes  should  be 
diminished,  and  “ local  scholarships  ” and 
“ travelling  studentships  ” multiplied  ; the  local 
scholarships  should  be  attainable  in  the  several 
grades;  and  the  higher-grade  prizes  should  be 
open  to  those  students  only  who  show  pro- 
ficiency in  the  application  of  art  to  decorative 
purposes. 

d.  It  would  not  at  once  be  possible,  but  I 

would  look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  should 
be  the  necessaryqualification  of  any  head  master 
of  more  than  100  students  that  he  should  have 
taken  a travelling  studentship,  and  spent  not 
less  than  three  months  in  the  st\idy  of  decorative 
art  abroad.  I entertain  the  strongest  conviction 
(one  which  is  shared  largely  by  the  principal 
employers  of  art  workmen  in  London),  that  the 
present  system  of  work  in  the  various  schools 
of  art  connected  with  the  department  requires 
extensive  remodelling  before  it  can  render  any 
real  help  of  importance  to  art  workmen  or  their 
employers.  John  G.  Grace. 


THE  PAINTING  AND  DECORATING 
TRADE  AND  ITS  SYSTEM. 

Sir, — It  is  quite  time  that  the  attention  of  the  noliility 
auil  gentry  should  he  drawn  to  the  abore,  and  the  decep- 
tive manner  in  whicb  it  is  carried  on  in  London.  In  an 
excellent  article  in  your  valuable  journal  you  drew  the, 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  present  system  of  drapers’ 
establishments  takuig  to  the  above  trades;  but  there  nt» 
other  firms,  such  as  cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  and 
house-furnishers,  who  profess  to  be  painters  and  deoo» 
rators,  and  even  builders,  and  take  the  work  to  do,  at 
the  Slime  time  knowing  that  they  have  not  one  man  of 
tho  building  trade  in  their  employ.  After  they  olitaiu 
the  contract  or  order  for  the  work,  they  give  it,  or  sublet 
it,  to  what  is  known  as  a trade  shop.  Should  there  be 
any  new  building  or  extensive  alterations,  that  part  i» 
let  to  a building  firm:  by  the  time  the  work  is  liiiished 
there  have  been  three  or  four  fingers  in  the  pie,  wliich 
means  a very  heavy  percentage  above  the  ordinary 
charges  of  a firm  employing  all  their  own  labour.  Two 
or  three  firms  could  be  mentioned  that  take  thousand* 
of  pounds'  worth  of  work  annually;  and  it  is  all 
given  to  one  firm  that  does  Ike  work  of  seven  or  eight 
other  spurious  decorating  est.ablisbiuents.  I am  quite 
aware  that  there  are  several  old-established  cabinet- 
makers,  Ac.,  that  take  the  above  work ; but  they  employ 
all  their  own  labour  under  their  respective  foremen,  witn 
credit  to  tho  firm ; at  the  same  time  I could  mentiou  nearly 
a score  of  these  wrongly-termed  decorators  within  a radius 
of  three  miles  of  Oxford-circus. 

The  profit  that  these  firms  make  by  doing  the  work  in 
this  manner  is  oftentimes  enormous,  and  with  no  serious 
outlay  themselves.  But  my  lords  and  dukes  are  told. 
“ We  keep  a special  staff  of  men  for  that  kind  of  work,  a 
and  it  answers  the  purpose.  I should  like  to  see  or  know 
the  firm  that  keeps  a staS  of  workmen  when  they  have  Bt> 
work  for  them  to  do,  or  that  will  keep  more  cats  than  will 
catch  mice.  A Pooe  P.iixies. 


BLACKMORE  PARK. 

Sib, — As  subscribers  to  your  paper,  we  hope  you  will  find 
room  in  your  next  issue  to  mention  that  the  firm  of  Brom- 
wich, Foster,  & Co.,  mentioned  in  yours  of  the  17th  inst., 
as  the  builders  of  Blackmore  Park,  is  the  same  lirm  as 
Foster  & Dicksee.  When  the  Blackmore  contract  was 
undertaken  the  firm  ica*  Bromwich,  Foster,  & Co. ; when 
it  was  finished  the  firm  was  Foster  A Dicksee. 

Fostbb  a Dicksxb, 
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THE  SANITATION  OP  BUSSIAK  TOWNS. 

The  question  of  sanitation,  so  important  to 
the  densely  populated  cities  of  the  West  of 
Europe,  was  not,  up  to  quite  recently,  one  con- 
cerning which  even  large  Russian  cities  troubled 
themselves  much.  Russian  towns,  as  a rule, 
are  straggling,  and  cover  a large  area.  The 
houses  are  mostly  one  or  at  most  two  stories 
high,  and  a largo  yard  being  attached  to  each 
house,  they  are  built  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  streets  are  very  broad  j in  the  verj' 
centre  of  toums  there  were  (and  in  the  smaller 
towns  there  aro  up  to  the  present  day)  large 
uncultivated  and  unused  spaces.  With  the 
exception  of  St.  Petersburg,  iloscow,  Odessa, 
Kieff,  and  a few  others,  up  to  within  quite 
recent  years  oven  the  larger  cities  had  neither 
pavement  nor  a water  supply.  Even  in  the 
cities  mentioned  (excepting,  again,  Odessa, 
which  may  bo  called  a pattern  Russian  town, 
as  far  as  order  is  concerned)  the  state  of  the 
paving  and  the  supply  of  water  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  All  this  explains  sufficiently  why 
the  subject  of  sanitation  was,  until  lately,  a 
matter  unknown  in  Russian  towns. 

The  question  became  a burning  one  first  for 
St.  Petersburg,  built,  it  is  well  known,  on  avast 
morass,  the  statistics  of  mortality  of  which  are 
BO  abnormal  that,  were  it  not  for  the  continuous 
immigration  from  the  provinces,  it  would  long 
ago  have  been  a deserted  city.  After  a great 
portion  of  the  town  had  been  supplied  -with 
Neva  water,  and  the  use  of  water-closets  had 
become  general,  the  evils  attaching  to  the 
traditional  night-soil  wells  became  more  striking. 
While  subterranean  wooden  or  stone  channels 
exist  for  carrying  off  surface  water  into  the 
Neva,  the  night-soil  accumulated  in  t)ie  wells  is 
daily  moved  out  of  the  city  in  barrels,  and 
deposited  outside  its  boundary.  The  level 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  capital  is 
built  and  the  high  level  of  tlie  underground 
water  present  very  great  difficulties,  and  point 
to  the  pneumatic  system  as  the  only  true 
solution.  An  experimental  station  was,  with 
this  view,  erected  on  Scmyonoff-square,and  trials 
were  made  on  II.  Liernur’s  plan,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  barracks  there.  The  results 
wore  very  satisfactory  ; but,  although  the 
system  tried  found  much  favour,  the  autho- 
rities do  not  appear  to  be  in  a hurry  to  apply  it 
to  the  whole  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  ground, 
seemingly,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  much  com- 
plaint in  some  small  Dutch  towns.  Another 
sanitary  engineer,  M.  Rouroff,  is  also  experi- 
menting in  St.  Petersburg  with  a pneumatic 
system,  differing  from  that  of  Liernur  only  in 
detail.  Thus  ho  does  not  connect  the  street 
sewers  direct  with  the  closets,  but  with  the 
night-soil  wells.  He  also  employs  a steam 
aspirator,  for  creating  a vacuum,  Ac.  ; but 
nothing  definite  has  as  yet  resulted  from  his 
experiments.  The  question  is  consequently 
still  in  the  experimental  and  controversial  stage 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Moscow  has  made  greater  progress  in  this 
respect.  There  it  was  at  once  recognised  that 
the  flushing  system  was  the  most  jn-acticable. 
Preliminary  inquiries  have  been  made  in  detail, 
and  the  city  authorities  are  even  said  to  be  m 
possession  of  a plan  prepared  by  Bauratli 
Hobrecht,  of  Berlin.  But  its  execution  does 
not  seem  to  progress  very  quickly,  for  Priuco 
Dolgoroukou,  the  governor-general,  has  re- 
quested the  centi-al  government  to  take  charge 
of  the  important  question  of  a sewerage  system 
for  Moscow,  and  to  appoint  a commission  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  city,  the 
county  (zemstvo),  the  government,  and  technical 
societies. 

Odessa,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  paved  city  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  and 
which  possesses  a capital  Avater  supply,  ia  also 
the  best  drained  city.  Its  sewers  are  con- 
structed on  the  flushing  principle,  but  it  is  a 
cause  for  regret  that  the  system  cloe.«  not  com- 
prise the  Avhole  of  the  city,  the  outer  parts  of 
the  town  not  being  included  in  the  network  of 
canals.  The  fact  is,  the  system  is  not  obli- 
gatory, each  bonse-ownor  being  free  to  adhere 
to  it  or  to  continue  in  his  house  the  old  abomin- 
able plan  of  cesspools;  in  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, he  has  to  subscribe  to  certain  conditions 
of  a technical  nature.  But  all  the  good 
that  is  effected  by  the  excellent  scAverago  of 
Odessa  is  almost  rendered  nugatory  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  outfall  of  the  main  seAver 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  close  to  the 
public  bathing  establishments ! 

In  the  oldest  of  Russian  cities, — venerable 


Kieff, — serious  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
question  of  canalisation  a few  years  ago,  when 
it  Avas  found  from  the  death-rate  statistics  of 
the  toAvn  (which  is  situated  in  a most  charming 
position  on  the  high  hills  bordering  the  river 
Dnjepr,  here  both  Avicle  and  rapid  in  its  course) 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  Avas  unusually  high, — 
over  38  per  1,000  in  a population  of  nearly 
200,000  souls.  A commission,  consisting  of 
engineers  and  physicians,  was  appointed  by  the 
municipality  in  1870,  Avho  submitted  an  exhaus- 
tive report,  in  which  they  embodied  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: — (1)  That  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  city  was  one  full  of  apprehension. 
(2)  That  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things  must 
be  sought  in  the  pollution  of  the  soil  and  the 
underground  Avater  by  night-soil  wells.  (3) 
That  a flushing  system  is  the  best  mode  of 
cleansing  the  billy  towu  of  Kieff,  although  the 
preparation  of  irrigation  areas  Avould  cause 
difficulties.  (4)  That  the  annual  outlay  for 
keeping  the  sewers  in  order,  and  for  interest  and 
amortisation,  AA-ould  be  less  than  the  present 
cost  of  remoA-al.  (5)  That  a separate  network 
of  sewers  is  to  be  constructed  for  carrying  off 
surface  Avater,  but  only  in  the  principal  streets. 
(6)  That  the  question  of  expense  could  be 
solved  correctly  only  after  the  completion  of 
the  preliminary  works,  but  that  it  might  be 
stated  that  the  total  cost  would  not  be  more 
than  2^  million  roubles  (15  to  20  roubles  per 
head  of  the  population). 

The  toAvn  council  agreed  to  this  report  of  the 
special  commission,  and  ordered  preliminary 
Avorks  to  be  commenced.  During  last  summer 
those  works,  of  a topographical,  geological,  and 
statistical  nature,  AA-ere  actively  prosecuted ; 
and  at  the  present  time  plans  and  tables  are 
being  prepared  Avith  a vieAV  of  di’awing  up  the 
final  project.  Thus  the  matter  of  sewerage  is 
in  a fair  Avay  of  being  settled  at  Kieff.  There 
is,  however,  a laAv  in  Russia  which  forbids  the 
pollution  of  public  Avater-coui'ses.  Noav,  the 
municipality  of  Kieff  is  on  the  point  of  asking 
permission  for  carrying  the  sewage  of  the  town 
to  a certain  distance  beloAV  it,  and  there  con- 
struct an  outfall  into  the  Dujejjr.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  river  has  a velocity  of  0'75 
metre  Avith  a volume  of  Avater  of  over  200  cubic 
mkres  per  second,  and  tliat  its  riparian  popula- 
tion is  very  thinly  scattered,  it  is  thought  tliat 
such  a proposal  AA'ill  carry  no  hidden  danger. 
On  the  other  band,  the  preparation  of  irriga- 
tion areas,  available  only  far  from  the  city  and 
at  a lieight  of  nearly  80  metres  above  the  col- 
lecting basin,  Avould  increase  the  expense  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  may  Avell  be  said  that  the 
next  phase  of  the  canalisation  of  Kieff  depends 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Government,  in  regard 
to  AA’hicli  it  may  bo  said  that  a similar  consent 
Avas  given  in  the  case  of  WarsaAV. 

In  that  city  the  works  for  a system  of  sewer- 
age by  fiusbing,  Avitb  an  outfall  into  the  Vistula, 
are  in  course  of  execution,  after  plans  by  Mr. 
Liudley.  At  Warsaw,  as  elseAvhere,  the  subject 
gave  riso  to  much  discussion,  and  it  remains 
yet  to  be  seen  Avhotber  the  solution  of  the 
question  by  an  outfall  into  the  river  is  the 
correct  one.  Grave  doubts  are  entertained  on 
that  point,  but,  at  any  rate,  WarsaAV  Avill  soon 
have  a rational  system  of  sewerage  in  operation, 
and  defects,  should  there  be  any,  Avill  jArob- 
ably  be  satisfactorily  remedied. 

The  question  of  sanitation  has  been  mooted 
in  several  other  snialler  Russian  toAvns, — at 
Charkoff,  for  instance,  and  elscAvhere ; but  it 
has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  stage  of 
municipal  discussion.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  public  interest  has  been  aroused,  and 
a number  of  engineers  arc  working  hard  to 
keep  it  aliA'e,  to  extend  it,  and  to  cause  it  to 
bear  practical  results.  Lectures  on  the  sanita- 
tion of  tOAvns  arc  being  delivered  in  scientific 
circles  ; the  organs  of  learned  societies  are  full 
of  papers  on  the  subject,  Avhicb  are  partly 
rcjirinted  in  popular  form  in  the  daily  journals ; 
and  everything  is  being  done  to  promote  a 
movetneut  upon  which  depend  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  populations  of  Russian  tOAvns. 

0 are  indebted  for  the  above  particulars 
to  a valued  Gorman  contemporary,  the 
Gfsundheits  Iivjenieur. 


Hygienic  Dress. — An  exhibition  of  hygienic 
dress,  decoration,  and  sanitary  domestic  ap- 
pliances, under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Health  Society,  is  to  be  held  in  June  next, 
in  the  Knightsbridge  Hall.  Miss  Lankester, 
of  44,  Berners-street,  Avill  give  any  informa- 
tion desired. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

705.  W.  Russell,  Pendleton.  Kitchen  ranges 
and  stoves.  Feb.  9,  1883. 

713.  G.  Ermen,  Holcombe.  Fireplaces,  stoves, 
and  grates.  Feb.  9,  1883. 

714.  S.Deards, Harlow.  Apparatus  foxAvarin- 
ing  houses.  Feb.  9,  1883. 

753.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Machinery  for 
saAving,  polishing,  Ac.,  stone  marble,  &c.  (Com. 
by  G.  Westinghouse,  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.)  Feb. 

10,  1883. 

762.  A.  Codd,  London.  Prevention  of  water 
Avaste  and  flushing  cistern.  Fob.  12,  1883. 

803.  W.  Mnllett,  Brierley  Hill.  Construction 
of  walls  for  buildings  to  prevent  damp.  Feb. 

14,  1883; 

813.  H.  Thompson,  Loudon.  Domestic 
stoves  and  grates.  Feb.  14,  1883. 

82G.  W.  Blakely,  Bournemouth.  Preventing 
the  radiation  of  heat  through  the  roofs  of 
houses,  Ac.  Feb.  14,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Fei.  13,  1883. 

4,980.  H.  McRuer,  Glasgow.  Cooking-ranges. 
Oct.  19,  1882. 

5,124.  A.  W.  L.  Reddie,  London.  Alarm-  : 
bells  for  doors,  Ac.  (Com.  by  E.  J.  Masseron, 
Paris.)  Oct.  27,  1882. 

5,301.  R.  G.  Hodgetts,  Birmingham.  Manu- 
facture and  ornamentation  of  metallic  furniture. 
Nov.  G,  1883.  ; 

Feb.  IG,  1333.  ^ 

4,875.  E.  Guattari,  London.  Preventing  the  ■ 
surreptitious  opening  of  doors  and  AvindoAvs.  ' 
Oct.  13,  1883.  ; 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS.  . 

Pablitihed  dui-inj  the  Week  ending  Februarg  17,  1833.  ] 

2,973.  R.  Boyle,  London.  Ventilators  for  i 
buildings,  Ac.  June  22,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

Thia  consists  of  various  arrangements  of  tho  deflectors  I 
in  ventilators.  j 

3,000.  G.  Dawson  and  C.  Butcher,  Thorncliffe.  ^ 
Kitchen  ranges.  Juno  21,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

This  consists  in  making  these  ranges  self-contained  and  | 
independent  of  any  hrickwork,  and  allowing  air  to  pass 
through  the  furnace-door  to  circulate  round  the  oven,  &c. 

3,034.  F.  A.  Bonnefin,  London.  ReceiA-ing 
aud  collecting  excrementitious  and  other  foul  i 
and  waste  solid  and  liquid  matter  in  houses,  Ac. 
June  27, 1832.  Price  Gd.  j 

The  solid  andliquid  matters  are  divided  from  one  another,  , 

and  collected  and  separated  in  a receiver  in  tho  bottom  of  ; 
the  house.  j 

3,090.  H.  Conolly,  London.  Water-Avaste  j 

preventers.  June  30,  1882.  Price  Gd.  I 

The  cistern  is  fitted  with  a syphon  consisting  of  the  dis- 
charge-pipe rising  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  j 
covered  with  a cap  which  forms  the  short  leg,  The  top  of  1 
the  cap  is  enlarged  by  a shoulder  which  prevents  the  i 
water  falling  back  noisily  into  tho  cistern  when  the  flush 
is  ended,  and  a small  pipe  descends  from  this  shoulder  to  ! 
allow  air  to  enter  the  syphon  when  the  flush  ia  nearly  ended,  ; 
and  gradually  to  finish  the  same.  The  displacer  is  a float-  i 
ing  liody  formed  round  a tube  rising  up  in  the  cistern,  1 
and  the  pull  passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  j 
up  through  this  tube,  and  is  connected  to  the  top  of  the  1 
displacer,  When  the  displacer  is  pnlled  down  into  the  > 
water  the  syphonic  action  is  established.  The  supply-pipe  i 
is  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  to  obviate  any  noise  from  | 
the  inrush  of  water.  | 

3,110.  J.  Brownrigg,  Windermere.  Door  I 
furniture.  July  1,  1882.  Price  4cl.  J 

A spring  washer  is  passed  over  the  spindle  on  to  the  . 
adjusting  nut,  and  the  knob  ia  screwed  up  tight  against  it.  ' 

3,116.  E.  V.  Emery,  London.  Venetian 
blinds.  July  1,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  cords  pass  through  pieces  of  indiarubber  attaehed  to 
the  laths,  so  that  when  the  cords  are  pulled  the  latter 
are  lifted,  aud  collect  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom 
of  the  blind.  (Pro.  Pro,) 

3,127.  G.  Hodson,  Loughborougb.  Manu- 
facturer of  artificial  stone  or  concrete.  July  3, 
1SS2.  Price  3d. 

The  stone  is  made  with  Portland  cement  coloured  by 
natural  oxido  of  iron.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,145.  C.  Priestlaud,  Birmingbam.  Rack- 
pulleya  for  blind-cords.  July  4,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  rack-teeth  are  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  carrier  slides 
in  which  the  tooth  of  the  pulley-frame  engages. 

3,1G8.  M.  Kellow,  Merioneth.  Cutting  and 
dressing  stone.  July  5,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  cutters  are  square  bars  of  steel  mounted  on  a disc  i 
which  is  rotated.  (Pro.  Pro.)  , 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co,,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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3,191.  W.  C.  Gibson,  Newcastle.  Manufac- 
tui*e  of  bricks,  &c.  July  G,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  bricks  arc  coated  with  glaze  in  their  damp  state  and 
then  pressed.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,31G.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Conduits  for 
gas  and  water,  &c.  (Com.  by  A.  Korandt, 
Essen,  Germany.)  July  12,  1882.  Price  2d. 

These  are  made  of  corrugated  metal  tubes  or  cylinders. 

5,197.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  A]iparatus  for 
flushing  water-closets,  &c.  (Com.  by  J.  Cooper, 
Boston,  U.S.  A.)  Oct.  31,  1882.  Price  4d. 

The  tank  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a horizontal  parli- 
tion.  A double-faced  valve  lits  the  scuts  on  the  partition, 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  When  tliis  is  lifted  it  allows 
the  water  in  the  lower  part  to  How  down  to  tlie  closet,  and 
when  the  valve  is  released  it  is  checke«l  in  its  descent  by 
the  air  in  an  annular  cylinder  surrounding  the  discharge- 
pipe  from  which  the  nir  is  only  allowed  to  pass  out  very 
slowly.  The  woter  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tank,  there- 
fore, also  passes  down  the  discharge-pipe. 


A CONCRETE  VAULT  FOR 
HEAVY  LOADS. 

The  drain  of  a manufactory  at  Gcmsbach 
(Baden)  has  just  been  covered  iu  with  a vault 
constructed  of  concrete,  of  minsnal  dirnensious, 
and  intended  to  bear  a very  heavy  load.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Deutsche  Bauzeituntj,  the  vault  is 
184  ft.  long,  in  the  form  of  a three-centred 
arch  of  a span  of  24  ft.,  has  a rise  of  8 ft.,  and 
a thickness  in  the  crown  of  1 ft.  10  in.  In  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  an  upper  as  well  as  a lower 
boarding  was  employed  in  making  it.  The 
vault  was  constructed  in  lengths  of  15  ft.  The 
concrete  was  stamped  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  radial  direction  of  the  arch.  The  mixture 
used  consisted  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement, 
five  parts  of  broken  granite,  and  two  parts  of 
clean  sharp  quartz  sand.  The  cost  was  about 
21s.  per  cubic  yard.  For  tho  abutments  and 
the  inclosure  walls,  another  mixture  was  em- 
ployed, which  consisted  of  one  part  of  cement, 
seven  parts  of  broken  granite,  and  two  parts  of 
quartz  sand,  and  cost  15s.  per  cubic  yard.  Upon 
the  face  of  the  arch  rises  tho  facing  wall  of  the 
building  erected  on  it,  which,  including  the  roof, 
represents  a weight  of  42  tons.  The  vault  is 
loaded,  further,  by  a steam  boiler  and  a soda 
boiler  to  the  extent  of  nearly  2 tons  per  square 
yard  of  surface. 


THE  NEW  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  AT 
FINSBURY. 

The  New  Technical  College  which  lias  been 
erected  by  tbo  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institiite  in  Tabernacle-row,  City-road,  was 
opened  on  ilonday  last,  wbeii  Mr.  Pliilip 
Magnus  delivered  tbo  inaugural  lecture.  The 
building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  solidly  and  prac- 
tically designed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Clifton,  who  built  the  Cowper-street  Schools,  in 
tho  rear  of  the  college,  whicli  have  served  for 
some  time  past  as  a temporary  habitation  for 
the  large  and  increasing  body  of  students.  In 
special  details  the  architect  has  been  assisted 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  present  principal  of  the  college,  Mr. 
Philip  Magnus,  and  the  professors  at  the  head 
of  the  various  dejuartments.  One  of  the  rooms 
set  aside  for  delicate  pliysical  experiments  is 
worthy  of  remark  as  being  fitted  \vith  isolated 
tables  or  piers  rising  through  holes  in  the  floor, 
from  which  and  the  rest  of  the  building  they  are 
entirely  disconnected,  with  the  object  of  avoid- 
ing any  disturbance  to  which  tho  general  edifice 
may  be  subjected.  This  room  is  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  is  divided  into  numerous 
large  rooms  for  various  deportments  of  physics, 
for  tho  making  and  alteration  of  apparatus, 
for  drawing  of  various  kinds,  and  so  forth. 
Most  of  tbo  rooms  have  plain  granitic  brick 
walls,  without  plaster  or  ornament  of  any  kind 
to  distract  the  attention  from  study.  In  the 
so-called  brewing-room,  the  room  for  metallur- 
gical work,  and  other  apartments  of  the  base- 
ment, the  walls  are  lined  with  white  enamelled 
brick,  for  tho  double  reason  that  the  surface 
resists  humidity  and  reflects  instead  of  absorb- 
ng  light.  The  basement  is  fitted  with  the  gas 
md  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  furnaces  neccs- 
iary  for  the  lighting,  warming,  ventilation,  and 
jeucral  service  of  thebuilding,  all  this  machinery 
)eing  arranged  iu  ample  space,  so  that  students 
nay  be  instructed  iu  its  management  and  taught 
.0  draw  and  thoroughly  understand  its  various 
)arts.  The  lighting  of  the  building  will  be 
livided  between  the  Siemens’  gas  and  the 
ilectric  light  on  the  Edison  system.  The  upper 
loors  are  devoted  to  class-rooms,  lecture-rooms, 


each  capable  of  bolding  200  students,  and  to 
the  great  chemical  laboratory  already  described. 
The  amount  of  labour  required  ta  plan  and  con- 
struct a building  for  the  special  purposes  already 
enumerated  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ; yet 
the  work  has  not  only  been  done  well  but 
quickly.  It  is  not  two  year.s  since  the  building 
of  the  college  was  finally  decided  upon,  and  only 
a year  and  three-quarters  since  tho  Duke  of 
Albany  laid  the  foundation-stone.  We  may  have 
more  to  say  about  tho  building  on  a future 
occasion. 

Mr.  Magnus,  iu  the  course  of  the  opening 
lecture,  before  mentioned,  said  that  the 
majority  of  people  took  a very  narrow  view  of 
tbo  extension  of  technical  education,  while 
others  were  unable  to  understand  the  different 
kinds  of  training  to  which  it  was  applicable. 
Ho  proposed  to  call  that  training,  education,  or 
instruction,  technical  which  had  direct  reference 
to  the  career  of  the  student  who  received  it, 
whether  he  were  engineer,  weaver,  manu- 
facturing chemist,  or  cabinetmaker.  If  he 
were  asked  to  state  in  a word  what  had  given 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  technical  education  in 
the  narrower  signification  of  the  term,  he 
should  answer,  the  invention  .of  the  steam- 
engine,  as  it  was  to  that  primarily  that  we 
owed  production  on  a largo  scale,  which,  in  its 
turn,  had  lead  to  the  breaking-up  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  thus  necessitating  some 
other  kind  of  training.  In  the  development 
of  this  scheme  of  technical  education,  every 
improvement  made  in  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate instruction  would  facilitate  the  work, 
aud  he  thought  one  important  step  would  he  to 
have  drawing  better  taught  to  the  children 
in  primary  schools;  while  in  Manchester  a good 
example  had  been  sot  by  the  children  being 
practically  instructed  in  the  use  of  ordinary 
tools  in  woodwork.  Tho  college  would  consist 
really  of  u day-school  which  would  lit  the 
student  for  engineering  or  the  workshop,  and 
an  evening-school,  which  was  intended  to  help 
those  already  engaged  in  the  various  industries 
iu  understanding  the  processes  underlying  their 
daily  work.  It  would  also  receive  pupils  from 
the  middle  schools,  and  while  the  majority  of 
them  would  complete  their  education  there,  the 
others  would  be  enabled  to  proceed  by  means  of 
scholarships  to  the  central  school  at  South 
Kensington.  It  was  not  to  be  a school  where 
any  actual  trade  would  be  taught,  but  a means 
by  which  workmen  might  supplement  their 
education  aud  their  knowledge  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Every  pupil  on 
entering  would  declare  to  what  industry  ho 
wished  to  apply  himself,  and  then  he  would  find 
a course  of  instruction  drawn  out  for  him  on 
the  indicated  lines. 


the  auspices  of  the  Painters’  Company.  He  has 
ventured  that  day  to  send  them  a number  of  book 
as  tho  nucleus  of  a library,  sind  he  would  promise  to 
follow  this  up  by  sending  works  of  a technical 
character  selected  with  a view  to  place  within  reach 
of  all  tho  members  tho  best  obtainable  information 
relating  to  their  trade. 

After  tho  meeting  tho  mombers  visited  the 
reading-room  to  see  the  books  referred  to, — a 
goodly  array  of  thirty-one  volumes  of  the  works  of 
Dickens,  together  with  the  poems  of  Scott  and 
Hood.  The  poems  of  Burns  have  already  been 
presented  by  a member,  while  over  the  chimney- 
piece  is  a neatly-framed  illustration  from  the  Builder 
of  the  staircase  at  Mercers’  Hall,  given  by  one  of 
the  members  engaged  on  tho  work  there. 

The  Phtenix  Society  and  the  Society  of  United 
Brothers,  two  of  the  very  oldest  benefit  societies 
connected  with  the  trade,  now  hold  their  weekly 
meetings  at  the  club. 

The  co-operation  of  employers  or  operative  deco- 
rators is  invited  either  by  taking  up  shares  or 
becoming  members  of  the  club. 


SMOKE  AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


HOUSE  DECORATORS’  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE  COMPANY 

'Tbe  second  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  15th 
inst.,  iu  tho  large  billiard-room  of  the  club,  19, 
Howlaud-sti  eel,  Tottenhaur-court-road,  the  neces- 
sary alterations  to  tbo  general  meeting-room  not 
having  been  coinjileted  ; plans  for  these  alterations 
have  been  generously  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Grace, 
of  Wiginore-strcet. 

The  report,  showing  that  tho  club  had  been 
opened  since  January  1st,  and  that  no  liabilities 
had  been  incurred  iijr  to  the  date  of  report  but 
what  wore  doubly  covered  by  tho  calls  on  share- 
holders now  being  made,  and  that  their  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  aid  given  by  the  trustees, 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Grace  and  J.  11.  Dosaldson,  was, 
alter  some  discussion,  adopted,  tho  directors 
explaining  that  the  high  salary  now  paid  to  the 
secretary  was  to  be  only  during  the  organi- 
sation 01  the  club.  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
auditors  were  then  re-elected  ; a sum  of  30s.  being 
voted  to  the  last-named  for  their  services. 

The  board  of  directors  was  reduced  to  twelve, 
three  of  tbo  retiring  directors  and  others  being 
elected  to  complete  that  number.  A hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  directors,  they  refusiug 
any  remuneration  for  their  services. 

The  Ghairman  (Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson),  replying 
to  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  said  ho  was  very 
pleased  to  have  met  them  in  their  own  place, 
and  he  had  additional  hope  for  their  ultimate 
success  from  the  careful  manner  in  which  they 
had  discussed  their  balance-sheet  that  evening. 
He  was  very  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working-man,  as,  with  a large  number  of 
them  his  own  interests  were  at  all  times  bound  up. 
He  would  endeavour  to  secure  for  them  the 


of  gentlemen  of  ability  to  deliver  lectures  on 
matters  connected  with  theii-  trade,  and  meanwhile 

would  call  special  attention  to  the  very  interesting  . ^ 

lectures  on  the  histm-y  of  omanient  about  to  be  I lasting  durability,  and  without  extra  cost  when 
delivered  by  Dr.  Zerffi  at  the  Painters’  Hall,  under  [ compared  with  carved  and  moulded  stonework 


Sir, — The  Council  of  tho  Smoke  Abatement 
Institute  have  forwarded  a memorial  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  requesting  him  to  urge  upon 
the  magistrates  the  necessity  of  using  to  the 
full  the  powers  they  possess  of  inflicting  fines 
and  repeated  penalties  on  offending  manufac- 
turers, who  are  responsible  for  the  rapid  decay 
of  tho  stone  of  such  buildings  as  tho  Abbey, 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  tho  Houses  of  Pai'lia- 
ment.  If  Sir  W.  Y.  Harcourt  and  his  uediles 
will  enforce  tho  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  it  is 
certain  that  a clearer  atmosphere  will  result. 
But  what  then  ? Will  not  ]the  invisible  gases 
w’uich  are  known  to  result  from  coal  combustion, 
8 lit  glazing  of  pottery,  gas-making,  and  nume- 
rous other  operations,  be  more  destruccive  than 
ever  to  buildings  constructed  of  calcareous 
stone  ? It  is  true  that  the  memorialists  men- 
tion no.viou8  vapours  from  workshop  furnaces 
as  well  as  smoke,  but,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
they  have  hitherto  confined  their  most  laudable 
efforts  solely  to  the  complete  combustion  of 
coal.  To  the  general  public  this  would,  doubt- 
less, appear  an  all-sufficient  boon.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster,  Mr.  Hart,  Lord  Algernon 
Percy,  aud  the  other  memorialists,  however, 
refer  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  publio 
buildings  by  these  powerful  gases, — hydro- 
chloric, carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphuric,  am- 
monia ; and  if  they  are  to  be  protected  from 
further  injury,  I apprehend  that  special  means 
beyond  the  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  ' are 
necessary. 

The  unconsumed  carbon  deposited  on  our 
public  edifices,  though  very  injurious  to  their 
iirchitectural  effect,  and  very  offensive  to  the 
eye,  is  a comparatively  innocent  offender  in 
destroying  them.  The  gases  I have  referred 
to  are  tho  real  culprits.  When  Dr.  McCormack 
in  1872  analysed  an  old  piece  of  stone  from 
Lambeth  Palace,  it  was  hydrochloric  acid, — an 
invisible  enemy, — that  he  discovered  some 
inches  below  tho  surface,  and  to  that  extent 
tho  cementing  ingredients  bad  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Analysis  would  show  the  same 
result  with  stone  from  the  Palace  and  Abbey  in 
Westminster,  and  all  other  buildings  of  cal- 
caa'eous  stone. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  destroying  these  invisible  enemies  to  tbo 
architect  and  his  works,  but  I fear  that  if  Mr. 
Hart  aud  his  friends  should  clear  tho  London 
atmosphere  of  smoke  they  will,  naturally 
enough,  feel  that  they  have  completed  their 
difficult  task;  but  then  our  freestone  buildings 
will  still  go  on  decaying. 

As,  therefore,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  years  before  the  London 
atmosphere  will  be  restored  to  something  like 
its  normal  pui-ity,  I venture  to  invite  the  rising 
generation  of  architects  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  use  of  materials  of  known  durability  in 
London  and  of  an  app«’opriate  prc-Reuaissance 
style,  the  characteristic  of  whichinust  be  colour 
as  opposed  to  carving  and  moulding,  and  of 
which  Italy  and  the  East  furnish  numerous 
examples.  The  materials  I refer  to  lie,  so  to 
speak,  at  our  very  doors,  and  indeed  arc  occa- 
sionally used  for  special  architectural  effect.  If 
these  red,  white,  and  grey  granite,  porphyries, 
green  serpentines,  and  black  basalts  were 
applied  in  construction  in  a manner  similar  to 
ornamental  brickwork  instead  of  the  present 
Greco-monolithic  method  of  using  them,  an 
archicectural  style,  not  only  novel  but  of  ever- 
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would  be  tbe  result.  The  importance  of  some 
such  movement  as  I venture  to  recommend  is 
strongly  enforced  by  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  that  2,5001.  are  annually  spent  in  re- 
pairing the  stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Henry  Tr.wis. 


AX  APPEAL  TO  THE  BENEVOLENT. 

SiH. — Knowing  how  widely  your  paper  is  circulated 
among  those  who  know  only  too  well  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  sewer  work,  will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and 
generosity  of  the  henerolent  public  of  a \rider  sphere  than 
our  own  immediate  neighbourhood  for  assistance  towards 
the  relief  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  children  of  the  late 
YVilliam  Young,  who  met  with  an  untimely  death  on  the 
6th  inst.  by  a quantitv  of  earth  falling  upon  him  when 
working  in  a sewer  heading. 

He  had  been  in  the  service  of  tho  Folkestone  Corpora- 
tion for  many  Tears,  and  was  highly  respected  both  by  his 
employers  aud  fellow-workmen.  He  was  a temperate, 
industrious,  energetic,  and  skilful  workman,  erer  ready  to 
lend  a helping  hand  {eapeciallyin  cases  of  emergency),  and 
indefatigable  in  bis  services  as  a (Ircmnu. 

His  awfully  sudden  death  is,  I am  sorry  to  have  to  state, 
not  the  only  cause  which  awakens  our  sympathy  ; the  poor 
fellow  went  home  to  his  tea  at  flve  o'clock,  when  he  Ibund 
his  wife  had  been  confined  in  the  afternoon  ; ho  returned  to 
his  work,  and  shortly  after  six  p.m.  was  a corpse,  thus 
leaving  a widow  with  seven  children  totally  unprovided  for. 
She  naturally  will  not  be  able  for  some  little  time  to  con- 
tribute anything  towards  their  maintenance,  but  I feel 
sure,  she  1>eing  a hardworking  woman,  will,  with  the 
assistance  of  kind  friends,  fill  the  place  of  tho  deceased 
towards  her  children. 

His  Worship,  tho  Mayor  of  Folkestone  (Mr.  J.  Sher- 
wood, 3,  Sandgate-road),  and  the  Rev.  R.  Foster  Jeffrey, 
25,  Brocknian-road,  have  kfndly  offered  to  receive  subacrip- 
tious,  and  which  I most  earnestly  solicit  on  behalf  of  the 
widow  and  orphans. 

They  will  also  bo  thankfully  received  by  me,  at  my 
Office,  Dover -road,  and  duly  acknowledged  in  the  public 
press.  A.  W.  CoXQi'EST,  Borough  Engineer, 

Folkestone. 


BOOK-KEEPING  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  a notice  in  your  paper  of  aprise 
to  be  offered  by  tie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
I sent  in  a plan  of  book-keeping  suitable  for  farm 
accounts. 

I now  enclose  the  circular  of  tho  judges,  who  have  found 
that  none  of  the  plans  were  good  or  simple  enough  to  meet 
tho  requirements  of  the  ordinary  farmer. 

May  I be  allowed  to  point  out  that  tho  failure  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  competitions,  arises  from  the  want  of  distinct 
regulations  or  information  as  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  case  ? 

You  will  observe  that  there  are  but  two  short  heads,  and 
having  got  the  plana,  the  judges  then  proceed  to  lay  down 
two  more  rules  which  should  have  appeared  at  first,  viz. ; — 

3.  That  the  accounts  be  adapted  to  a mixed  farm  of  200 
to  300  acres. 

4,  That  they  be  on  the  columnar  system. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  if  they  will  offer  another  prize 
with  these  additions  they  will  meet  with  succees. 

Accocxtakt. 


GAS  i'.  VEGETATION. 

Sir,— Mr,  KillingworthHedge8,C,E.,  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  area  large  number  ofgas-heating and  cook- 
ing stoves,  i<’.,  and  many  hundreds  ofgas-burners  alight  daily 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  besides  the  suspending  lamps  used  for 
lighting  the  south  nave,  &c,  ; in  fact,  there  is  sufficient  gas 
consumed  in  the  building  daily  to  properly  light  many  such 
buildings,  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hedges’s  remarks  re- 
specting cheapened  gas-lighting ; they  may  be  correct  as  far 
as  regeuerativo  burners  are  concerned,  but  these  are  mostly 
used  for  street-lighting.  If  Mr,  Hedges  will  lest  them  he 
will,  I think,  find  that  an  improved  flat-flame  burner  does 
not  produce  so  much  heat  as  tho  old  fish-tail  burner, 
althongh  it  gives  much  more  light  with  the  same  amount 
Arthur  Clarkk. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Balsall  Heath. — The  church  of  Sfc.  Thomaa-in- 
the-Moora,  Cox-streefc  West,  Balsall  Heath,  has 
been  opened  for  Divine  worship,  but  its  con- 
secration by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  has 
been  deferred  until  the  building  has  been 
enlarged  and  an  ecclesiastical  parish  constituted. 
The  church  was  built  out  of  funds  berineathed 
for  the  purjiose  by  tho  eminent  surgeon,  the 
late  Jlr.  Sands  Cos.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  little  progress 
was  made  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards 
when  Mr.  Sands  Cos  died,  and  left  the  sum  of 
3,000i.  to  complete  the  church,  provide  a 
memorial  east  window,  and  form  an  endowment 
for  the  future  incumbent.  When  the  church 
was  built,  grave  difficulties  at  once  presented 
themselves,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sands  Cox  had  executed  two  trusts,  one  relating 
to  the  site  and  the  other  to  tho  patronage.  As 
the  former  trust  included  tho  church,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  amalgamate  the  trusts,  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  application  had  to  be  made 
to  the  courts  of  law.  A considerable  time 
elapsed  before  sanction  was  obtained  for  placing 
the  patronage  of  the  fabric  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  trustees,  but  eventually  this  object  was 


accomplished.  At  present  the  building,  which 
is  a plain  brick  structure,  only  consists  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  with  a small  chancel  and  vestry, 
and  the  accommodation  is  very  limited.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  tho  nave  and  chancel,  and, 
if  space  allows,  to  add  transepts  and  an  organ- 
chamber.  Increased  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  200  more  worshippers.  About 
1,0001.  is  the  sum  required  to  enlarge  the 
church,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  finished 
by  Midsummer. 

rhjmotdh. — A parclose  screen  has  just  been 
added  to  tho  internal  fittings  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Plymouth.  It  stands  upon  the  south 
side,  and  fills  the  whole  of  the  eastern  bay  of 
that  arcade.  TLo  extreme  height  of  the  screen 
is  23  ft.,  and  its  width  15  ft.  Tho  lower  por- 
tions,— that  is,  the  columns  and  carved  caxiitals 
which  surmount  them, — are  of  red  Corsehill 
(Scotch)  stone,  whilst  the  dwarf  wall  below 
them,  and  all  the  rich  tracery  work  above,  are 
of  Bath  stone.  The  style  of  work  is,  of  course, 
of  tho  “ early  ” type  which  pervades  the  whole 
building,  The  screen,  like  the  alabaster  a nd  metal 
rood-screen  recently  erected,  is  the  handiwork 
of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  A third  screen 
is  in  Mr.  Hems’s  hands,  and  will  be  fixed  after 
Easter  immediately  in  front  of  the  organ.  It 
is  of  similar  eharacter  to  the  one  just  finished. 
These  screens  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  architect, 
London. 


UtisallaKea. 

New  Harbour  Works  at  Genoa. — Tbe 

defective  harboni-  accommodation  of  Genoa 
has  long  been  a subject  of  complaint.  To 
meet  this  want  most  extensive  works  are  in 
course  of  execution.  At  present  the  quays  of 
Genoa  Harbour  are  only  26  ft.  wide,  audits  moles 
narrow,  so  that  vessels  are  compelled  to  unload 
into  smaller  lighters  in  tbe  open  roadsteads. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  six  new  moles,  each 
6G0  ft.  long  and  330  ft.  wide,  and  to  widen  the 
quays  to  495  ft.  Large  warehouses  are  to  be 
erected  on  the  quays,  and  connected  by  a branch 
railway  with  the  central  terminus  of  Genoa  at 
San  Pier  d’Arena.  The  estimated  cost  is 
1,560,0001.,  800,0001.  of  which  are  covered  by  a 
legacy  left  by  the  late  Duke  of  Galliera.  The 
works  arc  expected  to  bo  completed  by  18S8. 
The  need  for  enlarged  harbour  accommodation 
for  Genoa  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  1880  the  tonnage  which  entered  the  port 
was  1,200,000  tons. 

Tke  International  Electric  Ezhibitiou, 

Vienna,  1883. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Francis  Josephus  has  been  pleased  to 
order  the  artistical  establishment  of  Carl  Giani 
to  produce  a pavilion  for  the  electric  exhibition. 
This  pavilion  is,  according  to  the  intentions  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  for  tho  purpose  of  demon- 
strating tho  effects  of  electric  light  on  richly- 
worked  draperies  and  embroideries.  According 
to  the  plans,  already  in  progress,  this  pavilion, 
for  which  the  exhibition  is  entirely  indebted  to 
the  munificence  of  his  Majesty,  will  be  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  carried  out  in  a pure 
architectonic  style  well  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  richly  decorated  with  precious  stuffs.  It 
will  bo  arranged  for  the  alternate  application  of 
different  systems  of  electric  light  in  order  to 
show  their  relative  effects. 

A New  Hospital  foe  Dailingtou. — A 
will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers,  wo 
called  attention  some  three  years  or  so  ago  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  we  have  now  much  pleasnre  in  stating 
that  a new  hospital  is  to  he  erected  forthwith. 
At  a largely -attended  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, held  on  the  16th  inst.,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  local  architects  bo  invited  to 
submit  designs  in  competition.  Tbe  motion 
was,  however,  lost,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins  was 
appointed  architect  for  the  new  building. 

The  Bedford  Park  Estate.— Mr.  J.  Donkin 
writes  from  the  Bedford  Park  Estate  Office, 
Chiswick,  to  correct  a statement  of  The 
Medical  Press,  to  which  we  gave  publicity  last 
week  under  tho  head  of  “ Builders’  Eccentrici- 
ties.” He  says  the  statement  that  the  larders 
are  invariably  next  water-closets,  and  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  doors  opening  into  the 
injecta  and  ejecta  respectively  are  directly 
contiguous,  is  untrue.  In  no  single  instance 
that  he  knows  of  are  the  doors  of  such  places 
planned  contiguous  or  near  each  other. 


School  Board  Schools  in  Glasgow. — 

Now  Board  Schools  in  Dennistoun  and  John- 
street,  Bridgeton,  in  the  east  end  of  Glas- 
gow, were  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Young.  From  a statement 
made  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Fife,  convener  of 
the  Property  Committee,  we  learn  that  the  site 
for  John-street  School  extends  to  3,989  square 
j’ards,  the  whole  of  which  is  available  for  build- 
ing. Mr.  William  Landless,  architect,  by  the 
plans  prepared  has  utilised  the  ground  as  follows, 
jiamely  : — School  buildings,  1,012  square  yards  ; 
playground  and  offices,  2,977  square  yards — | 
total,  3,989  square  j-ards.  The  total  accommo- 
dation provided  is  for  1,149  scholars,  allowing 
8 square  feet  for  infants  and  10  square  feet  for 
the  older  scholars.  Tliis  school  and  the  ono  at 
Dennistoun  are  the  first  schools  that  have  been 
built  in  the  city  according  to  the  most  recent 
requirements  of  tho  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  plans  were  transmitted  to  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  on  the  Ist  February, 
1881,  and  returned,  along  with  tho  specifications 
approved  of,  on  May  15,  1881.  Offers  for  tho 
principal  artificers’  work  were  accepted  on 
June  17,  1881,  viz.: — 1,  Mason  work  (Mr. 
Alex.  Muir),  4,599?. ; 2,  joiner  work  (Messrs. 
Macaulay  & M'Gibbonj,  2,640?.;  and  other 
trades  bring  up  tho  total  to  9,561Z.  3s.  5|d. 
Mr.  Landless,  architect,  has  added  to  this 
amount — for  furniture,  architect's  fees,  &c., 
the  sum  of  1,200?.  Tlie  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  equal  to  9?.  7s.  7xd.  per  scholar.  The 
site  for  the  school  cost,  including  legal  ex- 
. penses,  the  sum  of  7,047?.  9s.  lid.  The  total 
cost  of  the  site  and  buildings  isl7,808?.  13s.  4id., 
which  is  equal  to  15?.  9s.  ll^d.  per  scholar.  The 
site  for  Dennistoun  School  extends  to  4,529 
square  yards,  of  which  3,300  are  building  ground. 
Messrs.  James  Salmon  & Son,  architects,  by  the 
plans  prepared  have  utilised  the  building  ground 
as  follows,  namely:  — School  buildings,  1,000 
square  yards ; playground  and  offices,  2,300 
square  yards — total,  3,300  square  yards.  Tho 
total  accommodation  provided  is  for  1,050 
scholars — allowing  8 square  feet  for  infants 
and  10  square  feet  for  tho  older  scholars.  As 
already  stated,  this  school,  and  the  one  at  John- 
street,  Bridgeton,  are  the  first  schools  that  have 
been  built  in  the  city  according  to  the  most 
recent  requirements  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department.  The  plans  were  transmitted  to 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  May  19, 
1881,  and  returned,  along  with  the  specifica- 
tions approved  of,  on  Juno  11,  1881.  Offers 
for  the  principal  artificers’  work  were  accepted 
on  September  26,  1881,  namely: — Mason  and 
brickwork  (Parker  & Dick),  3,372?.;  wright 
work  (William  Lightbody),  2,468Z.  lOs.  3d.; 
and  other  trades  bring  up  the  total  to 
8,391?.  8s.  OJd.  Messrs.  James  Salmon  & Son 
have  added  to  this  amount  for  furniture, 
architects’  fees,  &c.,  the  sura  of  1,901?.  Gs. 
Tho  cost  of  buildings  ■will  be  equal  to 
9?.  16a.  Old.  per  scholar.  Tho  site  for  the 
school  cost,  including  legal  expenses,  tho  sum 
of  3,888?.  14s.  3d.  The  total  cost  of  the  site 
and  buildings  is  14,181?.  8s.  3jd.,  which  is 
equal  to  13?.  10s.  lid.  per  scholar. 

Slaughter  House  Heform. — A‘t  the  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  and  Economic 
Supply  Association,  held  on  tbe  17th  inst.,  in 
the  School  of  Science,  Gloucester,  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  in  the  chair,  after 
a discussion  on  tbe  above  subject,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Wright,  F.R.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Cheltenham,  the  following  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Bond  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S. 
Bowly,  was  unanimously  adopted  : “ That  this 
meeting  desires  to  express  its  warm  approval 
of  the  principle  of  public  slaughter-houses  as 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  economy,  health, 
and  humanity ; and  its  earnest  hope  that  the 
local  authorities  of  this  neighbourhood  will, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  in  their  power  to  provide  for  this 
most  pressing  want.” 

Chandler’s  Patent  Supply  Cistern. — Our 

advertisement  columns  give  a representation  of 
a supply  cistern  for  kitchen-range  boilers,  which 
is  of  a neat  design,  besides  possessing  several 
improvements  over  the  old-fashionod  square 
cistern.  For  example,  tbe  old-fashioned  cistern 
possesses  no  facilities  for  fixing,  but  requires 
either  a brick  pier  to  be  set  on,  or  a niche  in  the 
brickwork,  whereas  this  cistern  has  four  lugs  by 
which  it  can  be  fixed  with  screws  or  nails,  and 
being  of  a neat  appearance  it  can  be  placed  in 
sight.  It  is  fitted  with  ball-valve,  connecting- 
screw,  and  union  complete,  and  deserves  to  be 
looked  at. 
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Sunday  Sckools,  King's-Lynn. — On  Tucs- 
lay  last,  a bazaar  was  opened  at  the  Atbenasum 
Cing’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  aid  of  funds  for 
tuilding  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools.  The 
tuildings  are  approaching  completion  and  the 
.ccommodation  -will  consist  of  lectnre-hall,  60  ft. 
)y  40  ft.  and  26  ft.  high,  with  panelled  boarded 
ragou-roof.  The  room  will  be  lighted  by  three 
arge  windows  with  traceried  heads;  the  arti- 
icial  light  will  bo  supplied  by  a sunbm*ner,  and 
ly  brackets  at  the  sides.  Five  class-rooms  are 
irovided,  opening  directly  into  lectnre-ball  and 
re  divided  from  it  by  sliding  doors  ; each  class- 
oom  is  well  lighted  by  a largo  three-light 
window,  glazed  with  lead  lights,  and  will  have 
■ plastered  ceiling  and  cemented  dado.  The 
ibrary  adjoins  the  class-rooms  and  is  similar  in 
II  rc.spects.  The  buildings  will  be  heated  by 
lessrs.  Bacon  & Co.  on  their  small-pipe  j)riii- 
iple.  The  buildings  are  designed  in  the  Per- 
endicular  style,  and  are  constructed  of  stock 
Ticks  faced  with  Bracknell  red  bricks ; the 
lullions  to  windows  and  all  dressings  are  of 
.ascelles’s  concrete  ; the  roofs  are  boai’ded  and 
lated.  The  cupola,  which  rises  to  a height  of 
early  60  ft.,  is  covered  with  lead,  and  the  sides 
rith  oak  shingles.  Jlr.  Brown,  of  Lynn,  is 
arrying  out  the  works,  and  Mr.  Lock,  of 
forfolk-street,  Lynn,  is  providing  the  stained 
lass.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  and 
re  being  carried  out  under  the  personal  snper- 
iteiidence  of  Mr.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect,  of 
foorgate  Station-buildings,  London,  with  Mr. 
filliam  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  have  in 
ctive  preparation  and  will  publish,  it  is  hoped, 

1 the  autumn,  an  extensive  work  on  British 
lining  by  Mr.  itobert  Hunt,  the  well-known 
.eeper  of  Mining  Records.  The  book  will,  we 
re  informed,  comprise  a practical  treatise  on 
le  metalliferous  mines  and  minerals  of  the 
inited  Kingdom,  dealing  comprehensively  with 
1C  theories  of  mineral  deposits,  the  history  of 
lines,  their  practical  working,  and  the  future 
rospects  of  British  mining  industry.  The  work 
ill  be  fully  illustrated. 

The  Late  XSarl  of  Beaconsfield.  — In 
lemory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  a 
mple  memorial  tablet  of  brass  has  been 
■ected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Wystan,  Bretby, 
erbyshire,  by  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield, 

! “ a record  of  a much-prized  friendship,  and  a 
■sting  regret.”  The  brass,  which  measures 
ft.  4 in.  by  2 ft.,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs, 
homas  Pratt  & Sons,  Southampton  - street, 
trand. 

Value  of  Laud.— The  City  Press  states  that 
nd  in  South  London  has  increased  enormously 
value.  At  Norwood  a plot  which  was  valued 
5001.  ten  years  ago  is  now  worth  5,0001.  And 
lis  is  not  exceptional. 

New  “ Sportsman  ” Office.— The  construc- 
mal  ii-onwork  in  these  premises,  described  in 
ir  last  issue,  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Chas. 
illiams  & Co.,  of  the  Ferry  Irou  Works, 
ubitt  Town. 


TENDERS. 

Fortho  erection  of  infnate’  school,  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr. 
churd  Creed,  architect  • — 

Hamphris,  Sutton,  Surrey £1,618  0 0 

So.ines,  Bromley  1,398  o 0 

Smith,  Bromlev-commou  1,239  0 0 

Arnaud  d;  Son,' Bromley 1,180  0 0 

Crossley,  Bromley  1,166  0 0 

Baldiutt.  Bromley 1,150  0 0 

Stewarl,  Wullin)Ttou,  Surrey 1,128  0 0 

Payne,  Broniiey  1,120  0 0 

Satehell,  Bromley 1,112  1 8 

Grubb,  Bromiey  l|l06  0 0 

Yates,  Broniley-common  (accepted).  1*071  2 0 

For  rebuilding  the  aiiciout  tavern  of  the  Old  Five  Bells 
omley-by-Bow,  for  Messrs.  J.  Carter  Wood  & Co  TJio 
tiUery  Brewery,  Westminster.  Mr.  John  Culder  a’rchi- 
;t.  Quantities  hy  Mr.  Edward  Crutchloe 
Richards  & Son £3,385  0 0 

Ca  nan  k Co 3,073  0 0 

2,937  0 0 

Curtis  2,900  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  2,900  0 0 

Grepry  2.860  0 0 

Wilham  King  & Son  2,840  0 0 

2,783  0 0 

2,743  0 0 

J'or  the  alterations  to  the  Victoria  Dock  Tavern  Cannine 
wu,  for  Messrs.  J.  Carter  Wood  k Co..  Tho’Artillery 
ewery,  Westminster.  Mr.  John  Calder,  architect, 
antities  by  Mr.  Edward  Crutchloe  — 

Richards  & Son £555  0 0 

William  King  k Son  416  q 0 

376  16  0 

for  Mtension  to  fautonr  in  course  of  erection  for  Mr 
)dk.  Foster  (Contract  No.  2),  Hoiton.  Mr.  Spencer 
Grant,  architect,  63,  Fiiisbury-pavement 
Atherton  k Latta  (accepted)  £450  0 0 


For  the  St.  Leonard's-road  Schools  for  the  School  Bo.ard 
lor  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Hobson,  architect  t- 


w ooci 

Boyce 

Bniss  

Kirk  A Randall  

Grover  

Jerrard 

£18,883 

17,700 

17,613 

17,389 

17,372 

16,983 

Shurmur  

16,965 

Perry  A Co 

16.4-48 

Harris  A Wardrop 

16,433 

C.  Cox  

16,420 

Atherton  A Latta  

16,200 

For  cabinet  and  counter  fittings  to  the  Nun’s  Head, 
Nuiiheud-grcen,  for  Mr.  F,  J.  Johnson.  Mr.  W.  H, 
Jervis,  architect  t — 

In  piuo.  In  mahogany. 
£261  0 £291  0 


Gill.., 


Vierc 


Taylor  (accepted)  , 


196  0 246  0 

190  0 210  0 

159  0 199  0 

186  0 196  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  38,  Park-lane,  exclu- 
sive of  decorations.  Messrs.  William  Wallace  & Flock- 
hart,  architects,  27a,  Old  Bond-street.  Mr.  F.  Thomson, 
architect  ; — 

J.  McLachlnn  & Sous £1,40)  0 0 ! 

Tlios.  Fox  k Co 1 089  0 0 

W.&  E.  Curtiss  *875  0 0 

M.  Manley 735  0 0 

P.  S.  Robertson  761  0 0 ! 


For  warehouse.  Lower  Claulou.  Mr.  Tillett.  archi- 
tect 

W.  Shiirmur £693  0 0 

Goodall  675  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  nine  houses  at  Walthamstow.  Mr. 

W.  A.  Longmore,  architect : — 

F.  &F.  J.Wood  £9,178  0 0 

IK’iBlc'y  8,647  0 0 

W.  Shunnur 8,169  0 0 

Reed,.  7,986  0 0 

Morter 7,667  0 0 

Fuller  7,610  q 0 

Palmer  & Sons 7,450  0 0 

Parrish  k Hawker  7,200  0 0 


For  building  house  and  factory  in  Radford-road  and 
Ward . street,  tcothouse,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Walker.  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  architect.  Quantities  sun- 
plied ; — 

Wheatley  & Maulo  £2,150  0 0 

Enoch  Hind  2,056  0 0 

Dudsoii  Parish 2,013  0 0 

Lynain  A Kidds 1,96.5  0 0 

Colliiison 1,910  0 0 

Joseph  Caultou 1 930  0 0 

Henry  Vickers 1,887  0 0 

George  Puiith  1,871  0 0 

Baines  & Turlon  1*860  0 0 

John  Jelley  A Co 1,850  0 0 

J.  R.  Mornson 1,815  0 0 

William  Taj-lor 1,730  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  61  and  66,  King- 
street  West,  Hainmersmith.  Mr.  George  Saunders,  urclu- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews  — 

Scott £6,197  0 0 

Hunt  5,890  0 0 

Jarrett 6,860  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  6,789  0 0 

Ilall,  Beddall,  A Co 6,784  0 0 

Maeey  A Sons  6,775  0 0 

Lucas  A Son  5,773  0 0 

Gibbs  A Flew 5,755  q 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  A Co 5,690  0 0 

Oldrey 5,500  0 0 

Chamberlain  Bros 6,469  0 0 

Nyo  5,220  0 0 

For  alterations  to  London  and  South-Western  Bank, 
Forest-gate  Branch.  Messrs.  James  A J.  S.  Edmeston, 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  107, 109,  111,  and  113,  Ossulston- 
street,  Somers  Town,  for  Mr.  Colchester.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Tabberer,  architect  : — 

Patman  A Fotheringham  £4,785  0 0 

Jarritt 4,550  0 0 

E.  Conder  -1,550  0 0 

Sabey  A Son  4,498  0 0 

SteefBros 4,460  0 0 

Mark  4,430  0 0 

Lawrence  4,389  0 0 

Dowds -1,342  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 4,295  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd -1,075  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a small  house  and  shop  (exclusive 
of  shop  fittings),  Markhouse-mad,  Walthamstow,  Essex, 
for  Mr.  Marx  Gross.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect 
C.  Dearing  A Son,  Islington £529  0 0 

F.  A C.  lleraee,  Pockham 430  0 0 

T.  Probert,  Walthamstow -140  0 0 

E.  Shaw,  Leyton 390  0 0 

G.  Eayner,  Walthamstow  (accepted)..  382  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations,  Wooburn  House,  Bucks. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  26,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon,  Hastings: — 

Holland  A Hanneu  £1,287  0 0 

Woodbridge  3,991  0 0 

Hunt  3,839  0 0 

Silver  A Son  3,791  0 9 

Loosley  3,690  0 0 

_ For  putting  iii  now  shop-fronts  and  making  other  altera- 
tious  to  premises,  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  and  21.  Fleet-street, 
Coventry,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Poole.  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Chattaway,  architect,  Trinity  Churchyard,  Coventry 

G.  Storer,  Coventry  £675  0 0 

C.  Haywood,  jun.,  Coventry  328  0 0 

J.  Brown,  Coventry  312  0 0 

F.  Makepeace,  Coventry  309  0 0 

A.  Waters,  Coventry 307  0 0 

T.  Mayo,  Coventry  (accepted) 305  0 0 


For  pulling  down  old  premises  and  building  new  shops 
in  Market  - square,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Messrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Thomas,  architect.  No  quantities 

Allowed  for 
Old  Materials. 

Priestly £3,4-50  0 nil. 

Payne 3,318  0 £100  0 

Crosslev 3,255  0 45  0 

Redman  3,220  0 65  0 

Arnaud  A Sou 3,155  0 nil. 

Jones 2,917  0 100  0 

Balding  (accepted)  2,818  0 139  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  a warehouse.  No.  11,  Cur- 
tain-road,  Finsbury,  for  Messrs.  B.  Coheu  A Sons.  Messrs. 
Hammaek  A Lambert,  architects  : — 

T.  Boyce £1,470  0 0 

J.  II.  Johnaou  1,307  0 0 

For  the  rebuilding  of  the  Black  Horse  public-house, 
Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  Zahell.  Messrs.  Hammaek  A 
Lambert,  architects : — 

J.  Walker  £1,049  0 0 

R.  Marr  995  0 0 

Steel  Bros 899  0 0 

W.  R.Cubitt 848  0 0 

J.H.  Johnson  837  0 0 

8.  W.  Hawkings  708  0 0 


architects 

Lucas  A Son  

Atherton  A Latta. 

Smith  A Son 

Bullterim  

Cox  

Haliock  


...£692  0 0 
..  676  0 0 
..  623  0 0 
615  0 0 
..  610  0 0 
..  545  0 0 
,,  523  0 0 


For' general  repairs,  painting,  Ac,,  at  Radnor  Lodge, 
Now  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  James  Neal.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Miller,  architect  ; — 

E.  Dormer  (accepted). 

For  two  warehouses  iu  Barbican.  Mr.  Bunkell.  arclii- 
tect 

Geo.  Crabb  (accepted) £5,000  0 0 

For  new  buildings  and  alterations  to  shoe  factory  at 
Leieeslcr,  for  the  Co  - operative  Wholesale  Society 
(Limited).  Mr.  J.  Tail,  architect : — 

Section  No.  l.—Excacntor,  Bricklayer,  Slater, 
Blaiterer,  and  Stone  Ma^on. 

Jewsbury  (accepted)  .£5,091  0 0 

Section  2>o.  2. — Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  ironmonger, 

J.  Cox  (accepted) £2,520  0 0 

Section  No.  3. — Fliimber,  Glazier,  and  Fainter. 

Norman  A Underwood  (accepted)  £506  10  0 

Section  No.  4. — Ironfonndcr. 

Illston  A Arnold  (accepted) £533  14  6 

For  new  Sunday  School  Memorial  Hall  at  Leicester. 
Mr.  J.  Tait,  architect 

Section  No.  l.—Excacator,  Bricklayer,  Slater, 
Flatterer,  and  Stone  3Taion. 

J.  Holmes  (accepted)  £615  0 0 

Section  No.  2.~Carpenfer,  Joiner,  and  Ironmonger. 

H.  T.  A W.  Chambers  (accepted)  £475  0 0 

Section  No.  3. — Flumber,  Glazier,  Painter, 
and  Ironfoiinder. 

Norman  A Underwood  (accepted)  £198  10  0 

For  gardener’s  cottage  at  Maplewell,  for  Sir  W H Salt 
bart.  Mr.  J.  Tait, architect:— 

Wesley  (accepted)  £520  0 0 


For  additions,  Ac,,  at  Hill  House,  Ip.swich,  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ransom.  Mr.  Brightwea  Binvon,  architect.  No  quan- 
tities ; — 

Girling £3.56)  0 0 

Grimwood  A Sons 3,3i7  0 0 

Bennett  Bros,  (accepted)  3,175  0 0 

For  additions  to  hotel,  Beckenham,  Kent.  Mr.  H.  II. 
Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Astell  £7,882  0 Oi 

Cooper , 7,596  16  7 

Graham  ...  . 7,393  0 0 

Grimwood  A Sons 6,967  0 0 

Burrows  6,830  0 0 

Abraham . 6,657  0 0 

Bentley  ....  . 6,489  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  6,333  0 0 

Croaker  6,634  0 0 


For  now  work-room,  Ac.,  at  Limes  Villa,  Now  Cross,  for 
Mr,  F.  Swiubtim.  Mr.  T.  Hunt,  jun,,  architect  : — 

Rodwell  £142  0 0 

Mark  Redman  138  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted) 135  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  market  hall,  public  offices,  and  shops 
at  Rhbw  Vale.  Mon.,  for  theEbbw  Vale  Market  Company 
(Limited;.  Mr,  E.  A.  Johnson,  Abergavenny,  archi- 
tect 

Extra  for 
white  pressed 
bricks. 

E.  Stephens,  Abergavenny  ...£2,760  0 0 ...£107  3 4 
J.  G.  Thomas,  Abergavenny..  3,700  0 0 ...  113  0 0 

T.  Foster  2,621  0 0 ...  90  10  0 

Morgan  A Evans,  Pontnewydd  2,500  0 0 ...  — 

Bowers  A Co.,  Hereford  2,500  0 0 ...  112  10  6 

David  Davies,  Cardiff  3,490  0 0 ...  96  9 0 

John  Williams,  Merthvr 2.480  0 0 ...  

Jones  A Son,  Newport' 2,449  0 0 ...  100  0 0 

J.  Isaac,  Swansea  (accepted)  2,300  0 0 ...  138  12  0 

For  the  erection  of  n mission  room  adjoining  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  St.  Peter  Port,  Guernsey.  Messrs. 
Noltey  A Trollope,  architects: — 

Gervase  Peek  (acerpted)  £1,130  10  0 

For  alterations  to  Sebastian's  Vicarage,  Woking, 
ham,  Berks,  for  the  Rev.  A.  Carr.  Messrs.  Morris  A 
Stallwood,  architects,  Reading: — 

R.  Conder  £1,610  0 0 

Silver,  Sons,  and  Filewood  1,447  0 0 

A.  Sheppard  1,318  0 0 

Joseph  Norris  1,222  0 0 

Botterill 1,194  0 0 

Spear  A King 1,041  0 0 


Forropewing  and  restoration  of  Bt.  Lawrence  Chnrch 
Toweester,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  archi-. 
tect  :— 

Thos.  Heath,  of  London  and  Toweester  (accepted). 
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iplcHnjr  eiibt  houses,  Tournay-road,  Walham. 
'or  the  Middlesex  Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
Edwards,  architect : — 

__jg £1,930  0 0 

Scharien  &.  Williams  1,911  0 0 

Green  1,810  0 0 

Hunt  & Freeman  (accepted) 1,060  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Xo.  78,  Westboume-groTe,  for  the 
Albion  Bakery  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
architect 


Sage 

Drew  i Cadman 

575 

Smith 

570 

Stimpson  & Co. 

Jay  

Setarien  & Williams  (accepted).. 


610  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  19,  Soho-square,  for  Messrs. 

Burrougbes  & Watts.  Mr.  Rowland  Pluinbe,  architect ; — 

Hayward  & Sons  £2,870  0 0 

Goodman 2,787  0 0 

E,  Conder  2,760  0 0 

Bangs  2,600  0 0 

Lawrence  2,548  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 2,186  0 0 

Patman  i Fotheringhani  2,473  0 0 

AdiiniR  & Sou 2,433  0 0 

Longniiro  & Burge  3,335  0 0 


For  (he  erection  of  pension  shop,  warehouses,  and 
dwelling-house  at  Sleaford,  for  Mr.  Brewitt.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Benstead,  architect: — 

Newton,  llelpringham  £1,350  0 0 

Atcliffe,  Hornciistle 1,100  0 0 

Biuiks& Co.,  Sleaford 1,080  0 0 

Wallis  & Son,  Spalding  (accepted)...  1,040  0 0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Grouad,  Combe  Down, 

Corebam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsbam,  Wilts.  [AdvT. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Kam  Kill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarriee 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

-J.  W.  M.-T.  H.-J.  n.  8.-J.  T.-C.  J.  F.- 


Boulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


-W.  T.  H.-L.  J:  S.in,-J.  8.  G.-A.  W.  C.— W.  H.  C. 
.S  H — K.— T.  P.  & Sou.— W.  H.  G.— R-  B.  & Sou.— L.  & Co. 
M.— W.  II.  J.-J.  0.  C.— SL.— W.  A.— T. 
W ,t  S-m  — D Y.  0.— F.  C.— A.  V.— U.  W.  C.— E.  H.  C.— H.  T.— 
■ w n._Ex-Tni<lc  Guionlst.— J.  B.— P.-W.  T.  T,— P.  i F.— P. 
K.  i Co.— II.  (Mr.  Meyers's  iinjiiplilet  liMbeeujuislnlil,  ftnil  i-uB- 


. — J.'G.  B.  liiiqiUre  xt  Pnteiit  OfBce). 

B.  U.  (we  cftiiuut  iKlviM  in  i)rivate  disputes.  Take  lulvice). 

ipoudeuts  should  ndilress  the  Editor,  Rud  not  the  FuUlihet, 


e compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
iddresses. 

Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artleies.  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tlie  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catheriue-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  EUR  ARVERTISEMENTS, 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarriea 
and  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
liAsnf,  Stoke,  Ibninster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-read,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[An  VI. 


Asphalte. 

SeysBol,  Patent  MotalUc  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 

for  damp  course8,railwayarches,warehousefloors, 

flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  qnantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY., 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
WMtfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 
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Piiblisher.  4G.  C'ulherme-street.  W.C. 


“ Barnet,  Jan.  8lh,  1883.  Dear  Sib.s,— We  are 

pleased  to  say  that  the  Cowl  you  put  on  chimney  at 

appears  to  have  cured  its  smoking,  and  we  now  ivant  you  to 
tlx  fourteen  more,  the  same  as  last  ....  to  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4 5 6 7,  8,  0,  li>,  11,  12.  15,  16,  and  17.— Yours,  &e., 
Messrs.  Ew.ist  & Sox.”  Brooking  & Nelson. 

The  successful  Cowl  with  the  “Empress”  Smoke  Cure. 

[Adyt. 
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The  Teaching  at  Schools 
of  Art 

OME  of  our  readers  will 
have  observed  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Grace  ■which  -was 
printed  in  our  last,  one 
among  several  which 
have  been  addressed  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical 
Education.  The  subject 
is  one  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  passed 
over  in  our  columns 
■without  some  more  spe- 
cial comment,  both 
regard  to  the  deficieuces 
which  are  complained  of 
by  Mr.  Grace  and  others 
who  are  practically  intc' 
rested  in  decoration,  and 
the  possible  means  by 
which  those  deficiencies 
may  bo  remedied. 

The  admission  that  has 
been  made  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  that  there 
has  been  a great  advance 
in  public  taste  of  lato  years,  and  also  in 
the  design  of  the  objects  produced,  seems  at 
first  eight  at  variance  with  the  complaint  that 
there  is  no  adequate  supply  of  competent  deco- 
rative workmen  to  be  had  from  the  schools.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  there  are  better  things  pro- 
duced than  before,  who  designs  or  draws  them  ? 
might  seem  the  natural  answer.  Probably  one 
reply  to  this  would  be  that  a great  deal  of  de- 
corative work  produced  at  present  is  mainly 
imitative  of  a few  types,  and  these  types  have 
been  brought  into  notice  and  adoption  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  those  “few  earnest  and  enter- 
prising artists”  who  are  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Grace’s  letter.  It  is  certain  that  at  present 
there  is  a great  deal  of  fairly  good  decorative 
work  produced,  any  specimens  of  which  would 
strike  us  as  good  when  seen  separately,  but 
which  when  seen  together  appear  too  obviously 
the  production  of  a habit  of  repetition  rather 
than  of  any  original  power  in  regard  to  either 
design  or  execution.  And  probably  this  would 
be  the  case  even  if  there  existed  among  decora- 
tive workmen  more  innate  and  original  power. 
The  public  are  mainly  to  blame  for  this.  Art 
and  artistic  things  have  become  a fashion  like 
dress,  and  a fashion  to  be  just  as  rigorously 
followed  j and  when  it  is  established  that  this 
or  that  style  of  design  is  the  best  thing,  every 
one  asks  for  it,  and  would  feel  out  of  the  run- 
ning without  it,  and  the  philosophy  of  good  or 
bad  taste  is  settled  as  summarily  as  we  once 
[leard  a tailor  settle  the  question  of  taste  in 
iress : “What's  in  fashion  is  good,  sir;  and 
what’s  not  in  fashion  is  not  good.” 


This  we  imagine  (with  the  fact  that  assistants 
are  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  schools, 
including  foreign  countries)  to  be  the  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  anomaly,  that  iu  spite  of 
an  acknowledged  improvement  in  public  taste 
and  in  production,  there  is  so  little  power  of 
originating  or  of  working  on  principle  to  be 
found  among  the  decorative  workmen  of  the  day. 
Without  very  much  innate  power  of  design, 
men  can  with  a moderate  amount  of  ability 
learn  to  assimilate  and  reproduce  the  forms  of 
decorative  work  most  in  vogue  j and  conse- 
quently we  see  shop  after  shop  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  bouse  after  house  deco- 
rated and  famished  in  the  same  stylo,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  individuality  of  taste  at 
all.  This  is  only,  however,  an  offshoot  of  the 
real  question  at  issue,  which  is,  why  the  now 
rather  large  and  extended  means  of  art-educa- 
tion in  England  do  not  avail  to  produce  a higher 
class  of  artistic  workmen  than  it  appears  they 
do  produce.  There  is  a great  ramification  of 
art  schools  all  over  the  country,  and  a very 
elaborate  system  of  rewards  for  various  kinds 
of  proficiency,  but  yet  the  master  decorators 
afiirm  that  no  results  are  perceptible  from  all 
this  in  the  work  of  the  men  who  come  to  them 
from  the  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  cause  lies  in  the  want 
of  special  attention  directed  to  tho  study  and 
practice  of  ornamental  design  in  the  Depart- 
mental art  schools  of  tho  country,  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  this,  we  imagine, 
has  a great  deal  to  dp  with  the  matter,  though 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  of 
the  most  active  of  tho  official  coadjutors  in  the 
Government  system  of  art-education  are  of 
quite  a different  mind,  and  would  consider 
themselves  much  injured  by  any  accusation  of 
attaching  too  little  importance  to  the  etndy  of 
decorative  design.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  had  a great 
influence  upon  those  who  have  been  brought 
within  its  range  as  a place  for  study  and  obser- 
vation of  examples,  in  promoting  a knowledge 
of  and  feeling  for  decorative  art ; the  vast 
majority  of  the  works  purchased  and  under 
continual  exhibition  there,  or  lent  from  time  to 
time  to  provincial  exhibitions,  are  examples  of 
decorative  art  5 sculptore  and  painting  occupy- 
ing but  a very  small  proportion  of  the  works 
acquired.  In  some  cases  that  wo  have  known 
of,  the  study  of  some  of  these  examples  has  had 
the  effect  which  it  ought  to  have,  in  stimulating 
the  attempt  to  produce  uew  forms  of  design 
based  upon  old  ones,  but  not  mero  copies  j only 
the  other  day  we  were  looking  at  some  lace 
designs  from  Nottingham,  based  upon  forms  of 
Indian  ornament,  and  produced  under  that  in- 
spiration by  an  operative  in  a lace-mill.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  are  rather 
rare  instances  j but  the  fact  that  there  are  any 
such  instances  shows  that  there  may  be  the 
material  for  producing  the  proper  result 


schools,  if  only  it  were  fully  and  rightly 
directed. 

Why  is  it  not,  then,  rightly  directed  ? Some 
of  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  special  study  of  decorative 
design,  as  a branch  of  art  quite  different  in  its- 
conditions  from  imitative  art,  even  as  repre- 
sented in  the  highest  class  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  requiring  special  study  and  special 
exercise  of  thought  to  apprehend  its  conditions' 
and  to  work  them  out  to  adequate  results.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  the  principal  voice- 
in  the  direction  of  the  stadies  enjoined,  and  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  work  done.  The  mis- 
take which  is  made  appears  to  lie  in  carrying 
too  far  the  conviction  that  the  study  of  natui’e, 
and  especially  of  the  figure,  is  the  highest  end 
of  art,  and  that  this  will  alone  give  the  power 
to  apply  the  faculty  of  draughtsmanship,  thus 
gained,  to  the  production  of  design  in  the  lesser 
arts.  The  production  of  high  - class  figure 
design,  in  painting  or  sculpture,  is  no  doubt  in 
one  sense  the  most  intellectual  branch  of  graphic 
art.  But  the  production  of  equally  good  deco- 
rative design,  though  it  maybe  aless  intellectual 
form  of  art  than  this,  is  a problem  different  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  It  does  not  require 
the  same  degree  of  intellectual  grasp  and  of 
training  in  draughtsmanship  which  the  execu- 
tion of  pictures  aud  sculpture  requires ; but  it 
does  demand  a special  branch  of  training,  for 
its  own  especial  ends,  which  those  do  not  de- 
mand. Decorative  design  does  not  consist  in 
imitation  of  natural  forms,  hut  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  as  suggestions  for  design,  not  to 
be  copied  os  they  stand  in  nature,  but  to  be 
created  anew  as  decorative  treatment.  Now, 
the  study  of  the  figure  alone,  and  even  the 
possession  of  the  power  of  imitative  drawing 
and  colouring  of  all  objects,  however  compli- 
Gated  and  delicate,  as  they  are  seen  by  the  out- 
ward eye,  wiU  not  give  of  itself  the  power  of 
assimilating  and  modifying  these  forms  for  use 
as  decoration,  nor  even  the  right  understanding 
of  what  that  use  should  be.  That  it  will  not  do, 
so  is  evident  from  the  fact,  of  which  we  see  fre- 
quent instances,  that  painters  and  sculptors  of 
very  high  power  constantly  fall  short  when  they 
attempt  decorative  design,  and  produce  work  iu 
this  latter  class  which  is  feeble  in  execution  aud 
false  in  taste.  A prominent  example  may  be 
named  in  tho  case  of  what  is  in  the  main  one 
of  the  finest  aud  most  powerful  works  'of 
modera  English  art,  the  Wellington  Monument. 
The  figure  - sculpture  iu  this  is  exceptionally 
fine  and  powerful,  and  the  general  design  of 
tho  monument  grandiose  and  effective;  but  a 
good  deal  of  decorative  detail,  such  as  the 
twisted  knots  of  ropo  round  part  of  the 
pedestal,  and  the  medley  of  implements  of 
war  huddled  together  in  other  parts,  represent"* 
an  entirely  false  aud,  ai’tistically  speaking, '■•' ' 


of  study  from  existing  examples  of  past  | a vulgar  taste.  And  we  should  surmise,  from  , 
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some  of  the  oxpresaod  opinions  of  the  eminent 
painter  who  is  the  responsible  examining  head 
of  the  Departmental  art  sphools,  that  he 
himself  attaches  too  little  importance  to 
the  studj  of  decorative  design  for  its  own 

If  the  reply  is  suggested  that  in  the  period 
of  Renaissance  art  there  were  great  paintings, 
and  great  decorative  work  done  by  the  same 
men,  our  rejoinder  would  bring  us  just  to  the 
point  we  wish  to  come  to.  In  the  first  place, 
wo  would  say,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  those 
who  are  generally  considered  the  greatest  of 
Renaissance  artists,  the  great  names  of  its 
latter  period,  were  not  the  beat  of  decorative 
designers.  The  architectural  details  produced 
by  Michelangelo  and  Raffaolle,  those  of  the 
former  especially,  are  not  their  happiest  efforts. 
The  period  of  the  finest  decorative  work  was 
before  their  time.  And  the  reason,  in  part  at 
least,  was  that  in  the  earlier  days  decorative 
art  came  first,  and  sculptors  and  painters 
ascended  from  that  to  the  higher  arts.  They 
had  mastered  the  decorative  side  of  design  in 
the  first  instance.  When  the  human  figure  came 
to  be  the  first  object  of  interest  with  every 
artist,  the  decorative  design  was  passed  over 
more  lightly  as  a secondary  interest.  As  we 
trace  out  the  treatment  of  decorative  art  in  any 
class  of  work,— say  in  silversmiths’  work, — 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance, we  find  a constant  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  figure  as  a decorative  adjunct,  and  a pro- 
gressive development  in  the  freedom  and  power 
of  its  treatment,  accompanied  by  an  almost 
equally  marked  retrogression  in  the  taste  and 
suitability  of  the  minor  details.  Mere  clever- 
ness of  oxeoution  increases  j good  taste  and  the 
sense  of  fitness  (so  important  in  decoration) 
become  deficient.  And  we  imagine  this  will 
be  so  whenever  the  attention  is  entirely  con- 
oentrated  on  figure  work,  on  imitative  work 
whether  of  higher  or  lower  class,  to  the  ex- 
olusioD  of  any  systematic  study  of  decorative 
design  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  view  that  one  of 
Mr.  Grace’s  suggestions  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
dofioioncy  he  and  those  whom  be  represents 
are  complaining  of  has  especial  point.  Ho  has 
observed  that  too  much  stress  is  laid,  in  the 
Departmental  schools,  on  the  study  of  still  life  j 
and  the  evidence  of  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  students’  work  at  South  Kensington  goes  to 
confirm  this.  A great  many  prizes  are  offered 
for  this  class  of  work,  and  a groat  deal  of  time 
is  obviously  spent  often  over  single  drawings, 
in  finishing  them  up  to  the  point  which  ■will 
secure  a prize.  It  is  a good  deal  to  the  not 
always  healthful  influence  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
writing  and  teaching  that  wo  suspect  this  is  to 
bo  traced.  Ho  has  largely  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  finished  and  precise  manipulation 
in  painting.  Now,  it  may  bo  freely  admitted 
that  no  class  of  study  tends  so  much  to  progress 
in  manipulation,  in  regard  to  painting  more 
especially,  than  the  study  of  still  life.  The 
objects  to  bo  studied  are  stationary  and  little 
subject  to  change  of  form  or  tones,  and  the  art 
of  reproducing  them  in  pigments  can  bo  carried 
out  with  more  patient  minuteness  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  imitative  art ; but  it  seems 
undeniable  that  while  no  study  exercises  mani- 
pulation more,  none  exercises  thought  and 
intellect  so  little,  and  the  exercise  is  almost 
contrary  to  that  required  for  decorative  design. 
Its  object  is  entirely  realistic;  the  object  of 
true  design  is  never  realistic,  usually  far  from 
it ; so  that  here  the  training  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  is  directly  adverse  to  what  should 
be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  artistic  teaching 
for  the  many. 

It  is  a question  whether,  even  apart  from 
this,  there  is  not  in  the  Government  schools  of 
art  too  much  time  spent  in  the  manipulation  of 
special  drawings  rather  than  on  what  would 
tend  to  develop  the  power  of  dnvwing  generally. 
We  have  observed  on  this  before  in  speaking  of 
the  prize-drawings  when  exhibited,  and  we  have 
it  confirmed  in  various  reports  in  regard  to  the 
system  of  work  in  the  art  schools.  We  know 
that  weeks  or  months  arc  often  spent  by  a 
student  in  stippling  at  a drawing  of  a head  or  a 
figure  from  a cast,  in  order  to  got  a medal  or  a 
mention  for  it ; and  the  same  time  is  oven  spent 
on  drawing  from  casts  of  much  more  uninterest- 
ing subjects, — reliefs  in  plaster  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  <&o.  Such  drawings  arc  not  artistically, 
in  any  sense,  an  end  in  themselves ; no  one 
really  cares  for  such  a shaded  drawing  from  the 
round  for  its  own  sake  ; the  only  ultimate  value 
it  has  is  for  the  student  who  gets  a modal  for  it, 


and  hangs  it  up  iu  his  or  her  homo  as  a trophy, 
and  the  allowance  it  may  obtain  for  the 
school.  The  object  of  making  studies  of  this 
kind  is  to  acquire  the  power  of  drawing  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  objects  drawn, 
and  this  may  be  acquired  and  exhibited  far 
better  by  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  drawings,  not 
80  prettily  finished,  but  showing  the  result  of 
the  study  of  the  same  object  in  different  lights 
and  aspects,  than  by  one  minutely  stippled 
example,  which  may  be  produced  at  the  coat  of 
much  less  real  observation  and  draughtsman- 
ship than  is  often  shown  in  less  finished  work. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  wo  regard 
the  study  of  drawing  as  a preparation  for 
decorative  design.  To  a decorative  designer 
the  knowledge  of  the  figure  is  essential,  but  not 
the  power  of  representing  it  in  highly-finished 
relief;  that  seldom  or  never  comes  into  decora- 
tion. What  is  wanted  is  the  power  of  drawing 
it  in  all  positions  when  required  as  an  accessory 
to  the  design,  and  to  this,  multiplicity  of  study 
is  much  more  requisite  than  mere  finish  of  ono 
or  two  specimens.  This  points  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  figure-study  should  be  modified, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  subservient  for  an 
education  towards  the  art  of  design  rather  than 
the  art  of  painting  pictures;  and  that,  after  all, 
is  what  the  majority  of  those  who  study  in 
Government  Art  Schools  can  do  most  good 
with.  There  is  room  for  a much  more  numerous 
body  of  art-workers  in  the  decorative  arts  than 
in  the  production  of  works  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  latter  are  the  top  and  flower  of 
art,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  limited; 
whereas  decoration,  of  more  or  less  elaborate 
typo,  is  wanted  almost  everywhere. 

Prizes  are,  of  course,  given  for  decorative 
design,  in  the  Government  schools,  but  tbe 
results  are  not  of  the  highest  class.  In  archi- 
tecture the  designs  sent  in,  and  for  which  prizes 
are  awarded,  are  generally  very  poor,  sometimes 
absurdly  so ; the  subject  is  evidently  not  under- 
stood, and  does  not  receive  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  bring  out  any  but  very  mediocre  work. 

Looking  at  the  means  to  he  adopted  for 
rendering  the  Government  schools  of  art  more 
productive  of  the  sort  of  power  which  is  in 
request,  and  for  which  there  is  apparently  at 
present  such  an  inadequate  supply,  it  appears 
to  us  that  no  bettor  suggestion  can  be  made 
than  one  of  those  which  is  made  in  Mr.  Grace’s 
letter  before  referred  to,  viz.,  that  the  higher 
grade  prizes  should  be  open  only  to  those 
students  who  show  proficiency  in  the  applica- 
tion of  art  to  decorative  purposes.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  production  of  original  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  highest  class  is  not  a higher 
object  still,  but  it  is  not  the  real  business  of 
the  Government  schools  to  produce  these. 
Those  who  want  to  become  artists  of  this  type 
must  go  through  a different  training  from  any 
which  the  departmental  schools  can  well 
supply,  except  as  a mere  initiative.  As  it  is, 
the  highest  and  most  coveted  prizes  are  given 
for  studies  of  the  figure  from  the  life  and  from 
casts,  and  for  still-life  paintings.  Let  the  mere 
manipulation  be  less  encouraged  by  lowering 
the  scale  of  prizes  for  it,  and  let  the  highest 
prizes  be  given  for  work  which  shows  thought, 
not  in  mere  imitation,  but  in  tbe  adaptation  of 
natural  objects,  including  the  figure,  to  original 
decorative  design,  and  to  such  design  even 
apart  from  the  adaptation  of  natural  objects. 
The  Government  schools  would  then  be  in 
reality,  what  they  are  certainly  not  now,  schools 
of  {iesijH,  not  merely  of  drawing;  and  under 
such  a system  there  would  be  the  best  chance 
that,  after  reasonable  time,  results  would 
be  shown  in  the  turning  out  of  a more 
trained,  thoughtful,  and  original  class  of 
decorative  designs.  As  an  initial  step,  it  is  cer- 
tainly also  of  importance  that  those  who  preside 
over  departmental  schools,  iu  the  provinces 
especially  (where  there  is  no  South  Kensington 
Museum),  should  bo  more  proficient  in  decora- 
tive art  than  they,  we  imagine,  often  are.  We 
have  certainly  ourselves  known  local  teachers 
who  were  very  well  up  in  drawing  and  painting 
in  one  sense,  very  well  able  to  direct  and 
criticise  the  labours  of  a life  class,  and  so  on, 
but  who  wore  destitute  of  any  notion  of  "wbat 
constituted  good  or  bad  design  in  ornament ; nor 
in  South  Kensington  itself  is  there  at  all  tbe  right 
attention  given  to  discriminating  between  what 
is  good  and  bad  in  taste, — witness  the  over- 
laudation,  on  which  wo  before  commented, 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work  repre- 
sented in  the  Jones  Collection.  Decorative 
design  means  thought  applied  to  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  forms  in  their  application 
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to  various  materials  and  objects,  and  it  is  this 
side  of  artistic  study  which  specially  requires 
stimulating  and  directing. 


“THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY.” 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  work,*  of 
which  the  first  volume  out  of  six  is  now  pub-: 
lished,  is  to  embody  in  a single  publication  tbe. 
“ legendary  ” and  the  “authentic”  histories  of; 
the  Craft.  The  work  by  Herr  Findel  (ofi 
Leipsic),  published  in  1861,  is  considered  to  be: 
the  first  history  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  of: 
the  Masonic  Craft,  which  had  been  compiled  ;1 
and  iu  1876  G.  F.  Fort  published  tbe  “ Early! 
History  aud  Antiquities  of  Masonry,”  discussing) 
the  legendary  or  traditional  history  of  the. 
fraternity.  These  two  works  Mr.  Gould,  andi 
his  friends  associated  with  him  in  his  laborious 
undertaking,  have  not  considered  wholly  satis-: 
factory,  “ dissenting  very  materially  from  thoss 
writers  both  as  regards  the  facts  they  accept,' 
and  the  inferences  they  have  drawn.”  The: 
actual  “ History  ” will  bo  considered  from  the: 
commencement  of  the  Lodge  records.  In! 
Scotland  some  minute-books  of  the  lodges 
commence  in  1599,  while  in  England  only  thoi 
records  of  a single  lodge  (Alnwick)  rangei 
between  1700  and  1717,  the  date  of  the  forma-: 
tion  of  the  first  Grand  Lodge. 

That  a correct  “History”  is  required  is 
evident  from  the  following  statement  in  a 
publication  of  authority: — “No  man  can  give 
any  account  of  the  Order  of  Freomasony,  of  its 
origin,  of  its  history,  of  its  object,  nor  any; 
explanation  of  its  mysteries  and  symbols,  which 
does  not  leave  the  mind  in  total  uncertainty  on 
all  these  points.”  Again,  “ There  are  so  many 
various  theories  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Masonry  that  each  student  may  select  his  own 
favourite  without  prejudice  to  any  other” 
(Mackenzie,  “ Royal  Masonic  Cyclopcodia," 
p.  viii.).  The  “sources,”  writes  Mr.  Gould, 
“towliich  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry  have 
been  ascribed  by  individual  theorists,”  are  very 
numerous.  “Some  of  the  more  curious”  are 
briefly  described  by  him,  and  herein  wo  are  at 
once  led  to  perceive  the  learning,  and  the  great 
candour  of  the  writer  in  his  investigations;  but 
as  it  is  impossible  now  to  follow  him  in  all  his 
details,  ibe' reader  must  perforce  be  referred 
to  the  work  itself.  He  proceeds  to  summarise 
“ what  is  actually  known  of  certain  systems  oi 
sects,  in  order  that  by  a careful  comparison 
with  the  authentic  records  of  Medimva/ 
Masons,”  it  may  be  determined  “ how  nearly  oi 
how  remotely  the  usages  and  customs  of  the! 
‘ Ancient  ’ and  the  ‘ Moclorn’  Organisations  cor- 
respond, aud  ascertain  what  grounds  exist  foi' 
attributing  to  the  Masonic  Institution  anj 
higher  antiquity  than  is  attested  by  its  owr 
documents;  for  however  flattering  to  om 
pride  may  bo  the  assumption  of  a long  pedigree: 
it  by  no  moans  follows  that  it  will  bear  the 
tost  of  a strict  genealogical  investigation.’) 
The  consideration  of  these  certain  systems  oi 
sects,  entitled,  “ The  Ancient  Mysteries,  The 
Essenes,  The  Roman  Collegia,  and  The 
Culdees,”  forms  Chapter  I.,  and  is  contained  it 
over  forty  pages,  bnt  whether  they  do  corret 
spond  or  not  must  bo  left  for  a time,  as  om 
author  makes  a skip  of  some  centuries,  and 
lauds  us  in  England  in  tbe  fifteenth  centuryi 
or  thereabouts.  It  is  not  usual  in  “histories’) 
to  work  back,  but  it  is  iu  genealogical  records) 
The  son,  from  his  father  works  back  to  hfl 
grandfather,  and  so  on,  picking  up  where  he 
can  connecting  links  from  other  pedigrees 
until  he  reaches  some  pre-historic  period  ii 
which  BO  much  is  assumed.  We  could  havi 
wished  that  in  this  inquiry  the  history  of  Fiee; 
masoirry  had  been  first  described  from,  as  above 
stated,  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  ii 
1717, — then  its  predecessors  as  far  back  as  the 
few  facts  and  traditions  would  help, — then  the 
course  daring  tbe  Middle  Ages  of  what  ii 
assumed  to  bo  Freemasonry,  but  would  o 
course  bo  Operative  Masonry,  and  thence  t< 
these  “Ancient  Mysteries,”  if  it  bo  desirable  t< 
consider  them  as  their  predecessors.  Is  no: 
the  cart  put  before  the  horse  in  the  volum* 
under  consideration  ? The  heading  of  this  Firs 
Chapter  must  here  be  sufficient  for  its  owi 

• The  History  of  Freemasonry : its  Antiquitiei 
Symbols,  Constitutions,  Customs,  &c.  Embracing  ft 
Investigation  of  the  Records  of  the  Organisations  of  th 
Fraternity  in  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  British  Colonies 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Derived  froE 
Official  Sources.  By  Robert  Freke  Gould,  Barnstoi 
at-Law,  Past  Senior  Grand  Deaoon  of  England.  Vql.  i 
4to.,  252pp.  London:  Thos.  C.  Jac^k,  45,  Ludgate-hiU. 
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leiplauation ; the  forty  pages  comprise  a very 
llaborious  investigation  of  the  subjects,  with 
[ample  quotations  of  authorities  and  references, 
ancioutandmodern.for  the  benefit  of  the  captious. 
1“  Accordingto  Mackey”  (“  Encyclopaedia,”  s.r. 
iTaliaman),  “an  instance  of  the  transmutation  of 

I Gnostic  talismans  into  Masonic  symbols,  by  a 
gradual  transmission  through  Alchemy,  Rosi- 
crucianiam,  and  Medimvai  architecture,”  is 
described.  Bat  what  has  Mediicval  architecture 
ito  do  with  all  these?  Our  author  intends  to 
Itreat  his  subjects  fairly,  but  still  occasionally  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat  prejudiced.  The 
moot  point  is  ably  discussed  as  to  whether 
“ English  gilds  are  of  English  origin,”  or,  as 
atatod  by  Coote,  “ this  trivial  word  (gild),  due 
to  the  contributions  upon  which  the  (Roman) 
colleges  had  from  all  time  subsisted,  betrays 
their  constitution  ; and  wo  find  them  also  where 
we  ought  to  expect  them, — in  the  Roman  cities  of 
Britain.”  It  has  been  observed  that  “ the 
oolleges,  the  Collegium  Fabrorutu,  which  dwelt 
in  the  Civitates  Rognorum,  remained  in  this 
countr}’  throughout  the  imperial  rule,  and  with 
the  provincial  inhabitants  survived  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  occupation  of  Britain, — that  this  is  the 
true  origin  of  the  English  guild  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  demonstrate”  (Gould,  “The 
Four  Lodges,”  p.  38).  “ The  truth  is,”  writes 
Pike,  “ that  the  guild  system  existed  before  and 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  that  there  is 
no  historical  evidence  of  its  beginning.”  The 
theory , — ono  of  many, — connecting  the  Culdees 
with  the  Freemasons  “advanced  in  1844  by 
the  lion.  Algernon  Herbert,  has  been  characte- 
rised by  Dr.  Reeves  ‘ as  a strange  combination 
lof  originality  and  learning  joined  to  wild  theory 
'and  sweeping  assertion.’  ” 

We  must  pass  on  to  Chapter  II.,  comprising 
' ‘ The  Old  Charges  of  British  Freemasons,”  first 
expressing  our  regrot  at  the  insertion  of  them 
in  this  first  volume  as  being  out  of  sequence  in 
ihe  “ History,”  and  also  remarking  that  it  is  not 
shown  that  these  “Old  Charges”  belonged  to 
Freemasons  other  than  of  the  operative  class. 
2'his  very  interesting  chapter  may  probably 
have  been  mainly  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Uuglian,  whose  publication  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  in  1872,  but  not  then  brought  forward 
as  a speciality  for  the  first  time,  as  in  my  two 
lectures  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  as  long  since  as  1800  and 
1861,  the  ono  “On  the  Superintendents  of 
English  Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  and  its 
continuation,  “ Collections  for  an  Historical 
i\.ccount  of  Masons,  their  Customs,  &e.,”  I had 
9bown  what  was  the  connexion  of  these 
‘Old  Charges,”  in  relation  to  the  inquiry.* 
The  so-called  Constitutions  are  peculiar  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  contain  legends  or 
traditional  history,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ffie  regulations  or  working  statutes  of  the  latter 
country,  nor  do  they  appear  in  the  Ordinances 
)f  the  Craft  in  either  France  or  Germany.  . . 
By  no  other  craft  in  Great  Britain,”  adds  Mr. 
jould,  “ has  documentary  evidence  been  fur- 
lished  of  its  having  claimed  at  any  time  a 
egendary  or  traditional  history.”  This  very 
tuportant  statement  may  occasion  some  contro- 
r^orsy  hereafter,  bat  the  extensive  range  of  his 
'eading  has,  no  doubt,  given  Mr.  Gould  ample 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he  lias 
irrived.  The  ten  MS.  copies  of  a Charge, 
luoted  by  me  in  1860  have  since  been  increased 
>y  diligent  researches  to  more  than  double  (i.e. 
diirty-one)  that  number.  “No  two  of  the 
nanuscripts  are  exactly  alike  (except  ono 
luplicate)  though  there  is  a substantial  agree- 
nont  between  them  all,  and  evidently  they  had 
i common  origin,  just  as  they  were  designed  to 
len-e  a common  purpose.”  Each  of  the  old 
llaaonic  or  operative  lodges  probably  had  a 
;epy  amongst  its  effects  ; this  was  perhaps  read 
0 an  apprentice  on  his  introduction,  so  that 
Xissibly  many  others  may  yet  be  discovered. 
iVe  must  here  take  exception  to  the  title  these 
lathers,  Messrs.  Hugban  and  Gould,  have  given 
0 those  charges,  as  belonging  to  Freemasons, 
eading  their  readers  to  suppose  that  they  tend 
■0  prove  that  modern  Freemasonry  is  the  same 
bing  as  the  old  Operative  masonry,  to  lodges 
if  which  craft  these  “ charges  ” itndoubtedly 
>elonged,  and  are  therefore  more  applicable  to 
I yet  unwritten  “ History  of  ArclhCecturo,”  or  a 
^History  of  Building  Trades,”  than  to  a 
nstory  of  a subject  whose  connexion  with  them 
las  not  yet  been  proved.  We  regret  to  have  to 
loint  out  that  in  describing  the  No.  29  Charge 
ir  “Papworth  Manuscript,”  the  author  has 
* These  two  papers  were  priated  m our  volumes  at  the 


omitted  to  state  (though  quoting  “ the  motto  ”) 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  MS.  is  drawn 
the  coaf  cf  <tnns  of  the  Millions'  Cotupa^nj  ! By  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  interesting  observations 
made  iipon  each  of  the  thirty-one  Charges 
recovered,  we  find  it  stated  that  this  coat  of 
arms  appears  on  only  two  of  them,  one  being 
Charge  No.  23,  dating  1686,  which  has  the  royal 
arms  with  those  of  the  City  of  London  and 
of  the  Masons’  Company,  and  the  second  being 
Charge  No.  2-t,  having  the  same  two  coats  of  arms. 
A few  only  of  these  Charges  have  been  identified 
as  belonging  to  a Lodge  or  Lodges  in  London, 
another  perhaps  to  Chester,  si.x  to  York,  and 
one  perhaps  to  Warrington,  and  so  of  some  in- 
terest in  connexion  with  Ashmolo's  installation 
as  a “ Freemason.”  Only  two  of  these  thirty- 
one  Charges  are  ascribed  to  “ late  sixteenth 
century,”  the  remainder  (all  but  two)  to  the 
seventeenth.  These  two  are  of  very  high  interest 
and  are  exceptional,  and  are  two  of  those  de- 
scribed by  rae  in  the  lectures  before  referred 
to.  One  is  considered  to  be  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
other  early  in  that  of  the  fifteenth.  These 
two  originals  speak  of  “Masonry”  not  “ Free- 
masonry.” No.  4 Charge,  dating  1583,  is  the 
first  in  which  the  latter  word  is  said  to  occur, 
and  again  occurs  in  another  dated  1050.  Tlio 
No.  23  copy  already  referred  to  is  signed  as 
“ written  by  Robert  Padgett,  Clearke  to  the 
Worshipful  Society  of  the  Free  Masons  of  the 
City  of  London,”  to  which  is  a footnote  taken 
from  Kenning’s  “Masonic  Cyclopsodia,”  p.457, 
that  “ Robert  Padgett,  we  are  assured  on  com- 
petent anthority,  did  not  belong  to,  nor  is  bis 
name  to  bo  found  in  the  books  of,  the  Masons’ 
Company.”  Several  cases  of  this  sort  of  un- 
fortunate difference  or  conti-adiction  could  be 
named  (as  in  No.  28).  No.  25,  dated  1693,  has 
a word  which  it  seems  has  raised  a controversy, 
whether  the  passage  hee  or  shee  that  is  to  hee  7)iade 
a Mason  is  not  really  hee  or  they ; the  grammar  of 
the  passage  is  so  bad  that  either  would  do  ; but 
it  also  raises  the  other  and  important  question  of 
women  being  admitted  Masons  ! In  this  par- 
ticular Charge  occurs  “ An  entered  apprentice's 
obligation  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  master 
or  dame,”  i.c.,  mistress,  clearly  indicating  that 
at  that  time,  or  in  that  Lodge,  it  was  customary 
for  females,  in  the  capacity  of  employers,  to 
execute  mason-work.  Hence  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  Lodye-wos  an  operative  as  dis- 
tinct from  a Lodge  of  Freemasons,  if  any  such 
existed  at  that  date.  Females  could  be,  and  are 
still,  made  Fi*eo  of  Guilds  j they  cannot  be,  I 
presume,  of  the  Freemasons’  fraternity.  Be- 
sides these  thirty-one  manuscripts,  there  are 
found  about  twenty  other  late  transcripts  of 
the  old  Charges  or  printed  copies,  extracts,  or 
references.  The  No.  8 Charge  is  in  itself  of 
great  interest,  being  dated  1607,  and  possessing 
a drawn  frontispiece  of  masons  at  work,  with 
the  words  “ Inigo  Jones  delin.”  at  the  bottom. 
A very  remarkable  assertion,  printed  in  italics 
by  the  author,  assures  his  readers  that  “All 
the  Scottish  versions  of  these  Charges  are  evi- 
dently of  English  origin”;  and  in  the  second 
work  by  our  author  (“  Four  Lodges,”  p.  20)  it 
is  stated,  “ The  practice  existed  in  Scotland  of 
individual  bretlu-en  to  make  Masons  out  of 
Lodge.” 

After  a style,  or  special  proportion  of  design 
in  building,  had  continued  in  fashion  a few  years, 
the  builders  (or  masons)  of  the  Middle  Ages 
“ gradually  invented  and  adopted  another,  which 
was  generally  more  ornamental  than  the  former. 
It  is,  however,  a very  intere.sting  and  remark- 
able fact  that  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  this  country,  which  are  of  contemporaneous 
ages,  are  of  a corresponding  or  a very  similar 
stylo.  From  Durham  in  tho  North,  to  Cornwall 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  intermediate  counties,  a 
coincidence  of  system  will  be  found  to  ho  very 
generally  if  not  always  manifested.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  uniformity  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  churches  at  places  remote  from  each 
other,  by  any  other  clue  tVian  by  considering 
that  each  new  style  originated  at,  or  emanated 
from  some  convocation  or  assembly  of  the 
monastic  builders  or  Freemasons  of  each  respec- 
tive era.”  So  wrote  John  Britton,  in  1829 
(“Gloucester  Cathedral,”  p.  49).  We  most 
heartily  trust  that  Mr.  Gould’s  future  researches 
will  enable  him  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
Master  Mason  and  the  Master  Carpenter  were 
taught,  and  in  what  town  or  towns  the  Head 
Guild  or  Guilds  existed.  Tho  statute  of  1360- 
61  (34  Edward  III.,  cap.  ix.)  uses  the  words, 
“all  alliances  and  covines  of  Masons,  and  Car- 
penters, and  Congregations,  Chapters,  Ordi- 


nances, and  Oaths  betwixt  them  made,  or  to  be 
made,  shall  be  from  hencefurth  void  and  wholly 
annulled”;  and  the  famous  statute  of  1425 
(3  Henry  VI.,  c.  i.),  which  declares  that,  “the 
yearly  Congregations  and  Confederacies  made 
by  the  Masons  in  their  general  Chapiters  as- 
sembled,” together  with  the  “Constitutions” 
themselves,  appear  to  prove  that  there  must 
have  been  an  annual  assemblage  of  the  Masons, 
either  under  a governing  head  or  Grand  Lodge, 
or  under  some  chief  of  a district  or  locality. 
As  we  are  still  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  the 
exact  manner  in  which  the  transitions  of  style 
in  Medimval  architecture  wore  effected,  archi- 
tects as  a profession  most  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Gould  for  the  elaborate  inquiry  and  the  careful 
comparison  he  has  made  herein  of  these  Charges 
preparatory,  wo  trust,  to  the  other  discovery ; 
not  that  they  yet  materially  help  the  question, 
but  a few  references  are  useful. 

“ The  ceaseless  progress  of  the  building  art,” 
writes  Mr.  Gould,  commencing  Chapter  III., 
“Tho  Steinmetzon  of  Germany,”  “ tbronghont 
the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  at  once  arrests 
our  attention  and  challenges  our  research. 
Prince  and  bishop,  kaiser  and  free  city,  wage 
their  eternal  feuds  ; nations  rise,  fall,  amalga- 
mate, or  dissolve.  All  Europe  is  in  a ferment,  and 
yet  throughout  the  greater  part  of  it  the  mason 

quietly  and  unceasingly  plies  his  trade 

By  degrees  the  face  of  the  land  became  dotted 
with  those  monuments  of  Architectural  skill, 
the  very  ruins  of  which  testify  to  the  cunning 
of  the  builders.  And  who  were  these  builders?” 
The  early  monasteries,  and  even  the  castles, 
may  have  afforded  the  means  of  acquiring 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  building  materials, 
and  furnishing  large  numbers  of  artificers  and 
experienced  master-masons.  We  know  that 
each  cathedral  possessed  its  own  complete  set 
of  workmen,  as  masons,  carvers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  glaziers,  and  labourers,  while  the 
monarch  had  a similar  set,  forming  part  of  his 
household  (and  he  did  not  disdain  occasionally 
to  press  workmen),  headed  by  the  supervisor, 
and  later,  by  the  surveyor,  and  tho  architect. 
This  latter  set  continued  down  to  about  1836, 
when  this  branch  of  tho  household  was  reformed 
into  the  office  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenue.  In  the  towns  arose  the  craft  guilds, 
for  mutual  assistance.  The  above  Constitutions 
or  Charges  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  three 
degrees  of  Master  Mason,  Fellow-craft,  and 
Apprentice,  and  of  a general  assembly  to  be 
held  annually  at  one  place  or  another,  for  the 
“correction  of  faults,  errors,  and  trespasses.” 
It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  no  evidence 
has  been  yet  obtained  of  any  such  meetings, 
not  oven  at  the  traditional  York.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  or  alderman  of  the  town  in  which 
the  assembly  was  held  was  to  be  “ felaw  and 
sociat  ” to  the  master  of  the  assembly,  “ in 
helpc  of  h’y  ayenst  rebellea  and  upberying  ye 
rygt  of  the  reme.”  This  would  appear  to  do 
away  with  all  secrecy  in  lodges;  while  “in  no 
trade  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  even  among  the 
Sfeinmetzen  of  Germany,  is  it  possible  to  find 
the  slightest  trace  of  a sign,  or  of  anything 
approaching  thereto,”  are  two  remarkable  con- 
clusions at  which  oar  author  has  arrived  in  the 
work  before  us.  In  commenting  on  the  copy  of 
Charge  No.  12,  Harleian,  2,054  (1650,  or  later), 
he  writes,  “ We  have  here  the  earliest  known 
mention  of  words  and  signs.”  Was  Randle 
Holme,  jun.  (the  former  owner  of  the  manu- 
script), a Freemason  of  the  modern  order? 
Again,  it  is  said,  “ Did  he  (the  apprentice) 
receive  no  token  by  which  ho  could  prove  him- 
self a brother  ? In  the  very  nature  of  things 
we  might  expect  that  he  did, — a sig^,  a word, 
a grip, — but  not  the  faintest  traces  of  these 
exist.  The  statutes  do  not  even  enjoin  secrecy, 
but  merely  that  “ he  shall  keep  every  point  and 
article.” 

A few  observations  on  the  Foreign  branch  of 
this  subject  must  suffice.  The  insertion  of  the 
Chapters  III.  and  IV.  is  explained  in  the  pas- 
sage : — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  French 
Masonic  writers  have  not  been  tempted  to  seek 
the  origin  of  the  institution  in  their  own  past 
history,  and  in  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
their  own  land.  German  authors,  from  Fallon 
onwards,  have  seized  upon  every  trifling  circum- 
stance, every  chance  coincidence,  tending  to 
show  a Gorman  origin  of  Freemasonry,  and 
when  a link  was  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence, Lave  not  scrupled  either  to  forge  one, 
even  to  the  extent  of  inventing  ceremonies,  or 
to  placidly  accept,  without  inquiry,  the  anda- 
cioDS  inventions  of  their  predecessors.”  On 
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p.  202  is  given  “ The  Statutes,  &c.,  of  Mont- 
pellier,” dated  1586,  iu  which  occurs  “ maisires 
massons]’* ; and  “ the  craft  of  magon  architecte 
was  of  the  sworn  (incorporated)  trades  of  the 
city  as  it  is  of  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  code,  or  constitutions,  or  ordinances,  of 
the  (Siteinmefzea  of  Germany  date  only  from 
1459,  Ratisbon;  1503,  Strassburg;  1462,  Tor- 
gauj  meetings  were  held  at  Speyer,  Strassburg, 
and  Ratisbon  ; though  Strassburg,  Cologne,  and 
Vienna,  and  later  Bern,  are  also  mentioned 
as  the  chief  lodges.  “ The  Brother  Book  of 
1563”  is  given  in  a translation,  with  also  “ The 
Torgau  Ordinances  of  1462.”  The  fraternity 
was  quite  a new  departure  ; — the  fraternity 
was  agreed  upon  as  something  new  ; the  xisages, 
being  ancient,  were  conjirnied.  The  same 
division  occurs,  in  these,  as  in  the  English 
Charges,  of  master,  fellow,  and  apprentice. 
‘‘We  may  therefore  conclude,”  writes  Mr. 
Gould,  ” that  the  chief  lodge,  the  fraternity, 
and  the  ordinances,  wore  all  the  direct  result  of 
the  decline  of  the  Craft,  which  decline  may  be 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  cathedrals 
were  already  finished,  and  that  those  in  course 
of  construction  were  being  slowly  prosecuted, 
and  in  some  cases  temporarily  abandoned  .... 
work  was  becoming  scarce,  ordinary  masons 
were  acquiring  the  technical  skill  of  the  Stein- 
metzen.  . . . The  masons  were  thrown  upon  civil 
employment ....  their  work  became  subordinate 
and  supplementary  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
builder  ....  the  number  of  small  masters  would 
increase  ....  the  highest  class  of  workmen .... 
would  develops  into  artist  sculptors  j thus  the 
fraternity,  being  more  and  more  subdivided  and 
bereft  of  its  most  skilful  members,  gradually 
assumed  a form  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
other  craft  guilds, — the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  resulting  increase  of  knowledge,  enabling 
an  architect  to  study  elsewhere  than  in  the 
lodge,  all  the  materials  are  present  for  a 
practical  dissolution  of  the  fraternity,  as  we 
have  learned  to  know  it.” 

Here  we  will  leave  the  consideration  of  this 
chapter  III.,  and  pass  on  to  Chapter  IV.,  “ The 
Craft  Guilds  of  France.”  We  can  but  praise  the 
carefully-selected  historical  account  now  pre- 
sented. Several  of  the  codes  of  the  fraternity 
of  the  mason’s  trade, — as  of  Amiens,  1407,  and 
Paris,  1200, — are  given,  the  latter  including 
many  of  the  building  trades.  In  two  para- 
graphs near  the  end  it  is  stated  that  the 
plasterers  and  masons  are  liable  to  the  watch 
duty,  but  the  mortarers  and  stonemasons  are 
not  liable.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  pj-ud- 
hommes  to  Boileau  was  that  it  had  been  tradi- 
tional from  father  to  son  that  they  had  been 
exempt  ever  since  the  time  of  Charles  Martel 
(715-740).  We  thus  see  that  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  a tradition  was  current  in 
France  that  Charles  Martel  had  conferred 
special  favours  upon  the  stonemasons,  and  that 
this  tradition  was  sufficiently  well  established 
to  ensure  very  valuable  privileges  to  the  crafts- 
men claiming  under  it.  With  but  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  old  Charges  of  British  Freemasons 
(or  Guild  or  Lodge  Masons  f)  “ pointedly  allude 
to  the  same  distinguished  soldier  as  a great 
patron  and  protector  of  Masonry.”  Was  this, 
then,  an  importation  from  France  ? Mr.  Gould 
then  offers  some  observations  on  this  remark- 
able allusion,  and  in  a paragraph  in  his  follow- 
ing and  last  chapter,  suggests  that  “ Maitre 
Jacques  ” of  another  French  legend  may  bo  the 
‘‘Naymus  Grecus”  mentioned  in  the  English 
Constitutions  to  which  attention  has  been 
already  drawn,  ” as  having  been  at  the  building 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  whence  he  came  into 
France,  and  taught  the  science  of  masonry  to 
Charles  Martel  ” j or  “ Naymus  Grecus  mav 
bo  the  ' M.  Soubise,’  his  companion  iu  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  name  may  bo  a corruption  of 
Sabazius,  one  of  the  many  epithets  applied  to 

Bacchus The  Anglo-Saxon  workman  on 

first  hearing  the  name  might  naturally  ask  for 
an  explanation,  and  receive  for  reply  that  it 
was  a Greek  name.  From  ‘ Greek  name  ’ to 
‘Naymus  Greens’  or  ‘ Naymus  the  Grecian’  is 
no  great  step.”  Not  having  studied  the  Ano-lo- 
Saxon  language,]  I am  not  able  to  form  an 
opinion  on  this  play  of  words.  Another  cele- 
brated personage  in  these  French  legends  is 
‘‘  Hiram.”  ‘‘  I have  endeavoured  to  show,” 
writes  Mr.  Gould,  ” its  probable  existence' 
amongst  the  ‘ Companions  ’ of  France  from  a 
very  remote  period.  Candour,  however, 
demands  the  acknowledgment  that  in  Free- 
masonry we  meet  with  but  sparing  allusions  to 
Hiram  until  the  early  part  of  the  last  (i.e., 
eighteenth)  century.”  But  “ Freemasony, — 


according  to  the  most  zealous  historians, — was 
only  introduced  into  France  in  1715,”  and  the 
Hiram  legend  of  the  ‘‘Sons  of  Jacques”  is 
asserted  to  be  derived  directly  from  Free- 
masonry. But  also,  1726  is  the  more  correct 
date  of  its  introduction,  and  the  legend  far 
anterior,  but  still  posterior  to  the  ‘‘  Sons  of 
Solomon,”  — two  bodies  to  be  explained 
presently. 

Chapter  V.,  “The  Companionage,  or  Les 
Compagnons  du  Tourde  France,”  broadly  stated, 
means  the  associations  formed  by  the  journey- 
men of  France  for  mutual  support  and  assist- 
ance during  their  travels Bloody  battles 

arose  out  of  the  enmity  between  the  various 
corps.  . . . The  survivors  were  condemned  to  the 
gallows  ! The  ” Sons  of  Solomon,”  the  ‘‘  Sons 
of  Maitre  Jacques,”  and  the  ‘‘  Sons  of  Mattre 
Soubise  ” ; these  comprise  nearly  all  the  building 
trades.  The  Masons,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Stonemasons,  and  some  other  trades,  never 
belonged  to  the  Companionage.  The  ” Legend 
of  Maitre  Jacques”  is  given,  which  in  its  way 
is,  at  least,  as  marvellous  as  that  given  in  the 
English  Charges.  The  ceremony  of  a “Com- 
panion ” leaving  his  master  after  his  apprentice- 
ship is  over,  and  on  leaving  the  town  in  order 
to  travel,  and  his  return,  are  each  pleasantly 
described.  In  1726  the  city  of  Lyon  was  con- 
tested between  the  rival  stonemasons  ....  the 
“Sons  of  Jacques”  lost  the  day,  and  retired 
from  the  town  for  one  hundred  years.  . . .They 
then  deemed  themselves  entitled  to  return, ' 
when  another  battle  was  fought,  resulting  in 
their  being  again  defeated,  when  they  retired  to 
the  quarries  at  Toumusj  the  “ Sons  of  Solomon,” 
however,  not  being  content,  endeavoured  to 
drive  their  competitors  still  further  away. 
Another  great  battle  was  fought,  but  who  were 
the  victors  is,  unfortunately,  not  recorded  by 
the  French  narrator  Perdiguier.  This  in  1826  ! 
An  amusing  story  of  the  contest  in  workman- 
ship by  the  locksmiths  of  Marseilles  is  likewise 
told  ; and  the  great  battle  of  1730,  when  “ the 
list  of  killed  was  very  largo,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  military  were  able  to 
restore  order.”  “No  study  of  the  Campagjion- 
nage  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  has  yet  been 
made;  Perdiguier  attempted  nothing  of  the 
kind  i he  merely  stated  what  was  usual  in  his 
own  time.”  We  are,  therefore,  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Gould  for  the  great  learning  he  has 
exhibited  in  elucidating  this  new  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  history, — whether  it  be  called  of 
the  Building  Trades  or  of  Freemasonry.  It  is 
admirably  worked  out,  and  is  very  suggestive  of 
bis  view  that  the  “ Sons  of  Solomon,  Companions 
de  Liberte,  free  companions,  may  be  Free- 
masons ....  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
two  institutions  ....  rest  upon  a common  foun- 
dation,” and  he  gives  forty-one  coincidences  as 
worthy  of  particular  consideration  in  support  of 
his  views.  These  cannot  here  be  considered  in 
detail ; should  there  be  any  reader  sufficiently 
tempted,  by  wbat  we  have  hero  quoted,  to  read 
the  chapter,  he  will  be  further  amused  by  the 
description  of  the  history  and  working  of  “a 
set  of  ignorant  present-day  workmen,  who  were 
only  known  by  means  of  public  reports  con- 
tinually detailing  their  revolting  battles,  and  of 
whoso  inner  constitution  absolutely  nothing 
was  known  to  the  general  public  previously  to 

I would  suggest  to  the  author  his  reading 
the  prefaces  and  texts  in  the  two  publications 
of  the  celebrated  French  architect,  Philibert 
de  rOrme, — the  one  brought  out  in  1561,  the 
other  in  1567,  which  “pitch  into”  the  French 
workmen  of  that  period  with  very  strong  gusto, 
pe  rOrme,  “believing  himself  to  be  justified 
in  assuming  the  title  of  architect,  made  no 
peace  with  the  incapacity  of  workmen,  the 
ineptitude  of  master  masons  and  master  car- 
penters, the  tricks  of  clerks  of  the  works, 
tho  dishonesty  of  surveyors,  the  fallacies  of 
draughtsmen,  or  the  presumption  of  carvers  and 
sculptors,  producing  enmities  ” which  caused 
him^  to  be  superseded  by  Priraaticcio  in  the 
official  post,  which  he  had  held  for  fifteen  years, 
two  days  after  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  as 
noticed  in  tho  “Dictionary  of  Architecture,” 
s.  V.  “ Orme.” 

Have  the  building  operatives  of  England 
been  influenced  in  their  practices  by  foreigners  ? 
I do  not  gather  that  this  is  touched  upon  in  the 
chapters  on  the  working  men  of  Franco.  The 
tradition  of  Charles  Martel  in  the  English 
Charges  requires  further  consideration.  I do 
not  gather  that  our  very  diligent  author  has 
referred  to  the  “importation”  of  a vast 
number  of  artists  and  workmen  from  Italy 


into  Germany  and  Franco  previously 
and  especially  during  the  reign  of  France 
Premier,  and  even  later;  and  he  has  y 
to  consider  and  prepare  an  equally  caref 
chapter  to  those  he  has  already  given,  on  t! 
peculiar  practices  of  the  masons  of  Spai 
by  a study  of  the  works  of  Caen  Bermudf 
the  chief  authority  for  the  valuable  chapter  ( 
the  working  of  the  masons  and  of  the  architec 
in  that  country,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Geor. 
Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  in  his  work  on  “ T 
Gothic  Architectnro  of  Spain.”  In  Italy  the 
was  a celebrated  set  of  builders  as  early  as  64 
as  noticed  in  tho  Lombardic  Code  of  Rothi 
which  refers  to  the  “majestri  Comacini” 
the  builders  of  that  period.  Mr.  Gould  h 
only  a few  words  to  say  of  the  Lombard  a: 
Byzantine  workmen  ; — “ For  those  in  the  Sou 
of  Germany  means  were  at  hand  in  Northe 
Italy  to  improve  their  art  by  communicati' 
with  the  artists  there  resident.”  Yes,  and 
imbibe  their  peculiarities.  This  school 
builders  of  Como  are  stated  to  have  emigrat 
for  a period  of  a thousand  years,  which  c 
cumstance  may  have  been  the  groundwork  i 
tho  story  (as  promulgated  by  Sir  Christoph 
Wren)  of  the  “ travelling  bodies  of  masoi 
each  being  led  by  a maestro,  and  living 
huts  or  cottages.  I do  not  perceive  tl 
this  ]story  or  class  of  workmen  has  be 
more  than  once,  and  then  only  incidenta. 
referred  to  as  a “theory,”  in  the  volui 
under  our  consideration.  Tho  interesti 
volumes  of  Vasari,  on  the  “ Lives  of  the  Arti; 
of  Italy,”  do  not  appear  to  have  been  referr 
to,  and  they  contain  very  much  relating  to  t 
traditions  and  career  of  the  “working  mei 
of  an  early  period,  who  probably  influeno 
England,  as  it  is  known  they  did  Fram 
Germany,  and  Spain. 

Again,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  t 
astonishing  irruption  of  Dutch  and  Germ 
artists, — painters,  architects,  masons, — also; 
Italians,  from  Geneva,  Florence,  and  otl 
cities,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Edward  I 
(1327 — 1377),  but  especially  from  Ithe  reign 
Henry  VI.  (1422 — 1461),  and  later  Henr 
which  may  have  greatly  influenced  the  work 
of  the  British  masons  in  practice  and  thee 
and  tradition.  Flemish  art  was  grea 
patronised  in  England.  It  is  curious  that  ev 
while  discussing  the  Roman  “ Collegia,”  c 
author  has  not  apparently  referred  to  tl 
ancient  writer  on  architecture,  whose  wc 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  w 
known  to  many  of  the  Medimval  builde 
namely,  Vitruvius, -who,  writing  in  the  time; 
Cassar  Augustus,  is  likely  to  have  known  1 
secrets,  if  any,  of  Masonry.  In  the  preface 
the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work,  he  declares  tl 
“ the  ancients  entrusted  their  works  to  thi 
architects  only  who  were  of  good  family  a 
well  brought  up,”  and  gives  the  reason. 

Mr.  Gould  concludes  this  first  volume  by  t 
observation,  “ Nothing  can  be  more  indisputa', 
evident  [the  italics  are  ours]  than  the  desc* 
of  English,  andcorsequently  of  all,  Freomasc 
from  the  Medijeval  builders.”  This,  I thi: 
remains  to  be  proved  in  tho  succeeding  f 
volumes,  which  we  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Goi 
and  bis  friends  may  soon  publish.  Among  1 
previous  extracts  it  is  stated  that  Freemaaoi 
was  introduced  from  England  into  Prance 
1715  or  1726.  “ Why,  when  Freemasonry  v 

introduced  from  England  did  no  recognit' 
take  place  of  its  previous  existence  in  German 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Stone-masonry,  puT' 
operative,  had  existed  in  Germany,  — Fr 
masonry,  that  is  spec^tlative  science,  neven 
Can  we,  on  this  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Goi 
has  arrived,  infer  that  speculative  Freemason 
after  all,  is  ne.w,  and  was  unknown  to  I 
British  lodges  before  l7l7  ? “ Specnlat 

masonry,”  writes  Mr.  Gould,  in  bis  equa 
interesting  and  laborious  “ History  of  the  F( 
Lodges  ” (1879,  p.  33,  which  work  we  here  glai 
notice  in  connexion  with  the  more  importt 
one  under  review)  “ was,  so  to  speak,  only 
its  trial  during  the  generation  which  succeec 
the  authors  of  the  Revival.  The  institution 
a society  of  free  and  accepted  masons,  on 
cosmopolitan  and  unsectarian  basis,  was  c 
thing;  its  consolidation,  however,  opposed  as 
practical  working  showed  it  to  be,  to  the  anci( 
customs  and  privileges  of  the  operatives,  v 
another  and  a very  different  affair.”  And 
notices  (p.  32)  that  “ The  summary  erasures 
lodges,  . . . the  expulsion  from  the  Masonic  Uni 
of  original  No.  4,  and  the  high-banded  sup 
cession  of  original  No.  3,  amply  attest  that, 
its  career  of  innovation,  the  Grand  Lodge  v 
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iu  no  degree  restrained  from  tlie  full  exercise 
of  its  assumed  powers,  by  any  sentimental  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  toward  the  lodges  which  had 
called  it  into  being.” 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  an  outsider  to  read 
that,  ‘‘During  the  pendency  of  the  secession 
(for  about  ten  years)  the  Lorlgo  of  Anticpiity 
No.  1 (formerly  the  old  Lodge  of  St.  Paul, 
formerly  held  at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard)  founded  a separate 

I Grand  Lodge  of  its  own There  being  in 

I consequence,  at  such  time,  four  Grand  Lodges 
of  England  in  contemporaneous  existence, 
i viz. : — 1.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  (Regular 
Grand  Lodge),  established  1717 ; 2.  The  Grand 
’ Lodge  of  All  England,  York  Masons,  1725 ; 3. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  England  according  to  the 
Old  Institutions  (‘ Seceders’),  1753  ; and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  South  of  the  Trent 
(Lodge  of  Antiquity,  original  No.  1),  1779” 
(‘‘Four  Lodges,”  p.  22).  In  addition  to  tins 
novel  circumstance,  we  are  enlightened  by  the 
fact  that,  ‘‘  The  introduction  into  this  country 
(partly  by  M.  A.  Ramsay  in  1740)  of  the  then 
newly-devised  and  so-styled  ‘ High  Degrees  ’ 

, was  doubtless  greatly  aided  by  the  foresight  of 
their  originators,  who,  whilst  refraining  from 
any  direct  rivalry  with  the  Ancient  Craft  degree, 
at  the  same  time  cleverly  associated  their  inven- 
tion therewith,  by  limiting  the  privilege  of 
membership  to  Freemasons.  They  thus  in- 
stilled a belief  that  the  alleged  ‘ High  Grades  ’ 
were  a recovered  portion  of  the  ancient 

mysteries  of  the  fraternity and  instead 

of  an  innovation,  but  the  raising  of  a more 
stately  and  perfect  superstructure,  on  the 
foundations  of  the  existing  edifice  of  Masonr}’.” 
Dr.  Oliver  speaks  of  forty  degrees  as  then 
practised  on  the  Continent,  though  he  had  a 
list  of  nearly  1,000.  And,  ‘‘  The  special  object 
of  the  new  ritual  (Seceders)  was  the  promotion 
of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  (introduced  about 
.173(3-44),  and  as  many  gentlemen  preferred 
Homing  the  Grand  Lodge  of  ‘ Four  Degrees’  to 
associating  with  the  society  which  worked  but 
‘ three,’  the  rival  body  was  successful  in  its 
career  of  innovation.  A clue  being  thus 
afforded  to  the  reasons  which  prompted  its 
formation,  as  well  as  to  the  causes  of  its  extra- 
ordinary success.”  It  appears  that  in  1766  the 
grand  secretiu-y  of  tho  Grand  Lodge  called  the 
Royal  Arch,  ‘‘  a society  which  we  do  not 
acknowledge,  and  which  we  regard  as  an  inven- 
tion designed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
innovations  amongst  the  brotherhood ; and 
diverting  them  from  the  fundamental  I’ules 
which  onr  ancestors  laid  down  for  us.”  We 
must  conclude  these  extracts  by  another: — 
“ Masonry  may,  therefore,  be  termed  tho  stock, 
and  modern  Freemasonry  the  scion ; the  pristine 
simplicity  of  our  ancient  English  rite  being  new 
only  reflected  in  tho  mirror  of  tradition  ” 
(‘‘  Four  Lodges,”  p.  42). 

This  History  thus  passed  under  review  will, 
no  doubt,  take  its  place  as  a standard  book  of 
reference  and  authority,  superseding  all  others, 
a position  which  it  deserves  to  have  accorded  to 
it,  if  only  for  the  calmness  with  which  it 
criticises  the  assertions,  stated  as  facts,  iu  so 
many  of  the  writings  of  the  brethren  : — ” It  is 
impossible,”  writes  Mr.  Gould,  ‘‘  to  restrain  a 
feeling  of  impatience  when  writers  whose 
works  would  be  otherwise  valuable  destroy  tho 
confidence  of  a critical  reader  by  such  baseless 
assertions”  (p.  147).  Another  reason  for  its 
taking  a high  position  is  the  clear  exposition, 
after  long  researches,  into  tho  various  portions 
of  the  ancient  systems  or  sects  which  it  is 
assumed  were  the  predecessors  of  Freemasonry. 
The  last  chapter,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
is  entirely  new,  and  adds  great  interest  to  the 
inquiry,  and  to  the  volume,  tho  careful  perusal 
of  which  will  repay  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Freemasonry. 

Wyatt  Papwokth. 


A Popular  Resort. — The  shareholders  of  tho 
Winter  Garden  Company  at  Weston-super-Mare 
are  about  to  consider  a proposal  from  a gentle- 
man of  experience  in  the  far  West  to  obtain  the 
property  and  form  therein  azoological  collection. 
The  gardens,  at  present,  are  in  an  incomplete 
state,  as  the  directors  do  not  care  to  expend 
more  money  than  the  amount  subscribed  iu 
shares,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
same  was  properly  completed,  and  a large  hall 
or  pavilion  erected  on  the  site  set  apart  for 
such  building,  the  same  would  become  a popular 
resort. 


ANKLES  AND  WRISTS,  FEET  AND 
HANDS. 

It  may  be  noticed  of  ankles  and  wrists,  when 
these  are  compact  and  well  formed,  that  the 
rest  of  the  figure  is  usually  of  good  shape  also. 
In  these  parts  the  construction  of  bone  on  which 
the  limbs  are  framed  comes  close  to  the  surface 
and  evinces  by  their  character  the  quality  of 
tho  rest  nf  its  structure,  and  on  this  subject  a 
few  remarks  are  offered. 

It  has  been  affirmed  of  the  thoroughbred 
horse  that  he  can  stand  under  an  equal  weight 
with  the  stoutest  of  the  breed  usually  employed 
by  brewers,  the  superior  compactness  of  the 
bones  making  up  for  their  less  width.  In 
applying  this  remark  to  the  human  construc- 
tion some  reserve  may  be  requisite,  although 
all  may  notice  the  great  variety  which  is  ob- 
servable in  the  look  of  blood  and  breed  between 
not  only  races  of  men  but  individuals,  even  of 
the  same  classes.  Regard  to  these  peculiarities 
and  differences  in  the  human  figure  is  especially 
iu  the  province  of  tho  sculptor,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  by  the  element  of  form  alone  that  he  can 
present  and  express  all  that  is  his  aim  in  his 
art. 

” The  biggest  man  in  the  smallest  compass  ” 
is  an  expressive  athletic  phrase,  and  is  well 
exemplified  by  many  of  the  ancient  works  of 
sculpture,  especially  by  the  principal  ones 
remaining  of  those  which  adorned  the  Parthenon. 
Tho  ankles  and  wrists  in  these  representations 
of  the  human  form  are  very  distinct  and 
clearly  displayed,  but  the  ankles  are  not  large. 
A wide  wrist  in  a man  is  essential  to  strength 
08  a support  for  the  hand,  especially  in  the  act 
of  wrenching  round,  but  it  need  not  ho  clumsy. 
In  a woman,  who  is  not  supposed,  for  beauty, 
to  require  strength  in  the  arras,  it  cannot  be 
essential  that  the  bones  of  the  wrist  should  be 
wide,  although  it  is  assumed  that  it  should  be 
sufficiently  large  round  to  allow  the  hand  to  be 
drawn  through  a br.acelet  that  fits  it,  but  not 
too  tightly.  This,  however,  presupposes,  not  a 
diminutive  hand,  but  that  it  is  so  pliable  as  to 
close  round,  like  the  petals  of  a flower  or  tho 
roll  of  a leaf,  in  passing  through  a small  circum- 
ference. 

In  respect  to  ankles,  however,  the  two  sexes 
are  more  in  a class,  for  both  desire  to  be  agile, 
and  there  can  be  no  grace  without  a reserve 
beyond  the  strength  exerted,  and  women,  as 
dancers,  exercise  as  great  feats  of  activity  as 
men.  In  consequence  in  either  case  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  appeanance  of  erect  attitude 
without  well-formed  and  compact  ankles  on 
which  the  whole  snperstructnro  is  supported 
and  moves  with  swiftness  and  precision.  The 
ankle  accordingly  is  a part  which  I'cquires 
much  attention,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
frame  perhaps,  with  tho  exception  of  the  head 
and  face  and  hands,  in  which  a greater  diversity 
is  to  be  recognised.  The  inner  ankle,  which  in- 
dicates the  lower  termination  of  tho  tibia,  is 
somewhat  higher  and  further  forward  than 
the  outer  ankle,  which  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula.  These  two  bones  form  the  bony  sup- 
port of  the  leg,  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  but 
the  variety  of  configuration  in  which  their  ter- 
minations just  above  the  latter  are  presented 
in  nature  and  translated  in  art  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  two  ankle-bones,  as  we  have  said,  are  not 
exactly  opposite,  but  the  degree  in  which  this 
takes  place  has  many  phases.  In  some  cases 
the  outer  ankle  bone  is  much  lower  than  the 
inner  one,  in  some  nearly^  opposite.  In  well- 
selected  form,  however,  there  is  rarely  a great 
difference.  Then  tho  degree  to  which  each 
ankle-bone  is  marked  is  very  variable.  In  some 
cases  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  is  most  pro- 
nounced. In  some  forms  the  inner  ankle  seems 
nearly  lost,  and  in  others  to  be  noticed  as  the 
more  strongly  marked  of  the  two,  and  art 
follows  nature  in  these  variations.  In  Thor- 
waldsen’s  Venus  the  inner  ankle  is  hut  slightly 
pronounced,  while  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis  it 
is  tho  more  emphatic  of  the  two.  Canova,  as 
usual,  follows  the  antique  example  in  this 
respect,  and  also  in  the  considerable  substance 
and  width  he  gives  to  the  ankles  in  his  statues 
of  Venus.  The  question  presents  itself,  Is  so 
much  width  requisite  ? The  weight  does  not 
rest  upon  the  outer  parts  of  those  promi- 
nences, but  upon  the  more  central  under- 
neath parts  of  their  surfaces,  where  they  are 
articulated  on  the  bones  of  the  foot.  Of  course, 
it  could  never  be  acceptable  that  the  ankles 
should  have  any  appearance  of  weakness,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  a superabundance  of  bono 


there  which  is  not  requisite  for  strength  only 
takes  away  from  the  appearance  of  fleetness 
and  agility.  How  small  are  the  feet  and  fet- 
locks of  a deer,  and  oven  its  hocks  are  not  wide 
across,  and  yet  what  wonderful  speed  aud 
endui’ance  this  tribe  possesses;  and  here  we 
naturally  recur  to  what  has  been  remarked  of 
the  hones  of  the  dray-horse  and  racer,  namely, 
that  compactness  of  bone  makes  up  for  its  less 
width.  It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  hazardous 
ground  to  venture  on  to  suggest  that  some  of 
our  acknowledged  Classic  types  of  beauiy 
among  the  antique  statues  have  ankles  some- 
what thicker  than  is  requisite,  especially  as  in 
this  respect  they  have  been  followed  by  many 
modern  sculptors,  although  not  by  all.  In 
regard  to  the  practice  in  Rome,  this  subject  is 
open  to  the  following  remark, — that  the  Roman 
woman  is  nsually  of  stout  proportions,  especially 
when  of  tho  peasant  class,  who  furnish  most  of 
the  models  to  artists  in  that  city.  It  is  only, 
however,  to  a slight  degree  that  we  venture 
to  differ  from  so  much  precedent ; but  this 
moderate  variation  may  bo  submitted  to  add 
much  to  the  taper  grace  of  a leg,  without 
taking  from  its  strength.  To  speak  generally 
of  tho  female  limbs,  both  upper  and  lower, 
when  they  are  beautiful  they  may  be  described 
in  comprehensive  terms  as  not  very  widely 
departing  from  the  tapering  cylindrical  form, 
varied,  however,  all  over  with  contours  of  great 
diversity,  carefully  to  he  studied  from  nature 
with  discrimination  of  selection.  Thus  un- 
necessarily wide  ankles  or  wrists  take  away 
from  this  taper  form,  and  thereby  impair  its 
delicacy  and  grace  without  affording  greater 
strength ; for  when  these  parts  arc  wider  than  is 
requisite,  it  rather  leads  to  the  view  that  the 
bone  is  not  of  the  most  compact  and  high-bred 
quality. 

It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  and 
treatment  must  not  be  carried  too  far  as  no 
result  can  be  more  unfortunate  and  more  re- 
moved, not  only  from  grand  and  noble,  but  even 
from  truly  graceful,  form,  than  that  the  ankles 
and  wrists  should  look  insufficient.  It  should 
stop  short  at  that  degree  of  fineness  that  may 
give  a look  of  delicacy  to  tho  wrists  in  female 
form  and  of  activity  in  the  ankles.  In  the  latter 
it  is  essential  also  that  they  shonld  be  very 
clean  cut  and  distinctly  marked,  so  as  to  show 
that  their  actual  size  is  not  the  result  of  fat  or 
thickness  of  skin,  bnt  that  of  the  hone  itself 
covered  bnt  with  a thin  skin.  With  persons 
not  in  health,  or  inactive,  or  aged,  it  is  common 
for  these  parts  not  only  to  becomo  enlarged, 
but  also  puffed,  so  that  tho  ankle-bones  are 
scarcely  seen;  and  the  filling  up  of  the  depres- 
sions between  them  and  the  tendon  of  the  heel, 
instead  of  giving  them  real  strengeh,  rather 
argues  the  same  degree  of  integument  or  fatness 
upon  tho  prominenoes  also  of  the  ankle-bones, 
which  virtually  diminishes  tho  size  of  the  bones 
themselves.  Thus,  if  the  ankles  are  to  possess 
that  graceful  fineness  which  favours  the  taper 
form  of  the  legs,  these  parts  around  have  to  be 
kept  rather  clear  of  fat,  which  is  a characteristic 
of  youth,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  puffiness 
which  is  a quality  of  age  or  want  of  condition. 
The  above  treatment  in  these  parts  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  utmost  roundness  in  the 
limbs.  It  must  not,  however,  be  carried  to 
leanness,  but  taste  and  selection  of  form  have 
to  regulate  the  distinctness  that  should  be 
adopted. 

The  heel  also,  especially  in  female  form,  may 
be  kept  narrow,  bnt  it  sho^ild  not  be  too  short, 
or  a want  of  leverage  for  the  hind  muscles  of 
the  leg  to  act  upon  is  the  result.  The  os  calcis, 
or  hone  of  the  heel  into  which  the  principal 
muscles  for  extending  the  foot  downwards  are 
inserted,  is  not  in  itself  a wide  bone,  and  the 
chief  width  of  the  heel,  as  generally  seen,  con- 
sists in  that  of  the  padding  beneath  it  on  which 
it  rests,  and  is  raised  from  the  ground;  but  the 
making  this  unduly  wide  adds  nothing  to  the 
real  strength  of  the  foot,  and  only  renders  it 
heavy  and  clumsy.  At  the  same  time  a too 
great  length  of  heel  is  especially  ngly,  as  not 
nnfreqnently  seen  in  the  negro  race,  and,  more- 
over, by  its  too  long  leverage  renders  some 
actions  of  tho  foot  slow. 

Also,  there  is  no  real  strength  in  an  undue 
thickness  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  of  wMch  the 
bones  themselves  are  small,  and  the  tendons 
which  move  them  do  not  add  much  to  their 
size,  the  rest  of  their  dimensions  being  made 
up  with  fat  and  integument  and  outside  skin, 
which  padding  and  protection  are  requisite  up  to 
a certain  point,  but  beyond  which  are  superfluous 
aud  conducive  neither  to  strength  nor  grace. 
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l<’iuger-nailg  also  should  be  of  suMcieDt  length, 
and  their  sides  more  parallel  than  they  are 
usually  made,  and  not  like  little  toe-nails,  as 
they  are  shown  in  art  in  some  well-known 
instances.  Finger-nails  and  toe-nails  are  as  dis- 
tinct in  their  character  as  the  hands  and  feet  are 
to  which  they  belong, — a consideration  often  not 
sufficiently  regarded.  In  speaking  of  the  length 
of  the  finger-nail,  it  is  the  part  which  is  closely 
attached  to  the  finger-end  that  is  alluded  to, 
and  not  to  that  portion  which  may  have  gi'own 
beyond  its  tip.  In  portraits  by  Vandyke,  pro- 
bably from  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  finger- 
nails often  project  far  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  of  which,  with  due  deference,  the  rt‘al 
grace  may  ho  doubtf'd.  If  permissible  in  a pic- 
ture, this  certainly  is  not  in  a statue.  Indeed, 
in  such  case  in  Nature,  the  nail  ceases  to  be  a 
protection,  and  becomes  an  clomcnt  of  possible 
dhseomfort,  as  liable  to  fracture. 

The  argument  has  followed  more  closely  the 
female  form  than  the  male,  but  it  applies  to 
both,  with  the  consideration  to  bo  observed 
that  in  the  male  figure  a still  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  the  form  of  the  ankle  and 
wrist  bones  is  characteristic  and  appro- 
priate. With  respect  to  the  wrist  also,  as 
indicated  above,  width  is  essential  to  give 
that  power  of  various  kinds  and  movements 
which  the  male  arm  requires,  and  without 
which  no  size  or  strength  of  hand  or  fingers 
would  avail  much.  Men  strong  in  the  arm  are 
■wide  in  the  wrist,  and,  indeed,  this  peculiarity 
H3  a far  surer  indication  of  real  strength  than 
Hlie  size  of  tho  muscles  of  the  arms,  as  of  the 
'’’•iceps  of  tho  upper  arm,  on  wliich  so  much 
stress  is  apt  to  be  laid,  ami  than  which  no  sign 
a.s  more  fallacious. 

Remarks  such  as  tho  above  can  only  be  usofu 
"to  the  student  when  notice  of  them  is  accom- 
panied by  a careful  consulting  of  nature  and  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  antique  ; and  there  is 
no  doubt,  in  preparing  a model  for  a statue  in 
marble  to  be  pointed  from,  it  is  far  better  to 
keep  these  important  bones  of  the  ankle  and 
wrist  rather  full  in  all  respects  than  to  reduce 
them  to  tho  last  degree  of  fineness  which  is 
best  done  in  the  marble  itself  when  the  work 
approaches  completion,  as  we  know  that  in  that 
material  nothing  can  bo  added. 

The  palm  of  tho  hand  and  tho  instep  of  the 
foot  have  much  in  common,  in  its  being  essen- 
•tial  that  they  should  possess  strength  and 
freedom  of  action  combined  with  compactness, 
and  that  they  should  grow  gracefully  and 
firmly  out  of  tho  wrist  and  ankle.  In  the 
instep  it  is  requisite  not  only  for  strength  but 
t>eauty,  and  to  prevent  jar  on  setting  the  foot 
• lown,  and  to  give  elasticity  to  the  carriage  that 
j4  should  be  arched,  this  arch  resting  on  tho 
pad  of  the  heel  and  of  tho  balls  of  the  front 
■foot  just  before  tho  toes  begin,  and  on  which 
arcli,  formed  by  a number  of  bones  closely 
united,  and  yet  with  some  play,  the  whole  super- 
incumbent weight  of  tho  body  and  limbs  is 
taken.  The  palm  of  the  hand  also  should  be 
pliable,  and  capable  of  taking  a rounded  and 
-closed  form  as  well  as  being  flat. 

In  respect  to  the  fingers  which,  with  the 
thumb,  may  bo  called  a united  familv  of  five, 
there  is  much  to  interest  the  artist’ and  the 
aisthete.  Ne.xt  to  the  features  of  the  face  the 
liaud  is  tho  part  of  the  human  body  which  is 
capable  of  most  expression,  and  is  more  than 
any  the  direct  material  agent  of  the  mind. 
Tho  tongue  says  moat,  and  the  hand  and  fingers 
do  the  most.  The  thumb  may  bo  characterised 
as  tho  sturdy  boy  of  the  family,  who,  with  his 
nearest  ally,  his  sister,  the  forefinger,  transact 
most  of  tho  business  of  the  establishment. 
Next  may  be  said  to  come  the  two  younger 
sisters,  the  middle  one  being  the  tallest  of  tho 
family,  and  the  next  deeply  attached  to  her, 
insomuch  that  in  all  movements  of  the  hand 
they  have  a manifest  tendency  to  keep  to- 
gether. Next  and  last  comes  the  smallest  of 
the  family,  boy  or  girl,  wliich  is  somewhat 
independent  in  its  action,  occasionally,  indeed 
standing  quite  aloof,  and  having,  indeed,  an 
independent  extensor  muscle  all  to  itself.  This 
idea,  although  fanciful,  jioints  to  the  compara- 
tive intelligence  and  variety  of  action  which  the 
wonderful  human  band,  with  all  its  array  of 
finger.s,  possesses.  The  hand  of  tho  ape  is  com- 
paratively a fore-foot.  The  fingers  have  not 
tho  same  individuality,  and  mostly  act  as  a paw 
thus  grasping  the  branch  of  a tree,  not  by 
opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers,  as  with 
tho  human  hand,  but  using  all  together.  This 
varies,  however,  in  degree  in  the  different 
tribes,  but  tho  characteristic  is  seen  strongly  in 


the  gorilla  class,  whoro  the  thumb  is  very 
short. 

On  the  other  side,  in  the  human  form  much 
of  the  chief  employment  of  the  hand  depends 
on  the  use  of  tho  thumb  as  antagonistic  to  the 
fingers,  as  in  grasping  a staff  or  a sword,  or  a 
pencil  or  a pen.  In  conseqnence  of  the  thumb 
alone  being  thus  opposed  frequently  to  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  fingers,  it  is  not  suit- 
able or  convenient  tliat  it  should  be  in  any 
degree  too  short  or  slender  in  a delicate  hand, 
as  that  would  detract  iniicli  from  its  use.  It 
seems,  indeed,  by  no  means,  even  for  grace, 
requisite  that  it  should  be  so,  for  beautv  and 
utility  are  closely  associated,  and  it  is  only 
desirable  that  it  should  be  fine  at  the  tip,  which 
does  not  take  away  from  its  strength.  Tho 
little  finger,  however,  may  be  small,  as  it  adds 
but  little  to  the  strength  of  the  hand,  and  is 
chiefly  useful  as  an  accessory,  as  in  tho  steady- 
ing of  the  baud  in  writing  and  drawing.  It  is, 
however,  especially  useful  to  the  instrumental 
musician,  so  that  in  that  case  it  should  not  be 
small.  Indeed,  it  may  become  more  developed  by 
exercise.  The  middle  linger,  being  the  longest, 
adds  much  to  the  grace  of  tho  band,  and  the  fore 
and  fourth  fingers,  which  are  on  each  side  of  it, 
may  appropriately  be  made  of  a similar  length 
to  each  other,  although  this  varies  much  in 
nature,  in  which,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  is  the  longer  of  the  two. 

With  the  foot  again  some  illustration  may  bo 
gained  by  regarding  that  of  the  ape.  This 
tribe  have  been  called  quadrumani,  or  four- 
handod,  as  the  foot  in  them  as  well  as  the  hand 
grasps,  which  is  essential  in  their  arboreal 
habits.  Tho  great  variety  of  actions  of  the 
human  hand  is  almost  as  peculiar  to  man  as  his 
intellect,  and  tlie  foot  is  chiefly  a support  in  an 
upright  attitude,  and  the  toes  act  together  and 
do  not  grasp.  The  hind  foot  of  the  gorilla  has 
tho  groat  too  similar  to  the  human  thumb,  sot 
on  antagonistically  to  the  other  toes,  and  widely 
apart  from  them,  and  he  is  even  said  to  prefer 
to  use  the  liind  rather  than  the  fore  foot  in 
grasping.  The  mode  of  the  ancients  in  seeking 
beauty  seems  to  have  been  in  soino  degree 
guided  by  divergence  from  the  lower  types,  and 
yot  in  some  of  the  most  cherished  antiques  of 
the  Greeks  and  Homans,  we  find  a larger  space 
between  the  great  toe  and  the  next  to  it  than 
is  soon  in  Nature  now.  IIow  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ? We  venture  to  suggest,  as  they 
were  both  sandalled  nations,  and  as  the  strap 
or  thong  to  keep  the  solo  of  the  saudal  up  close 
to  the  foot  passed  between  these  toes  and  was 
fastened  in  a loop  above,  that  thereby  these 
were  somewhat  unduly  pressed  apart,  which 
from  usage,  however,  camo  to  be  viewed  as  a 
quality  of  nature.  A greater  division  between 
these  toes  than  between  the  others  is  assuredly 
pleasing,  but  if  carried  to  an  extreme  this  may 
be  doubtful.  It  affords  no  additional  strength, 
and  gives  an  unnecessarily  splay  form  to  the 
foot,  and  the  right  foot  especially  of  the  Venus 
de  Medieia  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  this, 
in  which  if  the  great  too  were  somewhat 
straighter  and  less  separated  from  the  next 
one,  where  tho  sandal  strap  would  pass  between 
them,  it  might  be  more  graceful  and  compact 
without  losing  anything  in  strength. 

In  saying,  however,  that  the  foot  is  a support, 
and  that  the  toes  thus  act  all  together  in  con- 
junction, it  is  not  meant  to  convoy  that  it  is 
incapable  of  expression;  indeed,  it  may  bo  alleged 
on  the  other  hand  that  this  quality  in  the  foot 
has  been  somewhat  overlooked,  and  that  in 
statues  generally  there  is  a sort  of  regulation 
way  of  disposing  the  toes  without  regard  to 
expression,  whereas  we  may  test  at  once  in 
ourselves,  by  baring  the  foot  and  placing  it  on 
the  ground,  and  simulating  to  ourselves  the 
effect  of  anxiety  or  hesitation,  &c.,  that  the 
foot  is  thereby  contracted,  and  the-  toes  pressed 
together  into  a compact  form.  Thi.s  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  their  change  of  form  and  dis- 
position under  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  fact  that  although  far  inferior 
to  tho  hind  in  that  respect,  the  foot  also  may 
be  an  element  of  expression,  which  redeems  it 
from  ^ its  monotony,  and  may  be  considered 
especially  worthy  of  notice  by  the  sculptor,  as 
tho  feet  of  statues  are  on  their  pedestals  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  are  often  so  much 
regarded.  The  great  too  is  always  the  stoutest 
and  strongest,  but  in  the  best  forms,  in  nature 
as  well  as  in  art,  is  not  tho  longest,  tho  end  of 
tlie  second  too  being  slightly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  first,  or  great  toe,  thereby  giving  a more 
rounded  and  complete  and  graceful  outline  to  the 


disposition  of  tlie  toes,  and  of  tho  front  of  the  foot. 

It  is  also  pleasing  that  the  second  toe  should  be 
markedly  larger  than  the  third,  and  the  third, 
although  in  less  degree,  larger  than  the  fourth. 
In  respect  to  the  little  toe  a comment  may  be 
made  similar  to  that  with  regard  to  the  little 
finger,  namely,  that  as  it  is  so  much  less 
practically  useful  than  the  others,  it  may  be 
diminished  in  size  without  lessening  the 
strength  of  the  foot,  but  thereby  imieli  en- 
hancing its  beauty. 

Hands  and  feet,  indeed,  should  have  respec- 
tively a consistent  character,  and  when  the  little 
finger  is  small  the  little  toe  will  appropriately 
be  ill  barmony  in  regard  to  size.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  well  be  more  useless  as  well  as  ugly 
than  the  little  toe  being  large.  It  is  ugly  in 
itself,  and  even  in  a shoe  enlarges  the  size  of 
the  foot  without  any  gain  in  strength.  A foot 
assuredly  should  bo  rather  small  than  large, 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  bo  compact.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  it  to  be  too  short  as  well  as  too  long, 
for  it  should  be  in  prox)ortion  with  the  figure. 
This  will  be  given  in  reference  to  the  uj)per  ■ 
members  if  it  approach  closely  in  length  that  of 
the  lower  arm  from  the  wrist  bone  to  the  elbow, 
a very  useful  measurement  in  sculpture,  most 
suitable  both  for  beauty  and  for  grace  of  move- 
ment. With  the  view  of  affording  another 
useful  measurement,  namely,  for  keeping  the  ■ 
hands  and  feet  in  an  agreeable  proportion,  to 
each  other  we  append  one  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  previous  mention,  viz.,  that  the  length 
of  tho  open  hand  from  the  point  of  the  middle  ' 
finger  to  where  the  palm  joins  the  wrist,  may  ■ 
well  be  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  whole  ■ 
length  of  the  top  of  the  foot  from  the  tip  of  the 
longest  or  second  toe  over  the  instep  to  where  it  t 
joins  the  leg.  The  agreement  of  these  two  i 
measurements  will  tend  to  keep  tho  scale  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  in  accordance,  but, 
of  course,  like  other  cognate  proportions,  is  not  i 
absolute,  but  subject  to  some  degree  of  modifi- 
cation in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
subject.  In  the  case  of  a Hercules,  for  instance, 
tho  hand  would  appropriately  be  somewhat  ' 
larger  in  proportion  to  the.  foot  than  in  a delicate  * 
female  figure.  The  expression  that  a man  is  “a 
man  of  his  hands,”  as  applied  in  an  athletic  ( 
sense,  indicates  not  only  skill  in  exercise  or  i 
combat,  but  a powerful  arm,  wrist,  and  hand  to 
back  it,  and  in  these  cases,  therefore,  the  hand 
and  wrist  are  appropriately  larger  so  as  to  give 
grasp  and  power.  On  the  other  aide,  the 
delicate  hand  of  woman  is  even  more  efficient 
and  deft  at  its  suitable  occupations  when  small 
and  fine,  but  her  foot  must  not  be  too  diminutive  ! 
or  she  will  lack  easy  grace  in  those  exercises  : 
which  arc  suitably  common  to  both  sexes,  such 
as  walking  and  dancing. 

It  has  been  already  commented  on  that  the  . 
instep  should  be  arched,  so  aa  not  only  to  give  : 
beauty  to  its  form  and  outline,  but  elasticity  . 
to  the  carriage.  No  foot  is  more  inelegant,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  readily  wearied,  than  ii 
flat  foot.  The  arch,  especially  of  a beautiful 
female  foot,  is  such  that,  if  placed  lightly  on 
the  floor,  daylight  is  to  be  seen  beneath  its  i 
centre  between  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  heel. 
A somewhat  similar  grace  and  rounduess  is  to 
be  remarked  in  a beautiful  female  hand  and  ' 
wrist.  Ill  the  restored  hands  and  wrists  of  the  : 
Venus  do  Medicis  this  has,  perhaps,  been 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and  a degree  of  sweep  of  I 
line  adopted  not  borne  out  by  Nature.  The  no  : 
doubt  enthusiastic  restorer  of  those,  inspired  by  , 
emulation  of  the  graces  of  the  rest  of  the  figure, 
overstepped  the  authority  of  Nature  in  his  i 
treatment  of  the  wrist  and  arm,  in  curving  the  : 
lines  too  much  to  keep  within  the  boundaries  of  ! 
truth.  And  if  the  original  arms  and  hands  ; 
could  be  found,  they  would  doubtless  rebuke  : 
this  pardonable  extravagance.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  those  now  present  on  the  . 
figure  are  known  to  be  restorations,  yet  as  pos- 
sessing the  authority  of  acceptance  from  having  : 
been  so  long  conjoined  to  the  original  torso, 
head,  and  lower  limbs  in  the  statue  as  it  stands 
ill  the  Tribune  at  Florence,  their  influence  is 
much  seen  in  tho  works  of  students  of  the 
antique.  Still,  this  delusion  points  to  a true 
grace,  inasmuch  as  tho  angle  made  by  the  bend 
of  the  wrist  inwards,  as  in  both  the  hands  of  I 
tho  Venus  de  Medicis,  should  never  be  treated 
in  such  a method  as  to  appear  sharp  and  abrupt, 
but  means  are  attainable  for  this  without  falsi- 
fying the  bones.  The  study  of  grace  combined 
with  the  truth  of  Nature  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  investigation  and  realisa- 
tion by  the  artist ; and  in  this,  sculpture,  ■ 
although  thereby  its  task  is  made  more  ardaouSj  i 
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has  pecaliar  advantages,  inasmuch  as  any 
dejjarture  from  real  truth  which  in  one  view 
may  escape  detection,  will  cause  Tnanifest  de- 
formity in  another,  which  will  rebuke  the  inno- 
vation and  cause  a rectification  to  be  made,  and 
the  art  to  resume  its  due  and  proper  couree. 
It  is  thus  that  statuary  has  come  to  be  espe- 
cially accepted  as  the  registry  of  excellent  form, 
to  a degree  which  painting,  whatever  her  other 
advantages  may  bo  in  seme  respects  over  her 
sister  art,  can  never  attain  to.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  examples  of  measurement  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed  above  are 
much  more  readily  illustrated  in  sculpture  than 
in  painting,  although  they  are  both  in  their 
several  methods  the  handmaids  of  truth. 

In  ankles  and  feet  painting  has  not  such  dis- 
tinct and  defined  precedents  to  exhibit,  but  in 
respect  to  wrists  and  hands  the  portraiture  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  modern  art  of  the  last 
few  centuries  and  of  the  present  daj  afford.s 
many  beautiful  instances,  and  as  they  are 
second  only  to  the  expression  of  the  features  of 
the  face  they  attract  r-eadily  great  attention. 
The  costume  of  this  pei'iod  does  not  show  the 
feet  bare  as  the  hands  are,  or  they  also  would 
be  noticed  to  have  their  expression  as  well  as 
their  more  highly  placed  relatives  ; although,  of 
course,  not  to  the  same  dogi'ee.  Where,  how- 
ever, they  are  exposed,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
poetic  sculpture,  their  ex])resaion  as  well  as 
their  form  may  well  repay  consideration.  The 
most  delicate  feet  of  the  present  day  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  said,  in  the  Zenanas  of  the  East, 
where  the  feet  of  the  occupants  arc  seldom 
used  in  walking,  and  are  never  coiiipresscd  by 
tight  shoes,  dainty  slippers  being  usually  their 
only  covering.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  their  quality  of  form  would  bo  suitable  to 
the  highest  class  of  sculpture  ; for  without  the 
development  of  exercise  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  be  pretty  without  being  beautiful. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

Tbk  fifty-seventh  exhibition  of  the  Scottish 
Academy  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturday, 
the  17th  February,  when  the  rooms  were 
crowded  to  excess,  curiosity  having  been  excited 
by  the  rumour  that  the  works  exhibited  were 
more  than  usually  attractive.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  case,  and  although,  as  usual,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  hail  from  the  south  of 
the  Tweed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
exhibition  affords  evidence  that  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  Scottish  school  continue 
to  manifest  themselves,  and  that  there  is  an 
obvious  effort  at  the  attainment  of  a high  ideal 
rather  than  the  mere  realisation  of  the  common- 
place. 

Conspicuons  alike  by  its  size,  position,  and 
subject  is  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  well-known 

Phryiie  at  Eleusis.”  Remarkably  beautiful 
for  a rich  and  harmonious  scheme  of  colour  is 
L.  Alma  Tadema’s  portrait  of  his  daughter,  and 
if  less  remarkable  in  this  respect,  not  less 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity  is  J.  E.  Millais’s 
“ Caller  Herrin’,”  albeit  the  dainty  maiden 
sitting  beside  the  basket  of  fish  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a veritable  vendor  of  fish. 
Opposite  this  work  of  Millais’s  hangs  a gi-aphie 
and  impressive  scene  from  “ Engene  Aram,”  by 
J.  Pettie,  and  near  at  hand  is  the  “ Farmer’s 
Daughter,”  ofW.  Q.  Orchardson,  delightful  iu 
Its  freshness.  T.  Faed’s  “ I cannot,  Mother,  I 
cannot,”  tells  its  own  tale,  but  tbo  same  cannot 
be  said  of  John  Faed’s  “ Poet's  Dream.”  The 
poet  may  bo  Milton,  or  perhaps  Bunyan,  and 
the  dream  is  but  too  palpable.  Very  charming 
is  J.  C.  Hook’s  "Tanning  Nets,”  and  J.  W 
Oako’s  rendering  of  a bleak  “ March  Morning,” 
is  admirable. 

Of  the  resident  artists  the  one  who  has  come 
most  prominently  to  the  front  is  a sculptor, 
•Mr.  Clark  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton,  besides  being 
a sculptor,  is  no  mean  proficient  with  the  brush, 
both  in  water  and  oil  colour,  and  he  is  besides 
extensively  employed  in  modelling  works  for 
the  silversmiths.  Possessed  of  this  versatility, 
he  ha.s  hitherto  dissipated  his  energies,  hut 
seems  at  last  to  have  determined  to  tackle  a 
work  of  importance  in  his  special  line,  and  be 
may  be  congi’atulated  as  having  achieved  a 
marked  success.  The  "Pandora”  will,  we 
think,  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any 
work  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced  in  Scot- 
land. She  is  represented  as  seated  on  a low 
chair;  the  limbs,  stretched  out  and  crossed  at 
the  aukles,  are  enveloped  in  light  drapery,  the 


upper  portion  of  the  figure  being  nude.  The 
contours  arc  fully  developed  and  finely 
modelled,  but  chaste  and  refined  withal,  and 
the  position  is  graceful  and  unaffected.  Upon 
her  right  thigh  rests  the  unopened  casket,  the 
right  hand  lingering  near  it  as  if  in  hesitation  ; 
the  left  arm  bangs  listlessly  over  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  whilst  the  hca<l  is  turned  slightly 
to  the  left,  the  face  being  lighted  up  by  a 
fitful  smile.  From  whatever  point  of  view 
tlie  figure  is  looked  at,  the  lines  blend  har- 
moniously. The  pedestal  is  decorated  with 
appropriate  bas-reliefs.  Mr.  Clark  Stanton  is 
an  Associate,  and  may  have  aimed  at  securing 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  Academy,  but  this  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Mackay,  whose 
charming  pastorals,  in  which  figures  and  land- 
scape combine,  never  stale  the  appetite.  This 
appointment  does  not  apjioar  to  have  met  with 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Rowand  Anderson, 
architect,  who,  in  consequence  of  it,  has  re- 
turned his  diploma  as  an  Associate  to  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  G.  Reid  represents  on  a large  canvas  the 
“Last  Sleep  of  Savonarola”  in  an  impressive 
manner.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  displayed  by  the  artist  iu  the  treatment 
of  the  subject,  but  the  picture  seems  a more 
fitting  adjunct  to  the  cell  of  an  ascetic  than  the 
room  or  gallery  of  a modern  lover  of  art,  for 
the  daily  contemplation  of  it  could  hardly  fail 
in  producing  a depressing  effect. 

Very  dramatic  is  R.  Ilerdman’s  “ St.  Columba 
Rescuing  n Captive,”  a woman  who  has  been 
hound  to  a rock,  and  apparently  intended  to  be 
offered  up  as  a sacrifice  by  a group  of  Ancient 
Caledonians,  who  are  certainly  depicted  as 
savage  enough.  Tbo  artist  has  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  the  saint  an  air  of  fearless 
dignity,  which  impresses  the  savage  nature 
with  wonder  and  awe ; the  attendant  monks 
(one  bearing  a high  wooden  crucifix)  bear  their 
respective  parts  in  a characteristic  manner. 

Mr.  Lockhart  returns  for  a theme  to  the 
pages  of  “Gil  Bias,”  and  has  never  been  more 
successful  thiiu  iu  his  rendering  of  the  scene 
where  the  hero  narrates  his  adventures  to  the 
Licentiate  Ledcllo.  The  uncontrollable  mirth 
of  the  gouty  old  Churchman,  and  the  anxiety 
of  his  housekeeper  as  to  its  effect  upon  her 
master,  are  happily  hit  off.  The  execution  is  in 
Mr.  Lockhart’s  usual  broad  and  effective  manner 
and  brilliance  of  colour,  the  yellow  satin  in  the 
young  adventurer’s  costume  forming  the  key- 
note. W.  Mactaggart  more  than  maintains  his 
ground  in  the  rendering  of  effect  in  sky  and 
sea.  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  drawing  as  hitherto,  but  the  canvasses  have 
less  of  that  rough  painty  look  which  used  to  be 
so  unpleasant,  llis  “ Lobster  Fishers  ” suggests 
the  steady  strong  breeze  and  scudding  move- 
ment of  tlie  water  much  more  effectively  than 
if  there  had  been  an  endeavour  to  give  more 
definite  form  to  the  waves,  and  while  a boat  is 
pitching  and  tossing  the  eye  cannot  take  accu- 
rate account  of  details  in  the  costume,  &c.,  of 
the  occupants. 

If  W.  B.  Hole  has  not  achieved  a great 
success  in  his  rendering  of  the  fourth  scene  of 
the  second  act  of  " Henry  IV.,”  he  has  at  all 
events  steered  clear  from  caricature,  and  pro- 
duced a picture  worthy  of  admiration,  although 
it  may  not  excite  enthusiasm.  Falstaff,  Prince 
Henri/,  and  Fohis  are  each  fairly  represented, 
and  their  resiiective  characters  accurately  dis- 
criminated. The  drawing  is  careful,  the  com- 
position excellent,  and  the  colouring  pure  and 
effective.  The  inlluence  of  Orchardson  may  be 
discerned  in  the  manner  of  treatment.  But 
Mr.  Hole  has  never  been  content  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  class  of  subjects,  although  these 
have  been  hitherto  of  an  historical  or  narrative 
description.  Ho  now  appears  as  a landscape 
and  figure  painter,  and  the  “ Night  Catch,”  re- 
presenting fishermen  landing  herrings  caught 
over  night,  will  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  work  in  the  rooms  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion. It  is  not  only  rcmai'kable  for  the  truth- 
fulness and  accuracy  of  the  details,  but  for  the 
effective  rendering  of  the  early  glimmer  of  the 
rising  sun  over  sea  and  rock. 

It  is  with  delight  that  wo  hail  the  return  of 
Sir  Noel  Paton  to  the  realms  of  Fairyland.  He  is 
in  a more  congenial  atmosphere  there  than 
when  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  excite  the  sen- 
timental susceptibilities  of  pious  old  ladies. 
His  Scriptural  subjects  are  too  pretty  to  be 
profound  ; but  a fairy  is  nothing  if  not  pretty, 
and  profundity  would  extinguish  her  ; and  very 
pretty  is  the  spirit  who  i-s  challenged  by  the 
mischievous  PmcA'.  She  is  a creatiou  as  harmless 


and  fragile  asabut'erfly, — a thing  of  beauty, 
which  has  its  use  to  those  who  have  clearness 
of  vision  to  appreciate  and  understand  it. 

\Ye  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Robert  Gibb  has 
thought  proper  to  put  aside  that  with  which  ho 
is  familiar,  what  he  can  test  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  to  attempt  to  define  that  wdiich 
he  can  only  guess  at.  Sea  kings  were  probably 
very  grand  and  bi'iive  fellows,  but  their  bravery 
can  only  now  bo  to  us  of  the  melodramatic  sort, 
and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  raise  the 
same  feelings  as  did  the  real  heroes  who  stood 
in  a “ thin  red  line”  on  the  heights  of  Alma. 
This  “ Sea  King  ” we  have  here,  what  is  he? 
A fine-looking,  muscular  fellow  enough,  with  a 
vest  of  chain-armour,  bare  shapely  arms,  a 
martial-looking  face,  a well-trimmed  luxuriant 
moustache,  and  shaven  cheeks  and  chin.  He  is 
not  the  real  Norseman,  but  a modem  dragoon 
got  up  to  represent  such.  And  so,  too,  with  the 
“ Last  Voyage.”  Who  feels  any  sympathy  with 
the  voyngers  who  convey  the  Viking  to  his  last 
resting-place?  Were  there  no  burials  in  the 
trenches  at  Balaklava  or  the  sands  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir  ? The  author  of  the  “ Thin  Red  Lino  ” 
can  do  better  things  than  what  we  have  here. 

Amongst  tlie  landscapes  (pure  and  simple) 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  David  Farquhar- 
soii’s  " Links  of  Forth.”  From  a height  over- 
looking a mass  of  russet  foliage,  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  vale  of  Forth,  where  the  river  winds 
“ in  and  out  and  round  about”  in  so  remarkable 
a manner, — a scone  that  must  have  struck 
every  trrveller  who  has  passed  Stirling  on  his 
way  to  the  North.  Another  impressive  scene, 
although  of  quite  a different  sort,  is  R.  Mac- 
gregor’s  “Crossing  the  Holy  Island  Sands,” 
where  a number  of  figures  are  wending  their 
way  across  tho  level  expanse,  half-veiled  in 
mist.  Mr.  Maegregor  adopts  a different  role  in 
“A  Critical  Moment,”  where  a stalwart  reveller 
stands,  pistol  in  hand,  upon  the  snow-besprinklcd 
ground  ready  to  meet  the  companion  with  whom 
he  has  quarrelled. 

Gloomy  and  impressive  is  the  “ Loclian  Dhu  ” 
of  John  Smart,  and  J.  Campbell  Noble  shows 
poetical  feeling  in  the  picture  named  “As 
through  the  Land  at  Eve  we  went.” 


LEAD  POISONING. 

THE  IIUDDERSFIKLD  WATER  CASE. 

The  case  of  Milnos  c.  The  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration of  Huddersfield  (.52  Law  Journal  Reports, 
p.  G5),  which  was  recently  decided  by  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  and  is  reported  in  this  month’s 
legal  reports,  has  an  interest  for  various  persons. 
It  is  a case  which  not  only  affects  the  general 
public,  but  cannot  be  passed  by  without  notice 
by  scientific  men  and  by  lawyers.  The  facts 
out  of  which  the  action  arose  were  most  simple. 
The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Mills,  resided  in  Huddersfield, 
and  the  Corporation  were  the  body  who  supplied 
water  to  the  town.  The  water  to  the  plaintiff’s 
house  was  conducted  from  the  mains  through 
a lead  service-pipe,  which  was  tho  material 
invariably  used  at  Huddersfield  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1881  Mr.  Milnes 
was  attacked  by  an  illness,  the  cause  of  which 
seems  for  a long  time  to  have  been  undiscovered 
by  his  medical  adviser.  He  got  worse  instead 
of  better,  and  the  8ym])tom8  at  length  clearly 
showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  lead-poisoniug. 
The  water  in  the  house  was  forthwith  analysed, 
and  the  presence  of  lead  was  discovered  in  it, 
and  ultimately  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
at  the  subsequent  trial,  that  Mr.  Milnes’s  condi- 
tion was  due  to  his  use  of  the  water  wliich 
had  become  contaminated  with  lead  absorbed 
from  the  service  pipe.  'J'here  were  some  other 
facts  material  to  tho  case  which  must  yet  bo 
mentioned.  By  section  sixty-six  of  their  private 
Act  the  Corporation  were  entitled  to  prescribe 
the  material  to  bo  used  for  service-pipes,  and 
by  their  by-laws  it  might  either  be  lead  or  cast- 
iron.  On  the  other  band  it  appears  that  by 
section  forty-eight  of  tho  Waterworks  Act, 
1847,  the  consumer  has  the  power  of  compelling 
the  Corporation  to  supply  him  with  water 
through  a service-pipe  made  of  a material  not 
selected  or  approved  by  the  Corporation. 
Again,  the  pipes  when  laid  belonged  to  tho 
consumer,  and  the  cost  of  laying  them  was 
paid  by  the  consumer.  By  section  thirty-fivo 
of  the  Act  of  lBi7  the  Corporation  were 
bound  to  have  in  their  mains  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  the  water  when  it  reached  the  con- 
sumer’s premises.  Tt  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances tlial  Mr.  Milnes  brought  an  action 
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fov  damages  against  the  Corporation,  and  we 
mav  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Justice  Matthew 
decided,  and,  i£  we  may  say  so,  rightly  decided, 
that  the  Corporation  were  not  liable  for  the 
injurioa  which  Mr.  Milnes  had  suffered.  It 
appears  to  be  a correct  decision,  because  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  breach  of  any  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation.  The  water  in  the 
mains  was  undoubtedly  wholesome,  tbo  material 
of  which  the  service-pipes  were  made  was  gene- 
rally considered  a proper  material  for  such 
pipes  ; the  consumer  could  if  he  desired  have 
had  ether  material,  and  the  service-pipes  did 
not  belong  to  the  company.  Thus,  when  they 
turned  the  water  into  the  consumers'  pipes  they 
turned  in  wholesome  drinking-water.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  when  a man  suffers  serious 
injuries,  hut  it  is  not  less  a matter  of  regret  if 
other  persons,  even  a Corporation,  have  to  pay 
damages  when  they  have  not  done  any  thing 
improper  or  illegal.  Therefore,  as  wo  have 
already  said,  it  appears  certain  that  a consumer, 
under  such  circumstances  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, cannot  make  the  body  which  supplies 
the  water  liable  for  damages. 

But,  ontbe  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  this 
case  is  one  of  much  more  than  mere  general 
or  legal  interest.  It  must  make  every  one 
who  receives  water  for  his  house  through 
lead  service-pipes  doubtful  if  it  is  safe  to 
drink  it.  “No  clear  explanation,”  said  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
“ of  tho  cause  of  the  contamination  of  the 
■water  supplied  to  the  plaintiff  was  given  by  the 
scientific  witnesses  called  on  either  side.  It 
was  stated  that  soft  water  like  that  supplied 
to  Huddersfield  usually  contained  ingredients 
which  seemed  to  form  an  insoluble  coating  to 
lead  service-pipes,  and  prevented  the  absorption 
of  lead.  It  was  not  explained  why  this  pro- 
tective process  had  not  taken  place  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  There  was  evidence  to  show  that 
some  persons  who  were  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  poisonous  property  of  lead,  and  that  so 
small  a quantity  as  one-fortieth  of  a grain  of 
lead  per  gallon  of  water  might  be  injurious.” 
Then  the  judge  further  points  out  how  scien- 
tific witnesses  had  stated  that  the  amoui»t  of 
load  absorbed  in  water  varied  according  to  its 
nature,  and  bow  they  were  unablo  to  explain 
how  the  plaintiff’s  water  had  been  so  much  con- 
taminated, or  how  tho  plaintiff  alone  had  been 
so  seriously  injured.  But  all  this  mast  make 
every  one  suspicious  of  lead  pipes  ; for  who  can 
tell  whether  his  constitution  is  or  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  lead  p 'isouing  until  he  has  passed 
through  the  ordeal  ? Or,  again,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  water  always  of  a character  as 
not  to  absorb  lead  ? Ou  tlio  other  hand,  there 
is  a danger  lest  too  broad  conclusions  should 
be  drawn  from  an  apparently  isolated  case. 
Still,  as  the  matter  stands,  it  is  obvious  that 
lead  service-pipes  are  open  to  much  suspicion; 
and  next,  that  water  companies  should  have  tho 
question  closely  investigated  by  careful  scien- 
tific observation.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is 
certain,  after  this  case,  that  the  public  can  have 
no  confidence  in  water  conveyed  through  lead 
service-pipes. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  ASHBURNHAM 
MSS. 


The  extraordinary  interest  connected  with 
the  Ashburnham  collection  of  MSS., — which, 
it  is  to  bo  hoped,  will  soon  become  the  property 
of  the  nation, — -is  such  as  appeals  not  alone  to 
the  bibliophile,  but  to  the  artist.  Tho  extreme 
rarity  of  the  specimens  of  the  illuminator’s  art 
of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries, 
which  render  the  collection  so  unique,  has,  now 
that  the  library  is  in  tho  market,  excited  abroad 
a no  less  lively  interest  than  has  been  mani- 
fested by  tho  press  at  home.  This  interest  has, 
however,  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
Paris  by  tho  startling  disclosures  concemin" 
some  (and  those  the  rarest)  of  the  Ashburm 
ham  MSS.,  made  only  a few  days  since  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  tho 
learned  administrator  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Natiouale,  M.  Leopold  Delisle. 

On  February  22nd  last,  M.  DeUsle  read  to  his 
confreres  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  a 
lengthy  paper  relating  to  the  sad  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  choicest  treasnres 
of  the  Ashburnham  collection  came  into  the 
possession  of  their  present  owner.*  Some 
three  years  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  M. 


M o ure  inaeDiea  to  tue  report  ui  exUnto  of  il.  Del 
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Delisle  so  successfully  proved  that  tho  fragment 
of  the  antique  MS.  Pentateuch  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Ashburnham  had  been  torn  from 
tho  original  volume  in  tho  Lyons  library,  that 
his  lordship  most  generously  restored  to  its  old 
home  the  treasured  MS.  The  same  learned 
authority  has  now  come  forward  with  un- 
assailable evidence  to  prove  that  many  other  of 
the  choice  MSS.  of  tho  library  of  Ashburnham 
Place  entered  that  collection  through  the  no 
less  reputable  means  than  the  direct  robberies 
committed  by  M.  Libri,- — whoso  trial  for  his 
culpability  is  a matter  of  history, — in  the 
libraries  of  Lyons,  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Troyes. 
M.  Libri,  a distinguished  bibliophile,  Inspector- 
General  of  tho  Public  Libraries,  and  a naturalised 
Frenchman  holding  (before  his  conviction)  a 
position  in  Franco  almost  equal  to  our  own 
Dibclin,  sold  to  Lord  Ashburnham’s  father,  it 
may  he  remembered,  some  of  the  rarest  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  collection,  the  purchase  of  which 
is  now  the  object  of  so  much  discussion  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  of  tho  British  Museum. 
Of  the  MSS.  which  passed  into  Lord  Ashbnrn- 
barn’s  library  from  tho  Libri  collection,  M. 
Delisle  has  now  shown  that  no  fewer  than  six 
were  stolen  from  the  Lyons  library,  four  from 
that  of  Tours,  two  from  Orleans,  and  one  from 
Troyes.  The  proofs  to  support  this  startling 
statement  cannot  be  set  aside,  for  they  are 
founded  on  a comparison  of  the  types  of  hand- 
writing, tho  nature  of  the  vellum,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  volumes,  tho  ink  used,  the  length 
of  tho  lines,  the  character  of  tbo  illustrations, 
and  the  gaps  in  the  original  volumes  which  the 
Ashburnham  fragments  exactly  till  up,  together 
with  many  other  points  which  we  are  afraid 
only  too  conclusively  afford  evidence  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  these 
rare  and  priceless  relics  of  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  sold  by  an  eminent  but 
unscrupulous  bibliophile  to  the  father  of  Lord 
Ashburnham,  were  obtained. 

We  can  well  understand  how  M.  Delisle, 
knowing  the  interest  to  the  French  cultivated 
public  of  the  library,  the  destination  of  which 
is  now  hanging  in  the  balance,  felt  little  hesita- 
tion in  occupying  the  attention  of  his  brother 
Academicians  by  the  singular  disclosures  his 
research  has  enabled  him  to  make.  As  has 
been  made  known  to  tho  public  (particularly  by 
tho  brilliant  article  recently  published  in  the 
Times),  some  of  tho  choicest  treasures  of  the 
Ashburnham  Library  passed  into  that  collection 
from  those  of  the  French  bibliophiles  Libri  and 
Barrois;  while  the  MSS.  themselves  are  works 
either  executed  in  France,  or  composed,  as  M. 
Delisle  remarked,  of  documents  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history,  literature,  and  art  of 
Prance.  M.  Delisle,  it  would  appear,  has  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Ashburnham 
MSS.  ; the  collection  indeed,  is  one  which, 
being  somewhat  rigorously  guarded,  is  almost 
unknown  except  by  reputation.  It  is  chiefly  by 
the  various  published  catalogues  and  by  the 
invaluable  report  on  the  collection  made  by 
Dr.  Zangemeister  to  the  Viennese  Academy, 
that  M.  Delisle  has  established  his  means  of 
comparison  with  the  facts  his  researches  have 
revealed.  As  far  back  as  186G,  it  would 
appear,  M.  Delislo  satisfactorily  proved  that 
no  fewer  than  sixty  of  the  MSS.  sold  in  1840 
by  Barrois  to  Lord  Ashburnham  were  the 
result  of  a series  of  robberies  committed  by 
Barrois  from  the  Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationalo, 
a fact  fully  acknowledged,  indeed,  by  Lord 
Ashburnham  himself. 

As  for  the  MSS.  from  the  Libri  collection, 
they,  as  M.  Delisle  shows,  are  of  no  less  sus- 
picious a source.  He  thereupon  takes  up  what ' 
he  calls  the  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  collection, 
the  very  features  which  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  tho  choicest  treasures,  and  foremost 
amongst  which  stand  the  seventh- century 
Pentateuch, — a volume  of  inestimable  artistic 
value  as  representative  of  the  art  of  this 
distant  period.  This  Pentateuch  M.  Delisle 
shows,  beyond  tho  question  of  a doubt,  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  cathedral  of  Tours. 
By  a quotation  from  a catalogue  of  1706  the 
volume  is  mentioned  as  having  been  at  that 
date  in  the  collection.  With  the  Revolution 
the  precious  MS.  passed  to  the  library  of  the 
town,  where  it  was  seen  as  late  as  1840.  Libri 
himself,  indeed,  notices  the  volume  in  the 
account  of  a visit  made  to  Tours,  and  inserted 
in  the  Journal  des  Savants.  When,  however, 
in  185U  a detailed  catalogue  of  the  library  was 
prepared,  the  MS.  had  disappeared.  Now,  in 
1847  Libri  sold  to  Lord  Ashburnham  a Penta- 
teuch the  excessive  rarity  of  which  the  French 
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bibliophile  did  not  fail  to  expatiate  upon.  His 
statement  that  the  paintings  were  executed  by 
Romans,  were  far  more  numerous  and  were  in 
a state  of  conservation  far  superior  to  those  in 
the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican,  is  in  no  way  exagge- 
rated; his  story  of  the  MS.  having  come  from 
the  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata  has,  however, 
since  been  shown  by  Dr.  Zangemeister  to  have 
simply  been  one  of  the  many  tales  vamped  up 
by  M.  Libri  to  conceal  the  real  source  of  many 
of  his  treasoi'os.  Lord  Ashburnham,  indeed, 
it  would  appear,  loyally  admitted  to  M.  Deliale 
the  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with 
his  possession  of  the  relic.  “ Different  manu- 
scripts of  the  Libri  collection”  (his  lordship 
wrote,  June  16th,  1869),  “contain  what  I have 
long  suspected,  and  what  you  have  shown  to  be, 
fraudulent  attempts  to  hide  the  true  origin  of 
books  which  had  been  either  lost  or  stolen.” 

The  fragment  of  the  Psalter  which  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  tho  marvels  of  the  Ashburnham 
collection  is  now  shown  to  have  an  equally 
suspicious  origin,  and  so  with  many  others  of 
which  wo  have  not  time  to  speak.  We  can  well 
understand  the  indignation  with  which  M.  De- 
lisle comments  in  his  paper,  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  series  of  acts 
of  Vandalism  which  have  resulted  in  suppressing 
and  disfiguring  texts  precious  as  literary  and 
historical  memorials. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  YUCATAN. 

Mr.  Ayme,  tho  American  Consul  at  Merida, 
has  transmitted  to  his  Government  a report  on 
Yucatan,  and  incidentally  he  mentions  that 
scattered  all  over  the  two  States  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeche  are  found  tho  rains  of  large 
cities.  These  ruins  were  first  brought  promi- 
neutly  to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Stephens  forty  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  ruins  have 
remained  unvisited,  though  two  of  these  cities 
are  now  pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  viz., 
Uxmal  and  Chichen  Itza.  These  ruins  are 
described  by  Mr.  Aymc  as  the  grandest  on  the 
American  continent,  and  he  gives  the  following 
short  account  of  them  : — They  consist  of  large 
buildings  very  solidly  built  of  stone,  elevated  on 
one  or  more  huge  mounds  or  terraces,  and 
covered  usually  with  sculpture  of  a peculiar 
character,  all  in  very  high  relief.  Hieroglyphs 
are  few.  Exquisitely-worked  statues  are  found 
from  time  to  time,  ns,  for  example,  the  great 
statue  found  at  Chichen  Itza  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon, 
now  in  the  Museo  Nacional  in  Mexico.  Dis- 
cussion is  rife  as  to  the  age  of  these  structures  ; 
on  tho  one  band,  great  antiquity  is  claimed  for 
them,  while  on  the  other  it  is  asserted  that  they 
are  not  1,000  years  old.  Be  their  age  what  it 
may,  one  fact  seems  certain, — they  are  the 
relics  of  a high  civilisation  which  existed  before 
the  white  man's  arrival,  and  they  are  the 
grandest  and  most  satisfactory  relics  of  that 
civilisation.  But  these  noble  ruins  are  fast 
perishing,  carrying  into  oblivion  tho  histories  of 
tho  peoples  who  built  them.  Mexico  has  not 
the  means  to  prosecute  research  amongst  them, 
and,  adds  Mr.  Ayme,  the  Americans  “leave 
the  treasures  of  American  archmology  at  our 
very  doors  and  sond  our  money  and  brains  to 
swell  the  mighty  army  of  searchers  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities.” 


ELECTION  OF  A SURVEYOR  FOR  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  NORWICH. 

Two  of  the  surveyors  for  this  diocese  having 
resigned — Mr  .E.  L.  Blackbume,  F.S.A.,  from  ill- 
health,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown  for  other  reasons— 
the  Bishop,  Archdeacons,  and  Rural  Deans  met 
at  Norwich  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  February, 
to  elect  one  surveyor  in  their  place.  There  were 
thirty-three  candidates.  Amongst  them  Mr.  J. 
P.  Seddon,  Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn,  Mr.  E.  Boardman, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce,  Mr.  W.  0.  Milne,  and  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Reeve.  After  several  divisions,  Mr. 
Reeve,  of  Great  James-street,  Loudon,  was  duly 
elected.  Tho  surveyors  for  the  Norwich  diocese 
are  now  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
Reeve. 


The  Committee  of  the  Bewick  Club, 
recently  instituted  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  D.  Croat  Thomson  an 
honorary  member.  Mr.  Thomson  is  the  authori 
of  “ The  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Bewick,” 
and  id  the  first  honorary  member  of  the  club. 
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LECTURES  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

COLOUR.  ■ 

Me.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  lectured  on 
Colour  ” at  the  Royal  Academy  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A., 
being  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  commenced 
by  observing  that  as  it  was  impossible  to 
embrace  so  vast  a subject  as  “colour”  in  one 
lecture,  even  when  its  application  to  architec- 
ture alone  was  to  be  considered,  he  should 
confine  his  remarks  in  the  present  lecture  to 
colour  applied  to  the  outsides  of  buildings, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  treat  of  inside  colour  on 
some  future  occasion.  Proceeding  to  show  that 
man  had  a passionate  love  for  colour,  whether 
exhibited  in  Nature’s  works  or  in  works  of  art, 
that  he  had  directly  employed  thebeau  tif  ul  things 
of  Nature  to  adorn  his  temples  or  dwellings, 
and  that  colour  had  almost  always  been  used  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  buildings,  the  lecturer 
remarked  that  colour  (if  we  included  white 
with  its  gradations  to  black)  was  the  only 
visual  means  by  which  things  could  be  known, 
and  if  there  wci'o  persons  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  totally  colour-blind,  they  saw  only  the  shades 
and  shadows  of  things.  Hy  the  general  con- 
eoiit  of  mankind,  the  arrangement  of  certain 
colours  in  certain  proportions  caused  delight ; 
in  fact,  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  nature  had 
made  almost  every  phase  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water  beautiful.  When  people  went  into  the 
country  for  a holiday,  it  was  mainly  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  colour.  Why  were 
the  painters  courted  and  the  sculptors 
neglected,  hut  because  the  former  dealt  in 
colour,  that  all  knew  and  loved,  and  the 
iatter  in  a white  abstraction  from  “ the 
human  form  divine  ” ? People  loved  laud- 
flcape  painting  because  it  preserved  for 
their  admiration  such  evanescent  ph.ases  of 
Natnre’s  colour  that  struck  them  as  most  lovely 
or  most  harmonious.  They  loved  figure-paint- 
ing mainly  because  it  gave  them  the  exquisite 
and  subtle  tones  of  flesh,  and  its  harmony  with 
the  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  with  lovely  and 
gorgeous  robes,  with  armour,  with  sky,  water, 
landscape,  or  architecture.  Landscapes  were 
always  open-air  effects,  and  in  numberless 
instances  figure  subjects  were  so  too.  Titian 
■was  particularly  fond  of  open-air  effects,  and 
eome  of  his  moat  gorgeous  colouring  combined 
•flesh  and  robes,  trees  and  water,  architecture 
and  sky.  To  name  no  other  examples  as  illustra- 
tive of  this,  we  bad  his  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  in 
London, and  his*'  Virgin  and  Child  ” in  the  Louvre. 
If,  then,  superb  pieces  of  colour  could  be  culled 
from  Nature  and  put  on  a canvas  to  enchant  us,  a 
building  might  be  substituted  for  a canvas,  and 
be  made  equally  superb  in  colour.  In  the’ bas- 
relief  of  Scilins  we  saw  the  servant  fixing  up 
garlands  on  the  house.  Hero,  then,  was  a direct 
application  of  beautifully-coloured  leaves,  fruit, 
or  flowers  to  adorn  a building,  and  to  this  day 
wreaths  and  garlands  were  so  used  in  Italy. 
Everybody  had  admired  the  labourers’  white- 
washed cottage  latticed  with  rose-trees,  or  a 
red-brick  cottage  trellised  with  white  roses,  the 
hre-thorn,  or  the  purple  jasmine  of  Japan, 
or  with  clematis,  wistaria,  or  the  passion-flower. 
Either  cottage  was  beautifully  ornamented 
when  covered  with  the  grape-vine  full  of 
buncbec  of  green,  pnrple,  or  black  grapes, 
not  to  speak  of  those  houses  wholly  green 
with  ivy  or  glowing  with  the  red  leaves  of  the 
Virginia  creeper.  It  was  only  during  the  last 
century,  and  at  occasional  epochs,  that  buildings 
had  been  left  to  the  monotone  of  one  material. 
The  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Etrurians,  the  Chinese,  the  Japa- 
oese,  the  Mexicans,  the  Peruvians,  the  Arabs, 
moors,  and  Turks,  all  enriched  their  buildings 
wth  colour,  and  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Goths,  Huns,  aud  Vandals 
did  the  same ; while  all  that  group  of  nations 
whom  we  called  the  Medioevals  made  their 
gildings  striking,  at  least,  by  the  aid  of  colour. 
We  naturally  asked  why  colour  had  disappeared 
from  the  outside  of  modern  buildings,  for  till 
<iuite  lately  we  only  allowed  ourselves  white- 
wasli,  green  outside  shutters,  a red  chimney-pofc, 
and  a gilded  weathercock.  Though  in  this  country 
Puritanism  might  have  something  to  answerfor, 
in  Italy  Palladio  had  more,  for  he  said  that 
white  was  more  acceptable  to  the  gods.” 
Beyond  these  two  factors,  however,  the  lecturer 
believed  the  main  reason  to  bo  that  external 
■architectural  adornment  was  mostly  of  perish- 
able materials,  and  in  bad  times  was  not 
renewedr  so  that  many  generations  had  grown 


up  without  ever  seeing  a coloured  building,  and 
any  novelty  shocked  mankind’s  conservative 
instincts.  He  remembered  the  storm  aroused 
by  Owen  Jones’s  colouring  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  of  1851.  He  had  been  to  Egypt  and 
seen,  colour  on  a grand  scale  there,  and  he  had 
studied  the  colouring  of  the  Moors.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  critics  knew  no  colouring  but 
the  detestable  application  of  gold  on  ■white  they 
had  seen  at  Versailles,  or  perhaps  some  pale 
pea-green  and  gold  in  their  own  drawing- 
rooms. Viollet-le-Duc  wrote : — 

“ The  Romans  under  the  Empire  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  people  who  erected  monumeuts  of 
white  marble  or  stone  witheut  colour  ; a.s  to  their 
coats  of  stucco,  these  were  coloured  inside  and  out. 

Decorative  painting  played  an  important  part  on 
the  outside  of  buildings.  The  front  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris  shows  many  traces  of  painting  and  gilding, 
not  put  upon  the  bare  walls,  but  upon  the  mould- 
ings, columns,  sculptured  ornament,  and  figures. 
The  same  observations  can  be  made  under  the  porch 
of  the  Cathedral  cf  Amiens ; and  the  ornaments 
placed  m 1257  on  the  top  of  the  transept  gable.s  of 
Notre  Dame  were  gilt,  with  grounds  of  dull  red  and 
black.  The  colouring  applied  to  the  outside  is 
much  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  interior  ; there 
are  bright  red  tones  (vermilion  glszed  with  brilliant 
rod),  crude  green,  orange,  yellow-ochre,  blacks,  and 
pure  whites,  — rarely  blues, — for  outside,  the  bril- 
liancy of  direct  light  and  shadow  allowing  a harsh- 
ness of  colour  ng  whieh  would  not  bo  supportable 
under  the  sifted  and  diffused  light  of  the  interior.” 
The  lecturer  observed  that  the  late  Mr. 
Burges  and  himself,  in  their  travels  together, 
found  traces  of  colour  on  the  porch  of  a church 
at  Villeneuve  I’A  rchevoque.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
after  giving  further  details  of  the  external 
decoration  of  Notre  Dame,  went  on  to  make 
the  following  reflection  ; — 

“AVhy  do  wo  deprive  ourselves  of  all  these  re- 
sources of  art  ? W hy  does  the  Classic  school  pretend 
that  coldness  and  monotony  are  the  inseparable 
accompaniments  of  beauty,  when  the  Greeks,  whom 
they  present  to  ns  as  artists  par  (’.cre^fener,  always 
coloured  their  buildings in.'-itle  aud  out,  not  timidly, 
but  by  the  aid  of  colours  of  extreme  brilliancy  ? ’’ 
Having  described  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
buildings  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities  are 
coloured  externally  with  frescoes  and  other 
decorative  work,  the  lecturer  referred  to 
examples  of  external  polychromy  applied  to 
buildings  shown  in  pictures  by  Giotto,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  Luca  Signorelli,  Pinturicchio,  and  other 
mastei's,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  lecture 
would  not  merely  afford  his  hearers  innocent 
amusement  for  an  hour,  nor  simply  inform  them 
on  certain  historical  points  of  art,  but  would 
bear  fruit  by  turning  their  attention  to  the 
adornment  of  England,  and  even  of  those 
widely-spread  colonics  and  dependencies  to 
which  some  of  them  would,  he  hoped,  go,  aud 
so  bo  able  to  practise  in  countries  where  the 
BUD  was  ever  glorious,  and  not  mostly  hidden 
in  clouds  or  mist.  In  Persia,  a country  which 
he  had  not  yet  seen,  he  believed  there  was  to  be 
found  the  most  magnificent  exposition  of 
extreme  colour  applied  externally  to  buildings, 
and  executed,  too,  in  that  splendid  and  im- 
perishable material,  enamelled  earthenware. 
Mr.  C.  Pardon  Clarke,  ■who  had  resided  in 
Persia,  and  secured  for  England  the  Persian 
architects’  pattern-books,  described  the  effect 
of  the  coloured  architecture  of  Persia  as  being 
splendid,  and  satisfying  to  such  a degree  tliat 
he  not  only  did  not  desire  to  see  it  altered,  but 
could  not  see  how  the  colour  could  be  im- 
proved. The  lecturer  exhibited  examples  from 
M.  Pascal  Coste’s  work  on  “ The  Modern  Monu- 
ments of  Persia,”  showing  the  upper  portions 
of  two  minarets  and  half  the  upper  part  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Mosque  of  Mesjid-i-Chah  at 
Ispahan,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Shah 
Abbas.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Philip 
Owen  and  Mr.  Armstrong  he  was  able  to  show 
a piece  of  magnificent  tile-work  from  Ispahan. 
The  attention  of  the  audience  was  also  drawn 
to  some  drawings  of  splendid  tile-work  from 
India,  in  which  unusual  harmonies  were 
obtained  with  a rich  brown  and  pale  fawn 
colour  on  a magnificent  deep  blue  ground. 
Splendid  colour  was,  as  a rule,  only  to  be  found 
in  the  East,  or  had  been  obtained  from  it.  The 
lecturer  strongly  suspected  that  all  the  fine 
colour  in  Europe  came  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  East.  First  it  filtered  through  to 
Constantinople,  skilled  men  being  sent  thence 
to  execute  works  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  churches,  ■mausoleums,  and  mosaics  of 
Ravenna  were,  he  believed,  executed  by  archi- 
tects and  artists  from  Constantinople,  and  pro- 
bably the  mosaics  of  the  churches  in  Rome, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  known  that  St. 


Mark's,  Venice,  and  the  mihrab  of  the  Mosque 
of  Cordova,  were  done  by  them.  The  Crusades 
enabled  the  Westerns  to  see  something  of  the  glo- 
ries of  the  East,  and  the  plunder  familiarised  those 
at  home  with  Eastern  colour  and  workmanship. 
Afterwards  this  impression  was  kept  up  by  the 
traders  ■who  visited  the  East  and  trafficked  in 
its  goods  with  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  the 
Venetians,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch. 
There  was  very  little  doubt  that  that  very- 
effective  method  of  outward  adornmeut,  hori- 
zontal stripes  in  different  colours,  was  brought 
from  the  East.  The  red  and  black  stripes  in 
the  buildings  of  Cairo  were  to  be  seen  repeated 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Genoa,  and  in  buildings  at 
Pisa,  Florence,  and  Siena,  though  in  Italy  the 
bands  were  mostly  of  daik  green  Serpentine 
alternating  with  white  marble.  Having  de- 
scribed tlie  leading  materials  used  in  the  exterior 
of  St.  Mark’s  and  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Ven’ce, 
the  lecturer  observed  that  in  many  Italian  build- 
ings happy  effects  were  obtained  by  filling  in 
the  ground  of  carved  ornament  with  mosaic  of 
green,  gold,  rod,  black,  or  other  colours.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  c.xamplo  of  modem 
external  polycliromy  was  a palace  at  Berlin. 
Its  walls  were  faced  with  black  and  red  com- 
pressed tiles  in  a diaper  ; the  window  dressings 
were  in  majolica  ; and  the  frieze  was  in  coloured 
glass  mosaic  on  a gold  ground.  At  the  time  the 
lecturer  saw  it,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  tiles  were 
probably  English,  the  majolica  Minton’s,  and 
the  mosaic  from  the  English  Company  at 
Murauo,  and  that  no  such  complete  attempt  had 
been  made  in  this  country.  In  Paris,  there  was 
the  Opera  House,  where  polychromy  of  a very 
delicate  and  dignified  character  was  obtained 
by  means  of  marble,  bronze,  and  gilding,  with  a 
very  slight  admixtiuro  of  enamelled  earthenware 
on  the  flanks.  The  lecturer  borrowed  the 
following  words  of  M.  Charles  Garnier’s  dream 
of  the  future  of  Paris  from  M.  Paul  Sodillo’s 
address  on  monumental  pottery, — 

“The  grounfls  of  tiie  cornices  will  shine  with 
eternal  colours  ; the  })iors  will  be  enriched  with 
spirkliog  panels ; gilded  friezes  will  run  along  the 
buil'lings;  the  inonumonts  will  be  clotiied  with 
marbles  and  enamels  ; and  the  mosaics  will  make 
all  love  meveraeut  and  c ilour." 

M.  Sedille  himself,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
colour,  had  already  enriched  j)art3  of  France 
with  buildings  wholly  or  partially  coloured,  and 
he  was  now  engaged  in  converting  what  the 
Romans  called  an  “island”  in  Paris  into  one 
huge  building  for  the  sale  of  drapery.  Two 
sides  of  the  building  were  already  built.  The 
upper  parts  of  each  of  the  towers  flanking  the 
facades,  built  of  brilliant  white  stone,  were 
panelled  with  glass  mosaic  on  a gold  ground, 
the  ■whole  looking  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory 
in  the  sunshine  of  Paris.  The  front  of  the 
Turkish  baths  by  M.  Parvillee,  the  author  of 
“ Architecture  et  Decoration  Turques,”  was 
faced  with  enamelled  tiles  of  Turkish  patterns 
and  colours.  Architects  in  Franco  were  not 
wont  to  lavish  praises  on  the  works  of  English 
architects;  therefore  the  following  flattering 
remarks  by  M.  Sedille  might  be  quoted  with  all 
the  more  pleasure  ; — 

“ Certain  new  constructions  in  London  are  truly 
grand.  The  friezes  ornamented  with  terra-cotta 
and  enamelled,  mosaics  on  a gold,  ground  become 
the  decorations  ofjhfades.  Certain  halls  and  public 
establishments  are  completely  covered  wich  painted 
earthenware,  developing  decorative  composition 
with  true  stylo.” 

We  also,  then,  should  celebrate  the  pioneers 
of  colour  in  London,  and  endeavour  to  cull  in- 
struction from  their  works  ; and,  even  if  they 
had  in  some  respects  failed,  they  were  to  bo 
thanked  for  their  daring  in  being  the  first  to 
emancipate  us  from  drab,  and  to  open  for  us  that 
path  which  would  eventually  lead  to  the  cover- 
ing of  Loudon  "with  beautiful  and  imperishable 
colour.  M.  Hector  Horreau  put  medallions  of 
colour  on  a house  in  the  Avenue-road.  Mr.  S. 
S.  Teulou  designed  the  building  covering  a 
fountain  at  the  corner  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster, — a structure  once  brilliant  with 
colour,  but  now  nearly  black.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
designed  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  front  of  a bookseller’s  shop  in  Piccadilly, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  is 
enriched  ■with  figure-subjects  in  opaque  glass. 
The  front  of  St.  James’s  Restaurant  is  enriched 
with  mosaics  on  a gold  ground.  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  designed  a shop  in  Gracechurch-street  of 
■ron  and  encaustic  tiles,  now  palled  down. 
<ome  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  buildings  at  Lambeth 
aro  ornamented  with  glazed  stoneware  and 
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“jewels,”  and  their  name  is  set  out  on 
j anels  of  enamelled  '\vare  enriched  with  a 
pattern  in  colours.  A shop  in  Bond-street  has 
a part  of  its  front  faced  with  encaustic  tiles.  A 
railway  station  in  the  Finchley-road  is  enriched 
with  stoneware  and  “jewels,”  and  its  passages 
and  platforms  are  lined  with  white  and  grey 
bricks  in  bands.  And,  lately,  two  warehouses 
had  been  built  in  thcjCity, — one,  in  Knightrider- 
street,  wholly  of  glazed  bricks  and  iron,  the 
piers  being  of  greenish-white  glazed  bricks, 
with  grey  bands,  and  plinths  of  dark  brown  j 
the  walls  above  white,  with  grey  bands;  the 
architraves  of  the  windows,  string-courses, 
and  cornice  in  brown  enamelled  bricks  with  im- 
pressed patterns  ; joining  the  upper  and  lower 
windows  are  frames  of  grey  glazed  bricks  with 
the  edges  moulded,  and  panelled  with  brown 
glazed  bricks  with  impressed  patterns.  The 
architect  of  the  other  warehouse,  in  Little 
Moorfields,  had  not  so  frankly  accepted  the 
glazed  ware.  Yellow  and  red  terra  cotta,  Vic- 
toria and  Portland  stone,  and  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks,  are  used  in  conjunction  with  dark  red 
glazed  bricks  and  tiles,  with  large  glazed  orna- 
ments of  a rich  brown,  and  with  white  and  grey 
glazed  bricks.  Time  alone  could  show  how 
these  different  materials  worked  together.  Even 
now  the  yellow  terra-cotta  cornice  of  the 
ground-floor  was  getting  black.  Both  of  these 
warehouses  were  rather  prepossessing  examples 
of  polychromy  in  broad  flat  tints.  There  is  a 
very  successful  piece  of  partial  polychromy  in 
Lisson-grove,  a warehouse  built  of  white  bricks 
with  terra' cotta  pilasters,  strings,  and  cor- 
nices, having  a wide  band  of  enamelled  tiles 
round  two  fronts  on  the  first  floor.  There  is 
some  successful  glazed  earthenware  in  white 
and  yellow  outside  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ; an<l  a garden  wall  in  Springfield- 
road,  N.W.,  is  wholly  of  brown  and  red  glazed 
bricks,  with  the  capping  and  gate  piers  of  glazed 
stoneware.  This  exanijde  was  cited  rather  as 
illustrating  the  capabilities  of  the  material  than 
as  being  wholly  successful  in  point  of  colour. 
As  regarded  painted  work  there  were  two  very 
notable  examples,-  -a  sbopin  Berners-street  and 
a house  by  North  (.late,  Regent's  Park.  The 
pilasters  of  the  former  are  red,  ornamented  in 
gold  with  gilt  capitals,  with  coloured  and  orna- 
mented panels  between,  with  the  beads  of 
musicians  on  a gold  ground  in  imitation  of 
mosaic.  The  lecturer  believed  that  this  e.xample 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Claytou  A Bell.  The  other  example 
was  the  house  of  Mr.  Tadema,  and  had  its  front 
treated  mainly  in  yellow  and  white,  with  yellow 
columns  to  the  porch  and  a light-coloured  Greek 
ornament  on  the  dark  blue  background  of  its 
frieze.  At  the  back,  two  blank  arched  spaces 
had  been  treated  by  white  and  red  lines  and 
small  coloured  forms  on  a black  ground.  These 
blank  arches  had  small  windows  at  the  top, 
whose  splays  aud  heads  had  been  left  white,  with 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  coloured  lines  and 
“jewels.”  It  could  uot  but  be  regretted  that 
from  our  wretched  leasehold  tenure  so  little 
good  work  was  done  in  London,  and  that  when  it 
was  done  it  was  mostly  in  perishable  materials. 
Had  these  houses  been  the  proprietors’  freehold, 
the  work  would  probably  have  been  e.xecuted  in 
permanent  materials.  It  was  painful  to  think 
of  those  works  jierisliiiig,  not  only  from  the  loss 
of  the  skill  and  labour  employed  on  them,  but 
from  the  extinction  of  personal  memorials  of 
artists,- -artist.s  who  had  been  pioneers  in  a 
right  way.  Meutiun  was  made  of  the  purple- 
red  houses  to  be  seen  on  every  side,  and  which 
looked  as  if  dipped  in  that 

“ Little  brook  whose  crimaoii'U  wave  yet  lifts 
M_v  hair  nith  horror," 

which  Daute  told  of, — though,  perhaps,  as  a 
protest  against  drab  they  were  to  be  welcomed. 
The  8<jraj!ita  work  at  South  Kensington  and  else- 
where was  mentioned,  as  well  as  an  office  in  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  built  some  years 
ago  of  different-coloured  granites;  but  all  rough- 
surfaced materials  so  soon  became  blackened 
when  used  externally  for  building  in  London 
that  it  was  almost  waste  of  skill  to  use  them 
and  waste  of  time  to  describe  them.  The  ques- 
rion  now  is.  How  can  we  redeem  our  buildings 
from  their  hideous  monotony,  looking  as  they 
do,  in  misty  weather  or  in  twilight,  like  ghastly 
white  or  grey  spectres?  In  England  generally 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  get  the  permanent 
colour  that  was  required,  on  account  of  the 
damp,  for  in  the  country  all  porous  materials 
afforded  foothold  for  moss  and  lichens,  red  roofs 
80 3n  becoming  green,  yellow,  or  grey  ; and  stone 


itself  became  draped  with  lichens.  It  wa.'s,  how- 
ever, in  London  and  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  that  the  greatest  difficulty  arose,  as  any  par- 
tial colouring  in  glazed  materials  in  combination 
with  rough  and  porous  ones  soon  got  out  of  tone, 
the  glazed  work  standing  out  from  its  blackened 
surfaces  like  the  teeth  of  a grinning  negro. 
Man’s  perverse  ingenuity  was  shown  in  bis  using 
coal  so  that  a large  part  of  it  was  unbumed.  The 
air  thus  became  filled  with  soot,  which  choked 
his  lungs  and  skin,  and  covered  his  trees  and 
buildings  with  a black  pall.  It  was  needless  to 
speak  of  the  damage  done  by  the  carbonic,  sul- 
phuric, and  nitric  acid  with  which  the  truly 
infernal  atmosphere  of  London  was  charged. 
Cobbett  called  townsmen  “ wen-devils,”  and, 
therefore,  they  now  had  an  atmosphere  congenial 
to  them.  No  marble  used  outside  would  stand 
this  climate,  as  was  proved  by  the  Oriental 
jasper  columns  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  by 
the  Breccia  columns  of  a shop  near  (jxford- 
street,  or  by  any  marble  slab  let  into  the  front 
of  a building.  Red  and  green  porphyry  and 
some  of  the  granites  were  the  only  natural 
materials  that  would  stand.  Bronze  stood 
2)retty  well,  and  glass-mosaic  and  glazed  stone- 
ware and  earthenware  were  pi'actically  im- 
perishable. The  white  tiles  once  so  largely 
used  outside  would  soon  perish,  the  cause  of 
this  being  (he  was  told  by  an  expert)  that  they 
were  of  porcelain  of  fine  porosity,  readily  taking 
up  moisture,  but  not  so  readily  parting  with  it 
as  materials  of  coarser  porosity,  hence  their 
great  liability  to  be  bur.st  by  frost.  Brown, 
pink,  and  grey  polished  granites,  even  in  con- 
junction with  the  porj)hyrips  aud  bronze,  made 
but  a sombre  building,  aud  were,  too,  imj)erial 
materials,  that  only  a nation,  a town,  or  a very 
wealthy  man  could  afford  to  employ.  Glass 
mosaic,  too,  was  very  costly ; and  in  comiexion 
with  it  it  should  be  observed  that  a gold  ground 
in  a dark  setting  was  too  light  and  cold,  and 
should  be  more  copper-coloured.  If  the  build- 
ings in  London  and  our  large  manufacturing 
towns  were  to  be  made  clean,  gay,  and  beau- 
tiful, we  must,  tlie  lecturer  thought,  rely  solely 
on  enamelled  brick.  And  what  a field  would 
thus  bo  afforded  for  design  in  colour,  in  orna- 
ment, in  landscn]ie,  and  in  figures ! It  would  be 
a healthful  material,  for  it  would  lighten  our 
streets  and  kee]i  them  cleaner  ; and  it  would  be 
cheap,  for  the  tenauts  would  only  have  to  wash 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  instead  of  painting 
them.  Mr.  Aitcliison  concluded  by  quoting  an 
objection  and  its  answer  in  the  words  of 
M.  Sedille;-- 

“If  an  objection  be  raised  that  this  ornareciitnl 
glazed  ware  so  wi'iely  spread  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  bad  e.vamples,  I answer  that  there  are,  too, 
good  and  bad  book.s,  yet  no  one  is  inclined  to  denj 
the  utility  of  printing.  It  will  belong  to  our  bro'her 
architects  to  create  good  examples,  or,  at  least,  to 
choose  them.” 


THE  PANDORA  THEATRE. 

VI.SIT  OK  THE  ARCniTECTl'ttAL  ASSOCIAXIOX. 

On  Saturday  ufternoon  last  a large  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion visited  the  Pandora  Theatre,  Leicester- 
square,  now  in  course  of  completion  ready  for 
opening  at  Easter.  The  visitors  were  received 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Verity,  the  architect  from  whose 
plans  and  under  whose  superintendence  the 
building  erected  a year  or  two  ago  on  the  site 
of  Savile  House  for  the  exhibition  of  panorama 
is  being  converted  into  a theatre.  The  theatre 
will  be  one  cf  the  largest  in  Loudon,  seating 
about  3,000  persons  in  couforinity  with  the  regu- 
lations imposed  hy  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  oval  interior  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  panorama  is  utilised 
as  the  auditorium,  a piece  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  oval  being  cut  off  to  make  way  for 
the  orchestra  and  stage.  The  oval  roof  of  the 
panorama  building,  mainly  constructed  of  iron, 
with  a surmounting  lantern,  is  retained,  some 
of  the  principals  at  the  northern  end  being 
shortened,  and  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  which  is  carried  up  over  the  proscenium 
opening.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
spacious  stage,  some  property  at  the  back  of  the 
jianorama  building  has  been  acquired.  The 
front  or  southern  portion  of  this  building  is 
retained,  and  from  a large  entrance  vestibule 
a staircase  on  the  left  hand  gives  access  to 
the  arena  stalls  and  the  pit.  Behind  the  pit 
and  stalls,  extending  round  the  auditorium 
from  the  prompt  to  the  o.p.  side  of  the 


orcbestre,  is  a promenade  150  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
wide,  giving  access  to  staircases  of  entrance 
and  exit.  The  total  length  of  the  auditorium 
is  about  85  ft.,  by  87  ft.  wide.  The  pro- 
scenium opening  is  35  ft.  wide  between  ‘the 
brickwork,  and  33  ft.  high.  The  stage  is  about 
GO  ft.  wide  by  50  ft.  in  depth  from  back  to 
front,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
stage  is  the  green-room,  15  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the 
area  of  which  can  be  added  to  the  stage  when, 
necessary  by  raising  an  iron  shutter.  On  one 
side  of  the  green-room  is  a staircase  going 
up  to  the  females’  dressing-room  block,  aud 
on  the  other  side  is  a staircase  leading 
to  the  men’s  dressing-rooms.  There  are 
in  all  about  thirty  dressing-rooms.  Pro- 
perty-rooms and  scene-docks  are  provided  at  the 
sides  of  the  stage.  Passing  through  the  vesti- 
bule from  the  Leicester-square  entrance,  access 
is  gained  on  the  level  to  the  first  or  private- 
box  tier,  in  front  of  which  will  be  rows  of  bal- 
cony stalls,  projected  some  distance  beyond  the 
supporting  columns  running  up  through  the 
tiers  by  means  of  concealed  iron  cantilever 
construction.  At  the  back  of  the  boxes  on  this 
tier  is  a continuous  corridor,  8 ft.  wide,  giving 
access  to  the  boxes.  At  the  level  of  this  cor- 
ridor, and  apjjroached  from  it  on  the  o.p. 

. side,  is  a special  exit  corridor  leading  out  to 
the  street  at  the  back  of  the  theatre.  This 
special  exit  corridor  is  also  accessible  by 
means  of  staircases  from  the  pit  and  dress- 
circle  tier.  From  the  entrance  vestibule  rises 
the  prineijial  staircase,  leading  to  the  dress- 
circle  tier  and  to  the  /oyer  abovo  the  vestibule. 
At  the  back  of  the  dress-circle  tier  there  i.s  a 
continuous  corridor,  15  ft.  wide  by  about  150  ft. 
long.  From  this  corridor  access  is  obtained  to 
the  lU'ivato  boxes,  and  there  are  gangways  at 
intervals  leading  into  the  dress-circle  stalls. 
From  the  foyer  a.  good  view  will  bo  obtained  of 
the  stage.  All  the  exit  staircases  are  5 ft. 
wide,  with  stone  steps  (no  winders)  enclosed 
between  brick  walls.  The  third  or  upper  tier 
will  form  the  gallery,  with,  possibly,  a row  or 
two  of  seats  in  front,  to  be  styled  the  “amplii- 
theatro  stalls.”  This  tier  will  bo  reached 
from  Lisle-street,  on  the  pr’ompt  side,  and 
additional  means  of  exit  will  bo  provided  by 
the  special  large  exit  corridor  already  men- 
tioned. Above  the  gallery  entrance  are  some 
dressing-rooms,  and  a large  room  for  the 
ballet.  The  grid-floor  is  44  ft.  above  the  level' 
of  the  stage,  and  the  flies  are  about  20  ft.  high  by 
13  ft.  wide.  Beneath  the  stage  there  is  a large- 
well,  21  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  about  Sft.  deep  below 
level  of  floor  under  stage.  This  well,  which  is 
lined  with  concrete,  is,  of  course,  intended  for 
use  in  connexion  with  the  mechanism  of  scenic? 
effects.  Beneath  the  iron  roof,  which  will  be. 
as  we  have  said,  retained,  a velarium  will  be 
suspended,  as  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Inter- 
nally. tlie  finishings  will  be  in  fibrous  plaster, 
executed  by  Messrs.  George  Jackson  & Sou,  of 
Rathbone-idace.  The  whole  of  the  construc- 
tional ironwork  in  the  three  tiers  and  elsewhere 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dennett  A* 
Ingle,  who  have  also  done  all  the  concrete  work. 
The  scagliola  enrichments  of  grand  staircase 
and  other  parts  of  the  building  will  be  executed 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Bellman  & Ivey,  of 
Wigmore-street.  The  balustrade  to  staircase  is 
in  this  material,  and  has  red  Devonshire  die, 
Genoa  green  capping,  and  brown  Belgian  base 
and  plinth ; the  columns  and  pilasters  are  of 
red  Devon,  with  lower  portions  boldly  moulderT 
in  red  Serpentine  and  circular  black  plinths. 
Tliis  work  is  likely  to  be  very  effective  when 
finished,  owing  the  adoption  by  tbo  architect  of 
simple  forms  in  design  and  mouldings,  and  it 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  of 
its  kind  in  London.  Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby 
are  the  general  contractors,  their  foreman  being 
Mr.  Walter  Mitchell.  The  clerk  of  works  i.*- 
Mr.  James  Dewey. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association'. 
The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College,  on  Tuesday  evening- 
last,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman,  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  A discussion  took  place  on  tho- 
relative  merits  of  the  Gothic  and  Classic  stylos 
of  architecture  and  their  adaptability  to  modern, 
requirements.  The  following  members  took 
part  in  the  discussion  ; — Messrs. W.  H.  Kendrick, 
V.  Scrutoii,  Norman  Gething,  F.  Simon,  W.  G. 
Mantel,  and  Franklin  Cross  (hon.  secretary),  a 
vote  at  the  close  being  declared  by  a largo 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Gothic. 
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ART-REVIVAL  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  great  progress  achieved  by  the  Russians 
ill  developing  their  home  industries  has  been 
prominently  illustrated  by  the  schools  of  in- 
dustrial art,  and  the  exhibitors  who  participated 
in  the  grand  national  exhibition  held  this  winter 
at  Moscow.  The  Russians  have  not  relied  only 
■ on  the  exorbitant  dues  levied  on  foreign  impor- 
tation for  the  encouragement  of  home  industries, 
but  have  sought,  by  the  influence  of  technical 
education,  and  the  revival  of  art  teaching,  to 
raise  the  general  standard  and  value  of  home 
products.  In  this  respect,  the  archmological 
studies  to  which  so  many  Russians  have  devoted 
themselves  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  of  considerable  service.  When  railways 
and  modern  civilisation  were  first  introduced 
into  Russia,  a movement  naturally  arose  which 
led  to  a servile  imitation  of  Western  art.  In- 
deed, even  before  railways,  and,  perhaps,  since 
the  time  when  Peter  the  Great  wandered  so  far 
afield,  there  has  been  at  least  among  the  upper 
classes  of  society  a tendency  to  adapt  Western 
ideas  and  to  neglect  what  might  be  qualified  as 
national  inspirations.  The  archmologists,  how- 
ever, have  <lisiuterred  the  ancient  Russian  art, 
which  lay  dormant  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
appealed  to  their  natural  instincts,  and  was  the 
expression  of  Russian  genius.  Whatever  its 
abstract  merits  may  be,  the  Russian  is  more 
apt  to  produce  good  work  when  working  in  the 
manner  most  in  harmony  with  the  native  taste 
of  his  race.  This  fundamental  principle  has 
now  been  fully  acknowledged,  and  the  result  is 
the  daily  production  of  admirable  art-work  of 
the  Russian  school. 

In  Russia  art  finds  its  most  popular  expres- 
sion in  the  goldsmith’s  work.  On  all  possible 
occasions  gifts  of  plate,  jewelry,  and  gold  orna- 
mentation are  made,  and  these  commemorative 
presentations  ^e  a great  incitement  to  the  art- 
workers  of  this  craft.  Their  section  is  the 
most  remarkable  at  the  Moscow  exhibition,  and, 
among  the  exhibitors  whose  names  are  best 
known,  we  might  mention  Messieurs  Sazike  ‘ 
Chljebnikof,  and  Ovtchinnikof.  The  latter,  1 
his  inventive  and  adaptive  genius,  has  striking 
demonstrated  how  the  native  style  is  admirab 
suited  to  woi'k  in  precious  metals.  M.  Ovtclii: 
nikof  has  contrived  to  modify  to  some  extei 
the  appearance  of  the  enamels  or  precioi 
stones  intermixed  with  gold  and  silver,  so  dei 
to  the  Russiaii,  but  somewhat  gaudy  in  the 
effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  Western  critic,  liy  ii 
tvoducing  colouring  of  a more  subdued  ( 
msthetic  character.  He  has  further  succeede 
in  reviving  the  Byzantine  process  of  enamellin 
mouldings.  Enamel  imitates  the  flesh,  whi; 
chased  gold  and  silver  constitute  the  limbs  an 
bodies  of  a representation  of  Clirisf  and  tl 
twelve  apostles  to  be  seen  at  the  exhibitioi 
From  the  .Tapanese,  the  same  manufacturer  hs 
learned  how  to  introduce  designs,  leaves,  <tc 
of  silver  in  the  paste  of  an  enamel,  baking  ti 
two  together. 

The  revival  of  national  taste  is  noticeable  nc 
merely  in  this  kind  of  work,  but  also  in  fui-n 
ture,  in  the  ornamentation  of  tissues,  and  i 
house  decoration.  Museums  of  all  descriptior 
have  been  created  in  various  parts  of  Russia 
and,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  tbei 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  thorough  character  ( 
the  present  niovement.  It  is  also  all  the  moi 
powerful  as  it  is  in  a very  great  measure  due  t 
private  initiative.  At  Moscow,  no  less  tha 
12,000h  was  obtained  by  means  of  public  sul 
acription  to  establish  a Museum  of  Art  an 
Industry.  This  work  was  commenced  in  18<J: 
the  museum  was  opened  in  1868  under  tb 
direction  of  M.  de  Boutovsky,  and  it  has  cor 
tinned  to  prosper  and  grow  in  wealth  eve 
since.  By  the  side  of  this  museum  we  hav 
•also  at  Moscow  the  Strosronoff  school,  whic 
was  first  organised  in  1860.  Here  there  ar 
special  classes  to  teach  design,  painting  o 
cloth,  printing  on  tissues,  goldsmiths’  an 
jewellers’  and  locksmiths’  work,  cabinet-makint 
and  the  ceramic  art.  Nor  is  this  all ; arrange 
nients  have  been  made  to  enable  some  of  th 
pupils  to  work  in  factories  during  a part  of  th 
year,  so  that  they  may  complete  by  practice 
experience  their  theoretical  training. 

The  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  Gor 
ninny,  France,  and  at  South  Kensington,  hav 
oeen  carefully  studied,  and  many  points  initi 
ated.  The  policy  inspiring  these  efforts  is  tha 
0 enabling  Russia  in  every  respect  to  providi 
tor  Its  own  wants.  The  large  tracts  of  lan( 
covered  by  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  and  thei 
abundant  yield  of  corn,  render  Russia  inde 


pendent  of  foreign  countries  for  its  food  supply  ; 
mid  now  it  is  scelcing  to  attain  the  same  degree 
of  self-reliance  with  respect  to  all  manufactured 
articles.  The  prospect  is  not  a pleasing  one  for 
those  who  in  England  and  elsewhere  seek  to 
trade  with  Russia.  Their  best  opening  so  far 
has  been  due  to  the  superior  artistic  merit  of 
articles  manufactured  iu  the  West;  buc  now  it 
will  be  seen  the  Russians  are  excelling  in  this 
respect  also.  According  to  many  authorities, 
the  Russian  goldwork  is  considered  superior  to 
that  of  Prance  or  England  ; and  the  prohibitive 
duties  imposed  on  foreign  importations  will 
compel  many  Russians  to  content  themselves, 
in  most  other  respects,  with  whatever  degree 
of  art  home  manufacturers  may  be  able  to 
display. 


A PRACTICAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

There  are  few  of  onr  readers,  we  suspect, 
who  will  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exactly  determine  the 
advantages  which  accrue  from  a strike.  For 
one  of  these  unhappy  disagreements  which  may 
possibly  have  led  to  a slight  improvement  in 
the  relations  of  master  and  men,  how  many 
result  solely  in  loss  to  each  ? The  strike  of  the 
Parisian  cabinetmakers  last  year  will  doubtless 
be  remembered  by  our  readers.  The  import- 
ance and  protracted  character  of  the  movement 
in  a city  of  which  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
is  one  of  the  staple  branches  of  industry,  led 
to  much  suffering  and  inconvenience  ; and  when, 
at  length,  a peace  was  patched  up,  it  was  found 
that  the  position,— the  difficulties  of  which  had 
caused  the  strike,— so  far  from  having  been 
improved,  had  only  grown  more  desperate.  As 
we  remember  pointing  out  iu  these  pages,  the 
great  firms  of  the  French  capital,  unable  to 
obtain  their  goods  from  their  own  French 
sources,  found  no  want  of  manufacturers 
abroad,  especially  in  England  and  Belgium, 
only  too  ready  to  supply  the  Parisian  markets. 
When  the  strike  at  home  was  at  length  termi- 
nated, the  trade  too  late  discovered  that  their 
old  clients,  having  continued  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  foreign  goods  supplied  them  during 
the  strike,  were  in  no  way  anxious  to  patronise 
their  own  countrymen.  The  position  wps,  and 
still  remains,  an  alarming  one  for  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  and  a great  many  of  the  smaller 
firms  have  been  unable  to  stand  the  strain. 

Among  certain  of  the  workmen  who  went  out 
on  strike,  the  sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  their 
triumphs  has  come  home  with  sa<l  force,  as  it  is 
found  what  time  has  been  lost,  what  debts  were 
contracted,  and  how  small,  in  fact,  have  been 
the  results  obtained  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
made.  As  usual  among  the  men,  previously  to 
and  during  the  strike,  there  were  not  wanting- 
the  active  propagators  of  mitny  most  specious 
theories  respecting  that  much-bel.aboured  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 
What  matter  if  French  indu.stiy  were  annihi- 
lated ? asked  these  worthy  cosmopolitans  ; a 
demand  for  labour  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world  must  be  the  only  consequence ! These 
apparently  broad-minded  ideas  met  with  posi- 
tive acceptance  not  alone  among  the  men,  but 
even  in  the  very  trades-coniniittees. 

The  sufferers  by  the  strike,  however,  had,  as 
may  be  imagined,  reasons  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand for  wishing  to  see  the  differences  brought 
to  a rapid  conci  uaion ; they  wore  little  concerned 
with  the  solution  of  the  serious  political  ques- 
tions that  certain  of  their  number  seemed  more 
interested  in  studying  than  any  other  point. 
This  more  peaceable  section  of  the  men  out  on 
strike,  unlike  some  of  their  brethren,  were  far 
from  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
country  for  the  sake  of  a political  doctrine,  and 
from  this  group  was  formed  at  the  close  of  the 
strike  the  co-operative  association,  the  organisa- 
tion and  results  of  which  wo  would  wish  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  During  the  strike  the 
members  of  this  association  had  particularly 
shown  their  activity  and  vigilance  respecting 
the  men’s  interests,  but  the  strike  concluded” 
they  were  the  first  to  admit  how  far  from 
satisfactory  had  been  the  settlement  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  men  and  the  masters. 

The  much-mooted  question  of  emigration,  it 
may  be  stated,  received  in  Paris  among  the 
cabinetmakers  a serious  blow  from  the  results 
of  the  report  made  by  the  delegation  specially 
sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  with  a view 
to  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  trade  in  “the  States.”  Hence  it  was 
determined  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  remain 


at  home.  A meeting  was  held  by  the  more 
active  members  of  the  group,  the  rough  plan 
of  a purely  co-operative  association  was  drawm 
up,  the  necessary  capital,  a very  small  sum 
(70,000  francs,  2,800h)  was  borrowed,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  a 
largo  number  of  their  brethren,  the  association 
was  fairly  launched. 

The  financial  results  of  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  made  known  a few  days  since  to  the 
members,  serves  as  an  interesting  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  The  co-operative 
workshops,— in  the  Rue  du  Chemiu-Vert,  No. 
106,— were  opened  on  the  15th  January,  1S82, 
so  that  the  results  of  a full  year’s  work  wore 
made  known  to  the  assembled  shareholders  on 
the  reading  of  tho_  first  annual  balance-sheet, 
the  net  profits  being  declared,  amidst  much 
applause,  at  6,707  francs  -40  centimes  (about 
270?.).  The  sum,  it  will  be  seen,  is  small,  but 
is  none  tho  less  hard  on  10  per  cent,  profit  on 
the  original  capital  of  2,800?.,  a fair  return  for 
a first  year’s  experience. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  may  largely 
be  set  down  to  the  admirable  organisation  of 
the  association.  Our  neighbours,  we  have  long 
freely  admitted,  are  gifted  %vith  “ the  genius  of 
organisation,”  and,  indeed,  it  is  a merit  allowed 
them  in  the  management  of  their  whole  go- 
vernmental and  financial  system,  even  by  their 
bitterest  enemies.  The  organisation,  however, 
of  this  special  association  of  which  we  are 
treating,  may  be  said  to  offer  some  peculiarities 
in  its  strict  system  of  discipline.  Entire  con- 
trol of  the  whole  association  was  immediately 
lodged  by  the  members  in  a committee,  which 
m its  turn  appointed  its  director,  and  the  fore- 
man of  the  shop.  The  authority  of  these  two 
over  the  men  is  as  complete  as  it  would  be  in 
any  ordmai-y  workshop;  but,  let  it  be  observed 
as  a characteristic  detail,  it  is  an  authority 
which,  very  different  from  the  usual,  is  tacitly 
admitted,  and  fully  recognised  by  the  men,  not 
a murmur  being  raised  against  their  self-elected 
chief.  The  Association  has  been  fortunate  in 
possessing  among  its  members  a number  of 
first-rate  workmen,  many  having  been  them- 
selves masters,  but  having  willingly  sold  their 
business  to  join  the  association.  140  shares  of 
500  francs  each  (20?.),— 5 francs  on  allotment 
and  5 francs  paid  each  month,— were  sub- 
scribed by  the  members,  no  one  being  allowed 
by  the  statutes  to  hold  more  than  one  share. 

The  early  months  of  the  association  were  as 
may  be  imagined,  far  from  successful ; it  is  the 
inevitable  fate  of  most  serious  undertakings  to 
meet  with  considerable  difficulties  at  their  out- 
set : ouly  ten  men  being  employed  in  the  shops, 
the  other  shareholders  still  continuing  to  work 
out  of  doors.  At  length,  however,  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  association,  aud  when  last 
year,  as  may  be  remembered,  the  French 
Government  passed  the  Obligatory  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  city  of  Paris  built  a 
large  number  of  temporaiy  schools,  the 
Association  succeeded  in  obtaining  a large 
contract.  The  workshops,  from  this  mo- 
ment, found  ample  occupation : forty  men 
were  actively  employed,  and  the  regulations 
fixing  the  working  day  at  ten  hours  had  to  be 
changed,  and  the  day  extended  to  thirteen 
hours.  With  the  close  of  last  year,  business  to 
the  amount  of  considerably  over  5,000?  was 
being  transacted.  The  Government  School 
contract  was  not  for  a very  high  class  of  goods, 
It  IS  true,  but  it  kept  the  association  afloat  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  power  to  do 
better  work,  the  members  not  only  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  next  exhibition  of  decorative  art 
to  display  their  skill  to  the  trade,  but  they 
already  possess  a show-room  well  supplied  with 
creditable  specimens  of  their  work.  Anxious 
m every  way  to  meet  with  the  approbation  both 
or  the  trade  and  the  manufacturers,  the  opinion 
of  a committee  of  experts,  composed  of  two  of 
the  members  of  their  own  shop  and  five  out- 
siders, is  taken  whenever  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  value  of  a piece  of  work  executed.  A 
special  committee  looks  into  all  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  administration  as  also  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  workshop.  A curious  passage  of  the 
report,  read  a few  days  back,  consists  of  the 
complaint  of  the  men  of  a want  of  severity  on 
the  part  of  their  owm  foreman  ! 

It  seemed  but  reasonable  that  the  secretarv 
should  congratulate  the  association  on  the 
results  obtained.  “ Nine  months  ago  we  were 
nothing,  and  now  we  commence  to  have  an 
horizon,  restricted,  it  is  true,  but  which  will 
increase  in  extent  if  we  only  persevere  in  the 
direction  which  we  have  so  far  followed  the 
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gence. 

It  has  been  determined  to  institute  a retiring 
fund  for  the  members,  to  be  formed  by  setting 
aside  25  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  profits,  50  per 
cent,  being  devoted  to  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
shareholders,  who,  however,  are  only  credited 
with  the  sum  till  their  share  is  completely  paid 
up  ; the  remaining  25  per  cent,  constitutes  the 
reserve  fund.  The  expenses  of  the  first  outlay 
for  tools,  &c.,  will  be  entirely  paid  off  by  retain- 
ing annually  10  percent,  of  the  sum  expended: 
hence  in  ten  years’  time  the  whole  will  have 
been  paid  for  and  yet  the  shop  kept  well 
abreast  of  current  improvements.  For  this 
fact  of  the  use  of  every  aid  which  modern 
science  gives  the  workman  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  new  association.  Time  a 
when  the  aid  of  machinery  was  looked  upon  by 
the  working  classes  Avith  something  more  than 
mere  suspicion ; the  fate  of  the  first  stocking 
loom,  the  story  of  how  the  Times  was  first 
printed  by  steam,  are  present  to  every  one’s 
memory.  Now,  however,  these  sentiments, 
the  result  of  the  want  of  knowledge,  have  fortu- 
nately died  out.  “ In  the  present  day,”  we 
quote  from  a recent  report  on  the  furniture 
trade,  “ the  working  classes  have  recovered 
from  the  first  alarm,  and  not  only  accept  the 
aid  of  machinery,  biit  recognise  its  immense 
benefits  not  alone  in  the  present,  but  especially 
in  the  near  future;  and  if,  instead  of  leaving 
the  powerful  aid  of  machinery  in  the  hands  of 
the  masters,  we,  through  co-operation,  become 
possessed  of  its  assistance,  Ave  shall  soon  sse  the 
day’s  labour  reduced  to  the  Avork  necessary  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  the  leisure  created  by 
the  improA-ement  of  the  tools  used  in  our  trade 
will  afford  that  bodily  repose  so  necessary  to  the 
workman  to  procure  those  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments of  which  he  is  in  such  need,  and  which 
are  so  full  of  charm.” 

This  acknoAvledgment  of  the  admitted 
benefits  of  machinery  is, — as  remarked,  not 
long  since,  in  quoting  the  above  passage,  our 
contemporary  Le  Temps, — an  important  step  in 
the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  working 
classes,  which,  by  this  very  confession,  im- 
plicitly submit  to  the  discipline  created  by  the 
employment  of  machinery ; for  where  machinery 
is  largely  used  a unity  of  direction  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  a rigorous  application  to  all  em- 
ployed of  a series  of  well-considered  Avorkshop 
rules.  Conformity  to  these  principles  has  been 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  humble  associa- 
tion the  organisation  of  which  Ave  have  con- 
sidered it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  many 
of  our  readers  to  make  knoAvn  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  where  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
of  capital  and  labour  are  scarcely  less  productive 
of  snicidal  disagreement  than  among  our 
industrious  neighbours. 


AN  OLD  FLEET  STREET  TAVERN. 

“ Foreigners  remarked  that  the  oofifee-house  was  that 
which  especially  distinguished  London  from  all  other 
oitiea ; that  the  cotfee-house  was  the  Londoner’s  home,  and 
that  those  who  wished  to  find  a gentleman  commonly 
aaked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet-street  or  Chancery- 
lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the  (irecian  or  the  Eaih- 
bovT.’’— MiCAVLAr. 

An  ancient  Fleet-street  tavern,  whose  struggle 
for  existence  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
would  seem  to  have  been  a mockery  of  the  past 
and  an  unavailing  protest  against  the  present, 
is  about  to  share  the  oblivion  which  overtook 
Temple  Bar, — the  big  yet  younger  brother  as 
it  were  by  whose  side  it  stood  so  long  for  pro- 
tection. The  Bar  and  Child’s  old  bank  have 
alike  disappeared.  The  houses  between  Bell- 
yard  and  Chancery -lane  are  pulled  doAvn ; there 
is  nothing  save  a much-derided  statue  to  mark 
the  boundary  betAveen  London  and  Westminster; 
and  now  wo  learn  that  the  City  Commissioners 
resolve  to  sell  the  Cock  Tavern  by  auction.  Ben 
Jonson  immortalises  many  of  his  chosen  haunts  • 
another  laureate  sings  the  praises  of  the  Cock! 
But  Tennyson’s  “Monologue”  dwells  not  so 
much  upon  the  tavern  or  its  history,  as  upon  the 
reflections  it  inspires  in  one  who  carries  thither 
an  uneasy  yet  desponding  mind  withal.  The 
Cock  claims  to  date  from  the  days  of  King 
Charles  I. ; nor  does  its  quaint  old-Avorld  inte- 
rior belie  the  tradition.  The  curtained  boxes, 
the  floor,  the  Jacobean  fire-place,  the  clay  pipes 
and  screws  of  tobacco,  even  its  pewtei-  mugs 
and  china  trays,  all  tell  of  a bygone  age,  and  of 
frequenters  whose  manners  and  mode  of  life 
were  different  from  our  oavu.  The  AvindoAvs 


look  upon  a court  Avhich  commemorates  by 
name  the  “Apollo”  at  the  Devil  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  Over  the  entrance 
of  the  narrow  passage  which  leads  to  the  bar 
or  “ smiggery,”  stood  the  gilded  effigy  said  to  be 
the  handiwork  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  In  the  bar 
is  preserved  a little  box  containing  an  old 
copper  token,  which  bears  the  figure  of  a cock, 
and  an  inscription,  “ C.  H.  M.  Att  Temple 
Barr,  1G55.”  The  house  itself  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  Avhich  consumed  a 
part  of  the  Temple,  bAit  stopped  at  the  Temple 
Exchange  Coffee-house,  the  first  to  he  rebuilt 
after  the  conflagration.  In  the  Intelligence)- 
for  1665  (No.  51)  appears  an  advertisement  of 
the  closing,  during  the  Long  Vacation,  “of  the 
Cock  and  Bottle,  commonly  called  the  Cock 
Alehouse  at  Temple  Bar,”  Avitli  a notification 
that  all  persons  having  accounts  Avith  the 
master  in  farthings  belonging  to  the  house 
should  repair  thither  before  the  8th  of  July 
current  to  receive  satisfaction  for  the  same. 
Here,  in  a tavern  which  is  mentioned  in  Defoe’s 
“ History  of  the  Plague,”  we  may  picture  to 
ourselves  Pepys  entertaining  Mrs.  Pierce  and 
Mrs.  Knipp  at  the  lobster  supper,  when  they 
drank,  as  ho  tells  ns,  “ and  sang,  and  mightily 
merry.”  Both  these  ladies  are  frequently  spoken 
of  in  the  Diary  : generally  under  circmnstances 
of  which  Mrs.  Pepys  Avould  probably  not  quite 
approve.  The  latter,  indeed,  aa'US  a married 
actress  at  the  King’s  House,  though  very  little 
is  known  of  her  beyond  what  is  chronicled  in 
Pepys’s  work.  To  the  student  of  former  times 
and  former  manners  the  annals  of  the  Cock, 
and  the  many  coffee  taverns  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  replete  AA-ith  interest.  Whilst 
the  fops  and  beaux  thronged  together  at  the 
Cocoa  Tree,  the  Thatched  House,  and  the  St. 
James’s,  the  republic  of  letters  AA’onld  assemble 
in  the  vicinity  of  Covent-garden  and  Temple 
Bar;  the  learned  professions  and  men  of  rank 
in  all  of  these,  as  well  as  at  Cornhill  and  about 
St.  Paul’s.  At  the  first  named  no  form  of 
tobacco  other  than  highly-scented  snuff  Avas 
tolerated  for  a moment ; in  the  rest,  smoking 
was  universal  and  perpetual.  Steele,  in  the 
first  article  of  his  Tatler,  bids  his  readers  to 
look  under  White’s  Chocolate  House  for  all 
accounts  of  gallantry  ; for  poetry  under  the 
title  of  Will’s  Coffee-house;  for  learning,  under 
that  of  the  Grecian;  Avhilst  to  tho  St.  James’s 
they  must  turn  for  all  news,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

Of  the  clubs  which  met  in  these  resorts  the 
earliest  was  perhaps  that  held  in  the  Apollo-room 
of  the  St.  Dunstan’s,  or  Old  Devil  Tavern,  kept 
by  Simon  Wadloe,  — Jonson’s  “old  Sim  the 
king  of  skinkers,” — next  door  to  Child’s  bank. 
For  this,  as  founded  by  himself,  Jonson,  with 
the  rules  of  the  Roman  entertainments  in  vieAv, 
drew  up  bis  Leges  Convivales,  twenty-four  in 
number,  beginning, — 

1.  Nemo  asymbolus  nisi  umbra  hue  venito. 

2.  Idiota,  ihsulus,  tristis,  turpis,  abesto. 

And  from  the  fourth  of  Avhieh  (Nec  lectfc 
feeminm  repudiantor),  it  Avould  appear,  women 
of  repute  Avere  admitted.  Beneath  his  bust 
over  the  door  Avere  engraved  on  a black  marble 
slab  his  lines, — 

“ AVelcome  nil  wholead  or  follow. 

To  the  oraole  of  Apollo, — 

Here  he  apeaks  oot  of  hia  pottle. 

Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  hottle  : 

All  his  answers  are  divine, 

Truth  itself  doth  flow  in  wine,  ” &c. 

This  tavern  and  the  adjoining  house  were 
purchased  in  1787  by  Messrs.  Child  for  2,8002. 
They  soon  after  pulled  down  the  Devil,  and 
Child’s  Place  was  erected  on  its  site.  In  a 
print  of  1774  the  Apollo  appears  as  a largo  and 
lofty  room,  furnished  with  a music-gallery.  It 
was  frequently  used  for  balls  and  the  like,  and 
here  Dr.  Kenrick  delivered  his  lectures  upon 
Shakspeare.  Multiplying  under  the  Common- 
wealth, when  at  Puritan  coffee-houses  no  oath 
was  heard,  and,  in  the  Avorda  of  Macaulay,  lank- 
haired  men  discussed  election  and  reprobation 
through  their  noses,  the  clubs  acquired  their 
more  modern  character  in  the  days  of  Addison 
and  Steele.  In  Dryden’s  time  the  wits  gathered 
in  the  open  coffee-room,  but  it  is  in  the  clubs  of 
the  Tatler,  the  Lounger,  and  the  Spectator  that 
we  first  meet  with  the  closed  doors,  the  regular 
membership  and  other  features  of  to-day. 
Except  wit,  ladies,  gallants,  and  good  morals, 
there  is  nothing,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  that 
you  hear  more  of  in  these  Avritings  than 
clubs,  and  he  might  have  added  the  coffee- 
honses  and  taverns  in  which  they  col- 
lected. What  is  more  exquisite,  indeed,  in 
its  way  than  Steele’s  account  of  the  Spec- 


tator's Club  or  of  the  Society  at  the  Trumpet, 
among  whom  he  has  passed  almost  a sixth 
of  Ms  time  “ for  these  last  forty  years”?  Cf 
“ the  very  insignificant  felloAV,  bub  exceeding 
gracious,”  who  maintains  “an  insolent  benevo- 
lence to  all  whom  he  has  to  doAA'ith”?*  So 
we  have  the  Kit-Kat  (Whig)  and  October 
(Tory  country  gentlemen  and  beer-drinkers), 
the  Fringe  Glove  (a  set  of  dandies)  ; Estcourt’s 
Beefsteak  Club ; Pope’s  Little  or  Short  Club ; 
the  She-Romps,  who  once  a month  demolished 
a prude  (AA-hich  might  have  been  due  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague)  ; Addison’s  TaU  Club  ; 
Bishop  Pearce’s  Silent  Club ; the  Hebdomadal 
(a  set  of  quid-nuncs)  ; the  Hum-drum  and  Mum 
Clubs,  who  ingeniously  smoked  and  held  their 
tongues;  and,  to  descend  loAver  in  the  social 
scale,  the  Choice  Spirits,  and  the  Harmonica! 
Society,  of  Avhich  Goldsmith  give.s  us  so  de- 
lightful a picture.  Jonson’s  Apollo  wa.s  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  that  more  refined, 
concourse  at  the  Mermaid,  where  he  would 
encounter  Shakspeare  and  Beaumont.  Perhaps 
he  there  had  things  more  to  his  OAvn  Avay,  and 
could  sit  in  his  “throne  of  human  felicity” 
more  at  ease  with  himself  and  Avith  them  who 
would  flatter  a vanity  to  Avhich  Jonson,  as  every 
one  else,  Avas  no  stranger.  “ I dined  to-day,”  says 
Swift,  in  a letter  to  Stella,  “with  Dr.  Garth 
and  Mr.  Addison  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near 
Temple  Bar,  and  Garth  treated.”  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  Swift  did  not  thoroughly  enjoy  bis 
repast,  for  he  was  then  beginning  to  feel 
awkAvard  with  his  Whig  friends,  of  whom 
Addison  was  one,  whilst  Garth  had  a fcAv  Aveeks- 
before  written  in  behalf  of  the  fallen  Godolphin 
a defence  Avhich  their  common  acquaintance, 
Prior,  himself  once  a Whig,  had  vehemently 
attacked  in  the  E.i'aniiner.  At  the  Devil 
Dr.  Johnson  presided  over  a slipper  party  in 
honour  of  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  first 
book.  The  RainboAV,  close  by,  is  said  to  have 
been  indicted  in  formertimes  for  the  “nuisance” 
of  selling  coffee.  Thus  can  we  figure  for 
ourselves  who  they  wore,  and  how  they  diverted 
one  another,  that  frequented  the  famous  taverns 
and  coffee-honses  beneath  the  shade  of  Temple 
Bar.  And  though  the  accustomed  haunts 
gradually  vanish  from  a scene  upon  Avhich 
they  once  opened  their  doors  so  kindly.  Will 
Honeycomb,  Captain  Sentry,  or  the  Boucher 
Avho  knew  Jack  Ogle,  are  to  some  no  less  real 
than  they  who  crowd  the  street  this  day:  still 
can  one  imagine  that 

“ Supper  and  friends  expect  me  at  the  Eoac.” 


Electrical  Experiments.  — A series  of 
experiments  were  made  with  the  Elphinstono 
and  Vincent  dynamo  machine,  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  February  21st,  at  Messrs.  Unwin 
Brothers’  printing  - office,  The  Gresham  Press, 
Little  Bridge-street,  Ludgate-hill,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  company.  The  guests  assembled  in 
a large  warehouse  on  the  first  floor,  along  the 
ceiling  of  which,  and  grouped  together,  were 
suspended  350  Swan  incandescent  lamps,  each 
of  20-candle  power.  These  were  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  produced  a most  dazzling 
effect.  Lord  Elphinstone  explained  that  the 
machine  was  capable  of  driving  416  Swan 
lami>8,  but  owing  to  delay  only  350  could  be  set 
up.  Among  other  experiments  shown,  a length 
of  about  40  ft.  of  galvanised  iron  Aviro  i-in. 
thick  was  rendered  red  hot.  As  the  heat  in- 
creased the  zinc  burnt  off  in  brilliant  corusca- 
tions, forming  an  electrical  firework  of  great 
beauty  ; the  heat  still  increasing  reached  white- 
ness, and  finally  the  wire  fused,  parts  of  it  as 
it  struck  the  floor  breaking  up  into  brilliant 
globules  of  melted  wrought  iron.  Lengths  of 
steel,  and  also  copper  wire,  each  became  in  turn 
incandescent,  the  steel  being  fused.  The 
current  was  then  made  to  run  through  a coil  of 
iron  wire  immersed  in  a glass  vessel  holding 
three  quarts  of  water ; instantly  there  was  a 
hiss  as  when  a red-hot  poker  is  plunged  into 
water.  This  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  steam ; in  half  a minute  the  water  boiled, 
and  before  a minute  had  elapsed  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  was  on  the  floor.  An  ordi- 
nary steel  flat  file  1 in.  by  i-in.  was  then  placed 
instead  of  one  of  the  carbons  in  an  arc  light, 
and  the  current  being  passed  through,  the  end 
of  the  file  was  melted  and  consumed  like  a 
tallow  candle  in  a fire,  throwing  off  a shower  of 
sparks  with  a Catherine-wheel-like  effect. 


♦ Soo  Spectator,  No.  2,  and  the  Tatler,  Nos.  127  and  132. 
For  an  account  of  the  Trumpet  in  Shire-lane  see  the 
Suilder,  toI.  xliii,,  p.  774  (December  16th,  18S2). 
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DJAKOVAR  CATHEDRAL,  CROATIA. Carl  Runner,  Vienna,  Architect. 


A NEW  CROATIAN  CATHEDRAL.  ' 
The  new  Cathedral  of  Djakovar,  an  other- 1 
wise  unimportant  town  of  Croatia,  is,  as  will  be  ' 
seen  by  the  view  which  we  give  of  it  in  this ' 
week’s  Builder,  a striking  building,  and  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  Croatian  nation,  ■ 
bearing  testimony  to  the  progress  of  this  South  i 
Slavonian  race.  The  movement  for  erecting  a 
cathedral  in  Djakovar  was  started  sixteen  years  j 
by  Bishop  Strossmayer,  who  also  conse-  ^ 
crated  the  building,  on  October  let  of  last  year.  | 
Ihe  new  cathedral  is  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  the  latter  regarded  as  a union  of  Byzan- 
tine and  Gothic  forms,  being  considered  espe- 
cially suited  to  illustrate  the  tendency  according 
to  which  the  Crotrtian  nation  believes  itself 
called  upon  to  carry  Western  civilisation  towards 
the  East.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin 
cross,  the  stem  of  which  forms  the  nave,  the 
two  transepts  representing  its  arms.  The  choir 


and  the  transepts  terminate  in  apses  adorned  by 
high  arches.  The  principal  fa(jade  consists  of 
two  clock-towers,  also  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
252  ft.  high,  provided  with  clocks  and  round- 
headed  windows,  the  upper  story  being  adorned 
by  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  canopied  openings 
between.  Three  front  portals,  leading  to  the 
nave  and  aisles  respectively,  rest  upon  columns 
with  cubes  as  capitals.  In  the  upper  panel  of  | 
the  principal  portal  is  a relief  of  the  Saviour,  | 
while  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  the ' 
cathedral,  and  the  Sclav  apostles,  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  fill  the  triangular  panels  of  the  side 
portals.  Above  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  rises  a lantern  terminating  wdth 
a cupola,— the  Kuba.  The  side  walls  of  the 
cathedral  are  pierced  by  many  large  and  small 
semicircular-headed  and  rose  windows,  while 
the  three  apses  have  each  five  arches  resting 
upon  pilasters,  above  which  runs  a blind 
gallery  round  the  semicircle  of  the  apse. 


j Within  are  found  Corinthian  columns  and  demi* 
I revetted  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
I adorned  by  leaf  ornaments.  Corresponding 
j with  the  building  above  ground,  the  crypt  has 
four  altars  and  rows  of  columns.  The  sanc- 
tuary and  the  transepts  are  four  steps  higher 
than  the  nave  and  aisles,  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Romanesque  style  in  Ger- 
many. The  cathedral  has,  besides  the  principal 
altar,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  seven  smaller  altars. 

The  plans  of  the  cathedral  were  prepared  by 
Herr  Carl  Rbsner,  Professor  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts  of  Vienna,  and  the  builder  of  the 
Church  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  Prague. 
Dombaumeister  F.  Schmid,  of  Vienna,  and  his 
disciple,  Herr  H.  Bollfe,  of  Agrara,  assisted  in 
the  erection  of  the  cathedral.  The  coat  of  the 
building  was  200,000h  The  frescoes  have  been 
painted  by  the  two  Seitzs,  father  and  son,  of 
Miincben.  The  pictures  represent  scones  from 
the  New  Testament  and  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
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TOMBS  AT  CAIRO. 

Pekiiap.s  the  most  remarkable  structares  at 
Cairo  are  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  and  the 
Memlook  kings.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  in  two  largo  groups  outside  the  walls  of 
tho  city.  There  are,  however,  others,  and  those 
probably,  tho  earliest  in  point  of  date  within 
tho  walls  of  tho  city ; oiio  of  the  latter  is  the 
only  existing  tomb  of  what  was  formerly  a large 
group  erected  to  the  memory  of  tho  caliphs  of 
the  Eiyoobite  dynasty.  The  Caliph  Eiyoob, 
whom  this  monument  records,  died  in  1250. 
\VTiy  all  the  others  of  this  group  have  been 
destroyed  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  beautiful  tomb  which  we  illustrate  isone 
situated  outside  the  city  walls,  and  forms  one 
of  that  group  called  “ El  Kaitbay  ” from  Kaitbay 
or  Kaedbai,  being  tho  most  important  Sultan  of 
the  dynasty  which  these  edifices  commemorate. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  calls  these  the  tombs  of 
the  Circassian  Memlook  kings,  and  informs  us 
that  the  first  Sultan  of  this  dynasty  was  El 
Bfirkook,  who  repulsed  the  Tartars  under 
Tamerlane  in  1393.  The  largest  of  these  tombs, 
that  to  Sultan  Kaitbay,  dates  from  tho  year 
149G,  and  is  a rich  example  of  Egyptian 
Pointed  architecture,  though  from  having  had 
a large  mosque  attached  to  it,  it  is  less  symme- 
trical than  the  example  which  we  illustrate,  and 
wanting  in  tho  simple  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
latter.  Like  all  Mahomedan  biiildings,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  date  from  its  style; 
it  looks,  at  first  sight,  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Mosque  of  Touloon,  which  is  more  decidedly 
Gothic,  and  has  the  pointed  arch  far  more 
strongly  developed,  yet  if  the  dates  ascribed  to 
these  monuments  are  correct,  Touloon  is  five 
centuries,  at  least,  earlier  ! The  date  given  to 
the  Mosque  of  Touloon,  870,  seems  almost 
incredible,  oven  allowing  for  the  stagnation  of 
Mahomedan  art,  and  we  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if  some  one  were  to  discover  that 
no  portion  of  the  present  building  was  in  exist- 
ence before  the  year  1100.  It  used  at  one  time 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Temple  of  Dendcrah 
was  a work  of  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Great, 
but  now  we  know  positively  that  it  could  not 
have  been  erected  before  the  time  of  Trajan. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  say  that  this  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Mosque  of  Touloon, 
because  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
facts  concerning  that  building ; but  we  repeat 
that  we  should  not  bo  sixrprised  at  finding  that 
it  dates  from  the  twelfth  instead  of  tho  ninth 
century.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
still  be  doubtful  whether  Cairo  may  not  claim 
to  have  been  tho  first  city  in  the  world  where  a 
“Pointed  Stylo”  was  developed.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  the 
examples  of  Medimval  architecture  are  so 
remarkable,  so  singularly  beautiful,  and  offer  so 
many  hints  for  design,  especially  as  regards 
domical  construction  and  tho  use  of  the  dome 
in  combination  with  the  pointed  arch,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  most  carefully  preserved  and 
protected,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
English  nation  should  not  let  slip  the  present 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  Egyptian 
authorities  the  duty  of  preserving  these  beautiful 
monuments.  They  have  in  past  times  been 
most  shamefnlly  neglected  ; in  fact,  the  tombs 
outside  Cairo  have  served  as  stone  quarries, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  to  protect  them 
from  destruction.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
present  rulers  of  tho  country  should  have 
exhibited  no  respect  or  reverence  for  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors. 


although  direct  light  could  only  he  obtained 
from  the  front  by  the  liberal  use  of  Hyatt’s 
lights  under  skylights,  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing appears  to  be  adequately  lighted. 

The  biiilding  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bywaters,  of  King-street,  Regent-street. 


CHALET  RESIDEXCE,  HARROW-ON-THE- 
HILL. 

We  have  given  a view  of  one  of  two  chalet 
residences  now  building  in  the  private  park, 
Harrow-on-tbe-Hill,  for  Mr.  David  BroA^m.  The 
plans  of  these  houses  are  identical,  and  the 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  snb-contract.s 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Walford,of  Buckingham  Palace-road.  We 
will  give  a view  of  the  second  on  a future 
occasion. 


BELGIAN  TOWERS. 

The  tower  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Bruges,  is  a well-proportioned  Gothic  tower, 
built  of  stone,  and  has  a slated  roof.  The  main 
building  occupies  a fine  position,  with  a large 
open  space  in  front. 

Tho  illustration  called  a “ Watch  Tower, 
Bruges,”  is  part  of  an  extremely  picturesque  old 
building,  situated  near  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  town,  and  is  built  principally  of 
red  brick,  with  a slated  roof.  The  lower  part 
of  it  is  tised  as  an  inn,  and  has  a bowling-alley 
and  archery-ground  attached. 


A NEW  HOUSE  IN  THE  STRAND. 

We  this  week  illustrate  the  front  elevation 
of  the  new  building,  71,  Strand,  just  completed 
for  Mr.  George  Attenborough,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  of  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi. 

The  new  building  adjoins  Mr.  Attenborough’s 
old  premises  at  the  corner  of  Adam-street,  and 
is  faced  with  rubbed  and  gauged  red  brickwork, 
with  ornamental  adjuncts  of  red  terra-cotta’ 
modelled  from  the  designs  of  tho  architects 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  The 
vases,  &c.,  in  the  niches,  have  been  selected 
from  Mr.  Attenborough’s  collection,  and  are 
good  specimens  of  terra-cotta  work. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  premises  is  occupied 
by  the  shop,  the  fittings  in  which  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Yardley  & Son,  of  Clerken- 


THE  ANCIENT  RESTING-PLACES  OF 
THE  DEAD. 

Sir, — In  an  interesting  article  in  last  week’s 
Builder  on  Croxall  mound,  whicli  the  writer 
supposes  to  have  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  defence,  ho  mentions  the  discovery  in  1800  of 
human  remains,  but  ho  does  not  seem  to  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  a place  of  interment, 
because,  in  its  evident  antiquity,  it  possessed  no 
evidence  of  cremation,  and  contained  neither 
um  nor  cist.  Now  many  of  these  mouuds  having 
tho  appearance  of  once  being  fortifications,  are 
undoubtedly  places  of  early  Christian  burial. 
They,  the  simple  foundei*8  of  our  faith,  com- 
mitted their  loved  ones  to  the  earth  in  the  most 
simple  manner, — scarcely  3 ft.  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ; and  up  to  the  ninth  century 
upon  an  elevation  raised  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  embodying,  it  has  been  supposed,  the 
Scriptural  principle  of  a church  set  upon  a hill. 
In  some  cases  the  shallow  graves,  where  stone 
could  be  obtained,  were  lined  with  that  material ; 
in  others,  a simple  mortuary  cloth  enveloped  the 
remains.  I was  present  in  tho  Isle  of  Man  at 
the  discovery  of  one  of  these  graveyards  of 
very  ancient  date,  — probably  of  the  fifth 
century, — and  a brief  description  of  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers.  It  was 
situated  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Ballay- 
queeney,  on  the  road  to  Port  St.  Mary,  and 
consisted  of  a bed  of  gravel  having  a gi-adual 
slope,  but  falling  with  a declivity  to  the  road  on 
its  south-western  side,  and  where  we  came  upon 
the  human  remains  it  contained,  it  had  little 
to  distinguish  it  externally  from  an  elevated 
portion  of  the  surrounding  fields,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  interment  uncovered  stamped 
it  at  once  as  a most  valuable  discovery.  About 
3 ft.  below  the  surface,  and  upon  the  removal 
of  a few  slabs  of  stone,  there  lay  in  a narrow 
stone-lined  grave  the  perfect  skeleton  of  what 
must  once  have  been  a tall  and  powerful  man, 
as  red  as  tho  rust  of  iron.  One  of  these  graves 
contained  two  skeletons,  those  of  a man  and 
woman.  Most  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  dust 
on  exposure  to  the  air. ' Adhering  to  the  stone 
in  some  cases  was  a fibrous  substance,  which 
mighthavo  been  tho  remains  of  a textile  mate- 
rial ; but  in  most  of  them  only  some  red  dust 
lay  scattered  over  the  soil.  The  direction  of  all 
early  ChristiaH  burials  varies  considerably,  as 
do  the  chapels,  usually  built  on  the  most  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  site.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the 
horizon  on  the  morning  of  the  saint’s  day  to 
whom  tho  chapel  was  dedicated. 

It  is  only  when  sufficient  evidence  exists, 
such  as  the  position  or  direction  of  the  remains, 
the  discovery  of  their  having  been  subject  to 
cremation,  or  the  bodies  having  deposited  with 
them  weapons,  or  oraaments,  or  vessels  either 


' • 1 ® portion  of  the  premises  is  of  stone,  or  bronze,  or  iron,  that  a satisfactorv 

occupied  as  show-rooms  for  works  of  art,  and  | date  as  to  their  interment  can  he  determined. 


The  Isle  of  Man  is  full  of  these  records  of  tho 
past.  The  Druids,  it  may  be,  the  Pagan 
hordes  of  Northern  countries,  the  inhabitants 
far  back  in  a remote  period  of  that  great  store- 
house of  antiquity,  the  sister  isle, — almost  as 
mysterious  in  its  hints  of  ancient  learning  as 
tho  tombs  of  Egypt, — have  enriched  tho  soil, 
especially  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  with  the  ashes  of  their  dead.  It  is,  there- 
fore, extremely  difficult  to  separate  later  burials, 
where  even  tradition  is  dumb,  and  in  neigh- 
bourhoods where  undoubted  Pagan  relies  have 
been  found,  from  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
discovery,  for  instance,  in  tho  south,  adjacent 
to  the  graveyard  above  described,  of  a Celt  of 
early  formation,  a bronze  hatchet-head,  and  in- 
numerable Runic  remains,  is  liable  without  very 
careful  investigation,  seriously  to  mislead.  A 
grave  is  opened  in  some  place  where  no  tradi- 
tional record  can  at  first  be  gleaned,  and  of  which 
the  memory  oven  of  the  conventional  “ oldest 
inhabitant”  is  a blank.  Tho  silent  agency  of  a 
natural  law  has  left  behind  only  a few  dry 
hones,  and  beyond  the  attitude  in  which  tho 
body  has  been  placed, — not  unfrequently  with- 
out even  this  slight  clue, — there  may  be  nothin^ 
to  indicate  the  length  of  its  repose.  The  i'mor- 
ance  of  the  discoverer  and  the  requirements  of 
the  living  may  carelessly  or  wilfully  efface  the 
witnesses  which  exist,  and  the  mysterious  and 
silent  sleeper  of  a thousand  years  may  vanish 
in  an  instant  into  dust. 

Tho  chapel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  ancient 
burial-ground  (“  Cronk-na-Irey-Lhaa”)  of;  the 
Danish  kings  are  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Kirk  Christ  Riishen,  and  two  miles  from  the 
village  of  Dalby,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a Scandinavian  settlement.  This  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  an  ancient  fortification, 
even  to  the  causeways  or  ditches  bounding  the’ 
central  hillock  on  three  sides,  the  fourth  being 
towards  the  sea.  Mr.  J.  R.  Oliver  gives  the 
following  description  of  early  Christian  burials 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  : — 

“The  burial  of  the  dead  in  tho  Islo  of  Man  was 
essentially  a religious  belief,  involving  a lively  faith 
in  the  resurrection  ; consequently  the  selection  of  a 
burial-place,—  the  nbi  resxbvgere, — where  the  dead 
might  rest  in  peace  to  rise  again  in  glory,  was  an 
object  of  the  utmost  importance.  Hence  these 
cemeteries  usually  occupy  picturesque  and  retired 
localities,  with  little  to  awake  the  sympathy  of  the 
CMual  visitor  except  tho  sanctity  of  the  place. 
They  contain  no  monumental  stones  or  other- 
memorials  of  the  dead  to  indicate  who  rest  below 
but  great  and  small  lie  mingled  together  without 
distinction,  in  tho  one  common  hope  of  a joyful 
resurrection.  The  mode  of  inhumation  practised 
was  as  follows  A grave,  3 ft.  deeo  and  2 ft.  wide 
was  dug  east  and  west,  and  lined  with  flag-stones  to 
the  height  of  15  in.  ; in  it  the  corpse  was  kid 
wrapped  in  a mort-cloth  ; a fow  shovelsful  of  earth 
and  a layer  of  sods  completed  the  remainder.  No 
implements  or  relics  of  any  kind  were  entombed 
along  with  it,  but  the  whole  betokens  the  simple 
burial  of  tho  early  Christian  church. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  and  even  three 
bodies  rest  in  the  same  grave.  When  this  is  the 
case,  they  will  be  found  to  lie  on  their  sides,  with 
the  lower  extremities  semi-flexed.  Inconsequence 
of  this  the  stone  coffin  is  much  snjaller  in  size  than 
is  usually  the  case,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a child’s  than  an  adult’s  burial.  Very  seldom  the 
remains  in  these  graves  will  bear  handling,  unless 
the  surrounding  soil  happens  to  be  of  a dry  and 
sandy  nature.  Their  colour  is  generally  of  a rusty 
iron  or  tan  hue,  caused  by  the  quantity  of  ferru- 
ginous matter  contained  in  the  schistose  formations 
of  the  island.” 

Gradually  tho  mortuary  chapels  in  the  centre 
of  these  graveyards  became  of  more  importance, 
the  walls  being  of  irregular  masonry,  without 
mortar  or  cement,  the  interior  paved  xvith 
pebbles.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  early 
examples,  of  the  fifth  century,  were  builc  of 
wood  and  wattles,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Man  they 
consisted,  at  this  period,  only  of  eartli  and  sods, 
interspersed  sometimes  with  large  stones.  It 
can  be  easily  conceived  how  soon  so  frail  a 
structure  would,  in  succeeding  ages,  be  swept 
away  and  leave  only  the  mound  and  the  silent 
witnesses  below. 

Standing  among  those  children  of  a bygone 
period,  who  had  Iain  in  their  narrow  stone- 
built  chambers  undisturbed  by  the  historical 
changes,  it  might  be,  of  twelve  hundred  years, 

I was  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  beautiful  com- 
mencement of  Tennyson’s  poem, — 

“ Dust  are  our  frames  and  dust  onr  prido. 

Looks  only  for  a moment  whole  and  sound, 

Like  the  long-buried  body  of  the  king, 

Found  lying  with  its  urns  and  ornaments 
Which,  with  a touch  of  light,  a breath  of  air. 

Shrank  into  ashes,  and  was  found  no  more.” 

In  a very  short  time  every  vestige  of  these. 
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remains  was  swept  away,  the  bed  of  gravel  of 
which  the  held  consisted  being  taken  for  the 
railway  then  in  progress,  only  the  tradition  of 
this  discovery  remained.  Byng  Giradd. 


AN  ARCHITECT  ON  LAWYERS. 

Sir, — It  is  always  to  be  regretted  when 
members  of  one  profession  go  out  of  their  way 
to  speak  ill  of  those  who  belong  to  another  pro- 
fession. Moreover,  if  any  person  thinks  it  his 
doty  to  criticise  any  body  of  men  harshly  and 
adversely,  it  should  only  be  done  after  the  most 
careful  consideration.  But  if  such  criticism 
is  hasty  and  ill-founded,  it  can  only  recoil  on 
the  head  of  the  critic,  and  breed  ill-will  where 
there  should  be  complete  friendship.  And  it  is 
right  to  say  that  Professor  Kerr’s  remarks  at 
the  Architectural  Association  on  the  16th  nit., 
as  reported  in  your  issue  of  February  24th,  are 
much  to  be  regretted.  His  first  assertion  was 
that  as  “ lawyers  were  increasing  in  numbers  to 
an  alarming  extent,  it  followed  that  disputes 
were  increasing  in  number  and  in  inveterate 
bitterness.”  I should  like  to  ask  Professor 
Kerr  whether  before  he  made  this  assertion  he 
had  ascertained  that  lawyers  were  increasing 
out  of  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of 
population,  or  faster  than  architects  and  sur- 
veyors and  builders,  and  whether  disputes  were 
increasing  also  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  Further  than  that,  has  he  any 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  disputes  are 
increasing  at  all  ? For  there  are  many  who  think 
that  litigation  has,  during  the  last  few  years, 
to  judge  from  various  data,  actually  been  on 
the  decrease.  What,  too,  is  his  evidence  that 
disputes  are  now  more  bitter  than  they  used  to 
be,  and  why  does  he  ascribe  this  bitterness  to 
lawyers  ? No  respectable  lawyer  endeavours 
to  foment  quarrels,  and  though  there  are  black 
sheep  among  lawyers  as  among  architects,  yet 
it  is  untrue  to  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule  that 
lawyers  increase  quarrels.  The  lawyer  is  gene- 
rally called  in  when  the  dispute  has  become 
thoroughly  embittered.  The  assertion  of  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  states  that  “ he  had  been  concerned  in  a 
great  many  cases  of  litigation  for  a great  many 
years,”  and  therefore  has  clearly  been  an 
abettor  of  litigation,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion. The  accusation  is  all  the  more  unjust  as 
regards  building  disputes,  and  those  in  regard 
to  light  and  air,  because  iu  every  such  case  it  is 
the  universal  experience  that  each  side  baa  a 
surveyor  or  architect  Avho,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  dispute,  is  the  most  active 
agent  in  the  litigation. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  lawyers  cannot 
understand  bricks  and  mortar,  and  that  they 
‘‘  deal  in  abstractions,”  whatever  that  may 
mean,  it  is  answered  by  the  simple  fact  that 
lawyers  manage  to  understand  very  intricate 
commercial  questions,  very  difficult  questions 
in  regard  to  ships,  and  have  constantly  to  get 
to  the  pith  of  confused  questions  of  account.  If 
they  are  competent  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  ai*e  incapable  of 
managing  a case  which  arises  out  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  Again,  Professor  Kerr  says  that  “ the 
business  of  the  opposing  counsel  was  to  mystify 
the  jndge.”  In  the  first  place,  it  is  constantly 
stated  by  judges  that  they  would  never  get 
through  their  duties  without  the  aid  of  an 
efficient  and  conscientious  bar.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  consider 
the  matter  even  for  a moment  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  obtain  a judgment  is  not  to 
mystify  a judge,  but  to  put  a point  to  him  so 
clearly  and  so  forcibly  that  he  shall  decide  iu 
favour  of  the  advocate  -who  does  this.  To 
mystify  a judge  is  to  leave  him  to  take  a leap 
in  the  dark.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
most  successful  counsel  are  those  who  can  state 
a case  most  plausibly  and  most  clearly.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  winds  up  his  denunciation  of 

lawyers  byinsistingonthe  merits  of  lay  tribunals; 

althongh  in  a recent  letter  to  the  Institute  on 
the  subject  of  the  law  of  light,  he  expressly 
gives  his  opinion  in  favour  of  legal  tribunals. 
The  decisions  of  arbitrators,  he  also  says, 
■‘very  frequently  consisted  in  splitting  the 
difference  and  deciding  the  costs.  That  was 
a thing  the  lawyers  never  did.  They  must 
always  have  one  man  altogether  in  the  right 
or  altogether  in  the  wrong.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  truth  was  to  be  found 
between  extremes.”  Here,  again,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Professor’s  views  are  based.  He  would  find. 


if  I mistake  not,  if  he  were  to  take  at 
random  half  a dozen  arbitrations  before  the 
officinl  referees  and  half  a dozen  before  Jlr. 
Whichcord,  or  any  other  eminent  architect, 
that  in  some  instances  on©  side  was  wholly 
victorious,  and  in  some  instances  the  truth  lay 
between  the  two  contentions.  But  to  state  as 
a general  rule  that  lay  arbitrators  are  best 
because  they  split  the  difference  is,  in  the  first 
place,  an  incorrect  statement,  and  in  the  second, 
if  it  were  true,  is  evidence  of  incapacity  and  of 
a desire  to  avoid  doing  a duty  by  always  taking 
a middle  course.  As  lias  been  already  said, 
harsh  criticism  can  only  be  justified  when  it  is 
based  on  careful  investigation  of  facts,  and  an 
equally  careful  consideration  of  their  bearings. 
Professor  Kerr’s  remarks  show  an  equal  absence 
of  investigation  and  of  thought.  To  address 
remarks  of  such  a character  and  tone  to  an 
assembly  of  young  architects  by  way  “of  con- 
tributing what  little  he  could  to  the  instruction 
of  the  evening,”  was  surely  undesirable. 

A Lawyer. 


ARCHITECTURAL  QUESTIONS  IN 
GLASGOW. 

GLA.SGUW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  this 
Institute  was  held  in  the  George  Hotel,  George- 
square,  Glasgow.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  Bath- 
street,  president  of  the  Institute,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  duties  of  croupier  were  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  vice-president. 
Mr.  William  MacLean,  writer,  the  secretary, 
intimated  that  letters  of  apology  had  been 
received  from  Professor  Veitch,  and  from 
Messrs.  James  Salmon,  George  Bell,  John 
Burnet,  and  Campbell  Douglas,  former  presi- 
dents of  the  Institute,  and  other  gentlemen. 
After  the  customary  preliminary  toasts  had 
been  given,  the  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects.” He  said  : — A new’  style  of  architec- 
ture is  said  to  he  a want  of  the  time, — this  has, 
indeed,  been  said  for  many  years.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  there  is  no  more  use  for  a new 
style  in  architecture  than  there  is  for  a new 
language.  In  the  meantime,  I fear  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  without  any  very  extreme 
novelty  in  architecture ; for  with  all  the 
modern  building,  Paris  has  not  begun,  nor  has 
London  led,  the  fashion.  The  architects  of  the 
present  day,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  follow 
up  the  outline  of  a new  style,  are  too  apt  to 
fall  back  upon  a useless  phase  of  design  about 
150  years  old,  which  was  turned  aside  by  their 
predecessors,  and  thought  to  be  buried  out  of 
sight  along  \vith  the  men  of  the  same  period. 
No  doubt,  in  1S50,  Joseph  Paxton  assisted  in  the 
creation  of  a style  of  building  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  which  has  ever  since  be- 
come useful  and  necessary  for  many  purposes. 
A style  very  much  criticised  and  cried  down 
by  architects  and  men  of  very  tine  taste,  it  has 
for  all  that  found  a place  far  itself ; for  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purpose,  or  for  any  purposes  where  light  with- 
out impediment  is  required.  The  ancient  idea 
of  bulk  and  strength  here  gives  way  to  strength 
and  lightness,  and  I say  it  is  far  better  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  criticism, — that  iron  construc- 
tion is  incompatible  with  true  architecture, — 
chan  to  ignore  the  new  demand  for  construction 
with  plenty  of  light  to  suit  business  require- 
ments. And  I am  not  sure  that  amid.st  all  the 
buildings  put  up  for  exhibitions  or  warehouses 
since  1851,  that  there  has  been  anything 
better  iu  that  direction.  As  architecture  is  a 
progressive  art,  our  members  ought  always  to 
be  on  the  alert,  so  as  to  assist  in  its  develop- 
ment. While  the  architects  of  Glasgow  have 
always  endeavoured  to  advance  in  the  better 
class  of  construction  and  embellishment  of  the 
buildings  entrusted  to  their  care,  there  is  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  the  citizens  have  always 
been  willing  and  able  to  give  the  money  that 
was  necessary.  No  one  that  has  known  Glasgow 
of  the  past  generation  has  failed  to  see  the 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  the  careful 
laying  out  and  building  up,  not  merely  the  new 
portion  of  the  town,  but  also  in  the  remodelling 
of  old  parts,  now  removed  and  replaced  by 
modern  work,  and  I think  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  the  members  of  our  Insti- 
tute have  been  the  means  of  bringing  this  state 
of  things  about,  men  who,  if  not  originally  of 
Glasgow,  have  become  identified  with  it  because 
of  their  work.  The  City  Improvement  Trust 
scheme  has  done  much  to  develope  the  re- 


sources of  our  members,  for,  as  the  new  streets 
and  places  were  opened  up,  there  were  new 
requirements  iu  building.  The  School  Board, 
too,  has  developed  energy  iu  the  way  of  plann- 
ing school  buildings  which  for  comfort,  suit- 
ability, and  elegance,  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
Institute  has  always  considered  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  step  forward  and  give  advice  in  im- 
portant matters  relative  to  work  in  our  city, 
and  recently  its  Council  has  gone  into  the 
merits  of  two  questions  which  have  been  very 
much  before  the  Institute  and  the  public.  On 
these  points  I would  say  a few  words.  1st.  The 
competition  for  the  now  municipal  buildings. 
On  this  head,  probably,  ray  remarks  may 
be  judged  as  one-sided,  on  account  of  my 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  competition  alto- 
gether. Certainly  there  has  been  nothing  done 
in  this  fresh  competition  to  alter  my  views; 
and  while  I do  not  grudge  the  successful  man 
his  prize,  I think  the  public  would  have  been 
as  well  suited  and  as  well  pleased  with  a pro- 
fessional man  at  home.  Large  public  buildings 
such  as  these  have  been  for  some  time  very 
scarce,  and  the  profession  in  Glasgow  were 
naturally  anxious  about  these  new  municipal 
buildings  that  they  should  get  into  proper 
hands.  The  Institute  knowing  the  difficulties 
which  beset  competition  arrangements  of  all 
kinds,  placed  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  Town  Council  with  reference  to 
the  clauses  of  the  competition.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  amusing  to  study  the  different 
apologies  for  the  system  of  competition  as  given 
forth  on  the  general  question,  for  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  round-about  argument  to  back  up 
the  necessity  for  the  system.  The  assessor, 
Mr.  Barry,  of  London,  tells  us  that  the  principal 
points  which  struck  him  as  demanding  conside- 
ration were  the  insufficient  and  often  contradic- 
tory nature  of  tho  instructions  to  competing 
architects ; such  instructions  were  more  often 
than  not  drawn  up  by  men  totally  unfitted  for 
the  task,  and  consequently  they  abounded  in 
pitfalls  for  the  professional  men  who  competed. 
The  architect  for  the  proposed  building  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered by  many  that  the  designs  prepared  by  ■ 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  should  also  have 
been  exhibited,  but  this  was  only  done  in  respect 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  ten  designs,  and  the  In- 
sticiite  had  to  undertake  the  responsibility  and 
expense  of  exhibiting  the  rest  of  the  designs.  ; 
2ml.  When  the  new  Police  Bill  was  brought 
before  the  public  last  year  our  Institute  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  address  themselves  to: 
the  Town  Council  on  the  matter,  and  give  their 
views  relative  to  what  they  considered  should  : 
be  done  as  far  as  matters  pertaining  to  build- 
ings, street,  diminage,  &c.,  were  concerned.  I 
Their  views  were  explained  in  a very  simple  ' 
way, — that  all  necessary  building  regulations 
should  he  embodied  in  a Building  Act  applicable 
not  merely  to  the  city,  but  also  to  the  suburbs,  • 
and  asking  for  delay.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
our  members  wei’e  disap])ointed  at  the  way  in 
which  they  were  passed  over  and  their  over-  ■ 
turcs  for  meeting  rejected  by  the  To^nti  Council  i 
until  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  no  time 
left  for  discussion  ; and  the  more  especially  that  i 
“Lord  Provost  Ure  has  all  through  his  career' 
taken  an  intelligent  ami  warm  interest  in  all' 
matters  relating  to  sanitation.”  It  has  been 
said  that,  to  have  a Building  Act  on  the  model; 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  it  would  bet 
necessary  to  abolish  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court.' 
I do  not  see  that  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  Doan, 
of  Guild  Court  having  been  set  up  at  a timei 
when  there  was  but  little  work  for  it  to  do,  save  ' 
alining  now  and  then  in  the  burgh,  does  not; 
preclude  the  idea  of  the  court  having  grown  ini 
nsefulness  -with  the  extension  of  the  city.' 
Ami  with  a competent  man  like  our  present! 
Master  of  Works,  there  should  be  no; 
difficulty  in  seeing  any  Act  relating  toi 
the  buildings,  streets,  &c.,  carried  out.i 
This  matter  has  been  considered  by  thet 
Institute  to  be  one  of  very  great  impotance  toi 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Glasgow.i 
And  the  members  expected  that  they  would,l 
along  mth  others  interested,  be  consulted  in 
any  change  of  the  laws,  and  were  naturallyl 
anxious  to  see  proper  clauses  introduced,  under 
a sepai’ate  Act.  You  are  aware  that  after  thel 
revision  of  the  clauses  in  this  new  Police  Bill! 
the  draft  of  it  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord-Advocate,  merely  as  a suggestion  fotf 
the  framing  of  his  general  Bill.  Our  reports  audi 
suggestions  will  also  be  forwarded  to  him,  and 
I trust  that  all  the  matters  referred  to  in  con-i 
nexion  with  the  new  Bill  will  be  placed  on  a 
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proper  footing.  Before  leaving  tliis  subject 
I would  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  house* 
drainage  should  be  a separate  class  of  work, 
and  no  longer  left  to  the  wall-building  masons 
and  their  labourers.  I have  often  thought 
that  this  matter  of  drainage  was  as  important 
as  plumber  work,  if  not  more  so,  although 
the  money-value  of  it  does  not  come  to  much. 
Those  important  details  relating  to  drainage 
have  hitherto  been  left  too  much  to  the  ordinary 
contractor,  and  we  now  know  too  well  how  they 
have  been  neglected, — drain-pipes  beinghurried 
into  the  trenches,  and  covered  up  as  fast  as 
possible.  For  a time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
stoneware  glazed  pipes,  with  all  their  perfect 
bends  and  joints,  would  make  everything  safe 
in  its  sujiorsedence  of  the  old  culvert  or  drain, 
sometimes  constructed  with  a slab-board  for 
a sole,  a brick  side,  and  their  uneven  covers ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  even  these  piece- 
glazed  conductors  were  a greater  evil,  in  the 
more  swift  inlet  of  foul  air,  with  joints  made 
good,  but  the  maiu  connexions  neglected,  or,  as 
I said  before,  when  the  pipes  were  buried  out 
of  sight,  with  no  jointing  at  all.  I can  scarcely 
speak  iu  strong  enough  language  condemning 
the  builder  who  knowingly  allows  the  pipe- 
drains  to  be  formed  with  a bit  of  clay  on  half 
of  the  joints,  and  nothing  at  all  on  the  other, 
and  the  many  modes  of  working  to  get  this 
t department  of  the  contract  put  out  of  hand 
I as  last  as  possible.  I would  add  just  one  word, 

I and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  coming 
' “ Sanitary  Congress”  in  our  city,  in  the  hope 
I that  you  will  take  a special  interest  in  helping 
it  forward.  I trust  that  in  this  coming  exhi- 
I bition  of  sanitary  appliances,  wo  shall  have  a 
useful  exposition  of  everything  that  bears 
upon  the  subject. 


FIRE-RESISTIXG  PLASTERIN'G. 

Ax  interesting  trial  to  test  the  merits  of 
Hitchins’s  patent  fire-resisting  or  carbonised 
plastering  was  held  on  the  vacant  Crown  land 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  at  the  bottom  of 
AVhitehall-place,  on  Tuesday  lust,  iu  the  pre- 
sence of  representatives  of  If.M.  Office  of 
Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
of  a large  number  of  architects  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  experiment,  a brick  building,  containing  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  was  erected,  but 
without  any  staircase  or  other  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  I'oom  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  that  on  the  first  floor.  The  ceilings  of 
both  rooms  were  constructed  in  the  following 
manner: — Wood  joists,  7 iu.  by  2^  in.,  were 
laid  1 ft.  apart.  To  the  under-sides  of  these 
joists,  galvanised  iron  wire  netting,  with  meshes 
of  about  1 in.  or  in.  in  diameter,  was 
stretched  and  properly  secured  to  form  a key 
for  the  fire-resting  plastering,  which  in  this 
case  was  2 in.  thick.  The  plastering  may 
either  be  put  on  with  the  trowel,  or  poured 
thi-ough  the  joists  from  above  on.  to  a tem- 
porary platform  or  centering  of  boards 
fixed  below  the  under-sides  of  the  joists, 
this  platform  being  readily  removable  when 
the  plastering  has  set. 

This  plastering  contains  a certain  proportion 
of  ponnded  coke  breeze.  Towards  the  upper 
sides  of  the  joists,  wood  fillets  are  fastened, 
and  upon  these  fillets  slabs  of  the  patent 
plastering  material,  previously  prepared,  and 
1 in.  or  more  in  thickness,  are  laid  so  that 
their  upper  surfaces  are  exactly  flush  with  the 
tops  of  the  joists,  thus  leaving  an  enclosed  or 
confined  air-space  between  tbe  joists.  The  floor 
of  the  room  above  is  laid  with  f-in.  boards  iu 
the  usual  manner.  It  is  claimed  by  the  patentee 
that  with  this  method  of  construction,  which  is 
obviously  easily  applicable  to  all  houses,  a fire 
which  may  break  out  in  any  room  will  be 
unable,  at  any  rate  for  a very  long  time,  to 
make  its  way  either  upward  or  downward 
through  the  ceiling  or  floor.  The  crucial  tests 
which  were  made  on  Tuesday  last  appeared  to 
sustain  that  claim.  The  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  was  half  filled  up  with  a large  pile  of  wood 
and  shavings,  over  which,  previously 
to  ignition,  paraffin  oil  was  copiously  poured. 
A similar  pile  of  combustible  materials 
was  made  on  the  flat  top  of  the  building 
(representing  the  floor  of  the  second  story 
above  the  ground).  These  two  fires  were 
simultaneously  kindled,  and  burned  furiously 
for  about  half  an  hour,  thus  attacking  the  first- 
floor  room  from  above  and  below,  but  without 
appreciably  increasing  the  temperature  of  this 


intermediate  apartment,  and  witliout  any  smoke 
pa.ssing  into  it  except  by  the  open  window, 
which  (reached  bj'  an  outside  ladder)  was  used 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  visitors.  A fire 
was  then  kindled  in  the  first-floor  room,  thus 
attacking  both  floors  from  above  and  below. 
At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  longer  tbe  fires  were  all  extinguished 
by  moans  of  water,  and  when  the  building  was 
sufficiently  cooled  down,  portions  of  tlie  plaster 
were  hacked  off  to  expose  the  joists,  which, 
except  on  their  upper*  edges  upon  which  the 
floor-boards  rested,  were  found  to  be  not  in  the 
least  degree  charred.  The  patentee,  while  not 
claiming  for  this  method  of  ceiling  and  floor 
construction  that  it  is  absolutely  fireproof, 
maintain  that  it  is,  in  a high  degi'ee,  fire- 
resisting,  and  no  one  who  witnessed  the  ordeal 
to  which  it  was  exposed  on  Tuesday  last  could 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.  Gf  course  all 
good  plaster  work  is  more  or  less  fire-resisting, 
as  the  patentee  admits,  but  he  claims  for  his 
method  of  floor  and  ceiling  construction  (irre- 
spective of  tbe  composition  of  tho  plaster)  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  tbe  joists  to  take  tire 
or  burn  in  the  confined  air-space  which  is 
formed  between  them.  One  precaution  that 
would  have  to  be  taken,  however,  would  be  to 
nso  only  well-seasoned  timber,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dry  rot.  The  patentee  intends  applying 
his  material  to  the  protection  of  iron  columns 
and  girders,  but  always  with  an  air  space 
between  it  and  the  iron. 


THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Painters’  Com- 
pany, Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  one  of  the  e-xaininers  and 
lecturers  of  her  Majesty’s  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  commenced  a course  of  three  lectures 
on  tliis  subject  iu  tbe  Hall  of  the  Company, 
Little  'rrinity-lane,  on  Friday,  the  23rd  ult. 
The  lectures,  which  are  to  be  fully  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  are  especially  addressed  to  opera- 
tive painters  and  decorators,  and  a very  large 
and  attentive  audience,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
London,  the  Worshipful  Master  of  tho  Com- 
pany, n.sseuibied  to  liear  the  first  lecture. 

Dr.  Zerffi  commenced  by  referring  to  the 
vastness  of  the  subject,  of  which,  iu  three 
lectures  of  an  hour’s  duration  each,  be  should 
only  be  able  to  give  tbe  broad  outlines.  As  he 
proceeded  he  should,  ho  hoped,  make  it  manifest 
to  his  audience  that  art  was  one  of  the  most 
iuteresting  and  cultivating  studies  towluch  they 
could  give  theii*  attention.  There  were  two 
spheres  in  which  wo  always  moved,  namely, 
Science  and  Art.  Religion  connected  them,  but 
Science  and  Art  were  the  primary  elements  on 
which  tbe  whole  of  the  culture  and  progressive 
development  of  humanity  was  based.  Now 
whatever  a man  did,  knew,  or  felt,  came  from 
outward  impressions.  He  might  be  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  an  object,  although  he  hardly 
knew  why.  To  give  a definition  of  the  beautiful 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  just  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  a defiuitiou  of  virtue. 
Beauty  was,  indeed,  but  a relative  expression. 
The  beautiful  was  that  which  produced  within 
us  feelings  of  sympathy,  delight,  and  admira- 
tion. Wherever  there  was  harmony  of  form  and 
idea  there  would  be  beauty.  Having  described 
the  whole  circle  of  impressions  and  sensations, 
incidentally  observing  that  anything  which  ex- 
cited a sense  of  pain  was  ugly,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  racial  couditions  as  affect- 
ing art.  God  created  mankind  in  three  great 
groups, — the  black,  the  yellow,  and  the  white 
races.  The  black  man  had  never  created  any- 
thing iu  art,  and  never  would.  He  had  only 
succeeded  in  producing,  here  and  there,  a rough 
sort  of  geometrical  ornamentation,  like  the 
work  of  the  savages.  If  he  attempted  to  make 
a representation  of  a dog,  it  would  bo  like 
anything  but  what  it  was  meant  to  be. 
Tho  Turanian  or  yellow  race  of  men,  of  whom 
the  Chinese  were  the  typical  representatives, 
were  next  referred  to.  At  times  in  this 
country  we  had  been  Cbina-mad,  but  China- 
mania  was  the  result  of  fashion,  which  was  the 
greatest  possible  enemy  to  real  genuine  art. 
The  Chinaman,  as  a workman,  was  industrious, 
and  possessed  a great  amount  of  talent,  and  in 
certain  technical  matters  he  was  ahead  of 
Europeans,  but  he  had  no  real  art  in  him, — he 
knew  nothing  about  the  beautiful.  Althongh 
clever  in  carving  or  sculpture,  he  could  not 
make  a Venus  or  a Discobolus.  In  pictorial 
art  he  failed  utterly,  because  he  never  could 


see  any  perspective.  The  white  man,  on; 
the  contrary,  was  apparently  unlimited  in. 
his  artistic  capacity,  for  no  ono  could  say 
what  would  be  tho  achievements  of  the 
white  man  in  art.  Those  achievements; 
would  be  according  to  his  social,  religious,  and 
political  organisation,  and  according  to  bis- 
better  understanding  of  the  impressions  and' 
sensations  of  which  he  became  conscious.  A 
great  many  people  were  continually  talking 
about  Nature,  and  advising  art-students  to  go  to 
Nature.  But  Nature  was,  after  all,  only  a sort 
of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  to  the  student  of  art.. 
Just  as  the  dictionary  contained  all  the  letters 
and  words  in  the  language,  so  Nature  contained' 
all  the  elements  which  the  artist  needed;  but  he 
must  select  from  them,  and  adapt  them,  and 
put  upon  them  the  impress  of  his  own  mind  if 
he  wished  to  produce  a work  of  art.  He  might 
copy  Nature  until  Doomsday  and  yet  never 
be  an  artist.  Nature  never  produced  a. 
Parthenon,  and  never  would.  No;  the 
power  of  tho  artist  was  shown  in  hie 
selection  and  combination  of  the  alphabet 
afforded  him  by  Nature.  The  basis  of  all  higher' 
culture  in  art-workers  was  history,  the  study  of 
which  led  to  a correct  understanding  of  beauty.. 
It  was  sometimes  imagined  that  in  the  pre- 
historic or  geological  period  there  was  no  art  5 
but  a petrified  ivory  blade  found  at  Perigord  in 
France  disproved  the  correctness  of  such  a 
view.  The  blade  was  scratched  or  engraved 
with  a few  lines,  depicting  with  consider- 
able power  an  infuriated  animal.  It  was- 
only,  however,  in  tho  Iron  Age  that  real 
art  could  be  said  to  properly  begin.  Indian 
art  was  characterised  by  a fundamental  e^^or^ 
and  however  much  the  beholder  might  bo 
stupefied  at  tho  grandeur  of  Indian  ■works,  they 
were  never  in  reality  beautiful  at  all.  TLo 
imagination  was  not  cultivated,  but  allowed  to 
run  wild.  The  Indians  built  big  temples,  and 
decorated  them  as  if  they  were  30  many  carved 
c.'Dcoa-nuts  or  small  boxes;  the  decoration,  in 
fact,  was  simply  a kind  of  panelling,  which,, 
though  very  nice  and  appropriate  on  an  ivory 
box,  was  entirely  wrong  when  applied  to  a 
temple  loO  ft.  high,  ns  was  the  manner  in  which 
they  dressed  up  their  columns  in  a kind  of  lace- 
work.  The  Assyrians  and  Persians  had  proved 
themselves  to  be  skilful  at  the  representation  of 
animals  in  stone,  although  they  were  but  poor 
hands  at  the  reproduction  of  the  human  figure. 
On  tho  other  hand,  the  Chinese,  who  could 
draw  flowers  admirably,  failed  when  they 
attempted  to  depict  men  or  animals,  although 
they  would  ropi-esent  the  fur  of  a cat  as 
minutely  as  if  they  had  counted  every  hair.. 
Now  that  was  not  what  was  wanted  iu  art. 
It  was  the  idea,  the  expression,  that  was: 
required.  Landseer’s  dogs  were  unsurpassed, 
because  every  one  of  them  as  painted  had  a 
soul  in  him  which  seemed  to  speak  to  tho- 
beholder  of  the  picture.  The  Assyrians  and: 
Persians  had  left  to  us  some  beautifully-drawn 
lions  and  other  animals,  one  of  which,  a wounded 
lioness,  was  wonderfully  expressive;  but  their 
men  were  conventional,  stiff,  and  expressionless, 
all  looking  alike,  and  all,  whether  slaves,  cour- 
tiers, soldiers,  or  attendants,  having  tho  sam& 
stiff  features.  They  made  tbe  king  2 ft.  or  3 ft. 
higher  than  any  of  the  other  figures,  that  being 
the  only  way  which  they  could  conceive  of 
expressing  the  dignity  of  royalty.  Thus  the- 
inflneuco  of  autocratic  and  despotic  government 
was  manifested  in  works  of  art.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  Egyptians,  whose 
works  as  they  had  come  down  to  us  were  monu- 
mental rather  than  artistic.  Indeed,  an  Egyp- 
tian temple  could  not  be  rightly  described  as  beau- 
tiful. It  might  be  sublime,  if  not  awful,  with 
its  long  series  of  heavy  columns,  telling  the 
beholder  much  of  the  hieratic  and  deapotio 
form  of  Government  under  which  they  were 
produced.  But  Egyptian  art  was  undoubtedly 
the  transition  link  between  tho  art  of  the  East 
and  that  of  the  Greeks.  Now,  why  "was  it  that 
Greek  ai-twaa  so  pre-eminently  worthy  of  study, 
as  he  maintained  it  to  bo  ? The  whole  secret 
of  the  Greek  development  in  art  was  that  it 
was  an  ideal  and  humane  development.  The 
Greeks  made  their  gods  and  goddesses  in  ths 
form  of  beautiful  men  and  women  because  they 
perceived  that  man  was  the  highest  of  the 
Creator’s  works.  Their  gods  were  ideal  imper- 
sonations of  different  phenomenal  impressions 
of  nature.  The  Greeks  owed  all  their  artiscie 
and  political  pre  - eminence  to  two  mighty 
poems,  — the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, — which 
had  been  read  by  every  educated  man  over  and 
over  again,  for  they  were  an  incxhanstibl/D 
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eonrce  of  deligfit,  their  charm  consisting  in 
truth  to  humanity.  Man  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  knew  himself.  The  versatility  of  the 
Greeks  was  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  the 
foliage  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  the  acanthus- 
leaf  of  which  w’as  primarily  derived  from  a 
miserable  plant,  but  which,  conventionalised 
by  the  Greeks,  became  a beautiful  piece  of  orna- 
ment, because  impressed  with  an  artistic  idea. 
Greek  art,  of  course,  did  not  develope  itself  all 
at  once,  but  passed  through  certain  stages,  of 
which  the  first  was  the  Archaic,  biit  the  climax 
was  reached  in  the  time  of  Phidias,  after 
whose  time  the  period  of  decadence  set  in.  In 
the  transitional  period  between  the  Archaic 
stage  of  Greek  art  and  the  time  of  Phidias, 
the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  was  marked  by 
great  excellence  and  correctness  anatomically, 
but  the  muscles,  veins,  and  sinews  were  too  pro- 
minently shown.  In  Myron’s  Discobolus,  or 
disc-thrower,  however,  the  figure,  although  per- 
fectly correct  anatomically,  did  not  exhibit  any 
prominent  display  of  the  mu.scles,  and  yet  the 
movement  of  the  figure  seemed  to  thrill  through 
it  right  down  to  the  toe  which  was  partly  bent 
upon  the  ground.  The  Greeks  would  have 
been  horrified  with  the  wasp  waists  too  often  to 
be  seen  deforming  ladies’  figures  in  the  present 
day,  for  their  ideal  of  female  loveliness  was 
■embodied  in  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  was 
xinsurpasBcd,  and  any  one  who  saw  it  would 
admit  it  to  be  a perfect  idealisation  of  woman- 
hood. It  was,  indeed,  a very  incarnation 
of  moral  love.  There  were,  no  doubt,  little 
mistakes  about  it,  but  with  all  the  defects  that 
could  be  found  in  it  by  exact  admeasurement 
where  was  the  sculptor  who  could  produce  such 
a work  in  the  present  day  ? The  Laoebon  and 
the  Farnese  Bull,  although  fine  works  in  execu- 
tion, were  sensational  in  idea  and  suggestive  of 
pain,  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  every  true 
artistic  feeling.  Having  spoken  in  some  detail 
of  Homan  art,  the  lecturer  referred  to  taste  and 
its  gradual  evolution,  .and  the  influences  which 
retarded  or  stimulated  it.  War,  religious 
<juarrels,  plague,  political  animosity,  vulgarity, 
bigotry,  and  ignorance  were  no  elements  of  art 
prosperity,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  peace, 
love,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  and  a diffusion 
of  general  culture  produced  an  appreciation  of 
the  harmonious  and  beautiful,  and  were  the  true 
olementa  of  art  and  science.  The  aim  of  art  was 
to  heighten  men’ 3 ideas  and  to  purify  their  lives, 
but  the  modem  tendency  to  imitate  Queen 
Anne  or  other  patterns  would  not  do  this. 
Style  depended  upon  the  artist’s  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  essenco  of  objects,  as  far  as  he 
■could  be  allowed  to  give  them  corresponding 
visible  and  tangible  forms.  According  as 
matter  or  mind,  realism  or  idenllsni,  pre- 
dominated, so  wocld  the  styles  of  different 
artists  vary.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  a minute  on  the  books  of  the 
Painters’  Company,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1673, 
that  the  painter  of  Joseph  and  Pottifer's  wife 
and  the  Four  Elements  be  fined  31.  6s.  8d.  for 
cucli  bad  work.”  He  did  not  know  whether 
such  a method  of  dealing  with  bad  workmen 
could  be  revived  in  the  present  day,  but  he  was 
afraid  that  if  it  were  revived  and  enforced  it 
would  bring  a considerable  sum  of  money  into 
the  Company’s  cash-box. 

The  next  lecture  is  to  be  delivered  this 
(Friday)  evening,  March  2nd,  at  eight  p.ni. 


LEEDS  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  19th  ult.,  a paper  was 
read  before  this  society  by  Mr.  George  Bertrand 
Bulmer,  member  (also  member  of  the  Leeds 
Fine  Art  Club),  on  the  Xew  Town-hall,  Wake- 
field. After  strongly  appealing  to  assistants 
and  pupils  to  help  the  practising  members  of 
this  society  in  supporting  and  maintaining  the 
position  it  had  taken  up,  Mr.  Bulmer  proceeded 
to  the  subject  of  bis  paper,  commencing  with  an 
account  of  the  competition  for  the  design  of  the 
building.  The  planning  was  fully  described  and 
the  construction  criticised.  The  appearance,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  next  received  attention 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  the  interior 
■of  the  leading  apartments,  viz.,  the  Council-cham- 
ber, Borough  Court,  and  Banqueting-room.  The 
Mayor’s  parlour  and  Committee-rooms  formed 
subjects  for  a series  of  descriptions,  which  were 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  lecturer  pointing 
out  that  the  designer  of  the  building  had  availed 
himself  of  modern  materials  and  modes  of  con- 
struction, besides  having  drawn  inspiration 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  those  who 
bad  gone  before  us. 
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BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEYOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the 
Offices,  27,  Farringdon-street,  Mr.  Howard 
Colls,  President-elect,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Stirling,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
in  the  vice-chair. 

The  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.Wheatley, 
the  secretary,  stated  that  the  income  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  2671.  4s.  6d.  in  annual  sub- 
scriptions, 1861.  3s.  6d.  in  donations,  and 
491.  Os.  lid.  interest  on  invested  funds,  making 
up  a total  income  for  the  year  of  5021.  8s.  lid., 
being  341.  7b.  2d.  less  than  that  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  expenditure  was  3101.  lls.  lOd., 
of  which  2101.  IGs.  8d.  was  paid  in  pensions, 
the  remainder  being  for  temporary  relief  and 
working  expenses.  During  the  year  two 
elections  were  held.  The  first  took  place  in 
Mav,  when  William  Ilarffey,  for  many  years  a 
clerk  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Loat,  builder,  of 
Balham-hill,  who  is  quite  incapacitated  by  great 
age  from  following  any  employment, was  elected. 
The  second  election  was  held  in  June,  when 
Mrs.  Ellen  Kelly,  widow  of  J.  A.  Kelly,  who 
was  employed  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  E.  Conder, 
of  Kingsland,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  elected  to  the  widows’  pension,  and 
at  the  same  time  her  daughter  Ellen  was 
elected  to  the  Crphan  Working  School  (per 
presentation  of  the  Institution),  in  place  of 
Alice  Grace  Spencer,  whose  school  term 
expired  at  Midsummer  last.  There  are  now 
eleven  pensioners  on  the  Relief  Fund,  and  two 
children  are  being  maintained  and  educated 
in  connexion  with  the  Orphan  Fund.  The  fourth 
annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern 
on  the  27th  of  March,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas,  the 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  total  subscriptions 
and  donations  announced  on  the  occasion 
amounted  to  1971.  4s.  With  reference  to  one 
point  connected  with  the  Relief  Fund,  the  Com- 
mittee direct  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  yearly  income  arising  from  subscriptions 
and  dividends  (making  together  2231.  4.'?.  7d.) 
is  still  insufiicient  to  meet  the  expenditure, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  2851.  8s.  lOd. 
This  matter,  the  committee  believe,  has  only  to 
be  made  known  to  be  rectified,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  at  the  next  annual  dinner  some  important 
additions  will  be  made  to  the  fund.  The  report 
concluded  by  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
committee  to  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas,  the  retiring 
president,  for  his  services  to  the  Institution 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Cliairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  congratulated  the  com- 
mittee npon  the  economical  way  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution  were  managed,  observing  that  no 
society  doing  so  great  an  amount  of  good  could 
possibly  do  it  at  a less  cost  than  was  the  case  with 
this  lustitutiou,  almost  every  penny  that  subscribers 
gave  going  to  those  whom  the  Institution  was 
established  to  benefit.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  a slight  falling  off  in  the  income  for  the 
past  year ; but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  year 
there  would  be  an  improvement  in  that  respect.  As 
a master  builder  be  was  very  glad  to  undertake  to 
do  what  he  could  in  making  known  the  merits  of 
the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution.  He 
believed  that  between  builders  and  their  clerks 
there  existed  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  desire  to 
be  mutually  helpful  in  this  and  other  matters.  lie 
was  glad  to  see  that  so  many  master  builders  took 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  Institution,  for  a 
groat  deal  of  their  success  and  prosperity  was  due 
to  their  clerks,  and  it  was  only  fitting  that  they 
should  seek  to  help  an  Institution  carried  on  by  the 
men  whom  it  was  their  privilege  to  employ.  It  was 
gratifying  that  the  Institution  had  been  able  to  add 
to  the  amount  of  its  funded  property,  but  it  would 
bo  additionally  gratif>ing  to  see  an  increased 
number  of  annual  subscribers. 

Mr.  Stirling  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  nem.  dis. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stirling,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Downs,  the  thanks  of  the  Institution  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Lucas  for  his  services  as 
president  during  the  past  year,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  duly  elected  office-bearers  during 
the  coming  year,  viz.  ; — Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  presi- 
dent ; and  Messrs.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  Edward  Conder, 
W.  R.  Freeman,  J.  M.  Hart,  C.  T.  Lucas,  and  H. 
Roberts,  vice-presidents.  The  following  members 
of  the  committee  retiring  by  rotation  were  unani- 
mously re-elected,  viz,  : — Messrs.  F.  H.  Burchell, 
E.  Graystone,  H.  Mason,  H.  Poston,  J.  A.  Robson, 
H.  Young,  E.  W.  Holland,  and  Charles  Powell. 
Mr.  11.  T.  Bayes  was  re-elected  treasurer ; Messrs. 
S.  J.  Thacker,  Thomas  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Bishop, 
auilitors ; and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley,  secretary. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Roe,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman,  referred  to  the  services  which  his 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  had  rendered 
to  the  Institution  as  one  of  its  earliest  presidents. 


Mr.  Bayes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  also  referred 
to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institution  to  former 
presidents,  making  special  mention  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen. 

The  motion  was  duly  carried,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  chairman,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  would  be  hold  on 
Tuesday,  March  l-3th,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  DOME  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

SiK, — Wren  never  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  grand  mural  decorations  in  Italy  ; 
he  may,  therefore,  never  have  had  any  very 
well  • defined  notions  touching  monumental 
painting.  Wo  have  to  recollect,  however,  that 
the  piiritanical  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  pictorial  embellishment  into  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  which  reigned  in  his  time  and  down  to 
OUT  own  day,  may  have  hampered  him,  even 
if  he  had  really  entertained  any  grand  pro- 
ject for  the  colour  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s. 
But  whether  ho  had  or  had  Hot  any  views  upon 
this  subject,  there  is  very  strong  reason  to 
believe  that,  practically,  he  had  determined  to 
imitate  the  panelling  and  the  opening  in  the 
crown  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  More- 
over, wo  have  Emmett’s  engraving  and  the 
iconography  of  Thornhill,  as  evidence  that  Wren 
approved  of  the  eight  dividing  ribs;  for  though 
be  may  have  permitted  the  first  project  of  a 
panelled  dome  to  bo  effaced,  ho  sanctioned  its 
division  into  eight  compartments  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  its  uninterrupted  hemisphericity  in 
Thornhill’s  pictorial  project  or  after-thought. 
How,  then,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  can 
painters  and  architects  who  profess  to  respect 
Wren’s  views,  deliberately  set  themselves 
to  run  counter  to  them  ? We  have  Tin- 
impeachable  evidence  that  Wren  did  not  con- 
sider, great  geometer  that  he  was,  that  that 
‘‘  unbroken  hemiRphericity  of  the  dome,”  of 
late  so  much  insisted  on,  was  worth  pre- 
serving. In  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  deeply  recessed  with 
panels,  and  with  the  opening  in  its  crown  to 
show  that  the  Roman  architects  had  no  respect 
for  that  bald,  unbroken  hemisphericity.  Besides, 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
aesthetics  should  know  that  the  sphere  is  not  an 
elemental  form  of  beauty.  It  was  a feature 
neither  of  the  pure  Classic  nor  of  the  pure 
Gothic.  Circular  curves  were  never  lines  of 
beauty.  They  are  essentially  mechanical  curves, 
not  the  lines  of  living  movement  and  of  growth. 
So  that  as  a principle  of  decorative  art,  that 
“ unbroken  hemisphericity  ” is  scattered  to  the 
winds.  But  the  proposal  to  utilise  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  for  the  pictorial  presentment  of 
the  vault  of  heaven  is  an  insult  to  common 
sense.  Imagine  the  spectator’s  eyes  passing 
from  its  contemplation  through  the  crowning 
aperture  to  note  mundane  windows  and  the 
more  material  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ball  and  cross!  Wren,  though  an  architect, 
was  a scientific  and  a consistent  man,  and 
could  never  have  permitted  such  a solecism 
in  the  language  of  design  to  be  perpetrated. 
Wren  and  Thornhill  were  intimates  and 
colleagues,  so  that  wo  may  be  sure  that 
what  was  done  by  Thornhill  must  have  been 
done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  Sir  Christopher,  who,  though  he  would 
never  have  permitted  any  exhibition  of  that 
Correggiosity, — which  ultimately  led  to  the 
“sprawling  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,” — in 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  did  approve  of  Thorn- 
hill’s project  of  decoration  designed  on  prin- 
ciples similar  to  the  great  Italian  mural  works. 
Thornhill’s  design  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dome.  But  Thornhill's  design, 
though  in  general  conception  excellent,  would 
be  improved  by  better  art,  by  the  introduction 
of  colour  into  the  figure  compositions,  as  was 
originally  proposed,  and  of  gold  in  the  back- 
ground within  the  spandrels. 

Stevens  had  not  sufficient  practical  experi- 
ence in  mural  decoration  to  encounter  the  pro- 
ject. His  design  is  altogether  too  weak  and 
thin  for  the  purpose,  and  his  circular  plaques 
will  not  only  be  found  to  be  too  small,  but  out 
of  place.  A Painter. 


St.  James’s  Hall  Front. — The  stone-work, 
we  are  told,  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Moslin,  of 
Chelsea,  not  by  Messrs.  Mowlem,  of  Chelsea,  as 

stated. The  scagliola  balustrade  to  grand 

staircase  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bellman  A 
Ivey,  of  Wigmoro-street. 
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EARLY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  HALL  AND  THE 
LAW  COURTS  * * * § 

At  tLe  suggestion  of  a friend  I have  been 
induced  to  jot  down  roughly  the  following  re- 
collections of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall 
as  it  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  ; also  of  the  old  Law 
Courts  at  Westminster,  now  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  sight,  and  so  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  1818  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and 
Chancery  were  held  in  a “ cancellated  ” wooden 
erection  at  the  south  ond  of  the  interior  of  the 
Hall  of  Richard  II.,  which  occupied  the  whole 
width  and  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  sixth 
bay  from  buttress  to  buttress,  and  then  the  last 
bay.  This  fact  is  noted  because  Sir  Charles 
Barry  lengthened  the  hall  another  bay  south- 
wards to  make  a grand  entrance-hall  to  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapcl.f  These  structures  rose  to 
about  the  springing  line  of  tho  great  window, 
and  consisted  of  two  large  courts,  having  raised 
floors,  with  a central  and  wide  ascent  of  steps 
to  these  floors  right  and  left,  and  a higher 
ascent  southward  through  a doorway  under  the 
great  window,  to  connect  the  hall  with  the 
rooms  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 
For  additional  access  to  these  two  courts  there 
wore  two  passages  next  the  walls,  one  of  which, 
that  on  the  north  side,  was  also  a way  out  into 
Old  Palaco  Yard.  The  building  presented  a 
pseudo-Gothic  front,  answering  to  what  is  now 
called  tho  “Batty  Langley  style,”  1700,  and 
had  two  semi-octagon  fronts,  each  with  three 
windows  and  two  stories,  and  in  the  middle 
between  them  an  arched  doorway.  Taken 
altogether,  it  was  by  no  means  bad  of  its  kind. 

I well  remember  its  demolition,  and  myself 
helped  to  remove  the  massive  flight  of  steps 
which  remained  in  sific  till  tho  preparations 
began  for  using  tho  Hall  for  the  banquet  and 
ceremonies  of  King  George  IV. ’s  coronation. 

The  Lord  Chancellor’s  Equity  Court  and  tho 
Courts  of  Exchequer  aud  Common  Pleas  and 
Rolls  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hall,  and 
were  approached  from  tho  inside  of  tho  Hall  by 
two  or  three  ancient  openings.  The  Hall  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  buildings  attached 
tbereto-t  Against  the  east  wall  were  tho 
Speaker’s  residence  and  a long  range  of  rooms, 
— oflices  of  tho  tellers  aud  auditors  of  tho 
Exchequer,  — and  the  whole  south  side  of  New 
Palace  Yard  consisted  of  low  Elizabethan  and 
later  buildings,  which  were  taverns  and  official 
dwellings.  At  the  western  end  of  these  latter 
remained  a large  room,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Chamber,  which,  if  I rightly  remember,  bad 
become  the  Exchequer  Coffee-house ; it  was 
removed  in  about  1822  to  the  western  end  of 
the  terrace  of  New  Palace  Yard,  and  there 
became  (Mrs.  Fendall’s)  New  Exchequer  Coffee- 
house. 

Beyond  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Chamber  south- 
ward, and  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Margaret- 
street,  there  had  probably  been  erected,  about 
1780, § by  Sir  William  Chambers,  tho  Architect 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  also  designed 
Somerset  House,  a handsome  front  of  official 
buildings,  the  King's  Bench  Record  Office, : 
which  presented  a western  fa(;ade  of  three 
bays  of  five  windows  each  ; and  at  the 
extreme  southern  end  was  a square  comer  tower 
with  western  and  southern  windows,  from 
which  there  was  a flank  building  of  tho  same 
Italian  architecture,  having  five  >viudows,  aud 
reaching  to  the  ancient  front  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  thus  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
Old  Palace  Yard.||  The  great  fire  of  1834  led 
to  the  immediate  demolition  of  this  square 
tower  and  the  flank  building.  I believe  that 
there  had  been  a reserved  intention  to  make 
a similar  square  tower  at  the  northern  end  of 
this  facade,  with  a flank  building  between  it  and 
the  northern  front  of  the  Hall,  so  modernising 
the  south  side  of  New  Palace  Yard  after  the 
removal  of  the  Elizabethan  buildings. 

In  1819  aud  1820  the  north  front  of  West- 
rHiuster  Hall  was  cleared  of  some  of  its  mean 

* From  Koles  and  Queries. 

_ + I picked  up  some  yeara  ago  an  excoUent  early  agua- 
tinta  engraving  of  the  interior  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
have  inserted  it  next  the  view  of  the  south  side  of  New 
Palace-yard  in  my  copy  of  Smith’s  “ Westminster,"  p.  30. 

{See  pliiQs  of  the  Palace  in  Smith’s  “Westminster," 
pp.  38  and  125,  and  in  Bravlev  Sc  Britton,  p.  464. 

§ Brayley  &,  Britton’s  “Westminster  Palace,"  p.  401 ; 
Smith's  foundation  plan,  1807,  p.  125. 

II  The  upper  room  of  the  square  tower  was  the  kitchen 

of  Bellamy,  the  housekeeper  and  provisor;  committee- 
rooms  and  passages  occupied  the  other  parts  of  this  flank 
bnUding.  I 


and  incongruous  attachments,  and  it  underwent 
a good  restoration  by  Gayfere,  who  -was  then 
approaching  the  end  of  bis  restoration  of  King 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.*  Afterwards,  under  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  large  repairs  of  the  roof  of  the 
Hall,  the  refacing  of  the  internal  w’alls,  the 
formation  of  a new  flnor,  the  removal  of  the 
old  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Chancery,  and 
the  reparation  of  the  then  south  window, 
together  with  other  works,  inclusive  of  new 
windows  in  the  roof,  were  undertaken.  For 
these  pui'poses  the  Hall  was  closed  during  the 
suspense  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.+  At 
the  same  time  the  old  buildings  about  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Chamber  were  removed,  and  the 
stone  building  at  tho  south-west  corner  of  New 
Palace-yard  was  erected  under  the  influence,  it 
is  thought,  of  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy  (Lord 
Sudeley),  M.P.,  which  ignored  tho  first  inten- 
tion of  imitating  the  Italian  style  southward, 
and  made  it  to  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  Hall  front. 

There  now  appeared  on  the  scene  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Soane.J  He  was  required  to 
design  new  law  courts,  the  area  assigned  for  tho 
purpose  being  from  the  back  of  the  Italian 
buildings  of  the  King’s  Bench  Record  Office,  on 
tho  east  aide  of  St.  Margaret’s-street,  to  the 
west  wall  of  the  hall,  and  tho  whole  length  of 
that  wall,  comprising  a space  wholly  internal, 
about  240  ft.  long,  and  60  ft.  wide.  Mr.  Soane 
commenced  operations  by  making  a corridor 
about  9 ft.  wide  next  the  wall  of  the  hall,  with 
seven  doorways  in  that  wall.  To  this  corridor 
he  attached,  most  ingeniously,  eight  courts  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  over  them  others,  with 
various  rooms.  The  lai’ge  buttresses  on  that 
side  of  the  hall,  of  which  there  were  six, perhaps 
seven,  sadly  obstructed  tho  architect.  Some  of 
them  ho  seems  to  have  retained  in  bulk,  and  to 
have  built  in  as  walls,  and  others  to  have 
greatly  reduced  ; but  it  is  hoped  that  the  foun- 
dations of  all  are  in  situ,  and  that  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  them  are  still  capable  of  being 
developed, — that,  in  fact,  there  may  be  suffi- 
cient of  them  left  and  on  record  to  warrant 
an  entire  restoration.  Tlie  buttresses  on  the 
east  side  of  the  hall  were  more  irregularly 
placed,  but  there  were  yet  remains  of  three,  one 
in  the  Speaker’s  Court,  and  two  in  tho  Cloister, 
all  which  have  since  disappeared.  § The  destruc- 
tion of  others  was  occasioned  by  the  palatial 
and  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  followed 
William  Rufus’s  building;  for  Sir  Robert  and 
Sir  Sydney  Smirke  have  most  convincingly 
proved  that  the  walls  belong  to  that  king, 
having  traced  the  positions  of  all  liis  great 
windows  and  of  several  small  intermediate  ones 
besides.  The  remains  of  these  windows  have 
been  left  undisturbed,  though  necessarily  covei-cd 
with  modern  casing.  |)  These  works  occupied 
from  1822  to  1825. 

The  difficulty  which  Sir  John  Soane  had  to 
overcome  TT  in  respect  of  light,  ventilation,  and 
access  to  the  courts  and  their  belongings,  was  a 
theme  of  remark  and  of  admiration  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  works.  Comparing  the  small 
area  at  his  disposal,  and  the  great  amount  of 
legal  business  carried  on  there,  with  the  im- 
mense area  and  bulk  of  tho  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  just  completed,  every  one  will  accord  to 
the  architect  of  the  Law  Courts  of  George  IV.’s 
reign  the  meed  of  praise  so  justly  deserved. 

As  already  stated,  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smirke  have  clearly  proved  that  the  walls  of 
William  Rufus’s  Hall  still  remain  in  bulk  on 
each  side.  Like  a corresponding  building  of 
the  same  date,  erected  at  Ronen  by  his  elder 
brother,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  it  had 
pillars  to  uphold  the  roof ; therefore,  massive 
buttresses  with  arched  flyers  were  not  necessary 
in  either.  This  Palace  Hall  of  Duke  Robert 
was  in  the  next  century  replaced  by  the 
covered  market  “ Halles  ” which  yet  remain 
there,  in  almost  the  original  state,  with  a 
double  row  of  pillars  supporting  a floor,  and 
therefrom  rise  pillars  of  timber  to  carry  tho 
roof  i flying  buttresses  are  therefore  absent. 

When  Richard  II.  became  possosor  of  the 
Hall  of  Rufus,  he  desired  to  secure  amplitude 
as  well  as  freedom  from  pillars,  and  therefore 
be  got  rid  of  the  ancient  pillars  and  roof  of 
William  Rufus  and  whatever  else  the  pillars 
may  have  supported.  He  then  spanned  the 

•Brayley  & Britton’s  “Ancient  Palaco  of  West- 
minster,” p.  440. 

t Smith’s  “ Westminster,”  p.  30,  plate  of  south  side  of 
New  Palace-yard,  1805. 
t Brayley  & Britton,  p.  406. 

§ Ibid.,  plates  ii.,  xvii.,  and  ix. 

[1  Brayley  & Britton,  pi.  viii. 
t Wd.,  p.  442. 


hall  with  tho  beautiful  hammer-beam  truss 
principals  which  yet  remain ; and,  foreseeing 
the  thrust  that  would  be  made  on  the  walls,  he 
devised,  in  order  to  resist  that  thrust,  ten 
massive  flying  buttresses,  seven  of  which  still 
exist,  to  a great  extent,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Hall. 

If  we  refer  to  tho  beautiful  engraving  in 
Brayley  & Britton’s  work,  plate  viii..  No.  41,  the 
existence  of  both  designs  becomes  manifest. 
The  plain  and  flat  Norman  buttress,  or,  rather, 
pilaster,  is  shown  in  elevation  on  tho  wall  of 
the  Hall  in  the  Speaker’s  Court ; and  in  the  plan 
of  the  west  wall,  in  plate  ii.,  No.  1,  there  are 
ten  such  flat  buttresses.  Tho  grand  detached 
buttress,  with  its  flyer,  which  existed  before  the 
fire  of  1834,  is  evidently  of  the  style  of 
Richard  II.’s  period,  and  will  be  followed,  it  is 
to  bo  hoped,  in  the  restoration  on  the  west 
side. 

In  connexion  with  the  view  of  King  Richard 
II.’s  buttress,  in  Brayley  & Britton’s  “Ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster,”  plate  ix.,  we  may 
observe  tho  unaltered  back  of  the  two  houses, 
which,  about  1745,  wore  occupied  by  “ the 
Receipt  of  Exchequer,”  and  in  1835  by  Mr. 
Rickman  and  Mr.  Godwin,  Clerks  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

These  houses  were  probably  connected  with 
tho  Star  Chamber,  the  exact  position  of  which 
can  now  be  conjectured  only.  The  various 
views,  of  different  dates,  show  how  their  north 
front  had  been  gradually  modernised,  but  that 
the  back,  on  the  south,  had  up  to  a late  date  re- 
tained, not  only  tho  iron  grilles  to  the  seven 
windows  (rendered  necessary  for  State  purposes 
when  tbe  Star  Chamber  was  in  full  force),  but 
also  traces  of  small  openings,  arches,  a buttress, 
and  a fine  arched  gateway.  Of  all  these  interest- 
ing features  the  history  is  probably  lost  beyond 
recovery. 

In  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  “ Archaoologia,” 
Mr.  G.  R.  Corner  has  contributed  four  beautiful 
illuminated  pictures,  attributable,  he  thinks,  to 
tbe  period  of  King  Henry  VI.  They  represent, 
quaintly  and  vividly,  the  assemblies  in  the  four 
courts  of  law, — Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  Every  one  inte- 
rested in  English  judicial  history  should  see 
these  interesting  pictures,  and  road  Mr.  Corner’s 
descriptions.  Henry  Poole. 


THE  SANITARY  ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association  was  held  at  the  Office, 
5,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  on  February  22. 
Professor  T.  Ilayter  Lewis,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was 
elected  to  preside.  The  secretary  read  the 
report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1882,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  tho  inspection  of  houses, 
supervision  of  work,  and  issne  of  certificates, 
had  been  continued  on  tho  plan  initiated  by  the 
Association  in  1881.  The  property  placed  on 
the  assurance  register  and  inspected  during  the 
year  had  varied  in  annual  rateable  value  from 
lOL  to  1,000^.,  and  in  every  case  tho  sanitary 
arrangements  bad  been  found  to  be  defective. 
The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  tho 
report,  referred  to  the  work  done  by  tbe  Asso- 
ciation during  tbe  past  year,  and  pointed  out  that 
tbe  officers  of  the  Association  had  inspected  a 
much  greater  number  of  houses  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  still  he  was  of  opinion  that 
when  tho  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
operations  were  considered  the  progress  ought 
for  the  future  to  be  still  more  rapid.  Great 
good  had,  however,  been  done,  and  ho  believed 
that  there  was  ample  promise  of  further  good 
in  the  same  direction. 


The  Construction  of  Window  Frames. 

The  Rev.  D.  Quayle,  of  Castletown,  Isle  of 
Man,  has  just  obtained  a provisional  pro- 
tection order  for  an  improvement  in  tho 
manufacture  of  window-frames.  It  consists 
of  light  steel  tubes  being  attached  to  the 
bottom  part  of  tbe  frames,  and  thence  passing 
through  the  sill  of  the  window  for  a short  dis- 
tance, so  that  when  the  window  is  opened,  the 
tubes  or  rods  being  raised  with  it,  a protection 
at  once  exists  against  children  or  servants 
falling  out  of  the  window,  or  against  burglars 
being  able  to  enter.  All  unsightly  fi.xed  bars 
are  obviated,  and  the  window  can  be  raised  any 
height  for  ventilation  with  security. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  FACTORY 
CHIMNEYS. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  on  factory-biiildiug 
recently  given  by  Professor  Koch  before  the 
Austrian  Architects’  and  Engineers’  Associa* 
tion,  the  above  subject  was  treated  at  some 
length.  From  both  aisthetic  and  technical 
grounds  the  most  suitable  shape  is  considered 
by  him  to  be  a round  conical  form.  This  mode 
of  construction  reduces  to  a minimum  the 
surface  which  is  affected  by  the  wind,  and  can 
usually  be  executed  so  as  to  present  a more 
pleasing  effect  than  that  of  a quadrangular  or 
polygonal  construction.  As  to  the  ornamental 
features  of  chimneys,  it  is  remarked  that  the 
cannons  of  the  last  century  form,  in  a certain 
degree,  suitable  models  for  the  upper  portions 
of  chimneys,  which  can  be  easily  and  effectively 
reproduced  in  brickwork.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  deceptive  effect  of  chimneys  in 
plans,  which,  when  executed,  usually  appear 
larger  iu  proportion  to  the  surrounding  objects 
than  they  do  on  paper.  This  fact  is  attributed 
by  Professor  Koch  to  the  absence  of  any  shadow 
until  the  eye  of  a person  standing  at  the  foot 
reaches  tho  snmmit,  the  effect  of  the  upper 
projections  being  intensided  by  tho  absence  of 
any  other  shadow  in  the  work. 

Several  comparative  dimensions  are  quoted 
in  the  accounts  published  of  the  lecture  in 
question,  which,  however,  are  qiralified  with 
reservations  as  to  their  application. 

The  height  of  the  pedestal  may,  it  is  re- 
marked, he  fixed  at  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  height  of  the  chimney. 
The  diminution  of  size  of  the  chimneys  should 
be  for  average  diameters  about  2 in.  per  running 
metre  (39i  in.). 

With  regard  to  stability,  it  is  stated  that  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  bricks  made  in  Vienna 
would  enable  builders  to  be  a little  more  venture- 
some in  this  respect,  were  it  not  that  the 
violence  of  the  storms  in  that  part  of  Austria 
necessitated  special  precautious,  According  to 
official  regulations,  a pressure  of  wind  equal  to 
about  30|  lb.  per  square  foot  is  laid  down  as  a 
basis.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
foundations  being  executed  iu  a substantial  and 
exact  manner,  as  a slight  unevenness  in  the 
foundations  would  cause  the  chimney  to  be  out 
of  level.  It  is  also  recommended  for  the  smoke- 
channel  to  be  conducted  into  the  chimney  at  as 
high  a point  as  is  conveniently  practicable,  and 
well  above  the  foundation.  The  reason  for  this 
precaution  is  said  to  he  that  the  smoke  exercises 
in  many  instances  a desiccating  influence  upon 
the  brickwork  on  the  side  where  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  chimney.  This  circumstance,  it  is 
asserted,  is  capable  of  producing  a sinking  of 
the  brickwork  after  a certain  lapse  of  time. 

In  addition  to  suggestions  as  to  lightning- 
conductors,  &c.,  tho  remark  is  made  that  the 
cost  of  chimney-building  in  Vienna,  with  an 
internal  open  diameter  of  about  39  in.,  is  about 
51.  per  running  yard.  Tho  work  at  the  summit 
of  the  chimney  woiild  be  a subject  of  separate 
calculation,  and  the  brickwork  of  the  pedestal, 
&c.,  would  be  reckoned  according  to  its  cubic 
measurement. 


MORTAR  FOR  FIRE-PROOF  WALLS. 

In  a recent  number  of  Stahl  und  Eisen  Herr 
Lurmaim  called  attention  to  the  unsuitable 
character  of  the  mortar  commonly  iised  in  the 
construction  of  walls  .bnilt  of  fire-bricks.  He 
remarks  that  such  walls  are  often  subjected  to 
pressure  from  above,  and  are  likewise  con- 
stantly undergoing  physical  and  chemical 
changes  from  the  action  of  the  heat  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  from  the  effects  of  the 
substances  which  are  being  burnt.  He  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  masonry  is  sometimes  more 
or  less  disconnected,  even  before  the  construc- 
tion which  it  forms  is  really  in  active  use. 

In  order  that  fireproof  walls  may  acquire  the 
needful  firmness  to  resist  the  effects  of  Wnaces, 
&c.,  being  heated  and  put  into  operation,  the 
use  of  sn-called  fire-proof  mortar  is  disapproved 
by  HeiT  Liirmanu,  who  suggests  the  employ- 
ment of  a mortar  composed  of  lijiie,  dolomite, 
cement,  blast-furnace  slag,  glass,  &c  , with  the 
addition  of  sand,  clay,  fire-brick  dust,  itc.  This 
mortar  in  a finely-grained  condition  in  mixed 
with  water  in  such  a way  that  the  spaces 
between  the  bricks  can  be  very  small.  It  is 
asserted  that  this  mortar  ensures  uniformity  of 
extension  during  the  action  of  heat,  the  masonry 
forming  a solid  mass  and  the  loosening  of  bricks 


being  entirely  obviated,  as  well  as  the  falling  of 
mortar  from  the  spaces  between  the  bricks. 

Thu  result  of  a high  temperature  is  to  render 
the  union  more  binding  between  the  mortar  and 
the  fire-bricks.  Herr  Liirmann  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  the  fire-bricks  must  not  in  such  cases 
exceed  the  normal  dimensions,  as  bricks  of  too 
large  a size  are  not  well  burned  through,  and  by 
their  want  of  uniformity  allow  of  displacements 
in  the  interior  of  the  masonry.  The  evenness 
in  surface  of  fire-bricks  of  good  quality  makes 
the  quantity  of  mortar  but  small  in  proportion 
to  the  entire  mass  of  brickwork,  the  fire-resist- 
ing properties  of  which  are  not  deteriorated, 
Herr  Liirmann  asserts,  by  the  substitution  of 
the  mortar  proposed  by  him  for  that  commonly 
in  use. 


SALE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE 
AUCTION  MART. 

VALUE  OF  CITY  FREEHOLDS. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week  Messrs. 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.,  held  a large 
and  important  s.ile  of  city  and  other  property, 
at  the  Auction  Mart.  The  property  consisted 
of  a portion  of  the  London  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Arden,  and  was  sold  under  an  order 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  Arden 

Arden.  The  sale,  which  was  divided  into 
twenty-six  lota,  comprised  freehold  and  copy- 
hold  properties  in  Warwick-court,  Ilolborn; 
Red  Lion-square,  Hatton-garden  and  Hatton- 
wall,  Glouccster-street,  Bloomsbury  ; Stanhope- 
street,  Clare  JIarkot;  St.  John-street,  West 
Smithfield  ; Wood-street  and  Gresham-streot  in 
the  City;  Goswell-x'oad ; Curtain-road,  Shore- 
ditch; High-street,  Honierton  ; Upper-street, 
Islington  ; Holloway-road  and  Eassex-road,  and 
Wapping  and  Bethnal  Green.  Tho  aggregate 
rental  of  the  property  w'as  stated  to  be  2,259L 
per  annum. 

Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  who  conducted  the 
sale,  observed,  in  submitting  the  property,  that 
it  was  left  to  the  late  Mr.  Arden  by  his  father, 
who  had  enjoyed  it  for  about  sixty  years.  Tho 
property  was  let  at  very  inadequate  rentals, 
and  ho  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
rents  had  never  been  raised  during  the  last 
forty  years,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
almost  every  kind  of  property  in  the  metropolis 
had  more  than  doubled  and  trebled  in  value 
during  that  period.  It  would  now  pass  into 
other  hands,  and  would  be  sold,  subject  to  a 
reasonable  valuation  which  had  been  made  by 
direction  of  tho  trustees  under  the  will.  The 
first  portion  of  the  property  offered  (in  three 
lots)  consisted  of  an  undivided  moiety  of  three 
freehold  houses  in  Warwick-court,  Ilolbom,  the 
rental  of  which  was  stated  at  310L  per  annum. 
In  submitting  this  property  the  auctioneer  said 
it  was  worth  more  than  double  the  present 
rental.  It  was  soM  for  3,200L  An  undivided 
moiety  of  the  freehold  premises  in  Warwick- 
court,  known  as  the  Gray’s  Inn  Larder,  and  let 
on  lease  expiring  in  186G,  at  157L  16s.  per 
annum,  was  sold  for  2,270L  Two  freehold 
houses  in  Red  Lion-sqnare,  Holborn,  altogether, 
with  land  adjoining,  containing  an  area  of 
4, -120  ft.,  and  let  on  a yearly  tenancy  at  2101. 
per  annum,  were  sold  for-t,lG02.  Two  freehold 
houses  in  Hatton-wall  and  Hatton-garden,  let 
to  yearly  tenants  at  851.  per  annum,  realised 
2,1101.  Four  freehold  houses  in  Gloncester- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  let  to  yearly  tenants  at  a 
rental  of  1561.  per  annum,  were  sold  for  3,3401. 
Freehold  business  premises,  in  Stanhope-street, 
Clare  Market,  let  to  Mr.  Spiller,  builder,  who,  it 
was  stated,  was  holding  over  under  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  for  a lease  which  expired  at 
Michaelmas,  1880,  at  a rental  of  381.  per  annum, 
were  sold  for  1,0501.  Three  freehold  shops  and 
dwelling-houses,  in  St.  Jolm-street,  West  Smith- 
field,  concluded  the  day’s  sale.  Two  of  these 
shops  and  dwelling-houses  are  held  on  leases 
which  expired  in  1880,  and  on  similar  condi- 
tions as  to  a new  lease  as  the  before-named 
premises  in  Clare  Market,  at  801.  per  annum. 
The  other  premises  are  held  on  a lease  expiring 
in  1885,  at  501.  per  annum.  The  three  proper- 
ties realised  3,2851.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
day’s  sale  amounted  to  19,4151. 

The  second  day’s  proceedings  commenced 
with  the  sale  of  the  City  property,  the  auctioneer 
observing  that  it  consisted  of  some  of  the  best 
property  in  the  City,  which,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, was  let  at  very  inadequate  rents.  The 
first  lot  offered  during  the  day  comprised  the 
freehold  proiierty  in  Wood-street,  a short  dis- 
tance from  Gresham-street,  substantially  built, 
having  a frontage  of  15  ft.,  and  containing  a 
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total  area  of  550  superficial  feet,  let  on  a lease 
expiring  in  1890,  at  a rent  of  2101.  per  annum. 
After  a spirited  competition  the  property  Avas 
sold  for  6,1101.  The  freehold  premises  in 
Gresham-street,  at  tho  comer  of  Aldermanbury. 
were  next  submitted.  They  were  described  as 
having  a frontage  to  Gresham-street  of  23  ft., 
with  a return  frontage  to  Aldermaubury  of 
40  ft.,  and  containing  an  area  of  879  ft.  They 
are  let  on  lease  expiring  in  1888,  at  a rental  of 
4201.  jier  annum.  The  first  offer  was  8,00t.>l., 
upon  which  an  advance  of  1,0001.  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  ultimately  the  hammer  fell 
at  11,2001,,  at  which  sum  the  property  Avas  sold. 
A freehold  property  in  Goswell-road,  containing 
an  area  of  2,330  ft.,  ami  occupied  as  a Avall- 
paper  manufactory,  was  next  offered.  It  is  let 
ou  a lease  expiring  in  1884,  at  1571.  per  annum. 
For  this  lot  there  was  a close  and  severe  com- 
petition, and  it  was  sold  for  7,3001.  Freehold 
premises  in  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch,  containing 
2,220  ft.,  and  let  on  a lease  expiring  in  1890,  at 
801.  per  annum,  Avere  sold  for  2,6101.  A free- 
hold estate  in  High-street  and  Plough-lane, 
Homorton,  containing  an  area  of  9,380  ft.,  con- 
taining three  shops,  houses,  and  Avarehouses, 
and  let  on  lease  expiring  in  1888,  at  861.  per 
annum,  was  .sold  for  2,1701.  Two  freehold 
houses  and  shops  in  Holloway-road,  let  on  a 
long  lease  at  a rent  of  1001.  per  annum,  realised 
2,1-iOl.  A freehold  house  and  shop  in  Bethnal- 
green,  let  011  lease  at  a rent  of  271.  per  annum, 
was  sold  for  6001. ; and  similar  premises  ir> 
Wnpping,  rented  at  231.  per  annum,  realised 
4101.  The  sale  was  brought  to  a close  with  the- 
disposal  of  two  lots  of  copyhold  propertj'  in 
Upper-street,  Islington,  comprising  four  houses 
and  an  aggregate  area  of  7,500  ft.  The  first 
lot  is  let  on  leases  just  expiring,  at  a rental  of 
2201.  jier  annum.  The  second  lot  is  in  hand. 
Tliey  Avore  sold  for  6,2401. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  ON 
THE  WHITEFllIARS  PRIORY  SITE. 

Within  the  last  feAv  days  the  demolition  La.? 
been  completed  of  the  several  old  building? 
which  haA'C  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  clear 
the  site  for  the  extensive  new  block  of  mercan- 
tile structures  Avhich  arc  about  to  be  erected 
between  Bouverie-street  and  Whitefriars-street, 
on  the  ground  where,  until  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  stood  the  old  coaching  house,  the  Bolt-in- 
Tun  Inn,  and  the  Sussex  Hotel,  and  preAdously, 
in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  the  historical 
Priory  of  Wliitefi’iars,  a descriptive  notice  of 
Avhich  appeared  in  the  Builder  a few  weeks  since. 
The  buildings  forming  the  Sussex  Hotel  and 
Bolt-in-Tun  were  cleared  away  some  weeks 
since,  and  the  foundations  of  the  intended  new 
structure  have  already  been  for  some  time  in 
progress.  The  premises  in  Bouverie-street  to 
the  north  of  the  Sussex  Hotel,  in  the  direction 
of  Fleet-street,  which  Avere  also  requireil  for 
the  ncAv  buildings,  Avere  finally  cleared  aAvay 
last  week,  and  the  entire  site  is  ready  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  works,  which  arc  uoav 
actively  in  progress.  The  removal  of  the 
Bouverie-street  buildings  displaces  many  old 
and  well-knoAvn  City  firms  connected  with  the 
publishing  and  printing  trades,  amongst  othcr.s 
Messrs.  Murby,  publishers  j and  Messrs.  Deane 
& Co.  and  Messrs.  Dunn  & Co.,  both  firms 
being  printing-ink  manufacturers.  All  these 
several  firms  have  had  for  the  present  to 
migrate  to  other  localities,  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  will  return  on  the  completion  of  the 
new  buildings.  The  principal  elevation  of  the 
new  structure  will  be  in  Bouverie-street,  to 
which  it  will  haA'e  a frontage  of  136  ft.  in 
length.  In  depth  it  Avill  be  carried  eastwards 
to  Whitefriars-street,  with  an  entrance  from 
that  thoroughfare  of  about  30  ft.  in  Avidtli, 
connecting  the  two  streets  by  a roadway  or 
avenue.  The  building  will  cover  a ground  area 
of  about  14,000  superficial  feet,  and  Avill  be 
carried  to  a height  of  upAvards  of  GO  ft.,  com- 
prising several  lofty  floors,  besides  a deep 
basement.  The  now  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
as  printing-offices  and  warehouses. 

Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  & Buzzard,  of  Sm-roy- 
street,  Strand,  are  the  architects;  and  Messrs, 
Perry  & Co.,  of  the  Tredegar  Works,  Boav,  ilio 
contractors. 


New  Workhouse  for  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham. — The  guardians  of  the  WandsAvortli 
and  Clapham  Union  have  decided  upon  the 
erection  of  a new  workhouse,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  between  50,0001.  and  60,0001. 
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TRE  INNER  CIRCLE  OOSirLETION 
RAILWAY  AND  THE  DEMOLITION  OF 
CITY  PROPERTY. 

Ai.dNO  the  line  of  route  of  the  Inner  Circle 
Completion  Railway,  between  the  Mansion 
'House  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  line 
jirul  the  Cannon-street  Station  of  the  South 
Kastcrn  Company,  and  again  between  Little 
and  (Ireat  Tower  streets,  the  demolition  of 
<niich  valuable  projierty  for  the  construction 
of  the  underground  completion  line  is  just  now 
4rciing  forward  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate,  and 
Mes.srs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  Co.  are  now,  in 
•<,|uick  succession,  selling  the  materials  of  the 
Hoverul  buildings  rerpiired  to  bo  taken  down, 
l.ast  week  they  disposed  of  the  materials  of  a 
munijor  of  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Clreat 
'I'owcr-street,  extending  from  the  Old  Ship  Inn, 
at  the  east  end  of  Little  Tower-street,  to  Mark- 
lane,  and  large  numbers  of  workmen  are  now 
«;rigaged  in  the  work  of  dismantling  these 
several  structures,  many  of  which  are  modern 
and  well-built  mercantile  premises.  On  Mon- 
day last  the  same  auctioneers  effected  another 
6a!o  of  the  materials  of  the  buildings  in  Mark- 
Jano-S(inare,  including  the  extensive  premises  of 
Messrs.  Barrett  & Co.,  steam  printers,  which 
Lave  only  just  been  erected.  The  materials  at 
these  several  sales  commanded  more  than 
nverago  prices,  owing  to  the  buildings  being  in 
«uch  a substantial  condition. 

'i’ he  portions  of  the  line  now  being  actively 
^irosecuted  are  between  the  Mansion  House 
•■Station  and  Cannon-street  at  the  west  end, 
atari  between  the  Tower  Hill  Station  and  Great 
Tower-street  on  the  east,  and  it  is  stated  that 
?it  these  points  about  1,000  workmen  are  at 
present  employed,  working  by  gas-light.  From 
Thomas  Apoatle-lane,  in  the  direction  of  College- 
?iill.  the  tunnel  arches  are  already  turned,  and 
'the  connexion  of  the  lino  with  the  Mansion 
House  Station  platforms  is  in  progreFS,  whilst 
<'!i.stw!ird  the  line  is  being  constructed  under 
•Cloak-lane,  in  the  direction  of  Dowgate  - hill 
suiil  Cannon-street.  Amongst  the  buildings 
in  course  of  demolition  for  the  purposes  of  the 
railway  are  several  ancient  and  historical 
structures,  one  of  these  being  the  Cutlers’  Hall, 
ill  Cloak -lane,  extending  southwards  along 
<'ulloge-lane  to  the  ancient  house  in  which 
Whittington  is  said  to  have  resided  for  a great 
iminbor  of  years.  In  a few  days  Cutlers’  Hall 
will  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  also  the  north 
side  of  Whittington’s  house,  which  is  likewise 
Ijeing  swept  away.  From  Dowgate-hill,  at  its 
junction  with  Cannon-street,  immediately  opim- 
site  the  station,  to  the  junction  of  Cannon-street 
and  King  William-street,  the  works  are  being 
vigorously  carried  forward.  There  are  three 
sliaf ts  in  Cannon-street,  one  opposite  the  station, 
smother  a short  distance  eastward  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  London-stone,  in  front  of 
whicli  there  is  a hoarding,  whilst  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church  are  being  underpinned. 
'I'lie  third  shaft  is  nt  the  east  end  of  Cannon- 
Rtreet,  at  its  junction  with  King  William-Btroot. 
Preparations  have  just  been  made  for  carrying 
tlie  line  across  King  William  - street,  and 
under  King  William’s  statue,  in  the  direction 
of  Fish-street-hill  and  Eastcheap,  and  within 
the  last  few  days  the  statue  and  pedestal 
h.ave  been  enclosed  by  a boarding  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  a shaft  and  commenc- 
ing operations.  The  Weigh  - house  Chapel 
and  some  property  immediately  around  ■n-ill 
shortly  be  taken  possession  of,  the  companies 
having  given  notice  that  they  shall  require  it  at 
the  end  of  March.  That  portion  of  the  line  run- 
ning eastward  along  Eastcheap  to  Great  Tower- 
street  is  the  only  section  on  which  the  works 
have  not  yet  been  commenced,  but  these  will 
shortly  be  entered  upon,  and  included  amongst 
the  property  to  bo  taken  down  is  the  Butchers’ 
Hall,  oil  the  south-west  side  of  Eastcheap.  In 
anticipation  of  the  speedy  demolition  of  their 
Lilli,  the  Butchers’  Company  are  said  to  have 
hehl  their  last  dinner  there  during  the  present 
week.  The  removal  of  this  building  will  not  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  a plain  and  unattractive 
structure.  Incidentally  it  may  here  bo  observed 
that  the  original  hall  was  destroyed  dui'ing  the 
Great  Fire  in  1666.  In  1668  it  ■was  re-erected, 
and  in  the  year  1829  this  second  hall  was  also 
de.'itroycd  by  fire.  In  the  same  year  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  hall  was  commenced  and 
completed  in  1831.  It  is  blms  a little  more  than 
half  a century  old.  The  works  at  the  east  end 
of  the  line,  between  the  Tower-hill  Station  and 
Great  Towor-street,  are  being  carried  forward 
with  the  same  activity  as  those  at  the  west  end. 


The  lino  from  the  Tower-bill  Station  to  a point 
near  Great  Tower-street  is  already  completed, 
and  that  part  which  passes  under  the  north  side 
of  the  Church  of  AH  Hallows,  Barking,  is  in  a 
forward  state. 


THE  VICTORIA  BUILDINGS, 
MANCHESTER. 

Messrs.  Robert  Nrili.  & Sons’  tender  for  the 
completion  of  the  buildings  on  the  Victoria  site 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  super- 
structure are  now  being  proceeded  with.  The 
designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Dawes,  architect,  Manchester;  and  are  being 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence.  Exter- 
nally the  now  portions  will  harmouiec  with  the 
existing  buildings,  which  were  commenced  in 
1875,  and  will  complete  this  important  block  in 
accordance, — broadly, — with  llr.  Dawes's  ori- 
ginal intention,  although  not  quite  so  rich  in 
ornamental  detail  as  at  first  proposed.  The 
foundations  of  the  new  building  are  very 
extensive. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

889.  T.  Fletcher,  Warrington.  Cooking- 
stoves.  Feb.  17,  1883. 

893.  J.  C.  Mewbum,  London.  Stoves  for 
burning  bituminous  fuels.  (Com.  by  L.  C. 
Voorhees,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  17,  1883. 

900.  W.  Carrington,  Openshaw,  and  W.  11. 
Bowers,  Gorton.  Water-heater  for  pipes  for 
warming  greenhouses,  &c.  Feb.  19,  1883. 

901.  B.  C.  Cross,  Leeds.  Waste-preventing 
cisterns.  Feb.  19,  1883. 

905.  T.  Dunbar,  Coalbrookdale.  Fire-grates. 
Feb.  19,  1883. 

909.  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Blen-y-lung,  and  J. 
McGwni,  Bally -Magharan.  Manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.  Feb.  19,  1883. 

019.  F.  G.  Floury.  Water-waste  preventers. 
Feb.  20,  1883. 

920.  H.  W.  Davidson  and  J.  Spiers,  London. 
Assisting  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  grates,  Ac. 
Feb.  20,  1883. 

923.  T.  J.  Mailings,  London.  Sash-fasteners. 
Feb.  20,  1883. 

033.  W.  Leo  and  D.  F.  Beale,  Maidstone. 
Construction  of  blocks,  A'c.,  for  walls  and 
building  structures.  Feb.  20,  1883. 

930.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Manufacturing 
bricks,  tiles,  <S:c.  (Com.  by  P.  A.  Lazarae, 
Peruget,  France.)  Feb.  20,  1883. 

071.  T.  H.  Collins,  Winchester.  Window- 
fasteners.  Feb.  22,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  folloiving  applicants  on 
the  dates  named : — • 

Feh.  20,  1883. 

4,894.  J.  Wadsworth,  Manchester.  Apparatus 
for  heating,  cooking,  and  ventilating,  &c.  Oct. 
14,  1882. 

5,106.  W.  H.  Lindsaw,  London.  Window- 
sashes.  Oct.  26,  1882. 

5,115.  T.  H.  Collins,  Winchester.  Manhole 
doors  for  passages  leading  down  to  sewers,  &c. 
Oct.  27,  1882. 

516.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Building  arches 
and  domes.  (Com.  by  T.  J.  Lovegrove,  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.)  Jan.  30,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  February  2i,  1883. 
2,961.  J.  Harsant,  London.  Apparatus  for 
flushing  water-closet  traps  and  urinals.  June 
22,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A displacer  is  pivoted  above  the  tank,  which,  when 
pulled  down  into  the  water,  starts  the  sypbonic  action  which 
empties  the  tank.  The  syphon  consists  of  a pipe  rising  up 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  is  covered  by  a cap 
which  forms  the  short  leg.  This  cap  may  bo  attached  to 
a lever  of  the  displacer  and  be  lifted  by  the  same.  An 
air-pipe  is  attached  to  the  cap  to  admit  air  thereto  when 
the  flush  is  nearly  finished,  and  gradually  diminishes  the 
rush  of  water.  The  water  passes  into  a chamber  below 
the  tank,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  closet  by  a pipe  of  a 
smaller  diameter,  with  a trumpet-shaped  mouth,  so  (hat 
when  the  flush  is  finished  some  water  is  left  in  the  chamber, 
which  passes  down  the  pipe  through  holes  in  the  sides  of 
the  mouth,  and  forms  an  after-flush. 

3,049.  R.  Searle,  London.  Manufacture  o 
artificial  stone.  June  28,  1882.  Price  4d. 

The  stone  is  formed  by  Portland  cement  mired  with 
heated  water  without  lime. 

3,005.  H.  Conolly  and  A.  E.  Hubert,  London. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


Overflow  of  valve-closets.  June  30,  1882. 
Price  6(1. 

The  overflow-pipe  opens  into  the  basin  at  the  bottom 
(hereof,  and  rises  outside  the  basin  to  the  height  at  which 
the  water  is  to  stand  in  the  same.  It  is  then  bent  over 
and  i-arried  down  to  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  closet.  The 
overflow  is  thus  always  sealed. 

3,103.  W.  A.  M.  Valon,  Ramsgate.  Bricks 
and  tiles.  July  1,  1882.  Price  4d. 

These  are  rabbeted  on  all  their  faces,  so  lhat  when 
placed  together  they  are  gas  and  air  tight. 


(’OMl’ENSATION  CASE, 

1NNKK  CIItn.K  COMPLETION  R.4ir,W.\V. 

'I'lli;  com{)en8ation  case  of  Gooch  v.  The 
Metropolitan  jmd  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
panies, was  tried  before  Sir  Thomas  Chambers 
and  a special  jury  at  the  Guildhall  on  Saturday, 
the  I7tli  nit. 

The  claimant  had  carried  on  the  business  of 
a stationer  in  the  pretnises  now  required,  being 
No.  55,  King  William-street,  London  Bridge, 
for  nearly  half  a century,  and  nt  the  present 
time  bad  thirteen  years’  unexpired  term  to  run 
of  a recentlv-granted  lease  of  the  \Yhole  bouse 
at  3()0L  per  annum,  the  ujijicr  portion  of  which 
be  let  off  at  250L  a year  for  the  full  period, 
retaining  in  bis  own  occupation  the  ground- 
floor,  shop,  and  basement. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  B.  Fuller  (Fuller  k Fuller,  of 
Queen-street),  in  giving  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
the  premises,  stated  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  property  all  bis  life,  having  been  bom  at 
No.  53,  King  William-street,  and  that  ho  had  many 
dealings  with  houses  in  the  various  streets  adjoining 
thereto.  The  premises  in  question  the  witnefs 
estimated  to  be  worth  700/.  per  annum,  or  an  im- 
proved rental  of  400/.  a year,  which  be  valued  at 
3,500/.,  beyond  which  the  claimant  ought  to  be  paid 
196/.  for  fixtures,  99/.  for  fixed  plant,  and  57/.  for 
erecting  and  fixing  movable  plant,  and  though  he 
was  entitled  to  be  paid  a further  sum  for  loss  on 
forced  sale  of  stock,  the  witness  was  bound  to  admit 
lhat  the  claimant  could  not  seek  compensation  foi 
loss  of  business,  as  tho  improved  rental  swallowed 
up  all  the  remaining  net  trade  profits. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  the  surveyor  to  the  Fish- 
mongers’ Company,  agreed  with  Mr.  Fuller’s  value 
of  the  premises,  as  ho  estimated  the  ground-floor 
and  basement  at  500/.  per  annum,  less  50'.  for 
taxc’. 

Mr.  Edmund  Farmer  (Debenham,  Tewsou,  k Co.), 
on  behalf  of  the  liailway  company,  valued  the 
whole  premises  at  an  improved  rental  of  100/.  per 
annum  only,  giving  973/.  as  tho  outsido  value  of 
the  lease,  including  compulsoiy  sale. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  said  he  had  advised  the  owner 
of  the  property,  as  recently  as  1879,  to  grant  a new 
lease  of  the  whole  premises  at  300/.  per  annum. 
Mr.  Gooch,  as  an  old  tenant,  did  perhaps  got  the 
house  at  a somewhat  moderate  rental,  though  the 
full  value  now  was  400/.  a year,  not  700/.,  and  that 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Farmer’s  value  of  tho  uue.xpired 
term. 

Mr.  Robert  Ritchie,  the  company’s  surveyor,  said 
ho  had  purchased  the  premises  in  question  as  well  as 
four  other  houses  in  the  same  street,  on  the  basis  of 
400/,  per  annum  rental  value,  and  that  he  considered 
them  worth  no  more. 

In  addressing  tho  jury,  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.  (d,  con- 
tended  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  that  between 
1,200/.  and  1,300/.  was  the  full  compensation  the 
claimant  should  receive,  as  he  could  easily  remove 
the  stock  and  sell  it  elsewhere  ; whereas  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  suggested  that  the  c'aimant 
ought  to  be  paid  the  value  of  his  lease  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Fuller  and  the  other  witnesses,  to- 
gether with  the  items  agreed  for  fixtures,  besides 
a substantial  sura  for  forced  sale  of  stock,  &c.,and 
though  he  could  not  .support  any  claim  for  loss  of 
business  without  reducing  the  value  of  the  lease- 
hold interest ; he  thought  Mr.  Gooch  should  receive 
in  all  about  4,700/.  ; and  the  jury  without  leaving 
the  box  returned  a verdict  for  3,600/. 


Prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Aits.— 

Among  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Council  for  the 
year  1883  are; — 

John  Stock  PHze. — A Society’s  Gold  Medal,  or 
20/.,  for  the  best  design  from  a poem,  or  from 
history,  or  from  the  Scriptures,  prepared  with  a 
view  to  mural  decoration. 

Fothergill  Prize. — A Society’s  Gold  Medal,  or 
20/.,  is  offered  for  the  best  invention  having  for 
itS  object  tho  Prevention  or  Extinction  of  Fires 
in  Theatres,  or  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. 

Mulreactij  Prize.-  A Society's  Gold  Medal  “ To 
that  student  in  a School  of  Art  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  exhibits  tho  best  drawing  from 
the  nudo  figure,  executed  in  black  and  red 
chalk,  in  the  manner  so  successfully  practised 
by  Mulready.” 
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BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2l8t  uU.,  the  sixth  meet- 
ing of  the  present  session  was  held,  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  announced  the  invitation  from  the 
Mayor  of  Dover  to  hold  the  annual  congress  in 
that  town.  The  invitation  had  heen  accepted. 
Visits  will  be  paid  to  Hythe,  Folkestone, 
Lympne,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
locality  j and  two  days  will  be  spent  at  Canter- 
bury in  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  Association,  the  first  congress  having 
been  held  there  in  1844.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  in  illustration  of  one  of  the  papers, 
exhibited  a contemporary  drawing  of  Win- 
chester Palace,  Southwark,  showing  its  ruins 
after  the  fire  ; also  a Roman  cinerary  urn  found 
in  King-street  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Gwilt  in 
1819.  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  described  an 
Indian  stiletto-scissors  of  very  peculiar  form. 
The  Chairman  exhibited  a fine  collection  of 
antiquities,  principally  from  excavations  in 
London,  the  most  important  being  a Roman  jet 
ring,  with  a cross  and  palm-leaves,  of  Christian 
origin,  found  in  the  Minories ; also  a Roman 
axe-head,  similar  to  those  carried  by  lictors, 
from  Lcadenhall ; and  a fire-arrow,  with  arms 
below  the  dart  for  bolding  in  the  combustibles. 
Mr.  Martin  exhibited  some  Roman  pottery 
found  in  Holborn,  one  being  similar  to  the 
olive  or  honey  pots  used  in  Spain  to  the  present 
day.  A paper  was  then  read  on  “ Roman 
Southwark,”  written  by  Dr.  Rendle.  The 
author  described  the  district,  now  so  densely 
populated,  as  having  been  originally  a huge 
marsh,  on  the  borders  of  which  “ lake  dwell- 
ings” may  have  existed,  their  pile  foundations 
being  not  unfrequently  met  with.  The  embank- 
ments which  have  reclaimed  so  large  a tract  of 
country  were  undoubtedly  Roman  in  their 
origin  ; and,  judging  by  the  number  of  early 
coins  found,  this  work  must  have  been  done 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  that  people.  Roman 
remains,  traces  of  handsome  villas,  mosaic 
pavements,  and  burial-places,  have  been  found 
throughout  Southwark,  particularly  along  the 
probable  lines  of  the  roads.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  Mr.  GwiltLs  map  of  Sonthwark, 
on  which  that  distinguished  antiquary  had 
marked  the  position  of  all  the  finds  noted  by 
him.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close 
by  a discussion  on  the  interesting  paper  on 
” Sign-boards  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,”  by 
Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  read  at  the 
previous  meeting. 


WHAT  IS  A NEW  STREET? 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Works  summoned  the  London  and 
North-Western  liailway  Company,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  840i  Is.,  which  had  been  apportioned 
upon  them  for  making  up  a portion  ol  Scrubb- 
lane,  which  was  declared  to  be  a new  street. 
Mr.  Page  represented  the  Company,  and  said 
It  was  not  a new  street.  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones,  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  was  called  to  prove  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings.  He  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
bcrubb-lane  before  the  year  1856,  at  which  time 
^ere  was  only  one  building  in  that  portion  of  it. 
There  were  now  forty-two  houses  on  the  west  side 
and  twelve  on  the  east.  He  also  stated  that  build- 
mg  was  still  going  on  in  that  portion  of  the  lane. 
Iho  length  of  that  part  for  which  proceedings  were 
taken  was  1,635  yards.  It  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
Wormhqlt  Scrubhs.  Mr.  Besley,  in  explaining  the 
plan,  said  if  there  ever  was  a case  in  which  the 
public  advantage  would  be  subservient  to  that  of 
tho  owners  of  the  land,  it  was  this  one.  In  the 
event  of  the  road  being  made  up,  it  would  lead  to 
Af  of  fhe  land  and  covering  it  with  houses 

-Mr.  bheil  looked  at  the  plan,  and  thought,  from  the 
way  m which  the  houses  were  dotted  about  without 
miy  regularity,  it  was  not  a new  street  at  present. 
He  dismissed  the  summons,  and  ordered  the  Board 
to  pay  Cc.  6s.  costs. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

STRICKLAND  V.  KINGWELL. 

This  case,  which  come  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon,  occupied  the  Court  five  days. 

Mr.  Marten,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  him  Mr.  Nalder;  and  Mr.  Hemming,  Q.C., 
for  the  defendant,  with  him  Mr.  A.  Dawney. 

The  action  was  brought  for  an  injunction  to 
compel  the  removal  of  new  buildings  said  to 
obstruct  the  light  of  the  “ Grapes  ” public- 
house,  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn. 

Mr.  Kettle,  the  co-plaintiff,  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  light. 

Mr.  Fleuret,  public-house  broker,  gave  evi- 


dence of  tbe  value  of  the  premises  at  the 
transfer  in  1877. 

The  following  surveyors — Messrs.  E.  L.  Black- 
buriie,  C.  K.  Bedells  (Lander  & BedeUs),  T. 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  and  Banister  Fletcher — gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  explaining 
tbe  models  and  plans  which  had  been  prepared. 

For  the  defence,  the  defendant,  Mr.  F.  King- 
well,  was  examined,  and  the  following  surveyors 
— Messrs.  Roger  Smith,  Henry  Lovegrove,  Geo. 
Edwards,  F.  Lee,  and  W.  G.  Coldwell. 

The  result  was,  his  Lordship  issued  a man- 
datory injunction  to  pull  down  such  portions 
of  the  buildings  as  obstructed  the  lights  of  the 
plaintiff. 


WORKHOUSES. 

The  Lambeth  Workhouse,  erected  in  1871-2  I 
having  become  insufficient  for  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  the  parish,  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  580  beds,  making  a total  number 
of  1,350  inmates. 

The  building  was  originally  designed  with  a 
view  to  its  extension,  and  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation has,  therefore,  not  been  interfered  with  ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  not  found 
accessary  to  extend  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, but  only  the  wards,  day-rooms,  and 
dining-halls.  The  cost  has  been  £28,000.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  of  2,  East  ludia-avenuc,  is 
the  architect.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this 
was  the  first  workhouse  built  strictly  upon  tlie 
Baviliou  principle,  with  rigid  classification,  the 
able-bodied  being  divided  into  three  classes  for 
each  sex,  each  class  having  its  own  wards,  day- 
rooms,  staircases,  yards,  offices,  and  workshops; 
and  we  understand  that,  since  its  erection,  this 
workhouse  has  been  visited  by  a large  number 
of  other  Boards  of  Guardians  sent  there  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Tbe  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clap- 
ham  Union,  at  their  last  meeting,  instructed 
Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  to  prepare  plans  for  their 
new  workhouse.  Tho  ultimate  accommodation 
is  to  bo  for  1,200  inmates,  provision  for  GOO  to 
be  erected  at  the  present  time. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT  TESTS. 

AN  ASSERTED  OVERSIGHT. 

Sir, — I beg  to  call  attention  to  a most  extra- 
ordinary blunder  that  has  taken  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  testing  of  grates  and  stoves  at 
South  Kensington.  A volume  of  reports  has 
just  been  issued,  an  account  of  which  appears 
in  tbe  Sa7iitary  Record  of  tbe  15th  ult.  Mr. 
Kinncar  Clark,  the  examiner,  states,  in  his 
report,  that  each  test-house  had  a circular 
chimney,  8J  iii.  in  diameter,  which  was  pro- 
longed by  G in.  zinc  jiiping  to  a total  height  of 
25  fc.  Now,  every  practical  man  knows  that 
such  a flue  is  utterly  uufib  for  open  fires  and 
bituminous  fuel,  and  fit  only  for  close  stoves,  to 
bum  gas  or  anthracite  coal. 

Hence  it  is  that  those  modest  contrivances 
for  burning  coal  which  could  be  most  safely 
used  for  a few  hours  with  a 6 in.  pipe,  stand 
highest  in  the  reports  and  in  the  awards,  and 
the  most  successful  contrivances,  when  used 
with  proper  chimneys,  are  simply  nowhere. 

Hence,  also,  is  the  explanation  of  the  remark- 
able inconsistency  which  I e.xplained  in  your 
number  of  January  Gtb. 

The  exhibitors  were  no  parties  to  the  blunder, 
as  the  flues  were  embedded  in  brick-work  and 
could  not  be  seen. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Committee  are  not  entirely  responsible.  They 
adopted  tho  test-houses  and  chimneys  used  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1873.  On  that  occasion 
the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  no 
reports  were  published  and  no  awards  made. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  can  at  last  be  accounted 
for.  I have  not  the  least  idea  who  was  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  mistake,  but  will  only 
say  that  such  a flue  embedded  in  brick  is 
admirably  suitable  for  gas. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  oversight, 
an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  has 
been  incurred  uselessly,  and,  so  far  as  open 
fires  arc  concerned,  tbe  reports  and  awards 
possess  no  value  whatever. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  as 
familiar  as  myself  with  the  subject,  I beg  to 
explain  that  a flue  prolonged  by  a 6 in.  pipe  is 
about  the  same  thing  as  a flue  of  6 in.  in  dia- 
. meter  throughont,  and  that  its  effect  on  all  full- 
I sized  grates  must  be  to  make  them  act  badly  in 
I every  respect,  to  be  most  imperfect  in  combus- 


tion and  in  heating  power,  to  occasion  a concen- 
tration in  the  chimney  of  noxious  products,  and 
to  emit  some  of  these  into  the  testing  room. 
The  smaller  the  contrivance  the  better  it  would 
answer. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee  can  now  do  is  to  test  the  really 
important  grates  with  proper  chimneys. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  and  Dr.  Siemens 
have  both  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the 
testing.  ■ Frederick  Edwards. 


CONDITION  OF  HOUSES  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

Sir, — I can  quite  endorse  tbe  remarks  in  youi' 
article  last  week  on  tho  Sanitary  Condition  of 
Houses  in  the  country,  more  especially  in  remote 
parts.  I knew  only  some  months  since  of  a 
water-closet  immediately  over  a cesspool,  and 
the  covering  over  it  wa-s  left  quite  unsouudfrom 
the  time  of  one  emptying  to  another,  as  the 
local  men  told  me,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  cutting 
up  the  covering  every  time.  In  the  same  house 
another  cesspool  was  at  the  back  door  within  a 
yard;  another  at  one  time  was  outside,  but 
subsequently  to  its  formation  a conservatory  had 
been  built  over  it.  Another  was  in  tbe  stable 
yard,  and  close  alongside  of  it  a rain-water 
tank,  the  water  being  often  used  in  the  kitchen 
owing  to  its  being  so  close  to  it ; otherwise  the 
water  in  general  came  from  a reservoir  suffi- 
ciently high  to  supply  the  upper  stories  of  the 
house. 

; Another  case,  a most  curious  one,  was  a 
small  grocer’s  and  general  stores  in  Kent.  From 
time  to  time  the  family  had  been  ill  and  nothing 
was  suspected,  although  the  water-closet  was 
within  the  thickness  of  tbe  wall  of  the  well, — not 
a spring  well,  either,  but  one  of  the  many 
thought  so,  but  merely  land  surface-water, 
otherwise  rain-water,  filtered  through  tbe  land. 
However,  alongside thiswater-closetand  further 
from  the  well  was  a store  for  paraffin  oil,  and 
one  day  some  got  spilt  and  found  its  way  in  a 
short  time  into  the  well.  Luckily  for  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  the  well  was  at  once,  I 
was  glad  to  hear,  filled  up  and  the  pump  taken 
away,  aud  the  drain  re-laid.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  instances,  some  fatal,  showing  tliat 
no  one  scarcely  thinks  where  the  wastes  go  to 
so  long  as  the  refuse  goes  somewhere. 

F.  Dotting. 


LIGHT  OUT  OF  DIRT. 

Sib, — I am  much  interested  in  your  article 
“Light  out  of  Dirt.”  I made  some  experi- 
ments in  1879  for  the  treatment  of  solid 
garbage  and  sewage,  and  I found  large  volumes 
of  gas  given  off,  which  in  burning  gave  out  a 
powerful  heat  but  not  much  light,  though  after 
its  purification  a brilliant  light  was  obtained 
equal  or  superior  to  gaslight  from  coal.  Tho 
process  would  be  quite  remunerative,  and  I am 
about  to  carry  out  some  works  for  a small  Local 
Board  district  with  the  object  of  solving  that 
hitherto  unsolved  problem, — the  profitable 
utilisation  of  the.sewage, — and  when  in  opera- 
tion shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  particulars. 

E.  Clement  Trapp. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OP 
BUILDINGS. 

Sib, — Being  a constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
and  interesting  journal,  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  mo  to  insert  the  following  comment.s,  referring 
to  some  portions  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Gale  at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
on  tho  16th  uU.,  and  published  in  your  issue  of 
tbe  24th  ult.,  and  headed  “Notes  on  Professional 
Practice.” 

On  perusing  the  paper,  I find  portions  of  it  refer 
to  clerks  of  works.  On  these  points  (being  a prac- 
tical clerk  of  works)  I am  personally  interested,  .and 
would  venture,  with  your  permission,  to  make  a few 
comments,  not  in  a hostile,  but  in  a friendly, 
spirit.  Mr.  Gale  says  the  selection  of  a clerk 
of  works  was  a difficult  point;  for  he  might  prove 
to  be  unreliable  in  many  ways  : he  might 
drink,  or  connive  at  builders’  dishonesty ; or,  if 
honest  and  sober,  he  might  be  iociimpetent  to 
perform  his  duties.  I fear  this  gentleman  has 
been  most  unfortunate  as  regards  his  experience 
with  clerks  of  works,  otherwise  tbs'  trio  of  possi- 
bilities might  be  more  favourable  and  complimentary 
to  clerks  of  works  as  a body.  Mr.  Gale  goes  on  to 
say  (continuing  the  possibilities),  au  energetic  archi- 
tect’s assistant  (junior  pupil  or  otherwise)  might 
make  a very  good  clerk  of  works,  especially  if  gifted 
with  tact  and  business  capacity.  I quite  agree  with 
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Mr.  Gale  that  the  selectioD  of  a (practical,  qaali- 
fiod,  experioacod)  clerk  of  works  is  a difficult 
point  (or  has  been),  but  I cannot  endorse  Lis  view 
that  an  arcbitect’a  assistant  (especially  a junior 
pupil)  is  likely  to  make  a ffood  clerk  of  works,  unless 
ho  has  had  some  practical  experience  iu  one  or 
another  of  tho  mechanical  trades  in  connexion  with 
the  building  trade.  I certainly  should  not  like  to  be 
tho  client  whose  interest  wtis  left  in  charge  of  a 
non-practical  and  inexperienced  junior  pupil  from 
an  architect’s  office. 

The  several  brauebes  of  tbo  building  trade  are 
intricate,  and  require  a lengthened  practical  expe- 
rience to  gain  an  insight  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a clerk  of  works  efficiently 
o the  satisfaction  of  tho  architect  and  tho  client. 
Perhaps  I may  hero  add  (without  being  considered 
nvidious)  that  tho  difficulty  of  selecting  a clerk  of 
works,  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  is  now 
reduced  to  a minimum,  by  the  action  taken  by 
qualified  clerks  of  works  in  forming  an  association, 
the  objects  of  which  are  to  enable  architects  re- 
quiring tho  services  of  a clerk  of  works  to  obtain 
qualified  aud  experienced  men  who  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  having  been  engaged  in  that  capacity  ior 
years,  and  also  to  protect  their  own  interests  being 
assailed  aud  brought  into  disrepute  by  inexperi- 
enced and  unqualified  persons  who  endeavour,  and 
sometimes  obtain,  appointments  which  they  are  no 
more  fit  to  fill  than  a junior  pupil  from  an  architect’s 
office. 

Information  with  reference  to  the  Clerks  of  Works’ 
Association  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  R.  Webster,  SI,  Spring-gardens, 
'Charing-crosB,  London,  S.  W. 

A Member  of  tue  Clerks  op  Works’ 
Association. 


“A  DOCTOR’S  HOUSE,  LEDFORD  PARK.” 

Sir, — Under  the  ubuve  heading,  in  the  JJuilJer  of  3rd 
February  (p.  ISa;,  you  notice  a viBit  of  the  Architectural 
ABSooialicui, — ••  the  lirst  visit  of  the  seasion.  Mr.  E.  J. 
May,  the  architect,  conducted  the  visitors  over  the  house, 
which  had  been  desigued  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Drs.  Drysdaie  and  ll.ayvvard,  at  the  special  wish  of  Dr. 
LOoKj  “a  a residence  for  himself.  Tno  principal  thing 
aimed  at  is  to  produce  a constant  How  of  fresh  aii-  throiiyli 
every  room  in  tho  house,  the  air  being  admitted  to  tne 
basement,  aud  from  thence  to  every  room  in  the  house. 
From  each  room  one  or  more  separate  extrueting  flues  go 
to  a foul-air  chamber  iu  the  roof,  extracted  by  a flue,  which 
passes  up  behind  the  kitchen  lire,  which  provides  the 
suction  power  for  drawing  air  through  tho  whole  house," 
&c.  1 beg  to  inform  Mr.  May,  also  the  three  Doctors,  that 
it  is  not  their  design.  This  principle,  and  the  whole 
arrangement,  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Price,  Lee,  & 
Co.,  9,  Adani-strect,  Adelpbi,  upwards  of  thirty-two  years 
since,  with  success.  I hoped  these  four  genllemen  bad 
honour  enough  in  them  not  to  call  it  their  design,  aud  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  they  informed  the  members  of  the 
society  that  the  design  belongs  to  Messrs.  Price,  Lee,  & Co. 

It  is  better  adapted  for  laigo  public  buildings  than 
private  houses.  Wo  Englishmen  do  not  care  to  give  up 
our  "social  hearths.”  AxchjikctI'S- 


CHELTENHAM  GAS  OFFICES. 

Sib, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directors  of  this  G^s 
Company  have  at  last  made  a selection  of  a builder  to  do 
the  above  work.  They  have  not  deigned  to  give  tho 
general  competitors  any  information  ou  the  subject,  and 
ttltbough  some  of  us  have  by  invitation  practically  sent  no 
less  than  five  tenders  for  the  works,  the  directors  do  not 
iippear  to  have  possessed  gentlemanly  feeling  enough  to 
lender  their  thanks  for  the  trouble  taken  in  the  matter. 

Our  tenders  were  simply  returned  to  us  with  the  curt 
remark  that  they  were  not  accepted.  In  all  my  experience 
this  is  the  most  shabby  treatment  I have  ever  received, 
and  1 find  that  I am  only  expressing  the  feelings  of  others 
who  have  sent  tenders.  William  Jokes. 


SANCTION  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

SiB, — Referring  to  the  paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the 
Civil  aud  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  and  quoted  in 
the  Builder,  ‘‘Tho  Process  of  obtaining  Sanction  for 
Public  Works  in  Great  Britain,"  may  I draw  attention  to 
the  description  given  by  me  in  chap,  i.,  vol.  i.  of  my 
‘‘  Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise.”  a book  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  notice?  Ewing  Maihesok. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Forest  Hill. — Tho  new  Church  of  St.  Panl> 
Forest  Hill,  has  just  been  opened  for  worship. 
It  has  been  built  from  the  desi^s  of  Messrs. 
Herbert  D.  Appleton  and  Edward  W.  Mount- 
ford,  who  were  appointed  joint  architects  after 
a limited  competition.  The  church  stands  upon 
a very  sloping  site,  advantage  of  which  was 
taken  to  form  a Sunday-school  under  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  to  hold  300  children.  The 
committee  stipulated  that  every  sitting  should 
have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  communion  table.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  130  ft.  from  the  pulpit 
to  the  wall  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is 
17  ft.  deep.  The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of 
a nave,  a north  and  south  aisle,  with  apsidal 
chancel.  There  are  four  porches  entering  the 
church  at  the  west  end,  all  of  which  are  screened 
by  inner  lobbies.  The  general  treatment  of  the 


church  is  in  the  thirteenth  century  Gothic 
style,  carried  out  with  moulded  bricks.  The 
original  design  contemplated  a tower  at  the 
west  end  of  tho  church,  but  this  has  not 
been  built,  nor  is  provision  made  for  it. 
Tho  stained  - glass  windows  in  the  chancel 
arc  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  aud 
were  presented  to  tbo  church  by  Mr.  James 
Bissick  and  Mr.  Fielding.  Tho  window  in  tho 
north  aisle,  by  Mr.  Steel,  is  the  gift  of  the 
architects.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Harleyford-road,  Vauxhall. 

Milford,  near  Lyrnington. — A reredos  has 
recently  been  erected  aud  other  works  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  chancel  of  this  church 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  John  Colson  & Son, 
architects,  of  Winchester.  The  reredos,  which  is 
composed  of  various  coloured  marbles,  alabaster, 
and  stone,  consists  of  five  deeply-recessed  panels 
with  moulded  and  crocheted  gablets,  the  centre 
considerably  elevated,  supported  by  clustered 
marble  columns  of  various  colours,  the  centre 
column  of  the  cluster  supporting  central  gablet 
being  of  a spiral  form  executed  in  Rosso  Antico 
marble.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  executed  in 
veined  alabaster  j the  foliage  to  the  capitals, 
spandrels  in  gablets,  bosses,  and  the  figures 
of  angels  at  the  intersections  of  the  gablets, 
being  delicately  carved  in  white  alabaster. 
Tho  central  panel  contains  a vesica  of  inlaid 
Devonshire  marbles,  with  .a  gold  ground  and 
across  of  Penzance  red  serpentine  decorated 
with  Florentine  alabaster,  Chilian  lapis,  agate 
aod  Derbyshire  spar.  The  remaining  panels 
are  filled  with  the  figures  of  the  four  evangelists 
executed  iu  glass  mosaics  by  Mr.  Powell,  of 
London.  Tho  retable  is  in  Devonshire  marble 
moulded,  and  supported  by  Purbeck  marble 
moulded  brackets.  The  lower  part  of  the 
reredos  is  in  Caen  stone,  with  Purbeck  marble 
columns  at  angles.  The  remaining  works  con- 
sist of  new  oak  choir  desks  and  stalls,  oak  ceil- 
ing, encaustic  tile  paving  to  the  sacrarium  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine  and  Poole  ; paving 
to  the  remainder  executed  by  Mr.  Pilley,  a 
local  builder.  The  sacrarium  steps  are  executed 
iu  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  the  step  to  the  altar 
platform  in  polished  Irish  red  marble  by  Mr.  W. 
Earp,  of  Loudon,  who  also  executed  tho  reredos. 
The  reredos  and  work  in  the  sacrarium  has  been 
presented  by  a parishioner,  tho  cost  of  the 
remainder  being  defrayed  by  subscription 
through  the  vicar,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
McDougall. 

Duloe. — A new  reredos  has  just  been  dedi- 
cated iuDulo©  Church,  near  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 
In  18G3  the  church  at  Duloe  was  carefully  re- 
stored, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St. 
Aubyn,  architect,  and  at  the  expense  mainly  of 
the  rector  and  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bewos,  tho 
principal  landowner  in  the  neighboui'hood.  The 
remains  of  the  rood,  and  the  fine  parclose  screen 
on  the  north  side  of  St.  Cuby’s  are  good  speci- 
mens of  carved  oak  of  fifteenth-century  work  ; 
aud  in  the  sculptured  aud  masonry  work  of  the 
Bewes’  Chapel  a striking  similarity  exists  to 
work  in  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  The 
reredos  just  erected  extends  the  full  width  of 
the  east  end,  from  the  north  wall  to  the  south. 
The  main  portion,  immediately  behind  the 
altar,  is  made  altogether  of  polished  alabaster 
and  Cornish  serpentine.  It  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  east  window,  only  cutting  slightly  into 
the  painted  decorations  of  the  latter  with  the 
central  gable.  The  re-table  is  of  moulded  and 
polished  Cornish  serpentine,  beautifully  veined. 
The  central  compartment  contains  a represen- 
tation in  sculpture  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
figures  are  iu  high  relief.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  central  group  are  the  two  side  panels, 
which  are  quietly  diapered.  The  cornice  is 
boldly  moulded  and  carved,  and  tho  whole  work 
is  surmounted  by  a cresting  of  pierced  work. 
The  wings  at  the  north  aud  south  of  tho  reredos 
proper  are,  in  the  maiu,  of  Boer  stone ; their 
columns,  however,  like  those  of  the  central 
part,  are  of  polished  serpentine.  This  reredos 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
Exeter. 

Shirley. — The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  re- 
opened St.  James’s  Church,  Shirley,  Birming- 
ham, after  its  enlargement  and  renovation.  The 
original  building  consisted  of  a nave,  with  small 
side  porches,  tower  (in  which  was  tho  vestry) 
at  one  end,  and  a shallow  recess  or  chancel  at 
the  other  end.  The  funds  at  disposal  being 
limited,  and  the  chief  object  being  to  provide 
more  sittings  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
increasing  local  population,  tho  whole  body  of 
the  church  or  nave  has  had  little  exterior  atten- 
tion, but  internally  the  side  galleries  have  been 


removed,  the  end  gallery  altered  and  adapted 
for  children,  a bold  arch  turned  to  open  up  the 
lower  part  of  tho  tower  to  the  nave,  aud  convert 
what  was  formerly  the  Tosti*y  into  a baptistery. 
The  additions  consist  of  the  erection  at  the  old 
chancelend  (which  has  been  altogether  removed) 
of  large  transepts  and  a well-proportioned  new 
chancel,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  one 
side.  Under  the  vestry  has  been  fixed  a new 
warming  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge. The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the 
end  gallery,  and  reset  up  in  the  new  organ- 
chamber,  after  having  been  repaired  and  set  ia 
order  by  Mr.  Hewins,  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  church,  with  the  new  additions,  is  now  of 
a cruciform  shape,  the  transept  being  con- 
nected mth  the  old  nave  by  a bold  new  moulded 
brick  arch,  of  a span  nearly  equal  to  tho  width 
of  the  old  nave.  The  transepts  are  opened  to 
tho  body  of  the  church  by  arcades  of  two  arches, 
each  springingfrom  carved  wall  corbels,  and  cen- 
trally supported  on  a moulded  brick  pier.  A 
bold  moulded  brick  arcb  also  opens  up  tho 
chancel,  wherein  double  rows  of  seats  on 
either  slide  have  been  provided  for  the 
choir,  ended  on  one  side  by  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  prayer-desk.  Tho  additions 
have  been  built  almost  entirely  of  local  red 
bricks,  neatly  pointed ; Greensill  stone  having 
been  used  for  copings,  tracery,  and  exposed 
weatherings,  and  Codsall  stone  for  the  window- 
sills. The  internal  stone  ■ work,  corbels, 
springers,  &c.,  are  done  in  Corsham  Down  Bath 
stone.  The  new  roof,  which  is  open-timbered 
in  the  interior  and  plastered  and  coloured  be- 
tween the  rafters,  is  covered  wuth  purple  plain 
tiles,  and  is  of  a steeper  and  better  pitch  than 
the  flat  slate  roof  over  the  old  nave.  The 
windows  are  filled  with  cathedral  tinted  glass 
in  lead  lights  (squares  aud  diamonds),  floriated 
pattern  work  being  inserted  in  the  tracery 
heads,  and  hopper  casements  being  employed 
where  necessary  for  air  and  ventilation.  One 
of  tho  transept-lights  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  to 
the  memory  of  certain  deceased  members  of 
the  Terry  family.  The  whole  of  the  additions 
have  been  designed  in  the  Early  English  or 
First  Pointed  stylo  of  Medimval  architecture. 
The  corbels  and  label  terminations,  &c.,  have 
been  carved  by  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham. 
The  cost  of  the  additions  and  improvements 
has  been  about  1,500L  Mr.  John  Cotton,  of 
Birmingham,  was  tho  architect ; and  Messrs. 
Bragg  Brothers,  of  Solihull,  were  the  builders. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 

Sunderland.  — The  Grange  Congregational 
Church,  the  memorial-stone  of  which  was 
recently  laid,  is  really  the  second  half  of  a 
building  designed  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  of  Dar- 
lington, the  first  half  of  which  was  erected  in 
1881,  aud  which  we  described  at  the  time.  Wo 
may,  however,  briefly  note  that  the  portion 
already  built  comprises  schools  ou  a novel  plan, 
forming  half  of  a decagon  externally,  and  in- 
ternally having  class-rooms  ranged  round  .a 
central  room,  from  which  they  are  separated 
during  teaching  hours  by  revolving  shutters, 
but  forming  with  the  central  part  one  room 
when  the  shutters  are  up.  The  church,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  joins  on  in  front  of  the 
above  - named  schools,  making  • one  building 
about  135  ft.  long  externally.  The  front  faces 
Stockton-road,  and  has  on  the  ground-story  three 
doorways,  having  polished  red  gganite  shafts, 
moulded  bases  and  arches,  aud  carved  capitals. 
The  tower  is  at  the  comer  of  Stockton-road  and 
Candlish-terrace,  and  the  tower  is  65  ft.  high, 
designed  in  five  stages,  aud  surmounted  by  a 
spire  rising  to  a height  of  135  ft.  from 
the  causeway  to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The 
side  elevation  to  Candlish-terrace  is  relieved 
by  being  broken  into  parts,  the  comer  having 
an  apsidal  staircase  against  the  tower,  the  end 
portion  next  the  schools  being  arranged  as  a 
transept  with  double  gables,  and  the  portioa 
between,  forming  the  aisles,  being  considerably 
recessed.  The  ridge  of  tho  roof  is  continuous 
in  the  church  and  school,  65  ft.  high  from  the 
ground.  About  the  middle  of  its  length  is  an 
ornamental  “ Flfiche,”  or  turret,  of  oak,  lead, 
and  slate,  rising  to  a height  of  90  ft.  from  the 
ground.  This  turret  is  to  contain  an  apparatus 
for  extracting  the  foul  air  from  the  building. 
The  church  will  consist  of  a nave,  32  ft.  wide, 
separated  from  tho  aisles,  each  10  ft.  wide,  by 
iron  pillars,  in  two  tiers,  supporting  the  side 
galleries  and  main  arcades.  The  pillars  will 
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have  moulded  bases  and  foliated  caps,  and  the 
arches  will  be  of  moulded  woodwork.  From 
the  arcades  rises  a moulded  wagon-headed  roof, 
groined  in  the  lower  portion  between  the 
arcades  and  the  bammor-beama.  This  roof, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  woodwork,  is  to  be  of  best 
pitch  pine  varnished.  On  the  top  of  the  first 
iier  of  pillars  runs,  all  round,  the  gallery  front, 
which  is  of  handsomely-moulded  tracery-work, 
deeply  recessed.  The  seats  are  all  2 ft.  10  in. 
from  front  to  back,  and,  allowing  20  in.  full  for 
each  person,  will  accommodate  025  adults  ; but 
by  an  arrangement  of  seats  to  slide  out  into 
the  gangways  from  the  ends  of  the  fixed  seats, 
1,053  adults  (or  about  1,200  persons,  reckoning 
the  usual  proportion  of  children  and  young 
persons)  can  be  seated  on  special  occasions. 
The  glazing  is  to  be  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in  his  spi^cialiti! o(  “Muffled” 
glass,  with  coloured  “roundels  ” and  “ borders  ” 
in  the  body  of  the  windows,  and  foliated 
designs  in  the  tracery.  The  warming  is  to  be 
by  Weeks  & Co.,  of  Chelsea,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  “ Hydro-Caloric  Coils.”  The 
building  is  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
architect,  Darlington,  and  is  being  carried  out 
under  his  supervision,  assisted  by  Mr.  Biyan  as 
resident  clerk  of  works.  Tho  contractors  for 
the  whole  of  the  works,  except  the  heating  and 
tho  glazing  before  named,  are  Messrs.  Hirst  & 
Sons,  of  Darcy-street,  Sunderland.  The  con- 
tracts, together  amounting  to  about  6,5001., 
which,  added  to  the  cost  of  schools, — about 
-2,5001., — will,  with  professional  and  furnishing 
charges,  make  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  scheme 
not  far  short  of  10,0001.,  exclusive  of  site. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tichhill  Church  {Yo7-kshire). — Tho  large  five- 
light  east  window  of  this  fifteenth-century  church 
has,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Misses  Alderson,  of 
Tickhill,  been  filled  with  painted  glass  in  the 
style  of  that  period.  Tho  lights  are  divided  so 
as  to  allow  of  an  increased  number  of  illustra- 
tions. In  tho  upper  and  larger  range  the  central 
subject,  on  a cerulean  blue  ground,  is  the 
Ascension.  No  canopy  surmounts  this  light, 
but  instead,  there  are  indications  of  the  glory 
into  which  the  Lord  is  ascending ; whereas 
all  the  other  subjects  are  surmounted  by  rich 
and  elaborate  fifteenth-century  canopies.  The 
other  illustrations  on  this  range  are  the  Marriage 
Feast  at  Cana,  Christ  teaching  in  the  Synagogue, 
Christ  sending  forth  his  disciples  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  Christ  blessing  little  children.  Of 
the  five  smaller  compartments  in  tho  lower 
range  the  central  three  are  devoted  to  the  Last 
Supper,  Hanked  by  illustrations  of  tho  Parables 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins.  The  tracery  lights  above  are 
richly  foliated  in  grisaille,  upon  green  and  ruby 
grounds.  Beneath  each  subject  is  an  appropriate 
legend  text ; and  at  foot  of  the  whole  an  orna- 
mented base  and  an  inscription  of  the  donors’ 
names.  The  work  is  rather  special  in  some  of 
its  characteristics,  more  notably  of  colour.  In 
tho  upper  range  the  ground  colours  are  alter- 
nately blue  and  ruby,  whilst  a silvery  white  or 
grisaille  predominates  in  the  treatment  of  the 
figures  and  their  accessories.  In  the  lower 
range,  ruby  on  each  side  fianks  the  central 
blue.  Of  the  canopies,  the  grounds  are  alter- 
nately ruby  and  green,  the  latter  surmounting 
ruby  beneath,  and  ruby  surmounting  blue.  The 
•colours  are  thus  so  opposed  as  to  complement 
each  other  at  once  richly  and  harmoniously, 
yielding,  nevertheless,  to  the  subject  compo- 
sitions, their  due  and  distinct  prominence.  The 
window  is  by  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Lymington.  — A stained-glass  window  has 
recently  been  placed  in  Milford  Church, 
Lymington,  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger.  It  is  a two-light  window,  and  con- 
tains figures  of  Moses  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. The  artists  are  Messrs.  Warrington 
Co. 


Discovery  of  Red  Ruabon  Terra-cotta 
Marl. — An  immense  bed  of  superior  red  marl, 
sixty-four  yards  deep,  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered at  Ruabon,  and,  we  believe,  secured  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Monk  & Newell, 
Liverpool,  who  will  commence  the  manufacture 
■of  terra  cotta,  &c.,  upon  a largo  scale  forth- 
with. We  learn,  too,  that  the  firm  has  taken 
into  partnership  the  well-known  manager  of  the 
Penybont  Works, — “ the  originator  of  Ruabon 
(deep  red)  terra  cotta,” — who  undertakes  the 
practical  management  of  the  business. 


VARIORUM. 

“Thk  Booke  of  Entries  of  the  Pontefract 
Corporation,  1053-1726”  (Pontefract,  Richard 
Holmes),  appears  to  be  tho  oldest  record  of  the 
Pontefract  Corporation  known.  It  has  been 
edited  with  care  and  intelligence  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  includes  much  interesting  matter. 

The  lecture  on  tho  Future  of  Electric 

Lighting,  delivered  by  Mr.  St.  George  Lane- 
Fox  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
has  been  printed  in  a separate  form.  Mr.  Lane- 
Fox  maintains  tho  certainty  that  the  uses  of 
electricity  will  spread,  and  we  agree  with  him  in 
this ; but  holders  of  gas  shares  need  not  be  in 

any  burry  to  sell  them,  for  all  that. Mr.  Bats- 

ford  announces  the  early  publication  of  “A  Com- 
plete Account,  illustrated  by  measured  Drawings, 
of  theBuildings  erected  in  Northamptonshire  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham  between  the  years  1575 
and  1605,  together  with  many  Particulars  con- 
cerning the  Tresham  Family  and  their  Home  at 
Rushton,”  by  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  architect. 

An  article  appears  in  tho  March  number  of 

the  Bibliographer  on  the  “ Book  Prohibitions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,”  which  have  continued  for 
300  years, — from  the  destruction  of  Luther’s 

writings  to  the  present  time. The  Leisure 

ifoitr  thus  instructs  its  readers  what  to  do  in  case 
of  fire  : — “ In  case  of  either  achimney  or  a room 
catching  firo,  tho  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is 
to  exclude  all  draughts  ; for  it  is  certain  that 
tho  slightest  current  of  air  will  increase  the 
force  of  the  fire.  All  the  doors  and  windows 
should  be  shut  at  once,  and  if  the  chimney  be  on 
fire,  a wet  blanket  should  be  immediately 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  mantelpiece,  so  as  to 
exclude  all  draughts  from  the  opening  of  the 
chimney,  and  entirely  cover  the  grate  ; shutting 
the  trap  first  if  possible.  This  will  in  most 
cases  make  the  fire  go  out  by  itself.  You  may 
throw  into  the  grate  a few  handfuls  of  salt. 

, W ater  should  never  be  thrown  down  from  above, 
as  it  spoils  the  carpet  and  furniture  unneces- 
sarily. A very  common  cause  of  fires  will  be 
found  in  the  careless  sweeping  of  the  chimneys, 
the  sweep’s  neglect  of  putting  the  brush  up  out 
of  the  top  of  the  chimney,  thus  leaving  a cake 
or  ceiling  of  soot,  which  either  catches  fire  or 
comes  down  some  night  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. If  the  window  or  bed  curtains  catch 
fire,  beat  them  with  the  thickest  woollen  garment 
you  can  lay  yourhands  upon.  Window-curtains 
can  in  most  cases  he  torn  down  with  a violent 
jerk,  and  this  will  prevent  the  flames  from  extend- 
ing to  the  woodwork  of  the  windows.  In 
escaping  from  a buruinghouse  orroom,  remember 
that  tho  air  nearest  the  floor  is  clearer  than  any, 
and  go  on  your  hands  and  knees  at  once.  A wet 
cloth  tied  over  the  mouth  and  nose  keeps  out 
the  smoke,  will  help  the  breathing,  and  prevent 
suffocation  if  too  much  oppressed.  A wet 
blanket,  or  even  a dry  one  speedily  xised,  will 
extinguish  many  a small  conflagration,  such,  for 
instance,  as  of  an  upset  lamp,  by  excluding  the 
air ; and  will  be  far  more  efficacious  than  water 
thrown  on  for  that  purpose ; its  use  also  prevents 
damage  to  furniture.  When  an  alarm  of  fire  is 
given,  if  in  bed,  wrap  yourself  in  a blanket, 
which  will  form  the  best  protection  for  you  from 
the  chance  of  ignition,  and  endeavour  to  remem- 
ber the  different  exits  from  the  house,  where 
they  are,  and  how  to  reach  them  ; if  you  cannot 
attain  to  any  of  them,  try  to  get  to  a front  room 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible.” 


glistcllaiwa. 

T1i3  Chnrcliyard  of  the  old  parish  church 
of  St.  John,  Bermondsey,  has  been  opened 
as  a recreation-ground,  and  dedicated  to  the 
public  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  officials  and 
a large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church- 
yard, which  is  a very  large  one,  has  been  laid 
out  into  walks  and  flower-beds,  and  the  tomb- 
stones removed  to  a place  of  safety,  and  a 
reference  plan  prepared  showing  the  exact  spot 
from  which  each  stone  was  taken.  An  old 
watchhouse,  situated  at  the  entrauce,  has  been 
transformed  into  a lodge  for  the  caretaker. 

The  Schrol  Board  of  Touington  Higher 
Bnd  have  decided  to  build  a new  school  for 
160  children,  upon  a site  at  Townsend-fold, 
Rawtenstall.  In  a limited  competition,  the 
jJans  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take,  of  29, 
Princess-street,  Manchester,  have  been  selected, 
and  the  work  is  to  he  carried  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Halifax  School  of  Art.--The  prizes  and 
certificates  gained  by  the  students  of  the  Hali- 
fax School  of  Art  during  the  past  year  were 
distribiited  in  the  school  at  the  Mechanics’  Hall. 
Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary,  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
G.  Marchetti,  the  president,  who  had  promised 
to  distribute  tho  prizes,  stating  his  inability  to 
bo  present  on  account  of  indisposition.  Mr. 
Cochrane,  a member  of  tho  committee,  was  then 
voted  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Stopford,  the  head 
master  of  the  school,  gave  a few  particulars  of 
the  examinations  during  the  past  year.  In  the 
second  grade,  forty-nine  papers  had  been  sne- 
cessful,  and  five  prizes  had  been  obtained  for 
papers  mirked  excellent.  There  were  also  four 
certificates  granted  to  students  who  had  passed 
in  all  subjects  in  that  grade.  lu  the  national 
competition  two  Queen’s  prizes  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  ten  third-grade  prizes,  nine  being 
for  subjects  in  design.  Mr.  Stopford  said  that 
in  a school  of  that  character  design  was  a 
very  important  element,  and  he  scarcely  thought 
that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  was  one  calculated  to  develop  de- 
sign. In  connexion  with  their  schools  works  of 
a promiscuous  and  incongruous  kind  were  sent 
up,  on  which  the  students  bad  to  bo  examined 
at  Kensington.  The  student  was  anxious  to  send 
a design  to  Kensington,  but  they  were  placed  at 
a disadvantage  in  not  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  elements  of  ornamentation. 
Ho  had  suggested  to  the  Department  that  they 
should  institute  elementary  examinations  in  the 
schools  in  the  elements  and  principles  of  orna- 
mentation, and  also  in  the  historic  periods.  It 
was  his  intention  during  the  winter  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberal  prize  money  which  the 
president  had  given  them  to  have  examinations 
in  those  subjects.  He  purposed  giving  a series 
of  lectures  during  the  next  term  on  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  ornamentation,  and 
also  upon  the  historic  period  of  ornamenta- 
tion. Mr.  Stopford  then  alluded  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students,  which 
had  made  it  impossible  for  the  students 
to  work  well  in  a room  of  that  size.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane briefly  addressed  the  students  before 
distributing  tho  prizes.  He  agreed  with  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Stopford  with  regard  to 
the  existing  system  at  South  Kensington,  but 
stated  that  within  the  past  few  years  improve- 
ments had  been  made,  but  he  believed  there 
was  room  for  still  further  improvement.  One 
matter  to  which  ho  would  like  to  refer  was 
the  amount  of  time  which  ho  believed  was 
wasted  in  sketching  from  the  round.  He  had 
himself  derived  more  technical  instruction  from 
nature  than  from  sketching  from  tho  round. 
Mr.  Cochrane  then  distributed  the  certificates 
and  prizes  to  the  successful  students. 

Arbitrators  and  Property  Assessments. 
A deputation  has  had  an  interview  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators  to  assess  the  value  of  pro- 
perty to  be  taken  for  public  works.  The 
deputation,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  M.P.,  consisted  of  Mr.  Arnold  Morley, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Whitley,  M.P.  ; Messrs.  Grundy, 
Pattison  and  Talbot,  of  Manchester;  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  (Sharp,  Parkers,  & Co.,  solicitors  to 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations).  It 
was  represented  that  considerable  abuse  had 
grown  up  around  the  present  methods  of  arbi- 
tration, which  were  said  to  be  both  dilatory  and 
expensive,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a similar 
system  in  the  case  of  railways  acquiring  land 
should  be  adopted,  namely,  the  appointment  of 
an  umpire  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  the 
deputation  believed  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  reply,  said 
that  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  tho  abuses 
that  had  grown  up  under  the  present  system  ; 
but,  although  he  doubted  tho  ability,  or  even 
the  propriety,  of  tho  Government  introducing 
a measure  upon  the  subject,  ho  gave  them  bis 
most  cordial  support,  and  would  speak  in  the 
House  in  favour  of  such  a change,  if  such  a 
Bill  should  be  introduced  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Association.  The 
deputation  then  withdrew. 

Peterborougli  Cathedral. — The  first  of  a 
series  of  public  meetings  in  aid  of  tho  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  Restoration  Fund  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor  of  Peterborough.  It  was  announced  that 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  present,  had  con- 
tributed IjOOOZ.  A detailed  statement  was  made 
by  Dr.  Perovnie,  the  dean,  and  resolutions  were 
carried  approving  the  action  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  The  total  subscriptions  amount  to 
11,0001.,  towards  55,0001.  required. 
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Arsejiical  Pigments.— Tho  Foreign  Office 
has,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  addressed  a coramunicatiou  to  itsrepro- 
Bontatives  abroad  desiring  them  to  report  on  the 
existing  legislation  in  Continental  countries  with 
reference  to  the  precautions  and  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles 
in  which  arsenical  pigments  are  employed.  A 
committee,  including  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  Ileisch,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Farqiihar- 
son,  M.P.,  Dr.  Cameron,  II. P.,  Lieut.-General 
Cotton,  C.S.I.,  Hr.  J.  Hogg,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Whittle,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  (chair- 
man), has  been  formed  in  conue.xion  with  the 
Society  for  investigating  the  subject  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning  in  respect  to  the  use  of  arsenical 
pigments,  paperhangings,  dross  fabrics,  and 
other  materials  in  daily  use,  and  their  deleterious 
effects  on  health.  Reports  have  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor 
Ileisch,  F.R.S.,  on  the  medical,  chemical,  and 
sanitary  aspects  of  the  question,  and  a Bill  has 
been  drafted  with  the  object  of  requiring  that 
in  the  case  of  articles  manufactured  with 
arsenical  pigments,  duo  notice  should  bo  given 
to  the  purchaser.  A considerable  body  of 
information  was  laid  before  the  committee, 
showing  that  the  use  of  arsenical  pigments  was 
not  confined,  as  was  popularly  supposed,  to  the 
preparation  of  green  colours,  but  that  numerous 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  had  occurred  in 
families  living  in  rooms  hung  with  mauve,  red, 
fawn,  and  other  coloured  paperhangings,  in 
which  arsenic  was  freely  used,  and  from  which 
arsenical  powders  floated  into  the  air. 

Gas  and  tlie  EUctric  Light.— Tlie  annual 
dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Gas  Institute  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  disposal  of  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chair- 
man proposed  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  Mr. 
M'George,  in  responding,  alluded  to  the  sectional 
e.vhibition8  which  had  been  established  at  the 
Palace,  and  stated  that  from  the  lat  of  January 
up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  palace  bad  considerably  exceeded  the 
number  in  the  corresponding  period,  when  the 
electrical  exhibition  was  going  on.  Sir  J.Douglass, 
in  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  assisting  exhibitors, 
referred  to  the  rivals  which  gas  had  in  mineral 
oil  and  the  electric  light,  and  observed  that, 
great  as  had  been  the  progress  of  gas,  it  bad 
boon  still  more  decided  since  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  light.  Mr.  Denny  Lane  proposed 
the  health  of  the  executive  committee,  and  ob- 
served, after  referring  to  the  progress  of  gas 
and  electricity,  that  there  were  certain  laws  of 
nature  which  could  not  bo  overcome.  Thns,  out 
of  a certain  amount  of  motive  force  more  than 
a given  axnount  of  electricity  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. If  electricity  could  give  better  service 
than  gas,  let  them  welcome  it.  It  bad  certainly 
been  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  the  gas 
industry. 

Proposed  Exhibition  at  Boston,  U.S. — 

The  prospectus  and  rules  which  arc  to  govern 
the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  foreign  arts,  pro- 
ducts, and  manufactures,  to  be  held  at  Poston, 
Massachusetts,  in  September  next,  have  been 
issued.  The  exhibition  is  to  take  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  and  is  to  consist  exclu- 
sively of  foreign  exhibits.  It  will  remain  open 
for  three  month."!.  The  building  in  which  the 
exhibition  will  be  held  is  centrally  located,  and 
of  easy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  has 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  over  half  a million 
dollars,  and  is  constructed  solely  for  exhibition 
purposes.  There  will  bo  no  charge  for  space. 
Medals  and  diplomas  will  be  awarded  to 
exhibitors. 

District  Surveyors’  Pees. — A return  has 
been  issued  by  the  Superintending  Architect  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  George 
Vulliamy.  Compared  with  the  resirlts  of  former 
years,  the  present  abstract  shows  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  works.  In  1850  there  were 
14,65-1  separate  building  operations,  the  fees 
in  respect  of  which  amounted  to  19,9041.;  in 
1881  the  buildings  numbered  29,275,  and  tho 
fees  were  51,3831. 

More  Cards. — S.  Hildesheimer  & Co.,  not 
content  with  their  successful  issue  of  Christmas 
cards,  have  sent  us  a box  containing  a large 
collection  of  Easter  cards,  wedding-cards,  and 
birthday-cards,  not  to  speak  of  valentines,  the 
time  for  which  has  just  now  passed.  We  can 
eay  a good  word  for  these,  as  we  did  for  their 
other  cards. 


The  Lytham  Commissioners  aud  the 
nibble  Scheme.  --  A deputation  from  the 
Lytham  Commissioners  has  had  an  interview 
with  the  Kibble  committee  of  the  Preston 
Corporation,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some 
further  information  with  respect  to  the  effects 
of  the  development  of  the  river,  as  proposed, 
upon  the  foreshore  of  Lytham,  and  the  flow  of 
tho  tide  thereto.  The  deputation  produced  a 
plan  of  the  river,  which  turned  out  to  bo  at 
least  twenty  years  old,  and  in  no  way  repre- 
senting tlie  present  channel  of  the  river,  and  it 
appeared  that  their  study  of  this  old  plan  had 
quite  misled  them.  Of  tho  north  training  wall 
proposed  to  be  erected  by  tho  corporation,  they 
had  an  impression  that  it  would  be  visible  from 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  above  low  water,  whereas  it  will, 
in  fact,  be  2 ft.  below  the  present  sand  bed, 
and  therefore  not  visible  at  any  time.  With 
respect  to  tho  sewage  of  Lytham,  the  com- 
missioners suggested  that  the  Corporation  of 
Preston  should  carry  it  away  for  them,  as  it 
would  not  bo  allowed  to  enter  the  Kibble 
after  its  development,  and  as  the  cost  of  doing 
so  would  only  bo  from  -1,000^  to  5,0001.  To 
this  proposition  the  committee  replied  that . 
Lytham  must  dispose  of  its  own  sewage,  and 
on  no  account  would  it  be  allowed  to  be  turned 
into  tho  river.  Preston  would  also  have  to 
find  some  other  way  of  disposing  of  its  sewage. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Lytham  Commissioners 
have  now  given  up  all  notion  of  opposing  the 
Ribblc  scheme. 

St.  Chad’s  Schools,  Birmingham. — On 
the  5th  ult.  Councillor  Hardman  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  St.  Chad’s  new  schools,  in 
Shadwell-street,  Birmingham.  Hitherto  the 
accommodation  for  the  children  attending  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  at  St.  Chad’s  Hall,  in 
Bath-street,  has  been  very  deficient,  and  as  the 
building  was  also  in  a dilapidated  condition,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  erect  new  schools 
sufficiently  commodious  for  the  requirements  of 
the  district.  A piece  of  land  in  Shadwell- 
street,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  was  acquired, 
and  here  it  is  proposed  to  build  schools  to 
accommodate  700  children.  The  building, 
which  is  to  be  in  tho  Gothic  style,  will  be  95  ft. 
long  and  25  ft.  wide,  and  will  have  a frontage 
to  Shadwell-street  of  66  ft.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  to  be  a large  infants’  schoolroom,  and 
two  class-rooms  ; while  on  the  next  floor  a large 
schoolroom  and  two  class-rooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  girls.  The  boys,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  provided  for  in  a school  farther  along  the 
street.  In  addition  to  the  new  schools,  two 
sacristies,  one  for  the  choir  and  the  other  for 
the  clergy,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  will  now  be 
built.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Cox,  architect.  Temple-street,  Birming- 
ham ; and  the  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Robotbam,  builder.  Great  Francis- 
street,  Birmingham.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  4,500i. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal. The  Standing 

Orders  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  this  Friday  consider  tho  Examiner’s  report 
on  this  Bill.  Over  300  petitions  from  public 
bodies,  chiefly  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheshire,  hut  many  of  them  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  have  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  suspension  of  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  so  that  the  merits  of  the  Bill  may 
be  considered  by  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  petitioners  comprise 
municipal  corporations,  local  boards,  chambers 
of  commerce,  b-ankers,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  ratojiayers  in  the  counties  men- 
tioned. About  200,000  signatures  have  been 
appended  to  the  petitions  presented  to  both 
Houses,  all  of  which  were  obtained  in  less  than 
ten  days.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Examiner  decided  that  the  Standing  ( )rders  had 
not  been  complied  with,  on  the  ground  that 
plans  and  estimates  of  the  proposed  works  for 
the  upper  estuary  of  the  Mersey  had  not  been 
deposited,  the  argument  of  the  promoters  being 
that  they  had  not  taken  this  course  because 
they  were  not  desirous  of  over-riding  the  powers 
of  the  River  Mersey  Conservancy.  The  Pro- 
moters sought  powers  by  their  Bill  to  enter  into 
aiTangemeuts  with  the  Conservancy  to  enable 
that  part  of  the  works  to  be  carried  out  under 
their  authority  and  control. 

A Coutract. — We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Dumford  & Son,  contractors,  of  Bristol,  have 
been  successful  in  securing  the  contract  for 
lowering  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  new  Clyae, 
Highbridge.  About  1,400Z.  is  the  amount  of 
the  contract. 


Safety  in  Theatres. — It  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dixon  Uartland,  M.P.,  to  abolish  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  magis- 
trates as  to  granting  licences  to  theatres, 
music-halls,  &c.,  and  to  place  all  places  of 
amusement  “ under  the  department  ” of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Tho  Bill  for  this  purpose 
directs  the  Home  Secretary  to  frame  regula- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  decency  and  order 
in  these  places,  and  for  insuring  tho  safety  and 
accommodation  of  the  public.  Further,  ho  is 
empowered  to  appoint  inspectors,  whose  duty 
would  he  to  survey  and  continuously  inspect 
all  places  of  amnsemont,  and  reijort  as  to  the 
observation  of  tho  regulations,  and  as  to  tho 
stability  of  structure,  duo  security  against  fire, 
and  facilities  of  ingress  .and  egress. 

Proposed  New  Railway  lo  the  Crystal 
Palace. — At  a meeting  of  residents  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Forost-hill,  it  was  resolved, — 
“That,  considering  tho  large  number  of  in- 
habitants, and  the  continued  growth  of  tho 
population  in  this  district,  whose  business  re- 
quired them  to  have  daily  intercourse  with 
London,  it  is  desirable  that  increased  facilities 
should  be  given  by  railway  accommodation  to  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  tho  proposed 
railway  from  the  Crystal  Palace  by  way  of 
Ladywell,  East  London,  Cannon-street,  and 
Charing-cross,  which  would  open  up  a new 
route,  would  bo  of  great  advantage  in  this 
district,  and  confer  an  immense  boon  upon  many 
thousands  in  London,  who  could  then  more 
easily  and  cheaply  visit  the  Crystal  Palace.” 


TENDERS. 

For  goods  warehouse  at  Strangeways,  near  Hindl^,  for 
the  Wigan  Junction  Railwava,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied 

T.  & R.  Stone,  Newton-le-Willowa  ,..£1,053  0 0 

J.  Preston,  Wigan  1,000  0 0 

J.  Wilson,  Wigan 993  7 6 

A.  Haiighton,  Goffioy 930  0 0 

W.  Winnnrd,  Wigan  976  13  0 

C.  B.  Holmes,  Wigan  (accepted)  ...  970  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  stables  and  coach-house,  Esaei- 
road,  for  Mr,  Wilkinson.  Mr,  W'aiter  J.  N.  Tomlinson 
architect,  35  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  : — 

Crowne  Bros £676  10  0 

W.  T.  Niblett  52J  0 0 

J.  P.  Groomo  600  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  -ISO  0 0 

E.  Henderson  478  0 0 

Dayman  & Co 473  11  C 

W.  F.  Quirk 469  0 0 

J.  Bartram 460  0 0 

W',  Perkins  459  0 0 

Langler  & Piukham 437  0 0 

G.  Howard 436  0 0 

W.  T.  Parsons 431  0 0 

W'.  R,  CubLtt  (accepted)  430  0 0 


For  hall  and  reading-room,  Bermondsey  Now-road.  Mr. 
J.  Cubitt,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Goodchild 
Son 

Dove  Bros £5,285  0 0 

Burman  & Son  6,197  0 0 

Woodward  4,989  0 0 

J.  ik  J.  Greenwood  4,820  0 0 

Shepherd 4,793  0 0 

Higgs  &UiU 4,664  0 0 

Holliday  i Greenwood  4,655  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sou  4,630  0 0 

W.  John.son,  Wandsworth  Common*  4,60)  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  business 
premises  in  Lower  Kennington-Iaue,  for  Mr.W,  C.  Wayre. 


. Baoister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Is'ewstead  

Cannon  & Mullins... 

Burman  & Sons  ,,, 

J iiliun  4 Co 

Starling  

Rice  (accepted) 

I’l-iestly  (too  late).,. 


..£5,620  0 0 
6,434  0 0 
5.442  0 0 
6,320  0 0 
6,22-4  12  10 
4,869  0 0 
4,811  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  n 
Messrs.  Reynolds  & 
architect ; — 

Bennett  

Boyce  

Castle  Bros 

Garrud 

Merritt  & Ashby  . 
Steel  Bros 


3,875 

3,731 

3,633 

3,414 


For  alterations  at  The  Old  Red  Lion,  Konnington  Park- 
road.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Burman  & Sons  (accepted)  £110  0 0 


For  iron  doors,  for  Messrs.  Maple  Sc  Co.,  Tottenham 
court-road.  Mr.  H.  Woodzell.  architect: — 

G.  Baker  & Son £623  0 0 

Cottam&Co 655  0 0 

Lindsay  & Co 637  0 0 

Waygood&Co 506  0 0 

For  hydraulic  lift  and  cranes,  for  Messrs.  Maple  & Co,, 
Tottenhum-court-road.  Mr.  H.  Woodzell,  architect: — 

Smith  & Stevens  £675  0 0 

Turner  Sc  Co 619  16  0 

Waygood&Co 613  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  ofUces  in  Eastcheop.  Mr.  Brown 
architect  ; — 

Foster  £2,376  0 0 

Ellis 2,334  0 0 

G.  Crabb 2,230  0 0 

G.  Watson  (accepted) 2,149  0 0 
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For  roid  and  sewer  works  ou  the  United 
Company’s  Kilburn  House  Estate,  Edgware 
Kilburn  : — 

■Wilkes  & Co £7,959  0 


F.E.  G.  Pound 

J.  Sheppard  

"NV.  Harris  

7,8'2l  0 

7,350  0 

7.140  0 

"W.  J.  Botterill 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall 

Beadli?  Bros 

6,862  0 

6,694  10 

e,57'2  0 

E,  (fe  W.  lies 

Nowell  A Hobson 

J.  Jacksinn 

6.495  0 

6,415  0 

6,222  0 

6.221  0 

Rowlanif  Bros 

C.  Taylor 

6,160  0 

6,10i>  0 

H.  Finnegan  

F.  Colepepet 

C.  Killingbaek  

5!737  8 
5,587  0 

W.  Nicholls  

6, 555  0 

Neave  & Son 6,3i6  0 

G.  Feltou  (accepted)  6,17l>  0 

J.Cardus  1,933  0 


Land 
• road, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  road  and  sewer  works  on  the  United  Land 
Company’s  Hurlincham  Estate,  King's-road,  Fulham ; — 
£1,609  0 0! 


impany  s Hurhri 
J.  Sheppard  . 

J.  Pizzey 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall 

C.  Taylor 

W.  ifarris  ,. 

J.  Jackson  

Nowell  k Robson 

Wilkes  & Co 

"W.  Williams 

J.  Cardus  

J.  Bell... 

W.  Nicholls  

No  name 

Saunders  &Co.  (accepted).., 


1,639 

1,462  0 0 
1,425  0 0 
1,397  0 0 
1,369  6 0 
1,355  17  0 
1,307  0 0 
1,247  13  0 
1,145  0 0 
1,115  0 0 
1.111  0 0 
1,002  1!(  0 
Bll  17  0! 


For  makinp  and  seweriug  certain  roads  on  the  Canu  Hall 
Estate,  titratford,  for  the  Imperial  Property  Investment 
Company  (Limited),  67,  Moorgate-street 


Dunmore £1,370  0 0 

Nicholls  1,371  0 0 

Bloonilield  1,277  0 0 

BeU  1,239  0 0 

Jackson,  Stratford  1,231  0 0 

Jackson,  I^eyton  1,175  0 0 

Pizzey 1,125  0 0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  ...  1,066  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa,  Trinity-rond,  Heme- 
hill.  Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes,  architect,  5,  Westminster- 
chambers.  Victoria-street:— 

Holliday  ic  Greenwood  (accepted)  ...£1,203  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  wsrebonse,  Little 


Orford-strect,  Norwich, 
tect : — 

Wegg  

North  

Will 

HaU 

Hawes 

Downing  & Son 

Youngs  (accepted)  ,, 


Mr.  Edward  Boardinon,  arebi- 

..£1,200  0 0 
..  1,086  0 0 
..  1.076  0 0 
..  1,068  0 0 
..  1,000  0 0 
975  0 0 
935  0 0 


For  a block  of  private  wards,  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  Mr,  Keith  D.  Young,  architect.  Quantities 


by  Mr.  Morgan  H.  Young 

Holland  & Hannen  £2,300  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  2,295  0 0 

G.  S.  Williams  & Sou 2,125  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,087  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,025  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  (accepted)  1,773  0 0 


For  residence,  Crescent-road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Messrs. 
H.  H.  & E.  Cronk,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Barnett,  Shortlands £3,485  0 0 

Kemp,  Aldershott ..  3^246  0 0 

Judd  & Young,  TunhridgeWella 3,235  10  0 

Elwig,  Tunbridge  Wells 3,188  10  0 

Grover,  Tunbridge  Wells  3,180  0 0 

Strange  & Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells 3,087  0 0 

Foster  & Dieksee,  Rugby  2,993  0 0 

Bingham,  Ueadcom 2,987  0 0 

Penn,  Banbury 2,978  19  0 

Swain,  London  2,955  0 0 

Hann  & Co.,  Windsor 2,9»2  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham 2.892  0 0 

Longley,  Crawley . 2,830  0 0 

Wallis  & Clemente,  Maidstone 2,790  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury 2,72^  0 0 

Psramor  & Son,  Margate  2,680  0 0 

Morris,  East  Grinste^  2,660  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  barrrack  buildings  and  quarters, 
comprising  twenty-two  residences,  for  tlio  directors  of  the 
Hertford  Militia  Barracks  Company  (Limited).  Messrs. 
Smith  A Austin,  civil  engineers,  llertford.  Qauulitiea 
supplied 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

J.  Gurlick,  Birmingham  £4,850  £3,620 

Gibbons  * Co.,  Buntingford 4,430  4,970 

Witimott  & Sons.  Bassinghourne  4, <>43  4,375 

Vernon,  Ewens  & Co.,  Cheltenham  ...  3,7' 0 4,350 

Wade  & Edey,  St.  Neot’s 3,750  4,033 

Messrs.  Unmplon,  Hoddesdon  3,372  4,298 

Whitehead  A Jacklin,  Royston  3,400  4,110 

C.  Miskin,  St.  Alban's  3.32)  4.900 

W.  Gray,  Hertford  Heath  (withdrawn)  3,93>  3,250 

fencer,  Atherstone  3,120  4,000 

Eliirs  A Son,  Hertford 3,2'10  3,900 

Rayment  A Sons,  Hertford 3,104  3,935 

0.  E.  Gibbons,  Ipswich 3,160  3.850 

H.  Norris,  Hertford  (accepted) 2,900  3,680 


Accepted  for  water-works  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  of  Toweester,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  John 
Eunson,  engineer 

JE<*ercotr  and  VaJeeSotue. 

T.  Heath.  London  and  Toweester. 

Pipes  and  bend*. 

Firmstono,  Stourbridge. 

Laying  Pipe*. 

Evans,  Wolverhampton. 

Valve*  and  HydrunU. 

The  Glenfield  Company,  Kilmarnock. 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa,  [Knollys-road, 
Slreatham,  for  Mr.  S.  Alderton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes, 
architect,  No.  5,  W'estmjnster-cbarabers,  Victoria-street. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  A.  Williams; — 

Holliday  A Greenwood  £995  0 0 

Hoskins  899  0 0 

Williams 881  0 0 

Gillett  (accepted)  850  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  P.— T.  D,— E.  K.— T.  G.— W.  11.  8.— M',  M.— T.  P.— P,  i B.— 
M.  a 8ou.— H.  F.— R.  il.  P,— S.  4 A.— B.  Bros  — E.  F — J G S 4 
Co.— 1>.  J.  M.  — J-  B.— J.  .M.— J,  H.— ■«■.  4 Co.— All  0!ct  Surveyor  — 
01(1  Clerk  of  Work*.— M.  4 T.— B.  4 I.— D.  J.— 8.  F.  .M.— G.  H.  8.— 
M.  Y.— Practical  Burveynr.— C.  8.  4 C.— T.  W,  A.— H.  W.-F.  E.— 
A.  T.  8.— -1.  0.  K.— H.  L.— Mr.  B.— W.  G.— J.  F.— B.  B.— J.  E.  4 
Sous. — O.  B.  (ahoiild  «end  list  and  auiouuta).— W,  C,  (we  have  already 
given  Mr.  C.’»  etaUment).- E.  R.  (declined).- V.  D.  (we  cannot 
coiiuily).— W.  C.  (Mcears,  Knight  4 Co.).— B,  B.  (coutnu7  to  cuatom). 
— A.  B.  (very  good). 

Oorreapondeiita  ahould  addreaa  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Fubliaber, 

All  atateiueuta  of  facta,  liata  of  tendera,  4c.  muat  be  accompanied 
by  the  aame  and  addreaa  of  the  aender,  not  ue<»aa(ir11y  for  pnbUca- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booka  and  giving 
addreaaet. 

Nora. — The  reaponaibllity  of  ilgned  artlelea,  and  popera  read  at 
public  ineetinge,  reeta,  of  course,  with  the  antbora 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Cathorine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FURADYERTISEMENTS. 

BITUATIOK8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVKRTISEMENTa 

I llnea  (.about  fifty  worda)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

ich  additioaikl  tine  (about  ten  worda) Oa,  6d. 

UB  for  Seriea  of  Trade  AdvertiaeraenU.  alao  for  Special  Adver- 
!ntB  on  trout  i>age,  Comiwtitioua,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publiaber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linee  (about  THIRTY  worda)  orunder 2a.  6d. 

Kacii  additional  line  (about  ten  worda) Oa.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stampa  mutt  not  be  Bent,  but  all  atuall  auma  ahould  be 
remitted  by  Caah  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-offlce,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertisemente  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

..The.  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TE3TI- 
. left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertiaemeuta,  and 
B latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■  THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied  oiBSCT  from  the  Office  to  reaident* 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19e.  per  annum, 
Frui-aid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Fubliaher.  46.  Catberine-atreet.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  00?^, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilitios  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  ■ Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Sta.flb  & 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
5,  Au^stus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  <k  CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (^.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
fordamp  courses,railwayarches,warehou8efloor8, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-at.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MA.NUFACTUBERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

roa  WAEMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Honses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  and  show-rooms  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLEOIOES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


. DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Eucking- 

A • Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

gntish  Museum,  South  Kensmy,on  Muse^,  Royal  Institution,  GuildhaU  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
Hoapita^,  ns  1 utions.  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans*  Work- 
shops. 30,000  m use  m London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Rlnvelopo  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPDIS,  Patentee  and  Mannfactnrer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE.— The  POLTGONAL  KEPLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  POK  AUTISTIC  and  FICTUBE  GALLEB.IES. 

Its  oonstruotiou  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direotioiu 


VoL.  XLIV.  No  1092. 


SATCEDiv,  JUncii  10,  1883. 


C|c  '§ittlhr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

St.  Peter’s  Cburch,  Leipzig  (Double.page  Engraving)  .—Herran  Ang.  Hartel  and  C.  Lipsius,  Architects 

Naworth  Castle  : the  Stanley  Tower.  Eeeent  Additions  (Double-pnge  Engraving)  .—Mr.  C.  J.  Fergnson,  Architect 
American  Planning  and  Construction ; Mills  Buildings,  Xew  York ; Iron  Staircase,  New  Post-office,  Philadelphia., .. 


The  Outlook  in  one  Direction  for  1883 

'■  Les  Eglisea  CiTculftiiea  d'Anglotcrre  " 

Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society 

Kale  of  Floxinan's  Drawings 

JU<li»VRl  Cyiirui 

French  Furaitnre 

Aiohtcology  anil  its  Bearings  upon  Irlah  nffnirs  

Ihi  Architectural  Drawings  : Hoyal  Bcottish  Aouleniy 

The  Imprisoned  Lighthouse  Keepers  

Fooil  for  the  Million  

Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Westminster  - 

The  Design  of  the  Hospl'iil  ajicl  the  Spread  of  Disease  ; 

of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  

The  Gravitation  of  Travel 

The  Students’  Drawings  at  the  Institutcof  Architects  . . 
Competitions 


CONTEN-TS. 

The  Restoration  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh 
Ancient  Greek  Painting. 

■'An  Architect  on  Lawyers  " 

Tim  London  and  Nortli-WciWni  Company’s  New  I3i 

New  Protestant  Church,  Leiprig  !.  !!!!!]”.'  i 

Naworth  Castle  ; Recent  Additions 

American  Planning  and  Construction 

The  National  Gallery 

Abmit  Modem  Design  : Avchltccturai  AasocIatVon  ] . . ! 

Hindrances  ; Leeds  Architectural  Society 

The  Works  of  the  late  HablotK.  Browne 
The  Teaching  at  Art  SclitMda  . . 

Hygiene  in  Dublin  : Heating  and  Lighting 

A Sy»tei“  of  ProtluclDg  Sewage  Manure  

District  Sun’eyors  and  Dangerous  Structures  .. 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London 


The  Ventilators  for  the  District  Railwsy  j;  i 

The  Foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge  33' 

Proposed  Street  Improvements  in  Edinlmrgh  : The  old  fnfl’r- 

niary  Grounds  eo.i 

F.xhil)ltionB 

The  Peabody  Trustees  uid  their  Buildings ! 1 ! . ! i ! 3S* 

Medals  forBuildiug  Successes j;" 

Bale  of  the  Horse  Armoury  Buildings  at  tlie  Tower ' 33'" 

An  Itolo-Sicilion  Channel  Tunnel ] . . ^ ! 3S^ 

Prise  Essay  on  the  Iniprovcinent  of  the  System  of  Dnrestric'ted  • 

Tcniicrs  In  the  Building  Trade  33;; 

London  School  Board  : Architect's  Department  . "Si;; 

The  Wellington  Statue  33t; 

Superintendence  of  Buildings ^8311 

Case  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act : Line  of  Pronl'ige’  33.'; 

Books;  The  History  of  the  Year  (Caaiell,  Pett.-r,  4 Gidplni  ....t83:i 

Miscellanea 


33;i 


The  Outlook  in  One  Direction  for  1883. 

HE  vai-ious  reports 
which,  during  the 
first  fortnight  of 
1883,  were  pub- 
lished as  to 
the  outcome  of 
different  great 
branches  of  agri- 
culture, manufac- 
ture, and  com- 
merce, are  gene- 
rally taken  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  of  a 
promising  charac- 
tei’.  If  there  is 
no  record,  and  as 
little  promise,  of 
any  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds, 
on  the  other  hand 
various  prophecies 
of  ill-omen  have  been,  as  yet,  unfulfilled.  In  one 
special  particular,  indeed,  the  financial  improve- 
ment of  the  country  appears,  for  the  nonce,  to 
suffer  from  its  moral  improvement.  There  appears 
to  ho  the  distinct  proof,  in  the  comparative 
diminution  of  revenue  from  taxes  on  drink,  of  a 
great  increase  in  sobriety.  This  increase  appears 
to  pervade  all  classes,  to  the  disgust  of  the  wine- 
merchant,  who  supplies  luxurious  tables,  no  less 
than  to  that  of  the  man  who  earns  an  unen'viable 
income  from  the  gin-palace.  With  some  igno- 
rance, some  fanaticism,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
some  inconvenience,  has  been  blended  no 
small  degree  of  earnest  self-denial ; and  oven  if 
it  has  to  be  made  up  by  other  impositions,  no 
good  citizen  can  fail  to  rejoice  at  loss  of  revenue 
caused  by  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

Perhaps  the  moat  distinct  lesson  that  can  be 
dra-vra  from  the  critical  state  of  our  national 
business,  at  this  time  of  annual  stock-taking,  is 
to  the  effect  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  'we 
have  plain  'warning  to  make  the  best  of  the 
natural  resources  and  forces  of  the  country,  on 
the  other  hand  'v\’e  have  little  reason  given  us  to 
fear  the  result  of  competition  with  other,  and,  in 
many  respects,  cheaper  countries,  if  this  be 
done.  But  there  is  this  difference,  if  we  compare 
the  actual  state  of  things  with  that  at  the  close 
ef  1872.  Wc  no  longer  have  any  odds  to  give. 
We  may  hold  our  own,  or  even  increase  oiu' 
prosperity,  but  we  shall  only  be  able  to  do  so  by 
a combination  of  intelligence  and  of  resolution. 
While  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
English  workman,  when  he  steadily  does  his 
beat,  can  bear  to  bo  heavily  handicapped  in  his 
rivalry  with  any  other  workmen,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  do  so  unless  bo  knows 
what  is  the  actual  amount  of  the  handicap.  That, 
no  doubt,  varies.  In  many, — or,  at  all  events, 
in  some, — oases  it  is  so  considerable  as  to  drive 
English  labour  at  once  a'nd  for  ever  from  the 


field.  We  may  cite  as  an  instance  and  proof  of 
this  the  case  of  the  Indian  railways  ; becanse  it 
is  one  into  which  none  of  the  complications  that 
come  under  the  use  of  the  word  “capital 
occur.  When  the  Indian  railways  were  first 
completed,  it  was  necessary  to  have  English 
engine-drivers,  stokers,  machinists,  and  work- 
men ill  different  departments.  Bat  the  presence 
of  these  skilled  workmen  was,  in  fact,  the  in- 
stallation of  a technical  school,  and  of  one  by 
which  the  native  workman  was  not  slow  to  pro- 
fit. Year  by  year  more  and  more  of  the  natives 
fitted  themselves  to  replace  any  gaps  left  in  the 
roll  of  the  Englishmen.  And  they  did  this,  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the  rate  of  at  the  most 
an  anna  to  the  English  shilling  (lid.  to  12d.),if 
not  that  of  an  anna  to  the  rupee.  There  has  thus 
been  a steady  decrease  in  the  working  cost  of 
the  Indian  railways,  due  to  the  continually  in- 
creasing proportion  of  low-priced  but  efficient 
labour,  while  during  the  same  time  the  working 
cost  of  the  English  lines  of  railway  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  increasing.  This  la  a weight  of 
handicap  against  which  no  resolution  and  sturdy 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman  can  con- 
tend. Except  in  rare  cases,  the  Indian  railways 
must  bo  regarded  as  a market  once  open  for 
skilled  English  labour,  but  now  almost  entirely 
closed  against  it.  We  might  carry  this  com- 
parison much  further;  but  prefer  to  rely  on 
the  past,  rather  than  to  anticipate  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  above  was  only  just  written  when 
we  observed  a notice  carrying  this  competition 
a step  higher.  Young  Indians,  we  are  told,  are 
sent  to  this  country  for  technical  education  at 
Cooper’s  Hill  College,  and  such  is  their  pro- 
ficiency that  in  a few  years  wo  may  expect  that 
the  engineers,  as  well  as  the  workmen,  of  the 
Indian  railways  will  be  natives  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

The  manufacturers  of  England  are  awaking 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  cost  of  transport, 
whether  of  raw  material  or  of  finished  goods, 
that  they  are  now  being  distanced  by  the 
foreigner,  and  that  it  is  in  this  item  that  the 
greatest  reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  expenses 
of  production.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  in  the  physical  conditions  to  which 
England  owes  so  much  of  herpower  and  wealth, 
— the  great  extent  of  her  coast-line  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  Continental  countries, 
that  her  reserve  of  power  now  lies, — -so  only 
that  she  will  make  use  of  it.  In  the  proportion 
of  our  coast-line  to  the  area  of  our  country  we 
have  an  element  of  wealth  of  which  none  but 
ourselves  can  deprive  us.  Taking  the  area  of 
England  and  W^ales  at  58,351  square  miles,  we 
find  that  the  coast-line  which  bounds  that  area 
is  2,400  miles  in  length,  or  above  4 per  cent,  on 
the  area.  We  have  not  an  exact  account  of  the 
length  of  the  shore  line  of  Prance  at  hand,  bub 
cannot  make  it  come  to  more  than  1,560  miles 
by  measurement  on  the  map.  The  ai'ea  of 
France  is  204,000  square  miles,  which  would 
give  0'7  per  cent.,  instead  of  4 per  cent.,  or  only 


I about  one-sixth  of  the  accessibility  to  foreign 
^ traffic.  In  order  to  be  safe,  let  us  call  it  one- 
sixth.  Then,  if  wo  take  tbo  cost  of  inland 
water  transport  at  three  times  that  of  sea  trans- 
port, and  that  of  railway  transport  at  three 
times  that  of  canal  transport,  we  can  see  what 
a pull  the  English  has  over  the  Trench  manu- 
facturer, if  the  former  makes  the  best  of  his 
position.  On  the  coast,  it  may  bo  said,  all 
countries  are  equal.  But  while  (due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  coast,  and  the 
existence  of  harbours)  this  is  true  as  to  sea- 
borne traffic,  it  is  not  true  as  to  manufactures. 
On  many  parts  of  the  coaat-Iine  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  coal  beds  dip  actually  into  the  sea. 
But  Hons  aud  Yalenciennes,  on  the  west  of  the 
great  coal  basin  of  the  North  of  France,  are 
50  miles  from  the  sea;  anl  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  France  the  coal  necesaarv 
for  manufacture  has  to  be  carried  long  distances 
by  canal.  Thus,  if  our  insular  position  give-- 
us  an  advantage  of  five  to  one,  our  method  of 
competing  with  water  transport  by  railway, 
and  making  up  the  I033  thus  incurred  bv 
charging  heavy  railway  rates  inland,  where  no 
competition  exists,  now  more  than  neutralise^ 
that  great  advantage.  It’  we  make  the  best  of 
oui-  inland  waterways,  the  result  will  be  an 
advantage,  as  compared  to  France,  of  fifteen 
to  tlircc, — or  a gain  as  five  to  one,  in  the  cost 
of  inland  transport. 

The  builder,  the  navigator,  the  excavator,  thr 
bricklayer,  and  the  whole  host  of  trades  thrr 
directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  are  not  to  be  starved  in  188s. 
at  all  events  for  want  of  projects.  Application 
is  made  to  Parliament  to  authorise  the  constroi  - 
tion  of  1,770  miles  of  railway,  at  a cost  oi 
upwards  of  76,500,000h  This  is  at  the  costlv 
rate  of  43,220Z.  per  mile,  or  from  7 to  8 per  cent . 
above  the  average  cost  of  existing  railways  ia 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  one-third  of  thi^. 
length,  or  some  530  miles,  however,  are  tob'' 
constructed  by  existing  companies,  at  a cost  of 
over  53,000i-.  per  mile,  and  the  thirteen  mil- s 
which  the  London  and  North-Western  Railwiiv 
seok  to  add  to  its  system  are  to  cost  2,133,000/,. 
or  the  largo  price  of  164,000/.  per  mile.  It  may 
very  mnch  be  questioned  how  far  the  true 
interests  of  either  the  shareholders  or  customers 
are  to  be  secured  by  works  carried  out  at  such 
disproportionate  cost.  The  railway  companies 
plead,  in  order  to  justify  raising  their  rates, 
that  they  have  laid  out  such  enormous  sums  on 
their  stations  that  no  traffic  will  repay  them 
unless  a special  charge  is  made  for  “terminals.” 
The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany must  either  have  very  firm  faith  in  the 
complaisance  of  Parliament  or  some  as  yet 
undiscovered  justification,  if  the  account  bo 
true  which  speaks  of  the  construction  of  thirteen 
miles,  and  the  increase  of  capital  by  2,133,000/. 
But  wo  apprehend  that  in  this  sum  mast  be 
included  the  cost  of  those  enlargements  of  road- 
way stations  which  we  have  recently  seen  going 
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on  over  tie  -whole  distance  from  London  to 
Manchester. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  then,  in  block,  as  far 
as  accessible  information  will  enable  us,  our 
railway  system  stands  thus  : — 

Miles.  Cspitftl. 

At  the  end  of  1881  18,180  £745,519,000 

Proposed  last  Session..  1,376  81,500,000 

Now  proposed 1,770  76,600,000 

21,326  £903,519,000 

The  figures  of  the  “ Railway  Returns  ” show  a 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  per 
mile,  from  40,6131.  at  the  close  of  1880  to 
42,3071.  for  the  present  date,  supposing  the 
now  lines  to  be  completed  for  the  estimates. 
This  constant  increase  in  cost  per  mile  is 
the  scourge  of  the  English  shareholder.  From 
1867  to  1883  the  increase  has  been  no  less  than 
7,1131.  per  mile,  or  more  than  20  per  cent., 
auiuunting  to  140  millions  of  money.  The 
French  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  which  pay 
5'56  per  cent,  against  4'28  per  cent,  on  the 
English  line.s,  attained  their  maximum  cost 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  actually  cost 
2,8001.  per  mile  less  in  1877  than  they  did  in 
1807.  Wo  fear  that  the  outlay  proposed  for 
1883-84  will  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
contractors  than  to  that  of  the  shareholders. 

London  is  to  have  its  share, — if  Bills  become 
Acts, — of  the  railway  expenditure  for  the  next 
few  years,  3,000,0001.  being  asked  for  in  order 
to  construct  a new  Mid-Metropolitan  railway, 
of  4|-  miles  in  length,  from  Lancaster  Gate, 
Uxbridge-road,  to  the  Minories,  as  well  as  a 
further  sum  of  366,0001.  as  addition  to  the 
authorised  capital  of  the  Charing  Cross  and 
Waterloo  Electric  Railway.  There  is  a matter 
for  very  grave  consideration  as  to  these  urban 
schemes  as  far  as  relates  to  the  value  of  house 
property  in  the  metro2>olis.  That  the  construc- 
tion of  a railway  under  a road  causes  a serious 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  hotises  fronting 
that  road  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue.  Let  those 
who  have  any  doubt  make  a little  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  they  will  return  with  their  doubts  re- 
moved. The  public  welfare  may  demand  such 
a sacrifice.  But  then  the  public,  it  seems  to 
us,  have  small  claim  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
they  may  acquire  at  the  cost  of  the  householder. 
And  when  it  is  not  the  case  of  the  State  coming 
in  to  make  a groat  military  or  commercial 
route,  but  that  of  a private  association  seeking 
Parliamentary  powers  to  make  a lino  in  order 
to  invest  money  at  a profit,  it  does  seem 
that  the  claim  of  the  householder  to  equitable 
compensation  is  nothing  but  simple  honesty. 
Now,  take  as  little  ground  as  possible  for  the 
construction  of  a tunnel,  or,  rather,  of  a sub- 
surface gallery,  and  it  will  amount  to  from  5 
40  G acres  per  mile.  For  miles  this  comes  to 
25  acres.  But  the  Mid- Metropolitan  only  pro- 
pose to  purchase  3i  acres  of  land,  and  the 
quantity  points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  must 
be  for  stations  and  approaches  alone.  On 
what  ground  of  justice  or  honesty  can  this 
•Company  ask  Parliament  for  power  tantamount 
,to  making  them  a present  of  25  acres  of  land, 
taken,  at  their  own  choice,  as  the  crow  flies, 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis?  If 
a mere  wa3*-leaTO  were  required,  as  for  a gas- 
main,  a water-main,  or  a subway  for  the  com- 
munication of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  there  might  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  a moderate  charge.  In  point  of  fact, 
such  way-leaves  are  paid  for  very  handsomely. 
But  such  companies  might  urge  that  the  in- 
convenience that  they  would  cause  would  be 
temporary, — that  the  2>ublic  advantage  would 
■be  enough  to  sanction  a claim,  though  made 
•directlj  in  private  interest, — and  that,  these 
lines  once  laid  dow-n,  no  neighboxir  would  be  the 
wiser  for  this  circumstance,  unless  be  were  told 
■of  it. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a ponderous  loco- 
motive, weighing  42  tons  and  upwards,  pro- 
pelling 100  or  120  tons  of  train,  whirls  along  at 
the  rate  of  fortj’-five  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
nse  of  powerful  breaks  brings  this  vast  mo- 
mentum to  a stop  in  a few  yards  and  a few 
seconds,  the  case  is  very  different.  It  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  explain  to  the  most  stupid 
person  how  near  the  subterranean  railway  came 
to  bis  cellar,  or  to  indicate  to  him  the  hours, — 
or  rather  the  minutes, — at  which  the  trains 
went  by.  Compensation  for  such  disturbance  it 
might  be  hard  duly  to  assess.  But  that  is 
surely  no  reason  for  inflicting  on  the  unfortunate 
ewner  or  occupier  disturbance  of  a very  grave 
kind,  without  any  compensation  at  all. 

We  do  trust,  in  the  interest  first  of  common 


honesty,  and  next  of  urban  architecture,  that 
there  may  be  a resolute  and  organised  accord 
amongst  those  persons  whose  property  is  thus 
unscrupulously  invaded.  We  are  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  prepared  to  offer  any  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability,  on  public  grounds,  of  the 
construction  of  a fourth  east  and  west  railway 
through  London.  Many  elements  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  that  decision 
can  be  properly  made.  And  until  the  Metropo- 
litan District  Railway  carries  a traffic  equal  to 
that  of  the  parallel  (or  opposite  side  of  the  circle) 
metropolitan  line,  we  think  such  an  intermediate 
route  may  probably  be,  at  all  events,  premature. 
But  if  and  when  a new  line  is  demanded  by  the 
public  convenience,  let  it  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
the  promoters,  or  if  needful,  at  that  of  the 
public;  not,  in  gi’cat  part,  at  that  of  the 
innocent  individuals  who  happen  to  have  their 
dwellings  on  the  lino  of  route. 

It  is  a remarkable  and,  wo  may  add,  an  un- 
expectedly hopeful  feature  of  the  menih  for 
the  present  session,  that  ten  Bills,  authorising 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  a million  sterling  on 
forty-nine  miles  of  railway,  are  Irish,  only  about 
a quarter  of  the  caj^ital  being  required  for  ex- 
tensions of  existing  lines. 

Tramways,  again,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
tho  existing  lines  to  exceed  (as  an  average)  a 
five  per  cent,  dividend,  are  not  overlooked.  In 
Birmingham,  Halifax,  Macclesfield,  Portsmouth, 
and  Wakefield,  new  tramways  are  projected, 
while  numerous  extensions  aro  also  proposed. 
Let  all  whom  it  concerns  give  heed  to  tho  i)ro- 
posal  to  lay  tramways  over  Blackfriars  and 
Westminster  bridges.  We  may  not  think  that 
the  plan  is  more  questionable  than  elsewhere, 
but  at  all  events  it  should  not  be  carried  out  by 
surprise.  In  July  last  there  were  444  miles  of 
tramway  open  to  public  use  in  England,  and 
564  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  average  cost 
we  make  to  be  14,G4'J?.  per  mile,  which,  con- 
sidering the  capacity  for  traffic,  is  proportion- 
ately as  high  as  that  of  the  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Together  with  new  railways  and  new  tram- 
ways comes  the  scheme  of  what  is  called  the 
Lancashire  “ plateway,”  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  has  grown  in  about  two  months  from 
36,0001.  to  56,0001.  per  mile.  This  increase  of 
estimate  is  probably  duo  to  tho  fact  that  the 
original  propositions,  when  brought  under  the 
light  of  hostile  criticism,  have  been  looked 
somewhat  more  closely  into,  and  that  the  great 
cost  in  working  which  would  attend  on  the  use 
of  gradients  like  those  of  the  ordinary  high- 
ways has  been  so  far  brought  home  to  the  pro- 
jectors as  to  lead  them  to  reconsider  their  first 
idea  of  dispensing  with  costly  earthworks.  As 
it  is,  in  what  respect  a ” plateway  ” costing 
56,000Z.  per  mile  can  prove  a cheaper  means  of 
communication  than  a railway  costing  40,0001. 
a mile  has  got  to  be  shown.  One  thing  is  sure, 
that  it  will  require  a traffic  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  most  frequented  goods  line  in 
England,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  to  allow 
of  a charge  for  convoying  a ton  for  a mile  lower 
than  ^d.  for  interest  of  money  alone.  When 
working  costs  are  added  to  this,  matters  must 
be  conducted  far  more  economically  than  is  the 
case  on  our  railways  in  general,  for  a ton  of 
goods  to  be  moved  for  less  per  mile  per  ton 
than  l^d.,  paying  only  four  percent,  on  capital. 
In  fact,  under  another  name,  the  scheme  resolves 
itself  into  one  for  making  a costly  line  to  compete 
with  the  five  railways  that  now  share  the  traffic 
of  the  district.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  to 
have  been  so  far  brought  home  to  the  people  of 
Lancashire  that  when  the  time  came  for  the 
examination  of  tho  fuLfilmentof  Standing  Orders 
the  necessary  deposit  of  money  had  not  been 
made  for  the  “ plateway  ” scheme. 


The  Iiate  Edward  Duncan,  Water-colour 
Painter. — The  remaining  works  of  this  eminent 
artist  are  to  be  sold  at  Christie’s,  on  this  Fri- 
day, the  9th,  the  sale  being  continued  on  the 
10th  and  the  12th.  They  consist  principally 
of  sketches  in  water  - colours,  taken  on  the 
spot ; some  sepia  drawings,  and  pencil  sketches ; 
a few  finished  drawings;  and  several  finished 
drawings,  presents  from  friends.  Duncan, 
though  in  the  early  part  of  his  lifo  he  had 
a hard  struggle,  never  had  recourse  to  pot- 
boilers. His  sketches  are  as  true  as  nature, 
carefully  and  patiently  executed,  — scenerj', 
ships,  marine  subjects,  river,  sea,  and  figures, — 
all  equally  good ; and  we  have  no  doubt  will  one 
day  be  as  anxiously  sought  after  as  Cox’s  are 
now. 


“LES  EGLISES  CIRCULAIRES 
D’ANGLETERRE.” 

Under  this  title  we  have  a book  by  a French 
architect,*  which  aims  at  giving  a succinct 
account  of  tho  four  circular  churches  existing 
in  England,  accompanied  by  a brief  summary 
of  the  other  churches  of  this  ty})e  still  existing 
beyond  the  limits  of  France.  The  main  part 
of  the  matter  of  the  book  was  originally  con- 
tributed to  the  annals  of  the  “ Societe  Centrals 
des  Architectes”  of  France. 

We  are  glad  to  find  a member  of  the  pro- 
fession across  the  Channel  giving  attention  to 
the  foiar  especially  English  monuments  of  this 
class,  and  placing  before  French  readers  a good 
though  brief  account  of  them  j more  especially 
as  we  doubt  whether  Continental  architects 
generally  appreciate  tho  peculiar  interest  of 
these  English  examples. 

M.  Chas.  Lucas  gives  plans  of  the  four 
charches  with  which  his  pages  are  princijially 
occupied,  but  no  sections  or  views,  except  oue 
small  interior  perspective  of  tho  Northampton 
church,  which  had  perhaps  been  better  omitted, 
as,  unless  our  memory  of  the  interior  deceives 
us  very  much,  this  conveys  an  incorrect  and 
very  inadequate  idea  of  its  effect.  The  plan  is, 
however,  the  main  point  in  comparing  buildings 
in  reference  to  general  type  of  form  and 
arrangement,  and  the  plans  of  the  four  churches 
specially  referred  to  are  given  on  a large  scale 
and  very  completely. 

It  is  a strange  bib  of  architectural  history  of 
which  these  four  churches  form  a portion.  The 
circular  form  of  building  is  so  seldom  convenient 
for  practical  purposes  that  it  stands  out  as  a 
form  specially  chosen  for  symbolical  or  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  traceable  by  its  marked 
peculiarity  through  every  phase  of  architectural 
history  in  which  it  has  appeared.  And  very 
strange  it  is  to  contemplate  the  manner  in 
which  this  circular  form  of  temple  has  changed 
its  meaning  and  significance,  while  retaining 
through  so  many  arcliitectural  stages  the  same 
main  characteristics  of  fonn  and  plan.  The 
association  of  the  form  with  the  idea  of  a 
monument  or  tomb  seems  to  go  back  nearly  as 
far  as  architectural  history  will  take  us,  chiefly, 
however,  on  tho  Roman  lino  of  descent.  M.  Lucas 
cites  certain  instances  of  Greek  circular  temples, 
including  in  the  list  the  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  a temple,  though  it  has 
the  same  architectural  treatment  on  a small 
scale  which  would  have  been  given  to  a circular 
temple  : its  form  is  probably  due  more  to  artistic 
than  to  any  other  considerations  ; it  was  a good 
and  elegant  shape  for  a little  structure  jmb 
ui>  solely  as  a monument  and  not  for  any 
practical  use.  This,  however,  is  probably  out- 
side the  pedigree  of  the  Templars’  churches,  for 
which  wo  must  go  to  Italy  rather  than  to 
Greece.  From  the  Etruscan  circular  tombs  to 
those  of  Pagan  Rome,  then  to  the  tombs  built 
by  the  Christian  Constantine  on  a nearly  similar 
model,  including  the  one  round  the  supposed  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  which  gave  the  new 
or  Christian  sanctity  to  the  circular  form  ; then 
the  Romanesque  baptistery  churches  carry’  out  ■ 
the  model  further  in  the  architectural  sense. 
And  whilst  there  is  this  architectui’al  descent  . 
from  far-off  Pagan  types  in  the  shape  of  the  ^ 
building,  the  name  of  the  most  prominent  • 
example  in  this  country  is  derived  from  the  > 
principal  saci'ed  building  of  the  old  religion  which  ; 
stands  out  conspicuously  as  auti-Pagan,  and  [ 
which  alone  of  all  ancient  religions  is  regarded  1 
by  many  as  having  a definite  historical  con-  • 
nexion  with  Christianity.  The  knights  quartered  1 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  Crusade  period  had  their  • 
quarters  in  the  Temple  buildings  or  on  the  site  i 
of  them,  and  they  take  the  name  of  their  order  .■ 
thence,  and  give  the  name  in  turn  to  a church  i 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  to  a railway  ■ 
station  in  an  adjoining  tunnel ; and  “ the  3j 
Temple  ” has  now  become  the  name  of  a locality  71 
around  a church  which  derives  its  architectural  ij 
form  originally  from  that  of  a Pagan  tomb,  its  3 
hereditary  sanctity  from  the  supposed  burial-  -i 
place  of  the  Pounder  of  Christianity,  and  its  j 
name  from  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Names  in  3 
their  relation  to  history  are  often  curious,  but  i. 
none,  perhaps,  more  so  than  this.  And  still  !• 
more  curious  is  it  to  reflect  that  the  peculiar’  ij 
sanctity  which,  since  the  time  of  Coastanbine,  :t 
has  attached  to  this  form  of  church,  is  derived  c 


* “Lea  figliaes  circulaires  d’AnRleterro,  pr^o<5dd  de  .• 
Notes  sur  les  Temples  Ronds  do  la  Grece  et  do  Tltalie,  e 
et  sur  I'Egliaa  de  St.  Siipulcre  de  Jorasalem.et  suivides  ;; 
figlises  circulaires  encore  eiistantes.”  Par  Charles  Lucas,  = 
Architecte.  Paris:  Ducher  etCie.,  1832. 
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from  traditions  about  localities  connected  with 
the  crucifixion  and  its  sequel -whicb  were  probably 
pure  assumptions  at  the  outset,  either  totally 
legendary,  or  unsupported  by  a single  shred  of 
historical  evidence.  On  such  strange  and  inade- 
qoate  foundations  was  this  piece  of  architectural 
sentiment  reared. 

The  four  churches  which  arose  out  of  this 
sentiment  in  England,  or  the  only  four  which 
are  preserved  at  least,  present  somewhat  intS' 
resting  varieties  of  detail,  though  on  tho  same 
general  model.  The  Cambridge  example  shows 
the  circular  plan  in  its  simplicity,  both  in  tho 
outer  wall  and  in  tho  interior  arcade.  The 
vaulting  of  the  interior  space,  within  tho 
arcade,  is  a curious  instance  of  tho  naivetd  of 
the  early  Gothic  builders.  It  is  a quadripartite 
vaulting  compartment  ; but  as  the  inter- 
columniationa  faoe  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
building,  and  the  vaulting-ribs  spring  from  the 
piers,  it  is  central  with  nothing  else  in  the 
<lesign,  but  stands  askew  and  quite  independ- 
«eutly.  In  the  Northampton  church  we  have 
♦the  circular  external  wall,  while  the  arcade 
forms  an  octagon,  with  a symmetrical  vault,  of 
which  a rib  springs  from  each  pier.  The 
domical  treatment  of  the  aisle  is,  as  M.  Lucas 
'Observes,  a most  remarkable  feature,  quite  un- 
•Gothic  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  looking 
like  a direct  reminiscence  of  the  original 
Etruscan  interior ; though,  of  course,  the  con- 
struction is  different,  being  a real  arch  instead 
of  tho  Etruscan  sham  arch,  with  its  horizontal 
courses  ; and,  so  far,  a decided  advance  upon  the 
ancient  type,  as  scientific  and  logical  building. 
In  the  Temple  Church  wo  have  got  very  nearly 
towards  pure  Gothic  construction,  with  an 
arcade  of  six-  (not  eight)  shafted  piers,  and  a 
symmetrical  system  of  vaulting.  Our  French 
author  regards  this  building,  not  incorrectly,  as 
peculiarly  adapted  for  tho  display  of  the  pro- 
gress from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  principles. 
Some  persons  in  England  will  hardly  join  in  his 
enthusiasm^in  regard  to  “ les  reparations  qui 
ent  doune  a I’eglise  du  Temple  la  splendeur 
qu’elle  offre  aujourd'hui,”  which,  according  to 
the  French  text,  are  due  to  the  celebrated 
architects,  “ Sidney  Smirke,  Decimus  Burton, 
et  Nath,” — a curious  instance  of  tho  difficulty 
which  French  writers,  even  one  so  well  grounded 
in  English  as  M.  Lucas,  seem  to  find  in  deal- 
ing with  English  names.  Mr.  Smirke  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  building  at  one  time; 
wc  were  not  aware  that  Burton  or  Nash  had 
worked  on  it.  Tho  name  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
the  last  restoring  architect,  should  hardly  have 
been  omitted.  Tho  church  of  Little  Maplc- 
etead  (not  “ Maplested,"  M.  Lucas)  shows  in  its 
cbrcular  portion  the  same  general  scheme  as  the 
Temple, — the  octagon,  with  a six-sided  arcade 
in  the  interior,  but  with  the  addition  of  a choir 
with  an  apsida!  termination.  Mr.  Fergusson 
calls  this  “ a little  St.  Gereon,”  referring  to  the 
celebrated  Cologne  church,  though  the  resem- 
blance, which  is  considerable,  can  hardly  bo 
regarded  as  more  than  accidental. 

Added  to  tho  remarks  upon  the  four  English 
■churches  is  a useful  list,  -with  brief  comments, 
of  the  other  known  circular  churches  of  Europe. 
We  have  to  thank  M.  Lucas  for  a little  book 
which  may  bo  acceptable  to  English  as  well  as 
to  French  readers,  as  furnishing  a succinct 
pax’alk'I  of  the  main  features  of  our  four 
Templar  churches.* 


DUDLEY  GALLERY  ART  SOCIETY. 

^ The  Dudley  Gallery  appears  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  a Society  and  taken  a new  departure, 
which  is  signalised  by  a rather  interesting 
exliibition,  iucluding  the  work  of  one  or  two 
artists  of  ability  with  whom  we  have  not  pre- 
viously been  familiar  there.  Among  these  Mr. 
Eenshall  takes  a good  place  with  works  showing 
•a  rather  varied  range  and  a distinct  and  indU 
yidual  stylo  of  execution.  “Our  Village”  (90) 
la  an  eveniug  scene  iu  twilight,  giving  a group 
of  cottages  and  a church,  with  a meadow  fore- 
ground, pervaded  by  a soft  uncertain  twilight, 
ihe_  effect  of  which  is  very  well  given  in  the 
artist’s  peculiar  manner.  The  same  manner  of 
mmpulation,  in  which  details  of  colour  and 
texture  are  subordinated  to  a broad  and  slightly 
^notonous  effect,  is  exhibited  in  a perfectly 
different  stamp  of  work,  “Behind  the  Bar” 


• It  is  right  to  note  that  the  hook  is  avowedlv  founded 
ttiateniils  afforded  by  John  Britton,  and  ia^edicated 
lus  twomtimato  surviving  friends, 
rrofesBor  Donaldson  and  the  conductor  of  this  journal, 


of  a public-house  (112),  a work  painfully 
tragic  in  its  realisation  of  various  types  of 
bar-haunting  drinkers.  Wo  have  seen  this 
design  in  some  shape  before ; possibly  in  one 
of  tho  “black  and  white”  exhibitions;  it  is 
well  worked  out,  and  might  be  said  to  be  pain' 
fully  true  to  nature.  Among  other  contributors 
whose  works  are  not  too  familiar  is  Mr.  J.  Smart, 
R.S.A.jWbose  two  landscapes,  “ Loch  Lubnaig” 
and  “The  Lachan  Dim”  (158,  172:  both  in 
Perthshire),  are  remarkable  for  truth  of  tono 
and  a broad,  powerful,  and  truly  artistic  style. 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn  has  one  large  work,  "St. 
Paul’s  from  Westminster,  Sunrise  ” (230),  which 
is  a triumph  of  effect  in  light  and  colour  and 
atmosphere,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
successful  of  watercolours  on  a large  scale  that 
we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Mr.  Walter 
Severn’s  “ Close  of  a Summer’s  Day,  Loch 
Lomond”  (365),  is  also  a fine  work,  but  not 
quite  free  from  “ make-up  ” ; the  water  is  some- 
what hard  and  mannered  too.  His  “ Inchlonaig, 
Loch  Lomond  ” (90),  exhibits  masterly  treat- 
ment of  foreground  in  the  shape  of  the  beach 
and  rocks  and  shallow  water,  but  hero  again  the 
main  expanse  of  water  strikes  us  as  artificial  in 
treatment  and  effect.  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Knight’s  two 
views  in  “ Otterton,  Devon  ” (9, 127),  are  excellent 
bits  of  the  picturesque  of  a village  street.  Of  Miss 
Edith  Martineau’s  very  highly-finished  figure 
studios,  the  best  perhaps  is  “ Barberry  ” (46), 
though  not  tho  most  taking  in  sentiment ; but 
the  face  and  neck  are  beautifully  painted,  with 
a conscientious  care  that  courts  the  minutest 
examination.  “ Girl  Feeding  a Poppy,”  by  Miss 
Virginia  Adey  (63),  is  another  piece  of  very 
conscientious  study,  in  this  case  entirely  prosaic, 
which  Miss  klarbiuoau’s  figures  certainly  are 
not.  Mr.  H.  M.  Paget’s  “ Painting  Sketch  for 
Mural  Decoration”  (79)  is  a well-composed  and 
effective  group,  in  which  Painting  is  symbolised 
by  a female  figure  seated  in  the  centre,  flanked 
by  other  figures  on  opposite  sides,  which  seem 
to  represent  sacred  and  profane  art,  or  the  art 
of  the  Church  and  the  studio  respectively. 
Mr.  Melville’s  “ Waiting  an  Audience  with  the 
Pacha”  (252)  is  a clover,  though  rather  too 
sketchy,  drawing,  bearing  the  impress  of  truth- 
fulness of  character  in  the  groups  of  figures  in 
various  degrees  of  grotesque  patience  or  im- 
patience. Mr.  Hemy’s  bright  and  broadly- 
treated  sketches,  of  which  “ Bowling  along  ” is 
the  best,  may  be  contrasted  with  Mr.  Brett’s 
remarkable  little  miniature,  in  which  body 
colour  is  freely  used,  with  great  certainty  of 
handling,  called,  “ East  Coast  of  Sicily,  looking 
towards  Catania.”  Among  various  other  works 
are  somo  good  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
buildings,  eanecinlly  Mr.  H.  Goodwin’s  “Interior 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi”  (74) 
and  Mr.  Melville’s  “ The  Call  to  Prayer, — 
Modern  Mosque,  Bagdad  ” (265),  where  the 
painting  of  the  architecture  is  the  chief  interest 
of  the  work.  The  same  kind  of  interest,  in  a 
simpler  manner,  belongs  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  “ A 
Potter’s  Shop,  Cairo”  (37),  Miss  Forster’s 
“St. George’s  Tombland,  Norwich”  (53),  where 
the  old  church,  with  its  contrast  of  grey  stone 
and  patchings  of  red  brick,  is  beautifully 
painted,  Mr.  Varley’s  “The  Centro  Gate, 
Tetuan,”  (88),  Mr.  Bell’s  “ Old  House  at  Rye  ” 
(323) , Mr.  McDougall’s  “ Old  Cottage,  Nowton-Ie- 
Willows  ” (352),  Mr.  Franz’s  “ Tho  Villa  d’Este” 
(371),  Mr.  Spiers’s  “A  London  Suburb”  (492), 
and  Mr.  Bell’s  “ The  Parade,  Morecambe  ” (524). 
The  last-named  will  bear  very  close  examination. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a better-wrought  piece  of 
topographical  landscape.  There  are  a good 
many  other  good  drawings,  and  the  gallery  will 
probably  bo  all  the  better  for  haviog  got  out  of 
a groove,  in  whicb  its  former  exhibitions  ran  a 
little  too  decidedly.  We  do  not  seo  the  sense 
or  advantage  of  the  new  form  of  catalogue,  with 
nan’ow  longitudinal  pages,  instead  of  upright 
ones  5 it  necessitates  more  turning  over  than  a 
square  form,  and  seems  in  no  respect  more  con- 
venient. 


SALE  OF  FLAXMAN’S  DRAWINGS. 


Assistant  Harbour  Engineer,  Dundee. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Works  Committee  of  tho 
Dundee  Harbonr  Trustees,  held  last  week,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
situation  of  assistant  harbour  engineer  be 
reduced  to  three,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  duly  nominated  and  seconded,  viz.,  Mr. 
M'CiilIoch,  Dundee;  Mr.  Kyle,  Glasgow  ; and 
Mr.  Aytoun,  Fraserburgh  ; and  it  was  agreed  to 
submit  these  three  names  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  on  Monday  last,  when  Mr.  Kyle 
was  elected. 


Co.vsiDERiNG  that  works  of  the  same  class  by 
Flaxinan  have  been  twice  before  sold  in  large 
numbers  at  Christie’s,  it  is  satisfactory  that  in 
the  sale  which  took  place  there  last  week,  the 
largo  collection  of  tho  remaining  sketches  and 
models  belonging  to  the  Denman  family  realised 
fair  prices,  the  total  amounting  to  2,2921. 16s.  6d. 
It  is  gratifying  also  to  seo  that  there  is  still 
appreciation  for  high  sculptural  qualities  in 
England,  although  it  is  a subject  for  great 
regret  that  this  is  not  also  evinced  by  encourage- 
ment to  the  native  sculptors  of  to-day.  Sculp- 
ture has  been  alleged  to  be  dead  in  England ; 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Tliere  is 
plenty  of  talent  in  this  art  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  only  the  due  encouragement  of  it  that  i.s 
dead.  There  is  abundance  of  seed  in  the 
ground  to  produce  vigorous  plants,  of  whicb  the 
nation  would  bo  proud,  but  there  are  no  genial 
showers  or  fostering  sunshine  to  give  it  life. 
Wo  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  higher 
branches  of  this  art,  and  not  of  busts  and 
portrait  sculpture^  for  which  individual  self- 
appreciation and  private  affection  will  always 
afford  some  employment.  There  is  no  Earl  of 
Egromont  now  to  go  round  to  the  studios 
of  tho  chief  sculjitors  to  give  them  simul- 
taneous commissions  for  poetic  works  iu 
a liberal  spirit,  accompanied  with  ample 
remuneration.  The  grand  group  of  Michael 
and  Satan  by  Flaxman  was  one  of  those  thug 
ordered.  Suppose  it  had  to  be  commissioned 
now,  what  chance  would  there  bo  of  its  being 
realised  in  marble  as  it  stands  now  at  Petworth  ? 
Since  the  early  part  of  this  century  tho  pro- 
spects of  sculpture  in  this  country  have  been 
sadly  impaired.  At  that  period  tho  emoluments 
of  the  sculptor  exceeded  those  of  the  painter. 
How  is  it  now  ? Assuredly  more  sculptors  havo 
to  become  bankrupt  than  those  who  make  even 
a competent  income.  The  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  wlio,  by  his  profession,  was  much  brought 
into  communication  ivith  sculptors,  has  left  it 
on  record  that  it  was  so  only  a very  few  years  ago, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  improvement  as  yet. 
Isolated  cases  may  be  brought  forward  in  which 
fair  remuneration  has  been  given  for  sculpture 
of  the  epic  and  poetic  class,  of  which  the 
“ Atlileteaiid  Python”  of  Sii- Frederick  Leighton, 
and  the  “Moment  of  Danger”  by  Mr.  Brock, 
which  were  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the 
Chautrey  Bequest,  ai'e  examples,  but  these  only 
by  their  prominence  exhibit  the  dearth  of  en- 
couragement around.  Moreover,  these  works 
were  purchased  from  tho  legacy  to  art  left  by  a 
sculptor  who  had  made  bis  fortune  by  his  oim, 
now  many  years  ago,  and  were  neither  national 
nor  private  commissions. 

Fortune  has  been  peculiarly  severe  upon 
.sculptors  of  late  years.  The  High  Church 
movement  has  caused  nearly  all  the  memorials 
of  respect  and  affection  in  churches,  which 
formerly  were  executed  in  marble,  to  tako  the 
f«rm  of  painted  windows,  and  thus  the  most 
lucrative  branch  of  sculpture  has  withered  away, 
and  the  ambitious  sculptor  has  no  funds  derived 
from  this  source  to  apply  to  realising  in  marble 
any  of  his  own  poetic  and  cherished  imaginings. 
Every  step  in  sculpture  is  attended  with  expense, 
and  how  can  the  poor  and  perhaps  embarrassed 
student  be  expected  to  got  up  costly  models, 
and  execute  them  in  marble  and  bronze,  to  show 
what  be  can  do  ? If  Flaxman  could  look  down 
on  the  present  state  of  sculpture  here,  be  would 
recognise  no  lack  of  ability  in  its  followers,  but 
a grievous  want  of  encouragement  from  those 
quarters  whence  it  might  be  expected,  and 
especially  from  the  public  funds  of  England 
herself.  There  is  no  European  country  in  which 
the  duo  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches 
of  sculpture  are  neglected  as  they  are  here,  and 
even  from  our  younger  cousins  acro.^s  tho 
Atlantic,  wo  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying,  come 
more  countenance  to  and  payment  for  poetic 
works  of  sculpture  than  from  the  mighty  and  rich 
in  our  own  land.  Wo  have  many  and  largo  schools 
of  art  in  this  country  substantially  supported 
by  extensive  grants  from  our  national  resources. 

In  these  the  study  of  sculpture  is  fostered, 
but  when  fostered  up  to  the  power  of  produc- 
tion, where  is  the  remuneration  to  the  artist  to 
come  from  P The  grub  is  cherished,  but  the 
butterfly  is  starved.  Far  different  is  this  in 
Franco,  where  the  annual  national  grant  for 
education  in  art  is  much  exceeded  by  that  for 
its  production  when  the  student  is  educated. 

The  country  which  produced  Flaxman,  who 
has  now  a world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
highest  spirits  in  art  that  ever  existed,  should 
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not  forget  ttat  ttero  may  be  ” mute  inglorious  ” 
Flaxnians  among  us  now,  whose  poems  in 
marble  may  never  see  the  light  unless  fos- 
tered by  due  encouragement  and  support,  and 
truly  it  appears  to  us  a grave  national  short- 
coming that  the  higher  departments  of  that 
most  noble  and  lasting  art, — sculpture, — should 
have  fallen  into  so  neglected  a condition  in  a 
country  which  is  supposed  to  have  a pecu- 
liar regard  for  what  is  enduring  and  perma- 
nent. 

In  view  of  the  lofty  qualities  of  the  art  of 
Flasman,  these  are  some  of  tho  thoughts 
which  naturally  arise  in  regarding  tho  ex- 
quisite designs  in  the  collections  of  his  works 
which  have  lately  been  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere,  and  those 
which  were  sold  last  week  at  Christie’s, 
various  of  which  we  are  glad  to  see  have  fallen 
into  good  hands,  and  that  some  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Flaxman  was  a moat  kind  Mentor 
and  friend  to  the  young  student,  and  ho  would 
grieve  to  see  how  little  prospect  there  is  for  the 
follower  of  tho  branch  of  art  he  loved,  at  pre- 
sent in  England.  By  the  example  of  his  own 
works,  and  by  tho  admirable  lectures  he  com- 
posed and  delivered,  he  did  his  utmost  to  benefit 
tho  rising  generation  of  sculptors  in  a future 
which  ho  hoped  might  offer  them  a fair  and  full 
field  for  their  energies.  What  would  he  think 
of  it  now  ? 


MEDIiEVAL  CYPRUS. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  has  had  a marvellous 
history,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  tho  Ptolemies,  the  Roman 
Empire,  Medimval  England,  the  Knights 
Templars,  the  Honse  of  Lusignan,  the  Venetian 
Republic,  tho  Turk,  and  now  England  again, 
have  each  in  turn  exercised  lordship  over  this 
beautiful  island, — an  island  -with  so  many 
luxurious  associations  as  well  as  practical 
interest.  In  the  lovely  mythology  of  Greece, 
Cyprus  -was  tho  favourite  homo  of  tho  foam- 
born  daughter  of  tho  sea,  Aphrodito,  -whom 
only  Roman  coarseness  and  crassness  identified 
with  the  goddess  of  venal  love  and  of  prostitu- 
tion, the  Latin  Venus  Vulgivaga.  The  Cyprian 
temples  and  worship  of  Aphrodito  were  famous 
in  the  old  Greek  world,  and  the  half-slang  and 
now  almost  obsolete  adjective,  “Cyprienne” 
was  a vestige  of  the  carnal  associations  of  the 
name.  “ Coiiper,”  again,  is  derived  from 
Knpros,  which,  of  course,  is  the  Greek  form  of 
Cyprus,  and  which  is  perpetuated  in  tho  name 
of  a compound  substanco  well  knouti  to 
chemists, — cupric  acid.  The  actual  or  exact 
connexion  of  tho  words  cypress,  ihe  tree,  and  of 
the  island,  is,  perhaps,  questionable.  But  crape 
is  certainly  a corruption  of  cypress,  as  we  learn 
from  Shakspeare  ; while  Cyprus  wino  was  a 
choice  liquid,  much  appreciated  by  our  ancestors. 
Nor  should  wo  forget  that  Cyprus  has  an 
august  association  with  early  Christian  history, 
since  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle  was  a Cyi)riote. 
Another  ancient  name  for  Cyprus  was  Ceraste, 
from  its  liorn-shaped  promontories,  thoso  of 
Paphos,  Salamis,  Amathus,  and  Cytherea.  The 
same  adjective  reappears  in  the  name  of  those 
horned  and  venomous  serpents,  kuowm  ns 
cerastes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Lucian 
the  Greek  satirist,  by  Lucan,  the  Roman 
poet,  and  also  by  Dante  in  the  “Divine 
Comedy.’’  Another  name,  again,  for  Cyprus 
was  Macaria,  or  the  Blest  Island.  This 
island  is  sixty  miles  distant  from  Syria,  thirty 
from  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  300  from  Alex- 
andria. Cyprus  fell  to  the  arms  of  Selim  11. , 
a Turkish  sultan  who  was  believed,  contrary  to 
his  religion,  to  covet  the  luscious  blood  of  the 
Cyprus  grapes.  On  July  25th,  1570,  the  Turkish 
army  invested  Nicosia.  After  no  less  than 
fifteen  fruitless  assaults,  the  enemy  took  Nicosia 
by  storm  on  the  fatal  September  9th,  of  tho 
same  year.  No  loss  than  15,000  Cypriotes  were 
pnt  to  the  sword;  the  rest  were  made  slaves. 
The  appearance  of  a comet  was  accounted  a 
celestial  presago  of  the  impending  doom  of  this 
bright  island  of  the  Mediterranean.  “ One  ship 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,”  says  Sagredo  in  his 
“Monarchi  Ottomani,”  “which  was  destined  to 
give  joy  to  the  Sultan’s  heart,  contained  a 
precions  freight,  for  on  board  it  were  the  flower 
of  feminine  beauty  from  the  captured  island  in 
the  form  of  marriageable  damsels.  Arnalda  di 
Roca,  a woman  more  worthy  of  a crown  of 
glory  than  of  a victim’s  chains,  and  free  in 
soul,  although  a prisoner  in  tho  body,”  set  fire 
to  the  vessel  which  contained  her,  and  perished 
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in  the  flames  that  also  devoured  her  would-be 
ravishers. 

Nicosia,  which  is  among  tho  chief  cities  of 
Cyprus,  rises  “ from  the  centre  of  the  vast 
plain  of  Mezzarea,  being  distant  twenty-four 
miles  from  tho  sea  on  the  side  of  Salines,  fifteen 
on  that  of  Corines.  It  is  divided  by  tho  river 
Pedeo,  which  is  fed  by  many  neighbouring 
streams  and  crossed  by  various  bridges.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a chain  of  mountains  which  bear 
on  their  crest  tho  mountain  of  Santa  Croce,  the 
highest  of  all,  and  one  of  the  four  [rival] 
Olympi,  each  of  which  claims  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  the  ancient  gods.  It  is  fortified 
by  a wall  of  circuit  with  terrapien  i or  gabions, 
fosses,  and  gates  for  sortie,  and  is  fortified  by 
eleven  hahiardi  reali,  one  of  which  is  called 
Cos^a^^2o.  The  city  is  made  beautiful  by  its 
palaces  in  tho  Italian  manner,  its  piazzas,  its 
monuments,  and  its  churches.  Among  these 
churches  arc  the  greater  Saint  Soifiiia.” 
[“  Saint  Sophia,”  of  course,  being  Christ  Him- 
self, the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God,  and  not 
any  canonised  woman,  or  any  mere  persont/ica- 
iion  of  the  attribute  of  wisdom,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed],  “a  Gothic-Byzantinc 
building,  the  work  of  .Justinian,  and  now  used 
as  a mosque;  and  Sfc.  Dominic,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  princes  and  magnates  of  the 
house  of  Lusiguan,  a race  of  no  common  blood, 
who  numbered  among  their  scions  the  Counts 
of  Roca  and  of  Carpasso,  and  the  Lords  of  Said 
and  of  Suro.” 

Holcna  Palmologa,  a daughter  of  the  tyrant 
of  tho  Morea,  a kind  of  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Italian  podest'’,,  was  the  wife  of  John  II.,  the 
fourteenth  king  of  Cyprus,  1432.  This  fierce- 
hearted  lady  became  jealous  of  Mary  of  Patras, 
tho  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  whole  archi- 
pelago, and  with  whom  the  king  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  caused  her  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
aud  sent  James,  a son  of  the  king  by  poor  Mary, 
to  the  gallows.  She  then  married  her  own 
daughter,  Carlotta,  to  John,  second  son  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  as  her  son-in-lnw  failed 
to  cany  out  her  wishes,  she  contrived  in  1450  to 
poison  him. 

Another  notable  incident  in  the  region  of 
Cyprus  was  “ tho  famous  battle  of  Lopanto,” 
fought  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  of  whose  vic- 
tory several  commemorative  pictures  exist,  “and 
which  was  begun  near  the  rocks  formerly  called 
Echinadi,”  i.e.,  the  Hedgehogs,  “ but  now  named 
Curzolari.  This  battle,  after  prodigies  of  valour, 
ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Turks  on 
tho  Gth  October,  1571,”  a battle  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  the  Christian  cause  to 
be  to  this  day  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  “jnst  a year  after  the  sack  of 
Nicosia  and  the  capture  of  Cyprus.  Tho  news 
of  this  defeat  of  the  onemy,  which  was  a true 
and  solemn  feast  of  rejoicing  throughout 
Europe,  was  sent  with  marvellous  rapidity  by 
Vaniero,  and  reached  Venice  hard  by  the  mid- 
night of  the  same  day The  name  of 

Propetides  was  given  in  classical  antiquity  to 
certain  women  of  the  city  of  Amathos,  who,  for 
having  despised  Aphrodite  and  denied  her 
divinity,  wore  punished  by  the  goddess  by  being 
rendered  insensible  to  honour  or  shame.  . . . 
A Cypriote  legend  tells  us  how  the  mother 
of  Constantine, — St.  Helena, — when  returning 
from  Jerusalem  by  sea,  after  her  discovery  of 
the  True  Cross,  was  tossed  about  in  a terrific 
hurricane  in  tho  Gulf  of  Settaglia,  which  had 
then  an  evil  repute  among  sailors.  Seeing  the 
danger,  St.  Helena  flung  one  of  the  sacred  frag- 
ments into  the  stormy  waters,  and  from  that 
time  henceforth  tho  troubled  sea  became  calm 
aud  navigable.” 

Another  story,  this  timo  a tragic  one,  is  the 
tale  of  the  heroic  and  martyred  Bragadino,  to 
whom  the  Venetians  subsequently  erected  a 
monument.  This  gallant  defender  of  Fnmagoata 
met  with  his  death  in  a manner  which  an  historian 
thus  details : — “ By  order  of  Mostapha,  Mar- 
cantonio  Bragadino  was  conducted  to  the  front 
of  the  Piazza  perfectly  naked,  with  liis  hands 
and  feet  tied  with  cords,  and  his  face  turned  to 
the  column  at  which  they  used  to  chastise 
malefactora.  There,  while  Muatapha  himself 
stood  gazing  at  this  act  of  barbarity,  he  was 
flayed  alivo.  In  the  midst  of  this  hideous 
torment  the  man’s  constancy  and  fortitude 
shone  forth.  He  never  sighed  or  wept.  Com- 
mrting  himself  by  faith  in  God,  and  love  towards 
Christ  his  Saviour,  whose  Holy  name  he  con- 
tinually invoked,  he  lived  until  his  tormentors 
reached  his  middle,  and  then  breaking  forth 
into  Divino  prayers  and  praises,  he  surrendered 
his  unconqnered  spirit  to  Eternal  God,  and  ex- 1 
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changed  mortal  pain  for  an  immortal  and  blessed 
life.  Oiithis,  the  barbaronsconqneror,  not  content 
with  having  beheld  the  hero  with  hia  own  eyes 
lacerated  and  mangled  under  the  executioner’s 
knife,  was  fain  even  to  insult  his  corpse.  He 
fastened  it  to  the  ropes  of  the  flagstaff  on  the 
piazza,  and  tamed  in  wild  beasts  to  mangle  it,” 
aud  then,  with  revolting  details,  “ he  had  the 
remains  carried  in  contempt  through  the  city. 
Finally,  ho  attached  the  remains  to  the  yard- 
arm of  a ship,  and  after  exhibiting  the  hideous 
spectacle  all  along  tho  coasts  of  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  be  brought  it  to  Consfcantiuople,  that  no 
place  might  be  left  which  had  not  witnessed  the 
evidence  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty.” 

For  most  of  the  above  particulars  I am  in- 
debted to  the  Italian  notes  at  the  end  of  tho 
beautiful  poem  called  “ Aruakla  di  Roca,”  which 
was  one  of  the  earlier  literary  efforts  of  that 
accomplished  poet  and  patriot,  Signor  Aleovdo 
Aleardi,  whose  death  was  one  of  tho  greatest 
losses  to  contemporary  Italian  literature. 
Aleardi  was,  perhaps,  tho  greatest  poet  and 
man  of  letters  ivhich  Italy  has  produced  sinco 
the  death  of  Pindemonte  and  Cesare  Cantii, 
and  of  tho  crowning  genius  of  modern  Italian 
poetry,  the  illnstrious  Alfieri. 

n.  Dk  B.  HollIxNGS, 
C.C.C.  Oxon. 


FRENCH  FURNITURE. 

Toe  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  building 
trade  in  Paris  during  the  last  few  years,  and  tlio 
consequent  activity  that  has  been  given  to  its 
many  kindred  industries,  has  had  undoubtedly 
very  much  to  do  with  tho  increase  of  the  ill- 
made  furniture  that  too  frequently  shocks  us  ii» 
the  shop  - windows  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
Parisians.  It  is  not  merely  the  cabinet-makers 
of  tho  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  whose  hasty  aud 
showy  work  is  ever  trying  to  attract  the  world 
of  purchasers,  who  are  to  blame  for  so  much 
veneer  and  surface  work  on  unsound  founda- 
tions, but  tho  producers  of  the  more  expensive 
furniture,  which  makes  so  feeble  an  effort  ti> 
compare  with  the  more  honestly-constructed 
objects  of  tho  past.  With  much  of  the  furni- 
ture that  is  made  in  London  at  present,  tbero 
is  far  less  to  complain  of  than  is  the  case  with 
that  produced  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  It  is,  in- 
deed, but  very  lately  that  Parisian  workmen 
were  complaining  that  England  and  other 
countries  were  interfering  seriously  with  their 
trade  by  their  successful  competition,  and  by 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  work;  aud  we  do 
not  wonder  at  this,  for  as  long  as  Paris  with 
characteristic  complacency  adheres  to  a style 
of  furniture  that  is  calculated  to  please  alone 
those  whose  taste  is  blinded  by  a savage  love  of 
shoddy  splendour,  they  cannot  expect  to  retain 
their  old  celebrity  for  the  sole  possession  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  called  “taste,”  and 
which,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than,  or  rather 
wliich  is,  in  fact,  only  the  result  of,  a knowledge 
of  the  well-studied  efforts  of  past  thinkers  and 
workers  in  the  direction  of  the  beautiful. 

Not  a day  passes  in  Paris  that  the  conmi’'*'- 
saires-priseiu's,  the  auctioneers,  do  not  di8[)03e 
of  hundreds  of  lots  of  modern  furniture  such 
as  would  find,  if  any  purchaser  at  all  in  London, 
those  only  who  were  about  to  famish  a tenth- 
rate  hotel  or  boarding-house,  calculated  iu  the 
mind  of  tho  speculator  to  attract  the  colonial, 
the  Continental,  or  the  uncultivated  American 
stranger,  and  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  critic  in  London, — and  who  nowadays  is  not 
a critic  ? — to  quiz,  or  at  least  to  cavil  at  tho  i 
want  of  tasto  in  tho  furniture  of  our  friends' 
houses,  it  is  safe  to  say  it  would  be  impossible  I 
to  find,  either  in  Belgravia,  Tybiu’nia,  South 
Kensington,  or  Villadom,  any  single  instance  of 
exaggerated  vulgarity  in  furniture  such  as  is : 
commonly  to  be  met  with  iu  self-applanding 
Paris.  When,  as  is  now  and  then  the  case,  we  • 
see  at  an  exhibition  in  the  Palais  de  I’lndnstrie,  i 
or  in  some  expensive  shop  in  tho  neighbourhood  > 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  some  lovely  piece  of  ■ 
artistic  furniture,  in  taste  sufficiently  somul  to  : 
please  our  modern  English  sense  of  right,  it  i 
will  he  found  that  the  object  is  a tour  de  force,  ■. 
tho  design  or  tho  combination  of  some  am-  ' 
bitious  furniture  • maker,  and,  as  is  not  un-c 
commonly  the  case,  the  object  may  in  reality, 
be  nothing  more  than  a very  thorough  restora-  a 
tion  of  some  fine  old  specimen  of  a better  clay,  3 
the  cost  of  which  to  reproduce  would  seriously  1 
frighten  tho  ordinary  purchaser. 

We  hear  a great  deal,  we  have  for  some  timo  i 
heard  a great  deal,  about  how  furniture  and  the  1 
whole  of  our  surroundings  need  not  be  costly  in  i 
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Ol’der  to  be  beautiful,  that  good  forms  cost  no 
more  than  ill-sbai^ecl,  and  so  on ; but  really  good 
furniture,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly costly  luxury.  The  old  Windsor  chair 
theory  is  not  satisfying,  and  picturesque,  useful, 
and  well-constructed  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it 
but  ill  compares  in  comfort  with  a well-cushioned 
fauteuil  or  ordinary  easy-ehair,  a piece  of  fur- 
niture which  we  must  at  least  give  our  French 
friends  the  credit  of  possessing  in  greater 
abundance  than  ourselves. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect,  but  we  fear  the  reflection 
suggests  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  cheap 
furniture  will  never  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
rapidly  growing  luxurious  population,  and  so 
long  as  what  is  cheap  to  one  person  seems  dear 
to  another,  and  what  one  man  can  afford  anothe  r 
cannot,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  regards  the  worth  or  the  worthless- 
ness of  different  kinds  of  fnrniture,  but  the 
costly,  whenever  it  is  the  product  of  skilful  art, 
must  ever  command  the  largest  share  of  our 
respect.  Artists,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  business,  have  at  all 
times  contrived  to  find  their  way  and  to  estab- 
lish their  workshops  near  to  those  markets  that 
supply  the  wealthy  with  the  artistic  additions 
to  their  lives,  and  the  artists  have  at  all  times 
possessed  no  mean  estimate  of  their  own 
services  ; if  the  artists  of  the  past  have  failed 
in  that  commercial  attribute  of  becoming  rich, 
one  element  of  which,  apparently,  consists  in 
carefully  admitting  a certain  amount  of  adulte- 
ration in  some  way  or  other  into  their  work, 
it  cannot  bo  said,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  many  kinds  of  veneer  that  exist  amongst  ns, 
that  there  are  not  in  the  present  day  to  be 
found  great  furniture-makers  who  scorn  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  improper  methods  or 
means  of  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  make 
or  character  of  their  production.  Certainly 
there  are  furniture-makers  in  London,  and 
doubtless  in  many  other  centres  of  industry, 
who,  for  a fair  equivalent,  will  supply  as 
perfectly  well-designed  and  well-made  a piece 
of  furniture  as  ran  be  pointed  to  as  belonging 
to  any  other  peinod  of  art. 

How  is  it  that  throughout  all  the  political 
changes  through  which  France,  but  especially 
Paris,  has  gained  so  unenviable  a reputa- 
tion, “Louis  XVI.”  and  “Louis  Philippe” 
furniture  have  held  their  own  so  firmly  ? The 
furniture,  the  stylo  of  which  can  bo  understood 
when  it  is  described  as  belonging  to  Louis 
Philippe’s  period,  has,  wo  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, never  perfectly  satisfied  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  taste,  yet  it 
seems  thoroughly  to  please  a large  number  of 
French  people,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  who  have 
a desire  to  get  up  an  appearance  that  they 
think  looks  substantial  and  rich  ; it  is,  indeed, 
precisely  the  kind  of  furniture  with  which  we 
should  suppose  an  imperfectly  cultivated  negro 
would  surround  himself  under  the  impi’esaion 
that  he  was  “ doing  the  correct  thing  in 
swelldom.”  But  the  Parisians  for  two  genera- 
tions have  continued,  and  still  continue,  most 
industriously  to  produce  this  style  of  furniture. 
Nor  is  it  the  only  direction  of  manufacture; 
the  Parisian  shop-keepers  have  been  for  a very 
long  time  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  the 
newly-enriched  nations  of  the  world  for  the 
enormous  successes  they  ha  ve  met  with  iu  so 
many  branches  of  their  ornamental  industries. 

As  for  the  furniture  of  the  so-called  “ style 
Louis  Seize,"  like  our  own  Chippendale  and 
other  furnitore  of  the  same  period,  it  possesses 
many  excellent  qualities  that  not  only  entitle 
it  to  our  regard,  but,  we  must  admit,  also  to 
Our  admiration  ; its  beauty  being  of  that  pecu- 
liar order  that  allows  it  to  agree  and  to  bar- 
moniso  with  whatever  sm’roundings  it  may  be 
placed  amongst ; perhaps  also  we  cannot  help 
associating  its  possession  with  the  idea  of  a 
eriod  when  to  be  the  opposite  of  liberal  com- 
ined so  much  that  was  highly  respectable  and 
even  admirable,  when  it  was  a serions  reproach 
to  ho  a tradesman  or  to  be  common-place,  when 
only  the  ruling  few  were  surrounded  by  such 
furniture  as  now  crowds  the  houses  of  all  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  or  to  possess  such 
luxuries. 

Of  course,  the  enormous  prices  that  this  kind 
of  famiturc  commanded  at  the  Hamilton  sale 
astonished  a great  many  people  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  very  exceptional  condi- 
tions under  which  such  work  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  still  more  unacquainted  with  the 
largo  sums  originally  paid,  or  promised  to  be 
paid,  for  the  objects.  "When  we  take  into 
account  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money,  ' 


the  amount  paid  at  Christie’s  was  in  many 
cases  even  less  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
objects,  and  some  sad  stories  are  still  in  exist- 
ence of  how  more  than  one  great  furniture 
maker  of  the  last  century  was,  indeed,  a loser 
by  his  transactions  wfith  his  august  employers. 
Gouthiiire,  as  we  have  shown  in  these  columns, 
died  absolutely  in  pecuniary  trouble  at  a time 
when  very  large  sums  were  duo  to  him  for  the 
work  ho  had  produced  for  his  patrons. 

Of  the  kind  of  French  furniture  that  the 
Jones  bequest  gives  us  so  complete  an  idea,  and 
of  which  we  heard  so  much  at  the  time  of  the 
Hamilton  sale  last  year,  the  Louvre  alone, 
among  many  other  museums,  possesses  more 
than  a hundred  choice  specimens,  all  of  which, 
in  construction,  are  absolutely  perfect,  if  they 
may  be  said  to  be  deficient  in  the  simplicity  of 
design  and  directness  of  purpose,  which  it  has 
been  said,  — and  correctly,  — constitutes  the 
great  element  of  perfect  art.  Disposed  over 
the  many  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  these 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  sort  of  furniture 
that  pleased  our  ancestors  in  the  two  last  cen- 
turies are  exactly  of  the  same  character  as 
those  which  attracted  so  many  Londoners  last 
year  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  col- 
lection, and  if  there  are  few  pieces  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  famous  10,0001.  armoires  of  the 
Hamilton  sale,  it  may  without  doubt  be  said 
that  the  French  Government  possesses  at  the 
Louvre,  at  the  Museum  of  the  Garde  Meixble, 
the  filysce,  and  other  Government  offices, 
numerous  other  specimens  of  work  iu  beauty, 
rarity,  and  costliness  equalling,  and  in  some 
even  exceeding,  any  single  piece  that  was  sold 
last  year  at  Christie’s. 

But  the  present  time  seems  out  of  joint  with 
the  patient  labour  and  slow  processes  through 
wliich  such  objects  arrived  at  completion,  and 
we  veiy  much  fear  that  if  the  manufacturers  of 
to-day  were  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  history 
of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  trade,  they  would  be  scarcely 
encouraged  to  emulate  their  methods.  There 
was  much,  very  much,  in  the  old  rules  and 
traditions  which  regulated  the  laborious  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  workers  in  the  past  that 
had  to  do  with  the  perfection  of  their  work, 
and  when  we  consider  how  much  miserably 
slight  and  ill-considered  work  is  now  produced, 
which,  slight  as  it  is,  will  still  exist  under  some 
conditions  to  disgrace  in  the  future  the  memory 
of  this  period,  and  how  few  ill-made  pieces  of 
furniture  of  preceding  centuries  are  to  be  met 
with,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  some 
very  severe  penalty  should  bo  inflicted  upon  the 
owmers  of  those  shops  and  centres  of  manu- 
facturing industry  from  which  such  ill-made  or 
badly-designed  objects  emanate.  It  is  surely 
no  chimerical  or  high-flown  idea  that  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  of 
faithfully-coustnicted  objects  will  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  bis  competitor  whose  aim  is  merely  to 
make  up  and  sell  the  largest  amount  cf  injured 
raw  material,  whether  it  be  iron,  wood,  silk,  or 
wool,  or  even  itiore  precious  ])roducts  of  nature. 

IIow  is  it,  it  may  ho  asked,  that  the  most 
favoured  portion  of  society, — not  exactly  “ the 
upper  teu  thousand,”  but  the  uppermost  of  the 
upper,  and  very  nearly  all  those  fortunate  i^er- 
sonages  who  have  claims  to  some  degi’oe  of 
certainty  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  a remote 
grandfather, — how  is  it,  we  ask,  notwithstanding 
our  cry  (a  tolerably  old  one),  that  fashion  and 
love  of  change  influence  us  so  much,  that  such 
people  are  unwilling  to  be  surrounded  with  any 
furniture  that  is  not  either  actually  antique  or 
is,  at  least,  fashioned  on  hues  suggested  by  old 
models  ? It  is  not  that  furniture  improves  by 
time  like  a few  good  things  that  a bountiful 
Providence  has  given  to  us,  nor  that  age 
gives  that  peculiar  charm  that  appeals  to  our 
memories  of  the  past,  but  it  is,  it  will  bo  found, 
we  think,  in  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  old 
work,  aucl  the  acqaiaintance  that  possession 
brings  with  it,  shows  us  how  much  entitled  to 
our  respect  are  the  products  of  the  industrious 
periods  in  which  our  old  siirroundings  were 
made,  and  we  find  year  by  year  and  day  by  day 
that  the  thought  and  mind,  the  affection  and  the 
heart,  put  into  the  work  have  an  existence  as 
real  and  as  abiding  as  the  work  of  the  writer, 
the  architect,  the  sculptor,  or  the  painter,  whose 
labours  and  whose  pleasures  crowd  every  nook 
and  corner  of  many  of  our  dwelling-places. 

How  rarely  in  the  present  day  does  the  work- 
man care  to  put  his  heart  or  much  thought, 
beyond  that  of  the  profit,  into  a piece  of  house- 
hold furniture.  How  would  the  manager  of  a 
great  furniture  finn  contrive  to  assess  the  rate 


that  would  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  chairmakor 
who  desired  to  bo  paid  something  additional  for 
his  work  on  the  score  that  he  had  put  his  heart 
into  his  chair  ? We  very  much  fear  that  he 
would  be  ruthlessly  sat  upon,  and  all  such 
claims  bo  thus  crushed  as  altogether  deficient  in 
commercial  soundness. 


ARCH.510L0GY  AND  ITS  BEARINGS 
UPON  IRISH  AFFAIRS. 


It  is  curious  that  when  affairs  in  Ireland  arc 
now  forciug  themselves  so  painfully  on  out- 
attention,  and  occupying  all  the  energies  of 
our  politicians,  it  should  be  found  that  the 
researches  of  archaeology  are  capable  of  throw- 
ing a strong  light  upon  the  question.  The  study 
of  archccology  is  not,  we  are  afraid,  usually 
regarded  by  the  public  at  large  as  tending 
towards  very  practical  aims ; there  are  cases, 
however,  where  its  teachings  may  be  foimd  to 
be  of  the  utmost  utility,  and  this,  we  take  it,  is , 
one  of  these.  Something  more  than  the  too 
often  merely  dilettante  interest  at  present  taken 
in  these  studies  by  the  public,  the  pre.ss,  and 
our  politicians  would,  we  suspect,  singularly 
serve  to  elucidate  many  of  the  questions  in  con- 
nexion with  Irish  affairs  which  are  at  present 
employing  so  seriously  the  attention  of  onr 
rulers. 

How  largely  the  difficulties  of  Egyptian  affairs 
can  alone  be  solved  by  an  acquaintance  with 
arcbteology  and  history  in  their  bearings  on  the 
laws  and  character  of  the  Egyptian  population 
has  long  been  apparent.  It  will  be  found  that 
this  is  the  case  to  an  oven  greater  extent  in  the 
existing  situation  of  Ireland.  Of  this  fact, 
apparently  familiar  to  but  a few  of  the  many 
writers  who  daily  give  us  their  views  on  the 
question, — or,  if  familiar,  never  sufficiently  laid 
stress  upon, — we  were  a few  days  since  forcibly 
reminded,  singularly  enough,  by  an  admirable 
lecture  delivered  in  Paris  by  M.  Bertrand,  the 
able  director  of  the  St.  Germains  Museum,* 
who,  in  his  course  on  National  Archmology 
recently  commenced  at  the  newficoledu  Louvre, 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Celtic  organisation 
of  Ireland  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  bearing  of 
this  subject  on  the  question  of  the  national 
archmology  of  France  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  slight,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
how  purely  Celtic  are  the  origins  of  both  Franco 
and  Ireland, — how  both  countries,  in  the  days 
when  Caesar  invaded  our  cold  North,  existed 
nnder  an  almost  identical  Druidical  religion,  to 
study  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
French  archccologist  to  refer  to  the  existing 
relics  and  traditions  so  numerous  iu  Ireland  and 
almost  totally  disappeared  in  France, — it  can  be 
understood  that  the  connexion  of  the  early 
civilisation  of  Ireland  with  that  of  modern 
France  in  its  origins,  warrants  the  French 
archmologist  in  making  more  than  a mere  passing 
study  of  the  archmology  of  Ireland. 

Where,  however,  the  subject  has  its  direct 
bearings  upon  our  own  sadly  disturbed  rela- 
tions with  the  island  wo  have  so  long  affection- 
ately termed  our  sister,  is  in  the  Celtic  organisa- 
tion of  the  early  Irish  society,  and  with  it,  of 
property  generally,  the  traditions  of  which, 
with  the  ancient  language,  have  been  handed 
down  to  otir  own  days  with  such  tenacity.  A 
better  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  this 
civilisation,  so  singularly  well  defined  in  Ireland 
at  a period  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  planged 
in  a state  of  semi-barbarism,  and  so  different  iu 
spirit  and  character  from  the  conditions  wliich 
now  prevail  over  those  portions  of  Europe  con- 
quered by  Roman  influences,  will,  wo  suspect, 
explain  to  our  rulers  the  very  grea  t difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  have  so  far  en- 
countered in  the  settlement  of  what  we  have 
now  come  to  understand  as  “ Irish  affairs,  and 
which  can  largely  assist  in  pointing  out  to  them 
the  direction  in  which  the  uoedfal  reforms  can 
be  effected. 

With  a country  which,  like  Ireland,  has  been 
less  influenced  by  foreign  invasion  than  perhaps 
any  other  portion  of  Europe, — no  Roman  foot 
was  ever  placed  on  Irish  soil,  and  not  till  the 
twelfth  century  did  the  English  make  a feeble 
appearance  in  the  country, — the  tenacity  of  the 
ancient  traditions  can  thus  be  explained  ; only 
within  a few  weeks  past  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  in  one  of  the  more  important  trials 
held  in  Ireland,  had  to  bo  translated  into 
Eiiglisb,  and  all  familiar  through^  travel  or 
reading  with  the  more  remote  portions  of  tbe 
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country  are  aware  of  the  primitive  character  of 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  Primitive,  however, 
as  are  these  people  they  have  kept  alive  among 
them  the  traditions  of  the  distant  days  when 
not  only  their  country  held  a distinguished 
place  in  the  history  of  learning  and  of  art,  hot 
when  in  still  earlier  days  their  ancestors  were 
ruled  according  to  the  laws  of  a purely  Celtic 
civilisation.  What  the  organisation  of  this 
distant  civilisation  was,  the  Irish  archmologists 
have  done  much  of  late  years  to  tell  us,  but 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  discovered.  All 
iu  any  way  acquainted  with  Ireland  know 
what  a singularly-neglected  and  rich  field  of 
archteological  inquiry  is  afforded  by  the  in- 
numerable ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of  tlio 
country.  To  this  day  the  traditions  of  their 
past  are  far  from  extinct  among  the  peoido  ; 
indeed,  as  has  been  amply  shown,  they  are  the 
cause  of  no  small  share  of  tho  difficulties  our 
home  Government  meets  with  in  Ireland.  The 
Ii'ish  are,  in  fact,  a Celtic  race  with  purely 
Celtic  traditions,  traditions  which  are  still  full  of 
life.  Our  English  rule,  founded  on  an  entirely 
different  set  of  traditions,  finds,  therefore,  the 
utmost  difficulty  iu  gaining  any  hold  on  the 
people  proper.  The  traditions  of  the  original 
Celtic  organisation  of  clans,  each  with  its  chief, 
and  the  laud,  not  belonging  to  any  one  individual, 
but  the  property  of  tlio  whole  tribe,  are,  it  will 
be  seen,  very  different  to  the  traditions  of  our 
feudal  society  when  the  laud  was  in  the  hands 
of  a series  of  absolute  masters  to  whom  all  their 
tenants  were  but  slaves,  to  be  treated  as  their 
lord  pleased.  The  researches  of  arcboeology 
prove  to  us  that  many  of  the  features  of  tho 
original  Celtic  organisation  of  Ireland  lasted 
till  comparatively  recent  days  ; the  memory  of 
the  groat  banquets  in  the  halls  of  Tara,  which 
has  inspired  so  often  tho  muse  of  tho  Irish 
poets  (“  The  harp  that  once  in  Tara’s  halls”  is 
familiar  to  every  one)  has  never  died  out,  and 
the  traditions  of  those  days  will  foster  yet  for 
many  a generation  to  come  the  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence which  iu  reality  constitute  the  chief 
cause  of  difficulty  in  treating  tho  claims  of 
Irt'land. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  lookers  on  see  more 
of  the  game  than  the  players.  Foreign  nations 
are,  with  an  impartiality  which  must  be  absent 
vvith  us.  able  to  look  on  at  the  efforts  of  our 
rulers  to  arrange  Irish  grievances.  The  interest 
of  our  foreign  critics,  however,  is  further  in- 
creased, especially  on  tho  part  of  France,  by 
tho  historical  connexion  which  has  long  been 
known  to  exist,  but  which  tho  archteological 
research  of  the  last  few  years  has  further 
proved,  between  the  races  of  Ireland  and  those 
which  originally  peopled  France,  and,  indeed,  at 
one  period, agreatpartof  Europe.*  Twenty-three 
centuries  ago  the  Celts, — as  recent  archmological 
discoveries  have  abundantly  proved, — occupied, 
not  alone  the  British  Isles,  but  almost  tho.  whole 
of  France,  excepting  tho  southern  portion, 
JSpam,  Belgium,  Holland,  the  west  and  south  of 
Germany,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Austria. 
Now,  in  Ireland,  the  relics  of  this  civilisation 
are  not  only  more  numerous  than  iu  any  other 
portion  of  Europe,  but  the  traiUtions  of  its 
existence  have  remained  in  force  till  a more 
recent  date.  It  is  therefore  to  tho  laugnage 
the  literature,  and  tho  antiquities  of  Ireland 
that  13  devoted,  at  homo  and  abroad,  almost  all 
the  attention  of  the  students  of  Celtic.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  French  commenced  the  Revue 
Ulti'iue,  and  in  187G  a chair  of  Celtic  was 
founded  in  Paris,  at  the  ificole  des  Hatitcs  Etudes 
while,  as  already  stated,  last  year  another  chair 
ot  Leltic  was  instituted  in  tho  College  de 
France.  In  1875  Professor  ‘VVindtsch,— now  at 
Leipzig,  held  the  chair  of  ancient  Irish  Ian- 
guag^  at  the  Strasburg  University,  and  Dublin 
and  Oxford  have  possessed  for  some  years 
cdiairs  of  Celtic. 

Through  these  sources  and  the  kindred 
researches  of  the  archaeologist,  a flood  of 
infonnation  has  of  late  been  poured  on  the 
legendary  existence  of  tho  Druids  and  the 
people  vvhom  they  ruled,  and  on  that  later 
period  of  Irish  history,  when,  amidst  the  gloom 
of  the  Dark  Ages  which  shrouded  Europe  in 
barbaric  twilight,  the  Irish  convents  kept 
brilhantly  alight  the  sacred  torch  of  learning' 
and  of  art ; when  from  its  distant  shores  sallied 
rorth  to  Europe,  not  alone  an  earnest  band  of 
monks  who  have  left  a glorious  name  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  and  the  men  of  letters 
whom  Charlemagne  summoned  to  his  court  to 

fact  which  led  the  French 
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found  the  great  University  of  Paris,  but  when 
in  tho  Irish  cloisters  were  produced  those  ex- 
quisitely illuminated  missals  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  history 
of  Classic  art,  and  the  creations  by  which  its 
traditions  were  handed  down  to  modern  times. 

A more  profound  knowledge  of  the  arche- 
ology of  Ireland  has,  therefore,  its  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Irish  affairs  of  to-day,  and  in  no  way 
could  the  many  cultivated  friends  and  supporters 
of  Ireland  and  Irish  grievances  more  effectually 
recommend  their  cause  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  than  by  aiding  in  every  way  iu  their 
power  to  make  known  to  the  public  the  lessons 
to  be  gained,  the  deductions  to  be  made,  from 
the  researches  of  the  English  and  foreign 
arcbccologisfcs  into  tho  history  of  Irish  civilisa- 
tion in  the  past. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS: 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

Ap.cn  ITECTURE  having  so  recently  been  amply 
illustrated  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  build- 
ings by  the  recent  special  exhibition,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  little 
would  be  left  for  the  following  annual  exhibi- 
tion. In  tho  one  case,  architecture  reigned 
supreme,  but  in  the  other,  where  the  more 
popular  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  step  in, 
it  bolds  a very  subordinate  position,  and  there 
is  little  encouragement  held  out  to  archi- 
tects, either  by  the  Academy  or  the  public  at 
large. 

Mr.  Rowand  Anderson  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  this  feeling  of  apathy  regarding  the  art 
ho  represents  iuto  account  when  he  dissolved 
his  connexion  with  the  Academy,  and,  indeed, 
the  stop  he  has  taken  lias  not  pi'oved  even  a 
seven  days’  wonder,  nor  appears  to  have  excited 
any  interest  whatever  outside  tho  ranks  of  pro- 
fessionals. 

Meagre  as  the  annual  display  of  architectural 
drawings  usually  is,  it  has  this  year  dwindled 
down  to  a mere  fraction.  What  there  is  of  it, 
however,  is  worthy  of  attention,  tho  di-awings 
being  good  and  the  designs  generally  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

The  elevation  of  new  office  for  tho  Bank  of 
Scotland,  George-strect, — Kinnear  & Peddie, — 
if  not  a striking  or  original  composition,  is  a 
pleasing  and  carefully-considered  adaptation  of 
Italian  character  of  the  purest  type.  The 
ground-floor  is  noticeable,  tho  windows  being 
arched,  and  there  are  two  porches  with  deco- 
rated pediments  supported  by  coupled  columns. 
The  windows  on  the  first  floor  have  triangular 
pediments  supported  by  attached  columns,  the 
third-floor  windows  are  square  and  richly 
moulded.  There  is  a deep  foliated  frieze,  and 
bold  projecting  dentilled  cornice,  the  roof  being 
covered  by  large  slate  blocks. 

Much  more  striking,  but  more  amenable  to 
criticism,  is  “The  New  Club  Buildings, 
Glasgow,”  Campbell  Douglas  &,  Sellars.  It  is 
French  Renaissance  iu  style,  and  five  stories  iu 
height,  including  attic  in  Mansard  roof.  The 
basement,  which  is  on  the  ground  level,  is 
subordinated  to  the  superstructure,  bnb  forms  a 
most  important  element  in  the  composition; 
its  most  salient  feature  is  a series  of  oval 
windows,  having  architraves  which  follow  the 
upper  line  of  the  oval.  These  are  flanked  on 
the  right  by  an  arched  and  deeply  recessed 
door,  which  rises  into  the  story  above,  and  to 
the  left  there  is  an  oriel  of  two  stories.  Above 
the  ovals  the  windows  are  clustered  closely, 
being  square-headed,  and  separate  from  each 
other  by  upright  decorated  consoles  ; and  there 
are  light  iron  balconies  to  each  light.  The 
windows  on  the  next  story  are  not  so  closely 
grouped ; they  have  triangular  pediments  and 
atone  balconies,  and  the  space  between  the 
windows  is  richly  carved  with  conventional 
foliage,  which  extends  over  the  pediments  to 
tho  string-course  above. 

This  ornamentation  may  be  considered  as 
overdone,  and  rather  bizarre  in  effect,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  much  of  the  architecture  in 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  is  often 
abundant  in  this  respect. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  Glasgow  Club- 
house is  Mr.  Dick  Peddie’s  “ University  Club, 
Edinburgh.”  Here  Classical  simplicity  and 
refinement  are  aimed  at,  and  an  appropriate 
and  ffignified  result  obtained.  Tho  chief  feature 
of  the  elevation  is  a large  two-storied  semi- 
circular oriel,  which  has  somewhat  the  effect  of 
bait  of  a circular  temple,  attached  to  a street 
ia^ade.  The  building  has  been  in  existence  for 


a number  of  years,  and  is  familiar  to  every 
promenader  in  Princes-street. 

The  “ Mansion  House  of  Southdown,  Caith- 
ness-sbire,”  in  coarse  of  erection  for  Mr. 
Sinclair  Wemyas  (Hippolyte  J.  Blanc),  is  a 
pleasing  adaptation  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  to 
the  requirements  of  stone  construction.  The 
architect  has  been  careful  to  eliminate  the 
more  objectionable  features  of  the  style,  and  to 
retain  only  what  is  really  worthy  of  adaptation. 
Mr.  Blanc  is  equally  felicitousinhis  rendering 
of  the  Scottish  Baronial  stylo  in  a house  in 
course  of  erection  in  Ayrshire. 

Mr.  David  Robertson  seems  to  bo  a favoured 
individual.  For  the  third  or  fourth  time  he  has 
illustrated  ‘‘  Daueville  Park,”  and  each  time  has 
succeeded  in  securing  a place  for  his  drawing. 
If  the  building  in  question  were  at  all  worthy  of 
attention,  this  might  not  call  for  special  remark, 
but  when  a view  of  a commonplace  square 
mansion-house,  with  a pedimented  front,  year 
after  year  finds  a place  when  others  of  more 
importance  are  rejected,  it  is  natural  to  feel 
some  curiosity  as  to  tho  cause  of  this. 

“ The  Lady  Flora  Hastings  Homes,  Colinton,” 
Robert  Rowand  Anderson,  are  designed  in  the 
half-timbered  style,  and  have  a picturesque, 
homely,  and  comfortable  aspect.  These  retreats 
will  form  a charming  addition  to  this  attractive 
ueighboui'hood,  which  is  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Anderson  as  its  guiding  spirit  in  matters 
architectural.  The  place  is  assuming  a cha- 
racter of  its  own,  and  has  the  semblance  of  an 
English  village  built  of  stone  instead  of  brick. 

Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson  has  evidently  aimed  at 
imparting  to  ” The  Tower  of  Free  St.  Leonard’s 
Church,  Perth,”  a distinctively  Scottish  cha- 
racter. The  tower  is  a large  and  massive  one 
at  tho  west  end  of  the  church,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  crown,  in  which  St.  Giles’s, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  pretty  closely  followed. 

*■  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Carrubber’s- 
close,  J effrey  - street,  Edinburgh”  (Hay  & 
Henderson),  is  a good  rendering  of  the  Early 
English  style  adapted  to  a rather  difficult  site. 
The  surrounding  buildings  are  lofty,  and  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  towards  the  street ; the 
entrances  are  placed  on  the  higher  level  from 
the  adjoining  closes,  and  the  elevation  towai'ds 
the  street  is  of  two  stories,  the  lower  being 
utilised  for  vestry  and  school  with  the  chancel 
over.  Tho  chancel  consists  of  two  bays  with  a 
clearstory,  having  double  dwarf  traceried  win- 
dows ; the  east  end  has  three  deeply -moulded 
lancets,  and  over  the  chancel  arch  there  is  a 
stone  bell-turret.  The  body  of  the  church  is  a 
simple  parallelogram  lighted  by  splayed  lancets, 
but  this  part  of  the  building  will  be  out  of  sight 
when  the  street  is  completed.  “ The  Normand 
Memorial  Hall,  Dysart”  (Robert  Rowand 
Anderson),  is  a small  and  neatly-proportioned 
building  (apparently  a double  cube)  after  the 
Adams  manner.  A on  the  roof,  and  a pro-  • 
jection  at  one  end  like  a shallow  chancel,  give  : 
it  tho  likeness  of  a Nonconformist  Chapel.  As  i 
unlike  to  this  as  it  could  well  be  is  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Browne’s  “ Competitive  Design  for  Park- 
head  Public  Hall.”  The  style  adopted  is  the  ; 
Scottish  Baronial,  tho  haU  proper  consisting  of  I 
an  oblong  lighted  by  dormer  windows,  leaving  ] 
an  extent  of  bare  wall  below ; at  ono  end  there  ; 
is  a two-story  erection  with  a turret  staircase.  , 
The  group  has  much  tho  aspect  of  a monastic  : 
establishment.  Mr.  Browne  also  exhibits  an  3 
excellent  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  west  end  1 
of  Dunblane  Cathedral. 

“The  Second  Premiated  Design  for  the  g 
Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings”  (Andrew  T.  ' 
Taylor),  and  the  “ Design  submitted  in  the  Final  .1 
Competition”  for  these  buildings  by  George  e 
Shaw  Aitken,  have  been  illustrated  and  com-  - 
mented  upon  sufficiently. 


St.  James’s  Hall. — One  of  the  new  rooms  :! 
m St.  James’s  Hall  was  occupied  on  Monday  _'l 
evening  last  for  dramatic  recitals,  under  the  d 
direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  Drew,  by  Mrs.  Aylmer  il 
Gowing  and  Miss  Gertrude  Kellogg,  some  f| 
other  ladies  and  some  gentlemen  varying  d 
the  evening  with  vocal  music.  Mrs.  Aylmer  :r 
Gowing,  besides  reciting  charmingly  “ Mary,  n 
the  Maid  of  the  Inn,”  “ The  Road  to  Heaven,”  ’r 
by  G.  R.  Sims,  showed  her  versatility  by 
a scene  from  “ Ph6dre,”  in  the  language  of  r 
Racine,  by  contributing  the  words  for  a new  pJ 
song,  “ Tho  Post  Card,”  sung  by  Miss  Larkcom,  :i 
and  the  recital  of  a touching  poem  titled  i' 
“Drink,”  written  by  herself.  Miss  Kellogg  was  i: 
admirable  in  several  recitals.  . [■ 
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THE  IMPRISONED  LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS. 

Public  attention  has  been  called,  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament,  to  the  case  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  shore  by  stormy  weather, 
and  reduced  to  straits,  or  at  all  events  to 
apprehension,  as  to  tho  supply  of  food.  As 
to  the  latter,  wo  have  only  to  remark  that  it  is 
one  of  those  instances  of  neglect,  at  once  in- 
explicable and  inexcusable,  which  are  continually 
occurring,  and  rarely  found  out.  But  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  case,  to  which  it  may 
be  of  service  to  call  attention,  is  this.  It  is  a 
simple  disgrace  to  civilisation  that  no  good 
means  should  have  been  adopted  of  maintaining 
a communication  between  the  lighthouse  and 
the  shore.  If  able  to  express  their  wants,  and 
to  receive  assurance  of  what  was  being  done  to 
relieve  them,  the  anxiety  of  theselonely  watchers 
on  the  deep  would  be  very  greatly  alleviated. 
This  idea  has  already  commended  itself  to 
public  sympathy,  and  it  has  in  consequence 
been  urged  that  a telegraphic  cable  should  be 
laid  from  the  shore  to  the  lighthouse. 

As  to  this  there  are  certain  questions  not  only 
of  cost,  but  of  the  reliability  of  such  a line  in 
the  time  when  it  was  most  needed,  that  is  to 
say  in  stormy  weather,  which  are  not  altogether 
easy  of  solution.  No  such  questions,  we  at 
once  admit,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  such  a plan,  if  it  were  the  only, 
or,  all  things  considered,  tho  beat,  mode  of 
providing  so  necessary  a communication.  But 
such  is  hardly  the  case.  There  can  not  be  the 
slightest  difBculty  in  maintaining  a communica- 
tion between  the  tower  and  the  shoro  by  flash- 
ing signals.  All  that  is  requisite  is  that  the 
lighthouse  keepers  should  be  provided  with  the 
inexpensive  apporatusnecessary  for  thispurpose, 
and  that  they  should  (as  well  as  the  watchers 
on  shore)  be  instructed  in  the  Morse  alphabet. 
They  could  then  talk  with  people  at  home,  not 
quite  so  rapidly,  but  fully  as  distinctly,  as  they 
could  by  wire. 

The  distance  to  which  the  signals  given  by 
mirrors  that  flash  back  tho  rays  of  the  sun  is 
visible  is  very  great.  Eight  or  nine  miles  is 
nothing  to  the  power  of  that  mode  of  signalling. 
But  we  doubt  whether  any  form  of  heliograph 
would  be  suitable  for  the  lighthouse  telegraph, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  most  needed 
in  stormy  weather.  It  would,  however,  be  easy 
to  supply  a lamp  with  a good  parabolic  reflector, 
made  especially  for  tho  pupose  of  signalling.  And 
in  the  construction  of  a now  lighthouse,  it  would 
be  proper  to  provide  a window  for  the  purpose, 
far  enough  below  the  lantern  to  prevent  any 
confusion  between  tho  sea  - signal  and  the 
illuminated  telegraph.  The  plan  is  simple, 
certain,  inexpensive,  and,  we  think,  unexcep- 
tionable, and  we  beg  leave  to  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  all 
other  bodies  that  preside  over  lighthouses. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

We  see  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  the 
advice  we  have  given  to  the  working  classes  of 
London  on  tho  subject  of  the  supply  of  fish 
has  not  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  that  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  those  chiefly  concerned 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  We 
have  but  one  word  to  add.  Very  little  is  re- 
quisite to  supply  the  East  of  London  with 
prime  fish  at  from  lid.  to  2d.  per  pound.  What 
is  that  little  P we  may  ask.  It  is  this.  Let  a 
snflicient  number  of  persons  associate  them- 
selves together  to  take  a truck-load  of  fish. 
For  one,  two,  or  three  clays  in  the  week  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
port of  this  truck  by  rail ; for  six  days  certainly 
so.  If  any  opposition  were  made  by  the  rail- 
way companies  or  by  the  fish  ring  to  this 
simple  plan,  Parliament  might  be  trusted  to 
interfere.  To  send  a daily  truck  to  the  ap- 
pointed consignee  is  a duty  which  may  rightly 
be  expected  and  demanded  of  a railway  com- 
pany, nor  do  we  suppose,  looking  at  the  compe- 
tition existing  for  the  northern  traffic,  that 
there  would  be  any  great  difiiculty  in  making 
the  arrangement.  Tho  removal  of  this  truck- 
load  to  the  place  of  central  distribution  would 
be,  as  we  before  showed,  covered  by  ^d.  per 
pound.  The  great  point  would  be  to  select  the 
most  suitable  spot  for  central  accessibility.  The 
distributor  would  be  the  servant  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  daily  order  might  be  given  in 
advance.  The  whole  matter  might  be  organised 


with  the  greatest  ease  and  regularity.  We  arc 
not  quite  certain  about  the  weight  of  fish  con- 
veyed in  a truck.  Taking  it  at  from  8,000  lb. 
to  9,000  lb.,  the  association  of  an  equal  number 
of  persons  would  allow  to  each  of  them  2 lb.  of 
fish  every  other  day  for  the  price  of  between 
3d.  and  4d.,  all  paid.  Will  there  be  any  difii- 
culty  in  collecting  a list  of  tho  first  10,000  asso- 
ciates, and  in  providing  the  shop,  the  vans,  and 
the  retailers  necessary  for  putting  in  activity  so 
beneficial  and  self-supporting  a plan  ? 

We  venture  to  think,  that  wlien  the  fish  dinner 
thus  secured,  by  following  tho  advice  of  the 
Builder,  at  something  like  an  eighth  part  of  tho 
cost  of  meat  had  been  once  set  on  foot,  the 
difficulty  would  not  be  to  find  enstomers  for  a 
single  truckload.  Industrious  and  hard-working 
men  and  women  at  Grimsby,  at  Scarborough, 
or  even  at  Leith,  would  join  bands  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  London,  and  East 
London  would  feed  itself  in  a far  better,  as  well 
as  far  cheaper,  fashion  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  Builder  was  the  originator,  or  at  all  events 
the  earliest  public  advocate,  of  two  of  the 
greater  recent  improvements  of  the  London 
streets  ; that  is  to  say,  the  cabmen’s  shelter  and 
the  provision  of  islands  for  foot  crossers  of  the 
roads.  Our  efforts  to  aid  in  the  cheap  distribu- 
tion of  coal  may  also  be  named  without  impro- 
priety. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a represen- 
tative of  this  journal  may,  before  very  long,  be 
a guest  at  the  first  fish  dinner  of  the  East  End 
Fish  Supply  Association  ? 

On  the  data  given  in  our  article  on  the  subject 
(October  14,  1882),  8,000  lb.  of  fish  could  be 
delivered  daily  at  an  eastern  dep6t  for  50J. 
Let  us  allow  51.  per  day,  or  10  per  cent,  on  the 
cost,  for  rent,  management,  and  distribution  at 
the  associate  market.  This  would  bring  the 
cost  price  to  3-3d.  for  2 lb.  of  fish  ; and  if  4,000 
persons  are  ready  to  pay  that,  or  say  lOd.  per 
week,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  thing  should 
not  be  done  at  once.  Of  course,  with  large 
families  a much  larger  quantity  would  be  taken 
by  the  caterer.  But  then  fish  every  day  might 
not  bo  desired.  For  that  reason  wo  pnt  the 
number  for  starting  high  ; but  if  three  deliveries 
per  week  are  made  in  the  first  instance  instead 
of  six,  the  number  of  associates  requisite  for  a 
start  may  be  proportionately  reduced.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  with  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  the  payment  in  advance  for  a month’s 
consumption  would  amply  supply  the  working 
capital.  Never  was  there  a case  in  which  it 
was  more  poswble  for  earnest  men  to  help 
themselves. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND 
WESTMINSTER. 

“For  all  these  new  aclditious  I hare  prepared  perfect 
drau{{hts  and  models,  such  as  I conceive  may  agree  with 
the  original  scheme  of  the  old  architect,  without  any 
modern  mixtures  to  show  my  own  inventions  : in  like 
inauner  as  I have  among  the  parochial  churches  of  London 

fiven  some  few  examples  (where  I was  obliged  to  deviate 
roiu  a better  style),  which  appeiir  not  ungraceful,  but 
ornamental,  to  the  east  part  of  the  city;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  by  the  public  care  the  west  part  also  in  good  time 
will  be  ns  well  adorned;  and  surely  by  nothing  more 
properly  than  a lofty  spire  and  western  towers  to  West, 
minster  Abbey.'’— If'ren  to  Atteriar^,  1714. 

Scarcely  have  five  generations  passed  since 
Wren  began  bis  extensive  repairs  of  our  great 
Western  Minster,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
fabric  is  rapidly  decaying, — an  evil  ascribed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fogs  and  smoke,  fed 
by  the  Lambeth  factories,  which  hang  over  the 
low-lying  ground  about  Tbomey  Island.  Torneia, 
the  “locus  terribilis  quod  dicatm-  mfc  West 
Minster’’  of  Offa’s  charter,  baunt,  from  the  ad- 
joining forests,  of  the  wild  ox  and  deer,  whose 
fossil  remains  are  still  discovered  here,*  and  itself 
watered  by  the  two  springs  that  lately  flowed 
in  Dean’s-yard  and  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  was  formed  by  confluent  branches 
of  the  Aye  Bourne  and  Thames.  Opening  from 
the  river  at  Cannon  (channel)  Row  by  the 
Boutbem  wall  of  the  Privy  Garden,  thence 
passing  by  the  end  of  Manchester-court,  the 
brook  ran  westwards  across  King-street,  down 
Gardener’s-lane  ; here  turning  southwards,  it 
formed  the  long  ditch  or  moat  (across  which 
Queen  Matilda  built  a bridge)  along  Delahay 
and  Prince’s  streets.  Then  traversing  Tothill 
Fields  it  bent  southwards  at  the  Gate-house, 
and  joining  an  affluent  of  the  Aye  Bourne 
formed  the  Mill  Ditch  outside  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Infirmary  Garden, — being  still 
represented  there  by  the  sewer  that  flows 
beneath  Great  College-street  to  what  were  the 

* See  tho  Builder, — “Dying  London, — p.  67.  ante 
(Jan.  20).  > r , 


Parliament  Stairs,  or  “ bridge,’’  on  the  Thames' 
In  the  once  forest  primmval  beyond,  lay  the 
estate  of  Eia  (800  acres  in  extent),  forming 
the  manors  of  Neyto,  Ebnry,  and  Hyde, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  British  cause- 
way, now  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  an  appanage 
of  the  Stalre,  or  Stallere,  of  the  English  kings. 
The  goodly  manor  of  Eia  William  the  Norman 
took  from  Asgar,  the  Stallere,*  and  gave  to- 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  (ancestor  of  the  present 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Dukes  of  Manchester) 
Mandeville,  buried  with  his  wife  Athelais  in 
the  abbey  cloisters,  bad  given  the  monks  this 
estate  in  exchange  for  their  prayers,  and 
further  endowed  them  with  Hurley,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  lands  adjacent  thereto,  making  it  a 
cell  of  the  abbey.  Curiously  enough,  the  abbot 
and  monastery,  despoiled  at  the  dissolution  of 
Hyde,  Ebury,  and  Neyte,  with  other  possessions, 
received  for  these  the  then  dissolved  Priory  of 
Hurley. 

Rumour,  “painted  full  of  tongues,”  affirms 
that  in  this  island  Prince  Lucius, — the  Lever 
Mohr, — -built  about  A.D.  170  a Christian 
church  over  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan  temple  to 
Apollo,  which  an  earthquake  overthrew  in  the 
reign  of  Autoninua  Titus,  surnamed  Pius. 
Apollo’s  temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
to  correspond  with  that  of  Diana  (St.  Paul’s), 
in  the  east.  Lucius’s  building  in  turn  gave 
place  to  a church  and  monastery,  which 
Sceberht,  king  of  Essex,  nephew  of  .^thelberht, 
king  of  Kent,  and  co-founder  with  him 
(according  to  Bede)  of  St.  Paul’s,  had  through 
his  uncle’s  influence  dedicated  on  its  site  to 
St.  Peter.  His  foundation  was  consecrated  by 
MelUtus,  first  bishop  of  London,  who  had 
introduced  the  Christian  faith  into  Essex. 
About  the  same  time  St.  Augustine  founded 
Eoebester  see,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
Justus.  Sceberbt’s  church, — where,  with  his 
wife  ./Ethelgoda,  he  was  buried,  A.D.  filG,  and 
his  tomb  is  still  shown, — was  bm-ned  by  the 
Danes,  but  was  restored  by  Eadgar  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne,  who  established  in  it  a 
fraternity  of  Benedictines  to  the  number  of 
twelve.  During  the  abbacy  of  Wuluoth  bis 
nominee.  King  Cnnt  built  for  himself  a palaco 
close,  as  some  chroniclers  have  it,  to  the  spot 
by  the  river  aide,  where  he  rebuked  his  courtiers. 
The  palace  and  its  abbey  were  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  the  monarch,  a lineal  descendant  of 
Cerdic,  and  the  last  of  his  English  race,  whose 
piety  and  virtues  earned  for  him  in  a later  age 
a place  amongst  canonised  saints.  As  at 
Windsor,  Dunfermline,  and  Holy  Rood,  the  two 
grew  up  together,  the  monastery  and  church 
lay  within  the  palace  precincts;  the  church,  in 
the  words  of  King  Edward  III.,  was  “capella 
palatii  nostri  principalis”;  each  of  our 
sovereigns  has  been  crowned  “ within  our 
Palace  at  Westminster.”  On  Wednesday, 
Innocents’  Day,  1065,  the  king  signed  the 
charter  of  dedication  now  exhibited  in  the 
Chapter-house,  and  Eadivine  being  abbot,  the 
new  Minster  was  consecrated  by  Stigand  in  the 
presence  of  Harold  and  his  sister  .^ditha, 
whose  consort  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  On  the 
5th  January  Eadward  the  Confessor  died  in  the 
room  of  his  palace,  which,  long  known  by  bis 
own  name,  was  afterwards  called  tho  Painted 
Chamber.  The  following  day  they  buried  him 
in  the  Minster,  where  his  shrine,  still  visited 
by  devout  Catholics,  has  ever  formed  the 
central  feature  of  veneration.^ 

That  the  Bayeux  tapestry  is  genuine  none 
can  questiin  : upon  its  authority  we  may  rely 
in  some  measure,  keeping  in  view  the  while 
the  circumstances  and  time  of  its  production. 
This  tapestry  presents  the  earliest  known  view 
of  the  Minster,  in  the  group  of  the  Confessor’s 
funeral  procession.  The  union  between  the 
palace  and  the  abbey  is  portrayed  in  a 
singularly  realistic  fashion  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  who  steps  by  a ladder  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  grasps  the  abbey  weathercock,  or 
vane,  in  his  hand.  St.  Eadward’s  first  shrine 
had  not  been  built  150  years  when  King  Henry 
III.  set  about  the  building  of  a chapel  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  then  known  as  the  “New 
Work,”  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Confessor’s 
chapel.  About  twenty  years  later,  finding  the 
walls  and  steeple  of  the  original  structni'e  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  he  caused  the  whole  to  be 
pulled  down.  But  death  forbade  him  to  see 
the  completion  of  bis  own  sumptuous  project, 
which  stopped  at  the  fourth  bay  of  the  western 


• His  office  would  seem  to  te  a combiDation  of  those  of 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Staudard-bearer,  and  Constable. 

t The  shrine,  as  now  seen,  was  made  for  Henry  III. 
by  Pietro  Calvalini. 
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portion,  reckoning  from  the  central  cross.  Of  his 
work,  for  which  he  mostly  used  green  sandstone 
from  Reigate  and  Godstone,  there  remain  the 
Chapter  House,* * * §  built  over  that  of  King 
Eadward  the  Confessor’s  chapel,  the  side  aisles 
■\vith  their  nine  chapels,  the  choir  and  transepts. 
Thence  westwards  the  work  was  resumed  by 
his  son,  Edward  I.,  in  the  reigns  of  whom  and 
his  three  successors  the  follo'wing  additions 
were  made.  To  Abbot  Littlington,  temp. 
Richard  II.,  are  attributed  the  abbot’s  refectory 
(College  Hall),  the  abbot’s  house  (Deanerj-),  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  with  St.  Katharine’s 
Chapel  and  Tower  (both  destroyed  1571). 
The  cloisters  date  from  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  the  oldest  of  them  being 
that  on  the  north  side,  beneath  the  buttresses. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  King  Henry  VII.  Abbot 
Estney,  who  lies  at  the  foot  of  General  Wolfe’s 
monnment,  built  the  groat  western  window. 
Two  or  three  years  later  that  sovereign, 
demolishing  St.  ilary’s  Chapel,  the  ^Vhite 
Rose  Tavern,  and  Chaucer’s  house,  began  the 
chapel  which  has  received  his  own  name  upon 
the  designs,  it  is  said,  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
architect  of  the  beautiful  interior  of  Abbot 
Islip’s  chapel.  The  exterior  of  King  Henry 
A II.’s  chapel,  composed  of  Caen  stone,  was 
extensively  repaired  some  years  ago,  but  it  had 
received  many  lasting  injuries  at  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans.  Its  windows  were  originally  of 
diapered  glass,  having  in  each  pane  an  '*  H,”  a 
Rose  of  York,  or  fieur-de-lis.  The  infirmary, 
— whose  fragments  show  it  to  have  dated  from 
before  the  Conquest, — was  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Little  Cloister.  It  was  so  arranged 
that  the  sick  monks  could  hear  service  in  the 
adjoining  St.  Katharine’s  Chapel.  The 
“beautiful,”  or  “Solomon’s  Porch,”  and  the 
Jewel  House,  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  infirmary  garden,  were  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  Richard  II.  The  latter  now  forms  a 
depository  for  the  Board  of  Trade  standard 
measures.  Of  the  monks’  refectory  the 
northern  wall  only  stands ; some  arches,  temp. 
the  Confessor,  may  be  seen  from  the  garden  of 
Asbburuham  House,  and  in  the  little  court  now 
used  by  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  muniment 
room  is  over  the  eastern  cloister,  which  occupies 
the  western  aisle  of  the  southern  transept.  The 
cauon’s  house.g  along  the  eastern  side  of  Hean’s- 
yard  (formerly  “the  Elms”),  were  formerly 
occupied  by  the  prior  and  sub-prior,  that 
nearer  the  archway  being  known  in  monastic 
times  as  “ the  Calberge.”  In  front  of  these 
stood,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
long  detached  building  of  the  convent  granary, 
serving  as  a dormitory  for  the  Westminster 
boys,  who  removed  thence  to  that  erected  in 
the  Infirmary  Garden,  from  the  designs  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  in  1722.  Por  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  the  abbey  and  its  monastic 
buildings  we  must  look  in  the  Pyx  Chapel, 
the  basement  of  the  schoolroom,  and  an 
adjoining  apartment,  in  the  lower  walls 
of  the  southern  cloister ; for  a matchless 
view  of  the  Gothic  style  one  should  ascend 
the  triforium,  or  stand  by  the  mutilated 
effigy  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt  beneath  the 
portico  which  overhangs  the  ambulatory  under 
the  oratory  of  Hen^  V.  Ko  material  alteration 
having  been  made  in  the  fabric  until  the  days 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  his  labours  will  now 
form  the  subject  of  oar  notes. 

In  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  its  condition 
had  become  so  serious  that  the  attention 
<if  the  Legislatnro  had  been  drawn  thereto,  and 
measures  taken  in  the  year  1700  for  the  voting 
\>f  sums  towards  its  substantial  repair.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  made  a survey  of  the 
structure.  At  the  request  of  his  friend  and 
brother  commissioner  for  the  reboilding  of 
St.  Paul’s, _ Bishop  Atterbury,  the  dean  (he 
being  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  though  not 
yet  a victim  to  the  cabal  who  procured  his 
dismissal  from  the  surveyor-generalship),  he 
drew  up  in  the  year  1714  the  report  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  proposed  to  do,  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  “ Parentalia,” 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.  Writing  in  a 
modest  unassuming  strain,  he  advances  many 
observations  which,  at  this  second  crisis  in  the 
budding’s  history,  aro  well  worthy  of  notice. 

The  report  opens  with  Wren’s  arguments 
against  the  popular  belief  in  the  previous 
^istence  of  a temple  to  Apollo  at  this  spot. 
He  premises  that  the  Romans  even  in  their 
colonies  did  not  build  so  slightly  that  an  earth- 
quake  could  overthrow  their  work ; he  relies 
V<iff  Bexffidificftvit  capitulumiacomparabile."— 


upon  the  absence  of  any  traces  in  the  form 
of  cornice,  capital,  or  the  like.  Earthquakes, 
he  says,  break  not  stones  to  pieces,  and  Piets 
would  not  be  at  that  pains.  The  monks,  he 
imagines,  did  not  mean  to  be  behindhand  in 
antiquity  to  the  citizens  who  pretended  to  a 
temple  of  Diana.  But  ho  asserts  that  having 
carefully  examined  all  the  foundations  of  old 
St.  Paul’s,  with  the  desire  to  find  some  vestiges 
of  such  a temple,  he  discovered  none;  aud 
therefore  gives  no  more  credit  to  Diana  than  to 
Apollo. 

Camden’s  account  of  the  earlier  abbey- 
church,  quoted  from  an  old  Latin  MS.,  Wren 
translates  thus  : — “ The  principal  aisle  or  nave 
of  the  church  being  raised  high,  and  vaulted 
with  square  and  uniform  ribs,  is  turned  circular 
to  the  east.  This  on  all  sides  is  strongly  for- 
tified with  double  vaulting  of  the  aisles  in  two 
stories,  with  their  pillars  and  arches.  The  cross 
building  fitted  to  contain  the  quire  in  the 
middle,  and  the  better  to  support  the  lofty 
tower  rose  with  a plainer  and  a lower  vaulting  ; 
which  tower,  then  spreading  with  artificial 
winding  stairs,  was  continued  with  plain  walls 
to  its  timber  roof,  which  was  well  covered  with 
lead.”  Here  were  no  buttresses,  but  thicker 
walls,  with  latticed  windows,  very  narrow,  of 
which,  together  with  the  round  pillars  and 
round-headed  arches,  examples  stood  in  old 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  yet  stand  in  St. 
John’s  Chapel  White  Tower,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  St.  Benet’s  Church,  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere.  Wren  conjectures  that  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  was  over  the  steps  of  King  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel,  being  intended  by  King  Henry  III.  for 
his  own  sepulchre,  since  some  of  his  o\vn  family 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  buried  within 
his  chapel  lie  below  the  stops.  Some  years 
later,  as  wo  have  already  shown,  this  sovereign 
pulled  down  nearly  all  of  St.  Eadward’s  pile 
to  build  it  anew  in  the  mode  that  came  in  vogue 
during  the  Crusades.  “ This,”  accordiug  to 
Wren,  “we  now  call  the  Gothic  manner  of 
architecture  (so  the  Italians  called  Avhat  was 
not  after  the  Roman  style),  though  the  Goths 
were  rather  destroyers  than  builders;  I think 
it  should  w'ith  more  reason  be  called  the  Sara- 
cenic style ; for  those  people  wanted  neither 
arts  nor  learning ; and  after  we  in  the  West 
lost  both  we  borrowed  again  from  them  out  of 
their  Arabic  books  wbat  they  with  great  dili- 
gence had  translated  from  the  Gi*eeks.”  Con- 
tending that  the  quarries  whence  the  ancients 
took  marble  blocks  for  whole  columns  and  archi- 
traves were  abandoned,  and  that  transport  was 
by  camels,  be  maintains  that  their  mosques 
were  adapted  for  small  stones  with  columns  of 
their  own  fancy  consisting  of  little  pieces,  with 
arches  devoid  of  key-stones  which  they  con- 
sidered too  heavy.  With  Wren’s  conclusions 
as  to  the  source  of  the  Gothic  style  we  are  not 
now  concerned  : his  theory  has  many  sup- 
porters, but  to  discuss  it  is  beyond  the  purview 
of  our  theme.  After  stating  he  found  the  vault- 
ing over  the  choir,  though  adorned  and  gilded 
(which  was  of  King  Edward  I.’s  time),  to  be 
“ without  due  care  in  masonry  and  worse  per- 
formed than  all  done  before,”  ho  lamouts  over 
the  cloisters  and  the  high  roof.  Speaking  of 
the  spread  of  the  Saracenic  mode  over  Europe, 
particularly  Prank -land,  whose  fashions  wo  imi- 
tated alike  in  times  of  war  as  of  peace,  he  says, 

“ Nothing  was  thought  magnificent  that  was  not 
high  beyond  measure,  with  the  flutter  of  arch- 
buttresses,— so  we  call  the  sloping  arches  that 
poise  tlie  higher  vaulting  of  the  nave.  The 
Romans  always  concealed  their  hutments, 
whereas  the  Normans  thought  them  ornamental. 
These  I have  observed  arc  the  first  things  that 
occasion  the  ruin  of  cathedrals,  being  so  much 
exposed  to  the  air  and  weather.”*  Licensed  by 
Rome  to  bury  in  churches,  the  abbots  set  their 
hearts  upon  a cloister.  Scrupling  to  disturb 
some  venerable  corpses  that  lay  between  the 
outside  buttresses,  they  allowed  “ a bold  but 
ignorant  architect  ” to  build  their  cloister 
beneath  the  overspanuing  buttresses.  The 
dangerous  attempt,  as  Wren  characterises  it, 
was  not  carried  out  save  at  the  expense  of  the 
abutment-foundations  and  the  clearstory-walls. 
To  these  growing  defects  Wren  gave  particular 
attention,  promising  his  repairs  should  leave 
this  poi'tion  of  the  work  stronger  and  securer 
than  ever  the  former  builders  left  it.  “ The 
pride  of  a very  high  roof  raised  above  reasonable 
pitch  is  not  for  duration,  for  the  lead  is  apt  to 

* It  should  be  reraemhored,  howeror,  that  at  St.  Paul's 
the  upper  story  of  the  aisles,  as  seen  from  without,  is 
but  a vast  screen  to  hide  the  buttresses  that  support  the 
nave  and  choir  walls. 
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slip,  but  we  are  tied  to  this  indiscreet  form, 
and  must  be  content  with  original  faults  in  the 
first  design.”  Moreover,  Wren  found  the 
materials  badly  chosen  j the  oak  and  chestnut 
roof,  “ wrought  after  a bad  Norman  manner,” 
had  stretched  and  damaged  the  upper  walls. 
The  artists  fetched  from  Normandy  x-esorted  to 
Reigate  stone  as  next  in  texture  to  their  own 
beloved  Caen  stone,  which  proved  expensive  of 
carriage,  but  they  chose  a perishable  material. 
Removing  vast  quantities  of  this,  worked  in 
ashlar.  Wren  substituted  a facing  of  more 
durable  body  from  the  Burford  quarries  in 
Oxfordshire.  As  ho  expected  the  southern  side 
of  the  Minster  had  suffered  more  than  the 
northern  from  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  and  weather;  the  latter  side  he 
inspected  aud  repaired  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  tenements  * ranging  closely  against  the 
Abbey  from  the  cross  eastwards.  The  beautiful 
rose-window  of  the  southern  transept  had  been 
remodelled  about  forty  years  before.  The 
corresponcUng  one,  in  “ Solomon’s  Porch,”  was 
obliterated  with  plaster.  Sir  Christopher  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  this  porch  freed  from 
houses  and  rehabilitated  t under  his  hands  in 
1722,  a few  months  before  his  death.  It  has 
lately  beenrepaired  afresh.  Of  King  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel,  Wren  writes  that  it  is  “ a nice  em- 
broidered work,  and  performed  with  tender 
Caen  stone ; aud  though  lately  built,  in  com- 
parison, is  so  eaten  up  by  our  weather  that  it 
begs  for  some  compassion,  which  I hope  the 
present  powers  will  take,  as  it  is  the  regal 
sepulture.” 

Wo  will  add  a few  words  concerning  the 
western  towers  and  Wren’s  proposed  central 
spire.  Upon  the  necessity  of  the  latter  as  a 
counterweight  to  fix  the  four  piers  of  the  cross 
ho  greatly  insists,  demonstrating  his  views  with 
a diagram  or  “model.”  He  found  the  pillars 
bent  inwards,  the  tie-bai’s  stolen  from  their 
hooks,  and  the  arches  of  the  second  order  above 
cracked  and  distorted.  He  gives  designs  for  a 
tower  surmounted  with  a twelve-sided  steeple, 
plentifully  adorned  with  the  calcoolus,  in  Gothic 
form,  and  of  a style  with  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture, “which,”  he  says,  “I  would  strictly 
adhere  to  throughout  the  whole  intention  : to 
deviate  from  the  whole  form  would  be  to  run 
into  a disagreeable  mixture  which  no  person  of 
a good  taste  could  relish.”  J This  he  carried  to 
its  now  extent ; whether  it  shall  be  elevated  in 
consonance  with  the  body  of  the  Abbey  pos- 
terity shall  determine.  Wren  further  dwells 
on  the  necessary  completion  of  the  western 
front;  the  window, — Estuoy’s  window, — was 
“ crazy,”  its  pediment  of  wo:;d  instead  of  stone, 
the  roof  gable-ends  above  it  hut  weather-boards 
painted. § The  towers,  he  urges,  are  too  low 
for  the  doe  volume  of  the  sound  of  the  bells  that 
hung  beneath  the  roof-line.  Whilst,  as  altered, 
their  incongruous  and  debased  design,  in  detail, 
is  open  to  justly  severe  criticism,  they  are  in 
height  proportionate  with  their  bases,  from  whose 
plan  Wren  could  not  depart.  Finished  in  1738, 
tho  year  that  saw  laid  the  first  stone  of  old 
Westminster  Bridge,  they  at  least  stand  as 
memorials  of  the  extensive  improvements  which 
were  then  perfected  in  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern precincts.  Hawksmoor  resumed  his 
master’s  construction  of  the  lower  portions ; 
dying  in  1736,  he  bequeathed  his  workto  James, 
his  successor.  In  his  “Memorials”  (chap,  vi., 
p.  476),  Dean  Stanley  happily  points  out  the 
extreme  pride  which  Dean  Wilcocks,  during 
whose  twenty-five  years  of  office  these  heavy 
reparations  wore  executed,  took  in  commemo- 
rating as  a glory  of  his  tenure  when  dean  that 
which  tho  fastidious  taste  of  a later  age  so 
largely  condemns.  On  his  monument,  by 
Cheere,  in  the  Abbey  (be  lies  beneath  the 
south-western  tower),  in  his  portrait  at  the 
Deanery,  in  the  picture  by  Canaletti,  which  he 
had  painted  evidently  for  their  sake,  the  towers 
of  Wreu  triumphantly  appear*. 


Tire  Records  of  Stratford-on-Avon. — The 

Town  Council  of  Stratford-on-Avon  on  Tuesday 
adopted  a suggestion  made  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Halli- 
well-Phillips,  that  the  Corporation  records 
should  be  reproduced  by  means  of  the  autotype 
process  and  given  to  the  world. 

* One  being  that  in  wbich  Ben  Jonson  lived. 

t A Doric  passage  had  been  thrown  across  the  great 
window,  the  pyramids  taken  away,  aud  the  two  side  stair- 
cases covered  with  improper  roofs  of  lead  and  timber. 

J A view  of  tho  Abbey  with  Wren’s  spire  and  towers  as 
first  designed,  is  in  the  folio  copy  of  Maitland’s  “ London” 
(impr.,  Samuel  Eiehardson,  Salisbury-court),  1739. 

§ The  stained  glass  here  was  set  up  in  King  George  II.’s 
reign. 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  AND 
THE  SPREAD  OF  DISEASE. 

SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFJCEES  OF  HEALTH.* 
The  relation  between  tbo  structure  of  _ 
boBpital  and  its  fitness  for  tbo  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended  must  ever  be  a subject  of 
the  utmost  interest,  both  to  those  whose  part  it 
is  to  administer,  and  those  who  have  to  design  the 
building ; whilst  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
its  internal  conditions,  its  power  for  good  or 
evil,  and  its  influence  on  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood are  matters  of  the  highest  moment. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  conditions 
which  favour  the  accumulation  or  diffusion  of 
dirt  of  any  kind  are  in  themselves  conditions 
unfavourable  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  various  processes  of  treating  the  whole 
fiubject  of  the  causation  of  such  diseases  as 
enteric  fever,  and  the  septic  diseases  of  wounds, 
is  so  entirely  within  the  region  of  controversy 
that  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  a layman  to 
venture  further  than  the  suggestion  of  certain 
facts  for  consideration. 

In  the  selection  and  tho  recital  of  these  facts 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  since,  as  in  the 
case  of  erysipelas,  the  subject  is  complicated 
by  the  question  of  incidence  of  the  disease  out- 
side the  hospital  wards,  and  by  the  possibility 
of  conveyance  from  patient  to  patient  by  way 
of  nurses,  medical  officers,  or  assistants.  All 
sources  of  infection  ought  carefully  to  be  in- 
vestigated, and  if  acquitted,  eliminated  before 
the  structure  is  put  upon  its  trial.  There  is  in 
these  days  a certain  danger  which  has  to 
be  by  all  means  avoided,  of  referring  all  sani- 
tary ills  to  defects  of  drainage. 

Diseases  liable  to  spread  in  hospitals  may  bo 
divided  into  two  classes; — (1)  Septic  or  trau- 
matic diseases;  and  (2)  Enteric  fevers. 

In  the  first  class  many  interesting  cases  are  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  Report  on  the  Hospitals 
of  England,  by  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

The  Ratcliffo  Infirmary  at  Oxford  was,  in 
1852,  and  again  iu  1874,  so  unhealthy  that  in 
the  first  case  it  was  found  necessary  to  cease 
taking  in  cases,  in  the  second  tho  whole  estab- 
lishment was  subjected  to  a minute  examination 
bj"  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe.  Bad  administration, 
defective  ventilation,  and  drainage  wore  the 
causes  of  disease  iu  1852;  bad  drainage  and 
ventilation  in  1874. 

The  question  of  artificial  as  opposed  to 
uatural  ventilation  is  one  of  so  great  interest 
Irhat  it  will  be  worth  while  to  group  together 
5uch  instances  as  may  be  found  of  hospitals 
rentilated  either  wholly  or  to  a large  extent  by 
mechanical  means. 

The  following  seven  hospitals  are  or 
ivore  furnished  with  more  or  less  elaborate 
systems  of  artificial  ventilation  : Bristol  General 
Hospital,  Guy’s  (new  wards),  St.  Mary's  Pad- 
lington  (old  system),  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary, 
i’ork  County  Hospital,  Edinburgh  Royal  In- 
firmary, Menilmoiitant,  Paris.  In  all  but  two 
tho  verdict  is  absolute  failure,  and  in  two  partial 
ind  doubtful  success. 

The  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  was  the 
subject  in  1876  of  a very  thorough  examination 
»d  report  of  Mr.  Netten  Radcliffe,  and  his 
report,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
3.B.,  reveal  a condition  of  things,  especially  as 
iO  drainage,  almost  inconceivably  bad. 

Drains  ventilated  into  wards  and  cisterns, 
water-supply  pipes  passing  through  drains,  and 
dio  drains  themselves  leaky  and  choked  with 
ilth  of  the  foulest  description,  form  but  a small 
part  of  tho  long  list  of  defects  discovered. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington,  was  in  1875 
u so  unhealthy  a state  that  a thorough  exami- 
lation  was  made  by  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  whoso 
ffirec  reiiorts  to  tho  committee  are  of  a most 
nteresting  nature.  In  the  result,  the  ventila- 
don  was  to  a groat  extent  improved  by  internal 
structural  alterations,  and  by  tbo  addition  of 
robin’s  tubes.  The  unreliable  nature  of  the 
atter  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Dr.  De  Chau- 
nont’s  third  report,  but,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
nont  of  the  wards,  there  ^vas  no  other  means 
ivailable  for  increasing  the  inflow  of  air. 

In  a hospital  erected  within  the  last  ten 
rears,  tho  occurrence,  within  a few  mouths  of 
ts  opening  of  a marked  and  continued  scries 
)f  maladies,  consisting  of  diarrhcDa,  sore  throat, 
ind  pyrexia,  which,  after  careful  examination, 
vere  found  to  be  clearly  due  to  faulty  condi- 


the  closing  of  tho  wards  and  the  complete  re- 
organisation of  the  drainage.  The  faults  were 
glaring,  and  consisted  of  badly -constructed 
drains,  the  falls  varying  from  1 in  124  to  1 in 
24,  pipes  jointed  with  clay  or  not  at  all,  and 
drains  ventilated  into  wards  and  under  ward 
windows.  The  cisterns  and  water-supply  were 
so  badly  arranged  that  there  was  often  not 
sufficient  water  to  flush  out  tho  drains,  and 
numerous  other  minor  defects  of  detail  showed 
clearly  how  entirely  the  great  importance  of 
these  matters  of  sanitation  had  been  overlooked 
or  neglected. 

Coming  now  to  tho  subject  of  the  spread  of 
enteric  fever  in  hospitals,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  between  physicians  as  to 
the  mode  of  contagion  of  this  disease.  IVhether 
enteric  fever  is  propagated  by  way  of  intestinal 
discharges  only,  or  also  by  way  of  the  excreta 
from  kidneys,  lungs,  and  skin,  is  a question 
which  cannot  concern  the  architect.  What 
does  concern  him  to  know  is,  whether  drains 
have  any  hand  at  all  in  the  propagation  of  the 
disease,  and  if  so,  what  special  drain  conditions 
are  favourable  and  what  unfavourable  to  such 
propagation.  And  here  the  experience  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  is  of  the  greatest  service 
to  us.  Between  the  years  1855  and  1878,  5,569 
patients  were  admitted  into  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  with  enteric  fever,  and  19  inmates  of 
the  hospital  contracted  the  disease.  The  eases 
are  all  described  and  the  various  circumstances 
noted  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  of  November  6th, 
1880.  Nino  of  the  cases  are  accounted  for  by 
the  occurrence  of  various  defective  drainage 
conditions  or  other  equally  direct  causes  of 
infection.  Of  tho  remaining  ten,  three  only 
were  nurses  engaged  in  tho  enteric  wards  ; of 
one,  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful  if  she  contracted 
tho  disease  in  the  hospital  at  all : the  other  six 
were  four  housemaids,  one  kitchen-maid,  and 
one  scarlatina  patient.  While  it  is  unfortunate 
that  no  evidence  exists  to  show  how  these  ten 
cases  contracted  tho  disease  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  its  incidence  was  slightly  greater  on 
those  whose  duties  would  not  bring  them  into 
contact  with  enteric  patients  than  upon  those 
intimately  concerned  with  those  patients. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  three  nurses  and  one 
ward  servant,  all  engaged  in  the  male  enteric 
ward,  contracted  enteric  fever,  and  co-incident 
with  those  cases  successive  stoppages  iu  tho 
sluico-pau  took  place.  Tlic  cause  was  found  to 
be  the  accidental  blocking  of  a trap  by  a piece 
of  slate.  The  defect  was  remedied,  and  no 
further  cases  occurred. 

In  comparing  the  experience  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  with  that  of  llomerton  Fever 
Hospital,  a marked  difference  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. In  six  years  and  a half  during  which  the 
latter  liospital  was  used  for  fever  patients, 
seventeen  nurses  and  throe  laundry-maids  were 
attacked  with  enteric  fever.  Roughly  speaking 
the  incidence  is  about  seven  times  as  great  as 
at  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  Tho  cause  of 
the  discrepancy  is  considered  by  Dr.  Collie  to 
lie  in  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  the 
nurses  of  the  two  hospitals,  those  at  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  having  been,  a-s  he  affirms,  of  an 
age  to  be  practically  unsusceptible  to  tho  dis 
ease,  whilst  those  at  Homerton  were  all  younr 
enough  to  be  susceptible.  Mr.  Murphy,  on  the 
other  hand,  traverses  the  allegation  as  to  the 
age  of  the  nurses  at  Livcrpool-road,  and  attri- 
butes the  difference  to  the  differing  conditions 
of  drainage  arrangements.  One  thing  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  tho  drain  conditions  of  the 
two  hospitals  are  entirely  different  one  from  the 
other,  and  therefore  for  tho  drain  theory  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  tbe  two  buildings. 

What,  then,  is  tbe  practical  lesson  that  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  foregoing  facts  ? One 
lesson,  and  I think  amost  vital  one,  is  the  para- 
mount imi^ortance  of  perfect,  or  as  near  per- 
fect as  is  to  be  had,  administration.  Second 
only  to  this  is  ventilation.  That  the  most 
thorough  and  most  pure  air  obtainable  shall  be 
supplied  in  ample  volume  to  each  patient  with- 
out tho  possibility  of  its  being  fouled  by  con- 
tact with  any  other  patient  or  with  any  con- 
ditions of  dirt  and  imparity,  and  all  this  with- 
out draught,  is  a fair  statement  of  what  is 
expected  from  ventilation,  and  the  experience 
of  the  past  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this 


As  to  drains,  the  object  to  bo  sought  for  and 
at  any  price  obtained  is  the  speedy  and  effectual 
removal  not  only  from  the  precincts  of  the 
wards,  but  from  the  hospital  premises  of  such 
foul  matters  as  are  properly  dealt  with  by 
means  of  the  drains. 


ions  of  drainage  and  water  supply,  necessitated  ] can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by  means 
~ of  what  is  called  natural  ventilation.  And  by 


• From  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society 
jebruary  the  Ititb.  enlitlod  “Notes  on  the  Relation befwe 
Itrnctural  Defects  in  Hospitals,  and  the  Spread 
Jiaease,  by  EeUh  D.  Toung,  A.R.I.B  A 


natural  ventilation  I mean,  namely,  open  win 
dows  assisted  by  gratings  at  the  floor  level  and 
efficient  open  grates. 


THE  GRAVITATION  OF  TRAVEL. 

Some  time  ago  we  commented  in  tho  Bxdlder 
on  the  fact  that  the  returns  of  most  of  the 
great  railway  companies  showed  that  whilst 
there  was  a continuous  increase  in  the  number 
of  jiersons  who  travelled  on  the  railways,  yet 
there  was  also  a gravitation  towards  the  lowest 
class.  Returns  that  have  been  since  issued, 
and  that  bring  down  tho  facts  to  tho  end  of 
last  year,  show  that  there  is  a continuation  of 
that  downward  tendency.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  that  there  is  a fall  in  the  number  of 
the  travellers  by  the  first-class,  in  most  there  is 
a declension  in  the  number  of  tho  travellers  by 
the  second,  and  in  some  there  is  a declension  in 
both  of  the  upper  classes  ; but  iu  one  of  these 
there  is  a fall,  and  there  is  an  almost  invariable 
increase  in  tho  total  number  of  the  passengers, 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a large 
increase  in  the  one  class  that  has  not  a fall  to 
report.  In  other  words,  there  is  a continuation 
of  the  gravitation  of  travel  to  the  lowest  class. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  give  from  tho  official 
records  figures  that  show  the  fluctuations  in  the 
classes  on  some  of  the  chief  railways  of 
England.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  tho 
last  half  of  last  year  and  the  last  half  of  the 
preceding  year  may  be  taken,  and  a very 
general  increase,  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
increase  in  the  third-class  traffic,  will  be  shown. 
First,  however,  wo  may  take  the  numbers  of 
tho  first-class  passengers  on  a few  representa- 
tive railways,  the  numbers  given  below  showing 
the  fluctuations  in  tho  number  of  first-class 
passengers  on  the  railways  named  for  the  two 
periods  of  six  months  : — 

FIRST-CLASS  PASSENGERS. 

1881.  1882. 

North-Eastern  Railway 654,173  560,763 

Great  Northern  Railway  497,186  476,293 

London  and  North-Western  1,292,463  1,353,436 

Midland  Railway 983,337  926,346 

There  is  thus  shown  out  of  these  four  great 
railways  a declension  in  the  first-class  traffic  on 
three,  and  on  tho  four,  the  falling-off  in  tho 
number  of  the  first-class  passengers  approaches 
120,000, — a remarkable  declension  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  has  occurred  within  a year, 
and  that  despite  a lowering  of  the  rates  on  tho 
upper-class  tickets  in  some  instances.  If  wo 
come  to  tho  second-class  travellers,  we  shall 
find  a largo  declension  also.  For  the  same 
period  of  si.x  months  the  following  is  the 
number  of 

SECOND-CLASS  PASSENGERS. 

1881.  1882. 

North-Eastciu  Railway 629,094  683,703 

Great  Northern  1,075,728  1,040,677 

Loudon  and  North-Western  2,113,137  2,089,53  > 

Here  the  fall  is  general,  and  on  the  throe 
railways, — the  Midland  having  abolished  second- 
class, — there  is  shown  a fall  of  over  130,000  in 
the  six  months,  a fall  contributed  to  by  these 
three  great  railways  in  tolerably  equal  propor- 
tions. Thus  it  is  clear  that  on  four  of  the  chief 
of  the  English  railways  there  has  been  in  a year 
a declension  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  the 
travellers  in  the  two  upper  classes,  a declension 
that  may  bo  said  to  be  startling  in  its  rapidity 
when  the  totals  above  given  are  borne  iu 
mind. 

A very  few  words  may  deal  with  tho  remain- 
ing class.  Taking  the  same  two  periods  of  six 
months  and  the  same  railways,  we  have  the 
following  as  the  statement  of  the 

THIRD-CLASS  PASSENGERS. 

1881.  1883. 

North-Eastern  Railway 15,712,341  17,200,60.3 

Great  Northern  10,474,130  10,834, 5‘2 

London  and  North-Weatern..  23,641,039  24,227,334 

Midland 14,043,196  11,597,331 

The  increase  in  this  class  is  very  large  and 

general.  In  the  six  months  tho  four  railways 
have  carried  nearly  four  million  passengers 
more  than  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
the  previous  year.  It  is  evident  that  not  only 
have  large  numbers  of  tho  passengers  trans- 
ferred themselves  from  tbe  upper  to  the  lowest 
class,  bub  that  where  fresh  streams  of  traffic 
have  been  tapped  they  have  all  gravitated  to 
the  lowest  level.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  it  is  the  third-class  traffic  that  is  the 
most  remunerative,  and  that  it  is  only  in  it 
that  an  increase  of  numbers  is  to  be  looked 
for. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for 
prizes  giren  by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  or 
for  the  administration  of  which  they  are  the 
responsible  trustees,  are  not  equal  to  the  general 
level  of  merit  which  has  been  reached  on  some 
recent  occasions.  The  Council  have  declined  to 
award  the  Tite  prize,  considering  none  of  the 
designs  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  they  have  re- 
cognised the  comparative  merit  of  the  three 
beat  designs  by  awarding  a gift  of  lOi.  to  each 
of  the  authors  j in  other  words,  they  have  dis- 
tributed the  value  of  the  prize  (301.)  among  three 
competitors  as  an  ht  norarium,  instead  of  award- 
ing the  301.  pins  the  credit  of  the  prize  to  one 
competitor.  Wo  must  entirely  agree  with  the 
Council  in  regard  to  the  small  merit  or  interest 
of  the  designs,  and  think  they  were  quite  justi- 
fied in  withholding  the  prize,  as  none  of  the 
designs  bore  out  what  was  the  real  object  of 
Sir  William  Tite  in  making  the  bequest, — the 
promotion  of  the  serious  study  of  the  form  of 
architecture  which,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
is  generally  called  Italian,  and  the  production  of 
designs  of  this  class  combining  finish  and  re- 
finement with  some  originality  of  treatment  : 
for  we  do  not  suppose  by  any  means  that  Tite 
wished  to  confine  competitors  to  the  mere 
reproduction  of  accepted  details,  hut  to  promote 
the  intelligent  study  of  a school  of  architectural 
design  which  presents  room  for  further  develop- 
ment, and  which  is  in  the  main  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  requirements  and  feeling  of  modem  life. 
The  neglect-  of  this  school  of  design  by  young 
architects  at  present  is  unwise,  for  they  will 
pretty  certainly  find  that  it  will  revive,  and 
those  who  have  never  studied  it  will  be  at 
fault. 

The  Grissell  Jledal  is  another  prize  which 
does  not  receive  anything  like  the  attention  or 
response  which  it  ought  to  receive.  It  is,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  a prize  in  the  form 
of  a gold  medal  for  the  best  drawings  illus- 
trative of  some  practical  jiiece  of  construction, 
giving  all  the  details.  Nothing  could  be  more 
useful  to  young  architects,  and  it  is  the  more 
desirable  as  a counterbalance  to  the  far  too 
great  tendency  in  the  present  day  towards 
mere  picturesque  designing  and  sketching  apart 
from  the  study  of  any  of  the  practical  pro- 
blems of  architecture.  There  are,  however, 
only  two  designs  sent  in  for  this, — the  subject 
this  year  was  an  open-timber  roof ; and  of  these 
one  is  quite  below  the  mark.  The  other,  by 
Mr.  Paley,  the  inheritor  of  a name  already 
much  honoured  in  the  profession,  is  a very  good 
piece  of  drawing,  and  the  whole  construction 
is  carefully  and  conscientiously  shown,  but  we 
should  have  seen  with  even  more  pleasure  a 
drawing  of  a more  modern  an<l  more  truly 
scientific  form  of  timber  roofing  thaq  the  mere 
reproduction  of  a late  Mediawal  type  which 
ha.s  been  adopted,— a type  of  roof  in  which 
there  is  certainly  more  of  superHuous  and 
merely  “ornamental"  material  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  best  construction,  or  even 
perhaps  with  the  best  design. 

The  drawings  for  the  Soane  medallion,  for 
which  tho  subject  was  an  academy  of  music  (an 
appropriate  study  just  now),  comprise  several 
sets,  none  of  them  showing  any  such  oufrd  ideas 
as  that  to  which  the  last  Soane  medallion  was 
mistakenly  given  last  yearj  they  are  mostly 
in  sober  style  enoagh.  The  one  to  which  the 
prize  has  been  adjudged  is  certainly  the  best  all 
round;  the  style  is  a free  Classic,  with  circular 
arches  to  some  of  the  openings,  and  mnllions  and 
circular-headed  lights  in  Venetian  style;  the 
author  lias  made  the  windows  of  the  concert- 
room,  which  fills  the  centre  space  between  the 
wings  of  the  building,  the  main  feature  in  the 
architectural  design  of  the  front,  which  is 
picturesque  and  at  the  same  time  well  balanced 
and  contrasted.  The  conical  roof  of  the 
theatre,  seen  behind,  shows  clearly  but  not  very 
beautifully  the  existence  of  that  element  iu  the 
plan  of  the  building.  The  design  to  which  the 
medal  of  merit  has  been  given  (we  print  the 
mottoes  and  authors’  names  elsewhere)  is 
tolerably  pleasing  in  architectural  treatment; 
the  plan  shows  no  practising  rooms,  as  far  as 
we  observed.  It  is  due  to  tho  author  of 
“ Labor,”  which  in  regard  to  design  is  poor,  and 
apparently  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  designer, 
to  observe  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  appears 
to  have  made  a special  attempt  to  isolate  the 
practising-rooms  in  regard  to  sound,  by  making 
a little  lobby  and  apparently  double  doors  to 
each  room,  the  interior  space  on  each  side  the 


lobby  being  utilised  for  shelves  or  cupboards 
for  books  and  music.  He  deserves  credit  for 
that  point,  as  all  the  others  who  show  a range 
of  practising-rooms  seem  to  think  it  stifficient 
just  to  have  a number  of  small  rooms  adjoining 
each  other;  whereas,  the  requirements  for 
practising  rooms  are  very  peculiar,  and  should 
be  specially  considered. 

The  Institute  silver  medal  and  ten  guineas 
have  been  given  for  a very  pretty  set  of  draw- 
ings of  Moreton  Hall,  Cheshire,  showing  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  drawing  of  the 
elaborate  half-timber  construction  and  decora- 
tion. This  set  of  drawings  shows  the  most 
labour,  and  represents  the  most  elaborate 
subject,  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  they  are 
superior  to  the  drawings  from  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Leicester,  to  which  a medal  and  five 
guineas  have  also  been  awarded;  the  drawing 
of  the  capitals  and  other  details  in  this  set  is 
admirable,  and  truly  artistic  in  touch  and 
feeling.  Special  recognition  has  been  given 
to  another  set  of  drawings,  of  Ashburnham 
House,  which  are  very  full  and  careful. 

The  exhibition  of  the  drawings  certainly 
shows,  however,  what  we  have  Jioted  before, 
that  the  drawing,  the  draughtsmanship,  of  those 
who  compete  for  prizes  is  at  a much  higher 
level  than  the  knowledge  of  design  or  plan. 
The  drawings  for  tho  Institute  silver  medal 
(the  drawings  from  old  buildings)  are  as  good 
as  such  things  need  be  in  any  case  ; but  this 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  tho  elements  of 
design  and  plan,  as  shown  in  the  other  sets  of 
drawings. 

Adjudication  of  Medals  and  other  Prizes, 
1882-83. 

The  Tite  Prize  {value  30^.p — An  honorarium  of 
10^.  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  authors  of  the  designs 
bearing  the  following  mottoes,  namely:  — No.  3, 
“ Val  d’Arno,”  John  Wallace,  144,  Bath-street, 
Glasgow  ; No.  5,  “ Ars  longa  vita  brevis  est,” 
Hubert  A.  Gregg,  Bolenna,  Hadloy-common,  Bar- 
net  ; No.  6,  “Night  Owl,”  Harry  A.  Paloy,  8, 
George-street,  Manchester-square,  W. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal,  to  tho  author  of  the 
design  (No.  2}  bearing  the  motto,  “Red  Rose,” 
Harry  A.  Paley,  8,  George-street,  Manchester- 
square,  W. 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  50/.  (subject,  “An 
Academy  of  Music”),  to  the  author  of  the  design 
(No.  4)  bearing  tho  motto,  “ R.  A.  B.”,  Robert  A. 
Briggs,  Associate,  76,  Weliington-buildings,  Chel- 
sea, S.W.  ; a Medal  of  }[erk  to  tho  author  of  the 
de.sign  (No.  3)  bearing  the  motto  “ Baritone,”  Fred. 
R.  L.  Edwards,  30,  Robert-street,  Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock,  Manchester ; a Medal  of  Merit  to  the  author 
of  the  design  (No.  5)  bearing  the  motto  “Mill- 
rind,”  E.  J,  Milner-Allcn,  Associate,  High  Bank, 
Fulham,  8.W. 

The  Instihite  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas  (Measured 
Drawings  of  actual  Buildings). — The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute  anil  Ten  Guineas  to  the  author  of 
tho  drawings  (No.  8)  bearing  the  motto  “Pupil,” 
James  Strong,  6,  Abbey-square,  Chester;  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute  and  Five  Guineas  to  the 
author  of  tho  drawings  (No.  2)  bearing  the  motto 
“ Ptr  Ardua,”  William  Henry  Bidlake,  B.A.,  11, 
Alma-road,  Canonbury,  N. ; a Certificate  of  Honour 
and  Three  Guineas  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
(No.  7)  bearing  the  motto  “Study  the  Old 
Masters,”  A.  Hennngway,  37,  H.anover-gardenB, 
Keiinington,  S.E.  ; a Certificate  of  Honour  to  the 
author  of  the  drawings  (No.  4)  bearing  the  motto 
“Inigo  Jones,"  Harry  Sirr,  2,  Hurdwick-place, 
Harrington-square,  N.W. 

The  Inslitiile  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas:  Essays. — 
Subject,  “The  Stallwork,  Canopies,  and  Rood- 
screens  of  tho  Filfeenth  Century  (English  only)  ”, — 
to  the  author  of  the  essay  bearing  the  motto 
“ Trailing  Vine,”  Harry  Sirr,  2,  Hurdwick-place, 
Harrington-square,  N.W. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sheffield  Infirmary. — A special  meeting  of  the 
Weekly  Board  of  this  Institution  was  held  on 
tho  2nd  inst.,  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  Infirmary.  Aid.  Brooks- 
bank  presided,  and  there  was  a fall  attendance 
of  members.  For  some  year’s  past  the  inade- 
qnacy  of  the  accommodation  for  out-patients, 
casualties,  and  so  forth  has  been  very  much  felt, 
both  by  the  medical  staff  and  the  Weekly  Board, 
and  as  the  result  of  long  and  anxious  delibera- 
tions it  has  been  decided  to  build  a large  w’ait- 
ing-ball  for  out-patients  and  casualties,  with  con- 
sulting-rooms and  other  conveniences.  Plans 
of  the  proposed  enlargement  were  sent  in  by 
several  local  firms,  and  at  the  meeting  it  was 
a^eed  to  accept  those  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D. 

ebster.  Tho  additions  will  be  connected  with 
tho  back  of  the  old  Infirmary  buildings,  and  the 
entire  cost  is  estimated  at  from  4,000L  to 
5,0001. 


The  Proposed  Church  of  All  Saints,  Ipsuich, 
— The  competitive  designs  for  the  new  church 
of  All  Saints  (West  St.  Matthew’s),  Ipswich, 
have  been  on  view  since  Tuesday,  and  will 
remain  on  view  (with  the  exception  of  this 
Saturday,  the  lOfch)  until  the  IGth  inst.  Th& 
Mayor  of  Ipswich  kindly  granted  the  use 
of  the  Library  of  tho  Town-hall,  and  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  altogether  unexpected 
number  of  the  designs,  the  Sessions  Court. 
There  are  in  all  about  85  separate  designs- 
The  Committee  invited  designs  for  a substan- 
tial church  to  accommodate  800  persons,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  £7  per  sitting,  exclusive  of 
benching,  boundary  walls,  &c.,  but  inclusive  of 
chairs.  The  Committee  made  it  essential  that 
the  designs  should  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Incorporated  Society.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
will  advise  the  Committee  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  one  of  the  designs.  Each  design  is  sent  iu 
under  a motto.  The  East  Anglian  Daily  Time9 
makes  tho  following  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  subject : — 

“ Competition  run  mad  must  be  the  verdict  on 
the  designs  now  to  he  seen  at  the  Ipswich  Town- 
hall.  A few  years  ago  a new  district,  and  then  a 
new  parish,  was  created  in  the  west  end  of  Ipswich  ; 
an  energetic  vicar  (the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cautley)  was 
appointed,  and  a congregation  secured  in  a tempo- 
rary church.  The  vicar  and  congregation  aspire 
to  a permanent  building,  and  recently  advertised  for 
designs  for  a church,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  to 
exceed  Jf.  per  sitting,  or  a totoi,  with  tower,  of 
5,600/.  The  position  of  the  noble  profession  of 
architecture  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  eighty  rival  designs  have  been  sent  in  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  astonished  and 
grievously -burdened  vicar  and  committee  have 
borrowed  the  library  and  ses-^ions  court  at  the 
Town-hall,  wherein  these  eighty  plans  and  eleva- 
tions are  now  exhibited  to  all  who  wish  to  ponder 
and  grieve  over  the  ways  of  architects,  builders,  and 
committees.  The  enormous  waste  of  labour  involved 
in  such  struggles  may  be  seen  at  a glance.  Each 
design  involves,  as  a rule,  five  or  six  elaborate 
drawings,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  less  than 
560  of  these  drawings  in  ail.  We  are  credibly 
informed  by  an  architect  of  high  experience,  who, 
fortunately  for  him.self,  is  not  a competitor,  that, 
allowing  a fair  time  for  thought  and  reflection  as 
well  as  work,  each  separate  set  of  designs  maybe 
assumed  to  cost  20/.  Architects’  time  may  be  of  no- 
value,  but  if  it  is  of  value  at  all,  this  estimate 
cannot  be  wide  of  tbe  mark.  Here  is  1,600/.  worth 
of  talent  thrown  to  the  winds,  wasted  because  tba 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  All  Saints’,  Ipswich, 
think  that  it  would  benefit  them  to  have  an  open 
competition.  We  believe  that  the  scheme  for  the 
new  church  is  at  present  little  more  than  in 
7iulilus.” 

Bradford. — Plans  for  Day  and  Sunday-school 
Buildings,  Duckworth  - street  CongregationaT 
Clinrch,  Over  Darwen,  by  Mr.  Jas.  Lcdingham, 
architect,  Bradford,  have  been  selected  in 
limited  competition. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  George  Wythes,  the  well-known  contractor 
died  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Bickley 
Hall,  Kent,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Wythes  was  engaged  in  railway  con-  , 
tracts  with  the  late  Mr.  Brasseyancl  other  men 
of  note.  One  of  his  successful  efforts  was  the- 
construction  of  a portion  of  the  Great  Indian  • 
Peninsular  Railway.  He  was  in  partnership 
with  Messrs.  Jackson  & Brassey  and  others  in 
several  railways,  and  in  various  other  contracts 
of  public  utility.  Bickley,  one  of  the  mosbi 
healthful  of  all  the  rural  retreats  round  London/^ 
owes  its  existence  in  its  present  form  toMr.i 
Wythes.  He  built  tho  parish  church  of  Bickley 
and  the  adjoining  parsonage  iu  the  park  entirely  I 
at  his  owu  expense,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of : 
20,0001. 

Mr.  Roioland  Brotherhood. — On  Monday’  night  j 
Mr. Rowlaud  Brotherhood,  formerly  well  known: 
in  the  West  of  England,  in  that  he  has  been: 
associated  with  several  large  railway  contracts  i 
and  with  extensive  iron  and  wagon  works  at; 
Chippenham,  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  bisi 
residence,  Redland,  Bristol.  We  might  instance,- 
among  the  many  large  undertakings  that  Mr.I 
Brotherhood  was  associated  with,  that  he  con*! 
structed  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Unionc 
, Railway  and  piers.  At  his  Chippenham  worksl 
some  of  the  best  iron  bridges  ever  turned  outil 
for  India  were  made.  He  leaves  a widow  andi' 
thirteen  children,  ten  being  sons. 


Colchester  New  Corn  Exchange. — The' 
plans  of  Mr.  I’ Anson  have  been  chosen  for  tha; 
new  Com  Exchange  at  Colchester. 
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THE  llESTOJtATION  OF  ST.  GILES'S 
CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

A MKETi.vG  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectaral 
Association  was  held  on  the  2-ith  ult.,  in  St. ; 
Giles’s  Cathedral,  to  view  the  restorations 
which  have  for  some  time  been  in  progress. 
About  seventy  of  the  members  were  present, 
headed  by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Brown,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  11‘Gibbou,  president.  Mr. 
W.  Ilay,  the  architect  of  the  restorations, 
explained  the  various  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  intei-ior  of  the  building  since  1830, 

I when  the  venerable  structure  was  modernised 
I to  the  taste  of  that  period.  The  lath  and 
plaster  had  been  removed  from  the  walls,  and 
from  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  roofs,  and  where 
stone  carvings  and  mouldings  were  erased  to 
give  scope  to  the  free  use  of  tlie  plasterer’s 
trowel  they  had  been  restored.  The  massive 
octagonal  piers  of  the  nave,  which  had  been 
removed  for  slender  fluted  shafts  with  plaster 
capitals,  have  been  restored  to  their  original 
shape,  from  fragments  found  under  the  floors. 
The  restorations  in  the  Albany  Chapel  and 
St.  Elois’s  Chapel, — which  have  been  floored 
with  encaustic  tiles,  marble,  and  mosaic  work, 
and,  together,  with  the  remaining  ancient 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  en- 
closed with  elaborate  wrought -iron  screens, 
—were  examined.  The  visitors  then  proceeded 
to  the  choir,  tower,  and  transept,  where  the 
work  of  restoration  is  now  within  a few  months 
of  completion.  When  the  restorations  were 
first  commenced,  under  a committee,  the  funds 
were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  such  a thorough 
restoration  as  the  present.  Besides,  people 
were  hardly  even  then  edneatod  to  the  idea  of 
any  church  being  comfortable  with  unplastered 
and  unpainted  walls.  When  the  walls  were 
uncovered  to  restore  the  stone  behind,  the 
work  was  considered  formidable  and  unsightly 
in  its  rough  condition,  and  therefore  the 
plaster  was  replaced.  The  munificence  of 
Dr.  Chambers,  however,  placed  unlimited  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  architect,  and  he  received 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  restorations  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  The  choir  was  stripped 
of  its  plaster  covering,  and  although  some  of  the 
masonry  was  originally  of  the  rudest  description 
as  regards  the  wall  surface,  it  now  presents  a 
pleasing  appearance  of  well-pointed  broken 
ashlar,  mostly  old  stone,  with  the  original 
dressed  surface,  but  rejoin  ted.  Mr.  Hay 
directed  attention  to  the  peculiar  groining  of 
the  older  portion  of  the  choir  aisles,  whicii  was 
considered  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  be 
unique,  and  as  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
the  building, — the  form  of  the  groin  being  a 
sort  of  transition  from  the  plain  ban-el  vault 
to  the  later  form  of  groined  construction.  He 
recounted  the  dates  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  ancient  structui-e,  and  numerous  vicissitudes 
in  its  history.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit 
a vote  of  thanks  was  warmly  accorded  to  ilr. 
Hay,  and  the  members  thereafter  proceeded  to 
Greyfriars’  Churchyard,  where  upwards  of  an 
hour  was  spent  in  examining  the  ancient 
monuments. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  PAINTING. 

Pkofessor  C.  T.  Newton’s  tenth  lectm-e  on 
this  subject,  and  the  last  of  the  present  course, 
was  given  last  week  at  University  College.  The 
myths  chosen  for  illustration  were  the  hunt  of 
the  Calydonian  Boar,  the  carrying  off  of  the 
Leucippida)  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  Heracles  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperidcs,  the  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  offered  by  Pelops  and  Oenomaua  before 
the  chariot  race,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
family  of  Niobo  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The 
bunt  of  the  Calydonian  Boar  is  quaintly  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  pictures  on  the  celebrated 
Frainjois  vase  at  Florence.  Various  heroes  are 
attacking  the  boar  with  the  assistance  of  hounds. 
The  names  of  each  hero  and  also  of  the  dogs  are 
written  over  them,  and  we  thus  recognise  Peleus, 
Meleager,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Atalanta,  and 
other  heroes  less  known  to  fame,  whose  names, 
like  those  of  the  hounds,  are  suggestive  of  their 
special  excellencies  in  war  or  the  chase.  Two 
archers  are  evidently  Scythians,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  barbaric  dress.  The  tusks 
and  the  skin  of  the  Calydonian  Boar  were  said 
to  he  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Alea, 
•at  Tegea,  in  Ai-cadia,  and  the  boar-hunt  was  the 
subject  of  a composition  sculptured  by  Scopas. 
In  the  Vatican  is  a well-^owu  statue  of 
Meleager  with  the  boar’s  head  by  his  side,  and 
the  slaying  of  the  hoar  is  represented  on  coins 


of  iEtolia  and  also  on  gems.  The  beautiful 
}iiidria  in  the  British  Museum,  usually  known 
as  the  Meidias  vase,  from  the  name  of  the 
potter  inscribed  on  it,  represents  the  two 
Dioscuri  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters 
of  Leucippus  in  their  chariots.  Polydeuces 
(Pollux)  has  already  secured  his  prey,  and 
is  driving  off  rapidly.  Castor  has  caught  the 
other  Leucippid  by  the  waist,  his  chariot  waits 
for  him  a little  higher  up  in  the  pictui-e.  Below 
are  Zeus  and  Aphrodite,  seated  as  consenting 
Deities,  and  the  three  Graces.  The  locality  is 
indicated  by  a small  archaic  idol,  probably 
Artemis  Laphria.  The  daughters  of  Leucippus 
had  been  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lyncens,  sons 
of  Aj)hareu8,  between  whom  and  the  Dioscuri 
arose  a feud  after  this  abduction.  Some  think 
that  this  legend  is  typical  of  the  long-standing 
feud  between  the  Spartans,  represented  by  their 
native  heroes  the  Dioscuri  and  Idas  and  Lyncoua, 
who  were  of  Messenian  descent.  The  legend  is 
told  by  both  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  On  the 
same  vase  we  have  below  the  scene  in  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  where  Heracles  demands  the 
golden  apples.  The  tree  with  the  serpent  coiled 
round  it  forms  the  centre  of  the  composition. 
The  three  Hesperides  are  present,  but  not  their 
father  Atlas.  A goddess  inscribed  Hygeia  is 
thought  by  Gerhard  to  be  Athene.  The  third 
scene  on  this  hijdria  is  explained  as  Jason 
demanding  the  hand  of  Medea  from  her  father 
Aietes,  but  the  subject  still  requires  elucidation, 
as  a number  of  heroic  figures  are  introduced 
into  the  composition,  whose  names  inscribed 
over  them  cannot  be  connected  with  the  Argo- 
nautic  myth  as  elsewhere  recorded.  This  hydria 
is  distinguished  for  variety  nnd  interest  of 
snbjects  as  well  as  for  beauty  and  refinement 
of  composition,  and  well  deserves  the  praise 
bestowed  on  it  by  Winckelmann.  The  sacrifice 
offered  by  Pelops  and  Oenomaus  before  the 
chariot  race  is  represented  on  a vase  in  the 
British  Museum  found  at  Ruvo  in  Southern 
Italy,  which  is  a very  fine  example  of  the  later 
style  of  ceramograpby.  The  scene  takes  place 
in  front  of  the  palace  of  Oenomaus,  King  of 
Elis ; Pelops  and  Oenomaus  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  altar  of  Zeus,  as  indicated  by  the 
word  “ Dios,”  inscribed  on  a column.  On  the  left 
is  Hipjiodameia,  the  future  bride  of  Pelops,  led 
forward  towards  him  by  her  aged  mother  Sterope ; 
on  the  right  is  seen  the  charioteer  Myrtillus, 
whose  treachery  gave  Pelops  the  victory  in  the 
race.  The  scone  is  closed  on  the  right  by  a 
seated  figure  of  Aphrodite,  attended  by  her  son 
Eros.  The  palace  of  Oenomaus,  as  the  back- 
ground of  the  composition,  is  indicated  by  two 
heads  suspended  on  the  wall.  These  are  the 
heads  of  the  luckless  suitors  of  Hijipodameia, 
who  fell  by  the  hand  of  Oenomaus  after  adven- 
turing their  fate  in  former  chariot  races.  The 
death  of  the  family  of  Niobc,  the  sister  of 
Pelops,  as  represented  on  a fine  vase  in  the 
Jatta  collection  at  Ruvo,  was  the  last  subject 
noticed  by  the  lecturer.  In  this  composition  a 
number  of  the  gods  are  spectators,  while 
Apollo  and  -Artemis  (Diana)  slay  the  Niobids. 

Mr.  Newton’s  next  course  of  lectures,  as 
Professor  of  Archeology  at  University  College, 
will  be  on  “ The  Useful  and  Decorative  Arts  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,”  and  will  begin  on 
April  20. 


“AN  ARCHITECT  ON  LAWYERS.” 

Sib, — I should  like  to  say  a word  on  the 
letter  in  your  last,  signed  “ A Lawyer,”  chiefly 
because  of  its  querulous,  unlawyer-like  tone. 
The  writer  is  so  anxious  to  excuse  where  I 
never  accused,  that  he  wholly  misses,  or  avoids, 
the  one  point  of  my  argument.  Concerning 
the  “black  slieep”  of  his  profession,  of  whom 
he  speaks  while  I did  not,  I have  still  nothing 
to  say  ; what  I was  dealing  with  in  the  remarks 
I made  to  the  Architectural  Association  was 
the  much  more  important  question  of  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  English  law  in  the  hands  of 
the  whitest  of  sheep.  Nor  am  I aware  of 
having  said  anything  new  about  this.  The 
terrible  pressure  of  the  English  system  of 
litigation  upon  the  public  is  notorious,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  denounce  It  the  most 
vigorously.  With  this  I do  not  concern  myself 
— it  is  not  my  special  business.  But  in  building 
affairs,  which  are  my  special  business,  I say — 
and  I believe  everybody  else  says  the  same  who 
understands  the  matter — the  friction  of  the 
machinery  of  litigation  is  so  prodigious,  its 
processes  of  movement  so  clumsy,  and  the  in- 
certitude of  its  action  so  provoking  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  outrageous  cost),  that  the 


alternative  of  expert  arbitration  is  always  pre- 
ferable, whatever  the  nature  of  the  dispute 
may  be,  from  the  simplest  bill  of  extras  to  the 
most  technical  question  of  light  and^  air,  or 
of  structural  support.  Then,  as  regards  the 
species  of  judgment  which  expert  arbitrators 
are  sometimes  said  to  favour  from  weak 
motives,  namely,  splitting  the  difference,  what 
I said  to  the  young  men  was  that  soch  decisions 
ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  condemned,  as  they 
often  are,  seeing  that  truth  lies  between  ex- 
tremes more  frequently  in  building  disputes 
than  in  many  others.  Lastly,  when  I say  that 
la^vye^B  cannot  be  got  to  understand  “ bricks 
and  mortar,”  I only  express  a universal  opinion. 
Counsel  of  the  highest  eminence  are  the  most 
ready  to  recognise  this  fact ; it  is  only  the 
fledglings  of  the  bar  who  could  hope  to  find  it 
otherwise.  I remember  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
not  out  of  his  twenties,  whose  mind  in  respect 
of  building  affairs  was  so  much  of  a blank  that 
he  declined  to  admit,  without  what  he  called 
evidence,  that  a brick  is  an  incombustible  ma- 
terial. Imagine  the  condition  of  a building 
dispute  in  the  hands  of  two  wire-drawn  in- 
telligences of  this  kind  pleading  before  a third! 
I remember  another  curious  case.  A very 
estimable  and  single-minded  barrister,  now 
deceased  (he  died  very  poor),  who  had  a great 
many  of  “ these  building  cases”  referred  to  him 
by  the  Courts  as  a specialist  of  acknowledged 
repute,  was  going  through  a carpenter’s  bill. 
“ Very  well,”  said  he,  in  his  kindly  way,  “ f/iaf 
is  disposed  of.  Now  let  us  take  the  next  item 
— the  lock."  “The  door  is  it  not?”  said 
plaintiff’s  counsel,  prompted  by  his  client ; 
“one  1 in.  ledged  door."  “Pardon  me,”  re- 
joined the  referee  ; “one  1 in.  ledged  doordock.” 
“ There  is  a comma,  sir,  after  the  word  door." 
“ Oh,  I see  ! There  is  no  comma  in  my  copy  ; 
shall  I insert  the  comma  ? ” “ If  you  please.  ’ 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  increasing 
number  of  lawyers,  I am  informed  that  young 
solicitors  are  being  now  thrown  upon  English 
society  at  tlio  rate  of  one  thousa7id  per  annum. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  what  I call  “ dealing 
in  (or  with)  abstractions,”  let  me  cite  again 
the  case  of  the  learned  youth  who  declined  to 
acknowledge  brick  to  bo  incombustible.  With 
him  brick,  be  it  observed,  was  a word  and 
nothing  more,  and  he  simply  reserved  his 
fox-ensic  right  to  attach  to  the  word  whatever 
meaning  might  turn  out  to  be  most  convenient 
for  his  purpose.  It  might,  for  example,  bo 
Bath  hricic,  a domestic  implement ; wood  brick, 
the  fruit  of  a tree  ; air  brick,  a kind  of  balloon  ; 
regular  brick,  a commendable  person,  a trumj), 
a jolly  good  fellow,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  fancy 
might  hold  out.  Fire  brick,  a lining  for 
chimneys,  he  might  consent  to  admit  to  be  so 
far  meant  to  be  incombustible,  but  even  that 
would  be  without  prejudice.  Your  corre- 
spondent naively  says  : — “ The  most  successful 
counsel  are  those  who  can  state  a case  most 
plausibly."  Well  do  wo  know  this  in  building 
mattei-s  ; and  equally  well  do  we  know  that  it 
is  only  on  the  wrong  side  that  such  plausibility 
is  requisite ; and  equally  well  again  do  wo 
know  that  before  an  architectural  arbitrator 
such  plausibility  is  entirely  useless.  I am, 
myself,  not  without  admiration  for  the  audacioos 
plausibility  of  some  learned  counsel — it  is  a fine 
intellectual  exercise ; but,  as  the  result  of  it, 
I am  constrained  to  repeat  once  more  that, 
throughout  a lengthened  experience,  I have 
never  known  a building  case  decided  by  a 
. la'\\'yer  except  upon  a false  issue.  The  worst 
judgment  of  an  architectural  referee  is  better 
than  the  best  of  a Court  of  Law;  and  I think 
it  is  the  right  thing,  and  not  the  wrong,  to 
point  this  out,  and  to  sound  the  feeling  of  the 
architectural  and  building  world  upon  the 
question  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
settlement  of  brick  and  juortar  disputes  without 
the  intervention  of  a profession  of  most  respect- 
able nnd  highly  paid  wranglers  who,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  be  got  to  understand  what  they 
are  wrangling  about.  In  a woi-d,  I think  the 
time  has  come  when  architects  ought  to  bo 
trained  for  the  work  of  expert  arbitration,  and 
I believe  this  might  be  done  without  difficulty. 

Robert  Kerr. 


Sliottesbrook. — Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Brown- 
rigg  have  presented  to  Shottesbrook  Church, 
near  Maidenhead,  a painted  window  from  the 
stndio  of  Mr.  T.aylor,  of  Berners-street,  in 
memory  of  their  eldest  son,  who  died  at  the  ago 
of  nineteen.  The  subjects  are  “Hope”  and 
“ The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.” 
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THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN 
COMPANY'S  NEW  BUILDINGS 
AT  EUSTON. 

TiiK  London  and  NortL-Westem  Railway 
Company  have  just  completed  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  at  the  Enston  Station  for 
the  further  accommodation  of  their  staff.  The 
buildings  are  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of 
the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  station.  The  new 
west  wing  overlooking  the  court-yard  is  108  ft. 
in  length,  with  a return  frontage  facing  Drum- 
mond-stroet,  55  ft.  in  length.  The  buildings  are 
Co  ft.  in  height,  that  portion  facing  Drnmmond- 
strect  containing  four  floors.  The  court-yard 
portion  of  the  wing  is  built  upon  stone  piers  and 
iron  columns,  a covered  way  under  the  stroc- 
ture,  upwards  of  20  ft.  in  width,  leading  to  the 
booking-offices  and  station,  and  the  building 
over  the  covered  way  contains  three  lofty  floors. 
Tho  Drummond-street  frontage  presents  a bold 
and  commanding  elevation  in  rusticated  Port- 
land stone,  going  well  with  the  architectural 
features  of  the  massive  entrance  portico.  Tho 
court-yard  frontage  forming  the  west  wing  is 
similarly  treated.  Tho  cast  wing  is  uniform  in 
character  and  dimensions  Avith  that  on  the  west 
side,  with  this  difference,  that  at  present  there 
is  no  return  frontage  into  Drummond-street,  hut 
it  is  stated  that  the  erection  of  this  frontage  is 
ultimately  contemplated.  The  ground  and 
first-floors  of  the  Drummond-street  portion  of 
the  west  wing  contains  the  offices  of  the  cashier 
of  the  company,  and  those  of  his  staff,  Avhilst 
that  portion  of  the  building  northwards  over- 
looking tho  court-yard  contains  the  accountant’s 
offices  and  the  offices  of  his  assistant  clerks. 
The  east  wing  contains  upwards  of  fifty  offices 
for  the  several  clerks  employed  in  the  Afferent 
departments  of  the  company’s  business.  Tho 
new  buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Stansby,  the  company’s  architect,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall.  The 
cost  of  the  new  structures  is  about  20,0001.  In 
addition  to  tho  above-named  buildings,  another 
large  new  block,  at  the  north  end  of  the  station, 
has  also  been  completed.  This  block  consists  of 
new  offices  for  the  general  manager  and  his 
clerks ; and  at  present  a further  block  of 
new  buildings  is  in  course  of  erection  on  tho 
west  side  of  tho  station,  h.aving  their  frontage 
to  Cardington  • street.  This  block  contains 
additional  offices  for  tho  parcels  depart- 
ment. 


NEW  PROTESTANT  CHURCH,  LEIPZIG. 

The  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  regarded 
as  of  some  significance  to  the  town  of  Leipzig, 
no  new  Protestant  church  having  been  erected, 
nor  even  any  of  the  existing  ones  thoroughly 
restored,  for  several  centuries.  The  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  parted  off  from  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city, 
numbers  now  a population  of  over  40,000  souls. 
Tboso  acquainted  Avith  Leipzig  Avill  know  that 
there  is  no  excess  of  churches  in  the  town  ; but 
there  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  the 
present  and  the  next  generations  will  have  to 
make  good  Avhat  has  been  postponed  by  their 
forefathers. 

In  the  competition  for  the  new  church,  no 
fewer  than  105  of  the  best  German  architects 
took  part,  and  the  form  which  it  will  now 
receive  is  the  result  of  repeated  changes  of 
the  design.  The  architects  are  Herren  Aug. 
Hartel  (formerly  of  Crefeld)  and  Baurath  C. 
Lipsius,  now  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  of  Saxony,  Dresden, — both  well-known 
names  in  the  history  of  Protestant  church- 
building.  The  former  is  the  architect  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  Crefeld,  Bochum,  Tier- 
sen,  Miilheim  on  the  Ruhr,  Nenwied,  Altendorf 
near  Essen,  &c.  ; and  both  ore  now  jointly 
superintending  the  erection  of  large  churches 
at  Gera  (lleuss)  and  Lindenau  near  Leipzig. 

The  new  Petrikirche  (of  which  Ave  give  an  ex- 
terior Anew  in  tliis  week’s  Builder)  will  exceed 
in  size  almost  every  one  of  tho  new  Protestant 
churches  erected  in  recent  years.  Its  nave  is 
61  ft.  wide  by  S3  ft.  high.  The  total  length  of 
the  church  is  248  ft. ; its  greatest  width,  1G5  ft. 
The  massive  tower  and  spire  will,  when  com- 
pleted, have  a height  of  250  ft.  Tho  church, 
although  of  unusual  dimensions  for  a Protestant 
place  of  worship,  is  so  designed  as  to  centralise 
the  congregation,  and  its  design  is  said  to  have 
served  as  a pattern  for  several  other  new 
churches  either  in  course  of  erection  or  in 
contemplation.  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  Early 


Gothic  in  style,  and  erected  in  ashlar.  When 
completed,  it  Avill  bo  one  of  the  most  important 
specimens  of  modern  church  architecture  in 
Germany. 


NAWORTIT  CASTLE:  RECENT 
ADDITIONS. 

OuK  illustration  shows  the  Stanley  Tower, 
Avhich  forms  a part  of  the  additions  rccentlj" 
made  to  NaAvorth  Castlo,  tho  Border  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Carlisle,  by  Mr.  George  Howard,  M.P., 
the  present  representative  of  tho  family.  The 
additions  and  alterations  are  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  The  illus- 
tration is  a reproduction  from  a pen-and-ink 
draAving  by  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Clarke,  Avhich  appeared 
in  last  year’s  Academy  Exhibition,  and  is  taken 
from  the  walk  in  the  glen  beneath  the  castle, 
leading  to  Lanercost. 

The  earliest  documentary  information  relating 
to  Naworth  Castle  is  the  licence  to  crenellate, 
which  was  granted  to  Ranulph  de  Dacro  in  the 
ninth  of  Edward  III.  (1335).  It  ajjpears,  how- 
ever, from  the  buildings  now  existing  that 
Ranulph  do  Dacre  found  a pelo  of  an  earlier 
date,  Avhich  formed  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
Border  fortresses,  the  nucleus  of  tho  greater 
castlo  which  he  then  caused  to  rise. 

The  next  documentary  evidence  we  have  is 
Avritten  in  tho  heraldic  devices  of  the  great 
bxiilder  of  the  family,  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre, 
Avho  flourished  towards  tho  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Ho  rebuilt  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dacre  Tower,  and  added  the  great  hall,  9G  ft. 
by  21  ft.,  which  is  still  in  use,  and  to  him  may  ' 
probably  be  assigned  tho  commencement 
of  the  remarkably-constructed  tower,  which 
bears  the  name  of  his  successor,  Lord  William 
HoAvard.  To  this  Lord  William  Howard,  who 
married  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  Dacres,  and 
succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1602,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted tho  Domestic  character  that  the  castlo 
now  bears ; and  to  him  also  is  to  be  assigned 
the  rebuilding  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  toAver 
which  bears  Ids  name,  the  construction  of  the 
groat  gallery  along  the  principal  front,  and  the 
decorating  and  beautifying  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. His  household  books,  so  admirably  edited 
by  the  Rev.  George  Ornsby,  F.S.A.,  show,  that 
if  the  first  Dacre  built  a fortress,  the  first 
Howard  gave  it  a Domestic  character. 

In  18 14,  Naworth  was  entirely  gutted  by  fire, 
and  was  afterwards  restored  under  tho  direction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Salvin. 

The  castle,  which  is  about  eleven  miles  to  the 
east  of  Carlisle,  stands  on  a triangular  tongue 
of  land,  formed  by  the  castle  beck  on  the  north 
and  a little  rivulet  on  the  south,  Avhich  unite 
and  floAv  into  the  Irthing.  The  buildings  form 
a quadrangle,  AAuth  the  Dacre-Howard  toAvers 
at  the  extremities  of  the  entrance  front,  facing 
the  outer  bailey  and  gate  house.  The  moat 
which  protected  this  front  has  long  been 
drained,  and  in  its  place  flourishes  the  “ Green  ' 
Garden.” 

To  the  rear  of  tho  great  quadrangle  some 
very  inadequate  moderu  offices  had  been  erected, 
and  it  is  on  the  site  of  these  buildings  that  the 
additions  of  we  give  which  an  illustration  in 
our  present  number  have  been  erected;  they 
consist  of  a small  external  courtyard,  one  side 
formed  by  tho  ancient  wall  of  tho  castle,  tAvo 
sides  inclosed  by  buildings  containing  com- 
plete kitchen  offices,  with  bedroom  accommo- 
dation over.  These  buildings  have  toAvers  at 
their  external  angles,  of  Avhich  the  Stanley 
Tower  occupies  the  eastern  one.  They  have 
been  substantially  built  of  the  local  stone,  lined 
internally  Avith  brick.  A pleasant  tone  of  colour 
has  been  afforded  by  a random  mixture  of  red 
and  white  stone,  in  the  proportion  of  two  cart- 
loads of  white  to  one  of  red  stone,  which 
harmonises  pleasantly  with  the  grey  of  the  old 
castle.  The  Avork  has  been  substantially  done; 
the  foundations  being  in  all  cases  carried  doAvn 
to  the  rock. 

The  lower  floor  is  arched  in  brickwork,  the 
others  being  of  fireproof  construction  in  con- 
crete. The  roof  is  of  oak,  covered  with 
the  local  stone  slates  bedded  in  moss. 
The  flats  are  covered  with  8 lb.  lead,  and  on 
the  leaden  spout-heads  are  the  initials  of  the 
owners,  George  and  Rosalind  Howard,  and  the 
date, — an  idea  borrowed  from  the  older  part  of 
the  castle,  where  the  spout-head,  Avith  its  initial 
W.  n.  and  date  1602,  gives  the  time  of  these 
additions. 

Mr.  Howard  is  doing  a good  deal  in  the  way 
of  finishing  the  interior,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  completed  since  the  fire  of 


1844.  The  library  has  been  entirely  refitted,  a 
noAv  oak  coiling  put  up,  with  carved  bosses  at 
the  intersections  of  the  beams,  and  two  stories 
of  bookcases  with  a gallery  at  each  end  of  the 
room.  The  wall  space  over  the  bookcases 
opposite  the  Avindow  has  been  prepared  for  a 
painting  by  Mr.  Bume  Jones,  and  that  over  the 
fireplace  for  a basrelief,  the  joint  Avork  of  Mr. 
Bume  Jones  and  Mr.  Boehm,  Il.A. 

A now  staircase  has  been  erected  to  the 
gallery,  and  another  adjoining  the  Morpeth 
Tower.  The  billiard-room  has  been  re-formed 
and  panelled,  and  tho  refitting  of  the  music-room 
is  now  in  hand. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  clerk  of  Avorks, 
and  of  Mr.  Marshall,  tho  estate  clerk  of  works. 
The  chief  part  of  the  masonry  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle ; and 
the  joiners’  Avork  by  tho  estate  workmen,  and 
by  Mr.  DaA-idson,  of  Carlisle. 


AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

These  illustrations  are  a selection  from 
drawings  of  American  planning  and  construc- 
tion brought  OA'er  by  Mr.  Gale,  the  holder  of 
the  GodAA’in  Bimsary  for  1882.  They  comprise 
plans  of  tho  Mills  Building  in  New  York,  and  .a 
detail  of  tho  iron  staircase  in  the  new  Post-office, 
Philadelphia. 

The  ilills  Building  is  a largo  structure, 
recently  erected  and  let  out  as  offices,  and  con- 
tains cellar,  gronnd-floor,  and  nine  stories  above, 
with  a flat  brick  roof.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plan  will  almost  explain  itself.  The  following 
will  be  noticed, — tho  large  banking  offices  on 
the  loAver  story,  and  the  smaller  oflices  above, 
the  comparatively  small  staircases,  and  the 
roomy  elevators,  which  do  almost  the  whole  of 
the  work.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr. 
George  B.  Post,  of  Ngav  York. 

The  Post-office  at  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
Government  hiiilding.s  referred  to  as  being 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  G. 
Hill,  of  Washington,  Snpervisiog  Architect.  The 
large  amount  of  iron  finishings  used  is  notice- 
able, among  them  the  iron  staircase,  Avhich 
forms  tho  subject  of  tho  iUustration.  The  stair 
candagos  are  rolled  iron  joists  filled  in  below 
with  panelled  cast-iron  soffits.  Stepped  hearers 
of  cast  iron  support  the  treads  and  risers,  Avhich 
are  of  the  same  material,  the  treads  being  filled 
in  AA’ith  tiles  bedded  in  asphalt.  Staircases  of 
this  description,  Avith  various  modifications, 
are  much  used  in  tho  United  States. 

The  buildings  here  referred  to  were  described 
in  Mr.  Gale’s  paper,  recently  read  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
spoken  of  in  a recent  number  of  this  journal. 

Tho  main  results  of  Mr.  Gale’s  visit  to  the 
United  States  belong,  of  course,  to  the  Institute, 
and  Avill  probably  be  published,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  their  Transactions. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Mb.  Coope,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether, 
regarding  the  present  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pictures  (the  property  of  the 
nation)  in  the  National  Gallery,  as  Avell  as  for 
such  Avorks  of  art  as  may  be  presented  or 
bequeathed,  he  AA-as  prepared  to  sanction  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  building  at 
the  rear  of  the  present  gallery,  on  property 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  and, 
pending  this  extension,  Avhetlier  he  was  willing 
to  sanction  the  lighting  of  the  gallery  by 
electricity,  so  as  to  give  increased  facilities  to 
those  desiring  to  visit  the  gallery,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who,  OAviug  to  their  vocations, 
could  only  do  so  in  the  evenings  after  their 
day’s  work. 

Mr.  ShaAv  Lefevre  said  the  Government 
recognised  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  National  Gallery.  Ho  would  submit 
a vote  to  the  House  for  the  commencement  of 
the  new  buildings  in  the  estimates  of  this  year. 
He  wasnoAV  in  communication  with  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  on  tho  subject.  As  to 
the  electric  light,  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
course  must  rest  with  the  trustees  of  the 
gallery,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge Avith  reward  to  that  light,  and  especially 
as  regarded  its  safety,  he  could  not  advise  that 
mode  of  lighting. 
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ABOUT  MODERN  DESIGN. 


AEC'HITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'. 

At  tbo  ordinary  fortnightly  mooting  of  this 
I Association,  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Hr.  Cole  A. 
j Adams,  Tice-i)re.sident,  in  the  chair, 

I Mr.  W.  If.  Atkin  Bony,  one  of  the  honorary 
i Becretnrics,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
I Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  the  architect  of  tho  Pandora 
t Theatre,  for  conducting  a party  of  the  members 
t of  the  Association  over  that  building  on  the  24th 
\ ult.,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  skated  that  the 
i ■ arrangements  for  the  next  visit,  to  be  made  on  this 
{Saturday,  tho  10th,  had  not  then  been  completed, 
but  that  any  arrangements  that  might  be  made 
would  be  duly  advertised.  Mr.  Berry  referred 
to_  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee in  getting  information  of  suitable  build- 
ings in  such  a state  of  progress  as  to  be  profit- 
ably visited,  and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  members  in  obtaining  such  information. 

Mr.  Vacher,  chairman  of  tho  class  for  the 
Study  of  Colour  Decoration,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Pite,  secretary  to  the  class,  called  attention  to 
the  languishing  condition  of  the  class.  Very 
good  work  was  done  in  it  by  the  few  members 
who  constituted  it,  but  it  was  not  doing  the  good 
it  might  do  if  more  members  could  be  induced 
to  join  it. 

Mr.  John  D.  Sodding  then  read  tho  following 
paper  on  Modern  Design.” 

A short  while  ago  I was,  in  an  evil  moment, 
tempted  to  turn  my  attention  to  nineteenth- 
century  architecture  in  its  relation  to  tradition. 
Tho  choice  of  the  subject, — or  rather  of  the 
special  side  of  tho  subject,— sprang  from  an  in- 
vestigation I had  previously  instituted  into  the 
cause  of  the  failings  of  modem  architectural 
design.  The  three  points  before  me  at  the  time 
were  ; — 1.  Is  our  architecture  good  or  bad  ? To 
which  question  I gave  the  short  answer,  it  is 
generally  bad.  2.  Why  is  it  generally  bad  ? and 
3.  What  are  its  prospects  of  amendment  ? 

The  solution  of  these  three  points  was  no 
easy  task,  as  you  may  imagine.  Darwin’s  ex- 
periment with  GJ  ounces  of  pond  mud,  which 
were  found  to  contain  5.37  seeds  of  .several  dis- 
tinct species,  is  a mere  triile  to  the  analysis  of 
Victorian  architecture.  The  compound  thing  I 
had  proposed  to  resolve  into  simple  parts  was 
not  created  yesterday,  but  it  was  the  fruit  of 
I the  confused  labours  of  two  generations, — it 
was  not  tho  outcome  of  the  blended  purpose  of 
; Idndred  minds  sot  in  one  direction,  but  the  com- 
posite result  of  revolutions  led  by  hostile  minds. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  I got  little  presentable 
information  out  of  this  quagmire  of  opposed 
motives  ; or  that  I have  not  much  to  tell  about 
its  probable  issues. 

It  would  bo  a misapplication  of  terms  to  say 
that  in  this  little  effort  of  analysis  I turned 
I Victorian  architectoi'e  inside  out,  because  you 
know  it  has  no  inside, — only  outsides  ! Justus 
the  humourous  foreigner  remarked  of  our 
climate,— ” Climate,”  said  he, — “you  have  no 
climate,  only  weather” ! so,  by  your  grace,  I 
am  disposed  to  say  we  have  no  architecture 
now,  only  design.  Tho  “silver  streak”  of  the 
tlothic  Eevival  separates  Old  English  architec- 
t^e  from  New  English  design,  and  what  we  call 
Victorian  architecture  is  really  only  a retrospec- 
tive art,— an  art  of  plagiarism  — an  art  of  odds 
and  ends, — an  art  which  is  composed  of  what 

naturalists  might  call  “ illegitimate  crosses,” 

a system  of  design  such  as  the  “wandering 
Jew”  might  torn  out  if  ho  were  still  on  the 
tramp,  as  the  result  of  his  itinerary  notes.  If 
you  inquired  as  to  its  “ tendencies,”  I think  yon 
would  Bee  that  so  dignified  a term  scarcely 
befitted  its  present  wabbling  motions,  for  ex- 
cepting a kind  of  blind  bias  towards^  half  a 
dozen  different  types  of  the  Renaissance  at 
once,  it  is  really  too  flabbily  constituted  to  take 
a steady  stride  in  any  definite  direction.  To 
say  this,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  detract 
from  the  many  excellencies  of  English  design, 
or  to  refuse  ro  recognise  the  vast  improvements 
affected  in  the  last  few  years.  There  is  no 
ienying  the  cleverness  of  English  architectnre, 
ind  I question  whether,  so  far  as  actual  design- 
ng  power,  and  so  far  as  range  of  knowledge  and 
:amiliarity  with  historic  types,  goes,  there  has 
Jver  existed  at  one  time,  and  in  any  one  country, 
io  ranch  shining  talent  as  is  at  tho  disposal  of  the 
British  nationat  the  present  time.  In  making  this 
«mark,  perhaps  I ought  to  qualify  it  by  saying 
hat  I refer  simply  to  the  points  of  merit 
inumerated  above,  and  not  to  quality  of  design, 
tvA  design,  nor  to  tho  principle  of  its  inspira- 
lon.  Yes,  and  I would  go  yet  further  and  say 
hat  even  had  we  Bramante,  Peruzzi,  and 


Michelangelo  with  us  just  now,  wo  should  do  no 
better  design.  We  cannot  want  better  archi- 
tectural designers  than  many  now  living  in  onr 
midst.  It  is  notmore  talent,  or  more  knowledge, 
or  more  invention  that  we  want;  it  is  not  even 
that  the  times  are  against  our  producing  first- 
class  art,  but  it  is  that  we  have  no  tradition  to 
rest  upon  to  give  back-bone  to  our  efforts.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  our  hard  task-master,  — the 
nineteenth  century,— to  demand  better  bricks 
and  more  of  them ; we  could  make  them  fast 
enough,  if  only  tho  clay  and  the  stubble  wore 
provided. 

So  far,  then,  as  bare  designing  faculty  is 
concerned,  I am  bold  to  say  we  coaid  stand  tho 
comparison  between  ourselves  and  any  band  of 
designers  of  past  days.  Consider,  for  one 
moment,  the  range  of  our  everyday  work. 
Consider  how,  at  anybody’s  beck  and  call,  we 
are  called  upon  to  do,  and  can  do,  what  was 
demanded  of  no  other  architectural  designers 
, the  world  has  ever  seen, — and  that  is,  to  design, 
at  a moment’s  notice,  not  only  in  the  styles,  but 
in  every  phase  of  tho  styles,  of  the  thirteenth, 
the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  the 
seventeenth,  and  tho  eighteenth  centuries  of 
the  English,  French,  Italian,  German,  Flemish, 
and_  Dutch  architecture,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  to  throw  in  as  a makeweight  the 
adornment  of  our  productions  in  such  world- 
wide systems  of  decoration  as  the  Chinese,  tho 
Persian,  the  Cairene,  tho  Pompeian,  and  the 
“ Early  English  ” (whatever  that  may  mean). 
Now,  I think  that  even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
hard  as  he  is  to  please, — might,  for  once,  be 
proud  of  British  enterprise  if  he  realised,  as  I 
do,  the  magnitude  of  tbo  ability  and  the  range 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  British  architect.  It 
is  prodigious  ! But  if  wc  are  proud  of  our  child, 
it  must  bo  owned  that  its  equivocal  ancestry 
gives  us  some  trouble  in  the  matter  of  providing 
food  to  its  liking ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
railways,  — English  and  foreign,  — and  the 
organisations  of  frequent  foraging  excursions, 

I do  not  know  really  what  wo  should  do. 

But,  joking  apart,  English  architecture  is  not 
what  it  was  in  old  days, — the  production  of 
English  brains.  In  truth,  designers  are  in  that 
colonial  condition  of  ueutral-mindedness  and 
variance  with  the  past,  that  they  might  just  as 
well  be  living  in  America  or  in  any  other 
scarcely-civilised  country,  for  all  the  help  they 
get  from  the  store  of  tradition  left  them  by  the 
fathers  of  English  design.  They  are  little  more 
than  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of  old  ideas, 
which  they  mend  and  improve  and  patch  np  as 
the  fancy  takes  them.  And  men,  advanced  in 
years,  who  have  shared  in  tho  revolutions  of 
taste  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  produced 
designs  to  suit  each  succeeding  rage,  are  not 
recognisably  the  same  men  if  judged  by  their 
works.  Tho  chameleon  may  be  the  same  lizard, 
but  seen  under  his  changes  of  colour  you  would 
hardly  know  him.  It  is  not  with  us  as  it  was 
with  tho  old  designers,— say  the  Italians  I have 
just  mentioned, — whose  work  has  a uniform 
style  and  uniform  character  throughout,  and 
the  periods  of  whose  lives  slide  into  each  other 
from  less  to  more,  as  the  quarters  of  tho  moon 
into  the  full  moon  without  sign  of  separation. 
And  lest  any  one  should  accuse  me  of  harsh 
dealing  with  a century  I so  sincerely  admire, 
let  me  remind  you  of  a few  typical  examples  of 
nineteenth-century  work.  Of  churches,  take 
All  Saints’,  Margarot-street  (1858)  ; of  bouses, 
Lowther  Lodge  (1875)  ; of  public  buildings,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (1845),  tho  recently 
completed  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the 
Law  Courts  ; and  my  list  is  not  complete  with- 
out mention  of  that  Cockney’s  joy  and  marvel 
of  the  fishes, — the  Brighton  Aquarium, — which 
I take  to  bo  a fresh  and  supreme  type  of  the 
versatility  of  the  Victorian  era.  WiHanyone 
tell  me  which  of  these  typical  buildings  repre- 
sents Victorian  architecture  as  Henry  Vll.’s 
Chapel  or  Westminster  Abbey  or  Hatfield  or 
any  other  old  building  represents  the  vernacular 
of  the  periods  which  saw  their  erection  ? 

I havo^  just  said  that  we  could  not  desire 
abler  designers  than  we  have  now  amongst  ua, 
and  I have  ascribed  the  lack  of  tradition  to  be 
the  root  of  .nil  our  evils  past  and  present. 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  I can  recall,  any  single 
lineally  descended  type  of  old  English  design 
now  in  vogue.  Everything  is  new,  while 
nothing  is  original.  Everything  began  since 
wo  can  remember.  It  is  competitive  fashion 
and  not  ideal  development  that  has  thns  pushed 
ns  along  at  electric  speed.  Fashion  has  been 
the  source  of  onr  inspiration,  and  the  bond  of  our 
efforts : break  that  bond  and  the  bundle  of  the  i 


various  phases  of  our  design  tumbles  to  pieces. 
If  we  want  to  see  genuine  nineteenth-century 
vernacular  national  design,  we  must  go  to 
France  or  to  some  other  happy  land  where  art 
has  never  been  pushed  adrift  from  tradition. 
As  for  ourselves,  if  wo  dared  to  speak  the 
truth,  we  should  almost  say  that  our  minds  are 
vacant  of  ideas  when  left  to  themselves,  and 
that  they  need  the  ideas  of  others  to  fill  the 
void  ; one  would  almost  declare  that  the  inward 
spring  of  thought  was  dry,  or  we  should  not 
have  these  strange  omnivorous  appetites  which 
make  us  run  about  with  wide,  open  mouths 
eating  all  that  comes  to  hand. 

These  and  other  reflections  of  an  equally  de- 
pressing nature  forced  themselves  upon  me  as 
I stirred  the  muddy  waters  that  flow  about  the 
bases  of  modern  English  design.  Most  of  us 
have  at  times  felt  the  irritation  of  thoughts 
and  views  which  instinct  told  us  were  true,  but 
which  wo  nevertheless  let  flit  vaguely  before  us 
without  closely  following  them  up  to  their  con- 
clusions. Thus  it  was  with  me  in  this  matter. 

T had  long  dimly  felt  all  was  not  right  with  us. 

I had  a sense  of  tho  deficiencies  of  our  work, 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  its  sources  of  its  in- 
spiration ; I knew  we  had  only  been  eating 
“angels’  food,”  which  we  picked  up  at  night,  and 
devoured  in  the  morning.  I instinctively  felt 
that  we  W’cre  powerless  without  this  artificial 
supply  from  a source  external  to  ourselves. 
Yet  hitherto  I had  shirked  the  inquiry,  and  had 
tried  to  bolster  up  one’s  courage  with  dreams 
of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the  types  in  vogue, 
and  had  indulged  in  high  expectations  of  what 
tho  inventive  genius  of  this  inventive  age  might 
evolve.  But  daring  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  walk  boldly  up  to  this  brave-looking 
Temple  of  Modern  Art  of  miscellaneous  design, 
and  in  an  evil  moment  to  lift  tho  veil  and  to  look 
straight  into  its  innermost  sanctuary,  I confess 
that  I was  scarcely  prepared  to  find  what  I did 
find  therein, — only  dead  men’s  bones,  and  echoes 
of  the  past,  hut  no  living  voice. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  sad  lessons  of  this  vigil  of 
analysis  I am  to-night  among  young  men,  and 
am  young  again  and  full  of  hope  about  the 
destiny  of  art  and  for  the  share  they  will  take  in 
framing  it.  But  before  going  further  I would 
advise  them  (after  my  own  experiences)  to  try 
synthesis,  and  not  analysis.  The  problem  is  to 
mend  the  failings  of  nineteenth-century  art, 
to  fuse  tho  broken  elements,  to  fix  the  fluent 
and  to  reconcile  tho  far-fetched  type,  to  unite 
the  scattered  energies  at  play,  aud  to  shake 
anarchy  into  order.  We  do  not  want  dissection 
of  our  present  chaotic  effort  carried  out  by  the 
cold-blooded  hand  of  tho  pessimist,  but  done 
mercifully  by  a sympathiser,  much  as  Izaak 
Walton  fixed  his  worm.  We  want  to  know  the 
worst,  and  yet,  withal,  to  get  our  faith  in  human 
progress  stimulated  and  revived.  We  want  to 
feel  the  self-regenerative  power  of  human  effort, 
when  honestly  meant,  However  faulty  and  mis- 
directed it  may  bo  in  scope  and  method.  Our 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Ruskin’s,  “Oh!  the  blessed 
blind  men  who  talk  of  progress  ” does  not  help 
matters  a bit.  What  we  want  is  to  know  the 
bad  points,  yet  recognise  to  tho  fullest  extent 
tho  good  points  in  modern  de.sign,  and  seeing 
these,  to  take  heart  of  courage  from  them,  to 
magnify  them,  to  make  ranch  of  them  as  the 
bases  of  future  improvement.  Having,  then, 
laid  down  what  I take  to  be  the  only  helpful, 
healing  way  of  touching  the  sores  of  modern 
design,  I will  endeavour  to  follow  it  in  the 
remarks  I am  now  about  to  make. 

First,  then,  our  design  is  wholly  eclectic,  and 
I have  just  said  that  the  root  of  this, — yes,  of 
most  of  its  failings  and  failures, — is  the  loss  of 
tradition.  This  central  defect  brings  in  its 
train  a multitude  of  inevitable  evils  ; yet  while 
recognising  these  evils  as  inevitable,  it  is  clear 
that  they  may  be  aggravated  or  alleviated, 
according  as  they  are  met.  This  eclecticism, — 
how  is  it  manifested  ? — how  is  it  to  be  met  ? — and 
what  are  its  results  ? When  an  architect  has 
to  make  a certain  design,  he  manages,  by 
one  of  those  strange  strokes  of  nineteonth- 
century  power  not  found  out  in  old  days 
and  not  yet  patented  in  these,  to  convert 
his  mind  into  a magic-lantern.  If  the  man  bo 
of  methodic  habits,  he  simply  goes  to  a well- 
assorted  bundle  of  slides  that  generally  lie  hard 
by  his  sketchbooks,  each  slide  represnnting  a 
special  phase  of  historic  art.  Having  duly 
selected  the  period  he  will  adopt,  he  slips  his 
slide  into  his  mind,  colours  it  with  a little  of 
the  light  of  his  own  fancy,  and,  vuild.,  the  thing 
is  done ! 

This  constant  and  seemingly  inevitable  resort 
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to  types  of  bygone  days  is  bad,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  a proof  of  our  lack  of  inspiration, 
and  inspiration  has  accompanied  tbe  develop- 
ment of  every  phase  of  historic  art,  whatever  its 
date  in  the  world's  history.  This  is  a hapless 
state  to  bo  in,  bnt  who  shall  say  our  present 
straits  have  not  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
narrow  spirit  which  guided  the  early  days  of 
the  Gothic  revival.  With  something  of  the 
pride  of  our  first  parents  after  they  had  eaten  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  these 
arch-rebels  from  authority  and  eriles  from 
tradition,  the  Gothic  revivalists,  laid  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  what  was  to  be  studied  and 
what  was  to  bo  religiously  eschewed.  It  was 
demanded  of  us  that  wo  should  look  at,  and 
imitate,  only  the  rudimentary  Medimval  art, 
and  chronelogy,  and  not  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
relative  merit  of  God-inspired  art.  So  many 
naming  swords  were  brandished  about  at  the 
time,  BO  many  vials  of  wrath  were  held  in  the 
air,  that  everybody  (except  tbe  impious  few) 
fell  on  his  knees  at  once  and  straightway 
worshipped  what  and  how  he  was  told,  and  a 
pretty  bit  of  genuine  nineteenth-century  ritual 
it  made.  But  human  nature,  which  can  stand 
a great  deal,  must  have  its  way  at  last,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  theories  that  were  gulped 
down  with  apparent  relish  in  1840  and  the  types 
of  art  then  admired  did  not  satisfy  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  1850,  and  the  theories  and  types 
worshipped  in  1850  would  not  do  for  1860,  and 
those  of  1860  would  not  do  for  1870,  and  so  it 
has  gene  on,  and  we  have  “ succeeded  in  failing” 
in  everything,  and  perchance  the  mind  of  1890 
will,  with  equal  disdain,  reject  the  types  m 
vogue  with  us  at  the  present  day.  And  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  we  are  suffering 
from  dissipated  eclecticism,  and  we  are  now 
arrived  at  that  luckless  state  when  even  the 
power  of  selection  and  the  faculty  of  concentra- 
tion of  thought  seem  to  have  left  us,  and  all 
forms  of  art  are  viewed  with  equal  concern  or 
unconcern  as  the  case  may  be. 

One  of  tbe  most  saddening,  if  not  one  of  the 
moat  serious,  results  of  this  anarchy  of  taste  is 
evidenced  in  the  attitude  towards  old  art  of  the 
younger  architects  of  the  present  day.  A few 
months  ago  and  I was  one  of  a select  party  of 
architectural  students  on  a sketching  excursion. 
The  excursion  was  perfectly  planned,  and  admir- 
ably presided  over.  There  was  plenty  of  the  oil  of 
<rood  companionship  to  make  things  run  smooth. 
The  choice  of  subjects  was  faultless,  and  yet, 
though  everything  was  attractive  all  round, 
something  was  lacking.  The  choice  of  subject, 

I have  said,  was  admirable  both  as  to  range  and 
arrangement,  for  it  included  nearly  every  phase 
of  every  period  of  English  architecture,  from  the 
“undoubted”  Saxon  of  Brigstock  to  the  most 
adorable  declensions  of  the  latest  phases  of 
Queen  Anne.  There  was  architecture  eccle- 
siastical, episcopal,  monastic,  civic,  domestic, 
baronial,  cottage,  manorial,  scholastic,  andyet, — 
dare  I say  it  ? — the  appetite  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
so  fascinating  a bill  of  fare  was  wanting.  You 
got  a sense  of  nausea,  of  distaste,  of  the  lack 
of  appetite  we  usually  associate  with  a pam- 
pered stomach  and  a gorged  digestion.  And 
will  you  believe  me,  that  throughout  the  whole 
excursion,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  the  very 
pick  of  grand  old  English  work,  the  only  things 
which  seemed  really  to  awaken  the  fire  of  the 
susceptible  soul  of  the  younger  men  into  real 
rapture  was  some  trumpery  Jacobean  pew- 
moulding or  organ-gallery  baluster,  or  some 
petty  school  exercise-book  dourishes  and  sign- 
board writing  scrabbled  on  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury memorial  slab,  or  some  heraldic  devices 
and  a detail  or  two  (suitable  for  a Queen  Anno 
fireplace)  from  an  Elizabethan  tomb,  or  a 
curly-headed  Georgian  head-stone?  Yes.  to 
this  day,  though  I have  thought  a great  deal 
about  it,  I cannot  make  out  thac  rage  for  memo- 
rials of  the  dead,  unless  it  be  that  the  Architec- 
tural Association  has  offered  a prize  for  the 
best  Queen  Anne  design  for  a monument  to  the 
Gothic  revival  now  considered  to  be  in  the  very 
last  stage  of  a rapid  decline.  But  why  not  let 
the  dead  bury  their  own  dead  ? 

Now,  this  strange  lack  of  ardour  in  our 
younger  architects,  this  absence  of  a generous 
abandonment  to  present  delight  and  trustful- 
ness as  to  the  future,  this  prevision  of  coming 
evils  80  unusual  in  youth,  this  want  of  sense  of 
proportion  and  of  power  of  estimating  the  re- 
lative value  of  things  to  be  studied  and  drawn 
and  loved,  struck  me  greatly.  I thought  of  my 
own  green  youth  twenty  years  ago,  when,  like 
Gray’s  " little  victims,”  one  played  regardless 


of  one’s  doom.  It  made  me  feel  how  much  there 
is  in  the  point  of  view.  Here  the  youth  of  1882 
looks  at  every  period  (even  those  in  vogue)  as 
though  it  had  a halter  round  its  neck.  Here 
was  plenty  of  admiration,  but  of  the  serious 
adult  type  j the  young  students  had  drunk  of 
the  same  cup  of  bitter  experience  as  their 
elders.  They  knew  we  had  “ succeeded  in  fail- 
ing ” in  every  period  we  had  laid  hands  on,  and 
even  as  they  rushed  at  their  scrabbled  slabs  and 
pew  mouldings, — 

“ Still  a.q  they  run,  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a fearful  joy.^’ 

Alas ! alas ! we  may  never  say  of  them  as  of 
the  young  students  of  1860,  “ Where  ignorance 
is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  These  are  not 
ignorant,  they  have  no  bliss,  they  have  no 
sublime  folly. 

But  to  return  to  the  eclecticism  of  modem 
design.  See  how  our  architecture  suffers  by  it 
in  detail  and  in  style,  and  although  the  former 
may  be  generally  fairly  correct,  the  style  is 
almost  invariably  misrepresented.  You  know 
that  (pace  Mr.  Gotch)  it  is  not  the  dress  that 
makes  the  man.  His  personality  consists  rather 
in  his  expression,  in  his  build,  bis  manner, — his 
style,  in  fact.  And  so  in  architectni-e,  the  type 
of  plan,  tbe  manner  of  grouping,  the  expression 
of  the  structure,  as  well  as  its  actual  features, 
go  to  make  np  the  style,  and  the  style  is  as 
essential  to  the  rendering  of  a period  as  the 
details  employed.  But  we  have  had  so  much  to 
do  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  daring  the 
torrent  of  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  that 
only  the  strong  swimmers  have  been  able  to 
carry  away  more  than  a superficial  knowledge 
of  the  periods  that  have  been  run  througli ; and, 
consequently,  our  imitations  mnst  be  either 
exact  copies,  or  inexact  imitations.  The  de- 
ficiences  in  modern  design  of  matters  relating 
to  style  are  very  glaring,  we  may  copy  the 
details,  but  I say  we  almost  invariably  miss  the 
essentials  of  style.  May-be  we  dress  up  our 
Medimval  work  in  the  proper  Medimval  tunic 
and  beef-eater’s  hat, — or  our  Queen  Anno  in  the 
correctest  breeches  and  buckles,  and  coat  of  a 
delicate  ginger,  but  the  jaunty  air  and  self-con- 
scious look  and  twinkle  in  the  eye  betray  the 
period  it  is  of.  Of  course  wo  know  that  the 
Americans  beat  us  on  this  point  as  on  most. 
The  American  architect  is  altogether  a smarter 
fellow  than  the  English.  His  Queen  Anne  has 
a sprucer  dandyism  than  ours  because  he  travels 
more.  The  shoe-buckles  in  his  case  are  from 
Normandy,  and  the  flowered  waistcoat  is  of 
Franco- Anglo-Dutch  extraction  worked  on  a 
ground  of  Italian  satin  (cotton  back),  with 
new  brass  buttons  of  home  manufacture.  His 
Mediseval  work  is  altogether  ahead  of  ours  in 
dash  and  daring,  and  it  covers  a wider  clirono- 
logical  and  geographical  scope.  He  can  com- 
bine circular  dungeon  keeps  like  tbe  Tower  of 
London  (and  equally  awe-inspiring)  with  a 
dainty  mansion  dressed  in  half-timber  work, 
like  a Sussex  or  Normandy  cottage,  presumably 
representing  a wall  of  4^  in.  thick,  whose 
terraced  ramparts  and  cross-bow  slits,  thongh 
they  command  only  a cabbage  garden,  suggest 
to  the  imaginative  mind  of  a susceptible  Yankee 
a siege  at  any  moment  from  real  knights  in 
real  armour  not  made  in  Birmingham. 

And  now  a word  as  to  our  attitude  towards 
traditional  art  and  our  methods  of  acquiring 
and  applying  its  types.  It  is  plain  to  me  that 
although  the  many  are  too  inartistically  inclined 
to  study  anything  but  photolithographs  in  the 
journals,  the  few  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
improve  themselves  and  the  art  they  practise, 
are  terribly  tempted  to  make  too  much  of  old 
examples  and  to  use  them  unwisely.  If  a nine- 
teenth-century architect  studies  a style  too 
exclusively  he  puts  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
old  work,  be  thinks  any  variation  wicked,  and 
he  ceases  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  present  day  because  his  heart  is  where  his 
treasure  is,  in  the  past.  We  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  excessive  resort  to  old  example  for  every 
detail  and  every  leading  thought  in  design  is 
bad.  (1.)  We  may  get  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
the  honey  of  the  past  (and  hunger  justifies  any 
theft)  and  make  no  effort  to  coin  food  for  our- 
selves out  of  the  best  tendencies  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  (2.)  We 
may  get  to  imagine  with  many  excellent  but 
moody-minded  people  that  the  conditions  which 
surrounded  old  art  are  part  and  parcel  of  its 
merit,  and  that  these  must  be  stereotyped  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ere  we  can  hope  to  do  good 
work.  (3.)  We  may  have  too  many  “ excitants  ” 
for  healthy  design  (and  every  idea  is  an 


“excitant”  to  the  mind).  (4.)  We  may  get 
to  consider  the  stimulant  as  a necessary  of  life, 
and  cease  to  nourish  ourselves  by  the  food 
of  self-cultivation.  (5.)  We  may  err  by  this 
radiation  backwanls  by  taking  to  copy  things 
outright, — a practice  not  at  all  infrequently 
adopted,  which  will  do  neither  ourselves  nor 
our  fellow-crdftsmen  in  the  workshop  of  the 
nineteenth-century  world  an  atom  of  good. 

Of  course,  what  applies  in  these  remarks  to 
contemporary  architecture  applies  also  to  the 
allied  branches  of  design,  such  as  furniture, 
stained  glass,  wall-papers,  woven  fabrics,  metal- 
work, and  the  like.  Now  I do  not  think  any 
decent  publisher  could  be  found  to  issue  a bit 
of  old  poetry  or  old  music,  franked  with  a 
living  man’s  name  upon  it,  and  none  other,  while 
it  was  no  more  his  composition  than  the  man’s 
in  the  moon ! And  if  he  did,  the  transaction 
would  bo  described  by  tbe  world  in  fitting 
terms.  Think  how  the  world  yet  rates  poor 
Chatterton’s  forged  “ Balade  of  Charitie,” 
although,  forsooth,  it  was  the  immortal  boy’s 
own  production,  and  teemed  with  strokes  of 
genuine  poetry.  Yet,  as  you  know  right  well, 
in  all  branches  of  decorative  design  this  sort  of 
counterfeiting  goes  on,  and  manufacturers  and 
designers  do  not  blush  for  it,  and  the  world 
dnes  not  characterise  the  transaction  by  the 
hard  term  of  forgery,  although  in  this  case  the 
things  produced  are  real  counterfeits  that  are 
foisted  upon  the  public  as  genuine  productions 
of  the  age  that  has  rescued  them  from  oblivion. 

It  may  be  urged  that  whore  an  old  thing 
possesses  real  excellence  it  were  a pity  every- 
body should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it,  or  it  may 
be  said  that  as  accuracy  of  presentment  of  a 
period  aimed  at  is  so  excellent  a thing  in  itself, 
such  forgeries  are  free  from  blame  because  no 
living  designer  could  touch  them  by  original 
effort.  This  may  all  be  very  true,  but  do 
not  let  us  point  to  sneb  art  as  nineteenth- 
century  art,  or  as  a token  of  progress.  All  is 
not  fair  in  love,  nor  in  war,  nor  in  design  ! If 
you  get  your  end  by  wrong  means,  it  were  > 
better  not  attempted.  All  this  sort  of  art  , 
reminds  me  of  an  embalmed  corpse  in  a ball  I 
dress.  It  is  historic  art  made  histrionic.  It  is  i 
like  a scene  in  a theatre,  where  all  the  stage  pro- 
perties, and  dresses  and  wigs  and  pigtails,  are  ■ 
true  to  a hair,  and  you  value  the  presentment  - 
as  a piece  of  patient  archaeological  research,  , 
yet  are  none  the  less  glad  to  find  when  you  get  ; 
home  that  you  are  still  in  the  century  in  whose  j 
workshop  God  gave  you  a bench. 

What  then  should  be  our  attitude  to  old  art  ? ^ 
This  is  really  one  of  tbe  great  questions  of  the  ; 
day.  Let  ua  look  for  a moment  at  the  attitude  :: 
of  artists  of  oW  days  when  they  desired  to  get  t 
the  influence  out  of  antiquity,  or  to  work  in  i 
accordance  with  it.  Every  one  knows  how  v 
ardently  the  Italians  loved  Greek  sculpture  and  1 
Greek  detail.  But  what  they  did  was  to  study  ? 
it  so  closely  as  to  draw  the  nectar  out  of  the  e 
old  example,  to  cull  its  eassence,  to  bring  the  6 
spirit  of  the  antique  into  contact  with  their  i 
own  responsive  spirits,  and  out  of  the  impact  to  ( 
get  fresh  life  and  fervour.  “ Out  of  the  strong  ^ 
came  forth  sweetness.”  As  with  the  bees 
searching  for  secreted  nectar,  so  with  the  i 
student  of  historic  art,  the  result  not  only ; 
supplies  him  with  food  personally,  but  the  u 
search  is  the  means  of  fertilising  the  flower  • 
and  of  preserving  the  species. 

It  is  true  we  have  no  living  art  to  fall  back', 
upon,  as  tbe  Italian  had,  but  we  have  one  tot 
make,  and  we  have  ourselves  and  the  bests 
imaginative  tendencies  and  capacities  of  tbei 
age,  joined  to  the  lessons  derivable  from  anti-, 
quity  wherewith  to  make  it.  Let  us,  then,! 
be  determined,  however  much  the  effort  mayi 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  our  personal  work,  tot 
be  true  to  our  own  highest  ideals  and  thel 
highest  ideals  of  our  generation,  and  there  willi 
be  hope  for  Victorian  architecture.  Nay,  therO'^ 
are  so  many  ways  in  which  modern  work  mayc 
not  only  vie  with,  but  beat,  old  work.  Old  art  is,! 
not  always  individual,  it  is  not  always  good,  it 
is  not  always  sincere,  it  is  not  always  interest-s 
iug,  for  there  were  dull  British  architects  in 
old  days  as  in  these.  Now  we  may  not  only  culli' 
all  we  can  from  antiquity,  and  impart  the  resulti' 
to  the  structures  we  rear,  but  we  can  imbuei 
them  with  the  more  cultured  individuality  of; 
an  architect  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  cat'; 
grace  them  with  more  finish;  we  can  plan  thetCf 
with  a more  gifted  sense  of  artistic  planning  m 
and  we  can  put  into  them  more  thoughtful  detail 
and  more  romance  and  poetry  (and  science  too/ 
than  can  be  found  in  many  a phase  of  historic 
art. 
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There  ia  another  point  connected  witli  this 
very  idolatry  of  old  art  which  I shonld  like  to 
Bay  a word  upon.  From  what  one  sees  in  the 
most  recent  developments  of  Victorian  archi- 
tecture, it  appears  to  me  that  wo  are  suffering 
from  what  I would  call  a penitent  enthusiasm 
for  the  types  that  we  had  prejudged  falsely. 
You  know  how  twenty  years  ago  “ Christian 
architecture”  was  all  the  rage,  and  the  term 
included  only  that  which  was  not  later  than 
the  thirteenth  century.  We  were  taught  to 
cross  ourselves  at  the  sight  of  thelPerpendicular; 
and,  as  for  the  Konaissance,  even  the  most 
artistically  elaborated  vindictive  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
could  not  fitly  express  one  tithe  of  the  loathing 
all  pious-minded  people  should  instinctively  feel 
at  the  ungodly  results  of  ungodly  types  of  art. 
Broader  views  now  happily  obtain,  yet  the 
errors  of  past  prejudice  have  left  their  stings 
behind  them.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  it  was  inevitable  that  when  once  the  spell 
of  prejudice  was  broken,  and  the  cast-iron 
barriers  hurled  down,  it  wonld  be  impossible  to 
regulate,  much  more  to  check,  the  flood  of  admi- 
ration that  would  set  in.  And  that  is  our 
present  case ; our  admiration  for  the  Renaissance 
enfolds  in  indiscriminate  embrace  all  that  bad 
been  so  undiscriminatingly  abused  in  the  past, 
whatever  its  quality  in  the  scales  of  good 
taste. 

Now,  I am  not  for  a moment  desirous  to  see 
another  court  of  art-inquisition  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  last, — far  from  it.  I love  not 
to  condemn  the  fruits  of  any  well-meant  service 
of  man  to  mankind.  Yet  no  one  will  say  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of  all  phases  of  art  is  the 
same.  Vanbrugh’s  Renaissance  is  good  of  its 
kind,  but  the  degree  of  its  goodness  can  only 
be  rightly  measured  by  comparison  with 
Bramante’s  ; and  I cannot  see  that  because  our 
sympathies  have  widened,  our  power  of  com- 
parison should  by  the  same  token  Lave  lessened. 
Liberty  of  range  ought  to  be  possible  without 
necessarily  meaning  contamination  of  taste. 
Because  the  Gothic  revivalists  used  the  tar- 
brush so  liberally  over  the  Renaiasancegeuerally, 
that  is  no  reason  for  our  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  whitewash.  Let  us  boar  in  mind  that 
as  there  is  noble  and  ignoble  Early  English  and 
Perpendicular-,  so  there  is  noble  and  ignoble 
Renaissance.  We  ought  still  to  practise 
selection. 

Seeing,  then,  what  I do  sec  in  modern  design, 
— an  entire  absence  of  proportionate  valuation 
of  merit  and  of  power  to  discern  defect, — seeing 
that  the  silliest,  the  most  contemptible,  the 
most  glaringly  bad  features  of  historic  art  are 
copied  by  modern  architects  with  the  same 
innocent  ardour  and  peculiar  devotion  as 
accompanying  good  features,  I venture  to 
characterise  such  violations  of  tho  true  canons 
of  good  taste  as  more  licentiousness  and 
Chinese  tailorisra. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  how  we  shall  most  profit- 
ably deal  with  old  example,  let  me  say  wo  should 
study  it  with  loving  sympathy, — wo  should  turn 
to  it  constantly  for  refreshment  amid  the  heart- 
breaking failings  of  om-  own  efforts, — we  should 
take  it  with  thankfulness  as  tho  good  grain 
from  God’s  garner,  laid  by  for  our  special  needs 
(for  none  so  needed  the  inspiration  of  old  art 
before),  as  tho  good  seed  that,  if  put  into  the 
earth,  and  watered  by  our  own  endeavour,  will 
pow  and  fructify  as  of  old.  To  use  its  motifs 
is  not  wrong  where  we  cannot  get  on  without 
them.  We  should  study  it  so  that  it  should  not 
only  help  the  formation  of  our  own  taste,  but 
lift  our  mind  to  a high  level  and  hinder  us  from 
grovelling  in  routine.  But  do  not  let  us  borrow 
in  order  to  compose  a new  design,  but  only  use 
it  to  stimulate  our  ideas  before  they  are  ex- 
pressed, and  .in  order  to  get  into  relation  with 
traditional  methods  of  treating  such  subjects 
as  we  may  have  in  hand.  Do  not  let  us,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  because  we  have  bit  upon 
an  entirely  new  treatment  that  is  still  in  accord- 
ance with  artistic  rules,  that  we  are  wrung, — it 
is  a blessed  thing  to  be  able  to  make  breaches 
in  the  four  walls  of  present  circumstances.  The 
system  of  design  that  never  gets  beyond  the 
tether  of  the  leading-strings  of  antiquity  is 
not  a living  thing,  The  ancient  example  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  calculated  to  impart  tho  most 
useful  lessons  to  the  modern  architectural 
designer  is  that  of  Lot’s  -wife.  Remember 
Lot’s  wife ! 

The  best  corrective  to  all  our  impixjper  leaning 
upon  old  art  is,  then,  the  fostering  of  indivi- 
duality. And  there  never  was  a time  more 
favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  genuine  indi- 
vidual character  than  the  present.  Let  us  note, 


moreover,  with  due  satisfaction  the  evidences 
of  this  excellent  trait  in  the  work  of  many  of 
our  leading  architects.  In  this  emphasis  of 
personal  character  lies,  I verily  believe,  the 
brightest  hope  for  modern  art.  Yet  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  commonplaceness 
that  stares  you  in  the  face  as  you  walk  the 
streets  of  London,  or  of  any  of  our  large  manu- 
facturing towns  ? London  has  been  practically 
rebuilt  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  what  have 
we  to  show  for  tho  unspeakably  vast  oppor- 
tunities nineteenth-century  architects  have  had 
placed  in  their  hands.  Goethe  has  called  archi- 
tecture “petrified  music.”  Well,  I hope  we 
shall  bear  the  music,  in  this  case,  some  day ! 
But  at  present  I would  ask  you  how  many  of 
these  enormously  costly  edifices  do  you  suppose 
will  figure  in  history,  except,  perhaps,  as  the 
scene  of  a well-deserved  bonfire!  Which  of 
them  gives  you  a spark  of  imaginative  delight  ? 
Which  creates  in  yon  a sense  of  that  captivating 
and  communicative  thing, — human  interest  ? 
Which  of  them  speaks  of  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion,— “ fresh  as  wild  roses  ” ? Which  of  them 
has  “quality”  ? Which  suggests  the  divine 
origin  of  the  gift  of  its  design  ? 

And  why  is  our  city  architecture  and  much  of 
our  general  design  so  very  uninteresting  ? For 
this  very  reason,  that  tho  designers  are  not 
interesting  men.  It  has  been  said  of  life,  that 
you  fiud  in  life  exactly  what  you  put  there  ; and 
so  it  is  with  architecture.  If  we  were  to  put 
more  thought,  more  poetry,  more  intensity  of 
personal  power  into  our  work,  if  we  crooned 
over  it  more,  and  let  it  be  interpenetrated  with 
our  own  character,  it  would  add  to  our  own 
personal  interest  in  it, — it  would  gain  new 
charm  and  new  pow-er  of  appeal  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  would  be  a worthier  offering  to  pos- 
terity. Our  work  may  be  never  so  faulty,  yet  if 
the  stamp  of  personal  thought  and  of  the  mould 
of  our  own  mind  be  there,  it  will  cover  a multi- 
tude of  sins.  Granted,  moreover,  that  Victorian 
art  is  bound  by  the  circumstances  of  our  age  to 
be  a mongrel  thing,  this  is  only  the  more  reason 
for  the  exorcise  of  some  controlling  personal 
faculty  to  draw  everything  together  and  so  pre- 
serve the  unities  of  art.  And  let  none  of  us 
think  to  escape  this  necessity  for  doing  true 
individual  art  by  the  plea  of  the  smallness  of 
the  works  it  is  our  lot  to  do.  If  you  think  the 
matter  over,  you  will  find  that  the  very  pick  of 
the  world’s  best  productions  are  small  things. 
How  little  Niccola  of  Pisa  guessed  that  he  was 
building  himself  an  everlasting  name,  and 
earning  a place  among  tho  immortals,  when  be 
made  his  pulpit  I And  even  the  smallest  details 
of  stone  or  wood  or  ironwork  are  capable  of 
taking  the  very  finest  artistic  expression.  Nay, 
the  things  that  seem  to  have  tho  simplest  range 
and  the  tiniest  area  for  display  are  usually  those 
which  most  tax  a man’s  invention,  and  best 
represent  his  peculiar  power. 

The  next  point  I would  refer  to  is  the  limited 
range  of  our  architectural  design.  No  ono 
expects,  or  ought  to  expect,  to  find  work  done 
nowadays  that  represents  tho  highest  summits 
of  ideal  art.  We  cannot  forget  that  all  art  of 
the  highest  class, — such  as  that  of  Greece  in 
tho  days  of  Phidias,  of  Prance  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  Italy  in  the  foortceuth  century,  of 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century, — comes  only 
ns  the  result  of  long  preparation,  as  the  crai)i,e 
de  la  erSm-e  of  art  that  has  stood  a long  time. 
How  can  our  architects  attain  all  at  once  to 
balanced  qualities  ? Aud  beyond  the  condition 
of  tho  artists  themselves,  it  also  occurs  to  ono 
to  say  that  only  a prepared  public  can  ai)pre- 
ciate  really  bi<j  art.  Yes,  I can  conceive  the 
possibility  of  offered  “pearls”  being  obstinately 
refused  by  other  people’s  clients, — not  mine  ! 

I have  already  descanted  in  my  bravest  tones 
of  the  extreme  cleverness  of  modern  design. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  the  pity  of  it  is  that  it  is  so 
clever;  for  that  is  just  what  the  best  historic 
art  is  not;  it  is  inspired,  but  it  is  not  clever. 
You  know  what  Pascal  says  of  eloquence : — 
“True  eloquence,”  he  says,  “is  that  which 
laughs  at  eloquence.”  So,  I would  say,  true 
design  laughs  at  design.  Look  at  any  fine  old 
building,  with  its  calm  front,  its  simple  struc- 
ture, its  comi)osed  manner,  its  large  effects  and 
free  spaces,  and  note  how  if  it  be  audacious 
here  and  there,  it  is  placid  as  a whole, — how,  if 
it  indulge  in  graceful  refinements  and  delicate 
felicities,  it  does  not  rely  on  them,  but  upon 
accurate  proportion,  rhythm,  and  other  simple 
or  solid  elements.  Then  turn  to  our  Victorian 
designs.  How  much  faddle  there  is  about  them, 
— how  infiated  and  self-conscious  and  concocted 
they  look, — how  whimsical  their  air,  with  their 


bastard  archaisms  and  their  garniture  of  super- 
fluous and  often  spurious  prettinesses. 

And  what  I say  on  this  head  I say  specially 
with  regard  to  the  Renaissance  side  of  our 
design,  and  not  so  much  of  the  Gothic.  To 
speak  truly,  the  present  outburst  of  Renais* 
sance  design  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by 
strenuous  study  and  a long  vigil  of  preparation  ; 
had  it  been  so,  we  should  have  a different  tale 
to  tell  at  this  present  moment.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  such  Renaissance  as  that  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  (the  man  who,  more  than  all 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  put  together,  hasenfranchisedmodera 
design,  and  who,  pei-haj^s  for  that  reason,  seems 
least  eligible  for  tho  honours  of  the  Institute), — 
I say,  with  the  exception  of  the  Renaissance  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bodley,  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  and  a 
few  more, — that  is,  of  men  whose  sympathies 
and  studies  have  set  in  this  direction  for  full 
twenty  years, — you  will  find  abundant  testimony 
of  complete  unpreparedness  in  our  designers 
in  this  class.  Hence  the  failures  of  our  Renais- 
sance work ; hence,  too,  the  greater  excellence 
of  our  Gothic  work,  because  here  we  have  had 
fifty  years  to  prepare  for  its  practice,  and  the 
Gothic  designer  is  fartoo  well  charged  with  Medi- 
jeval  ideas,  and  far  too  deeply  read  in  Medimval 
secrets  to  wish  to  spread  himself  out  on  a wall, 
and  deploy  before  the  eye  of  the  astenished 
spectator  all  he  knows,  aud  all  he  could  tell  if 
he  chose.  Perchance,  too,  there  may  bo  some- 
thing in  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  tho  Gothic 
school  have  been  weeded  of  the  half-hearted, 
ha!f-taught  adherents,  aud  that  only  the  chosen 
few  of  trained  ability  and  tried  spirit  are  left, 
— the  few  whose  quest  has  been  crowned  with 
spoils  too  blest  to  relinquish  their  gains  at  the 
bidding  of  a fasbiou-mongering  crowd.  For 
one  or  both  of  these  reasons,  I am  bold  to  say 
that  the  general  run  of  our  Gothic  work  is  less 
forced,  less  spurious,  less  concocted,,  less  in- 
flated, less  amusing, — I had  almost  said,  in. 
regard  to  the  radiant  imbecility  of  its  applica- 
tions of  cribs  from  the  past, — than  our  Renais- 
sance. 

Lastly,  may  I crave  your  indulgence  while  I 
say,  in  the  presence  of  young  men  how  much  I, 
personally,  deprecate  the  prevailing  practice  of 
calling  upon  young  men  to  design.  I never 
encourage  a young  man  to  design  at  all,  and 
because  I believe  it  to  be  against  his  own  best 
interests  and  the  interest  and  honour  of  art  that 
he  should  trade  on  insufficient  knowledge,  or 
make  a call  upon  a personality  which  is  only  in 
embryo.  Why;  he  cannot  render  the  great 
qualities  of  a great  thing  even  if  he  tries  to 
copy  it,  any  more  than  a thrumming  school- 
girl cau  play  a bit  of  Beethoven!  What  was 
the  good  of  that  young  prig  Mozart  trying  to 
compose  at  five  years  old  ? What  is  the  good 
of  a young  architect  spinning  thoughts  out  of 
brains  whose  fibres  are  not  equal  to  the  strain  of 
weaving!  Let  him  rather,  like  the  novice  in  a 
monastery,  learn  to  keep  silence, — yea,  even 
from  good  words.  Let  him,  daring  a long 
noviciate,  learn  the  real  nobility  of  bis  high 
calling.  Let  him  read  his  Ruskin ; plod 
patiently  on  in  the  modelling  class ; let  him 
learn  the  true  principles  of  design  ; sketch  and 
study  the  best  examples ; train  his  hand, 
Lis  soul,  bis  imagination  ; let  him  go  to 
concerts,  read  poetry,  prose,  and  romance, 
and  combine  with  this  all  that  ho  can  possibly 
cram  up  of  the  history  and  composition  of  glue  ; 
of  the  newest  electric  light ; the  choicest  method 
of  laying  drains  and  ventilating  them  with 
Imperial  self-acting  exhaust  ventilators ; and 
know  all  about  warming,  and  acoustics,  and 
girders,  and  the  virtues  of  Portland  cement : 
let  him  draw  and  study  flowers,  foliage, 
animals,  men,  birds,  trees,  rocks,  glaciers;  let 
him  seek  to  gather  all  that  is  “ fair  and  fit”  in. 
all  creation,  but  not  design.  I know  my  “ Pope  ” 
too  well  to  recommend  that  flattering  foHy. 

“ A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing,” 

Having  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience,  I 
must  draw  my  paper  to  a close.  You  may 
remember  that  I began  with  stating  the  position 
I should  take  in  this  paper.  I undertook  to 
look  modern  architectural  design  full  in  the 
face,  to  leam  the  worst  about  it  without 
flinching,  and  to  pick  up  such  crumbs  of  comfort 
as  came  in  our  path.  There  is  so  much  more, 
however,  to  be  said  before  its  present  condition 
and  its  future  prospects  can  be  adequately  told 
that  I feel  I must  apologise  for  the  little  I am 
able  to  offer  to-night.  The  line  I have  taken  in. 
discussing  the  perplexities  of  our  work  is  to 
concede  as  much  as  one  can  to  the  modem 
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Tvorld,  and  to  the  conditions  of  our  ago  while 
still  claiming  high  ground  for  the  pursuit  of  our 
vocation  as  artists, — as,  for  instance,  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  our  resort  to  ancient  art  of  all 
possible  kinds  mth  the  consequent  certainty  of 
reaping  a harvest  of  mixed  types,  and  such  like 
matters.  Where  you  have  a tangled  skein  and 
cannot  unravel  it  in  any  other  way,  you  break 
some  of  its  threads  and  the  thing  is  easier  at 
once.  Modern  design,  as  I am  never  weary  of 
reiterating,  is  full  of  great  faults  and  great 
■qualities.  There  never  were  grander  times  for 
a man  of  metal  to  be  called  to  work  in  than  the 
present,  and  just  because  the  difficulties  are  so 
trying,  the  way  so  steep,  the  mists  so  dense 
about  our  feet  and  round  about  us.  Tet  there 
are  moments  when  the  watch-fires  glimmer  out 
in  the  heights  above  ua,  and  we  know  that  our 
labour  is  not  in  vain,  and  we  press  on.  The 
great  thing  is  that  no  one  shall  be  indifferent  to 
what  is  going  on  about  him,  and  that  every  one 
shall  make  a point  of  trying  to  crystallise  the 
good  tendencies  of  his  design  in  the  present 
day,  and  to  amend  its  bad  ones;  and  every  ono 
can  do  something.  Let  us,  moreover,  try  each 
in  our  little  way  to  cultivate  the  virtues  opposed 
to  our  present  vices.  To  make  of  our  change- 
fnlness  of  purpose,  flexibility ; to  build  chas- 
tened hope  on  the  ruins  of  our  despair ; to 
bring  upon  our  gross  licentiousness  of  taste  the 
light  of  a more  exact  knowledge  and  clearer 
views}  to  let  our  love  of  faddling  excessive 
ornament  grow  up  into  refinement  and  finisli. 
And  finish  means  not  only  to  add  refining 
touches,  nor  to  make  work  as  beautiful  aud 
simple  and  pure  as  may  be,  but  it  is  to  add 
something  to  it,  by  virtue  of  what,  in  Carlyle’s 
language,  “comes  from  under  a man’s  hat,” 
guided  by  the  utmost  knowledge  and  taste 
attainable  from  the  highest  imaginative  ten- 
dencies of  the  day  in  which  we  live.  Finally, 
my  younger  brethren,  “Don’t  talk  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do.  Do  it ! ” 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  upon 
the  paper,  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  large 
and  attentive  audience  which  had  assembled. 
Mr.  Sodding  seemed  to  take  a somewhat  melan- 
choly view  of  the  present  condition  of  archi- 
tectural design,  but  had  given  the  meeting  a 
receipt  which  ho  thought  was  calculated  to 
effect  an  improvement.  "VVhat  was  that  re- 
ceipt? Practically  it  amounted  to  this, — that 
architects  should  he  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
their  work,  and  that  they  should  go  to  the  best 
examples  for  study  ; but  was  there  any  enthu- 
siastic man  iu  that  room  who  had  not  started  on 
.ais  career  in  that  manner  ? He  was  inclined 
«o  take  a more  hopeful  view  than  Mr.  Sedding, 
for  he  believed  that  within  the  last  thirty  or 
•forty  years  a great  deal  of  thoroughly  good 
work  had  been  done  by  architects, — work,  some 
of  it,  that  would  stand  comparison  with  the 
work  of  any  age.  He  had  hoped  that  Mr. 
Sedding  would  have  laid  down  some  specific 
rules  or  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  students, 
so  that  they  might  go  on  their  way  hopeful  and 
rejoicing;  but,  instead,  Mr.  Sedding  seemed  to 
think  that  tho  ouly  motto  that  could  be  appro- 
])riately  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  architec- 
ture as  a profession  in  the  present  day  was, — 

“ Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here ! ” 

Mr.  Sidney  Vacher,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sedding  for  his  paper,  said  that 
tho  young  men  who  came  into  the  architectural 
profession  consisted  of  two  classes, — those  who 
wanted  to  make  a living  by  it,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  make  a name  in  it.  As  time  went 
on,  it  appeared  that  the  great  difficulty  of  both 
classes  of  men  was  in  finding  clients.  When 
tho  clients  were  obtained,  they  must  be  retained, 
but  they  could  not  be  retained  unless  their 
wants  were  complied  with.  Of  course,  a man 
who  wanted  to  make  a name  would  have  a pre- 
ference for  a particular  style,  but  nevertheless 
he  must  try  to  please  his  clients  if  he  wished  to 
retain  them.  But  why  cry  out  against  the 
opinions  of  the  public  in  architectural  matters 
when  the  public  were  taught  all  they  knew 
concerning  them  by  architects  ? Certainly  the 
greater  part  of  works  on  architecture  were 
written  by  architects,  and  in  other  ways,  such 
as  by  the  Academy  lectures,  the  public  was 
taught  by  the  profession,  but  by  the  successful 
men  in  it  rather  than  by  the  enthusiastic  men. 
It  was  his  decided  conviction  that  if  any  im- 
provement was  to  be  made  in  modem  architec- 
tural design,  it  could  only  be  effected  by  each 
member  of  the  profession  taking  up  and 


lovingly  adhering  to  whatever  might  be  the 
style  of  his  choice,  seeking  to  fittingly  adapt  it 
to  all  possible  requirements,  and  carrying  out 
his  works  in  tliat  style  whenever  ho  had  the 
chance  to  do  so,  although  he  might  sometimes 
have  to  work  in  other  styles.  Mr.  Sedding  had 
argued  that  students  sketched  too  much,  and 
tried  their  hands  at  design  too  carl}'.  Now  he 
(Mr.  Yacher)  did  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
student  could  sketch  too  much  or  too  many 
things.  Lot  him  sketch  all  that  pleased  bis 
eye.  Indeed,  tho  fact  that  a thing  was  sketched 
at  all  might  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  sketcher 
saw  something  in  it.  Street  aud  Burges 
sketched  pretty  well  everything  they  saw  if  it 
pleased  them.  Neither  did  he  agree  that  it  was 
a bad  thing  to  allow  young  architects  to  make 
designs  of  their  own  ; for  such  works  possessed 
a high  educational  value,  and  when  they  were 
older  and  had  more  matured  ideas,  their  very 
failures  would  bo  fraught  with  useful  lessons 
to  them. 

Mr.  Aston  “Webb,  in  seconding  the  motion  for 
avote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sodding,  said  the  paper 
which  had  been  read  was  one  likely  to  be  found 
useful  and  helpful  by  all  of  them.  He  (Mr. 
Webb)  agreed  with  the  Chairman  in  wishing 
that  the  author  had  found  more  to  say  of  what 
was  good  and  hopeful  in  modern  design.  But,  in 
reality,  he  did  not  think  it  was  for  tho  archi- 
tects of  tho  present  day  to  bo  concerning  them- 
selves by  looking  too  closely  into  the  results  of 
their  work,  for  they  were  not  really  in  a proper 
position  to  judge  of  it.  It  was  not  desirable 
that  a plant  should  bo  retarded  iu  its  growth  by 
its  being  continually  dug  up  in  order  that  its 
roots  might  be  examined  to  see  what  progress 
was  being  made.  Ho  thought  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  architecture  done  in  the  present 
day  of  which,  if  we  were  not  proud,  those  who 
lived  after  us  would  be.  Nineteenth-century 
architecture  would  be  judged  of,  after  all,  by 
the  great  examples  of  the  buildings  of  the 
present  day,  and  not  by  the  speculative  or  tem- 
porary works  which  wore  so  largely  the  result 
of  our  present  system  of  land  tenure.  The 
question  of  style  had  been  mooted,  and  he 
noticed  that  the  members  of  the  Birmingham 
branch  of  the  Association  had  been  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  Classic  and  Gothic  styles,  and 
had  decided  by  a large  majority  that  the  Gothic 
style  was  the  best  adapted  for  the  present  day. 
Now,  any  one  turning  off  Sloane-street  into  a 
square  now  being  built  would  see  a comer 
building’ of  Gothic  character,  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Street,  and  three  other  houses  iu 
“Jacobean,”  “Queen  Anne,”  or  whatever 
might  be  the  correct  name  of  the  style.  Not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  style  between 
these  buildings,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  perfect  and  thoroughly  suitable  work  in 
each  of  them  ; indeed,  both  styles  of  architec- 
ture, as  adapted  to  modern  wants  in  these 
buffings,  approximated  very  closely  to  each 
other.  Then,  to  take  another  instance,  that  of 
Wakefield  Town-hall,  of  what  style  was  it? 
He  should  say  Nineteenth  Century,  and  nothing 
else.  He  thought  it  would  bo  a building  of 
which  English  architects  would  be  very  proud. 
A large  amount  of  attention  had  been  paid  of 
late  years  to  the  internal  arrangement  and 
adornment  of  our  buildings,  and  the  advance  in 
this  direction  had  done  much  to  foster  tho 
public  appreciation  of  arcbitecture.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Sedding,  as  most  of  them  would,  in 
saying  that  what  our  architecture  needed  was 
rest.  Simplicity  aud  repose  were  two  charac- 
teristics which  were  never  absent  from  a good 
design. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  Mr.  Sedding  had  said  a great  deal  about 
the  uninteresting  and  commonplace  work  of  tho 
present  age,  but  it  should  never  he  forgotten 
that  the  commonplace  would  always  bo  in 
excess  of  the  ■uncommonplace.  The  practice  of 
sketching  was  useful  to  young  architects,  not 
for  the  chance  of  reproducing  the  works 
sketched,  but  for  its  educational  value.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Bedding’s  doleful  view,  he  thought 
there  were  many  signs  of  encouragement.  As 
long  as  architects  stuck  to  common  sense,  and 
made  their  work  as  beautiful  as  they  could, 
they  would  not  go  very  far  wrong.  As  to  the 
practice  afforded  by  designing,  how  long  was  the 
practice  to  be  prohibited?  Surely  a young 
architect  ought  to  be  allowed  to  try  his  powers 
as  a designer  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  make  a beginning.  He  would  have 
to  design  for  himself  some  day,  and  so  must 
make  a beginning  at  some  time  or  other.  A 
man  could  not  swim  before  he  went  into  the 


water.  Mention  had  been  made  of  the 
“Victorian  style”  of  building,  but  if  that 
style  existed  at  all,  it  was  to  be  found,  not  in 
architecture,  but  in  our  railway  stations 
and  other  engineering  structures,  which  were 
the  characteristic  buildings  of  the  present 
ccntui’y.  If  there  was  to  be  a new  style,  it 
must  bo  founded  on  tho  proper  treatment  of 
now  materials. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Pago  said  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
■with  Mr.  Sedding  in  thinking  that  the  aspect 
of  modern  architecture  was  most  discouraging. 

Mr.  Martin  saw  no  reason  for  discouragement. 
Plenty  of  good  architectural  work  was  done 
now,  and  it  was  noticeable  how  buildings  which 
bad  been  constructed  on  true  principles  had 
stood  the  ordeal  of  the  “Wood-street  fire,  while 
the  sham  architecture  of  stone  plastered  over 
iron  bad  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Farrow  regarded  tho  New  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  as  an 
example  of  good  augury  for  the  future  of  the 
profession.  Here  was  a successful  building 
•with  an  essentially  modern  plan  thoroughly 
well  adapted  to  an  essentially  modem  require- 
ment. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fan-ow  defended  the 
practice  of  allowing  young  men  to  design  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  having  said  a few  words  in 
support  of  the  vote  of  thanks,  it  was  put  to  the 
meeting  aud  carried,  and  Mr.  Sedding  ha'ving 
briefly  replied,  the  meeting  terminated. 


HINDRANCES. 

LEEDS  ARCHITECTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

Mk.  J.  Honeyman,  President  of  the  Glasgow 
Society  of  Ai'chitects,  delivered  a lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  Leeds  Architectural  Society 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser  pre- 
siding. In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Honey- 
man  considered  some  of  the  hindrances  which 
affected  architects,  their  profession,  and  their 
art.  Dealing  first  with  the  hindrances  which 
began  with  their  education,  he  said  they  might 
do  much  to  further  the  movement  which  seemed 
now  at  last  to  be  taking  shape  for  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  schools  in  the  larger  towns. 
They  could  also  assist  greatly  in  removing  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  earnest  student  of 
limited  means, — he  referred  to  the  want  of  good 
books  of  reference.  He  suggested  that  the 
architectural  societies  should  each  in  its  own 
locality  endeavour  to  get  a selection  of  the  best 
architectural  works  added  to  the  public  libraries. 
Coming  to  the  hindrances  affecting  their  art,  he 
observed  that  architecture,  more  than  any  other, 
was  a popular  art,  aud  there  was  one  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  their  art  which  had  hardly 
received  the  notice  it  deserved, — namely,  tho 
bad  effect  of  every  hideous  building  that  was 
erected.  He  utterly  repudiated  the  idea  that 
tho  architects  of  tho  country  were  respon- 
sible for  the  monstrosities  which  shocked  artistic 
sensibilities  in  almost  every  important  town. 
The  responsibility  lay  with  those  outside  the 
profession  altogether.  The  public  did  not  em- 
ploy tho  best  architects  to  do  their  work,  and 
with  them  rested  the  blame.  They  could  not 
hope  to  see  anything  done  towards  diminishing 
tho  output  of  bad  work,  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  architectural  art,  until  the  public 
entirely  changed  their  attitude  towards  archi- 
' tects,  and  learned  to  treat  their  art  and  their 
profession  as  they  treated  other  arts  and  other 
professions,  giving  duo  deference  to  the  master, 

■ and  acknowledging  the  worth  of  experience. 
Meantime  we  are  helpless ; a Beckett  is  con- 
founded ■with  a Street  or  a Waterhouse,  and  art 
critics,  whom  they  might  hope  to  aid  them, 
served  but  to  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
wisdom  ; lacking  the  discrimination  to  perceive 
that  their  art,  for  tho  most  part,  was  misrepre- 
sented and  caricatured  by  the  obtrusive  pro- 
ductions of  enterprising  novices.  It  might  be 
contended,  with  some  plausibility,  that  they 
were  beneficial  to  the  profession  as  a business, 
— a means  of  earning  a living, — but  it  seemed 
to  him  to  bo  beyond  question  that  their  influ- 
ence upon  our  art  iswliolly  pernicious.  As  in 
the  past,  so  still, — art’s  epochs  culminate  in 
the  achievements  of  veterans. 


Removal  of  Steel  Works. — Last  week  tho 
rolling  cf  the  last  rail  took  place  at  the  Dron- 
field  Steel  Works,  near  Sheffield,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  0.  Cammell  & Co.,  previously  to  the 
removal  of  the  works  to  Workington,  on  the 
Solway  coast. 
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THE  WORKS  OP  THE  LATE  HABLOT 
K.  BROWNE. 

As  wo  have  already  annoanced,  a collection 
of  the  sketches  made  by  the  lato  Hablot  K. 
d Brovnie  (better  known  as  “ Phiz  ”),  principally 
X for  book-illustrations,  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Club. 
On  Monday  evening  last,  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Club  invited  a large  company 
to  listen  to  a paper  ” On  the  Artistic  Character 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,”  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edgar 
A.  Browne.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  serious 
illness  of  a child,  Mr.  Browne  was  unable  to 
attend,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
assembly,  and  in  his  absence  the  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Radcliffe.  The  paper  contained 
the  following  passages  : — 

In  those  days  when  many  men  discourse  raelli- 
fluously  on  the  arts,  and  a new  dialect  has  been 
invented  to  do  justice  to  the  emotional  nature  of 
our  younger  critics,  when  a vast  amount  of 
dogmatic  and  flamboyant  writing  pervades  our 
magazines,  our  newspapers,  and  our  reviews, 
when  high-minded  young  ladies  dress  up  to  their 
drawing-room  wall-papers,  and  good  people  live 
up  to  blue  tea-pots,  a plain  man,  spealring  in 
a plain  language,  about  the  simple,  old-fashioned 
ai'ts  of  the  past  generation,  will  probably  seem 
flat  and  dull,  perhaps  even  uncouth  and  archaic 
from  a neglect  of  the  proper  transcendental 
adjectives,  and  some  apology  may  be  almost 
necessary  for  his  intrusion  into  the  sacred  arena 
of  culture  and  criticism.  But  I derive  some 
courage  from  the  discovery,  made  after  many 
observations,  that  the  majority  of  these  gentle- 
men who  lay  down  tlie  law  in  honeyed  cadences 
about  tbo  province  of  art  in  human  life  and  the 
reaction  of  yellow  ochro  on  the  soul,  are  not 
iilways  compreliensiblo,  even  to  themselves,  not 
to  mention  their  readers,  and  arc  for  the  most 
part  quite  innocent  of  any  capacity  to  practice 
the  arts  which  they  so  eloquently  define  and 
expound.  I also  derive  courage  from  having 
lived  sufficiently  long  in  the  world  to  see  that 
fashions  in  the  arts  and  their  critics  undergo 
change,  aud  to  have  observed  that  the  most 
eloquent  prophets  of  one  decade  go  to  the  butter- 
mau  in  the  next.  I am  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  my  subject  may  have  attracted  a certain 
proportion  of  old-fashioned  people  to  whom  a 
less  transcendental,  not  to  say  less  “ high- 
falutin,” mode  of  treatment  than  is  at  present 
in  vogue  may  not  he  unwelcome.  In  consonance 
wth  that  idea,  I will  ask  you  to  take  the  unusual 
course  of  endeavouring  to  understand  what  wo 
are  talking  about.  Let  us,  as  far  as  possible, 
define  our  position  and  arrange  our  standards, 
so  that  we  may  bo  in  agreement  aud  I may  not 
be  talking  about  one  thing  while  you  are  think- 
ing aboTit  another.  One  of  the  most  grievous 
errors  that  can  be  made  iu  criticism  is  to  form  a 
judgment  on  any  artist, — whether  he  be  painter, 
actor,  writer,  or  musician,  — -without  under- 
standing his  aims  and  intentions,  without  taking 
account  of  the  influence  of  his  age,  surround- 
ings, and  circumstances.  Row  any  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  graphic  arts  shows  that 
artists  naturally  fall  into  two  broad  di-visions. 
First,  the  men  who  paint  the  visual  aspects 
of  things  : men  who  delight  primarily  in 
tbo  colour,  form,  and  texture  of  objects.  They 
may  be  satisfied  to  paint  things  as  they  are,  in 
a pure  spirit  of  imitation,  like  Goiard  Dow  ; or 
they  may  seize  upon  the  colour,  as  did  Titian ; 
or  delight  iu  the  beauty  of  line  as  did  Raffaelle, 
or  in  the  subtlety  of  modelling  as  did  Ingres,  or 
in  delicate  gradation  of  tone  as  did  Corot.  To 
these  men  the  glow  of  colour,  the  play  of  light 
and  shade,  the  balance  of  cliiaro-oscuro,  the  har- 
monious accordance  of  graceful  lines,  or  the 
tonic  relations  of  values  will  be  all  sufficient. 
But  to  tho  second  class  these  purely  visual 
properties  of  objects  must  be  associated  with 
some  intellectual  idea, — they  look  upon  form 
and  colour,  not  as  the  final  end  of  their  art,  but 
as  vehicles ' for  the  expression  of  mental  or 
emotional  impressions.  These  men  are  stimu- 
lated to  paint  not  by  a delight  in  scarlet  or  azure, 
but  by  tbeir  interest  iu  human  actions,  passions, 
and  emotions.  They  regard  human  beings  as 
the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  not  as  so 
many  models  for  the  studio.  They  paint  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  painting,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  tho  scenes  and  incidents  to  this 
drama,  tragically,  pathetically,  humorously,  or 
grotesquely,  according  to  their  mood  or  their 
prevailing  tone  of  character.  The  first  class 
are  painters  pure  aud  simple, — specialists; 
but  in  tho  second,  painting  is  united  with  a form 
of  literary  activity.  Although  artists,  and . 


expressing  themselves  by  tho  brush  rather  than 
tho  pen,  they  may  be  endowed  with  the  dramatic 
faculty,  or  the  power  of  story-telling,  or  even 
of  making  puns  and  jokes.  And  observe  that 
this  literary  faculty  is  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  their  artistic  character.  Tho  story  or 
idea  permeates  the  drawing,  and  often  great 
pictorial  sacrifices  are  made  in  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  end.  These  men  are  frequently 
less  accomplished  in  technical  matters  than  tho 
more  genuine  painters ; indeed,  one  of  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  English  art,  Blake,  expresses 
himself  with  scarcely  more  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  art  than  a schoolboy  with  a slate 
and  pencil.  In  this  latter  class  we  place  a 
group  of  men  who,  from  tho  beginning  of  the 
century  till  within  some  ten  years  past,  have 
afforded  us  great  amusement,  instruction,  and 
delight,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Leech,  Richard 
Doyle,  and  Hablot  K.  Browne.  These  men, 
differing  in  many  things,  have  all  a common 
aim  and  impulse  in  their  art.  They  all  desire 
to  express  themselves  rather  than  to  represent 
objects.  They  desire  to  arouse  in  the  spectator 
tbo  same  sensations  that  scenes  or  incidents 
have  aroused  in  them.  They  are  less  concerned 
with  truth  to  natural  facts,  than  with  tho  expres- 
sion of  their  ideas.  Their  representation  of  objects 
is  often  purely  symbolical,  and  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  scientific  accuracy.  Indeed, 
the  detailed  study  of  nature  as  we  understand 
it  did  not  exist.  Peoplo  bad  not  begun  to  take 
the  world  or  themselves  seriously.  Tbo  age  had 
its  ideal, — every  age  has.  In  art  its  true  ideal 
was  a development  of  the  romanticism  of  Scott, 
— a romanticism  partly  picturesque,  yon  will 
remember,  but  leavened  and  sweetened  by  a 
heai'ty  delight  in  human  character  and  natural 
scenery.  Its  false  ideal  was  classical,  borrowed 
from  the  French.  We  thought  we  admired 
Greek  art,  ajid  we  erected  hideous  square  boxes, 
with  six  or  eight  columns  and  a portico,  ijecause 
wo  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  Parihenon  was 
the  proper  model  for  Cliristian  churches.  Our 
public  men  who  had  tho  misfortune  to  have 
statues  awarded  them  were  represented  in 
togas,  and  with  legs  uncovered  by  those  gar- 
ments without  which  Respectability  (south  of 
the  Tweed)  never  appears  iu  public.  You  will 
find  in  Browne’s  work  both  theso  influences 
plainly  visible.  His  natural  impulse  wa-s 
towards  picturesque  and  romantic  treatment 
of  subjects.  But  the  taste  of  the  ago  influenced 
him,  and  we  find  a strong  leaning  towards 
dassicalism.  Whenever  he  intended  to  do 
something  particularly  good  I think  he  turned 
towards  Lempriere,  although  the  real  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind,  apart  from  educational  influ- 
ences, was  essentially  Gothic.  He  very  closely 
resembled  in  many  respects  the  remarkable 
genius  with  whom  he  was  for  years  associated ; 
but  Dickens  was  entirely  unaffected  by  scholastic 
education.  He  was  his  own  educator,  and 
fortunately  for  the  world  his  enormoi-is  ability 
was  allowed  to  develop  itself  -without  hindrance 
from  conventional  ideas  or  academical  preju- 
dices. Ho  was  probably  one  of  tbo  most 
genuine  natural  types  of  his  age,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest.  What  do  we  find  ? Strong 
animal  spirits;  a groat  deal  of  boisterous  fun  ; 
a true  Gothic  lovo  of  contrasts,  the  grotesque 
being  placed  beside  the  beautiful  to  heighten 
the  effect ; a vivid  imagination,  enabling  its 
possessor  to  recall  and  reproduce  the  scenes, 
incidents,  or  characters  necessary  for  his  work 
without  effort  and  without  aid  from  book,  place, 
or  model ; a scintilatiiig  and  delightful  fancy, 
which  enabled  him  to  decorate  his  work  by 
magically  bringing  tbo  commonest  inanimate 
objects  into  relationship  with  the  human  ele- 
ment. In  all  these  characteristics,  partly 
personal  aud  partly  due  to  the  influeuce  of  the 
times,  the  two  men  agreed.  Probably  no  such 
close  mental  correspondence  between  author 
aud  illustrator  has  everoccurred.  “ Pickwick  ” 
was  originally  projected  as  a publisher’s  specu- 
lation. The  original  intention  was  undoubtedly 
to  rely  as  much  on  Seymour’s  reputation  as 
on  Dickens’s  humour,  which  had  been  faintly 
bat  surely  adumbrated  in  the  “ Sketches 
by  Boz.”  Seymour  was  a Cockney  of  the 
Cockneys, — a humorist  of  a broad,  good- 
humoured,  coarse,  rollicking  ty|3e,  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  town.  He  had  established  a reputation 
as  the  delineator  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Cockney  sportsman,  and  ho  was  undoubtedly 
the  originator  of  the  early  history  of  Winkle 
and  Tupman.  Dickens  had  scarcely  fired  a gun 
in  bis  life.  But  the  shrewd  publishers  foresaw 
that  the  humorist  who  could  describe  the  elec- 


tion. of  the  beadle  might  be  trusted  to  make  fiiu 
of  a group  of  Londoners  -wandering  into  tbo 
country  on  sporting  bont.  How  successfully 
tho  two  coadjutors  performed  tbeir  task  is  now 
a matter  of  history.  The  lamentable  death  of 
Mr.  Seymour  on  the  completion  of  the  third  or 
fourth  number, — I am  writing  without  means 
of  reference, — created  a panic.  A wreck  was 
anticipated.  Jury  masts  were  rigged,  but  lee- 
way was  made.  An  illustrator  was  wanted. 
Among  others,  two  young  men  who  were  flirt- 
ing with  the  muse  of  painting  offered  specimens. 
One  was  Thackeray,  the  other  Browne.  Thacke- 
ray was,  I believe,  the  ambassador,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  us,  the  defeated  candi- 
date. The  two  competitors  supped  together 
when  the  decision  was  made  known.  The 
success  of  the  new  illustrator  was  immediate 
and  pronounced.  Prom  within  a few  months 
after  the  appearance  of  his  first  plate  in  Pick- 
wick the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  occupied 
in  illustrating  books.  Some,  like  tbo  works  of 
Dickens  and  Lever,  inspired  him  with  interest ; 
but  more  frequently  he  had  a sort  of  good- 
natured  contempt  for  his  authors,  and  the  task 
of  illustrating  them  was  a weariness  to  the 
flesh.  He  had  no  intention  of  becoming  an 
illustrator.  He  adopted  the  pseudonym  by 
which  he  is  so  well  known  in  order  to  conceal 
his  identity.  But  he  rose  into  popularity  sud- 
denly. He  was  besieged  by  commissions  from 
all  sorts  of  publishers  and  authors.  Like  most 
young  men  (and  he  was  but  a lad  of  twenty 
when  he  became  famous)  ho  did  not  see  the 
evils  of  early  success.  Ho  never  at  any  time 
was  able  to  say  “No.”  And  against  bis  own 
will,  against  his  intention,  aud  in  spite  of  the 
promptings  of  his  own  genius  ho  drifted  into 
a groove,  and  never  was  able  to  get  out  of  it. 
Many  of  you  may  have  formed  your  idea  of  an 
artist’s  life  from  novels,  or  those  picturesque 
glimpses  which  the  present  practitioners  of  the 
art  aow-a-days  afford  us.  But  iu  the  old  days 
of  which  we  are  speaking  artists  bore  a sin- 
gular resemblance  to  other  men, — in  fact,  you 
could  not  tell  one  from  another.  I have 
known  a great  many  in  my  time,  aud  they  wore 
astonishingly  like  the  cotton-brokers  and  ship- 
owners with  whom  I have  since  become 
acquainted.  They  went  to  their  work  in  the 
morning,  and  became  hungry  for  their 
dinners  in  the  evening,  just  like  common 
men.  In  those  days  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  mission  of  art,  and  if  they  were 
offered  work  they  took  it.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  Browne,  having  scored  a success,  and 
having  a very  moderate  estimate  of  his  own 
importance,  was  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the 
publishers’  maelstrom.  Day  after  day  com- 
missions flowed  in, — all  sorts  of  books  were 
illustrated,  the  majority  quite  worthless.  A 
few  copies  only  survive  to  gladden  tbe  hearts 
of  collectors  and  second-hand  booksellers.  But 
taken  as  a Avhole,  the  work  was  a waste  of 
energy.  Occupied  with  the  regularity  of  a 
man  iu  an  office  with  the  production  of  routine 
work,  he  had  no  time  to  cultivate  his  talents 
or  acquire  technical  information.  Tho  tasto 
of  the  age  required  vigoirr  rather  than  correct- 
ness, aud  so  Dickens,  naturally  one  of  the 
most  truthful  of  writers,  heightened  his  effects 
by  au  amount  of  caricature  that  to  us  is  fatal. 
Browne  followed  suit.  At  first  he  copied  the 
method  of  Seymour  as  nearly  as  ho  could,  ' 
but  very  shortly  his  individuality  assorted 
itself.  The  first  illustration,  showing  that  a 
master  had  come  to  the  work,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Tony  Woller  and  his  brother  coachman  drink- 
ing Mr.  Pells’s  health.  I am  not  acquainted 
with  any  drawing  of  fat  men  quite  so  subtle 
in  discrimination  of  abdominal  curvature. 
What  is  the  secret  of  bis  enormous  success  in 
bis  time  ? In  the  first  iflace,  what  I have 
suggested, — the  introduction  of  subtlety  into 
broad  caricature.  It  was  new  and  entirely 
his  own,  and  is  due  to  tho  fact  that  he  was  by 
nature  a seeker  after  beauty,  and  only  by  malice 
prepense  a caricaturist.  In  the  second  place, 
he  had  a perfectly  unique  power  of  drawing  a 
definite,  distinct,  and  wholly  unexpected  cha- 
racter, and  maintaining  the  individuality  of  that 
character  all  through  tho  book.  The  faculty 
that  en-ibled  him  to  do  this  is  not  purely 
artistic, — it  is  dramatic.  It  is  essentially  the 
same  faculty  as  that  of  tbe  actor.  It  requires 
iu  both  cases  a clear,  vivid  conception  of  a 
character.  Granting  the  imagination  sufficiently 
powerful  to  accompH.sh  this  feat,  its  presenta- 
tion becomes  a matter  of  detail.  The  actor  imi- 
tates by  means  of  facial  expression,  gesture,  tone 
of  voice,  and  well-cnosen  costume  tho  character 
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that  ho  haa  seen  Avith  hia  mind’s  eye.  The 
draughtsman, — the  imaginative  draughtsmar, 
— sketches  the  character  that  he  sees  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  unimaginative  draughts- 
man works  from  a model.  The  faculty  is  at  the 
basis  of  all  fine  acting,  and  those  endowed  with 
it  generally  become  actors.  It  is  not  common 
among  artists,  and  few  have  possessed  it  in  so 
high  a degree  as  Browne.  We  must  remember 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  produc- 
tions were  produced  in  order  to  estimate  his 
power.  He  had  not  the  whole  books  and 
the  completed  character  before  him,  but 
merely  a few  lines,  sometimes  in  MS.,  and 
not  always  exactly  those  which  were  after- 
wards printed.  The  work  was  always  done 
in  haste.  Dickens  was  frequently  late,  and 
Lever  invariably  so.  He  generally  took  a day 
over  each  plate,  making  the  design,  and  etching 
it  on  the  steel  himself.  The  little  pencil  and 
charcoal  sketches  were  merely  as  guides  to  the 
position  of  his  figures  (about  which  he  was  very 
particular).  Those  humorous  little  touches, 
by  which  he  made  the  furniture  contribute  to 
the  general  effect  of  his  picture,  were  often 
added  during  the  progress  of  the  etching.  If 
I have  succeeded  in  making  myself  clear,  you 
will  understand  by  this  time  how  his  great 
success  in  the  department  of  periodical  art  pre- 
vented his  true  development.  Not  only  did  it 
absorb  his  time  and  energies,  but  it  had  an 
injurious  effect,  in  stimulating  him  to  seek  short 
and  easy  ways  of  expressing  himself.  His 
great  facility  and  wonderful  memory  for  all 
sorts  of  action,  whether  of  men,  horses,  or  dogs, 
still  further  tended  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
necessity  of  study  and  observation.  His  shy 
and  retiring  habits  caused  him  to  shim  the 
assemblies  of  artists  in  schools,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  he  never  really  had  any  technical 
instruction  after  hia  boyhood,  and  then  only  of 
a desultory  and  imperfect  character.  But  draw- 
ing in  some  shape  was  a necessity  of  his  nature, 
and  his  prolific  and  inventive  mind  could  not 
long  remain  satisfied  merely  to  interpret  the 
thoughts  of  others.  I have  pointed  out  how  his 
humour,  as  shown  in  his  illustrations,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  his  time.  But 
I would  draw  year  attention  now  to  his  natural 
humour,  which  is  of  a totally  different  quality. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  humour  of  the 
merely  funnyman.  It  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  an  under-current  of  sentiment,  and 
generally  by  a didactic  purpose.  Look  at  the 
engraving  “Labour  iu  Vain.”  A poor  old 
blind  man  has  wandered  to  the  gateway  of  a 
long-deserted  house.  The  walls  arc  in  ruins, 
rank  and  tangled  herbage  has  grown  over  the 
broken  steps  and  twined  about  the  heraldic 
monsters  that  crown  the  gate-posts.  The  blind 
man’s  dog  crouches  in  a comer  and  watches  his 
master  uselessly  playing  on  his  battered 
clarionet,  with  an  expression  of  sulky  contempt 
impossible  to  describe.  Now,  observe,  amidst 
the  weeds  is  the  fragment  of  a sundial,  bearing 
the  word  “ruit,”  and  from  the  broken  board 
we  learn  that  the  name  of  the  desirable  family 
mansion  is  “ Paradise  House.”  Here  is  a 
glimpse,  plain  to  all  who  know  the  man,  of 
bis  peculiar  mode  of  hinting  at  the  deeper 
truths  ,in  a grotesque  manner.  It  is  a varia- 
tion on  the  old,  yet  ever  new,  theme  of  the 
• vanity  of  human  wishes.  Vain  is  our  playing,  and 
deaf  the  ears  we  essay  to  please  only  too  often, 
and  blind  are  we  to  perceive  that  our  paradises 
are  only  heaps  of  worthless  rubbish.  That  all 
things  are  equalised  by  time  and  death  seems 
to  have  been  an  abiding  idea  in  his  mind.  'We 
see  it  here  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  j it  is 
indicated  in  his  latest.  Look  at  the  design 
called  the  Book  of  Science.  It  is  a design  full 
of  the  wildest  caricature, — ^literature,  astro- 
nomy,  geology,  chemistry  are  symbolised  by  the 
most  grotesque  and  humorous  figures.  But  at 
the  bottom  is  a heap  of  litter,  wherein  we  find 
a Pope’s  tiara,  a broken  crown,  an  old  shoe, 
scientific  instruments,  all  now  of  equal  value, — 
that  is  to  say,  none  at  all.  Laugh  ! He  will 
make  yon  laugh.  He  will  dash  off  pleasantries 
for  you  with  a few  touches  of  chalk  and  a slight 
wash  of  colour,  such  as  the  “ Toper’s  Guardian 
Angel”  or  the  “Serenade  on  a Post.”  He  will 
take  you  and  show  you  the  happy  and  beautiful 
side  of  childhood.  Ho  will  amuse  you  frankly 
and  cheerfully  with  the  mishaps  of  the  bunting- 
field.  Bnt  always  he  seems  to  return  to  the 
old,  old  mortality.  Life  is  a drama,  more  a 
dream  than  a reality,  and  the  grisly  hand  is 
always  there  to  let  down  the  curtain  upon  us 
poor  actors.  Those  who  have  watched  a 
beloved  life  ebb  away,  and  have  experienced  the 


helplessness  of  human  learning,  skill,  and 
science  in  the  presence  of  the  great  master, 
will  best  appreciate  the  beautiful  lessons  on  this 
theme  which  abound  in  this  gallery.  He  was  a 
professional  jester,  and  wore  the  cap  and  bells, 
but  beneath  his  mirth  was  a deeper  meaning, 
and  he  seldom  makes  a joke  without  preaching 
a sermon. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Eathbono  moved,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Prange  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Browne  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Eadcliffe  for  the  reading  of  it. 


THE  TEACHING  AT  AET  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  recent  prize  distribution  to  the  students 
of  the  Newton  Abbott  Art  School,  a report  was 
read  of  the  judges  (Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  E.A.,  and 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.)  at  the  last  exhi- 
bition held  in  connexion  with  the  school.  We 
are  glad  to  find  in  it  the  following  passage  : — 
“ In  your  school  this  good  work  might  be  at 
once  commenced  by  forming  a class  or  classes 
of  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  pro- 
fessionally to  designing  for,  and  painting  upon, 
pottery  and  china,  and  for  whom  the  chief  re- 
quirement is  a real  power  of  drawing, — in  other 
words,  the  training  of  the  eye  to  observe 
accurately,  and  the  hand  to  represent  correctly 
what  the  eye  has  observed.  This  is  to  be 
obtained,  under  careful  and  devoted  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  by  a reasonable  study 
of  the  human  figure  from  flat  and  round 
examples,  and,  in  advanced  students,  from 
occasional  drawing  of  heads  and  hands  from 
the  Life.  This  mode  of  study  is  recommended 
because  errors  made  in  representations  of  tbe 
human  form  are  so  much  more  readily  detected 
than  in  those  of  any  other  objects.  At  the 
same  time  core  must  be  taken  that  such  work 
is  not  unduly  prolonged  or  extended,  aud  the 
student  tempted  into  purely  artistic  studies, 
rather  than  those  fitted  for  a decorative  designer 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Study  of  the  human 
form  should  always  bo  combined  with  that  of 
other  natural  objects,  and  instructions  given  in 
treating  such  examples  in  a decorative  spirit. 
It  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  if  such 
training  as  that  we  have  now  merely  hinted  at 
were  carried  out,  the  fact  which  came  to  our 
knowledge  after  the  prizes  were  adjudged,  that 
some  who  received  them,  as  we  intended,  for 
designs  in  pottery,  could  neither  design  nor 
draw  at  all,  but  simply  copied  the  design  and 
detail  of  their  exhibits  from  tbe  works  of  others, 
would  never  occur  again.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  for  the  proper  conduct  and 
instruction  of  such  classes,  the  master  must  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  art  matters  generally, 
and  well  acquainted  in  the  true  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  varied  forms  of  manu- 
facture, and  thus  able  to  prevent  that  mis- 
application of  means  which  is  so  constantly 
seen  in  exhibitions  of  decorative  art.” 


HYGIENE  IN  DUBLIN. 

HEATING  AND  LIGHTING. 

The  third  of  a series  of  six  lectures  delivered 
before  tbe  Dublin  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association 
was  given  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  P.R.S.E.,  on 
“ Heating  and  Lighting.”  Prof.  Barrett  said  he 
had  thought  how  useful  it  would  be  if  4;hey  bad 
in  Dublin  some  independent  authority  which 
would  enable  them  to  have  periodical  inspection 
of  their  houses.  A scheme  for  a Hygienic 
Institute  had  been  drawn  up.  There  was  in 
Loudon  an  association  of  a similar  kind,  called 
the  London  Sanitary  Protection  Association, 
and  what  he  thought  should  be  established  in 
Dublin  was  a Sanitary  Protection  Association, 
which  any  one  might  join  on  paying  a small 
sum,  and  which  would  send  out  competent 
inspectors  to  report  on  houses.  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  present  system  in  Dublin  was 
that  tradesmen  were  very  apt  to  recommend 
their  own  manufactures, — he  did  not  say  they 
did  so, — and  to  go  to  work  in  an  expensive  way. 
He  hoped  this  project  would  not  be  allowed  to 
drop.  The  subject  of  bis  lecture  was  a very 
vast  one.  In  heating,  they  wanted  an  equable 
temperature  ; they  wanted  the  air  not  vitiated 
or  over-heated  ; they  wanted  cheerfulness  and 
brightness  and  artistic  merit  in  their  fireplaces  ; 
and,  lastly,  they  wanted  economy.  The  lecturer 
explained  the  principles  of  convection,  conduc- 
tion, and  radiation,  by  which  heat  flowed  from 
[place  to  place.  The  principle  of  “cosies” 
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applied  to  teapots  was  a very  scientific  one ; for 
the  cosy,  being  composed  of  an  exceedingly  bad 
conducting  body,  prevented  convection  and  con- 
duction taking  place,  and  stopped  radiation,  and 
therefore  the  beat  of  the  teapot  was  kept  up. 
If  perverse  human  ingenuity  were  to  seek 
to  construct  an  arrangement  for  wasting  coal, 
no  more  efficient  machine  could  he  devised 
than  our  ordinary  fireplace,  which  gave  out 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  heat  with  the 
greatest  consumption  of  coal.  In  the  ordinary 
open  fireplace  the  back  of  tbe  fire  was  tuimed 
to  tbe  room,  and  the  front  to  the  chimney; 
but  by  closing  the  aperture  under  the  fireplace 
by  an  iron  economiser  a body  of  air  was  impri- 
soned, and  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  was 
prevented  from  cooling  down,  tbe  front  of  the 
fire  was  turned  to  the  room,  and  the  fire  always 
kept  bright.  The  result  of  the  trials  of  a 
number  of  fireplaces  and  stoves  was  that  close 
stoves  were  undoubtedly  the  most  economical, 
but  they  were  not  as  good  ventilators,  and  not 
as  cheerful.  Underfed  grates  gave  a bright, 
cheerful  fire,  with  enormous  ventilating  power, 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  coal  consumed 
per  hour  and  tho  highest  heat  in  the  room. 
The  same  heat  was  obtained  from  10  cubic  feet 
of  gas  as  from  ^ lb.  of  coal ; i lb.  of  coal  cost 
•107  of  a penny,  10  cubic  feet  of  gas  cost  •■12  of 
a penny,  so  that  it  cost  four  times  as  much  to 
heat  a room  by  gas  as  by  coal ; for  sick  bedrooms 
or  for  cooking  gas  was  the  best ; a 12-lb.  joint 
could  be  cooked  by  one  pennyworth  of  gas.  In 
lighting  they  required  the  same  four  requisites 
as  for  heating.  In  future  lectures  he  proposed 
to  show  that  the  gas  that  wo  burned  at  the 
present  moment  could  be  made  to  cost  nothing 
at  all, — that  was  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  gas 
should  be  only  tbe  cost  of  distributing  it  through 
tho  mains.  At  the  present  moment  in  Leeds 
and  Birmingham  gas  was  made  for  nothing  at 
all,  the  residual  products  entirely  paying  for 
coal,  and  almost  entirely  for  labour,  and  the 
Corporations  of  those  towns  had  made  large 
profits. 


A NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PRODUCING 
SEWAGE  MANURE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday,  March  5,  in  the  Society’s  Hall, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  a paper  was  road 
by  Mr.  Harry  Olrick,  entitled  “ A new  System 
of  treating  Fmcal  Matter.” 

After  describing  the  factory  for  the  treatment 
and  disposal  of  fmcai  matter  and  town  refuse 
erected  by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  and 
which  works  at  a profit,  the  author  proceeded  to 
explain,  by  the  aid  of  drawings,  the  system  i 
pursued  by  Baron  de  Podewils,  of  Muxich.  I 
The  claims  for  novelty  consist  in  constructing  a I 
factory  so  that  the  operations  are  compara- 
tively automatic;  that  no  unpleasant  odours 
can  arise,  since  the  operations  are  all  performed 
in  closed  vessels ; that  by  a system  of  quadruple 
evaporation  the  fuel  necessary  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  the  resultant  manure  is  of 
high  quality  and  is  sold  at  from  91.  to  101.  per 
ton. 

Tho  draivings  showed  the  arrangements  of  a 
factory  erected  at  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria,  which  i 
treats  about  7,000  cubic  metres  of  matter  1 
per  annum,  representing  the  excreta  of  about  i 
17,000  people. 

The  matter  is  delivered  into  closed  tanks,  the  j 
gases  generated  being  drawn  under  the  steam  | 
boiler  and  burnt.  From  these  tanks  it  is  taken  ! 
into  a mixing  machine,  where  a proportion  of  i 
sulphuric  acid  is  added,  tho  effect  of  which  is  to  ! 
generate  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases,  which 
are  conveyed  away  and  burnt.  From  the  mixer  : 
the  matter  is  forced  into  a fumigator  where  part  : 
of  the  products  of  combustion  are  drawn  through  i 
it  from  the  flue  of  the  boiler  ; from  this  machine  i 
a mo7ite-jiis  forces  the  material  into  a series  of  > 
evaporators,  the  vapour  from  one  serving  to 
evaporate  the  moisture  from  the  next  at  a lower 
temperature  and  below  atmospheric  pressure,  ) 
thus  saving  75  per  cent,  of  fuel.  From  these  i 
evaporators  the  matter  is  forced  into  a closed 
tank  placed  above  a special  drying-machine, 
consisting  of  ring-shaped  steam-jacketed  plates. 

By  means  of  a spout  attached  to  a revolving 
hollow  spindle,  a thin  layer  of  the  pulp  is  spread  t 
on  these  plates,  which  is  afterwards  scraped  off  - 
by  knives  also  attached  to  the  revolving  spindle,  .i 
From  this  drying  machine  the  dried  matter  is  !' 
elevated  into  a disintegrator,  which  delivers  the 
manure  as  a powder,  containing  less  than  10  per  ;! 
cent,  of  moisture,  8 to  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ; 
3 to  4 per  cent,  of  alkalies,  and  3 to  4 per  cent  ; 
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of  phosphoric  acid,  and  consequently  as  good  as 
: imported  guano. 

• This  factory  has  been  in  operation  three 
>■  years,  and  although  labouring  under  the  di.S' 
’4  advantage  of  having  to  use  coal  costing  233. 
V.  per  ton,  is  earning  20  per  cent,  dividends. 


) DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  DANaEROUS 
STRUCTURES. 

' The  decision  of  Mr.  Sheil  with  regard  to  the 
t alleged  dangerous  chimney-stack  at  the  house  of 
: Mr.  Vernon  Lushington’s  Q.C.,  36,  Kensington- 
'j  square,  appears  to  indicate  a change  of  policy 
I on  the  part  of  magistrates  in  dealing  with  these 
> troublesome  questions.  The  lessee  of  the  house, 
1 37,  Kensington  - s([uare,  being  apprehensive 
■)  that  the  chimney-stack  of  the  adjoining  house 
1 which  was  about  5 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
j would  fall,  gave  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
Meti'opolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  thereupon, 
I!  as  is  their  practice,  instructed  the  district 
j;  surveyor  to  survey  and  report  as  to  the  alleged 
f.  dangerous  structure.  The  district  surveyor 
f|  having  certified  that  in  his  opinion  the  chimney 
I in  question  was  dangerous  and  required  to  be 
^1  pulled  down,  tlie  owner,  Mi*.  Vernon  Lushingtou, 
j was  summoned  by  the  Board  to  the  Hammer- 
B smith  Police  - court.  On  the  hearing,  the 
S defendant  produced  two  professional  witnesses 
a (Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklo- 
I thwaite)  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  the 
i district  surveyor,  and  tho  magistrate  under 
^ these  circumstances  intimated  that  be  could 
3 not  decide  the  case,  but  suggested  that  the 

(matter  in  dispute  should  bo  referred  to  an 
independent  surveyor.  This  course  was  agreed 
( to,  and  Mr.  11.  A.  Hunt  was  agreed  upon  as 
1 arbitrator.  Mr.  Hunt  eventually  made  an 
[ award  to  tho  effect  that,  having  made  a careful 
I survey  of  the  chimney-stack,  he  was  of  opinion 
I that  it  was  not  dangerous,  adding,  however, 
r that  its  appearance  was  sufficient  to  justify  tho 
i reasonable  apprehensions  of  thoadjoiningowner. 
’ Upon  this  award  being  made  known  to  the 
magistrate,  he  dismissed  tho  summons,  with 
* SL  ICs.  Gd.  costs  against  tho  Board,  being  the 
3 costs  of  the  last  day  of  tho  hearing  and  the 
j arbitrator’s  charges  for  tho  award. 

Tho  course  pursued  by  tho  magistrate  in  this 
• instance  will,  if  followed  in  other  cases,  bring 
i about  considerable  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
5 proceedings  affecting  alleged  dangerous  struc- 
I tores.  Hitherto  tho  magistrates  have  almost 
i invariably  accepted  the  evidence  of  tho  district 
; surveyor  as  to  the  state  of  tho  structuro  in 
t question,  and  have  declined  to  hear  witnesses 
: which  were  proposed  to  be  called  on  behalf  of 
*.  the  defendants  to  rebut  tho  district  surveyor's 
t testimony.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  this 
) practice  has  frequently  inflicted  considerable 
B hardship  on  owners  of  small  property,  especially 
t those  taking  only  a life  interest,  or  having  the 
» fag-end  of  a lease,  and  it  is  consolatory  to 
i think  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  certifi- 
I cate  of  the  district  sui’veyor.  There  have  been 
I instances  in  which  an  architect  not  being  able 
! to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a party-wall 
1 which  it  was  desired  to  rebuild  has  given  infor- 
I mation  to  tho  district  surveyor  that  the  wall 
j was  dangerous  : this  information  the  district 
i surveyor  imparts  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
’ who  thereupon  instruct  their  officer  to  survey 
j and  to  report  to  the  Board.  If  tho  district 
I surveyor  reports  that  the  structiu’e  is  dangerous, 

( the  Boai'd  take  proceedings  to  pull  do^ra,  secure, 
i or  repair  the  structure,  as  tho  case  may  bo.  The 
1 result  of  such  proceedings  is  not  unfrequontly 
I that  the  wall,  which  may  possibly  have  been 
i rendered  ruinous  by  tho  puUing  down  of  the 
i house  adjoining,  is  ordered  to  be  taken  down, 

1 and  the  adjoining  owner  is  put  to  the  expense 
1 of  paying  for  half  the  coat  of  the  party-wall, 

! the  magistrate  declining,  as  a rule,  to  accept 
i any  responsibility  with  regard  to  a structure 
' which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  by 
a public  officer. 

If  Mr.  Sbiel’s  decision  is  followed  by  other 
I magistrates,  we  may  expect  the  police-courts  to 
■ be  turned  into  so  many  hostile  camps,  in  which 
! half  a dozen  witnesses  on  tho  part  of  the  Metro- 
; politan  Board  will  affirm  that  the  structure  in 
, question  is  dangerous,  and  an  equal  number  of 
1 witnesses  upon  the  opposite  side  will  declare 
I that  it  is  perfectly  safe,  and  the  case  will  be 
; finally  disposed  of  by  the  magistrate  referring 
■ the  whole  matter  to  arbitation.  This  seems  to 
I point  to  the  desirability  (we  do  not  assert  it)  of 
I appointing  a professional  assessor  to  decide  upon 
I disputed  questions  as  to  dangerous  structures, 


and  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  j uris- 
diction  from  the  police  magistrates,  who  have 
but  little  liking  for  the  work.  The  matter  is 
one  of  detail,  but  it  may  be  worthy  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  tho  Bill  for  creating  a new  municipality  for 
the  metropolis. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  27th  of  February,  at  the 
offices,  27,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Dove,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  in- 
cluded the  following  : — Messrs.  W.  J.  Adamson, 
H.  H.  Bartlett,  S.  G.  Bird,  J.  H.  Colls,  Jas. 
Greenwood,  Thos.  Gregory,  Thos.  Patrick,  G.  S. 
Pritchard,  H.  G.  Smith,  Geo.  Wall,  Geo.  Adam- 
son, W.  J.  Botterill,  F.  J.  Dove,  J.  D.  Hobson, 
W.  J.  Lister,  Wm.  Macey,  Jno.  Robson,  W. 
Thomerson,  Wm.  Scrivener,  Ac. 

Mr.  Jas.  Chitty  Ilannen,  counsel,  and  Mr. 
L.  J.  Matou  (Messrs.  Mackrell  & Co.), 
solicitor  to  the  Association,  wore  present. 

The  balance-sheet,  as  vouched  by  the  auditors, 
was  approved  and  adopted. 

Tho  report  having  been  read,  the  Chairman  said, 
The  Association  were  to  bo  congratulated  upon  tho 
near  approach  of  their  incorporation,  which  had 
been  under  consideration  for  a long  time  past,  but 
owing  to  tho  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  not  be ’accomplished.  Those,  however,  were 
now  in  a fair  way  of  being  complied  with.  The 
year  had  been  comparatively  a very  unexciting  and 
uneventful  one,  perhaps  principally  owing  to  tho 
continued  depression  in  trade,  the  only  gleam  of 
comfort  to  be  gleaned  from  this  state  of  things 
being  that  tho  masters  and  workmen  had  been  able 
to  work  harmoniously  together  ; for,  although  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have  reduced  the 
wages,  it  had  been  thought  better  to  exercise  for- 
bearance rather  than  disturb  the  existing  good 
feeling  J he  hoped,  therefore,  whenever  a revival  of 
trade  took  place,  the  men  would  show  similar  con- 
sideration. The  most  important  feature  connected 
with  the  report  was  the  question  concerning  “ forms 
of  contract,”  and  “ forms  of  tender.”  It  derived  its 
importance  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  some 
members  of  the  Association  being  willing  to  accept 
a “form  of  contract”  differing  from  that  form 
mutually  agreed  upon  in  the  year  1874  between 
tho  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Builders’  Society,  and  which  has  been  recommended 
and  disseminated  amongst  all  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  also  by  tho  National  Association 
of  blaster  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird  is  the  president,  as  a most  fair  and 
equitable  one  between  contractor  and  contractee, — 
owing  to  that,  ho  said,  one  of  our  most  valued  mem- 
bers, the  late  president,  Mr.  Trollope,  had  retired. 
No  surprise  need  be  felt  that  he  should  do  so,  as  ho 
had  laboured  most  diligently  to  obtain  it  in  order 
that  the  gi*eat  diversity  which  previously  existed 
might  be  avoided  ; therefore,  when  bo  saw  one  of  his 
most  cherished  objects  set  at  nought  after  so  much 
labour,  his  retirement  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  wo  deeply  regret 
our  late  president's  retirement,  this  Association  felt 
it.  could  not  depart  from  the  principles  laid  down  for 
its  guidance  when  first  formed,  viz.,  not  to  fetter 
any  of  the  members  in  their  business  transactions, 
but  to  leave  them  perfect  freedom  of  action.  All  the 
Association  could  do  it  had  done,  which  was  to 
recommend  uniformity  in  all  such  matters.  Tho 
same  observation  applied  to  “ forms  of  tender,”  some 
of  which  were  at  entire  variance  with  the  Association 
form.  If  something  could  be  donetogot  the  architects 
to  work  in  accordance  with  them  in  this  matter,  it 
would  obviate  much  inconvoQieace  and  bitterness. 
The  amendments  to  the  Building  Act  had  been  under 
consideration,  and  those  parts  affecting  builders  bad 
been  adjusted  in  such  amanner  as  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Association.  The  water  companies’  legiti- 
mate charges  had  been  printed  and  circulated  for 
the  members’  guidance.  'I’he  Builders’  Accident 
Insurance,  Limited,  which  was  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  .Association,  is  in  a flourishing 
condition,  on  which  subject  he  should  ask  Mr.  Bird 
to  say  a few  words  ; and  he  was  glad  to  state  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  Association  was  bettor 
than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Messrs.  Adamson,  Scrivener,  Greenwood,  and 
Bartlett  (Perry  & Co.),  were  of  opinion  that  builders 
should  refuse  to  tender  when  the  conditions  were 
not  in  .accordance  with  justice  and  equity. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird  stated  that  the  National 
Association  had  appointed  a sub-committee  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  the  architects 
upon  the  subject  of  conditions  of  contract,  and  he 
hoped  that  much  good  would  result  from  a con- 
ference. As  chairman  of  the  “Builders’  Accident 
Insurance,  Limited,”  he  again  urged  upon  the  trade 
the  importance  of  insuring  in  this  Company,  which 
had  already  given  a bonus  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  a 
rebate  of  ten  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  a reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  premium,  and  he 
was  very  sanguine  that  the  company  would  be  able 


at  the  end  of  tho  present  year  to  declare  another 
bonus. 

Mr.  Maton,  the  Assooiation  solicitor,  explained 
the  exact  position  of  tho  incorporation  scheme. 

Mr.  Colls  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  when 
the  Assooiation  was  incorporated  to  obtain  suitable 
premises,  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institute,  so  as  to  create  more  friendly 
intercourse,  and  where  a kind  of  club  might  bo 
carried  on. 

The  president  was  then  re-elected,  as  wore  the  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer,  and  committee  also.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


THE  VENTILATORS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
RAILWAY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  2nd  iusb.,  a deputation  from  the 
Westminster  Board  of  Works  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  White,  to  present  a memorial  against 
the  erection  by  tho  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way Company  of  ventilators  and  ventilating- 
shafts  in  one  of  the  principal  roadways  of  the 
district,  and  on  tho  Victoria  Embaulonent.  Tho 
memorial  set  forth  that  the  memorialists  had 
viewed  with  alarm  the  erection  by  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company  of  venti- 
lators in  the  roadway  of  ono  of  the  most  im- 
portant thoroughfares,  where  the  traffic  was 
fast  increasing,  and  also  on  tho  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. Since  Captain  Donglas  Galton  bad 
made  his  award  the  company  bad  forwarded  to 
the  memorialists  a plan,  showing  an  opening  in 
the  roadway  of  tho  Broad  Sanctuary,  35  ft.  in 
lengthy  12  ft.  in  width,  and  rising  8 ft.  G in.  in 
height ; also  an  opening  in  Tothill-street,  adjoin- 
ing the  Broad  Sanctuary,  40  ft.  long,  5 ft.  wide, 
and  8 ft.  in  height,  as  well  as  others  in  Victoria- 
street.  Tho  memorialists  wero  of  opinion  that 
the  appropriation  of  a considerable  portion  of 
the  public  street  in  these  crowded  thorough- 
fares would  be  destructive  to  traffic  and  in- 
convenient to  foot-passengers,  and,  it  was 
feared,  would  prove  dangerous  to  life.  Owners 
of  property  were  precluded  from  representing 
their  objections  to  these  ventilators,  and  were 
not  afforded  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
the  arbitrator.  Tho  memorialists  trusted  tho 
Board  would  take  such  steps  relative  to  these 
openings  as  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case 
might  justify  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  por- 
tions of  the  public  thoroughfares  and  the  orna- 
mental grounds  on  tho  Thames  Embankment 
from  tlieir  original  use  by  tho  public.  Mr. 
White  moved  that  the  memorial  be  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee  for  consideration,  which 
was  pat  and  agreed  to. 

In  tho  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  last, 
Mr.  Buxton  asked  the  hon.  member  for  Truro 
whether  he  had  sanctioned  the  proposed  opening 
of  eight  shafts  along  the  Thames  Embankment 
which  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  desired 
to  build;  whether  some  of  those  shafts  would 
seriously  diminish  the  space  now  allotted  to 
public  gardens  on  the  Embankment  j and 
whether  this  Hons©  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  such  a proposal.  Sir  J.  M'Garel- 
Hogg. — I beg  to  inform  my  hon.  friend  that  the 
shafts  referred  to  were  provided  for  in  a Bill 
promoted  by  the  District  Railway  Company  in 
the  last  session.  The  Metropolitan  Board  and 
the  Corporation  of  London  vigorously  opposed 
tho  Bill  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Board  through  their  engineer,  Sir  Joseph' 
Bazalgettc,  offered  evidence  to  show  that  tho 
ventilation  could  be  managed  by  mechanical 
means  in  a way  which  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  public.  The  opposition,  however,  was 
unfortunately  unsuccessful,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  tho  Act,  the  matter  had  re- 
cently been  before  the  arbitrator  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  before  whom  evidence  for 
the  Board  was  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
myself,  and  others,  and  whose  award  is  now 
being  carried  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
shafts  will  seriously  diminish  the  space  now 
allotted  to  public  gardens  on  the  Embankment, 
and  will  also  interfere  with  the  road  space ; 
but  I am  afraid  that,  as  matters  stand,  the 
Board  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
these  hideous  structures.  Lord  A.  Percy  asked 
the  hon.  gentleman  if  he  would  inform  the 
House  whether  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way had  paid  the  metropolis  or  any  local 
authority  any  sum  of  money  for  tho  ground 
taken  for  these  ventilators.  Sir  J.  M'Garel- 
Hogg  said  that  the  sum  of  200,000f.  was  origi- 
nally paid  by  the  company  for  the  accommoda- 
tion on  the  Embankment,  but  not  a penny  had 
been  paid  for  the  destruction  of  the  gardens 
and  obstruction  of  the  roadway.  If  he  was 
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rightly  informed,  the  company  had  let  land 
which  they  might  have  applied  for  the  piirposes 
of  ventilation,  and  then  made  application  to 
Parliament  for  the  powers  they  obtained  last 
year.  Mr.  Yorkc  asked  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  the  Board  could  not  do  something  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  would 
have  the  matter  looked  into  further,  but  bo  was 
afraid  that  nothing  could  be  done. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 


A VERY  interesting  piece  of  engineering  work 
is  just  now  in  progress  at  Waterloo  Bridge. 
When  four  or  five  years  ago  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  purchased  this  bridge  for 
475,OOOZ.,  it  was  done,  we  believe,  in  the  full 
Icnowledge  that  there  were  symptoms  of  decrepi- 
tude indicating  a subsidence  of  some  of  the 
piers  such  as  would  probably  demand  a con- 
siderable outlay  upon  it.  About  twelve  months 
ago  the  work  of  repair  was  commenced  at  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  bridge,  and  is  now  going  on 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  Daily 
Xeus  gives  some  particulars  of  tho  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

Passengers  over  the  bridge  may  see  indica- 
tions of  what  is  going  on  below,  but  without 
making  a rather  perilous  descent  from  the 
2)arapet  right  down  to  the  foundations  of  the 
structure,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  tho  extensive  and  difficult  nature  of  tho 
undertaking  with  which  the  engineer  to  the 
bridges  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Boai-d, 
Mr.  Edwanl  Bazalgette,  is  charged.  Tho  first 
thing  to  bo  done  was  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  ominous  cracks  discovered  here  and  there 
about  tbe  bridge,  and  for  this  it  was  necessary  to 
examine  the  foundations.  Damswero  made  round 
portions  of  the  piers  by  driving  in  huge  piles  and 
caulking  np  the  interstices  between  them  with 
oakum  and  puddling  with  clay.  Tho  water  was 
then  pumped  out,  and  the  mischief  was  at  once 
revealed.  Tho  subsidence  of  tbe  bridge  was 
quite  apparent.  Each  pier  from  which  tho 
arches  spring  is  apparently  based  on  huge  blocks 
of  rough  stone  of  the  kinds  technically  known 
as  Bramloy  Fall  and  Craigleith,  and  these 
blocks  have  been  visibly  crushed  down  by  the 
superincumbent  mass,  calculated  to  bear  with 
a pressure  of  somewhere  about  11,000  tons  for 
each  pier.  The  cutwaters,  not  being  a 2)art  of 
the  actual  bridge,  have  retained  their  original 
level,  and  afford  therefore  a gauge  by  which  the 
dropping  of  tho  bridge  between  them  may  bo 
clearly  perceived.  To  ascertain  tho  real  cause 
of  the  siib.sidenco  it  is  necessary  to  go  below 
the  footings,  the  huge  blocks  which,  as  has  been 
said,  constitute  the  apparent  base  of  the  pier. 
They,  in  their  turu,  rest  on  a foundation  of 
wooden  piles,  which  originally,  no  doubt,  were 
embedded  to  a depth  sufficient  to  insure  tlieir 
jierfcct  stability.  The  idea  of  so  tremendous 
u mass  of  solid  granite  as  Waterloo  Bridge 
resting  on  wooden  piles  is  rather  a startling 
one ; but  they  may  have  originally  afforded  a 
fully  sufficient  foundation.  They  are  beech 
piles,  disposed  in  rows,  3 ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  combined  in  a solid  mass  by  a filHng- 
in  *f  rough  masonry.  Had  the  river-bed  under- 
gone no  alteration,  such  a foundation  would 
perliaps  have  served  as  long  as  the  bridge  above 
it  held  together.  The  river-bed,  however,  ba.s 
undergone  very  considerable  alteration.  Since 
the  bridge  was  built  the  stream  has  deepened 
under  it  to  the  extent  of  8 ft.«  Tho  gravel 
has_  been  washed  away  from  the  piles,  and 
their  power  of  sustaining  the  mass  overhead 
consequently  diminished,  and  they  have  sunk 
under  it.  Nothing  could  remedy  the  subsi- 
dence that  has  already  taken  place,  but  ilr. 
Bazalgette’s  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  further  mischief.  Dams  have 
been  constructed  all  round  each  pier  dealt  with, 
aud  tho  water  pumped  out  at  half-tide.  Enor- 
mous blocks  of  concrete,  each  weighing  from 
four  to  five  tons,  have  then  been  lowered  into 
position  round  the  pier  on  the  bed  of  the  river, 


1 ms  subject  or  ttie  cUanKe  m the  river,  especit 
atreeting  the  foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  was  ro 
by  nearly  a year  ago  (see  Buililer,  vol.  xlii.,  p 
U hen,  some  years  previousij',  we  ventured  tosuggei 
the  effect  of  the  great  alteration  niodo  in  the  rwioic 
lliames  by  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  bj 
improvements,  was  likely  to  be  such  as  to  demanc 
gre.at  attention  should  be  paid  to  Watorloo  Bride 
were  accused  of  being  alarmists,  and,  indeed 
denounced  for  what  were  regarded  as  our  pessi 
views  of  the  matter.  But  the  facte  now  revealed 
ample  j’listificitioa  of  our  warning. — Ed.  Builder. 


SO  as  to  constitute  an  apron  from  4 ft.  to 
5 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  as  hard  as  the  solid  rock. 
This  apron  slopes  outward  from  the  pier  at  an 
inclination  of  1 in  5‘G,  and  extends  18  ft.  all 
roimd.  The  outer  edge  of  it  reaches  to  the 
piles  constituting  the  dam,  and  which  of  course 
run  down  a great  depth  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  where  the  lower  portions  of  them  will 
be  left  to  constitute  a kind  of  outwork  for  the 
defence  of  tho  foundation  piles  should  the  river 
still  go  on  deepening.  They  are  massive  beams 
of  American  rock  elm,  an  intensely  hard  wood, 
well  suited  to  this  purpose.  They  are  cut  off 
just  at  the  level  of  the  concrete  apron,  and  will 
no  doubt  effectually  prevent  any  scouring  away 
of  the  gravel  beneath  it.  Altogether  it  looks 
to  be  a very  neat  and  effective  contrivance  for 
arresting  a process  which,  if  neglected,  woiild 
undoubtedly  eventually  bring  down  Waterloo 
Bridge  in  ruins  as  complete  as  Macaulay’s  Now 
Zealander  could  have  desired  for  his  sketch  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Mr.  William  Webster  is 
the  contractor,  and  there  are  some  ninety  or  a 
hundred  men  engaged  on  the  work,  which,  from 
the  river  bed,  has  a much  more  serious  aspect 
than  when  seen  from  the  jjarapet  of  the  bridge. 
The  middle  piers  are  now  under  alteration. 
What  will  be  required  for  those  on  the  Middle- 
sex side  has  not  yot  been  determined,  no 
thorough  examination  having  yet  been  made. 


PROPOSED  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

THE  OLD  INFIRMARY  GROUNDS. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  now  under 
consideration  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
as  to  how  best  to  utilise  the  ground  on  which 
the  Old  Infirmary  buildings  stand,  Bailie  Cran- 
ston has  revived  a scheme  for  improving  this 
locality,  mooted  by  him  some  twelve  years  ago. 
The  main  features  of  the  proposal  are  the 
widening  of  South  Bridge-street  opposite  the 
University,  and  tbe  construction  of  a viaduct 
across  tho  Cowgate  from  Drummond-street  to  a 
point  on  tho  High-street  facing  John  Knox’s 
house, — one  important  object  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  scheme  being  tho  relief  of  the 
South  Bridge  from  some  of  the  traffic  by  which 
it  is  now  inconveniently  crowded.  The  idea  of 
widening  South  Bridge-street,  between  In- 
firmary-street and  Drummond-street,  so  as  to 
open  u^)  to  view  the  noble  front  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  not  a new  one ; but  nothing  practical 
could  bo  done  to  carry  it  into  effect  so  long  as 
tho  old  lufirmaiy  was  occupied  by  patients. 
According  to  the  ticoisman,  the  plan  which 
Bailie  Cranston  has  had  juepared  shows  at  tbe 
distance  of  70  ft.  from  tbe  present  lino  an 
elegant  crescent  of  four-storied  buildings  in  tho 
stylo  of  Regent  Quadrant,  London,  tho  archi- 
tectural details  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
Univer.sity. 

The  jiroposed  viaduct,  stai’ting  from  a point 
opposite  Roxburgh  - street,  would  be  about 
1,000  ft.  in  length.  Its  width  would  be  50  ft. 
It  is  submitted,  as  one  important  element  to  bo 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  i>ortion  of  the  scheme,  that  only 
two  or  three  dilajndated  tenements  would  have 
to  be  imllcd  down  to  make  way  for  it.  A large 
portion  of  the  ground  has  already  been  cleared, 
and  is  partly  iu  the  possession  of  the  City  Im- 
provement Trust.  The  lino  of  the  viaduct  in 
approaching  the  High-street  would  be  by  South 
Gray’s-close  and  Foulis’s-close  ; and  debouching, 
as  it  would,  nearly  opposite  John  Knox’s  house, 
by  the  rounding  of  the  comers  at  each  side,  the 
Nether  Bow  at  its  narrowest  end  would  be  con- 
siderably widened.  The  gradient  of  the  viaduct 
would  be  1 in  31,  which  represents  a slight  rise 
from  High-street  to  Drummond-street. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Amongst  tho  most  recent  announcements  of 
exhibitions  is  that  of  one  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  tho  Congress  at  Washington,  and 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  iu  that  city  in  the 
year  1884. 

The  International  Colonial  and  Export  Exhi- 
bition at  Amsterdam  will  be  opened  on  the  1st 
of  May  next  by  tbe  King  of  Holland.  Nearly 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  will  be  represented. 
Those  which  have  not  colonies,  but  which  will 
send  manufactures  suitable  for  export  thereto 
are  as  numerously  represented  as  the  Colonial 
Powers.  'Thus,  from  Germany,  which  does  not 
possess  an  inch  of  colonial  territory,  no  fewer 
than  800  exhibitors  are  announced. 


At  Leipzig,  on  the  1st  of  February,  an  im- 
portant exhibition  of  a novel  character  was 
opened.  It  was  that  of  the  Society  of  German 
Cooks  and  Confectioners,  who  exhibited  a rich 
variety  of  delicacies,  the  iiroduct  of  the  German 
cwisine. 

There  is  an  agitation  on  foot  iu  Adelaide,  the 
capital  of  South  Australia,  in  favour  of  holding 
a Universal  Exhibition  iu  that  city.  An 
Adelaide  paper  states  that  it  is  proposed  to 
invite  the  participation  of  the  entire  world, 
"together  with  all  the  surroanding  villages.” 


THE  PEABODY  TRUSTEES  AND  THEIR 
BUILDINGS. 

According  to  the  financial  statement  of  tbe 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  the  expenditure  on  land  and  build- 
ings to  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
970,500L  143.  Id.  Up  to  the  same  period  tho 
statement  says  that  the  trustees  had  provided 
for  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes  of  tho 
metropolis  7,289  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms, 
laundries,  and  washhouses.  These  rooms  com- 
prise 3,533  separate  dwellings,  occupied  by 
14,604  persons.  The  statement  adds  that  tho 
average  weekly  earnings  of  each  family  in 
residence  was  11.  3s.  6id.  The  average  weekly 
rent  of  each  dwelling  was  4s.  7d.  per  week,  and 
of  each  room  23.  Id.,  the  rents  in  each  case 
including  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries, 
sculleries,  and  bath-rooms.  The  returns,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses,  give  a percentage  of 
three  per  cent,  profit.  The  statement  explains 
that  there  are  two  trusts,  tho  caifital  of  tho 
first  now  amounting,  mth  the  past  year’s 
profits  (G,439h),  to  255,105h;  and  that  of  tho 
second,  with  loan  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
missioners of  255,lCGh  ISs.  4d.,  and  profits, 
17,723h  14s.  3d.,  to  804,523h  16s.  5d.  The 
gross  rents,  in  the  first  case,  are  nearly  9,000h, 
and  in  tho  second,  28,720?. 


MEDALS  FOR  BUILDING  SUCCESSES. 

In  Prussia,  medals  have  already  been  awarded 
as  a rule  to  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  commerce  and  agriculture.  A similar 
kind  of  distinction  is  now  in  contemplation  in 
that  country  for  those  who  have  rendered  note- 
worthy service  to  the  national  building  industry, 
either  in  an  artistic  or  a technical  sense.  Gold 
and  silver  medals  are  being  struck  off  from  a ; 
design  of  Professor  Bendeman,  of  Dtisseldorf. 
The  former  will  be  distributed  by  the  Emperor, 
while  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  will  be  I 
charged  with  the  selection  of  fitting  candidates  I 
for  the  latter  decoration.  ! 


SALE  OP  THE  HORSE  ARMOURY 
BUILDINGS  AT  THE  TOWER.  I 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  instant,  Messrs.  Horne 
Eversfleld,  & Co.  sold  the  first  portion  of  tho  j 
materials  of  the  building  at  the  Tower  until  I 
recently  occupied  as  the  Horse  Armoury.  Tho  ! 
building,  which  is  situated  on  the  south,  side  of 
tho  White  Tower,  was  erected  in  182G,  or  more  i 
than  half  a century  ago.  The  structure  is 
about  to  be  demolished  iu  consequence  of  the 
horse  armoury  having,  a short  time  since,  been 
removed  into  the  upper  fioor,  or  what  is  known 
as  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  White  To^vel■. 
The  removal  of  the  armomy  buildings  will  open 
out  a more  complete  view  of  the  south  frontage 
of  the  White  Tower,  including  the  original 
plinth  of  this  historical  old  keep.  The  several 
lots  realised  nominal  prices  only,  the  highest 
sura  being  for  the  lead  in  the  fiat  and  gutters,  \ 
and  which  fetched  76?..  i 


Strike  of  Joiners  at  Lerwick. — The  Ler- 
wick jonrneymen  joiners  recently  asked  their 
employers  for  an  advance  of  wages,  to  com- 
mence on  Ist  March,  and  as  tho  masters  have 
refused  to  grant  the  terms  asked,  the  men  came 
ont  on  strike.  The  wages  hitherto  paid  were 
4id.  per  hour,  and  tho  men  now  ask  for  5ld. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  journeymen  in  the  town 
has  come  out,  but  as  yet  the  masters  have 
shown  no  signs  of  giving  in.  The  most  important 
building  the  joinery  work  of  which  has  ceased 
in  conseqnence  of  the  strike  is  the  new  Town 
Hall.  The  men  say  they  are  determined  to  hold 
out  for  the  advance,  and  intend,  if  the  masters 
do  not  come  to  terms  at  an  early  date,  to  com-  i 
mence  work  on  their  own  account  at  the  rate  ! 
of  wages  they  demand.  It  is  stated  that  they  i 
belong  to  no  trade  society. 
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AN  ITALO-SICILIAN  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

In  Vienna  a company  has  been  formed  for  tlio 
purpose  of  cU’iving  a tunnel  under  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  to  establish  unbroken  railway  com- 
munication between  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the 
mainland  of  Italy.  The  projected  tunnel  would 
run  from  Reggio,  in  the  peninsula,  to  the  opposite 
■ port  of  Messina,  in  Sicily.  The  plans  for  this 
purpose  have  recently  been  submitted  to  the 
Italian  Ministry.  Tho  total  length  of  the 
I tunnel  is  13,546  mitres,  or  about  eight  miles 
and  a half.  The  estimated  cost  is  71,115,410 
francs,  or  about  2,844,617?.  sterling. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  THE  SYSTEM  OP  UNRESTRICTED 
TENDERS  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  Association  of  German  master  builders 
I announce  that  they  have  resolved  to  offer  a prize 
of  500  marks  (25?.)  for  the  best  essay  on  tho 
: above  subject,  “ in  the  hope  that  by  this  means 

■ they  may  obtain  proposals  adapted  to  mitigato 

■ or  remove  the  evils  attaching  to  the  system  of 

■ unrestricted  tender.” 

Every  competitor  is  to  send  in  his  essay  to 
• the  secretary  of  the  association,  Herr  L.  Meyer- 
stein,  92,  Wilbclm-strasse,  Berlin,  by  May  Ist 
next,  together  with  a sealed  envelope  enclosing 
i his  name,  and  bearing  outside  the  same 
I motto  as  tho  essay.  The  author  of  the  best 
« production  will  bo  awarded  the  prize  of  500 

■ marks,  and  his  essay  will  bo  published  and 
circulated  by  the  association. 

Tho  gentlemeu  who  have  undertaken  the 
I duty  of  judges  are  Messrs.  Otto  Beruoully, 
Baurath  Jibektnann,  Bauineister  Felisch,  Ban- 
- Inspektor  Huger,  Zimmenneister  A.  Niess 
(of  Brunswick),  and  Ratliszimmermeister  F. 
: Schwager.  The  announcement  is  advertised 

■ in  the  name  of  tho  association  by  the  acting 
: committee,  and  dated  Berlin,  January  24,  1883. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
architect's  department. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  School  Board,  Mr.  Lee 
Roberts  callod  attention  to  tho  present  cost  and 
working  of  the  architect's  dep  irtment,  and  said 
I that  when  Mr.  Robson  was  appointed  he  had  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the 
. Board  during  office  hours,  .at  a salary  of  500?.  ; but 
now  his  salary  was  1,000?.,  and  bo  was  allowed  to 
. carry  on  his  private  practice,  and  by  tho  proposed 
onlaigemeut  of  tho  Board’s  offices  he  would  receive, 
in  addition  to  his  saliry,  1,050?.  for  commission. 
He  contended  that  if  such  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  an  uureformed  corporation  it  would  li.ave 
; been  strongly  denounced,  and  it  was  not  creditable 
I that  such  an  arrangement  should  have  been  made 
; by  a board  so  recently  coastitutocl.  Tho  total  charge 
for  the  year  of  the  architect's  department  was 
6,273?.  Ho  moved  : — ‘‘1.  That,  in  tho  opinion  of 
I tho  Board,  it  is  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the 
i present  arrangemont  with  Mr.  Robson  and  with 
Mr.  Young,  and  to  secure  the  entire  services  of  tho 
requisite  staff  of  the  architect’s  department  at  6xad 
inclusive  aalarios.  2.  That  it  bo  referred  to  the 
Works  C'ommitteo  immediately  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  Board  tho  stops  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  foregoing  resolutions.” 

The  discussion  was  adjourned. 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE. 

Sir, — I am  not  awaro  whether  tho  following 
Boggeation  as  to  tho  futuro  destination  of  the 
Wollington  Statue  has  been  made ; if  not,  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Green 
Park  has  been  subjected  to  a variety  of 
alterations  of  late  years,  and  will  be  yet  more 
so  in  connexion  with  the  Hyde  Park  Corner 
alterations,  now  taking  place.  Whether  these 
will  tui'u  out  to  be  “improvements”  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  tho  die  is  cast,  and  we  have 
to  submit  to  tho  inevitable.  Some  time  since 
it  was  pointed  out  in  tho  pages  of  the  Builder 
that  the  turning  of  every  footway  crossing  the 
Green  Park  into  roads  almost  equal  to  taking 
two  vehicles  abreast, — thus  curtailing  the 
expanse  uf  green  turf  to  a lamentable  degree, 
— was  a doubtful  proceeding  in  regard  to  tho 
beauty  of  tho  park,  though  it  possibly  may 
have  some  practical  advantages  as  regards 
pedestrian  passage  through  it.  However, 
dealing  with  it  now  as  a fait  accompli,  wo  find 
that  these  widened  paths  converge  in  the 
centre  of  tho  park,  and  make  a wide  expanse 
of  bare  gravel  very  u’lsightly,  upon  wliich  it  is 
surprising  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
shape  of  erecting  a fountain,  or  a refulgent 
ornamental  lamp, — which  would  bo  a great 


boon  just  here.  But  now  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Wellington  Statno  has  arisen 
it  would  seem  that  this  spot  has  been  reserved 
as  the  very  place  for  it.  It  would  meet  all 
the  question  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
transit,  being  comparatively  but  a few  yards 
from  its  late  position,  and  would  be  in  an 
open  space,  from  which  it  could  be  well 
viewed  from  all  elevations.  The  erection  of 
a sufficiently  high  pedestal  surrounded  by 
seats,  with  lamps  at  corners,  and  possibly  bassi- 
relievi  illustrative  of  the  Duke’s  acbievements, 
would  give  a character  to  this  part  of  tho  park, 
and  bo  in  entire  harmony  with  all  the  associa- 
tions of  the  statue, — near  Apsley  House,  &c. 

There  is  but  one  other  destination  which 
seems  to  me  at  all  snitablo,  and  that  is  the 
centi’o  of  W aterloo-place,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
Park,  where  so  many  military  statues  now  are, 
but  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  dnke  and 
horse  would  dwarf  the  others, — even  now  an 
odd  collection, — into  most  insignificant  and 
ridiculous  proportions.  There  would  also  be 
tho  additional  difficulty  and  expense  as  to 
transit. 

It  has  doubtless  been  taken  into  account  that 
tlio  reconstructed  arch  at  the  top  of  the  new 
Constitution  Hill  not  being  surmounted  by  its 
late  figure  will  need  treating  in  a much  lighter 
stylo  as  to  the  iipper  portion  on  which  the 
statue  stood.  If  no  expense  is  to  be  incuired 
by  2)lacing  some  aj^propriatc  light  group  of 
statuary  to  finish  off  the  sky-line,  a well-de- 
signed iron  railing  all  round  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  hoisting  the  royal  standard  when  the 
Queen  is  in  town, — at  present  so  imperfectly 
seen  from  the  garden-front  of  Buckingham 
Palace, — would  perhaps  be  a suitable  and  in- 
expensive substitute.  B. 


SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Sib, — I have  been  some  years  a working 
mechanic,  some  years  a general  foreman,  some 
years  have  had  heavy  work  on  my  own  account, 
and  have  also  been  some  years  a clerk  of  works. 
I have  been  emjjloyed  in  buildings  nearly  forty 
ycai's, — from  the  humble  cottage  to  the  mag- 
nificent mansion.  Yet  T must  confess  I am  not 
practically  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
the  building  trade.  Therefore,  I fully  endorse 
all  a member  of  the  “ Clerk  of  Works  Associa- 
tion ” says  with  reference  to  a junior  ^lupil 
being  a fit  person  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk  of 
works.  Most  likely  such  a person  would  be 
very  agi'eeable  to  some  builders.  I,  for  one, 
think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  jirocuring  honest 
and  experienced  men.  I will  give  you  a few 
outlines  of  what  is  expected  of  a clerk  of 
works. 

To  roproseut  the  architect  in  all  matters  on 
the  work.  To  see  building  accurately  set  out ; 
foundation  solid ; a supjfiy  of  water ; and,  the 
most  important,  all  drainage  to  be  perfect. 
Concrete,  mortar,  bricks,  tiles,  slate,  to  be  best 
quality  j stone  converted  so  as  to  lie  on  its 
natural  bed ; timber  to  be  free  from  sap ; all 
ironmongery,  glass,  &c.,  to  bo  as  specified. 
Give  answer’s  and  instruct  excavator,  brick- 
layer, mason,  tiler,  slater,  plasterer,  carpenter, 
plumber,  painter,  glazier,  joiner,  gas-fitter,  bell- 
banger,  and  house-decorator.  Keep  account  of 
all  extras  and  omissions,  and,  should  disputes 
arise,  measure  and  value  the  work  of  all  trades  so 
in  dispute.  I admit  there  are  some  who  make 
application  and  get  appointed  to  the  post  that 
are  very  inexperienced  in  a practical  point  of 
view.  They  may  have  worked  at  the  bench  ; 
they  may  be  very  well  read  up  in  a theoretical 
point,  good  penmen,  and  good  talkers,  still  there 
is  something  wanting, — that  is,  years  of 
experience.  I am  happy  to  say  I have  been 
employed  by  architects  nearly  forty  years,  and 
have  found  them  most  honourable  men,  and, 
with  one  exception,  never  had  a dispute. 

Benjamin  Inkpen. 


Pire  in  Beverley  Minster. — A fire,  which 
caused  considerable  alarm,  broke  out  in  tbe 
second  transejjt  of  the  north  aisle  of  Beverley 
Minster  on  the  morning  of  tho  28th  ult.  It 
originated  on  a flue  connected  -with  the  vestry 
chimney,  in  close  proximity  to  tho  tomb  of  tho 
Uotham  family,  and  not  far  from  the  celebrated 
Percy  shrine.  There  was,  fortunately,  a jilontifnl 
sui)ply  of  water  at  hand,  and  n number  of  work- 
men being  engaged  in  the  interior  at  the  time 
the  progress  of  tho  fire  was  checked,  but  not 
before  considerable  damage  had  been  done  to 
the  vestry  and  other  pai'ts  of  the  fabric. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

LINE  OF  FRONTAGE. 

Mr.  Robert  Black  Clark,  of  Kennington- 
road,  appeared  last  week  to  an  adjourned  sum- 
mons, before  Mr.  Chance,  at  Lambeth  Police- 
court,  taken  out  against  him  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  having,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  unlawfully  erected,  or  caused  to  be 
erected,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
certain  buildings  or  structures  beyond  the  line 
defined  for  buildings  in  tbe  said  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Lambert  appeared  for  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  John  Haynes  for  the  defendant. 

Jlr.  Vnlliamy,  the  Superintending  Architect  of 
tho  Board,  was  now  called,  and  spoke  as  to  the  lino 
of  frontage  given,  but  upon  being  pressed  for  an 
answer  as  to  tbe  average  line,  declined  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Haynes  urged  that  the  witness  should  answer 
this  question  ; but  Mr.  Chance  said  he  must  rulo 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so. 

Jlr.  Haynes  urged  that  even  if  the  present  littlo 
wooden  structure,  for  which  tbe  defendant  was 
summoned,  had  to  be  removed,  tho  Board  was  out 
of  time  in  taking  proceedings  according  to  tho  Act. 

iMr.  Chance  said  ho  thought  that  certainly  was 
BO,  and  he  could  not  impose  a penalty,  even  if  ho 
convicted  the  defendant.  Ho  bad  been  to  see  the 
place,  and  certainly  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  tho  structure  now  complained  of  was  a build- 
ing within  tho  meaning  of  the  Act.  There  might 
bo  some  ground  for  saying  such  an  erection  was  a 
nuisance  to  others  ; but  with  that  he  had  nothing 
to  Jo,  and  had  it  been  the  larger  building,  he  should 
certainly  have  objected  to  it.  The  structure  now 
under  consideration  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  such 
an  erection  as  to  be  called  a “ building”  within  the 
meauitig  of  the  Act.  lie  therefore  dismissed  tho 
summons. 

Mr.  Haynes  asked  for  costs,  to  which  application 
Mr.  Lambert  objected ; but  in  the  end  Mr.  Chance 
allowed  3?.  3s.  costs  against  the  Board. 


JlouIiS. 

The  History  of  the  Year  ; a Harratii'e  of  the  Chief 
Events  nud  Topics  of  Interest.  From  October 
1,  1881,  to  September  30,  18S2.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  & Galjun,  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  1882. 

A series  of  such  volumes  as  those,  if  con- 
tinued, ought  to  have  a considerable  value  as 
books  of  reference,  for  refreshing  the  memory 
in  regard  to  recent  history.  It  may  bo  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  the  tone  of  tho  book 
is  not  too  critical,  for  a publication  of  this  kind. 
We  do  nob  complain  of  tho  tendency  of  tho 
criticism,  which,  whether  on  politics  or  not, 
seems  in  tho  main  healthy  and  tolerably 
thoughtful.  But  we  are  over-run  with  criti- 
cism now-a-days,  and  when  we  take  up  a book 
professing  to  be  merely  a ’useful  record  of  the 
year’s  events,  and  find  it  bristling  with  judg- 
ments ou  men  and  things,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  wo  have  got  a little  more  than  we 
bargained  for.  If  the  compilers  would,  in  next 
year’s  issue,  di’op  the  critical  tone,  and  confine 
themselves  to  a record  of  facts,  they  would 
produce  a book  quite  as  useful  and  more  suit- 
able for  its  ostensible  piu’ijoso,  at  less  expense 
of  “copy”  and  printer’s  labour. 


^iscdlancs. 

The  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company. — Tho  sixteenth  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Westminster  Hotel.  Mr. 
Ernest  Noel,  M.P.,  presided.  Tho  report  stated 
that  the  net  revenue  for  tho  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1882,  amounted  to  43,15Gf.  9s.  Id., 
being  an  increase  of  6,740?.  17s.  5d.  over  last 
year.  The  amount  available  for  dividend,  in- 
cluding the  balance  brought  forward  from  last 
year,  after  deducting  the  preference  share 
dividend,  was  37,452?.  17s.  7d.  The  interim 
dividend  of  2J  per  cent,  on  ordinary  shares, 
paid  Sept.  9,  1882,  amounted  to  17,552?.  7s.  Id. 
leaving  19,900?.  10s.  6d.,  which  enabled  the 
directors  to  recommend  tho  payment  of  a 
further  dividend  of  2^  per  cent,  on  tho  ordinary 
shai’es,  and  leaving  a balance  of  1,021?.  17s.  2d. 
to  be  carried  over  to  next  year’s  account.  The 
Chairman,  in  moving  the  adojitiou  of  the  report, 
congratulated  the  shareholders  on  the  prosperity 
of  tho  company.  Tho  report  and  accounts  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  retiring  directors 
were  re-elected. 
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The  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public- 
houses. — The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,  has 
drawn  up  a report  stating  that, — 

“ This  Bill  proposes  to  make  penal  the  payment 
of  wages  to  workmen  in  public-houses  or  on  any 
premises  or  land  belonging  thereto.  The  practice 
which  the  Bill  seeks  to  stop  prevails  to  some  extent 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  the  provinces  amongst 
contractors  employing  navvy  labour,  and  builders 
when  conducting  their  work  at  distances  from  their 
central  yards,  and  to  a greater  extent  in  the  East  of 
London  and  seaports  generally  amongst  the  foremen 
of  dock  labourers  engaged  in  ladening  and  unladen- 
ing  vessels.  In  all  these  cases  the  nearest  public- 
house  is  frequently  tho  only  place  of  shelter  with 
sufficiently  large  accommodation  for  the  payment  of 
wages.  In  the  first  two  instances  the  choice  gene- 
rally lies  between  tho  largo  room  at  a public-house 
and  a clerk  of  works'  office  quite  inadequate  for  tho 
purpose.  In  tho  last  case  there  is  no  alternative, 
the  foremen  and  his  dock  labourer  having  no  office 
of  their  own  and  no  claim  to  accommodation  on 
board  ship.  After  full  inquiries  in  tho  most  likely 
quarters,  the  oomniitteo  cannot  discover  any  fact 
showing  that  this  usage  has  in  any  degree  tended 
to  increase  drunkenness  amongst  workmen  paid  in 
this  manner.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  is  one  of  great 
convenience,  to  workmen  no  less  than  masters,  in  the 
trades  where  it  prevails,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  it  is  most  undesirable  to  uproot  a custom 
of  proved  utility  in  deference  to  an  agitation  based, 
not  upon  observed  facts,  but  upon  a seutimerit  in 
itself  no  doubt  excellent.” 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  last  by  Lord 
Stanhope.  Its  rejection  was  moved  by  Lord 
Bramwell.  After  a debate  of  some  length,  tho 
second  reading  was  carried  by  58  votes  to  20. 

Ownerless  Houses.  — At  the  Middlesex 
sessions  on  the  3rd,  the  court  was  occu- 
pied with  the  appeal  of  Graham  and  Good- 
win against  a conviction  of  tho  Highgate 
niagistrates.  The  Finchley  Local  Board  had 
issued  summonses  against  tho  defendants  in 
respect  of  certain  breaches  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  Finchley  Local  Board  in  the  construction  of 
ton  houses  in  Manor  Park-road,  and  the  magis- 
trates convicted  the  defendants,  indicting  a 
penalty  of  40s.  Against  this  conviction  the 
defendants  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  only  architects  of  the  houses,  and  had  no 
sort  of  title  to  the  property.  It  appeared  that 
the  houses  iu  question  wore  commenced  by  a 
man  named  Butcher,  who  has  been  lost  sight  of 
for  about  two  years.  The  appellants,  after 
Butcher’s  disappearance,  seem  to  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  completion  of  the  houses, 
and  to  have  made  arrangements  for  letting 
them ; but  they  denied  that  they  considered 
themselves  the  owners  of  the  houses,  and  that 
they  had  any  documentary  title  at  all.  The 
pspondents  contended  that,  by  direction  and 
interference,  the  appellants  had  rendered  them- 
selves ostensible  owners  of  the  estate,  and 
therefore  liable  for  the  breaches  complained  of. 
The  property  seems  now  to  bo  repudiated  on 
all  hands,  and  the  occupants  of  tho  only  two 
houses  which  are  inhabited  are  living  rent  and 
tax  free.  After  a hearing  extending  over  three 
days,  the  court  quashed  the  conviction  upon 
one  case  on  tho  ground  that  the  statutory 
limitation  of  twelve  months  bad  expired  before 
the  information  was  laid  ; but  the  court  would 
not  give  costs. 

Artisans  Swellings. — OnMondav  evening 
the  members  of  the  Ebor  Literary  andDebatin^' 
Society  were  entertained  by  a lecture  on  Artf- 
8ans’_  Dwellings,  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
architect,  at  the  Friendly  Societies’  Hall,  Castle- 
gate.  The  attendance  was  good.  The  lecturer 
treated  his  subject  in  a practical  and  compre- 
hensive spirit,  and  advanced  arguments  in  favour 
of  changes,  chiefly  of  a sanitary  nature,  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  dwellings,  those  of  the 
working  classes  in  particular,  so  as  to  render 
them  more  healtliful  and  more  conducive  to 
happiness  and  comfort.  A discussion  followed 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Brown’ 

Coffee  Taverns.— The;  first  coffee  tavern 
built  by  the  Iinchley  and  Muswell-hill  Coffee 
Tavern  Company,  Limited,  was  opened  on  the 
24th  of  February,  by  tho  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Fry 
when  about  400  persons  were  invited  to  witness 
the  ceremony.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Tread- 
way Hanson,  and  the  builder  was  Mr  W J 
Adcock,  of  Dover.  The  building  is  of  rod 
brick,  and  in  the  style  of  the  Late  French 
Eenaissance. 

portable  Electric  Bells.-llessrs.  Hodge 
^ Lo.,  of  Hatton-garden,  are  just  now  intro- 
ducing some  handy  and  compact  electric  bell 
eets,  which  should  be  looked  at. 


The  Electric  Lighting  Act.— The  Board 
of  Trade  have  drawn  up  and  published  a series 
of  clauses  which  are  submitted  for  consideration 
as  rough  draftaof  model  clauses  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  provisional  orders,  and  so  far  as 
applicable  in  licenses  granted  under  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
local  circumstances  may  in  any  case  render  ex- 
pedient. They  do  not  constitute  a complete 
order.  Clauses  applicable  only  in  particular 
cases,  clauses  with  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of 
private  streets,  railways,  tramways,  &c., general 
clauses  as  to  notices,  Ac.,  saving  clauses  and 
others  arc  omitted ; but  they  are  intended  to 
include  the  main  subjects  of  general  interest 
as  to  which  any  controversy  is  likely  to  arise. 
Tho  following  points  require  special  attention  : — 
The  choice  of  the  area  of  supply,  the  question 
of  capital,  the  modes  of  supply,  and  the 
time  of  supply.  As  to  price,  it  is  proposed 
tho  light  should  in  all  cases  bo  charged 
for  by  meter;  but  as  at  present  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  reliable  meter 
for  quantity  or  energy,  a power  is  given 
to  the  undertakers  to  charge  for  the  present, 
and  until  the  Board  of  Trade  otherwise  direef^, 
by  the  maximum  current  required,  and  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  electricity  is 
used.  No  clauses  are  inserted  as  to  limitation 
of  profits,  revision  of  prices,  monopoly,  &c.  In 
tho  case  of  local  authorities  there  will  be  not 
only  competition  to  look  to,  but  also  public 
opinion,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  prefer  to  rely 
upon  the  above  considerations  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  impose  artificial  restrictions,  which 
iu  other  cases  have  not  proved  too  successful. 
Any  person  desirous  of  offering  any  criticisms 
or  suggestions  with  regard  to  these  clauses  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  aud  marked  on  the  outside  of 
tho  cover  enclosing  it  “ Electric  Lighting  Act,” 
on  or  before  the  14th  day  of  March. 

Another  Country  mansion  Burned 
Down. — On  Tuesday  afternoon  a fire  broke  out 
in  the  mansion  at  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  His  lordship  and 
Lady  Strafford  were  then  at  home.  The  fire 
originated  near  the  centre  of  the  mansion,  and 
spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  The  efforts  of 
the  firemen  were  unavailing,  as  a gale  of 
wind  carried  the  flames  through  the  building. 
By  eight  o’clock  the  mansion  w’as  totally 
destroyed,  but  a valuable  collection  of  paintings, 
together  mth  plate  and  a quantity  of  furniture, 
were  saved.  The  building,  which  stauds  in  the 
parish  of  South  Mimms,  Middlesex,  about  a 
mile  north  of  High  Barnet,  is,  or  rather  was, 
a handsome  mansion  in  the  Classical  Italian 
style,  and  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
^\are  in  1754,  its  then  owner  being  the  un- 
fortunate Admiral  Byng,  who  was  executed  a 
few  years  afterwards  under  circumstances  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  English  history. 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy. — On  Monday 
last  the  forty-fourth  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin,  was  opened.  One 
of  the  Dublin  papers,  in  its  account  of  tho 
private  view,  says  : — ” Noone  can  walk  through 
the  rooms  without  being  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  save  for  the  works  of  a comparative  few, 
the  pictures  are  below  the  merest  mediocrity. 
There  is  an  almost  absolute  absence  of  any 
picture  by  an  Irish  artist  requiring  imaginative 
treatment.  Respectable  dulness  is  the  per- 
vading characteristic  presented  bv  very  many 
of  the  canvases.  In  what  is  euphoniously 
termed  in  the  catalogue  the  ‘ inner  room,’  but 
called  by  artists  tho  ‘dungeon,’  tho  ‘black- 
hole,  and  various  other  endearing  names,  there 
are  some  pictures  whose  only  interest  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  about  the  very 
worst  pictures  that  ever  were  seen  even  in  this 
condemned  chamber.” 

The  Channel  Tunnel. — Another  visit  from 
Pans  was  made  last  week  to  the  Channel 
Tunnel  Works  on  the  French  side,  at  San- 
gatte. M.  Ludovic  Breton  conducted  the  party, 
which  consisted  of  several  of  the  leading  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme.  Great  satisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  progress  of  the  works.  During 
the  last  six  weeks  no  less  than  500  metres  have 
been  bored. 

Lydd  To-wn-hall,  Kent.— A meeting  of 
the  Bailiff  and  Corporation  of  Lydd  was  held 
last  week  to  consider  the  propriety  of  rebuild- 
ing the  ancient  Town-hall  on  a scale,  in  regard 
to  dimensions  and  architectural  appearance, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  improved  prospects 
of  the  town  than  the  present  structure.  After 
discussing  the  proposal  and  the  probable  cost, 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  a much  larger  building. 


Proposed  Memorial  to  John  Milton  at 
Horton,  Backs. — An  effort  is  being  made  to 
raise  some  memorial  to  John  Milton,  in  the 
village  of  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  lived  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  in  the 
church  of  which  village  bis  mother,  Sarah 
Milton,  is  buried.  About  six  years  ago,  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Prior, 
the  restoration  of  the  church  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  The  rector  and 
churchwardens  now  suggest  that  it  would  add 
considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  church  if  the 
east  wundow  were  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  to  try  aud  carry  this  out  in 
memory  of  the  poet.  The  rector  says  that 
during  the  time  Milton  lived  in  the  village  of 
Horton  ho  wrote  his  ‘‘  II  Penseroso,”  “Arcades,” 
and  “ Comus.”  There  could  not,  therefore,  be 
a more  suitable  memorial  to  him  than  the  one 
proposed,  because  it  is  in  his  “ II  Penseroso” 
that  he  says  : — 

“ Blit  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  tHo  studious  cloyaters  pale. 

And  lovo  the  high. embossed  root', 

With  autick  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a dim  religious  light.” 

TJie  Ashburnham  MSS.— The  tru.steea  of 
the  British  Museum  held  a general  meeting  on 
Saturday  last,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  pur- 
chase of  the  Ashburnham  MSS.,  but  postponed 
their  final  decision  until  negotiations  can  be 
completed,  which  the  French  Government  have 
opened  with  them,  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
about  the  MSS.  which  have  been  declared  to 
have  been  filched  from  French  libraries.  The 
French  Government  are  ready  to  purchase  such 
MSS.,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  (says  the  Daily 
News)  that  there  will  be  any  very  long  delay 
in  the  matter.  There  wiU  no  doubt  be  an 
amicable  arrangement,  and  when  that  is  settled 
it  is  hoped  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  will 
be  induced  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
collection.  M.  Delisle’s  statements,  already 
published  in  the  papers,  point  to  the  more 
ancient  volumes  of  tho  Libri  section  of  the 
MSS.  as  those  which  he  is  chiefly  desirous  of 
re-acquiring. 

A Presbyterian  Mission  Church  in  Earle- 
road,  Liverpool,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
1st  inst.  The  body  of  hall  or  church  will  seat 
500  people ; it  contains  at  one  end  two  com- 
mittee-rooms, 12  ft.  by  10  ft.  each,  leading  from 
platform,  two  class-rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
about  18  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  each,  and  a large 
room  or  hall  below  38  ft.  by  19  ft.  Tho  exterior 
is  Gothic  in  character,  faced  with  Doulton’s 
bricks,  and  Edwards’smoulded  bricks  and  terra- 
cotta. Tho  roofs  are  covered  with  Phillip’s 
patent  lock-jaw  tiles.  There  is  a tower  and 
spire  80  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  vane  ; it  contains 
a lumber-room  and  all  conveniences  below.  The 
whole  has  been  carried  out  by  local  builders. 
Mr.  James  N.  Crofts,  of  Harriugton-street, 
Liverpool,  was  the  architect.  Tho  seating  was 
supplied  by  the  North  of  England  School- 
Furnishing  Company,  of  Darlington.  The  cost 
of  building,  exclusive  of  land,  has  been  about 
2,800/. 

A Pastoral  Staff  for  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Lichfleld,  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  a 
pastoral  staff,  the  gift  of  a number  of  the 
clergy.  The  staff  is  a handsome  one,  of  silver  i 
gilt,  having  in  tho  centre  of  the  crook  a cross 
jewelled  with  five  stones.  Below  the  crook  is  a 
silver  canopy,  in  which  are  figm-es  of  St.  Chad 
and  St.  Peter  enamelled.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  architect,  and  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Stephen  Smith  & Co.,  of 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  at  a cost  of  260/. 

Defective  Girders.  — Major  Marindin’s 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  accident  i 
at  Inverythan,  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway,  last  November,  when  a bridge  gave 
way,  causing  the  death  of  five  persons,  was 
published  on  Wednesday.  Major  Marindin 
considers  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  the  ! 
failure  of  a girder,  caused  by  careless  casting, 
and  attaches  no  blame  to  the  company,  as  the  1 
defect  could  not  have  been  detected  by  outward  ' 
inspection.  He  recommends  the  use  of  wrought- 
iron  girders  where  the  span  exceeds  25  ft. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Dennis  & Co.,  of  101, 
Leadenhall-street,  sole  agents  in  Great  Britain 
for  Messrs.  Felteu  Gnilleaume,  Mulheira,  i 
near  Cologne-on-the-Rhine,  telegraph  engineers, 
and  manufacturers  of  iron  and  cast  steel  wire, 
wire  strand  and  fencing,  wire  ropes,  &c.,  have 
now  opened  a branch  office  at  No.  3,  Tower-  i 
chambers.  Water-street,  Liverpool. 
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Sir  John  Steell's  “Alexander  and  Bace- 

llhalus.” — On  the  1st  inst.  a large  company  of 
badies  and  gentlemen  assembled  by  invitation  at 
»lir  John  Steell’s  foundry  to  witness  the  casting 
I'f  the  principal  portions  of  his  group  of 
I' Alexander  and  Bucephalus,”  soon,  it  is  es- 
»ected,  to  take  its  place  among  the  public 
nonuineuts  of  Edinburgh.  The  work  in  ques- 
ion  was  designed  by  Sir  John  about  fifty  years 
igo,  immediately  after  returning  from  Rome, 
vith  his  youthful  enthusiasm  fired  by  the 
llnasterpieces  of  Classic  sculpture.  It  deals  with 
ilhe  incident  of  the  taming,  by  the  young  Prince 
>f  Macedonia,  of  the  high-mettled  steed,  whose 
pint  had  previously  defied  all  control.  The 
lorsc  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  rearing, 
ts  figure  being  poised  on  the  hind  legs,  and 
ho  fore  feet  thrown  freely  into  the  air.  On  the 
tear  side  stands  Alexander,  whose  head  has 
icen  modelled  from  a host  in  some  Florentine 
gallery.  lie  is  firmly  planted  on  his  limbs,  of 
vhich  the  right  is  advanced  j and  while  his 
■ight  hand,  drawn  back  with  strong  muscular 
iction,  reins  in  the  fiery  animal,  and  his  left 
loothingly  pats  its  shoulder,  he  coolly  watches 
ts  excited  eyes,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
lis  treatment.  A loose  garment,  shuffled  off 
rom  his  shoulder  by  the  energetic  movement 
)f  the  right  arm,  still  droops  in  graceful  folds 
)ver  the  left  side,  and  falls  in  a voluminons  mass 
mdcr  the  horse's  hind-quarters.  Besides  this 
vork,  Sir  John  Stoell  has  now  on  hand  com- 
nissions  for  two  Burns  statues, — one  to  be 
)laccd  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London, 
lie  other  for  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Working  Children. — The  Freeman’s  Jour- 
inl  report.s  the  proceedings  at  an  inquest  held 
m Saturday  last  at  Mercers’  Hospital,  Dublin, 
)u  the  body  of  a poor  little  fellow  named 
Cdward  MTIonnell,  aged  twelve  years,  the  son 
f a hackney  cardriver.  From  the  evidence  of 
b working  man  named  Edward  Daly,  it  appeared 
hat  the  deceased  was  engaged  in  assisting 
vitness,  who  had  been  employed  to  repair  the 
oof  of  the  house  at  the  comer  of  Anne-street 
nd  Duke-lane,  belonging  to  Mr.  Twamly, 
dumber  and  gasfitter.  Witness  was  engaged 
n putting  on  tho  ridge-tiles,  standing  upon  a 
adder  which  rested  in  tho  valley  between  two 
•oofs.  While  doing  this  he  saw  the  deceased 
;hild  suddenly  disappearing  on  tho  opposite  side 
)f  the  roof  at  which  he  (witness)  was  working. 
The  child  fell  about  a depth  of  IG  ft.,  and  died 
i day  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
The  coroner  in  very  strong  terms  expressed  his 
jondemuation  of  the  employment  of  a child  of 
the  age  of  the  deceased  at  such  an  occupation 
lis  had  been  referred  to,  which,  as  everyone 
Ivas  well  aware,  required  both  experience  and 
i:are,  and  such  a care  as  could  not  bo  expected 
t'rom  the  deceased,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
iccideut.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  acci- 
lental  death. 

I The  New  Sheriff  Court  Houses  at 
Paisley. — On  tho  Ist  inst.  a meeting  of  the 
Jommissionors  of  Supply  of  the  county  of 
tlonfrew  was  held  in  the  County  Hall,  Paisley, 
i— Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.,  Lord- 
uientenant  of  the  county,  presiding, — to  con- 
jider  and  dispose  of  communications  from  the 
3ome  Secretary  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
rreasury  regarding  tho  plans  of  the  proposed 
lew  Court-houses  at  Paisley.  It  was  reported 
,0  the  meeting  that  tho  plana  as  originally 
bdopted  had  been  submitted  to  the  Horae  Office 
ind  the  Treasury.  They  had  now  been  re- 
-urned,  containing  conditions  to  the  effect  that 
he  accommodation  which  had  been  proposed 
-o  be  provided  for  the  Sheriff,  Procurators  of 
lourt,  and  otherwise,  should  be  curtailed  as 
umeoessary.  The  meeting  having  considered 
he  communications,  unanimously  resolved  to 
iarry  out  the  plans  in  their  entirety  as  originally 
lassed,  and  to  defray  themselves  the  extra  cost 
)f  providing  tho  extra  accommodation  which 
vas  objected  to  by  the  Government  autho- 
•ities. 

Baths  for  Rotherham. — ^At  the  meeting  of 
he  Rotherham  Town  Council  on  the  7th  inst., 
he  Baths  Committee  recommended  that  the 
joroQgh  surveyor  be  instructed  to  prepare  an 
ipproximate  estimate,  together  with  a plan  for 
laths,  to  comprise  first  and  second  class 
iwimming-baths,  each  50  ft.  by  27  ft. ; twelve 
dipper  batbs  for  gentlemen,  and  six  for  ladies, 
iogether  with  residence  for  manager,  all  to  be 
srected  on  the  site  in  the  main  street,  near  the 
iridge  over  tho  river ; and  also  to  report  as  to 
he  additional  cost  of  the  erection  of  Turkish 
laths  on  the  same  site,  in  connexion  there- 
vith. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  a school  for  hoys,  Marsh-street, 
Walthamstow,  for  the  Walthamstow  School  Board.  Mr. 
W.  A.  LoDgmore.  architect.  7.  Great  Alie-street 


A.  C.  Barton  . 

Balaam  Bros 

Tbomerson  & Son  

J.  Robson  

North  Bros 

Tarrant  & Son  

Johnson  

J.&T.  Wood  

W.  Gregar 

J.  Horlock 

E.  Good  

B. T.Wood  

J.  Webb 

F.  Iligga 

Morter 

S.  Scott  

Parrish  & Hawker  

J.  R.  Hunt 

G.  Crabb 

Turtle  & Appleton  

Palmer  & Son 

Priestley  & Gurney 

G.  Parker  

Fuller  

A.  Capsey  

J.  Heed,  Walthamstow  (accepted)., 


£6,765  0 0 
6, 964  0 0 
6,495  0 0 
6,376  0 0 
6,350  0 0 
5,072  0 0 
6,037  0 0 
4,983  0 0 
•i,977  0 0 
4,900  0 


4,836  0 

4,791 

4,778 


0 0 


0 0 
4]723  0 0 
4,719  0 0 
4,657  0 0 
4,600  0 0 
4,600  0 0 
4,195  0 0 
4,49i  0 • 0 
4,476  0 0 
4,473  0 0 
4,454  15  0 
4,377  0 0 


For  bnUding  a stone  retaining  wall,  laying  down  kerb 
and  chaanellingj  and  forming  gravel  footway,  in  connexion 
with  the  widemng  of  Smedley-street,  Matlock,  for  the 
Mivtlock  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  Bourne,  surveyor  to  the 
Board  : — 

W.  D.  Askew  £113  8 10 

Crowder  & Dunn 107  10  0 

L.  T.  Wildgooae  105  0 0 

G.  Hawley  (accepted)  95  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  schools.  Crouch 
Eud,  for  the  Horusey  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H,  H.  Leonard: — 
Alterations  aud  Painting, 
additions  " " 

Conder  

Ashby  Bros 

Mattock  Bros 3^393 

Colls  & Son  3,330 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  3,230 

Grover  3,298 

Clarke  & Bracey 3,210 

Williams  & Son  3,275 

Nightingale 3,213 

Lawrence 3,099 

Scrivener  4 Co 3,119 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  -409,  Strand,  for 


Uilinan. 
quantities  : — 

Hanley 

Drew  

Toms  

Julian  & Co 

Mattock  Bros.  . 

Faulkeuor  

Jackson  & Todd 


Wallen,  architect.  No 

..£3,490  0 0 
2,4''0  0 0 
. 2,462  0 0 
..  2,227  0 0 
..  2,191  0 0 
. 1,995  0 0 
..  1,959  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop,  182,  Drury-lano, 


for  Mr.  Harrison. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Paine 

Laue  4 Son 

Grover 

Greenwood 

Mattock  Bros 

Stiinpson  & Co 

Hobson  


Bickorton,  architect. 

..£1,573  0 0 
..  1,483  0 0 
..  1,483  0 0 
..  1,‘439  0 0 
..  1,425  0 0 
..  1,387  0 0 


Keunard  Bros,  (accepted) £750  0 0 

For  completion  of  seven  houses,  Beekenham-Iano  — 

Rico  £2,643  0 0 

Lathby 2,600  0 0 

Marshall 2,025  0 0 

Ladd 1,988  0 0 

Keunard  Bros l.eno  0 0 

Trelovan  (accepted) 1^345  0 0 

For  block  of  dwellings.  Saver-street,  New  Kent-roa 
after  deducting  for  old  materials 

Maccy 

Nightingale  

Putman  & Fotheringham  ... 

Ransom  & Co 

Colls  & Sons  

Savoy  & Son  

Downs 

Sliarlund 

Higgs  

Canning  & Mullins  

Croaker  

Tarrant  4 Son  


£1,824  0 0 
4,792  0 0 
4,761  0 0 
4,750  0 0 
4,681  0 0 
4,056  0 0 
4,58)  0 0 
4,568  0 0 
4,t30  0 0 
4,307  0 
4,190  0 0 
4,15)  0 0 


Foravil 
ect,  30,  N 

Norris  4 Chandler 

W.  Ellis  

Loe  4 Son  

Hunt  4 Cballis 

F.  Carman  

J.  Hunt  

C.  J.  Bartlett 

W.  Avis  

H.  K. Swam  

J.  Newton  

E.  H.  Maplesdeu  .. 

G.  Kemp 

Lorden  4 Son 

Aldridge  4 Jenley 
W.  Smith  

H.  J.  Player 

C.  Whitlock  

8.  Harrison 

8.  U.  Best  


I'sidence  at  Norwood.  Mr.  C.  Brinsl  'v,  archi- 
Bridge-slreet.  Quantities  not  supplied-  — 
£1,313  0 0! 


725  0 0 ! 


For  new  wing  and  sundry  other  additions  aud  altera- 
tions to  Havelock  House,  East  Liss,  Hants,  for  Mr.  Geo, 
Wright.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  architect : — 

G.  Snow £8-'3  g q 

J.  Andrews 707  10  0 
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For  pulling  down  old,  and  building  a new,  warehouse  of 
five  Boors,  and  additions  to  a range  of  stabling  adjoining, 
at  Staple-street,  Long-lane,  Borough,  for  Messrs.  Edward 
Pink  4 Sons.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect,  32,  Bermondsy'- 
square.  Quantities  by  Messr.s.  J.  8.  Leo  4 Sons,  and  Mr, 
J.  B.  Matthews,  35,  Cravou-etreet,  Strand:— 

Weeks. 

B.  Wells,  Bermondsey  £8,096  ...  29 

CoUe  4 Sons,  Camberwell 7,538  ...  12 

Jertard,  Lewisham 7,383  ...  20 

Greenwood,  Bermondsey  7,140  ...  31 

Tongue,  Plumstead 7,120  ...  19 

Nightingale,  Lambeth  7,693  ...  16 

Eider  4 Son,  Southwark  7,040  ...  18 

Tyerman,  Walworth  6,983  ...  30 

Shepherd,  Bermondsey  6,979  ...  17 

Croaker,  Borough, 6,837  ...  16 

Brown,  Son,  4 Blomfield,  Broad- 

streot  Buildings. 6,834  ...  16 

Higgs  4 Hill,  South  Lambeth*  ...  6,594  ...  14 

* Accepted. 


For  proposed  timber  stowage,  Maidstone,  for  Messrs. 
Smythe  Bros.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect,  Maid- 
stone : — 

Avard  £995  0 0 

Cox  Bros 990  0 0 

Elmore  986  10  0 

Wallis  & Clements  986  0 0 

White  4 Joy 936  0 0 

Bardeu  ..  929  0 0 


For  construction  of  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City 
of  London.  Mr.  William  Haywood,  engineer.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Ardiinr.  Bond.  4 "buzzard  : — 


McKenzie,  \Villiam8,  4 Co £11,800  0 0! 

Smith 10,253  0 0 

W.  Neave  4 Son 9,847  0 0 

W.  Harri.s 9, -480  0 0 

G.  Monday  4 Son  9,314  0 0 

W.  Crockett 9,200  0 0 

C.  Killingback 8,690  0 0 

W.  Fortesque 8,687  0 0 

Nowell  4 Robson  8,467  0 0 

W.  Griffiths 8,000  0 0 

T.  Turner  4 Sons  7,950  0 0 

J.  Mowlein  4 Co.  (accepted) 6,790  0 01 


For  rebuilding  No.  84,  Hatton  Garden,  Holborn . 
Messrs,  Bray,  Web,  4 Bray,  architects: — 

Smith  4 Co £3,637  0 0 

Lawrence  3,310  0 0 

Forest  3,287  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 3,159  0 0 

Brown  2,993  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses  in  Elms-road,  Clapham 
Common,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  Mr.  Isaac  Jones,  archi- 
tect : — 

D.  S.  Rice  (accepted) £3,366  0 0 


Accepted  for  extension  of  plant  at  the  new  brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  P. 
Walker.  Messrs.  Scamell  4 Colyer,  18,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster : — • 

Confroci!  A’b.  •i.~~2IachiHeru,  ^c. 

G.  Waller  4 Co £1,052  0 0 

Conlrnct  No.  Copper-Work  and  Pipes. 

Bindley  4 Briggs £550  0 0 

Contract  No.  10. — Hackwork. 

R.  Carty4  Co £300  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  for  Mr.  Richard 
Harper,  Firs-street,  Dudley,  SVorcestershire.  Mr. 
Thomas  Harper,  architect: — 

W.  Holland  £509  0 0 

Mather  450  0 0 

Webb  4 Round 437  0 0 

Meridith 419  0 0 

J.  H.  Bate  (accepted)  400  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and  stable  buildings  at 
No.  314,  Mile  Eud-road,  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Goodrich.  Messrs. 
H.  S.  4 C.  A.  Legg,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Stoner  4 Sons : — 

C.  Lemon £1,036  0 0 

F.  4 F.  J.  Wood 947  0 0 

Culnan  4 Co 875  0 0 

Hearle  4 Son 772  0 0 

Parrish  4 Hawker  723  0 0 

J.  R Hunt 715  0 0 

J.Wyard 687  0 0 


Accepted  for  tho  erection  0'  new  extracting  works,  at 
East  Audslcy,  near  Wakefield.  Mr.  Pago  Spencer,  C.E., 
.irohdect,  Batley  Carr,  Djwsbury.  Quantities  by  the 
aivliitect : — 

Hfin  .<•  r.tl  lirickl'ij/ers. 

J.  4 T.  Audsley,  Dewsbury. 
iToinere. 

Land  4 Nettleton,  Ossett. 

Plumber,  Glasier,  and  Painter. 

J.  Snowden,  Ossett. 

Irojifounder. 

T.  Howden,  Wakefield. 

Plasterer. 

W.  Parker,  Heckmondwiko. 

Slater. 

G.  Hargreaves,  Dewsbury. 

For  the  erection  of  steward's  house,  Muntbam  Court, 
Fiiidon,  Worthing,  for  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Bath. 
Mr.  Resta  W.  Moore,  architect : — 

Stourbridge  (accepted)  £950  0 0 


For  the  restoration  and  reseating  the  parish  Church  of 
8t.  John  the  Evangelist,  South  Brewhnm,  Somersetshire. 
Mr.  Henry  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  19,  Doughty, 
street,  W.C.  . . 6 j 

Add  for  Repairs 

_ Church.  to  Tower. 

Stephens  4 Bastow,  Bristol ...  £1,080  n 0 ...£120  0 0 

Soper  4 Son,  Salisbury 1,016  18  6 ...  191  10  0 

Johns  4 Guy,  Poole  1,000  0 0 ...  61  0 0 

.Abler,  Salisbury 967  13  0 ...  182  7 0 

Bunhing,  Camberwell  873  0 0 ...  25  0 0 

Hooper  4 Barber,  Mere  862  0 0 ...  40  10  0 

Vallis,  Frome  852  10  0 ...  185  0 0 

Crook,  Salisbury 833  0 0 ...  66  0 0 

Pittard,  Langport  821  0 0 ...  84  0 0 

Oborne,  Shaftesbury 800  0 0 ...  65  0 0 

Merrick  4 Son,  Glastonbury . 767  0 0 ...  77  0 0 

Hiscock  4 Dean,  Shaftesbury  732  0 0 ...  69  0 0 


TEB  BtriLDBR”  is  mpplied  pSbect  from  the  Office  to  resldeutt 
in  imjr  pert  of  the  United  Kingdom  At  the  rete  of  lihi.  per  AnuoUj 
Paetaip.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUltURINI^^ 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


For  tlie  erection  of  a rerodoe  for  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
XorthamploD.  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  architect,  North- 
ampton 

Phillips  & PuUin,  Northampton £288  9 0 

Farmer  it  Brindley,  London 283  0 0 

Margetson,  London 263  19  0 

H.  Hems,  Exeter  (accepted)  210  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses,  IVinduiill-street, 
Finshurj^,  for  Mr.  T,  C.  Usher.  Mr.  J.  Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  hy  Mr.  Murk  W.  King  : — 

Pocock £1,430  0 0 

Hove  Bros 4,295  0 0 

Grover 3,947  0 0 

Mortor 3,817  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 3,690  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 3,673  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 3,520  0 0 

For  house  and  stables  at  Reedham.  Oldham  Chambers 
& WiUins,  architects.  Bank  Plain,  Norwich: — 

J.  Mutton,  Ilalvcrgato  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  dining-shed,  Eempton  Park  Race- 
course, Sunhury 

B.  Cook  (accepted). 

For  additions  to  the  TV'eaverham  schools,  for  the  united 
districts  of  Weaverham,  Acton,  and  Cuddington.  Mr. 
M.  K.  Ellerton,  architect,  Nortbwich;— 

Forster  £169  0 0 

Leicester  165  0 0 

Molyneux  (accepted) 164  10  0 

For  additions  to  the  Hollies,  Northwich,  for  Mr.  Thoa. 
William.s.  Mr.  M.  K.  EUerton,  architect : — 

Molyneux  £524  0 0 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
bayiug  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wdta.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  shops  and  warehouses,  High-road,  Lower  Totten- 
ham, for  Mr.  G.  8.  Richards.  Mr.  D.  Campbell,  architect. 


Greenwood  & Sons  £5,067  0 0 

Humphreys  4,914  0 0 

Shaw  4,404  0 0 

EEirhead,  Enfield*  4,298  0 0 

• Accepted,  with  modifications. 


Paul’s  Church,  New  Swindon.  Mr.  John 
architect,  8t.  Leonard’s  Chambers,  Niuholas-street, 
Bristol,  Quantities  supplied 

Willshire £1,088  0 0 

Eastabrooke  k 8ons  1,080 

Stevens  & Bastow 1,050 

Barrett 1,019 

Wilkins  & Sons 990 

Jones,  Gloucester  (accepted) 

Forse  


H.  J.  B.— E.  H.  M.— A.  F.— T.  W.  A.— J.  N.  C.— S.  F.  C.— 8.W.  H.— 
r.  B,— B.  I,— U.  R.  E.— J.  T.  P.— W.  H.  W.— J,  B,— E.  a H.— 

J.  W.— E.  O.—J.  H-  B.— J.  B.  T.— C.  A.  L.-J.  T.  H.— D.  R.  K.— 
M.  Bros.— 31.  & S.— H.  K.— D.  8.  R,— J.  L,— J,  W.  N.— E.  C.— 
B.  SC. — J-  T.  B. — Bombazine  (galvanised  iron  makes  a good  supply 
tankl. — J.  H.  B.  P.  (loo  late).— E.  J.  51.  (next  week)  — C.  B. 
[declined  with  compliments). 

Uorrespondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  no(  the  Publisher, 
. , business. 

> of  facts.  Lists  of  tenders,  Ik.  must  be  accompanied 
. and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica* 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glriug 
addreeaea. 

-The  responaibUlty  of  si^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Kill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doiilting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United. 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES! 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminater. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portlaud-place,  W.  [Advt» 


Donlting*  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  , , 

from  their  own  Quarries' 
and  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
HAirtr,  Stoke,  Dininster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchrliw 
6,  Augustus-road,  Hann 
jneremith,  London,  W.  I 
[Adv^ 


NOTICE  TO  AEVEHTISERS. 


3 16  0 


For  the  construction  of  Maypole-road,  East  Grinstead, 
ioduJiDg  main  drain  and  mnniioles.  Mr.  8.  W.  Houghton, 
surv^or,  East  Grinstead: — 

J*.  Morris.  Ashurst  Wood £250  0 0 

Beard  & Foster,  East  Grinstead 210  13  0 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  (accepted)  188  10  0 


Fur  the  erection  of  “EUorslie  Tower,”  Ealing,  for  Mr. 
R.  if.  W.  Dunlop.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  66, 
LmL'iite  Hill : — 

Clarke  & Bracer,  London £3,688  0 0 

Smith,  Kenniugton 2,965  0 0 

Brown,  Southall  3,725  0 0 

Penny  & Co.,  Ealing  2,650  0 0 

Nye,  Ealing  


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

“THE  BUILDER’'  for  the  week  ending 
MARCH  2iih  xvill  he  published  on  THURSDAY 
MORNING,  the  22nd  inst.  Adveiiisements  for 
insertion  in  that  issue  must  therefore  reach  the 
Ofice  before  THREE  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
the  21st. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv: 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La^ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mater 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehouseflooi^ 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt 


2,395  0 0 


For  new  cart-sheds,  stables,  office  buildings,  and 
boundary  wall,  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Plurastead 
District.  Mr.  F.  P.  Thorne,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Osborne  & Russell : — 

Mowlem  & Co £4,600  0 0 

Morter... 4,543  0 0 

Kennard  Bros 4,489  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 4,349  0 0 

Howell 4,345  0 0 

PoweU 4,3241  0 0 

Tongue 4,250  0 0 

Jorrard  3,073  0 0 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherins-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT,  . 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,  | 

Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.Wji 
London.  [Anv* 


For  additional  stabling,  smithy,  &c.,  Kilbum-laao, 
Kensitl  Green,  for  the  London  Gener^  Omnibus  Company. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton; — 

Hearing  & Son £994  15  0 

C.  Crabb 990  0 0 

Scott  087  0 0 

Niblett  895  0 0 

A.  G.  Bolding  893  0 0 

Higgs  870  0 0 

Richens  & Mount 858  0 0 

Garrud  949  17  0 

Evans  847  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  838  0 0 

Harfaes  830  0 0 

Parker 779  0 0 


CHARGES  F0RADYERTI8EMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTKERSItlP.S,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  AI>VERTISEMBNT8, 

Six  lines  (about  lUty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Eitcb  additional  line  (about  ten  werdji) 6s.  6d. 

Tenus  for  Series  of  Trade  Adrertisemente,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tiseineuts  on  frontpage,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Soles  by  Auction, 
tc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  FuMUber, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Unea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

EEu:h  addition-al  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  sbonlcl  be 
remitted  by  Cosh  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gorden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  PublUhcr, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  most  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Pulilisher  cannot  be  teaponsihle  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advartisomeuii,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Smoky  Chimneys.—"  Baenbt,  Jan.  8th,  18^' 

Dear  Hirs, — We  are  pleased  to  say  thnfcthe  Cowl  you  put  (b 

chimney  at appears  to  have  cured  its  smoking,  and  tS 

now  want  you  to  fix  fourteen  more,  the  same  as  last  . . .“i 


to  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  16,  16,  and  17.  . 
Messrs.  Ewaht  & Son.”  Brooking  k Nelson,  j 

The  successful  Cowl  was  the  “ Empress  " Smoke  Cure.'  • 



MICHELMORE  & REAP^ 

Manufacturers  of 


QOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE^ 


LEVER,  SCREW,  k BARREL  BOLTSl 


; '(K  Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS. 

•%f  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DescripUwiI 

■ 36a,  BOEOUGH  EOAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  ^ rv\TTV/YXT  c?  T7 

Illustrated  List  two  stamp*.  LUNDUIN,  b.lb. 


Zl  NO 


F. 


ROOFING. 
BRABY  & 


CO., 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 


VIEILLE  M0NTA6NE 

NO 


BEAND. 

SOLDER. 


10  EITEBNAL  EASTESINeSi 


FAalTICUI.ABS  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHIEF  OFFICE:  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


VoL.  XLIV.  No.  sons. 


Satobdat,  Maboh  17,  1883. 
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The  Vc7itilators  on  the  Embanlinent  ami 
in  the  Eoa^s. 

rarelj  docs  it  occur 
tliat  so  great  a storm  of 
KL  public  indiguation  is  cx- 
cited  bytheperpetration, 
or  proposal  to  perpetrate, 
V any  architectural  enor- 

niity,  asm  the  case  of  the 
projected  ventilating- 
shafts  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  clse-where.  ' In  our  last 
number  (aiife,  p.  331)  we  gave  an  account  of 
various  protests  made  against  the  plan,  and  the 
indignation  has  only  gathered  strength  as  time 
has  rolled  on,  without  tho  railway  company 
making  any  sign  of  yielding  to  the  public  feeling. 
Theirs  is  a dangerous  confidence.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, indeed,  said  that  ho  was  afraid  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.”  We  venture  to  differ 
from  tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Where  there  is  a will  (accompanied  by  power) 
there  is  usually  a way. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  but  little  immediate 
use,  now  that  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany have  obtained  their  Act,  to  say  that  they 
desire  to  exercise  under  it  iiowers  which  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  grant  them.  Such,  however,  is,  no 
doubt,  the  case.  And  we  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  that,  at  all  events,  the  spirit  of  the : 
Standing  Orders  is  most  distinctly  opposed  to  ; 
the  carrying  out  such  a surprise  as  is  now 
sprung  on  the  public.  Whether,  in  the  case  of 
tho  Bill  in  question,  ^he  letter  of  the  Standing 
Orders  was  or  was  not  complied  with,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  And  supposing  it  to  be  proved 
that  the  latter  was  the  case,  such  evidence  would 
not,  of  itself,  invalidate  the  Act,  even  if  it  were 
•shown  to  be  obtained  under  false  pretexts.  But 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  real 
right  aiul  wrong  of  the  case,  not  in  a mere  legal 
or  technical  sense,  but  as  regards  both  public 
faith  and  the  good  faith  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. To  this  end  it  is  desirable  to  note, 
first,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  now  relied  on 
is  one  that  comes  under  the  Second  Class  of 
Private  Bills.  In  that  case,  it  is  provided  by 
clause  47  of  the  Standing  Orders  (1882)  that 
sections  shall  be  deposited  which  shall  show  the 
surface  of  the  ground  marked  on  the  plan,  the 
intended  level  of  the  proposed  work,  height  of 
every  embankment,  and  the  depth  of  every 
cutting, — all  referred,  by  means  of  a datum 
horizontal  line,  to  some  fixed  point. 

Is  the  intended  level  of  the  proposed  height 
of  the  vcntilating-towers  shown  on  the|  plans 
deposited  by  the  District  Railway  Company  ? 
We  recommend  those  who  are  now  moving  in 
: the  matter  to  have  a careful  examination  made 
of  the  deposited  plans,  as  it  is  quite  conceivable 
: that  grounds  may  exist  for  obtaining  an  injunc- 
i tion  if  the  company  persist  in  carrying  out, 
under  the  panoply  of  their  Act,  works  as  to 


which  they  did  not  take  the  legal  and  specified 
means  of  informing  the  public  beforehand. 

It  is,  of  course,  a question  for  legal  advisers 
whether  any  such  legal  ground  of  arrest  exists. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  the  moral  right, — the 
sense  of  fair  play  which  has  not  yet  altogether 
deserted  England, — and  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  company  are  carrying  out  an 
unexpected  power  obtained  by  surprise. 

How,  then,  about  the  powerlessness  of  the 
Government  to  interfere  ? Do  they  -wish  to  do 
so  ? It  is  not  a question,  be  it  remembered,  of 
administrative  action  mere  niotu.  As  to  that, 
there  might  be  something  to  say,  but  we  have 
not  yet  advanced  so  far.  The  actual  state  of 
the  case  is  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, especially  those  most  concerned  from  the 
locality  of  their  residences,  come  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  administration  which  exercises  a 
control  over  the  construction  and  management 
of  railways  to  complain  that  tho  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  are  about  to 
exercise  powers  which  they  claim  to  be  conferred 
by  their  Act,  to  the  great  detriment  of  im- 
portant parts  of  the  metropolis.  Here,  it  will 
be  seen,  such  arguments  as  to  Standing  Orders 
and  the  like,  as  wo  have  suggested,  come  in,  as 
affording  reasons  for  those  who  approach  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  urge  that  the  case  is  one 
most  proper  for  Government  to  interfere  about. 
There  is  a great  mischief  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated : we  ask  you  to  stop  it, — at  all  events, 
until  the  opinion  of  Parliament  can  be  taken  on 
the  subject. 

“ How  can  wo  interfere  ? ” asks  the  President 
of  the  Board.  Thus,  we  reply.  It  is  within 
the  competence  of  the  Board  (supposing  all  that 
we  have  befoi’e  said  to  be  correct)  to  make  an 
official  representation  to  tho  directors  of  the 
railway  company  to  the  following  effect : — The 
Board  are  informed,  and  believe,  that  works 
are  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  railway 
company  of  which  no  distinct  plans  or  eleva- 
tions were  deposited  before  obtaining  the  Act, 
and  which  tho  Committee  were  not  aware  that 
they  were  authorising.  These  works  are  most 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
had  they  been  distinctly  shown  to  be  in  con- 
templation when  the  Bill  was  applied  for,  would 
have  raised  so  strong  an  opposition  that  the 
Bill  would  probably  have  been  lost.  Further, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  opposed 
the  execution  of  this  scheme,  and  the  advice 
of  competent  experts  is  condemnatory  of  its 
details. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  call  the  attention  of  the  Company  to 
the  fact  that  their  position  before  the  country  is 
undesirable.  That  it  is  even  possible  that  they 
may  not  be  altogether  so  sound  as  to  their  legal 
rights  as  they  conceive,  and  that  in  any  case,  if 
tho  scheme  is  now  pressed  in  face  of  so  weighty 
an  opposition,  the  Government  may  probably 
think  it  proper  to  oppose  any  future  Bills  pro- 
moted in  Parliament  by  the  Metropolitan 


District  Board,  unless  they  contain  a clause 
repealing  the  obnoxious  power  of  which  com- 
plaint is  now  made. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are,  to 
some  extent,  indeterminate.  The  utility  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  is  not  always  above 
criticism.  In  the  case  of  railway  returns  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  return  made  to  and 
by  tho  Board  has  been  long  lamented  by  their 
own  most  efficient  officers.  The  Board  shelter 
themselves  under  the  plea  that  their  inefficient 
returns  are  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  that 
it  is  for  the  shareholders  to  complain  if  they 
are  not  distinct  enough.  This  plea, — which  we 
have  under  our  hands  in  black  and  white, — is 
only  one  instance  of  the  anxiety  “ not  to  do  it  ” 
which  has  so  long  since  been  pointed  out  as 
a striking  characteristic  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  our  public  administrations.  If  in 
the  present  case  the  same  spirit  is  allowed  to 
prevent  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  to  defer  a great  public  mischief,  the 
public  will  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to 
that  portion  of  their  administrative  machi- 
nery. 

We  venture,  however,  to  suggest,  at  all 
events  for  public  consideration  and  discussion, 
a modus  vivendi  in  the  matter.  Let  us  hear,  or 
imagine,  what  tho  railway  company  may  have 
to  say  in  their  own  behalf.  “Here,”  they  may 
say,  “ is  a pretty  case ! You  have  been  for 
years  complaining  as  to  the  atmosphere  in  our 
tunnels.  We  take  measures  to  improve  the 
ventilation, — a practical  matter, — at  our  own 
coat,  and  we  are  met  by  a storm  of  sentimental 
complaint  as  to  the  unpicturesque  character  of 
our  engineering  works.  What  do  you  want  us 
to  do  ? How  can  wo  help  smothering  you  if  you 
will  not  let  ns  build  chimneys  ? ” 

This,  we  take  it,  is  as  fair  a statement  of  the 
case  for  the  Comjiany  as  theii-  most  unhesitating 
advocates  could  put.  What  is  the  reply  ? In 
brief,  this  : — Two  things  require  making  plain. 
First,  are  the  ventilating-shafts  in  question  the 
only,  or  the  best,  method  of  effecting  what  is 
required  ? On  that  we  are  not  at  the  moment 
prepared  to  say  more  than  that  the  statement 
is  disputed.  As  to  that,  then,  the  public,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Parliament,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  tribunal  in  the  matter,  will 
have  to  bo  satisfied. 

Secondly,  supposing  a cortain  number  of 
shafts  are  necessary,  or  desirable,  in  certain 
ascertained  localities,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  they  should  be  hideous  ? Is  a blank 
cylinder  of  brickwork,  such  as  might  be 
erected  in  such  an  abode  of  ugliness  as, — let  us 
say,  Widnes, — the  nearest  representative  on  our 
shores  of  the  infernal  regions  as  imagined  by 
Dante, — the  proper  treatment  for  a ventilator 
in  an  ornamental  part  of  the  metropolis  ? There 
is  a singular  want  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
as  well  as  of  the  sense  of  fitness,  betrayed  by 
the  very  proposition.  Why  need  a ventilating 
tower  be  an  unarchitectnral  eyesore  ? Why 
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should  it  not  have  some  structural  and  raomi- 
mental  beauty  ? 

A solution  of  tho  difficulty  is  not,  however,  to 
he  hoped  for  from  angry  disputants.  And  ‘vve 
must  confess  that  we  should  fool  far  more  certi- 
tude that  the  Metropolitan  District  Hail  way  Com  • 
pany  would  meet  the  views  of  the  residents  near 
their  tunnel  than  we  entertain  at  tins  moment,  if 
we  found  that  they  were  brought  under  any  ap- 
prehension as  to  their  permanent  power  to  ride 
roughshod  over  all  opponents.  Therefore,  again, 
we  must  hint  at  the  possibility  of  an  injunction. 
Of  course,  no  Court  of  Justice  would  attempt  to 
set  aside  the  operation  of  plain  law,  however 
recently  embodied  in  a statute.  But  as  equity 
will  prohibit  the  fulfilment  of  a bargain  made 
when  one  of  tbe  parties  concealed  important 
elements  of  the  question  from  the  other  party, 
BO  we  hold  there  is  apn'nnl  facie  case  for,  at  all 
events,  delay  in  giving  effect  to  the  clause  of  au 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained  without  due  notice 
(at  all  events,  according  to  tbe  spirit  of  Standing 
Orders)  and  without  clue  comprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Legislature.  IVe 
apeak  with  all  proper  reserve  on.  a matter  which 
it  may  come  before  one  of  the  heads  of  the  law  to 
decide.  But  we  cannot  but  think  that  tho  mere 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  various  vestries 
which  are  now  taking  up  the  question,  to  put  it 
on  the  gi’ouud  of  a ruse  practised  on  both  the 
neighbours  and  the  Legislature,  would  tend  so 
far  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  directors  to  the 
possible  consecpiQuces  of  obstinacy  on  their 
part  in  one  way  or  another. 

And,  after  all,  wc  have  our  interests  as  railway 
travellers  to  remember.  Tho  accommodation 
rendered  by  the  subterranean  railways  in  London 
is  of  a magnitude  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise. 
Speaking  of  the  year  1878, — as  that  is  the  last 
for  which  we  have  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  dige.sted  into  useful  form  by  tho  patient 
skill  of  Mr.  Fleming,  in  tho  “ Index  to  our  Hall- 
way System,”' — the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way conveys  10,000  passengers  per  mile  per  day 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  for  nine  miles,  and 
for  330  days  in  the  year,  giving  90,000  passen- 
gers per  day.  Tho  trains,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  run  at  five  minutes’  intervals.  If  the 
length  of  the  passenger  journey  (on  the  average) 
were  given  by  the  returns,  as  is  the  case  on 
almost  all  other  railways,  we  should  be  able  to 
gauge  with  accuracy  the  hourly  flow  of  this 
human  tide.  But  if  we  allow  each  passenger 
to  travel  three  miles,  we  have  270,000  units,  or 
passenger  miles,  travelled  every  eighteen  hours. 
This  is  15,000  units  per  hour.  Aud  as  the  run- 
ning on  tho  circle  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(although  a speed  of  forty-five  miles  au  hour 
is  attained)  is  reduced  by  the  frequent 
sto])page  to  something,  Ave  think,  like  1-t  miles 
per  hour,  we  come  to  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
3,000  humau  beings,  during  every  minute,  on  an 
average,  from  six  a.in.  to  midnight,  ai’e  filling 
their  lungs  Avith  the  vaporous  contents  of  the 
tunnel,  of  the  Metropolitan  District  line.  De- 
duction, of  course,  must  bo  made  for  the  open 
portions  of  tho  line.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
hours  immediately  preceding  and  following  those 
of  ordinary  business,  the  number  of  passengers 
in  the  trains  at  the  same  moment  must  be  at 
least  four  times  the  average.  Going  up  to  the 
City  from  nine  to  ten, — and  returning, — from 
four  to  five,  there  are  probably  at  least  12,000 
passengers  underground.  The  lungs  of  this 
great  population  are  liable  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  exposure  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  twice  a day,  to  a mephitic  atmosphere. 
That  this  should  be  prevented  Ave,  among  other 
persons  Avho  take  an  interest  in  sanitary  matters, 
have  long  protested.  Let  us  hope  that  the  past 
effort  made  by  the  company  to  remove  one 
cause  of  public  complaint  shall  not,  by  mis- 
management or  otherwise,  he  so  intimately 
associated  Avith  something  almost  equally 
objectionable,  as  to  make  it  a loss  to  London 
whether  the  company  succeed  or  fail  in  their 
scheme. 


The  Fisheries  Exhibition. — The  executive 
committee  of  the  Great  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition  have  decided  to  light  up  tbe  place 
by  electricity,  and  Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman,  & 
Co.  have  been  by  them  selected  to  supply  tho 
necessary  steam  pOAver.  Tho  engine  and  boiler 
power  required  is  700  horse-power  indicated,  and 
will  consist  of  four  large  engines,  tho  largest  of 
which  will  be  capable  of  indicating  350-h.p. 
They  are  pushing  on  Avith  the  engines  and 
boilers,  aud  fully  expect  to  have  everything 
complete  by  the  opening-day  in  May. 
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ACHAGAS,  AGRIGENTUM,  GIRGEXTI. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  connecting 
Girgeuti  Avith  the  east  as  well  as  the  north 
of  Sicily  may  induce  a number  of  travellers 
to  A’isit  the  site  of  tbe  once  great  city  of 
Acragaa,  as  avcU  as  of  tbe  other  Greek  settle- 
ments in  the  island.  To  the  student  in  history, 
as  well  as  to  the  architect,  the  remains  of  these 
Greek  cities  offer  many  points  of  interest, 
forming  one  of  many  links  in  tho  long  chain  of 
Greek  development.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
chapter  in  history  more  inviting  than  that 
relating  to  tho  progress  of  tho  little  Dorian 
colony  that,  starting  from  tho  foot  of  Parnassus, 
gradually  spread  over  the  peninsula,  subdued 
the  Peloponnese,  founded  settlements  in 
Rhodes,  Crete,  and  other  islands  in  tho  iEgean, 
and  established  itself  at  various  points  on  the 
shores  of  Sicily. 

The  history  of  tho  Agrigentines,  like  that  of 
other  small  States  Avhose  rapid  groAvth  Avas  due 
in  a largo  measure  to  adventitious  circum- 
stances, is  as  brief  as  it  was  remarkable. 
Pounded  B.C.  582  by  an  offshoot  of  the  Dorian 
settlement  at  Gela  on  the  same  coast,  Acragas 
became  in  little  more  than  a century  the  largest 
and  inost  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies, — 
a riA'al  of  Athens  and  Corinth  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  prosperity,  and  the  envy  of  all  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
the  despotic  sway  of  Phalaris  aud  Theron, 
Acragaa  attained  the  climax  of  its  greatness, 
and,  if  wo  may  accept  the  words  of  Pindar,  it 
was  at  that  time  ‘‘the  most  beautiful  city  of 
mortals.”  Empedocles  also,  a contemporaiy 
philosopher,  and  by  far  tho  most  eminent  man 
that  Acragas  produced,  has  asserted  that ‘‘the 
inhabitants  built  their  houses  as  though  they 
were  to  live  for  ever,  and  indulged  iu  luxury  as 
if  they  Avere  to  dio  on  the  mon*ow.”  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  tho  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, CA'cn  after  a lapse  of  nearly  2,400  years ; 
but,  straugo  to  say,  history  is  silent  as  to  tho 
causes  of  this  rapid  groAvth  of  so  small  a State, 
which  Mitford  has  not  inaptly  termed  “ a 
political  phenomenon,”  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  enterprising  Greeks,  on 
taking  possession  of  those  fertile  shores, 
brought  Avith  them  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry,  and  that  tho  opening  ont  of  a new 
field  of  commerce  with  such  trading  cities  as 
Tyro  aud  Carthage  attracted  hither  a large 
number  of  wealthy  citizens  from  other  Greek 
settlements.  Tlie  affluence  and  princely  lives 
of  the  merchants  have  been  commented  on  by 
more  than  one  contemporary,  and  when  we 
read  that  8U0  chariots  formed  part  of  the  bridal 
procession  of  a citizen’s  daughter,  and  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  Agrigentine  having  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  was  accom- 
panied through  tho  city  by  300  chariots  draAvn 
by  white  horses,  Ave  cannot  be  astonished  at 
finding  the  remains  of  so  many  magnificent 
temples.  The  story  of  the  citizen  Gelias,  Avho 
exercised  a liberal  hospitality  to  all  strangers, 
is  a matter  of  history.  It  is  narrated  that,  on 
one  occasion,  Avhen  500  horsemen,  passing  the 
city  AA’alls  during  a violent  storm,  demanded 
shelter  for  the  night,  Gelias  entertained  them 
at  his  house,  and,  bidding  them  farewell  on  the 
morrow,  presented  each  of  them  with  a change 
of  raiment.  Tho  tragic  end  of  this  generous 
citizen  deserves  to  be  better  known.  When 
tho  Carthagenians  laid  siege  to  Acragas,  B.C. 
406,  Gelias  retired  for  safety,  Avith  all  liis  slaves 
and  his  vast  accumulated  wealth,  to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Atahyrius  on  tho  rock  of  Athens, 
and  seeing  that  the  invaders  had  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  city  lying  at  his  feet,  and 
escape  Avas  impossible,  he  set  fire  to  the 
temple,  aud  Avas  consumed  AA'ith  all  bis 
treas ure. 

Acragas  never  recovered  this  long  disastrous 
siege.  It  attained  considerable  prosperity  iu 
the  following  century,  but  having  sided  Avith 
Hannibal  in  his  fatal  expedition  against  the 
Romans,  it  became  a prey  to  the  hgav  invaders, 
its  temples  were  despoiled,  its  leading  citizens 
slain,  and  25,000  of  its  inhabitants  carried  off 
into  slavery.  This  was  tho  last  chapter  in  tho 
history  of  Acragas.  Although  special  privileges 
were  accorded  to  it  by  the  Romans,  it  never 
recovered  itself ; its  independence  was  gone, 
the  mixed  character  of  its  inhabitants  no  longer 
gave  it  any  claim  to  nationality,  and  Agrigentum 
of  the  Roman  Empire  arose  on  tho  ruins  of 
Acragas  of  tho  Greeks.  The  records  of  its 
history  during  ten  centuries  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion aft*e  very  scanty,  and,  with  tho  exception  of 
one  monument,  there  are  no  evidences  of  Roman 
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inlluence  in  the  Avilclerness  of  stones  that  strew 
the  A'ast  plain.  As  this  absence  of  mo^numental 
evidence  is  equally  marked  in  the  remains  of 
other  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  that  fell  under  the- 
Roman  yoke,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
tbe  island  became  of  less  importance  as  the 
Roman  Empire  spread  over  the  mainland,  and 
that  the  Agrigentines,  alloAving  their  city  to  fall 
into  decay,  AvitlidreAV  for  protection  to  the 
citadel  that  noAV  forms  the  modern  town  of  • 
Girgenti.  We  know  that  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
tbe  Saracens  in  tho  ninth  centm-y,  and  that  when 
the  Normans  overran  tho  island  150  years  later 
they  made  no  attempt  to  restore  the  city,  but 
established  themselves  as  a small  colony  within  | 
the  citadel.  y 

It  AA'ould  be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a ^ 
more  glorious  prospect  than  that  Avhich  greets  ^ 
the  traveller  as  he  looks  from  the  walls  of  | 
modern  Girgenti  upon  tho  site  of  ancient  j 
Acragas.  Girgenti  looks  doAvn  on  Acragas,  and  | 
Acragas  looks  doAvn  on  the  sea.  Masses  of  ^ 
hewn  stone  piled  up  or  thrown  down  in  endless  ) 
confusion  are  scattered  over  tho  vast  plain,  and  . 
in  the  far  distance,  hacked  by  the  blueAvafcers  of  j 
the  Mediterranean,  stands,  in  solemn  grandeur, 
the  one  surviving  temple  of  all  the  great  raouu-  ^ 
ments  of  this  once  flourishing  city.  The  ground  ; 
rises  abruptly  behind  theplam,fom)ing  two  ridges  ' 
of  cousidei'able  elevation,  the  one  on  the  north  j 
being  the  ancient  citadel,  and  the  other  to  the  < 
north-east  of  it  kuOAvn  as  the  rock  of  Athene,  < 
the  sides  of  Avhich  Avere  at  one  time  so  prccipi-  [ 
tons  as  to  be  accessible  only  at  one  point.  The  ] 
citadel  was  connected  by  a covered  bridge,  ; 
spanning  the  small  river  Acragas,  Avith  the  city  j 
itself,  and  was  reputed  to  bo  so  strong,  owing  to  j 
its  natural  position,  that  two  men  were  sufficient  J 
to  stay  the  progress  of  a whole  army.  The  rock  ; 
on  which  the  citadel  is  built  was  pierced  Avith  a ! 
labyrinth  of  passages,  probably  used  for  sallying  j 
purposes.  Many  of  these  are  still  iu  existence,  } 
but  they  present  no  features  of  interest.  It  is-  ^ 
to  the  ruined  temples  and  the  circle  of  the  city 
Avails  that  Avo  must  turn  to  appreciate  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Agi-igentines.  To  the  architect 
they  offer  special  opportunities  for  studying  that 
phase  of  the  Doric  order  which  is  in  advance  of 
its  earliest  prototype  at  Corinth,  showing  indi- 
cations of  that  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
treatment  which  culminated  during  the  century 
in  the  unrivalled  Parthenon.  Those  who  are- 
familiar  Avitb  the  most  perfect  Avorks  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Pericles  Avill  perceive 
a crudeness  and  monotony  of  design  in  nearly 
all  the  Greek  remains  throughout  Sicily,  aud  I 
especially  at  Acragas.  This  may  he  accounted  I 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Dorians  Avorked  very 
much  by  tradition,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  there 
is  no  instance  of  much  variation  in  the  arrange-  i 
ment  of  parts  and  definite  proportions  that 
distinguished  all  their  public  edifices.  The  ! 
entasis  of  the  shaft,  and  its  height  in  relation  i 
to  tho  diameter,  vary  in^each  locality,  but  the  j 
same  entasis,  and  almost  the  same  relative  ;i 
proportions,  are  to  ho  found  in  all  the  temples  ' ! 
in  each  locality.  At  Corinth,  for  instance,  the  i 
proportion  of  the  shaft  to  tho  diameter  is  less 
than  4^  to  1,  at  Acragas  more  than  to  1,  aud 
at  Athens  5J  to  1.  Again,  the  entasis  at 
Acragas  is  considerable,  at  Prestum  and  Corinth 
still  more  so,  and  at  tho  Parthenon  it  is  so 
delicate  and  the  lines  of  curvatura  arc  so 
subtle  as  to  he  scarcely  perceptible.  This  has  1 
been  beautifully  elucidated  by  Mr.  Peurose. 
From  tbe  proportions  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
here,  which,  like  the  Tbeseum  at  Athens,  oavcb 
its  preservation  to  having  been  converted  into 
a Christian  church  in  the  Middle-Agea,  we  are 
therefore  able  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
other  temples  that  are  in  lees  perfect  condition; 
and  it  was  by  acting  on  this  principle  that  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell  Avas  able  to  Avork  out 
a restoration  of  the  colossal  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.  With  the  exception  of  the  Theseum, 
there  is  no  building  so  perfect  as  this  Temple 
of  Concord.  It  therefore  affords  an  admirable 
study  of  Greek  construction,  and  is  in  itself  a 
most  beautiful  example  of  a hexastyle  perip- 
teral temple  of  pure  Doric.  Amongst  the  ruins 
the  eye  clearly  discerns  the  one  remaining  shaft 
of  the  great  Temple  of  Hercules,  a line  of 
columns  that  marks  tbe  once  graceful  temple  of 
Juno  Lucinia,  and  the  picturesque  group  of  four 
shafts  Avith  complete  entablature  that  have 
been  set  up  in  recent  times  to  shoAv  the  propor-  i 
tions  of  the  beautiful  structure  presumed  to  ' 
have  been  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  ' 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  colossal  remains  of  the  I 
edifice  raised  to  the  glorification  of  the  Olympian  i 
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Zeua  that  ouo  must  lurn  to  compruhentl  tbe 
graudeiir  of  tbe  Agriguntiues.  Its  diaiousions 
ai’6  so  well  kuowu,  through  tbe  uclniirablo  <b'aw- 
inga  of  tbe  late  I’rofessor  Cockerell,  that  I need 
not  repeat  them  here.  It  is  sutiicieut  to  state 
that  tbe  plan  of  this  structure  aucl  the  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  i>arta  arc  easily  traced  in  this 
wilderness  of  stone,  and  that  the  one  'gigantic 
Telamon,  tbo  sole  survivor  of  all  the  heroic 
figures  that  once  graced  tbe  walls  of  tbe  cella, 
still  lies  prostrate  on  the  turf,  bis  Imge  jdacid 
face  turned  upward  to  tbe  sky.  The  chief 
peculiarities  of  this  building,  variations  from  tbe 
ordinary  typo  of  Doric  temples,  arc,  — tbe 
attacbmoiit  of  tbe  shafts  to  tbo  external  walls ; 
tbe  septasbyle  arrangement  of  the  cast  and  west 
porticos;  the  oraploymeut  of  figures  to  support 
tbo  roof  5 and  tbe  introduction  fortho  first  time 
of  bases  to  tbe  shafts.  Tbe  wonder  excited  by 
tbe  magnitude  of  these  remains  is -only  equalled 
by  admiration  of  the  dainng  of  the  conception. 
Diodorus  the  Siciliau,  nearly  -iUO  years  after 
the  siege  by  tbo  Cartbagouiaiis,  says,  “ The 
gi-audour  and  height  of  its  porticos  ore  stu- 
pendous. They  are  embellished  witli  excellent 
sculpture  ; on  tbe  east  is  a representation  of  tbe 
Contest  of  tbo  Giants,  and  on  tbo  west  tbe  Siege 
of  Troy,  in  which  each  hero  may  bo  distinguished 
by  characteristic  form  and  dress.”  When  tbo 
Agrigontinos  were  preparing  the  roof  tbe  enemy 
was  at  their  gates,  and  consequently  this  magni- 
ficent temple,  which  was  to  be  the  glory  of 
Acragas  and  a rival  of  tbe  great  works  that 
wore  crowning  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  was 
never  finished.  The  last  of  tbe  Telamones  fell 
do^vn  A.D.  1-iOl,  but  long  previously  tbe  greater 
part  of  tbo  edifice,  having  no  constructional 
ties,  bad  fallen  down,  much  of  it  ernsbed  by  its 
own  weight.  Uf  sculpture  there  is  hardly  any 
trace.  Tbe  scarcity  of  sculptui-ed  fragments 
may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  walls  having  fallen 
outwards,  and  as  the  material  was  used  for  tbo 
construction  of  a mole  aud  landing-place  at  tbo 
port  of  Empedocles,  about  three  miles  distant, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  stones  in  tbo 
tympana,  where  the  sculpture  was,  having  fallen 
farthest  from  the  structure,  would  be  more  de- 
tached and  more  easy  of  transport.  It  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  the  late  King  of  Kaples,  who 
favoured  some  excavations  here  in  1804,  did 
not  authorise  the  removal  to  a museum  of  the 
one  remaining  Telamon  from  this  “ Palace  of 
Giants.”  Having  been  built  up  with  the 
masonry  in  twelve  courses,  each  rather  more  than 
2 ft.  thick,  the  stones  could  have  been  easily 
removed  and  set  up  again.  They  would  have 
formed  an  interesting  and  enduring  relic  of  the 
largest  constructional  sculpture  over  employsd 
in  a Greek  temple. 

The  soft  rviture  of  the  stone  quarried  at 
Acragas,  a yellowish-brown  sandstone,  presented 
a ditliculty  to  the  architect  wherever  sharp 
arisscs  or  smooth  surfaces  for  the  application  of 
colour  were  required,  of  which  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence.  This  was  overcome  by  a 
coating  of  very  thin  white  plaster,  of  extreme 
hardness,  having  all  the  appearance  of  mai'blc. 

The  circuit  of  the  city  walls  can  be  easily 
traced,  especially  on  the  south  aud  south-east 
Bides.  It  is  diiiicult,  however,  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Diodorus,  that  they  were  25  cubits 
high,  because  two  of  the  temples  which  stand 
close  to  the  enclosure  would  have  been  com- 
pletely scroeued  by  so  lofty  a wall,  au  arrange- 
ment for  which,  I believe,  there  is  no  precedent. 
Diodorus  probably  meant  the  scarp  of  the  rock, 
which  would  have  been,  in  some  parts,  of  this 
dimension.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  the 
tombs  that  were  ouco  scattered  over  the  great 
plain  below  the  walls.  Some  of  these  se- 
pulchral monuments  must  have  been  remark- 
able, as  they  were  erected  in  memory  of 
favourite  horses,  for  the  breed  of  which  Acragas 
was  renowned,  of  domestic  animals,  and  even 
I of  bii-ds.  The  so-called  tomb  of  Tlioron  the 
j Despot  is  a conspicuous  object  from  the  walls. 

■ It  has  an  attic  base,  with  fluted  columns  at  tbe 
I angles,  Corinthian  capitals,  and  a Doric  entabla- 
ture. It  is  a work  of  later  times,  and  is  the 
only  structure  bearing  evidence  of  the  Homan 
occupation. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest  in  modei-n 
Girgeuti.  _ In  the  walls  of  the  church  dedicated 
to  S.  Maria  dei  Greci  may  be  seen  two  Doric 
columns  of  the  temjile  of  Zeus  Polias  that  ouce 
stood  hero,  and  in  the  cathedral,  an  impressive 
but  unattractive  work  of  the  foiu-teenth  century, 
there  is  a Graeco-Eoman  sai-cophagus,  mnch 
prized  by  the  inhabitants.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  collection  of  archives,  and  among 
them  is  a letter  said  to  be  written  by  the  devil 


himself.  The  origin  of  the  legend  is  probably 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  commerce  of 
the  town,  which  is  imincqjally  in  sulphur. 

Alex.  Graham. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  PARIS  SALON. 

Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  com- 
jihaint  on  the  jiart  of  the  labouring  classes  iu 
Pai'is,  the  Parisian  ai'tists,  at  the  present 
moment,  have  certainly  no  reason  to  quarred 
at  tho  want  of  interest  in  their  jinrsuits.  But 
artists, — that  is,  those  who  are  really  entitled 
to  respect, — have  never  been  loud  in  their  howl, 
although  somehow,  nearly  at  all  times  just  as 
DOW,  fin  impression  exists  iu  England,  in  nearly 
all  ^circles,  that  our  artistic  friends  are  either 
“ rolling  in  wealth,”  or  sadly  in  want  of  that 
kind  of  appreciative  patmoago  which,  by  a 
pleasant  fiction,  it  is  supposed  they  all  deserve. 
It  must  bo  admitted  there  ai’o  a great  many 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  artists  veiy  large 
sums  for  pictures  that  they  fully  expect  may 
some  day  realise  50  per  cent,  at  Christie’s,  and 
an  equally  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
willing  to  give,  in  pure  kindness  it  is  to  bo 
hoped,  very  small  sums  for  works  of  art  that 
have  very  often  a highly  decorative  character, 
and  which  ore  obtained  at  a sacrifice  of  only  a 
small  amount  of  capital.  In  France,  at  some 
price,  sometimes  very  high,  all  pictures  seem 
to  find  i'cad}'  purchasers;  the  shopkeeper  or  the 
small  man  of  j)ropL’rty,  as  much  as  the  prince 
or  the  millionaire,  being  dosbous  to  see  his 
whole  house,  but  especially  his  living-rooms, 
crowded  with  works  of  art.  Probably  in  no 
country  in  the  world  liavo  the  frame-makers 
and  tho  gold-beaters  so  large  a patronage;  but 
just  jrow  tho  Parisian  frame-makers  are  over- 
whelmed with  work  in  getting  ready  the  frames 
of  tlie  hard  on  ton  thousand  pictures  that  are 
likoly  to  be  submitted  for  exhibition  at  the 
forthcoming  Salon. 

A custom  exists  in  Paris,  unlike  any  that  we 
have  in  London,  of  exhibiting  a selection  of 
pictures  mtended  for  the  Salon  at  some  club  or 
society  interested, — as  all  societies  are  inte- 
rested in  Pai’is, — in  art ; and  at  these  club  exhi- 
bitions can  be  soon  during  February  aud  March 
a very  representative  set  of  the  pictures,  mostly 
of  tho  smaller  kind,  that  are  expected  to  be 
j)oiut8  of  attraction  at  the  Palais  de  Tluduatrie. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  these  exhibitions 
wo  gather  that  there  will  be  this  year  no  excess 
on  former  years  with  regard  to  what  we  under- 
stand in  London  as  “ impressionism,”  hut  an 
excess  perljap.s_  in  the  attempt  to  paint  with 
speed  and  celerity  that  app(?ara  to  possess  just 
now  a peculiar  charm  with  all  young  painters. 
We  cannot  for  a moment  suppose  that  an  edu- 
cated ai’t-public  can  like  such  work,  although  a 
very  small  acquaintance  with  tho  methods  of 
painting  seems  to  convince  the  critic  that  over- 
manipulation  is  equally  a mistake. 

The  pictures  for  the  forthcoming  Salon  appear 
to  promise,  indeed,  very  little  that  is  new  ; the 
old,  old  stories  that  have  been  told  again  and 
again  are  likely  to  bo  repeated,  startling  effects 
of  colour  and  indecent  e.xposures  of  ill-shajiGd 
feminine  humanity,  ambitious  efforts  to  make  a 
momentary  name,  aud  a few,  a very  few  indus- 
trious efforts  for  the  Frix  dii  Saloii.  However 
active  and  sanguine  the  now  race  of  artists  that 
now  crowd  Paris  may  be  of  their  prospects  at 
this  year’s  forthcoming  Exhibition,  the  older 
artists,  those  whose  fame  and  credit  have  for 
some  years  been  well  established,  and  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  world  at  largo,  are  not 
disposed  to  regard  tho  expectations  of  their 
younger  brethren  with  quite  so  much  of  their 
youthful  complacency.  Whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity occurs, — and  in  the  Paris  Press  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  thoughtful  reflections 
relating  to  the  fine  arts, — an  opinion  is  visibly 
evident  of  doubt  whether  the  new  school,  as  i': 
may  be  called,  can  with  any  stability  hold  its  own 
against  the  traditions  that  have  existed  so  long. 
One  thing  is  certain,  this  year’s  Salon  will  be 
more  than  ever  alive  with  the  fresh  emanations 
of  these  younger  men ; it  will  exhibit  fewerof  the 
works  of  what  may  bo  called  the  older  masters. 
They  are  unquestionably  much  disaffected,  and 
enjoying  as  they  do  exceedingly  comfortable 
social  positions,  and  surrounded  by  affectionate 
friends  and  appreciative  admirers,  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  sympathise  with  showy  men, 
greedy  for  fame  aud  its  rewards,  and  who  in  the 
opinion  of  their  elders  have  done  but  little  to 
deserve  the  position  they  claim  to  hold. 

The  blow  that  Classic  art  has  of  late  years 


received  in  Paris  is  not  by  any  means  a nove 
attack.  We  all  know  how  long  the  war  against 
the  Classicists  has  been  waging,  especially  in 
Pai’is,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  should  be  very 
hotly  contested  now  that  the  remaining  warriors 
arc  so  aged  as  those  few  are  who  still  remain, 
and  one  of  whom  departed  only  the  other  day  in 
Henri  Lehmann.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  small 
popularity  that  is  awarded  to  his  style  of  art, 
at  his  sale  a few  days  since,  in  Paris,  the  eager- 
ness to  possess  some  scrap  of  the  very  abun- 
dant surroundings  that  he  left  behind  him  was 
strikingly  manifested. 

There  seems,  in  fact,  from  all  wo  see  and 
hear,  a very  small  possibility  of  Parisian  art 
thisyeargainingmuchground.and’wlien  we  think 

that  tliis  ma-y  be  safely  asserted  at  a time  when 
many  of  their  most  eminent  writers  and  thinkers 
on  the  subject  are  drawing  attention  to  the 
advances  that  other  countries  are  making,  it  is 
not  a little  significant  and  suggestive  of  reflec- 
tion, the  reflection,  ’wo  think,  irresistibly  lead- 
ing to  the  coucIosioD  that  this  decadence,  forit 
ix’ally  may  bo  called  such,  is  owing  to  the  dis- 
respect shown  by  the  younger  artists  to  the 
established  and  ancient  modes  of  study,  aud  to 
the  fatal  error  of  endeavoiu’ing,  unaided  by 
study,  to  produce  iu  tho  shortest  possible  time 
the  effects  of  mature  labour. 

The  repi'csentauts  of  idealism  and  idvllism, 
of  impressionism,  classicism,  Fortuuyism, 
uaturalism,  orientation,  modernism,  and  all 
the  other  styles  are  likely,  from  what  we  see, 
to  be,  if  not  fairly  or  well,  at  least  in  some  way 
represented ; but  there  appears  to  be  a chance 
of  a severe  protest  being  made  against  the  very 
objectionable  character  of  the  works  of  some  of 
these  so-called  schools  of  art.  It  has  become 
a sad  feature  in  the  new  movement,  if  it  de- 
serves the  dignity  of  being  credited  with  action, 
that  it  has  tho  effect  of  causing  the  more 
thoughtful  and  accomplished  artists  to  retire, 
not  from  the  contest,  of  which  they  are  in  no 
way  afraid,  but  rather  from  the  contact  with 
men  whose  aims  are  so  clearly  associated  with 
a gross  desire  for  popularity,  and  although  in 
England  we  can  point  to  at  least  one  artist  who 
seeks  the  kind  of  popularity  that  is  so  offensive 
in  Paris,  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment,  and 
very  likely  it  will  be  found  in  the  coming  b'aZon, 
the  belief  in  popularity  is  tho  rule,  and  not,  as 
it  is  with  us,  the  excopGon. 

J udging  by  the  pictures  that  we  have  already 
seen,  and  that  are  likely  to  be  exhibited  at  tho 
forthcoming  show  in  May,  we  find  it  impossible 
nob  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  pleasure  we 
have  derived  from  tbo  ’vorks  of  tho  new  school, 
wherever  such  works  liave  been  executed  by 
men  of  decided  ability,— the  kind  of  ability, 
that  is,  which  asserts  itself  at  once,  and  which 
appears,  in  the  bands  of  tho  youngest  artists, 
to  carry  with  it  a charm  that  appeals  to  us  all. 
Even  hasty  work  with  such  men  may  bo 
charming,  just  as  surely  os  the  hasty  work 
of  the  thoughtless,  uninformed  painter,  tho 
conceited  and  the  vain  artist,  is  simply  dis- 
gusting. Of  this  latter  kind  of  work  the 
forthcoming  .S'aZon  is  likely  to  be  prolific ; of 
the  former,  the  instances  promise  to  be  rare 
and  far  between  ; for  wo  cannot  hope,  witli  such 
a feeling  as  now  exists  in  Paris  amongst  the 
painters,  to  see  at  the  Salo7i  this  year  any  work 
by  the  true  veterans,  the  old  guard,  such  men 
as  Meissonier,  Ger6me,  or  perhaps  even  Cabanel, 
and  their  places  are  but  ill  filled  by  the  new 
men,  oven  if  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  men- 
tion popular  men  whose  names  are  well  known 
in  French  society. 

Again,  wo  suspect  that  this  year  wiU  show 
iu  Paris  the  foreign  artist,  nob  alone  those 
abroad,  but  the  large  contingent  which  crowds 
every  atelier  in  the  Quartiers  Latin  or  Clichy, 
the  Temes  or  tho  Parc  Monceau,  busily  striving 
with  just  and  well-directed  ambition  to  make 
a mark  in  the  great  city  of  art  that  appears  to 
be  attracting  more  than  ever  the  dreamers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  usual  in  the  beautiful  garden  in  the  centre 
of  the  Palais  de  I’Industrie,  we  are  certaint  o 
see  au  abundance  of  sculpture,  and,  as  usual, 
we  shall  hear  that  in  respect  of  sculpture,  the 
French  artists  are  pre-eminent,  and  in  this 
view  we  are  disposed  to  agree. 

We  have  seen  so  far  little  or  nothing  of  what 
French  architects  are  preparing  for  the  coming 
Salon,  but  we  may  expect,  as  usual,  that  this 
portion  of  the  exhibition  -will  be  more  than 
ever  interesting,  because  we  have  found  for 
some  years  past  that  a growing  attention  and 
more  watchfulness  of  the  architects’  interests 
are  noticeable  at  the  French  Exhibiticn;  and 
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With  the  lengthening  days  come  rumours  of 
preparation  from  the  numberless  field  clubs  and 
archaeological  societies,  who  are  preparing  for 
the  summer  campaign.  There  will  bo  much  plea- 
sant picnicking  in  pictiuresque  spots,  and  there 
■will  be  a deal  of  enthusiasm  evoked  in  out-of- 
the-way  nooks  over  some  I'elics  of  the  past,  but 
there  will,  we  are  afraid,  be  but  little  added  to 
our  store  of  knowledge,  or  to  the  dissemination 
of  a true  appreciation  of  the  lessons  left  us  by 
our  fathers.  There  are  many  who  are  interested 
in  archmological  lore  who  are  looking  forward 
somewhat  anxiously  to  the  publication  of  the 
veteran  Mr.  "Roach  Smith’s  “ Retrospections,” 
which  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  This 
still  active  antiejuary  lives  in  sight  of  Rochester 
Castle,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  stopped  the  first  night  of  their 
excursion,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  finding 
of  the  famous  inscription,  “Bill  Stumps,  his 
mark.”  There  is  a great  change  in  the  tone  of 
public  opinion  since  that  publication,  and  Mr. 
Smith’s  “Retrospections”  will  not  only  show 
t he  difficulties  which  stood  in  tlie  way  of  the 
jv^tablishment  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,  and  the  jealousies  which  arose  in 
consequence,  but  it  will  show  how  one  lifetime 
bridges  over  an  age  of  research  and  discovery. 
The  implied  sneer  has  become  an  approving 
• smile,  and  instead  of  being  an  object  of  ridicule, 
archmological  research  has  become,  alas!  a 
popular  pastime.  More  than  a century  and  a 
half  has  passed  since  the  observant,  accurate, 
but  often  mistaken  Dr.  Stukeley,  published  his 
“Iter  Curiosum,”  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
and  the  giants  who  followed  him  for  much  of 
the  groundwork  which  will  have  to  bo  utilised 
wlien  the  newer  history  of  our  land  and  our 
people  comes  to  be  written. 

The  new-born  zeal  for  archceological  research 
which  is  developing  itself  through  the  medium 
of  the  county  and  local  societies  requires  to 
be  kept  in  check  somewhat  by  the  older  and 
more  sedate  associations,  for  there  is  great 
danger  of  priceless  relics  being  destroyed,  and 
still  greater  danger  of  ignorant  self-sufficiency 
being  perpetuated  and  scattered  abroad.  When 
we  hear  of  the  story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus 
gravely  put  forward  as  a veritable  piece  of 
British  history  by  one  who  has  done  much  for 
the  preservation  of  the  archa'iological  remains 
of  the  Western  land,  and  listen  to  a fervid 
description  of  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a Mediaeval 
knight  as  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, by  the  secretary  of  an  important  society, 
we  ask  who  is  to  stop  this  admixture  of  tradi- 
tion with  fact,  before  both  are  discredited  ? 
These  societies  are  full  of  ardent  students  and 
diligent  observers,  who,  if  properly  directed, 
might  collect  much  valuable  information,  which 
would  enable  the  historian  to  correct  many 
misconceptions,  and  remove  from  the  historic 
fact  that  rust  and  moss  with  which  local  gossip 
has  enveloped  it,  and  which  have  been  per- 
petuated through  the  medium  of  a possibly 
imperfect  county  history.  Thus  local  know- 
ledge may  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the  national 
history  when  it  comes  to  be  generalised,  and 
will  possibly  clear  away  many  a perplexing  point 
in  the  studies  of  those  who  have  devoted  a life- 
time to  the  records  of  the  past.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  gregarious  parties.  It  must  be  done 
quietly  and  systematically,  and  the  larger 
gatherings  should  be  devoted  to  elucidating  and 
comparing  the  facts  thus  laboriously  gathered 
together.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  pleasure- 
party  left  a little  in  the  background,  we  should 
have  more  real  work  done,  and  many  reproaches 
removed.  In  the  newer  light  which  has  been 
shed  on  the  prehistoric  remains  which  stud 
alike  upland  and  plain,  field  and  woodland  of 
our  country,  it  is  found  that  little  can  be 
gleaned  in  bright  summer  weather.  It  is  when 
the  woods  are  clear  of  leaves  and  undergrowth, 
and  the  open  ploughed  fields  show  their  variety 
of  tint,  that  the  signs  of  by-gone  habitations 
can  be  best  observed.  The  hoar-frost  will 
frequently  reveal  buried  foundations  by  showing 
a ground-plan  liberally  on  the  old  turf.  The 
slanting  beams  of  a winter’s  sun  will  frequently 
reveal  the  outUnes  of  an  entrenchment  which 
would  otherwise  be  invisible.  These  are  not 


seen  by  crowds.  They  are  only  revealed  to  the 
close  observer,  and  thus  the  sites  of  the  cities 
of  the  past  or  the  by-gone  villas  become  known. 
The  wildest  and  most  unpromising  district  is 
frequently  the  richest  in  these  remains,  and 
rewards  the  explorer  with  a fresh  chapter  of 
unwritten  history. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  lines  of  archseo- 
logical  research  have  been  narrowed  too  much, 
and  that  we  too  often  find  the  details  of  one 
class  of  building  utilised  for  another  intended 
for  quite  a different  purpose  ; the  spirit  of  the 
old  architect  has  been  lost  in  the  servile  copy- 
ing of  his  details.  He  adapted  his  means  to  a 
given  end,  and,  before  the  tide  of  restoration 
obliterated  so  many  fine  points,  a humble  village 
church  was  found  worthy  of  attentive  study  by 
those  who  wished  to  become  true  architects. 
By  bringing  these  details  before  a wide  circle 
of  readers  and  students  who  have  neither  time 
nor  means  to  visit  the  originals  we  have  been 
of  service,  and  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
many  an  epic  in  stone  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  but  a phantom  in  the  future. 

The  rage  for  old  oak  furniture  has  been  the 
means  of  perpetrating  cruel  injuries  on  the 
remains  of  our  household  fittings  and  adorn- 
ments. The  outr6  decorations  of  the  famous 
cottage  of  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen,  where 
linen-chests  and  rood-screens  have  been  com- 
bined indiscriminately  with  bedsteads  to  form 
the  oak  panelling  of  the  rooms  is  only  an 
instance,  on  a large  scale,  of  what  is  occurring 
every  day.  Old  mansions  arc  stripped  of  their 
cornices  and  fireplaces  to  form  sideboards  and 
Elizabethan  cupboards,  without  much  regard  to 
unity  of  design  or  their  adaptability  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  we  find  chairs  of  ecclesiastical 
design  side  by  side  with  hybrid  cabinets  and 
questionable  bedsteads.  There  is  something 
now  being  done  to  remedy  this.  The  labours 
of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Havergal,  of  Hereford,  have 
thrown  much  light  on  chairs  and  settles,  theii* 
uses  and  their  histoiy.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  collect  the  examples  of  simple  furni- 
ture shown  in  our  missals  and  illuminated 
manuscripts.  The  manuals  of  art-furniture 
which  have  been  issued  in  this  aesthetic  ago 
have  been  more  remarkable  for  their  modern 
carpentry  and  upholstery  than  for  their  taste, 
unity,  and  adaptability  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed.  The  peculiarities  of  work- 
manship have  been  ignored  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  examples  at  South  Kensington 
have  been  travestied  too  often,  whilst  the 
many  excellent  examples  wbich  are  yet  pre- 
served in  many  of  our  old  mansions  are 
scarcely  looked  at,  even  by  archseological 
enthusiasts.  If  these  examples  were  fairly 
sketched,  and  the  various  articles  of  domestic 
use  described,  we  might  find  that  the  ingenuitj 
of  some  of  our  inventors  had  been  anticipated 
by  a more  simple  contrivance.  If  our  local 
archajologists  did  this  they  would  be  doing  a 
good  service  in  the  coming  season,  and  make 
their  labours  valuable  to  the  country  and  to  all 
lovers  of  what  is  true  in  art  in  the  half -forgotten 
past. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  PARIS. 

The  daily  papers  of  late  have  kept  the 
public  well  acquainted  with  the  action  of  a 
large  body  of  the  ■w’orking  classes  in  Paris. 
Suicidal  as  has  been  this  action,  it  is  impossible 
for  those  familiar  in  any  way  with  the  true 
bearings  of  the  case  not  to  feel  the  large 
element  of  justice  that  there  is  in  many  of  the 
complaints  uttered,  not  so  much  by  the  noisy 
rioters  of  the  last  few  days,  as  by  the  large 
section  of  the  community  they  profess  to 
represent.  Foreign  competition  has  been  play- 
ing great  havoc  of  late  years  with  French  in- 
dustry, and  though  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
to  Paris  the  activity  of  the  building  trade 
would  seem  to  be  apparent,  complaints  have 
arisen  as  to  the  results  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
more  important  building  enterprises.  But 
foreign  competition  is,  we  repeat,  the  cliief 
grievance.  Sweden  and  Norway,  say  the  men, 
send  to  France  doors  and  windows  ready  made, 
and  at  extraordinarily  cheap  rates,  and  hence 
French  workmen  remain  idle  while  foreign 
markets  are  active. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  if  the  workmen  have 
causes  for  complaint,  so  have  the  masters,  and 
their  views  in  the  riots  of  the  last  few  days 
have  remained  unexpressed.  The  masters  base 
their  complaints, — first,  on  the  want  of  political 
stability,  tbe  numerous  changes  of  Ministry 


that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
months  5 secondly,  the  desire  for  financial 
speculation  which  has  invaded  all  classes  j 
thirdly,  the  high  rate  of  wages  ; and  fourthly, 
foreign  competition. 

Of  these,  the  want  of  pobtical  stability  is 
universally  set  down  by  all  employers  of  labour 
as  the  most  disastrous  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community,  and  English  readers  can  thoroughly 
understand  this  point.  The  menaces  of  the 
revolutionaries  within  the  past  few  days  are 
scarcely  of  a character,  we  are  afraid,  to  calm 
this  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  so  fatally 
affects  French  industry,  and  leads  capitalists 
to  seek  abroad  an  investment  for  their  funds. 
The  chief  sufferers  from  this  state  of  affairs 
are  those  employed  in  the  building  and  kindred 
trades. 

Against  the  rash  speculation  of  the  last  few 
years  the  employers  of  labour  are  equally  severe 
in  their  condemnation ; for  the  capital  which 
should  be  engaged  in  genuine  industry  is  thus 
merely  enriching  an  ephemeral  series  of  risky 
and,  in  most  cases,  entirely  dishonest  specula- 
tions, while  an  unwholesome  tone  pervades  the 
society  afflicted  by  the  desire  for  the  false  gains 
thus  obtained.  There  arewhole  neighbourhoods 
in  Paris  urgently  requiring,  in  tbe  interests  of 
hygiene,  to  be  demolished  and  rebuilt ; but  the 
occupation  of  capital  in  other  directions  arrests 
this  profitable  and  practical  inode  of  investment. 
Here  again  the  building  trade  is  one  of  tbe  chief 
sufferers. 

As  for  the  question  of  wages,  the  masters  are 
unanimous  in  complaining  of  their  high  rate. 
Here  it  -would  appear  that  the  action  of  the 
Municipal  Council, — which,  as  we  have  more 
than  once  in  these  columns  explained,  fixes  from 
time  to  time  the  price  of  work, — has  greatly 
complicated  matters.  For  many  years  the 
prices  of  the  official  Sdrie  were  taken  only  as 
an  approximative  basis  in  tho  calculation  of 
contracts,  but  now  it  would  appear  tbe  prices  of 
the  ii4rie  are  regarded  by  tho  men  as  the 
minimum  of  what  they  arc  to  receive;  the 
Municipality  naturally  pays  its  men  at  its  own 
rates,  and  the  rest  of  the  trade  have  now  to 
pay  the  same  wages.  From  the  provinces,  how- 
ever, the  official  rates  not  prevailing  and  labour 
being  therefore  cheaper,  work  is  sent  in  to 
tewn,  especially  carpentry,  at  15  to  20  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  Paris.  As 
for  foreign  countries,  they  are  able  to  compete 
even  more  advantageously ; as  a striking  in- 
stance, it  would  appear  that  the  whole  work  of 
fitting  up  the  French  annexe  at  the  forthcoming 
Amsterdam  Exhibition  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of. a Belgian  firm,  the  French  Commission 
having  to  consult  their  purse  quite  as  much  as 
their  patriotism. 

The  increase  of  pay,  which  has  been  one  of 
the  results  of  the  interference  of  municipal 
action  in  the  question  of  the  wages  of  Parisian 
workmen,  has  not,  so  the  masters  assert,  in  any 
way  improved  the  condition  of  the  men,  for, 
with  the  increase  of  wages,  it  is  proved  that 
there  are  fewer  hours  of  work;  and  here  again 
the  sad  question  of  intemperance  plays  an 
important  part ; for  it  is  the  marcliand  de  vin 
who  has  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  recent 
changes.  Even  in  sober  France  the  cry  against 
the  wine-shop  is  beginning  to  make  itself  heard. 

"With  regard  to  foreign  competition,  it  is 
Sweden  and  Norway,  it  would  seem,  who  are 
the  most  formidable  rivals,  sending  into  France 
the  greater  portion  of  the  doors  and  windows 
employed  in  the  buildings  in  tlie  new  neigh- 
bo;irhoocls  of  Paris.  Such  was  the  cheapness 
of  the  Scandinavian  work  that  when  it  first 
made  its  appearance  at  the  frontier  custom- 
houses,— where  it  pays  a duty  of  10  per  cent.— 
the  officials  were  convinced  that  an  attempt  at 
imposition  had  been  made,  and  tbe  goods  were 
valued  by  experts.  It  was  then  found  that  a 
two-panelled  door,  which  could  not  be  turned 
out  in  Paris  for  less  than  13  francs,  could  be 
supplied  by  the  Norwegians  at  about  7 francs. 

The  masters,  however,  in  face  of  this  extra- 
ordinary competition,  urge  that  could  France 
only  enjoy  complete  political  stability,  they 
could  still  resist  the  cheapness  of  foreign  work, 
basing  their  views  on  the  fact  that  tho  me- 
chanical arrangements  for  the  production  of 
the  goods  sent  from  the  North  being  alone 
capable  of  turning  out  a uniform  class  of  goods, 
any  changes  or  diversities  of  type  would  imme- 
diately render  such  goods  useless  for  the 
Parisian  market.  In  the  new  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  fittings  of  most  of  the  houses  have 
of  late  been  of  a uniform  character, — a feature 
unusual,  it  may  be  observed,  with  our  neigh- 
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' boura,  and  only  introduced  since  lionsc-building 
I has  been  in  the  hands  of  a series  of  companies 
which  for  economy  have  erected  large  blocks  of 

I uniform  buildings.  When,  however,  a house  or 
r series  of  houses  is  erected  by  private  initiative, 

II  individual  taste  enters  into  the  matter,  and 
ii  machine-made  goods  become  useless.  Now,  in 
I;  Paris  private  enterprise  in  architectural  direc- 
;i  tions  is  active,  and  is  invariably  interested  in 
1'  seeing  that  it  is  supplied  with  artistic  workj 
h hence,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  uniformity  in 
;;  some  quarters,  individuality  is  shown  in  much 

I of  the  modern  architecture  of  the  French 
t capital.  Under  these  conditions,  peculiar  to 

i the  French  investor  in  house  property,  the 

ii  roasters  urge  that  they  have  no  reason  to  fear 
ii  foreign  competition  when  its  cheapness  is  the 
/.  result  of  the  use  of  machinery.  The  caprice, 
t the  fancy,  of  their  employers  will,  the  French 

II  masters  argue,  always  ensure  the  success  of 
r home-made  products.  All,  in  fact,  that  the 
1,  masters  require  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
fl  cessation  of  unwholesome  speculation,  and  a 
1 greater  stability  in  their  political  governors. 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

' The  discussion  on  the  6th  instant  in  the 
I House  of  Commons  on  Private  Bill  Legislation 
I was  one  of  considerable  interest  and  importance, 
I but  is  unlikely  to  bear  practical  fruit.  The 
I House  passed  a resolution  that  inquiry  into  the 
I matter  was  desirable  in  1872,  and  at  various 
other  periods  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
i]  Attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  things 
I were  the  same  in  1882  as  in  1872,  and  we  shall 
I bo  surprised  if  the  changes  which  may  have  oc- 
I curred  by  1892  will  have  altered  matters  much 
\ from  what  they  ai-e  at  the  present  time.  The 
i main  proposal  to  have  migratory  commissions 
. .in  various  parts  of  England  is  one  which, 
i though  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  it, 
H yet  after  all  would  bo  a very  doubtful  change 
I for  the  better.  No  doubt  inquiries  before  com- 
i mittees  in  London  aro  very  expensive,  but  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  local  inquiries 
3 would  be  cheaper?  Professional  witnesses  and 
I advisers  would  very  largely  be  London  men, 

I .and  the  coat  of  their  travelling  and  sojourning 
in  some  local  town  would  quite  make  up  for  any 
■saving  in  the  expenses  of  local  witnesses.  More- 
; over,  it  is  probable  that  when  engineers  and  sur- 
1 veyors  and  other  professional  persona  were 
I engaged  at  a distance  from  their  offices  they 
: would  make  a higher  charge  for  their  services 
than  they  do  at  present.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
lASsert  that  all  professional  men  come  from 
: London,  but  what  we  desire  to  point  out  is  that 
in  most  inquiries  a largo  proportion,  at  any  rate, 
of  them  do,  and  that  the  extra  cost  of  bringing 
' them  to  particular  localities  at  different  times 
of  the  year  would  largely  balance  a saving  in 
I the  cost  of  local  witnesses  and  managers. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  system  seems 
to  be  that  the  number  of  members  able  to  serve 
ton  committees  is  scarcely  up  to  tbe  require- 
imeuts  of  the  work.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  one  absurdity  and  cause  of  expense  in 
I connexion  with  Parliamentary  inquiries  is  that 
Bills  must  go  through  committees  of  both 
I Houses.  It  was  proposed  the  other  evening 
1 that  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  deci- 
isions  of  the  migratory  commissions  to  some 
I Parliamentary  tribunal.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a source  of  fresh  expense,  hut, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a logical  step  in  harmony 
I with  ordinary  legal  procedure.  But  after  a 
Bill  has  passed  a searching  examination  in  the 
I Commons,  for  it  to  go  tlirough  the  same  process 
jin  the  Lords,  and  vice  versd,  seems  to  bo  not 
,only  an  anomaly  which  is  not  necessarily  a 
[fault,  but  an  anomaly  of  an  unreasonable  kind 
; which  is  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  community. 

I For  it  is  not  an  appeal  from  a lower  to  a higher 
■ tribunal,  from  one  composed  of  inferior  judges 
to  one  composed  of  superior  judges,  but  it  is  an 
appeal  from  equals  to  equals,  and  not  seldom 
;from  superiors  to  inferiors.  No  better  example 
:exist8  than  the  case  of  the  Riverside  Fishmarket 
Bill  of  last  session,  which,  after  being  inquired 
■into  and  passed  by  a good  committee  in  the 
■Commons,  was  mutilated  by  an  inferior  com- 
mittee in  the  Lords.  The  reasonable  practice 
would  obviously  be  to  have  joint  committees  of 
both  houses.  This  would  ensure  a large  saving 
of  expense,  and  would  increase  the  number  of 
members  available  for  committees,  because 
what  may  now  be  termed  the  appeal  committees 
would  be  committees  of  first  instance.  It  would 
also  be  a change  of  considerable  political  impor- 


tance, since  it  would  bring  members  of  the  two 
Houses  into  closer  contact,  and  this  relationship 
would  probably  cause  members  of  both  Houses 
to  be  better  acquainted  when  disagreement  on 
political  questions  arose  between  them.  The 
advantage  of  such  a change  as  this  is  that  it  is 
essentially  practical  and  feasible,  and  would  cause 
economy  without  any  great  change  of  the  exist- 
ing procedure.  We  regard  the  possibility  of 
largely  cheapening  Parliamentary  litigation  as 
very  slight.  It  is  certain  that  as  long  as 
wealthy  corporations  and  undertakers  are  the 
chief  parties,  so  long  will  the  contests  be  expen- 
sive. It  is  notorious  that  railway  companies 
give  larger  fees  in  ordinary  litigation  than  private 
persons,  and  the  same  principle,  or  rather 
practice,  is  only  carried  to  a still  greater  excess 
in  the  Committee-rooms.  Certainly,  then,  we 
do  not  expect  to  see  the  proposal  that  there 
shall  be  migratory  commissions  carried  out,  and 
the  scheme  of  provisional  orders  is  one  which 
can  never  give  the  public  the  same  confidence 
as  the  present  system,  expensive  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  often  is.  Reforms  aro  clearly  needed, 
but  those  that  are  feasible  must  be  carried  out 
on  existing  lines. 


THE  NEW  OPERA,  “HENRY  YIII.” 

If  the  works  of  our  English  composers  can- 
not, as  is  unfortunately  the  case,  be  said  to 
take  a very  conspicuous  place  among  the  great 
oijeratic  creations  of  this  century,  English  history 
and  romance  have  supplied  some  most  success- 
ful subjects  to  the  foreign  librettists.  The  new 
opera,  “Henry  VIII.,”  produced  a few  days 
since  in  Paris,  at  M.  Gamier’s  grand  new  opera- 
house,  may  be  said  to  form  an  important  addi- 
tion to  an  already  lengthy  list.  For  many 
months  past  no  small  interest  has  been  excited 
in  artistic  circles  by  the  promise  of  the  forth- 
coming novelty.  A now  opera  is  an  event  of 
no  small  importance,  and  especially  a composi- 
tion dealing  %vith  a subject  as  historical  as  that 
of  Henry's  famous  divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  the  many  circumstances, — so  weighty  in 
the  history  of  England, — which  attended  that 
step  of  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The 
libretto  had,  in  fact,  been  offered  to  more  than 
one  eminent  composer  before  M.  de  Saint-Saens 
accepted  the  onerous  task.  Gounod  declined, 
we  believe,  on  the  score  of  his  inability  to  be 
tied  down  to  time,  yet,  with  a true  artist’s 
absence  of  jealousy,  he  assisted  in  every  way 
the  production  of  the  work  of  his  brother 
musician.  This  production  has,  as  may  be 
imagined,  been  the  result  of  no  small  amount 
of  research.  The  Paris  Opera-house  prides 
itself,  and  with  no  small  I'eason,  on  the  “ mount- 
ing ” of  its  operas,  and  its  superiority  in  this 
respect  over  all  the  great  Continental  opera- 
houses. 

“Henry  VIII.”  was  a suggestive  field  for 
scenic  effect  and  brilliant  costumes.  For 
months  past  research  has  been  made  in  the 
various  sources  of  reference,  not  alone  in 
France,  but  in  England,  il.  Lacoste,  attached 
permanently  to  the  Opera-house,  specially 
visited  England  some  months  since,  with  a view 
to  obtaining  all  the  information  possible  respect- 
ing the  costumes  and  details  of  the  piece.  Wind- 
sor has  been  ransacked,  the  Hampton  Court 
gallery  having  supplied  a large  number  of 
sketches,  particularly  the  invaluable  aeries  of 
contemporary  pictures  which  hang  in  the  room 
known,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  Queen  Anne’s 
Audience  Chamber,  and  representing  a number 
of  incidents  of  Henry’s  reign.  Holbein,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  was  able  to  supply 
amply  all  the  necessary  information,  and  it  ia 
a living  series  of  many  of  Holbein’s  originals 
that  move  through  the  scenes  of  il.  de  Saint- 
Saens’  opera.  Henry  VIIL,  with  his  British 
red  beard  and  hair  and  burly  bluffness,  is,  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Lasalle,  apart  from  his  artistic 
rendering  of  the  part,  a striking  representation 
of  the  popular  and  energetic  sovereign  who 
made  us  a Protestant  nation,  while  Catherine 
of  Aragon  (Mmo.  Krauss),  the  refined  Cafherine 
of  Shakspearo,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  French 
costume,  fresh  from  the  court  of  the  Valois, 
with  their  maids  of  honour,  and  (easily  recog- 
nised), the  scarlet-costumed  Lord  Surrey  of  the 
Hampton  Court  picture,  suggest  that  the 
famous  originals  have  stepped  from  their 
frames. 

Moving  in  scenes  almost  all  ai’chitectural, 
representations  of  Westminster,  of  Richmond, 
and  of  Kimbolton  Castle,  the  effects  produced 


are,  it  cannot  be  denied,  singularly  interesting. 
The  great  scene  of  the  Parliament  held  in 
Westminster  Hall,  crowded  with  peers,  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Cardinal  Legate,  both  in  full 
canonicals,  the  king  on  his  throne,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  suite  and  the  various  officials  of 
the  house,  is  a scene  of  great  impressiveness  as 
a tableau,  apart  from  its  dramatic  and  musical 
interest  connected  with  the  incident  of  Catho- 
x’ine’s  public  divorce  and  Henry’s  open  schism 
with  the  Church  of  Rome, — all,  of  course, 
largely  suggested  by  Shakspeare. 

Exception  might  bo  taken  to  the  apparent 
vastness  of  the  garden  scene  at  Richmond,  with 
its  long  vistas,  resembling  somewhat  too  closely 
the  later  splendours  of  Versailles,  and  there  ia 
scarcely  a word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  very 
lengthy  “ Highlanders’  ballet”  introduced  into 
this  act,  for  M.  De  Saint-Saens  has  not  been 
able,  like  Herr  Wagner,  to  fight  against  the 
subscribers’  demand  for  a ballet  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  though  why,  we  ask,  a Scotch 
ballet  before  Henry  VIII.  ? Into  this  ballet  the 
composer  has  introduced  a very  copious  selec- 
tion of  old  English  airs,  commencing  with  the 
“Miller  of  the  Dee,”  and  concluding  with  a 
pas  seal  danced  to  tbe  air  of  “ Haste  to  the 
Wedding,”  the  effect  of  which  on  the  first 
night  was  very  singular  to  the  English  ear. 

Certainly,  the  last  scene  at  Kimbolton  Castle, 
— where  Catherine  died, — is  architecturally  very 
fine,  the  monumental  mantelpiece,  somewhat 
resembling  the  famous  mantelpiece  at  Bruges, 
probably  being  a copy  of  tbe  original.  As  for 
the  dramatic  action  of  this  portion  of  the  opera, 
it,  like  the  groat  Parliament  scene,  is  largely 
suggested  by  Shakspearo,  and  the  composer 
has  been  well  inspired  by  his  theme ; for  the 
grandiose  finale  of  this  act,  and  its  well-merited 
reception,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  save  the 
opera,  had  even  the  rest  of  the  work  pleased 
less. 

A success  has  been  undoubtedly  scored  for 
the  French  school,  and  the  Paris  “Academy of 
Music,”  not  too  generous  in  the  novelties  it  has 
of  late  presented  to  the  public.  The  com- 
poser, while  largely  profiting  by  the  modern 
movement  towards  greater  unity  between  the 
dramatic  action  and  the  musical  composition, 
has  not  so  entirely  broken  with  the  old  tradi- 
tions as  to  offend  the  many  who  still  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  old  method.  If  the 
libretto  taken  by  itself  is  in  parts  deficient,  the 
opera  has  many  beautiful  airs,  which,  as  repe- 
tition renders  them  more  familiar,  will  soon 
become  favourites  with  the  musical  world.  As 
for  the  interpretation,  only  praise  can  bo 
awarded  to  M.  Lasalle  as  Henry,  to  Madame 
Krauss  as  Catherine,  and  Mdlle.  Richard  as 
Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  London  public  may,  before  long,  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  treat  of  hearing  the  new  opera,  the 
subject  of  which,  apart  from  its  merit  as  a 
composition  will,  of  course,  largely  recommend 
the  work. 


THE  'WORKS  AT  PARKESTON. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society  of  London  visited  Parkeston 
on  the  8th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  extensive  works  which  have  been  carried  out 
there  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  enormous  Conti- 
nental traffic  with  which  they  have  now  to  cope. 
The  party  consisted  of  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  R.  H.  Twigg  j the  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  T.  Cole  and  Mr.  H.  Sandall ; the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  A Pryce-Cuxson,  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmialey,  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitley,  Mr. 
E.H.G.  Brewster,  Mr.  H.Valpy,Mr.  G.  C.  Child, 
Mr.  B.  Hanghton,  Mr.  W.  L.  Beardmore,  Mr. 
G.  R.  W.  Wilcocks,  and  Mr.  D.  Laing.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  MacIntyre  (of 
the  firm  of  Edward  Wilson  & Co.,  Westminster), 
the  engfineer,  from  whose  plana  and  under 
whose  personal  superintendence  the  important 
works  have  been  carried  out.  The  visitors 
were  conducted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre.  The  great  attraction,  from  a professional 
point  of  view,  was,  of  course,  the  extensive 
landing-stage  or  quay,  an  immense  platform, 
1,800  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide-  The  construction 
of  this  quay  was  pronounced  a great  achieve- 
ment. It  is  built  wholly  upon  piles,  and  stands 
upon  what  was  formerly  the  river-bed.  The 
front  is  protected  by  a concrete  wall,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  quay,  and  averaging 
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between  16  ft.  aud  17  ft.  in  tbickness  and  -10  ft. 
in  beiglit.  By  means  of  mechanical  contrivances 
the  bed  of  tho  river  was  excavated  until  a solid 
foundation  was  obtained.  As  tho  excavation 
proceeded  massive  concrete  cylinders,  measuring 
0 ft.  in  internal,  and  9 ft.  in  external,  diameter, 
were  inserted  until  a double  row  was  secured 
from  one  end  of  the  quay  to  tho  other.  The 
spaces  between  the  cylinders  were  excavated 
and  filled  in  with  concrete  until  a solid  wail  of 
the  dimensions  we  have  mentioned  was  formed. 
This  is  now  as  firm  as  granite,  and  will  withstand 
the  action  of  tho  waves  for  centuries.  The 
quay  is  built  upon  iron  girders,  with  wooden 
cross-beams,  and  carries  five  or  six  lines  of  rails, 
for  the  conveyance  of  luggage  and  heavy  goods 
from  the  steamers  to  the  warehouses,  or  vice 
versd.  We  may  here  mention  that  Parkeston  is 
about  one  mile  further  iqi  the  Stour  than  the 
old  quay  at  Harwich  ; but  as  vessels  will  have 
a straight  run  in,  the  time  spent  in  turning  will 
be  saved,  so  that  passengers  mil  bo  landed 
quite  as  quickly  as  at  present.  The  quay 
affords  berths  for  seven  steamships,  %vith  a 
depth  of  water  of  27  ft.  6 in.  at  high  tide,  and 
16  ft.  at  low  tide.  It  will  be  fitted  with 
hydraulic  cranes,  capstans,  and  other  machinery 
of  the  most  approved  modem  type.  Very 
extensive  sidings  have  been  arranged  on  tho 
gridiron  principle,  for  sorting  aud  marshalling 
trains.  These  sidings  are,  in  all,  about  five 
miles  in  length. 

The  station  building  has  been  arranged  some- 
what on  the  Continental  plan, — a large  central 
booking-hall,  with  second-class  waiting-rooms, 
ladies’  rooms  and  lavatories  to  tho  left,  and 
similar  rooms  to  the  right  for  first  - class 
passengers.  Each  of  tho  waiting-rooms  has  a 
refi’eshment  buffet  attached,  and  will  bo  fitted 
with  couches  and  other  appliances  for  the 
comfort  of  passengers  landing  after  a sea  voyage. 
They  are  lofty  rooms,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  when  completely  furnished  will  be  extremely 
handsome.  A large  hotel  has  also  been  erected 
in  connexion  with  the  station.  Tho  building  is 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  Boyle’s 
patent  ventilators  have  been  fitted  to  each 
room.  The  lavatories  in  the  hotel  and  in  the 
station  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water 
upon  an  improved  system.  Tho  arrangements 
for  heating  the  building  have  been  carried  out 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  Captain 
Shaw,  of  the  Loudon  Fire  Brigade.  Tho  corri- 
dors of  the  hotel  are  composed  of  solid  concrete 
upon  iron  girders. 

The  quay  is  lighted  at  night  by  electricity  on 
the  arc  system  ; and  the  hotel  and  offices  will 
be  lighted  with  the  Swan  incandescent  lamps 
supplied  from  aocumulators. 

Tho  works  have  been  three  years  in  progress, 
and  will  cost,  when  completed,  about  half  a 
million  of  money.  The  company  liavo  acquired 
a large  quantity  of  land,  and  are  prepared  to 
build  houses  for  tho  accommodation  of  their 
servants,  so  that  Parkeston,  which  has,  so  to 
speak,  sprung  up  out  of  the  sea,  is  likely  to 
become  an  important  town  in  the  course  of  a few 
years. 

The  engineer  of  the  works,  as  we  have  said, 
was  Mr.  J.  S.  Macintyre.  The  Horsley  Iron 
Company  wore  the  contractoi's  for  tho  iron  quay; 
the  concrete  wall  in  front  of  the  quay  was  erected 
by  Slessrs.  J.  Cochrane  & Sons,  of  London. 
The  contractor  for  the  railway  and  embankments 
was  ilr._  Thomas  D.  llidley,  of  Aliddlesbrough. 
Tho  buildings  and  hotel  were  tho  work  of 
Messrs.  Bennett  Bros.,  of  Dowuham  Market. 

Parkeston  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
on  the  15th  inst. 

The  party  afterwards  went  over  a stoauiship 
taking  in  cargo,  and  afterwards  dined  together. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— The  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  District  Mcetuig  is  to  be  held  at 
Eoehdale  on  tliis  Friday,  the  IGth  inst.,  when  a 
paper  on  “ The  Ventilation  of  Sewers  aud  House- 
drains, ” by  Mr.  R.  Read,  City  Surveyor, 
Gloucester,  will  be  read  and  discussed.  The 
works  to  be  inspected  are:  — 1.  Manure  works, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Alderman  Taylor’ 
chairman  of  the  Health  Committee;  2,"^ gas 
works,  under  tho  leadership  of  Mr.  T.  B.’Ball 
and  a paper  will  be  read  on  the  “St.  John’s 
Purifying  Apparatus,  and  the  Xew  Works  for 
the  Manufacture  of  Residual  Products  and  the 
Distillation  of  Tar”  ; 3,  the  Rochdale  tramways 
in  process  of  laying : description  by  Mr.  R. 
Vawser,  C.E.;  and  4,  the  timber-cutting  works 
of  Messrs.  T.  Robinson  & Sons  (Limited). 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

n.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  performed  what 
was  stated  to  be  her  first  public  act  by  distri- 
buting the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  of 
this  school  on  Saturday  afternoou  in  the  theatre 
of  tho  University  of  London,  Burlington-gar- 
dens.  Regent-street.  The  Eight  Hon.  A.  J. 
Mundella,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
presided. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  hon. 
sec.,  through  ill-health,  the  Rev.  Sir  ^milius 
Bayley  read  a statement  detailing  the  work  of 
the  school.  In  the  course  of  it  it  was  said, — 

“As  regards  farmer  students,  the  committee  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  the  advantage  of  Schools  of 
Art  being  brought  into  closer  counexion  with  the 
various  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  is  becoming 
more  generally  recognised.  There  are  already  at 
work  technical  classes  for  wood-engraving  in  the 
Kennington  Park-road,  for  wood-carving  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  besides  many  others  as  private  adven- 
tures. The  committee  hope  that  every  year  many 
more  such  classes  will  be  opened,  so  that  students 
duly  qualified  may,  on  quitting  the  Schools  of  Art, 
attach  themselves  to  such  technical  schools  as  will 
best  enable  them  to  acquire  the  necessary  know- 
ledge for  the  special  manufacture  they  design  to 
work  for,  instead  of  being  left  entirely  to  their 
owu  resources,  aud  sometimes  unable  to  surmount 
the  various  obstacles  they  have  to  encounter.  Not- 
withstanding those  difficulties,  the  committee  are 
happy  to  learn  that  some  of  their  former  students 
have  more  commissions  in  porcelain  painting,  de- 
signing for  Christmas  cards,  fan-painting,  and  other 
oniameutal  work,  than  they  can  personally  accom- 
plish, whilst  others  succeed  so  well  in  private 
teaching  that  they  generously  relinquish  some 
portion  for  the  benefit  of  their-  less  fortunate  sisters 
in  art. 

This  school  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  iu  pos- 
sessing the  great  advantage  of  the  kindly  personal 
interest  taken  in  it  by  her  Majesty. 

The  Queen,  by  becoming  its  special  patron  twenty- 
three  yeai-s  ago,  enabled  it  to  surmount  the  many 
difficulties  which  then  threatened  its  existence,  and 
ever  since  that  period  her  Majesty  has  graciously 
continued  her  valuable  encouragement  by  founding 
a Scholarship,  now  happily  raised  to  the  value  ot 
601.  per  annum  ; by  a special  Gold  Medal,  annually 
given ; by  allowing  a selection  from  the  works  of 
the  successful  competitors  for  these  honours  to  be 
annually  forwarded  for  her  inspection,  and  her 
approbation  has  frequently  been  marked  by  her 
purchasing  one  or  more  of  the  works  submitted,  an 
honour  which  this  year  has  again  been  conferred. 
Such  patronage  is  highly  appreciated  by  your 
committee,  as  it  has  ever  proved  to  be  a prime 
incentive  to  tho  students  to  achieve  honour  by 
striving  to  excel. 

It  is  a notable  and  highly  creditable  fact  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  our  staff  of  teachers  has, 
without  intermission,  been  connected  with  the 
school  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  adopted  and  so 
ably  conducted  by  Miss  Ganu  anil  her  assistants. 
Miss  Wilson,  Miss  de  la  Belinaye,  Miss  Pocock,  and 
Mrs.  Overton,  will  be  found  in  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  prizes  obtained  by  the  students.  Neither 
should  it  ho  forgotten  that  all  this  good  and  useful 
work  is  achieved  by  females,  who  are  taught  by 
females,  all  of  whom  have  acquired  iheir  capacity  for 
teaching  in  the  school  of  which  they  are  now  the 
accomplished  and  successful  instructors.’’ 

Mr.  Mundella  then  addressed  the  assembly. 
He  said  he  could  have  wished  that  her  Royal 
Highness  had  done  so  instead  of  himself;  for 
he  was  quite  sui-o  that  one  who  was  herself 
known  in  art,  and  whose  family  contained  so 
many  distinguished  artists  and  persons  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  encouragement  of  art, 
would  have  instructed  them  much  better  in 
matters  of  art  than  they  would  be  by  anything 
be  could  say.  Ho  must  congratulate  the 
managers,  teachers,  and  students  of  that  school 
that  the  first  public  act  of  her  Royal  Highness 
was  to  distribute  the  prizes  in  connexion  with 
it.  That  fact  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
all  the  female  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
country ; and  he  was  sure  that  the  prizes 
awarded  that  day  derived  additional  value  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  come  from  the  baud  of 
her  Royal  Highness.  The  history  of  that  school 
was  ideutitied,  aud  ho  thought  co-iucident,  with 
the  history  of  the  Art  Department  with  which 
ho  was  associated  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Council.  It  was  not  till  1842  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  a grant  of  1,500/.  a year  for  the 
establishment  of  certain  schools  of  design  con- 
trolled from  Somerset  House,  aud  for  some 
years  that  school  received  500/.  out  of  that 
grant.  It  was  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  that  art  received  its  first  great  im- 
pulse in  this  century.  Theii-  industrial  pro- 
ducts  at  that  time  were  such  that,  as  ho 
had  often  remarked,  they  might  very  well 
fill  a chamber  of  horrors;  and  if  they  could 


only  see  them  that  day  they  would  form 
an  instructive  illustration  of  the  progress  which 
had  taken  place  since.  The  industrial  art  of 
this  country  owed  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
tho  wisdom,  foresight,  and  culture  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  on  account  of  the  impulse  which 
they  gave  to  it.  That  school  stood  fourth  in 
the  list  of  those  which  had  been  most  successful 
in  the  national  competitions.  Tho  three  in  i 
advance  of  it  were  the  Art  Training  School  at  r 
South  Kensington;  the  great  school  at  Lambeth  | ; 
which  bad  done  so  much  for  art  as  applied  to  | 
pottery,  and  had  created  a new  industry  and  a j 
new  employment  in  tho  district ; aud  the  school  j 
in  the  town  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  | 
connected,  which  had  derived  incalculable  benefit  * 
from  it,  the  lace  of  Nottingham  holding  the  first,:} 
position  among  the  machine-made  lace  of  the 
whole  world,  mainly  through  its  having  main-  . 
tained  a good  school  of  art.  He  was  very  glad  .J 
to  find  that  so  much  of  tho  work  done  at  the  • 
school  in  Queen-square  belonged  to  industrial  ,t 
and  decorative  art ; and  when  he  saw  the  ; 
students  come  forward  to  receive  prizes  for 
their  success  in  fan-painting,  laco-dosigning,  , 
designs  for  wall-papers,  the  painting  of  tiles,' 
dessert  services,  china,  and  pottery,  and  other 
things,  he  recognised  the  enormous  value  of  1 
that  school  to  the  students  who  attended  it,  ’ 
and  the  great  success  which  had  attended  ) 
the  labours  of  Miss  Gann  and  her  able  staff,  i 
After  all,  the  real  object  of  the  Government  i 
grants  was  to  encourage  industrial  art,  not  i 
pictorial  art.  No  doubt,  success  in  the  one  ^ 
led  to  success  in  the  other,  tho  most  suecess-Jr 
fill  artists  in  the  world  having  been  originally  y 
industrial  artists.  He  said  this  to  encourage  ft 
those  who  had  turned  their  attention  in  theft 
direction  of  industrial  art.  They  must  not  ] 
think  that  industrial  art  was  a lower  or  meaner 
grade  of  art  than  pictorial.  The  greatest  men  x 
of  tho  Italian  Renaissance, — men  whose  names 
would  live  for  ever,— had  not  been  ashamed  of  < 
designs  for  the  decoration  of  objects  of  doniesfeio  i 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  From  Orcagna  dowu  t 
to  the  latest  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  : 
almost  everything  domestic,  from  the  painting  \ 
of  a plate  to  the  designing  of  a fire-place,  had  i 
been  the  work  of  great  artists.  Nor  need  he  i 
remind  that  assembly  that  some  of  the  most  i 
distinguished  artists  of  the  last  century,  who  : 
made  our  manufactures  famous,  devoted  their  i 
attention  to  industrial  art,  and  that  Flaxman,  i 
by  applying  hia  art  to  Wedgwood’s  beautiful 
manufactures,  made  them  immortal.  Industrial  . 
art  was  of  great  value,  too,  as  opening  up  a i 
larger  field  of  employment  for  women.  He  was  f 
afraid  that  they  were  only  at  the  beginning  of  i 
that  question  in  this  country.  In  France, — in  ) 
Paris  especially, — thousands,  perhaps  he  would  i 
not  he  wrong  if  he  said  tens  of  thousand.s,  of  i 
women  were  engaged  in  industrial  art.  so  vital  fl 
was  that  branch  of  art  as  the  means  of  enabling  i 
Franco  to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  her  special  1 
industries.  Ho  held  in  his  hand  an  .'innounce-  - 
ment  of  a free  school  of  design  in  Paris,  similar  r 
to  those  which  were  to  be  found  in  every 
ayTondissement,  and  ho  mentioned  it  to  on-  -; 
courage  the  Goldsmiths’  and  other  City  Com*  - 
panies  who  had  done  so  much  for  technical  li 
education  to  contmue  to  discharge  tbat  important  ti 
function.  He  found  from  the  paper  to  which  i| 
ho  alluded  that  iu  that  new  school  of  design  for  .-I 
young  persons  everything  was  gratuitous;  ; 
while  tho  teaching  included  designs  from  the  ; 
figure,  painting  in  porcelain,  lithography,  wood*  • 
engraving,  &c.  Such  things  were  taught  to  ) 
thousands  of  young  people  at  the  expense  of  t 
the  Municipality  of  Paris;  aud  although  he  ; 
could  hardly  expect  tbat  the  Municipality  of  f 
London, — even  the  new  Municipality  which  the  ) 
Homo  Secretary  hoped  to  create, — would  de-  -i 
vote  any  iiortion  of  the  municipal  taxes  to  art  ;| 
training,  yet  lie  did  hope  that  those  great  :j 
companies  which  had  existed  for  many  '| 
centuries,  and  which  luad  such  an  important  ;i 
connexion  with  our  great  industries,  would  l( 
be  stimulated  when  they  saw  what  was  being  ;i 
done  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  ,! 
in  Austria,  and  throughout  the  Continent,  to  ): 
enconrage  art  more  than  they  had  done  in  their  i 
owncountry.  Inconclusion,therighthon. gentle-  -I 
man  said  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  that  i 
many  good  teachers  of  art  had  been  trained  in  \\ 
that  school. 

Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  Director  for  Art  at  - 
South  Keusington,  in  addressing  the  students,  ,i 
said, — When  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Mundella  a 
should  come  here  to-day,  I went  to  see  Miss  i 
Gann’s  school  for  the  first  time,  and  I was  able  :i 
to  report  to  him  that  I found  it  quite  full  of  stu  i 
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! dents  working  with  a good  spirit ; that  tho 
' arrangcmeJits  for  the  economy  of  space  and 
i light  were  excellent  j and  that  the  school  was, 

, in  its  way,  doing  very  well.  This  school  is,  I 
! believe,  a feeder  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
I many  of  the  students  aim  at  being  painters  of 
I pictures.  With  them  I need  not  concern  myself 
i much.  We  in  the  Department  have  rather  to 
I do  with  such  as  turn  their  attention  to  dcco- 
I rativo  or  industrial  art ; for  the  painting  of 
I pictures  is  accidental,  and  not  essential  to  our 
I system.  There  are,  I believe,  more  thau  enough 
I painters  ,of  pictures,  cr,  at  any  rate,  there  will 
I bo  more  than  enough  in  a few  yeara,  unless 
I there  should  be  some  sudden  check  to  the  in- 
1 crease.  Even  the  cleverest  among  you  will  be 
1 none  the  woi'Se  as  artists  for  giving  some  of 
! your  time  and  attention  to  the  design  and  exe- 
( cution  of  decorative  art.  The  gi’catest  of  the 
1 Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissauco  were  ready  to 
I turn  tboir  hands  to  any  kind  of  decoration,  and 
I could  give  you  some  notable  instances  of  dis- 
( tinguishod  English  artists  of  our  day  who  have 
; done  the  same.  I have  not  seen  eiiongh  of 
I such  schools  as  yours  to  be  able  to  form  any 
j opinion  as  to  the  beat  means  of  stimulatiug 
I tho  students  iu  tho  direction  of  industrial  or 
; decorative  art ; indeed,  I have  not  seen  any 
t school  like  ^Miss  Gann’s  iu  England.  You  all 
! kuow  th.at  in  the  ordiuaiy  schools  of  art  open 
I to  both  Roxea  throughout  tho  country  the 
( morning  classes  are  mostly  made  up  of 
f girls  who  generally  learn  to  paint  flowers 
I or  landscapes  iu  an  amatenrish  sort  of 
I fashion.  Sometimes,  however,  amateurs  are 
1 very  much  iu  earnest.  I visited  tho  Edin- 
burgh school  last  March,  and  found  a room  full 
of  young  ladies,  who  had  come  through  driving 
Buow  ajul  raiu,  to  work  from  eight  to  teu  in  the 
morning.  At  Glasgow  I was  told  that  during 
\ the  winter  a class  of  girls,  apprentices,  I believe, 

I attended  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning, 
i and  worked  by  gaslight.  Now,  these  girls 
I were  certainly  very  much  in  earnest,  and  if 
I their  euorgy  could  bo  turned  into  a proper 
I channel  much  good  should  result  to  everybody. 

' I may  as  well  mention  the  iuteresting  fact  that 
' in  Edinburgh  there  is,  or  was,  a dealer  in  de- 
I signs  of  all  kinds, — a middle-man  between  the 
I manufacturer  and  the  designer.  I am  not  aware 
' that  any  such  trade  is  carried  on  in  London,  but 
it  exists  extensively  aud  flourishes  iu  Paris.  It 
' seems  to  me  of  the  first  importance  that  any 
outlets  of  tliis  kind  for  the  work  of  our  students 
' should  be  make  known  as  widely  as  possible. 
Miss  Gann  tells  nio  that  many  of  her  students, — 
most  of  them,  I think, — come  to  work  with  the 
very  serious  pui’pose  of  qualifying  themselves 
to  earn  a living,  aud  I am  sure  that  every  one, 
both  in  tho  Dex^artment  and  outside  it,  froifi  the 
' gracious  lady  who  has  so  kindly  come  here  to- 
day, downwards,  would  wish  to  help  them  iu 
' this  most  laudable  endeavour.  For  myself,  I 
may  say  that  I have  not  neglected  any  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information  onthis  subiect, 
and  I hope  I may  tee  my  way  in  time  to  some 
means  of  bringing  the  ijroducer  of  designs  aud 
the  cousumer  or  dealer  into  closer  contact. 
I have  seen  some  fans  done  in  the  school,  aud 
Sir  Philip  Owen  tells  me  that  many  of  you  do 
lithography  and  wood  - engraving,  aud  that 
designs  of  Christmas  cards  are  produced  by  you 
in  large  numbers.  All  this  work,  if  done  well 
and  in  the  true  artist -spirit,  is  good  for  you,  aud 
will,  pK-*rhaps,  by-and-by  enable  you  to  paint 
pictures  if  you  wish  it,  and  have  tho  talent  to 
paint  good  ones.  I should  like  to  see  somo 
short  course  of  Architecture  made  compulsory 
in  our  schools.  Through  it  you  would  more 
easily  get  at  the  first  ijrinciples  of  decoration, 
for  all  the  decorative  arts  depend  on  architec- 
ture. I do  not  know  that  any  such  course  is 
insisted  on  in  the  art  schools  for  girls  I have 
seen  iu  France  and  Germany.  But  this  teaching 
of  aj'chitecturo  to  girls  even  as  part  of  general 
education  is  uot  altogether  new  in  England,  for 
in  looking  over  somo  old  drawings  done  about 
forty  years  ago  in  an  ordinary  ladies  school  as 
part  of  the  general  education  by  ono  of  my 
sisters,  for  the  most  part  useless  pencil 
landscax^es  from  Hat  examples,  I came  upon 
a set  of  carefuUy-tiufced  drawings  of  tho  archi- 
tectural order’s,  with  descriptions  iu  writing  on 
the  margin.  At  the  Industrial  Art  School 
(Kunstgewerbe  Schule) , of  Munich,  au  admirably 
managed  place,  on  inquiring  if  young  men  who 
were  about  to  become  x>ainters  of  pictures  were 
admitted,  we  were  told  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  through  an  architectural  course, 
and  when  this  rule  was  not  deterrent  it  was 
thought  right  to  admit  the  candidate,  as 


he  became  through  this  architectural  course  in 
some  manner  qualified  as  a decorative  artist. 
I will  now  tell  you  briefly  what  we  saw  at  the 
girls’  schools  we  visited  last  year,  when  I went 
with  Mr.  Bowler  to  visit  and  report  on  the 
industrial  art  schools  iu  France  and  Germany. 
One  afternoon  while  in  Paris  we  visited  a 
drawing-school  for  girls  in  the  Rue  do  Seine. 
This  school  was  founded  iu  1802,  and  was  for 
somo  time  under  the  direction  of  Mademoiselle 
Rosa  Bonheur.  The  teaching  is  free,  and 
students  are  admitted  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five.  It  is  kept  up  by  the  State.  There  were 
1-10  girls  jjresent  at  that  time,  and  338  inscribed 
in  the  books.  The  hours  of  attendance  ai’O 
from  ten  to  three.  All  the  students  sat  rather 
closely  packed  in  one  low  room,  lighted  from 
the  roof,  which  was  in  ridges.  Although  they 
wore  rather  close  together,  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  teachers  to  move  about  among  them, 
they  had  room  enough  for  their  work,  aud  each 
had  a good  view  of  the  e.xamples  she  was  copy- 
ing. We  saw  them  drawing  from  four  x>lants 
aud  four  casts,  ranged  alternately  on  the  same 
line.  The  iHant  at  the  end  where  the  beginners 
were  working  was  simxfie  iu  its  forms,  while  tho 
succeeding  one  was  more  comifiex  aud  difficult 
to  cli’aw.  So  with  tho  casts,  which  ranged  from 
simple  geometrical  reliefs  to  tho  Psyche 
(Naples).  We  saw  some  still-life  paintings 
whicli  were  pretty  good,  and  a great  number  of 
coloured  designs  which  were  excellent.  Their 
best  had  been  done  in  a competition,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  average  attendance  of  the 
girls  who  had  done  the  best  designs  (for  a cui)) 
was  four  years.  We  were  told  that  the  good 
designs  were  easily  disxjosed  of  to  manufac- 
turers, but  did  not  learn  how  this  was  done. 
On  another  day  we  went  to  inspect  a girls’ 
drawing  school  in  tho  Rue  du  Vieux  Columbier 
kept  by  Madame  Tboret,  called  “ une  ecole 
libro.”  It  receives  from  the  Paris  Municipality 
a subvention  of  3,000  fr.  annually,  as  well  as 
tho  rent  of  the  rooms,  the  coat  of  gas,  and  of  a 
porter.  For  these  considerations  the  school  is 
bound  to  take  twenty-five  free  students  three 
days  a week;  actually  there  were  fifty-five  such 
students.  Drawing  only  is  taught  on  tho  days 
due  to  tho  State.  There  are  lectures  iu  per- 
spective and  anatomy  ; ICO  girls  on  the  books, 
128  present.  On  the  days  not  due  to  the 
State  painting  is  taught.  In  Gern^any 
we  saw  only  one  school  of  industrial  art 
for  girls, — that  at  Munich.  Tho  brief  note 
I made  of  it  is  not  very  favourable ; but  the 
works  exhibited  by  tho  school  at  the  Nurem- 
berg Exhibition  were  not  only  well  executed,  bnt 
in  some  iustances  showed  an  amount  of  artistic 
feeling  which  was  wanting  in  the  work  of  the 
men  iu  the  same  school.  In  conclusion,  I would 
ask  you  not  to  be  disheartened  by  anything  I 
have  said,  for  I have  felt  bound,  from  a sense 
of  responsibility,  to  take  tho  low  ground  of 
utility  and  expediency.  Youare  clever  enough, 
and  if  you  will  only  be  patient  and  industrious 
while  submitting  to  discipline,  and  studying  fine 
examples,  you  will  produce  good  work  which 
will  be  a source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  you, 
and  probably  of  profit. 

Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  said  he  regarded  it  as  a 
groat  privilege  to  bo  allowed  to  speak  on  that 
occasion  in  favour  of  tho  Female  School  of  Art, 
with  which  ho  liad  been  connected  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  One  of  tho  strongest  claims 
of  tlie  school  to  the  supxjort  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  x^ublic  was  that  it  was  doing  a great 
deal  in  the  way  of  opening  up  fields  of  employ- 
ment for  women,  and  that  was  a cause  which 
was  emiuently  worthy  of  syrtrpathy  and  help. 
Some  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  x^upils  of  the 
Female  school  of  Art  had  lived  to  become 
honoured  teachers  in  that  and  other  schools  of 
art,  and  there  were  many  young  women  who 
were  now  earning  an  honourable  and  com- 
fortable livelihood  through  the  exercise  of 
talents  which  they  had  acquired  largely  through 
the  art-training  given  to  them  in  that  school. 
And  they  were  really  ouly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  what  could  be  done  in  the  tame 
direction  if  only  they  could  receive  a helping 
band.  There  were  abundant  opx>ortunities  for 
young  women  who  had  been  educated  in  art 
principles  and  processes  to  turn  then’  powers  to 
good  account,  both  for  themselves  and  for  tho 
public.  As  an  instance  of  wbat  might  be  done 
in  one  direction,  the  speaker  mentioned  wbat 
had  been  done  at  Lambeth,  where,  through  the 
work  of  the  students  of  the  local  school  of  art, 
a new  industry  bad,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
been  founded  by  the  production  of  artistic 


pottery, — known  and  admired  all  tlie  world  over 
as  “ Doulton  ware.”  That  uew  art-industry, 
employing  a large  number  of  young  women, 
was  mainly  tho  outcome  of  the  teaching 
of  the  former  able  master  of  tho  Lambeth 
School  of  Art, — Mr.  Sparkes,  now  the  principal 
of  the  Art  Training  School  at  South  Ken- 
sington. In  another  direction  he  hoped  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Female  School  of  Art 
would,  in  a few  years,  result  iu  the  emxfioymenc 
of  young  women  in  largo  numbers  in  connexion 
with  chi'omo-lithography,  whero  artistic  know- 
ledge was  of  great  importance  to  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  even  the  mechanical  operations 
connected  with  tho  xn’0ce.ss.  There  were  now 
many  workmen  earning  or  51.  a week  in 
doing  work  of  this  kind,  which  young  women 
trained  in  tJio  Female  School  of  Art  would  be 
quite  competent  to  perform.  At  present  we 
were  forced  to  go  to  Germany  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a great  deal  of  work  of  that  kind.  These 
and  many  other  circumstances  augured  well  for 
the  employment  of  young  women  in  the  future. 
Only  a short  time  ago  he  was  iu  the  oflico  of  a 
Dumbarton  sbii)-builder,  who  was  employing 
youug  ladies  in  making  drawings  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  interiors  of  his  ships.  There  was 
also  plenty  of  scope  for  the  employment,  in  our 
large  silk-mercers'  establishments,  of  young 
women  who  had  received  artistic  training,  and 
who  would  be  thereby  qualified  to  advise  ladies 
how  to  dress  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with 
due  regard  to  complexion,  figure,  &c.  Sir 
Philip  Owen  concluded  by  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  tho  president,  vice-president,  and 
senate  of  the  Univei’sitv  for  the  use  of  the 
hall. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  moving  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Princess  for  distributing  the 
prizes,  said  the  students  felt  rewarded  and  the 
teachers  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  one 
who  was  an  artist  in  the  sense  that  she  was  a 
lover  of  art.  In  tho  attendance  of  her  Royal 
Highness  they  recognised  tho  continued  inte- 
rest of  the  Queen  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
school. 

Tho  Rev.  Sir  jE.  Bailey  seconded  the  motion, 
aud  expressed  the  belief  that  but  for  the  Royal 
patronage  they  had  received,  the  school  would 
never  have  been  in  existence  at  this  time. 

Tho  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  CHURCH  AT  KEW. 

" I anj  his  Highness’  dog  al  Kow  : 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  yon?  " 

Some  alterations  are  about  to  be  made  iu  Kew 
parish  church.  It  is  proposed  to  tiike  down  the 
royal  mausoleum  and  rebuild  it  f-n-ther  east- 
wards, so  as  to  allow  the  addition  to  the  church 
of  anew  chancel  and  sacrarium.  At  the  same  time 
a northern  transept  and  a southern  porch  will 
be  erected.  Those  works  are  estimated  to  cost 
5,000L,  the  greater  portion  of  v.’hieh  is  already 
subscribed,  the  contributors  including  her 
Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  and  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  Kew,  so  long  associated 
with  the  domestic  lives  of  Kiug  George  III.  and 
his  family,  would  aj^pear  to  have  been  an  early- 
aspirant  for  fame.  In  a roll,  temp.  Henry  VII.. 
it  occurs  by  the  name  of  Kay-JTough.  Of 
doubtful  derivation,  this  may  bo  taken  to  meui; 
tho  park  or  clearing  by  tho  quay.*  About  12<.f 
years  ago  it  was  made  a distinct  parisli,  and  is 
at  present  united  with  Petersham,  tho  living 
being  in  the  gift  of  tho  Crown.  Tho  palace 
was  a favourite  resideuce  of  Kiug  Geoi’ge  III. 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  of  whom  the  latter  died 
here  in  the  year  1818.  The  king  is  said  to  have 
taken  au  insuperable  dislike  to  Hampton  Court, 
where,  when  a youth,  he  had  on  one  occasion 
received  a blow  from  his  grandfather.-?  Kew 
House,  originally  a seat  of  the  Capcls.  w.as 
inhabited  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (for 
tho  collar  of  whose  dog  Pope  adapted  the  motto 
which  is  quoted  above),  aud  subsequently  by 
his  widow,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gothu.  King 
George  III.  lived  here  with  the  brothers  Willis, 

theQuakerdoctors,daring  his  first  illness  ; it  was 
pulled  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
That  sovereign  kept  a flock  of  merino  .sheep  in  tho 
park,  now  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  made  cot>' 


* Cnf.  Haw  (Geman  sehaw),  a plaue  where  the  tn-.  i 
have  been  hewn,  equiTaleut  to  field,  English a fore  i 
clearing;  and  the  English  hay  oi  haiijk  (German  hagen), 
a place  Burrounded  by  a hedge,  a park. 

t See  the  .BmWer.vol.  sliii.,  p.  801  (Dec.  23,  1882),— 
“Hampton  Court.” 
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sidorable  additions  to  tlie  foreign  plants  collected 
by  hia  mother,  who,  in  17t>0,  had  established  the 
Botanical  Garden.  Hither,  too,  were  brought  the 
follections  of  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  At  the  death  of  King  George  III.  the 
garden  fell  into  neglect,  but  was  made  a national 
institution  in  1840,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
father  of  the  present  director.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  garden  has  also  been  enlarged 
from  eleven  to  about  seventy-five  acres,  extend- 
ing into  Richmond  parish.  Some  of  our  elder 
readers  will  recollect  that  the  garden  wall  along 
the  road  to  Richmond  had,  for  a considerable 
length,  been  decorated  mth  white  chalk  draw- 
ings, well  and  boldly  delineated,  of  men-of-war 
and  other  vessels, — the  pastime,  it  is  said,  of  an 
old  pensioner  who  had  played  his  part  in  our 
naval  victories.  A single  spar  of  pine,  159  ft. 
above  ground,  from  British  Columbia,  forms  a 
flag-staff  by  the  entrance  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds  from  the  gardens.  From  the  pagoda, 
which  stands  in  the  former,  the  public  were 
excluded  when  their  detestable  trick  of  cutting 
names  on  the  walls  became  too  great  a nuisance 
and  disflguremeut  to  be  tolerated.  The  house 
of  Ernest,  Gukc  of  Cumberland,  was  on  the 
southern  side  of  Kew  Green.  The  organ  of  the 
church,  said  to  be  Handel’s,  formerly  belonged 
to  King  George  III.,  and  is  that  upon  which  he 
would  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  affliction  under 
which  he  suffered.  In  the  churchyard  are  the 
graves  of  Zoffany,  and  of  him  who  in  portrait- 
painting has  rivalled,  if  iudeed  he  did  not  occa- 
.sionally  excel,  his  great  contemporary  Reynolds, 
and  of  his  friend  Kirby,  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Trimmer’s  father.  In  the  mausoleum  lie  the  re- 
mains of,  amongst  others,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  church  itself  was  built  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  no  con- 
temptible example  of  the  briclnvork  of  that  day. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE;  AND  AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS 
RELATING  THERETO.* 

The  history  of  what  is  generally- known  as 
the  “ smoke  nuisance,”  extends  over  more  than 
COO  years. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  the  “ smoke 
nuisance,”  that  I have  been  able  to  find,  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Dunstable,  and  is 
to  the  effect  that  Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of 
Henry  III.,  had  to  leave  that  town  and  go  to 
Tutbnry  Castle  on  account  of  the  smoke  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  sea  coal  (as  the  mineral  was  then 
called),  being  so  objectionable  to  the  royal 
lady.  This  was  in  1257.  Two  years  later  we 
have  the  first  recognition  by  public  authority 
of  coal-mining,  when  a charter  was  granted  by 
the  king  to  the  freemen  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  permitting  them  to  dig  coal ; but  in  1306 
the  outcry  against  its  use  became  so  great,  by 
reason  of  the  objectionable  smoko  produced 
when  burning  it,  that  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment presented  a petition  against  the  burning 
of  coal  to  Edward  I.,  who  in  consequence  issued 
a proclamation  forbidding  its  use,  and  authorised 
the  destruction  of  the  furnaces  of  all  those  who 
should  afterwards  persist  in  their  evil  ways. 
But  the  scarcity  of  fuel  became  in  time  so 
great  that,  notwithstanding  the  objections  raised 
against  this  fuel,  the  people  were  forced  to 
burn  it.  Early  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  forbidding  the 
use  of  coal  in  London  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  lost  the  health  of  the  members  of 
the  two  honses  should  be  injured  by  the  smoke. 
From  this  time  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  publicly,  excepting  the  passing  of  an  Act 
m 1010,  prohibiting  the  burning  of  “ Ling  Heath 

Heather,  Furres,  Gorse,  Turffe,  Femes,  &c.,  on 
account  of  the  Smoke,  and  danger  arising  there- 
from^'  until  1810,  wlien  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  “to 
inquire  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  to  compel 
persons  using  steam-engines  and  furnaces  in 
their  different  works,  to  erect  them  in  a manner 
less  prejudicial  to  public  health  and  public- 
comfort  ; and  to  report  their  observations  there- 
upon to  the  House.”  After  examining  seven 
persons  (which  number  was  made  up  of  two 
doctors,  one  bricklayer,  one  furnace-builder’s 
assistant,  one  civil  engineer,  and  one  surveyor 
of  “ defects  of  buildings,  such  as  the  chimneys, 
drams,  &c.”),  the  committee  reported,  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  form  any  ultimate 
decision  as  to  the  precise  object  of  their  inquiry 


A paper  reaa  betore  tlie  Society  of  Civil  and  Mo. 
cal  Engineers,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  G.  Brewster.  Meml 
Council. 


owing  to  want  of  time  ; but  confidently  hoped 
“ that  the  nuisance  so  universally  and  so  justly 
complained  of,  may  at  least  be  considerably 
diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed.”  The 
following  year  (1820)  the  same  Select  Com- 
mittee was  again  appointed  ; they  called  before 
them  altogether  fifteen  witnesses,  and  sent  in 
a report  that  was  shorter  even  than  the  previous 
one,  and  merely  referred  the  House  to  the 
minutes  of  evidence.  The  next  year,  viz.,  1821, 
an  Act  was  passed  for  “ giving  greater  Facility 
in  the  Prosecution  and  Abatement  of  Nuisances, 
arising  from  Furnaces  used,  and  in  the  working 
of  Steam-Engines”  (1  and  2 George  IV.,  cap. 
41).  This. Act  is  generally  known  as  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  and  by  it  the  courts  are 
given  power  to  award  costs  to  prosecutors  iu 
smoke-nuisance  cases.  Nothing  more  was  done 
by  Parliament  till  1843,  when  another  Select 
Committee  was  formed  to  “inquire  into  the 
means,  and  the  expediency  of  preventing  the 
nuisance  of  smoke  arising  from  fires,  or 
furnaces,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report 
their  opinion,  together  with  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  House.” 
This  was  a thorough  inquiry  into  the  question ; 
the  committee  having  before  them  the  best 
scientific  authorities  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  arrived  still  hold  good  at 
the  present  time.  These  conclusions  were 
“ that  smoke,  which  is  the  result  of  imperfect 
combustion,  may  in  all  cases  be  much  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  prevented,”  and  that  imperfect 
combustion  arises  from  a deficiency  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  to  mix  with,  and  act  on,  the 
inflammable  matter  at  a proper  temperature, 
and  under  circumstances  which  must  ensure 
its  effective  operation;  that  is,  admission  of  air, 
properly  regulated,  is  the  great,  if  not  the  only 
principle  of  preventing  smoke,  which  is  gener- 
ally applicable,  and  that  all  inventions  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke  (except  where  the  smoke 
has  been  separated  mechanically  by  an  artificial 
shower  of  water,  produced  in  a flue  constructed 
for  the  purpose)  are  only  various  applications 
in  different  forms  of  this  general  principle ; 
even  the  flow  of  a jet  of  steam,  which  has  been 
applied  by  some  persons  to  prevent  smoke  in 
furnaces,  being  merely  a modification  of  this 
general  principle,  as,  though  steam  may  modify 
combustion,  air  must  necessarily  How  in  with 
it,  otherwise  the  combustion  in  the  furnace  is 
arrested,”  and  that  if  the  admission  of  air  to  a 
furnace  is  properly  regulated  a saving  of  fuel 
is  effected.  'The  committee  also  stated  that 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  and  of  coke,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  smoke  were  well  known  ; 
aud  they  finally  recommended  that  a BUI 
should  bo  brought  into  Parliament  in  the 
ensiling  session  to  prohibit  the  production  of 
smoke  from  furnaces.  Bills  were  brought  in  in 
1844,  1845,  and  1840,  and  then  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  strong  opposition  they  received. 
A fourth  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  “ expediency  of  preventing  the  nuisance  of 
smoke”;  and  the  chief  results  at  which  they 
arrived, — after  hearing  evidence  of  a second 
rate  quality, — were,  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  an  Act  beyond  the 
furnaces  used  for  the  generation  of  steam,  that 
in  the  provisions  for  this  purpose,  the  offence 
will  be  best  described  as  being  “ The  issue  of 
Opaque  Smoko.”  The  committee  sent  in  their 
report  on  the  9bh  of  May ; but  tbo  same  com- 
mittee was  revived  on  the  7th  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  what  would 
be  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill,  that  was  then  before  the  House,  on  the 
manufacturers  of  iron,  and  copper,  coal  works 
and  distilleries ; and  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  include 
these  under  the  operations  of  the  Act.  In 
August,  also  of  the  same  year,  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  gave  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Thomas 
De  La  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  to  institute 
inquiries, into  the  question  of  smoke  prohibition  ; 
but  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  working  of 
the  Local  Acts  that  were  already  in  existence. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  made  by  these  two 
gentlemen  was  a short  report  to  the  effect,  that 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
smoke  without  destroying  important  industries 
in  the  case  of  large  works,  aud  the  utter  im- 
possibility to  deal  with  the  fire-grates  of  private 
houses.  The  only  thing  that  might  be  done 
was  to  inflict  a penalty  on  those  who  made 
smoke  in  heating  the  boilers  of  steam-engines, 
as  by  proper  furnaces,  and  due  attention,  the 
creation  of  smoke  could  be  avoided ; but  even 
in  this  case  great  care  would  have  to  be  used, 
for  in  some  instances  the  alterations  or  additions 


necessary  to  effect  tho  desired  end  (such  as  the 
rebuilding  of  chimney-sbafts,  on  account  of 
insufficiency  of  draught,  and  the  re-setting  of 
boilers)  might  be  so  great, — especially  in  the 
case  of  small  manufacturers,- -as  to  amount  to 
a very  heavy  fine,  or  even  ruin.  The  outcome 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  working  of  Local  Acts, 
having  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  smoke, 
was,  that  the  Acts  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  “From  legal  difficulties  in  procuring  a 
conviction  under  the  present  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  the  smoke  clauses.” 

2.  “ From  inefficient  supervision  aud  want  of 
compulsory  powers  to  make  the  execution  of  the 
Acts  imperative.” 

3.  “ From  want  of  adjustment  in  the  amount 
of  penalties,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  so  small 
as  to  be  practicably  useless;  in  others,  so  large, 
and  accompanied  with  so  much  expense  in 
obtaining  the  conviction,  as  also  to  be  in- 
efficient.” 

The  Act  of  10  and  11  Victoria,  cap.  34,  entitled 
“An  Act  for  Consolidating  in  one  Act  certain 
Provisions  usually  contained  in  Acts  for  Paving, 
Draining,  Cleansing,  Lighting,  and  Improving 
Towns,”  dated  21st  of  June,  1847,  was  the  next 
step  taken,  as  provision  was  made,'  by  some  of 
its  sections,  for  dealing  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  but  not  successfully.  In  the  year  1853 
an  Act  was  passed  for  the  Metropolis,  entitled 
“ An  Act  to  abate  the  Nuisance  arising  from 
the  Smoke  of  Furnaces  in  the  Metropolis,  aud 
from  Steam  Vessels  above  London  Bridge.” 
This  Act  applied  to  the  works  of  all  manu- 
factures, excepting  those  of  glass  aud  pottery, 
and  it  was  to  be  put  in  operation  by  the  police.  ■ 
The  General  Board  of  Health  iu  1854  sent  in  to  i 
H.M.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  a ; 
digest  of  information  with  regard  to  the  opera-  . 
tiou  of  inventions  for  the  consumption  of  smoke ; 
elicited  from  among  those  who  had  used  such  I 
inventions  for  the  above  puqioses,  by  inquiries 
of  tho  Board.  This  inquiry  needs  no  comment, 
as  it  was  merely  a collection  of  patent  schemes. : 
In  1856  a second  Act  was  passed,  “ To  amend 
the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis)  , 
Act,  1853.”  This  amendment  consisted  in 
extending  the  operations  of  the  1853  Act  to  the 
furnaces  of  public  baths  aud  washhouses,  and 
in  providing  that  no  proceedings  should  bo  > 
taken  against  other  nuisances  besides  smoke,  by  ■ 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State,  unless : 
the  local  authorities  should  fail  to  proceed- 
actively  and  impartially  in  noticing  and. 
suppressing  such  nuisances.* 

A State  paper  was  published  iu  1866,  con- 1 
taining  the  replies  to  a circular  letter  sent  to : 
the  mayors  aud  other  local  authorities  of  somei 
of  tho  large  towns,  asking  for  information  oai 
the  subject  of  tho  law  in  force  in  such  towns : 
with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  smoke. 

All  town  authorities  have  power  to  take< 
action  against  those  causing  a nuisance  by  the  j 
production  of  smoke,  under  tho  Acts  above  r 
mentioned;  but  many  towns  have  special  Acts  i 
of  Parliament  of  their  own  relating  to  this 
nuisance.  The  first  town  that  procured  such  aui 
Act  was  Bradfordj  this  was  in  1802,  and  it 
enacted  that  “the  smoke  should  bo  consumei^i 
provided  no  patent  was  infringed.” 

A few  towns  have  distinguished  themselves  by  j 
actively  endeavouring  to  stir  the  people  up,  not  ( 
only  to  a sense  of  the  evil  effects  resulting  fromi 
a smoke-laden  atmosphere,  but  to  bring  to  bean 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  upon  those  owners  i 
of  manufactories,  who  are  to  a great  extent  thei 
chief  offenders  in  polluting  the  air.  Forcmosfc'i 
among  these  towns  are  London,  Leeds,  Man-i 
Chester,  and  Birmingham. 

The  City  of  London,  in  October  of  1840,  gavei 
directions  for  theii’  General  Purposes  Cora-:t 
mittee  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  means  o£i 
preventiug  smoke  ; for  which  purpose,  the  com-c 
mittee  inserted  advertisements  in  the  papers- 
asking  for  suggestions  and  plans,  and  the  result  i 
was  forty-one  communications,  after  considering! 
which,  tho  committee  reported  that  theyi 
believed  a remedy  could  be  found  for  the! 
nuisance,  aud  recommended  that  a petitioni 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament  asking  for. 
relief.  Last  year  (1882)  the  Corporation  ap-i 
pointed  a committee  “ to  study  the  question  of  - 
smoke  abatement  in  London,  and  to  consider  the. 
defects  of  present  legislation,  and  the  advis- , 

• The  following  is  a li.st  of  the  Public  Acts  of  Parliamentt! 

relating  lo  the  smoke  nuisance  : — (1821)  1 and  2 George  IV.,', 
cap.  41 ; (1843)  ti  and  7 A’ic'toria,  cap.  20 ; (1847)  10  and  111 
Vu-toriu,  cap.  34;  (1855)  18  and  19  Victoria,  cap.  121 
(1860)  29  and  30  Victoria,  cap.  90;  (1867)  30  and  31  , 
Victoria,  cap.  101  (Scotland)  ; (1875)  38  and  39  Victoria, ii 
cap.  55;  (1878)  41  and  42  Victoria,  cap,  52  (Ireland).  | 
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ability  of  taking  more  urgent  measures  for  the 
abatement  of  smoke.”  The  Local  Acts  for  the 
metropolis  are  those  of  1853  and  1856  (IG  & 17 
Victoria,  cap.  128,  and  19  & 20  Victoria,  cap. 
107),  and  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  1855  (18  & 19  Victoria,  cap.  120). 

The  town  of  Leeds  has  taken  a front  rank  in 
this  question,  for  not  only  was  this  to'wn  the 
first  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  appliances  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  smoke  prevention,  but  kept 
up  the  agitation  that  was  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  said  exhibition  (1842)  for  many  years 
afterwards.  The  moving  spirit  of  this  exhibi- 
tion was  the  then  town  clerk,  Mr.  Edwin  Edison. 
In  18G3  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  convened  a 
meeting  of  engineers  and  stokers  ; the  result  of 
which  was  an  improvement  in  the  combustion 
of  fuel  at  many  of  the  factories.  In  ISGG  in 
their  Improvement  Act  they  obtained  power  to 
interfere  with  the  construction  of  improperly 
constructed  furnaces  and  chimneys,  to  employ 
policemen  as  inspectors,  and  also  to  appoint  a 
proper  smoke  inspector.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Priestley  Club,  held  in  the  Pliilosophical  Hall  on 
May  19th  of  last  year,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  ” Smoke  Abatement,”  we  find  that  the 
interest  taken  by  the  people  of  Leeds  in  the 
question,  was  ns  keen  as  ever  ; and  it  would  be 
worthy  any  one’s  while  who  takes  an  interest  in 
what  is  being  done  to  prevent  smoke,  to  read 
the  report  of  this  meeting,  the  proceedings  of 
winch  were  opened  by  an  address  by  Professor 
Riicker.  The  report  of  the  meeting  will  be 
found  in  the  Leedf:  ^forcun|  of  May  22nd,  1SS2. 

Among  scientific  and  other  associations  and 
societies  'who  have  taken  a more  or  less  active 
part  in  this  questii.n,  are  the  following: — The 
Society  of  Arts,  the  Koyal  Society,  the  Institu- 
tion of  _ Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  British  Association 
the  Priestley  Club,  the  York  Health  of  Towns 
Association,  the  National  Health  Association,  the 
Kyrle  Society,  and  the  Smoko  Abatement  Com- 
mittee of  Manchester, — all  of  which  are  still 
in  existence,  excepting  the  York  Towns  Health 
Association. 


without  mentioning  the  earliest  of  these  inven- 
tions, which  was  that  of  Dr.  Papin,  date  1G97, 
who  proposed  to  force  air  down  a pipe  imme- 
diately abovo  the  fire,  and  by  this  means  the 
smoke  was  to  be  consumed.  I bring  this  inven- 
tion before  you  as  the  principle  of  mixing  air 
with  the  products  of  combustion,  is  that  now 
universally  admitted  to  bo  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting smoke,  excepting,  of  course,  the  using  of 
a smokeless  fuel ; which  was  done  at  a recent 
Smoko  Abatement  Exhibition  by  an  exhibitor 
who  was  showing  his  smoke-consnming  appa- 
ratus at  work. 

Four  exhibitions  of  inventions  and  schemes 
for  preventing  smoke  have  been  held.  The  first 
at  Leeds  in  1842,  the  second  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  in  January,  1855, 
the  third  at  South  Kensington,  opened  on  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1881 ; and  the  fourth 
was  held  at  Manchester  last  year.  A series  of 
excellent  lectures  was  delivered  in  connexion 
with  the  South  Kensington  Smoke  Abatement 
Exhibition  ; but  for  particulars  of  these  I must 
refer  you  to  the  Report  of  that  Exhibition. 

The  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  written  on 
the  subject  of  “ smoke  prevention,”  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  patents  for  it,  therefore,  I 
will  content  myself  by  drawing  your  attention 


The  Society  of  Arts  has  taken  a prominent 
lead  among  these  Associations,  having  in 
January,  1855,  held  a Smoke  Abatement  Exhi- 
jbition,  and  on  the  17th  of  January  of  the  same 
year  a paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  and 
^“*'7  °'scu.ssed ; also,  a reward  of  25?.  was  offered 
; by  tlus  Society  for  the  best  essay  on  the  pre- 
ivention  of  smoke,  which  was  won  by  the  late 
■Mr.  C.  V^ye  AVilliams.  The  Royal  Society  are 
I having  extensive  experiments  made  oo  the 
I coniposition  of  London  fogs.  The  Institution 
ot  Civil  Engineers  has  had  four  papers  read 
Ijjetoro  it,  all  of  which  were  fully  discussed; 
jtho  first  was  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  ” On  the 
I Construction  and  proper  Proportions  of  Boilers 
tor  the  Generation  of  Steam,”  June,  184 i ; the 
[Becond,  ;by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  jun.,  ‘‘On  the 
I ro'vcntion  of  Smoke  in  Engine  Furnaces,” 
j April,  1854  ; the  third,  by  Mr.  C.  Wye  Williams, 

I On  the  Management  of  Engine  Furnaces, 
iwith  a view  to  the  Prevention  of  the  Waste 
: and  Nuisance  from  Smoke,”  April,  1854;  and 
!the  fourth  was  by  Mr.  W.  Woodcock,  “On  the 
'Means  of  avoiding  Smoke  from  Boiler  Fur- 
I n^es,”  November,  1854.  The  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  has  likewise  had  a paper 
iread  before  it;  it  was  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson, 

I _ On  an  Apparatus  for  the  Prevention  of  Smoke 
m Steam  Boilers  and  other  Furnaces.”  The 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  appointed  a committee  to  report  upon 
the  question  of  the  prevention  of  smoke;  and 
I at  various  meetings  of  the  mechanical  section 
■ nme  papers  have  been  read  and  disenssed.*  In 
jl845  the  late  Sir  William  Fairbairn  read  a 
: report  “On  the  Consumption  of  Fuel  and  the 
revention  of  Smoke.”  But  I will  not  weary  you 
.with  any  more  of  the  doings  of  this  learned 
[society,  nor  with  those  of  other  societies. 

I respect  to  inventions,  for  preventing 

:and  trying  to  consume,  smoke,  I shall  say  little 
'or  nothing;  as,  only  to  enumerate  the  patents 
taken  out  tor  these  inventions  would  require  an 
'evening,  and,  when  done,  be  of  no  use  whatever. 
But  1 cannot  pass  by  this  part  of  my  paper 


to  ouly  two  of  them,  and  they  are,  the  book  of 
Mr.  C.  Wye  Williams  on  “ The  Combustion  of 
Coal  and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke  Chemically 
and  Practically  Considered,”  and  the  pamphlet 
written  by  J.  Evelyn,  in  1601,  called,  “ Fumi- 
fugium,  or  the  Inconvenience  of  the  Air  and 
Smoke  of  London,  dissipated.  Together  with 
some  Remedies  humbly  proposed  by  J.  E.,  esq., 
to  his  Sacred  Majestie  and  to  the  Parliament 
now  assembled.”  I bring  the  former  to  your 
notice  on  account  of  its  excellence,  and  the 
second,  because  of  its  being  the  first  work  on 
Coal  Smoke,  and,  therefore,  historically  in- 
teresting. 


•n.  5^°^o^O"'i“Ris'iliatoffhese:— C.W  Williams  “ Un 
KoTnf 'r  “ 1°^  Smoke,”  1840;  W.  Fairbaira,  ” On’Com- 
Prevention  of  Smoke,”  1842;  C.  ^V. 


Williams, 
from  Smoke, 


“hating  the  Nuisance 


“On  tbe  Production  and 
f/°"'.,®"fi:»“.e.boi]er8  and  other 
vurnwes,  J8!;} ; J.  Chanter,  ” On  a Fumaca  for  PravAuf 

Stutham,  ” Ou  the  Consump- 
18-S  . w V 1“,  and  Manufacturing  Premises.*’ 

jS-’d  if  Prevention ‘’of  Smoke” 

J«a4,  D,  K.  Clark,  Coal  Burning  without  Smoke." 


Haying  given  a short  history  of  the  “ smoke 
question,”  T shall  now  proceed  to  the  second 
part  of  my  paper,  which  will  be  an  account  of 
some  experiments  that  were  made  for  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  abstracting 
the  visible  particles  of  carbon  contained  in  the 
products  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  coal, 
popularly  known  as  smoke,  a term  I have 
hitherto  used,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
shall  continue  so  to  do. 

Before  commencing  the  experiments,  the  first 
thing  to  bo  done  was  to  construct  an  apjiaratus 
that  should  give  complete  control  over  the 
smoke,  and  the  one  I shall  now  describe  was 
devised,  and  answered  admirably.  It  consisted 
of  a small  portable  stove,  having  a sheet-iron 
chimney,  4 in.  in  diameter,  and  12  ft.  high,  sur- 
rounded with  dry  sand,  contained  in  C-in. 
diameter  stoneware  pipes.  At  2 ft.  from  the 
top  of  this  chimney  a junction  was  made  with 
a descending  uncovered  pipe  (similar  to  the 
a.sccnding  one),  by  means  of  a semicircular 
bend.  The  descending  pipe  ended  in  the  top  of 
a wooden  chest,  which  I shall  call  the  collector. 
This  was  2 ft.  square  by  2 ft.  9 in.  high,  and  con- 
tained four  movable  grids.  In  the  top  of  this 
collector  small  holes  were  pierced,  and,  by 
means  of  a wooden  lip  all  round,  a kind  of  sieve 
was  thus  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  water  to  be  run  on  to  it,  and  so  produce 
a shower  of  fine  streams  of  water  inside  the 
collector.  At  the  junction  of  the  ascending 
pipe,  and  the  bend,  a flap  valve  with  a weighted 
lever  attached  was  placed,  so  that  by  means  of 
a cord  fastened  to  the  lever  at  the  end  opposite 
to  the  weight,  the  person  conducting  the  ex- 
periments (myself)  could  at  will  direct  the 
smoke  from  the  fire,  either  into  the  air  direct, 
or  pass  the  smoke  into  the  collector.  Just 
belo-w  the  junction  of  the  bend  ou  the  descend- 
ing pipe,  a jet  of  water  was  made  to  play  on  to 
a small  disc,  producing  a spray  so  fine  as  to 
appear  like  a cloud  when  the  door,— that  had 
been  made  in  the  pipe  for  purposes  of  ex- 
amination,— was  opened.  The  ascending-pipe 
was  cased  in  sand  for  the  purpose  of  keep^ug  it 
hot,  while  the  descending-pipe  was  uncovered, 
and  provided  with  the  jet  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  pipe  cool,  and  assisting  in 
clearing  the  products  of  combustion. 

Haying  got  the  apparatus  in  order,  the  fire 
as  lighted,  and  the  smoke  from  it  allowed  to 
pass  out  at  the  top  of  the  ascending-pipe  until 
the  said  pipe  was  somewhat  warm,  when,  by 
means  of  the  valve  previously  mentioned,  the 
smoke  was  diverted  into  the  descending-pipe, 
whence  it  passed  into  the  collector,  and  out  of 


the  opening  provided  at  the  bottom.  After 
permitting  the  smoke  thus  to  flow  for  fifteen 
minutes,  a thermometer  was  placed  in  the 
collector,  where  it  remained  for  a similar 
period,  the  smoke  issuing  as  before,  and  then 
the  temperature  was  noted,  and  found  to  be 
90  deg.  I regret  to  say  that  I can  find  no 
record  of  the  temperature  of  the  external  air, 
but,  as  tbe  experiment  was  made  in  December, 
1881,  it  was  probably  about  50  deg.,  the  experi- 
ments having  been  made  in  the  smithy  of 
Messrs.  Horn  & Sons,  the  engineers, — the  jet  was 
not  at  work.  The  next  thing  done  was  to  start 
tho  jet,  and  cause  water  to  be  poured  on  the 
top  of  the  collector,  through  the  boles  of  which 
the  water  ran  in  fine  streams ; but  the  effect 
on  the  smoke,  which  had  all  this  time  been 
pouring  out,  was  nothing,  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  judge.  The  collector  was  then  half  filled 
with  coke  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a l\rge  walnut,  and  the  dJin's  produced  in  the 
breakage.  But  on  passing  tho  smoke  through 
the  coke  no  effect  was  apparent.  The  collector 
was  then  gradually  filled  up  at  intervals  with 
coko  of  tho  same  size  and  kind  as  before,  and 
tho  results  noted  at  each  increase  in  depth  of 
material.  No  appreciable  result  was  obtained, 
until  the  jet  was  started,  and  tbe  coke  was 
saturated  with  water  by  pouring  it  on  the  top 
of  the  collector,  when  a decided  improvement 
took  place ; the  smoke  turning  from  a dirty 
black  to  a yellowish  brown  colour.  It  was 
found  that  tho  smoke,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  coke,  preferred  to  pass  down 
the  descending-pipe,  and  through  the  collector, 
to  passing  out  of  tho  top  of  the  ascending-pipe, 
when  the  jet  was  at  work.  To  ensure  the 
smoke  being,  evenly  distributed  (between  the 
top  of  the  coke,  and  the  underside  of  the  top 
of  tbe  collector),  a space  of  1|  in.  in  depth  was 
left.  A trial  was  now  made  to  see  if  the  spray 
from  the  jet,  water,  and  coke,  would  entirely 
clean  the  smoke  produced,  by  any  quantity  of 
coal,  however  small ; and  although  the  amounts 
of  coal  that  were  tried  were  gradually  re- 
duced until  only  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  was 
put  into  a clear  fire,  smoke  was  made,  and 
showed  itself  after  passing  through  the  collec- 
tor. Coal-tar  was  next  poured  on  the  coke 
until  it  became  thoroughly  saturated ; but  the 
only  effect  on  the  forthcoming  smoke  was  that  it 
smelt  much  worse  than  before.  After  this  the 
collector  was  emptied  of  its  contents,  which 
were  found  to  have  been  well  filled  in,  and 
thoroughly  imprognated'with  the  tar,  notwith- 
standing that  it  bad  been  previously  saturated 
with  water.  The  quantity  of  coke  in  the 
collector  equalled  lOJ  cubic  feet. 

Four  trays  were  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
matting,  and  placed  in  the  collector  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and  jets  of  water  were  made 
to  play  across  the  inside,  tho  jets  issuing  from 
holes  pierced  in  pipes  situated  above  the  top 
tray,  and  on  each  side.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  was  nothing,  unless  the  straining 
of  a few  of  the  coarser  particles  from  out  of 
tbe  smoke  be  considered  anything. 

Having  finished  with  this  small  collector, 
a second  and  much  larger  was  constructed, 
which  was  12  ft.  high,  by  3 ft.  by  3 ft.,  having 
a perforated  tray  top,  similar  to  tho  previous 
collector.  TTie  bottom  was  of  a V shape,  start- 
ing from  9 in.  up  tho  sides,  and  coming  down 
to  a point  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  which  a 
circular  hole  was  pierced,  to  take  a piece  of 
4-in.  diameter  wrought  tubing  that  formed  the 
collector  outlet.  At  9 in.  from  the  bottom 
a wooden  grid  was  placed,  and  three  others  at 
such  distances  apart  as  to  divide  the  collector 
into  four  equal  chambers,  in  the  front  of  which 
doors  were  placed.  No  alterations  were  made 
in  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus. 

This  collector  was  then  tried  with  varying 
depths  of  coke,  under  similar  conditions  to  the 
previous  experiments ; but  as  the  smoko  still 
came  forth  in  much  about  the  same  condition 
that  it  had  done  when  the  first  set  of  trials 
were  made,  the  collector  (after  a lapse  of  time 
of  six  weeks,  to  allow  the  coke  to  drain  and  dry) 
was  entirely  filled  up,  and  tho  smoke  once  more 
passed  through  the  apparatus,  the  jet  not  being 
at  work,  and  tho  coke  kept  dry.  The  smoke 
took  five  minutes  before  it  made  its  appearance 
at  the  outlet,  but  in  another  five  minutes  the 
smoke  came  forth  in  quantities,  and  was  of  a 
brownish  colour.  The  next  thing  done  was  to 
set  up  a piece  of  white  blotting-paper  before 
the  outlet  of  the  collector,  at  a distance  from  it 
of  4 in.,  and  allow  the  smoke  to  play  on  to  the 
paper  for  ten  minutes,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seen  whether  it  would  be  at  all  stained  ; but  at 
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the  end  of  tbe  time  for  -n-bicli  it  was  exposed 
no  difference  could  be  seen  between  tbe  front 
and  the  back,  although  it  had  a very  disagree- 
able, smokj-  suiell.  The  paper  was  then  well 
wetted,  and  again  exposed  to  tbe  issuing  smoke 
for  ten  minutes,  but  with  tbe  same  result  as 
before.  A similar  piece  of  wetted  paper  was 
novr  fixed  at  4 in.  above  tbe  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  tbe  smoke,  cut  off  from  the  collector,  and 
made  to  pass  into  the  air.  After  remaining  for 
ten  minutes  the  paper  was  taken  down  and 
examined,  when  it  was  found  to  be  discoloured, 
and  bad  on  it  a deposit  of  line  soot.  Tbe  object 
of  this  last  experiment  was  to  obtaiti  some 
idea  as  to  the  amount  of  cleansing  tbe  smoke 
was  receiving  in  passing  through  tbe  coke. 
An.  exact  ostitnate  of  this  could  not  be*obtained, 
for,  although  all  the  smoke  was  ])assed  through 
the  collector,  there  was  no  way  of  obtaining 
a knowledge  of  what  had  been  extracted, 
except  by  weigliing  the  collector  and  its 
contents,  both  before  an  experiment  and  after- 
wards. This  was  practically  an  impossibility, 
for  nothing  but  a very  large,  extroraedy  accurate 
and  specially  constructed  weighing-machine, 
would  have  been  of  any  use,  and  the  know- 
ledge, when  obtained,  of  little  practical  value. 
But  to  resume.  Tbe  coko  in  tlic  collection 
was  next  thoroughly  wetted,  the  jet  set  to 
work,  and  water  turned  on  to  the  perforated 
top  [the  holes  in  which  had  been  previously 
stopped  with  clay)  so  as  to  keep  a number  of 
fine  streams  of  water  constantly  running,  and 
thns  ensure  the  coko  being  kept  in  a saturated 
condition.  Tho  smoke  was  now  passed  into 
the  collector,  and  notwithstanding  everything 
that  the  products  of  combustion  had  passed 
through, — for  they  did  pass  through, — still  there 
was  smoke,  much  less  undoubtedly,  but  there 
was  still  a fair  quantity  of  it.  The  result  was 
astounding,  for  from  a small  grate,  the  area  of 
which  was  only  45  square  inches,  the  smoke 
had  jiassed  tlu-ough  a mass  of  saturated  coke 
presenting  an  area  of  1,290  square  indies,  and 
having  a depth  of  11  ft.,  amounting  in  all  to 
09  cubic  feet.  Tho  result  was  surprising,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  smoke  still  being  visible, 
bnt  also  that  the  gases  should  have  been  able  to 
make  their  way  through  tbe  collector  at  all 
wheu  tbe  obstruction  to  their  path  is  considered. 
As  I have  before  stated,  all  tho  dust  and  small 
pieces  made  in  breaking  tho  coke  were  put  into 
the  collector  with  the  larger  pieces.  When  the 
collector  was  emptied  the  contents  resembled 
nothing  so  much  in  consistency  a.s  well  mixed 
concrete,  ready  for  depositing.  A test  was  now 
made  of  the  partially-cleared  smoke  by  placing 
a piece  of  wotted  blotting-paper  at  a distance 
of  4 in.  in  front  of  the  outlet,  and  exposing  it 
for  two  hours  to  the  smoke.  This  resulted  in 
nothing,  as  tho  jiaper  was  not  affected  in  any 
way,  excepting  that  it  smelt  of  smoke.  It  was 
thought  that  the  dense  appearance  of  the 
issuing  gases  might  be  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  vapour  mixed  with  them : so  a length  of 
sheet-iron  tubing  was  added  to  the  outlet,  and  a 
fire  made  underneath  it  in  order  that  the  vapour 
might,  by  being  heated,  be  made  invisible. 
This  had  some  effect,  for  the  smoky  aspect  of 
the  products  of  combustion  was  to  a slight 
extent  decreased. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  just  recorded  were  so  unexpected  that  it 
was  imagiued  that  there  might  be  some  fissure 
in  the  coke  in  bho  collector,  where  the  smoke 
made  its  way  through  ; accordingly  the  lowest 
chamber  was  emptied,  and  on  examining  the 
under  side  of  the  coko  that  was  remaining  the 
smoke  was  seen  to  be  evenly  and  gently  making 
its  way  througli  the  wliole  of  the  exposed  area, 
and  no  place  was  found  where  the  smoke  issued 
in  greater  volume  than  another.  The  smoko 
did  not  come  through  in  jets,  but  gently  and 
evenly  from  the  whole  surface,  showing  that 
the  coke  had  been  carefully  filled  in. 

Into  the  lower  part  of  the  collector  left  empty 
by  the  extraction  of  the  coke  from  the  lowest 
chamber  (which  amounted  to  one-fourth),  a tray 
was  fitted;  over  which  was  spread  a horse-hai'r 
cloth  (similar  to  that  used  for  covering  uphol- 
stery), and  on  this  was  laid,  to  a dei)tb  of  y in., 
coke  dust,  that  had  been  passed  through  a sieve 
mth  one-eighth  of  an  inch  meshes.  On  making 
a trial  w.th  this  arrangement  it  wna  found  that 
the  draught  was  stifled,  and  that  little  or  nothing 
passed  through. 

Wetted  blotting-paper  had  been  exposed  to 
the  smoke  at  the  outlet,  when  the  collector  was 
full,  as  before  related,  and  now  the  same  kind  of 
experiment  was  tried,  with  the  collector  only 
tliree  quarters  full,  and  without  the  fire  under 


tbe  outlet ; but  in  addition  to  the  outlet  paper 
another  was  placed  above  the  top  of  tho 
chimney.  The  outlet  jiapcr  was  exposed  for 
120  minutes,  and  tbe  chimney  paper,  for  three 
periods  of  four  minutes  each  so  as  to  obtain  an 
average  result  of  one-tenth  of  tho  time  of  tbe 
exposure  of  the  outlet  paper ; tho  total  length 
of  time  of  the  trial  being  132  minutes.  The 
outlet  pipe  was  now  lengthened  to  6 ft. ; and 
built  round  it  was  a funiace  to  enable  the 
vapour  that  was  mixed  Avith  the  smoko  to  bo 
better  heated  than  had  been  the  case  previously. 
After  this  alteration  another  trial  was  made; 
but  the  result  was  still  smoke,  although  the 
escaping  products  were  heated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  dry  and  scorch,  the  exposed  paper 
that  had  been  set  in  front  of  the  outlet.  The 
length  of  time  that  tbe  papers  Avere  exposed 
was  six  minutes  and  sixty  minutes  respectively. 

A second  experiment  was  made  with  tbe  col- 
lector filled  up  Avith  coko,  but  Avith  this  differ- 
ence,— iu  the  former  case  only  one  paper  was 
exposed,  Avhereas  in  this  two  A\-ere  used,  one  at 
tho  outlet,  and  one  at  the  top  of  the  chimney; 
the  fir.st  for  four  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each, 
and  tbe  second  for  four  periods  of  three  minutes; 
tbe  time  of  the  latter  being  one-tenth  of  the 
former.  The  result,  so  far  as  the  outlet  paper 
was  concerned,  Avas  nothing. 

A second  series  of  experiments  was  tried  with 
various  thicknesses  of  coke.  With  this  series, 
paper  tests  were  made  under  similar  conditions 
to  the  previous  ones,  only  the  periods  were 
different,  being,  in  the  case  of  the  exposed 
papers,  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  four  periods 
of  ono  minute  at  ten  minutes  intervals;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  outlet  papers,  four  periods  of 
ten  minutes,  at  intervals  of  one  minute,  each 
experiment  lasting  forty-four  minutes. 


Jfo.  of 
EtperimeDt. 

CoaditiOD 

of 

Collector. 

Results. 

1 

Full  of 
coko. 

Smoke  came  from  outlet,  hut  had 
uo  effect  oil  ’exposed  paper. 
Cluroneypaperdisoolouretl,  inid 
had  a deposit  of  fine  soot  on  it. 

More  smoke  from  outlet  than 
before.  Effect  on  outlet  paper 
nothine. 

i full  of 
c^oke. 

3 

i full  of 
coke. 

More  smoke.  Etfeot  on  outlet 
uothinff. 

i 

i fulUf 

Very  little  difference  in  the 
ai'uoiint  or  colour  of  the  smoke, 
between  this  experiment  ami 
the  previous  one.  Effect  on 
outlet  paper  nothing. 

A third  collector  was  constructed  like  unto 
the  last,  excepting  that  it  was  diA-ided  into  six 
equal  compartments  by  six  grids,  in  place  of 
four  equal  compartments  by  four  grids,  and 
was  only  1 square  foot  in  area  instead  of  9 square 
feet,  and  contained  12  ft.  depth  of  coko  in  lieu 
of  11  ft.  This  collector  replaced  the  one  last 
used,  and  was  attached  to  the  other  parts  of 
tho  apparatus  ; it  Avas  also  filled  with  tlie  same 
broken  coke.  The  object  of  the  construction  of 
this  collector  Avas  to  see  what  AA'ould  be  the  effect 
of  reducing  its  area.  All  being  iu  order,  smoke 
was  passed  through  the  apparatus,  although 
witli  difficulty,  as  the  draught  was  nearly 
choked  ; what  smoko  came  through  formed  a 
dense  and  yellow-coloured  cloud.  A third  series 
of  experiments  was  made  with  this  altered 
njAparatus,  nmlor  tbe  same  conditions  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  time  devoted  to  each  experi- 
ment, viz.,  forty-four  minutes.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  and  particulars  : — 


No  of  i Condition 

Results. 

1 

Full 

Smoke  only  just  making  its  way 
through  the  collector,  and  when 
through  was  thick,  yellow,  aud 
dirty.  Outlet  pupershowedno 
appeariince  of  having  been  ex- 
posed. Chimney  paper  dis- 
coloured, and  bad  ;i  deposit  of 
fine  soot  on  it. 

10  fL  of 

Smoke  came  out  freely,  and  was 
black,  thick,  and  dirty,  looking 
as  if  it  had  not  passed  through 
anythiug.  Outlet  paper  uot 
affected. 

3 

8 ft.  of 

Smoke  was  black,  thick,  and  dirty. 
Outlet  paper  not  affected. 

i 

6 ft.  of 

Smoke  as  before.  Outlet  paper 
speckled,  but  not  tinted. 

2 ft.  of 

Smoke  as  before.  Very  little 
effect  on  outlet  paper. 

6 

2 ft.  of 

Smoke  as  before.  Outlet  paper 
oulv  very  sUchtlv  discoloured. 

7 

1 ft.  of 
coke. 

Smoke  came  out  in  volumes. 
Outlet  paper  not  affected  at  all. 

A different  form  of  experiment  was  the  next 
that  was  tried,  Avhich  was  to  place  a tray 


covered  with  horsehair  cloth  iu  tbe  collector, 
the  jet  not  beiug  in  operation.  On  turning  the 
smoke  from  the  chimney  or  ascending-pipe  to 
the  descending-pipe,  tho  draught  was  found  to 
bo  almost  immediately  stopped ; in  fact,  so 
quickly  did  this  take  place,  that  I thought 
Avater  must  have  got  on  to  the  tray ; but,  on 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  stoppage  of 
the  draught  Avas  due  to  a tine  deposit  of  soot  left 
on  the  tray  by  the  smoko.  To  make  quite 
certain  that  everything  Avas  as  it  should  be,  the 
tray  was  removed,  and  the  smoko  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  collector,  which  it  did,  shooting 
out  a distance  of  6 ft.  in  a horizontal  direction, 
proving  conclusively  that  nothing  Avas  wrong. 

The  fire  in  the  stove  was  then  alloAA'cd  to 
burn  until  it  Avas  clear,  and  tbe  hor.sehair  tray 
that  had  been  previously  used  (having  been 
cleaned),  Avas  put  into  the  collector;  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  were  passed  through  the 
appar.atus  for  forty  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  trey  was  examined,  when  there 
Avas  found  retained  by  it  only  a little  quantity 
of  fine  dust, — about  as  much  as  would  half  fill  a 
teaspoon.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  Avas 
no  smoke  to  be  seen  at  the  outlet. 

Cotton  Avool  was  next  placed  on  the  tray  to  a 
depth  of  G in.,  and  tho  smoke  sent  into  the 
collector,  the  fire  having  been  made  up  AAfith 
coal  slack.  Tho  smoke  came  from  the  outlet 
for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  Avhich  time  it 
ceased  to  make  its  way  through,  the  cotton 
wool  having  become  choked.  On  examination 
the  wool  Avas  found  to  be  discoloured  to  a depth 
of  2 in.  Tho  wool  Avas  then  turned  upside 
doAVU,  and  placed  on  the  tray  in  the  collector  j 
smoke  was  passed  through,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  tAVO  hours,  when  the  experiment  Avas 
terminated,  some  smoke  still  continued  to  make 
itswayout.  1 ft.  of  the  broken  cokewasagain put  ; 
into  the  collector,  and  on  it  was  placed  a layer 
of  coko  dust,  li  in.  in  depth, — 'the  jet  was  not  I 
at  Avork,  and  no  Avater  was  used,  — then  the  : 
smoke  Avas  passed  through : result,  smoke.  The  , 
thickness  of  dust  Avas  increased  to  3 in. ; again 
the  result  Avas  smoke.  But  on  adding  another  i 
in.  of  coke  dust,  making  4^  in.  in  all,  the  i 
(h'aught  was  stifled. 

The  last  experiment  was  to  fill  the  collector  : 
full  of  the  broken  coke,  to  send  the  smoke  i 
through  it,  aud  try  what  Avould  be  tho  effect  of  : 
holding  a piece  of  white  paper  in  tho  outcoraing  i 
smoke,  and  mb  one  part  of  the  paper  against 
the  other  while  thns  held;  the  paper  came  out 
of  the  ordeal  unsullied,  although  the  smoke  Avas, 
dense  to  look  at,  disagreeable  to  smell,  and  < 
horrible  to  breathe. 

These  experiments,  I think,  show  that  do  what 
YOU  Avill  with  smoke  Avheu  it  is  once  made,  i 
nothing  Avill  rid  it  of  its  objectionablo  nature.  ' 
The  fiicering  that  the  smoke  received  in  the  ( 
just  described  trials,  certainly  did  away  with  1 
tbe  coarser  particles  of  carbon,  but  there  was  ; 
left  behind  tlio  fog-producing  and  evil  portion  i 
of  it ; in  the  same  Avay  that  polluted  water  may  ; 
be  filtered,  and  freed  from  tbe  suspended  matter  - 
contained  therein,  and  yet  be  poisonous. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a few  words  about  i 
the  fires  of  private  houses.  The  law  has  at  no  i 
time  permitted  interference  with  tho  domestic  * 
fire,  but  I think  it  is  now  time  that  it  should  do  i 
so ; for  although  the  amount  of  smoke  fi’om  a ; 
private  house  is  not  great  Avhen  compared  with  ! 
that  from  some  factory,  yet,  when  we  have  a i 
very  great  number  of  them,  tbe  effect  produced  ( 
is  (especially  in  the  case  of  London)  greater ; 
than  that  produced  by  manufactories.  If  any  i; 
one  doubts  this  statement  let  him  take  his  i 
station  some  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer  time  j 
on  one  of  the  hills  around  London,  Avhere  he  can  i 
overlook  it,  and  there  take  note  of  the  effect  on  > 
the  atmosphere  of  the  domestic  fire.  Should  he  ! 
take  his  {dace  about  two  p.m.  he  will,  if  he  i 
Avaits,  gi’adually'  see  the  air  become  clear,  and  ; 
so  remain  for  an  hour  and  a half,  when  tbe  i 
atmosphere  Avill  again  become  thick.  This  is  i 
OAving  entirely  to  the  domestic  fires,  for  it  is  at  r 
this  time,  viz.,  about  four  p.m.,  that  they  are  r 
made  up  for  the  afternoon’s  tea.  If  tho  murky-  } 
ness  of  the  air  Avas  duo  to  the  feAV  factory  r 
furnaces  tliat  are  alight  on  a Sunday,  then  there  i 
would  be  no  clear  atmosphere  at  any  time.  i 
Such  being  the  effect  iu  summer,  when  there  i 
is  seldom  more  than  one  fire  in  a house,  there  i 
is  no  need  to  Avonder  that  London  has  fogs  in 
winter;  therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  some: 
action  ought  to  be  taken  to  enforce  either  the  I 
ttse  of  a smokeless  fuel,  or  the  great  use  of  a 
that,  with  a fair  amount  of  care,  would  bum; 
coal  without  making  smoko. 
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PORTAL  OF  THE 

CHDEOH  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  AVILA,  SPAIN. 

The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this 
church  appears  not  to  be  known ; but  it  must 
have  been  erected  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  public  documents 
of  the  lirst  half  of  that  century.  The  building  is 
severe  but  imposing,  its  style  being  Ilouianesque, 
termed  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Spanish 
Romanesque.  Its  huge  mass,  of  jasper-like  sand- 
stone, has  acquired  daring  the  course  of  centuries 
that  pinkish  hue  which  is  characteristic  of  ancient 
monuments  under  a southern  sky.  The  jiortal, 
of  which  we  give  a view  in  this  week’s  Builder, 
is  an  arch  of  impressive  effect.  Above  it  is  a 
richly-carved  rose-window,  which  may  compete 
not  without  advantage  with  the  famous  windows 
of  Burgos  Cathedral.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  richly  carved  ; especially  worthy  of  note  is 
the  artistic  cross  ci'ected  in  1530  by  Archbishop 
Fr.  Francisco  Ruiz.  Amongst  the  records  of 
the  old  Abulcnsiau  church  is  found  an  account 
of  the  first  sitting  of  the  Court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Avila,  and  which  condemned  Niuo  de  la 
Guardia  to  be  burneci. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR  BATTERSEA. 

This  building,  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
Battersea  and  New  Wandsworth  Public  Halls 
Company,  at  the  comer  of  Lavender-hill  and  St. 
John’s-road,  Battersea,  close  to  Clapham  Junc- 
tion Station,  has  the  ground-door  on  the  two 
frontages  laid  out  for  shops,  while  on  the  same 
floor  behind  there  is  a suite  of  rooms  intended 
to  accommodate  a social  club,  and  including 
reading,  coffee,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms, 
club-hall,  and  winter-garden,  and  kitchens  and 
servants’  olSces  in  the  basement  beneath.  The 
public-hall,  which  is  106  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide, 
and  32  ft.  high,  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  entirely 
fireproof,  as  are  also  the  staircases  and  ap- 
proaches. There  are  vai-ioua  rooms  attached, 
intended  for  retiring,  cloak,  and  supper  rooms, 
caretaker’s  apartments,  and  secretary’s  offices. 
The  external  walling  has  steel-coloured  bricks 
for  facings,  red  bricks  for  dressings,  and  moulded 
cornices.  &c.,  of  gauged  brickwork,  and  orna- 
mentation will  be  carved  in  rubbing  bricks. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  Tauxhall,  whose  contract  is  about 
10,000?.,  and  the  design,  which  was  selected 
from  six  submitted  in  limited  competition,  is  by 
Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects,  Reading, 
who  are  superintending  the  erection  of  the 
buildings. 


PARISH  HALLS,  JERSEY. 

Tiiesk  two  buildings,  which  we  illustrate  in 
our  present  number,  are  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hayward  & 
Son,  of  Exeter,  and  are  intended  for  jiarish 
meetings  and  tho  numerous  other  purposes  for 
which  a large  room  is  useful  in  a country 
district. 

Eachbuildiugcontains,  in  addition  to  tho  main 
hall,  a committee-room,  with  lavatories,  Ac., 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  ac- 
commodation for  a hall-keeper  on  tho  upper 
floor  of  the  front  building.  The  tower  in  both 
cases  is  intended  to  contain  a clock. 

The  windows  and  other  dressed  stonework 
are  executed  in  grey  granite,  and  the  walling  in 
granite,  hammer-dressed,  of  a reddish  tint,  to 
give  variety  in  colour.  The  buildings  occupy 
elevated  sites,  and  are  exposed  to  considerable 
drift  of  weather,  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought 
advisable  that  the  roofs  should  be  covered  with 
slate  instead  of  tiles,  though,  on  other  grounds, 
the  architects  would  have  preferred  the  latter. 

Due  provision  is  mado  for  tho  proper  venti- 
lation of  the  hall  by  tho  admission  of  fresh  air 
by  means  of  “Tobin’s  tubes,”  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  vitiated  air  by  means  of  Boyle’s 
ventilators  in  the  central  turrets,  connected 
with  air-trunks  above  the  ceilings. 

Both  rooms  are  warmed  by  two  large  open 
stoves  of  special  design,  on  the  slow-combustion 
principle,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  King  & 
Munk,  of  Exeter. 

i The  St.  Ouen’s  Hall  is  being  carried  out  by 
I the  builder,  Mr.  Alexandre,  at  a cost  of  1,1151., 

1 under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  Laurens,  as 
I clerk  of  works  ; and  the  St.  Lawrence’s  Hall,  by 
; Mr.  Viel,  at  a cost  of  1,5501.,  under  the  super* 

I intendence  of  Mr.  George  J.  De  la  Porrelle. 


HINDRANCES.* 

Hixdk.vnces  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  life, — 
and  for  the  most  part  are  blessings  in  disguise. 
All  wise  effort  and  activity,  all  triumphant 
patience  and  perseverance,  springs  from  conflict 
with  besetting  difficulties.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  triumphs  of  mechanical  and  physical 
science  have  been  won  in  spite  of  innumerable 
hindrances,  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  have 
been  won  because  of  hindrances,  and  their 
salutary  influence  on  the  minds  and  characters 
of  otir  greatest  inventors.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
still  further  and  say  that  it  is  entirely  because 
of  hindrances  and  the  consequent  strain  upon 
our  mental  and  physical  energies  that  this  small 
country  occupies  the  proud  position  of  leader 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; and  that  with 
all  our  drawbacks  of  leaden  skies,  and  storms, 
and  fogs,  and  rock-bound  shores  strewn  with 
perennial  wrecks,  our  ships  carry  the  merchandise 
of  the  world  and  our  ensign  floats  o’er  every  sea. 
In  short,  the  very  hindrances  which  seem  most 
formidable,  and  with  which  our  nation  has 
struggled  from  its  infancy,  have  been  the  means 
of  devoloping  our  national  virtues,  and  so  giving 
us  a pre-eminence  unparalleled. 

Nevertheless,  hindrances  are  not  things  to  bo 
trifled  witli.  They  may  be  regarded  as  inevit- 
able, but  never  as  invincible,  and  it  depends 
entirely  upon  how  we  meet  them  whether  they 
are  to  turn  us  aside  with  the  Immiliating  con- 
sciou.sness  of  defeat,  or  to  develop  latent 
powers  through  victorious  conflict,  and  so  inspire 
ns  with  self-reliance  and  renewed  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  will.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
hindrances,  the  interminable  worries  and 
obstacles,  great  and  small,  whicli  we  experience 
as  individuals  in  domestic,  social,  orprofessional 
life,  is  not  less  true  of  those  which,  in  a broader 
sense,  may  be  said  rather  to  affect  certain 
interests  or  classes,  and  which  must  bo  met, 
not  BO  much  by  individual  effort  as  by  organised 
co-operation.  But,  indealingwithtbesecommon 
hindrances,  special  difliculties  confront  us,  and 
whereas  it  might  be  thought  that  an  associa- 
tion, by  the  weight  of  niimbers,  the  adhesion  of 
common  interest,  and  the  impetus  of  identical 
motive,  would  carry  all  before  it ; yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  we  find  that  such  combined  efforts  are, 
for  the  most  part,  only  partially  successful,  and 
that  tho  force  of  numerical  weight  and  identity 
of  interest  is  too  often  counterbalanced  by  the 
supineness  of  some  or  the  jealousy,  stupidity, 
or  obstinacy  of  others.  Men  of  energy  and  true 
valour,  who  rather  rejoice  to  grapple  with 
difliculties  which  seem  to  be  “ foemen  worthy 
of  their  steel,”  are,  when  associated  with  the 
timid  and  irresolute,  too  often  discouraged  and 
paralysed,  and  so,  in  corporate  action,  tliere  is 
always  a groat  danger  of  weakness  and  pro- 
crastination. In  other  words,  in  associations  nr 
incorporations,  we  lack  that  concentration  of 
energy  and  unity  of  will  which  is  possible  in  the 
individual  alone.  Still,  with  all  these  dis- 
advantages, we  must  ever  fall  back  upon  com- 
bined effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  much 
which  co-operation  alono  can  effect, — and  in  the 
case  of  our  own  profession  all  past  experience 
teaches,— and  I trust  what  I have  still  to  say 
may  tend  still  more  to  impress  the  lesson  upon 
our  minds, — that  while  each  for  himself  should 
vali.antly  strive  to  surmount  the  hindrances 
which  beset  his  path,  he  should  not  forget  that 
there  is  work  to  be  done  for  himself  and  for  his 
profession,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  organised  co  - operation With- 

out going  into  any  detail  here, — which  time 
forbids, — let  me  mention  only  two  lines  of  prac- 
tical usefulness  open  to  us.  First,  We  may  do 
much  to  further  the  movement  which  seems  now 
at  last  to  be  taking  shape  among  us  for  the 
establishment  of  technical  schools  in  our  larger 
towns.  Such  schools  maybe  of  immense  use, 
not  only  to  our  students  but  to  the  meu  who 
are  to  carry  out  onr  designs,  and  it  seems  most 
fitting  that  our  societies  should  take  an  active 
part  in  trying  to  secure  for  thoir  localities  the 
advantage  of  such  institutions.  In  a movement 
of  this  sort  we  cannoit  do  j much  as  individuals, 
but  united  in  such  associations  as  this  we  may 
exert  considerable  influence,  and  give  good 
advice,  and  I venture  to  say  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  so.  Then,  secondly,  we  can  do  much 
to  remove  a serious  hindrance  to  the  earnest 
student  of  limited  means.  I mean  the  want  of 
good  books  of  reference.  Good  books  will  do 
the  student  no  harm.  They  are  not  like  the 

* From  a paper  on  this  subject  rend  by  Mr.  J.  Honey- 
maii  at  meetini'  of  Leeds  Arcnitectural  Society,  March  6, 
briefly  noticed  in  our  last. 


pony,  but  rather  like  the  alpenstock,  a weapon 
for  the  strong  and  the  adventurous.  Now,  even 
in  this  wealthy  town  of  Leeds,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect to  do  much  in  tho  way  of  forming  an 
Architectural  Library,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  to  suggest  one  way  of  getting  over 
this  difficulty  which  I do  not  think  has  been 
tried  at  ail  ; and  that  is,  that  we, — I mean  we 
architectural  societies, — should  each  in  our  own 
locality,  endeavour  to  get  a selection  of  the 
best  architectural  works  added  to  our  public 
libraries.  I suppose  in  all  our  grenb  centres 
now  we  have  free  libraries.  Their  purpose  is 
not  to  supply  light  literature  to  tho  musses,  but 
rather  and  primarily  to  give  the  poorer  workers 
in  science,  art,  literature,  and  mechanics,  free 
access  to  the  best  standard  works.  They  form, 
indeed,  a necessary  complement  to  technical 
schools,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  sug- 
gestion likely  to  increase  their  usefulness  in 
this  respect  would  always  be  welcome.  If  we 
recommend  a selection  of  the  most  valuable, — 
I mean  useful, — architectural  works,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  addition  of  new  works,  I think 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  library 
committees  would  act  upon  our  suggestions ; 
and  so  this  serious  hindrance  would  be  removed, 
and  our  students  would  have  less  cause  to 
regret  their  distance  from  Conduit-street.  But 
I think  our  doty  hardly  ends  here.  In  many 
towns  with  good  free  libraries  there  are  archi- 
tectural students  but  no  architectural  societies. 
Is  it  too  much  to  propo.se  that,  while  it  is  so, 
we  should,  after  mutual  conference,  draw  up 
some  definite  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
library  committees  generally  ? In  tliis,  of 
course,  we  would  expect  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Institute  and  the  Association.  . . . 

E.ccessive  Competifion. — Now,  to  a consider- 
able extent  excessive  competition  (and  it  is  only 
when  it  is  excessive  that  it  is  bad)  would  be 
modifieil  if  a line  of  demarcation  could  be 
drawn  by  some  such  means  as  have  just  been 
indicated  between  those  who  are  entitled  to  call 
themselves  architects  and  those  who  are  not. 
This,  however,  would  only  mitigate  the  evil, 
which,  I suppose,  affects  every  other  profession 
as  well  as  our  own.  The  worst  effects  of 
' excessive  competition  can  only  be  met  by  us 
[individually  forming  and  adhering  to  a high 
I standard  of  professional  honour  and  etiquette, 
and  by  strict  adherence  to  the  golden  rule.  In 
this,  the  bond  of  a common  fellowship  in  a great 
national  association,  would  strengthen  us,  but 
otherwise,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  we  can  do 
little  more.  We  have,  of  course,  that  outcome 
of  excessive  competition  to  deal  with, — “ com- 
petitions ” technically  so  called, — a theme  I 
shall  not  touch  upon,  except  to  say  that,  thanks 
chiefly  to  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Mr. 
Barry,  a considerable  impruvoment  in  the  con- 
ditions of  recent  competitions  has  been  secured, 
and  I trust  iu  all  importantcompetitions  will  be 
retained.  Competitions  must  be  classed  among 
our  hindrances.  I think  this  much  must  be 
conceded,  even  if  we  differ  from  ifr.  Barry  as 
to  the  expediency  of  double  competitions.  I 
understand  that  you  are  almost  unanimously 
against  that  arrangement,  and  I know  that  many 
Glasgow  architects  are  also  opposed  to  it, — and, 
as  tho  discussion  at  the  In.stitute  has  not  yet 
closed,  I think  the  more  fully  we  can  get 
at  the  general  sense  of  the  profession  on 
this  important  point  the  better.  It  would, 
I think,  be  easy  to  show  that  competitions 
are  detrimental  to  our  profession,  though  often 
beneficial  to  individuals;  and  while  wo  should 
together  try  to  mitigate  their  evil  effects,  there 
will  always,  I fear,  remain  only  one  safe  course 
for  those  who  are  fully  sensible  of  their  danger, 
and  that  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I 
read  somewhere  lately  of  a very  simple  kind  of 
trap  used  by  a savage  tribe  for  catching  monkeys. 
It  consists  of  a gourd  or  cocoanut  shell,  having 
a hole  cut  in  it  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
monkey’s  hand,  if  I may  so  speak.  A few  nuts 
are  put  into  the  shell,  which  is  then  fixed  securely 
in  a tree,  and  the  trap  is  complete.  Now  these 
nuts  are  very  tempting,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  monkeys  should  not  help 
themselves  to  them,  and  in  point  of  fact  they 
do  SO;  and  little  monkeys  out  on  their  first 
foraging  expedition  probably  do  so  with  im- 
jranity,  and  are  all  the  better  of  their  nuts. 
But  the  object  of  the  natives  is  not  to  feed 
young  monkeys,  but  to  feed  upon  old  ones, 
and  these  they  actually  catch  in  large  num- 
bers, because  it  so  happens  that  they  have 
pretty  accurately  gauged  the  mental  capacity 
of  tho  monkey  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 
nutty  temptation ; hence  the  simplicity  of  the 
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contrivance.  The  monkeys  catch  themselves, 
in  short,  in  this  wise,  in  this  foolish  wise, — in- 
serting their  hands  and  seizing  the  nuts  they 
cannot  get  them  out  again,  and  as  they  have  not 
the  sense  to  drop  the  nuts  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  and  are  miserably 
slain.  There  is  wisdom  in  this  parable  ; more- 
over, it  suggests  this  deep  and  difficult  ques- 
tion, is  the  unhappy  fate  of  such  creatures 
the  result  of  greed  or  stupidity  ? It  is  clear 
that  they  might  withdraw  their  bands  as  easily 
as  they  inserted  them  if  only  they  dropped 
the  nuts.  Why  did  they  not  do  so  ? That  is 
the  question.  The  traps  are  fatal  to  grown-up 
monkeys,  but  if  they  did  not  choose  to  catch 
themselves  no  such  traps  would  be  set. 

There  is  another  kind  of  competition  which  we 
may  fairly  grumble  at  and  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent.  I refer  to  the  competition  of  salaried 
town  officials, — city  architects,  burgh  surveyors 
and  the  like,  who  are  paid  from  rates.  In  the 
case  of  all  large  cities  the  corporation  has  con- 
stantly need  of  the  advice  of  a skilful  architect, 
but  it  is  never  necessary  that  he  should  be 
employed  to  design  new  buildings, — still  less 
that  he  should  engage  in  private  practice, — and 
there  is  a double  inj  ustiee  in  his  doing  so  j there 
is  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  who  might  for 
such  purposes  have  better  advice,  and  there  is 
injustice  to  ordinary  practitioners  who  are 
deprived  of  work  by  one  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  pay,  and  whose  draughtsman  they  are  obliged 
to  pay,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  to  a certain  extent 
their  servant.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
such  functionaries  are  not  selected  for  artistic 
ability.  It  is  not  because  they  can  produce  a 
good  architectural  design  that  they  gain  their 
place,  but  for  very  (different  qualifications  or 
reasons.  Indeed,  a man  may  be  a most  excel- 
lent town  surveyor  although  quite  unable  to 
design  a respectable  tavern,  and  yet  w'e  find 
corporations  in  their  ignorance  entrusting  to 
such  a one  works  of  great  magnitude,  to  the 
manifest  injury  and  discredit  of  the  profession. 
Of  course,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  to  prevent  a city  architect  being  at 
once  an  efiicient  surveyor  and  a first-rate 
designer,  but,  in  fact,  we  find  that  men  of  the 
highest  artistic  power  do  not  seek  such  appoint- 
ments. Perhaps  in  Leeds  you  may  have  au 
example  to  the  contrary,  so, — excepting  Leeds, 
I shall  venture  to  say  that  there  is  probably 
not  an  important  town  in  the  kingdom  in  which 
the  town  surveyor  can  by  any  stretch  of  cour- 
tesy be  called  the  ablest  architect  in  the  place. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  practice  of  which 
I complain  is  injurious  not  merely  to  our 
business  and  our  art,  but  also  to  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  generally.  . . . 

Hindrances  affecting  our  Art.— I must,  in- 
deed, confine  myself  to  one  small  branch  of  the 
subject,— I must  not  even  refer  to  such  obvious 
hindrances  as  the  pernicious  influence  of  fashion, 
rather  a tempting  theme ; the  exigencies  of 
the  times  we  live  in,  which  cannot  be  ignored  • 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age ; the  mecha- 
nical ingenuity;  the  very  facilities  we  have  for 
getting  work  speedily  and  economically  done,— 
especially  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
manual  labour;  we  have  heard  much  about 
these  things,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
good  deal  that  wo  have  heard  has  been  the 
l^anguageof  impractical  hyperbole.  But  archi- 
tecture more  than  auy  other  is  a popular  art ; 
more  than  any  other  it  indicates  a people's 
capacity  for  artistic  insight  and  culture,  and 
seals  the  record  of  art’s  influence  on  the  national 
mind  ; and  keeping  this  in  view,  I thiuk  you 
will  agree  with  mo  that  there  is  one  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  our  art  which  has  hardly 
received  the  notice  it  deserves,  namely,  the 
bad  effect  of  every  hideous  building  that  is 
erected.  The  educative  influence  of  a badly- 
designed  building,  in  which  all  taste  and  pro- 
priety  is  outraged,  is  probably  quite  as  great  as 
that  ot  a building  of  artistic  excellence,  and  if 
our  art  is  making  progress  at  all,  we  have  a 
right  to  this  consolation  at  least,  that  the  vil- 
lanous  designs  are  in  a minority.  But  still  it 
is  a minority  so  large  and  so  clamorous  as  to 
prove  eminently  obstructive.  Now,  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  minority  to  reasonable  limits,  so 
that  it  shall  become  comparatively  harmless  is 
a work  to  which  architects  can  only  contribute 
indirectly,  and  to  a much  less  extent  than  mie»ht 
on  a superficial  view  of  the  case  be  aupposed°  I 
utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  architects  of 
the  country  are  responsible  for  the  monstrosities 
which  shock  artistic  sensibilities  in  almost  every 
important  town.  The  responsibility  lies  with 
those  outside  of  the  profession  altogether,  and 


we  can  do  little  more  in  tho  matter  than  direct 
attention  to  the  evil  and  its  cause,  and  so 
endeavour  to  overcome  it  by  means  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  The  assertion  that 
our  profession  is  not  to  blame  for  tho  miserable 
arcbitectiu'al  failures  which  are  so  common,  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  commonly  received 
and  very  commonly  expressed  opinions  ; but  the 
fact  is  simply  this,  that  the  public  do  not  employ 
the  best  architects  to  do  their  work,  and  with 
them  rests  the  blame.  In  some  towns  they  ask 
their  town  sm-veyor  to  do  it,  however  incom- 
petent ho  may  be,  merely  because  he  is  their 
town  surveyor;  experienced  architects  are  deli- 
berately passed  over,  and  tho  public  get  what 
they  deserve  to  get.  In  others,  and  indeed 
everywhere,  the  designer  of  almost  every  build- 
ing of  any  importance  is  selected  by  competi- 
tion, and  again,  the  more  experienced  architects 
refusing  to  compete,  the  work  is  handed  over 
too  often  to  beginners.  I do  not  refer  here 
sjiecially  to  competitions  of  the  first  magnitude, 
but  to  those  for  buildings  costing  say  from 
5,0001.  upwards, — churches,  cluVjs,  schools, 
blocks  of  offices,  libr.aries,  art  galleries,  and  the 
like, — the  buildings  by  which  the  condition  of 
our  art  is  mostly  judged.  For  the  designing  of 
these,  tho  ablest  artists  are  not  selected;  on  the 
contrary,  as  I have  just  said,  they  arc  practically 
prevented  from  having  anything  to  do  with  such 
works.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the 
public  that  they  are  the  losers  by  this.  One 
committee  does  not  gain  wisdom  from  another’s 
experience,  hut  gathers  it, — very  often  sadly, — 
from  its  own.  Of  course,  such  competitions  are 
excellent  things  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  and  sometimes  their  results  are 
altogether  satisfactory;  but  more  frequently, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  reverse,  and 
our  art  is  thereby  hindered,  and  undeservedly 
brought  into  ridicule.  Now,  observe  to  lay 
the  blame  of  this  upon  our  profession, 
to  judge  our  art  by  the  outcome  of  such  a 
mode  of  soIectioD,  conducted  by  such  selectors, 
is  as  utterly  unjustifiable  and  absurd  as  it  would 
be  CO  judge  of  English  painting  by  the  “ pot- 
boiler” of  a nameless  artist,  while  the  works  of 
a Millais  or  a Leighton  were  ignored.  If  you 
wish  a good  painting, — a fair  specimen  of  the 
English  school, — you  must  go  to  a good  artist, 
and  pay  him  a good  price  for  his  work.  If  you 
prefer  buying  something  you  can  get  for  11.  the 
superficial  foot,  admire  it  and  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  you  choose,  but  do  not  insult  the  artists  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaim 
your  own  egregious  folly  by  holding  it  up  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  art  of  the  da}'.  And  so 
precisely  it  is  with  architecture.  You  may  go 
to  Mr.  A.  and  get  him  to  design  a church  for 
you,  although  ho  has  never  done  such  a thing 
before,  instead  of  to  Mr.  B.,  who,  as  you  are 
aware,  has  spent  a lifetime  in  the  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  his  art.  That  is  your  affair ; we 
architects  cannot  prevent  yon  doing  as  yon 
choose,  but  we  can  and  ought  to  protest  against 
you  or  any  one  else  referring  to  Mr.  A.’s  de- 
formity as  a typical  example  of  British  archi- 
tecture. It  is  clearly  not  Mr.  B.’s  fault  if  the 
result  gives  the  euemy  occasion  to  blaspheme  ; 
nor  can  we  hope  to  see  anything  done  towards 
diminishing  the  output  of  bad  work,  and  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  architectural  art, 
until  the  public  entirely  change  their  attitude 
towards  us,  and  learn  to  treat  our  art  and  our 
profession  as  they  treat  other  arts  and  other 
professions,  giving  due  deference  to  the  master, 
and  acknowledging  the  worth  of  experience. 
When  that  is  done,  when  our  vestries,  and  town 
councils,  and  committees  learn, — as,  for  the 
most  part,  our  gentry  have  learned, — that 
culture  and  experience  are  precious,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  hope  for  progress,  or 
acknowledge  our  fault  if  there  is  none. 


FULHAM  INFIRMARY  BOARD  OF 
GUARDIANS. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Guardians, 
Mr.  J.  Ardin,  chairman,  the  sub  - building 
committee  reported  that  tho  contractors  had 
furnished  an  estimate  for  the  heating  apparatus 
for  the  infirmary  of  1,479/. ; gas-pipes,  mains, 
and  fittings,  363/.  lOs.  The  same  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  architect  and  committee,  fair  and 
reasonable,  the  committee  recommended  the 
estimates  should  bo  accepted.  The  architect’s 
estimate  for  the  heatiug  apparatus  was  1,500/. ; 
gas-pipes,  mains,  and  fittings,  500/. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  agreed  to. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  fifth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  this  excellent  charity  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham- 
street,  tho  president,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  master  builders  and 
otlicr  subscribers  and  friends  to  the  Institution, 
to  the  number  of  about  130.  The  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  having  been  disposed  of  (Mr. 
Dove  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Reserve 
Forces), 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  ” Prosperity  to  the  Bnilders’  Clerks’’ 
Benevolent  Institution,”  briefly  recounted  tho 
history  of  tho  Institution.  It  was,  he  said, 
established  in  18CG,  with  the  object  of  granting 
pensions  to  decayed  builders’  clerks  and  their 
widows,  and  of  maintaining  and  educating  the 
orphans  of  builders’  clerks.  There  were  at 
present  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution  eleven 
pensioners,  the  males  receiving  25/.  per  aunnm 
and  the  females  20/.  per  annum.  In  the  year 
1868,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution, 12/.  158.  was  spent  for  the  relief  of 
applicants.  Last  year,  220/.  IGs.  8d.  had  been 
so  expended.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution,  525/.  had  been  expended  in  pre- 
sentations to  the  Orphan  "Working  School.  To 
efficiently  maintain  the  work  of  tho  Institution, 
it  was  very  necessary  that  the  number  of  annual 
subscribers  should  be  kept  up,  and,  indeed,  largely 
increased,  for  annual  subscriptions  were  the 
backbone  of  sucb  a society.  The  Institution  was, 
no  doubt,  gradually  becoming  better  known  to 
the  builders’  clerks  of  London,  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  they  would  come  forward  in  greater 
numbers  and  join  it,  seeing  that  it  was  estab- 
lished for  their  benefit.  Besides  granting 
pensions  and  maintaining  and  educating  orphans, 
the  Institution  granted  temporary  relief  to 
builders’  clerks  iu  distress.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  Institution  was  the 
great  economy  of  its  management.  Mr. 
Wheatley  was  a most  indefatigable  secretary, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  made  his  work  a labour 
of  love  could  not  be  too  much  admired.  The 
members  of  the  iustitution  had  much  reason 
for  self-congratulatiou  in  being  so  ably  served 
by  Mr.  Wheatley.  In  conclusion,  the  chairman 
asked  the  company  to  drink  the  toast  with  a 
strong  determination  to  make  known  the  claims 
which  the  Institution  had  to  the  support  of 
builders’  clerks  generally.  Ho  had  always 
regarded  a builder’s  clerk  as  being  a cut  above 
other  clerks,  and,  therefore,  he  could  confidently 
appeal  to  builders’  clerks  to  do  their  utmost  tn 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Ex-Sheriff  Burt,  in  proposing  the  next 
toast,  “ The  Architects  and  Surveyors,”  said 
that  builders  and  builders’  clerks  were  con- 
tinually coming  in  contact  with  architects  and 
surveyors,  for  whom  "they  felt  the  highest 
respect.  It  was  true  that  they  were  sometimes 
apt  to  think  that  architects  could  put  up  very 
smart  and  fine-looking  buildings  for  very  little 
money ; that  they  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
quantities  were  taken  out  rather  short;  and  that 
when  tho  e.xtras  came  to  be  measured  up  the 
rods  were  not  allowed  to  go  quite  so  far  as 
they,  tho  builders,  could  wish.  But  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  architects  and  surveyors 
had  to  consider  their  employers,  between  whom 
and  the  builders  they  generally  struck  the  line 
as  fairly  as  possible.  The  architects  and 
surveyors  of  London  were  men  of  repute  and 
standing,  and  thoroughly  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  the  building  trade. 

Mr.  Ellis  Marsland  responded  to  tho  toast. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Roe  proposed  ” The  Builders.” 
Looking  into  a little  work  tho  other  day, — a 
work  which  changed  its  subject  very  frequently, 
viz.,  a dictionary, — he  read  tho  following  defi- 
nition,— “Builder.  An  architect,  a shipwright, 
a mason,  &c.,  ic.”  Now,  he  never  knew  before 
he  referred  to  that  interesting  work  that  a 
builder  was  an  ai'chitcct,  but  no  doubt  there 
were  builders  who  would  make  very  good  archi- 
tects J on  the  other  hand,  if  some  architects  and 
surveyors  were  compelled  to  be  builders  for  a 
short  time,  greater  consideration  would  often  be 
shown  by  them  for  builders.  Passing  by  the 
work  of  the  shipwright  and  mason,  there  was 
the  “ »ic.,  &c.,”  which,  no  doubt,  stood  for  other 
classes  of  the  building  fraternity, — possibly  for 
that  very  interesting  invention  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  “ catting  builder,”  as  he  was  some- 
times called.  He  was  very  often  a gentleman 
who  knew  how  to  make  a very  little  go  a long 
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way, — one  who  had  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  making  sums  varying  from  -id.  to  Is.  9d.  do 
duty  for  the  current  sovereign,  and  who  could 
therefore  undertake  to  do  building  work  very 
cheaply.  For  a job  for  which  a reputable 
builder  (who  paid,  and  meant  to  pay,  his  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound)  would  send  in  an  estimate 
amounting  to  say  3,742?.,  the  tender  of  the 
cutting  builder  would  only  amount  to  some- 
thing like  1,213?.  12s.  ll^d.,  and  of  course  the 
cutting  buiider  got  the  job,  generally  to  the 
subsequent  loss  and  annoyance  of  owner  and 
architect.  It  was  for  architects  and  merchants 
to  be  chary  of  confiding  in  such  men,  who  were 
not  entitled  to  the  honourable  name  of  builder, 
nor  to  the  chance  of  being  confounded  in  the 
public  mind  with  men  of  such  repute  in  the 
building  trade  as  the  Cubitts,  the  Plucknetts, 
the  lliders,  the  Burts,  the  Collscs,  and  the 
Doves.  With  the  toast  he  begged  to  couple 
the  name  of  ilr.  F.  J.  Dove  (Dove 
Brothers). 

Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  briefly  responded,  expressing 
the  pleasure  which  it  afforded  him  and  other 
master  builders  to  be  present  and  to  testify  to 
their  indebtedness  to  their  clerks,  between 
whom  and  themselves  there  existed  a bond  of 
sympathy  which  was  too  often  lacking  between 
employers  and  employes. 

Mr.  E.  Brooks  proposed  “The  Past -Presi- 
dents,” coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider,  and  Mr.  T. 
Stirling,  who  severally  responded. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “ The  President,” 
“ The  Visitors,”  “ The  Ladies,”  and  “ The  Com- 
mittee and  Officers.”  With  the  last-named 
toast  was  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Wheatley, 
the  secretary,  who  briefly  replied. 

The  subscriptions  and  donations  announced 
duringtheeveningreacliedatotalof  357?.  12.s.  Gd. 
— a larger  sum  than  obtained  on  any  preceding 
occasion.  The  donations  included  21?.  given  by 
the  Chairman,  10?.  10s.  given  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,  and  10?.  10s.  given  by 
the  Builders’  Society  of  London. 


INTERNATIONAL 

ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION,  VIENNA,  1883. 

Looking  at  the  announcements  which  have 
come  in  within  the  last  few  days,  even  but 
superficially,  we  can  state  that  the  International 
Electric  Exhibition  in  Vienna  will  not  at  all  be 
inferior  to  its  predecessors,  but  on  the  contrary, 
will  in  many  respects  sui'pass  them.  Two 
countries,  Denmark  and  Spain,  have  made  their 
appearance  of  late,  and  likewise  Italy  has  sent 
a great  many  applications.  We  mention  of  the 
■exhibitors  of  the  latter  State  only  the  Societa 
Aiionisma  Generale  Italiana  dei  Telefoni,  at 
Naples,  with  a rich  collection  of  lighting  appa- 
ratus and  telephones ; Alessandro  Lucchesini 
and  Jules  Lorenzetti,  at  Florence,  with  various 
telegraphic  apparatus;  Rialti  Vincenzo,  at 
Forli,  with  a great  many  novelties  in  incan- 
descent lamps.  France  promises  to  send  repre- 
sentatives in  a most  imposing  manner. 


THE  PARIS  ^COLE  DE  MEDECINE. 

According  to  the  continental  press  the 
new  building  of  the  Paris  Ecole  de  Medecine 
in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  has  now 
been  freed  from  its  scaffolding.  The  facade 
has  forty  large-sized  windows,  and  has  a 
massive  appearance  from  the  introduction 
of  pillars.  The  principal  entrance  is  orna- 
mented with  two  caryatides,  representing  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  The  building  occupies  a 
space  of  about  140,000  square  feet,  while  the 
old  structure  was  only  about  one-fifth  of  that 
superficial  extent.  The  building  is  costing 
about  170,000?.,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  in- 
creased site  cost  80,000?.  Allowing  for  other 
expenses,  the  entire  cost  will  be  about  275,000?., 
according  to  the  figures  given.  M.  Ginain  is 
the  architect,  it  is  stated. 


CHISWICK  CHURCH. 

Following  suit  after  its  neighbours  at  Ham- 
mersmith and  Kew,  the  parish  church  at 
Chiswick  is  about  to  assume  an  altered  appear- 
ance. Here,  indeed,  little  but  the  tower  of  the 
former  church  will  remain,  for  on  Thursday, 
the  8th  instant,  Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  M.P., 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  building,  the 
chancel  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  nave  and  aisles  at  that  of  Mr. 


Henry  Smith,  churchwarden,  a previous  bene- 
factor.* The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  consisted  originally  of  a nave  and 
chancel  built,  mainly  of  flint  and  stone,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
To  these  William  Bordall,  vicar  (who  died  in 
1435),  added  the  tower,  of  the  same  materials. 
The  church  was  afterwards  repaired  with  brick, 
and  two  brick  transepts  subsequently  added, 
which  were  again  extended  into  aisles  in  the 
course  of  last  century.  The  tower  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  a spire  bearing  a figure  of  the 
patron  saint  of  fishermen,  this  part  of  the  river, 
as  we  shall  notice  presently,  forming  a valuable 
preserve. 

Chiswick  lies  upon  the  Roman,  or,  rather, 
British,  road  from  Chichester  (Reguum), 
through  Staines  (Pontes),  Brentford,  Turnham 
Green,  Stamford  Brook,  and  Starch  Green  to 
Shepherd’s  Bush  and  Tyburn.  In  making  Gold- 
hawk-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  the  causeway  was 
discovered  along  its  length  beneath  the  surface. 
A battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  here,  at  the 
Back  Common,  between  Eadmund  (Ironsides) 
and  the  Danes,  who  -were  marching  along  this 
then  the  only  route  into  London  from  the  west. 
The  road  from  Tui-nham  Green  towards  Knights- 
bridge  does  not  date  from  before  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Included  in  the 
Ossulstono  Hundred,  Chiswick  comprised  two 
manors,  of  about  1,150  acres  in  all,  which 
belonged  to  St.  Paul’s,  London.  Of  these,  the 
one  was  prebeudal  and  the  other,  Sutton  or 
South  Town,  a peculiar  of  the  Dean.  Though 
not  named  in  the  Domesday  Book,  Sutton 
occurs  in  a list  of  manors  appertaining  to  St. 
Paul's,  which  was  drawn  up  during  the  dean- 
ship  of  Wulman,  a contemporary  of  William  of 
Normandy.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  capitular 
survey  of  Alardus  de  Burnham,  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
surveys  of  the  kind  extant;  whilst  in  the 
cathedral  archives  there  is  an  agreement  of  the 
year  1235  relating  to  the  fish  within  the 
manor.  By  this  agreement,  made  between  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Prior  of  Merton,  the 
manors  of  Sutton  and  Chiswick  are  allowed  to 
place  forty  weirs  {burrochas)  for  barbel  and 
lamprey  only.  lu  the  Civil  Wars  the  leases 
were  sequestrated  to  the  Corporation ; in  1G76 
they  passed  to  Thomas,  Earl  Falconbergh, 
whose  great-nephew,  Thomas  Fowler,  Viscount 
Falconbergh,  assigned  them  (1727)  to  Richard, 
third  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  celebrated  patron 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  friend  of  Pope. 
By  the  marriage  of  Charlotte,  Baroness  Clifford, 
his  only  surviving  child,  with  William,  fourth 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  estate  passed  to  its 
now  owners. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  villa  at  Chis\vick 
occupies  the  site  of  Sutton  Court,  w'hich, 
according  to  Kip’s  print,  would  seem  to  have 
been  built  during  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
It  had  been  the  property  and  residence  of 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  whose  infamous 
countess  died  here,  says  Dugdale,  in  the  year 
1632.t  It  then  passed  into  the  possession 
severally  of  Philip,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke ; 
of  John,  Lord  Poulett,  the  royalist,  whom 
Fairfax,  then  living  at  Putney,  often  visited 
here ; + of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; and  of 
Richard,  Lord  Ranelagh.  In  1683,  Bdwai'd 
Seymour  sold  the  bouse  to  Richard,  second  Earl 
of  Cork  and  first  Earl  of  Burlington.  For  the 
descendant  of  the  last-named  nobleman  Kent 
built  the  miniature  villa,  from  a design  of 
Palladio,  which  Lord  Hervey  said  was  only  too 
large  to  hang  to  a watch.  The  wings  were  added 
by  Wyatt.  It  was  here  that  Charles  James  Pox 
died,  in  1806,  and  twenty-one  years  later  George 
Canning,  both  in  the  same  chamber,  which 
opens  out  from  the  Italian  Saloon.  Kent’s 
Rkill  as  a landscape-gardener  is  manifest  in  the 
pretty  grounds,  which  are  farther  adorned  with 
three  antique  statues  rescued  from  the  rubbish 
of  Arundel  House,  and  a water-gate,  by  Inigo 
Jones,  removed  hither  as  a gift  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloaue,  upon  the  destruction,  in  1738,  of  old 
Beaufort  House.  Of  the  famous  collection  of 
pictures  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 


• The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  ia  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs,  Goddard  & Son,  of  Farnham,  the  amount 
of  whose  contract  is  12,780/.  The  cost  of  the  works  will, 
howerer,  somewhat  exceed  this  sum,  owing  to  the  numerous 
vaults,  the  extra  concrete  iillings,  and  increased  depth  of 
foundations.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A., 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  of  Edmonton. 
The  new  structure  ia  designed  in  the  Early  English 
style.  It  ia  expected  the  work  will  be  completed  by  October 
next. 

t See  also  Weldon's  “Court  of  James  1.,“  p.  113. 
t "Present  Occurrences,”  Aug.  6-13,  Sept.  10-17,  1617. 


Lord  Burlington  acquired  the  “ Madonna,”  by 
Domeniebino,  from  a convent  at  Rome,  in  ex- 
change for  a set  of  marble  columns  for  their 
church . 

Reminiscences  of  Johnson,  Hogarth,  Murphy, 
Zoffany,  and  Garrick,  form  portions  of  the 
numerous  admonitus  loci.  The  inscriptious  on 
the  monuments  in  the  church  to  Dr.  Rose  and 
John  Aytou  Thompson  (cetat.  15)  are  by  Murphy. 
Garrick  composed  the  epitaphs  of  Hogarth  and 
the  actor  Holland,  son  of  a baker  in  the  town. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  tlie  friend  and  frequent  guest 
of  Dr.  Rose,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
merits  of  Scottish  writers  were  in.  question, 
reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  at  least  one  Scotch- 
man who  he  would  admit  had  written  well, — 
Lord  Bute  when  he  signed  the  order  for  John- 
son’s pension.*  To  Rose,  too,  be  gave  the  well- 
known  refusal  to  “ walk  in  the  grounds  of  an 
usurper”  when  invited  by  his  host  (George  II. 
being  then  upon  the  throne)  to  stroll  through 
Kew  Gardens.  The  church  contained  many 
curious  monuments,  one  of  the  oldest  being 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  and  his  wife. 
Chalouer,  governor  and  chamberlain  of  Harry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  knighted  by  King 
Henry  IV.  for  his  redoubtable  service  in  arms 
against  the  French.  Here  also  were  buried 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  second  wife  of  Charles, 
“ the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,”  who,  surviving 
her  husband  several  years,  died  in  1773  at 
Sutton  Court;  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
the  “beautiful  fury”  of  King  Charles  II. 's 
court;  Mary,  Countess  of  Falconbergh,t  and 
Mrs.  Rich,  daughters  of  Oliver  Cromw’ell; 
James  Ralph,  political  and  historical  writer, 
one  of  whose  poems,  “ Night,”  is  vilified  in 
Pope’s  couplet,  “Dunciad,”  book  iii.  : — 

“ Silence,  ye  wolves  ! while  Ralph  lo  Cynthia  howls, 

And  mates  night  hideous. —Answer  him,  ye  owls ! ’* 

Kent,  painter,  architect,  and  gardener ; and 
Thomas  Bentley,  partner  of  Josiah  Wedgwood. 
The  house  in  which  Bentley  lived,  on  the  main 
road,  carries  the  bas-reliefs  to  which  he  often 
alludes  in  his  letters  to  Wedgwood.  Chiswick 
is  associated  with  another  gardener, — Sir  Joseph 
Paxton, — who  began  life  upon  12s.  a week  in 
the  gardens  opened  here  in  1825  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  In  the  churchyard  are 
the  tombs  of  Hogarth,  with  memorials  to  his 
sister  Anne,  to  Jane  his  widow,  and  her  mother, 
Judith,  relict  of  Sir  James  Thornhill ; J of  De 
Loutherbourgh,  R.A. ; Sharp,  tbo  engraver  ; and 
of  Fittler,  A. R.A.  The  cenotaph  to  Ugo 
Foscolo  (whose  remains  were  transferred  to  the 
Santa  Croce,  Florence,  a few  years  since)  is 
the  work  of  Marochetti.  Hogarth’s  house,  in 
the  lane  called  by  bis  name  that  leads  from  the 
town  to  the  Society’s  gardens,  has  fallen  into  a 
sad  state, — a view  of  it  and  his  “ workshop  ” 
may  be  found  in  Faulkner's  “ Brentford,  Ealing, 
and  Chiswick,”  1845.  Lord  Heathfield  lived  at 
Turnham-green  j Zoffany,  who  occupied  a house 
at  Strand-on-the-Green,  was  biu-ied,  with  Gains- 
borough, in  Kew  Churchyard.  Thackeray  had 
good  warrant  for  placing  “Miss  Pinkerton’s 
academy  for  young  ladies”  on  Chiswick-mall ; 
though  the  sedate  calm  and  repose  of  this 
interesting  little  suburb  had  been  once  con- 
siderably scandalised  by  the  temporary  sojourn 
of  Rousseau,  who  came  hither  to  be  near  Dr.  Rose. 
Barker’s  Rails  and  Corney  Reach,  familiar  to 
University  and  other  boating  men,  are  named 
the  one  from  the  Barker  family  who  had  been 
long  settled  at  Grove  House,  and  the  other 
from  Corney  House,  a homo  of  the  Russells 
from  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  In  1623  Edward, 
third  Earl  of  Bedford,  repaired  the  churchyard 
wall,  as  the  inscription  runs  “for  keeping  .... 
the  wardrobe  of  Goddes  saintes  whose  bodies 
lay  therein  buried  from  violateing  by  smne 
and  other'prophanation.”§  To  what  we  lately 
said  with  respect  to  the  Pest  House  and  the 
Chiswuck  Pressjl  wo  may  add  that  amongst  the 
traces  of  the  occupancy  of  tbo  college-house 
by  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Westminster 
School,  dating  from  the  transfer  of  the  Manor 
of  Chiswick,  under  Gabriel  Goodman,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul’s,  to  Westminster,  of  which 
he  became  dean  in  1570,^  there  existed,  for 


* Biowell  doubts  the  genuineness  of  this  : and  says  that 
Johnson  replied,  when  told  by  him  of  Dr.  Rose’s  retort, 
“If  he  said  this,  I did  not  hear  him.” 

t See  Builder,  p.  225  ante,  (Feb.  17). 

$ The  tomb  hears  an  escutcheon  of  Hogarth’s  coat  o 
arms  (az  : a sun  in  splendour)  impaling  those  of  Thornhill 
(arg.  a chevron  gules  between  three  black  birds) . 

§ The  inscription  speaks  of  him  as  Duke  of  Bedford  ; 
but  the  family  did  not  achieve  ducal  honours  until 
1694. 

II  See  Builder,  p.  68,  ante  (Jan.  20), — “ Dying  London.” 

^ Lansdowno  MS.  4,  art.  12. 
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many  years,  the  carved  names  of  John  Diyden 
and  him  of  whom  Tickell  speaks  as  Addison’s 
“ lov’d  Montague." 


MACIIIXE  TOOLS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  Of  CIVIL  ENGINEEES. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  6th  of  March,  Mr- 
Brunlees,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  first  jjapor 
read  was  “ On  the  Productive  Power  and 
Efficiency  of  Machine  Tools,  and  of  other  Labour- 
saving  Appliances,  worked  by  Hydraulic 
Pressure,’’  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hart  Tweddell, 
M.Inst.C.E. 

The  author  stated  that  some  years  ago  ho 
had  occasion  to  design  a machine,  which  was 
required  to  exert  a great  pressure  in  a confined 
space  at  a considerable  distance  from  any 
shafting.  The  machine  hail  to  be  portable,  and 
to  be  capable  of  doing  a large  amount  of  work 
efficiently  without  the  intervention  of  skilled 
labour.  Such  conditions  were  of  common 
occurrence,  and  in  this  instance  all  were 
successfully  fulfilled  by  the  em])loyment  of 
hydraulic  pressure.  Tlie  paper  was  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  subject  of  the  application  of  this 
power  to  actuating  machine-tools  and  other 
labour-saving  appliances  in  engineering  works, 
and  was  divided  under  three  heads,  namely, — 
the  introduction  and  development  of  hydraulic- 
pressure  machine-tools;  the  productive  power 
and  efficiency  of  machine-tools  generally,  and 
the  modes  of  increasing  them  ; and  the  increased 
productive  power  and  efficiency  obtainable  by 
the  employment  of  hydraulic-pressure  for  work- 
ing machine-tools  and  other  labour-saving  ap- 
pliance.s.  Jleferencewasmade  to  the  unpublished 
experience  existing  on  these  questions. 

Under  the  first  head,  an  illustration  was 
afforded  bya  small  portable  hydraulic  apparatus 
for  fixing  the  ends  of  boiler-tubes  in  tube-plates, 
the  pressure  of  water  employed  varying  from 
one  to  one  and  a half  ton  per  square  inch. 
Owing  to  the  introduction  of  high  steam- 
pressures,  the  scantlings  of  marine  boilers  had 
to  be  considerably  increased,  but  the  mechanical 
riveting-machines  formerly  in  use  were  mostly 
inadequate  to  make  steam-tight  joints.  lii 
1865  the  author  designed  a hydraulic  rivetin"- 
plant  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  It  cousisted 
of  pumps,  an  accumulator,  and  a riveting- 
machine,  and  in  operation  was  seven  times  more 
economical  than  hand-work  ; moreover,  its 
surplus  power  was  available  for  hydraulic 
presses  for  “sotting,”  or  joggling,  angle  and 
tee  irons.  In  action  it  was  found  that  the 
material  wiis  much  less  strained,  and  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  moulds  and  dies  was  greatly 
reduced,  besides  which  the  machines  wore 
movable.  Previous  attempts  to  perform  similar 
work  by  [xirtuble  machines  driven  by  steam  had 
not  been  very  successful.  This,  it  was  believed, 
was  the  first  hydraulic  • pressure  riveting- 
machine  which  could  readily  be  applied  at 
different  points  and  over  considerable  areas, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  an  uninterrupted 
connexion  with  the  accumulator-pressure  iu  the 
mains.  The  system  had  been  extended  to 
machinery  of  suflicieut  gap  to  span  the  deepest 
girders,  the  same  hydraulic  powerwhich  actuated 
the  heavier  machines  being  utilised  for  lifting 
them.  The  water  driving  these  machines  and 
their  lifting  apparatus  was  supplied  under  a 
pressure  of  1,500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Amongst 
the  first  to  employ  them  was  the  firm  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong  & Co.  Several  instances 
were  then  given  of  their  application  : for  rivet- 
ing in  I itu  the  lattice-girder  bridge  which  carried 
Prinirose-street  over  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way at  Bisliopsgate-street  Station;  fo^r  riveting 
locomotive  boilers  j for  fastening  rivets  in  gun- 
carriages  and  in  agricultural  machinery;  for 
railway  wagon-work,  and  for  riveting  ships. 
The  substitution  of  hydraulic  Tnachinery  for 
punching  and  shearing  metals  had  been  more 
gradual,  but  it  hud  proved  economical,  and  had 
been  employed  for  shearing  the  links  of  chain 
cables,  11  in.  in  diameter,  both  sides  at  one  time. 

As  to  the  productive  power  and  efficiency  of 
machine-tools  generally,  and  the  mode  of  in- 
creasing them,  the  author  observed  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  depended  upon  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  tools  employed,  and  upon 
the  possession  of  facilities  for  transporting  the 
material  to  and  from  them.  Ample  lifting  and 
transporting  arrangements  should  be  provided 
in  all  cases.  At  present  a large  amount  of  lift- 
ing was  done  by  manual  labour,  in  which  there 
was  room  for  great  improvement. 

On  the  third  head,  namely,  the  increased  pro- 


ductive power  and  efficiency  obtainable  by  the 
employment  of  hydraulic  pressure  for  working 
machine-tools,  the  author  observed,  that  so  far 
as  the  prime  mover  was  concerned,  the  power 
necessary  in  a hydraulic  system  to  pump  water 
into  the  accumulator  was  nearly  always  obtained 
from  a steam-engine ; but  oven  at  this  early 
stage  the  hydraulc  system,  by  the  use  of  the 
accumulator,  allowed  of  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  motor.  A comparatively 
small  prime  mover  running  continually,  stored 
up  sufficient  energy  to  meet  any  sudden  demand 
from  even  the  lai’gest  of  the  machines  worked 
from  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prime 
mover  would  have  to  be  equal  to  this.  This 
defect  was  to  a small  extent  met  by  the  use  of 
Ily-wheels,  which  were,  however,  objectionable 
from  their  liability  to  accidents,  and  from  the 
strains  to  which  the  shafting  was  subjected. 
From  200  to  300  blows  per  minute  had  been 
obtained  in  hydraulic  machines,  and  in  machine- 
tools  and  cranes  the  accumulator  acted  as  a 
perfect  safety-valve.  Then,  For  the  ti-ansmis- 
sion  of  power  to  points  distant  from  the  prime 
mover,  hydraulic  pressure  was  the  most  econo- 
mical. By  the  use  of  hydraulic  mains  laid 
underground,  all  overhead  shafting  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  next  question  was  as  to  the  suitability  of 
hydraulic  pressure  to  actuating  the  tools.  It 
had  already  been  employed  for  slotting  and 
planing  machines,  and  its  application  to  rotary 
machines  might  oven  become  as  economical 
as  any  otlior.  The  simplicity  and  fewness  of 
parts  in  all  hydraulic  inachiue-tools  was  a 
source  of  great  economy.  In  respect  to  the 
economical  ajjplication  of  force  through  each 
individual  machine  when  performing  such  an 
ojieration  as  punching,  the  machine  was  moving 
at  its  lowest  speed,  and  friction  was  at  a mini- 
mum when  most  work  was  being  done.  Again, 
hydraulic  machines  consumed  no  power  except 
when  actually  doing  work,  wliile  it  was  not  un- 
usual in  a machine-shop  to  see  all  the  shafting 
running  iu  order  to  drive  a small  tool  at  its 
e.\tremity.  Ho  thought  that  even  small  firms 
might  find  it  advantageous  to  combine  in  the 
erection  of  a common  pumping-station,  and  so 
to  obtain  many  of  the  economical  benefits  duo 
to  carrying  out  operations  on  a large  scale. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

At  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  a so-called 
“Grand  Foreign  Exhibition”  is  announced  to 
bo  opened  on  September  1st  next.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  already  erected,  has  cost  half  a 
million  dollars.  TJie  consuls-general  of  the 
United  States  in  the  various  European  coun- 
tries are  inviting  foreign  manufacturers  to 
apply  for  space.  The  articles  to  be  exhibited 
are  to  be  exclusively  of  foreign  production,  and 
it  is  the  products  of  art  industry  which  it  is 
more  particularly  desired  to  have  represented. 
One  novelty  in  the  enterprise  will  he  the  de- 
livery of  series  of  lectures  on  various  branches 
of  art  manufactures,  and  the  oiiening  of  a 
public  discussion  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
address.  The  building  will  be  open  at  night  as 
well  as  day,  and  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

An  lutcrnational  Horticultural  Exhibition 
opens  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  17th  of  May; 
an  International  Agricuitural  and  Horticulturai 
Exhibition  at  Lisbon  about  Midsummer,  and 
an  Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Agri- 
culture at  Zurich  ou  the  Ist  of  May. 

The  International  Colonial  and  Export  Exhi- 
bition at  Amsterdam,  which  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  promised  to  open  in  person  ou 
the  1st  of  May,  will  have  separate  sections, 
under  the  titles  of  Colonies,  Articles  of  Export 
for  Colonies,  Objects  of  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
Colonies.  Under  the  first  head  there  will  be 
lectures  and  discussions,  and  the  section  will  be 
sub-divided  into  tliree  groups.  The  first  will 
deal  with  the  character  of  colonised  countries, 
including  their  geography,  geolc^y,  and  miner- 
their  native  animals  and  plants  and  their 
anthropology.  The  second  group  will  deal  with 
the  present  native  populations  of  colonies,  their 
sta-tistica,  domestic  and  social  life,  means  of 
living,  art,  science,  religions  and  religious 
customs,  and  their  forms  ©f  Government.  The 
third  grouj)  will  treat  of  the  European  settlers 
in  colonies,  and  their  relations  towards  the 
aboriginal  races,  includiug  accounts  of  explora- 
tions and  expeditions  into  unknown  tracts,  the 
various  colonial  systems  and  their  results,  the 
naval  and^  land  forces,  public  works,  postal  and 
telegraphic  systems,  commerce  and  shipping, 


agriculture  and  manufactures,  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  European  settlers,  education, 
and  scientific  researches.  Under  this  head 
alone  a mass  of  materials  will  be  brought  to- 
gether, such  as  has  never  before  been  attempted, 
and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  widest 
interest. 


THE  BRICKWORK  OF  CHIMNEYS. 

In  a communication  to  the  Deutsche  Bauzeifun y, 
Herr  Eckhartz  has  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  crevices  being  formed  in  the  brick- 
work of  chimneys  is  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces. 
"While  in  many  cases  in  an  ordinary  factory 
chimney  the  mantle  has  internally  a temperature 
of  nearly  600®  Fahi*.,  the  external  temperature 
is  only  about  60®  on  an  average,  the  difference 
of  extension  which  is  thus  occasioned  producing 
the  cracks  referred  to.  Ho  dwells  upon  the 
use  of  iron  hooping,  aud  remarks  that  its  object 
and  result  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  preven- 
tion of  extension,  but  rather  the  attaining  in  the 
outer  brickwork  of  a uniform  distribution  of 
the  tension,  and  the  prevention  of  its  concen- 
tration at  certain  points. 

The  question  whether  wrought-iron  rings  in 
the  inside  of  a mantle  are  liable  by  their  own 
extension  to  produce  cracks,  has  been  for  some 
time  under  discussion  in  German  technical 
circles.  A short  time  ago,  Dr.  Tomei  recorded 
in  the  journal  referred  to,  his  opinion  that  tho 
binding  of  chimneys  by  means  of  iron  inside  the 
masonry  was  a measure  only  to  be  recommended 
in  exceptional  cases,  and  with  the  observance  of 
special  care  in  its  execution.  He  considered 
that  the  external  binding  of  brickwork  was, 
however,  a question  which  was  to  be  regarded  in 
a different  light. 

Herr  Eckhartz,  though  not  founding  his 
remarks  exactly  on  those  of  Dr.  Tomei,  further 
illustrates  them  by  saying  that  if  ironwork 
placed  iuternally  fails  to  prevent  cracks,  aud 
even  produces  them,  its  employment  in  that 
way  is  not  only  superfiuoiis,  but  injurious.  If 
rightly  constructed,  ho  considers  that  for  re- 
sisting the  effects  of  the  wind,  no  hooping  is 
required  by  a chimney.  Id  further  elucidation 
of  the  theory  that  internal  hooping  is  unsuit- 
able, ho  remarks  that  the  ironwork  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  be  exposed  to  a high  tem- 
perature ; and  ho  maintains  that  all  rings 
inside  masonry  must,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  heat. 
If  they  have  nob  sufficient  space  for  their 
extension,  they  exercise  a pressure  upon 
the  external  brickwork,  and  thereby  produce 
cracks. 

From  the  facta  thus  quoted,  Herr  Eckhartz 
deduces  the  recommendation  that  in  order  to 
provide  against  the  results  of  the  difference  in 
temperature  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
double  walls  should  be  constructed.  He  refers 
to  tho  chimneys  for  circular  furnaces  which 
have  been  designed  on  this  principle  by  Herr 
Hoffmann.  He  uses  double  mantles,  each  only 
half  a brick  iu  thickness,  which  are  united  by 
vertical  riba  of  the  same  thickness.  Inside  the 
chimney  is  an  isolated  mantle,  half  a brick 
thick,  which  i.s  built  np  to  the  height  of  11  to 
22  yards,  according  to  temperature  ruling  in 
tho  chimney.  This  mantle  is  exposed  to  the 
most  intense  action  of  tho  heat,  and  from  the 
nature  of  its  construction  is  not  injuriously 
affected  by  any  extension  which  takes  place. 

Herr  Eckhartz  claims  for  this  method  of 
construction  the  subsidiary  advantage  of  eco- 
nomy in  fuel,  and  adds  that  his  personal 
experience  confirms  him  in  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  only  system  by  the  use  of  which  iron 
hooping  can  be  completely  dispensed  with. 


AN  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  BERLIN. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Silver  Wedtiing  of 
the  German  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess,  i 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Princess  herself, 
a movement  has  been  made  iu  Berlin  for  the  i 
erection  of  a new  church  for  the  use  of  the  i 
English  residents  in  the  German  capital.  A 
committee  has  already  been  appointed,  and  a 
subscription  opened.  It  is  contemplated  to  . 
erect  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  capable  of 
seating  300  to  350  persona,  and  to  cost  about 
5,000k  The  committee  has  issued  an  appeal  to  ! 
the  English  Colony  in  Berlin  and  others  to  con-  i 
tribute  to  the  fund.  The  treasurer  is  the 
English  Consul-General,  Herr  von  Bleichrbder,  ■ 
Behrenstrasso  63,  Berlin. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  Or  THE  ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1883. 

Ix  DiakiaK  llieir  Annual  Report  Hit?  Council  of  the 
Architects’  Bciiovolent  Society  have  the  satisfaction  of 
statin"  that  during  the  year  1882  the  relatively  large  sum 
has  heeu 'distrilnited  among  tliirty-si.tc  applicauts 
for  relief,  and  that  the  total  expenses  of  collection,  distri- 
bution, &c.,  have  been  only  IH.  At  no  other  period  of  its 
existence  has  the  Society  liecn  iu  a position  to  expend  so 
largo  a sum  in  grants  and  pensions,  the  largest  amounts 
thus  expended  in  former  years  having  been  +13?.  in  1877, 

I 421?.  in  1881,  and  39.)?.  in  1879.  At  no  other  period  have 
the  working  expenses  been  so  small,  though  this  is  partly 
I due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Secretary's  work  is  done 
I principally  in  the  otllce  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
I Architects,  and  that  the  reports,  ite.,  relating  to  the 
i business  of  the  Society  are  published  in  the  Instilulo 
^ Journal  of  Proceedings,  whereby  a portion  of  the  postage, 
stationery,  and  printing,  which  would  otherwise  Uaye  to 
I be  paid  for,  is  provided  by  the  Institute.  The  chief  item 
I of  reduction  is  duo  to  I fie  general  use  of  bank  orders 
I recently  issued,  by  which  means  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions, instead  of  being  collected  by  an  ollicer  of  the 
Society,  are  paid  by  subscribers’  bankers  direct  to 
Messrs.  Jlerries,  Farquhar,  & Co.,  a chauge  of  pro- 
cedure which  has  not  caused  any  diuunutiou  in  the 
receipts.  Ou  the  contrary,  (ho  total  of  suhscriptious 
received  during  1880-1-2,  when  no  collector  has  been  em- 
ploved,  has  reached  the  sum  of  990?.,  against  a total 
during  the  three  previous  years,  when  a collector  was 
employed,  of  055?.  Further,  the  Council  are  enabled  lo 
add  that  at  the  close  of  1882  the  Society’s  capital  had 
reached  6,6.50?.,  while  a sum  of  more  than  90?.,  received  in 
donations  during  that  year,  remained  to  be  invested. 
With  these  facts  and  the  experience  of  former  years  before 
them,  the  Council  desire  to  mako  perfectly  clear  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  Inslitute,  which,  ns  far  as  it 
reasonably  can,  now  houses  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
assists  the  Hooiely.  They  desire  not  only  to  place  on 
record  their  own  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  members 
generally  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  but  also  to  invite 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society’s  contributors  to  express 
that  indebtedness  in  a cordial  vole  of  thanks  to  the 
corporate  liody  of  the  profession. 

While,  however,  giving  due  expression  to  the  manifest 
improvement  in  the  Society’s  affairs,  and  pointing  with 
satisfaction  to  the  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
belongs  lo  it  in  the  silent  exercise  of  its  charitable 
functions,  the  Council  see  with  deep  regret  the  partial 
and  incompleto  manner  in  which  the  architectural  pro- 
fession is  represented  in  the  Society  ; they  see  with  regret 
the  iiiadoquute  support  given  to  it  by  architects  and 
surveyors  of  iiinuciice  and  even  wealth,  and  they  deprecate 
the  marked  uhvtcntion  from  the  ranks  both  of  'donors  and 
sabsc’il'ers  of  many  well-to-do  professional  men,  some  of 
whom,  iu  answer  to  appeals  personally  made  to  them,  have 
repilied  that  another  and  far  richer  charitable  body  which 
also  relieves  architects  has  a prior  claim  to  the  small 
aasistaiice  they  can  afford.  That  body,  the  Artists' 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  is  an  excellent  one  and 
worthy  of  .support,  but  its  funds  are  closed  to  the  majority 
of  architects  and  surveyors,  their  widows  and  orphans. 
That  is  to  say,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  in  nine  cases  out  of  teu, 
deprive  the  poorer  class  of  the  profession  from  all  chance 
of  obtaining  relief  from  it.  Such  applicants  have  no 
resource  at  a lime  of  distress  but  an  appeal  to  individual 
practitioners,  or  to  the  Architects’  Benevolcut  Society,  in- 
which  no  restrictions  to  the  distribution  of  relief  exist 
other  than  that  the  applicants  must  bo  of  good  moral 
character.  Both  architects  and  surveyors  are  relieved 
In  the  case  of  practitioners  or  their  assistants  thej’  must  be 
known  lo  have  been  honourable  iu  their  practice,  and  to 
have  been  duly  educated  in  an  architect's  or  a surveyor’s 
ofEee,  or  thev  must  have  produced  an  invention  or  a work 
of  art ; w hile'in  the  cose  of  widows  and  orphans  they  have 
to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  identity  in  relation 
to  an  architect  or  a surveyor.  The  Council  earnestly 
call  upon  contributors  and  others  to  make  these  facts  more 
generally  known  than  thev  are,  and  to  destroy  the 
erroneous  impression  that  this  Society  has  undertaken  a 
superfluous  task,  or  one  by  which  it  is  placed  in  opposition 
to  another  ami  a larger  body  of  associated  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects.  Your  Council  recall  the  words 
of  the  founders  in  the  year  1851.  In  the  Red  Book  then 
issueil,  containing  the  first  annual  report  and  list  of  con- 
tributors. (here  occurs  a jirefutory  paragraph  which  runs 
thus  ; — “ Literaty  men,  artists,  au3  many  other  classes  and 
profession,  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  profits  of 
uncertiliu  nttammeut  and  precarious  tenure,  have  formed 
themselves  into  societies  of  this  nature  with  the  happiest 
results,  but  Architecture,  the  eldest  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has 
vet  to  be  moved  to  associate  in  this  good  work.  She  has 
nnd  the  good  fortune  to  bo  made  subservient,  in  many 
noble  monuments  nf  piety  and  charity,  to  the  benevolence 
of  others;  it  is  time  that  -she  should  give  proofs,  in  her 
corporate  character,  of  the  same  beneficent  spirit.  No 
society,  framed  ou  these  principles  and  .specially  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  architectural  profession,  has  yet 
been  ealuhlishod,  aud  it  is  in  order  to  remove  this  reproaeli 
that  the  present  appeal  is  now  made  to  its  members.  It 
need.s  oiilj-  ;v  slight  acquuinlance  with  the  profession  to 
satisfy  us  (hat  such  au  institution  is  urgently  required. 
The  frequency  of  private  applications  for  individual  relief 
too  cerlainlv  proves  its  necessity,  and  the  sad  experieuce, 
iriiich  bring.s  too.  often  under  our  notice  the  struggles  of 
genius  and  talent  with  uudesened  misfortune,  will  not 

fiemiit  ns  to  defer  anv  longer  llie  duty  of  soliciting  your 
riemlly  co-opcratioii."  The  time  has  again  come  when  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Council,  to  make 
another  urgenl  nnd  reasonable  appeal  to  that  large  majority 
of  profc8>ionul  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  which  ignores  not  only  the  claims  but  the  very 
ffldstencf  of  this  Society.  It  is  too  generally  forgotten 
that  smidl  sums  from  many  donors  often  afford  u lai'ger 
anil  certainly  a more  satisfactory  total  than  a fewconi- 

farativcly  munificent  gifts.  At  the  prc.sent  moment  the 
iislitule  nnnihers  about  1,100  professional  members,  and  of 
these  only  220  contributed  during  the  year  1882  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  As  n corollary  to  this  your 
Council  have  constantly  to  respond  to  an  urgent  appeal, 
personally  known  to  be  genuine,  aud  often  the  result  of 
pndeservod  misfortune,  liy  the  grant  of  a ten-pound  note, 
instenil  of  the  fifty  pounds  that  they  feel  ought  to  bo  at 
hand  to  meet  the  case. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  glance  at  the  past.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Society’s  existence  the  trustees  were 
the  three  Academiciaua,  Barrj-,  Cockerell,  and  Hardwick. 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  a “Patron.”  Sydney  Smirke,  the 
first  president,  continued  to  take  the  chair  at  your  aimual 


meetings  until  1874,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1877, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt. 
Amongst  the  earliest  members  of  the  Council  were  Poynter, 
Pennothorne,  Salvin,  Henry  Ashton,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  and  Benjamin  Ferrey.  The  damaging 
argument,  even  now  sometimes  usei^  that  there  is  some- 
thing derogatory  to  the  profession  in  the  existence  of  an 
Architects'  Benevolcut  Society  was  neither  ignored  nor 
unappreciated  by  its  founders,  whose  most  earnest  efforts 
were  directed  to'  strcnglhening  the  Society,  appealing  as 
they  did  in  1854,  not  for  its  mere  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
work  of  the  Council,  but  for  its  active  co-operation  “ in  ' 
making  perfect,”  to  use  their  words,  "the  good  work' 
which  has  been  so  auspiciously  commeuced.”  The  cha- 
racter of  that  work  is  perhaps  not  known  to  the  general 
body  of  the  profession.  Some  statislirs  may  therefore 
serve  to  show  in  a practical  business-like  fashion  the  pro- ; 
grossivo  though  slow  advuuee  which  it  has  made  in  power 
and  usefulness.  Thus:—  ; 


THE  STREET  MEMORIAL. 

Ox  Tuesday  afternoon  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  xvas  present  at  a meeting 
of  the  committee  formed  for  erecting  a suitable 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Georgo  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presided,  and  thei’e 
were  also  present : — The  Right  Hon.  G.  J. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.j  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  C.B.; 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wells,  R.A.;  Professor  Lewis,  Mr. 
David  Brandon,  Mr.  James  Brooks,  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Mr.  John  Mar- 
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1862 

07 

12 

105 

0 

0 

33  3 

175 

1.963 

31 

10 

229 

19 

0 

77  3 

258 

1864 

73 

3 

172 

4 

0 

■48  8 

120 

0 

1865 

25 

•1 

ICO 

1 

0 

31  18 

9 

170 

1866 

30 

13 

178 

10 

0 

66  16 

290 

1867 

36 

0 

184 

14 

0 

75  6 

0 

192 

1868 

83 

9 

204 

15 

0 

47  11 

144 

0 

1.50 

1870 

01 

6 

0 

195 

0 

83  2 

214 

0 

1,696 

9 0 

Appeal  made  to  the  profession. 

1871 

102 

0 

214 

2 

0 

91  14 

19 

163 

1872 

74 

0 

209 

19 

9 

74  3 

1 

liK) 

1873 

216 

10 

0 

209 

16 

0 

83  2 

235 

1874 

287 

212 

6 

74  3 

3 

9 

11 

318 

T-Ifon.  Sec. 

287 

0 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Turner  sen.. 

9 

C 

413 

0 

0 

Successful  appeal  to  the  profession. 

-4 

380 

0 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  bequeathed  £100. 

395 

0 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  bequeathed  £1,000. 

1880 

134 

12 

0 

313 

0 

60  8 

4 

385 

0 

5,336 

9 11 

Mr.  T.  H.  'IVyalt  bequeathed  £100. 

1881 

96 

7 

305 

0 

30  18 

6 

421 

1882 

91 

370 

0 

14  1 

4 

Tho  Society  began  wath  the  wholesome  rule  of  funding 
all  donations,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  this  was  regu- 
larly done ; but  in  1869  it  was  decided  to  invest  annually 
only  a moiety  of  the  donations,  the  other  moiety  being 
expended  in  grants  to  applicants,  and  in  current  expenses. 
A reversion  to  the  original  rule  took  place  in  1879,  and 
your  Council  trust  that  the  custom  of  funding  all  donations, 
unless  otherwiso  directed  by  the  donors,  will  bo  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  the  future.  At  present  a donor,  however 
small  his  gift,  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  must 
accrue  to  the  permanent  bonefifc  and  usefulnes.s  of  the 
■ Society  as  an  instrument  of  charity.  Ou  the  other  hand,  a 
recent  alteration  has  proved  beneficial  to  many.  Origin- 
ally the  distribution  of  the  income  to  applicants  for  relirf 
took  place  twice  a year,  in  January  and  Julv,  but  relief  is 
now  distributed  tliroughout  the  year,  and  duriug  1882-88 
your  Council  have  held  six  meetings  for  the  purpose. 

The  income  account  and  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
1882  are  herewith  submitted.  They  have  been  audited  by 
Mr.  William  Hudson  and  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  to  whom 
*tho  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due. 

A very  promising  feature  of  the  support  given  to  the 
Society  is  to  bo  found  in  the  donations  pr&sentod  lo  it  at 
different  times  by  various  bodies  not  all  connected  with 
the  profession  of  architecture,  or  in  relation  with  archi- 
tects. TJio  Wor-hipful  Company  of  Dyers,  and  the 
Wor.shipful  Compaiu-  of  Merchant  Taylors,  together  with 
the  Architectural  Union  Company,  and  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society,  have  been  donors.  Among  the 
various  architectural  soeiolios,  located  in  provincial 
centres,  three  are  donors,  namely,  those  of  Binniiigham, 
Liverpool,  and  Nattinghom,  while  the  last  nuiued  now 
sends  an  annual  subscriplion.  The  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  also  subscribes,  and  tliere  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  other  non-metropolitan  archi- 
tectural bodies  would,  if  asked,  he  glad  to  support  the 
Society,  seeing  that  its  funds  are  open  to  applicants  from  i 
all  parts  of  the  L’nited  Kingdom.  In  furtherance  of  this  | 
purpose  it  is  proposed  to  re-establish  the  relations  which  ' 
existed  some  years  ago  between  the  Society  and  a certain  ' 
number  of  gentlemen  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  : 
country,  acted  as  Corresponding  Members  of  Coumdl.  In 
1859  those  gentlemen  numbered  as  many  as  twelve,  and  i 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  each  of  the  non-  ! 
metropolitan  Societies  of  Architects  would,  if  appealed  to, 
bo  happy  to  nominate  a local  representative  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society.  Moreover, 
it  is  felt  that  an  application  to  some  of  the  great  City 
Conipauies,  and  even  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  might 
be  attended  with  not  unfavourable  results.  The  object'  to 
' be  kept  in  view  is  the  accuniulatiou  of  enough  cajiitul  to  ■ 
sccuro  an  annual  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  more  I 
pressing  demands  made  upon  the  Society,  and  those  who  I 
have  its  welfare  at  heart  cannot  serve  it  better  than  by  j 
exerting  whatever  legitimate  influence  they  possess  in  ob- | 
laining  donations  and  legacies,  or  at  least  the  promiso  of  ' 
legacie.s.  One  contribution  received  only  last  month  has  I 
afforded  your  Council  much  gratification,  and  the  ctrcuni- ' 
stances  connected  with  it  are  both  interesting  and. 
peculiar.  An  architect,  Mr.  Robert  Palgravc,  of  Upper  I 
Haiuilton-terrace,  N.W.,  had  caused  a codicil  to  his  will  j 
to  be  drawn,  by  which  the  sum  of  1,000?.  was  bequeathed  j 
to  this  Societj’,  but  before  tho  codicil  could  be  cxe-  ■ 
culed  he  died.  By  his  will  the  re.sidue  of  the  property 
was  left  to  his  two  nephews,  only  on©  of  whom  is  yet  of  | 
age,  and  this  genllemnn,  Mr.  Samuel  Palgrave  Page,  has  i 

i'ust  paid  into  the  Societ}’'s  account  his  own  inoictv  of  ! 

is  uncle’s  intended  legacy, — an  honourable  act  which  ' 
canuot  fail  to  touc'h  the  hearts  even  of  thoso  who  have  ( 
never  felt  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  ' 
while  it  must  especially  gratify  the  contributors  for  whom  I 
yonr  Council  are  now  actingj  and  who  will  know  how  to  | 
welcome  and  appreciate  the  generosity  of  a young,  high- 
miuded  man.  i 


shall,  Mr.  Reginald  'Wilberforce,  the  honorary 
treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  and 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield.  The 
meeting  was  hold  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Armstead,  H.A.,  who  exhibited  a model  of  the 
proposed  memorial.  After  inspecting  this  and 
j a more  elaborate,  and,  in  many  respects,  better 
, design  originally  prepared,  but  impracticable 
i -with  the  funds  as  yet  subscribed,  the  Prince  of 
! Wales  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which 
j ■was  seconded  by  letter  by  Sir  P.  Leighton, 

I P.K.A.,  and  carried  unanimously  : — “ That  this 
I meeting  approves  Mr.  Armstead’s  design  for 
j the  Street  Memorial,  and  authorises  the  sub- 
committee to  make  arrangements  with  him  for 
! carrying  it  out  for  a sum,  if  possible,  of  not  less 
. than  2,0001.,  subject  to  such  modifications  ns 
may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  pedestal.” 

! A vote  of  thanks  to  his  Royal  Highness  for 
his  presence  and  valuable  assistance  having 
: been  proposed  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and  carried 
nem.  con..,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

I The  design  consists  of  a life-sized  fig^e  of 
tho  architect,  seated,  and  at  work  on  a plan, 

I which  lies  unrolled  across  his  knees.  The  idea 
I and  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  memorial  met 
I with  general  approval,  but  it  was  felt  that  tho 
j treatment  of  the  base  or  pedestal  on  which  tho 
I figure  rests  has  suffered  from  want  of  means, 

^ and  that  a strong  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
additional  and  increased  subscriptions  to  enable 
Mr.  Armstead  to  carry  out  this  portion  according 
to  his  original  conception.  To  accomplish  this 
a further  sum  of  about  6001.  will  be  required. 


Manitoba. — The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Winni'peg  Wecldy  Times  : — ” The  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  papers  take  considerable  pride  in 
landing  their  climate,  and  decrying  that  of  tho 
Canadian  North-West.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  while  we  are  enjoying  fine  winter  weather, 
— cold,  clear,  and  healthful, — they  are  ‘ doubled 
up’  in  one  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  that 
ever  visited  them.  Their  railroads  are  blocked 
so  badly,  indeed,  that  they  can  with  difficulty 
procure  coal  for  tho  locomotives.  Hero,  the 
C.  P.  R.  is  open  and  in  excellent  running  order 
from  one  end  of  tho  western  division  to  the 
other.  Of  tho  ninety-two  locomotives  on  this 
division,  only  seventeen  are  in  the  repair  shops. 
Everywhere  the  road  is  being  operated  satisfac- 
torily, while  our  cousins  to  the  south  can  neither 
travel  by  rail  nor  sleigh.  In  the  matter  of 
climate  as  in  the  matter  of  soil,  Manitoba  leads 
the  American  North-West.” 
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HEALTHY  HOUSES. 

YORK  ARCHITECTUR.A.L  ASSOCI.4TION. 

At  tlie  last  raeetiug  of  this  Society,  held  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Lawton 
Webster,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Malton,  delivered 
an  address  on  “ Healthy  Houses  ; and  How  to 
Make  Them.”  There  was  a good  attendance. 

Mr.  Webster,  during  the  course  of  an  interest- 
ing address,  said  that  sweetness  and  light  were 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  a healthy  home. 
Without  sweetness,  man  lost  his  health  and 
vigour,  became  weak  and  incapacitated  for 
work,  and  eventually  fell  a victim  to  disease  and 
death.  Without  light  he  lost  his  manhood, 
became  deformed  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
ultimately  he  passed  from  this  world  without 
having  made  any  advancement  either  socially 
or  morally.  The  speaker  said  that  no  punish- 
ment could  be  too  severe  for  a man  who  would 
endanger  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures 
through  negligence  in  drainage ; and  in  referring 
to  the  over-crowding  of  dwellings,  he  said  that 
few  people  had  any  conception,  except  those 
whose  duties  brought  them  within  the  range  of 
this  subject,  as  to  the  evils  arising  from  over- 
crowding. Parents  and  children  were  packed 
into  a room  as  herrings  in  a box,  and  he 
could  tell  them  of  one  case  ho  knew  of  where 
three  or  four  up-grown  persons,  along  with  half 
a dozen  children,  were  housed  up  in  one  small 
room.^  This  was  a sad  state  of  things,  and  the 
question  of  better  accommodation  for  the  poor,  he 
said,  would  sooner  or  later  bo  taken  up  by  the 
Legislature,  and  until  then  sanitarians  and  such 
associations  as  the  York  Architectural  Associa- 
tion must  labour  on  and  on  and  endeavour  to  wipe 
out  thestain,  which  was  a standing  disgrace  to  the 
country  at  largo.  But  all  would  be  of  no  avail 
unless  the  householder  himself  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  aud  helped  on  this  great  question 
The  ball  had  commenced  rolling, 
and  was  daily  increasing  in  size  and  importance. 
Architects,  who  had  hitherto  been  indifferent 
and  sceptical,  were  veering  round  to  the  side  of 
sanitary  process  j they  combined  more  readily 
with  sanitarians  in  the  great  work  which  they 
had  at  heart.  They  had  at  last  been  convinced 
that  the  fixing  of  a soil  pipe  was  as  important 
as  the  tracery  of  a window,  and  the  laying  of  a 
dram  as  the  symmetry  of  an  arch.  Public 
authorities  were  at  last  becoming  alive  to  their 
great  responsibilities.  In  large  towns  the 
zymotic  death-rate  was  already  decreasing,  for 
according  to  the  Privy  Council  returns,  ' 
towns  alone  there  was  a saving 
of  life  from  2^  to  32  per  cent.;  a reduction  of 
the  typhoid  fever  rate  of  from  10  to  75  per 
cent.  J and  pulmonary  complaints  11  to  49  per 
cent.  The  press  was  making  its  mighty  voice 
heard,  and  the  sanitary  wave  all  over  the 
country  was  moving  slowly  but  surely.  The 
cry  was, — no  foul  middensteads,  no  rivers 
polluted,  no  overcrowding  of  courts  and  dwell- 
ings, no  atmospheres  contaminated  by  smoke, — 
but  let  us  breathe  air  pure  aud  unpolluted,  and 
admit  the  same  into  our  sewers  so  that  it  may 
dilute  the  insidious  and  fatal  gases;  oxidising 
the  foul  matter  instead  of  permitting  it  to 
enter  into  putrefaction,  aud  thus  cause  disease 
and  death. 


its  own  gravity  are  situated  in  the  enclosed 
portion  of  a field  adjoining  the  railway,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  village  of  Chalvey. 
From  these  tanks  the  sewage  is  forced  by 
engines  through  a 9-in.  rising  main  of  iron 
pipes  to  suitable  land  at  Dorney,  about  a mile 
and  a half  westward  of  the  pumping-station. 
The  population  now  connected  to  the  sewers  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Southey  at  5,100,  and  the 
normal  flow  of  sewage  is  estimated  by  him  at 
65,000  gallons.  The  area  of  the  land  acquired 
by  the  Board  at  Dorney  is  25  acres,  one-half  of 
which  has  been  laid  out  for  irrigation,  about 
8 acres  being  actually  in  use.  The  subsoil  of 
the  ground  is  gravel,  and  Mr.  Southey  states 
that  the  sewage  disappears  within  a very  short 
time  of  its  application  without  offence  or 
nuisance  of  any  kind.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  past  year  serious  complaints  were  made 
of  the  nuisances  arising  from  bad  smells  from 
the  manholes  and  ventilators  of  the  new  sewers, 
but  these  nuisances  have  disappeared  since 
better  ventilation  has  been  secured  by  connect- 
ing the  sewers  with  vertical  pipes,  which  are 
fixed  in  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  places 
to  some  of  the  houses,  with  Boyle’s  patent 
Archimedian  screw  cowls  on  the  top.  In  some 
instances  where  lamp-posts  are  safely  situated 
away  from  windows  of  dwellings  iron  venti- 
lating-pipes,  about  3 in.  in  diameter,  are  con- 
nected from  the  sewers,  discharging  at  the  top 
of  some  of  the  lamps.  This  system  of  venti- 
lation appears,  Mr.  Southey  says,  to  have  com- 
pletely removed  the  cause  of  former  complaints, 
and  the  original  ventilators,  - which  were  street 
gratings  over  the  sewers, — have  been  sealed. 


SEWERAGE  AT  SLOUGH. 

Mb.  a.  j.  Southey,  Medical  Ofllcer  of  Health 
for  the  district  of  the  Slough  Urban  Sanitary 
Authonty,  in  his  annual  report,  just  issued,  says 
that  several  inspections  as  to  nuisances  were 
made  during  the  year,  the  details  of  which  were 
given  in  his  monthly  reports  to  the  Authority, 
ihe  nuisances  that  occurred  were  princinallv 
caused  by  defective  drains  and  overflowing 
cesspools,  and  were  abated  by  the  owners  of  the 
several  properties  by  connexions  being  made 
^th  the  new  system  of  -sewers,  the  cesspools 
being  emptied,  cleaned,  and  properly  filled  np 
with  deodorising  materials.  Mr.  Southey  now 
believes  that  there  are  few  houses  in  the 
d^tnet  which  are  not  properly  drained,  with 
efficient  ventilation.  The  new  system  of 
drainage,  which  was  commenced  in  1878,  is'  the 
most  important  work,  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  district 

tor  years,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  fall 
operation.  It  is  on  what  is  known  as  the 
separate  system,”  new  pipe  sewers  having 
been  laid  for  the  sewage  disposal,  the  old  pipe 
sewe^  twelve  years  before, — being 

used  for  discharging  the  surface-water  drainage. 
1 ne  large  tanks  into  which  the  sewage  flows  by 


THE  ASS’S  EARS  OF  THE  PANTHEON. 

The  Roman  journal  La  Stampa  recently 
announced  in  jubilant  language  that  the  two 
well-known  bell-towers,  which  were  a late  addi- 
tion and  a great  disfigurement  to  the  Pantheon, 
were  to  be  pulled  down,  aud  that  the  work  of 
demolition  has,  in  fact,  already  commenced.  It 
was  to  these  unsightly  structures  that  Bernini 
applied  the  appropriate  title  which  has  ever 
since  stuck  to  them  of  the  “Ass’s  Ears”  of  the 
Pantheon.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that 
these  two  towers,',  which  were  only  put  up 
in  order  to  receive  a few  useless  jangling  bells, 
seriously  impaired  the  monumental  character 
and  effect  of  the  noble  edifice.  The  work  of 
removal  was  decided  upon  by  the  Italian 
Minister,  Signor  Baccelli,  whom  the  Roman 
paper  gratefully  describes  as  “the  restorer  of 
the  monumental  character  of  the  Pantheon.’’ 


ROOFING-LINEN. 

Accordin’g  to  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  a new 
covering  material  called  “roofing-linen”  has 
been  introduced,  which  is  about  half  the  thick- 
ness of  good  carton-pierre,  and  consists  of  a 
layer  of  coarse  linen  which  lies  between  two 
layers  of  thin  roll-paper.  The  cohesion  of  the 
three  layers  is  effected  by  an  aspbalte  composi- 
tion of  special  make,  called  “roofing-paint.” 
It  is  stated  that  this  paint  should  be  freely 
applied  to  roofs  immediately  after  their  comple- 
tion, and  again  about  six  weeks  afterwards. 
This  operation  should,  it  would  seem,  bo  repeated 
every  few  years.  The  linen  costs  about  lOd.  to 
lid.  per  square  yard,  and  the  paint  10s.  to  11s. 
per  cwt. 

Although  this  new  method  appears  to  have 
points  which  deserve  commendation,  a real 
estimate  of  its  value  cannot  be  formed  until 
the  material  has  been  exposed  to  the  test  of 
several  years’  use. 


SANITARY  INSPECTION  AT  COVENTRY. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city  of  Coventry  Dr.  Fenton,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  states  “ that  when  the  present 
sanitary  inspector  (Mr.  Booker)  was  appointed 
it  was  found  requisite  to  institute  a new  method 
for  the  more  efficient  inspection  of  the  district, 
and  to  account  more  satisfactorily  for  the  work 
done  J that  work  of  reorganisation  was,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  inspector,  immediately  carried 
oirt,  and  testimony  is  given  by  the  Medical 
Officer  to  the^  very  energetic  and  able  manner 
m which  the  inspector  has  performed  his  duties 
since  his  appointment.  Mr.  Booker’s  report 
shows  that  a much  greater  advance  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  year  than  for  many  years 
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previously.  The  scavenging  aud  cleansing  of 
the  city  generally,  aud  the  removal  of  nuisances 
and  filth  collections,  which  do  so  much  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere  and  render  city  life  un- 
wholesome, have  been  carefully  attended  to. 
The  town  drainage  and  water  supply  have  been 
largely  extended  to  properties  hitherto  neg- 
lected in  this  respect,  and  much  good  and  useful 
work  has  been  performed,  which  in  the  future 
must  bear  good  fruit  in  elevating  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  district,  and  improving  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.” 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

Herr  Baaks  lately  reported  to  the  Hanover 
Architects’  Association  that  at  Amsterdam  the 
fcecal  substances  from  the  dwellings  of  30,000 
persons  aro  carried  away,  in  accordance  with 
Liernur’s  method,  by  four  provisional  systems 
of  pipes,  and  are  brought  to  Zeeburg  by  barges 
in  order  to  be  made  into  compost.  This 
arrangement  is  said  to  have  worked  so  well 
that  its  more  extensive  application  is  contem- 
plated. The  financial  success  of  the  system 
depends,  it  is  remarked  upon  the  question 
whether  poudrette  can  be  made  in  the  vacuum 
evaporating  appliances  at  an  expense  of  5s.  3d, 
to  63  Gd.  per  cwt.  of  the  prepared  substance. 


LIABILITY  OF  GAS  COMPANIES  FOR 
ACCIDENTS. 

HORNBY  V.  THE  I.IVEBPOOL  UNITED  GAS  CO.MPANY 

(limited). 

This  was  a special  case  stated  to  raise  the 
question  whether  a gas  company  were  liable  for 
ail  accident  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1881,  the  company 
employed  workmen  to  break  up  a portion  of  the 
road  in  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  in  front  of  the 
plaintiff’s  house,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  gas- 
pipes.  The  road  was  a paved  one,  and  the 
stones  lay  on  a bed  of  concrete,  and  it  was 
necessary,  after  removing  the  stones,  to  break 
the  concrete.  In  the  process  of  the  work  a 
stone  or  piece  of  concrete  flow  with  sufficient 
violence  to  break  a plate-glass  window  in  the 
plaintiff’s  house,  at  a height  of  over  7 ft.  from 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  a distance  of  14  ft.  6 in. 
from  the  spot  where  the  men  were  at  work. 
The  case  stated  that  no  more  force  than  was 
necessary  was  used,  that  the  ordinary  method 
of  doing  the  work  was  employed,  and  that  no 
such  accident  had  ever  occurred  before.  The 
company  denied  their  liability  to  make  good  the 
damage  done,  alleging  that  the  facta  stated  did 
not  show  any  negligence,  and  that  the  case  was 
not  within  Section  6 of  the  Gasworks  Clauses 
Act,  1847,  which  empowers  a company  to  open 
and  bi*eak  up  the  soil  and  pavement  of  streets 
in  the  execution  of  their  works,  doing  as  little 
damage  as  possible,  and  paying  compensation 
for  any  damage  which  may  be  done.  Mrs. 
Hornby  was  insured  in  the  National  and  Pro- 
vincial Plato  Glass  Company,  who  brought  this 
action  in  her  name.  The  case  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  Day  (Queen's 
Bench  Division)  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  and 
was  reported  in  the  Times. 

Mr.  Justice  Cave  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
saying  that  the  act  of  the  company  in  breaking  up 
the  street  io  question  was  oue  which  they  had  no 
right  to  do  at  common  law,  and  that,  therefore,  if 
they  had  done  it  without  statutory  powers,  and  in 
doing  it  had  caused  damage  to  the  plaintiff,  she 
would  have  had  a right  of  action.  This  being  so,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  incorporating  the 
Gasworks  Clauses  Act,  making  it  lawful  for  the  gas 
company  to  break  up  streets,  but  that  Act  contained 
a clause  enacting  that  the  gas  company  should  make 
compensation  for  any  damage  that  they  might  do  in 
executing  the  works  authorised.  It  had  been  held 
that  in  such  cases  where  damage  resulted  from  an 
act  done  by  a company  which,  but  for  their 
statutory  powers,  would  give  the  plaintiff  a cause  of 
action,  such  an  act  was  within  the  compensation 
clause.  His  lordship  said  he  could  find  nothing  in 
the  statute  to  allow  the  gas  company  to  break 
windows  without  giving  compensation,  and  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Act  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff.  Upon  the  question  of  negligence,  his 
lordship  said  upon  the  facts  stated  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  had  been  negligence,  but  he  did  not 
base  his  judgment  on  this  ground. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  concurred. 


St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. — The  pro- 
posal to  commence  the  execution  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  here,  for  which  designs  were  obtained  by 
competition,  is  postponed  for  a time.  Why  ? 
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ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-third  annual  raeetingof  the  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  President 
of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Council 
(which  we  print  in  extenso  on  p.  363),  together 
with  the  balance-sheet,*  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Nash,  who  spoke  of  it  as  being  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  necessai'y  for  the  friends 
of  the  Society  to  make  increased  efforts  to 
bring  its  claims  before  the  members  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton  having  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  deprecated  the  employ- 
ment by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  officers  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  applicants  for  relief. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Council  in 
■certain  cases  felt  compelled  (having  due  regard 
to  the  careful  and  scrupulous  administration  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society)  to  institute  some  very 
delicate  investigations,  and  in  such  cases  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  had  rendered 
substantial  assistance. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  for  the  valuable  aid  given 
by  it  to  the  Society  in  the  way  of  office  accom- 
modation, printing,  &c. 

Another  resolution,  moved  by  the  Chairman, 
was  passed,  expressing  the  Society’s  thanks  to 
Mr.  Palgrave  Page  for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  he  bad  carried  out  his  uncle’s  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Council,  officers,  and  auditors  for  their 
services  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman,  in  expressing  his  acknowledg- 
I luents,  referred  to  the  future  of  the  Society. 
Oratifying  as  had  been  the  increase  in  its 
funded  property  during  the  last  few  years, 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  there  was  much 
I reason  to  desire  that  the  amount  of  money 
funded  should  bo  doubled  w’ithin  the  next  few 
; years.  The  funded  property  now  stood  at 
5,000L  odd,  but  by  vigorous  and  persistent 
efforts  ho  hoped  to  sec  that  amount  doubled 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  if,  in  addition, 

I some  serious  effort  could  be  made  to  awaken  the 
: interest  of  the  large  number  (four-fifths)  of  the 
I members  of  the  Institute  who  did  not  sub- 
I scribe  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  the  time 
i would  not  be  very  far  distant  when  the  Council 
I would  have  an  iucorae  of  1,000(.  a year  to 
I devote  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  It  was  in- 
I tended  to  briug  the  matter  before  the  Institute 
I at  the  business  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  0th  of 
April. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  seconded 
I by  Mr.  J.  H.  Good,  a vote  of  tbauks  was  given 
to  the  honorary  secretary  for  his  services. 

Mr.  White  briefly  replied,  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  the  assistance  he  received  from 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  JFr.  Mair. 

In  accordance  with  By-law  43,  the  following 
five  senior  members  of  Council,  having  served 
for  three  years,  retired,  viz.,  Messrs.  H.  Curroy, 
A.  Cates,  J.  H.  Good,  11.  L.  Florence,  and  E.  N. 
Clifton  ; and  in  their  stead  the  following  gentle- 
men were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  elected, 
viz.,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Mr.  T.  Graham 
Jackson,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  C. 

I Robins,  and  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith. 

I The  president,  honorary  treasurer  (Mr.  G.  J. 
J.  Mair),  and  the  honorary  secretary,  were 
I unanimously  re-elected,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

, E.  N.  Clifton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Nash; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Goldicutt  Turner  and  R.  St.  A. 
Roumieu  were  elected  auditors. 


* The  biilanee-sheet,  duly  signed  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
G.  J.  J.  Mair),  the  Uonnrary  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  and  the  auditors  (Messrs.  Wm.  Hudson  and  Lewis 
.Solomon),  accounted  for  disbuisements  amounting  to 
641?.  Is.  4d.  (including -487?.  paid  to  applicants  for  relief, 
8nd40i.  paid  for  two  pensions),  n balance  of  6?.  10s.  9d. 
being  carried  forward  to  next  account.  The  receipts 
amounted  in  all  to  647?.  129.  Id.,  including  balance  of 
17?.  5s.  6d.  brought  forward  from  last  account,  159?.  13s.  8d. 
dividends  on  stock,  and  370?.  3s.  for  subscriptions  (inclu- 
sive of  46?.  14s.  6d,  arrears  of  subscriptions  for  1081.) 
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FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  August  last  year  the  fonndatiou  - stone 
of  a new  east  wing  and  native  ward  to  the 
Kimberley  Hospital  was  laid  by  M.  Cornwall, 
esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Kimberley,  the  architect 
being  the  late  Mr.  L.  Ford  Hanson,  who  unfor- 
tunately did  not  live  to  caiTy  out  the  work, 
which  was  done  by  Mr.  Tom  Claridge,  who 
succeeded  to  his  practice. 

The  new  wing  for  white  patients  contains 
wards  sufficient  for  forty  beds,  with  two  large 
convalescent  rooms,  bath-rooms,  operating- 
rooms,  ward-scullery,  &c.,  and  the  native  ward 
is  built  for  seventy  beds,  with  the  same  accom- 
modation. 

Both  buildings  are  built  of  red  brick  through- 
out, in  the  cottage  style,  and  were  completed 
and  handed  over  on  the  6th  of  February  at  a 
total  cost,  to  the  Kimberley  Hospital  Board,  of 
11,300(. 


RIPLEY  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Surely  absurdity  in  the  matter  of  archi- 
tectural competitions  has  about  reached  its 
climax,  as  evidenced  in  enclosed  advertisement 
and  conditions.  Seeing  the  advertisement  in  a 
local  newspaper,  I felt  somewhat  curious  to 
know  what  peculiarities  there  were  in  the  case 
to  render  a competition  desirable  for  tvro  small 
schools  in  two  small  hamlets  adjacent  to  a small 
country  town,  and  accordingly  applied  for  the 
“ further  particulars.”  In  reply  I received  the 
document  headed  " Conditions.”  Further 
inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  blanks 
left  in  the  conditions  elicited  the  information 
that  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  success- 
ful (?)  architect,  if  any,  was  a matter  for 
future  arrangement.  Comment  is  needless  for 
those  who  can  understand,  and  would  be  useless 
to  others,  so  I refrain ; but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  and  what  sort  of  designs  are 
sent  in.  Declined  with  Thanks. 


Conditiom. 

The  arcbitccl  shall  set  oat  the  laud  and  prepare  and  per- 
fect all  necessary  plans,  tracings,  specifications,  papers,  and 
documents  required  iu  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the 
two  schools  at  Hartahay  and  Waingroves,  and  the  heating 
and  fighting  thereof,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  a clerk 
of  the  works,  will  take  the  entire  and  strict  supervision  of 
the  proposed  works  until  they  are  in  all  respects  completed 
and  fit  lor  use  or  occupation,  being  paid  for  his  professional 
advice,  services,  and  labour  iu  connexion  with  tho  said 
works,  including  all  travelling  expenses  in  relation  thereto, 
the  sum  of  , that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  upon  the 
signing  of  a formal  contract,  and  the  further  sum  ot  , 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  from 
time  to  time  certified  by  the  aremteet  ns  being  due  to  the 
contractor,  and  the  balance  of  tho  sum  of  when  the 
duties  of  the  architect  in  connexion  with  the  works  are 
fully  completed  and  ended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  ; 
the  selected  original  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  in 
connexion  with  the  buildings  to  be  the  propertv  and  to  he 
handed  over  to  the  Board  on  the  completion  of  the  works. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN  THE  MADEIRA  - ROAD, 

BRIGHTON. 

The  premiums  have  been  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

No.  1.  “Sea,”  200L,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  0, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  London. 

No.  3.  Triangle  in  a Circle,  100?.,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Scott,  46a,  Regency-square,  Brighton. 

No.  3.  “ Tout  Ensemble,”  50?.,  Messrs.  T. 
Laiuson  & Soft,  167,  North-street,  Brighton. 

'The  area  of  the  proposed  improvements  lies 
between  the  Chain  Pier  (on  the  west)  and  the 
concrete  groyne  opposite  Pastou-place  (on  the 
east).  Tho  author  of  the  first  premiatod  design 
suggests  that  for  the  greater  portion  of  that 
distance  the  present  promenade,  grass  plots, 
and  shrubs  should  be  repeated,  “ as  the  existing 
arrangements  [_to  quote  his  own  words]  are  too 
satisfactory  to  be  destroyed.”  He  proposes  to 
give  a roadway  40  ft.  wide,  and  a 15-ft.  foot- 
way, with  a parapet  next  to  a sloping  bank,  and 
openings  in  the  palisading  at  intervals  to  break 
the  length  of  line.  Sheltered  seats  would  line 
the  north  side  of  the  lawns,  with  a summer- 
house at  each  end  of  the  promenade.  At  the 
foot  of  the  grass  slope  would  be  a terrace, 
15  ft.  wide,  and  5 ft.  above  high-water  mark, 
with  another  terrace  below,  situate  1 ft.  6 in. 
or  3 ft.  above  the  high-water  level  j a series 
of  broad  steps,  leading  from  one  terrace 
to  the  other,  and  down  to  the  beach ; 
the  steps  themselves  would  give  seating 
accommodation  whilst  the  children  of 
visitors  played  upon  the  sands  at  low  tide. 
Conveniences  would  be  provided  at  the  concrete 
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groyne,  as  well  as  at  tho  west  end  of  the 
promenade.  The  baths  form, — as  indeed  they 
do  in  all  the  designs, — the  prominent  feature  of 
the  scheme  ; whereas  (according  to  the  Brighton 
Herald)  the  Council,  in  their  discussion  upon 
the  proposed  improvements,  made  the  baths 
subordinate  to  the  promenade.  The  plunge 
baths  are  proposed  to  be  tidal  for  both  men  and 
women,  with  a water  area  of  200  ft.  by  50  ft. 
for  the  former,  and  100  ft.  by  50  ft.  for  the 
latter,  together  with  fifty-eight  private  bath- 
rooms for  men  and  thirty  for  women,  with 
waiting-rooms  between  each  section.  The 
baths  would  be  of  a pleasing,  if  not  very  ornate, 
elevation,  with  a flat  roof  for  the  purpose  of  a 
promenade ; and  a light  bridge  would  give 
access  to  the  Marine-parade  opposite  Atling- 
worth-street.  Adjoining  the  baths  would  be  a 
restaurant  and  shops  for  tho  sale  of  newspapers 
and  light  hterature.  Tho  estimated  cost  of 
carrying  out  this  scheme  is  put  at  from  40,000?. 
to  53,000?.,  according  to  the  portion  of  works 
can'ied  out,  the  baths  alone  requiring  30,000?.  of 
the  amount. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Kidderminster. — In  a competition,  limited  to 
eight,  for  alterations  and  enlargement  of  the 
new  Meeting-house  and  School,  the  designs  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Payne  & Talbot,  architects, 
of  Birmingham,  havo  been  selected  by  tho 
building  committee.  Tho  work  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  consists  of  extending  the  body  of 
the  chapel,  to  give  increased  number  of  sittings 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  providing  extra 
vestries,  and  erecting  a new  front  to  the  build- 
ing, together  with  other  minor  improvements. 
The  schools  are  to  be  enlarged,  to  give  better 
accommodation. 


SEXEY’S  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  SOMERSET. 

In  November  of  last  year  the  Visitors  of  Hugh 
Sexey’s  Hospital  at  Bruton  issued  invitations 
and  instructions  to  a limited  number  of  archi- 
tects to  prepare  plans  in  competition  for  their 
proposed  school  to  be  built  near  Shepton 
Mallet.  All  the  architects  invited  submitted 
plans,  their  names  being  Messrs.  J.  Giles  & 
Gough,  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow,  and 
Messrs.  Pauli  & Bonella,  of  London,  and  Mr. 
G.  J.  Skipper,  of  Norwich. 

Tho  Visitors  forming  the  Building  Committee 
had  two  or  three  meetings  to  examine  the  de- 
signs, and  on  the  24th  of  February  a general 
meeting  of  Visitors  was  held,  when,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  Mr.  G.  J.  Skipper  was  selected 
architect,  his  alternative  set  of  designs  being 
adopted  for  execution.  Each  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful competitors  received  20?.  towards  their  ex- 
penses. About  9,000?.  is  proposed  to  be  expended 
on  the  buildings. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

048.  F.  Hammond,  London.  Chimney-pots, 
Ac.  Feb.  23,  1883. 

1,064.  W.  Brierley,  Halifax.  Apparatus  for 
heating  air  for  warming  buildings,  Ac.  (Com. 
by  R.  Tangier,  Goerlitz,  Prussia.)  Fob.  27, 
1883. 

1.099.  G.  Simpson,  Edinburgh.  Calcining 
cement,  &c.  March  1,  1883. 

1.100.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Swindon.  Weather-bar 
for  the  exclusion  of  rain  at  the  foot  of  doors  and 
casements,  Ac.  March  1,  1883. 

1,106.  G.  Burkloin,  Munich.  Combination 
furniture.  March  1,  1883. 

1,131.  J.  B.  Adams  and  J.  Telford,  Liverpool. 
Apparatus  for  balancing,  securing,  Ac.,  sliding 
window-sashes.  March  2,  1883. 

1.153.  A.  Varah,  Sheffield.  Attaching  door- 
knobs to  their  spindles.  March  3,  1883. 

1.154.  R.  B.  Cox,  London.  Smokeless  stoves, 
Ac.  March  3,  1883. 

1,174.  J.  Rowley,  London.  Paving  roads  and 
ways  with  wood,  stone,  Ac.  March  5,  1883. 

1,191.  W.  G.  Hudson,  Manchester.  Forma- 
tion of  bricks  for  chimney  and  other  flues. 
March  6,  1883. 

1,213.  T.  Bradford,  Manchester.  Fittings  for 
baths.  March  7, 1883. 

1,216.  G.  Napier,  Manchester.  Construction, 
of  walls,  partitions,  and  ceilings.  March  7, 
1883. 

1,234.  J.  M.  Bookbinder,  London.  Treating 

• Compiled  bj  Hart  & Co.,  Pateat  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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plaster  of  Paris  for  use  in  building,  &c.  Slarcli 

7. 

1.239.  S.  Low,  London.  Down-cast  and  water- 
tight ventilator.  March  7,  1SS3. 

NOTICES  TO  PEOCEEn 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

}\‘h.  27,  18S3. 

5,0-H.  E.  Green,  Halifax.  Sewage -trap. 
Oct.  23.  1S82. 

5,178.  F.  F.  Atkinson,  New  York,  TJ.S.A. 
Folding  tables.  Oct.  31,18S2. 

220.  G.  Davis,  Aberystwith  ; "SV.  .Tones,  Llan- 
non  ; and  K.  Girdwood,  Edinburgh.  Chimney 
cowls  and  ventilators.  Jan.  15,  1883. 

445.  P.  Born,  London.  Folding  lattice 
shutter.  Jan.  27,  1883. 

Ifarch  2,  1883. 

4,600.  W.  K.  Lake,  London.  Suspension  of 
pictnros,  &c.  (Com.  by  H.  K-.  Heyl,  Philadel- 
phia, U.S. A)  Sept.  27, 1882. 

5.239.  A.  j.  Boult,  London.  Furnaces,  stoves, 
and  ranges,  &c.  (Com.  by  W.  P.  A.  Heiser, 
Berlin.)  Nov.  2,  1882. 

March  G,  1883. 

5,259.  A.  E.  Crisp,  London.  Window- 
fasteners.  Nov.  4,  1882. 

5,26G.  R.  Chapman,  Patricroft,and  J.  Hibbert, 
Manchestei*.  Apparatus  for  closing  doors  and 
windows.  Nov.  4,  1882. 

G37.  W.  White,  London.  Rendering  existing 
walls  damp-proof,  and  tiles  therefor.  Feb.  G, 
1883. 

705.  W.  Russell,  Pendleton.  Kitchen  and 
cooking  ranges  and  stoves.  Feb.  9,  1883. 

March  9,  1883. 

5,250.  W.  D.  Scott-iloncrieff  and  W.  Dodds, 
London.  Valve  apparatus  for  supplying  baths 
with  water.  Nov.  3,  1882. 

5,283.  W.  Kennedy,  Glasgow.  Translucent 
plates  as  substitutes  for  glass  in  roof-lights,  &c. 
Nov.  G,  1882. 

5,310.  J.  G.  White,  Bowness.  Cooking- 
ranges,  &c.  Nov.  7.  1882. 

5,383.  J.  J.  Tylor,  London.  Apparatus  for 
the  water  supply  of  water-closets,  baths,  and 
urinals,  &.C.  Nov.  11,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Fubliahed  during  the  Week  ending  y[arch'i,  1883. 

3,198.  T.  N.  Sully,  Wellington.  Walls  of 
houses  and  bricks  for  the  same.  July  6,  1882. 
Price  Gd. 

Th<>  bricks  have  '^ooves  mitde  throuch  them,  so  that 
when  placed  iu  position  in  the  wall  currents  of  air  can 
pass  through  all  the  walls. 

3,229.  N.  B.  G.  Crowe  and  W.  James,  Chester. 
Cisterns  of  flushing  appai-atus  for  water- 
closets,  &c.  July  7,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

These  are  cisterns  from  which  the  water  is  discharged  by 
a syphon  periodicallv.  The  water  is  admitted  by  a ball- 
valve  adjusted  to  ill!  the  cistern  in  a given  time.  Tho 
syphons  are  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  cistern. 

3,340.  A.  Drummond,  Edinburgh.  Appliances 
for  securing  glass  to  astragals  and  sash-bars. 
July  14,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  astragal  is  formed  with  a central  ridge,  witli  a groove 
on  each  side,  A strip  of  metal  is  Qtted  over  this  central 
ridge,  and  the  edges  of  the  strip  hold  the  pones  of  glass 
in  position  resting  on  tho  edges  of  the  grooves. 

3,3tt.  W.  S.  Laycock,  Sheffield.  Self-acting 
window  blind  apparatus.  July  14, 1882.  Price  Gd. 

Inside  the  roller  is  a coileil  spring,  which  is  wound  up  by 
drawing  the  blind  down,  and  ratchet  friction  wheels  and 
catche.s  are  fitted  to  retain  the  blind  in  tho  position  in 
which  it  is  played,  until  the  weight  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  blind  is  lifted,  when  the  coiled  spring  rolls  it  up 
asain.  ' 


3,3o8.  A.  W.  White  and  D.  D.  Evans,  Londo 
Bell-traps  for  draius.  July  14, 1882.  Price  2 
This  boU-trap  con  lie  lifted  to  allow  a large  quantiti 
hquid  to  pass  away  when  required,  but  it  afterwards  ai 
matically  closes  itself  again. 


3,444.  E.  L.  Ransome,  San  Francisco,  U.S. A. 
Artificial  stone  or  concrete  pavement,  &c  Julv 
20,  1882.  Price  Gd. 


_ To  cover  over  Usomeut-cellars,  ic.,  parallel  beams  of 
iron  are  used,  the  spaces  lietween  which  arc  filled  with  the 
artincial  atone  or  concrete. 


Published  during  the  iceck  ending  March  10,  1393. 


3,324.  C.  Portway,  Halstead.  Gas  stoves  for 
heating,  &c.  July  13,  1882.  Price  8d. 


The  gas  is  mised  with  air  bp'ore  combustion  and  over 
the  Oaine  aro  perforated  blocks  of  asbestos,  whence  the 

heat  passes  through  j-i -i. — . ..  - 

round  the  stove#. 


3,353.  G.  Dalton,  Leedfi.  Brickmaking  ma- 
chinery. July  14,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Toggle  levers  are  used  to  operate  the  pressers  or  stomps, 


3,361.  T.  Hughes,  Market  Drayton.  Metallic 
glazing  bar  and  fitting."*,  for  glazing  without 
patty  or  paint.  July  15,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Metal  tubes  are  used  which  hove  a slit  cut  along  their 
entire  length.  Two  of  thesetubeeare  placed  back  to  ba<sk, 
and  connected  together  by  strips  of  metal.  The  glass  is 
placed  in  ihc  slits  ou  each  .side  of  this  compound  bar,  aud 
wedges  are  used  to  secure  it  in  the  same. 

3,371.  H.  A.  Williams,  Lincoln.  Pulleys  for 
wind-blind  rollers.  July  15,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  pulley  is  mounted  on  a pin  screwed  into  the  bracket, 
and  on  the  pin  is  a collar  with  a stud  fitting  iuto  a slot  on 
the  pulley.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

3,459.  A.  Dix  and  T.  U.  Dix,  Rock  Ferry. 
A{iparatus  for  checking  cords  of  blinds,  «S:;c. 
July  20,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

A cam  is  so  nioimtcd  in  the  bracket  that  when  the  cord 
is  released  the  cam  will  jam  it,  but  when  the  cord  is  pulled 
the  cam  falls  free, 

3,487.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Apparatus  for 
niaiiitaiuing  a constant  draught  in  chimneys, 
Ac.  (Com.  by  A.  Marques,  Bordeaux).  July  21, 
1882.  Price  Gd. 

A metal  pipe  is  fitted  to  tho  top  of  tho  chimney,  which 
has  an  enlarged  conical  base.  Inside  is  arranged  another 
smaller  and  shorter  pipe,  and  the  air  enters  apertures 
.round  the  base  of  the  larger  pipe  and  passesup  theammlar 
space  between  tlie  two  pipes,  creating  a draught  up  the 
Biualler  pipe  through  which  tho  smoke,  &e.,  passes. 


LIVING  IN  “FLATS.” 

SiB, — Absence  from  town  has  prevented  my 
seeing  earlier  j’our  excellent  article  on  “ Flats,” 
which  appeared  on  February  3rd  (p.  135,  ante). 
I consider  you  have  there  touched  on  a matter 
which,  before  long,  must  be  seriously  considered, 
as  a remedy  for  the  continuous  expansion  of 
London,  and  for  the  immense  distances  which 
ouo  has  now  to  traverse  to  visit  one’s  friends 
and  relations.  Having  lived  much  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I can  apeak  from  experience  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Coutiuental  system  of  town 
dwellings.  I know  that  when  living  on  a fourth- 
floor  flat,  I havo  had  considerably  less  running 
up  and  down  stairs  during  the  day  than  when 
residing  in  an  ordinary  London  house,  with  a 
bed-room  on  the  second  or  the  third  floor.  Look 
at  all  the  fine  new  buildings  in  Oxford-street ; 
is  there  an  upper  house  in  one  of  them  fit  for 
residential  purposes  ? I know  a block  of  six  or 
seven,  each  having  its  two  or  three  floors,  with 
one  room  and  a half  on  each,  all  quite  unfitted 
for  residence  of  tenants  capable  of  3>ayiug  a 
remaiierative  rent ; yet  one  good  porte  cochire 
and  grand  staircase  for  the  whole  would  not 
have  taken  up  as  much  room  as  all  the  little 
incenveuieut  staircases.  Many  of  such  “ upper 
parts  ” arc,  moreover,  not  required  as  offices, 
and  one  sees  them  standing  empty  year  after 
year,  whilst  many  like  myself,  who  do  not  want 
a whole  house,  w’ould  be  -glad  to  find  moderate- 
sized  flats  properltj  and  conveniently  arranged, 
and  near  to  the  main  thoroughfai’es.  Another 
idiosynoracy  is  produced  by  an  obstinate  ad- 
hesion to  the  old  sash  or  guillotine  arrangement 
of  large  windows.  For  ordinary-sized  windows 
nothing  could  be  bettor,  but  for  huge  and  heavy 
sheets  of  plate-glass  or  windows  opening  on  to 
balconies  and  terraces,  we  should  surely  learn 
better.  H.  H.  S. 


“AN  ARCHITECT  ON  LAWYERS.” 

Sir, — The  question  of  the  superiority  of  legal 
as  against  skilled  arbitrators  in  tho  building  and 
engineering  trades  is  an  old  one,  but  yet  one  on 
which  much  may  yet  be  fairly  said. 

I believe  the  only  argument  holding  any 
ground  in  favour  of  legal  arbitrators  is,  that  a 
want  of  strictly  legal  knowledge  is  liable  to 
render  the  whale  work  of  an  arbitration  abortive 
in  consequence  of  some  slight  slip  on  the  part 
of  the  arbitrator  on  a question  of  law.  This, 
however,  is  found  seldom  to  happen  in  jiractice, 
and  the  cases  of  awards  being  set  aside  on  such 
grouuds  bear  a very  small  proportion  to  the 
number  of  arbitrations  actually  held  by  skilled 
referees;  they  bear,  indeed,  only  a small  pro- 
portion iu  comparison  with  the  decisions  set 
aside  when  made  by  lawyers,  official  referees, 
aud  judges. 

I quite  agree  with  Professor  Kerr  that  a legal 
arbitrator  ia  of  en  preferred  by  the  party  who 
has,  or  who  fenrs  he  has,  the  weaker  case,  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  mystification  of  the  legal  mind 
on  technical  points,  a chance  award  may  be 
snatched. 

In  a jmrely  fc^'cbnical  instance  some  time  ago, 
in  which  I was  engaged,  when  the  case  was 
called,  and  counsel  had  partly  opened,  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock  declined  to  try  tho  case  and  suggested 
arbitration.  Plaintiff  was  willing,  hut  the  de- 


fendant objected,  and  as  the  j edge  would  not  try” 
it  there  was  no  alternative  but  for  him  to  refer 
it  to  an  official  reference. 

Here,  then,  wo  had  a purely  technical  case  re-  • 
ferred  to  the  judgment  of  a learned,  and,  no  : 
doubt,  highly  respectable  barrister,  but  surely 
very  much  inferior  in  learning  aud  position  to  a .' 
judge  of  long  experience  on  the  bench  who  had  I 
shi'unk  from  the  responsibility,  although  assisted  1 
by  a jury  who  might  havo  contained  two  \ 
or  three  skilled  men  competent  to  form  an  ij 
opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  I gratefully  acknowledge  ' 
that  in  many  instances  where  I have  acted  as  • 
arbitrator,  I have  found  the  services  of  counsel  I 
of  most  material  assistance  ; and  I think,  unless 
each  party  be  legally  represented,  fair  play  has  i 
not  such  a good  chance  of  occurring,  bocausc  it 
is  not  every  referee  who  can  drag  the  case  out 
of  reluctant  witnesses  and  get  a full  and  im-  • 
partial  view  of  it  before  his  mind  unless  it  bo 
proi^erly  and  fully  brought  out  by  tho  counsel 
on  both  sides. 

lYhatover,  therefore,  may  be  tbo  advantages , 
of  a legal  referee  in  legal  matters,  or  in  causes 
involving  legal  points,  it  is  certain  that  in  all 
matters  involving  technicality  and  skill,  either 
in  engineering,  building,  or  compensation  cases, 
the  architect  or  engineer  is  the  jiroper  judge, 
and  the  one  most  likely,  by  clearly  understand-  • 
ing  every  detail,  to  arrive  at  a right  and  just  i 
award.  J.  P.  Spencer. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  ITS 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — A lively  discussion  arose  last  Thursday 
on  tho  proposal  brought  forward  by  Sir  E. 
Currie  to  enlarge  the  otfices  and  stores  of  the 
Board.  The  scheme,  of  which  this  is  the  first 
item  brought  under  discussion,  is  rather  a com- 
prehensive one ; and  a member  of  the  Board 
stated  (and  this  remains  uncontradicted)  that, 
if  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  whole  cost  of 
the  School  Board  buildings  on  the  Embankment 
•will  have  exceeded  113,000?.,  including  cost  of  l 
site.  This  debate  (which,  like  all  our  more 
interesting  debates,  is  unnoticed  in  tho  columns 
of  the  daily  papers)  stands  adjourned  until  a 
pre'vious  question,  of  storage  of  the  materials  • 
used  in  tho  schools,  has  been  decided  by  a 
committee.  My  object  in  writing  is  to  endeavour  i 
to  gain  light  on  a somewhat  obscure  point. 
The  existing  structure  was  put  up  about  eight 
years  ago  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Bodley. 
Considering  that  tho  work  of  the  Board  lias  ; 
largely  increased  of  late,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  narrowness  of  the  accommodation  pro- 
•vided,  and  very  few  defects  in  tbs  building  have 
been  discovered.  My  own  impression  is  that  he 
ought  to  be  invited  to  enlarge  tho  buildings,  and 
that  to  call  in  another  architect  for  this  purposes 
is  an  unusual  and  not  very  complimentary  step; 
but  on.  this  your  i^rofessional  readers  will  form  a : 
better  opinion  than  I can. 

There  is  no  thought  of  economy  in  the  pro-  < 
posed  employment  of  the  standing  architect  lo 
enlarge  this  fagade,  with  the  accompanying  i 
structures  in  the  rear,  inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  ■ 
to  pay  him  the  usual  architect’s  commission,  on 
the  assumption  that  this  extra  work  ia  nob  ■ 
covered  by  his  salaiy.  Here,  again,  is  a jDoint 
on  which  any  non-professional  person  has  a 
difficulty  in  deciding. 

A New  Member  of  the  Board. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

SiB, — A conoet-siisione  is  to  be  held  in  the  Chapten 
House  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  on  Thursday,  the  2ilthiiist., 
in  counaxionjwith  the  recently-formed  '*  Cathedral  Society" 
of  this  city.  If  any  of  your  readers  hare  architectural  on 
other  drawBgs  of  the  cathedral  or  portions  of  it,  more 
partioularly  liavine  special  reference  to  its  past  history,  ire' 
are  requested  by  the  executive  committee  to  beg  that  they 
will  Idndly  lend  such  for  exhibition  ; also  any  objects  of  |] 
interest,  other  than  drawings,  having  direct  orindireet  i.-oPj 
nexioa  with  the  cathedral  or  its  histon',  will  be  gladly  re-  'I 
ceived.  Every  care  will  be  taken  of  all  exhibits,  and  they  J 
will  be  duly  returned  at  the  close  of  tho  exhibition,  wbicn  J 
will  probably  remain  open  a day  or  two  after  the  coHcersa-’l 
sioite.  All  loan.s  for  exhibition  to  be  consigned  to  the  care  B 
of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Canon  Lyttelton,  Depot  of  thei 
8.P.C.K.,  College-court,  Gloucester. 

IIexkt  MKDLijfD,  ) Members  of  the  Sub-  • 
Capbi.  N.  Tnipp,  ) Committee. 


Spltalfields  Slarket  Roof.  — Tho  ' first 
premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Oswald! 
Gardner  & Co.  for  their  design  for  the  Spit.alfields^ 
Market  roof  competition,  advertised  in  our  issneii 
of  February  17th.  There  were  eighteen  com-'i 
petitors.  ' 


M.UICH  17,  1883.] 
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COHNEE  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  LINE  OP 
PKONT. 

BALLOW,  ELSDON,  AND  TQE  KENSINGTON  VE.STRY, 
Sir, — Referriug  to  an  article  in  your  paper 
upon  " Corner  IJiiildings  and  the  Line  of 
Front”  (vol.  xli.,  p.  724),  I would  direct  your 
attention  to  a judgment  pronounced  last  week 
by  Vice-Chancellor  Racon,  which  fully  bears 
out  the  argument  which  you  so  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  above  article,  and  as  it  is  upon  a subject 
of  such  great  importance  both  to  builders  and 
landowners,  may  I be  allowed  to  suggest  that 
you  publish  it  in  your  widespread  paper  ? 

B. 

*#*  The  judgment  is  rather  long,  but  the 
subject,  as  our  correspondent  says,  is  so  im- 
portant to  a large  number  of  our  readers,  that 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  it  in  our 
next. 


A DIFFERENCE. 

SiK, — I obsptre  in  your  journal  of  January  Gti  a notice 
of  llio  new  Churi'h  of  SI.  Micliaolat  Queenstown,  which 
was  also  mentioned  in  your  paper  in  November,  1880.  It 
was  Uien  stated  that  the  estimated  cost  was  7,OOOL  Now 
it  is  said  to  bo  13,000Z. 

I also  took  part  in  the  comjictilion  in  which  those  plans 
were  sent  in,  my  instructions  being  that  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  church  was  not  to  exceed  3,OOOZ.,  and  that  it 
ghoukl  be  built  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  church  by 
boiot’  built  round  that  building.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a wide  single-span  roof,  and  tho  stipulated  amount  only 
admitted  of  a very  plain  brick  building. 

Ahcuithct. 


CORNWALL  WESLEYAN  MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL  ARBITRATION. 

The  dispute  between  the  directors  of  the 
Wesleyan  MidiUc-Class  School  at  Truro  and  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  John  Julian  & Sons,  has 
been  settled.  Messrs.  Julian  claimed  1,8921. 
9s.  lOd.,  “ balance  of  account  rendered.”  Sub- 
sequently, however,  they  considerably  added  to 
that  amount,  on  account  of  alleged  serious 
delays  caused  by  tho  architect  neglecting  to 
supply  details,  &c.  For  this  delay  tho  con- 
tractors charged  lOOZ.,  raising  their  claim  to 
1,992/.  They  subsequently  made  an  additional 
charge  of  500L  for  having  been  put  to  serious 
inconvenience  pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  and 
further  added  to  their  claim  18/.,  and  for  charges 
consequent  on  this  account  of  500/.,  making 
their  total  claim  2,560/.  14s.  lOd.  This  claim 
was  regarded  by  the  directors  as  in  advance  of 
what  they  considered  fair  and  reasonable  and, 
they  altogether  refused  to  admit  it.  Conse- 
quently the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration. 
Messrs.  Hodge,  Ilockin,  & Marrack  were  soli- 
citors for  Messrs.  Julian,  Mr.  T.  R.  Olver,  of 
Falmouth,  being  their  referee ; Mr.  F.  Ilearle 
Cock,  of  Truro,  was  solicitor  for  the  directors 
of  the  school,  with  Mr.  Trounson,  of  Penzance, 
their  referee.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Dills,  of  London, 
was  chosen  umpire,  who  has  awarded  1,366/.  to 
Messrs.  Julian  as  against  tho  claim  of  2,560/., 
the  arbitrator  having  thus  struck  off  1,194/. 
The  directors  will  have  to  pay  all  tho  legal 
and  other  costs  of  the  reference,  amounting  to 
, 357/.  Os.  6d.  The  Cornish  Telegraph  says  : — “ Is 
I it  not  bard  that  the  Wesleyan  Middle-Class 
School  should  be  saddled  with  tlie  whole  of  tho 
very  heavy  costs  of  the  arbitration  on  the  claim 
of  the  contractors  for  extras?  Julian  & Sons 
claimed  nearly  2,600/., — and  have  been  awarded 
just  over  one-half  of  it.  Surely  the  fair  thing 
would  have  been  to  have  divided  the  costs.  Tho 
arbitrator’s  fee  alone  was  200/.” 


1840,  and  as  they  are  in  1883  ; with  many  other 
matters  of  general  interest.  The  voliimes  will 
contain  a memory  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hail  and  her 
works. 


VARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
\turii  includes  several  papers  which  will  interest 

[many  of  our  readers. Lady  Lindsay,  of 

IBalcarres,  contributes  “ a fragment”  to  Temple 
\Bar, — “Miss  Dairsie’s  Diary,” — which  is  per- 
'ect  so  far  as  it  goes,  not  a sentence  too  much 
irtoo  little.  It  has  the  usual  touch  of  sadness 
(observable  in  Lady  Lindsay’s  previous  con- 
' ’ibutions,  and  is  very  charming.  It  will 

lot  soon  bo  forgotten  by  those  who  road  it. 

;.Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  wishes  his  friends  to  know  that 
• Itheworkhe  has  been  several  years  preparing, 
Retrospect  of  a Long  Life,  from  1815  to  1883,” 
‘Itvill  be  published  in  two  volumes,  on  tho  20fch 
jjMarch,  by  Messi’s.  Bentley  & Son,  8,  New . 
hBurlington-street,  W.  It  will  consist  of  recol- 
Mectiuri:-;  of  ‘‘things  ho  has  seen  and  people  he 
r,haa  kno^vn,” — authors,  artists,  actors,  and  the 
(l(‘ giants  in  both  Houses,” — during  the  earlier 
jiialf  of  tho  century  ; a review  of  the  art  history 
5 !ind  that  of  art  manufactures,  as  they  were  in 


Tlie  Iiambeth  Clearance  Scheme.— Mr- 

D.  Cubitt  Nichols,  appointed  by  the  Dome 
iSecretary,  opened  an  inquiry  on  Saturday,  at  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  Kennington-road,  into  the 
correctness  of  the  otEcial  representation  made 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  tho 
medical  otficer  of  health  for  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  as  to  the  Windmill-row,  New-cut, 
Lambeth,  Scheme,  1883,  and  whether  the  area 
embraced  in  the  scheme  was  an  unhealthy  area, 
and  the  schomo  was  sufficient  for  its  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  stated  that 
there  were  serious  defects  in  tho  houses  pro- 
posed to  be  demolished.  They  were  very  damp 
and  unwholesome,  and  ought  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  locality  was  a very  ci-owded  one,  and  tho 
death-rate  was  62  per  1,000,  as  compared  with 
23  for  the  whole  district  of  15,000  inhabitants, 
and  zymotic,  pulmonary,  tubercular,  and  other 
diseases  wore  very  prevalent.  With  regard  to 
tho  scheme,  they  proposed  to  erect  buildings  of 
a superficial  area  of  25,380  ft.,  with  open  yards, 
streets,  and  so  forth,  of  10,290  ft.,  making  in  all 
41,670  ft.,  so  that  there  would  bo  an  additional 
10,000  ft.  for  ventilating  purposes.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  present  scheme  was  a gross  coat  of 
20,400/.,  with  an  estimate  of  3,000/.  for  roads  ; 
but  there  would  be  2,000/.  recouped,  which 
would  make  a total  net  cost  for  the  scheme  of 
21,400/.  Evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the 
scheme,  and  tlie  inquiry  was  adjourned. 

St.  George’s  Hall. — A new  first  piece  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Beckett,  entitled  “A  Mountain 
Heiress,”  gives  an  opportunity  for  some  more 
than  usually  good  acting  by  Mr.  Cornoy  Grain, 
Miss  Fanny  Uollaud,  and  3Ir.  Alfred  Reed.  The 
music,  which  is  bright  aud  pretty,  is  helped  by 
Miss  Wardroper  and  Mr.  North  Home.  Mr. 
Grain’s  musical  sketch,  ‘‘  En  lioute,"  one  of  the 
best  he  lias  done,  is  about  to  give  place  to  a 
novelty,  “Our Mess,”  promised  for  Easter  Mon- 
day. Tho  variety  which  this  gentleman  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  in  these  capital  sketches  is 
remarkable. 

The  Southesk  Viaduct,  Arbroath  and 
Montrose  Railway. — On  the  1st  inst.,  the 
Government  Inspector,  Colonel  Yolland,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Galbraith,  consulting  engineer, 
London;  Mr.  Blyth,  C.E.,  of  the  North  British 
Railway ; Mr.  Arrol,  contractor,  and  others, 
inspected  the  viaduct  over  the  Southesk  River,  ' 
Montrose,  on  the  Arbroath  and  Montrose  Rail- 
way. The  seventeen  arches  of  the  bridge  were 
severely  tested  by  three  of  the  heaviest  engines 
and  tenders  belonging  to  the  Company,  weigh- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  between  230  and  235 
tons. 

St.  Peter’s  Church.  Preston. — A hand- 
some polished  brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been 
e.xecuted  for  tho  above,  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London.  Tho  lectern 
is  of  the  twelfth-century  design.  'Ihe  base  is 
square  on  plan,  and  filled  in  with  pierced  aud 
engraved  jianels.  The  shaft  is  circular,  with 
chased  knop  of  Early  English  foliage.  Tho  top 
of  the  pillar  takes  tho  form  of  a ball  with 
foliage  underneath,  from  which  the  bird  stands 
out. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Streatham. — At  a 
committee  meeting  held  at  St.  Peter’s  Vicarage, 
Streatham,  plans  for  the  completion  and  en- 
largement of  tho  above-named  church  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  George  H.  Pellowos  Pryime, 
architect.  The  plans  were  formally  approved, 
being  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme 
submitted  previously,  and  resolutions  wore 
passed  that  the  west  end  should  bo  carried  out 
as  soon  as  possible  according  to  the  design. 

Five  Memorial  Stones  were  laid  on  tho 
1st  of  March  at  tlie  New  Radnor-strect  Schools 
and  Mission  Hall  by  Dr.  Wood,  Mayor  of  South- 
port,  Alderman  McArthur,  Mr.  J.  W.  Gabriel, 
Mrs.  Horace  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Brass 
(the  builder’).  'The  building,  which  will  cost 
6,600/.,  stands  upon  the  land  belonging  to  the 
French  Protestant  Hospital,  and  Messrs. 
Roumieu  & Aitchison  are  the  architects. 

Local  Board  Appointment.— Mr.  J.  W. 
Dalbmore,  of  Brighton,  has  been  elected  to  the 
vacant  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  at  Littlehampton.  There  were  serenty- 
six  candidates. 


Proposed  Works  in  Paris.— The  Prefect  of 
the  Seme  has  submitted  to  the  Paris  Munici- 
pality the  proposal  of  a loan  of  220,000  fr.  to  he 
issued  in  the  course  of  five  years,  bearing 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 
in  seventy  years.  Of  the  proposed  loan 

90.000. 000  fr.  would  be  devoted  to  sewerage 
improvements,  10,000,000  fr.  to  hospital  ex- 
tension, 25,000,000  fr.  to  school  buildings, 

37.000. 000  fr.  to  roads,  aud  so  on.  The  pro- 
posal will  probably  be  discussed  after  Easter. 

Medals.— Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  Red  Lion- 
street,  has  just  published  a medal  of  the  late  Lord 
Loudesborough,  as  first  President  of  tho  British 
Archseological  Association  j . and  also  ono  of 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  engraved  some  years  since, 
hut  never  before  published.  The  reverse  of 
this  has  a good  and  very  effective  view  of  the 
Roman  walls  of  Dax  (d’Aquis),  in  tho  south- 
west of  France.  — 

Chester  Cathedral.— The  north  wall  of  tlm 
navo  of  Chester  Cathedral,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  renovation,  is  shortly  to  be  enriched 
with  mosaics,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Platt,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Platt,  of  Stalybridgo.  It  was  at 
Mr.  Platt’s  expense  that  tho  cathedral  choir-roof 
was  decorated. 

Hew  Station  at  Lucerne. — According  to  n 
Vienna  journal,  it  is 'in  contemplation  to  erect  at 
Lucerne  a station  on  an  imposing  scale  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Gothard  Railway.  It  is  to  be  on 
the  quay  facing  the  lake,  aud  in  the  vicinity  of 
tho  Kurhaua,  which  was  opened  last  summer. 


TENDERS. 

For  Jews'  Free  School,  Bell-lano,  Sintalflelda.  Messrs. 
N.  S.  .Jo.sepli  & Pearson,  ardiitects.  Quantities  by 


Mr.  S.  B.  Wilson  : — 

W.  Hearn 

E.  Concler 

T.  Rider  & Son  

G.  8.  Pritchard  

KiUby  & Gtyford  

Trollope  & S^ons 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 

Mowlem,  Burt,  & Co 

Scrivener  & Co 

Ban^s  4 Co 

Adunison  4 Sons 

B.  E.  Ni^'litiugalo  

G.  S.  8.  Williams  & Son  .. 

Kirk  4 Randall  

Patrick  4 Sou 

Merritt  & Ashby 

W.  Brass  

W.  Grover  

J.  T.  Chappell 

Colls  & Son  

Patman  4 Fotheringham  ., 
Ashhy  Bros 


£20,125  0 0 
..  17,980  0 0 
17,648  0 0 
17,370  0 0 
17,271  0 0 
17.2-10  0 0 
. 17,140  0 0 

. 17,120 


17,0 


0 o 


16.979 
1C.769  0 0 
16,733  0 0 
16,370  0 0 
16,292  0 0 
16,280  0 0 
16,265  0 0 
16,221  ■ ^ 


15,9 


0 0 


15,880  0 0 
15,776  0 0 


For  making  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Beddington  Park 
Estate,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  for  the  House  Improvement  and 
Supply  Association  (Cimited).  Mr.  A.  Bedborough, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
4 Sous : — 

Main  Estimate. 

Bottorill  £6,019  0 0 

J.  Trueman 5,280  0 0 

G.  Smith 6,225  17  1 

W,  Harris  4,591  0 0 

J.  Pizzey 4,500  0 0 

J.  Bell  4,460  0 0 

W.  Lnagridgo  4,160  0 0 

•J.  Jackson -4,040  0 O 

Bottoms  Bros 3,985  0 0 

W.NieholIs 3,953  0 0 

Ford  4 Everett 3,910  0 0 

Woodhara  & Fry  3,793  0 0 

W.  WiUiams 3,722  0 0 

W.  Jcuner 3,660  16  0 

For  Granite  Kerhing. 

Aberdeen.  Cornish.  Norwegian, 


0 . 

. £1,166 

0 . 

. £1,142 

G 

J . Trueman  

. 1,324 

0 . 

. 1,216 

0 . 

. 1,270 

0 

. 1,305 

0 . 

. 1,080 

0 . 

. 1,142 

0 

J . Pizzer  

. 1,300 

0 . 

1,050 

0 . 

. 1,060 

G 

. 1,280 

0 . 

. 1,000 

0 . 

960 

G 

W . Harris 

. 1,212 

13  . 

. 1,103 

17/6. 

. 1,158 

3 

W.  Nichollfl  

. 1,195 

0 . 

. 935 

0 . 

. 1,009 

G 

V\ . Jenuer 

1,180 

-4/6 

— 

— 

J.  Bell 

. i,153 

0 . 

1,100 

0 . 

. 1,131 

0 

6.  Smith 

. 1,133 

1,6  . 

916 

V6  . 

807 

13 

W.  Langridge  .... 

. 1,133 

0 . 

956 

0 . 

1,106 

G 

Woodhani  4 Fry  . 

1,121 

0 . 

1,01-5 

Bottoms  Bros 

. 1,069 

0 . 

1,016 

0 . 

9Gl 

\V.  VViihams 

954 

0 . 

893 

0 . 

980 

For  repairs  and  decorations  to  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12, 
Harringtoii-gardens,  Kensington,  for  the  National  Free- 
hold Lund  Society.  Mr.  W.  Lee,  architect: — 
iV.  Shurmur  (accepted). 

For  village  residence,  Forest  Hill.  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton^ 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  F.  W.  MiDer; — 

Boddy  £1,918  0 0 

L.  & 'R.  Roberts  1.^7  0 0 

Howai^  4 Dorrell  1,840  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracey  1.826  0 0 

Smith  1.739  0 0 

W.  Shunuui  1.719  0 ^ 

shop-front  at  114,  Shoreditch 


For  alterations  and  . 

High-street,  for  Messrs.  Matthew  Bros.  :- 

Parrish  4 Hawker  (accepted) . 

For  house  for  General  Cobbe,  The  Orchard,  Bedford 
Park.  Mr.  J.  Donkiu,  arcMtect;— 

J.  J.  Bryant  (accepted) £1,410  0 0 


[March  17,  1883. 


G.  Impey,  LeytoEstono  £3,174  13  10  .. 

F.  J.  Titcombo,  Merton  and 

Mortlnke  2,950  0 0., 

J.  A.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  2,895  11  6 

J,  Jackson,  West  Ham 2,700  0 0 , 

T.  Huntley,  Loughboro* 

Junction 2,560  0 0., 

F.  Johnson,  Walthamstow  ...  2,362  19  0 ., 

F.  W.  Etheridge,  Deptford...  2,320  0 0.. 
J.  B & F.  Bennett,  Ipswich  2,208  0 0 . 

G.  F.  Ward,  Fulham 2,204  6 2., 

J.  Bell,  Wood  Green 2,173  0 0 . 

R.  Nicholson,  Southend-on- 

Sea  2.130  16  6 ., 

J.  Hoare  & Son,  Blackfriars- 

road  (amended)  2,122  0 0 . 

Surveyors'  estimaie  2,078  13  1 . 

T.  A.  Dunmore,  Hornsey 2,066  0 0 . 

H.  Wilson,  Battersea 2,066  0 0 . 


2,971  5 0 


:,999  0 0 
;,378  10  9 
J,683  0 0 
2, -450  0 0 


T,  Spurgeon,  Forest  Gate 2,0o0  0 0 ...  2,0(U  u u 

W.  Carter,  ,^erley (amended)  2,043  4 8 ...  2,599  6 4 

W.  Nicholls,  Wood  Green  ...  2,019  17  0 ...  2,293  3 « 

T.  Adams,  Hackney  2,000  0 0 

W.  A.  Harris,  Stratford  1,999  0 0 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford 1,993  0 0 

T.  Moran,  Harwich 1,936  11  6 

Betts  & Co,,  Clacton-on-Sea  1,955  0 0 

N.  Saunders  & Sons,  Dedham  1,944  0 0 

J.  C. Trueman,  SoutUJiacKney  1,900  0 0 

W.  Armstrong,  Chiswick 1,705  8 2 

J.  Cardus,  Acton  (accepted)  1,696  0 0 

J.  Hoare  & Son,  Blackfriara- 
road  (tender  made  up 

incorrectlv)  1,235  0 0 

W.  Carter,  Anerley  (tender 

made  up  incorrectly) 1,142  2 4 


. 2,650  0 0 
, 2,297  0 0 
. 2,418  0 0 
. 2,460  17  0 
. 970  0 0 

. 2,460  0 0 
. 2,430  0 0 
, 2,007  8 2 
. 2,149  0 0 


, 2,113  0 0 


. 1,455  4 0 


For  alterations  at  the  City  Scotch  Stores,  for  Messrs. 
Cooper  & Trew.  Messrs.  Bird  4 Walters,  architects  : — 

Williams  & Son £295  0 0 

Spencer  St  Co 230  0 0 

Anlev  205  0 0 

Jackson  4 Todd  (accepted)  290  0 0 


For  stone  work  to  terraces,  alcoves,  parapets,  &c.,  for 
the  Matlock  Bath,  Pavilion,  and  Gardena  Company 
(Limited).  Mr,  Jno.  Nuttall,  architect,  Matlock  Bridge. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  8.  Smith 

No.  2.  No.  3. 

W.  B.  Askew,  Matlock  £28  6 9 £120  8 3 

A,  Bridge,  Matlock  29  9 1 120  1 10 

Drabble,  Matlock  24  3 0 101  9 7\ 

G.Boden,  Matlock  (accepted)  19  19  0 93  5 6 


For  the  erection  of  stables  to  Crown  Hotel,  Matlock 
Bridge,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Jno.  Nuttall, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Smith  : — 

W.  Statham,  Matlock  (accepted)  £577  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Nos.  3 and  4.  Tere-street, 
Clare  Market,  for  Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  A.  Ashbridge  archi. 
tect;— 

RQey  Bros £177  10  0 

Bamford 163  10  0 

E.  Waller  (accepted) 142  12  0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  the  junction  of 
Brook  and  Conduit-atreets,  Gloucester,  for  Mr.  B.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Deuton,  architect 

W.  WUliams,  Gloucester  £490  3 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  10,  WoU-eourt,  Queen- 
street.  Mr.  F.  Chambers,  architect: — 

W'.  Read £1,030  0 0 

G.  Shaw  995  0 0 

Wall  Bros 843  0 0 

W.  Shnrmur  828  0 0 

Andrews 456  10  4 


For  bonded  vaults,  &c.,  Maidstone,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Grant.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  ' 
Smith,  architects : — 

J.  G.  Naylar  & Sou,  Rochester  £1,400  0 0 

Cox  Bros..  Maidstone 1,381  0 0 

Thomas  Simmonds,  Maidstone 1,359  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements.  Maidstone 1,332  0 0 

George  Gray,  Maidstone  1,287  0 0 

Richard  Avard,  Maidstone  (accepted)  1,283  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  hpnses  at  Torrington  Park,  for 
Mr.  E.  Homan.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  architects, 
No.  11,  Argyll-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stoner 
& Sons : — 

Stafford  . £3,853  0 0 

Perkins  3,766  0 0 

Manly  3,678  0 0 

Simpson  & Son  3,6-49  0 0 

WaU  Bros 3,630  0 0 

Eyears  & Sampson  3,610  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 3,637  0 0 

Cooper 3,474  0 0 

Ploughman 3,336  0 0 

Kendal 3,240  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  “ The  Lodge,”  Strealhara, 
for  Mr.  C.  A.  Payne.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stoner  & Sons : — 

Boyer  £1,249  0 0 

Bugg 1,210  0 0 

Nash 1,195  0 0 

Perkins  1,194  0 0 

Eyears  & Sampson  1,148  0 0 

Mason  1,147  0 0 


For  new  Church  Institute,  Market-street,  Ilkeston.  Mr. 
Henry  James  Eilford,  architect : — 

Shaw £1,110  0 0 

Warno  (accepted) 1,000  0 0 
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Co.— P.  Bros J.  C.  B,— C.  L.— J.  R,— C.  R.  9.— S.  H.— T.  W.— J.  B, 

-R,  A A. -Messrs.  G.-W.  W.  L.-E.  A S.-G.  W.  P.-U,  j,  K.-M. 
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CoiTMpondeuts  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
rcept  in  cues  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  teuden,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  girlng 
addresses. 

■■  ITS,— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiuKS,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

“THE  BUILDER”  for  the  "week  ending 
U ARCH  24th  will  be  published  on  THURSDAY 
MORNING,  the  22nd  inst.  Adyertisements 
for  insertion  in  that  issue  must  therefore 
reach  the  Office  before  THREE  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  the  2l8t. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  Tvill  be  fonvarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


For  erecting  stables  and  coach-house  at  rear  of  453 
Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Mr,  .T.  Smith.  Mr.  Josepli 
Harris,  architect  and  surveyor : — 

Parrish  4 Hawker  (accepted). 


CHAEGES  FOEAPyEBTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICBSHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  OENERAi  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8U  Unu  (about  fltty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (aUoxit  ten  werds) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Adeertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Coutracte,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  [about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  CoTent-gardan,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommeuds  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THS  BUILDER"  is  supplied  oiRKCT  from  the  Office  to  resident 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  199.  per  annum 
pREi-ain.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBB 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled^ 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  kno-wn  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doalting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stons 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  foi 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarriei 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stonei 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73' 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt, 
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The  Arsenal  of  Philo, 
according  to  the  Original 
Specification. 

NE  of  the  longest  and 
best-preserved  inscrip- 
tions, dating  from  the 
great  age  of  Greece, 
which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Athens  has 
an  architectural  as  well 
as  historical  interest, 
which  commends  it  to 
notice  in  something 
more  than  a paragraph 
of  an  architectural 
journal.  It  is  the 
specification  for  tho 
construction  of  a build- 
ing of  considerable 
celebrity,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  by 
classical  authors, — by 
Cicero,  Vitruvius,  Stra- 
bo, Appian  Plutarch, 
and  others, — an  arsenal 
at  the  A-thenian  port 
of  Pirfous,  for  the  storage  of  hanging-gear,  sails, 
oordage,  tackle,  «Scc.,  of  the  national  fleet.  The 
document,  engraved  on  a slab  of  the  marble  of 
Mount  llymettus,  contains  as  many  as  ninety- 
seven  linos,  in  which  only  eight  letters  are  in 
any  degree  uncertain.  In  terms  it  is  an  agree- 
ment between  Euthydomus,  who  appai'ently  is 
the  public  surveyor,  and  the  architect  Philo,  son 
of  Eseccstides,  of  the  deme  or  parish  Eleusis. 
These  few  words  dispose  of  the  supposition  pre- 
viously current,  that  the  architect  of  the  arsenal 
was  not  an  Athenian  at  all,  but  the  Philo  of  By- 
zantium who,abont  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.,  wrote  works  on  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  warfare,  of  which  some  remains  are  extant. 
Vitruvius  (Praef.  vii.  12)  states  that  Philo 
-wrote  nn  account  of  his  ar.senal,  as  -well  as  on 
the  symmetries  of  sacred  edifices.  The  inscrip- 
tion, n9  doubt,  embodies  tho  details  of  plan, 
construction,  and  arrangement,  as  conceived  by 
him.  It  dates  from  about  the  year  3iG  B.C. 
The  work  was  then  decided  on,  and  it  -was  in 
progress  when  the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
(330-8)  caused  an  interruption.  The  interrup- 
tion was  ominous.  Athens  never  was  destined 
to  recover  the  ancient  naval  snpremacy  which 
could  still  be  dreamed  of  by  enthusiastic 
patriots  like  Demosthenes  when  tho  work 
began,  and  few  years  -were  to  elapse  before  her 
fleet  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Philo’s  arsenal,  however,  remained  a 
coaapicuous  and  renowned  monument  of  the 
former  power  and  aspirations  of  the  Athenians, 
until  Sylla  gave  it  to  the  flames,  when  he  cap- 
tured the  city  after  a strenuous  resistance,  in 
the  Mithridatic  -war. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  precise  spot  the  slab 


was  dug  up ; the  searchers  for  antiquities  in 
Greece  make  a point  of  keeping  such  secrets 
very  jealously  ; the  knowledge  of  the  locality 
might  have  helped  to  settle  some  topographical 
difficulties  respecting  the  ancient  ports  and  the 
situation  of  the  structure.  The  slab  is  now  the 
property  of  M.  Moletopoulos,  who  has  published 
the  text,  accompanied  by  a photograph  of  the 
original.  It  has  also  been  ijublisbed,  with 
comments,  by  the  French  Academy  at  Athens, 
and  more  recently  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Wo  have  already  bad  occasion  to  recognise  and 
welcome  the  well-directed  and  truly  scholarly 
zeal  with  which  classical  archmology  is  being 
pursued  in  the  United  States. 

Tho  arsenal  was  erected  for  a purely  utili- 
tarian purpose,  and  the  specification,  in  conse- 
quence, does  not  admit  us  into  any  of  those 
recondite  principles  of  design  with  which 
Athenian  architectural  genius  has  been  reason- 
ably credited.  Moreover,  it  deals  in  general 
terms  which  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
instructions  direct  from  tbe  architect,  and  by 
the  guidance  which  be  was  to  provide  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called  a paradeigma,  which  may 
include  drawings,  models  of  parts  more  or  less 
extensive,  templates,  and  so  forth.  The  general 
drift  of  the  agreement  indicates  a purpose  on 
the  part  of  tho  designer  to  avoid  all  refinements 
that  would  involve  complication,  and  to  reduce 
dimensions  to  the  very  simplest  commensura- 
bilities.  For  the  construction  itself,  perhaps 
what  will  seem  most  surprising  is  an  apparent 
cumbrousness  of  timber  construction,  far  beyond 
tbe  necessities  of  tho  case  or  the  advantage  in 
any  gain  of  strength. 

As  the  Greek  foot  only  exceeded  the  English 
by  a small  fraction  (1'013  : I'O),  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  dimenaious  to  our  standard. 
The  subdivision  of  the  foot  was  into  four  palms 
or  sixteen  (finger-breadths)  dactyls. 

After  a partly  obliterated  religious  formula, 
equivalent  to  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,’’ 
the  document  proceeds  to  business.  The  build- 
ing was  to  be  an  oblong  of  400  ft.  in  length, 
-with  a breadth  of  55  ft. 

On  the  indicated  site,  closely  adjoining  the 
ship  houses  under  a common  roof,  the  ground 
was  to  be  cut  down  3 ft.  at  the  highest  part, 
and  a smoothed  and  level  bed  formed  for  the 
foundation  upon  solid  ground.  A foundation  is 
to  be  formed,  4 ft.  thick,  with  stones  laid  cross- 
wise. This  can  scarcely  be  intended  to  apply 
to  the  entire  area  uniformly.  In  tho  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  pavement 
of  the  cella  was  laid  upon  cross  walls  with 
filled-in  squares  intermediate. 

The  walls  are  to  be  constructed  of  Peiraic 
stone,  which  could  be  quarried  at  hand  ; a first 
or  guiding  course  (euthynferid)  for  the  walls 
was  to  be  of  stones  4 ft.  long,  1 ft.  G in.  thick, 
and  3 ft.  broad,  but  those  at  tho  angles  were  to 
have  an  additional  length  of  9 in. 

On  the  mid  line  of  this  course  were  to  be  set 


tbe  ovthostatce,  that  is,  the  course  of  stones  of 
greater  height  than  the  ordinary  courses  above 
them,  according  to  the  Greek  treatment  of  the 
lowest  course  of  the  proper  elevation,  of  which 
there  are  abundant  examples.  The  orthostatce 
stones  were  to  measure  4 ft.  long,  3 ft.  high, 
and  2 ft.  6 in.  and  1 dactyl  broad,  giving  a 
projection  of  the  odd  dactyl  beyond  tho  courses 
above,  which  were  exactly  2 ft.  6 in.  broad, 
only  half  tho  height,  1 ft.  6 in.,  but  the  same 
length,  4 ft.  A difierence  in  the  length  of  the 
stones  at  tho  angles  was  to  be  made  with 
reference  to  bringing  a joint  under  the  second 
triglyph  of  the  frieze.  No  dimension  or  other 
detail  is  given  for  the  triglyph. 

The  height  of  tho  wall  from  the  bed-lino  of 
the  orthostatce,  and  including  tbe  triglyph,  but 
not  the  cornice  which  was  to  run  round  tho 
building,  is  to  bo  27  ft.  If  we  deduct  the  3 ft. 
of  the  high  course,  the  24  ft.  remaining  are 
exactly  commensurate  with  the  height  of  sixteen 
courses  of  1 ft.  6 in  , which  makes  it  probable 
that  the  height  of  tho  triglyph  was  an  exact 
multiple  of  tho  height  of  tho  wall  stones. 

The  interior  was  to  bo  divided  lengthways  by 
two  rows  of  columns,  thirty-five  in  each,  at  a 
distance  of  15  ft.  from  tho  side  walls,  the 
column  included.  There  was  thus  a clear 
central  avenue  of  20  ft.  through  the  Arsenal, 
which  is  specified  as  “ for  the  people  ’’  (the 
demus),  by  which  it  seems  that  -we  must  under- 
stand whatever  persons  might  have  only 
occasional  business  on  the  premises,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  bad  the  permanent 
care  of  the  stores.  It  is  called  a thoroughfare 
in  another  paragraph,  but  that  it  was  an  open 
thoroughfare  like  the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul’s  is 
out  of  the  question.  , 

At  both  ends  of  the  building,  and,  indeed,  of 
this  central  avenue,  were  to  be  two  doorways, 
each  9 ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  6 in.  high ; one  on 
each  side  of  a metopon,  a pier  or  a division, 
2 ft.  broad,  against  which  the  doors,  which  were 
to  be  covered  with  bronze  exteriorly,  closed. 
This  division,  with  the  joint  breadth  of  the 
doors,  makes  up  the  20  ft.  of  the  central  avenue. 
The  division  was  to  be  continued  10  ft.  inward 
as  a wall,  but  how  much  higher  than  tbe  door 
does  not  directly  appear.  Other  walls  on  either 
side  against  which  the  doors  would  open  -were 
to  be  continued  at  right  angles  to  tho  front  as 
far  as  the  first  columns,  which  might  thus 
appear  to  bo  engaged,  but  for  inconsistency  with 
some  other  notices  of  arrangement. 

The  two  vestibules  or  lobbies  formed  by  these 
three  walls,  and  which,  for  anything  that 
appears,  were  open  to  the  interior,  were  to  have 
an  independent  ceiling  of  Hymetic  stone  above 
the  doors,  which  may  be  taken  to  imply  that 
the  walls  were  not  to  bo  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  the  columns. 

The  height  of  the  doors  being  15  ft.  6 in.  gives 
a proportion  somewhat  exceeding  5 : 3 of 
breadth  j the  sills  were  to  be  of  Hymettic  stone, 
door-cases  of  Pentelic  or  Hymettic ; the  archi- 
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trare  (hijperlonaion)  or  lintel  of  Pentelic,  12  ft. 
long,  equal  in  breaclcU  to  tlie  walls,  and  of  two 
courses  in  height;  the  cornice  above  the  lintel 
to  project  1 ft.  6 in.  The  coluuma  are  directed 
to  be  set  on  a stylobate,  of  which  the  atones  are 
to  be  4 ft.  long,  3 ft.  3 in.  broad,  and  1 ft.  6 in. 
thick  5 this  thickness  is  that  of  the  course  of 
euthynteria,  with  which  (“level  with  which  at 
top  ” seems  to  interpret  the  Greek)  it  is  speci- 
fied that  they  are  to  range. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  was  to  be  paved 
with  stones  closely  fitted  and  worked  smooth 
and  level  on  the  upper  surface.  No  thickness 
is  given  for  these  slabs,  but  it  must  have  been 
much  less  than  that  of  the  stylobate,  which  is 

1 ft.  6 in.  This  stylobate,  therefore,  probably 
formed  a step  from  the  lower  level  of  the 
central  avenue  ; but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
pavement  of  the  aisles  was  level  at  once  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  stylobate,  which  ranged 
with  the  bed-lino  of  the  ortliostaicc  on  the  side 
walls.  This,  however,  is  but  a conjecture,  and 
the  pavement  of  the  aisles  may  have  been  at  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  central  avenue, — a 
step  from  the  stylobate. 

The  lower  diameter  of  the  column  is  to  be 

2 ft.  9 in.,  which  allows  a margin  of  3 in.  on 
either  margin  of  the  stylobate.  They  were  to 
be  constructed  of  seven  drums  of  Hymettic 
stone  of  4 ft.  each,  except  the  lowest,  which  is  to 
be  5 ft.  high.  The  capitals,  of  the  style  of  which 
nothing  is  said,  are  to  be  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  as  the  total  height  of  the  column  is  to  bo 
30  ft.,  their  height  would  be  exactly  1 ft.  The 
absence  of  any  notice  as  to  a base  would  imply 
that  the  columns  were  of  the  Doric  type,  though 
they  would  be  unusually  slender  even  for  the 
Ionic,  namely,  within  a tenth  of  11  diameters. 
Epistylia  of  timber  are  to  be  set  on  the  columns 
(that  is,  beams  in  position  of  an  architrave) 

2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  2 ft.  3 in.  high ; and  of 
these  there  were  to  be  eighteen  to  each  row  of 
columns,  and  fastened  to  them;  the  word  used 
does  not  explain  in  what  manner. 

These  epistylia  would  extend  across  two 
columniations,  and  if  all  the  eighteen  were  of 
the  same  length,  the  number  of  intervals  so 
covered  would  be  thirty-six  ; this  implies  thii-ty- 
seven  supports,  and  in  consequence  we  have  to 
include  as  intervals  equivalent  to  intercolumns 
the  spaces  from  the  end  columns  of  each  row  of 
thirty-five,  to  the  end  walls  of  the  building  to 
right  ami  left  of  the  doorways. 

Assuming  this  terminal  interval  to  bo  an 
average  intercohimn,  we  have  to  divide  the 
length  of  the  interior 400  ft.  less  the  joint  thick- 
ness of  the  end  walls,  among  36  columniations 
less  one  diameter.  The  calculation  brings  out  a 
dimension  from  centre  to  centre  of  lateral 
column  of  11’04.  (Add  one  diameter  of  column 
to  395  = 397'75  and  divide  by  36  = 11'04  from 
centre  to  centre  of  lateral  columns.) 

The  transverse  measurement,  therefore,  from 
centre  to  centre  of  columns  across  the  central 
avenue  a little  exceeds  a double  columuiation. 
The  walls  were  to  be  pierced  with  windows  all 
round  answering  to  the  intercoluranar  spaces 
(metakionion,  intercolumn),  and  there  were  to 
be  three  windows  at  each  end.  The  windows, 
which  are  to  be  fitted  with  bronze  shutters,  arc 
to  be  3 ft.  high  and  2 ft.  broad.  Nothing  is 
stated  as  to  their  height  from  the  pavement,  for 
which,  therefore,  wo  are  thrown  on  general 
inferences. 

The  walla  at  the  end  of  the  aisles  measure 
only  10  ft.  in  the  clear  between  the  outer  and 
the  dividing  walls,  and  a single  window  would 
be  sufficient  for  each  of  these  ; the  third  must 
necessarily  be  central  and  over  the  doors,  in 
fact,  over  the  central  pier.  But  it  would  be 
useless  and,  indeed,  impracticable  here,  unless 
it  could  admit  light  to  a space  above  the  ceiling 
of  Ilymettic  stone  which  covered  the  two 
vestibules.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  proof 
that  the  stone  roof  of  the  lobbies  was  not  much 
higher  than  the  cornice  of  the  door,  say  20  ft. 
and  the  sills  of  the  windows  on  the  flanks  may 
have  ranged  at  20  ft.  above  the  floor.  The 
building  was  to  be  finished  exteriorly  with  a 
pediment  at  each  end  with  a proper  cornice ; 
this,  at  least,  seems  the  meaning  of  one  of  those 
new  words  which  this  inscription  adds  to  the 
Greek  lexicon.  A cornice  is  to  be  set  over  the 
frieze  of  triglyphs  on  the  flanks  of  the  building, 
but  whether  continued  as  usual  horizontally 
across  the  fronts  is  not  specified. 

Tie-beams  equal  in  scantling  to  the  epistylia 
are  to  extend  across  the  central  thoroughfai-e  or 
avenue  (diodos)  and  rest  on  the  columns  j these 
beams  are  called  7nesomnai,  and  we  thus  obtain 
the  exact  meaning  of  a word  which  Homer 


employs  in  the  palace  of  Ulyssesand elsewhere, 
and  which,  even  within  this  last  year,  has  been 
disputed  over  by  the  grammarians.  These  two 
beams  add  a height  of  4 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
column,  unless  so  far  as  they  might  be  notched 
into  each  other  to  a small  extent,  and  make  up 
34  ft.  Gin.  above  the  bed  of  the  orlhostafce  and, 
it  is  important  to  remark,  7ft.  Gin.  above  the 
bed  of  the  coi'nice  of  the  flank  walls. 

Nothing  is  said  of  how  the  upper  beam  is  to 
be  fastened  to  the  lower,  but  there  is  an  expres- 
sion used  with  reference  to  the  fixing  of  the 
lower,  which  seems  to  make  it  dependent  on 
the  beam  above  it,  and  otherwise  is  bard  to 
translate  intelligibly;  this  expression  may 
I^ossibiy  imply  that  a tenon  passed  through 
both  to  the  capital  of  the  column.  The  word 
used  for  the  process  of  fixing,  taken  literally, 
means  “glueing,”  which  is  a process  as  inapplic- 
able here  for  securing  the  two  beams  to  each 
other  as  one  of  them  to  the  marble  capital. 

A king-post  (hypothema)  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  tie  or  cross  beam  3 ft.  high  and  1 ft.  6 in. 
thick  either  way ; the  beam  being  2 ft.  G in. 
wide  there  would  be  a margin  of  6 in.  on  either 
side  of  the  post. 

On  these  king-posts  are  to  rest  the  principal 
rafters,  called  coryphaia, — literally  headers, — a 
new  and  technical  use  of  the  word.  These  are 
to  be  1 ft.  9 in.  wide,  a width  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  breadth  of  the  king-post,  and  gives 
a projection  of  0T25  on  either  side. 

Nothing  is  said  of  a ridge-piece  or  any 
special  and  direct  connexion  of  the  line  of  king- 
posts with  each  other  upon  the  axis  of  the 
building. 

The  height  of  these  rafters  is  given  as 
1 ft.  4J-  in.  “without  the  slope”;  meaning 
apparently  that  the  dimension  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  edges  of 
the  rafter,  and  not  on  the  vertical  line  when 
it  was  in  position. 

These  principals  then  rested  further  on  the 
tie-beams,  and  were  fixed  to  them  with  pins 
{IceTkides}  ; wo  have  to  infer  that  this  was  im- 
mediately over  the  columns,  and  that  they 
passed  on  thence  to  take  bearing  finally  on 
the  course  of  atones  which  formed  the  cornice 
on  the  top  of  the  flank  wall. 

Purlins  were  to  bo  fixed  on  these  trans- 
versely at  1 ft.  3 in.  apart ; these  were  to  bo 
7iin.  thick  and  Hi  in.  wide,  or  half  as  wide 
again  as  thick.  They  are  called  sphekiskoi,  a 
word  which,  as  usually  employed,  means  wood 
pointed  like  a wasp’s  sting;  this  application  of 
it  seems  due  to  the  angle  which  the  purhn  made 
with  the  rafters,  but  the  analogy  is  not  very 
obvious. 

The  purlins  were  to  be  crossed  again  in  due 
order  by  the  imantes, — “ straps  or  braces,” — 
equivalent  to  common  rafters,  sot  at  interval  of 
four  dactyls  or  finger-breadtbs, — that  is,  at  3 in. 
Their  dimensions  are  given  as  G in.  wide  and 
la  in.  thick. 

Then  follow  the  {calu77vnata)  covering  laths 
or  battens,  for  which  no  interval  is  specified, 

X in.  thick  and  4i  in.  wide,  to  be  nailed  down 
with  iron  nails.  When  these  have  been  coated 
the  roofing  is  to  bo  completed  with  Corinthian 
tiles  set  close  to  each  other.  The  name  given 
to  these  calu/nmata  socois  toimply  that,  narrow 
as  they  were,  they  wore  set  close  together,  and 
this  seems  necessary  from  what  follows. 

What  coating  is  meant  is  left  here  utterly  un- 
certain; even  the  verb  which  is  employed  is 
unkno\vn  to  the  lexicons,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  allied  to  one  which  has  reference 
to  a skin.  The  particular  meaning  of  applying 
a coating  is  ascertained  by  another  inscription 
which  employs  it  to  describe  what  would  serve 
some  purposes  of  a ceiling,  namely,  a layer  of 
clay,  or  perhaps  plaster,  three  dactyls  (2i  in.) 
thick.  Such  a layer  would  cover  up  the  ^ in. 
calummata  in  this  instance,  and  interfere  with 
the  tiling ; it  seems  that  wc  must  assume  a 
thinner  coating  of  whatever  nature. 

The  fittings  for  the  storage  of  tackle  and 
hanging  geax’,  the  main  purpose  of  the  building, 
were  confined  to  the  lateral  divisions,  between 
the  lines  of  columns  and  the  flank  walls.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  broad  central  nave  was 
made  use  of  for  the  many  various  operations 
connected  with  the  process  of  completing  the 
rig  of  a vessel  for  service. 

Each  intercolumu  (metasiiilion)  was  to  bo 
fenced  off  by  two  orthostatce,  atones  which, 
however,  were  only  to  be  3 ft.  high,  with  an 
interval  closed  by  a latticed  gate  (a  kinklis). 
Stone  supports  (parastylia)  were  to  be  set 
against  the  columns  within.  The  height  of 
these  is  not  specified,  but  beams,  1 ft.  high  and 


1 ft.  3 in.  wide,  were  to  bo  laid  from  them  to 
the  side  walls,  and  inserted  into  these  to  the 
extent  of  9 in.  Joists,  9 in.  wide  and  G in.  high, 
were  to  bo  laid  on  these,  with  such  intervals 
that  seven  of  them  provided  for  the  entire  space 
from  wall  to  column.  On  these,  again,  were  to 
be  laid  floor-boards,  closed  up  and  fastened,. 
Ijf  in.  thick  and  3 ft.  wide.  In  consequence  of 
the  height  of  this  intermediate  floor  not  being 
specified  we  obtain  from  it  no  information  of 
the  relation  of  the  windows  to  the  interior. 

The  inscription  enters  into  further  detail  of 
shelves,  or  what  seem  to  be  such,  racks  and 
chests  for  stowage  of  sails  and  cordage,  but 
these  particulars  can  only  bo  reconciled  with 
each  other  and  made  clear  by  an  amount  of 
minute  analysis  of  the  text  and  general  dis- 
cussion, that  must  be  dispensed  with  hero. 

The  last  clauses  of  the  inscription  direct  that 
for  the  sake  of  coolness  in  the  arsenal  such 
intervals  are  to  be  left  between  joints  of.  the- 
wall-stones,  as  the  architect  shall  direct.  This- 
instruction  may,  perhaps,  account  for  certain 
openings  of  the  kind  in  the  walls  of  the 
Erechtheum,  which  have  been  matter  of  con- 
siderable controversy. 

The  conclusion  has  a very  modern  sound. 
“All  these  things  the  contractors  shall  execute 
in  accordance  with  the  agreed  specification,  and 
the  pattern  (paradeigma, — model  or  di'awing)- 
delivered  by  the  architect,  and  within  the 
assigned  periods  in  which  they  may  contract 
for  the  several  works.” 

Valerius  Maximus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
speaks  of  Philo’s  armoury  as  if  still  existing, 
and  to  bo  admired  both  for  its  sumptuousness: 
and  elegance ; but  this  is  a blunder  which  he 
added  in  freely  re-writing  an  anecdote  that  he 
took,  as  proved  by  coincident  phrases,  from 
Cicero,  who  know  better.  Oratory,  argnes- 
Cicero,  and  not  architecture,  is  to  have  the 
chief  credit  for  tho  effect  which  Philo  produced' 
in  the  assembly  of  Athenians,  by  the  exposition 
of  his  design  for  an  arsenal  (De  Oratore,  vii.,  U). 
Cicero  IS  arguing  for  the  importance  to  an 
orator  of  specific  as  well  as  general  knowledge? 
his  lesson  comes  home,  if  conversely,  to  the 
architect,  who  may  have  so  many  occasions  to- 
experience  that  his  artistic  powers  will  scarcely 
get  fair  play  unless  he  is  also  gifted  with,  or 
has  acquired,  like  Philo,  a power  of  speech  to 
explain  himself. 


“IMPRESSIONISM”  IN  ART. 

It  is  a cui-ious  phenomenon,  illustrative  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  artistic  tastes  change 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  want  of  any  fixed 
convictions  among  one  section  at  least  of 
artists  and  the  public,  that  we  have  seen  within  i 
the  space  of  about  thirty  years  or  less  an  oscil-  i 
lation  of  the  artistic  pendulum  from  the  extreme  I 
of  hardness  and  minute  realism  once  called 
pre-Raffaellitism,  to  the  other  extreme  of  almost 
absolute  and  conscious  neglect  of  detail  and 
realism.  It  is  true  that  it  is  in  France  that  the 
latter  taste  has  shown  itself  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced manner,  and  there  alone  that,  so  far, 
the  producers  of  this  class  of  art  have  taken  to 
themselves,  or  had  bestowed  upon  them,  a 
special  classification  by  name.  But  though  we 
have  in  England  hardly  any  artists,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  "Whistler,  who  go  to  the  length 
of  the  French  impressionists  (for  some  of  the 
most  advanced  painters  of  this  class  who  have 
English  names  are  artistically  French  in  educa- 
tion), and  though  we  have  not  among  us  a 
specially  denominated  class  or  brotherhood  like 
the  original  pre-Raffaellites,  there  are  now  a 
considerable  number  of  English  artists,  chiefly 
landscape-painters,  whose  system  is  more 
or  less  that  of  impressionism,  and  who  i 
have  a large  and  increasing  following.  A I 
singular  retrospective  light  is  thrown  upon  I 
the  pre-Raffaellite  movement  by  tho  fact  that  i 
the  French  impressionists,  ostensibly  so-called,  I 
and  the  English  artists  who  tacitly  adopt  more 
or  less  the  same  standpoint,  form  a clique,  a 
select  party,  regarded  with  puzzlement  and  dis- 
like by  the  average  public,  and  with  great  self- 
satisfaction  by  themselves ; occupying  just  the 
same  relation  in  regard  to  the  main  body  of 
ai'tista  working  in  ordinary  grooves,  and  to  tho  I 
average  public,  which  was  formerly  occupied  I 
by  the  pre-Raffaellites,  although  their  artistie  i 
practice  is  almost  precisely  the  reverse.  This  i 
fact  suggests  tho  idea  that  in  both  cases  the  i 
moving  spring  which  called  the  separate  artistic  i 
clique  into  being  was  not  only  a conviction  that 
the  ordinary  principles  and  practice  of  painting  i 
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were  in  an  UDSatisfaefory  state  (wiicli  the  pre- 
EafEaellites  honestly  difl  think,  and  not  without 
reason),  but  a desire  to  gain  a certain  distinction 
by  going  out  of  a groove,  by  doing  things 
differently  from  any  one  else,  and  thira  posing 
as  a kind  of  artistic  aristocracy,  or  body  of 
artistic  saints,  let  us  say,  set  apart  from  the 
ordinary  world.  And  this  view  of  the  matter 
has  been  often  unconsciously  supported  by  the 
public  voice.  After  the  lii’st  development  of 
pro  - Kaffacllitism  had  been  a little  softened 
away,  and  its  bard  edges  worn  down,  average 
exhibition-goers  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that 
whatever  picture  struck  them  as  hors  la  ligne 
they  were  justified  in  stigmatising  ns  “ a pre- 
RalTaolIite  sort  of  thing,”  a piece  of  Philistine 
criticism  which  we  have  not  unfrequently 
heard. 

It  is  a somewhat  important  question  how  far 
impressionism  involves  a justifiable  or  a whole- 
some view  of  the  function  of  art ; of  painting 
in  particular.  And  in  the  fii'st  place,  in  what 
does  it  essentially  consist  ? In  its  less  extra- 
vagant form,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  system  which 
has  been  pursued  by  one  or  two  of  our  greatest 
landscape-painters;  that  of  aiming  at  broad 
effect  rather  than  multiplicity  of  detail.  In  this 
sense  Constable  was  an  impressionist ; and,  in- 
deed, he  is  so  obviously  the  original  suggester 
of  many  characteristics  of  the  modern  French 
landscape  school  from  which  impressionism 
developed,  that  the  extreme  development  of  it 
even,  in  France,  may  be  said  perhaps  to  be 
lineally  descended  from  him.  As  practised  by 
Constable,  and  by  Dupre  and  Corot,  the  system 
meant  really,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  attempt  to 
give  more  life  and  air  to  landscape-painting  by 
omitting  from  the  scene  details  which,  in  their 
genuine  multiplicity,  were  beyond  the  power  of 
the  artist  to  reproduce  realistically,  and  to  some 
extent  beyond  the  power  of  the  eye  to  take  in 
•^rhon  looking  at  Natui'e  herself.  This  is  the 
practical  side  of  it ; the  attempt  to  give,  in  a 
sense,  intense  realism,  at  least  intense  feeling, 
to  landscape-painting  by  renouncing  the  attempt 
to  paint  an  impossible  multiplicity  of  details, 
and  concentrating  the  attention  on  the  main 
incidents  of  the  composition,  colour,  and  per- 
spective of  the  landscape.  In  some  instance.? 
wo  see  one  class  of  phenomena  omitted  or  passed 
over  in  order  to  give  greater  force  by  empha- 
sising another  and  perhaps  more  important  class, 
or  one  which  interests  the  painter  more.  Thus 
we  have  sea-painting,  from  one  well-known 
painter  especially,  in  which  the  artist  seems  to 
have  voluntarily  relinquished  the  attempt  to 
convey  realism  of  colour  and  surface  of  sea- 
water, in  order  to  be  free  to  represent  its  move- 
ment with  more  power  and  effect.  In  another 
case  we  see  fi’equently  the  movement  of  the  sea 
rather  avoided,  calm  seas  with  sunlight  sleep- 
ing over  them  selected  as  the  favoured  subject, 
because  the  object  is  rc.alism  of  light  and 
colom*.  Most  readers  will  recognise  the  works 
alluded  to,  and  almost  every  one  will  have  heard 
criticisms  on  the  foaming  seas  of  the  first-named 
artist  as  unnaturally  cold  and  grey ; but  the ' 
expression  of  cruelty  iu  a tempestuous  sea  is 
thereby  intensified,  and  'that  was  probably 
what  the  painter  was  aiming  at.  Corot,  again, 
was  evidently  greatly  in  love  with  the  delicate 
appearance  of  the  maze  of  ihin  twigs  and  young 
leaves  seen  against  the  sky  in  .springtime  trees, 
a delicacy  and  multiplicity  almost  if  not  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  patient  painter 
to  reproduce  with  fidelity  j and  he  has  attempted 
to  represent  this  by  a thin  misty  maze  of  pig- 
ment, formless  when  looked  close  into,  bub 
which  at  the  ifigbt  distance  conveys  sufiiciently, 
and  certainly  with  great  delicacy,  the  effect  of 
the  maze  of  minute  intcrlacings  which  forms  the 
actual  fact  of  the  tree-forms  at  this  time  of 
year.  In  this,  his  favourite  effect,  though  he 
did  not  sink  into  a mannerist  by  confining  him- 
self to  it,  Corot  shows  in  a marked  manner  the 
theory  or  principle  which  ia  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ultra-impresaionist  school,  of  which  he  was 
in  all  probability,  without  knowing  or  intending 
it,  one  of  the  suggesters.  That  theory,  when 
earned  to  its  utmost  limits,  is  that  the  object 
of  painting  ia  to  give  the  impression  which  the 
eye  gets  in  one  glance;  almost,  one  might 
perhaps  say,  the  mental  rather  than  the  physical 
impression ; to  flash  the  scene  before  the  spec- 
tator as  he  sees  it  on  turning  bis  head  moment- 
arily towards  a landscape. 

IVo  refer  to  landscape,  because  it  is  this 
branch  of  painting  on  which  impressionist 
ideas  have  most  obtruded.  Turner,  certainly, 
introduced  into  his  landscapes  what  might  be 
called  impressionist  figures,  for  they  are  often 


nothing  more  than  that;  but  then  his  object 
was  not  to  paint  figures,  and  ho  vrished  such 
figures  as  he  introduced  or  iudicated  to  bo  sub- 
ordinate to  the  landscape.  No  one  has  ventured 
to  put  forth  ‘'impressions”  of  figures, — smudges 
to  convey  the  general  idea  of  a figure  just 
caught  in  passing, — as  principal  subjects  in  a 
painting.  Mr.  "Whistler’s  large  figure  pictures, 
which  may  occur  to  some  as  instances,  in 
almost  all  cases  show  clear  and  definite  indica- 
tion of  the  drawing  of  tho  figure,  though  the 
colouring  may  not  recommend  itself  to  ua.  But 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  landscape  can,  with 
advantage,  be  represented  by  splashes ; an 
expanse  of  green  paint,  the  right  colour,  but 
textureless  and  void  of  detail,  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  a lawn  or  field,  and  so  on.  One 
thing  must  at  least  be  mlmitted,  that  in  that 
case  the  picture  can  only  bo  viewed  under  tho 
same  conditions  as  it  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  landscape, — in  a momentary  and  half  care- 
less glance.  Continue  tho  scrutiny,  and  the 
lack  of  detail  will  force  itself  painfully  on  the 
eye,  and  the  very  method  which  was  intended 
in  the  first  instance  to  escape  from  materialism 
and  to  give  the  spirit  only  of  the  landscape, 
will,  on  closer  inspection,  seem  only  a grosser 
materialism  than  a realistic  painting,  having  no 
illusive  likeness  to  nature  at  all,  presenting  only 
an  expanse  of  paint, — 

” Merely  that,  and  nothing  more,” 

Of  the  two  extremes  of  style  in  landscape- 
painting,  this  one  seems  to  us  more  wrong  and 
mistaken,  and  of  less  value  to  art,  than  the  pre- 
Raffaellite  extreme  of  hard  and  minute  realism. 
Neither  represents  the  true  effect  of  nature ; but 
the  impressionist  not  only  loses  tbis,  bub  gives 
us  none  of  tho  detailed  facts.  The  extreme 
realist  over-emphasisos  these,  and  loses  tho 
aiirial  perspective  and  proportion  of  tho  scene, 
the  atmospheric  effect  and  what  is  somewhat 
vaguely  called  tho  poetry  of  nature;  but  he  at 
least  quickens  his  and  our  knowledge  and 
study  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  that  is 
one  object,  though  not  tho  chief  object,  of 
the  study  of  landscape-painting.  We  know 
one  landscape,  for  instance,  by  an  artist 
who  has  now  deserted  his  early  tendencies  fos- 
tered under  the  “ P.  B.”  period,  in  which  sun- 
light on  the  distant  sea  is,  indeed,  of  a painty 
and  very  solid  nature,  no  light  nor  atmospheric 
gleam  about  it,  but  in  which  the  foreground  is 
one  on  which  tho  beauty  of  leaves  and  flowers 
and  the  phenomena  of  their  growth,  may  bo 
studied  almost  as  in  nature, — a tour  deforce  of 
brilliant  and  patient  realism  such  as  is  in  itself 
of  the  highest  value  from  a certain  point  of 
view,  though  such  work  does  not  include  all,  or 
the  highest,  that  landscape  aid  should  aim  at. 
Still,  it  is  of  value ; it  represents  earnest 
study,  thoughtful,  patient,  untiring  work,  great 
mastery  of  manipulation ; bub  what  does  tho 
impressionist’s  smudge  represent  ? Sleight-of- 
hand  ; a trick,  little  more  ; the  effort  to  be  an 
artist  without  incurring  the  labour  of  an  artist, 
to  conceit  himself  that  ho  "with  a sweep  of  his 
brush  can  accomplish  that  to  which  others  give 
years  of  patient  study,  and  then  confess  that 
they  have  far  more  to  learn  than  they  have 
ever  yet  learned.  There  is  something  almost 
morally  wrong  in  sneh  an  art  as  that. 

No  one  has  ever  yet  heard  of  impressionist 
art  in  sculpture,  though  there  is  no  knowing  to 
what  we  may  come,  and  perhaps  it  may  some 
day  be  started  as  a practical  axiom  that  the 
intellectual  ends  of  scul25ture  are  attained  by 
roughing-out  an  imjjression  of  a figure  in  the 
inarble,  and  omitting  the  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  absolute  and  accurate  form.  But  in  archi- 
tecture there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a good  deal 
of  tendency  to  impressionism  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  seen  in  some  very  large  buildings 
of  the  modern  Gothic  type,  where  there  is  a 
studied  evasion  of  rule  and  symmetiy,  an  aim 
at  the  production  of  a general  crowded, 
irregular,  picturesque  effect ; and  a love  for 
this  kind  of  effect  is  seen  too  iu  much  archi- 
tectural drawing  of  tho  day,  where  preturesque- 
ness  takes  the  jfiace  of  accurate  delineation. 
The  distinction  here  is  not  so  marked  as  in 
the  case  of  painting,  because  there  is  not 
the  same  relation  to  nature  to  call  attention 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  rougher  class  of 
work;  but  the  tendency  to  study  form  less 
closely  and  thoughtfully,  both  in  drawing 
and  designing,  is  significant  of  the  same  con- 
dition of  mind  in  regard  to  art  which  leads  to 
the  more  marked  heresy  of  imjiressionism  in 
painting.  Of  course,  in  all  branches  of  art, 
" impressions,”  in  the  way  of  sketches  for 


reference,  are  of  use  to  tho  artist;  not,  how- 
ever, the  more  useful  because  they  are  only 
impressions,  but  because  impressions,  which  in 
many  cases  are  all  that  there  is  time  to  secure, 
are  very  much  more  trustworthy  and  valuable 
when  committed  to  paper  than  to  the  brain  only 
which  latter  also  acquires  a clearer  idea  of  them 
in  the  very  process  of  recording  them,  however 
roughly,  on  paper.  But  to  give  what  are  merely 
such  impressions,  such  sketches,  on  a larger 
scale,  to  the  public  as  art,  and  even  (as  is  pre- 
tended) as  a particularly  intellectual  form  of 
art,  is  only  practising  on  the  possible  capacities 
of  a part  of  the  said  public  for  being  taken  in, 
or  for  adopting  a theory  or  system  merely 
because  it  is  “ caviare  to  the  general,”  and  the 
adoption  of  it  may  be  taken  to  imply  a superior 
judgment  on  their  own  part  to  that  of  the 
majority. 


THE  TWIN  ARTS. 

In  the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  as,  for  example,  may  be  noticed 
in  tho  writings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Prince 
nonre,  the  term  “plastic  art”  was  applied  to 
painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  and  what  the 
latter  author  says  in  reference  to  its  use  in  this 
respect  may  bo  iuteresting.  “ As  to  the  term 
plastic  art,”  he  remarks,  “I  have  adopted  it 
because  although  strictly  expressing  modelling 
only,  it  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public 
ear  by  modem  use  as  applicable  to  both  paint- 
ing and  sculptui-c ; T have  wished  in  vain  to 
find  a simple  term  which,  denoting  tho  art  of 
form,  rendered  the  vehicle  of  intellectual  ex- 
pression, might  be  conjointly  applied  to  painting 
and  sculpture.” 

From  tho  above  admitted  incompleteness,  as 
void  of  any  notice  of  coloui’,  this  term  has  not 
survived,  nor  has  any  simple  one  arisen  since 
to  take  tho  mission  it  aimed  at  in  linking 
together,  under  one  title,  these  two  arts  espe- 
cially and  distinctively  by  themselves ; nor  do 
we  attempt  to  supply  it  by  that  which  heads 
these  remarks,  which,  however,  are  addi'esscd 
to  treat  of  their  close  connexion. 

As  has  been  before  submitted  in  these 
columns,  it  may  be  but  candid  and  logical  to 
extend  the  usual  triad  group  of  Painting, 
Sculjiture,  and  Architecture,  so  as  to  embrace, 
as  a fourth.  Decoration,  who,  although  may-be 
of  lesser  stature,  is  as  truly  a sister  as  any  of 
the  family.  Whether,  however,  tho  number 
three  or  four  bo  most  acceptable,  it  is  a familiar 
idea,  recognised  in  many  ways,  that  two  of 
these,  namely,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  have  an 
especially  near  and  dear  relationship  with  each 
other,  insomuch  that  they  might  be  called 
twins  5 and  we  may  add  that,  like  twins,  they 
arc  rarely  so  hajipy  as  when  they  are  together - 

Architecture  ami  Decoration,  although  they 
draw  thcii’  main  inspiration  from  Nature,  arc ' 
far  from  being  so  directly  imitative  of  her  as 
these  twin  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  who 
thus  have  a unity  of  aim  and  character  wlych 
especially  connects  them  as  recipients  and  ox- 
poneuta  of  thought  and  beauty.  Duly  asso- 
ciated they  are  thus  calculated  to  produce  a far- 
more  perfect  artistic  effect  than  when  baniahod 
from  each  other’s  presence. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  afford  some 
examples  of  their  happy  combination  which, 
had  a longer  life  been  granted  to  the  Prince. 
Consort,  would  probably  have  been  accomplished 
throughout  that  grand  national  edifice  according 
to  an  extensive  programme  shaped  out  under 
his  surveillance,  including  a great  number  of 
subjects  for  paintiug  and  sculpture  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  of 
which,  on  a former  occasion,  hearing  date  of 
February  IL,  1880,  we  gave  lists  and  details. 
In  harmony  -with  these  views,  for  instance,  llie 
wall  spaces  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  between  tin- 
fine  marble  statues  there,  might  have  received 
frescos  or  mosaics ; as  also  the  spaces  vacant 
on  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  tho  dm 
divisions  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  hammer- 
beams  above,  which  might  have  received  most 
approj^riately  similar  paintings  of  some  of  tlm 
many  historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  tin- 
scene,  and  of  which  we  have  ample  records. 
Some  of  these  were  enumerated  in  onr  issue  of 
April  17  of  the  same  yeai-,  and  we  are  glad  to 
refer  to  them,  as  now  that  the  courts  of  law 
are  removed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dm- 
embelbshment  of  this  noble  hall  with  mural 
historical  paintings,  and  statues  under  the 
hammer-beams,  will  receive  the  consideration 
of  Parliament. 

The  subject  of  such  permanent  homes  lor  tho 
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twill  arts  ia  somewhat  removed  from  that  of  the 
recoptioa  of  their  productions  in  exhibitions, 
which  endure  but  a season,  and  of  which  the 
arrangements  are  necessarily  so  hurried  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  them  sufficient  thought  to 
make  them  altogether  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
works  of  art  evoked  mainly,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  view  of  their  presentation  in  a tem- 
porary exhibition,  are  under  wholly  different 
conditions  from  those  produced  as  part  of  a 
regular  plan  in  which  they  are  to  form  the  illus- 
tration and  adornment  of  a grand  edifice,  in 
wiiich  the  twin  sisters  are  called  in  to  perma- 
nently assist  each  other.  Our  season  exhibi- 
tions, it  ia  true,  may,  to  a certain  extent,  afford 
opportunities  for  trials  of  modes  for  the  agree- 
able co-arrangement  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
and  in  this  way  may  lend  much  aid  towards  the 
furtherance  of  the  larger  subject,  but,  from 
tboir  essentially  heterogeneous  composition, 
they  can  never  afford  perfect  examples  of  the 
alliance  and  combination  of  the  two  arts. 
Whenever,  however,  by  the  endeavours  and 
effects  there  displayed  the  national  taste  is  con- 
ducted to  the  just  conviction  that  the  twin  arts 
should  have  a common  home,  they  do  this  great 
cause  much  service. 

It  may  be  that  this  subject  has  been  partly 
kepi  back  by  the  spirit  iu  this  country  of  division 
of  labour,  which  while,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
ijoiicficial  to  the  development  of  manufacture, 
has  possibly  on  the  other  tended  to  iujui'e  the 
interests  of  art.  Thus,  we  meet  occasionally 
with  instances  of  painters  who  have  little  regard 
for  sculpture,  sculptors  who  have  small  respect 
for  painting,  and  architects  who  have  no  sub- 
stantial love  for  either,  although,  fortunately, 
there  are  eminent  exceptions.  This  mutual 
iiidifferouce  was  not  the  case  in  Classic  or 
llediajval  times,  and  thus  in  those  periods  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  dwelt  more  closely  iu  union 
than  they  have  with  us  in  later  day^.  Classic 
temple-worship  even  associated  them  most  in- 
timately together  on  the  same  object,  and 
painted  their  statues,  although,  as  has  been 
illustrated  on  a former  occasion,  in  some  remarks 
oil  Gibson  and  the  colouring  of  statues,  Nov. 
21,  1879,  to  which  wo  gave  our  adherence,  this 
practice  was  the  probable  outcome  of  priest- 
craft, and  was  not  accepted  in  independent 
works  of  the  best  period  even  when  they  repre- 
sented divinities. 

Within  our  own  time,  however,  there  has  been 
ail  idea  that  the  association  of  statues,  especially 
ill  marble,  is  detrimental  to  the  effect  of  pictures, 
•nasiiiuch  as  freshly-executed  marble,  especially 
••13  soeu  iu  season  exhibitions,  is  so  white.  This 
^ibjectiou,  however,  will  be  found  chiefly  to 
arise  from  inadequate  arrangement,  which  dis- 
appears in  competent  hands.  The  whole  in- 
lerior  scenic  effect  of  a saloon  has  to  be  studied 
as  a picture,  and  a statue  only  placed  where 
Its  tint  is  required  ; and,  moreover,  it  is  by  no 
means  essential,  or  even  desirable,  that  sculp- 
tured work  should  always  be  stationed  in  a 
strong  light. 

One  difficulty  which  stands  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  associating  them  intimately  in  our 
.moderu  structures,  especially  in  our  "dwelling- 
liouses,  even  of  the  larger  class,  is  that  these 
liuve  been  so  often  constructed  wholly  apart 
froni  the  contemplation  of  such  combined  en- 
richment. Walls  usually,  even  without  special 
arrangement,  are  ready  recipients  of  pictures; 
but  the  question  of  places  for  sculpture  is 
seldom  regarded,  which  thus  finds  itself  without 
situations,  although  in  the  first  construction  it 
would  bare  been  easy  to  have  provided  niches 
;ii  the  walls,  and  spaces  here  and  there  for 
works  of  that  art,  so  as  to  have  been  suitable 
features  of  architectural  enhancement,  also 
forming  reliefs  to  tlie  eye  between  paintings, 
so  that  the  latter  may  be  the  better  conlem- 
]«l:ited  in  their  individuality.  Statues  so 
arranged  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  the  pic- 
tures they  divide  -without  in  any  way  losing 
tlieir  own.  In  large  structures’  it  may  bo 
noticed  bow  agreeably  statues  stand  before  the 
maia  supports  of  the  inierior,  between  which 
pail. tings  occupy  suitable,  ample,  and  isolated 
situations.  There  are,  however,  so  many  wavs 
iu  which  these  conditions  are  modified  by  the 
design  and  requirements  of  the  structure,  that 
it  would  inconveniently  confine  the  subject  to 
attempt  to  set  forth  in  narrow  limits  rules  in- 
evitably open  to  so  much  variation. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  architect  as  organiser 
that  these  conditions  depend  at  the  outset,  as 
well  as  in  the  after  details  of  adjustment  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  twin  arts  may  be  presented 
most  agreeably  together.  At  the  same  time  it 


; is  of  very  great  value  that  the  painters  and 
sculptors  employed  should  themselves  take  a 
charitable  mutual  interest  in  each  other's  work, 
unity  and  harmony  of  effect  being  thus  the 
result,  by  which  means  sculpttire  ia  relieved  of 
isolation  and  coldness,  and  painting  gains  in 
force  and  dignity.  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  arts  have  often  boon  a subject  of  dis- 
cussion, but  when  their  sisterly  friendship  is  the 
object  this  may  well  be  relinquished  to  make 
way  for  the  far  more  profitable  question  of  the 
modes  in  -which  they  may  best  conduce  to  each 
other’s  benefit. 

In  the  records  of  art  it  may  bo  seen  that  each 
has  done  the  other  great  and  frequent  service, 
and,  as  an  example,  it  has  been  remarked  of 
sculpture  by  Prince  Hoaro,  in  his  essay  on  the 
arts  of  design  in  England,  that  collaterally  “ by 
reason  of  its  durability  it  has  become  in  process 
of  time,  if  not  the  only  credible  witness  of  the 
existence  of  the  sister  art,  at  least  the  only 
testimony  of  her  past  ominouce.  Sculpture 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  the  criterion  by 
which  are  appreciated  the  reports  relative  to 
contemporary  painting.  If  the  works  of  such 
artists  as  Praxiteles,  Apollodorus,  and  Agasias 
had  been  lees  eminently  deserving  of  our  admira- 
tion, wo  should  have  been  at  a loss  to  judge 
what  degi-ee  of  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  the 
accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  authors  respect- 
ing Protogenes  or  Timanthus, Zeuxis  or  Apelles.” 

This  extract  affords  an  instance  in  which  a 
grace  has  been  conferred  on  one  sister  by  the 
other  ; but  it  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  her  own  coraprobcusive  power  painting  will 
ever  possess  a far  wider  bold  on  the  public  mind 
than  sculpture,  although  the  products  of  the 
latter  may,  from  the  nature  of  its  materials,  be 
the  more  enduring  ; for  painting  presents  in  one 
view  all  the  elements  of  the  appearances  of 
nature,  of  colour  as  well  as  form,  and  is  capable 
of  rcjircsenting  in  perfection  a far  more  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects.  Colour,  beautiful 
colour,  with  all  its  iafinito  gradations  which  are 
so  attractive  in  nature,  as  a science  and  as  a 
devoted  handmaid,  belongs  to  painting  alone, 
and  is  at  the  first  sight  the  most  alluring  and 
fascinating  of  all  qualities  iu  a picture.  It  at 
once,  before  .tII  others,  invites  and  lays  hold 
of  the  senses  like  a charming  strain  of  music 
before  the  eye  has  time  to  estimate  the 
linear  composition  or  the  form  ; and  thus  it  is 
that,  if  the  complexion,  so  to  speak,  of  a paint- 
ing is  delightful,  wo  can  forgive  almost  any 
shortcomings  or  oven  delinquencies  in  other 
respects,  and  such  works  as  possess  in  the 
highest  degree  the  charms  of  colour  and  tone, 
as  those  of  Correggio  and  Rembrandt,  retain 
their  hold  on  us  in  spite  of  inaccuracies  in 
drawing,  or  even  occasional  ugliness.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  however  beautiful  the  forms  in  a 
picture  may  bo,  if  the  colours  are  harsh  and 
unpleasing,  it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  we  bring 
ourselves  to  do  justice  to  the  excellencies  they 
possess  in  other  respects,  and  even  when  we 
recognise  them  they  scarcely  yield  to  us  true 
satisfaction. 

Thus,  also,  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  sister- 
art  that  the  marble  usod  should  be  of  good  tint, 
even  if  it  be  requisite  to  be  a little  toued 
artificially ; not,  however,  so  much  so  as  to  injure 
its  natural  fleshy  transparence,  and  that  the 
bronze  employed  should  be  of  some  agreeable 
shade.  And  this  point  is  of  high  importance, 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  works  of  sculpture 
themselves,  but  in  order  that  they  may  readily 
harmonise  with  the  paintings  with  which  they 
may  be  associated,  which  union  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  unless  the  sculpture 
as  well  as  the  pictures  are  of  good  colour.  In 
truth,  it  is  colour  oven  more  than  form  that 
harmonises  compositions  of  the  twin  arts, 
although  due  dispositions  of  the  latter  are  also 
essential  to  propriety,  dignity,  and  grandeui’. 

It  is  to  the  architect  that  the  painter  and 
sculptor  Lave  to  look  to  afford  them  these  and 
all  the  opportunities  within  his  resources  for 
the  happy  combination  of  their  twin  arts,  and 
to  assist  them  in  consultation  with  such  general 
forms  as  the  object  and  design  of  his  structure 
may  appropriately  yield,  and  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  their  sister  decoration  to  complete  the  concert 
of  her  statelier  relatives.  Notwithstanding  the 
direct  and  immediate  attractions  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  it  may  be  well  borne  in  mind 
that  architecture  is  vastly  the  most  essential  to 
tlie  wants  of  man,  and  also  that  without  the 
further  enhancement  of  purely  decorative  art 
the  effect  of  the  combined  achievements  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  will  ever  lack  finish  and 
perfection. 


LADY  ARTISTS’  EXHIBITIONS, 
PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

The  exhibition  at  present  open  in  London, 
of  works  by  lady  artists,  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  the  exhibition  of  the  lady  artists 
now  being  held  in  Paris  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndus- 
trie.  If  at  the  Paris  exhibition  there  is  less 
than  at  the  London  show  to  remind  us  of  that  ! 
kind  of  work  we  are  generally  accustomed  to  meet  i 
with  from  the  skilful  hands  of  the  lady  painter, 
there  is  no  want  of  the  real  strength  which, 
combined  with  delicacy,  constitutes  so  great  an  : 
element  in  the  work  of  the  true  artist.  It  is  • 
precisely  this  delicacy  of  touch  and  refinement  ; 
of  fancy,  with  well-governed  force  and  power, 
that  we  like  to  believe  we  may  some  day  see  in  i 
the  work  of  the  lady  painters  j and  if  we  say  ■ 
we  should  like  to  see  it,  we  do  not  imply  that  : 
lady  artists  in  no  instance  have  either  yet 
reached  this  point,  or  have  succeeded  in  effect* 
ing  the  happy  association  of  delicacy  and  1 
power,  bub  we  cannot  say  that  they  as  yet  have 
altogether  emancipated  themselves  from  the  ; 
teachings  of  masters  whose  methods  and  whose  > 
traditions  have  not  allowed  for  a very  probable 
difference  in  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
ladies. 

At  the  ladies’  exhibition  in  London  there  is  no  ■ 
instance,  if  we  except  Mrs.  Jopling’s  portrait  of  a . 
lady,  of  an  attempt  to  rival  the  male  painters, 
such  as  is  to  ba  found  iu  the  Paris  show,  where, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  announcement  that  the 
works  are  entirely  by  ladies,  one  would  believe 
that  the  pictures  were  altogether  the  work  of 
the  ordinary  exhibitors  at  the  annual  Salon. 

The  lady  artists  of  Loudon  have,  at  least,  the 
advantage  of  numbers  over  their  sisters  in 
Paris,  who  have  shown  much  more  care  not 
only  iu  the  selection  of  their  pictures,  but  in  the 
placing  of  those  accepted.  In  no  instance,  as 
in  London,  do  they  consent  to  hang  in  the  same 
room  water-colours  aud  oil  pictures,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  the  graceful  arrange- 
ment of  their  rooms  the  French  ladies  have 
added  a charm  to  their  exhibition  which,  in  the 
London  show,  is  singularly  deficient.  One 
point,  however,  the  English  ladies  appear  to 
have  scored  in  advance  of  their  French  sia-ers  ; 
they  seem  to  have  considered  with  more  care 
the  sort  of  pictures  that  the  public  desire  to 
purchase, — at  least,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is 
easier  to  find  in  the  English  than  in  the  French 
exhibitions  some  attractive  picture  that  will  i 
remind  the  sentimentalists,  at  all  events,  of  ' 
scenes  of  distant  travel  in  Italy  and  France,  or 
of  some  quiet  running  stream  or  woodside 
road,  some  incident  of  travel,  or  conventional 
love-scene,  some  pretty  large-eyed  damsel  or 
baby-faced  child,  some  evening  effect  feebly 
sugges-ive  of  Mason  or  Walker,  or  some  re- 
miniscence of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s  happy 
thonght.s, — pictures  generally,  in  fact,  of  a kind 
that  young  housekeepers  believe  will  adorn 
their  pretty  little  quarters.  The  sales  at  the 
private  view  in  Great  Marlborough-street  were 
larger  on  the  present  occasion  than  usual. 
Mias  Rayner,  Miss  Montalba,  Mrs.  Marrable,  I 
Mrs.  Cooper,  Miss  Alice  ilanly,  Mrs.  Naftel,  | 
Miss  Spiers,  Miss  Edith  Marrable,  and  other  I 
old  favourites  here  whose  works  we  did  not  see  j 
in  the  crowd  of  a private  view,  contribute  I 
freely  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  strengthens  j 
the  collection  with  her  name.  | 

At  neither  the  Paris  nor  the  London  exhibi-  i 
tion  do  we  observe  what  we  should  have  ' 
expected,  a more  profound,  or  if  not  profound  i 
a more  skilful  arrangement  or  knowledge  of  j 
colour,  of  that  kind  of  arrangement  for  which  : 
it  must  freely  be  admitted  Parisian  dress-  t 
makers  have  so  long  been  famous.  We  can  r 
point  in  no  single  instance  to  a lady  painter,  i 
not  even  Mdlle.  Leraaire  or  Miss  Montalba,  who  ■! 
has  shown  so  profound  a sense  of  exquisite  i 
colour  in  female  costume  as  is  to  bo  met  with  I 
in  nearly  every  picture  by  Stevens  or  in  the 
lovely  water-colour  dra-wings  of  Heilbuth ; 
although  of  all  means  of  exercising  the  taste 
for  colour  and  arrangement  that  ladies  display 
so  admirably  in  their  own  houses  when  they 
group  together  the  flowers  of  the  garden  aud  > 
the  conservatory,  we  should  imagine  none  could  .» 
be  more  congenial  to  their  taste,  we  see  in  the  I 
lady  painter  no  attempt  at  such  arrangements  ii 
on  paper  or  canvas,  beyond  the  conventional  J 
method  of  placing  some  lovely  flowers  in  a . 
cheap  ginger-pot  or  a Venetian  glass,  whereas  i; 
in  Paris  the.lady  flower-painters,— in  this,  how-  •' 
ever,  copying  their  brother  artists,— show  an  i 
exuberance  of  fancy  and  a freedom  and  exacti-  •' 
tude  of  tone  in  the  arrangement  of  their  flower-  • 
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pieces  that  our  English  lady  flower-iJaiuters 
appear  entirely  to  have  overlooked  ; indeed,  in 
no  instance  do  we  find  a sufficient  regard  for  the 
great  teacher  William  Hunt,  or  anything  like 
oven  the  care  and  grace  so  long  familiar  to  us 
in  the  charming  works  of  the  Misses  Mutrie. 

At  the  ladies’  exhibition  in  London  there  is, 
as  we  have  remarked,  no  effort  to  positively 
rival  the  male  painters,  whereas  in  Paris  there 
are  several  instances  of  work  by  ladies  that,  in 
breadth  of  treatment  and  largeness  of  design, 
and  in  recklessness  of  subject,  are  as  free  from 
timidity  as  tho  work  of  the  boldest  French  im- 
pressionist. But  such  pictures,  even  in  Paris,  are 
the  exception,  and  the  ladies  there  have  rushed 
juostly  into  the  practice  of  flower-painting  with 
a freedom  of  design  and  a looseness  of  execu- 
tion which  enable  them  to  “ throw  off  ” a flower- 
piece  in  an  afternoon.  But  although  the  Parisian 
lady  painters  arc,  as  is  natural,  very  fond  of 
flower  and  fruit  painting,  they  seem  to  exercise 
their  taste  in  this  direction,  like  many  other 
painters,  as  a mere  agreeable  and  highly  re- 
munerative i)astime.  In  Paris  people  live  sur- 
rounded by  liowers,  and  it  must  be  to  the 
painter  an  ii-resistible  temptation  to  endeavour 
to  pcri)etaate  on  canvas  the  charms  that  are  so 
often  about  her. 

The  lady  painters  of  Pains,  in  point  of  fact, 
show  no  disposition  whatever  to  hesitate  in 
competing  in  every  way  with  their  masters  and 
brothers  ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  that  the  ladies’  exhibition  con- 
bained  alone  their  own  handiwork,  the  visitor, 
we  feel  sure,  would  be  perfectly  unaware  that 
ho  was  visiting  any  unusual  exhibition,  with, 
however,  this  rather  uncomfortable  admission, 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  allow  that  tbo  general 
:one  of  tho  ladies’  exhibition  in,  Paris  is  not 
:[uite  up  to  the  work  of  the  other  picture 
exhibitions. 

The  lady  artists  of  to-day  at  least  have  but 
little  sympathy  with  that  class  of  workers  so 
nany  of  whom  wo  have  all  seen  from  time  to 
;irae  patiently  and  painfully  copying  pictures  in 
)ur  own  and  foreign  galleries,  though  if  those 
vho  instruct  us  in  matters  of  art  just  now  see 
.he  great  advantage  to  bo  derived  from  this 
node  of  idleness,  we  scarcely  think  that  tho 
life  in  the  ateliers  and  schools  of  Paris, — now  I 
{ 30  crowded  with  lady  artists, — is  a very  much 
* more  hoi^eful  field  for  reflection.  Under  certain 
conditions,  and  aided  by  devotion,  a degree  of 
wisdom  and  an  experience  difficult  to  obtain,  a 
smart  young  American  lady  or  a plodding 
English  girl,  with  an  ability  for  work  and 
study  equal  to  the  strain  of  this  means  of  deve- 
Sloping  genius,  might  possibly  be  able  to  with- 
r stand  the  difficulties  which  must  environ  tho 
j lady  artist  in  any  of  the  good  ateliers  now 
i existing  in  every  part'of  Paris.  But  as  long  as 
we  are  all,  and  especially  the  ladies  themselves, 
80  heavily  handicapped  by  social  trammels,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  prospect  is  an 
? agreeable  one,  and, — even  if  the  life  is  romantic 
i at  the  outset, — whether  the  more  real  and  more 
uncertain  future  that  is  to  follow  is  an  enviable 
one.  We  rather  think  that  the  distractions  of 
society, — too  often,  after  all,  only  the  society 
of  “villadom,” — and  in  most  cases  the  affec- 
tionate duties  of  the  household,  draw  too  heavily 
on  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  lady  artists 
to  allow  of  their  bestowing  all  their  devotion  to 
the  less  important  pursuit  of  art. 

The  history  of  the  lady  painters  of  tho  past, 
of  a Mdme.  Lebrun,  of  an  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
3r  a Kosalba  Carriera,  is  so  full  of  interest  that 
their  lives  have  taken  a place  in  the  story  of 
the  last  century  sufficiently  dignified  to  be  free 
altogether  from  sordid  and  trifling  considera- 
tions, and  although  we  have  heard  enough  of 
the  struggles  of  tho  early  lives  of  painters  in  all 
times,  no  painful  tales  have  yet  been  made 
known  to  tho  world  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  lady  artists  have  had  to  contend,  nor  do 
we  think  that  any  good  is  ever  likely  to  be 
attained  by  such  painful  details  being  made 
known.  Tho  success  in  our  own  day  of  such 
lady  artists  as  Rosa  Bonheur,  Miss  Thompson, 
aMrs.  Ward,  Mdlle.  .Tacquemarb,  Mrs.  Jopling, 
[the  Misses  Mutrie,  the  Misses  Montalba,  Miss 
vHavers,  Madame  Browne,  and  Madame  Lemaire, 

. in  France  and  England,  and  of  Mrs.  Halleck 
icPoote  in  America,  with  many  others  that  could 
ttbe  named,  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  a host 
l3f  followers  whose  works  are  now  more  than 
ftufficient  to  cover  the  ample  walls  of  more  than 
one  exhibition  in  Paris  and  London.  It  is  not 
ttingratifying  to  find  that  many  of  these,  as  we 
' »ee  them  this  year,  afford  a fair  promise  of  a 
ffiigher  level  of  merit.  A new  field  of  ocenpatioo 


has  been  opened  to  tho  ladies,  but  one  more 
arduous  than  tho  greater  number  of  them  at 
present  seem  to  have  suspected. 


OLD  HAMMERSMITH  CHURCH. 

A BttiEi.'  notice  of  old  Hammersmith  Church, 
which  was  lately  pulled  do\^Ti,  may  appositely 
follow  our  articles  of  last  week  upon  the  re- 
building of  the  parish  churches  at  Chiswick  and 
Kew.  Originally  a hamlet  of  Fulham,  in  the 
Kensington  division  of  Ossulstone  Hundred,  and 
comprising  about  3,000  acres,  Hammersmith  is 
believed  to  derive  its  name  from  ha)n,  a home 
or  township,  and  hyfhe,  a wharf  or  landing- 
place, — compare  with  Erith,  Greeuhitlie,  Bother- 
hithe,  Queenhithe,  Lambeth,  and  the  like, — the 
settlement  by  the  harbour  or  creek.  The  creek 
which  still  remains  in  the  Mall  was  formerly 
watered  at  its  further  end  by  a rivulet  from 
the  old  Oak  Wells  near  Wormholt,  or  Worm- 
wood, Scrubs.  In  tbo  court  rolls  of  Pallings- 
wick  Manor  (a  hunting-seat  of  King  Edward  III. 
and  home  of  his  favourite  Alice  Perrers,  now 
represented  by  llavenscourt  Park),  of  tho  early 
part  of  King  Henry  VII.’s  reign,  the  name 
appears  as  Hamersmith,  as  also  in  those  of 
Fulham  Manor  down  to  1820.  Fulham  Manor,* 
granted  to  Erkcnwald,  foui'tli  bishop  of  Loudon, 
sou  of  King  Offa,  and  who  built  Bishopsgate,  is 
thus  set  out  in  Domesday  Book  : — “ M in  Foie- 
bam  tenet  eps  Londonie  xl.  hidas”  [valued  at 

as  many  pounds) hoc  M fuit  et  est  de 

episcoputu.”  Long  famous  for  the  retreat  it 
has  afforded  to  adherents  to  our  earlier  faith, 
as  well  as  for  its  nurseries  and  market-gardens, t 
Hammersmith  appears  very  early  on  our 
history’s  scene.  Hither  came  the  Danes  from 
Cirencester  in  the  year  879,  when,  according 
to  Roger  of  Hoveden  and  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don “in  insuli  Hame  hiemavebant.’’  This 
Lilund  of  Hame  is  the  Willow  Ait  above  the 
Suspension  Bridge.  During  ths  Civil  Wars  it 
fojunod  the  tbeatreof  many  movements,  counter- 
demonstrations,  and  negotiations.  At  the  house 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  his  headquarters 
in  Hammersmith,  Oliver  Cromwell  received 
ussurance  of  support  from  tho  City  of 
London  ; a few  years  later  he  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  plot  of  Synderford  with 
his  associates  to  attack  him  from  an  inn  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Gould-hawk-road  on  his 
way  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Paul  had  been  erected  in 
1629  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother  church 
of  Fulham,  bub  Hammersmith  was  not  made 
a separate  ecclesiastical  district  until  two 
hundred  years  afterwards.  The  chapel  was 
consecrated  by  Laud,  in  whose  voliirao  of  Devo- 
tions, edit.  1667,  p.  278,  Avill  be  found  a prayer 
upon  the  laying  of  its  first  stone  on  the  11th 
March,  1629.  Chief  promoters  of  the  scheme 
were  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  was  buried  in 
the  chapel,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a Guinea 
merchant,  celebrated  for  his  loyalty  to 
King  Charles  I.  Edmond  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  received  the  Garter  for  his  prowess 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1588 ; his  grandson, 
created  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby  by 
William  III.,  was  ancestor  by  Lady  Katharine 
Darnley,  natural  daughter  to  James  IL,  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Normanhy.  Lord  Mulgrave 
lived  at  Butterwick  House,  Queen-street,  taken 
down,  together  with  the  magnificent  cedar  tree, 
in  1836  ; Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  at  Brandenburgh 
House,  which  now  survives  in  name  only.  The 
latter  was  buried  with  his  forefathers  at  St. 
Mildred's,  Bread-street,  but  he  directed  that  his 
heart  should  be  deposited  in  an  urn  by  the  bust 
of  his  beloved  sovereign  which  he  set  up  in 
Hammersmith  Church.  It  was  long  a custom 
to  refresh  tho  heart  with  wine  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  its  entombment.  To  Sir  Nicholas  is 
ascribed  the  present  method  of  brickmaking  in 
this  country.  Amongst  other  memorials  in 
the  old  chapel  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  mechanician  and  inventor, 
Sir  George  Bhee,  hart.,  the  Impoys,  including 
that  of  Sir  Elijah,  Murphy  and  his  mother,  Dr. 
Askew,  the  great  bibliophile,  and  Thomas 
Worlidge,  renowned  for  his  etchings,  who  lived 
over  the  old  wine-storehouse  of  the  Lee’s 
nursery  garden,  formerly  a vineyard.  A full 
description  of  the  church  appears  in  Bowack’s 
“Antiquities  of  Middlesex,”  1705.  The  bridge 


• A corruption  of  Fullenham  or  Foulenham,  voluerttm 
Jomw,  being  part  of  the  fen  that  once  extended  westwards 
from  Westminster.  . tt-  i » 

t See  Bradloy‘3“PhiloBophical  Account  of  the  IVorksof 
Nature  ■’  (1721)  for  an  account  of  the  fruit-gardens. 
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was  built  iu  1825,  from  tho  designs  of  W.  T- 
Clark,  at  a cost  a little  in  excess  of  45,0001. 
The  foundation-stone  of  its  northern  tower  was 
laid  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  very 
partial  to  Hammersmith,  and  would  often 
retreat  hither  to  his  “ smoking  box,” — aback 
parlour  of  the  Doves  tavern  by  the  waterside. 
The  prospect  from  tho  Doves  is  said  to  have 
inspired  Thomson  with  some  lines  in  his 
“ Winter,”  whilst  in  many  of  De  Wint’s  pic- 
tures maybe  recognised  the  meadows  and  river 
banks  of  Fulham. 

At  Fairlawn  House  lived  Dr.  Charles  Burney, 
brother  of  the  authoress  of  “Evelina,”  the 
Greek  scholar  and  associate  of  Person  and 
Parr.  Broadmore  House,  Sir  Elijah  Impey’s 
homo  (marked  by  its  Classic  columns  and  pedi- 
ment), formed  that  part  of  old  Butterwick 
House  (so  called  from  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 
Cripses  in  Lincolnshire),  which  was  built  by 
one  Feme  for  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress,  whose 
initials  were  set  on  the  cisterns  and  other  lead 
work.  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  removing  from 
Copt  Hall  (Yau.xhall),  spent  his  declining  years 
at  Walborongh  House,  recently  Cohen’s  School 
for  Jews.  Visited  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  and 
Evelyn,  be  gave  them  to  examine  “ his  wooden 
Kalender,  which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling, 
.and  other  pretty  and  useful  inventions  of  mills, 
pumps,  A’C.,  and  the  pump  he  had  erected  that 
serves  water  to  his  garden  aud  to  passengers 
with  an  inscription.”  This  last-named  is  pre- 
served. Morland  used  to  solace  his  blindness, 
as  Evelyn  says,  “by  playing  himself  psalms 
and  religious  hymns  on  the  theorbo.”*  In  the 
parish  register  is  entered  the  marriage  of 
his  subsequent  heir,  George  Morland,  to  Anno 
Ward  (1786).  This  ill-fated  genius  who,  dying 
in  his  forty-second  year  at  a sponging-house  in 
Leather-lane,  Ilolborn,  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  James’s  Chapel,  Hampstead-road,  passed 
much  of  his  later  life  at  the  old  Plough  Inn, 
Karlesden-green.  If  we  consider  the  many 
honours  and  decorations  that  were  bestowed 
with  no  illiberal  band  upon  the  wealthy  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  well  ask  what 
greater  honour,  what  prouder  title,  what  more 
brilliant  star,  could  one  of  them  have  earned 
for  himself  or  his  posterity  than  by  the  award 
of  a certain,  albeit  modest,  independence  upon 
such  men  as  ChattertoD,  Goldsmith,  George 
Morland,  or  Mozart  ? From  tho  first-named, 
Walpole,  profuse  with  hia  thousands,  withheld 
his  hand  ; and  to  this  day  our  indignation  swells 
at  the  thought  of  the  contemptible  situation 
that  was  found  for  Scotia’s  sweetest,  grandest, 
and  most  patriotic  poet.  In  the  Upper  Mall, 
at  a house  afterwards  occupied  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  lived  the  Queen  Dowager  of  King 
Charles  II.  The  house  was  demolished  about 
eighty  years  since,  but  here  yet  stand  some  of 
tho  elms  which  were  planted  in  her  lifetime. 
Brandenburgh  House  is  connected  with  the 
memories  of  Prince  Rupert,  George  Bubb 
Doddington,  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  and 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.  Built  for  25,000L 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  it  was  plundered  in  the 
Civil  Wars  by  Fairfax,  who  sojourned  hero.  Sir 
Nicholas's  nephew  sold  it  in  1683  to  Prince  Rupert 
for  Peggy  Hughes,  the  actress,  in  whose  name 
the  purchase  was  made.  “ From  this  time,”  says 
Count  Grammont,  “adieu  alembics,  crucibles, 
furnaces,  and  all  the  black  furniture  of  the 
forges:  a complete  farewell  to  all  mathematical 
instruments  and  chemical  speculations:  sweet 
powder  and  essences  were  now  the  only  ingre- 
dients that  occupied  any  share  of  his  attention. i" 
From  the  Murrays,  dukes  of  Atholl,  it  came  to 
tho  hands  of  the  son  of  a Dorsetshire  apothecary, 
George  Bubb,  better  known  as  Babb  Doddington, 
on  succeeding  to  his  uncle’s  property,  whom  King 
George  II.  made  Lord  Melcombe.  Doddin^on, 
who  fills  a conspicuous  position  in  “ The  Chairing 
of  the  Candidate ” of  Hogarth’s  “Election” 
series,  added  to  the  house  a splendid  galleryt  for 
statues  and  antiquities,  but  his  thorough  lack 
of  taste  or  elegance  of  mind  were  evident  in  the 
tawdry  gilding  and  finery  which  he  profusely 
scattered  all  over  the  interior  of  a villa  he  chose 
to  call  “ La  Trappe.”  Here  he  was  occasionally 
visited  by  one  man  of  sense.  Dr.  Johnson.  Once 
going  out  into  the  garden  in  a storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  Doddington  observed  it  was  a dreadful 


relvn’s  Memoirs,  tub  October  25th,  1695. 

Irs.  Hughes  was  of  the  King’s  company,  and  one  of 
rliest  women-actors.  She  began  her  career  after  the 
ig  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  m 1663,  and  was  the  first 
, representatire  of  Deidemon^.  Her  daughter 
•ta  married  General  Howe.  She  liredhere  for  ten 

he  gallery  was  embellished  by.Cipria_ai,  then 
Church-lane.  Here  he  died  in  17Sd,  and  Bartolozzi 
the  inscription  over  his  grave  in  Chelsea  Cemetery. 
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night.  “No,  sir,”  replied  the  Doctor,  in  a 
reverential  tone,  “it  is  a fine  night;  the  Lord 
is  abroad.”  Views  of  the  house  are  in  the 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  “Vitruvius  Britan- 
nicus.”  In  1792  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burgh-Anspach  bought  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sturt, 
one  of  whose  masquerades  here  is  described  in 
a letter  from  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  to  his  wife 
under  date  June  13,  1789,  in  the  “Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  first  Earl  of 
Minto,”  vol.  i.  The  Margrave’s  widow,  herself 
the  widow  of  William,  sixth  Lord  Craven, 
resided  hero  for  many  years  and  built  a 
miniature  theatre  in  the  garden.  Here  Queen 
Caroline  held  her  Court  during  the  trial  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  whon  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  kept  in  a constant  turmoil  by  the  number 
and  effusion  of  her  sympathisers.  Soon  after 
returning  thanks  in  Hammersmith  Church  for 
her  acquittal,  she  died  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1821.  The  scandalous  scenes  which  accom- 
panied this  unhappy  queen’s  funeral  procession 
from  Brandeuburgh  House  through  London  to 
Hai-wich  aro  graphically  told  in  Timbs’s 
“ London  and  Westminster.” 

No  traces  exist  of  the  hospital  by  Stamford 
Brookmentionedby  S tow,  and  shown, in  Norden’s 
Survey,  but  of  the  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
establishments  in  this  quarter  the  oldest  is  the 
Benedictine  Convent,  which  dates  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Reformation.  Ostensibly 
a girls’  school,  it  escaped  the  general  destruction 
of  religious  houses  by  reason  of,  according  to 
Faulkner,  its  want  of  endowment.  It  was 
subsequently  held  by  the  sisterhood  from 
Munich  which  Queen  Katherine  of  Braganza 
had  founded  in  St.  Martin’a-lane,  Charing  Cross, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lady  Frances 
Bedingfeld.  At  the  boardiug-school  attached 
to  the  convent  have  been  educated  many  mem- 
bers of  our  leading  Roman  Catholic  families, — 
the  Drummonds,  Talbots,  Bediugfelds,  Plunketts, 
Petres,  ic.  In  the  Domestic  Intelligencer,  for 
13th  January,  1G80,  will  be  found  an  account  of 
Titus  Oates’s  commission  to  search  this  house, 
which  was  also  attacked  by  the  “No  Popery” 
rioters  in  1780.  George  Gillow  built  the  chapel 
in  1812  ; in  1869  the  sisterhood  vacated  a con- 
vent that  had  sheltered  Dr.  Giffard,  chaplain 
to  King  James  II.,  who  appointed  him  president 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; and  it  has  now 
become  a training  college  for  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  College-place  stands  on  the  site  of 
Lucy  House,  the  homo  of  one  whoso  chief  claim 
to  fame  lies  in  his  being  the  grandson  of  the 
Lucy  of  Charlecote,  whom  Shakspeare  im- 
mortalised. In  the  terrace  lived  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Mountain  the  singer,  and  the  painter  and 
quack,  De  Loutherbourgh  ; and  in  his  cottage 
here  Leigh  Hunt  kept  his  collection  of  poets’ 
locks  of  hair.  Wo  may  conclude  our  short 
sketch  of  a highly  interesting  quarter  with  a 
reference  to  a woodcut  in  Hone’s  “ Every  Day 
Book,”  10th  September,  1827,  of  a curious  old 
pump,  then  standing  before  a font  or  vase 
in  Webb’s-lane,  over  against  the  Thatched 
House,  of  which,  however,  nothing  with 
certainty  con  now  be  said. 


THE  LINE  OF  FRONTAGE  AND  THE 
DEMOLITION  OF  HOUSES. 

We  referred  in  our  last  to  a very  important 
decision  which  was  given  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon  on  the  28th  of  PebruaiT-  last,  in  the  case  of 

Barlow  andElsdon.r.  The  Vestry  of  Kensington. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  derision 
on  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1862,  which  has  come  to  our  notice  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  also  of  still  further  importance 
in  that  it  shows  that  there  is  a practical 
though  not  a formal,  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  a magistrate  who  orders  a building  to  be 
demolished  under  section  75  of  the  above  Act. 
For  in  this  instance  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
at  Hammersmith  Police-court  had  ordered  a part 
of  a house  which  fronts  upon  the  Kensington 
High-road,  and  is  a corner  house,  so  to  say  of 
De  Vere-gardens,  to  be  palled  down.  The 
o^vne^  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  This  Court  decided  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  hear  the  appeal,  and  this  decision 
was  upheld  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 
Thereupon  the  houseowner,  with  praiseworthy 
perseverance,  takes  proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
Division  and  asks  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Vestry  of  Kensington  from  carrying  out  the 
order  of  the  magistrate,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  a wrong  order,  and  made  upon  a 


mistaken  construction  of  the  seventy-fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  question,  after  all,  is  a simple  one ; the 
section  in  question  says  that  no  building  shall 
be  erected  beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings 
in  any  street  in  which  the  same  is  situated. 
It  further  states  that  such  line  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  then,  that  any 
building  which  projects  beyond  this  limit,  and 
which  is  thus  built  contrary  to  these  provisions, 
may  be  demolished  by  order  cf  the  magistrate. 
The  house  about  which  all  this  litigation  has 
taken  place  was  built  in  the  Kensington-road, 
and  it  was  described  by  the  Superintending 
Architect  as  being  in  Kensington-road,  and 
therefore  it  was  not,  of  coarse,  to  extend  beyond 
the  general  line  of  buildings  in  Kensington-road, 
which  was,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Act, 
“ the  street  in  which  the  same  is  situate.”  In 
fact,  however,  the  corner  house  extended  beyond 
the  line  of  frontage  in  De  Vere-gardens,  and 
therefore  the  magistrate  ordered  so  much  of 
the  building  as  projected  beyond  the  lice  of 
frontage  in  Do  Vere-gardens  to  be  pulled  down. 
“But,”  said  the  Vice-Chancellor,  “neither  in 
the  words  of  the  statute,  nor  according  to  the 
facts  proved,  can  it  bo  truly  said  that  the 
plaintiff’s  existing  house  to  which  the  order  is 
said  to  apply  ever  did  staud  in  De  Vere-gardens 
or  anywhere  but  in  Kensington-road.”  And 
then  further  on  ho  proceeds  : — “ The  Act  only 
authorised  him  (the  magistrate)  to  prevent  any 
obstruction  by  a man  in  the  line  of  houses  on 
which  his  building  was  situate.”  And  the  judge 
also  points  out  that  the  fact  of  a doorway  being 
made  into  the  side  street  from  a house  which 
really  belongs  to  the  main  street  cannot  make  any 
difference,  or  turn  a comer  house,  so  to  say,  out 
of  one  line  of  buildings  into  another.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  this  decision  is  to  leave  the  owners 
of  corner  houses  full  liberty  to  build  to  the  edge 
of  the  pavement  in  side  streets,  and  beyond  the 
line  of  frontage  of  such  streets,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  going  beyond  the  line  of  frontage  in 
the  street  to  which  the  house  actually  belongs. 
Such  by  this  recent  decision  is  the  state  of  the 
law  ; but  having  regard,  as  the  Vice-Chancellor 
said,  to  the  very  great  importance  of  the  point, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  seo  the  matter 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  until  the 
case  is  overruled  it  must  bo  considered  as  good 
law,  and  to  have  made  the  point  perfectly  plain 
and  simple. 


“ON  THEATRES.”# 

In  writing  a paper  on  theatres,  I propose  to 
give  preference  to  practical  results  rather  than 
to  the  many  theories  advanced,  which,  although 
well  in  their  way,  aro  but  of  little  value  to  an 
architect  who  wishes  to  set  about  getting  out 
the  plans  for  a new  theatre  ; and  in  so  limited 
a space  the  information  given  must  take  tho 
form  rather  of  a aeries  of  suggestions : to  go 
into  full  details  would  be  impossible.  For  this 
purpose  I propose  to  imagine  a site  selected,  of 
certain  dimensions,  and  upon  this,  as  it  were, 
build  up  my  suggestions,  seep  by  step,  and  I 
■will  divide  it  into  the  following  sections  : — 
(1)  the  site;  (2)  arrangement,  before  and 
behind  the  curtain ; (3)  the  action  of  tho  Lord 
Chamberlain,  magistrates,  and  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  as  regards  the  construction  of 
theatres ; (4)  fire,  and  protection  from  fire  before 
and  behind  tho  curtain.  With  these  divisions  I 
shall  try  and  deal  with  it  so  as  to  render  my 
meaning  clear  to  you. 

The  Site, — The  first  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  in  erecting  a modern  theatre  is  the  choice 
of  a site.  The  great  object  to  be  attained  is  to 
find  one  in  a public  thoroughfare  or  off  a public 
thoroughfare  thoroughly  easy  of  access  to  tho 
public.  In  fact,  a theatre  in  London  would  be 
of  very  little  use  unless  tho  thoroughfare  were 
a good  one,  and  had  both  road  and  rail  accom- 
modation of  the  best  and  easiest  description. 
It  IS  this  reason,  I may  say,  which  makes  the 
otrand  the  best  thoroughfare  in  London  for 
theatres,  and  however  much  a theatre  in  some 
outlying  part  might  become  fashionable,  and  for 
a time  pay  well,  outlying  theatres  generally  do 
not  make  a good  permanently  paying  invest- 
ment, and  on  this,  the  paying  quality  in  theatres, 
the  whole  argument  and  practical  use  of  such  a 
paper  as  this  must  be  founded.  National 
theatres,  such  as  those  from  the  times  of  the 
Lreeks  and  Romans  down  to  those  subsidised 
by  foreign  Governments,  are  entirely  in  a 
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different  category  to  the  theatres  of  Englandt 
Here  they  are  built  by  private  enterprise,, 
entirely  without  public  funds  or  help,  and  are 
looked  upon  only  as  an  investment  of  so  much  . 
money  which  must  return  a certain  amount  of : 
interest.  Therefore,  in  selecting  a site,  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  it  in  a crowded 
position, — and  it  is  only  in  such  a position  a 
theatre  can  be  built  to  pay, — are  these  : — The 
large  cost  of  the  land  and  the  ancient  lights, 
and  rights  of  tho  owners  surrounding  tho  site, : 
and  also  tho  obtaining  of  proper  means  of 
ingress  and  egress,  as,  besides  the  front  or: 
main  entrance,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sidftl 
entrances  to  the  stage,  and,  if  possible,  to  thei 
pit  and  gallery.  Hence  the  site  at  the  corner; 
of  a thoroughfare  is  best,  isolated  sites  beingi 
practically  unattainable.  All  these  require*: 
ments  must  be  had  within  a sum  which  will  pay 
the  investor  while  constructing  a theatre  that; 
will- attract  the  public.  Investors,  as  a rule,* 
in  theatre  property  require  to  bo  paid  a much' 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  would  bo  deemed- 
sufficient  on  any  ordinary  bouse  property  in*: 
vestment,  as  the  risk  is  considered  to  be  much' 
greater,  and  the  investors  are  fewer  in  numbeiv 
Therefore  the  money  question  must,  as  I haver 
before  said,  bo  made  to  govern,  as  it  really  ini 
practice  does,  everything.  With  unlimited  spaca 
and  money  tho  principal  difficulties  would  at 
once  vanish,  and  every  thing  would  be  simplified.! 
In  the  first  instance,  if  the  entrance  is  not  ini 
the  main  thoroughfare  care  must  be  taken,  ini 
selecting  a side  street,  that  tho  access  provided 
to  it  be  good,  in  which  case  a side  street  off 
the  main  thoroughfare  becomes  almost  as  good; 
as  the  main  thoroughfare,  and,  the  land  being) 
cheaper,  pays  the  investor  better.  Where  some: 
years  ago  theatres  depended  for  part  of  their 
audience  upon  the  passing  traffic,  now  people^- 
as  a rule,  who  lived  in  town,  live  outside, — alk 
the  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town  being  toa 
valuable  as  offices,  shops,  and  warehouses, — and; 
so  living  at  a distance  from  the  theatres,  people 
usually  make  up  their  minds  where  they  will  gq 
before  they  start;  the  easier  the  theatre  is  of 
access  the  better  its  chance  of  success.  Ini 
preparing  a site  for  a theatre  the  auditorium  is 
usually  considered  first,  because  it  is  taken  as; 
the  remunerative  portion  of  the  house,  but  from 
a manager’s  point  of  view  the  accommodation; 
behind  tho  curtain,  and  the  easy  working  of  all 
the  various  departments,  requires  quite  ai. 
much,  if  not  more,  consideration.  A theatre, 
in  which  tho  working  departments  are  difficult) 
to  get  at,  may  involve  a very  serious  item  off 
cost,  and  when  the  time  of  a non-success  to  the! 
management  comes  the  extra  expenses  are  very)' 
sorely  felt.  Serious  attention  must  be  there-'i 
fore  paid  to  those  working  portions  which  do  not* 
meet  the  eye  of  the  public,  but  which  try  the! 
pocket  of  the  manager,  and  thus,  though  iu-i 
directly,  considerably  influence  tho  letting  oli 
theatres.  'The  best  proportions  for  a site  are) 
those  in  which  the  length  is  nst  quite  twice  the! 
width,  and  any  irregularity  of  shape  there  may 
be  of  the  ground  should  as  far  as  possible  bel 
left  to  the  one  side,  such  reserved  portions) 
being  most  useful  for  the  various  accommoda-l 
tiona  required  for  lavatories,  refreshment-) 
rooms,  cloak-rooms,  extra  staircases,  dressing-; 
rooms,  &c.  For  the  purposes  of  my  paper  I 
will  take  the  ground  as  being  100  ft.  by  63  ftJ 
with  the  necessary  side  accommodation  foti 
stage  entrances,  &c.,  and  having  settled  withl 
the  adjoining  owners  as  to  their  respective) 
lights  and  other  rights,  and  the  plans  having: 
been  passed,  tho  operations  of  building  may 
commence. 

Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain. — In  construct*) 
ing  a theatre  there  are  three  great  points  in  thei 
auditorium  to  be  kept  in  mind, — easy  access,) 
good  sight  of  the  stage,  and  distinct  acoustic, 
properties.  Behind  the  curtain  there  are  two 
points  to  be  kept  in  view,  plenty  of  space  and.’, 
accommodation  for  working,  and  convcnientil 
dressing-rooms  for  the  actors  and  actresses,  &c.'. 
In  the  auditorium  we  will  take  it  that  the! 
theatre  is  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  form,  whiohd 
seems  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  Britislut 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  is  generally  con*)| 
sidered  most  remunerative ; that  is,  a pit,  stalls, !■ 
dress-circle,  upper  circle,  and  gallery,  and  a ! 
theatre  on  this  site  can  then  be  constructed  toi 
accommodate,  in  the — 


Pit 450  persons  ■)  Four  priTate  boses  on  thisi' 

Stalls  160  ,,  3 level,  or  616  on  groundfloor.i 

Dress  Circle  ...160  ,,  and  eight  pri-rote  boxes.  • 

Upper  Circle  ...  180  ,,  and  eight  private  boies.  i 

Gallery  600  „ and  four  private- boxes.  > 

T ,«  _v'  i . f_ 


In  all  about  1,700  persons. 

For  a theatre  of  this  size  I think  there-  shouldf.) 
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not  be  more  than  18  ft.  depth  in  the  dreae 
circle,  divided  into  sis  rows  of  seats  at  most, 
each  ^row  occupying  3 ft.  The  distance  from 
the  front  of  the  circle  to  the  front  of  the  pro- 
scenium would  bo  about  33  ft.,  making  with  par- 
titions, &c.,  a total  of  about  52  ft.  from  the 
back  of  the  circle  to  the  proscenium.  The 
corridor  behind  the  circle  being  8 ft.  wide,  the 
total  distance  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  pro- 
scenium will  be  about  60  ft.  Thus,  after  deduct- 
ing the  walls,  it  leaves  35  ft.  to  the  back  wall  of 
the  stage;  adding  the  projection  of  the  stage 
beyond  the  proscenium,  its  total  depth  will 
amount  to  about  40ft.  The  best  form  I have 
found  for  sound  is  the  old  horse-shoe  ; that  is  to 
say,  a semicircle  with  tho  sides  produced  from 
it  ;o  the  prosconium.  If  desired,  some  extra 
accommodation  may  be  acquired  to  the  dress- 
.•ircle  if  a row  of  seats  bo  thrown  out  forward 
as  a balcony  from  the  genei’al  lines  of  the  circles 
of  the  house  ; but  every  extension  over  the  pit 
tends  to  destroy  the  sound  in  it.  At  the  sides 
of  tho  circle,  where  it  joins  tho  i>roscenium 
front,  it  is  usual  to  place  private  boxes,  and 
this  is  not  only,  perhaps,  the  best  position  for 
them,  but  it  is  the  natural  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  bo  impossible  in  this  portion  of  the 
theatre  to  place  rows  of  scats,  as  only  the  front 
.'ow  would  have  a good  view,  and'  a large  por- 
don  of  the  others  would  bo  unable  to  see  at  all. 
The  anglo  which  decides  where  tho  division 
aetweeu  tho  dreas-circlo  aud  private  boxes 
ihould  bo  placed  should  bo  governed  by  tho  lino 
)f  vision  from  the  back  rows  of  the  dress-circle, 
'or  the  seats  iu  tho  circle  should  not  be  eon- 
diiued  further  than  tho  point  at  which  they 
jive  a good  view  of  tho  stage  from  side  to  side 
3f  the  proscenium  opening.  The  width  of  the 
jrosconium  should  be  30  ft.,  die  private  boxes 
laving  a depth  of  6 ft.  This  gives -the  principal 
points  of  tho  plan.  I will  next  refer  to  the 
jencral  points  of  tho  section.  The  height 
letween  the  different  tiers  in  theatres  is  greatly 
m-ied  j but  I believe  that  too  great  a height  is 
i mistake,  not  only  from  the  extra  cost  it  incurs, 
lut  because  the  rake  of  the  seats  in  tho  varions 
lircles,  particularly  in  the  top  one,  or  gallery, 
lecomes  so  extremely  steep  a.s,  although  not 
icrliaps  to  he  absolutely  dangerous,  still  to  be 
rery  unpleasant  to  any  one  possessed  of  any 
iegrec  of  nervousness.  In  tho  gallery  of  some 
heatres  when  you  enter  at  the  toji  it  seems  as 
f the  slightest  slip  would  cause  yon  to  fall 
lead-foremost  into  tho  pit,  aud  however  com- 
ortablo  a theatre  is  from  the  dress-circle  point 
f view,  it  is  sometimes  in  the  gallery  as  if  you 
rero  on  a house-top.  Besides  which,  as  regards 
ouud,  too  great  a height  helps  to  create  largo 
pen  spaces  in  which  portions  of  the  wave  of 
omul  created  by  tho  actors’  voices  is  lost. 
Pheir  voices  having  to  be  heard  all  over  tho 
lOuse,  and  every  superfluous  foot  of  space 
.bsorhingaproportion  of  sound,  the  consideration 
tf  this  point  becomes  one  of  importance.  Place 
he  coiling  of  tho  pit  immediately  at  the  point 
mdor  the  centre  of  tho  circle  10  ft.  from  its  floor, 
mdfrom  the  ceiling  of  tho  pit  tothatof  thedress- 
;ircle  13  ft.,  from  tho  ceiling  of  tho  dress-circle 

0 that  of  the  upper  circle  12  ft.,  and  from  the 
oiling  of  the  upper  circle  to  the  ceiling  from 
vhich  the  dome  springs  above  tho  gallery  13  ft. 
n the  various  circles  tho  pitch  is  calculated 
oughly  thus  : each  person  seated  behind  the 
•ther  should  be  able  to  see  over  the  head  of  the 
)er8on  seated  in  front  of  him,  and  all  should  see 
rom  this  over  tho  top  of  the  circle  front  to  the 
ootlights  in  front  of  tho  stage,  and,  if  possible, 
lee  the  orchestra  as  well.  It  is  usual  to  make 
.teps  in  the  stalls,  circles,  and  gallery,  for  each 
ow  of  scats,  but  in  the  pit  there  is  a regular 
afce  of  tho  flooring.  The  height  of  the  stage 
rom  the  floor  of  tho  pit  is  usually  about  -I  ft. 

1 in.,  and  as  the  stage  should  rise  from  the  foot- 
ights  at  the  rate  of  ^ in.  in  the  foot,  every  one 
m tho  floor  of  the  pit  obtains  a good  view  with 
i much  less  rake  than  is  required  for  tho  circles 
ibovo  tho  stage  level.  The  height  of  tho 
)rosccniumfrom  tho  stage  should  be  more  than 
he  width  of  the  opening,  which  I have  taken 

Lt  30  ft.,  say  about  35  ft.  in  height,  and  from 
Ihe  top  of  the  proscenium  opening  to  the  ceil- 
ng  from  which  tho  dome  springs  should  be 
liiboutSfb.  This  last  height  should  always  bo 
Jis  low  as  possible.  The  dome  should  bo  in  the 
I ;orm  of  a flat  ellipse  j it  is  best  for  sound,  and 
iivoids  as  much  as  possible  any  too  great  height 
? ibovo  the  prosconium,  for  where  there  is  too 
Ijreat  a height  I have  always  found  that 
I listinct  sound  is  very  largely  destroyed  and 
libsorbed,  and  consequently  rendered  imper- 
.rect.  The  large  amount  of  air  contained  in 


the  great  height  of  ceiling  acts  like  blotting- 
paper  on  water  and  absorbs  the  sound,  or  rather 
draws  it  off,  there  being  more  power  of 
attraction  to  the  sound  wave  where  the  air  is 
in  tho  greatest  body.  Thus  far  I have  dealt 
with  what,  from  such  experience  as  I have  had, 
I consider  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the  audi- 
torium of  a theatre  on  a site  of  tho  sizo  named, 
and  the  suggestions  here  made  will  meet  tho 
requirements  of  most  sitos,  as  thoy  can  be  pro- 
portionately extended  or  reduced,  although,  of 
course,  all  the  dimensions  given  would  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  in  all  cases.  I believe 
a thoroughly- good  result  can  bo  obtained  from 
them  for  both  of  tho  two  principal  essentials 
required,  viz.,  sight  aud  sound.  I do  not  say 
for  an  instant  they  are  the  exact  or  only  dimen- 
sions on  which  an  auditorium  should  be  built ; 
but  I find  that  theatres  of  or  about  these  dimen- 
sions have  produced  the  desired  effect.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  valuable  theories,  and 
there  are  many  alcerations  that  might  add  much 
to  the  grace  nud  beauty  of  a building  of  this 
kind;  but  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  discuss 
them  thoroughly  in  a limited  space,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  which  could  not  be  governed 
by  what  must  govern  this  paper,  aud  iu  most 
cases  any  theati-e,  and  that  is  building  a theatre 
to  pay.  They  cannot  be  simply  architectural 
buildings  iu  the  true  sense  of  tho  words,  and 
the  most  an  architect  cau  do  is  to  produce  as 
well-proportioned  and  tasteful  a building  as  a 
limited  site  and  limited  capital  will  admit  of. 
With  regard  to  the  questiou  of  exits  and  en- 
trances to  tho  auditorium,  I propose  to  deal 
with  them  when  I come  to  the  question  of  pro- 
tection from  fire;  but  I would  suggest  that  in 
all  cases  when  arranging  the  position  of  tho 
auditorium,  tho  greatest  regard  should  be  had  to 
easy  and  direct  egress  aud  ingress  from  every 
portion  of  the  house  into  the  street.  Tho  ques- 
tion of  men  aud  women’s  accommodation  for 
every  portion  of  tho  house  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, as,  although  not  perhaps  directly 
affecting  the  letting  of  the  theatre,  comfort 
iu  a house  adds  directly  to  its  popularity 
with  an  audience,  aud  .so  indirectly  adds 
to  the  profits  of  tho  theatre.  In  all  cases 
tho  question  of  seating  and  good  accom- 
modation for  the  public  should  bo  made  a 
primary  one,  as  although  a fo%v  seats  may  bo 
lost,  there  is  no  doubt  the  pleasures  of  theatre- 
goers are  greatly  increased  if  attention  is  paid 
to  those  points.  The  stage  should  project  into 
tho  auditorium  some  few  feet,  so  that  when 
singing  or  speaking  the  actor  may  be  more  into 
tho  body  of  the  house,  aud  his  voice  thus  better 
heard,  and  not  so  immediately  affected  by  the 
great  space  in  the  height  behind  tho  scenes. 
With  regard  to  the  stage,  the  width  of  the  site 
being  63  ft.  and  the  opening  of  the  proscenium 
30  ft.,  there  would  be  on  either  side,  exclusive 
of  walls,  a space  of  about  15  ft.,  or  equal  to  about 
half  of  the  proscenium  opening,  and  iu  a site 
where  tho  side  space  is  loss,  it  will  be  found 
that  tho  difficulty  of  working  the  scenery  is 
proportionately  increased,  and  the  two  pro- 
scenium wings  which  are  commonly  called 
“ tormentors,”  iuasmuch  as  they  shut  out  por- 
tions of  the  view  of  the  stage  from  the  audience, 
having  to  be  pushed  forward  ; so  that  although 
the  actual  opening  may  be  more,  tho  practical 
gain  is  nothing,  but  rather  a loss  to  the  house 
and  to  the  management  through  the  difficulty 
of  working.  A stage  and  the  working  parts  of 
a theatre  badly  constructed  for  accommodation 
may  involve  tho  cost  of  very  many  extra  hands 
to  the  management,  and  so  add  an  item  of  cost 
to  the  working  expenses,  which  makes  a con- 
siderable addition  to  the  rent,  and  is  an  outlay 
which  shows  no  return.  Of  course,  depth  of 
staf^e  is  very  desirable  for  scenic  effect,  but  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  in  theatres  of 
this  sizo  the  class  of  performance  is  seldom  such 
as  to  require  any  very  largo  number  of  people 
on  the  stage.  Tho  two  sides  of  the  stage  are 
known  as  the  “prompt”  aud  “0.  P.,”  the 
“prompr”  side  being  on  the  right  of  tho 
audience,  and  “0.  P.”  on  the  left.  The 
“ prompt  ” side  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  on  this  side  the  prompter  has  his  seat, 
but  in  opera-houses  and  theatres  in  which 
operettas  are  played  there  is  a prompter’s  box 
in  the  centre  of  tho  stage,  immediately  in  front 
of  tho  orchestra,  so  as  to  be  near  the  artists. 
The  cellar  is  in  the  centre  under  the  stage,  and 
extends  over  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the 
proscenium  opening,  and  over  nearly  the  whole 
depth  of  the  stage  behind  the  proscenium,  so 
that  although  the  space  from  the  stage  to  tho 
mezzanine  floor  is  only  about  9 ft.,  tho  extra 
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depth  of  cellar  should  be  sufficient  to  admit  of 
a considerable  portion  of  the  scenery,  &c.,  being 
lowered  into  it.  All  round  the  cellar  on  the 
mezzanine  floor,  under  the  stage,  a clear  space 
is  required  for  working  the  machinery  of  the 
stage,  such  as  traps,  slides,  &c.  There  should 
also  bo  next  the  proscenium,  at  each  side,  stair- 
cases down  under  the  stage;  these  staircases 
are  placed  in  tho  spaces  created  by  building  thi- 
prosconium  wall  at  an  angle  from  the  side  walls 
also  at  this  position  come  any  necessary  doors 
of  communication  from  the  stage  to  the  audi- 
torium, all  such  doors  being  of  iron.  The  ac- 
commodation behind  the  curtain  should  be 
housekeeper’s  room,  hall-porter’s  room,  manage- 
ment rooms,  wardx'oho-roora,  dressing-rooms, 
ballet  and  supers’  rooms,  hand  - room,  store- 
room for  properties,  carpenter’s  shop,  which,  ic 
should  be  observed,  must  not  now,  as  in  former 
times,  be  placed  iu  the  roof  of  a theatre ; artist's 
room,  anil,  in  a theatre  of  this  size,  a bridge  for 
him  to  paint  the  scenery  from ; scene-dock,  for 
stowing  scenery  in;  and  lavatories,  &c.  Tliero 
is  a practice  in  some  cases,  for  economy  in  area, 
in  the  site,  and  of  money,  of  placing  dressing 
rooms  in  the  “flics”;  this  is  not  only  ill- 
advised  because  it  reduces  the  working  space 
but  it  places  the  dressing-rooms  at  too  groat  u 
height  and  distance  from  tho  stage,  and  tho 
communication  from  the  stage  to  the  “ Hies”  is 
usually  anything  but  comfortable  and  easy,  and 
tho  heat  aud  vitiated  air  in  the  flics  from  tho 
gas  battens  and  floats,  &c.,  which  are  used 
render  such  dressing-rooms  almost  unbearable, 
and  certainly  most  unhealthy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  clanger  in  case  of  a fire.  If  possible,  tho 
dressing-rooms  should  bo  constructed  in  a build- 
ing separate  from  the  stage,  communicating 
with  it  by  a single  opening  only.  It  would  also 
bo  an  advantage  if  tho  various  dressing-rooms 
could  bo  arranged  on  the  prompt  side  of  tho 
stage,  with  direct  and  easy  communication  to 
tho  stage  and  street,  and  having  external 
lights.  This  cau  usually  bo  done,  as  a house  is 
generally  taken  in  a bj'-street  for  tho  stage 
entrance,  and  the  rooms  over  can  bo  used  for 
tho  above  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  manage- 
ment offices,  housekeeper’s  room,  and  ward- 
robe-room. Tho  height  of  tho  “ flics  ” should 
be  about  23  ft.  from  the  stage  for  a proscenium 
of  the  sizo  mentioned,  and  it  should  be  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  that  these  flies,  from  which 
all  the  “borders”  and  cloths  arc  hung,  and  tho 


pper  portions  of  the  scenery  are  worked,  bo 
ept  as  clear  of  obstruction  as  possible.  There 
jould  also  bo  easy  communication  from  the 
lage  on  both  sides  of  the  proscenium  opening 
) the  “ flies,”  they  being  constantly  used 
ui'iug  a performance.  Under  tliem  come  the 
rooves,  the  wings  aud  flats  are  worked 
1.  The  depth  below  the  “ flies  ” of  these 
rooves  is  regulated  by  the  rake  of  the  stage 
ad  height  of  the  scenery.  The  property- 
)om  iu  a theatre  should  bo  upon  the  stage 
;vel ; at  all  events,  there  should  bo  a room 
i wiucb  a certain  amount  of  properties  can 
3 stored  for  tho  immediate  use  of  the  piece 
eing  performed,  otherwise  a great  deal  of 
stra  cost  in  labour  is  incurred.  The  supers:’ 
)om  is  mostly  under  the  stage  at  tho  sides  of 
10  proscenium  walls,  and  shonld  bo  on  the 
rompt  side.  This  and  the  ballet  or  female 
ipers.’  room  should,  if  they  have  no  communi- 
ition  with  the  outside,  havo  ventilating  shafts, 
5 large  numbers  usually  dress  there.  Tho 
illet-room  should  bo  on  the  opposite  side  of 
le  stage  to  the  supers.’  room  ; both  should  have 
atcr  laid  on,  and  distinct  accommodation  close 
) thorn.  Under  tho  stage  there  shonld  bo  the. 
.usicians’  room  for  them  to  retire  from  tho 
•chestra  -when  necessary.  This  is  very 
■“sirable  in  order  to  keep  them  together  for 
ie  time  when  they  may  be  required  for  the 
•chestra,  and  for  them  to  store  their  instru- 
ents  and  music  in.  The  green-room  is,  of 
mrse,  on  the  stage  level,  and  as  close  to  the 
romptcr  as  possible,  being  usually  under  the 
ressing-rooms,  at  all  events  near  them.  - r 

•one  dock  is  simply  a space  available  from  the 
■ago  wherein  to  store  scenery.  It  must, 
•cording  to  the  new  regulations,  be  so  con- 
Tuoted  as  to  bo  cat  oSf  from  the  stage,  as  also 
ast  all  other  workshops.  There  must  also  bo 
rovidod  a long  narrow  door  or  opening  through 
10  outorwall  of  the  theatre  enclosing  the  stage 
ito  the  street,  through  which  to  " 

.Va  nnf  sconerv.  Tho  housekeeper  s and  ba!l- 
ortcr’s  rooms  should  naturally  be  in  the  house 
1 tho  entrance  to  the 

hp  naiuting  bridge  in  a small  theatre  is  baiit 
arallel  with  tho  hack  wall  right  at  tho  hack  of 
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tlie  stage,  and  is  supported  by  a gii’der  ruuniug 
between  the  two  “ flies.”  Against  tlie  back 
wall  is  a frame  on  which  the  scene  to  be  painted 
is  flsed,  and  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so 
that^  the  artist  on  the  bridge  can  get  at  any 
portion  of  the  scene  on  which  he  is  engaged. 
There  should  be  a small  room  in  the  “flies” 
cut  off  from  them  for  the  jirivate  use  of  the 
artist  in  M’hich  his  colours,  sketches,  Ac.,  may 
be  kept  in  safety.  With  regard  to  ventilation, 
the  public,  as  a rule,  have  such  varied  opinions 
on  the  subject  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
satisfy  them.  One  man  will  think  a place  hot, 
■that  another  thinks  cold ; and  for  the  most  part 
people  in  a theatre  6x])ect  the  atmosphere  to  bo 
no  hotter  than  it  is  outside,  and  often  require 
it  to  be  cooler,  forgetting  that  the  natural  heat 
from  the  bodies  of  a largo  number  of  persons 
together  msido  a building  must,  of  itself,  keep 
lip  a considerable  exti'a  heat.  It  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  lay  down  a fixed  rule  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  buildings  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  are 
so  mniy  openings  and  circles  to  twist  and  turn 
•the  curreuts  of  air.  The  heat  from  the  people’s 
bodies,  and  breathing,  added  to  the  ill  effects  on 
the  atmosphere  by  the  burning  of  large  quan- 
tities of  gas,  make  it  impossible  under  the 
present  circumstances,  where  gas  is  used,  to 
accomplish  ventilation  with  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. although  much  cau  bo  done. 

io  ventilate  a theatre  one  must  draw  off  the 
vitiated  air,  giving  access  to  the  fresh  in  its 
place.  A simple  and  effective  means  of  ventila- 
tion is  by  small  shafts  made  at  the  back  of  each 
circle,  about  4 ft.  apart,  in  the  ceiling,  leading 
into  the  roof.  Round  the  sunlight,  and  at 
various  portions  of  the  domed  ceiling,  perfora- 
tions can  be  made  into  the  same  roof  spac 
The  heated  air,  always  ascending,  passes  up  tl 
shafts  and  perforations  into  the  roof,  it  bein 
•the  highest  point.  The  heat  from  the  sunligl 
greatly  facilitates  the  draught  to  draw  it°o 
•mto  the  roof  from  the  shafts  and  perforation 
while  one  large  ventilator  out  of  the  roof,  whic 
•ventilator  should  be  above  the  sunlight,  wi 
complete  this  part  for  drawing  the  heated  an 
vitiated  air  out  of  the  building.  To  introduc 
cool  air  is  now  the  necessity,  otherwise  tt 
Roated  air  will,  having  nothing  to  fill  its  plac. 
not  have  sufficient  incentive  to  go  out.  Direi 
coramauication  with  the  outer  air  should  t 
made  by  means  of  openings  and  air  bricks  i 
the  outer  walls,  at  some  height  above  the  heac 
of  the  public,  on  each  tier.  In  the  dress  an 
upper  circles,  where  there  is  a corridor  outsic 
the  circle,  small  box  shafts,  tapering  as  the 
are  earned  across  to  the  outer  wall,  can  t 
arranged.  You  cannot  accomplish  the  coolin 
of  a building  by  the  chance  opening  of  dooi 
and  windows,  but  a fairly  good  system  i 
ventilation  can  be  spoiled  by  such  cross  current 
aud  great  rushes  of  air,  as  is  caused  by  tt 
indiscriminate  opening  of  any  aperture  in  tt 
inconsiderate  thinking  that  an  opening  mu; 
ventilate  because  a ilraught  is  felt.  Tt 
prosconium  walls  which  part  the  auditorim 
from  the  stage  prevent  much  of  the  bet 
created  by  the  gas  in  and  about  the  stac^e  froi 
passing  into  the  auditorium ; but,  as°a  rut 
there  is  very  little  if  any  ventilation  provide 
over  the  stage,  and,  after  a time,  the  heated  a 
^vmg  filled  the  space  over  the  stage  an 
having  no  exit,  finds  its  way  into  the  aud 
tonum  ; therefore,  to  prevent  this,  there  shoul 
be  ventdation  through  the  roof  over  the  stam 
besides  that  over  the  auditorium,  and  also  som 
aniall  direct  openings  for  the  admission  of  fres 
air.  Thus,  although  it  is  impossible  to  cor 
struct  an  invariable  system  of  ventilation  for  a 
theatres  m the  various  circumstances  unde 
which  they  are  built,  by  very  simple  meac 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  it. 

I will  now  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Lor 

Chambcrlam  nragistrates,  and  Metropolita 
Board  of  Works,  as  regards  the  constraction  o 
theatres.  ^ In  budding  a theatre  within  a cei 
tain  district,  before  it  can  be  opened  the  plan! 
ic.,  hare  to  bo  submitted  and  the  theatre  in 
siiectod  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Lor 
Chamberlain,  by  whom  theatres  are  licensee 
Outside  this  district  they  are  under  the  super 
vision  of  the  magistrates.  As  a protectioi  t 
fche  public  that  theatres  are  well  constructed 
no  doubt  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  anpervisioi 
was  extremely  useful,  and  the  fact  that  th. 
loss  of  hfe  m theatres  under  the  jurisdiction  o 
riie  Lord  Chamberlain  has  been  so  extremeli 
small  ought  to  be  considered  a proof  of  th' 
bonefits  of  this  supervision.  For  this  reason  ' 
cannot  but  consider  much  of  the  great  move 
ment  now  made  about  theatres  in  England  ai 


the  result  of  a general  scare ; still,  when  as 
now,  a very  large  number  of  theatres  are  built 
in  extremely  contracted  and  varied  positions  it 
is  no  doubt  very  necessary  that  there  should  bo 
some  more  regular  authority  and  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  building  matters,  in  whoso 
hands  the  supervision  aud  guiding  of  the  con- 
straction of  such  public  buildings  should  he 
placed.  'That  this  supervision  has  so  far  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  improve  the 
safety  of  the  public  in  theatres,  and  although  it 
may  create  a considerable  feeling  of  opposition 
and  unpleasantness  at  first,  particularly  whore 
theatres  have  been  opened  for  long  periods 
without  accident,  and  the  managers  are  called 
upon  to  make  considerable  structural  altera- 
tions, still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  this 
feeling  wears  off  it  will  bo  generally  acknow- 
ledged  that  benefits  have  been  derived 
therefrom.  I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  a 
speculator,  for  the  juirpose  of  making  money, 
would  build  a theatre  in  any  position,  aud  anv- 
how,  but  the  supervision  gives  a surety  to  the 
public  that  there  cannot  bo  any  possible  risk 
of  a theatre  being  built  except  with  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  every 
other  necessary  precaution  being  taken.  Of 
course,  a theatre  being  a complicated  building, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a body  like  the 
Board  of  Works  or  its  officers  to  be  at  once  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  theatres  as  always 
to  be  perfectly  correct  in  every  opinion  they 
express,  or  requirement  they  desire,  but  as  the 
jirincipals  in  the  office  should  be  men  of  con- 
siderable ex]3erieiice  in  building  matters,  they 
ought  not  to  take  long  before  that  difficulty  is 
improved  away.  I can  say  from  experience 
with  the  officials  that  they  ore  in  all  cases  quite 
open  to  reason,  aud  if  a question  is  properly 
stated,  or  a difference  of  opinion  is  properly 
laid  before  them,  they  will  soon  be  found  to 
take  a correct  view  of  the  same,  and  rather 
facilitate  than  oppose  the  architect  in  his 
duties.  No  doubt,  in  the  Building  Act  itself 
there  will  arise  many  differences  of  opinion, 
and  if  the  Board  err,  no  doubt  they  will  err  on 
the  side  of  over-precaution,  but,  at  all  events,  it 
is  better  that  a little  more  money  be  expended 
aud  a little  more  trouble  given,  than  that  there 
should  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  public  for  want  of  proper  precautions.  It 
would  certainly  seem  desirable  that,  if  the 
Board  of  Works  are  to  have  the  supervision 
of  theatres,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
supervision  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office, 
particularly  where  it  is  for  one  and  the  same 
object ; it  seems  somewhat  absurd  that,  after 
depositing  the  plans  of  a theatre  with  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  after  passing  through  the  stages 
of  alterations  until  they  express  themselves 
satisfied  and  ready  to  grant  their  certificate, 
it  should  still  be  necessary  to  deposit  plana 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  him  to  do 
the  self-same  thing,  which  he  does  by  his 
approval,  and  granting  the  licence  for  stage 
plays,  &c.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  Board  of 
Works  grant  their  certificate  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  would  not  refuse  his  approval,  but  that  is 
only  another  argument  for  not  multiplying 
uselessly  the  difficulties  and  costs  in  building  a 
theatre,  which  are  already  quite  many  enough. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain’s  censorship  of  plays  is 
extremely  desirable,  and  should  if  anything  be 
extended,  but  still  it  would  be  very  much  better 
if  the  whole  question  of  the  construction  of 
theatres  rested  with  the  Board  of  Works,  or 
some  such  efficient  authority.  The  magistrates, 
'the  other  body  in  power, — are  likely  to  be 
misled,  aud  having  usually  no  practical  know- 
ledge^ of  the  subject,  are  liable  to  take  up  im- 
practicable theories,  aud  then  bo  very  difficult 
to  move  from  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  work  more  justly  if,  in  all  public  buildings 
under  their  authority,  which  have  been  approved 
as  safe,  and  properly  erected,  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  a permanent  licence  were  granted, 
subject  to  supervision  or  closing  if  they  became 
disorderly  houses ; otherwise  the  licence  once 
given  should  remain  in  force,  the  managers 
always  maintaining  any  necessary  regulations 
made  from  time  to  time  for  their  safe  and 
orderly  working  by  the  authority  in  whose 
hands  such  matters  were  placed.  No  taking  out 
of  yearly  licences  should  bo  necessary.  Many 
magistrates  object  to  certain  very  respectable 
classes  of  places  of  amusement  on  some 
particular  principle.  Again,  any  one,  with  or 
without  reason,  can  lay  a formal  objection  on 
some  question  of  exit,  or  other  matter,  which, 
after  proper  examination,  turns  out  to  be  a 


mytb,  but  it  still  gives  no  end  of  useless  trouble 
on  licensing  day;  in  fact,  the  yearly  licensing 
system  of  places  of  amusement  is  absurd,  aud 
in  my  opinion  there  is  not  a single  argument  in 
favour  of  maintaining  such  a system. 

Frevetitiou  from  Fire.— In  dealing  with  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  the  means  of  exit  and 
entrance  must  be  more  directly  referred  to. 
It  is  now  a requirement  of  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  that  there  shall  beat  least  two 
exits  from  every  part  of  the  house ; that  the 
floors  of  i)a8sage3,  staircases,  lobbies,  conhdors, 
and  landings  shall  be  of  fireproof  or  tire- 
resisting  materials,  and  every  staircase  for  the 
use  of  the  audience  shall  bo  separate  and 
enclosed  by  brick  walls.  There  shall  bo  no 
winding  steps,  and  every  opening  in  the  pro- 
scenium walls,— that  is,  between  the  stage  aud 
the  auditorium, — shall  be  closed  by  an  iron 
door,  aud  the  openings  are  generally  limited  to 
one  of  a specified  size.  All  theatres  now  in 
London  are  naturally  nob  built  of  materials 
calculated  to  resist  fire,  although  stairc.a.'-cs, 
corridors,  &c.,  may  have  been  made  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Works,  but  in  the 
event  of  a fire  the  passages,  corridors,  &c., 
would,  I believe,  in  every  instance  take  the  > 
whole  of  the  audience  without  overcrowding, 
but  the  danger  in  case  of  fire  principally  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a panic  ensues,  aud  the 
people  are  apt  to  rush  to  one  entrance,  particu- 
larly the  usual  one  to  the  building,  and  block  it  ■ 
before  they  get  into  the  corridors.  As  far  as  . 
possible,  one  of  the  best  arrangements  for  the  ^ 
protection  of  the  public  is  that  the  different  . 
entrances  to  each  part  of  the  house  should  bo  i 
ou  either  side  of  such  part,  or  as  far  apart  as  i 
possible.  If  two  entrances  ai’e  close  together  • 
the  crush  towards  them  would  be  but  little 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  there  wore  two  exits  i 
at  one  point  instead  of  one,  bub  by  the  entrances  ; 
jjrominently  situated  being  apart,  the  panic  to  a 
great  extent  ceases.  The  struggle  aud  cries  i 
add  to  the  excitement  and  panic,  but  when  the  i 
way  out  is  comparatively  clear,  the  panic  soon  i 
ceases,  and  the  danger  in  a theatre,  as  I have  i 
said,  is  the  panic.  If  the  crowd  be  orderly,  less  t 
than  ten  minutes  mth  the  ordinary  entrances  at  ; 
■work  will  clear  any  London  theatre.  It  is  ; 
customary  on  either  side  of  the  gallery  to  have  ; 
doors  which  can  easily  be  broken  open,  which  i 
doors  lead  into  the  staircases  from  the  private  j 
boxes  and  upper  circles  to  the  corridors  at  the  j 
street-level,  and  it  is  also  necessary  now  to  have  } 
an  extra  separate  staircase  from  the  gallery  ■ 
direct  to  the  street. 

The  pit  arrangement  is  of  a similar  nature  : 
it  has  doors  which  can  be  easily  broken  open  at  1 
each  side,  and  also  an  extra  separate  and  direct  ; 
exit  to  the  street.  The  upper  circle,  dress-  • 
circle,  aud  stalls  have  each  staircases  on  each  i 
side  leading  to  the  corridor  on  the  street-level ; ; 
often  the  dress-circle  is  on  the  street-level.  Of  c 
course,  if  the  nature  of  the  site  will  admit  on  i 
any  level  of  extra  exit-doors  direct  on  to  the  ; 
street  they  should  be  made.  There  is  also  i 
usually  a Royal  entrance,  which  forms  an  extra  i 
exit  in  case  of  fire  from  these  parts.  No  stair-  -1 
case  can  be  less  than  4 ft.  6 in.  wide  ; and  that  t 
staircase  can  be  used  only  to  accommodate  ii 
400  persons.  Staircases  have  to  be  increased 
by  6 in.  for  every  100  extra  persons  up  to  the  s 
maximum  of  9 ft. ; but  I consider  that  no  stair-  • 
case  from  the  pit  or  gallery  should  be  less  than  i 
6 ft.  in  width,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  stair-  • 
cases  should  be  built  in  short  flights  with  half-  • 
landings  as  the  bottom  of  each  flight.  The  3 
proscenium-wall  must  now  pass  right  through  i 
the  roof  dividing  the  building  into  two  distinct  : 
parts.  It  is  necessary  for  the  scene-dock,  pro-  • 
percy-rooms,  carpenters’  shops,  and  store-rooms  3 
to  be  closed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  ' 
brick  and  fireproof  construction.  The  most  con-  • 
stant  source  of  fires  arises  from  the  use  of  gas.  . 
There  are  such  a number  of  joints  left  ready  for  i 
connexion  to  floats  and  batbons  for  lighting  up  j 
the  scenery,  that  there  is  always  of  necessity  a 3 
considerable  escape,  and  the  material  used  for  t 
scenery  is  of  such  a highly  inflammable  nature  : 
that  but  for  workmen  being  continnally  at  hand  ] 
many  more  fires  would  occur.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  construct  t 
a stage  and  work  its  machinery,  which  would  be  e 
absolutely  fireproof,  with  the  present  known  : 
materials,  though  much  might  be  done  to  make  i 
it  safer.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tire- 
hydrants,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  s 
now  no  workshops  allowed  in  the  upper  parts  of  3 
a theatre,  at  least  over  the  auditorium,  all  tend  :t 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  a fire  on  the  stage,  if 
Takingit  for  granted  that  the  regulations  of  the 
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I Board  of  Works  arc  complied  -witli,  the  real  risk 
! in  theatres  of  fires  is  to  the  insurance  offices. 

; I do  not  believe,  except  the  chance  of  suffering 
! a few  bruises  in  the  worst  of  the  rush,  any  one 
would  be  seriously  injured,  though  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  an  accident  in  the 
safest  of  buildings,  which  nothing  can  guard 
against,  where  fear  governs  a large  number 
of  persons.  Over  each  extra  exit  there  should 
be  an  oil-lamp,  so  placed  that  if  the  gas  went 
out  the  exits  could  be  seen  at  once.  As  the 
public  are  educated  into  the  facts,  and  see 
promptly  the  means  of  extra  exit, — for  all  exits 
should  be  prominent  and  easily  distinguished, — 
they  will  divide  into  separate  streams,  vrhen  the 
greatest  danger  is  done  away  with.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  few  suggestions  for  the  protection 
from  or  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire.  In  a 
now  theatre  it  would  be  easy,  without  any  con- 
siderable extra  coat,  to  erect  a building,  as  far 
as  the  auditorium  is  conceimed,  in  a practically 
fireproof  manner,  although  no  doubt  the  use  of 
wood  in  the  auditorium  very  greatly  assists  the 
sound,  and  the  loss  might  be  very  much  felt  in 
a largo  theatre  j in  one  of  this  size  it  would  not 
be  of  such  vital  importance.  The  means  to  be 
proposed  must  naturally  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  prevention  than  absolute  protection, 
as  it  would  no  doubt  be  impossible  to  build  a 
theatre  in  all  respects  fireproof,  although 
in  the  auditorium  there  would  be  practically 
nothing  but  the  seats  and  curtains  to  take  fire. 
In  building  warehouses  where  concrete  and  iron 
are  used,  no  doubt  there  is  a very  considerable 
objection  to  the  use  of  iron,  as  when  it  gets 
over-heated  it  twists  and  possibly  pulls  down 
tho  whole  of  a floor  which  might  otherwise  have 
stood  if  it  had  been  constructed  of  timber.  But 
in  warehouses  there  are  large  quantities  of 
goods  stored  which  servo  as  fuel  to  the  fire,  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  heat  which  twists  the 
girders.  Remove  this  fuel,  and  the  fire  has  not 
the  means  of  life,  having  nothing  to  feed  itself 
with.  Therefore,  where  there  are  no  stores  to 
keep  up  a fire,  a construction  of  iron  and  concrete 
would  stand  thoroughly  well,  aud  would  not  bo 
subject  to  tbe  same  objections  as  in  a building  of 
the  warehouse  class.  First,  therefore,  construct 
the  whole  of  the  circles  of  iron  and  concrete. 
This  can  be  done  in  a very  simple  manner  by 
rolled  iron  joists  and  concrete  arches  at  a very 
little  extra  cost,  and  in  new  theatres  niiglit  be 
made  a regulation  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
With  regard  to  any  woodwork  which  it  niny  be 
necessary  to  employ  for  fixing  the  box  fronts, 
or  to  attach  the  lathing  to  for  the  under  ceil- 
ings, the  whole  of  it  can,  as  well  as  the  plaster 
and  decorations  to  it,  be  coated  in  asbestos 
paint.  The  main  structure  of  the  roof  can  also 
be  executed  in  iron,  while  tho  ceiling  itself 
could  bo  made  in  panels  of  a decorative  class 
without  any  material  in  it  likely  to  take  fire. 
There  is  no  insuperable  reason  that  the  whole 
of  the  circles  should  not  be  enclosed  by  brick- 
work walls,  as  tho  corridors  and  staircases 
have  now,  under  the  present  regulations,  to  be 
entirely  of  stone  or  concrete. 

These  suggestions  cover  the  auditorium. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  iron  curtain  is  the 
ostensible  means  of  cutting  off  the  stage  from 
the  auditorium,  hut  a curtain  of  this  description 
is  extremely  cumbersome  and  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  so  that  other  means  woxild  be  much 
more  desirable  if  they  are  possible.  In  France 
an  iron  wire  gauze  curtain  is  used,  but  a curtain 
of  asbestos  cloth  would  certainly  he  effective, 
at  least  for  a time.  AVith  the  auditorium  of 
fireproof  construction,  the  whole  question  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  keeping  the  flames  on 
the  stage  back,  and  staying  a great  deal  of  the 
draught  so  fatal  in  spreading  fires,  and  thus 
giving  the  audience  and  sufficient  time 

to  get  out  of  the  building.  In  the  construction 
of  the  stage  a large  portion  of  it  could  be  very 
easily  constructed  of  iron.  There  is  no  un- 
alterable reason  why  all  the  sides  of  the  stage 
should  not  be  constructed  of  iron  and  concrete, 
while  the  centre  or  working  portion  of  the  stage 
could  be  covered  with  asbestos  paint,  so  as  at 
all  events  to  be  able  to  I’esist  fire  for  some  con- 
siderable time ; and  such  being  the  case,  the 
question  is  either  one  of  available  exits  or 
good  appliances  to  extinguish  fires.  Referring 
to  the  greatest  danger  on  the  stage, — the  use  of 
(gas, — if  electric  lighting  were  to  become  gene- 
Irally  used  upon  the  stage  and  auditorium  the 
(risk  in  theatres  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
with  such  precautions  as  have  here  been  named 
ja  fire  of  any  consequence  would  be  of  very 
irare  occurrence.  Of  course,  in  theatres  there 
(must  be  large  quantities  of  rope  and  canvas, 


&c.,  as  well  as  wood  in  the  machinerj'  and 
scenery  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  render 
absolutely  fireproof,  and  therefore  for  this  reason 
prevention  from  spreading,  rather  than  thorough 
protection  from  fire,  must  be  obtained,  which  I 
would  suggest  can  be  done  by  some  such  moans 
as  are  here  pointed  oiit,  and  to  complete  such 
couse  of  prevention  it  only  remains  to  remove 
the  greatest  cause  of  fires, — gas, — and  substi- 
tute for  it  another  means  of  lighting,  which,  so 
far  as  the  inventions  of  the  present  day  go, 
must  be  electricity. 


PATENTS  AND  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

The  Patent  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  John  Holms 
(M.P.  for  Hackney  and  a Lord  of  the  Treasury), 
is  designed  to  amend  and  consolidate  in  a single 
measure  the  provisions  of  the  numerous  laws 
relating  to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  designs  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  simplify  procedure,  to 
lessen  its  cost,  and  to  increase  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded.  The  laws  regulating  the 
grant  of  patents  date  from  1852,  the  principal 
Acts  affecting  the  registration  of  \iseful  and 
ornamental  designs  from  about  ten  years  pre- 
viously, whUst  the  Trade  Marks  Act  was  passed 
in  the  year  1875.  Yet,  looking  to  tho  many 
amending  and  cognate  Acts  that  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  in  connexion  with 
these,  it  will  be  seen  how  comprehensive  is  the 
operation  of  the  new  Bill.  Reserving  our 
criticism,  wo  will  mention  some  of  tho  principal 
executive  and  administrative  changes  whicli  it 
embodies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tiriilar  staff  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents,  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk 
to  tho  Commissioners,  and  Registrar  of  Trade- 
marks and  Designs,  is  to  be  swept  away,  all 
proceedings  relating  to  the  grant  of  patents  or 
the  registration  of  designs  and  trade-marks  to 
be  relegated.to  an  officer,  styled  the  Comptroller, 
acting  under  the  superintendence  of  tho  Board 
of  Trade.  Tlie  Patent  Museum  (an  institution  ■ 
which  is  capable  of  great  development,  and 
should  bo  better  known)  is  to  be  transferred  to 
tho  Science  aud  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  with  power  to  acquire  models  of 
inventions  on  payment.  In  tho  second  jdace, 
the  initial  fee  on  application  for  a patent  is 
reduced  from  251.  to  4L,  whilst  tho  limit  of 
time  for  paying  the  next  amount  (50/.)  is 
extended  from  three  to  four  years.  The  pay- 
ment of  100/.  before  the  expiration  of  the 
seventh  year  of  the  patent,  and  the  duration  of 
patents  themselves  for  fourteen  years,  continue 
as  heretofore.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  at 
great  pains  to  demonstrate  that  under  the 
existing  practice  an  intending  patentee  or  his 
agent  is  compelled  to  apply  in  person  at  tho 
Patent  Office  seven  times  at  the  very  least,  to 
make  four  separate  payments,  and  to  use  four 
documents  for  tho  application.  These  rests  are 
so  far  lessened  that  he  would  now  have  to  call 
but  twice  at  the  office,  to  use  three  documents, 
and  to  make  but  two  payments.  Moreover, 
he  might  transact  all  his  business  by  post,  thus 
avoiding  both  personal  attendance  or  the  out- 
lay of  agency  charges.  A corresponding  sim- 
plification is  indicated  to  follow  in  the  clerical 
labour  within  the  office.  In  the  third  place,  each 
application  for  a patent  is  to  bo  submitted  to  an 
examiner, — from  whom  lies  an  appeal  to  one  of 
tho  law  officers  of  the  Crown, — who  is  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  to  tho  Comptroller  whether  (a) 
the  invention  is  subject  matter  for  a patent  j 
and  (5)  the  nature  of  the  invention  has  been 
fairly  described,  and  the  application,  specifica- 
tion, and  dra-wings  (where  any)  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  prescribed  manner.  Somewhat 
like  to  one  in  that  which  we  may  refer  to  as  the 
Society  of  Arts  Bill,  this  clause  will  probably 
evoko  much  discussion.  The  words  “ subject 
matter  of  a patent”  are  of  wide  import;  they 
could  be  construed  as  extending  to  questions  of 
title  or  vested  interests,  in  regard  to  which, 
however,  there  is  no  other,  if  here  expressed, 
mention  in  the  Government  Bill.  Tbe  Board  of 
Trade  further  are  enabled,  on  certain  conditions 
arising,  to  enforce  the  granting  of  licences  on 
such  terms  as  to  the  amount  of  royalties,  security 
for  payment,  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  under 
the  particular  circumstances  deem  just.  Other 
new  provisions  include  the  enlargement  of  time 
for  discharge  of  fees  due  or  their  renewal,  the 
publication  of  an  illustrated  journal  of  patented 
inventions,  the  substitution  of  a Patent  Office 
seal  for  the  wafer  seal  which  lately  replaced 


the  Great  Seal,  and  the  erection,  should 
they  be  found  necessary,  of  new  offices  for 
the  Comptroller,  his  examiners,  and  remaining 
staff. 

The  classification  of  designs  as  being  either 
“useful”  or  “ornamental,”  it  is  proposed  to 
discontinue.  “ Any  novel  design,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  tho  word,”  will  be  taken,  though  such 
as  embrace  a mechanical  action  would  be  treated 
as  subject  matter  for  a patent.  Additional 
facilities  are  furnished  for  the  registering  of 
designs,  their  provisional  registration  being 
abolished,  and  the  authorities  omit,  as  considered 
unnecessary,  tho  existing  power  to  register 
works  of  sculpture.  Power  is  taken  to  estab- 
lish at  Manchester  an  office  for  the  deposit  of 
specimens  of  designs  for  cotton  prints  and  the 
like.  The  various  cuiTent  terms  of  copyright  in 
registered  designs  it  is  contemplated  to  level  to 
one  uniform  period  of  four  years.  The  tedious 
and  sometimes  vexatious  course  of  registering 
trade-marks  will  be  gi-eatly  relieved,  whereas 
the  amended  definition  of  what  a trade  mark 
lawfully  consists  of  admits  many  marks, 
special  and  distinctive  words,  brands,  and 
letters,  which  are  yet  excluded  from  tho 
register.  The  process  of  registering  Sheffield 
corporate  marks  as  assigned  by  the  Cutlers’ 
Company  in  Hallarashire  from  a time  reaching 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  King  James  L,  is 
assimilated  by  this  Bill  with  the  metliod  that 
will  obtain  in  London.  Penalties,  by  fine,  will 
be  incurred  by  persons  who  shall  falsely  repre- 
sent, by  whatsoever  means,  tho  articles  they 
sell  to  be  patented. 

No  smnll  stir  may  be  expected  to  ensue  and 
considerable  ingenuity  to  be  exercised  to  evade 
it  should  that  clause  pass  which  enacts  that  a 
fine  (not  exceeding  20/.)  shall  be  levied  on 
summary  conviction  upon  anybody  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  assumes  or  uses  in  connexion 
with  his  trade  or  business  tbe  Royal  Arms  or  any 
arms  so  nearly  resembling  them  as  to  bo 
calculated  to  deceive  ! 


SCHLOSS  NEU-SCHWANENSTEIN. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  of 
last  year  that  this  now  castle  or  palace  of  tho 
Hermit-King,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  was  completed, 
lu  harmony  with  the  retiring  disposition  of  its 
royal  master,  it  stands  in  lonely  grandeur  in  .a 
wild  and  remote  ^mountain  district.  Standing 
on  the  lofty  rocky  height  called  tbe  Tegelberg, 
this  new  retreat  of  the  Bavarian  monarch  faces 
the  proud  castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  bxiilt  by 
the  lato  King  Max.  King  Louis  for  the  first 
time  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  new  palace, 
which  is  one  of  tho  largest  and  grandest  royal 
residences  on  the  Continent,  on  November  10th 
last,  and  it  was  here  that  he  received  from 
Venice  tho  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
favourite  musician,  Richard  AVagner.  The  archi- 
tectui’e  is  of  the  pure  Italian  style.  Tho 
edifice  is  six  stories  high.  It  has  numerous 
balconies  and  corner-towers,  and  is  very  rich  in 
ornamentation.  The  building  material  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  is  granite.  From 
the  centre  rises  a tower,  110  ft.  high,  with  two 
beauciful  verandahs,  and  here  King  Louis  is 
fond  of  sitting  and  enjoying  the  grand  outlook 
over  the  lofty  table-land  of  Bavaria.  The  roof 
of  tlie  castle  is  covered  with  copper,  intersected 
with  gilt  plates.  Tho  courtyard  is  of  great 
extent,  and  every  part  is  beautifully  finished,  the 
masonry-work  being  executed  with  exceptional 
excellence.  The  portal  is  majestic,  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  style  of  tho  building. 
The  front  of  the  right  wing  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  two  frescos,  each  12  metres  in 
height.  They  are  works  of  great  value,  and 
their  brilliant  colouring  is  very  effective.  Tho 
subject  of  one  of  them  is  St.  George,  who  is 
represented  as  a knight  on  horseback,  fighting 
with  the  dragon.  The  other  is  a picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  infant,  as  the  protectress  of 
Bavaria.  Tho  summit  of  the  right  wing  is 
adorned  with  abronze  statue  of  a herald,  attired 
in  ancient  amiour.  He  holds  the  Bavarian 
standard  in  his  hand,  and  is  gazing  heavenwards. 
The  corresponding  point  in  the  left  wing  shows 
the  bronze  figure  of  the  watchful  lion  of 
Bavaria.  The  entire  edifice  is  adorned  with 
numberless  double  columns  and  statues,  and  in 
general  appearance  it  most  nearly  resembles 
a Genoese  palace.  The  apartments  of  the 
interior  in  their  lavish  luxury  outstrip  the 
boldest  flights  of  the  imagination.  Amongst 
their  decorations  are  masterly  frescos,  the 
subjects  of  some  of  which  are  taken  from 
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Wagner’s  “ Nibeluugeu.”  and  “Parsifal”; 
others  represent  the  chief  Tvarliko  erents  of 
the  years  1870  and  1871,  particularly  the 
actions  in  which  the  Bavariau  contingent  took 
a loading  part ; another  section  is  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  from  ISOG 
to  1867.  The  ceilings  are  extraordinarily  rich 
in  decoration.  The  floors  are  partly  mosaic, 
partly  inlaid  work,  harmonionsly  carried  out. 

Tho  king's  favourite  apartments  are  on  the 
sixth  floor,  and  in  these  ho  passes  most  of  his 
time.  There  he  has  his  library  and  sitting- 
room,  his  bedroom  and  the  I'eoeptiou-room  in 
which  his  ministers  make  their  daily  reports  to 
his  majesty.  Tho  king’s  sitting  or  work  room 
is  embellished  with  the  portraits  of  his  parents 
and  of  the  men  he  most  admires,  including 
Tlerren  Richard  Wagner,  August  Ueigl,  Yon 
T.ann,  and  Lutz.  There  is  also  a picture  from 
Wagner’s  “ Rheingold,”  and  a plan  of  the 
Liederhof.  It  was  while  sitting  in  this  room 
that  the  king  received  the  news  of  Wagner’s 
sudden  decease.  The  rooms  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  stories  are  dedicated  partly  to  the  king’s 
extensive  library,  and  partly  to  his  collections 
of  coins,  arms,  and  other  objects  illustrative  of 
history.  Tho  first  story  is  a grand,  richly- 
gilded  hall,  into  which  the  stairs  debouch.  The 
entire  palace  is  lighted  with  the  electric  light, 
the  Jablockoff  system  being  used  in  the  court- 
yard, while  in  the  interior  the  Edison  and  Swan 
systems  are  employed.  The  stables  of  tho 
palace  are  also  adorned  with  frescoes,  being 
imaginary  pictures  of  the  world  before  the 
flood.  Standing  near  the  stately  and  charm- 
ingly situated  pile  of  Ilohenschwangau,  tho 
Bavarian  sovereign’s  new  residence  may  bo  seen 
from  a distance  far  and  wide,  and  at  once 
captivates  the  spectator.  IIohoDschwangau 
and  Neu-schwanenstein,  the  former  built  by 
King  Louis’s  father,  the  latter  by  the  present 
king,  arc  among  the  many  eloquent  illastratious 
of  tho  very  uncommon  taste  of  the  Bav.ariim 
sovereigns  in  matters  of  architecture  and  the 
fine  arts. 


ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE. 

Tnis  pamphlet*  isan  elaborate  defence  drawn 
up  by  the  Venetian  architect,  Saccardo,  at  the 
request  of  tho  Conservators  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark,  of  tho  works  of  “ restoration”  carried 
on  about  that  building.  It  is  chiefly  directed 
against  the  authors  of  a pamphlet,  “ Tho  Future 
i)f  our  Public  Buildings,”  published  in  Venice 
last  year  (noticed  in  the  Ifuilder,  vol.  xliii., 
p.  390),  but  is  really  intended  to  refute  the 
allegations  of  tho  English  St.  Mark’s  Com- 
mittee, and  copies  of  the  pamphlet  have  been 
sent  to  tho  principal  members  of  that  Committee 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings. 

The  Conservators  state  that  Ihey  have 
abandoned  the  system  of  letting  out  the  work 
to  contract,  and  have  engaged  a clerk  of  works 
to  superintend  the  building  operations.  They 
further  state  that  the  works  have  been  done  iu 
strict  conformity  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Government. 

A copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Prefect  of  Venice 
to  the  memorial  presented  by  a committee  of 
artists  in  the  course  of  last  year  is  printed  on 
pp.  13,  14,  and  15  of  the  pamphlet. 


THE  SWISS  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
ZURICH. 


AccottDiN'G  to  a statement  circulated  in  the 
foreign  technical  press  there  will  be  a joint 
display  made  at  the  above  cxliibition  (opening 
May  1st)  of  all  that  appertains  to  plastic 
industry.  A large  _ pavilion  will  contain  tho 
exhibits  and  will  in  itself  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  display,  as  various  portions  of  the  construc- 
tion have  been  contributed  by  different  exhibi- 
tors as  specimens  of  their  manufactures  The 
pavilion  is  about  C5  ft.  long  bv  49  ft.  wide,  thus 
covering  a superficial  area  of  about  3,200  square 
feet.  Iu  height  it  varies  from  about  12  ft.  G in. 
to  15  ft.  6 in.  The  execution  of  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Chiodera  & Tschudy 
architects  resident  in  Zurich. 

Tho  principal  facade  consists  of  red,  white 
and  coloured  facing  bricks,  and  is  decorated 
with  building  ornaments.  The  entrance,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Bodmer  & Biber.  of  Zurich, 
consists  of  three  semicircular  arches  with  an 
effective  frontispiece.  Facing  the  river  Limmat 
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is  a portal  with  two  towers,  built  by  Herr  von 
Plauta.  The  towers  contain  stairs  leading  to  a 
platform  which  surrounds  the  building.  From 
this  elevated  promenade  it  will  be  possible  to 
examine  tho  various  descriptions  of  tiles  usediu 
the  roofing  of  tho  pavilion.  Those  will  include, 
it  is  said,  ordinary  roofing-tiles,  glazed  tiles, 
gable-tiles,  crownings,  <tc,,  which  are  in  most 
cases  special  objects  of  exhibition.  Aa  excellent 
view  of  the  exhibition  and  its  surroundings  will 
also  be  obtainable  from  the  platform. 

It  is  also  contemplated  to  use  this  platform 
for  showing  the  leas  ornamental  productions  of 
brick  and  cement  manufacturers.  The  Swiss 
makers  of  these  articles  express  their  confi- 
dence that  a fair  comparison  Avill  show  that  tlie 
native  industry  of  this  kind  is  quite  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Switzerland  without 
recourse  being  had  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
articles. 

In  tho  vestibule  of  tho  open  court,  situated 
in  tho  centre  of  the  building,  will  be  a number 
of  building  ornaments,  as  well  as  pipes,  works 
in  marble,  flooring  tiles,  itc.  In  the  adjoiuiug 
pai'k  there  are  to  bo  many  objects  of  interest  to 
the  building  trade,  such  as  cement  construc- 
tious,  pilliirs,  bridges,  fountains,  syphons, 
mosaic  pavement,  ornamental  statues,  &c.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  Swiss  pottery,  the 
idea  being  to  group  together  all  the  various 
exhibits  in  any  way  connected  with  the  applica- 
tion of  various  cartlis,  drc.,  to  industrial  uses. 


PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SANTA  TERESA  AVILi,  SPAIN. 

This  remarkable  temple-fortress  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  enceinte  of  the  city;  all  its 
colossal  features  show  that  the  Cathedral  of 
Avila  was  as  much  a castle  in  tho  troubled  times 
of  tho  Middle  Ages  as  a Christian  church.  It 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  King-conqueror 
Don  Alfonso  VI.  The  first  architect  was  Alvar 
Garcia,  a native  of  Estella.  He  commenced  tho 
work  in  1001,  and  tho  church  was  consecrated 
ten  years  later.  The|church  has  three  entrances ; 
tho  north-western  door,  of  the  original  building; 
the  northern  entrance,  of  grand  dimensions,  with 
reliefs  and  statuary  of  great  merit ; and  the 
south-eastern  portal  (represented  jn  the  en- 
graving issued  with  this  week’s  Builder),  exe- 
cuted in  a fine  white  stone,  which  forma  an 
agi'eeable  contrast  to  the  sombre  colour  of  the 
granite  which  forms  the  mass  of  the  building. 


ST.  PANCRAS  WORKHOUSE  EXTENSION. 

Ix  OHi”  review  of  the  competitive  designs  sub- 
mitted for  this  important  work  a short  time 
ago,  wo  described,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  oar 
space  allowed  us,  the  general  chai'acter  of  the 
several  schemes.  We  have  siuce  published  the 
selected  design  by  Mr.  11.  Bridgman,  anil  we 
give  in  our  present  number  a perspective  view 
which  formed  one  of  Messrs.  J.  Saville  & Son’s 
set  of  drawings,  and  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Harold  Oakley.  Wo  do  not  propose,  further 
than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  group  of  buildings  repre- 
sented in  our  illustration,  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars as  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  idan. 
The  one-storied  wedge-shaped  block  in  the  fore 
part  of  tho  view  was  intended  for  the  reception 
of  probationary  paupers,  and  was  planned  iu 
the  form  shown,  and  kept  low,  in  order  to 
utilise,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  vacant  space  in 
front  of  the  main  buildiug,  without  damaging 
the  light  and  prospect  which  that  building  has 
hitherto  enjoyed.  The  main  building,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  three  stories  in  height,  the  lowest 
of  which  is  almost  entirely  below  the  level  of 
the  grouad.  The  authors  of  the  design  under 
notice  proposed  to  remove  the  earth  iu  front 
so  as  to  give  the  buildiug  the  advantage  of 
its  full  height,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
improve  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  base- 
ment story.  An  extra  story  was  also  proposed 
to  bo  added,  and  the  original  structure  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  architectural  character 
of  the  new  erections,  by  finishing  the  central 
and  flank  projections  with  gables  at  the  top, 
and  turning  segment  arches  over  the  old  fiat- 
headed  windows.  With  the  exception  of  the 
water  tower  in  tho  centre  cf  the  site,  and  the 
diuiug-rooms  and  kitchen  buildings  in  the  rear, 
the  buildings  were  intended  to  be  nearly  all 
new.  Tho  schools  form  two  separate  buildings 
situated  at  either  end  of  the'  main  buildings 
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The  chapel  is  ceutrally  placed  just  behind  the 
main  building,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  two  short 
corridors.  The  large  four-storied  blocksrunning 
parallel  to  the  frout  buildiug,  and  next  the  two 
side  boundaries  of  the  site,  contain  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  wards,  and  are  connected  on 
the  grouud-floor  by  a continuous  corridor.  The 
two  rearmost  of  these  blocks  are  appropriated 
for  the  male  aud  female  infirmaries,  which  are 
thus  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rest  of 
the  workhouse  buildings.  The  laundry  and  tho 
numerous  offices  belonging  to  it  abut  the  back 
extremity  of  the  site,  aud  the  largo  chimney- 
shaft  of  the  engine-house  stands  in  tho  centre 
of  a tower  containing  tho  principal  staircase  of 
the  laundry  building,  and  was  designed  to  carry 
the  water-tanka  for  tho  laundry  supply.  The 
plan  provides  accommodation  for  3,250  inmates, 
and  the  cost  of  carrying  it  out  was  estimated 
at  90,0002. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  COFFEE-HOUSE 
COMPANY’S  SHOPS. 

We  give  a view  of  the  Birmingham  Coffee- 
house Company’s  Shops  and  Offices,  uow  erecting  - 
in  Corporation-street,  Birmingham,  Mr.  William 
Doubloday,  architect.  Tho  design  was  selected 
in  a limited  competition  of  seven  firms  of  this  : 
town.  Mr.  Moffat  is  the  builder,  aud  the  con- 
tract is  uuder  8,0002.  The  material  is  Corsham 
Down  stoue;  the  columns  and  piers  on  the  • 
ground-floor  being  of  Aberiioou  granite.  Messrs.  . 
J.  M.  Carr  ifc  Co.  are  the  stonemasons.  The  : 
internal  work  will  be  designed  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Osborne. 

The  company  has  already  twenty  houses  in  ; 
operation,  and  pays  a dividend  of  10  per  cent.,.j 
besides  giving  bonuses  to  their  employes,  3382.  ^ 
last  year,  distributed  in  proportion  to  their  • 
wages.  The  chairman  of  the  directors  is  the  ! 
present  Mayor,  Mr.  William  White.  The  amount  ' 
received  from  sales  last  year  was  over  36,0002. 
The  motive  of  the  promoters  of  the  company  • 
was  philanthropic,  but  worked  out  on  strictly  • 
commercial  linos  ; aud  its  success  should  I 
encourage  similar  efforts  to  forword  the  well-  • 
being  of  the  working-class  of  our  largo  towns,  , 
without  unduly  “ patrouising”  them,  a mistake  i 
which  has  been  fatal  to  many  well-meant  move-  ■ 
ments  in  this  direction. 


RESIDENCE  FOR  DR.  STAFFORD, 
WINDLESHAM. 

The  villa  i’e.sidence  which  we  illustrate  is  3 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J 
Byrne  & Wilmot,  of  303,  Strand,  and  Windsor,  •; 
who  arc  also  carrying  out  in  the  same  neigh-  •> 
bourhood  two  other  residences  of  the  same  class  3 
and  style,  for  Mr.  J.  Pither.  The  site  of  Dr.  1 
Stafford’s  house  is  situated  on  the  Surrey  bills,  ,! 
between  Suuningdale  Station,  South-Western  i 
Railway,  aud  Bagshot,  a locality  which  is  ; 
becoming  a favourite  health  resort  for  those  : 
requiring  pure  air,  beautiful  scenery,  and  plea-  • 
sant  social  surroundings. 

The  house  is  being  built  of  kiln-burut  red  1 
bricks,  black  pointed,  with  tiled  roof,  aud  1 
weather-tiled  upper  stories,  from  tho  Brack-  ■ 
nell  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

The  attics  will  be  of  half-timber  work  aud  1 
rough-cast.  A sparing  use  of  Brown’s  terra-  • 
cotta  panels  and  tile  strings  will  be  iutroduced  1 
in  the  entrance  front. 

The  porch,  verandah,  bath,  aud  hearths  are  ^ 
to  he  laid  with  Minton  Hollins’s  glazed  orna-  - 
mental  tiles;  Ai'rowsmith’s  parquet  flooring  ^ 
being  used  in  the  hall,  which  is  to  be  lighted  ) 
by  a largo  stained-glass  window.  The  stairs,  . 
cornices,  and  panelling  in  the  dining-room  and 
study  ceilings  will  be  caiTiod  out  iu  pitch  piue,__; 
which  will  be  varnished,  as  well  as  all  other  i 
internal  woodwork;  ample  provision  is  made  £ 
for  hard  and  soft  water  in  the  tower  over  the  : 
entrance-porch. 

The  contract  for  the  house,  exclusive  of  1 
stoves,  chimueypieces,  aud  tile  hearths,  was  :> 
takeu  by  Mr.  J.  Higgs,  of  Dorset-square,  London.  | 
for  the  sum  of  1,9772.  Tho  lodge  and  addi-  • 
tioual  stabling,  which  are  exclusive  of  the  above,  : 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  a schedule  of  it 
prices,  based  on  the  contract  for  the  house.  | 


A large  New  Clock  has  just  been  erected  in  r 
Roby  Churcb,  near  Liverpool,  showing  time  on  : 
two  5 ft.  G iu.  copper  dials,  and  striking  hours  •; 
upon  a 15-cwt.  bell.  Messrs.  John  Smith  & 
Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby,  carried  out 
the  work. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART,* 

The  Bcconcl  of  a series  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject was  delivered  to  a numerous  audience  in  the 
Ilall  of  the  Painter-Stainers’  Company  by  Dr. 
Zerfii,  F.R.S.L.,  on  Friday  evening,  the  2ndinst. 
Among  those  present  on  the  platform  were  the 
Master,  Mr.  W.  F.  Loudon ; the  Upper  \Varden, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Grace;  Messrs.  W.  Nicholson,  Mence- 
Smith,  II.  Heal,  W.  Lutwyche;  and  Past-Master 
J.  G.  Grace,  by  whom  the  lecturer  was  briefly 
introduced. 

Dr.  Zerffi  began  by  again  craving  indulgence 
for  the  limited  time  in  which  he  had  to  go  over 
the  broad  field  of  art  and  its  history,  and  said 
he  would  only  endeavour  to  give  broad  outlines 
showing  tho  distinctions  of  art  at  different 
periods,  and  the  causes  that  produced  these 
distinctions.  Homan  art,  at  its  climax,  under 
the  last  of  the  emperors,  produced  magnificent 
buildings  and  ornamentation  that  called  forth 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  tho  world.  But 
Roman  ornament  was  too  diffuse,  it  had  no 
repose  : if  you  tone  it  down,  or  do  half  as  much 
as  they  did,  you  will  be  nearer  right.  It  was 
exaggeration,  reflected  in  all  their  art  products  : 
the  Colisseum,  tho  Pantheon,  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
and  that  extraordinary  Trajan  column,  120  ft. 
high,  with  a ribbon  running  round  it,  having  no 
fewer  than  1,470  human  figures  on  it,  many  of 
which  could  never  be  seen.  This  was  not  art, 
but  boasting ; not  the  art  of  people  who  loved 
art  for  its  own  sake,  it  was  the  art  of  parven 
that  wanted  art  because  other  people  had  it.  For 
fincli  some  grand  monumental  work  might  be 
possible,  but  the  fine  taste  is  altogetlierneglected. 
Christ  appeared,  and  with  the  spread  of  his 
Gospel  began  the  great  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  sway  of  Roman  art.  His  gospel 
taught  the  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs 
thsy  were  somebodies  ; roan,  sunk  into  his  own 
€elf,  considered  more  his  own  subjectivity.  Art 
for  tlio  time  became  secondary,  the  symbol  the 
primary  consideration  ; and  the  little  cross 
scratchedou  the  toiubbecame  hallowed  and  made 
grand  by  its  symbolic  meaning,  not  beautiful  but 
eacred.  Later  on  we  shall  see  in  tho  development 
of  this  symbolism  tbo  spirit  that  produced  the 
graml  Gothic  temples  where  every  carved 
animal  and  flower  had  its  symbolic  meaning 
It  is  most  important  that  we  should  ho  taught 
tho  meaning  of  all  symbols,  because  in  symbols 
you  can  express  whatever  you  like.  Coming  to 
the  fourth  century,  the  Christians  began  to 
have  admirable  churches,  either  by  adapting 
Greek  temples,  or  by  buildings  where  the  main 
features  were  still  Classic,  flat  roofs,  and 
Corintliiau  columns,  until  in  tho  Byzantine  art 
we  come  to  have  temples  showing  by  their 
grandeur  that  Christianity  had  become  the 
State  religion.  The  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
dazzled  tho  beholder  by  the  brilliancy  of 
its  gilding,  numerous  single  figures  (groups 
being  forbidden  in  tho  Eastern  cliurcli)  being 
painted  on  its  gilt  roofs,  and  one  in  each  of  tho 
triangular  divisions  of  the  cupola;  immensely 
imposing,  but  the  whole  a mistake.  You  enter 
without  knowing  whether  it  is  tho  middle  or 
the  end  you  aro  entering  at ; circles,  half 
circles,  squares,  all  muddled  up,  and  each  part 
makes  small  and  detached  impressions;  one 
niche,  and  then  another  niche,  each  creating 
admiration,  but  without  any  grand  plan.  We 
will  not  learn  that  this  is  a great  mistake ; 
everything  is  divided  with  us;  wo  fail  to  have 
a noble  and  general  plan. 

In  tho  Romanesque  we  have  a great  improve- 
iment,  as  at  Ravenna;  ouo  dome  and  one  arch, 
the  idealisation  of  the  Catholicism  of  Christianity. 
Taste  and  knowledge  increased,  and  with  this 
increase  the  buildings  improved,  becoming 
leimplor  and  grander,  and  we  find  them  beginning 
to  be  symmetrically  grouped. 

Concurrently  was  tho  counter  - action  of 
jMahomtnedanism  developing  itself  in  the  East. 
iiSimilar  to  our  war  against  the  so-called  idolatry 
of  the  Romanists,  the  Mahommedans  could  not 
^think  human  beings  could  be  surrounded  with 
all  those  pictures  and  images  without  worship- 

rpiug  them.  The  first  injunction  of  the  Koran 
ie,  “ You  are  not  allowed  to  make  the  image  of 
lany living  thing  thatever  God  created.”  Where 
Jithis  was  the  law  there  was  an  end  to  all  drawing 
.of  human  beings.  Do^vn  to  our  own  times  no 
)portrait  was  ever  painted  among  them  but  by 
|.Europeans,  and  until  very  lately  oven  photo’s 
twere  forbidden,  The  punishment  for  breaking 
fcthia  injunction  of  the  Koran  was  a terrible  one. 


’ See  p.  291,  ante. 


Any  one  who  will  make  any  image  of  anything 
God  ha.s  created  will  carry  the  monster  so  made 
on  his  back  through  all  eternity.  Imagine 
our  artists  carrying  all  tbeir  works  on  their 
backs,  — Whistler  with  his  arrangements  in 
yellow  and  white,  his  nocturnes,  and  so-called 
symphonies!  Under  such  restrictions  no  art 
could  be  thought  possible,  but  men  will  not  live 
in  whitewashed  houses,  nor  worship  in  white- 
washed temples.  The  Koran  did  not  forbid  the 
use  of  geometrical  forms  nor  colour,  aud,  shut 
out  from  the  representation  of  anything  in 
nature,  they  so  concentrated  their  attention  to 
the  combination  of  geometrical  forms  and 
harmonious  colouring,  producing  such  grand 
results  that  wo  owe  to  them  our  best  examples 
and  teaching  in  the  use  of  applied  colour. 
Colour  is  that  which  enlivens  the  whole  of  our 
surroundings,  and  gives  to  the  morning  and  the 
evening  sky  their  greatest  charm.  Not  the 
colour  of  the  modern  ladies,  with  their  dull 
neutral  tints,  and  one  single  central  sunflower  ; 
no  Mahommedan  ever  put  the  sunflower  up  as  a 
mark  of  taste.  They  used  colour  geometrically. 
They  found  colour  divisible  into  certain  propor- 
tions of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  aud  dividing  the 
surface  to  be  decorated  into  so  many  parts,  and 
using  the  primary  colours  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
which  they  found  them,  they  made  each  pre- 
dominate as  so  many  parts  of  the  surface. 
Their  ornamentation,  like  their  colouring,  is 
geometrical.  No  real  Turkish  carpet  has  in  it 
anything  actually  copied  from  nature.  It  is 
like  aud  yet  unlike,  a flower  and  not  a flower, 
and  all  coloured  on  a mathematical  basis. 
You  must  always  remember  this  basis  of  pro- 
portion to  understand  tho  wonderfnl  power  of 
bringing  harmony  into  all  their  work.  Not 
that  we  must  slavishly  copy  their  work  for  our 
use.  Perhaps  in  a wealthy  gentleman’s 
smoking-room  wo  may  reproduce  their  decora- 
tion and  style, — it  is  fitting  there.  In  our 
structures  wo  want  the  spirit  of  our  modern 
times.  The  more  we  go  on  copying,  the  more 
anachronisms  we  are  guilty  of.  \Vo  want  to  do 
justice  to  our  foggy  climate.  With  their 
beautiful  atmosphere  and  bright  sky,  they  had 
need  of  repose  and  shade.  Wo  with  our  dull 
sky  outward  make  our  rooms  dull  where  they 
should  he  bright.  They  delight  in  dark  colours, 
because  their  bright  climate  dazzles  them,  and 
they  require  this  counter-action  in  their  interiors. 
We  want  the  counter- action  of  light  bright 
colouring.  They  make  little  windows  wdiere 
the  sun  shines  in  on  the  fountain,  always  a 
feature  in  their  interiors,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  how  beautiful  some  of  these  little 
fountains  are,  or  tho  delight  to  be  experienced 
sitting  in  the  shade  and  seeing  the  sun  shining 
on  the  tiny  riplets  of  tho  basin.  They  gene- 
rally sing  while  weaving,  changing  the  time  as 
they  weave  in  different  p ttorns;  no  wonder 
they  produce  woven  harmonies.  The  lecturer 
glanced  at  tho  fact  that  modern  thought 
was  slackening  the  rigour  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Koran, — as  witnessed  at  St.  Sophia, — 
where  they  had  begun  toi*emove  the  whitewash 
that  covered  up  the  so-called  idolatrous 
Christian  art-work  ; and  at  the  connexion 
between  tho  Celtic  geometrical  art-work  and 
that  of  the  Mahommedan,  from  wdiich  the 
I'ormor  was  all  derived  (except  the  head  of  the 
imp  or  saint  which  the  Celt  added)  ; and  how 
much  all  glass  ornamentation  owed  to  the  same 
source.  While  we  in  the  north-west  of  Europe 
had  been  plunged  for  centuries  in  theological 
controversies,  the  Arabs  had  been  progressing 
in  art  and  science.  They  had  no  religious  dis- 
cussion. They  had  but  one  Go'l,  Allah,  aud 
Mahomet  was  his  prophet.  We  owe  much  to 
the  Arabs.  We  write  our  ledgers  in  the  Arabic 
character  ; geography  we  owe  to  them,  aud  tho 
real  genuine  principle  of  ornament.  Tho 
Alhambra,  with  its  beautiful  stalactite  roof, 
perhaps  produced  a feeling  of  peaceful  plea- 
sure uuaurjiassed.  You  can  only  have  such 
buildings  in  hot  countries.  We  want  flat  roofs, 
as  light  and  as  bright  as  possible.  We,  in  tlie 
north-west  of  Europe,  inured  and  hardened  by 
tho  climate,  have  done  great  things  in  whatever 
we  have  pursued,  and  when  we  clearly  under- 
stand what  our  art  wants  aro  we  may  hope  we 
shall  produce  art  work  worthy  of  a famous  people. 

With  the  growth  of  Christianity,  through  a 
mixture  of  Christian  and  Byzantine,  we  come 
to  Gothic  art.  Without  knowing  and  well 
understanding  the  way  of  thinking  that  pro- 
duced tho  art,  we  can  never  realise  what  that 
art  is.  The  Gothic  church  was  to  be  a temple 
in  which  all  creation  was  to  be  represented.  In 
the  Greek  temple  we  had  the  representation 


of  the  God  present,  the  shrine,  the  place  where 
he  was  ; but  in  the  Gothic  church  you 
had  the  invisible  God.  God  was  every- 
where; and  you  could  only  represent  hia  uni- 
versality by  everything  that  was  his  work.  In 
the  cathedral  at  Chartres  there  were  2,500  busts 
and  statuary:  everywhere  symbols;  tho  arrow 
representing  swiftness;  tho  eagle,  intellect; 
tho  monkey,  mischief;  the  butterfly,  immor- 
tality ; the  dog,  fidelity ; the  dove,  love ; the 
bull,  strength;  the  pomegranate  or  pine  cone 
the  mystery  of  tho  creation;  all  carved  every- 
where; every  flower,  every  rose  aud  lily  taught 
us  symbolically  some  kind  of  truth.  The 
origin  of  the  plans  for  the  grand  Gothic  temples 
is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Their  origin  was  in 
the  cloisters.  Legend  ascribes  many  of  them  to 
Diabolns  himself.  The  cathedral  at  Cologne, — 
that  magnificent  structure,  which,  when  yon 
enter,  be  your  religious  ideas  what  they  may, 
cannot  fail  to  draw  your  heart  out  and  lift  it  up 
to  tho  Creator ; legend  tells  us  that  the  un- 
known architect  of  this  building,  striving  to 
mako  a plan  excelling  all  others,  is  said  to  have 
thought  he  would  give  his  soul  if  ho  could  only 
have  the  wanted  plan.  Diabolus  immediately 
appeared  and  staggered  tho  architect  so  much 
that  he  asked  for  twenty-four  hours  to  consider ; 
which,  being  granted,  he  consulted  his  father 
confessor,  who  gave  him  a piece  of  a saint’ s bone, 
and  instructed  him  that  when  Diabolus  pre- 
sented himself  he  was  to  seize  tho  plan,  and  the 
holy  relic  would  protect  him  from  reprisal.  So 
Diabolus  was  cheated  out  of  tho  plan  ; but  as  a 
punishment  ho  vowed  the  architect’s  name  would 
never  be  known,  and  the  building  would  never 
be  finished.  The  architect's  name  is  unlcnown, 
and  now  only  is  the  building  finished,  thanks  to 
tho  broad-spirited  generosity  of  a Protestant 
emperor. 

Referring  to  a diagram  showing  certain  of  tho 
corbels  from  Poictiers,  and  what  they  meant, 
their  remarkable  freetliought, — here  was  a 
bishop  whoso  conduct  had  not  been  right,  hung 
up  for  ages  to  tell  his  own  shortcomings;  a 
second  to  show  his  gluttony.  No  ornamentisfc 
can  be  a man  who  knows  nothing ; this  third 
figure  represents  a musician,  and  most  musicians 
are  one-sided  people  that  can  understand  nothing 
but  music  ; a fourth  that  represents  admirably 
a backbiter,  where  two  ravens  are  picking  hia 
tongue  till  domesday.  This  was  working  not 
simply  to  ornament,  but  every  ornament  had  a 
meaning  and  a sentiment,  without  which  it  was 
dead.  You  want  to  know  iconography  and 
iconology : when  you  know  the  meaning  of 
tlieso  you  might  compose  nice  little  poems  in 
your  ornamentation.  That  wo  have  improved 
very  ranch  in  late  years,  I am  sure.  Mr.  Grace 
does  not  think  we  have  improved  so  much  as  we 
ought  to  have  clone.  Wo  must  not  forget  tho 
influence  of  the  220  years  in  which  wo  were 
Puritans.  It  was  quite  recently  a reproach  to 
have  ornamental  surroundings.  It  is  not  so 
long  since  all  your  places  of  business  in  this 
city  were  holes  in  which  no  respectable  butcher 
would  care  to  enter  now.  Stability  in  business 
was  only  deemed  compatible  with  dusty,  dark 
dens  for  offices.  Wo  must  not  forget  tho  ad- 
vantages art  has  found  on  tho  Continent  it  has 
failed  to  findheio.  Thebest  men  wjroscujhtout 
and  protected  by  the  Popes  themselves,  to  study 
art  and  everything  that  would  aid  it.  We  shut 
our  museums  and  galleries  at  the  only  times 
most  of  you  can  go  to  see  them.  You  work 
with  heart  and  soul,  but  it  is  mechanical. 
What  is  wanting  is  the  brain, — the  thought. 
Give  you  anything  to  copy,  and  you  do  it 
admirably ; but  ask  you  to  design  anything, 
however  small,  and  you  stumble;  you  aro  not 
used  to  that ; you  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
There  is  a different  method  on  the  Continent. 
The  child,  even,  of  ten  years  old,  when  it  has 
drawn  a simjile  flower,  say  a forget-me-not,  aud 
knows  the  form,  has  tho  flower  taken  away  from 
it,  and  is  put  to  draw, — to  design, — a wreath 
of  forget-me-nots  for  the  brim  of  a plate,  and  a 
cluster  for  tho  centre.  Here  your  fine  ladies 
aud  gentlemen  got  in  fr'ont  of  a beautiful 
bouquet,  aud  paint  and  copy  carefully,  like 
the  Chinam.an,  all  copy,  no  invention,  no  design. 
You  want  to  think  in  the  forms  yon  aro  to  use 
as  ornamental  forma.  S. 


Sanitary  Institute.— The  autumnal  con- 
gress of  this  Institute  will  bo  held  this  year  in 
Glasgow  from  September  25th  to  the  29th.  The 
Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Apparatus  and  Domestic 
Appliances  in  connexion  with  tho  congress  will 
remain  open  until  October  20th. 
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NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAJI. 

Sir, — Japiter  Pluvias  baa  suatained  hia  repu- 
tation during  the  early  days  of  the  present 
year  in  the  capital  of  the  Midlands.  Mr.  Plant, 
of  Moaeley,  tells  us  that  his  records  show  that 
during  the  month  of  January  and  the  first 
eighteen  days  of  February  no  less  than  8’6-i  in. 
of  rain  fell  in  Birmingham,  equal  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  864  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
pursuit  of  agriculture  under  such  conditions 
was  impossible.  Since  the  ISfch  ult.  no  rain 
worth  mentioning  has  fallen,  and  the  soil  is 
now  resuming  its  more  normal  condition.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  autumn-sown  wheat 
is  a total  loss. 

A very  elaborate  set  of  baths  has  recently 
been  completed  in  the  Monument-road,  at  a 
cost  to  the  Corporation  of  some  30,000?.  This 
set  of  baths  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
of  any  of  the  four  sets  of  public  baths  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  and  comprises  first  and  second 
class  swimming-baths,  first  and  second  class 
private  warm  and  cold  baths,  with  shower 
baths  if  required,  and  first  and  second  class 
Turkish  or  hot-air  baths.  The  swimming-baths 
are  the  special  feature  to  which  attention  has 
been  directed,  and  are  of  largo  dimensions,  and 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks  throughout.  The 
charges  for  them  are  6d.  and  3d.  each  person, 
but  on  two  mornings  each  week  the  second-class 
bath  at  each  establishment  is  reserved  for 
school  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  admitted 
in  charge  of  their  teachers  at  a nominal  charge 
of  id.  each.  A Leander  club  devotes  mucti  of 
its  time  to  teaching  any  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  baths  who  desire  to  learn  swimming.  The 


charges  for  private  baths  are  : — 

1st  class  warm,  with  shower fid. 

„ cold  „ ,,  3d. 

2Dd  class  warm  ,,  „ 3d. 

,,  cold  ,,  ,,  Id. 

For  the  Turkish  baths  the  charges  are  : — 
Ist  class  (including  shampooing),..  Is.  Od. 
2nd  class  „ „ ...  Os.  fid. 


These  charges  are  very  low,  and  the  baths 
are  much  used. 

Since  the  baths  were  established  by  tho  Cor- 
poration, now  many  years  ago,  a profit  and  loss 
account  has  been  kept,  and  this  shows  that  at 
the  very  low  charges  stated,  and  after  paying 
all  expenses,  these  establishments  have  been 
nearly  self-supporting.  Tho  new  buildings  are 
very  substantial,  and  have  their  own  water 
supply  from  an  artesian  well,  and  a lofty  chim- 
ney,with  steam  engine  and  boilers.  The  elevation 
towards  Monument -road  is  ver\j  Gothic,  in  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
red  tiles. 

Anew  theatre,  begun  some  time  ago  by  a 
Birmingham  builder,  who  failed,  has  been  re- 
cently let  to  a Wolverhampton  builder  to  finish 
for  some  25,000?.,  who  has  agreed  to  get  the 
same  completed  by  the  fall  of  the  year.  It 
will  have  a frontage  to  Old-square. 

A continuation  of  the  Great  Western  Arcade 
from  Temple-row  to  Corporation-street  is  now 
in  progress,  covering  in  a great  part  of  its 
length  tho  tunnel  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. The  building  will  be  carried  over  the 
tunnel  on  girders  resting  on  piers  carried  down 
to  the  railway  level,  and  will  cost  some  25,000?. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Stork  Hotel,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Minories,  and  fronting  Old- 
square,  have  been  pulled  down,  and  a new  build- 
ing is  being  erected  as  ’ a warehouse  for  a 
woollen  firm,  who  have  employed  a Dewsbury 
firm  of  architects  and  a Sheffield  builder  to  exe- 
cute their  work.  The  contract  was  tendered 
for  by  several  Birmingham  firms,  and  although 
it  is  notorious  that  contracts  have  been  taken 
here  at  less  than  cost  price  for  some  time  past, 
the  local  men  failed  in  securing  it. 

As  an  instance  of  the  above  fact,  it  may  be 
stated  that  at  a meeting  of  the  creditors  of  one 
of  three  builders  and  contractors  of  this  town, 
who  have  failed  in  as  many  months,  held  on 
the  5th  inst.,  the  trustee  reported  that  he  began 
in  1876  with  a capital  of  500?.,  and  that  up  to 
March,  1881,  the  debtor  had  made  a small 
profit ; but  that  since  that  time  hia  losses  on 
contracts  had  amounted  to  8,508?.,  or  nearly  400?. 
per  month,  and  offering  a composition  of  Ss.  in 
the  pound  on  liabilities  amounting  to  nearly 
15,000?.,  payable  during  fifteen  months,  which 
was  accepted.  When  will  builders’  merchants 
learn  wisdom  P They  have  been  punished  fear- 
fully of  late,  but  they  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  new  branch  Free  Public  Library  in  Con- 
stitution Hill  is  slowly  approaching  completion, 


and  will  be  open  to  the  public  shortly.  The 
old  building  in  which  the  library  has  been  held 
was  closed  some  time  ago,  and  during  the  past 
winter  the  Northwood-streefc  Swimming-bath 
has  been  utilised  as  a library  and  reading-room. 
The  various  libraries  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion here  are  well  appreciated.  Recently  a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  committee  to  remove 
one  held  in  the  Steward-street  Board  School  in 
the  evenings  only  to  another  Board  school  at  a 
mile  distant ; but  so  much  opposition  was  raised 
to  the  proposal,  that  the  committee  have  with- 
drawn it,  and  will  now  have  to  maintain  the 
two.  If  the  new  Consolidation  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  passes  without  alteration,  the  Town 
Council  will  have  no  limit  to  their  power  to  tax 
the  inhabitants  foriFree  Library  purposes,  and 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  a-  largo  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  branch  establishments  through- 
out the  town. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contractor,  the 
new  Eye  Hospital,  in  course  of  erection  in 
Church-street  and  Edmund-street,  to  cost  some 
15,000?.,  is  not  progressing.  When  this  build- 
ing is  complete,  it  is  intended  to  vacate  the 
present  building,  which  originally  formed  part 
of  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Temple-row,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  present  itself  for  restoring  the  hotel 
to  its  former  dimensions. 

Some  time  ago  a committee  was  formed  to 
consider  and  recommend  some  method  of 
marking  the  appreciation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  of  tho  eminent  services  rendered 
to  the  town  and  country  by  its  very  distinguished 
representative  in  Parliament,  Mr.  John  Bright. 
The  committee  recommended  a statue,  and  in 
deference  to  a wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Bright, 
has  placed  the  commission  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Joy. 

A new  coffee  hotel,  of  a costly  character, 
with  frontages  to  Corporation-street  and  to 
Cherry-street,  in  Bath  stone,  in  a good  sub- 
stantial Gothic  style,  is  rising  up  towards  its 
roof. 

The  committee  of  the  “ Old  Meeting”  Chapel, 
now  pulled  down  for  the  extension  of  New- 
street  Railway  Station,  has  bought  a corner 
plot  of  land  and  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bristoi-road.  The  houses  are  cleared  away,  and 
a new  large  and  costly  chapel  is  shortly  to  be 
erected  there  to  accommodate  tho  congregation, 
which  till  then  has  its  temporary  services  in  the 
Masonic  Hall. 

The  new  street  recently  made  by  tho  Corpora- 
tion, in  continuation  of  the  Bristol-road  towards 
New-street  Station,  and  named  John  Bright- 
street,  has  let  daylight  into  one  of  the  vilest 
quarters  of  the  town.  The  new  frontages  thus 
created  are  being  rapidly  appropriated,  and  a 
number  of  substantial  shops  and  buildings  above 
are  in  course  of  erection.  A very  large  and 
substantial  building  in  the  Gothic  style  is  being 
erected  in  Smallbrook-street,  and  is  lising  up 
towards  the  roof. 

The  selected  works  of  the  pupils  of  the 
local  School  of  Art,  executed  during  the  past 
year,  have  recently  been  exhibited  to  the  public 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and 
fully  sustained  my  former  criticism.  The  few 
works  in  sculpture  and  modelling  shown  were 
only  very  third-rate,  and  quite  unworthy  the 
town.  E.  G. 


Payment  of  Wages  in  Public-houses 
Prohibition  Bill. — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  IGth  inst,,  on  the  motion  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a third  time.  Lord  Bramwell  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  preamble  was  inconsis- 
tent with  the  clauses,  because  the  preamble 
said  it  was  desirable  that  certain  things  should 
be  done  which  it  had  been  determined  not  to  do. 
He  had  suggested  to  the  noble  lord  in  charge  of 
the  Bill  that  the  preamble  should  be  struck  out, 
but  the  noble  lord  said  that  if  the  preamble 
were  struck  out  the  Bill  would  be  gone.  It  was 
only  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  a 
difficulty  that  ho  made  the  suggestion.  Clause  3 
said  that  wages  were  not  to  be  paid  in  a place 
“‘contiguous”  to  a publichouse,  so  that  if  a 
beerahop  were  erected  in  contiguity  to  a builder’ s 
yard,  the  builder  could  not  pay  the  wages  there. 
This  might  be  got  over  by  striking  out  the  word 
” contiguous.”  Lord  Stanhope  said  the  Bill 
would  not  bo  interpreted  by  the  preamble.  The 
Bill  was  read  the  third  time.  Lord  Bramwell 
moved  that  the  word  “contiguous”  in  the 
third  clause  should  be  omitted.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  another  amendment 
to  leave  out  the  words  in  Clause  4 referring  to 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act.  The  Bill,  as 
amended,  then  passed. 


TELEGRAPHS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  TROY  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WATERLOO. 

On  Wednesday  evening  in  last  week  Mr. 
Alderman  W.  H.  Bailey  delivered  a lecture  on 
the  above  subject  at  the  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  in  connexion  with  Peel  Park,  Salford, 
Mr.  Alderman  Bowes  in  the  chair.  It  was  a 
spirited  and  instructive  composition,  and  much 
interested  the  audienee.  In  the  course  of  it, 
Mr.  Alderman  Bailey  said, — 

We  now  come  to  the  semaphore  signals, 
which  are  used  even  to  the  present  day,  chiefly 
for  railway  purposes.  Probably  the  most  in- 
genious and  among  the  first  of  this  class  of 
telegraphs  was  that  invented  by  the  brothers 
Chappe.  It  appears  that  this  invention  is  due 
to  the  affection  entertained  by  tho  two  brothers 
for  each  other.  They  were  placed  as  students 
at  different  schools,  a mile  and  a half  apart. 
They  were  inconsolable  at  being  thus  separated, 
and,  bj’  means  of  pieces  of  wood  exposed  from 
tho  back  windows  of  each  school,  the  brothers 
Chappe  contrived  to  talk  to  each  other.  In 
their  first  system  of  telegraphing  they  arranged 
a code  of  signals  which  enabled  them  to  send 
192  different  messages,  this  being  done  by 
means  of  instruments  similar  to  the  one  I now 
have  on  the  table.  As  the  ingenious  brothers 
became  older,  the  invention  was  placed  before 
the  Government,  and  was  tried  just  before  the 
Revolution  in  1791.  The  people,  however, 
looked  npon  the  invention  as  only  another 
means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  aristocracy.  The  introduction  of 
the  invention  was  opposed;  the  people  destroyed 
tho  telegraph  stations,  and  the  inventors  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  A second  attempt 
shared  the  same  fate.  Again  the  various  tele- 
graph stations  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
brothers  Chappe,  however,  continued  their 
efforts,  and  in  1793  the  Government  adopted 
the  system.  Circumstances  were  favourable. 
The  telegraph,  having  been  adopted,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  communicate  to  Paris  the  news 
of  a great  French  victory;  and  now  the  brothers 
Chappe  were  considered  part  and  parcel  of  the 
glories  of  France.  This  message  was  trans- 
mitted from  the  frontier  to  Paris  ; — “ Conde  ia 
taken  from  the  enemy,”  to  which  tho  Directory 
replied : — “ The  army  of  the  North  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  country.”  These  mes- 
sages ran  like  an  electric  shock  throughout  the 
Convention  and  throughout  Paris.  The  once- 
abused  telegraph  was  now  the  pride  of  the  nation, 
and  its  inventors  were  worshipped  as  public 
benefactors.  The  system  invented  by  the 
brothers  Chappe  soon  became  universal  on  the 
Continent.  A line  was  carried  from  Paris  to 
Lille,  and  two  minutes  only  were  occupied  in 
transmitting  a word.  In  1802,  the  system  was 
adopted  in  Denmark.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
was  made  use  of  by  the  Government  of  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  and  Germany.  Mahomet  Ah' 
erected  stations  on  this  system  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo.  The  most  expensive  series  of  statiouB 
was  constructed  in  Russia  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  A line  of  towers  was  erected  from 
the  German  frontier,  through  Warsaw,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  This  line  embraced  220  stations,  at 
each  of  which  were  six  men,  so  that  1,320  men 
were  employed  on  this  route,  besides  those  wlio 
had  charge  of  the  general  administration.  The 
erection  of  these  towers  cost  the  Russian 
Empire  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  system 
was  only  finished  and  got  to  work  so  compara- 
tively recently  as  the  year  1858;  and,  after 
being  in  operation  but  a very  short  period,  it 
was  completely  superseded  by  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  towers  are  still  standing,  silent 
monuments  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  past. 
Scarcely  any  description  is  required  of  this 
Chappe  semaphore  telegraph.  The  method  of 
manipulating  the  arms  was  by  means  of  levers, 
similar  to  those  now  in  daily  use  on  our  own 
railways.  Occasionally  the  system  was  used  at 
night  by  placing  lanterns  on  the  ends  of  the 
vanes.  Men  wore  stationed  along  the  line  of 
communication  with  telescopes.  And  thus,  by 
means  of  known  changes,  various  codes  could 
be  worked  at  great  speed.  In  France,  along 
the  route  between  Toulon  and  Paris,  a distance 
of  475  miles,  there  were  120  stations  ; and  it  is 
said  that  so  complete  were  the  iostraments 
made  that  over  82,000  differert  signals  could 
be  sent.  The  Prussian  system  of  semaphore 
signals,  a model  of  which  we  have  on  the 
table,  was  introduced  in  the  year  1782.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  but  a modification  of  the 
French  system. 
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Englitih  Semaphores. — Forty  thousand  signals 
ould  bo  sent  by  this  means.  The  English 
lemayhore  shutters,  or  louvre  telegraphs,  were 
Invented  by  Lord  Murray,  in  1795.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  sis  shutters  working  on  pivots, 
iisty-four  distinct  signals  could  bo  sent  by  this 
ystem  from  London  to  Dover  in  ten  minutes. 
These  were  i^lacecl  along  the  coast,  leading  to 
tations  inland,  and  were  in  general  use  in  this 
ountry  up  to  the  invention  of  the  electric 
elegraph.  Slessages  could  only  bo  sent  in  the 
lay  time  by  this  system.  It  is  mentioned  that 
ifter  one  of  Wellington’s  victories  over  the 
i'reuch,  when  the  news  was  being  sent  to 
jondou,  the  sender  at  the  coast  end  began  the 
iignal  with  the  words  “ Wellington  defeated.” 
L dense  fog  prevented  the  rest  of  the  message 
)eing  seen,  and  the  result  was  great  cousterna- 
aon  in  Loudon  and  a panic  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  When  the  fog  cleared  up  the 
’ollowing  day  the  rest  of  the  message  was 
eceived,  and  the  message  then  read, — “ Well- 
ington defeated  the  French.”  I remember, 
jvhen  I was  a boy,  this  system  being  used 
l)etweeu  Holyhead  and  Liverpool  for  sending 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  mail.  On 
I, he  vessel  being  sighted  at  Holyhead,  the  news 
was  sent  forward  right  across  Anglesey  to 
Puffin  Island,  thence  to  the  Great  Orrae’s 
iiead,  thence  right  along  the  Welsh  coast  to 
Farkgate,  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee, 
^d  thence  to  Liverpool.  For  many  years  the 
telligence  sent  in  this  old-fashioned  way  from 
olyhead  to  Liverpool,  was  sent  from  Liverpool 
b Manchester  by  electric  telegi-aph.  Many  of 
Lhe  old  stations  on  the  line  of  route  between 
lolyhead  and  Liverpool  arc  still  in  existence, 

hough  their  occupation  has  gone 

t is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  lecture  this 
ivening,  nor  have  we  time,  to  consider  modern 
elegraphy.  For  the  present  I may  be  per- 
nitted  to  say  that,  according  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
’reece,  400  words  per  minute  can  now  be  tele- 
^aphed  along  one  wire,  as  result  of  the  recent 
mprovements  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  circuits 
n connexion  with  automatic  instruments.  When 
he  telegraph  service  was  taken  over  by  the 
iovernment  a few  years  ago,  126,000  messages 
^ere  sent  per  week.  Now,  the  weekly  number 
Ss  over  600,000.  In  Press  work  the  increase  is 
most  marked ; the  rate  in  this  period  having 
|:iscn  from  5,000  words  per  day  to  nearly 
1,000,000 ; that  is  to  say,  340,000,000  words  of 
Ipress  messages  having  been  delivered  during 
last  year.  England  has  not  a monopoly  of  this 
useful  agent.  All  pi’ominent  countries  exhibit 
borrospouding  growth.  The  Japanese  even 
liespatch  200,000  messages  a year.  The 
iselephone  is  another  wonderful  advance  in 
:elcgrai>hy.  To  enable  people  to  speak  in 
actual  words,  with  the  accent  and  exact  tone, 
to  their  friends  miles  away,  is  a splendid  scien- 
liific  triumph.  The  electric  telegraph  is  one  of 
che  great  mutually  dependent  blessings  of  these 
podern  days.  It  is  powerful  in  promoting  the 
uses  of  civil  life;  it  is  blessed  in  strengthening 
phe  arts  of  peace.  It  gives  giant-like  strength 
DO  man  in  fighting  his  ancient  enemies, — plague, 
oestileuce,  and  famine.  It  sings  psalms  to  the 
poor,  for  if  in  any  part  of  the  earth  the  crops 
lire  abundant,  the  glad  tidings  of  cheap  food 
'ire  proclaimed  before  the  autumn  sun  makes 
chem  ready  for  the  gatherers.  It  has  no  sun- 
rise or  sunset ; it  knows  no  night ; for  it  ever 
merrily  chirps,  like  Longfellow’s  birds, — 

' 'Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 

The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  DOME  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

! Sir, — I had  no  intention  when  I wrote  my 
last  letter  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  though 
i may  notice  another  point  or  two  by  the  way, 
L only  return  to  it  now  to  rebut  the  imputation 
)y  your  correspondent,  ” A Painter,”  of  having 
iwoposed  to  “ utilise  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  for 
.he  pictorial  presentment  of  the  vault  of 
aeaven,”  which  would  indeed  be,  what  he  terms 
t,  an  insult  to  common  sense,  though  some 
(uch  false  treatment  of  a roof  has  more  than 
snee  occurred  in  modern  practice.  But  if  he 
tvill  really  read  my  letter  in  the  Builder  of  the 
Ird  inst.,  he  will  perceive  that  such  a project 
jxists  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

’ What  I really  suggested  was  the  adoption  of 
■he  principle  on  which  nature  has  w’orked  in  her 
»reatmcut  of  the  greatest  of  all  domes  known 
o man,  the  glorious  firmament, — not  a literal 
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imitation  of  her  celestial  dome, — on  which  there 
are  no  circular  medallions  and  arabesques,  or 
prophets  and  apostles,  skirting  the  horizon,  as 
in  my  scheme  for  the  decoration  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s. 

In  reference  to  his  depreciation  of  the  hemi- 
sphere as  a form  of  dome,  which  ho  lightly 
esteems,  because  “circular  curves  were  never 
lines  of  beauty,”  lot  me  say : I believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  hemisphere  is  the  grandest 
of  all  domical  forms,  because  the  circle, — of 
which  the  sphere  is  the  corollary,- — is  the 
simplest  of  all  curves,  and  that  its  monotony  is 
essential  to  its  grandeur.  Domes  may  be 
spherical,  ellipsoidal,  hyperboloidal,  or  para- 
boloidal, and  many  other  shapes  ; but  tbo  most 
noble  and  majestic  is  the  spherical.  And  this 
must  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Romans  and  their  Greek  architects,  since  the 
numerous  remains  of  their  domes  are  nearly  all 
spherical.  It  may,  I think,  be  considered  the 
typical  dome-form : the  Italian  word  cupola 
signifies  an  hemispherical  roof  covering  a 
circular  building ; and  the  French  w'ord  dome, 
though  from  the  Latin  domtis, — a house, — has 
the  same  meaning.  It  has  probably  only  been 
departed  from  in  the  erection  of  modem  domes 
in  favom-  of  more  elevated  vortical  sections, 
through  sympathy  with  the  aspiring  spirit  of 
the  Gothic  ; as  in  the  domes  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul’s, 
which  two  latter  are,  as  much  as  the  first, 
Gothic  domes.  Michelangelo  and  Wren, 
though  they  may  have  despised  the  Mediceval 
piles  around  them,  could  not  escape  their 
influence. 

It  is  not  in  the  vertical  section  of  a dome  that 
; the  lines  of  living  movement  and  growth  are 
best  displayed.  They  must  come  in  the  forms 
introduced  by  the  painter  or  sculptor  on  the 
dome’s  surface.  And  though  parabolic  and 
hyperbolic  curves  were  introduced  by  the  Greeks 
into  the  entasis  and  mouldings  of  their  columns, 
there  is  nothing  to  induce  the  belief  that  they 
would  have  figured  in  tho  contour  of  their 
domes,  had  they  built  domes ; and  they  were 
only  prevented  building  domes,  I conceive,  by 
the  loss  of  their  national  independence.  The 
spherical  dome  would  have  perfectly  harmonised 
with  their  Corinthian  order. 

But  what  curves  in  the  concave  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  could  be  duly  appreciated  under 
the  treatment  it  has  received,  and  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  arches 
which  disguise  its  surface,  and  render  it  visually, 
and  virtually,  no  dome  at  all,  but  a sham  eirculnr 
arcade  ? 

If  Wren  approved  of  this,  which  I much 
doubt,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
ever  a great  architect  made  ; and  “A  Painter’s” 
expression  of  the  qpinion  that  Thornhill’s  design 
is  the  best  that  could  possibly  bo  devised  for  the 
decoration  of  tho  dome,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
use  language  which  he  has  too  hastily  used,  an 
insult  to  common  sense. 

A word  on  the  Pantheon  dome  cited  by  your 
correspondent.  I always  thought  that  the 
object  of  the  circular  aperture  or  eye  therein 
was  simply  to  admit  light ; never  that  it  had 
auy  relation  to  want  of  respect,  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  for  unbroken  hemisphericity,  which 
is  certainly  an  original  idea.  If  the  Romans 
felt  a contempt  for  hemisphericity,  broken  or 
nnbroken,  why  did  they  cover  the  magnificent 
Pantheon  and  so  many  of  their  circular  temples 
with  spherical  domes  ? 

Samuel  Huggins. 


PARTIAL  RESTORATION 
OF  AN  ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
were  eleven  places  of  worship  in  the  town  of 
Peebles.  Of  all  these  ancient  fabrics  the  ruins 
of  two  only  remain.  The  most  ancient  ruin  is 
that  of  tho  church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Jocelin,  of  Glasgow,  in 
1193,  and  built  out  of  materials,  it  is  su])posed, 
of  a more  ancient  ecclesiastical  fabric  which 
occupied  the  same  site.  It  was  disused  as  a 
place  of  worship  and  stripped  of  its  relics  and 
revennes  at  the  Reformation,  and  suffered 
further  degradation  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
Of  the  whole  edifice,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  shapeless  remnants  of  walls,  the  square 
western  tower  alone  remains.  “ The  church  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  by  England  twelve  years 
since  or  thereby,”  write  the  bailies  of  the  town 
in  a letter  to  tho  Lords  of  Secret  Council  in 
1560,  in  which  they  request  that  “ the  same  may 
in  no  wise  be  built  at  present  without  long 
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process  and  great  expenses,  and  that  they  may 
have  the  temporary  use  of  another  church  as 
tbo  parish  church.”  The  reply  of  the  lords  is, 
“ Let  it  bo  done  as  prayed.”  Some  movements 
had  been  made  towards  rebuilding  five  years 
previously,  for  the  Bm-gb  Records  of  1555  state 
that  “ Charles  Geddes  desires  the  provost, 
bailies,  Ac.,  to  uphold,  repair,  and  build  the 
Geddes  aisle,”  and  a few  months  later,  ‘‘Tho 
Inquest,”- — a board  of  inspectors  chosen  by  the 
head  court  of  the  burgh, — “ordains  the  bailies 
and  neighbours  to  pass  to  tho  church  and  sight 
tho  same  with  witty  (!)  men  to  see  how  it  may 
bo  built,  and  thereafter  to  conduce  a work- 
man to  see  the  same.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  rebuilding  was  carried  out. 
In  1560  came  the  Reformation.  In  Februaiy, 
1561,  the  municipal  authorities  ordain  “ that 
the  goods  and  property  presently  within  the 
High  Church  (St.  Andrew’s)  and  the  church 
walls  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff  officer  and 
officiaries  of  the  burgh”  ; and  in  a month  later, 
“ the  inquest  ordains  the  vestments  to  be 
‘ ropit  ’ [sold  by  public  auction],  and  the  money 
gotten  for  them  to  be  distributed  to  poor  house- 
holders.” Of  the  “goods  and  gear”  of  tho 
arehdoau  of  the  church  (1560),  the  records  con- 
tain an  inventory.  Among  the  few  items  arc, 
“two  beds  wanting  the  sides  next  tho  wall, 
together  with  one  board  at  the  foot  and  head 
of  tho  beds,”  “ one  press  for  earthenware,” 
“ one  pot,”  “ two  sand  - bags  and  an  iron 
chimney.”  In  1562  tho  bells  are  taken  away 
from  the  tower  or  steeple,  and  the  timber  of  tho 
steeple  is  made  into  seats  for  the  newly-adopted 
parish  church.  Still  further  degradation  fol- 
lows. In  1G09  tho  Town  Council  “ ordains  that 
if  it  be  possible  a dovecot  be  built  upon  the 
High  Church  Steeple,”  and  in  later  times  the 
first  story  of  the  tower  was  used  as  a watch- 
house  by  tho  worthy  burghers  whoso  duty  it 
was,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  “ to  guard 
the  dead  in  the  churchyard  from  the  resur- 
rectionists.” 

This  tower  is  to  be  restored  at  tho  sole 
charge  of  Dr.  William  Chambers,  who  has 
entrusted  the  work  to  Mr.  W.  Hay,  architect, 
Edinburgh.  Its  height  in  its  dilapidated  state 
is  45  ft.,  its  walls  are  3J  ft.  thick,  and  it  is,  and 
has  been,  for  centuries  roofless.  It  is  to  be 
covered  with  a high  roof  of  stone  slabs,  with 
crow-stepped  gables.  The  slits  in  the  tower, 
which  serve  for  windows,  are  to  be  filled  in  with 
plate-glass,  wooden  floors  are  to  be  substituted 
for  stone-vaulting,  and  a new  approach  to  the 
door  will  take  the  place  of  a rickety  wooden 
staircase.  The  spot  is  very  dear  to  Dr.  Cham- 
bers, for  in  the  churchyard  an  ancient  table- 
stone  marks  the  burying-place  of  the  Chambers 
family  for  several  hundred  years.  Near  to  this 
is  a stone  inscribed, — 

“ A silent,  scatter'd  flock,  about  they  lie. 

Ereo  from  all  toil,  care,  grief,  fear,  and  envy.” 

And  this  is  the  summing  up  of  the  story  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  with  its  eleven  altars, 
before  which  royalty  had  knelt,  and  masses  had 
been  said  and  sung  for  a long  line  of  Scottish 
kings.  


THE  USE  OF  SAND  AS  A FILLING-IN 
SUBSTANCE. 


Attention  has  recently  been  given  in  Ger- 
many to  the  hygienic  dangers  arising  from 
certain  substances  being  used  for  the  filling  in 
underneath  flooring.  Herr  Liebleiu,  of  Frank- 
fiirt,  has  called  attention  to  tho  fact  that  dry 
sand  forma  a most  suitablo  filling  substance 
from  all  noints  of  view.  He  remarks  that  the 
greater  weight  of  this  substance  than  that  of 
others  in  common  use  does  not  form  any  real 
obstacle  to  its  introduction,  inasmuch  as  beams 
of  solid  construction  are  quite  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  weight,  and  none  others  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  used.  In  Frank- 
furt, it  would  seem  that  the  use  of  sand  as  a 
filling  material  has  been  general  for  many 
years.* 

In  writing  on  the  subject  to  tho  Deutsche 
Bauzeiiung,  Herr  Liebleiu  also  refers  to  the 
question  of  flooring-boards  being  placed  suffi- 
ciently closely  together  for  the  penetratuu  of 
moisture  to  be  effectually  prevented.  He 
specially  advocates  the  use  of  pitch-pme  for 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
resinous  properties,  and  records  tho  fact  that 
his  application  of  that  wood  to  the  purpose  in- 
dicated has  proved  successful  in  many  instances, 


aaad  and  smaU  sheUs  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
England  One  objection  to  this  material  is  the 
■-  -Mch  it  may  all  run  away.— Ed. 
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while  its  cost  is,  he  maintains,  but  little  in 
excess  of  that  of  other  kinds  of  flooring. 

Another  German  technical  paper  has  called 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  using  deal 
flooring-sleepers  impregnated  with  creosote  in 
place  of  oak  ones.  Durability  and  freedom  from 
rot  are  ascribed  to  this  kind  of  sleepers.  It  is 
said  they  do  not  spread  any  smell  of  creosote  in 
the  rooms  in  connexion  with  which  they  are 
used.  They  are  spoken  of  a.s  being  specially 
applicable  to  the  lower  parts  of  houses  built  in 
damp  situations,  or  in  which  damp  has  mani- 
fested itself. 


THE  LONGEST  AND  HIGHEST  BRIDGES 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  longest  viaduct  built  of  stone  in  the 
world  is  that  which  connects  Venice  with  the 
mainland.  Its  length  is  3,598  metres,  or  about 
two  miles  and  a quarter.  The  longest  iron 
bridges  in  the  world  are  the  following : — 
Parkersburg  Bridge,  2,14^  metres,  or  one  mile 
and  a third;  St.  Louis  Bridge  over  the  Mis- 
souri, 1,993  metres,  or  about  a mile  and  c 
quarter ; the  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Louisville; 
1,015  m&tres,  or  about  a mile;  East  River 
Bridge,  New  York ; Delaware  Bridge,  Phila- 
delphia, aud  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal, 
all  these  about  fifteen  hundred  metres;  the 
Volga  Bridge  at  Sysran,  1,485  metres  ; and  the 
Moerdyk  Bridge  in  Holland,  1,479  mMres;  the 
five  latter  all  being  rather  under  a mile.  The 
loftiest  bridge  is  in  France.  It  is  the  Garabit 
iron  bridge,  in  the  department  of  Cantal,  but 
will  not  be  ready  for  opening  till  next  year. 
It  stands  at  such  a height  that  the  Venddmo 
Column  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  could  stand  under  it,  its  height  above  the 
valley  being  124  mMres,  or  400  ft.  This  is 
72  ft.  higher  than  the  Kinzu  Viaduct  in 
America. 


to  request  the  Government  to  cause  the  design 
to  be  remodelled.  The  question  whether  a 
public  competition  is  to  be  invited,  or  whether 
two  or  three  eminent  architects  are  to  be 
requested  to  compete,  or  whether  the  change  is 
to  be  made  by  HerrEggert  alone,  is  left  for  the 
Government  to  decide.  This  decision  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  caused  no  little  disap- 
pointment, as  the  realisation  of  the  scheme  is 
prevented  for  another  year  at  least. 


THE  PROJECTED  IMPERIAL  PALACE  AT 
STRASBURG. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  particulars  of 
the  projected  palace  for  the  German  Emperor 
at  Strasbiu’g,  and  since  that  time  the  geuornl 
question  has  come  before  the  German  Imperial 
Parliament.  On  the  proposal  in  the  budget  to 
grant  the  first  instalment  of  553,200  marks 
(27,CG0L)  for  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
a lively  debate  arose.  There  was  a strou" 
opposition  to  some  portions  of  the  design  of 
the  architect,  Herr  H.  Eggert.  That  gentleman 
is  an  oflicial  iu  the  Berlin  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  and  had  been  selected  by  the  Minister 
to  furnish  the  design  for  the  Palace,  as  the 
Government  deemed  it  e.xpedient  not  to  invoke 
a public  competition.  Herr  Eggert’a  buildino-, 
for  which  ho  bad  furnished  only  a sketch,  ami 
not  complete  and  perfect  drawings,  is  one  of 
three  stories,  forming  an  oblong  of  G8  metres  in 
length  by  48  mfetres  in  depth.  In  the  centre  of 
the  fa9ade,  between  two  courts,  is  the  entrance, 
approached  by  a noble  flight  of  steps  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  colonnades.  The  stops  led 
up  to  tho  principal  floor,  on  which  were  the 
dwelling  ajiartments  and  reception-rooms  of 
their  Majesties.  On  tho  upper  floor  were 
apartments  for  the  Imperial  retinue  and 
servants,  while  on  the  ground-floor  was  the 
kitchen  and  the  offices  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
Court.  All  tho  floors  were  to  be  fireproof. 
The  fagade,  which  was  to  be  built  of  the  grey 
Vosges  sandstone,  is  in  a rather  heavy  Renais- 
sance style.  The  site  was  the  west  side  of  the 
Emperor’s  Square  in  the  axis  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity buildings.  Of  the  frontage  towards  this 
square  the  cliiufmotive  is  an  open  portico  or  colon- 
nade crowned  with  a pediment,  and  in  front,  over 
the  covered  drive  to  the  chief  entrance,  stands  a 
deep  balcony.  Over  the  reception-hall,  on  which 
the  loggia  opens,  rises  an  ornamental  cupola 
adorned  with  the  imperial  crown.  Rich  groups 
of  figures,  along  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
obelisk-like  crowns  on  the  corners  of  tho  side 
risahtes,  were  further  to  adorn  the  exterior  of 
the  editice._  It  was  specially  against  this  fagade 
that  tho  liveliest  opposition  was  manifested. 
The  Budget  Committee  had  objected  to  it,  but 
upon  the  Government  explaining  that  Herr 
Eggert’s  design  was  only  a sketch  capable  of 
modification,  that  Committee  had  withdrawn  its 
opposition  on  tho  understanding  that  the  archi- 
tect  would  in  his  matured  designs,  attend  to  the 
objections  raised.  However,  in  the  full  House, : 
tho  opposition  gathered  such  strength  that  after 
two  lengthy  debates  it  was  ultimately  resolved 


ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  tho  16th  iust.,  applications  were  re- 
ceived from  candidates  for  tho  district  surveyor- 
ships  of  Hatcham  and  Rotherhithe,  being  the 
two  districts  into  which  the  district  held  by  the 
late  Mr.  Snooke  has  been  divided  by  the  Board. 
There  were  thirty-one  candidates  (including  Mr. 
Bridgman,  whose  name  was  not  pnt  to  the  meet- 
ing because  it  was  stated  that  his  letter  of 
ajjplication  for  one  of  the  appointments  bad  not 
been  received).  Of  the  remaining  thirty  can- 
didates, the  names  of  two  (Messrs.  F.  C.  Notley 
and  F.  Stone)  were  struck  off  on  account  of 
their  absence. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  candidates  whose 
names  were  retained,  -with  the  number  of  votes 
recorded  for  them  in  tho  preliminary  voting  for 
each  appointment,  viz. : — 

Ago.*  Hatcham.  Rofliorliithe. 


Name. 

Ashbriilge,  A. __  

Brooks,  C.  W 39  16 

Che:=ton,  H 33  7 

EJmeston,  J.  S 38  13 

Elkington,  G.,iuti..,  31  27 

Ferguson,  J.  M. 37  6 

Greliier,  W 35  9 

Haiiiiltou,  J 38  10 

Hunter,  P 31  20 

Inskipp,  G 35  2 

Jackson,  Q 31  6 

Karslake,  L 3S  8 

Leidi,  G.  A 37  6 

Lees,  W.  H 30  21 

Mi-Lachlan.  H 31  25 

Marslaml,  E 29  18 

Mundy,  T.  E 38  6 

Renton,  0 35  0 

Scrynigour,  W.  H.,..  39  19 

SBallpiece,  W 40  . 7 

Spiers,  W.  L 34  7 

Stenning,  A.  R 37  31 

StCTeiis,  W.  H 40  3 

Stock,  H.W 31  21 

Street,  E 31  26 

Tanner,  A.  W 39  30 

Taylor.  A.  T 32  6 

Todd,  F 48  11 


The  subsequent  voting  i 
Ilatcha 


•as  as  follows  : — 


19 

27 


19 

29 


17 


Ashbridge.., 

Elkington 

Hunter 

Stenning 

Street 

Tanner  

^ Mr.  Tanner  was  therefore  the  successful  can- 
didate for  this  appointment. 

Rotherhithe. 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

Ashbndge 22 

Elkington 18 

Hunter 26 

Mnrsland  17* 

Slenning  31 

Street 17+ 

Mr.  Stenning  was  thus  the  successful  can- 
didate for  this  appointment. 


Architectural  Association. — At  the  ordi- 
nary fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  on 
the  IGth  inst.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  president,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  Bamber,  L.  Dennis 
W.  S.  King,  G.  McCombie,  W.  T.  Gibbings, 
G.  T.  Holhcar,  and  G.  Corderoy.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Thos.  Verity  for  per- 
mitting the  members  to  visit  the  Pandora 
Theatre,  Leicester-square,  described  by  us  a 
short  time  ago.  Mr.  Walter  Emden  then  read 
a paper  “On  Theatres,”  which  we  print  on 
preceding  pages.  A brief  discussion  ensued,  the 
speakers  being  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Trubshawe 
Mr  Mas  Clark,  Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Berry,  Mr.  Cole! 
and  Mr.  Mountford,  aud  a vote  of  thanks  having 
been  accorded  to  Mr.  Emden,  that  gentleman 
briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  terminated 


t Elected  for  Hatcham. 

.hSri!jJppS'"'-  ™. 


THE  ELEPHANT  AND  CASTLE 
THEATRE  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

PROPOSED  STBCCTUBAD  ALTERATIONS. 

The  alterations  andworksonwhich  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  insisting  at  tho 
Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre  are  somewhat 
extensive.  The  alterations  are  eleven  in  num- 
ber, amounting  in  a large  degree  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  theatre.  They  include  the 
construction  of  a new  floor  of  fire-resisting 
materials  in  the  box  saloon  ; the  erection  of  a 
brick  wall,  14  in.  thick,  to  separate  the  arches 
of  tho  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
from  the  theatre  premises  ; the  construction  of 
fire-resisting  roofs  over  the  pit  saloon,  and  so 
much  of  the  theatre  premises  as  extend  under 
the  platform  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Station 
of  the  railway  company ; the  stage  entrance 
and  the  passage-way  leading  to  it  to  be  made 
4 ft.  6 in.  wide;  and  a staircase  of  teak, 

3 ft.  G in.  wide,  to  be  provided  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  stage,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
stairs ; the  staircases  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  gallery  at  the  north-east  and  north-west 
angles  to  be  removed,  and  new  staircases, 

4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  consisting  of  fire-resisting 
materials,  to  be  substituted ; brick  parapet 
walls  to  be  built  to  tho  external  walls  of  the 
theatre,  carried  up  3 ft.  above  the  oaves ; strong 
handrails  to  be  fixed  to  both  sides  of  ail  stair- 
cases, landings,  and  flights  of  steps,  where  not 
provided  ; a gangway,  3 ft.  wide,  to  be  formed 
down  the  centre  of  the  pit;  three  gangways, 
each  not  less  than  3 ft.  wide,  and  having  easy 
steps,  to  be  formed  in  tho  gallery,  one  at  each 
side,  and  one  in  the  centre;  also  that  the  con- 
crete steps  of  the  gallery  staircase,  and  the 
concrete  flooring,  be  reinstated ; and  that  all 
doors  bo  made  to  open  outwards. 


REBUILDING  OF  GATTI’S  MUSIC-HALL, 
WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE-ROAD. 

During  the  last  few  months  Gatti’s  Mnsie- 
hali,  or  Theatre  of  Varieties,  as  it  is  now  called, 
has  been  in  course  of  reconstruction,  and,  having 
just  been  completed,  is  now  open.  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  tho  powers  which  tho 
Board  now  possess  as  to  the  con.struction  of 
public  places  of  entertainment,  Messrs.  Gatti 
had  to  purchase  the  premises  adjoining  their 
establishment.  These  they  acquired  at  a cost 
of  more  than  3,000i.,  by  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  erect  a greatly  enlarged  building 
with  considerably  extended  facilities  for  ingress 
and  egress.  The  new  building  forms  a pro- 
minent feature  in  Westminster  Bridge-road,  ta 
which  it  has  a frontage  of  45  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high.  The  lower  or  ground 
portion  of  the  frontage  is  in  red  Shawk  ston& 
from  the  Newcastle  quarries,  and  consists  of 
the  main  central  entrance  to  the  body  of  the 
ball,  and  two  entrances  to  tho  gallery,  one  at 
the  cast  and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of  tho 
frontage.  This  portion  of  the  frontage  is  orna- 
mented with  Dalbeattie  granite  pilasters, 
having  carved  capitals.  The  main  entrance  is 
surmounted  by  a massive  central  arched  jjedi- 
ment,  above  which  is  a niche  in  which  au  alle- 
gorical figure  representative  of  Music  is  in- 
tended to  bo  placed.  The  galleiy  entrances 
are  likewise  surmounted  by  pediments.  The 
elevation  of  the  three  upper  floors  is  in  Portland 
cement,  relieved  and  ornamented  by  pilasters 
with  capitals,  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. Tho  structure  is  finally  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade  and  a central  block  arch.  As  a 
farther  relief  to  the  materials  of  tho  frontage 
panels  in  iron-work  arc  carried  across  the 
frontage  above  the  first  floor,  and  similar  panels 
in  red  terra-cotta  above  the  second  floors. 

The  vestibule,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which 
are  richly  decorated,  leads  into  a spacious 
corridor,  the  full  width  of  the  building,  the  floor' 
of  which  is  laid  iu  mosaics  of  varied  patterns. 
The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  tho  corridor  has 
a dado,  composed  of  ornamental  polished  tiles, 
surmounted  by  a moulding  iu  Rouge  Royal 
marble.  The  floor  of  the  promenade  in  th© 
body  of  the  ball,  under  the  gallery,  is  also  laid 
iu  mosaics.  The  auditorium  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed  and  much  enlarged.  The  front 
of  the  gallery  is  decorated  in  white  and  gold, 
numerous  musical  figures  being  introduced. 
The  ceiling  is  in  panels,  formed  of  ribs  springing 
from  pilasters  on  the  walls.  The  ceiling  deco- 
rations are  in  varied  colours  on  a buff  ground. 
The  stone  staircases  to  the  gallery  are  fireproof. 
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whilst  the  staircase  walls  are  faced  with 
Minton’s  glazed  tiles.  Within  the  building 
there  are  three  hydrants  in  connexion  with  the 
main  street  water-service  which  can  immediately 
be  brought  into  use  in  case  of  tire.  In  addition 
to  the  two  distinct  and  separate  entrances  to 
the  gallery,  there  are  likewise  three  entrances 
to  the  body  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Bolton,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Gaisford  is  the  general 
contractor.  Messrs.  Dike  & Bruton,  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace-road  (agents  for  the  Shawk 
Stone  Paving  Comiiany),  have  executed  the 
stonework  3 and  the  tile  work  and  mural  deco- 
rations have  been  cai*ried  out  by  Mr.  Diespeckcr, 
of  Holborn-viaduct.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  the  premises 
ah’eady  referred  to,  is  upwards  of  7,0001. 


ARCHITECTUllAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  FORE  STREET. 

Fore-street,  in  the  City,  is  at  present  a busy 
centre  of  activity  in  connexion  with  the  build- 
ing trade.  Something  like  one-third  of  the 
south  side  of  that  thoroughfare  is  in  course  of 
construction.  A few  months  ago  a number  of 
building  sites  m Fore-street,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Blackden  Estate,  were  let  on  building 
leases,  for  terms  of  eighty  years,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  letting  being  that  the  lessee  of 
each  lot  was  to  expend  a certain  amount  named 
in  new  buildings  on  the  site  leased.  The  total 
amount  of  ground- rents  realised  for  the  property 
was  about  3,4001.  per  annum,  and  the  conditions 
stipulated  that  a sum  of  not  loss  than  about 
40,0001.  was  to  bo  expended  in  new'buildinga, 
audit  is  on  these  eovei’al  sites  that  the  bufidings 
in  progi'ess  are  to  a large  extent  being  erected. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  street,  immediately 
adjoining  the  block  called  Cripplegate-buildings, 
recently  erected,  two  extensive  blocks  of  new 
warehouse  premises  are  in  course  of  erection, 
having  a frontage  of  140  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
fine  architectural  elevation,  the  materials  of  the 
frontage  being  pressed  rod  brick  and  Dumfries 
Btoue.  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son,  of  Blomfield- 
sti’cet,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Brass,  of 
Old-street,  and  Mr.  Morter,  of  Stratford, 
are  the  contractors.  At  the  corner  of  New 
Basiughall-street  another  new  block,  in  Portland 
stone,  and  four  stories  in  height,  has  just  been 
completed,  and  immediately  adjoining  them 
eastward,  a similar  block  is  now  in  progress.  A 
short  distance  still  further  eastward,  another 
new  building  is  fast  advancing  towards  comple- 
tion. The  ground-tioor  portion  of  this  structure 
is  in  Mansfield  stone,  the  first  and  second  floors 
being  carried  up  with  continuous  four-light 
bay  windows,  ornamented  with  Mansfield  stone 
shafts  and  piers.  Above  a cornice,  also  in  stone, 
there  is  a third  floor  faced  with  red  brick,  and 
elaborately  carved  and  fluted  stone  work.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Dannage  and  Messrs.  Harvey  & Prothoroe 
are  joint  architects  of  this  building.  Continuing 
eastward  another  block  of  about  40  ft.  in  length, 
and  60  ft.  in  height,  is  nearly  completed.  The 
ground  and  first  floors  are  in  Portland  stone, 
with  massive  piers.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  in  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  Each  floor  lias  spacious  three- ; 
light  windows  of  10  ft.  in  width.  The  elevation 
is  surmounted  by  three  arched  domes.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  of  Wharf -road,  City-road,  is  the  con- 
tractor. A few  yards  west  of  Moorgate-street 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of 
a block  of  shops  and  offices,  the  building  extend- 
ing in  depth  to  London-wall,  the  ground-floor 
portion  of  which  is  to  consist  of  warehouses,  and 
the  upper  stories  of  offices.  Messrs.  Curtis  & 
Sons  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Morter,  of 
Stratford,  the  contractor. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Naples  has 
offered  a prize  of  500  lire  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  origin,  development,  and  suitability  of 
Gothic  arcliitecture  in  Italy,  and  the  different 
forms  it  has  assumed  in  different  provinces  of 
that  kingdom.  The  last  day  for  the  receipt  of 
the  essays  will  be  March  30th,  1884.  The 
competition  is  without  restriction  as  to  the 
nationality  of  competitors,  but  the  essays  must 
be  either  in  the  Italian,  French,  or  Latin  lan- 
guage. Treatises  already  published  on  the 
subject  are  not  admissible.  The  competitors 
must  enclose  their  names  in  a sealed  envelope, 
distinguished  by  a motto,  which  is  to  be  also 
prefixed  to  the  essay. 


THE  BUILDER. 


KOPE  TRACTION  ON  TRAMWAYS. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  14th  of  March,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street, — Mr.  H.  Bramallin 
the  chair, — when  a paper  entitled  “ Wiro-Rope 
Traction  on  Tramways  as  practised  in  American 
Cities”  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Findlay,  M.A. 
The  author  pointed  out  the  reasons  why 
stationary  engine  systems  had  universally  been 
disregarded  for  general  railway  purposes  in 
favour  of  locomotives,  and  described  the  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  the  stationary  system 
could  successfully  compete,  the  advantage  in 
economy  which  resulted  when  the  stationary 
system  could  bo  adopted,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  adoption,  and  how  these  difficulties 
had  been  met, — first  in  San  Francisco,  and  then 
in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The  grip  used  on 
the  Clay-street  Hill-road,  the  first  of  the  kind 
constructed  (in  1873)  was  described,  and  a 
model  of  it  exhibited.  The  author  then  went 
on  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  latest  and 
more  extensive  application  of  the  system  to  the 
tramway  lines  of  the  Chicago  City  Roads  Com- 
pany, which,  when  the  whole  system  is  com- 
plete, will  embrace  nearly  fifty  miles  of  tram- 
way all  actuated  from  one  engine-botise  by  ten 
long  endless  cables.  Various  plans  of  the  works 
were  shown,  and  the  result  of  the  exiierience 
of  the  system  so  far, — twenty  miles  of  cable 
being  now  at  work, — were  described  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  surpassing  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters.  Burning  630  lb.  of  coal 
per  hoar,  they  were  doing  work  which  would 
require  600  horses  to  bo  kept.  The  engine  indi- 
cated 115-h.p.  when  moving  the  cables  of  ono 
street,  four  miles  and  a half  in  length,  at  the 
busiest  part  of  the  day, — there  being  forty- 
throe  trains  of  two  cars  each  on  the  cables,  and 
1,900  passengers  (estimated)  on  board.  The 
line  constructed  by  the  Union  Passenger  Road 
Company  in  Philadelphia  was  described,  and 
also  the  grip  used  on  the  rope  tramway  or  rail- 
way over  the  East  River  Bridge  from  New 
York  to  Brooklyn.  Plans  wore  also  shown  of 
tho  Uighgate-hill  tramway,  now  being  formed  in 
London  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jas.  Cleminson, 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINE-HOUSE 
ON  THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

The  agitation  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
ventilators  which  tho  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company  are  at  present  erecting  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  imparts  some  in- 
terest to  the  engine-house,  which  the  Jabloch- 
koff  Electric  Light  Company  have  just  erected 
in  tho  Embankment  Gardens,  near  tho  Charing- 
cross  Station  of  the  District  Company.  The 
building  is  understood  to  have  been  erected  by 
permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
for  the  use  of  the  Jablochkoff  Company,  who 
have  for  some  time  past  supplied  the  electric 
light  on  the  Embankment.  The  structure  itself 
has  now  been  covered  in  and  externally  com- 
pleted for  some  weeks  past,  but  those  persons 
passing  along  the  Embankment  -svill  have  noticed 
that  the  works  are  now  suspended,  and  there 
appears  no  present  intention  of  getting  in  the 
necessary  machinery,  and  completing  the  struc- 
ture for  its  intended  purpose.  Tho  stoppage  of 
the  works  is  said  to  be  owing  to  an  objection 
which  has  been  taken  to  such  a building  ever 
having  been  allowed  to  be  erected  within  the 
Embankment  Gardens,  and  that  with  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke  and  steam  from  the  engine-house 
chimney  it  would  be  almost  as  great  a nuisance 
as  the  ventilators,  and  equally  injurious  to  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  gardens.  It  is  said 
to  bo  not  unlikely  that  the  building  may  never 
become  an  engine-house  at  all,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  ultimately  be  removed.  It 
is  urged  that  the  Jablochkoff  Company  might 
easily  find  a site  for  their  motive  power  without 
turning  the  Embankment  Gardens  into  a 
machine-shop. 


AN  IRON  THEATRE. 

According  to  the  National  Zeitung  of  Berlin, 
a local  theatrical  manager,  who  is  obliged  to 
leave  his  own  theatre  next  autumn  to  make 
room  for  a new  tenant,  proposes,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  possible  interference  from  official 
inspectors,  to  construct  a theatre  entirely  of 
iron.*  A circus  proprietor  is  said.to  have  come 

to  a similar  determination. 

* Much  would  6till  depend  on  the  planning. 
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VISIT  OF  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 
OF  KING’S  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  TO  THE 
WEST  HAM  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

Professor  Robinson,  M.Inst.O.E.,  andseveral 
senior  engineering  students,  paid  a visit,  by  tho 
courtesy  of  the  West  Ham  Local  Board,  to  the 
sewage  works  and  pumping-station  of  the  West 
Ham  district  at  Bow  Creek  on  Saturday  last. 
They  were  met  by  Mr.  Lewis  Angoll,M.Inst.C.E. 
(Associate  and  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  College),  and 
engineer  of  tho  West  Ham  district.  Mr.  Angell 
explained  the  works,  which  were  originally  de- 
signed in  1857  bj;  Mr.  Rawlinson,  now  the  chief 
engineering  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  at  a cost  of  about  90,000?.,  when  the 
population  was  about  30,000,  since  which  time 
more  than  100,000  had  been  added  to  the  popu- 
lation (now  about  140,000).  Since  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son’s  time  the  drainage  system  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  necessity  for  sewage 
purification  imposed.  Tho  party  were  con- 
ducted round  tho  works  and  the  system  of 
pumps,  tanks,  and  purification  explained,  after 
which  Mr.  Bowes  Scott,  in  the  absence  of 
Major-General  Scott,  C.B.,  explained  his  system 
of  sludge  treatment  then  in  progress  by  the 
addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  tho  firm  of  S.  H.  Johnson  & Co., 
Stratford,  explained  the  action  of  a new  filter- 
press  for  solidifying  tho  sewage  sludge.  Major 
Flower,  tho  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy, and  Mr.  Bryan,  Engineer  of  tho  Bast 
Loudon  Waterworks,  were  also  present. 


BERLIN  HYGIENIC  EXHIBITION. 

According  to  details  recently  published  in 
the  German  newspapers,  tho  applications  for 
space  at  the  above  exhibition  would  seem  to 
have  exceeded  the  room  at  tho  disposal  of  its 
promoters,  so  that  a selection  has  had  in  some 
instances  to  bo  made  of  tho  moat  interesting 
objects  proposed  to  bo  sent  in.  In  some  cases 
the  programme,  as  drawn  up  for  last  year,  has 
been  extended  in  its  scope,  the  new  features 
including  tho  laboratory  of  the  Imperial  Sani- 
tary Administration,  several  mining  exhibits, 
and  finally  a complete  dwelling-boiiae,  with  all 
needful  domestic  and  furnishing  aiipliances. 
Several  bakehouses  will  also  be  shown  in 
operation. 

The  largo  pictorial  tableaux  of  Professor 
Prellcr  will  form  suitablo  adjuncts  to  the  dis- 
play. They  represent  the  charitable  deeds  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  thanksgiving  of  a family 
restored  to  health,  the  members  of  which  are 
kneeling  before  the  altar  of  u$3sculapins.  Tho 
surroundings  of  these  main  objects  are  said  to 
be  appropriate  and  effective. 

Amongst  tho  events  which  will  be  associated 
with  the  progress  of  tho  exhibition  will  bo 
course  of  popular  scientific  lectures  to  be 
delivered  in  a special  building,  by  leading  Ger- 
man authorities,  on  tho  respective  subjects  to 
bo  treated.  A competition  is  to  take  place  of 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a fireproof  theatre. 
These  have  to  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  June, 
and  will  be  on  view  after  that  date  at  the 
exhibition. 


THE  MARBLE  OP  ATTICA. 

The  German  Academy  of  Sciences  has  sent 
to  Greece  the  two  eminent  geologists,  Px'ofessor 
Lepsius,  of  Darmstadt,  and  Professor  Bucking, 
of  Kiel,  to  make  a thorough  investigation  of 
the  geology  and  petrography  of  Attica.  The 
principal  object  of  tho  expedition  is  to  throw 
light  on  the  marble  strata  of  that  portion  of 
Greece.  The  learned  gentlemen  have  already 
an-ived  in  Athens,  and  are  commencing  their 
labours. 


Leeds. — Three  north-aisle  windows  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Armley,  have  just 
been  filled  with  painted  glass,  at  the  cost  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  of  Armley,  by  way  of  family 
memox’ials.  The  aisle  windows  of  the  church 
have  been  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Scrip- 
tm-al  antetypes.  The  selected  subjects  in  the 
present  case  are  Moses  lifting  xip  tho  Brazen 
Sei*pent  in  the  Wilderness  5 David  decapitating 
Goliath  with  the  fallen  giant’s  own  sword  ; aiid 
Elijah  carried  up  to  Heaven  by  fiery  horses  in 
the  chariot  of  fix-e.  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of 
Leeds,  are  the  artists.  The  style  of  treatmei^ 
is  Early  English,  in  accordance  with  the  church 
architecture. 
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THE  BUILDES. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Qosport  ToH’H'hall  and  Parochial  Offices. — 
A competition  among  architects  has  recently 
taken  place  for  a memorial  hall  and  offices  for 
Local  Board,  Guardians,  and  Overseers  for  the 
parish  of  Alverstoke.  The  professional  referee  em- 
ployed was  Mr.  Benjamin  Tabberer,  F.ll.I.B.A., 
of  10,  Coleman-strcet,  London.  The  number  of 
competitors  was  limited  to  seven,  and  the 
designs  they  sent  in  were  placed  in  the  following 
order  of  merit,  awards  being  made  to  the  first 
four  successful  competitors,  viz. : — 1st  pre- 
mium : The  commission  to  supervise  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  at  a remuneration  of  5 
per  cent,  upon  the  money  expended, — Messrs. 
Davis  & Emanuel,  London;  2nd:  501., — Mr. 
W.  Yeardye,  Gosport;  3rd:  30/.,— Mr.  A.  II. 
Ford,  Portsmouth;  4th:  20/.,— Mr.  A.  Hudson, 
Portsmouth.  The  other  competitors  were  Mr. 
Sulraan,  London,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bone,  Portsmouth, 
and  Messrs.  Bake  & King,  of  Portsmouth  and 
Oosport  respectively.  Under  conditions  of  com- 
petition (which  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Tabberer, . 
after  consultation  with  the  committee),  the , 
building  is  to  consist  of  three  blocks.  The  total 
cost  is  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  8,800/.  The 
selected  design,  which  is  Flemish  in  character, 
is  jiroposed  to  be  built  in  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Ipswich. — The  exhibition 
of  plans  sent  in  in  this  competition  (referred  to 
in  the  Builder  a fortnight  ago)  has  now  closed. 
The  Ipswich  Journal  says  that  large  numbers 
of  people  hare  inspected  the  numerous  designs 
with  much  evident  pleasure.  The  public 
will  have  to  wait  a short  time  before  they  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  may  secure  the  50/.  premium  offered 
by  the  building  committee.  It  was  originally 
anticipated  that  the  referee,  Mr.  Ewan  Chris- 
tian, would  have  visited  the  exhibition  and 
made  his  recommendation  to  the  committee, 
but  the  number  of  separate  designs, — between 
eighty  and  ninety, — rendered  this  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  a gentleman  whose  time  is 
valuable,  so  the  plans  are  to  be  sent  to  him. 

^ 2/ie  Science  Museuyn  in  Diib/in.— Last  week, 
HI  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Courtney,  in 
:^p|y  to  a question  by  Mr.  Coope  as  to  the 
Dublin  Science  and  Art  Museum,  stated  that  it 
ivas  the  fact  that  five  designs  for  carrying  out 
the  original  scheme  were  selected,  but  no 
guarantee  was  given  that  one  of  them  would,  in 
any  case  be  carried  out.  In  deference  to  local 
opinion,  the  former  scheme  was  abandoned,  and 
quite  a different  one  substituted  for  it;  and  it 
was  for  this  that  a new  competition  was  about 
to  be  mstituted.  The  position  of  the  architects 
formerly  selected  would  not  be  forgotten,  and 
he  had  now  before  him  papers  on  the  question. 

lordingbrid^e.— At  a meeting  of  the  Guardians 
ot  Fori^gbridge  Union,  held  on  Friday,  the  9th 
mat.,  the  plans  for  the  new  workhouse,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect,  of  Crown- 
chambers,  Salisbury,  and  342,  Strand,  London, 
were  approved. 


UiliN  A.B. 


The  North-Eastern  Banking  Company, 
order  to  meet  their  rapidly-increased  busine 
have  lately  built  and  opened  new  banking  pi 
mises  at  Jarrow  and  Loftus-in-Cleveland.  T 
building  at  Jarrow  is  situated  at  the  corner 
Elhsm-street  and  Grange-road.  On  the  grout 
floor  IS  a large  telling-room,  manager’s  offii 
strong  room,  and  all  requisite  adjuncts.  The  upr 
floors  are  conveniently  arranged  as  a residen 
tor  the  local  manager ; the  exterior  is  of  Rena 
sance  design,  with  a quiet  and  dignified  effei 
and  executed  in  polished  stone  ashlar  a- 
^essings.  The  work  was  carried  out  1 
Messrs.  Storar  & Murray,  contractors.  T 
buildings  at  Loftus  are  situated  in  the  ma 
street,  and  form  a prominent  feature;  t 
accommodation  is  the  same  as  at  Jarrow.  T 
design  IS  also  of  Renaissance  character, 
polished  stone  from  the  Zetland  quarries.  T 
contractor  who  executed  the  work  is  Mr.  The 
Dickinson,  of  Saltbum-by-the-Sea.  Both  buil 
1^®®°  erected  from  the  designs 
Mr.  VV.  Lister  Neweombe,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  ’ 


r.f  window  in  memor 

of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  in  couri 
of  execution  for  Addington  Church,  by  Messr. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent-street. 


DANGEROUS  CONDITION  OF  HOUSES 
IN  CANNON-STREET. 

THE  R.VILWAY  WORKS. 


The  construction  of  the  Inner  Circle  Com- 
pletion Railway,  which  is  now  in  progress,  is 
attended  with  some  considerable  danger  to 
houses  in  the  locality  of  Cannon-street.  Tun- 
nelling under  this  thoroughfare  is  now  going 
forward  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abcburch-lane  being  a 
central  point  of  the  operations.  Within  the 
last  few  days  several  houses  in  the  street  have 
shown  symptoms  of  being  affected  by  the  Com- 
pany’s works.  Amongst  these  are  the  premises 
of  Mr.  W.  Christie,  watchmaker,  which  have  just 
given  evidence  of  subsidence,  and  although  the 
premises  were  at  once  shored  up  on  the  sub- 
sidence showing  itself,  the  walls  have  since 
given  way,  and  are  now  out  of  perpendicular. 
Following  upon  the  above-named  premises  being 
injured,  the  two  adjoining  houses  have  since 
become  singularly  affected,  shoring-up  being 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  their  further 
giving  way.  An  opinion  prevails  that  there  is 
a probability  of  the  houses  in  question  having 
been  built  on  faulty  foundations,  and  that  now 
the  railway  company’s  tunnelling  operations 
have  disturbed  the  structures  at  their  base,  and 
caused  the  displacement  of  the  walls. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  OF  ITS 
OUTER  MANSION. 


Sir, — The  close  analogy  subsisting  between 
the  human  body,  regarded  as  the  house  of  the 
soul,  and  its  outer  mansion  of  builded  material 
in  which  wo  dwell,  was  very  anciently  recog- 
nised. In  the  first  book  of  Corinthians  the  body 
is  regarded  as  “ the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
In  tho  Scriptures  the  temple  and  the  house  are 
interchangable  terms,  and  the  human  body, 
house,  or  temple  is  in  several  passages  alluded 
to  as  the  edifice  which  is  gradually  to  be  built 
up  to  perfection.  The  soul’s  house,  therefore, 
to  be  a fit  and  proper  house  must  be  possessed 
by  tho  Holy  Spirit  of  moderation  or  temperance. 
The  great  poet  Spenser  did  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  this  was  a necessary  condition, — a 
condition  essential  to  its  true  proportionment 
and  decoration.  And  in  tho  Faerie  Queene, 
in  the  legend  of  Sir  Guyon  or  Temperance,  ho 
describes  the  house  of  temperance  so  deftly 
that  the  novice  never  suspects  whilst  reading 
that  Spenser,  under  the  titles  of  their  architec- 
tural analogues,  is  describing  the  different  fea- 
tures of  the  rightly-ordered  human  body,  of  the 
house  of  tho  soul.  The  opening  stanza  com- 
mences thus ; — 


“ The  frame  thereof  seem’d  partly  circulare. 

Ami  part  trian;;ulare  : O worke  divine  ! 

Thosetwothe  first  and  last  proportions  are; 

The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  feeminine ; ’ 

Th’  other  inimortall,  perfect,  masculine  ; 

And  'twixt  them  both  a quadrate  was  tho  base, 
Proportion’d  equally  by  seven  and  nine ; 

Hine  was  the  circle  sett  in  heaven’s  place  ; 

All  which  compacted,  made  a goodly  diapase.” 

This  analogy  may  be  pushed  to  the  uttermost, 
and  the  principles  of  decorating  or  of  dressing 
the  house  of  the  soul  may  be  instructively 
transferred  to  the  decoration  of  its  outer 
mansion  or  home  of  bricks  and  mortar.  It  may 
possibly  be  said  that  this  mode  of  teaching  the 
proper  decoration  of  the  home  is  exceedingly 
roundabout,  and  that  those  who  happen  to  be 
destitute  of  taste,  and  who,  therefore,  neither 
dross  well  nor  decorate  their  mansions  artisti- 
cally, will  not  be  improved  by  the  method. 
Those  who  may  entertain  this  opinion  will  never- 
theless, ^ I believe,  on  maturor  consideration 
change  it,  for  they  will  come  to  perceive  that 
every  one  is  more  sensitive  and  teachable  as 
regards  taste  iu  personal  adornment,  in  regard 
to  the  decoration  of  the  soul’s  house,  thau  in 
taste  with  respect  to  other  matters.  The  fair 
sex  are  more  especially  teachable  in  this  direc- 
tion.  _ It  must  have  come  within  most  persons’ 
experience  that  women  have  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  right  means  of  mitigating  any 
pecuhanty  either  of  body,  feature,  or  com- 
plexion, and  the  means  taken,  if  rightly  studied, 
would  furnish  useful  hints  for  mitigating 
analogous  peculiarities  iu  the  aspects  of  tho 
dwelling,  to  guide  us  iu  the  tasteful  decoration 
of  our  homes.  This  spirit  of  mitigation  or  of 
compromise  is  imperatively  demanded  in  taste- 
ful decoration,  for  we  have  to  take  our  dwell- 
ing-house and  our  soul’s  house  pretty  much  as 
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we  find  them.  We  may  sometimes,  indeed, 
have  the  power  of  altering  the  former  to  our 
will,  but  never  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
latter.  Wo  have,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  make  the  best  of  both  our  possessions. 
And  the  mode  of  making  the  best  of  our  personal 
appearance  may  always  be  made  to  suggest 
analogous  means  for  making  the  best  of  some 
peculiarity  of  construction,  or  some  other  inevi- 
table condition  of  the  house  we  live  in.  If  these 
views  be  just,  they  suggest  the  possibility  of 
an  essay  upon  “Art  in  the  House,”  founded 
upon  tho  principles  of  taste  in  dress,  for  dress 
is  the  decoration  of  tho  soul’s  house.  It  is  a 
project  which  some  artist  who  may  have  deeply 
studied  his  profession  may  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  take  up  and  carry  out.  We  have, 
however,  even  in  this  brief  discourse,  already 
come  to  perceive  that  in  dress  and  iu  decoration, 
as  in  conduct,  moderation  or  temperance  is  the 
great  principle  of  rectitude.  Tliis  one  con- 
clusion may  be  fruitful  in  results  with  respect 
to  the  topics  I have  touched. 

W.  C.WE  Thomas. 


THE  BRAIN  TAX. 

Under  this  title  one  of  your  correspondents,  in 
your  issue  of  the  .31st  of  May,  1879,  proposed  to 
“fight”  the  Patent  Laws.  There  has  not  been 
much  fighting  since  that  date,  although  the  question 
has  occasionally  come  to  the  front,  by  way  of  general 
murmur  from  some  sou  of  Albion  who  has  had  an 
idea  siril-e  him,  but  who  has  not  been  able  to  s/rike 
the  idea  for  want  of  funds,  or  rather,  for  want  of  a 
cheap  Patent  Law. 

Out  of  the  two  Bills  * now  before  the  House,  and 
which  have  just  been  reail  a second  time,  we  may 
look  forward  to  some  good  and  cheap  legislation 
upon  this  matter.  A cheap  Patent  Law  will  no 
doubt  have  a good  stimulating  effect  upon  the  geueral 
trade  of  the  country,  while  the  new  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  also  before  the  House,  should  prevent  too  much 
risky  goaheadativeness,  and  keep  trade  upon  a 
healthy  footing. 

I do  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  the  Patent 
Law.'!  too  cheap,  or  we  should  soon  have  a mushroom 
growth  of  English  novelty  shops,  similar  to  those 
selling  Yankee  notions,  which  have  lately  sprung  up 
amongst  us. 

Below  is  a tabulated  scale  of  fees  from  the  two 
Bills  now  before  the  House ; and,  in  juxtaposition, 
I have  placed  the  rates  now  payable  under  the  Act 
of  1S52. 

Comment  upon  tho  great  difference  in  fees 
between  the  old  Act  and  the  new  Bills  is  unnecessary. 
It  will  be  apparent  to  your  readers  at  a glance  ; — 


— 

Under 
Act  of 
1852. 

New  Bill 
No.  2. 

New 
BiU 
No.  3. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  a.  d. 

£.  e.  d. 

On  Petition  for  grant  of 

Letters  Patent  

5 0 ( 

2 10  0 

1 10  0 

On  giving  notice  to  pro- 

ceed  

5 0 ( 

On  warrant  and  sealing 

of  Letters  Patents 

10  0 ( 

5 0 0 

On  final  specification 

5 0 0 

— 

10  0 

Total  cost  tor  three 

years,  Act  of  1852  

23  0 0 

Total  cost  for  four  years. 

No.  2 Bill 

7 10  0 

Total  cost  for  seven 

years.  No.  3 Bill 

4 10  0 

Stamp  duty  at  end  of 

third  year 

50  0 ( 

Stamp  duty  at  end  of 

fourth  year  

20  0 0 

Stamp  duty  at  end  of 

seventh  year 

100  0 ( 

20  0 0 

Stamp  duty  at  end  of 

60  0 0 

eighth  year  

and  lOf.  per 



Starhp  duty  at  end  of 

annum  alter 

twelfth  year 

up  to  seven- 

20  0 0 

Stamp  duty  at  end  of 

teen  years. 

Boventeenth  year  

viz. : — 

20  0 0 

90  0 0 

Total  cost  for  fourteen 

years.  Act  ot  1852  

175  0 0 

Total  cost  for  seventeen 

years,  No.  2 Bill 

- 

167  10  0 

Total  cost  for  tweuty-one 

years,  No.  3 Bill 

— 

— 

64  10  0 

There  are  several  other  minor  fees  for  notice  of 
objection,  disclaimer,  assignment,  &c.  The  new  Bills 
propose  twelve  mouths  as  the  term  of  provisional 
specification  from  the  date  of  the  petition,  instead 
of  six  months.  No.  2 Bill  also  provides  for  altera- 
tion to  specification  for  additional  fees. 

Inventor. 


* One  (JTo.  2)  introduced  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrance,  and  the  other 
(No,  3)  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  others. 


March  24,  1883.] 


FROM  IRELAND. 

t Monaghan  Cathedral. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Dounelly, 
, ll.C.  Bishop  of  Clogher,  having  decided  to 
I complete  his  cathedral,  has  made  a contract 
1 with  Messrs.  M’Elhatten  Brothers,  of  Belfast 
) and  Cookstown,  for  the  erection  of  tho  spire, 
1 which  (according  to  the  Freeman's  Journal)  is 
iifco  attain  an  altitude  of  about  240  ft.  above  the 
a level  of  the  ground,  and  will  be  surmounted 
ioy  a foliated  cross,  wrought  in  brass,  and  set 
fwith  crystals.  The  bishop  has  also  undertaken 
dibo  finish  the  flooring,  plastering,  seating,  and 
tj  stalls  of  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  the  boundary 
■illwalls,  so  as  to  have  everything  complete  on  the 
day  of  dedication.  The  architect  engaged  by 
lohe  bishop  for  these  works  is  Mr.  W.  Hague, 
'No.  G2,  Dawson-street,  Dublin,  under  whose 
imperintendence,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr 
Dooly,  clerk  of  works,  the  various  items  are 
now  in  active  progress. 

1 Knock.  — Tho  preliminary  portion  of  the 
juildings  of  tho  Convent  Schools  and  Indus- 
lirial  Training-house  at  Knock  has  been  con- 
oracted  for.  It  comprises  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  conventual  establishments,  with 
karge  airy  cells,  and  is  provided  with  every 
'modern  sanitary  requirement.  The  exterior 
of  tho  building  is  simple  in  style.  The  most 
rigid  economy  consistent  with  strength  and 
durability  has  been  exercised,  in  accordance 
with  the  special  instructions  of  the  Mother 
Superior.  Designs  have  been  fiu-nished  for 
,he  entire  buildings  by  Mr.  William  Hague,  of 
Oawson-street,  Dublin.  The  first  contract  has 
oeen  confided  to'  Mr.  Joseph  Clarence,  of  Bal- 
lisodure,  county  Sligo. 


i THE  QUEEN’S  SCHOOL,  CHESTER, 
a.  This  school  was  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  by 
1 he  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  laid  tho  founda- 
<|iion-stone  of  tho  building  on  the  6th  of  March, 
j,.882.  To  Deau  Howson  is  due  tho  credit  of 
lU'iaving  taken  the  initial  step  towards  the  execu- 

Stfiion  of  the  project.  The  advantage  conferred 
by  the  King’s  School  coming  home  forcibly  to 
he  Dean's  mind,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
Istablishing  a school  for  girls  on  similar  lines, 
le  soon  set  practically  to  work  with  the  view 
f carrying  out  his  scheme.  He  rallied  around 
-im  a number  of  willing  auxiliaries,  subscrip- 
Jjons  came  to  hand,  a guarantee  fund  M-as 
[flstablished,  premises  were  secured,  school  fur* 
-jjiiture  was  purchased,  and,  in  a very  short  time, 
< he  work  of  education  was  in  full  swing.  The 
aouncil  under  whose  management  the  school 
i '•as  constituted  showed  a vigilance  and  industry 
'•I'hich  commauded  success.  Before  long  it 
locame  apparent  to  the  Dean  and  all  who  were 
iterested  in  the  school  that  if,  as  an  educa- 
ifonal  institution,  it  was  to  fill  tho  important 
;08ition  to  which  from  its  constant  progress  it 
leemed  destined  it  should  be  more  s'uitably 
itoused.  The  question  of  providing  better  and 
fllarged  accommodation  was  anxiously  taken 
ito  consideration  by  the  council.  Tho  Duke  of 
/■estraiuster,  who  had  learned  the  nature  of  the 
ilork  which  the  school  was  accomplishing, 
fered,  as  a site  for  a new  building,  the  ground 

ja  which  the  old  city  gaol  once  stood,  and,  as  a 
jirther  encouragement  to  the  council,  he  added 
donation  of  500i.  Other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
11  ho  took  an  interest  in  the  undertaking  were 
)|ot  slow  in  contributing,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
aummence  building  operations  at  once.  Accord- 
bgly  Mr.  E.  A.  Ould,  of  24,  Newgate-street, 

►J  hostor,  was  employed  as  architect,  and  Mr. 
«.'illiam  Andrews  as  builder,  and  the  founda- 
l|on-8tone  having  been  laid,  the  process  of 
^tection  was  carried  out  so  quickly  and 
Bfectively  that  in  twelve  months  the  building 
i»vs  been  completed  and  occupied.  It  is  in  tho 
I'udor  Gothic  style,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
Jded  for  18U  pupils  aud  a resident  head- 
•^listresB  and  five  assistants.  On  the  grouud- 
t lor  is  a schoolroom  55  ft.  by  33  ft.,  within 
I aich  the  girls  can  assemble  for  prayer  or 
Jiillectivo  tuition,  and  also  for  prize  'distri- 
mtious  and  concerts.  There  are  likewise  on 
•f  0 ground-floor  four  class-rooms  and  a dinino-- 
om,  in  which  forty  day  boarders  can  be 
It  commodated.  To  the  rear  of  the  north  Mock 
ne  kitchen  and  store-rooms  and  kitchen  offices, 
iild  likewise  a covered  cloister  which  enables 
•f  0 pupils  to  reach  the  various  parts  of  tho 
:1  ilding  under  cover,  without  passing  through 
■>0  school-rooms.  On  the  first  floor  in  the 
! uth  wing  is  a fifth  class-room  and  a music- 
Dm,  altogether  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
• use.  The  north  wing  contains  sitting-room 


THE  BUILDER. 

and  bedroom  accommodation  for  the  mistress 
aud  her  assistants,  whilst  in  the  attics  are 
servants’  and  spare  rooms.  Under  the  south 
class-room  is  a cell,  from  which  the  entire  pre- 
mises and  passages  are  heated,  by  means  of 
Messrs.  Gibbs’s  heating  apparatus.  Fresh  air 
is  introduced  by  Tobin’s  ventilators,  and  the 
vitiated  air  will  bo  carried  off  by  shafts  from 
the  ceilings  to  the  flSche  on  the  roof.  The 
material  of  tho  building  is  red  brick.  The  win- 
dows, doors,  and  ornaments  are  in  terra-cotta, 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  11.  R.  Bowers,  at  Kuabon. 
To  the  rear  of  the  building  there  is  a largo 
asiffialted  apace,  on  which  the  pupils  can  play 
tennis.  The  total  coat  of  the  building  has 
been  3,800L 

JESMOND  WESLEYAN  CHURCH. 

The  opening  services  of  the  now  Wesleyan 
church  at  Jesniond  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  7th  inst.  The  building  comprises  a church, 
with  vestries,  class-rooms,  and  a lecturc-hall,  all 
upon  one  floor,  and  with  perfect  communication 
with  each  other.  In  the  church  there  are  830 
sittings,  and  the  total  cost  will  bo  about  10,5001. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  planned  with  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts,  the  nave  being  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  a series  of  columns  and 
arches,  which  carry  a clearstory  wall.  Galleries 
run  along  either  side  and  the  north  end  of  the 
church.  Tho  pulpit-rostrum  is  of  pitch-pine  and 
American  walnut,  and  can  bo  used,  not  only  as  a 
pulpit,  but  asaplatform,  in  case  of  public  meet- 
ings being  held,  will  be  exceptionally  low.  The 
organ  and  choir  are  placed  in  an  apsidal  end, 
semi-octagonal,  and  forming  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  tho  nave,  from  -which  it  is  divided 
by  a bold,  deeply-recessed  arch,  rising  from 
clustered  marble  shafts.  The  angles  of  the  apse 
are  occupied  by  ornamental  marble  columns, 
carrying  moulded  ribs,  springing  from  decorated 
capitals.  The  seats  are  constructed  of  pitch- 
pine,  aud  are  exceptionally  wide  and  comfort- 
able. They  will  accommodate  837  persons. 
Tho  subjects  of  ventilation,  light,  and  heating 
have  received  the  closest  attention.  Tho  church 
will  be  warmed  throughout  by  hot  water,  and 
the  pipes  will  extend  into  tho  lecture-hall.  The 
lobbies  aud  approaches  are  also  heated  by 
masses  of  hot-water  pipes  to  tho  same  tem- 
perature as  the  inner  portions  of  the  building. 
Most  complete  and  elaborate  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  secure  good  ventilation.  Fresh 
warm  air,  which  can  bo  regulated  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  temperature,  is  admitted 
into  the  chapel  and  lecture-hall,  -while  the 
arrangement  at  the  roof  is  such  as  to  form  an 
outlet  for  the  vitiated  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  possibility  of  down  draughts. 

Tho  contractors  for  the  mason’s  and  joiner’s 
work  of  tho  building  were  Messrs.  Lishman  & 
Salter,  Ryton;  Messrs.  Beck  & Co.,  slating; 
Messrs.  Copland  & Iloilo,  painting ; Messrs. 
Thompson  Bros.,  Leeds,  leaded  glass  work 
aud  stained  glazing ; Mr.  Atkinson,  New- 
castle, entrance-screens;  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence, 
Newcastle,  stained  glass  for  the  vestries 
and  lecture-hall ; Messrs.  Walker  & Emley, 
Newcastle,  heating  apparatus;  Mr.  Snook,  Ne-u’- 
castle,  pulpit;  Messrs.  Sherrat  & Ovens,  Pres- 
ton, stone-carving  ; Mr.  Abercromby,  Newcastle, 
wood-carving ; Messrs.  Beaty  Bros.,  Carlisle, 
red  freestone  for  banding  the  building.  Mr. 
Allen  bas  acted  as  clerk  of  tho  works,  and  Mr. 

J.  J.  Lish,  Newcastle,  is  the  architect. 
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the  Company  are  of  very  great  merit.  One  of 
the  newest  applications  of  the  material  is 
as  a lining  for  railway-carriage  divisions  and 
ceilings,  and  a section  of  a railway-carriage  so 
treated  is  shown  in  the  rear  of  the  stand  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  material  is  also  largely 
used  now  for  the  decorations  of  the  saloons  of 
the  large  passenger  steamers  running  between 
this  country  and  India,  America,  aud  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  folding  and  other 
screens  intended  to  bo  painted  upon,  and  for 
decorative  panels,  the  material  is  prepared 
with  a slightly  granulated  surface. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT  COMMITTEE’S 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Sir, — To  prevent  misapprehension  arising 
from  Mr.  F.  Edwards’s  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  3rd  inst.,  it  may  bo  well  to  state 
that  Mr.  Edwards’s  description  of  the  chimneys 
is  incorrect.  There  is  no  brickwork  at  all  in 
their  construction.  Larger  grates  than  his  -were 
tested  under  corresponding  conditions,  and  the 
committee’s  report  shows  iu  what  respects  they 
proved  superior  to  bis.  It  may  further  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Edwards’s  grate  professes  to 
be  a “ slow  combustion  ” one,  aud,  therefore,  the 
small  size  of  tho  chimney  would,  on  his  own 
showing,  bo  iu  his  favour  as  comj)ared  with 
some  other  competitors. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  statement  that 
Captain  Douglas  Galton  and  Dr.  Siemens  have 
“ disclaimed  responsibility  ” for  the  testing,  the 
fact  is,  Captain  Galton  said,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Edwards’s  inquiry,  that  ho  was  laid  up  during  the 
testings,  and,  therefore,  could  not  give  him  any 
information  about  them.  The  secretary  of  Dr. 
Siemens  replies  to  inquiry  that  lie  knows  of  no 
communication  whatever  having  passed  with 
Mr.  Edwards.  All  the  information  Mr.  Edwards 
can  require  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
testing  engineer,  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark. 

Wm.  R.  E.  Coles,  lion.  Sec. 


“AN  ARCHITECT  ON  LAWYERS.” 

Sib, — As  a lawyer  (although  a retired  one) 
I naturally  read  the  letter  headed  “An  Architect 
on  Lawyers  ” in  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  p.  311. 

' Had  I been  “ a fledgling  ” I might  have  entered 
in  my  notebook  as  valuable  aud  technical  in- 
formation iu  case  I had  to  draw  up  a building 
agreement  that  “ a brick  is  an  incombustible 
material,”  and  “ fire-brick,  a lining  for  chiiti- 
neys.”  My  “ fledgling  ” building  contract, 
therefore,  would  probably  contain  a clause  that 
“all  furnaces  bo  lined  with  brick  and  mortar,” 
“ all  chimneys  (of  the  dwelling-house)  to  be 
lined  -with  fire-brick.”  Would  Mr.  Kerr  call 
the  builder  who  carried  out  those  instructions 
"a  commendable  person,  a trump,  a jolly  good 
fellow,”  and  so  on,  as  long  as  fancy  might  hold 
out  ? 


LIXCRUSTA-WALTON. 

Mes-sus.  FjiEnERicK  Walton  & Co.  (Limited), 
the  manufacturers  of  this  invaluable  decorative 


material  for  wall  and  ceiling  coverings,  dados, 
door  panels,  &c.,  have  now  on  view,  at  their 
stand  iu  the  south  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
n number  of  specimens  illustrating  the  varied 
applicatitms  of  the  material.  In  addition  to 
the  artistic  etfects  which  Lincrusta- Walton  is 
capable  of  producing,  it  merits  attention  on 
sanitary  grounds,  for  it  is  readily  washable 
without  injury  ; while  it  is  practically  incapable 
of  being  damaged  by  tho  contact  of  fm-nitnre 
with  its  surface,  so  that  walls,  passages,  and 
staircases  onco  covered  with  it  seem  likely  to 
last  as  long  as  the  house  of  which  they  may 
form  part.  It  is  made  in  certain  ground  or 
body  colours,  variation  of  surface  being  obtained 
where  required  by  patterns  stamped  in  relief, 
these  patterns  being  picked  out  in  various 
colours  according  to  taste.  Many  of  the  desigiis 
contained  iu  the  new  pattern  book  issued  by 


_The  “ fledgling  ” who  would  not  admit  Mr. 
Kerr’s  incontestable  proposition  “ -vv'ithout  evi- 
dence” was,  I think,  simply  “reserving  his 
forensic  rights”  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
and  probably  thought  it  would  be  “more  con- 
venient for  his  purpose  ” to  elicit  Mr.  Kerr’s 
grounds  for  supposing  brick  to  be  an  incom- 
bustible (thatis,  thatitcannot  bo  burned,  decom- 
posed, or  consumed  by  fire),  aud  to  ask  Mr. 
Kerr  whether  bricks  made  about  London  did 
not  contain  a considerable  proportion  of  coal 
ash,  upon  cross-exainiuatiou. 

I have  consulted  books  of  reference  without 
discovering  the  habitat  of  the  wood-brick  tree, 
upon  yiiich,  ll  suppose,  grow  the  blocks  used 
for  wood  paving  ; and  I cannot  find  any  men- 
tion of  air-bricks  being  used  for  ballooning 
purposes.  I even  looked  in  my  “ Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable”:  they  were  not  described 
even  there. 

Perha2)s  Mr.  Kerr  can  e.xplaio  what  l e means 
by  the  term,  “a  false  issue,” — perhaps  he 
means  a false  fact, — because  “issue”  is  a very 
technical  word  : it  means  the  point  in  disjmte  as 
ascertained  by  tho  ifieadings,  and  as  the  plead- 
ings are  founded  upon  tho  statement  of  the 
parties,  it  is  they,  not  the  arbitrator,  who  are  to 
blame  if  a case  be  decided  upon  “ a false  issue,” 
and  that  whether  ho  be  a lawyer  or  an  archi- 
tectural expert. 

I do  not  think  that  the  architectural  and 
building  world  are  likely  to  “increase  facilities 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes”  by  bad  judg- 
ments, certainly  not  by  “ the  worst  judgment 
of  an  architectural  referee.”  I have  often  been 
asked  not  to  insert  an  arbitration  clause  on  the 
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ground  that  it  was  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
to  go  to  law  than  to  arbitration. 

I do  not  think  that  Mr.  Kerr’s  story  about  the 
lock  of  a "lodged”  door  "ledges”  his  case. 
Punctuation  is  not  used  by  lawyers, — a judge 
once  said  that  it  would  be  unfair  that  a man’s 
title  to  an  estate  should  " hang  on  a comma.” 
I think  the  mistake  was  one  that  even  an  archi- 
tect might  possibly  have  passed  over,  and  even 
an  architect  might,  if  unaided,  be  unequal  to 
price  a carpenter’s  bill ; but  an  arbitrator  is  not 
called  upon  and  need  not  be  competent  to  price 
bills  or  to  fix  a fair  price.  He  is  to  decide 
between  the  price  asked  and  the  price  offered, 
and  this  he  does  upon  evidence.  Ho,  therefore, 
reqnires  to  be  trained  in  sifting  and  weighing 
the  value  of  the  evidence  before  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  seems  immaterial  whether  the 
price  in  dispute  be  of  a door  or  of  a lock.  If, 
however,  builders’  disputes  especially  lie  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  both  parties  admit  that 
fact,  then  arbitrating  would  be,  indeed,  cheap 
and  expeditions.  However,  I forgive  Mr.  Kerr 
for  his  bad  appreciation  of  us  in  consideration 
of  his  introducing  wood-brick  trees  and  air- 
brick balloons  to  public  notice. 

Only  a Lawyer. 


A DOCTOR’S  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  PARK. 

Sir, — I cannot  irnderstand  how  an  architect, 
— as  your  correspondent,  " Architectua,” 
appears  to  be, — could  have  fallen  into  such  a 
misunderstanding,  and  it  is  a jiity  he  should 
commit  himself  to  unjust  remarks  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  No  one  supposes  for  a 
moment  that  I or  Dr.  Hogg  lay  claim  to  having 
" designed”  the  principles  of  the  system  upon 
which  this  house  is  ventilated  ; whether  the 
principles  were  first  laid  down  by  Drs.  Drysdale 
and  Hayward,  or  were  nsed  by  Messrs.  Price, 
Lee,  & Co.,  or  by  some  one  before  them,  I do  not 
know,  but  the  only  source  of  information  I had 
were  those  parts  of  Messrs.  Drysdale  & 
Hayward’s  book  dealing  with  tho  practical 
application  of  these  principles. 

1 certainly  designed  Dr.  Hogg’s  house  and 
adapted  these  said  principles  to  it,  and  moreover, 
for  anything  I know  to  the  contrary,  most  of 
the  practical  details  of  tho  system  are  original. 
As  I never  heard  before  either  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Price,  Lee,  & Co.,  or  of  anything  they 
had  done,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  me  to 
"inform  the  members  of  the  society”  at  the 
Architectural  Association  visit  that  the  design 
of  this  house  " belongs  to  Messrs.  Price,  Lee, 
& Co.” 

I ask  " Architectus  ” to  say  what  building  he 
refers  to  in  which  " the  principles  and  the 
whole  arrangement  ” have  been  carried  out,  so 
that  I may  go  and  see  it.  E.  .T.  May. 

P.S.— Dr.  Drysdale,  of  Lirorpoo],  has  just  -written  to 
me,  and  he  says  ‘‘  I have  never  heard  of  Messrs.  Price  & 
Lee,  nor  was  I aware  that  our  plan  had  ever  been  proposed 
or  carried  out  before  -when  I built  iny  house  in  ISSl.  I 
hardly  think  their  plan  can  bo  the  s.-inie,  although,  per- 
haps. it  may  resemble  ours  in  some  points,  l.'ut  unless  it 
contains  the  foul-air  chamber  it  would  uot  be  complete  nor 
work  practically.”  E.  J.  M. 


VARIORUM. 

Among  Messrs.  Longman  & Co.’s  Text  Books 
of  Science  comes  a new  edition  of  “ Metals : 
their  Properties  and  Treatment,”  by  Chas. 
London  Bloxam.  It  has  been  partially  re- 
written and  augmented  by  Mr.  Alfred  K. 
Huntingdon  (of  King’s  College,  London).  It 
includes  numerous  useful  illustrations,  and  the 
information  is  conveyed  in  a very  clear  manner. 

Wo  have  this  mouth  received  a more  than 

usually  bulky  packet  from  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  Galpin,  & Co.,  containing  " Picturesque 
America,”  Part  24,  to  be  completed  in  forty- 
eight  parts,  uniform  with  their  publication  of 
"Picturesque  Europe”  (an  excellent  book  it 
will  be  when  finished, — good  paper,  style,  well 
printed,  and  ivith  effective  woodcuts,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  each  number,  as  also  a steel 
engraving  of  wild  and  picturesque  scenery)  • 
"Our  Homes,  and  How  to  Make  them 
Healthy,”  Part  12  (which  answers  well  to 
the  title)  ; “ The  Practical  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,”  Part  75;  "Gleanings  from 
Popular  Authors,  Grave  and  Gay,”  illustrated, 
Part  18  ; " The  Family  Ulagazme,”  Part  lOo] 
illustrated;  "Arabian  Nights,”  Part  7,  to  he 
completed  in  sixteen  parts,  profusely  illus- 
trated ; Part  1 of  the  " History  of  the  German- 
Franco  War"  (new  edition,  fully  illustrated)- 
Part  1 of  "The  Library  of  English  Litera- 
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ture,”  illustrated,  to  he  completed  in  forty- 
eight  parts;  “Popular  Educator”  (new  and 
revised  edition),  Part  23;  "Illustrated 
Universal  History,”  Part  18,  illustrated; 
Liltle  Folks,  Part  99  (a  periodical  that  ought  to 
be  in  every  house  where  there  is  a rising  and 
increasing  family,  and  it  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  children  many  hours  of  employment, 
accompanied  with  pleasure)  ; and  the  Qxih'er, 
an  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  and 
General  Reading,  Part  209.  We  may  say,  as 
we  have  said  before,  that  the  whole  of  the 
above  are  exceedingly  well  got  up,  and  cheap 
(6d.  and  7d.  a part,  with  the  exception  of 
"Picturesque  Europe”).  The  illustrations 
surpass  those  of  many  periodicals  of  more  than 

double  the  price. Part  374  of  tho  LeisiirS 

Hour  (56,  Paternoster-row,  London,  and  164, 
Piccadilly)  gives  amongst  other  illustrations  a 
fac-simile  of  an  engraving  published  in  1803, — 
the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  England 
by  Napoleon, — from  a collection  in  the  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale,  Paris,  wherein  numerous 
balloons  and  kites  are  seen  crossing  the  Channel 
carrying  various  freights,  and  the  sea  well 
covered  with  ships  of  each  country,  and  also  a 
temporary  tunnel,  supported  with  wooden 
uprights  and  struts,  wherein  the  various 
arms  of  the  French  are  seen  marching  to 
England.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  how 
long  ago  the  execution  of  such  a tunnel  was 

first  contemplated. Tho  Qirl’s  Oicn  Paper, 

Part  38,  and  tho  Boy’s  Oivn  Paper,  Part  49,  each 
published  at  the  Leisure  Hour  Office,  include 
much  reading  of  a very  miscellaneous  but 
appropriate  character,  and  are  fully  illustrated. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  (56,  Pater- 
noster-row and  104,  Piccadilly)  issues  this 
month  Part  32  of  “ Friendly  Greetings  : Read- 
ings for  the  People  ” ; also  Part  347  of  “ The 
Sunday  at  Home,”  which  contains  an  elevation 
and  a view  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Certosa  at 
Pavia,  in  illustration  of  a paper  by  tho  Rev.  E. 
Paxton  Hood,  headed  " Tlie  King’s  Sceptre”; 
also  No.  171  of  " Tho  Child’s  Companion,”  and 

No.  1G7  of  "The  Cottager  and  Artisan.” 

"Shakspeare  as  an  Angler"  is  the  title  of  a 
little  book  by  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Ellacombe,  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  some  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Aniiqiiaiy  in  1881,  with  additional  notes. 


Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts.  — A 

meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  tho 
12th  inst.  in  their  Hall,  117,  George-street, 
Edinburgh,  Professor  Swan,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Tho  first  communication,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Adolphe  Salvesen,  engineer, 
Polmont,  was  concerning  a new  arrangement 
for  preventing  accidents  arising  from  over- 
winding pit-cages,  invented  by  Mr.  Tlionias 
Gillespie,  underground  manager  for  the  Redding 
Colliery  Company.  By  means  of  a working 
model  Mr.  Salvesen  explained  that  the  merit  of 
tho  invention  lay  in  a contrivance  by  which  the 
rope  became  detached  on  tho  top  of  the  cage 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wheel,  and  by  which 
the  cage  would  remain  suspended  on  two  spring 
catchesprojectingfromtheguides.  The  arrange- 
ment, being  fixed  to  the  cage  and  being  a part  of 
it,  there  would,  it  was  pointed  out,  be  no  dangling 
of  chains  above  the  cage.  The  next  paper, 
which  dealt  with  electric  valve-closing  appa- 
ratus, invented  by  Mr.  Tate,  Bradford,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Robert  Gii’dwood.  The  advantage 
of  this  invention  was  stated  to  lie  in  the  possi- 
bility, by  its  means,  of  instantly  stopping  steam- 
engines.  Mr.  Girdwood  also  communicated  a 
paper  on  “ Davis  & Company’s  Chimney  Cowls 
and  Ventilators.”  The  peculiarity  of  these 
was  stated  to  be  that,  instead  of  the  smoke 
issuing  from  the  cowl,  the  cowl  drew  the 
wind  for  some  distance  down  the  chimney  in  a 
pipe,  turned  at  the  lower  end,  and  tho  wind, 
rising  from  tho  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  forced  its 
wny  up,  carrying  along  with  it  the  smoko,  which 
would  thus  escape  at  the  chimney-top. 

New  Parsonages. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
tended list  of  new  parsonages  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  in  connexion  with  the  churches 
in  the  diocese  of  Manchester: — Bury,  St. 
Peter’s;  Blackbuni,  St.  Thomas’s;  Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock,  St.  Chrysostom’s ; Castleton, 
St.  Martin’s ; Eccles,  St.  Andrew’s ; Greenheys, 
St.  Clement’s ; Manchester,  St.  James  the 
Less  ; and  Ramsbottom,  St.  Andrew’s. 


[March  24,  1883. 


A New  Theatre  for  Edinburgh. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guile 
Court,  the  plans  of  a new  theatre,  proposed  tc 
be  erected  in  Grindlay-street,  were  laid  befort 
the  Court,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Paterson,  S.S.C.,  or 
behalf  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Howard  and  F.  W. 
Windham,  the  petitioners,  moved  that  the  Couri 
grant  authority  for  the  erection  of  the  building, 
In  reply  to  the  Court,  Mr.  Phipps,  the  archi- 
tect, stated  that  there  were  to  be  iron  railing! 
on  both  sides  of  the  staircases.  The  Couri 
considered  that  the  seats  in  the  pit  were  toe 
long,  as  they  stretched  from  one  side  to  thf 
other,  and  it  was  suggested  that  there  shoulc 
be  a passage  down  tho  centre.  Mr.  Phiiipt 
remarked  that  the  highest  authorities  were  novs 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  break  in  the 
seats,  and  that  the  surrounding  gangway  oi 
passage  was  sufficient.  Where  there  was  a 
centre  gangway  people  blocked  it  up  by  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  tc 
remove  them  in  the  event  of  a crowd.  Ulti- 
mately the  Court  agreed  to  dispense  with  the 
centre  passage,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
passage  surrounding  the  seats  should  be  widened 
to  5 ft.  Mr.  Phipps  agreed  to  give  effect  to  £ 
number  of  suggestions.  In  reply  to  the  Dear 
of  Guild,  Mr.  Phipps  said,  in  regard  to  an  iroi 
curtain  dividing  the  stage  from  the  auditorium 
that  no  special  arrangement  had  been  come  to 
It  was  a matter  on  which  much  difference  oi 
opinion  prevailed  all  over  Europe.  Iron  cur- 
tains that  had  already  been  put  up  in  theatre! 
were  being  taken  down,  because  one  had  fallen 
down.  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  of  tho  Lender 
Fire  Brigade,  disapproved  of  them  altogether 
Ho  (Mr.  Phipps)  was  now,  however,  consider- 
ing with  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  Firemaster,  whethei 
to  adopt  a special  curtain  proposed  by  him.  II 
they  did  not  put  up  an  iron  curtain,  thej 
proposed  to  put  up  one  made  of  asbestos  cloth 
'rhe  Court  granted  the  warrant  for  the  erection 
of  the  theatre. 

A Builder’s  Will. — The  will  (dated  Oct.  24 
1878),  with  a codical  (dated  Juno  20,  1881),  d 
Mr.  John  Spicer,  late  of  the  Earl’s-court  Pari 
Estate  Office,  South  Kousington,  builder,  wh< 
died  on  Jan.  7 last,  was  proved  on  the  17th  ult. 
by  Mr.  George  John  Spicer,  one  of  the  execa 
tors,  the  value  of  the  personal  estate  amounting 
to  upwards  of  294,0001.  The  testator  leaves  ti 
bis  wife,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Spicer,  100?.,  and  fo: 
life  his  residence  with  the  furniture  and  effects 
horse  and  brougham,  and  600?.  per  annum ; hi 
executors  are  also  to  provide  a coachman  fo, 
her.  To  each  of  his  three  daughters,  Fanny 
Charlotte  Emily,  and  Albina,  100?.  per  annun 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  mother;  to  hi; 
son  his  jewels ; and  there  are  bequests  to  tb 
widow  and  daughters  of  his  late  brother,  am 
to  an  old  servant.  The  residue  of  his  property 
real  and  personal,  is  to  accumulate  until  tb 
death  of  his  wife,  and  is  then  to  be  held  in  trus 
for  all  his  children  in  equal  shares.  Tho  testata 
directs  his  funeral  to  be  of  the  plainest  am 
simplest  kind,  and  a block  of  granite  is  to  b( 
placed  over  his  grave,  as  ho  wishes  to  be  buriei 
as  he  has  lived,  in  a plain  and  solid  manner. 

Work  and  Wages  in  the  EDgineerin^ 
Trades. — The  returns  issued  by  the  leadin| 
trades-union  societies  connected  with  the  engi 
neering  branches  of  the  industry  showageuera 
improvement  in  the  state  of  employment.  Afte 
the  close  of  last  year,  there  was  a tendency  t< 
increase,  although  not  to  a large  extent,  in  tb 
number  of  out-of-work  members,  biit  during  tb 
past  month  there  has  been  a decided  deoreaSi 
all  round.  In  tho  Manchester  and  Salford  dia 
trict  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineer 
have  now  less  than  2 per  cent,  of  their  member 
in  receipt  of  out-of-work  donation,  and  tb 
returns  received  by  the  Steam  Engine  Maker! 
Society,  which  ai*e  the  most  satisfactory  fo 
some  time  past,  show  that  throughout  all  thei 
branches,  numbering  4,000  members,  there  ai-e  no 
forty,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  of  the  member 
receiving  out-of-work  support,  whilst  the  Boile 
Makers’  Society  is  practically  paying  no  out-of 
work  donation.  To  a largo  extent  the  presen 
good  demand  for  labour  is  due  to  the  grea 
activity  throughout  the  shipbuilding  yai'ds  o 
the  country,  which  is  absorbing  siirplns  labou 
from  the  engineering  trades  of  the  iulan- 
districts. — Manchester  Courier. 

Huddersfield  Fine  Art  and  Industria 
Exhibition. — This  exhibition  promises  to  be 
great  success,  and  especially  so  in  the  luachi 
nery  department.  The  applications  for  spac 
have  been  so  numerous  and  important  that  th 
committee  have  been  compeUed  to  provide  mor 
shed  accommodation. 
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Proposed  Sanitary  Certificates  for 
Irigliton. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Brighton  To\yu  Council,  the  Works  Committee 
resented  a report  from  the  town  clerk  (Mr.  F, 
. Tillstono)  and  the  solicitor  to  the  Corpora- 
ion  (Mr.  A.  F.  Gell),  to  whom  had  been  referred 
suggestion  made  by  Messrs.  Jenner  and  Dell, 
iiat  the  Corporation  should  give  an  official 
ertiheate  of  the  sanitary  state  of  houses  in  the 
)wn,  for  the  purpose  of  production  to  persons 
pplying  for  a residence  in  Brighton.  Both 
fficers  were  of  opinion  that  the  Town  Council 
ad  no  authority  to  grant  the  certificates 
iggested.  Mr.  W.  Sendall  (chairman  of  the 
>mmittee)  regretted  the  inability  of  the  Cor- 
oration  to  do  as  suggested,  beliering  that,  if 
10  idea  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  for 
le  benefit  of  the  town.  Something  of  the  kind 
as  very  desirable.  Alderman  W.  H.  Hallett 
ix-mayor)  referred  to  an  offer  which  was  made 
>me  twelve  months  ago  by  a society  of  sani- 
jry  engineers  to  establish  themselves  in 
righton  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  which 
as  suggested,  and  said  the  matter  would,  no 
)ubt,  come  before  the  town  again  shortly. 
Iderman  David  Smith  expressed  a hope  to  see 
10  society  established  in  Brighton;  but  Mr. 
otting  regretted  that  the  town  authorities 
>uld  not  take  upon  themselves  to  give  the 
srtiCcates  as  suggested,  as  the  certificate  of  a 
iblic  officer  would  bo  of  more  weight  than 
lat  given  by  a private  society.  Mr.  Bostel 
itertained  a similar  opinion,  and  said  the 
nitary  work  of  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  office 
ight  to  be  separated  from  the  other  work  of 
le  department.  Mr.  Sendall  said  if  the 
luncil  would  only  consider  tho  matter,  they 
3uld  see  how  grave  wore  the  responsibilities 
liich  they  would  assume  in  undertaking  to 
ve  certificates  of  the  kind  suggested.  The 
ains  of  a house  were  the  all-important  things, 
d it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  all 
•dorground.  To  examine  those  thoroughly,  in 
dor  to  give  a certificate,  would  be  very 
pensive,  and  unless  that  were  done,  the 
rtificate  might  bo  very  delusive. 

Pine  Art  in  Whitchapel. — For  tho  third 
^ar  the  Easter  holidays  will  be  turned  to 
count  in  this  crowded  part  of  London  by  tho 
ilding  of  a fine -art  loan  exhibition  in  St. 
ide’s  School,  Commercial-street.  The  collec 
m,  filling  four  rooms  of  the  school-house, 
ntains  many  works  which  will  be  remembered 
• all  frequenters  of  West-end  exhibitions, 
lere  are  pictures  by  Rossetti  (“  Head  of 
lute,”  “Fra  Paco,”  “Tho  Annunciation”), 
alter  Severn,  John  Linnell,  Gustave  Dore 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”),  Sir  Frederick 
lighton  (“  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”),  Millais  (“My 
rst  Sermon”),  Watts  (“  Lovo  and  Death,” 
Poverty  and  Love,”  “ The  Four  Horses  of  the 
ivelation,”  and  portraits  of  Carlylfe,  Garibaldi, 
d Cardinal  Manning),  Sir  E.  Landseer,  Holman 
int  (“  Strayed  Sheep  ” and  “ Tho  Light  of  the 
orld”),  Calderon,  H.  T.  Wells,  Edwin  Long, 

. C.  T.  Dobson,  lllnrgess,  Orchardson,  Armi- 
ne, Frith,  Sir  Noel  Baton,  B.  W.  Leader, 
duey  Cooper,  Briton  Riviere,  Brett,  J.  R. 
irbert,  Lawson,  Bax'on  Desanges,  F.  Goodall, 
o,  Mrs.  AUingham,  Miss  Clara  Montalba,  and 
my  others.  Explanatory  notes  and  suggestive 
stical  quotations  have  been  inserted  in  tho 
ialoguo  to  increase  the  interest  of  visitors  in 
lat  is  presented  to  them.  In  tho  absence 
•ough  illness  of  tho  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the 
[libition  was  opened  by  Mr.W.  S.  Caine,  M.P. 
Elevators. — By  far  tho  largest  contract  for 
ivatovs  ever  made  was  awarded  by  tho  Build- 
f Committee  of  tho  new  Produce  Exchange 
Otis  Brothers  & Co.,  of  New  York.  It  covers 
le  passenger  elevators  and  amounts  to 
1,800.  Ten  years  ago  the  expenditure  of  this 
lOunt  for  such  a purpose  ■would  have  been 
isidered  a wasteful  extravagance,  but  what 
.8  then  regarded  as  a luxui’y  has  meanwhile 
;ome  a necessity,  and  now  an  appropriation 
elevators  for  every  important  building 
roted  to  business  purposes  is  as  much  a 
,tter  of  course  as  that  for  a roof.  Tho  same 
Jcription  of  lifts  (six  in  number)  are  fitted  up 
die  Mills  Building, New  York, noticed  recently 
the  Builder.  Tho  American  Elevator  Com- 
lyof  London  are  connected  with  Messrs.  Otis 
OS.,  of  New  York,  as  makers  of  the  lifts  or 
vators  in  both  buildings. 

Broyal  Birmiugham.  Society  of  Artists, 

. L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  has  accepted  tho 
ee  of  President  of  this  Society,  in  succession 
Sir.  Millais,  R.A.  Mr.  Claude  Pratt  has  been 
rted  an  Associate  of  the  society.  The  spring 
tibition  will  be  opened  in  Eaator  week. 


Stonehaven  Karbour. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Ilarbour  Trustees  of  this  port, 
a report  relative  to  the  harbour,  made  by  Messrs. 
T.  & D.  Stevenson,  Engineers  to  tho  Fishery 
Board  for  Scotland,  with  a request  by  that 
Board  for  tho  observations  of  the  trustees 
thereon,  was  read.  After  referring  to  tho 
extent  and  condition  of  the  present  harbour,  the 
report  states  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
for  so  long  a period  as  about  fifty  years  the  un- 
doubtedly great  capabilities  of  this  bay  for 
harbour  extension  should  not  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  and  turned  to  account  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fishings  and  the  general 
trade.  It  concludes  by  recommending  the  erec- 
tion of  a breakwater,  which  would  project  into 
deeper  water  than  exists  at  the  present  entrance ; 
and  though  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
making  tlie  present  harbour  in  any  sense  a har- 
bour of  refuge,  it  would  be  of  such  a nature  as 
to  produce  a great  improvement  at  a cost,  say 
of  20, OOOi.  to  30,000?. 

Rival  Cities.— On  the  12th  inet.  Mr.  W. 
Landless,  architect,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Rival 
Cities, — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,”  before  a 
meeting  of  the  architectural  section  of  the 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society,  Having  stated 
the  comparative  areas  of  the  two  cities,  he  men- 
tioned that  the  population  to  the  acre  was  fifty- 
one  in  Edinburgh  and  eighty-six  in  Glasgow. 
During  tho  past  ten  years  the  average  death- 
rate  of  Edinburgh  had  been  23  per  1,000  per 
annum,  and  that  of  Glasgow  28.  The  climate 
and  situation  of  tho  respective  cities  having 
been  referred  to,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  their 
architectural  featui'es,  and  advocated  a statutory 
classification  of  properties  similar  to  that  of 
ships.  The  president,  Mr.  J.  Sellars,  thought 
that  the  movement  for  the  classification  of 
buildings  might  be  revived  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework. — 

Some  fine  specimens  of  ornamental  needlework 
done  by  ladies  studying  or  engaged  at  this 
school  may  be  seen  during  tho  next  few  days  at 
the  showrooms  of  the  institution  in  the  Evhilti. 
tion-road,  near  the  Albert  Hall.  Tho  most  ela- 
borate of  these  is  a hall  portiere,  worked  for  tho 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Another  large  pieccof  work, 
fi’om  one  of  the  Scottish  branches  of  the  school, 
is  a pair  of  curtains  worked  for  Lady  Eglintun. 
Several  very  handsome  curtain  sets  also  have 
been  made  for  General  Whittier,  of  Boston. 

Water  Engineer’s  Office,  Liverpool. — 
At  the  meeting  of  tho  Liverpool  City  Council 
on  the  14th  inst.jOn  tho  recommendation  of  the 
Water  Committee,  Mr.  James  Jennings  Camp- 
bell was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  water 
engineer’s  drawing  office,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Nunn,  resigned,  at  a salary  of  325?.  per 
annum,  tho  engagement  to  be  determinable  by 
one  calendar  month’s  notice,  and  to  bo  subject 
to  the  superannuation  provisions  of  the  Liver- 
pool Improvement  Act,  1882. 

Leeds  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorpe,  of  Leeds,  read  a paper  on  “ Recollec- 
tions of  Flemish  Architecture”  before  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  Architectural  Society,  in 
the  Society’s  Lecture-hall,  Albion- street.  Mx-. 

J.  B.  Fraser,  tho  president,  occupied  the  chair. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  adopted 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ambler,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tweedale.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  session 
were  afterwards  elected. 

Naworth  Castle. — Messrs.  Burt  & Potts 
state  that  they  supplied  their  patent  water- 
tight casements  to  all  the  -windows  in  tho  new 
addition  to  tho  above  castle.  They  are  also 
supplying  all  the  casements  for  Mr.  T.  Hartley, 
Armathwaite  Hall,  near  Cockermoutb,  which  is 
being  built  under  the  same  architect,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ferguson. 

Precinct  of  the  Savoy. — Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  ordered  the  erection  of  now  schools 
for  the  Precinct  of  tho  Savoy,  and  the  works 
have  been  commenced  by  Mr.  William  Brass, 
contractor,  of  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  of  tho  Adelphi. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Duchess  of  Albany  will 
lay  the  foundation-stone  for  the  Queen. 

Parkeston , near  Harwich. — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  the  slating  here  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Ashton  & Green,  which  firm  also  manufactured 
the  lavatories,  urinals,  stoves,  chimney-pieces, 
and  marble  work  for  the  hotel  and  refreshment- 
rooms. 

The  Female  School  of  Art. — The  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  purchase  the  four  fans 
which  obtained  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts’s 
prizes  for  designs  distributed  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice  on  the  10th  insri 


Damages  against  a Railway  Contractor 
At  the  Croydon  County  Court,  last  week,  an 
engine-driver,  named  Doughty,  recovered  his 
full  claim  of  253?.  10s.  from  Mr.  Firbank,  con- 
tractor for  the  new  Croydon  and  Oxted  line, 
for  the  loss  of  his  sight  in  a collision  between 
two  trains,  which  occurred  in  tho  Riddlesdown 
tunnel  on  August  tho  1st  last.  The  judge  held 
that  the  accident  occurred  through  insufficient 
regulations  and  the  gross  neglect  of  the  driver 
of  another  engine. 


TENDERS. 

For  a new  road,  aurfare  water  drain,  {fnlliea,  &c.,  for  the 
British  Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at  Manor 
Park,  Essex.  Mr.  H.  B.  Miuhell.  snrvevnr  ■_ 

Peill  & Son,  Bromley,  Kent o 0 

Dunmore,  Hornsey geo  o 0 

Uloomlleld,  Tottenham  699  0 0 

\yiIson,  Walthamstow 599  0 0 

Keeble,  Regent’s  Park  690  0 0 

Harri.s,  Camberwell 680  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  565  q 0 

Jackson,  Leyton  (accepted) 433  0 0 


For  interior  renovation  of  Trinity  Church,  Arundel  »• 
Sussex.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hiiuiiltoii,  architect,  Brighton,  No 
quantities 

Lookyer,  Brighton  £697  1 3 

A.  Smith,  Bognor  .180  0 0 

S.  Norman,  Bnrgess-hiU  432  15  0 

Snewin,  Littlehampton  (accepted) 363  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Northern  District  Boys* 
School,  St.  John’s  Common,  Sussex,  for  the  Clayton  and 
Keymor  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  architect. 
No  quantities : — 

Kent,  Hayward’s  Heath £335  0 0 

F.  Parsons,  Brighton 320  0 0 

Woolgar  & Son,  Hor.shsm 256  15  0 

Downer,  Burgess-hill 240  0 0 

8.  Norman,  Burgess-hill  (accepted)  325  0 0 

Scutt,  Brighton  (withdrawn)  177  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  roofs  of  27  and  29, 
Westboume-grore,  Bavswater,  for  Messrs.  Evans  &. 
Fisher:— 

R.  Smith,  Piekering-place  (accepted). 

For  eight  villa-residences  in  Birdhurst-road  and  Bird- 
hurst  Rise.  South  Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  Kendall.  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Homer,  architect.  Mansion  House  Chambers  : — 
A.  Waterman  (accepted)  £11,600  0 0 

For  bringing  out  shop-fronts  of  four  shops  at  Whitting- 
m-termee.  Forest  Hul,  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Morris.  Mr.  J. 
Slater,  architect ; — 

T.  Watson,  Dulwich  £931  0 0 

Roberta  771  0 0 


For  repairs,  3 and  4,  Vero-streot 

Bamford £177  10  0 

Riley  Bros 163  10  0 

Ilomett  155  g 0 

Waller 142  12  0 

***  The  list  sent  to  us  last  week  ■w.ss  erroneous. 


For  new  stabling,  Temple-street,  Hackney : 

J- Smith  £1,150  0 0 

Steele  Bros 1,090  0 0 

B.  Smith,  Downham-roud 1 0-15  0 O 

Wire 990  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 970  0 0 

B.T.  Wood  895  0 0 

Hughes  878  0 0 

Hawkings  872  0 0 


Accepted  for  altering  three  houses  and  shops,  and 
building  a warehouse,  Kirkgate,  Wakefield,  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect ; — 

Squires  (carpenter  and  joiner’s  work)  £275  10  0 
Bugnail  Bros,  (excavating,  brick,  and 

stonework) 213  0 0 

Wild  (plumbing,  glazing,  & ironwork)  117  10  0 

Rycroft  (slating)  45  5 0 

Turner  (painting)  19  10  0 

Tatteraiffi  (plastering)  13  3 7 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  stabling  at  St.  John’s,  Wakefield. 
Mr.  William  Watson,  architect : — 

Summers  (excavating,  brick,  and  stone- 
work)   £1-17  0 0 

Loyd  (carpenter  and  joiner's  work)  ...  66  8 0 

Kirk  (plumbing,  glazing,  & ironwork)  34  5 0 

Rycroft  (slating) 16  10  0 

Lockwood  (painting)  6 14  8 

Driver  (plastering) 6 5 6 

For  making  roads  and  drains  on  land  adj’oining  Jacob’s 
Weli-lane,  Wakefield.  Mr.  William  Watson,  arcmtect : — 

Tattersall  £633  18  3 

Yale 604  14  0 

Hartley  668  19  3 

Summers  447  0 0 

Wilson 444  6 6 

Flower  Bros. 425  0 0 

Fawcett  434  0 0 

Btorr  381  0 0 

Bagnall  Bros,  (accepted) 2.37  0 0 

For  kerbing  and  making  up  North-street,  Bromley, 
Kent,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen, 
surveyor; — 

Davis  & Attwood ....£415  10  0 

E.  PeiU&Sons ^97  0 0 

T.  Lansbory 287  10  0 

For  billiard-rooms  and  additions  to  tho  West  Kent  and 
Greemvich  Carlton  Club,  Point  House,  Bluckhenth.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Guy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ^ 


Hatfield  

Redman  

Kcnnard  Bros. . 
Jerrard  


897  0 0 95  0 0 

892  0 0 29  0 0 
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For  recelHne-house  and  casual  wards,  Wallis's-yard, 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  for  the  St,  George’s  Union. 
Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Sons,  architects;— 

Staines  & Son  ® 2 

Nightingale 21,8/0  0 0 

Garlick^  21,800  0 0 

Wall  Bros:;..: 21.255  0 0 

Parker  21,000  0 0 

£jcL&son::::: 20,9^  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted)  20,000  0 0 

PetoBros 20,379  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  32,  Broadway,  West- 
minster. for  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect 
Hoare&Son  £1,^1  0 0 

Pink  & Co 1.230  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  1,143  0 0 

For  goods  warehouse  for  the  Dover  Harbour  Board. 
Mr.  Rowland  Rees,  architect : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot £2,538  0 0 

T.  Bourne,  Dover 2,483  0 0 

W Hill  & Co.,  London  2,480  0 0 

W.  Wiles,  Dover  2,460  0 0 

A.  Mathews,  Dover 2,416  0 0 

Hayward  & Paramor,  Folkestone  ...  2,370  0 0 

H.StiR,  Dover 3,287  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover  (accepted) 2,285  0 0 

H Richardson,  Dover 2,230  0 0 

H.  Whelch,  Dover  3,155  0 0 

For  stabling,  &c.,  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood. 
Mr;  J.  Randall  Viniug,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  P. 

^Thomas  Crossley,  Bromley  £2,967  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard,  Le^vi^ha^l 2,679  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  A Sons,  Ealing  2,641  0 0 

John  Mowlem  A Co.,  Milbank 2,580  0 0 

Geo.  Amer,  Catford 2,480  0 0 

Eillby  A Gnyford,  Finsbury 2,436  0 0 

R.  H.  Jenkin,  Norwood 2,432  0 0 

W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth 2,430  0 0 

H.  Burman  A Sons,  Kennington 2,400  0 0 

G.  Masters,  Anerloy  2,400  0 0 

J.  A C.  Bowyer,  Norwood 2, .389  0 0 

J.  F.  Sargcanl,  Hackney  (accepted)  2,378  0 0 

For  additional  premises  to  8,  High-street,  Croydon,  for 
Messrs.  Grunt  Bros.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  architect:— 

Smith  A Bulled £1,295  0 0 

Smith  A Son  1.319  0 0 

Marriage 1,210  0 0 

Leffg  1,194  0 0 

Pearson  1.193  0 0 

Pollard..  1.190  0 0 

Maides  A Harper 1,137  0 0 

Loe  A Son  1,120  0 0 

For  painting  and  decorations  of  the  ofBcers’  mess-room, 
billiard  smoke-room,  and  reception-rooms,  for  the  OfTicers 
of  the  Royal  ArtlUery,  Shoeburyness,  Essex 

G.  W.  Stewart,  Chapter-road,  Walworth  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Tierney  Arms,  Edwnrd- 
street,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  James  Whiffen.  Mr.  Geo. 
Treacher,  architect 

John  Beale  (accepted)  £368  0 0 

For  new  fittings,  counter,  and  stillionat  the  King's  Head 
Tayem,  Wundiworth-road,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott.  Mr.  Geo. 
Treacher,  architect : — 

John  Beale  (accepted)  £432  0 0 


For  new  fittings,  Ac.,  at  the  Burlington  .4rms  Tavern, 
Old  Burlington-Btreet,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Docker.  Mr.  Geo. 
Treacher,  architect  ;— 

John  Beale  (accepted)  £290  0 0 


“ For  new  counter,  lobbies,  and  fittings  at  the  Yorkshire 
Grey  Tavern,  Laneham-street,  for  Mr.  T.  Maguire.  Mr. 
Geo.  Treacher,  architect  : — 

John  Beale  (accepted)  £562  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  fittings,  painting,  and 
decorating  the  Tower  Tavern,  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
for  Mr.  Robert  Day.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher,  architect: — 
John  Beale  (accepted)  £594  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  27,  Pauton-street,  Hay- 
market.  for  Mr.  Thurston.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morris  Evans  :— 

Hatfield  A Son £398  0 0 

T.  AT.  Bush 323  0 0 

John  Beale 399  0 0 

Drake  253  4 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  the  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
for  Mr.  F.  Sage.  Mr.  A.  Bedboreugh,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Sons: — 
Warehouse.  Party  Wall. 
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For  the  erection  of  cottage  adjoining  the  Parish  School, 
East  Farndon,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Chattawaj-,  architect,  Trimty  Churchyard,  Coventry  :— 

Adams,  West  Haddon  £235  10  0 

Ball  A Claypole,  Broughton 195  0 0 

Russell,  East  Farndon  190  0 0 

Jennings,  Market  Harborough  179  15  0 

Adkins,  East  Farndon  (accepted) 176  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It.  W.  C.— 8.  J.  J.— Dr,  M.— 0.  4 L.— R.  C.  4 Sou.— 5t.— W.  Y. 
B.— R.  R.— A.  J.  fi.— LaiigtiniA  Hotel.— D.  4 E.— S.  R.  L.— W.  it.— 
J.  B.— 1>,  J.  M.— W.  R.  E.  C.— J.  B.— H.  B.  M.— W.  L.  N,— .Milermali 
B. — H.  8.  L. — R.  Bros. — G.  R.  S, — J.  C.  B. — E.  C.  H. — London  Argus. 
— E,  J.  M. 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Fuhllalier, 

All  itateineuts  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  seuder,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 

We  ate  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Hotk, — The  responsibility  of  si^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  uieetiugs,  rests,  of  aoune,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persona  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ds.  6iL 

Each  additiuual  ILie  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  SpecisJ  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2b,  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wor^) Os.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  X.etter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB.  Pulilisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4ti,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertlsemeuts  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  c.annot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdTertlsemeiits.  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent  _ 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*'  THE  BUILDER  " it  supplied  oibbct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  ]>art  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s,  per  annum, 
PasrAin.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINTER, 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Parleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advi 

Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advi 

Donltingf  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  StoU' 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fo 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarrie 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  am 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unitei 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLEl 
TRASK,  Norton  • sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminstei 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  7? 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advi 


Doulting  Freestone,  Of  I’sst  quality,  supplie 
from  their  own  Quarrie 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


and  Kilna  by  BiAPta  , 
Hakn,  Stoke,  Ilioinster. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Augustua-road,  Han 
mersnuth,  London,  W. 

[Advi 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 


M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advi 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Gleun),  Office,  36 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  cheapest  material 
for  damp  courses, railwayarchea,warehouBefioor{ 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-aheds  and  milk -rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advi 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W 
London.  [Advi 


Pmoky  Chimneys.— “ Barest,  Jan.  8th,  188 
Drar  Sirs, — We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Cowl  you  put  < 

chiiiuiey  at appears  to  have  cared  its  smoking,  and  v 

now  want  you  to  fix  fourteen  more,  the  same  as  last  . . 
to  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  15,  16.  and  17. 

Messrs.  Ewart  & Sow.”  Brooking  & Nrlsok. 

The  successful  Cowl  was  the  ” Empress"  Smoke  Cure. 

[Adv 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Mauufacturers  of 


r^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGED 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTI 


Btlf-Acting  "PALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DescripUo 

36a,  bokough  eoai 

Discount  to  Builders. 

Illustrated  List  two  atam] 


LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LOIMDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW 

VIEILLE  MOffTAGNE  BEASD. 

NO  SOLDER. 

KO  EXTEENAL  FASTENINGS 

FAJATICULABS  ON  APPLICATION.  CHIRP  OFFICE:  360,  EVSTON  HOAD,  LONDON. 


VoL.  XLIV.  No.  206.'5. 


Sattodat-.  llAr.di  31. 
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Flood,  lfelplessnr.si, 
Ruin, 

and  Remrdif. 

HEN,  •wc  may  venture 
to  ask,  do  things  become 
intolerable  in  England  ? 
Certainly  not  until  long 
after  the  time  ■when  it 
has  been  predicted,  or 
asserted,  that  such  is 
the  case.  "Wo  apeak  of 
that  material  proof  of  a 
thing  being  intolerable 
which  is  to  be  found  in 
its  being  no  longer  tole- 
rated ; in  the  fact  of 
the  persons  mainly  in- 
terested setting  their 
honlders  to  the  wheel,  and  putting  down  tho 
uisance. 

Assuredly  it  might  have  been  thought,  ten 
ears  ago,  that  our  river  floods  had  attained 
lis  intolerable  stage.  Repeated  reports  from 
ommittees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
laced  on  record  tho  vast  amount  of  damage 
iQsed,  in  wet  years,  by  the  neglected  state  of 
nr  river  valleys.  The  subject  has  been  so 
ften,  and  so  fully  dwelt  upon  in  our  pages  that 
, may  almost  seem  as  if  there  wore  nothing 
.-esh  to  be  said  about  it.  But  the  present  year 
3ems  to  have  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  the 
vil  eminence  of  mischief  thus  caused.  The 
linfall  of  February,  chiefly  occurring  in  the 
rst  eighteen  days  of  the  month,  attained  a 
epth  of  23'57  in.  at  Birmingham,  according  to 
ae  trustworthy  measurement  of  Mr.  Plant. 
:nd  the  rainfall  at  Birmingham  is,  on  the 
verage,  some  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
lean  of  tho  United  Kingdom.  Tho  fall  this 
ear  has  been  10T3  in.  over  the  average  for  the 
lonth, — that  is  to  say,  43  percent,  in  excess  of 
aat  of  an  ordinary  year;  and  5'20in.,  or  22 
er  cent.,  in  excess  of  that  in  the  wet  year  1872, 
•hich  was  36  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
le  five  years  from  1860  to  1865. 

■We  are  all  the  more  moved  to  say  one  word 
icre  on  this  subject,  of  such  vital  importance 
3 it  is  to  the  health  and  wealth  of  so  large  a 
ortion  of  our  fellow  subjects,  from  observing 
letter  from  Algiers,  in  one  of  the  morning 
apers,  suggesting  the  necessity  of  survey  as 
lie  basis  for  dealing  with  floods.  Tho  letter  is 
.early  distinct  and  to  the  point;  but  what 
ilefly  strikes  us  is  tho  apparent  unacquaintance 
f the  -writer  with  the  fact  that  the  measures 
a suggests  have  been,  year  after  year  urged 
1 the  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  our 
vn  columns  and  in  other  journals.  For  more 
lan  ten  years  we  have  explained  to  our  readers 
le  necessity  of  obtaining  that  information  as 
7 the  hydraulic  condition  of  our  I'iver  vallcvs 
hich  is  regarded  as  indispensable  by  our  Conti- 
sntal  neighbours.  It  is  not  -with  us  as  it  is 


in  tho  United  States,  or  even  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  IVe  have  no  unruly  giants  to  deal  with, 
like  the  Danube  or  the  Mississippi.  Our  longest 
river  has  a course  of  only  225  miles,  and  in  that 
distance  there  is  a fall  of  800  ft.  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth.  “In  the  British  Isles,” 
says  Professor  Ansted,  “ there  are  onl'v  four 
drainage  areas  of  the  first  class,  each  gather- 
ing the  waters  of  upwards  of  4,000  miles 
of  country,  and  carrying  them  to  the  sea 
in  a single  great  channel.  The  Humber,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Thames  in  England,  and  the 
Shannon  in  Ireland,  are  all  that  lay  claim  to 
consideration  of  this  character,  and  it  will  be 
found  by  comparing  their  drainage  areas  with 
those  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  that  in 
point  of  magnitude  they  are  all  insignificant  as 
compared  with  tho  principal  rivers  of  the  Con- 
tinent.” According  to  tho  host  available 
accounts,  tho  flow  of  the  Thames  varies  from 
26'3  metric  tons  per  second  in  drought  to  nearly 
400  metric  tons  per  second  in  flood,  and  that  of 
tho  Severn  from  7 metric  tons  per  second  (at 
Tewkesbury)  in  drought,  to  682  metric  tons  per 
second  in  flood.  The  above-stated  flood  of  the 
Thames  is  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  Seine,  one- 
seventh  of  that  of  tho  Tiber,  and  one  seven- 
teenth that  of  the  Po.  The  ordin.ary  flow  of 
tho  Danube  is  174  times  the  volume  of  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  Thames.  'W^hon  we  are 
made  aware  of  the  great  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  though  not  with  absolute  success,  yet 
with  much  abatement  of  the  former  ravages  of 
the  great  Continental  rivers  that  wo  have 
named,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Austria,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  state  of  our  own  engineering 
knowledge,  or  of  our  public  spirit,  that  allows, 
year  after  year,  the  dwellers  in  our  valleys, 
traversed  as  they  are  by  sucli  comparative 
driblets  of  water,  to  be  flooded  out  of  house 
and  home  ? 

The  effect  of  each  recurrence  of  disastrous 
flood,  observes  a writer  inthe  J-Jdinh'H'gh  Hevieir 
(No.  314)  is  cumulative.  As  regards  the  indi- 
vidual sufferers,  theii-  bealtli  is  often  perma- 
nently impaired,  and  their  powers  of  resistance 
to  the  diseases  that  damp  brings  in  its  train  are 
ultimately  broken  down.  As  regards  tho  land, 
the  long  presence  of  undrained  water  tarns  rich 
pa-sturea  into  hungry  swamps,  destroying  all  tho 
finer  grasses,  which  are  replaced  by  semi-aquatic 
weeds.  As  regards  the  fivers  themselves,  each 
neglected  flood  erodes  the  banks,  and  piles  up 
fresh  obstacles  in  tho  channels.  The  question 
is  therefore  extremely  urgent,  what  is  to  be 
done  ? 

The  scientific  reply  to  this  question  wo  liave 
long  ago  given ; nor  has  any  exception  been 
taken  to  that  answer.  All  scientific  men  are  in 
accordance  on  that  point.  Onr  first  need  is  to 
have  such  an  hydraulic  survey  of  our  river 
valleys  as  to  give  us  the  simple  facts  of  the  case. 
Most  of  the  materials  for  these  surveys  are 
already  available,  and  it  only  requires  to  arrange 
wbat  is  known,  and  to  add  tbo  purely  hydraulic 


observations  which  yet  require  to  be  collected. 
The  cost  of  such  a measure  would  be  far  less 
than  the  loss  to  which  wc  are  liable  in  every 
year  for  which  it  is  neglected.  What,  then,  is 
the  reason  why  flood  succeeds  flood,  report 
succeeds  report,  and  session  of  Parliament 
succeeds  session  of  Parliament,  while  yet  wo 
have  not  advanced  a single  step  towards  the 
first  requisite  for  dealing  with  our  river  floods, 
viz.,  ascertaining  tho  hydraulic  features  of  our 
river  basins. 

We  believe  that  the  reason  is  a simple  one. 
It  lies  in  the  jealousy  of  different  classes  of 
landowners,  and  the  desire  of  each  class  to  jiay 
nothing  for  work  that  it  may  bo  thought  to  ho  the 
duty  of  another  class  to  pay  for ; or,  if  not  their 
absolute  duty,  at  all  events  to  be  chioflv 
beneficial  to  that  other  class.  It  may  seem 
unworthy,  unbusinesslike,  unwise;  butwe think 
no  one  can  run  through  the  cumbrous  library  of 
blue  books  that  has  been  created  on  the  subject 
of  river  floods  without  coming  to  this  conclu- 
sion. And,  such  being  the  ease,  the  fact  has  to 
be  looked  in  tho  face.  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue, 
of  no  use  to  preach.  How  is  the  mutual  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  which  has  prevented  im- 
provement and  paralysed  legislation  to  bo  dealt 
>vith  ? If  it  is  not  dealt  with  somehow  we  shall 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  allow  the  richest 
grass  lands  of  the  island  to  relapse  into  bog. 

Wo  venture  to  suggest  the  lines  on  which, 
and  on  which  alone,  it  can  be  thought  that  any 
measure  which  Parliament  can  or  will  pass  as  to 
prevention, — not  of  floods,  but  of  damage  from 
floods, — must  be  laid  down.  We  will  purposely 
give  a wide  margin  to  our  statements,  being 
more  anxious  to  indicate  a modu.8  x'ivendi 
between  upland  and  lowland  proprietors,  than 
to  insist  on  any  cut-aiid-dry  scheme  of  our 
own. 

Tlie  wateriug  of  any  river-basin  or  inland 
di.strict  may  be  regarded  under  two  aspects, — 
to  wit,  that  of  the  beneficial,  and  that  of  the 
injurious,  effect  of  water.  lu  tho  absence  of 
water,  cultivation  is  impossible.  Vegetation 
refuses  to  exist.  In  the  presence  of  too  much 
water  useful  is  replaced  by  useless  vegetation. 
It  is  thus  the  common  object  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  agriculturists, — highland  and  lowland, 
— to  obtain  such  a regulated  and  regular  supply 
of  water  as  may  best  suit  the  nature  of  their 
soil,  and  the  character  of  the  vegetation  which 
it  is  their  puriiose  to  cultivate. 

The  proportionate  amount  of  water  supply, 
and  the  consequent  character  of  the  most  re- 
munerative kind  of  cultivation,  in  this  country, 
is  mainly  a question  of  level.  It  is  not  so  much 
of  the  proportionate  amount  of  total  rainfall 
that  wo  now  speak  (although  this  is  not  to  be 
left  altogether  out  of  sight),  as  of  the  behaviour 
of  tbo  rain  when  it  has  fallen.  This  depends, 
in  some  measure,  on  the  geology  of  a district. 
But  it  also  depends  directly  on  its  levels.  Out 
of  every  inch  of  rain,  a portion  is  evaporated,  a 
portion  is  retained  in  tho  soil,  or  is  absorbed  by 
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orf^anic  beings,  and  the  remainder  runs  oft.  either 
over  or  under  the  surface,  to  the  nearest  river 
outlet. 

It  follows  that,  while  each  piece  of  land 
receives  approximately  a like  amount  of  rain, 
the  low-lying  lands  receive  a much  larger  amount 
of  water  than  the  uplands.  For  they  receive 
both  the  rain  that  comes  down  on  their  own 
surface,  ami  the  unabsorbed  rain  that  runs  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  higher  lands. 

Each  district,  then,  is  dependent  to  a certain 
extent  on  its  neighbours.  The  higher  districts 
are  de|>endent  on  the  lower  districts  to  carry 
away  their  surplus  water.  The  lower  districts 
are  dependent  on  this  surplus  water  for  carrying 
on  that  more  lucrative  kind  of  cultivation  which 
accompanies  irrigable  soils. 

The  owners  of  land  on  the  lower  districts,  as 
matter  of  fact,  are  more  directly  called  upon  to 
execute  works  of  outfall  and  drainage  than  are 
those  in  the  upper.  For  however  they  may 
complain  of  the  outHow  from  the  upper  lands 
coming  upon  them,  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
f.tct.  And  as  they  also  have,  as  a fact,  to 
deal  with  their  own  rainfall,  they  must  go  to  a 
larger  expense  than  their  Jieighbours  if  they 
wish  to  secure  any  crops  at  all.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  their  crops  may  be  made  so  abundant  as 
a nply  to  repay  this  larger  expense.  Of  this  wo 
cm  cite  abundant  proofs  from  the  Severn 
valley.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  just  and  fair 
that  "the  area  of  a river  basin  shonld  bo  divided 
into  zones  of  elevation.  We  will  take  three,  not 
!i3  insistins  on  the  number,  but  as  a first  approxi- 
mation. We  have  now  e.xisting  a line  of  water 
carriage  from  the  Thames  to  the  Severn,  of 
which  the  summit  is  not  ({uite  40U  ft.  above  low- 
water  mark.  If,  then,  we  take  zones  of  elevation 
of  200  ft.  each,  we  have  a primary  division  of 
the  land.  All  the  land  more  than  -WO  ft.  higher 
than  the  sea  is  drainable  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  and  can  be  very  easily  protected  from 
Hoods,  by  turning  its  waters  on  its  neighbours. 
The  zone  between  400  ft.  and  2oO  ft.  above  the 
sea  receives  a double,  or  more  than  a double, 
supply  of  water,  the  excess-of  which,  in  its  turn, 
it  throws  oil  the  valley  between.  These  rich 
graziug-groimds.  fed  with  a triple  sn[)ply  of 
water,  make  a triple  call  on  the  industry  of  their 
occupiers,  ancl  yield  nearly  a corresponding 
return  for  its  exercise. 

Subject,  then,  to  more  accurate  division  iti 
special  cases,  it  seems  fair  that  the  rating 
necessary  for  that  dniinago  of  a river  basin 
Avhich  can  be  only  elliciently  and  econonii- 
c.illy  effected  as  a whole,  should  be  divided  into 
three  grades.  If  the  as.sumed.  cost  of  the 
thorough  regulation  of  the  water-shed  be  If. 
lier  acre,  it  should  be  divided,  wo  suggest,  into 
the  proportion  of  lOs.,  20s.,  and  BOs.  per  aero 
respectively,  for  tho  upper,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower  levels.  The  outlay  thus  provided  for 
should  cover  all  e\-[)enae  that  comes  under  the 
head  of  arterial  drainage.  TIiih  an  upland 
farmer,  who  lays  his  own  tile  drains  4 ft.  below 
the  8urfiu;e.  would  have  a right  to  expect  an 
outfall  drain  to  ho  provideil  for  him  that  will 
take  off  the  water  at  that  level.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  lOs.  may  be  laid  out 
■WO  ft.  below  the  level,  and  iierhaps  twenty 
miles  heyotnl  the  bouiularv,  of  his  own  land. 
But  it  is  ]»art  of  the  ‘'oner  il  scheme,  in  which 
he  must  take  his  fair  share  of  the  burden  ; and 
of  which  the  reumuer.ation  to  him  will  not  bo 
insignilicant.  On  the  l<jw-lying  owner,  again, 
the  direct  money  impost  will  be  the  heaviest. 
But  he  must  remember,  tirst,  that  his  need  is 
the  most  urgent;  secondly,  that  he  will  have 
tho  benelit  of  the  expenditure  of  a great  part  of 
the  contribution  of  bis  neighbour  ; and,  tliirdlv, 
that  the  returns  from  his  own  land,  if  his  own 
industry  keep  pace  with  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  authorities  ruling  the  scheme,  will  bo 
more  remunerative  than  that  of  tho  less  irrigated 
districts. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  propose  to  lay 
down  a hard-and-fast  line,  or  to  define,  with 
absolute  corticiide,  zones  of  level  or  pro  rata 
pa;;  ments.  But  we  submit  to  the  con.sideration 
of  those  who  will  make  the  law,  that  the  above 
proposal,  in  its  main  priiiclple.s,  is  just,  and 
that  being  ho,  it  is  feasible.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  any 
serious  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our 
valleys  by  leaving  those  concernetl  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  subject.  As  to  that,  tho 
whole  outcome  of  the  evidence  of  tho  Blue 
Books  is  concurrent  and  unmistakable.  There 
must  be  one  authority  for  the  outire  water- 
shed, and  this  authority  must  have  the  power  to 
compel  all  contributors  to  pay  their  fair  share. 


All  that  any  one  c.an  have  a right  to  demand  is 
that  the  share  should  bo  fair.  No  one,  as  a 
citizen,  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  bear  his  fair 
share  of  the  burden.  It  is  almost  as  essential 
to  be  defended  against  flood  and  the  famiuo 
and  pestilence  that  follow  in  its  train,  as  it  is 
against  hostile  invasion  or  domestic  brigandage. 
'i'Tiat  the  laud  should  bring  forth  her  increase, 
the  nation  has  a right  to  expect.  In  the  case 
wc  arc  putting,  it  is  our  full  belief  that  each 
class  of  proprietors  would  be  amply  rewarded 
for  the  compulsory  outlay.  Even  if  that  were 
not  tho  case,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
nation, — the  people  of  England,  as  a whole, — 
would  bo  benefited.  The  national  wealth 
would  bo  enormously  increased  by  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  waste.  If  it 
should  prove  that  tho  upland  owner  only  got 
half  of  his  lOs.  per  acre  added  to  the  value  of 
bis  land,  while  the  lowland  owner,  paying  his 
3L)d.,  had  his  land  raised  in  value  by  40s.  or  SOs., 
such  a disproportion  would  be  better  for  all 
parties  than  their  present  tax  all  round.  It  is 
the  case  of  the  fable  of  tho  two  cats,  the 
monkey,  and  the  cheese.  The  cats  are  the 
owners,  each  of  whom  dreads  that  the  advan- 
tage that  may  be  given  to  his  neighbour  will  be 
moro  than  that  which  he  will  secure  himself  ; the 
impartially  groody  judge  is  tho  devouring  flood. 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDllAL. 

■'  Cantfrliury,  the  earliest  royal  dtyof  German  England, 
became  a renlre  of  L.iliii  inllueiice.  The  Roman  toii;'ua 
l.ieu'.ime  one  of  (hj  timgaes  of  Britain,  the  lan^iii^e 

of  ill  worship, its  correspondence,  its  litenitnre.  Bat  more 
Ilian  the  foiii'iio  of  Rome  returned  wit'i  AunuBtine,  Prai'- 
tically  his  Iniutiiij'  renewed  that  union  with  the  Western 
world  which  the  landing  of  ilongest  had  destroyed.  The 
new  England  was  admitted  into  tho  older  coinoionwealt! 
of  nations.  The  civilisation,  art,  letters,  which  had  fled 
before  the  sword  of  tho  English  conquerors  returned  with 
the  Christian  faith." — Gi-cen'g  " Jlhlori/  of  the  Eii<jtish 
reopU." 

The  enthronement  of  the  Primate  of  all 
England  at  Uautorbury  turns  the  thoughts  of 
many  to  the  stateliest  and,  at  tho  same  time, 
the  mo.st  ancient  of  our  cathedrals.  It  evokes 
some  little  reflection  upon  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  faith,  whose  cradle  and  nursery  in 
this  country  must  be  looked  for  in  that  grand 
metropulitical  church  which  first  arose  over  the 
rude  homestead  of  a heathen  king.  Shorn  of  the 
splendour  and  entertainments  which  attended 
the  enthronement  of  a Chicheley  or  a \Yar- 
ham,  tho  ceremony  retains  all  its  old  signifi- 
cutieo.  As  in  ages  past,  the  archbishop  and 
patriarch  is  first  conducted  in  the  choir  to 
within  tho  rails,  and  thence,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lesson,  to  the  throne  in  which  he  is  installed 
as  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  service  con- 
cluded, ho  is  escorted  from  the  throne  to  tho 
historic  marble  chair,  where  the  bishop  becomes 
Primite,  and  the  induction  is  completed  as, 
seated,  he  hears  repeated  the  forms  apper- 
taining to  his  assumption  of  further  dignity, — 
of  redoubled  trust.  Then,  having  blessed  the 
congregation  from  tho  dean’s  stall,  ho  proceeds 
to  the  cliaptor-houso,  where,  tho  chief  seat 
assigned  to  him  as  lord  archbishop,  ho  declares 
that  ho  will  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
that  church,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  observed 
by  others  iu  so  far  as  they  shall  not  be  repuj 
iiant  to  God's  word,  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
tho  realm,  or  the  prerogatives  of  his  sovereign. 

Some  years  elapsed  since  the  patrician  monk 
of  tho  St.  Andrew’s  Convent,  which  he  had 
himself  founded  on  the  pino-crowued  Coelian 
Hill,  first  encountered  three  fail-  English  slaves 
from  Ucira  in  tho  Forum  of  his  beloved  Trajan, 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  cheidshed  design 
of  winning  Britain  to  the  Faith.  This  task  he 
propos(.‘d  for  himself ; leaving  his  convent  in 
secret  with  a few  chosen  companions,  they  had 
advanced  but  three  days’  journey  beyond  the 
Flaminiau  gate  when  messengers  overtook 
them  with  tho  nows  that  a mob  had  attacked 
the  Pope  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  demanded 
Gregory’s  instant  return.  Elevated  to  the 
Papal  chair,  ho  at  length  found  his  opportunity 
in  tho  marriage  of  Berchta,  daughter  of  tho 
Frankish  king  Chariberht,  of  Paris,  to  -Escing  * 
-Etholberht,  king  of  Kent.  Berchta,  whose  own 
great  ancestor,  Hlodwig,  had  been  converted 
by  his  wife  HlotiUla,  had  taken  Luidhavd,  a 
Christian  bishop,  from  Gaul  to  her  now  home. 

[ There  was  assigned  to  them  a ruined  Chrisciati 
I church,  which  she  re-dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of 
' Tours,  beside  her  husband’s  palace  at  Lougport, 

I overlooking  the  high  road  from  llutupim,  along 

;iTen  to  ths  dynasty 


* “ Son  of  the  Aah-tree,”  a u;  m 
of  Hengest.— ii.  6,  sec.  101. 
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which  Plautius  had  led  his  legions.*  Sent  forth 
with  forty  associates,  in  spite  of  all  remou- 
straneo,  Augustine  lauded  at  Ebbe’s  Fleet,  in 
Thauet,  where  llengest  bad  arrived  a century 
before  him;  M^chelberht,  with  his  queen,  stipu- 
lating that  the  Stour  should  flow  between  them, 
and,  fearing  magic,  that  no  roof  or  tree  should 
cover  them,  met  tho  monks  stationed  on  the 
chalk  down  by  Minster,  in  tho  island,  whence 
are  now  seen,  miles  away  across  the  marshes, 
the  dim  towers  of  Canterbury.  Listening  to 
the  Gaulish  interpreters,  your  words  are  fair, 
says  the  king,  with  native  honesty,  and  your 
promises, — but  because  they  are  new  and 
doubtful,  I cauuot  assent  to  them,  aud  leave* 
tho  customs  I with  my  couutrymen  have  so 
long  observed ; yet,  he  adds,  I will  not  deny 
shelter  and  hospitality  to  strangers  from  a 
distance,  or  hinder  you  from  gaining  all  you  can 
to  what  you  so  earnestly  believe  to  be  true  aud 
good,  lie  gave  them  leave  to  cross  tho  ferry  to 
llichborough  (Rutupim),  and  formally  received 
the  missionaries  beneath  tho  cliff  of  the  Roman 
fortress  whoso  extensive  ruins  yet  remain. 
Thereupon  tho  baud  of  monks  advanced  to  the 
capital,  one  bearing  before  a silver  cross, 
another  the  picture  of  tho  Saviour,  jjainted 
and  gilded, t ebauting  the  while  a Litany  that 
Gregory  had  composed  for  the  plague  at  Rome,+ 
varied,  ever  and  anon,  with  the  jubilant  cry  of 
the  older  Hebrew  worship,  which  Gregory,  with 
prophetic  earnestness,  wrested  from  the  name- 
of  the  Northumbriau  king, — Alleluia!  ^Ethel- 
borht  gave  them  first,  as  a resting-place.  Stable- 
gate,  by  a heathen  temple  near  the  present 
church  of  St.  -Elphage,  and  soon  allowed  them 
to  worship  with  the  queen  at  St.  Martin’s.^ 
There,  within  a few  months,  he  was  himself 
baptised  on  Whitsun-day,  June  2Qd,  A.D.  507, 
and,  as  some  would  affirm,  in  the  venerablo 
font  preserved  iu  the  church.  He  gave  the 
holy  band  a temple,  which  Augustiue  dedicated 
to  the  child  saint,— St.  Pancras, — martyred 
uuder  Diocletian,  and,  moreover,  himself  retiring 
to  ttoculver,  yielded  to  Augustine  his  own 
wooden  palace  and  another  neighbouring  temple, 
with  its  grove,  within  the  city  walls,  whereon 
to  found  a new  cathedral  to  be  consecrated  to 
Christ.  Augustine,  appointed  archbishop  of 
Caiitcrbuiy,  obtained  more  missionaries  from 
Rome,  of  whom  Justus  was  to  found  the  see 
of  St.  Andrew  at  Rochester,  Mellibus  that  of 
St.  Paul  iu  Loudon,  and  Paulinus  that  of 
St.  Peter  at  York.  Of  his  own  original  com- 
panions Lawrence  succeeded  him  as  archbishop, 
and  Peter  became  first  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's. 
Finally,  ^Etholberht  granted  to  Augustine  a 
plot  of  ground  by  St.  Pancras  for  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul,  that  subsequently 
grew  up  into  tho  great  abbey  known  by  liis 
name,  and  which,  by  tho  liberality  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Beresford-Hopc,  was  some  years  ago  re-esta- 
blished as  a college  of  missionaries  to  our  Colonial 
church.  This  was  beyond  the  city  walls  for  tho 
reason  that  whilst  Augustine  “ desired,”  in  the 
words  of  Dean  Stanley,  “ to  have  in  this  land  of 
strangers  a spot  of  consecrated  ground  where 
his  bones  should  repose  after  death,”  intra- 
mural sepulture  was  forbidden  by  the  usages 
he  brought  from  Rome.  Aud  here  he  was  buried 
A.D.  (iul, — in  a spot  by  tho  Roman  road  where, 
now  stands  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital, — 
aud  soon  after  Berchta  with  Luidhard  were  laitl 
by  his  side.  On  the  completion  of  the  abbey  (it 
was  consecrated  A.D.  G13  by  Lawrence  aud 
-Ethelberbt)  hia  body,  with  those  of  the  queen 
and  her  chaplain,  was  removed  into  the  church, . 
whither,  after  a reign  of  forty -eight  years, 
the  first  Christian  Brehtwalda  was  carried  from 
Reculver,  to  be  buried  by  his  first  wife  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Martin's  altar,  iu  the  church 
of  St.  Augustine.il 

Christ  Church  did  not  escape  the  troubles  of 
the  times.  Repaired  by  Odo,  A.U.  D38,  both  it 
and  the  city  were  burned  by  the  Danes,  who, 
bringing  a largo  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Stour 
(or  VYcnsomo  as  that  part  of  it  was  then  called), 
carried  away  St.  Hillphage,  archbishop,  whom 
they  murdered  at  Greenwich  (April  19th,  1011), 
where  a church  distinguishes  the  spot  of  his 
nmrtyrdom.  King  Cnut  restored  the  ruined 
minster,  giving  it,  with  moro  substantial  bene- 
factious,  his  golden  crown,  which  the  monks 
retained  until  the  Dissolution.  Within  a few 


* Leuenii  tranea  the  oritfiii  of  this  church,  with  those  uf 
Sr.  Miirv  iu  tlio  Castle  at  Dover,  St.  Peter's,  Corahill, 
West  .M'iuster,  and  Winchester,  to  Kin^' Lucius.  Coj'er 
I'ssher's  ■'  Eccl.  Brit.  Antiq.” 
t “ Eunnose  atque  auriite." — AdaSanett.,  330. 
t II.  E.  Floury,  book  xxxv.  1. 
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' Thorn,  1707;  Bade,  ii.,  seos.  100,  101. 
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nonths  of  the  Conquest,  a hro  raviu.4Cil  a city 
rhich  then  surpassed  London  in  extent  and 
mportance.  Lanfrauc  began  to  rebuild  tho 
athedral,  and  sooured  the  seo’s  superiority 
ver  York.  Part  of  tho  crypt  and  two  small 
quare  towors, — St.  Anselm’s  and  St.  Andrew's, 
-by  the  east  tranae]it  are  shown  ns  his  work, 
k’hich  was  carried  on  by  Prior  Conrad  and  by 
tnsehn,  his  successor.  At  their  hands  the 
hurch  as-sunicd  the  form  which  inspired  William 
if  Malmesbury’s  panogyric, — “Nothing  similar 
vas  to  bo  found  in  ilngland,  either  for  the 
)rilliancy  of  tho  painted  windows,  the  spleu- 
lour  of  the  marble  pavement,  or  tho  pictured 
■oof  which  attracted  tho  eyes  of  beholders.” 
ledodicated  to  Jesus  Christ  by  Radiilphus  do 
rurbino  (lll-t  1122),  wo  have  a description 
)f  the  building  from  the  pen  of  Gervaso,  a 
nonk  of  tlio  adjacent  ])riory  of  Clirintchurch. 
Speaking  of  I’rior  Conrad’s  choir,  Gervase.  in 
he  Decein  Scriptures,”  gives  details  of  the 
iiagniticonce  which  was  rc'iiorced  on  to  King 
Henry  as  an  e.vamplc  of  profusion  ajul  waste  of 
lis  liberal  donations.  With  the  unbounded 
.oneration  for  the  ciiurch  that  eharaeterised 
lis  ago,  that  sovereign  ruplied, — “If  those 
. reasnres  have  contributed  to  tho  increase  and 
'lory  of  tho  house  of  God,  blessed  bo  the  Lord 
hat  ho  has  inspired  mo  with  the  will  to  grant 
-horn,  and  that  lie  has  bestowed  such  grace 
ipou  my  reign  that  I am  permitted  to  behold 
:ho  increased  prosperity  of  my  holy  mother  tho 
■hnreh.”  In  the  choir,  as  rebuilt  ninety  years 
iftor  Lanfranc’s  time,  we  have  a striking  expo- 
nent of  the  impi'ovcment  introduced  into  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  Amongst  the  more  remark- 
nblo  features  of  difference  sot  forth  in  the  com- 
parison made  by  Gervase  may  be  instanced  these 
Following.  Tho  pillars  of  tho  new  choir  are  of 
tho  same  fonn  and  thickness  as  tho  old,  but  are 
12  ft.  higher ; their  capitals,  instead  of  being 
plain,  are  richly  yet  delicately'  carved,  whilst 
they  include  marblo  oolunms  which  did  not 
.•xist  in  Lanfranc’s  work.  The  stones  of  the 
rormer  arches  had  been  cut  with  an  axe ; those, 
jf  the  Early  English  stylo,  are  chiselled.  Tho 
lid  vaulting  was  plain ; the  now  is  pointed,  with 
key-stones  and  bosses.  The  choir  ceiling,  flat 
and  ornamentally  painted,  like  to  that  of 
St.  Alban’s,  gave  way  to  one  elegantly  arched 
with  ribs  of  hard  stone,  and  a light  lino  stone 
for  tho  interstices.  Again,  whereas  there  ran 
but  one  triforium  around  the  former  choir,  this 
is  beautified  with  two.  Thus,  before  tho  close 
uf  the  twelfth  century  there  was  not  to  bo  found 
a member  of  tho  soi-dinayit  Anglo-Saxon  archi- 
tecture in  the  whole  chancel  and  clioir  of  the 
idiurch,  except,  indeed,  in  the  main  arches  of 
the  crypt  (the  most  spacious  in  England) 
where  it  is  probable  the  round  arches  were 
cx])ected  to  give  a stronger  .support. 

For  a whole  year  after  the  iissassination  of 
Thomas  a liecket  tho  cathedral  was  desecrated  ; 
the  bells  wore  fastened  up,  the  pavement  torn 
up,  the  hangings  and  pictmv.s  I'cmovcii,  and  dirt 
suffered  to  accumulate.  Fire  interposed  tocom- 
frletc  the  expurgation,  the  choir  and  surrounding 
fabric  being  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  iitli  day  of 
September;  117-i.  During  the  interval  1175- 
M80,  llicLard  being  then  archbishop,  the 
whole  was  rebuilt  under  tho  suporintendeuce 
of  William  of  Sens,  who  borrowed  largely'  from 
his  own  cathedral,  and  another  architect, 
William,  the  first  English  architect  of  whom 
anything  is  known.  Soon  afterwards  tho 
monks  set  about  the  erection  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
with  the  round  tower  adjoining,  though  the 
division  which,  fomented  h\’  the  Pojie,  arose 
between  them  and  King  John  on  Hubert 
\VaUer's  death  iuterriii)tc(i  their  labours.  On 
Tuesday,  St.  Thomas’s  fatal  day,  tlie  7th  day  of 
.Inly,  1220,  in  the  presence  of  “ King  lloiiry  the 
young  child,”  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Laagton, 
the  legato  Paudulph,  bisho])  of  Norwich,  tho 
Archbishop  of  Rheiiiis,  and  tho  celebrated 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  with  “ four  great  lordliugs, 
noble  men  and  tried,”  bore  the  martyr’s  body 
from  its  grave  in  tho  cryi)t  behind  thu  altar  of 
the  Virgin  to  the  high  altar  eastward  of  the 
))atriarchal  chair  and  immediately'  over  the 
grave, — a shrine  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  object  of  pious  pilgrimages  “from  every 
shire’s  end  of  Englaiid,”  and,  indeed,  ail  Ohris- 
teudom.  Celebrated  with  ])rodigioii.s  pump,  cir- 
cumstance, and  expense,  the  Feast  of  the  Trans- 
lation, with  its  survival  “ Bucket's  Fair,”  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  observed,  but  its 
memory  will  live  until  Chnneer,  with  his 
“ Canterbury'  Tales,”  shall  be  forgotten. 

St.  Anselm’s  Chapel  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
southern  side  is  conspicuous  for  its  large  window, 


enriched  with  beautiful  tracery  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; beneath  is  the  fresco-painted  chapel 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  rarely  shown  to 
visitors.  In  tho  “Martyrdom,”  containing  the 
door  which  formed  the  ordinary  entrance  from 
the  cloisters,  — and  whoso  position,  on  the 
northern  side,  indicates  the  British  origin  of  the 
church, — Margaret  of  Anjou  was  united  to  King 
Edward  I.  Tho  extiuisite  window  in  this 
transept,  the  gift  of  King  Edward  IV.,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fanatic  Richard 
Calmer, — “ Bluo  Dick,” — thrust  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians into  tho  office  of  one  of  the  six 
preachers  who,  in  his  own  phrase,  set  about 
rattling  down  proud  Becket’s  glassy  bones. 
The  window,  oven  in  its  present  condition,  is 
of  especial  value  as  presenting  authentic  like- 
nesses of  the  king,  his  queen,  and  daughters, 
King  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  tho  Duke  of 
York.  Tlio  doorway,  from  witlmnt,  was  con- 
structed by  Prior  Eastry  (tuiup.  Ed.  1.),  to  whom 
the  lincly-sculpturud  choir-screen  also  is  due. 
Simon  of  Sudbury,  beheaded  by  the  rebels  in 
the  year  13S1,  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  tho 
northern  transept  and  of  the  nave,  tho  latter 
being  completed  under  Chicheley  (14d4-I'143) 
by  Prior  Cliilleudeu.  The  central  or  ‘‘  Bull 
Harry”  tower,  outrivalling  those  of  Gloucester 
and  York,  and  once  styled  the  Angel  Steeple, 
being  surmounted  by  a pinnacle  carrying  a 
gilded  angel,  was  erected  by  the  building- loving 
Cardinal  Morton  and  Prior  Thomas  Goldstonc,  tho 
second  of  that  name  (Hasted,  iv.,  556).  This  Gold- 
stone  (prior  1-Ifi4-I517)  designed  the  gate  at  the 
Close  entrance.  Arundel’s  tower  (circa  1390) 
at  the  northern  corner  of  the  western  end  no 
longer  appears  as  seen  in  Hollar’s  print.  Tho 
lofty  lead-covered  spire  was  burned  in  the  year 
1704 ; and  forty  years  ago  tho  tower  was 
restored  by  tho  dean  and  chapter,  under  tho 
care  of  tho  late  Geoi'ge  Austin,  cathedral  archi- 
tect, as  a counterpart  of  thu  south-western  or 
Chicheley  tower.  Whence  the  easternmost 
apse  obtained  its  name  of  Becket’serovvn  cannot 
with  certainty  be  predicated.  It  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  contained  tho  scalp  or  crown  of  the 
saint,  enshrined  as  a relic,  that  was  severed  by 
Richai'd  Le  Bret’s  sword.  To  this  derivation 
Mr.  Way  mclines ; whereas  in  his  History 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  Professor  Willis 
would  treat  it  as  an  architecLural  term.  Tho 
apse  itself,  as  Gervase  tells  us,  was  raised  in  the 
year  1180,  though  not  completed  until  the 
middle  of  tho  last  century  at  the  bofiuest  of 
Capt.  Humphrey  Pudner.  There  were  threo 
objects  of  especial  veneration  by  the  pilgrims  : 
the  caput  hcati  Thoute,  tho  punciian  cn^is  in  tho 
Martyrdom,  tho /aretriiJrt  in  tho  chapel  of  Holy 
Trinity.  Each  had  its  own  altar,  to  which  the 
Black  Prinoe  bequeathed  tajiestries  by  his  will.* * * § 
In  his  account  of  a visit  which  he  made  with 
Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  Canterbury, 
Erasmus  states  that  the  caput  was  shown  to 
them  in  the  crypt.  It  is  worth  notice  how 
on  this  occasion  the  course  of  coming  events  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  little  reverence  Colet  dis- 
played not  only  over  the  relics  shown  to  them 
by  Prior  Goldstone  in  the  cathedral,  but  at  the 
lazar-houso  of  Harbledowu  hard  by.  Eight 
years  later  Warham  recciveil  at  the  western 
door  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  tho  King  Henry  VJIL,  who,  but  for  his 
elder  brother’s  death  would  have  been  Primate  ; 
eighteen  years  had  not  passed  before  sentence 
■was  pronounced  (June  10,  1538)  at  Westminster 
against  the  dead  archbishop,  his  bones  were  to 
bo  burned,  the  priceless  offerings  at  his  tomb 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Amongst  the  earliest  recorded  visits  to 
St.  Thomas’s  shrine  arc  those  of  King  Henry  II. 
and  Louis  VTI.  of  France ; the  last  is  that,  on 
the  Slst  of  August,  1538,  of  Madame  do  Mont- 
reuil,  who  had  just  attended  Mary  of  Guise  to 
Scotland.  The  month  following  Dr.  Leyton  and 
his  destroying  commission  arrive  at  Canterbury. 
The  mortal  remains  are  scattered  to  the  winds, 
eight  menf  scarcely  suffice  to  carry  off  the 
jewels  and  gold  in  two  coffers,  six-and-twenty 
carta  wait  at  the  church-door  for  the  rest  of  tho 
spoils.!  The  “ Regale  of  France,”  bestowed  by 
Louis,  was  long  worn  by  the  king  in  his  thumb- 
ring,  and  is  last  heard  of  among  the  precious 
stoues  of  his  daughter  Mary’s  golden  collar.§ 
The  posthumous  miracles  of  Rocket  are  repre- 
sented in  the  windows  of  Trinity  Chapel,  and 
in  one  of  the  north  side  is  a picture  of  the 


• L'auticr  lii  ov'i  Moiis’r  Suitit  Thomas  I'liutier  li 

oil  la  loste  esl,--l’autier  li  oil  la  po3^nte  de  I’espie  est. 

t Stfiw’s  Anuals.  ' 
j Sanders  in  Wilkins’s  Lore,  iii,  836. 

§ Nichols’s  “ Krasraiis,”  p.  234. 


shrine  or  feretrum  itself,  being  a group  of  the 
Saint  appearing  to  the  monk  Benedict.  Another 
drawing, — showing  it  covered  with  tho  wooden 
canopy, — exists  on  a folio  page  of  the  Cottonian 
MS.,  Tib.  E,  viii.,  fol.  269.  Tins  is  copied,  but 
inaccui'ately,  iji  Dugdule’s  “Monasticon”  and 
Nichols's  “ Erasmus.”  The  shrine,  ark-shaped 
and  containing  an  iron  chest  which  held  the 
boxes,  rested  on  a marble  platform  supported 
by  six  pillars,  tho  space  between  these,  as  in 
the  shrine  of  St.  Eadward  tho  Confessor,  being 
open,  so  that  crippled  and  diseased  votaries 
might  be  placed  in  closer  apiiroximution  to  iho 
martyr’s  body.  On  one  side  of  the  spot  where 
it  once  stood,  — now  marked  only  by  the  broken 
purple  pavement,  — lies  the  hero  of  Cre..-i, 
Poitiora,  and  Nejara,  with  whose  death  the 
hopes  of  Englishmen  died  too,  who  directed  by 
his  will  that  he  should  bo  buried  iu  tho  under- 
croft “ oil  le  corps  ilu  vray  mastir  Monseignour 
Seint  Thomas  repose”  (and  in  which  he  had 
fouiulod  two  chantries  at  his  marriage),  but 
'v\’boin  they  placed  in  the  venerated  gi'onnd  above. 
On  tho  other  side  rests  ho  who  as  a little  child 
witnessed  tho  fiumrulof  the  Black  Prince,  whoso 
son  he  was  destiuod  afterwards  to  overthrow. 


LOC03IOTION  IN  LONDON,  UNDER  AND 
ABOVE  GROUND. 

At  a time  when,  as  referred  to  iu  our  issui' 
of  the  17th  inst.  (p.  337,  anU),  public  atten- 
tion has  boon  so  eagerly  directed  to  the  working 
of  the  uiidergmund  system  of  London  railways,  . 
much  interest  attaches  to  all  exj)eriuiont8,  or 
feasible  projects,  for  substituting  some  other 
motor  power  for  the  present  ponderous  loco- 
motives, which  are  mechanically  so  triumphant; 
and  on  physiological  grounds  so  objectionable. 
For  this  roasoiithe  trials  of  electric  motors,  such 
as  that  reported  on  tho  West  Metropolitan 
Tramway  between  Kew  and  Hammersmith, 
demand  mote  than  the  mere  reproduction  of 
the  account  furnishod  to  the  daily  press. 

Wo  have  before  this  expressed  the  gravest 
doubts  whether  it  could  ever  prove  feasible 
regularly  to  propel  trains  of  carriages  by 
electric  power,  so  long  as  it  was  attempted  ti> 
do  this  by  direct  transiiiiseiiou  of  force  from  a 
stationai'y  dynanio-nndor.  Tho  objections,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  not  of  ihat  class  whiuli  we  may 
expect  further  appliciitioiis  of  skill  and  science 
to  remove,  but  of  that  character  which  is  in- 
itself  almost  insuperable.  Thus  the  laying 
down  through  tho  country  on  tlie  gi-ound,  or 
oven  the  suspending  from  poles,  in  the  riido 
mode  adopted  by  the  telegraph  companies,  of 
lines  of  electric  conductors,  the  slightest  con- 
tact with  which  might  involve  sudden  death, 
has  always  seeuiod  to  us  an  expedient  that  no 
argument  could  justify.  Again,  the  loss  of 
force,  either  as  conaideiod  in  relation  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  couductors  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length,  or  from  that  electric  leak- 
age which  increases  so  rapidly  with  tho  inten- 
sity or  dose  of  electricity  sent  through  a ghven 
conductor,  must  always,  it  would  seem,  put  a- 
sharp  limit  on  distant  transmission,  except  in 
cases  where  tho  power  obtained  is  supiilied  so 
freely  by  Nature  as  to  allow  of  the  waste  of  a 
very  largo  percentage  iu  order  to  send  a small 
portion  to  a considerable  distance.  These  two 
objections  arc,  wo  think,  independent  of  detail, 
and  are  of  a nature  that  it  is  folly  to  despise. 

With  the  use  of  accumulator  batteries, 
on  the  other  haiid,  these  objections  to  electi'ic 
propulsion  disappear.  It  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, therefore,  that  we  look  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  outcome  of  inventive 
labour.  We  ai-o  not  in  possession  of  the  data 
of  the  C-xperimoiits  ma<lo  publicly  on  the  10th  of 
March;  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
run  a tranicar  for  a mile,  and  another  to  jirove 
tho  mechanical  and  financial  success  of  any 
given  invention.  But  we  hoj>c  for  further 
particulars. 

There  is,  however,  one  jjoint  to  which  wO  wish 
to  call  the  attention  iff  all  thoso  interested  in 
electric  propulsion.  It  is  a point  which  it  is 
tho  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  electrio 
engineer  to  clear  up;  and,  uioroover,  it  is  one 
as  to  the  clearing  up  of  which  we  recommend 
all  oiu‘  friends  to  bo  quite  certain  before  they 
venture  on  any  eloi^tric  jiropulsion  scheme  any 
money  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose.  We 
refer  to  the  question  how  much  energy  is  lost 
in  the  double  i)rocess  of  tho  accumulation  of 
power  and  of  its  iuipartatioii  to  motive  purpose. 

In  all  forms  and  descriptions  of  the  exertion 
of  mechanical  i)ower  iherc  Is  constantly  going 
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on  a waste  of  the  nature  of  leakage.  In  the 
most  perfect  of  all  locomotive  machines,  that  ia 
to  say  the  living  animal,  this  leakage  is  so 
utilised  as  to  emphasise  the  beauty  and  poetry 
of  nature.  “What  are  the  gambols  of  the  kitten, 
the  rabbit,  or  the  lamb;  the  circling  gallop  of 
the  dog,  when  taken  out  by  his  master ; the 
dash  of  the  dolphin  through  the  snrf,  the  frisk 
of  the  squirrel  on  the  bough,  the  songful  soaring 
of  the  lark,  the  very  dance  of  the  gnats  on  the 
suubeara, — but  the  le.akage  of  vital  energy,— 
the  blowing  off  of  that  animal  steam,  which, 
not  being  required  at  the  moment  for  the  duties 
of  life,  is  devoted  to  enhance  its  enjoyment. 
Ill  the  youn"  of  all  creatures  this  exuberance 
of  power  is  found,  and  its  display  constitutes 
one  of  the  charms  of  youth.  When  the  aged 
stag-houivl,  the  pensioned  charger,  the  infirm 
old  man,  economises  the  little  strength  left  him 
for  the  slow  performance  of  only  indispensable 
motions,  this  waste  of  power  is  over,  but  over 
with  it  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  vigour, 
and  the  display  of  the  poetry  of  motion. 

In  mecliaiiit'fil  motor  power  there  is  no  youth, 
no  eujoytnouc,  no  sense  of  beauty,  except  in  so 
far  as  we  measure  the  exact  proportion  of  means 
to  end,  and  admire  the  scientific  exactitude  of 
the  balance.  Leakage,  then, — to  generalise  a 
word  originally  applied  only  to  the  escape  of 
fluids  from  a containing  vessel, — is  an  unmixed 
evil  in  mechanics.  It  is  also  an  evil  of  very  great 
magnitude;  although  we  have  done  very  little 
to  measure  it.  In  the  wooden  sheathing  of  the 
boiler  of  the  locomotive  wo  observe  an  attempt 
to  stop  a leak,  that  of  heat;  and  the  engineer 
is  aware  of  the  economy  of  “jacketing,”  and 
its  effect  on  the  available  power  of  an  engine. 
But  of  all  the  heat  liberated  by  the  combustion 
of  coke  in  the  furnace  of  the  locomotive,  how 
much  is  lost  by  radiation  or  by  conduction  ? 
While  the  engine  ia  waiting  in  the  yard,  with 
damj)crs  down,  and  fire  banked  up,  still  this 
leakage  of  heat  goes  on.  So  it  does  in  every 
kind  of  mechanical  work.  Whene'fer  we  meet 
with  friction,  with  interruptions  of  the  steadiest 
and  smoothest  motion,  with  the  application  of 
a brake  on  a railway  train,  of  a panl  in  a wind- 
lass, there  is  wasteful  leakage  of  heat,  and  there 
is  loss  of  power  in  that  definite  form. 

Even  in  the  impalpable  energy  of  light  we 
see  the  operation  of  the  same  law.  Light  loses 
its  intensity  by  reflection,  loses  by  each  succes- 
sive reflection,  can  actually  become  extinct  or 
invisible  by  dint  of  numerous  interferences  with 
the  direction  of  its  inconceivable  speed  of  ray. 
We  can  not  trace  how  the  loss  arises,  but  it  is 
as  mcusurablo  as  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
or  conduction. 

The  point  in  which  this  well-known  loss  by 
leakage  bears  on  tho  question  of  propulsion 
• (•beyond  what  is  usually  well  known)  is  this. 
What  is  the  loss  of  energy  involved  in  passing  a 
given  amount  of  dynamic  force  into  an  accumu- 
lator ? Wliat  is  the  loss  incurred  ©n  returning 
this  force  from  its  chemical  to  its  mechanical 
oondition  'i  Be  it  much  or  be  it  little,  there 
must  be  such  loss.  And,  so  long  as  it  is  un- 
measured, it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  may 
invalidate  tho  resubs  which  the  engineer  hepcs 
to  secure  by  the  use  of  the  accumulator 
battery. 

Anticipating,  as  we  do,  groat  results  from 
the  accumulation  of  energy,  results  which  will 
be  all  tho  sooner  attainable  if  electricians  will 
set  themselves  at  once  to  reply  to  onr  above 
inquiry  as  to  loss  by  accumulation  and  distri- 
bution, we  can  hardly  expect  much  light  to  be 
thrown  on  tho  problem  of  underground  locomo- 
tion from  this  scarce.  Every  one  now  is  offer- 
ing some  nostrum  for  the  performance  of  a task 
that  takes  the  highest  ability  of  the  moat  ex- 
perienced engineers.  Com])reased  air,  electricity, 
funicular  traction,  arc  all  advocated  in  the 
daily  i)ress  as  if  they  were  new  discoveries, 
which  it  only  needed  a little  ordinary  care  to 
make  available  to  supersede  the  present  loco- 
motives. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most 
of  these  reconunendations  betray  an  equal 
ignorance  of  mechanical  law,  and  of  the  history 
of  invention.  Of  the  use  of  compressed  air, 
■ot,  as  it  is  incorrectly  termed,  as  a motor 
power,  but  as  a transmitter  of  motion,  wo  have 
before  spoken  with  some  detail  (see  vol.  xliii. 
p.  3S7).  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  atmo- 
spheric railway,  the  leakage  of  heat  ia  so  groat 
as  to  put  a very  sharp  limit  to  tho  purposes  to 
which  this  very  elegant  mode  of  transmitting 
power  can  be  economically  applied.  But  in  the 
working  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  we  have 
a problem  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  is  one  that 
wo  consider  to  have  been  very  ably  solved  in  a 


mechanical  point  of  view,  though  it  still  pre- 
sents great  difficulties  in.  a sanitary  or  physio- 
logical point  of  view.  But  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  trifle  with  the  case,  or  to  suggest  motors  or 
transmitters  of  power  which  a little  judicious 
investigation  will  show  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  That  work  is  equiva- 
lent at  the  very  least  to  a run  of  forty  miles,  at 
forty-five  miles  an  hour,  with  a weight  of  ICO 
tons.  The  difference  between  the  actual  dis- 
tance from  terminus  to  terminus  and  tho  dis- 
tance wo  have  named,  and  that  between  the 
running  speed  actually  maintained  and  the 
maximum  attained  between  tho  stations  is 
taken  out  in  destructive  friction  in  that  rapid 
starting  and  stopping  at  each  closely  neigh- 
bouring station,  without  whichthc  Underground 
Line  could  not  compete  with  the  street  omni- 
buses. And  if  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  very 
interesting  discussion  on  modern  locomotives 
which  is  continued  in  volume  xxxvii.  of  the 
Proceedings  of  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, they  will  see  the  horse-power  of  the 
engines  that  perform  about  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  those  on  the  Metropolitan  line  rated 
at  678  horse-power.  Taking  tho  same /or»iulcr, 
and  allowing  for  160  tons,  at  forty-five  miles  an 
hour,  up  inclines  of  1 in  100,  wc  obtain  a 
higher  resistance  than  that  of  the  Groat 
Northern  engine  here  cited,  or7-18  h.p.  So  that 
those  persons  who  would  replace  the  potent  force 
of  coal  for  propulsion  must  be  prepared  to  show 
their  command,  from  other  means,  of  a force  of 
from  GOO  to  700  h.p.  for  their  machinery. 

Now  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  propose 
either  electric  or  compressed  air  apparatus  to 
set  before  themselves,  in  tho  first  place,  this 
great  power  as  required  to  be  maintained  for  at 
least  an  hour.  Wo  must  then  calculate  what 
weight  and  bulk  of  accumulation,  whether  in 
the  form  of  battery  or  of  reservoir,  will  be 
required  to  supply  it ; and  we  think  that  the 
outcome  of  a few  figures  will  tend  materially  to 
check  any  very  sanguine  hopes  that  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
change.  And  in  either  the  one  case  or  the  other 
the  inventor  must  bo  prepared  with  an  exact 
measure  of  the  loss  of  power  by  leakage  of 
heat,  or  by  conversion  of  tho  form  of  energy. 

Another  mode  has  been  suggested  with  the 
utmost  confidence  by  some  one  who  is  appa- 
rently but  ill-acquainted  with  the  actual  history 
of  funicular  traction  on  railways.  Two  of 
our  Metropolitan  lines,  within  our  own  personal 
knowledge  and  remembrance,  wore  designed  for 
traction  by  ropes.  Tho  traffic  was  thus  con- 
ducted, in  each  case,  for  a time  ; and  then  the 
whole  capital  laid  out  in  engines,  drums, 
sheaves,  ropes,  and  other  appliances  was  written 
off,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  locomotive, 
which  has  ever  since  been  used.  The  two  lines 
are  the  London  and  North-Western,  from 
Camden  - town  to  Euston  - square,  aud  the 
London  and  Blackwall ; and  the  change  has 
been  made  from  practical  necessity,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  rope  traction  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  locomotive  traction. 

The  main  practical  difficulty  which  all  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  at  the  command  of  the  fathers 
of  the  railway  system  were  unable  to  overcome, 
was  due  to  the  constant  twisting  of  the  rope, 
which  finally  twisted  itself  in  two.  Hemp  ropes 
and  wire  ropes  were  ecjually  unequal  to  this 
destructive  strain,  nor  were  any  means  found  of 
obviating  the  evil ; and  here  comes  the  conclu- 
sive disadvantage,  that  one  fracture, — one  bit 
of  the  long  train  of  connexions  out  of  order, — 
and  the  whole  line  comes  to  a standstill.  Tins 
is  a difficulty  which  must,  in  all  probability, 
prevent  any  stationary  generation  of  power 
from  coming  into  competition  with  the  loco- 
motive on  busy  lines. 

And  even  if  the  mechanical  difficulty  could 
be  overcome,  there  exists  another,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  fatal  to  the  application  of  any  form 
of  stationary  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way. From  the  Mansion  House  ^Station  to 
Aldgate  occur  sixteen  stoppages,  including  that 
at  the  latter  terminus.  The  time  occupied  in 
tho  run,  we  find  from  the  time-tables,  to  be 
sixty-one  minutes.  If  this  line  was  worked  in 
two  divisions,  which  would  incur  some  little 
loss  of  time,  but  which  may  well  be  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  measure,  we  should  have 
something  not  so  very  different,  in  each  of 
them,  from  the  Blackwall  line,  which  was 
3'75  miles  long.  As  to  power,  we  see  no 
difficulty.  But  how  would  the  liue  work  ? At 
present  there  is  a train  about  every  five 
minutes.  This  is  three  times  as  many  as  were 
run  on  the  Blackwall.  But  that  is  not  the 
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point.  Tho  mode  of  working  would  be  this. 
At  the  moment  when  the  engines  start,  if  we 
take  a train  from  Aldgate,  there  will  be  a 
carriage  standing  attached  to  tho  rope  at  each 
of  the  platforms  at  Bishopsgate-street,  Moor- 
gate-atreot,  Aldersgate  ■ street,  Farringdon  - 
street.  King’s  Cross,  Gowor-street,  and  Port- 
land-road.  On  the  supposition  that  the  line 
ia  divided  at  Baker-street,  there  would  also  be 
eight  carriages  attached  to  the  rope  at  Aldgate. 
When  the  engines  were  put  in  motion,  first  the 
Portland-road  carriage  would  arrive  at  Baker- 
street,  while  at  about  the  same  time  carriage 
No.  8 would  be  disconnected  from  the  rope  and 
stopped  by  its  brakes  at  Bishopsgate-street. 
In  the  same  way  one  carriage  would  run  into 
the  terminus,  and  one  be  dropped  on  the  line, 
station  after  station,  till  the  eighth  carriage 
came  in  to  Baker-street.  That  is  all  very  well 
for  those  persons  who  wish  to  go  from  either  of 
the  above-named  stations  to  the  latter  terminus. 
But  how  in  the  case  of  any  one  wanting  to  go 
from  Farringdon-street  to  King’s-cross  ? He 
could  only  do  so  by  going  either  to  Aldgate  or 
to  Baker-street,  and  then  returning  to  King’s- 
cross.  This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  out  of  tho 
question.  The  passenger  would  go  by  omnibus. 
He  could  walk  in  less  time  than  ho  could  make 
this  roundabout  journey.  It  will  thus  bo  seen 
that,  apart  from  any  mechanical  difficulty  of 
traction,  tho  impossibility  of  going  from  one 
intermediate  station  to  another  by  any  arrange- 
ment for  funicular  traction  puts  this  niothod 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  any  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Underground  System. 

A private  member  of  Parliament  is  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  a Bill  to  render  it  imperative 
on  the  railway  companies  to  “consume  their 
smoke  ” on  the  subterranean  linos.  If  there  be 
the  ground  for  this  Bill  that  any  smoke-burning 
engines  now  ply  on  any  of  these  lines,  such  a 
measure  has  our  hearty  support.  But  as  far  as 
we  are  aware  this  is  not  tho  case,  with  tho 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  goods  trains. 
We  quite  hold  that  araoke-producing  locomotives 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  through  the 
tunnels.  But  the  smoke  is  a preventible  evil, 
and  it  has  the  groat  advantage, — in  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  would  prevent  it, — of  being 
a visible  and  detectable  evil.  Not  so  with  the 
mephitic  vapour  which  is  tho  I'eal  trial  to  the 
lungs  of  the  passengers.  This,  partly  consisting, 
probably  of  steam,  partly  of  carbonic  acid  and 
other  allied  gases,  is  tho  direct  outcome  of  that 
combustion  by  which  the  heat  that  moves  the 
train  is  liberated  from  the  fuel.  We  do  not  see 
how  this  product  is  to  be  dealt  with,  except  by 
ventilation.  So  vast  is  the  amount  of  duty 
expected  from  the  locomotive  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  science,  it  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  production  or  liberation  of 
heat,  second  after  second,  during  the  trip.  But 
just  in  proportion  to  this  conversion  of  the  heat 
stored  up  in  the  fuel  into  motion,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  noxious  gas.  We  may  regret  the 
fact,  but  we  cannot  alter  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  actually  done  on  the  metropolitan  under- 
ground lines,  as  very  considerably  complicating 
the  case,  where  any  attempt  is  made  to 
interfere  with  existing  arrangements.  The 
marvellcuB  command  which,  by  the  powerful 
-t2-ton  engines,  is  attained  of  speed,  and  the 
almost  incredibly  short  time  in  which  a train  of 
160  tons  is  started  and  stopped,  are  points  which 
it  may  well  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  secure 
if  any  lighter  engine  were  used,  although  the 
weight  of  the  engine  is  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate (but  for  this  consideration)  to  that  of 
tho  traiu.  Again,  notwithstanding  the  manner 
in  which  the  carriages  are  crowded  at  certaia 
hours  of  the  day,  the  proportion  of  dead  weight 
to  net  weight  conveyed  must  be  something  like 
18  or  10  to  1.  The  question  of  the  capacity  of 
any  given  lino  of  communication  is  one  to  which 
tho  investigation  of  the  case  for  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  lias  caused  much  attention  to  be 
given.  Not  less,  we  are  prepared  to  show,  than 
12,000,000  units,  or  tons  gross  of  load  conveyed 
for  a mile,  per  mile  of  line,  is  the  annual 
amount  of  tonnage  which  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way now  conveys,  being  equal  to  37,000  unit  tons 
per  mile  per  day.  Of  this,  not  more  than  2,200 
mile  tons  is  the  net  load  of  passengers.  The 
rest  is  the  weight  of  the  carriages  alone,  to 
which  at  least  30  per  cent,  more  must  be  added 
for  that  of  the  engines.  Thus  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  weight  actually  transiiorted 
and  the  weight  of  passengers  carried,  is  very 
great.  If  we  suppose  a steady  movement  of 
four  passengers  abreast  mareffing  CiO-ward, 
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and  at  the  Bame  time  an  equal  number  march- 
ing westward,  along  a street,  the  flow  or  move- 
ment of  weight  would  be  about  equal  to  the 
average  flow  of  weight  of  passengers  over  tho 
Metropolitan  lines.  This  is  at  the  quick-march 
rate,  of  108  stops  in  a minute.  If  we  suppose 
this  great  host  to  move  at  double-quick  time, 
which  is,  perhaps,  nearer  to  tho  ordinary  hur- 
ried tread  of  tho  Londoner,  we  should  have 
S,4G1  tons  per  day  of  12  hours,  on  foot,  against 
2,200  tons  per  day  of  18  hours  by  the  railway. 
As  compared  with  the  quick-march  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  there  is  more  than  a fourfold 
gain  in  time  over  tho  whole  distance.  But  when 
we  take  shorter  distances,  and  allow  for  the 
time  requisite  for  taking  tickets,  going  dowu- 
ataira  to  tho  platform,  waiting  for  train.s,  and 
again  losing  space  and  time  in  emerging  to  the 
outer  air,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  saving  of  time 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  underground  railway 
is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  immense  cost, 
both  of  capital  laid  out  and  of  dead  weight 
moved,  at  which  that  gain  is  secured. 

Wo  mention  these  important  facts,  not  in  any 
way  as  depreciatory  of  tho  service  that  has 
been  rendered  to  Loudon  by  the  cnginoei’s  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway.  On  tho  contrary, 
we  think  tliat  the  skill,  science,  and  care  dis- 
olaved  on  the  plan,  construction,  and  working 
bf  these  lines,  are  such  as  to  deserve  far  more 
(•narked  public  acknowledgment  than  they  have 
•ret  received.  We  apprehend  that  the  names  of 
b'owler,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  Mr.  Fenton 
ire  those  most  intin\atoly  connected  with  the 
jmccossful  working  of  a lino  which  stands  alone 
among  public  works  for  the  safety  to  human 
life  with  which,  regard  being  bad  to  its  celerity 
[rnd  enormous  tratlic,  it  has  been  conducted. 
Our  object  has  been  to  show  how  great  have 
oeen  the  difficulties  overcome,  how  serious  is 
,ho  problem  thus  solved,  and  how  idle  and  iin- 
[ionsidered  are  some  of  the  proposals  now  so 
L’onfidently  brought  before  tho  public. 

: On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  margin  of  cost,  and  of  unproductive  work, 
'S  so  enormous  that  it  would  ill  become  the 
•ngineer  to  say  that  science  has  spoken  her  last 
vord  on  the  subject.  It  is  a very  remarkable 
fact  that  both  tho  actual  cost  per  passenger, 
flind  the  return  to  the  shareholder  on  tho  capital 
nvested,  are  very  nearly  the  same  on  the  Metro- 
jolitan  Railway,  by  the  London  General  Omni- 
pus Company,  and  on  tho  average  of  tho  tram- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  railway, 
-he  average  receipt  is  l'80d.  per  passenger,  on 
•he  tramways  it  is  l'93d.  per  passenger,  and  by 
:he  Omnibus  Company  2'29d.  perpasseuger.  On 
•he  railway,  the  working  costs,  in  1878,  were  35'62 
oer  cent,  of  revenue;  and  they  have,  wo  think, 
oeen  somewhat  reduced  since  that  date.  On 
.he  tramways,  the  percentage  of  working  costs, 
in  |1881-2,  was  80'8  per  cent,  of  revenue.  On 
he  omnibus  lines  they  were  94T6  per  cent. 
But  the  amount  of  interest  on  capital  by  those 
'lifferent  routes  so  far  counterbalances  the 
mechanical  facilities  acquired  by  the  outlay, 
that  while  tho  railway,  and  the  tramway,  each 
returns  5 per  cent,  dividend,  the  net  profit 
earned  by  the  omnibus  company  (last  year)  was 
V50  per  cent,  on  capital. 

1.  It  is  only  by  the  patient,  steady,  conscientious 
I iccumulation  and  collection  of  facts  like  these 
;.hat  either  the  man  of  science  or  tho  man  of 
BDiisiness  can  arrive  at  a clear  knowledge  of  the 
I aws  that  regulate  transport,  whether  of  pas- 
j lengers  or  of  freight,  and  can  become  able  to 
an  opinion  that  shall  be  of  any  value  on 
\ny  of  those  great  questions  which  aro  now 
Bibout  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
iment. 


INTERNATIONAL  MUNICIPAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  VIENNA,  1884. 

. A NOVEL  kind  of  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
tTienna  in  the  summer  of  1884.  It  is  to  con- 
let  of  a collection  of  drawings,  &c.,  showing 
he  results  of  the  labours  of  the  municipal 
j .uthorities  of  various  places  in  the  way  of 
1 anitary  and  other  improvements ; a collection 
! if  articles,  implements,  and  so  forth  employed 
3 or  these  purposes,  and  likewise  publications  on 
I he  history  of  cities.  At  one  of  its  last  sittings 
ho  Vienna  Town  Council  agreed  to  make  a 
i "rant  of  100,000  florins  to  defray  the  expenses 
• if  the  exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
I Q the  great  Rotunda,  which  was  built  by  the 
ate  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  and  in  which  the 
I -nternational  Electric  Exhibition  of  the  coming 
1 umnacr  is  ad«o  to  be  held. 


A RECENT  DECISION  ON  ARCHITECTS’ 
CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  com-ts  have  again  and  quite  recently 
been  discussing  a case  which  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  building 
matters.  It  shows  also  very  conclusively  that 
the  tendency  of  the  law  is  to  consider  an 
architect’s  certificate  as  final  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  As  a general  rnle,  this  principle  acts 
most  against  builders,  for  the  question  usually 
arises  when  architects  have  not  included  some 
extras  in  their  certificates.  In  the  present 
instance  it  was  the  builder  who  relied  on 
the  certificate  and  the  employer  who  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  final.  This  case  seems 
also  to  show  tho  extreme  folly  of  parties  to 
building  contracts  not  adhering  to  the  forms 
authorised  by  the  Builders'  Society  and  tho 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain.  These  aro  clear  and  well  known, 
and  althongh  many  solicitors  havo  pet  forms 
of  their  own,  every  builder  ought  to  insist 
on  the  use  of  the  authorised  conditions.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  tho  present  instance  the 
affair  has  turned  out  all  right  for  the  bnildor. 
This  is  true  to  a certain  extent,  but  ho  has  had 
all  the  extra  cost  and  tho  annoyance  of  litiga- 
tion in  order  to  substantiate  his  claim. 

The  case  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of 
Richards  r.  May,  which  came  before  a Divisional 
Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  March 
8th.  and  is  reported  shortly,  but  sufficiently  at 
length  for  the  purpose  of  our  comments,  in  tho 
Laic  Joiirtial  Notes  of  Cases  for  1883,  p.  36. 
It  will  be  also  found  at  p.  50  of  the  H eeJfhi 
Notes,  which,  as  being  published  by  the  Incor- 
porated Council  of  Legal  Reporting,  might 
bo  expected  to  be  tho  best  publication,  but,  so 
far  as  tins  case  goes,  it  is  inferior  to  tho  Laic 
Journal  ixotea. 

The  question  arose  in  this  way.  Mr.  Richards, 
a builder,  contracted  to  erect,  for  Mr.  May,  two 
villas  in  accordance  with  certain  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  by  ono  Lethbridge.  In 
the  contract  these  two  provisions  occurred. 
“All  extras  or  additions  payment  for  which 
tho  contractor  shall  become  entitled  to,  under 
the  said  conditions,  and  all  deductions  which 
the  proprietor  shall  become  entitled  to,  shall  be 
respective]  V paid  or  allowed  for  at  the  prices  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Lethbridge,  the  sur- 
veyor appointed  by  tho  proprietor.  T hen  there 
was  also  the  following: — “ The  contractor  to  be 
paid  on  the  certificate  of  the  surveyor,  at  the 
surveyor’s  discretion,  during  the  progress  of  the 
works  in  payments  on  account  at  the  rate  of 
85  per  cent,  value  of  works  executed,  and  tho 
balance  of  such  contract  to  bo  paid  at  the  com- 
pletion of  tho  works  to  the  surveyor’s  satis- 
faction.” After  the  work  had  been  completed 
tho  surveyor  gave  a final  certificate  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  builder  was  “entitled  to  ro- 
ceive  the  sum  of  8751.  in  settlement  of  contract 
and  for  extras  and  omissions.”  In  this  certificate 
were  the  detailed  items  of  tho  extras  measured 
and  valued,  and  nmissions  also  measured  and 
valued.  But  the  employer— like  many  em- 
ployers,— was  disinclined  to  pay  the  amount 
which  the  builder  stated  to  be  due  to  him,  and 
declined  to  allow  that  the  surveyor  had  any 
jurisdiction  to  decide  what  wore  extras  and 
omissions,  although  ho  admitted  he  bad  authority 
by  the  contract  to  fix  tho  prices  at  which  extras 
and  omissions  should  be  allowed.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  this  defence  was  possible  from  the 
want  of  clearness  in  the  contract,  aud  that  if 
the  latter  had  stated,  as  it  might  well  have 
done,  that  tho  surveyor  should  includo  in 
his  final  certificate  the  extras  and  omis- 
sions, then  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
at  all  on  the  subject.  The  certificate  would 
on  the  face  of  it  have  been  final,  and  tho 
rule  expressed  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Goodyear  v.  The  Mayor  of  Weymouth  (Ros- 
coe’s  “ Digest  of  Building  Cases,”  second 
edition,  p.  24)  would  have  clearly  been  appli- 
cable. As  wo  have  alreaily  said,  the  Court 
determined  in  favour  of  tho  builder,  and  they 
did  so  on  this  ground  that  (we  quote  the  words 
of  the  epitomo  of  the  judgment)  ‘‘as  there 
was  no  clause  in  the  contract  providing  any 
other  mode  determining  what  were  extras  and 
omissions,  and  as  the  surveyor  was  empowered 
to  fix  the  prices  at  which  extras  and  omissions 
should  be  allowed  for,  the  parties  must  be  taken 
by  necessary  implication  to  havo  agreed  that 
the  surveyor  should  determine  whether  the 
items  appearing  in  his  certificate  were  properly 
extras  and  omissions.”  We  confess  that  this 
soeins  to  us  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a happy 


thought  to  justify  a decision  which  was  clearly 
in  favour  of  tho  party  who  was  seeking  to 
enforce  a rightful  claim.  For,  although  a sur- 
veyor may  fix  tho  rates  at  which  extras  shall  be 
allowed,  is  it  not  quite  possible  for  the  parties 
to  mean  tho  decision  as  to  what  aro  extras  to 
be  that  of  an  arbitrator,  and  not  of  tho  person 
who  has  had  the  ordering  of  them  ? We  mention 
this  because  the  reasoning  of  the  judgment 
does  not  appear  quite  clear,  and  wo  wish  to 
make  it  very  evident  that  persons  engaged  in 
building  transactions  should  have  their  contracts 
clearly  drawn.  Nothing  is  over  gained  by  using 
either  short  or  fanciful  conditions. 


SOME  HINTS  AND  MAXIMS. 

A nousE  in  danger,  a family  in  peril. 

Shore  up  carefully  if  you  would  pull  down 
safely. 

Sharpen  your  tools  properly  and  you  will 
husband  your  strength. 

Hit  tho  nail  straight  upon  the  head  aiul  you 
will  save  many  crooked  blows. 

Build  with  seasoned  timber  or  you  will  build 
to  your  own  discredit  and  others’  loss. 

Set  out  your  work  with  accuracy,  and  tho 
time  you  will  save  will  bring  profit  as  well  as 
credit  to  your  employer  and  yourself. 

Tho  mason  shonid  work  tho  stone  to  the  lie  of 
tho  stratum,  and  bed  it  to  the  same. 

The  builder  that  deceives  the  ari'hitect  wrongs 
tho  client  as  well,  and  if  he  connives  at  bad 
workmanship  be  demoralises  the  workman  and 
constitutes  himself  a criminal. 

Garden  mould  may  be  good  for  vegetables, 
but  as  a component  of  mortar  it  spells  early 
ruin. 

Glaze  your  sashes  with  putty  if  you  will,  but 
make  your  mitres  and  other  joints  without  it. 

Ill  taking  out  building  ([uantities  do  not  over- 
take them  too  much,  for  you  may  calculate  ton 
liberally  for  your  own  good,  as  well  as  estimate 
by  guess  work  too  lowly  to  yourown  and  others 
loss. 

Good  workmanship  needs  no  coat  of  paint  to 
enhance  tho  execution,  for  like  sculptor’s  work 
wood  workmanship  is  best  judged  in  tho  nude 
without  drapery  or  colour. 

If  you  would  set  out  good  work,  do  it  by 
practical  geometry;  if  indifferent  or  bad,  by  the 
“ rule  of  thumb.” 

In  planning  stairs  think  of  your  head- 
room  from  the  lowest  starting-point  to  the 
highest  landing,  or  .'lomewlicro  in  ascending  or 
descending  stunning  falls  and  broken  limbs 
may  accompany  bruised  foreheads  and  battered 
hats. 

Perspective  is  necessary  in  drawings  ; but  do 
not  carry  its  principles  into  practice  in  putting 
together  workmanship. 

Plaster-work  has  little  heart  beneath  it,  but 
plenty  of  ribs,  and  its  whole  soul  is  in  its 
surface  enrichments,  like  many  of  our  fashion- 
ably-attired ladies. 

Build  plumb,  and  if  yon  err  at  all  let  it  be  in 
against  tho  carcass,  and  not  out  against  the 
body  politic. 

Wet  your  bricks,  wash  your  sand,  slake  your 
lime,  but  perish  not  your  mortar  with  water,  or 
your  work  will  not  he  worth  its  bond. 

Do  nothing  in  building  by  guess-work,  and  In 
its  conduct  trust  not  too  much  to  memory,  for 
a jotting  or  two  at  the  proper  time  aro  worth 
a hundred  jogs  on  the  brain,  for  tho  purpose  of 
safe  recollection. 

Let  no  building  workman  be  too  proud  to  take 
a hint  from  the  humblest  labourer  that  attends 
him,  for  the  experienced  lookor-on  betimes  sees 
more  than  the  doer. 

Houses  may  not  be  built  from  tho  roof  down- 
wards, though  they  are  often  burned  in  that 
direction  by  plumbers’  fires. 

If  this  were  a Pagan  era,  stoning  a builder  to 
death  who  consciously  built  a bad  unhealthy 
dwelling,  w'ould  be  an  appropriate  punishment. 
U would  not  bo  inconsonant  with  Christianity 
and  justice  to  compel  a builder  to  live  in  the 
worst  of  tho  houses  ho  built  for  others. 

A fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  wages 
should  be  estimated  by  its  quality  as  well  as  its 
quantity. 

Contrary  to  the  old  saying,  a carpenter  is 
known  by  his  shavings,”  ho  is  known  by  the 
character  of  his  work ; and  the  state  of  his 
tools  mav  bo  judged  by  the  same  standard. 

Artificial,  like  natural,  drainage,  is  governed 
by  gravitation,  and  tho  absence  of  a proper  fall 
in  either  i.s  as  opposed  to  nature  as  a swamp  la 
to  health. 
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The  more  irregnlar  the  outline  of  your  walls, 
the  more  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  your 
roofs,  and  in  this  view,  remember,  in  plan- 
ning, that  ne.xt  to  a good  foundation  there  is 
nothing  of  more  importance  than  an  etficienb 
covering. 

Master  your  trade,  but  do  not  let  a pride  in 
special  or  expert  knowledge  overmaster  you,  for 
the  pedantry  of  the  workshop  or  laboratory  is 
as  offensive  a.s  the  pedantry  of  the  school. 

The  workman  that  makes  the  most  noise  will 
be  often  found  doing  the  least  work,  and  doing 
it  badly. 

A kitchen  and  its  bclongiugs  should  not  be 
planned  solely  for  the  comfort  or  ease  of  the 
cook,  but  for  the  general  health  of  the  house- 
hold, for  the  purer  the  air  below  the  purer  will 
that  be  which  circulates  above. 

Plan  the  attic  story  for  bedrooms  if  you  will, 
but  do  not  stow  the  servants  in  a cock-loft 
between  the  ceiling  joists  and  the  slates,  which 
will  be  a frying-pan  in  the  summer  and  a re- 
frigerator in  the  winter, — a choke-room  instead 
of  an  air-space. 

No  matter  how  well  arranged,  water-closets 
immediately  within  a dwelling  are  objectionable. 
The  minimising  of  the  evil  partly  lies  in  keeping 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sleeping- 
r.joms. 

The  m-ajority  of  our  modorn  chairs  are  not 
made  for  bearing  the  weight  of  the  human 
body,  but  for  ornament,  and  were  not  a compen- 
sating balance  established  by  the  position  of  onr 
feet,  the  balance  of  sustaining  power  in  the 
chair  would  be  soon  exhausted  or  overturned  by 
a serious  dismemberment. 

Builders'  horses  at'e  stable  factors  in  the  con- 
tracts, and  like  the  workmen  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  extension  of  the  “ e.vtras.” 

A clerk  of  works,  though  ho  should  be  the 
architect’s  true  representative,  should  not  be 
the  contractor’s  wanton  obstructive.  To  manu- 
facture trivial  faults  on  the  one  band  is  to  pro- 
voke artifice  and  concealment  on  the  other,  and 
naturally  foreman  and  workmen  will  side  with 
the  employer,  and  as  a consequence  both 
architect  and  client  are  damaged  in  the 
struggle. 

Moral  principles  and  commercial  honesty 
m:nt  accompany  technical  education,  or  the 
bn  Is  will  produce  few  healthy  blossoms,  and  the 
latter  less  good  fruit. 


THE  RECLAMATION  OP  LAND.* 

THE  EMBANKMENTS  OF  TUB  THAMES. 


THE  nOLIUAVS. 

As  so  many  of  onr  readers  are  affected  by 
the  holidays,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  express  our 
strong  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  an 
effort  to  be  made  to  have  the  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide holidays  fixed  for  particular  seasons 
in  the  year.  The  object  of  holidays  is  to  add 
to  the  ei:joymeiit  and  the  health  of  our  workino- 
population,  whether  they  be  manual  or  meutjTl 
labourers,  whether  they  be  clerks  or  members 
of  Parliament.  But  in  a perfectly  irrational 
manner  we  fix  two  of  our  most  important 
holidays,— those  called  the  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide holidays, — at  the  same  time  as  certain 
Church  festivals.  The  conseipicnce  is  that,  as 
happens  this  year,  Easter  fall.s  so  early  tLat’the 
secular  holiday  is  not  only  spoiled,  but  in  mauv 
respects  wholly  prevented  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  not  robust  or  who  are  young  and 
tender.  The  whole  face  of  North ‘Wales,  for 
instance,  was  covered  with  a deep  snow,  and 
when  It  is  remembered  that  North  Wales  is  the 
pla, -ground  of  liundreds  of  workers  from  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  the  absolute  lo.sa  of  a 
holiday  to  thorn  may  be  at  once  imagined.  Tho 
importance  of  securing,  so  far  as  wo  can,  lino 
Easter  and  Whiesuntido  lioliJavs,  is  perhaps 
more  important  in  the  interests  of  the  lower 
middle  classes  than  is  at  first  supposed.  For 
these  are  in  some  respects  more  purely  holiday 
seasons  than  tho  time  which  occurs  in  Ano-ns't 
when  the  Bank  holiday  is  fixed.  Consequently 
a 1 jss  of  holidays  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
means  tho  loss  of  the  best  holidays  of  the  year. 
All  that  is  rccpiired  to  effoctuato’the  chamre  ig 
for  Sir  .John  Lubbock  to  amend  his  BankHoTidav 
Act  by  fixing  the  two  spring  holidays  for  the 
first  or  second  Monday  in  April  and  June,  aud 
for  tho  Judges  to  make  rules  fixing  the’leo-al 
Vdcuions  for  the  s.ame  dates.  Politicians 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  tlieir  lioliclavs 
at  the  same  timo,  aud  thus,  though  we  could 
not  command  fine  weather  and  liealchy  enioy- 
tnent,  we  should  have  a much  better  chance  of 
them  than  can  possibly  exi.st  when  the  holidays 
fall  so  early  as  they  do  this  year. 


The  traveller  by  the  North  Kent  Railway, 
as  he  runs  through  the  rich  alluvial  marshes 
which  fringe  the  Thames  between  Greenwich 
and  Gravesend,  sees  one  of  the  oldest  embank- 
ments in  England,  which  stretches  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  a length  of  more  than  100  miles, 
enclosing  nearly  30  square  miles  of  what  was 
once  a broad  estuary,  choked  with  mud  banks, 
ooze,  and  marshes. 

For  -iOO  years  the  Romans  occupied  England, 
— those  grand  old  engineers  who  boasted  they 
built  for  eternity, — but  of  whoso  massive 
masonry  time  has  left  so  few  traces,  except 
perhaps  in  the  wild  north  country,  remote 
from  civilisation ; but  the  long  earthen  banks 
they  raised  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  still 
remain  to  attest  tho  industry  aud  skill  of  those 
who  reared  them. 

Gradually  as  tho  land  accreted,  further  por- 
tions were  reclaimed,  and  whilst  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  river  was  gradually  raised,  the 
scour  of  the  tidal  water  deepened  the  bed,  thus 
approximating  its  condition  more  nearly  to 
that  which  obtains  at  present.  But  these 
banks  were  a source  of  anxiety  aud  danger  from 
the  earliest  period.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
numerous  breaches  occurred,  whilst  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VUI.  Plmnstead  and  Lesnes  Mai'shes 
were  all  drowned  by  a breach  at  Erith.  So 
serious  was  tho  inundation  that  the  mai'shes 
and  levels  would  have  been  (so  it  was  then  con- 
sidered) irrevocably  lost,  unless  the  bailiff  had 
advanced  tho  money  to  repair  tho  gap;  but 
having  done  so,  he  found  the  collection  of  the 
amounts  due  a matter  of  such  difficulty  that 
complaint  was  made  to  Parliament,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  bailiff  should  cause  2>roclama- 
tiou  to  be  made  on  any  Sunday  afterwards,  in. 
the  parish  church  of  Pluinstede,  fortbe  payment 
of  all  arrears  within  twenty  days;  if  not  dis- 
charged then,  there  was  tho  option  of  liqui- 
dating the  debt  by  a double  sum,  until  Michael- 
mas, after  which  the  bailiff  could  claim  tho 
lands  for  himself  and  his  heirs, — a sure  mode  of 
eriforciug  j)ayinent.  Again,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  more  than  2,0U0  acres  of  good  pasture 
ground  were  laid  waste  through  sundry  breaches 
in  the  banks,  a damage  which  it  took  twenty 
years  to  repair,  so  much  was  tho  work  hindered 
by  Hoods  and  tenij)est8.  Turning  now  to  the 
Middlesex  aud  Essex  shores,  a similar  state  of 
tilings  is  to  be  found. 

Even  in  historic  times  London  was  almost 
encircled  with  marshes.  Westminster  Abbey 
stood  on  Thoruey  Island,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  water  at  every  tide,  which  flowed  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  St.  James’s  Park.  'Ihe 
City  itself  was  partially  belted  by  marshes. 
Stow  describes  a great  fon  stretching  from  the 
walls,  betwixt  Bi-jbopsgato  and  the  postern 
called  ^rijiplegate,  to  Finsbury,  and  to  Holy 

ell,  which,  when  frozen,  were  covered  with 
multitudes  of  young  people,  who  go  to  play  on 
the  ice,  some  “ more  expert  in  simrting  thereon 
fix  bones  under  their  heels,  .and  taking  a pike- 
staff, do  shove  themselvca  forward  with  so 
much  force  that  they  glide  -with  no  less  swift- 
ness than  a bird  flicth,  or  an  arrow  passeth 
from  the  bow.” 

Below  Londoti  continued  breaches  occurred 
from  tho  earliest  jieriod,  but  the  most  serious 
was  that  in  the  Dagenham  bank  in  1707,  which 
bad  been  once  before  repaired  by  Vermnyden, 
in  1G21.  Hero  tho  tide  made  a gap  more  than 
lUO  ft.  and  50  ft.  deep,  which  remained  open  for 
seven  years,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  stop  it,  by 
scuttling  ships  and  sinking  cases  lilleil  with 
c i.iik.  At  last  matters  became  so  serious  that 
about  1 UUO  acres  of  marsh  were  spoiled,  and 
more  than  lOO  acres  were  swept  out  into  the 
I hames,  forriiiug  a bank  which  seriously  impeded 
the  u.avigation.  Tho  Government  were  then 
o igod  to  emjjloy  Cajitain  Perry,  who  succeeded, 
a ter  much  trouble,  in  stopping  the  gap,  by 
driving  a row  of  piles  across  it,  strengthened 
uy  clay  heaped  in  a mound  against  it. 

rho  history  of  the  Banks  of  the  Thames  has 
ueen,  from  tho  earliest  period,  a record  of  a 
struggle  between  man’s  skill  and  labour-  aud 
the  winds  and  waves. 


ground  of  Romney  Marsh,  comprising  about 
24,000  acres,  the  original  embanking  of  which 
dates  from  remote  antiquity  ; and  here  also  as 
accretions  took  place,  the  banks  were  extended, 
until  the  marsh  was  brought  to  its  present 
condition.  Our  public  records  contain  warrants 
for  repeated  commissions  to  repair  the  sea, 
banks,  “ rendered  ruinous  by  the  rage  of  tho 
sea”  ; aud  the  most  dreadful  storms  and  inun- 
dations are  chronicled  to  have  overwhelmed 
portions  of  the  land  during  the  thirteenth, 
century.  Off  the  southern  end  of  tho  Marsh 
lies  Old  Winchelsea,  drowned  in  the  sea  on  the 
ove  of  St.  Agatha,  1287,  when  all  the  lands 
were  covered  from  Clivesden  to  the  voucher  of 
Hythe.  To  resist  these  inundations  the  old 
custom  of  Romney  Marsh  was  to  choose  twenty- 
four  chief  men  or  elders,  who  bad  power  to  levy 
a rate  on  tho  marsh  lands  to  maintain  the 
bank.g,  and  this  ancient  local  usage  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  management  of  the  other 
enclosures  in  England. 


THE  FENLAND. 


From  the  south  of  England  we  cross  to  the 
eastern  counties,  where,  in  the  Great  Fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  extending  over  more  than  1,300 
square  miles,  the  lai-gest  reclamations  in  England 
have  taken  jjlace.  Here,  too,  wo  find  tho 
Romans’  handiwork  in  the  banks  which  bound 
tho  marshes ; built  to  reclaim  the  silt  lying  as 
a fringe  around  tho  coast,  and  which  extend 
for  about  150  miles.  These  ancient  engineers 
proceeded  on  sound  principles,  although  tlieir 
works  subsequently  i^roved  inadequate.  They 
bonked  the  sea  fringe  of  Salt  Marshes,  and,  ti> 
carry  off  the  upland  waters,  cut  tho  Carr  Dyke 
and  improved  tho  arterial  drainage ; but  after 
their  departure,  in  the  troublous  times  which 
followed,  the  Feus  remained  oue  great  dismal 
swamp,  with  hero  and  there  an  island,  crowned 
by  one  of  the  numerous  abbeys  of  which  the 
quaint  old  rhyme  runs  ; — 


‘‘  Raraspv,  tbe  rich  in  sold  Bud  of  fee  ; 

Thomey,  the  flower  of  many  fair  tree  ; 

Cowland,  Iho  courteous,  of  their  meal  and  their  drink  ; 
Spaldinp,  the  gluttons,  as  all  men  de  think  ; 
Peterborough,  the  proud  ; ’ 

Suwtrey,  by  the  way,— that  old  abbay. 

Gave  more  alma  in  one  day  than  all  they.”, 


Through  this  dreary  Feulaud  wound  the 
rivers  Withain,  Ouse,  and  Nene,  which  often 
saw  the  flashing  oars  of  the  Danish  galleys, 
and  reflected  the  lurid  light  of  blazing  minsters  ; 
but  a dreadful  doom  awaited  the  savage  North- 
men if  captured,  as  tho  remains  of  tanned  hide 
discovered  nailed  to  some  ancient  church- 
doors  hits  attested.  Timo  crept  on,  bringing 
gradual  decay.  In  tho  Mediaeval  times  the  art. 
of  drainage  sooms  to  iiave  become  almost  lost; 
outfalls  of  rivers  became  silted  up,  and  drains 
and  batiks  neglected  : in  consequence,  from 
time  to  time,  numerous  breaches  occurred  ^ 
but  the  penalty  was  short  and  sharp,  tho 
defaulter  being  placed  iu  the  breach,  and  tho 
bank  built  over  and  upon  him, — a pcnultv 
bearing  tho  impress  of  the  monastic  rule,  which 
held  away  in  the  district,  and  which  punish-' 
ment,  it  is  needless  to  say,  never  required  to  bo 
repeated. 

Deeping  Fen,  however,  appears  to  have  beeix 
drained  by  Richard  de  Rulos  in  the  reign  of 
flonry  I.,  but  the  bulk  of  the  land  continued 
drowned  marsh,  until  the  seventeenth  centarv, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  scattered  islands,  uf 
which  Ely  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  as  Drayton 
sings, — 


“ Of  all  the  iiiBrsblaiid  isles  I,  Ely,  am  the  queeno, 
Fur  each  when  sad,  in  mo  looks  fresh  and  green.” 


EOM.VEY  .MAIi.SH. 

Crossing  Kent,  we  find  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  ot  Sussex  the  extensive  rich  jiasturc- 


A pai>er  read  bv  Mr. 
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An  unwholesome  country,  which  Dugda’o 
describes  in  the  following  graphic  terms  : — “ In 
the  winter  time  tho  inhabitants,  on  the  hards 
and  upou  the  banks,  can  have  no  lielp  for  body 
or  soul ; no  means  to  baptise  a child  or  partake 
of  the  Communion;  no  suiiply  of  any  necsssavy, 
saving  what  those  poor  desolate  placesdo  afford. 
And  what  expectation  of  health  can  there  be  to 
tbe  bodies  of  men  when  there  is  no  element 
good?  The  air  being  for  tho  most  part  cloudv,. 
gross,  and  full  of  rotten  harrs;  the  water 
putrid  and  muddy,  yea  full  of  loathsome  vermin ; 
the  earth  spongy  and  boggy,  and  the  fire  noisome- 
by  the  sbiuk  of  smoking  hassocks.” 

Au  uo}>leasant  picture,  but  now  all  is  changed, 
and  some  of  tho  richest  land  in  England  lias 
rewarded  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  engineer. 
To  Cornelius  Vermuyden  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  carried  out  a comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  ; but,  unfortunately, 
the  true  principles  on  which  such  works  should 
liave  been  constructed  were  m.t  followed.  The 
plan  adopted  was  to  place  a sluice  on  fc’ie  river 
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)uee  at  Denver,  and  thus  exclude  the  sea,  whilst 
he  fresh  water  drained  into  the  Oixse  by  lateral 
anals.  These  works  were  carried  out  in  spite 
f the  determined  opposition  of  the  fenmen, 
i'ho  destroyed  the  banks  and  demolished  the 
luices;  V'ermuyden  triumphed  in  the  end,  but 
lis  victory  brought  ruin,  and  he  died  poor  in 
bscurity.  Conceived  ns  these  works  were  on 
rroneous  principles,  the  inevitable  result  fol- 
3wed  ; the  outfalls  silted  up,  and  the  drainage 
ecanio  more  and  more  defective,  and  windmills, 
rorking  scoop  wheels  to  lift  the  water,  began 
0 be  generally  adopted  about  tlie  early  part  of 
he  eighteenth  century  ; but  all  such  expedients 
nly  palliated  the  mischief,  and  a systematic 
lau  of-  drainage  became  an  absolute  necessity, 
nd  this  was  carried  out  by  Telford  and  Rennie 
arly  in  the  present  century  : they  adopted  the 
lost  certain  principles  of  drainage,  namely,  the 
nprovemeut  of  the  channels  and  outfalls  of 
he  rivers  ; catch-water  drains  to  intercept  the 
ipland  waters ; and  arterial  drains  with  the 
est  possible  fall  to  drain  the  lowlands. 

In  addition,  powerful  pumping-engines,  which 
ave  been  increased  in  number  from  time  to 
.me,  were  set  to  lift  the  water  from  the  deeps, 
he  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory, 
nd  the  Fenlaud  remains  a monument  of  the 
!rill  of  the  engineer.  In  other  counties  large 
•acts  of  land  have  been  reclaimed,  notably  in 
|omersetshire ; but  these  it  will  not  be  neces- 
iry  to  allude  to,  as  in  many  respects  they 
|38emble  the  great  enclosures  already  described  ; 
,ad,  having  thus  briefly  considered  the  history 
f land  reclamation  in  England,  the  author  will 
ass  on  to  the  general  principles  which  should 
sgulate  all  inclosures. 


THE  ACCRETION  OF  LAND. 

In  tidal  rivers  and  in  sheltered  spots  of 
itnaries,  the  accretion  of  land  is  slowly  going 
1;  and  thus  nature,  in  some  measure,  com- 
msates  for  the  waste  of  the  coast-line,  which 
other  districts,  more  especially  in  the  east  of 
ngland,  is  year  by  year  taking  place,  amount* 
g in  some  places,  as  along  Ilolderness,  to 
:tween  two  and  three  yards  per  annum.  The 
1.U8C  of  these  accretions  is  almost,  if  not  alto- 
sthcr,  due  to  the  alluvial  deposits  brought 
>wn  by  rivers  when  in  flood  from  their  basins, 
ais  water,  highly  charged  with  silt  in  siispen- 
an,  flows  downward,  until  arrested  by  the  tidal 
;)W,  when  it  is  deposited  mainly  in  the  higher 
laches  of  the  estuary  ; whilst  below  the  banks 
iill  be  found  to  bo  entirely  formed  of  sea-sand. 

I The  proportion  of  silt  brought  down  by  our 
vers  when  in  flood  has  thus  a sensible  effect 
I the  time  in  which  land  becomes  ripe  for 
claraation.  The  proportion  of  sediment  held 
suspension  by  various  rivers  has  been  deter- 
ined  to  be  approximately  as  follows  ; — 


i Ilooghley I part 

I Mississippi  1 

I Irrawaddy  1 

I Dauuba 1 

I Mersey 1 


I Nile  1 

1 H limber  1 

I Waters  of  tbe  Wash  1 

I Allen  1 


in  016  ill  rolume  max. 
3,000 

3,9t>l  in  Hood. 

1,728 

1,600  flood  tide. 

1,-toO  ebb  tide. 

120  nmxinium. 

180  ., 


iThc  latter  proportion  was  determined  by  the 
i.thor  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  into  the 
;te  of  progress  of  the  silting  up  of  the  creeks 
■ Falmouth  Haven.  The  numerous  branches 
j this  harbour  are,  in  their  higher  reaches, 
led  with  a tenacious  mud,  brought  down  by 
le  rivers  and  streams  discharging  into  the 
jtuary,  which  slob  now  rises  on  an  average  to 
;ont  4 ft.  below  high-water  mark  of  ordinary 
jring  tides.  The  nniouut  of  mud  carried  down 
ito  a tidal  estuary,  even  by  a small  stream,  is 
:ry  considerable.  The  author  calculates  from 
Is  own  observations  that  from  a watershed  of 
square  miles  draining  into  Tresilian  Creek, 
|0,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  are  annually  removed, 
'd  that  the  creek  itself  is  thus  silting  up  at 
;g  rate  of  about  1 ft.  in  100  years. 

By  a comparison  of  charts  taken  in  1S14  and 
.58,  and  cross  sections  of  the  adjoining  Truro 
leek,  it  is  found  that  an  average  depth  of 
ft.  9 in.  of  mud  has  accumulated  in  this 
Rnch  of  the  river  between  the  dates  above 
.intioned;  and  as  the  tidal  scour  lessens  by 
3 gradually  diminished  water  area,  an  increas- 
15  rate  of  deposit  obtains. 

.On  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  ^Ir.  Gordon  states, 
at  by  a survey  made  by  William  Hayward  in 
04,  the  old  Roman  bank  was  then  the  sea- 
nk  between  Lynn  and  Wisbeach,  and  Wis- 
ach  and  Spalding;  there  was  then  a mile  of 
It  marsh  accreted  in  advance  of  the  sea-bank, 


between  Lynn  and  Wisbeach,  and  nearly  two 
miles  between  Newton  and  the  Welland. 

In  1723  these  marshes  were  taken  in  ; and  in 
1795  the  banks  were  two  miles  in  advance  of 
the  old  Roman  bank,  and  four  miles  in  advance 
of  Holland.  The  cause  of  the  rapid  accretion 
in  the  past  two  centuries  has  been  the  embank- 
ing of  the  salt  marshes,  which  will  only  extend 
to  a little  over  half  a mile  beyond  the  hank  at 
the  utmost,  when  they  break  off  suddenly  by  a 
scarp  about  1 ft.  in  height.  Tn  the  formation 
of  these  salt  marshes,  the  silt  is  gradually 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  base  sand, 
adjoining  the  recently-formed  bank,  and,  as  it 
grows  and  becomes  covered,  first  witli  samphire 
and  then  with  coarse  sea  grass,  the  process  of 
accretion  is  assisted  by  the  warp  being  entangled 
in  the  vegetation. 

The  first  indications  of  vegetation  and 
samphire  appear  about  the  level  of  high-water 
nenp  tides.  Above  this  level  the  sea  grasses 
appear,  which  will  grow  to  about  2 ft.  under  the 
level  of  the  high-water  spring  tides,  and  the 
ordinary  salt  marsh  will  ho  from  high-wator 
spring  tides  to  2 ft.  above  it. 

The  marshes  on  the  Seine  require  about 
twelve  years  to  rise  to  the  level  of  high-water ; 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  in  the  Fen  district 
silt  foreshores  outside  a new  bank  become 
grass  marsh  in  about  ten  years,  but  that  it  is 
notripe  for  reclamation  until  a further  period 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  has  elapsed. 

WARPING. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  accretion  of  land 
resort  has  sometimes  been  had  to  artificial 
means;  this  result  may  be  attained  by  one  of 
two  methods ; by  embanking  the  land,  and  then 
allowing  tbo  tidal  water,  charged  with  mnd  in 
suspension  to  flow  over  the  land  and  deposit  its 
silt ; its  place  being  taken  from  time  to  time  by 
a fresh  supply  admitted  through  tlie  sluice.  In 
favoiu'able  positions  tbo  accretion  by  this 
method  is  very  rapid,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  value  of  the  laud  great. 

Whilst  the  second  plan, much  in  favouronthe 
Fen  coast,  is  to  entangle  the  warp  in  rows  of 
faggots  placed  parallel  to  the  bank,  and  thus 
assist  its  disposition. 

TIME  FOR  RECLAMATION. 

The  time  at  which  it  becomes  expedient  to 
reclaim  outlying  marsh  lands  depends  much  on 
local  considerations  ; but  as  a general  rule  it 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
inclose  slob,  which  lies  very  much  below  the 
level  of  the  salt  marshes,  although  in  some 
estuaries,  as  the  Tay,  some  marshes  3 ft.  to  4 ft. 
below  high-water  have  been  taken  in,  whilst 
other  inclosares  have  been  made  at  a much 
lower  level.  On  the  Thames  the  marshes  lie 
about  7 ft.  below  high-water.  Romney  marsh 
is  10  ft.,  and  some  of  the  land  in  the  Pens  11  ft. 
to  14  ft.  below  the  same  level.  Broadsands, 
reclaimed  by  the  Heanton  embankment  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Tuw,  is  0 ft.  to  10  ft.  below  high- 
water.  The  character  of  tbo  land,  the  rise  of 
the  tides,  and  the  facilities  for  drainage,  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  each  individual  case 
before  determining  the  exact  area  of  land  it 
will  be  advisable  to  reclaim.  If  the  land  lies 
low,  it  will  generally  be  found  very  advisable, 
if  practicable,  to  warp  the  land  to  a higher 
level,  by  the  admission  of  the  tidal  water,  which 
rapidly  deposits  the  sediment  with  which  it  is 
laden ; the  higher  the  lands  are  waiqjed  the 
more  valuable  they  become,  and  the  more  easy 
they  are  drained.  The  process  of  soiling  is,  as 
a rule,  a very  expensive  one. 

In  fixin"  the  line  of  the  embankment  another 
matter  to  be  considered  will  be  the  amount  of 
tidal  water  that  may  be  abstracted  from  the 
estuary  without  injuring  the  navigation.  Re- 
clamation and  the  improvement  of  the  tidal 
compartment  of  rivers  are  conflicting  interests, 
and  the  former  works  require  to  bo  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  care. 

In  some  harbours  and  estuaries,  where  a 
narrow  entrance  leads  to  a large  sheet  of  tidal 
water,  the  flow  in  and  out  has  scoured  a deep 
passage,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  depth  it  is 
desirable  to  retain,  and  here  land  may  be  bene- 
ficially reclaimed ; but  in  other  cases  the  ab- 
straction of  tidal  water  from  one  portion  of  the 
estuary  should  be  compensated  for  by  judicious 
works,  whose  effect  will  be  to  fix  the  navigable 
channel  to  one  definite  course,  and  to  fuimish  a 
reservoir  for  tidal  water  to  maintain  the  scour. 

The  amount  of  land  that  shonld  bo  reclaimed 
at  one  time  should  not,  as  a rule,  exceed  1,000 
acres,  and  with  this  amount,  with]  any  con- 


siderable rise  of  the  tide,  the  shut  out  will 
become  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  When 
banks  are  closed  in  one  tide,  it  would  bo  ad- 
visable to  limit  tbo  quantity  to  ,be  inclosed  to 
about  300  acres. 

INCLOSDRE  BANK. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  in.de.signing  the 
bank  mill  be  its  height  above  high-water  ordinary 
spring  tides.  This  will  have  to  bo  fixed  by  deter- 
mining the  highest  flood  level,  and  uddng  to  it 
the  height  of  the  waves  which  may  be  expected. 

The  action  of  a strong  gale  in  heaping  up  the 
water  on  a Ice  shore  is  well  known,  and  Sir 
Charles  Hartley  states  that  the  tide  in  the 
Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube, 
is  i-aised  2 ft.  above  its  main  level  by  strong 
south-east  winds,  and  the  extraordinary  high 
tide  in  the  Thames  of  November  15th,  1875, 
which  rose  to  4 ft.  0 in.  above  Trinity  Liglu 
water,  occurred  the  day  after  a heavy  gale  from 
the  west,  which  raised  the  water  in  the  channel 
to  a groat  height,  and  at  Harwich  the  highest 
flood  level  in  the  estuary  of  the  Stour  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  4 ft.  4 in.  above 
high-water  ordinary  spring  tides.  When  on  tin- 
occttrrence  of  high  tides  a land  flood  takes  place, 
the  maximum  flood  level  will  be  attained. 

The  amount  of  rise  due  to  the  land  flood  in 
the  high  tide  in  the  Thames,  previously  men- 
tioned, is  calculated  bj  Mr.  Redman  to  have 
been  only  about  3 in.  to  31  in.,  but  above  the 
tidal  range  in  rivers  the  floods  rise  much  more  ; 
thus,  the  Severn  at  Worcester  has  been  known 
to  rise  more  than  20  ft.  during  a heavy  flood. 
As  a general  rule,  if  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  is  taken 
as  flood-level  above  high  water  ordinary  springs 
it  will  be  found  to  allow  a sufficient  margiii. 
The  height  of  waves,  to  which  the  bank  will  hr- 
exposed,  depends  mainly  on  the  length  of  fetch, 
and  for  distances  under  ten  miles,  from  3 ft.  t!* 

4 ft.  would  be  an  ample  allowance.  Thus,  from 
8 ft.  to  10  ft.  may  be  taken  as  being  the  average 
height  to  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  raise  the 
bank  ab*ve  high-water  mark ; but  in  exj'osed 
situations  this  should  he  still  further  increased. 
The  profile  of  the  bank  lias  next  to  be  cen- 
sidered,  whether  a steep  slope,  heavily  pitched,* 
shall  bo  adopted,  or  a flatter  slope  with  a slighter 
defence.  A diagram  exhibited  to  the  meeting 
illustrated  a type  of  the  first  class  of 
embankment,  being  a section  of  the  hank  along 
the  face  of  the  marsh  in  the  Leven  estuary  in 
Morecambe  Bay.  Jlr.  Brunlees  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  slope  which  gave  the  greatest 
adhesion  to  the  pitching  was  2 to  1.  This 
inclination  was  therefore  adopted  for  the  sea 
slope,  which  was  faced  with  12  in.  of  clay 
puddle  and  18  in.  of  small  ruMiIc  stones,  on 
which  the  pitching,  18  in.  thick  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  and  12  in.  thick  at  the  top,  was 
laid.  The  hank  varied  from  15  ft.  to  25  ft.  high, 
and  was  of  sufficient  width  tp  take  two  lines  of 
rail,  whilst  the  land  slope  was  1 i to  1.  A cro.ss- 
section  of  Dymchurch  sea-wall  in  the  Romney 
Mai’shes,  as  re-modclled  in  1837,  was  also  shown. 
This  bank  is  20  ft.  wide,  tho  topbeinglOft.  abovo 
ordinary  spring  tides.  The  sea  face  has  a veiy 
flat  slope  of  7'to  1,  with  a steep  curved  finish 
to  a radius  of  7 ft.  6 in-,  this  portion  of  the 
bn-nk  being  pitched.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 

' form  tends  to  check  the  ninof  the  waves  over  tho 
bank  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, there  is  a tendency 
in  such  a concave  bank  to  throw  tho  wave  back 
on  the- pitching,  and  thus  cause  breaches  in  it. 
The  third  diagram  showed  a ci’oss-sectiou  of  tho 
Zuyder  Zee  Bank,  lately  constructed  by  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw.  This  bank  is  founded  on  a layer 
of  fascines;  the  top  width  is  13  ft.  li  in.,  which 
is  10  ft.  above  ordinary  high  water ; the  laud 
slope  is  2 to  1,  and  the  sea  &lo]3e  3^  to  1;  the 
slopes  are  coated  to  a depth  of  3 ft.  3 in.  with 
clay,  and  the  sea-sido  is  fiu-ther  protected  by 
12  in.  of  basalt  paving,  laid  on  broken  bricks. 

Tho  ordinary  dykes  in  Holland  are  raised 
from  10  ft.  to  13  ft.  above  high  water,  the 
large  banks  are  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  wide  at  the  top  ; 
and  the  small  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  The  sea 
slope  is,  at  the  top,  usually  3 to  1 ; below  that, 

8 or  10  to  1 or  even  flatter;  and  when  the  site 
is  much  exposed,  an  inclination  of  6 to  1 is 
adopted  for  the  upper  part  of  the  sea  slope  ; 
tho  land  slope  is  generally  l^o  1.  _ 

The  cross  section  of  the  bank  enclosing  Sui.  . 
Island  on  the  Humber,  was  next  shown.  Hi : !■ 
the  top  is  4 ft.  wide,  with  a slope  to  the  sea  oi 

5 to  1,  and  one  to  the  laud  of  to  1. 

The  St  Mary  sea-wall  on  the  Medway,  on  the 
site  of  the  New  Chatham  Docks,  was  next  illus- 
trated. The  top  is  7 ft.  above  Trinity  high- 
water  mark,  the  back  slope  is  U to  1,  and  the 
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sea  slope  is  5 to  1,  faced  with  10  in.  of  pitching, 
laid  on  G in.  of  concrete,  whi'st  the  too  of  the 
w.ill  i3  protecled  b7  looso  rubble  and  piling.  , As  n practical  illnstratioii  of  the  prindnlca 
A cross  section  of  the  Heantoii  Bank  was  ' laid  down  in  this  paper,  tho  author  w'ill  bril-flr 
next  referred  to.  Tins  bank  rises  7 ft.  above  describe  the  reclamation  works  oseciited  by  his 
iigli  - water  spring  tides,  is  4 ft.  wide  at  fattier,  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Truro,  for  the  purpose 
the  top,  with  a land  slope  of  2 to  1 i tho  sea  of  embanking  the  marshes  whieli  fringed  The 
tare  IS  formed  to  a slope  of  3 to  1 to  high-water  manor  of  Hoanton  Pi.nchardon,  on  the  estuTv 
mark,  and  beyond  to  molmations  of  4 to  1,  and  of  tlie  Taw.  Here  within  the  blown  sand-hills 
"’.‘‘b  3-ft-  of  puddle,  and  protected  ' which  bound  tho  bay,  formerly  lay  a verv  er 

by  12-in.  pitching.  ! tensive  tract  of  salt  marshes:^  L Sred 

Such  are  a few  of  tho  forms  that  have  been  i acres  of  these  were  embanked  manv  vo-irs  avo 
adopted  for  reclamation  banks,  tho  material  of  i and  now  form  some  of  tho  richest 'land  in  t°hp 

rtr,^uat'iLTf%T”'’‘’f'*  by  I West  of  England,  but  this  reclamation  left 

the  sit  jation  of  the  works.  | scattered  fringes  of  marsli  land,  and  it  was  to 

Olay  IS  tho  best  material  for  a bank,  and  it : enclose  these  that  the  works  were  undertaken 
nay  often  be  obtained  seaward  of  the  works.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a considerable 
lit  m many  cases  sand  only  is  available.  If  length  of  embankment  was  reoumed  aTou[tin° 
tlkcT  The  precautions  h,-,ve  to  bo  to  about  sis  miles,  to  reclaim  400  acres  of  marsh 

taken.  The  pitching  should  be  earned  to  flood-  [ land.  The  section  of  the  bank  itsolf  has  been 

with'c?-!"*  tT  T°™  ® i : already  described,  and  its  fonn  founded  on  the 

with  clay  the  inner  slope  may  be  sown  with  natural  seaward  slope  of  tlio  “ Pebble  Hidve  " 
safety,  but  not  xyth  sand,  as  tho  effect  of  surf,  has  been  found  to  bi  well  adaptar  o TSt  the 
breaking  over  the  bank  in  a heavy  gale,  is  to  | heavy  seas  to  which  it  is  at  times 
scoop  out  hollows,  xvhicli  rapidly  enlarge,  until  indeed,  during  one  exeeedioglv  heavy  flood  in 
they  cause  a breach  through  tho  bank , but  if  ; which  the  majoritv  of  the  hanks  in  the  eT  T 
aodding.this  gavexvay.it  Lst.^inod  hat  vTy  little  dTmaT 

itrrCC.  'I’hp  ntix-Mirr  .-.r  t^.. : _i_j  » 


form  of  mischief  is  prevented  in  a great  degree. 
ILiriks  on  firm  sand  are  easy  to  construct : the 
Hroadsands  Embankment,  of  the  Heauton 
M.orflh  Reclamation,  was  carried  over  a quick- 
Bund  where  no  solid  ground  could  be  touched 
with  20  ft.  boring-rod,  whilst  banks  carried  over 
siob-lands  reejnire  much  more  material  from 
tbn  displacement  of  surface,  bv  tho  weight 
I rought  upon  it. 

THE  Sril'T  OUT. 

_ Tilo  closing  of  the  embankment  is  tho  most 
<li[ficulfc  portion  of  the  construction  of  works  for 
tho  reclamation  of  land.  There  are  two  methods 
which  may  be  followed,  either  to  narrow  up  the 
gap  until  scour  begins  to  bo  seriously  felt,  iiid 
then  close  the  opening  in  a single  tide,  or  to 


ihe  paving  was  of  Devonian  slate,  from  tlie 
Braunton  Down  Quarry,  laid  up  and  down  the 
slope,  beaten  into  tho  clay  puddle,  with  which 
tho  seaward  face  was  coated.  A small  portion 
of  the  pitching,  done  with  round  boulders,  was 
found  not  to  be  able  to  resist  the  beat  of  the 
sea. 

The  culverts  were  built  in  masonn’,  of  local 
stone,  in  blue  lias  lime,  the  sills  being  laid  at 
IG  ft.  below  high-water  mark  ordinary  spring 
tides,  and  were  closed  with  the  usual  valves. 
Tho  shut  out  was  effected  by  narrowing  the 
opening,  until  scour  began  to  be  seriously  felt; 
the  ends  of  tho  banks  and  tho  floor  of  tho  gap, 
which  was  200  ft.  across,  were  protected  with 
furze,  weiglited  with  stones,  and  by  the  aid  of 


- — , — x-_^emng  in  a single  tide,  or  to  ‘urzo,  weigiitea  with  stones,  and  by  the  aid  ( 

bring  the  bank  up  to  the  “ shut-out,”  and  close  . one-horse  carts,  the  shut  out  was  complete 
lb  horizontally  by  gradually  .shallswing  it  from  ! a single  tide;  the  area  of  this  portion  n 
the  bottom,  guarding  each  layer  with  fascines  ^ being  200  acres.  The  cost  of  tt 
weighted  with  clay  and  atones,  and  so  filling  ' embankments  was  13,394L,  and  to  this  must  t 
the  breach.  The  former  plan  is  specially  suited  added  the  expense  of  the  internal  improvement 
to  small  reclamations,  whilst  the  latter  is  best  ^’■^mit  10?.  per  acre,  giving  a total  of  18  000?  c 
adapted  when  a large  area  is  reolaimed.  | ^5?.  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  land  rUlaiine 

x'lT.urcEs  ! taken  at  about  7-5?.  per  acre,  thus  givin 

The  main  sluice  for  the  drainage  of  the  re-  I reclamation, 

claimed  marsh  should  be  laid  out  so  as  ijive  Die  ' nf  r general  quostin 

Rvaatost  po,.8ibIs  fall  consisK-nt  wffh  a freo  fli,  ! 1 reclamation  of  land,  the  nnthor,  in  cm 
oharge.  If  the  sill  is  fixed  at  Ttoat  mS-tid;  i ofTsTr  ! in-PorUnc 

level  the  sluice  will  run  about  five  or  six  hours  ' considering  the  vastly  increasin 

every  tide,  which  xvill  eTnSe  a suflicTut  naS  ' '‘“f ’ 
drainage.  Low-water  neap  tides  is  the  lowest  ' f;rt„on  ^ around  our  coast  is  coi 

level  that  should  be  iu  xany  case  adooted  TLp  i ^ ^ progressing,  but  nature  compensates  i 

main  drainage  cut  witir^tCTluicTshcnld  to  I TtZS  h"  T '“I 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  store  tho  drainage-  Ltnirio.  TS  1 "''‘“I' 

Mater  during  tho  time  tho  sluice-gates  are  closed 
by  the  tide.  The  doors  themselves  may  either 
bo  hinged  vertically  or  horizontally.  In  the 
former  case  they  are  fixed  in  front  of  tho 
culvert,  and  fonn  a letter  V against  the  tide 
opening  by  tho  xveight  of  xvater  behind  them! 

In  the  latter,  the  door  is  hinged  on  tho  sea-face 
cither  m one  leaf  or  several  flaps  one  over  an- 
oi.her  In  either  case  it  is  essential  that  groves 
fibouli  bo  provided  in  the  masonry  of  the  cul- 
vert to  close  it  iu  case  any  breakdown  occurs  in 
the  doors  themselves.  In  fixing  the  level  of 
the  sill  of  the  cu  vert,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  reclaimed  land,  especially  that  of  a loose 
nature,  will  subside  by  tho  gradual  drainatre  of 
the  water  aud  therefore  allowance  must  be 
made.  Whittlesea  Mere,  which  was  drained  in 
18o0,  may  bo  mentioned  as  a very  extreme  case 
Here  the  surface  subsided  8 ft.  2 in.  in  the  first 
fifteen  years.  The  reclamation  of  land  is 
essentially  a commercial  question,  and  the 
all-important  one 

I ho  following  table  gives  particulars  of  a few 
roc  aniation  works,  showing  the  amount  of  land 
roclaimc  l and  the  expense  incurred  bv  the 
works  and  internal  improvement - 

b'A'no  of  Ro'  larualion. 


mciijsiiea  wmun  xrmge  on 
estuaries,  and  which  only  require  capita' 
guided  by  the  skill  of  tho  engineer,  to  conver 
thorn  into  luxuriant  grazing  lands,  and  thus  t 
add  to  the  food  supply  of  the  empire. 

The  cost  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  ai 
Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  alone  enclosure 
can  be  earned  out  (except  by  tho  frontager  t 
whom  all  land,  as  it  accretes  and  rises  abov 
high-water  mark  belongs),  necessarily  deter 
capitalists  from  embarking  in  these  usefu 
undertakings,  but  the  national  gain  that  result 
Irom  well-judged  reclamation  induces  the  autho 
to  draw  attention  to  this  subject.  He  wouh 
suggest  that  a Royal  Commission  should  1> 
empowered  to  ascertain  what  lands  are  ripe  fo 
reclamation  around  our  coasts  and  in  on 
oatiiaries,  especially  considering,  in  the  latte 
case,  what  area  may  be  embanked  without  iu 
junously  affecting  the  tidal  scour,  and  fixing  ii 
each  case  the  lines  on  which  banks  might  b' 
constructed.  If  a general  reclamation  Act  wer 
then  passed,  authorising  the  enclosure  of  sue 
lands  within  the  lines  laid  down,  a simple  cer 
treats  from  tho  Board  of  Trade  might  be  sub 
stituted  for  tho  present  course  of  procedure 
An  application  for  such  a certificate  should,  o 
course,  be  accompanied  by  a sufficient  guarante 

I Cost  per  Aore  ' 

I — ■ “'-T”  - Total 

Indosure  I , ; per 

j Improvements.  I Aci 


Lough  Fuyle  [ £ 

HoAnton  20 

teiiland  Marshes  [averacol  I 

Friedrichen  Koog,  

Maxquellei  Koog,  Schleswio-  I 

Lake  Y,  Holland  j 

Leymeer,  Holland  ' 
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that  the  works  would  be  carried  out,  and 
should  be  only  granted  if  the  frontagers  were 
not  themselves  prepared  to  enclose  the 
lands. 

The  advantages  that  would  attend  such  a 
course  are  numerous  : not  onlv  the  owner  of 
the  frontage  would  benefit  by  tbe  compensation 
and  additional  security  afforded  to  his  low- 
lying  lands,  but  capital  would  find  a fresh  field 
for  investment  ; and,  lastly,  the  nation  itself 
would  be  the  richer,  as  it  has  been  estimated 
thy-it  about  500,000  acres  of  land  may  be  added 
to  our  grazing  marshes  by  judicious,  well-con- 
sidered reclamations. 

These  reasons  have  induced  the  author  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  public,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  succeed  in  drawing  attention 
to  what  is,  from  a public  point  of  view,  worthv 
of  serious  consideration. 


HOUSES  IN  COREA. 

A i)i.:svATcn  from  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  in 
Japan,  forwarding  a report  on  Corea,  has  been 
published,  and  contains  some  items  of  interest. 
\V  0 note,  for  instance,  that  the  town  of  Wbnsau 
is  considered  by  the  Coreaua  one  of  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  their  country.  It  extends 
for  more  than  a mile  along  tbe  southern  shore 
of  the  bay,  and  consists  of  about  2,000  houses 
with  a population  of,  perhaps,  10,000  inhabitants. 
One  mam  street  of  soma  10  ft.  or  12  ft  in 
width  winds  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
into  open  numerous  narrow  and  crooked  filleys 
Aear  each  end  of  the  town  there  is  an  open 
space  wliere  a market,  chiefly  for  agricultural 
produce,  18  held  periodically.  The  houses 
strongly  resemble  those  seen  at  lu-chhdnon  the 
M-estorn  coast.  They  consist  of  a kitchen  with 
an  earthen  floor,  and  two  or  three  other  rooms, 
seldom  more  than  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  square,  with 
ceilings  about  G ft.  or  7 ft.  in  height.  Tho 
kitchen  has  one  or  two  large  clay  fire-places,  the 
smoko  from  which  pa.sses  in  flues  underneath 
the  rest  of  tbe  houses,  warming  them  comfort- 
ablj-,  and  finding  a vent  at  the  other  side  in  a 
chimney  of^  stone  cemented  with  clay  and  sur- 
mounted with  a hollow  log,  or  by  several  earthen 
pots  lashed  together  by  straw  ropes.  Many  of 
these  chimneys  project  into  the  street,  giving  it 
a very  odd  appearance.  The  doors  do  not  slide 
like  the  Japanese  door.s,  but  are  on  lunches,  and 
are  not  more  than  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  in  height.  The 
windows  are  wooden  lattices  covered  with  paper 
and  no  glass  is  to  be  seen.  All  the  liouses  are 
of  one  story  only,  with  thatched  roofs,  tho  eaves 
being  only  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
framework  is  of  wood,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  woven  reeds  plastered  with  clay.  The 
floors  are  matted,  and  carpets  of  thick  oil-paper 
are  sometimes  seen.  There  is  no  furnituro. 
There  are  not  many  shops,  and  those  there  are 
have  a very  poor  appearance,  the  whole  stock 
m-trado  amounting  in  valuo  to  a very  few 
dollars.  In  only  two  or  three  were  there  anv 
European  goods  exposed  for  .sale.  Road-making 
at  Wonsau  con.sists  in  filling  up  the  hollows 
with  soft  earth,  aud  there  seem  to  be  no 
arrangements  whatever  for  cleaning  tho  streets. 
There  are  numerous  pig-styes  in  front  of  the 
houses  in  the  main  street,  and  the  passenger  is 
constantly  in  danger  of  stumbling  over  theii’ 
occupants.  The  settlement  contains  about  forty 
houses,  including  the  consulate,  a Buddhist 
mission-house,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  merchants’ 
offices,  the  rest  being  shops  or  restaurants. 
Ihero  are  numerous  vacant  tots,  less  than  half 
the  available  space  having  been  built  upon. 


A Slemorial  Pulpit. — A new  pulpit  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Knill, 
near  Kington,  Herefordshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Radnorshire.  Tbe  memorial  was  designed  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  architect  and  county  sur- 
veyor, Rhayader,  and  is  in  keeping  wRh  the 
rest  of  the  church,  >vhich  was  restored  by  the 
same  architect  ten  years  ago.  Of  Early  English 
character,  the  pulpit  has  a base  of  wrought  stone 
work,  circular  on  plan  at  the  bottom,  and  break- 
ing into  an  octagon  higher  up.  There  is  an 
approach  of  four  steps  to  gain  the  body  of  the 
imipit  itself.  All  this  portion  is  of  oak,  put 
together  with  oaken  pins,  aud  butt-jointed. 
The  panels  are  recessed  in  each  cant,  traceried 
in  their  heads,  and  filled  with  carving.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a carved  cornice.  Tho 
pulpit  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of 
E.xetor. 
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THE  HISTOKICAL  DEVEI.OrMEXT  OF 
ORKAMENTAL  ART. 

I Ix  the  third  and  concluding  lecture  of 
I this  course,  delivered  under  the  auspices  of 

I the  Painters’  Company,  in  their  ball,  in 
Little  Trinity-lane,  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Zerlfi, 
began  by  saying  that  there  were  tlireo 
I things  that  every  one  believes  himself  able 
to  teach  without  having  learned  any  thing 
I of  either : theology,  medicine,  and  art.  They 
' cannot  understand  that  in  art  as  in  science 
I one  evolution  naturally  succeeds  another;  that 
' the  previous  evolution  must  be  the  basis  of  what 
^ you  are  to  produce  ; not  merely  copying  the  old 
I forms,  but  using  them  with  new  spirit  for  new 
purposes, — as  art  progressing,  not  retrogressing. 
Your  Gothic  is  a skeleton,  your  tracery  only  a 
vain  meaningless  something,  — a copy  and 
nothing  more.  The  sentiment  and  feeling  that 
produced  it  arc  gone.  Could  the  llenaissance 
have  been  possible  without  the  Eeformation  ? 
Was  the  liefoi'mation  possible  without  the 
inventions  that  preceded  and  accompanied  it  ? 
What  did  these  owe  to  the  inventions  of  paper 
. and  printing?  What  had  hitherto  been  retained 
: in  a small  circle  was  spread  broadcast  by  these 
wonderful  inventions.  The  llcnnissance  connects 
I Greek  and  Gothic  art.  The  Greek  is  plastic  ; 

! the  Gothic  pictoiial.  The  Greek  a petrified 
c organism  ; the  Gothic  a plant-like  organic 
growth.  You  can  add  to  the  Law  Courts  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  you  cannot  add  to  tho 
' Parthenon.  Greek  art  keeps  on  earth  ; Gothic 
rises  up  to  heaven, — strives  after  the  infinite. 
The  horizontal  line  is  Greek.  You  cannot  make 
your  Greek  temple  higher  than  the  just  propor- 
; tion  to  the  counteracting  horizontal  line.  In 
the  Gothic  you  cannot  go  too  high.  Cologne 
' Cathedral  is  an  immense  height,  but  were  it 
much  higher  it  would  only  the  more  impress 
and  lift  you  up.  The  Greek  art  was  one  of 
; passion,  yet  of  harmony  aud  repose.  The 
' Gothic  art  was  an  allegory  of  mythical  and 
I spiritualised  life.  Study  the  lives  of  the  saints, 

' fill  your  mind  with  the  things  which  concerned 
I them,  and  you  will  produce  a totally  different 
I creation  in  art  to  that  produced  by  one  whose 
mind  is  imbued  fully  with  Homer  and  the  Iliad. 
The  change  that  produced  the  Renaissance  is 
the  amalgamation  of  these  two  different  ways 
of  thinking.  The  Renaissance  is  the  medium 
between  the  horizontal  line  of  the  Greek  and 
the  vertical  line  of  the  Gothic, — spreading 
and  striving  upwards.  There  are  different 
styles  of  Renaissance, — the  ornamentation  is 
different,-— but,  remember,  if  you  begin  with 
Ionic  continue  with  Ionic ; do  not  mis  it  up  with 
Corinthian  and  Doric,  as  we  see  some  rooms 
decorated,  where  Japanese,  Indian,  Gothic,  and 
Chinese  are  all  muddled  up  together.  There  is 
a real  law  in  art  which  must  be  obeyed.  We 
are  greatly  addicted  to  believing  anything  that 
appears  in  print.  “ We  read  it  in  print,  there- 
fore it  must  be  right,”  is  a too  common  espres- 
sion,  when  so  much  that  is  false  and  meretricious 
is  constantly  being  printed.  We  have  it  in 
print  from  one  writer  that  tho  Renaissance  is  a 
plague  and  a blight ; and  the  same  author  goes 
on  to  admire  a statue  of  Buddha,  53  ft.  high, 
with  a nimbus  83  ft.  in  diameter.  Out  of  all 
proportion ! Absurd ! Some  people  will  not 
understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  properly, 
how  long  we  must  study  and  yet  only  become  a 
student  and  not  an  authority  in  art.  For  some, 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  work  is 
highest  art.  In  reality  all  is  overdecorated  and 
coarse.  With  such  the  Renaissance  is  mere- 
tricious and  wants  taste.  When  have  ever  the 
Goths  produced  gates  like  those  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice  ? But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  copy  those 
eleventh  aud  twelfth  century  saints,  with  large 
heads,  red  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  dressed  as  with 
BO  many  ropes  hanging  round  the  figure,  and  to 
cover  this  dress  with  diapers  in  blue,  green,  and 
violet.  They  admire  and  seek  to  imitate  these 
coloured  statues.  Let  marble  never  be  painted. 
Let  it  speak  for  itself.  If  yon  make  the  f omi  of  a 
woman,  with  the  spirit  of  a woman,  the  form 
will  tell  all  there  is  to  tell.  Your  painted  hair 
and  painted  eyes, — that  is  flie  meretricious.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a reformer  should  be  a 
theologian.  Can  we  justly  estimate  the  im- 
mense influence  of  Shakspearo  in  poetry,  or 
Michelangelo  in  art  ? They  do  not  belong  to 
a nation : they  belong  to  humanity  at  large. 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  with  its  imaginings  of 
Heaven  aud  Hell ; his  Virffil  expiating  his 
Heathen  notions  in  Purgatory,  and  finally 
entering  Heaven,  thus  reconciling  the  heathen 
and  the  Christian.  AH  these  influences  worked 


to  produce  those  Renaissance  ornaments,  like 
so  many  songs  in  stone  and  metal.  In  the  days 
of  Inigo  Jones  men  really  spent  money,  and 
spent  it  tastefully.  Our  corporations  spend 
more  in  what  they  eat  than  what  they  spend  in 
' art.  They  ought  to  send  you  out  to  the  coun- 
tries w'hcre  the  finest  art-collections  of  the 
world  arc  preserved.  We  can  do  it.  We,have 
something  scarce  among  other  nations  : w'e  have 
aperseverance  and  acertain  measure  of  accuracy 
wliich  will  be  valuable  to  us  when  our  art- 
edircation  is  more  thorough.  The  great  masters 
of  former  days  had  whole  schools  to  help  them  ; 
now  you  make  it  a reproach  to  an  artist  if  he 
does  not  do  all  himself.  We  must  be  content  to 
recognise  that  some  cau  be  composers  in  art, 
and  others  tho  performers.  Raffaelle,  Correggio, 
Titian,  and  Rubens,  all  bad  many  helpers  whom 
they  dix-ected  and  taught.  They  told  all  they 
knew.  Your  modern  painter  will  tell  nothing. 
His  peculiar  mixture  of  red  aud  green  for  fine 
effects  are  his  trade  secret.  The  various  epochs 
of  the  Renaissance, — the  Tre-cenio,  with  its  ex- 
quisite foliage  and  delicate  arabesque  ; the 
Quadro-cenio,  more  stiff,  with  animals  and  car- 
touches introduced  ; the  Cinque-cento,  the  finest 
and  most  finished  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (by  whom 
whatever  we  know  of  colour  is  already  laid 
down  as  a law),  and  Michelangelo.  Do 
not  attempt  to  copy  Michelangelo  unless 
you  have  his  genius.  You  do  not  attempt 
to  copy  Shakspeare.  Modem  art  imita- 
tions of  Michelangelo  cause  indescribable  con- 
fusion. We  take  photographs  of  his  woi'ks  on 
ceilings  that  are  120  ft.  high,  and  bang  the 
photographs  here  on  the  wall.  Then  we  say  of 
those  heavy  shadows  and  rope-like  sinews,  that  is 
Michelangelo’s  style.  Yes,  his  style  120  ft.  from 
the  eye,  but  not  hero  on  the  wall  beside  you. 
We  must  never  forget  that  art  has  its  principles, 
which,  if  neglected,  what  you  produce  can 
never  be  artistic.  What  you  copy  from  nature 
must  bo  conventionally  treated.  Compare  these 
two  capitals;  that  miserable  concoction  of 
I’eality,  with  this,  conventionally  twisted  up  so 
beautifully  for  the  purpose  of  the  artist : wo 
make  the  mistake  of  wanting  to  cover  the  whole 
space.  You  must  leave  plain  space  to  give 
repose  to  your  ornament.  Get  some  examples 
of  the  works  of  Durer  and  Holbein.  Try  to 
decorate  with  the  forms  they  used, — not  copy- 
ing. Try  to  use  the  single  line  twisted  artisti- 
cally like  the  damascened  work  of  the  Moors, 
to  decorate  a,  panel  or  border.  None  of  the 
great  painters  named  refused  to  be  a decorator. 
Ask  an  R.A.  to  decorate  your  bouse.  He  is 
insulted.  He  cannot  do  it.  He  does  not  know 
how.  You  must  know  a great  deal  to  be  a 
decorator.  You  must  know  metals,  stones,  and 
marbles.  You  must  know  botany,  not  the 
Latin  names,  but  the  forma  and  colours,  their 
symbolic  meaning.  You  must  know  the  animal 
kingdom  ; anatomy  ; the  different  passions  and 
how  to  represent  them  ; you  must  understand 
grouping,  keeping  the  mean  and  coarse  at  the 
bottom,  the  fiiie  and  delicate  at  the  top.  It  is 
a disgrace  to  ns  that  our  best  books  are  illus- 
trated by  foreigners,  our  historical  pictixres 
painted  by  foreigners.  Our  party  spirit  will 
not  allow  us  to  acceixt  a universal  art.  You 
are  Whig,  and  will  not  have  that  picture 
because  the  painter  has  introduced  Charles  I. 
into  it ; or  you  are  a Tory,  and  you  will 
not  have  that  picture  with  Cromwell  in 
it.  So  your  artist  paints  something  that 
will  not  offend.  A fine  lady  giving  a 
piece  of  sugar  to  a canary  bird,  or  a brown 
woman,  and  calls  it  by  a foi’eign  name.  There 
is  no  Whig  or  Tory  in  art.  Yon  must  know 
ethics  and  aesthetics.  You  cannot  separate 
these  two.  The  man  who  thinks  beautiful 
will  act  beautiful.  Your  genuine  artist  will  be 
a fine  chai-acter.  I defy  you  to  find  iu  all 
history  a real  genuine  artist  in  the  criminal 
dock.  It  is  against  all  tho  harmony  that  a 
genuine  artist  brings  into  his  work.  Harmony 
of  colour  and  design  is  only  produced  by  har- 
mony of  thought  and  action.  In  conclusion, 
do  not  go  home  and  think  you  have  learned  all 
about  art.  All  I have  said  is  to  show  you  there 
is  something  to  be  studied  aud  to  indicate  what 
you  want  to  study.  After  a lifetime  devoted  to 
art  you  may  find  that  you  arc  still  only  a student. 

After  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  W.  F.  London,  replying  to  a similar  vote  to 
the  Master  and  Court  of  the  Painters’  Company, 
said  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  numerous 
and  attentive  audience  which  had  attended  each 
of  the  lectures.  . He  might  claim  for  the 
Painters’  Company  that  they  had  inaugurated 
technical  education.  So  far  back  as  1867  they 


had  established  exhibitions  and  given  prizes  for 
work.s  of  merit  in  the  various  branches  of  house 
decoration.  Their  limited  means  had  prevented 
the  continuance  of  these  exhibitions.  They 
hod  applied  in  vain  to  the  more  wealthy  City 
companies  for  help.  They  had,  therefore,  to  be 
content  with  giving  special  {)i'izea  and  medals 
to  some  of  the  art  schools.  This  year,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Past-master  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace,  they 
had  arranged  for  these  lectures  to  be  given, 
and  he  hoped  all  would  be  able  to  carry  away 
Bonxething  which  would  be  of  life-long  benefit 
to  them.  A.  B. 


ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  AND 
STORAGE  OF  POWER. 

THE  IXSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  third  of  the  series  of  six  lectures  on 
the  Applications  of  Electricity,  delivered  by 
Dr.  C.  William  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  tho  lecturer 
said, — Thus  far  electricity  had  been  introduced 
as  the  swift  and  subtle  agency  by  which  signals 
were  produced  either  by  mechanical  means  or 
by  the  human  voice,  and  flashed  almost  instan- 
taneously to  distances  which  were  limited,  with 
i-egard  to  the  former,  by  resti-ictions  imposed 
by  the  globe.  To  him  had  been  assigned  tho 
task  of  introducing  to  their  notice  electric 
energy  in  a different  aspect.  Although  still 
giving  evidence  of  swiftness  and  precision,  the 
effects  ho  should  dwell  upon  were  no  longer 
such  as  could  be  perceived  only  through  the 
most  delicate  instruments  human  ingenuity 
could  contrive,  but  were  capable  of  rivalling 
the  steam-engine,  compressed  air,  and  the 
hydraulic  accumulator  in  the  accoraplishmeni. 
of  actual  work. 

In  the  early  attempts  at  magneto-electrif 
machines,  it  was  shown  that,  so  long  as  their 
effect  depended  upon  the  oxidation  uf  zinc  in  jv 
battery,  no  commercially  useful  results  could 
have  been  anticipated.  The  thermo-battery, 
the  discovery  of  Seebeck  in  1882,  was  alluded 
to  as  a means  of  converting  heat  into  electric 
energy  in  the  most  direct  manner ; but  this 
conversion  could  not  be  an  entire  one,  because 
the  second  law  of  thermo-dynamics,  whiclx 
prevented  the  realisation  as  mechanical  force 
of  more  than  one-seventh  part  of  the  heat 
energy  produced  in  combustion  under  the 
boiler,  applied  equally  to  the  thermo-electric 
battery,  in  which  the  heat,  conducted  from  the 
hot  points  of  juncture  to  the  cold,  constituted  a 
formidable  loss.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
each  thermo-electric  element  did  not  e.xcecd 
0 036  of  a Volt,  and  1,800  elements  were  there- 
fore necessary  to  work  an  incaudescense-lamp. 

Faraday’s  great  discovery  of  magneto-induc- 
tion was  noticed,  aud  the  original  instrument 
by  which  be  bad  elicited  the  first  electric  spark 
before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  iu 
1831  was  shown  in  operation.  It  was  proved 
that  although  tho  individual  current  prothiced 
by  magneto-induction  was  exceedingly  small 
and  momentary  in  action,  it  was  capable  uf 
unlimited  multiplication  by  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  a simple  kind,  and  that  by  such 
multiplication  the  powerful  effects  of  the 
dynamo-machine  of  the  present  day  were  bnilt 
up.  One  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  sucli. 
multiplication  was  the  Siemens  armature  of 
1856.  Another  step  of  importance  was  that 
involved  in  the  Pacinotti  ring,  known  in  its 
practical  application  as  the  machine  of  Gramme. 
A third  step,  that  of  the  self-exciting  principle, 
was  first  communicated  by  Dr.  Werner  Sk-meua 
to  tho  Berlin  Academy  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1867,  and  by  the  lecturer  to  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  month.  This  was 
read  on  the  14th  of  February,  when  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  also  brought  forward  a 
paper  embodying  the  same  principle.  Tho 
lecturer’s  machine,  which  was  then  exhibited, 
and  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  of 
its  kind,  was  shown  in  operation ; it  had  done 
useful  work  for  many  years  as  a means  of 
exciting  steel  magnets.  A suggestion,  con- 
tained in  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s  paper,  that 
” a very  remarkable  increase  of  all  the  effects, 
accompanied  by  a diminution  in  the  resistance 
of  the  machine  is  observed  when  a cross  wire  is 
placed  so  as  to  divert  a great  portion  of  the 
current  from  the  electro-magnet,”  had  led  the 
lecturer  to  an  investigation  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  4th  of  March,  1880,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  by  augmenting  the 
resistance  upon  the  electro-magnets  one  hundi’ed 
fold,  valuable  effects  would  be  realised,  as 
illustrated  graphically  by  means  of  a diagram- 
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The  most  important  ol'  ilieso  results  consisted 
in  tills,  that  the  eicctrn-motivc  force  produced 
in  a “shunt-wound  macliine,”  as  it  was  called, 
increased  with  the  external  resistance,  whereby 
-the  great  fluctuations  formerly  inseparable  from 
electric  arc-lighting  could  be  obviated,  and  that, 
by  the  double  means  of  exciting  the  electro- 
mignets,  still  greater  uniformity  of  current  was 
attniuable. 

The  possibility  of  transmitting  power  electri- 
cally was  so  obvious  that  suggestions  to  that 
oftVet  had  been  frequently  made  since  the  days 
of  Volta,  by  Kitchic,  Jacobi,  Henry,  I’age, 
njorth,  and  others ; but  it  was  only  in  recent 
years  that  such  transmission  had  been  rendered 
practically  feasible. 

Just  si.x  year.s  ago.  when  delivering  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Tron  and  Steel  Institute, 
the  lecturer  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  “ time 
will  probably  reveal  to  ns  effectual  means  of 
Carrying  power  to  groat  distances,  but  I cannot 
refrain  from  alluding  to  one  which  is,  in  my 
<)|jinion,  worthy  of  consideration,  namoly,  the 
electrical  conductor.  Suppose  water-power  to 
•Iv’  employed  to  give  motion  to  a dynamo- 
electrical  machine,  a very  powerful  electrical 
'Mirrent  will  bo  the  result,  which  may  be  carried 
to  a great  distance,  through  a large  metallic 
conductor,  and  then  be  made  to  impart  motion 
to  electro-magnetic  engines,  to  ignite  the  carbon 
points  of  electric  lamps,  or  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  metals  from  their  combinations.  A 
cojjper  rod  3 in.  in  diameter  would  bo  capable 
of  transmitting  1,000  horse-bower  a distance  of 
fi«y  thirty  miles,  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply 
one  quarter  of  r million  candle-power,  which 
would  sulKco  to  ilhiiniuate  a moderately-sized 
town.  Tnis  suggestion  had  been  much  criti- 
cised at  the  time,  when  it  was  still  thought  that 
electricity  was  incapable  of  being  massed  so  as 
CO  deal  with  many  horse-power  of  effect,  and 
the  size  of  conductor  ho  had  proposed  was  also 
cousiderod  wholly  inadequate.  It  would  bo 
intere.sting  to  tost  this  very  calculation  by 
recent  experience.  Mr.  Marcel  Deprez  had,  it 
was  well  known,  lately  aucceeded  in  transmitting 
a^jnneh  as  3-li.p.  to  a di.stance  of  40  kilometres 
VZo  miles)  through  a pair  of  ordinary  telegraph 
wires  of  4mm.  diameter.  The  results  so  ob- 
rained  had  been  carefully  noted  by  M.  Tresca, 
->nd  had  been  communicatod  a fortnight  ago  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Taking  the 
i-riative  coadnetivity  .of  iron  wire  employed  by 
Deprez,  and  the  3-iu.  rod  proposed  by  the 
lecturer,  the  amount  of  power  that  could  be 
rransinitted  tbrougli  tlic  latter  would  bo  about 
4,000  h.p.  But  Doi)rez  had  employed  a motor- 
dynamo  of  2,000  ^ olts,  and  was  contented  with 
Ji  yield  of  32  per  cent,  only  of  the  power  im- 
.pirfced  to  the  primary  machine,  whereas  he  had 
calculated  at  the  time  upon  nn  electro-motive 
force  of  500  VoUs,  and  upon  a return  of  at  least 
40  per  cent,  of  the  energy  imparted.  He  had 
been  anxious,  iudt-od,  not  to  overstate  the  t’a.se, 
nnd  if  he  were  now  asked  what  size  of  conductor 
ho  would  recommend,  he  would  say  a 3-in 
copper  rod.  In  March,  1878.  when  delivering 
one  of  the  Science  Lectures  at  Glasgow,  he  said 
that  a 2-in.  rod  could  bo  made  to  accomplish  the 
object  proposed,  because  be  had  by  that  time 
c-oncoived  the  possibility  of  omployingaourrent 
m at  least  1,000  Volts.  Sir  William  Thomson 
had  at  once  accepted  those  views,  and  with  the 
■'..ncoptive  ingenuity  pcculiur  to  himself,  had 
g->ne  far  beyond  liim,  in  showing  before  the 
I,igl,t  Committee  of 
18/9,  that  through  a copper  wire  of  only  i-in 
diameter.  21.000  h.p.  might  be  conveyed  to  a 
tiistanco  of  300  miles  witli  a current  of  an 
intensity  of  80.000  VoUs.  Thetime  mightoomo 
when  such  a current  oould  be  dealt  with,  having 
» striking  dist  ince  of  about  1'2  ft.  in  the  aii- 
but  then,  probably,  a very  ‘'practical  law 
enunciated  by  Sir  William  Thomson  would  be 
infringed.  This  was  to  tho  effect  thatoloctricity 
was  conveyed  at  the  cheapest  rate  through  a 
conductor,  tho  cost  of  which  was  such  that  tho 
annual  interest  upon  tho  money  expended 
equalled  tho  amuiiil  expenditure  for  lost  effect 
m the  conductor  iu  i-roJucing  the  power  to  be 
conveyed.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Deprez  had 
not  followed  this  law  in  making  his  recent  in- 
stallations. 

Sir  Wilii  im  Armstrong  was  probably  first  to 
take  practical  advantage  of  these  suggestions 
ui  lighting  his  house  at  Cragside  diiriug  night- 
tune,  and  working  his  lathe  and  saw-bench 
uuring  the  day,  by  .power  transmitted  through 
fi-oi!f  ^ waterfall  nearly  a mile  distant 

niS  nTi' lecturer  had  also  accom- 
. 1 i^bed  the  several  objects  of  pumping  water, 


cutting  wood,  hay,  aud  swedes,  of  lighting  his 
house,  and  of  carrying  on  oxperiraeuts  in 
electro-horticulture  from  a common  centre  of 
steam-power.  The  results  had  been  most  satis- 
factory ; the  whole  of  tho  management  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a gardener  and  of  labotirers, 
who  w^ere  without  previous  knowledge  of 
ole<jtricity,  and  the  only  repairs  that  had  been 
found  necessary  were  oue  renewal  of  the  com- 
mutators and  an  occasional  change  of  metallic 
contact  brushes. 

An  interesting  application  of  electric  trans- 
mission to  cranes,  by  Dr.  Hopkinson,  was  shown 
in  operation. 

Amongst  the  numerous  other  applications  of 
the  olectrical  transmission  of  power,  that  to 
electrical  railways,  first  e.xhibited  by  Dr.  ‘VVerner 
SiemoiiH,  at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  of  1879,  had 
created  more  than  ordinary  public  attention. 
In  it  the  current  produced  by  a dynamo- 
machine,  fixed  at  a convenient  station  and 
driven  by  a steam-engine  or  other  motor,  was 
conveyed  to  a dynamo  placed  upon  tho  moving 
oar,  through  a central  rail  supported  upon 
insulating-blocks  of  wood,  the  two  working- 
rails  serving  to  convey  the  return  current.  Tho 
lino  was  900  yards  long,  of  2-ft.  gauge,  and  the 
moving  car  served  its  purpose  of  carrying 
twenty  visitor.?  through  the  Exhibition  each 
trij*.  Tho  success  of  this  experiment  soon  led 
bo  the  laying  of  the  Lichtorfelde  line,  in  which 
both  rails  were  placed  upon  insulating  sleepers, 
so  that  the  oue  served  for  tho  conveyance  of 
the  current  from  the  power  station  to  the 
moving  car,  and  tho  other  for  completing  the 
return  circuit.  This  line  had  a gauge  of  3 ft. 
3 in.,  was  2,500  yards  in  length,  and  was  worked 
by  two  dynamo-machines,  dcvolo})ing  an  aggre- 
gate current  of  9,000  Watts,  eipial  to  12  li.p. 
it  bad  now  boon  in  constant  operation  since  the 
iGth  of  May,  1881,  and  hud  never  failed  in 
accomplishing  its  daily  traffic.  A line  one-half 
a kilometre  in  length,  but  of  -I  ft.  8i-in.  gauge, 
was  established  by  the  lecturer  at  Paris  in  con- 
nexion witli  the  Electric  Exhibition  of  1881. 
In  this  case,  two  suspended  conductors  in  the 
form  of  hollow  tubes  with  a longitudinal  slit 
were  adojited,  the  contact  being  made  by 
metallic  bolts  drawn  through  these  slit  tubes, 
and  connected  with  the  dynamo-machine  on  tho 
moving  car  by  copper  ropes  passing  through  the 
roof.  On  this  lino  95,000  passeugers  were  con- 
veyed within  the  short  period  of  seven  weeks. 

An  electric  tramway,  six  miles  in  length,  had 
just  been  completed,  connecting  Portrush  with 
Push  Mills,  iu  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the 
installation  of  which  the  lecturer  was  aided  by 
Mr.  Traill,  as  engineer  of  the  company,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Siemens,  and  by  Dr.  E.  Hopkinson, 
representing  his  firm.  In  this  instance 'the  two 
rail.s,  3 ft.  apart,  wore  not  insulated  from  the 
ground,  bub  were  joined  electrically  by  means 
of  copper  stajiles  and  formed  the  return  circuit, 
tho  current  being  conveyed  to  the  car  through 
a "Y  iron  placed  upon  short  standards,  and 
insulated  by  moans  of  insulite  caps.  For  the 
present  tho  power  was  produced  by  n steam- 
engine  at  Portrush,  giving  motion  to  a shimt- 
wound  dynamo  of  15,000  Watts  = 20  h.p.,  but 
arrangements  were  im  progress  to  utilise  a 
waterfall  of  ample  power  near  Bush  Mills,  by 
mcano  of  three  turbines  of  80  h.p.  each,  now 
in  course  of  erection.  The  working-speed  of 
this  lino  was  rostricted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  ten  miles  an  hour,  which  was  readily  obtained, 
although  the  graelionts  of  the  line  were  decidedly 
unfavourable,  includiug  an  incline  of  two  miles 
m length  at  a gradient  of  1 in  38.  It  was 
intended  to  extend  the  lino  six  miles  beyond 
Bush  Mills,  in  order  to  join  it  at  Dervock  station 
with  the  North  of  Ireland  narrow-gauge  railway 
system. 

The  electric  system  of  propulsiou  was,  in  the 
lecturer  s opinion,  sufficiently  advanced  to  assure 
practical  success  under  suitable  circumstances, 
— sucb  as  for  suburban  tramways,  elevated 
line.?,  and  above  all  lines  through  tunnels,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan  aud  District  Railways.  The 
advantages  were  that  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
so  destructive  of  power  and  of  the  plant  itself 
in  starting  and  stopping,  would  be  saved,  and 
that  perfect  immunity  from  products  of  com- 
bustion would  bo  insured.  The  limited  expe- 
rience at  Lichterfelde,  at  Paris,  and  with 
another  electric  line  of  765  yards  iu  length,  aud 
2 ft.  2 in.  gauge,  worked  iu  conuexiou  with  the 
Zaukerode  Colliery  since  October,  1882,  were 
extremely  favourable  to  tliis  mode  of  {iropul- 
sion.  The  lecturer,  however,  did  not  advocate 
Its  prospective  application  in  competition  with 
the  locomotive  engine  for  main  lines  of  railway.  ; 
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For  tramways  within'  populous  districts,  th® 
insulated  conductor  involved  a serious  difficulty. 
It  would  bo  more  advantageous  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  resort  to  secondary  batteries, 
forming  a store  of  electrical  energy  carried 
under  the  seats  of  the  car  itself,  aud  workiug  a 
dynamo -machine  connected  with  the  moving 
wheels  bj'  means  of  belts  aud  chains. 

The  secondary  battery  was  tho  only  available 
means  of  propelling  vessels  by  electrical  power, 
and  considoi'ing  that  these  batteries  might  be 
made  to  serve  tlie  purpose  of  keel  ballast,  their 
weight,  which  was  still  considerable,  would  not 
be  objectionable.  The  secondary  battery  was 
not  an  entirely  new  conception.  The  hydrogen 
gasbattery  suggested  by  Sii-  Wm.  Grovein  1841, 
and  which  was  shown  in  operation,  realised  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  tho  conception  of 
storage,  only  that  the  power  obtained  from  it 
was  exceedingly  slight.  The  lecturer,  in  work- 
ing upon  Sir  William  Grove’s  conception,  had 
twenty-five  years  ago  constructed  a battery  of 
considerable  power  in  substituting  porous  carbon 
for  platinum,  impi’cgnatiug  the  same  with  a pre- 
cipitate of  lead  peroxidised  by  a charging 
current.  At  that  time  little  jiractical  import- 
ance attached  however  to  tho  subject,  and  eveu 
when  Plante,  iu  18G0,  produced  his  secondary 
battery,  composed  of  lead  plates  peroxidised  by 
a charging  current,  little  more  than  scientific 
curiosity  was  excited.  It  was  only  since  the 
dynaaio-niachiue  liad  become  an  accomijlishod 
fact,  that  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  storing 
energy  had  become  of  practical  importance,  and 
great  credit  was  due  to  Faure,  to  Sellon,  and  to 
Volckmar,  for  putting  this  valuable  addition  to 
practical  science  into  available  forms. 


COMPARISON  OF  DWELLING-HODSES  IN 

THE  VARIOUS  EUROPEAN  CAPITALS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Hamburg  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Herr  Asmus  gave  an  interest- 
ing comparative  description  of  the  sorts  of 
dwellings  adopted  in  tho  various  capitals  of 
Europe.  Iu  Paris,  he  remarked,  bouses  for 
lotting  off  arc  the  rule,  with  such  commodious 
arrangements  of  the  various  .suifes  of  rooms  as 
may  allow  tho  owner  to  cover  tho  usually  heavy 
cost  of  ihe  site.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
rooms  is  almost  stereotyped,  and  is  influenced 
by  tho  fact  that  the  French  value  domestic  life 
far  less  than  the  English  or  the  Germans.  The 
dwelling  is  reached  by  a door  from  the  corridor, 
and  contains  an  ante-room,  which  in  smaller 
households  serves  as  a diuing-room.  The  other 
rooms  are  iu  more  or  loss  direct  connexion  with 
this  ante-room.  The  apai'tments  of  the  servants 
are  usually  all  in  tho  top  story,  and  iu  addition 
to  the  atyiic  steps,  wooden  staircases  for  the 
servants  are  usually  constructed  between  each 
story.  The  rooms  are  generally  small  and 
richly  fitted  up.  The  facades  of  the  houses  are 
usually  much  ornamented  with  work  in  lime- 
stone. There  being  no  official  regulations  as  to 
the  thickness  of  walls,  they  are  comparatively 
thin.  Maiu-walls  are  in  tho  lower  portions  about 
1 ft.  6 in.  aud  side-walls  10  in.  thick. 

In  Vienna  the  development  of  modern  house- 
building has,  it  would  seem,  been  much  facili- 
tated by  tho  constructive  skill  of  several  local 
architects.  During  the  last  twenty  year.s  large 
houses  have  been  built,  the  grouping  of  which 
has  been  designed  to  produce  striking  architec- 
tural effects.  As  a rule,  tho  owners  of  the 
house  occupy  tho  extensive  apartments  on  the 
first  floor,  while  the  upper  stories  are  divided 
into  smaller  dwellings.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  state  of  things  in  France,  a stringent  build- 
ing law  is  iu  operation.  Although  the  height 
of  houses  is  limited  to  80  ft.  4^  in.  from  the 
street,  and  only  four  upper  stories  are  allowed, 
the  thickness  of  the  main  walls  in  the  founda- 
tion is  fixed  at  2 ft.  in.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing sites  varies  from  251.  to  701.  per  square 
yard,  and  the  building  of  a four-storied  house 
costs  about  251.  to  421.  per  square  yard. 

In  Berlin,  narrow  sites  of  relatively  consider- 
able depth  are  the  rule.  Tho  courtyards  (which 
are  often  to  be  found)  must  measure  about 
17  ft.  Gin.  in  every  direction.  The  height  of 
the  houses  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
width  of  the  streets,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  wider  streets. 

In  Hamburg  the  dwellings  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  a cosmopolitan  description,  this  fact 
being  ascribed  to  the  frequent  travelling  abroad 
of  its  mercantile  men.  The  English  style  of 
family  dwelling-house  is  frequently  met  with, 
as  well  as  houses  arranged  -in.  flats.  In  the 
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Utter  cnaes,  it  is  a peculiarity  of  Hamburg 
domestic  architectoro  tlmt  all  the  various  apart- 
ments are  directly  accessible  from  the  corridor. 


NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  con- 
1 no.vion  •with  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art 
I took  place  on  the  21st  iiist-,  in  the  Mechanics’ 
In.stitutc. 

t Lord  Helper,  who  presided,  said  it  wasovideiit 
I that  the  School  of  Art  in  Nottingham  was  not 
j merely  established  for  the  amusement  of  n 
t -certain  number  of  the  young  people  of  Not- 
I tingham,  but  ■was  also  pnt  to  real  practical  use. 

I 11  e referred  to  the  special  prizes  for  lace  designs. 

I He  was  sure  that  anybody  who  knew  Nottiug- 
I ham  must  know  how  important  an  industrj'^ 

I was  that  of  lace-making  in  Nottingham.  He 
i thought  that  the  result  of  giving  these  prizes 
I for  lace  designs  had  been  most  satisfactory.  At 
■one  time  the  lace  manufacturers  of  Nottingham 
hud  to  go  abroad, — to  France, — for  designs; 
now  a large  number  of  Nottingham  men  were 
designing  for  the  lace  manufacturers  of  the 
town,  and  although  there  were  a few’  foreigners 
still,  he  thought  Nottingham  would  hardly  rest 
sfitislied  until  slio  could  do  her  owti  designs 
aufliciently  well  that  it  would  not  bo  necessary 
to  employ  foreigners  any  longer.  It  had  often 
•been  remarked  by  tliose  promoting  art  manu- 
i factures  that  all  real  good  -work  was  hand 
1 work.  That  was  no  doubt  true  in  olden  times, 

1 <jnd  all  hand  work  no  doubt  in  many  ways  must 
J be  able  to  compete  with  ’machinery,  so  far  as 
t artistic  merit  •went.  But  in  the  lace  trade  of 
i Nottingham  they  knew  that  they  could  make 
J by  machinery  sufficiently  good  artistic  work ; 
j that  they  produced  not  only  curtains,  but  other 
I articles  of  beautiful  design  aiui  workmanship. 

J The  more  art  knowledge  increased  throughout 
[ the  country  the  more  would  it  be  necessary  for 
j the  7nanufacturers  of  Nottingham  to  employ 
! the  best  designers  they  could  possibly  get  in 
i order  to  supply  the  demand  for  artistic  work. 

1 He  M’as  sure  that  in  that  resj)ect  such  a school 
i as  I hat  must  prove  most  valuable  to  assist  them 
j ill  that  object. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  Collier,  who  had 
I boon  invited  to  distribute  the  prizes,  prefaced 
i the  performance  of  that  duty  by  giving  an 
I interesting  address  to  the  students.  In  the 
i course  of  it  lie  said  tliat  though  almost  all  in- 
i 4Uistrial  art  ivas  to  some  extent  decorative,  yet 
i some  decorative  art,  such  as  certain  paintings 
i on  walls  and  ceilings,  rose  rather  above  the 
I 9ovel  of  mere  industrial  art.  By  the  term  in- 
i <lnstrial  art,  ho  understood  the  art  of  making 
} every  manufactured  article  which  we  use  ns 
i useful  and  as  beautiful  as  possible.  It  dealt 
I •with  everything  that  surrounded  them,  with 
1 their  furniture,  fireplace,  coal-scuttles,  candle- 
i sticks,  pottery,  and  so  forth.  And,  undoubtedly, 

I to  be  surrounded  by  a number  of  beautiful 
1 articles,  all  of  which  properly  answered  the 
I pur[)nses  for  which  they  were  intended,  not  only 
i added  to  their  comfort,  bn^  to  their  delights, 

) and  educated  their  sense  of  beauty, — one  of  the 
I biglfest  faculties  given  to  man.  It  would  be 
I simply  to  indulge  in  platitudes  if  he  were  to 
k dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  art. 
f They  knew  how  it  employed  labour,  how  it  em- 

( ployed  female  labour,  which  ho  regarded  as  of 
grout  importance.  For  in  this  description  of 

I art,  as  in  others,  women  were  as  well  qualified 
to  excel  as  men.  The  women  were,  indeed, 
treading  upon  the  men’s  heels,  and  men  must- 
look  to  their  laurels.  Fiu-ther,  the  branch  of 
art  touched  upon  gave  opportunities  of  discover- 
ing genius  which  might  otherwise  remain  un- 
I detected.  The  matter  was  one  of  national 
importance,  for  if  they  were  to  sustain  the 
I.  daily-incrcusing  competition  of  foreign  nations 
I in  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  must  improve 
I in  industrial  art,  or  they  would  be  left  bciiind 
by  the  French  and  Germans,  and  by  other  Con- 
• tinental  nations.  So  far  as  decorative  art  was 
•concerned,  ho  knew  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  our  houses  were  better  decorated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  than  they 
were  now.  There  were  those  who  looked  back 
with  “ longing,  lingering  look  ” upon  the  golden 
days,  as  they  were  called,  of  Queen  Anne,  days 
which,  he  thought,  derived  part  of  their  en- 
• chantment  from  the  distance  at  which  they 
were  viewed.  It  might  be  admitted  that  some 
parts  of  house  decoration  might  have  been 
• better  done  in  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  first 
•-ixeorge  than'was  the  case  fifty  years  ago. . But 
bo  suspected  that  about  fifty  years  ago' deco- 


rative art  in  this  country  was  perhaps  at  its 
lowest.  There  had  been  since,  however,  as  they 
knew,  an  immense  revival.  The  Great  E.vhihi- 
tion  of  1851  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  this 
kind  of  art.  From  it  aroso  that  department  of 
the  Privy  Council  which  had  now  to  do  with 
art,  and  which  had  various  ramifications 
throughout  the  country;  so  tliat  the  whole 
country  was,  as  it  were,  enveloped  iu  an  artistic 
network.  They  would  do  well  to  recollect  to 
whom  they  mainly  owed  that  organisation, 
viz.,  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who,  ho  believed, 
had  done  more  for  art,  certainly  for  this  de- 
scrijition  of  art,  than  any  "man  who  bad  ever 
lived  amongst  them.  That  industrial  art  had 
enormously  increased  and  improved  under  this 
impetus  was,  he  thought,  patent  from  -what  they 
saw  around  them  in  every  direction.  He  was 
not  only  referring  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  but 
the  improvement  was  also,  to  some  extent, 
evidenced  in  the  cottages  of  tho  poor.  He 
understood  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  to 
have  been  founded  in  184-3,  fchiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  artisan  class, — for  their  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  art.  The  school  appeared  to 
him  to  have  answered  that  purpose  well.  But 
it  appeared  also  to  have  extended  itself  far 
beyond  that  purpose,  and  to  have  embraced 
many  other,  and  as  they  were  sometimes  called 
higher,  branches  of  art.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  this,  for  there  was  an  intimate  connexion 
between  every  kind  of  art,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  It  might  be  said  of  Art  as  Virgil 
said  of  Fame  ; — 

“ Her  feet  are  on  th™  enrth,  her  head  is  in  tho  rioHds.” 
Tho  clever  andindustriousyouth  who  now  found 
his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  artistic  ladder 
might  mount  and  mount  to  the  regions  of  the 
highest  art.  It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  to 
find  that  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  came 
second  to  that  of  Birmingham  in  tho  national 
competition  for  medals  and  for  Queen’s  prizes. 
It  gave  him  great  satisfaction  further  to  find 
that  last  year  the  gold  medal  was  obtained  by  a 
young  lady  [Miss  L.  A.  Levers].  Also  that  the 
same  young  lady  had  obtained  the  Princess  of 
Wales’s  scholarship.  He  had  also  heard  that 
students  in  tho  school  had  obtained  tho 
scholarship  in  two  successive  years.  But  when 
he  cast  his  eye  down  tho  list  ho  found  that  not 
only  had  they  carried  off  a gold  medal,  they  had 
obtained  silver  medals  for  designs  chiefly  in  lace. 
The  production  of  lacc  was  one  he  was  sure  they 
would  cultivate,  as  it  well  deserved  to  bo  culti- 
vated. It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
manufactures  in  England.  Then  he  found  medals 
for  figures  from  the  antique,  medals  for  groups 
in  oil,  medals  for  landscapes,  medals  for  all  kinds 
of  decorative  designs,  numerous  medals  for  laco 
designs:  and  he  found  that  the  genius  of 
Nottingham  did  not  confine  itself  to  designing 
laco,  that  it  designed  cathedrals.  There  was  a 
prize  for  tho  de.sign  of  a cathedral  [taken  by  Mr. 
Medley  J.  Price].  The  prize  list  showed  very 
great  activity  in  many  very  different  branches 
of  art.  Upo'n  this  state  of  things  they  were 
heartily  to  be  congratulated.  He  confessed  that 
when  ho  saw  the  list  of  prizes  before  him,  when 
he  saw  so  many  energetic  art  studeiVs,  lYhen  be 
observed  the  extent  to  ■which  they  had  been 
supported  not  only  by  the  State  but  by  contri- 
butions in  the  shape  of  prize  studentships  and 
otherwise  by  a vast  number  of  munificent  people, 
and  when  he  saw  so  many  persons  attending  to 
witness  the  distribution  of  prizes,  all  anxious  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  every  description  of 
art;  and  when  ho  recollected  that  this  Notting- 
ham School,  although  one  of  the  fir.st  iu  the 
kingdom,  was  still  but  one  of  a gro.at  many,  he 
began  to  think  that  after  all  wo  are  something 
more  than  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  llo  began 
to  think  that  we  might  aspire  to  call  ourselves 
an  artistic  nation. 

The  Head  Master  (Jlr.  Dalgleish)  said  he 
should  like  to  say  something  about  Nottingham 
being  second  to  Birmingham.  Birmingham  had 
obtained  a larger  number  of  prizes,  but  while 
Nottingham  had  obtained  a gold  medal  Birming- 
ham had  obtained  nothing  higher  than  a rilver 
medal,  so  he  did  not  think  Birmingham  with  its 
1,000  students  had  much  the  best  of  them. 
During  the  past  year  altogether  very  satis- 
factory progress  bad  been  made  in  tho  school. 
Much  goodliad  been  done  by  the  establishment 
of  two  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  251.  each, 
but  there  was  still  room  for  generosity,  there 
being  no  library  in  connexion  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  but  two  illustrated  books  on  lace. 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed.  The  list  of 
them  occupies  more  than  a column  of  small  type 
iir  the  Nottingham  i?Tpress;- ' 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  STATION  AT 
STRARBURG. 

Phofessor  Kx.Vf'KFrss,  of  Cassel  (a  promising 
artist  of  the  modern  German  school)  is  exe- 
cuting two  largo  fresco  paintings  as  part  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  new  railway  station  at 
Strasburg.  The  subjects  choaon  are  from  the 
history  of  Germany  as  especially  connected  ■with 
Alsace.  The  picture  on  the  left  of  the  central 
hall  rep-esents  tho  tran.sportatinn  of  the  imperial 
jewels  to  Ilagenau,  in  the  year  1107,  by  tho 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  The  costumes  and  other 
incidental  features  of  the  work  arc  reproduced 
from  authentic  sources.  There  is  an  appro- 
priate in.scription,  “ In  the  old  Empire,  1167,” 
intended  to  contrast  with  the  motto  on  th« 
other  picture,  " In  tho  new  Empire,  1877.” 
Tliis  second  picture,  on  the  right  of  the  hall, 
depicts  the  festal  reception  of  tho  Emperor 
William  by  the  Alsatian  peasantry  in  1877  ot 
Niederhansbergen.  It  is  expected,  according  to 
the  Strnulmrrj  Post,  that  the  first  picture  will 
be  completed  by  April  15,  and  tho  second  by 
.Tune  15. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  MAIN  ROADS. 

The  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amondment) 
Act,  1878,  enacts  that  one-half  of  tho  expenses 
incurred  in  tho  maintenance  of  main  roads 
should  be  paid  to  the  local  authorities  who 
maintained  them  by  tho  county  antliorities,  on 
the  certificate  of  the  county  surveyor  that  such 
roads  had  been  maintained  to  his  satisfaction, 
provided  that  the  accounts  were  kept  by  the 
local  authorities  in  tho  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  county  authority.  This  provision 
was  made  in  the  interests  of  parishes  of  a small 
rateable  value  that  had  a main  arterial  road 
passing  through  them.  Around  this  simple  pro- 
vision has  gathered  a mass  of  diliicultios  that 
form  a monument  to  tho  ingenuity  of  county 
authorities  in  endeavouring  t''  ev’ade  what  seems 
to  bo  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Act.  Upon 
the  construction  of  tho  word  ” maintenance”  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice 
exists.  Romo  county  authorities  hold  that  it 
does  not  include  watering  the  roads,  and  they 
refused  to  pay  those  parts  of  the  accounts  of 
local  authorities  relating  to  this  head,  although 
tho  sumo  may  liuvo  been  audited  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  We  believe  that  tho  Brent- 
ford Local  Board  intend  to  raise  this  question 
with  the  Middlesex  County  Authority,  and  will 
no  doubt  endeavour  to  show  that  the  ‘‘  main- 
tctianco”  of  a road  includes  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  maintaining  it  in  a condition  fit  for 
persons  and  vehicles  to  travel  over  it.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  contend  that  laying  clouds  of  dust 
bv  watering  is  a proper  item  in  the  maintenance 
of  any  road.  Tho  vexed  question  of  whether  the 
removal  of  snow  in  order  to  maintain  tho  roads 
in  a passable  condition  is  part  of  their  main- 
teiianco  has  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  the  14th  inst.  in 
Atnesburii  Union  v.  County  of  11  ilts. 

Ill  this  instance  an  expense  of  loOL  was 
admittedly  incurred  in  making  the  main  roads 
passable  by  removing  a very  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
and  tho  county  authority  refused  to  pay  any 
contribution  towards  that  expense.  The  Court 
auaniinoiisly  hold  that  it  was  part  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
local  authority.  Another  word  on  which  county 
authorities  take  different  views  is  ‘‘  road.”  The 
county  authorities  of  Derby  aud  Stafford  treat 
it  as  including  tbe  carriage-way  and  foot-ways, 
while  the  Middlesex  county  authority  read  it  as 
including  the  carriage-way  only,  and  on  the  form 
of  account.s  prescribed  by  them  the  local  sur- 
veyor has  to  solemnly  declare  that  his  accouat 
docs  not  include  any  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  footways.  If  tho  County  Boards  Bill  of 
the  Government  brings  into  being  authorities 
who  will  take  a ralionul  view  of  the  statutory 
obligations,  they  will  confer  a benefit  upon  the 
country  at  large  if  the  general  business  of  the 
existing  bodies  is  done  iu  tho  same  manner  aa 
tliat  relating  td  main  roads. 


The  Flooding  of  S brood.— Strood  has  been 
■ain  invaded  by  the  tide,  and  sad  accounts 
'achiis  of  the  sufferings  endured  there,  especi- 
ly  hv  the  poor.  There  must  be  some  great 
•reliction  of  duty  on  tho  part  of  the  Corpora- 
on.  That  this  injury  is  preventible  no  one 
mbts;  it  is  simply  a question  of  rnoney. 
ould  not  the  Local  Government  Board  usefully 
terfere  ’:■  • 
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MONUMENTS  OF  ARABIAN  ART  IN 
EGYPT. 

A COMMITTEE  has  been  nominated  by  tho 
Khedive  for  the  pnrpoae  of  preserving  the 
remains  of  Arabian  art  in  Egypt.  The  presi- 
dent is  the  Egj'ptian  Wakuf  Minister,  and  there 
are  ten  native  members,  inclading  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Works,  and  four 
Europeans,  among  whom  is  M.  Jules  Bourgoin, 
author  of  the  well-known  work,  “ Les  Arts 
Arabes,”  the  English  numismatist,  Rogers  Bey, 
and  a German,  Franz  Bey,  who  holds  the  office 
of  Conservator  of  Arabian  Monuments.  This 
chief  committee  has  to  nominate  two  commis- 
sions. The  first  of  these  will  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  making  a complete  inventory  of 
Arabian  monuments,  while  the  second  will  have 
to  [ascertain  what  remains  require  to  be  pre- 
served in  museums  in  order  to  prevent  their 
complete  destruction.  All  decisions  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  in  either  class  of  cases  rest  with 
the  chief  committee,  which  is  assisted  by  two 
secretaries  and  a keeper  of  archives.  The 
technical  department  of  the  Wakuf  Ministry 
will  be  instructed  to  furnish  all  plans  required, 
and  to  execute  the  work  of  restoration  in  all 
cases  ordered  by  the  committee.  For  this 
purpose  a special  department,  with  a stall  of 
draughtsmen,  has  been  established.  The  funds 
at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  are 
only  195,000  francs.  The  members  of  the 
committee  arc  unpaid.  It  meets  once  a month, 
seven  forming  a quorum,  but  no  decision  can  be 
taken  unless  the  president  or  his  official  secre- 
tary is  present.  There  is  evei’y  prospect  that 
under  this  body  a long-neglected  and  much 
needed  work  will  at  length  be  efficiently  per- 
formed. 


COPENHAGEN. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  is  chiefly  since 
Denmark  lost  the  rich  and  populous  provinces 
of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  that  the  capital  of 
the  little  kingdom  has  attained  a degree  of 
prosperity  never  equalled  in  former  times. 
Within  the  past  quarter  of  a century  Copen- 
hagen has  nearly  doubled  its  population,  having 
risen  from  150.000  to  close  upon  300,000  souls. 
The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  dates,  in 
fact,  from  the  period  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  city  obtained  greater  powers  of  self- 
government.  Twenty-five  years  back  the  place 
was  surrounded  by  a wall,  outside  which 
stretched  the  glacis  of  the  fortifications.  The 
suburbs,  which  were  thus  entirely  separated  or 
cut  off  by  a broad  belt  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  proper,  were  comparatively  small  and 
straggling,  consisting  of  here  and  there  a few 
streets  or  groups  of  houses,  standing  among 
cornfields  and  gardens.  There  were  few  police- 
men to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  at  night  the 
watchmen  kept  up  the  custom  of  calling  out 
the  hours  as  the  clock  struck,  and  passing  the 
intervals  in  dozing  in  the  doorways.  The  pre- 
cautions against  fire  were  very  primitive,  and 
when  there  was  a conflagration  the  whole  city 
was  _ aroused  by  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
rinpng  of  bells,  and  the  blowing  of  whistles. 
Gas-lamps,  to  illuminate  the  streets,  were  not 
introduced  until  the  year  1857.  The  means  of 
locomotion  were  very  limited,  being  almost  con- 
fined to  the  lumbering  omnibus  which  ran  a few 
times  every  day  each  way  between  Copenhagen 
and  Fredericksburg.  There  was  no  trace  of  a 
tramway  at  that  period.  In  the  last  two  and 
» half  decades  all  this  has  been  altered.  The 
streets  are  now  full  of  life,  and  the  city  has 
expanded  in  all  directions.  One  million  and  a 
half  kronen  (a  krone  or  Danish  crown  is  equal  to 
about  Is.  Id,)  have  been  spent  since  1864.  in 
carrying  out  a maiu  drainage  system.  The 
municipal  budget  which,  twenty-five  vears  back 
amounted  to  little  more  than  1,000,000  kronen 
(1,080,000  exactly),  is  now  6,000,000.  The 
school  system,  in  1857,  cost  only  184,000  kronen  • 
now  it  coats  900,000.  The  police  then  cost 
120, OM  kronen  ; now  they  cost  600,000.  While 
the  city  has  been  increasing  100  per  cent,  in 
size  and  population,  it  has  fortunately  also 
seen  the  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
likewise  increasing.  This  is  shown  by  the  Poor- 
law  returns,  which  state  that  in  1858  there 
were  nearly  7 per  cent,  of  the  population  de- 
pendent on  the  public  poor-houses  for  their 
subsistence,  the  poor-rates  then  amounting  to 
5-9  kronen  per  head  of  the  inhabitants.  Now 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the  poor  is 
only  3'7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  a reduction  ' 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  the  rates  have  at ' 


the  same  time  fallen  to  5 3 kronen  per  head  of 
the  citizens.  Altogether  the  condition  of  Copen- 
hagen is  very  satisfactory,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  prosperity  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  still  further  increased,  owing  to 
the  mistaken  protective  legislation  of  the  great 
ueighboui'ing  empire  of  Germany. 


GERMAN  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

The  German  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Public  Health  which  was  to  have  met  last  year, 
but  whose  meeting  had  to  be  postponed  through 
tho  burning  down  of  the  Hygienic  Exhibition,  will 
assemble  in  Whitsun  Week  this  year  from  the 
16th  to  the  19th  of  May.  The  principal  address 
will  he  delivered  by  the  physiologist,  Professor 
Virchow,  on  the  17th  of  May,  his  subject  being, 
“ What  Use  should  be  made  of  the  Sewage  or 
Refuse  of  Cities  ? " Immediately  after  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  paper,  the  members  of  tho  Con- 
gress will  proceed  in  a body  to  visit  the  estates 
on  which  tho  sewage  of  Berlin  is  employed. 
Another  question  which  will  bo  dealt  with  by  the 
Congress  is  the  quality  of  drinking-water  and 
water  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  how  to 
test  scientifically  whether  it  is  wholesomo  or 
deleterious  to  health.  On  this  subject  Dr. 
Wolfhugel  and  Dr.  Tiemann  will  be  the  most 
important  speakers.  The  question  of  different 
systems  of  artificial  illumination  and  their 
bearings  on  health  will  also  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 


MONASTERY  OP  SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS 
REYES,  TOLEDO. 

ENTRANCE  DOOR  OF  CHAPEL. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1475,  King  Alfonso  V. 
(el  Africano)  of  Portugal  invaded  Estremadura 
at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  of  6,000  cavalry 
and  14,000  infantry,  in  his  war  against  Isabel 
and  Ferdinand,  undertaken  with  a view  of  de- 
fending the  supposed  rights  of  hia  niece  Isabel 
(la  Beltraneja),  whom  ho  had  married,  although 
she  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  on  the 
12th  of  the  same  mouth,  at  Plaseiicia,  proclaiming 
himself,  with  due  solemnity  and  tho  customary 
festivities,  king  of  Castile.  His  pretensions  were 
supported  by  many  grandees  of  Castile  ; but  bis 
success  was  of  but  short  duration.  In  the  battle 
of  Toro  (March  1,  1476),  King  Ferdinand,  at  the 
head  of  10,000  troops,  routed  King  Alfonso  of 
Portugal  completely,  who  lost  in  the  sanguinary 
battle  most  of  his  cavalry  and  4,000  infantry, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  When  Queen 
Isabel  received  the  agreeable  news  from  her 
husband  at  Tordesillas,  she  repaired  at  the  head 
of  a grand  procession,  dressed  in  rude  garments 
and  with  hare  feet,  to  the  church  of  San  Pablo, 
to  render  thanks  to  God  for  tho  triumph  of  the 
Castilian  arms,  and  there  made  the  solemn  vow 
to  erect  tho  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  los  Royes 
at  Toledo.  This  is  tho  reported  origin  of  that 
building,  which  was  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  Juan  Guass,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  and  a mural  painting  recently 
discovered  in  the  Church  of  San  Justo  y Pastor 
in  the  same  city. 

Jlr.  Fergusson  says  of  the  church  or  chapel 
attached  to  the  building,  and  of  the  entrance- 
door  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  in  this 
week’s  liuildf)-,  that,  among  the  minor  chapels 
of  the  age,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable, 
and  that  it  was  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel 
as  a sepulchral  chapel  for  themselves.  “ It  is 
thus.”  he  continues,  “ the  exact  counterpart  of 
our  Henry  \ II. 's  Chapel,  and  of  the  church  at 
Bron  en  Bresse.  As  its  founders  were  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  among  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  that  wealth 
could  do  was  lavished  on  its  ornamentation.  It 
is  as  rich  as  our  example,  and  richer  than  tho 
French  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must 
be  awarded  to  the  English  architect.  There  is 
more  constructive  skill,  and  the  construction  is 
better  expressed,  at  Westminster  than  either  at 
Toledo  or  Bron  ; though  it  is  difficult  not  to  foel 
that  the  money  in  all  these  cases  might  hare 
been  better  expended  on  a building  of  a purer 
style  of  art.” 

The  Spanish  building  is  in  the  florid  ogival 
style.  The  principal  portal,  which  we  illustrate, 
13  on  the  .north  fa9ade.  It!  was  erected  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Senor 
Alonso  do  Covarruhias,  but  was  not  finished 
1 until  the  year  1610.  In  tho  arches  of  the  wall 
, of  this  door  there  hang  numerous  rusty  iron 
_ chains.  They  are  those  which  oppressed  the 
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captive  Christians  of  Almansa,  Loja,  Malaga, 
and  Baza,  liberated  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Catholic  kings.  The  best  portion  of  San 
J uau  de  los  Reyes  was  its  monumental  monastery, 
admii-ed  by  all  who  visited  it.  This  was  de- 
stroyed by  Bonaparte’s  soldiers,  who  set  fire  to 
it  on  December  14,  1809.  The  building,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
school  of  industrial  and  decorative  art. 


SKETCHES  IN  ITALY. 

TRIFORIUil  TRACERIES,  LUCCA  CATHEDRAL. 

The  sketches  we  have  illustrated  were  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Roger  T.  Conder,  in  the  course  of 
a trip,  as  Soane  Medallist  for  1881,  through 
Italy. 

The  Cathedral  at  Lucca  was  originally  a 
Romanesque  building,  but  has  been  so  often 
altered  and  restored  that  inside  it  presents  a 
decidedly  Gothic  appearance.  The  triforium 
traceries  here  represented  attract  the  visitors' 
attention  immediately  on  entering  the  church, 
and  a charming  effect  is  gained  by  continuing 
these  traceries,  — supported,  of  course,  on 
columns  and  arches, — across  the  transepts,  and 
longitudinally  over  the  centre  of  the  same.  The 
vaulting  is  covered  with  frescos,  which  were 
restored  in  1858.  The  capitals  supporting  the 
arches  of  the  vault  are  e.xtremely  bold  and 
effective,  though  to  many  minds  the  acanthus- 
leaf  in  juxtaposition  to  Gothic  tracery  will 
always  be  an  abomination. 

THE  PALAZZO  CONTARINI  FASAN,  VENICE. 

This  small  palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal  at 
Venice,  almost  immediately  opposite  the  Chm-ch 
of  Sta.  Maria  della  Salute,  is  apparently  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  lower  story  being  covered  with  plaster.  The 
brickwork  has  been  coloured  by  time.  Though 
small,  this  palace  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
in  Venice,  owing  to  tho  good  proportions  of 
every  detail,  and  to  the  richness  of  the  carving 
both  on  the  arches  and  to  the  tracery  of  the 
balconies.  In  the  rage  for  fixing  upon  resi- 
dences for  all  celebrities,  this  house  has  been 
called  the  house  of  Desdemona. 


FINCHLEY  BOARD  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

We  illustrate  in  our  present  number  Messrs. 
Dunk  & Geden’s  designs  which  gained  the  first 
premium  in  the  late  competition.  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith  was  the  professional  referee. 

The  requirements,  as  stated  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  architects,  were  a graded  school  for 
840  boys  and  girls,  and  an  infants’  school  for 
GOO  apart  from  the  graded  school.  The  graded 
school  to  consist  of  central  hall  and  fourteen 
class  - rooms  communicating  therewith,  each 
class-room  to  hold  a minimum  of  sixty  children; 
an  allowance  of  10  square  feet  of  floor-space 
in  the  class-rooms  to  each  child ; designs  to  be 
arranged  so  that  half  the  accommodation  only 
can  be  provided  for  at  present ; central  hall 
and  class-rooms  to  be  erected  wholly  as  ground- 
floor  ; partitions  dividing  the  class-rooms  from 
the  central  hall  to  be  movable,  and  of  glass  from 
a height  of  10  ft.  from  the  floor  j a laboratory, 
kitchen  for  cookery  instruction,  masters’  and 
mistresses’  rooms  to  be  provided  ; economy  of 
construction  to  be  specially  studied. 

In  the  design  illustrated,  picked  stock  bricks 
will  be  used  with  red  brick  and  stone  dressings. 
The  roofs  to  be  open  inside  as  high  as  the 
collar,  and  boarded  and  felted  on  back  of  rafters, 
and  the  timber  left  clean  from  the  tool,  with- 
out paint  or  varnish.  The  floors,  laid  with 
Wharam’s  woodblocks  on  concrete  bed  j heat- 
ing  by  low-pressure  hot-water  system;  ventila- 
tion by  Tobin’s  shafts  opening  over  hot-water 
pipes  and  extract-ventilators  ; pivot  casemeuts 
in  all  the  windows. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Board  having  now 
altered  their  requirements  on  economical 
grounds,  the  present  plans  will  have  to 
modified  and  reduced  before  being  cari'ied  iato 
execution. 


The  Sanatorium,  Virginia  Water. — Messrs. 
J.  W.  Bird  & Co.  have  just  now  supplied  polished 
vein  and  St.  Ann’s  marble  seats  and  wall-lininga 
for  the  Turkish-baths  at  tho  Holloway  Sana- 
torium, Virginia  Water  ; also  a solid  polished 
Sicilian  marble  basin  and  pedestal  for  the 
ehampooing-room. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  EOE  A NEW 
"NORTHERN  MUSEDM”  IN  STOCKHOLM. 

The  Swedish  authorities  have  issued  to  the 
architects  of  all  countries  au  invitation  to  send 
in  designs  and  plana  for  a new  building  for  the 
“Northern  Museum”  of  Stockholm.  The 
drawings  are  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  Museum 
Committee  before  the  1st  of  June.  They  are 
to  bo  anonymous,  but  capable  of  identification 
by  help  of  a motto  in  the  usual  way.  The 
judges  will  be  the  Museum  Committee,  assisted 
by  two  eminent  architects.  The  authors  of  the 
five  best  designs  will  receive  premiums  of  the 
value  of  1,500  kronen  (841.  7s.)  for  the  first, 
600  kronen  (331.  158.)  for  the  second,  and 
300  kronen  each  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 
The  five  prize  drawings  will  be  the  property  of 
the  committee.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  Iloyal  Park  at  Stockholm.  The  problem 
which  the  programme  puts  for  solution  by  the 
competitors  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
The  committee  does  not  mention  the  sum  it  is 
prepared  to  expend  on  the  new  building. 


UNDERGROUND  PARIS. 

“ Arcilcoeogical  discoveries,”  says  a French 
journal,  “have  their  destinies  as  books  have. 
Some,  coming  at  an  opportune  moment,  achieve 
success  at  once;  some,  at  an  inopportune 
moment,  but  half  the  success  they  merit.” 
Such,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  discovery  of  the  famous  Amphitheatre  of 
Lntetia. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Monsieur  Meygret, 
the  contractor  for  the  demolitions  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  Rue  des  Ar^nes, 
interesting  researches  have  been  possible  in 
the  vast  plot  of  ground  at  the  top  of  the  Rue 
de  Navarre  (once  Rue  Rollin),  and  bordering 
on  the  Rue  Monge,  across  which  the  new 
stroot,  going  from  the  Rue  Monge  to  the  Rue 
Linue,  is  to  be  laid  down. 

These  researches  have  already  brought  to 
light  this  celebrated  amphitheatre,  which  is 
found  to  be  in  the  very  spot  secular  tradition 
had  always  asserted  it  to  be  ; that  is,  in  the 
“ Inclosure  of  the  Arenas,”  one  of  the  nume- 
rous plots  of  ground  inclosed  by  walls,  which 
succeeded  on  the  inclines  of  Mount  Leucotitius 
to  the  Parisian  villa  of  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch. 
The  line  traced  for  the  Rue  Monge  encountered 
in  1869  these  curious  substructures  nearly  at 
the  top  of  the  Rue  Rollin.  Researches  were 
immediately  instituted  by  the  delegates  of  the 
city  for  archaeological  service,  and  they  were 
not  long  in  disinterring  nearly  the  half  of  the 
edifice.  The  rest  was,  and  is  still,  buried  under 
the  garden  of  a convent,  once  belonging  to  a 
Sisterhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unfortunately  for 
science,  the  Rue  Monge  had  been  opened  by  a 
private  company,  in  which  the  city  had  no 
rights,  and  the  spot  where  the  arena  i.s  now 
found  to  be  was  sold  to  the  General  Omnibus 
Company,  who  established  a station  there, 
though  with  the  understanding  that  the  build- 
ings were  to  be  light  and  without  deep  founda- 
tions. The  question  then  was  how  to  re-pur- 
chase  the  plot  of  ground  from  this  rich 
company,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into 
which  might  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany.  The 
events  of  the  moment  caused  the  matter  to  be 
put  on  one  side.  Meanwhile,  the  company  built 
its  stables,  offices,  &c.,  and  the  first  substruc- 
tures all  Paris  went  to  see  are  nearly  destroyed. 

But  the  happy  incident  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries has  once  more  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  subject.  This  street  to  be  opened 
between  the  Rues  Linue  and  Navarre  (ci-devant 
Rollin)  would  cut  through  the  convent  garden 
(the  Sisterhood  are  no  longer  there,  having 
retired  to  Orleans,  and  the  ground  was  bought 
by  the  late  Madame  Blanc,  who  had  made  it 
into  a depository  for  valuables  to  the  amount  of 
six  or  seven  millions  of  francs),  underneath 
which  is  still  buried  the  half  of  the  amphitheatre. 
The  Institute  is  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  a probably  still  more  extended  discovery, 
and  the  question  was  brought  a few  days  ago 
before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  by  Monsieur  Leon  Renier,  and  is  to  be 
further  submitted  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Municipal  Council.  The  issue,  of 
course,  is  still  doubtful,  but  what  one  can  affirm 
IB  that  there  are  few  archreological  causes  more 
worthy  of  being  pleaded.  Paris  has  lost  nearly 
all  her  old  monuments.  The  Thermes  is  the 
only  one  remaining  of  the  Gallo-Roman  town, 


and  the  arenas  wore  of  equal  importance. 
Julian,  as  well  as  Constantine  Chlo’rus,  held 
their  court  there.  In  them  the  Merovingian 
chiefs  gave  gorgeous  spectacles.  The  Parisian 
dignitaries  held  their  assemblies  there  also,  and 
later  the  site  was  made  a necropolis.  In  tho 
North  of  Prance,  says  Leon  Renier,  the  Gallo- 
Roman  Amphitheatre  of  Lutetia  has  perhaps 
no  rival  in  antiquity  other  than  the  Gate  of 
Mars  at  Rheims. 

Let  us  hope  the  Institute  may  succeed  in 
saving  wLat  remains  of  it.  Furnished  with  a 
very  curious  and  very  exact  map  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Lutetia,  the  delegates  of  the  city 
for  archmological  service,  Messieurs  Cousin  and 
Vacquer,  are  actively  prosecuting  their  re- 
searches, and  we  may  hope  that  before  long  the 
amphitheatre  will  be  completely  exposed  to 
view. 


THE  DISINFECTION  AND  DRYING  OF 
INUNDATED  HOUSES. 

The  Prussian  Government  lately  issued  a 
comprehensive  series  of  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  sanitary  authorities  in  the  measures 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  inundations. 
An  extract  to  the  following  effect  is  published 
by  the  Deutsche  Dauzeitung  as  being  of  special 
interest  fo  the  building  trade,  from  a technical 
point  of  view. 

After  the  water  has  receded,  a thorough  clean- 
ing of  the  dwelling-houses  in  all  their  parts  is 
necessary.  As  the  water  has  often  been  mixed 
with  dirt  and  the  overflow  of  sewers,  the  walls 
and  floors  of  tho  rooms  and  offices  of  such 
dwellings  are  rendered  in  an  unsanitary  condi- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  removal  of  the  surfaces 
thus  affected  is  not  always  practicable,  and 
therefore  recourse  must  be  had  to  disinfection. 
Tho  doubts  which  have  of  late  been  currently 
expressed  as  to  the  efficacy  for  that  purpose  of 
carbolic  acid  and  vitriol  need  not  prevent  the 
use  of  these  substances,  as  it  is  not  here  a ques- 
tion of  killing  specific  germs  of  disease,  but 
merely  of  preventing  tho  decomposition  of 
organic  substances.  Of  course,  the  surfaces 
only  are  subjected  to  the  influences  of  the  acids 
referred  to,  and  further  operations  are  neces- 
sary when  tho  boards  are  in  any  way  defective, 
and  when  the  filling  underneath  has  been  wetted 
or  has  received  deposits  of  a noxious  character. 
Even  in  the  former  case,  if  the  material  has 
not  been  perfectly  clean  from  the  beginning,  a 
slow  process  of  decomposition  is  liable  to  set  in, 
and  the  material  must  in  such  cases  be  replaced 
by  a dry  and  suitable  filling  substance.  A 
thorough  disinfection  is  hardly  possible.  Tho 
removal  of  damp  filling  is  also  rendered 
advisable  by  the  fact  that  the  boards  would 
become  rotten  if  left  in  proximity  to  it. 

As  to  the  water  which  may  be  in  cellars,  the 
opinion  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  pumping  out  of  it  need  not  take  place 
when  an  influx  of  underground  water  prevents 
the  drying  of  the  cellar.  This  theory  may  be 
correct  when  tho  water  comes  entirely  from 
below.  When,  however,  water  has  been  flowing 
in  from  above,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  not 
free  from  impurities,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
recommended  to  pump  out  as  much  as  possible 
and  to  disinfect  what  remains.  Cellars  which 
are  used  for  storing  provisions  are  more  con- 
veniently disinfected  with  green  vitriol  than 
with  carbolic  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  odour  of  the 
latter  would  he  imparted  to  the  provisions 
which  might  afterwards  be  placed  in  it,  thus 
rendering  them  unfit  for  consumption  and  for 
sale.  The  underground  water  can  be  left  stand- 
ing in  the  cellars  until  tho  general  sinking  of  it 
allows  of  its  being  thoroughly  pumped  out,  and 
of  the  removal  of  the  sediment  which  has  been 
deposited. 

The  removal  of  tho  plaster  from  tho  walls  is 
serviceable  because  the  drying  of  them  is 
thereby  much  accelerated,  and  because  the 
removal  of  impurities  is  in  this  way  better 
insured  than  by  washing  the  walls  with  disin- 
fecting substances.  The  drying  of  tho  walls  is 
best  effected  by  the  use  of  iron  baskets  contain- 
ing coke.  Danger  of  fire  is  averted  by  the 
flooring  being  covered  with  a layer  of  sand  an 
inch  or  two  in  height.  The  sand  also  becomes 
heated  in  a marked  degree,  and  the  drying  of 
the  flooring  is  thereby  facilitated.  Precautions 
are  necessary  against  any  person  being  poisoned 
by  the  fumes  which  are  generated. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether 
it  is  preferable  to  use  this  method  with  the 
windows  and  doors  closed  or  opened.  The 
former  system  is  in  itself  desirable  because  the 


heat  in  the  rooms  is  thereby  increased,  and  the 
introduction  of  natural  ventilation  through  the 
pores  of  the  brickwork  is  promoted.  It  is, 
however,  only  practicable  to  employ  this  method 
of  drying  when  a proper  means  of  escape  is  pro- 
vided for  the  heated  air,  which  is  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour.  This  is  best  effected  by  an 
opening  into  a heated  chimney.  Otherwise  the 
necessary  changing  of  the  air  is  to  be  effected 
by  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  open. 


THE  SUN  AS  A SOURCE  OF  POWER. 

Of  the  enormous  power  of  the  sun’s  rays  few 
readers  have  any  adequate  conception,  but  as 
the  time  appears  now  to  ho  approaching  when 
they  will  be  capable  of  being  made  directly 
available  in  place  of  coal  and  steam  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  and  light,  the  question  is  be- 
ginning to  assume  something  more  than  a theo- 
retical interest.  The  French  electrician  M. 
Deprez,  in  a recent  work,  makes  some  calcula- 
tions which  illustrate  the  enormous  fund  of 
force  which  the  sun’s  heat  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing. France,  he  says,  possesses  au  area  of 
about  half  a million  square  kilometres.  In  one 
hour  the  sun’s  heat  will  absorb  or  dry  up  2 lb. 
of  water  per  square  m6tre,  and  so  on.  a fine 
summer  day  tbo  quantity  of  water  the  sun  is 
capable  of  absorbing  in  one  hour  over  the  entire 
area  of  France  is  not  less  than  a thousand  mil- 
liards, or  a million  millions  of  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. If  we  had  to  raise  this  quantity  of  water 
to  boiling  point  in  boilers,  wo  should  require  no 
less  than  sixty  million  tons  of  coal,  which  is 
one-fifth  of  tho  entire  annual  production  of  coal 
throughout  the  world.  The  sun's  rays  falling 
on  Franco  would  be  able  to  turn  so  much 
water  into  steam  as  would  keep  going  eighty 
million  locomotive  engines  of  collectively  forty 
milliards  of  horse-powers. 


PANCLASITE. 

A NEW  explosive  agent  has  been  invented  by 
a French  chemist,  M.  Turpin,  to  which  the 
name  “ Panclasite  ” has  been  given.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  much  more  powerful  than  any 
hithoi'to  existing  material,  Panclasite  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  liable  to  explode  through 
a mere  knock  or  percussion.  In  fact,  its 
principal  feature  is  that  it  consists  of  two  fluids, 
each  of  which  can  be  conveyed  separately  by 
rail  or  on  shipboard  with  perfect  safety.  The 
explosive  quality  only  arises  from  their  mixture, 
and  the  two  fluids  can  bo  kept  separate  until 
tho  moment  when  they  are  wanted  for  use. 
Tho  mixed  fluid  can  be  employed  either  directly 
in  tho  fluid  form,  or,  like  the  nitro-glycerine  in 
dynamite,  it  may  bo  first  absorbed  into  some 
porous  kind  of  earth,  and  so  applied  in  an 
apparently  solid  form.  Panclasite  does  not 
freeze  at  any  ordinary  temperature,  so  that  the 
dangerous  operation  of  molting,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  dynamite,  at  -i-  8®  centigrade, 
is  avoided. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  panclasite 
at  Cherbourg  on  old  cement  work  and  on  a 
quartzose  slate  rock.  Tho  result  was  such  that 
the  engineers,  in  their  report,  stated  that  “ the 
mixture  prepared  by  M.  Turpin  bears,  as  regards 
its  effects,  the  same  proportion  to  dynamite  as 
dynamite  does  to  ordinary  gunpowder.”  All 
these  details,  however,  require  further  cor- 
roboration before  they  can  be  accepted  as  final. 


LUNATICS  IN  A PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

The  results  of  the  Italian  prize  competition 
for  a monument  to  Victor  Emanuel,  last  year, 
were  not  a little  surprising  to  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  tho  matter.  Out  of  the  29G  designs 
that  were  sent  in,  the  judges  found  that  only 
about  two  dozen  were  of  sufficient  merit  to  be 
admitted  to  the  narrower  competition,  all  the 
rest  being  rejected  at  the  first  inspection  as 
unsuitable.  Recently,  an  Italian  physician. 
Dr.  Dossi,  who  is  well  known  for  his  labours  in  the 
psychiatric  field,  has  published  in  the  “Archives 
de'Psychiatria”  a statement  which  has  caused 
considerable  astonishment  in  and  out  of  the 
Italian  kingdom.  He  announces  that  of  the 
296  designs  sent  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
were  the  production  of  notorious  lunatics.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  any  of 
these  thirty-nine  were  included  by  the  judges  in 
the  twenty  designs  admitted  to  the  narrower 
competition,  but  on  this  point  the  learned 
doctor  leaves  ua  in  ignorance. 
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niiEPROOP  SCENERY. 

A TRi.\r,  of  Herr  Pafcn’s  nystem  of  rondcr- 
iiig  theatrical  scenery  lireproof  was  recently 
held  at  Frankfurt,  in  presence  of  the  theatrical 
officials,  the  JIunicipal  Building  Committee,  and 
the  Fire  Brigade  authontics.  According  to  the 
Hnmbur'jer  Nachrichten,  tlio  experiments  (which 
took  place  at  the  Opera-house)  were  conclusive 
in  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  Herr  Pafen’s 
method,  which,  it  states,  t as  been  adopted  in 
the  Court  theatres  at  Berlin,  Hanover,  Cassel, 
Wiesbaden,  Carlsrulie,  and  Mannheim.  The 
Frfnrt  and  Stettin  theatres  have  also  decided 
on  introducing  it. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
above  association,  the  President,  Mr.  Mac- 
<3ibbon,  in  the  chair,  after  the  preliminary 
fcusiness  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
A.R.S.A.,  read  a paper  entitled  “System  and 
no  System  in  Art  Education,’’  in  the  course  of 
which  a comparison  was  made  between  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  education  in  their 
art,  at  the  disposal  of  students  of  architecture 
in  Edinburgh,  London.  Paris,  and  Rome  j details 
being  given  of  the  architectural  section  of  the 
schools  of  the  fine  arts  in  each  of  these  cities, 
that  of  Paris  being  the  most  complete.  Out  of 
«eventeen  professions  in  tho  National  School 
there,  ten  were  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  architecture.  The  progress  of  pupils  was 
tested,  and  their  zeal  stimulated  by  frequent 
competitions,  while  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
150i.  a year,  the  income  of  legacies  left  to  this 
department  of  the  school,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  tho  directors;  and  in  addition  tho  grand 
prize  of  Rome,  each  year  granted  by  the 
Government,  enables  tho  winner  to  spend  three 
years  in  Rome  ; where  recently  a pupil  of  this 
school, — M.  Nenot, — gained  the  premium  of 
2,000/.  offered  by  the  Italian  Government  for 
the  best  design  for  a memorial  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  This  fact  was  considered  a practical 
comment  on  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  schools  of  art  at  Rome  at  present. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  London  had,  since 
1870,  well-eqnipped  classes  for  architecture; 
and  classes  also  existed  at  Kensington,  but 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  complete 
organisation  of  the  French  School  was  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  while  in  Edinburgh  the 
student  of  architecture  was  left  to  fight  his  way 
single-handed  through  difficulties  which  only 
the  most  enthusiastic  could  overcome.  Pro- 
vision for  affording  tho  students  of  architecture 
in  Edinburgh  a more  systematic  course  of  study 
was  urged,  not  only  on  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  the  public. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  the 
association,  to  the  number  of  sixty-live,  travelled 
to  Dalkeith  for  the  purpose  of  Tisiting  the  old 
Collegiate  Church,  which  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Iligh-strcet  of  tho  burgh.  The 
company  were  met  at  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
church  by  Mr.  Inglis,  the  clerk  of  works,  and 
directed  through  tho  building.  In  the  course 
of  their  examination,  Mr.  M‘Gibbon,  president  of 
the  association,  read  a few  notes  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Stewart,  chamberlain  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  respecting  the  edifice. 
The  first  structure  on  tliat  site  was  erected  ia 
1308,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  It 
was  78  ft.  long,  53  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high. 
The  tower  was  85  ft.  high.  In  1400,  Sir  James 
Douglas  rebuilt  the  chapel,  and  it  was  formed 
into  n collegiate  church  in  1477,  under  the 
deanery  of  Reatalrig  and  diocese  of  St.  Andrews. 
That  deanery  was  dissolved  in  1502.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1707,  and  upon  one  of  its 
two  bells  there  is  a Latin  inscription,  “ Decora 
domino  turn  sanctitas  O Jehova  Dierum  in 
Loiigitudinem ; John  Milne,  facet.,  Edinr., 
1768."  In  1854,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  caused 
extensive  repairs  to  bo  made  on  the  western 
division  of  the  building,  and  it  was  then  ren- 
dered more  comfortable  for  a place  of  worship. 
The  walls  of  the  choir,  however,  are  roofless 
and  nothing  of  the  internal  furnishings  remain  ; 
even  the  stones  of  the  floor  have  been  removed. 
On  tho  north  side  of  the  choir  is  the  vault 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  family.  It 
contains  many  ancestral  remains,  beginning 
with  the  second  Earl,  who  died  in  1G51,  down  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  interred 


there.  The  rerumhent  sculptured  figures  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Morton  and  his  Countess,  much 
defaced  by  the  action  of  tho  elements  and 
broken,  arc  lying  in  the  choir.  The  company 
then  adjouniod  to  Dalkeith  Park,  where,  after 
looking  into  the  elegant  little  cliapel  erected 
within  the  grounds,  they  proceeded  to  the 
mansion-house  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, where  they  were  shown  through  the 
principal  a)iartincnts. 


SAI.E  OP  FRESCOS. 


Skverai.  Italian  newspapers  allude  to  the 
purchase,  at  a high  figure,  for  tho  Louvre  at 
Paris,  of  tho  celebrated  fresco,  “ Christ  on  the 
Cross,’’  by  Fra  Beato  Angelico,  which  has  been 
in  the  refectory  of  tho  Dominican  monastery  at 
Fie'sola.  Another  fresco,  by  the  same  master, 
is  said  to  have  been  bought  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius  of  Russia  for  1,800/.  The  confiscation 
of  the  building  referred  to  seems  to  have 
recently  taken  place. 


“AN  ARCHITECT  ON  LAWYERS.’^ 


SlE,' — Your  second  legal  correspondent  on  this 
subject  (last  week)  appears  to  be  chiefly  bent 
upon  making  us  merry  ; hut  he  contributes  one 
remark  that  may  be  said  to  afford  us  material 
for  reflection.  I observe  that  ho  does  not  know 
what  a false  issue  is,  unless  it  be  “ a false  fact,” 
which  is  a jnty.  Then  he  seems  to  be  quite  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  brick  is  an  incombustible 
material  after  all,  winch  is  surely  a joke.  He. 
takes  wood-bricks  to  he  “ blocks  used  for  wood 
paving,”  which  again  is  to  be  regretted.  He  is 
of  opinion  next  that  an  arbitrator  on  a carpen- 
ter’s bill  deserves  our  sympathy  rather  than  our 
ridicule  when  ho  speaks  gravely  of  a “ led^ed 
door-lock,”  because  there  is  no  comma  in  his 
copy  of  the  account.  Once  more,  he  tells  us 
with  all  simplicity  that  the  task  of  an  archi- 
tectural arbitrator  (an  “ architect  and  surveyor” 
of  course),  in  dealing  with  n builder’s  bill,  is  “to 
decide  between  the  price  asked  and  the  price 
offered,  and  this  he  does  upon  evidence, ’’-^jiist  as 
if  he  also  were  “only  a lawyer.”  Lastly,  he 
refers  with  approval  to  the  well-known  “ false 
fact”  that  a lawsuit  is  cheaper  and  more  ex- 
peditious than  an  arbitration ; and  this  is  the 
point  upon  which  I will  ask  leave  to  say  a word 
or  two.  I admit  that  a reference  to  a barrister 
is  neither  cheap  nor  expeditious.  I admit  that 
a reference  to  an  architect,  with  counsel  and 
solicitors  on  each  side,  and  “ advocates  on  oath” 
to  assist  them  all  round  in  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  is  neither  cheap  nor 
expe<litiou8,  however  much  better  it  may  be  in 
both  respects  than  the  former  process.  But  I 
assert  that  a lawsuit,  when  so  conducted  that  it 
may,  with  whatever  grim  irony,  be  called  cheap, 
is  dear  at  any  price,  being  no  better  than  a 
toss  up,  which  is  tho  cheapest  and  most  ex- 
peditious of  all  processes ; and  I further 
assert  that,  in  tho  hands  of  a conecientions  and 
experienced  architect  or  surveyor,  who  is  per- 
mitted to  disjtense  with  lawyers  and  expert 
witnesses,  an  arbitration  is  always  found  to 
be  as  much  more  cheap  and  expeditious  than  a 
lawsuit,  as  it  is  unquestionably  niore  satis- 
factory in  every  other  way.  No  amount  of 
jocose  legal  raillery  and  pleasant  legal  mystifi- 
cation will  niter  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
building  world  that  litigation,  when  applied  to 
building  dispiites,  is  a failure;  and  I repeat 
that  I think  the  time  has  come  for  architects 
who  are  inclined  that  way  to  learn  the  practice 
of  arbitration  academically',  as  part  of  their 
business.  I will  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
your  legal  readers,  that  I include,  of  course,  the 
necessary  “law”  in  tho  curriculum;  but  how 
much  more  there  must  be  besides  law  I need 
not  say.  May  I take  the  opportunity  of  add- 
ing an  expression  of  my  individual  opinion  as 
to  the  best  form  for  a building  arbitration  P 
Let  there  be  (1)  tho  delivery  of  statements  in 
writing  by  the  parties  and  their  witnesses; 
(2),  the  delivery  of  replies;  (3),  examination 
vtvd  voce  by  tho  arbitrator  alone;  (4),  in  many 
cases,  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  adjust  terms  of 
friendly  settlement;  and  (5),  tho  delivery  of 
an  award,  which  in  some  cases  shall  be  open  to 
appeal,  and  which  in  no  case  shall  be  dictated 
by  that  consideration  of  the  arbitrator’s  own 
interest,  or  want  of  interest,  which  is  some- 
times so  exasperating  to  both  sides.  All  this 
may  be  perfectly  cheap  and  expeditious.  I am 
not  in  favour,  I ought  to  add,  of  minch.  appeal 


ing,  nor  even  of  too  much  explanation  ; bnt  I 
cannot  help  !ij)proving  the  process  of  a lawsuit, 
so  far  as  the  absence  of  judicial  secrecy  is  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  possi-J 
bility  of  judicial  error.  Robert  Kkkr. 


‘ WRIGHT,  OF  DERBY.” 


The  idcaof  oxhibitiugin  Derby  as  complete  and 
representative  a collection  of  Wright's  pictures 
as  it  was  possible  to  gather  under  one  roof  has 
at  length  been  successfully  carried  out,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  William  Bemrose. 
The  Corporation  Art  Gallery  was  chosen  as  the 
repository  of  the  loan  collection,  and  here,  for 
some  weeks  past,  Mr.  Bemrose,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Sowter  and  Mr.  Thos.  Heath,  has 
been  busily  at  work  in  receiving  and  hanging 
the  pictures.  The  Mayor  of  Derby  (Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Russell)  marked  tho  opening  of  tho 
exhibition  by  issuing  invitations  to  a conversa- 
zione on  the  21st  inst.  The  Mayor  made  an 
interesting  speech  on  the  occasion,  detailing 
some  of  the  particulars  of  Wright’s  career, 
calliing  upon  “another  Derbyshire  worthy,” 
Mr.  Seymour  Hadeu,  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
collection  now  brought  together.  Mr.  Hadcn, 
however,  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
say  anything,  as  Wright,  fortunately,  spoke  for 
himself  in  his  pictures. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  artist’s 
life  is  culled  from  the  pen  of  his  appreciative 
kinsman,  Mr.  William  Bemrose. 

Joseph  Wright  was  bom  at  Derby,  in  the 
house,  No.  28,  Iron-gatc  (better  known  as 
Simmonds’s  Eating-house),  on  September  3rd, 
1734,  being  the  third  son  of  Mr.  John  Wright, 
attorney-aVlaw,  who  filled  the  office  of  town 
clerk  of  Derby  from  1758  to  1765.  In  the  town 
of  Derby  Wright  was  born  and  made  his  ” name 
and  fame,”  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  bo  has  become  universally  known  as 
“Wright,  of  Derby.”  He  was  educated  at 
Dcrb}'  School,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Almond,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  was  passionately  devoted  to  tho 
pursuit  of  drawing.  In  1751,  being  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  was  placed  by  his  father  with 
Hudson,  the  master  of  Reynolds  and  Mortimer, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  town,  he  painted  many  portraits, 
— his  father,  and  mother,  and  other  members  of 
his  family  amongst  them.  In  1756,  he  returned 
to  study  with  Hudson  for  a further  period  of 
fifteen  months,  and  in  1765  first  exhibited 
paintings  at  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists, 
and  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1778.  In  1781, 
Wright  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy, 
and  a full  member  in  1784,  but  declined  the 
latter  hononr,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
variously  stated.  In  1773,  he  married  and 
went  to  Italy,  where,  duiiiig  his  studies,  he  saw 
a memorable  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, — a 
scene  which  is  said  to  have  inspired  him  to 
follow  the  painting  of  sti’ong  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
pre-eminently  successful.  In  1776,  Wright  left 
Derby  for  Bath,  but,  not  meeting  at  that 
fashionable  resort  with  the  support  which  was 
his  due,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  commissions  direct  from  the  easel.  ; 
In  1779,  the  artist  removed  to  Old  St.  Helen’s 
House,  opposite  the  present  Derby  School,  then 
almost  outside  the  town.  In  May,  1797,  Wriglit 
became  so  ill  that  ho  took  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again,  but  succumbed  to  a 
complication  of  diseases  on  the  29th  of  August,  ■ 
1797,  at  a house  in  Queen-street,  and  was  birried 
on  the  1st  of  September  following,  in  St.  Aik- , 
mund’s  Church.  Hero  a tablet  still  exists  to  his 
memory  with  tho  following  inscription  : — 

In  the  middle  nisle,  opposite  to  this  pillar,  are  deposited 
the  Remains  of 
Jo.sBi-H  'Whigut,  Esq., 

Rainier. 

He  died  Aug.  29th.  1797,  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age. 

Ills  tvcll-earn'd  merit  in  his  works  is  shown, 

Where  Uslo  and  genius  murk  him  for  their  otvn. 


The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  on  which  Mr.  1 
Bemrose  has  expended  well-nigh  two  months 
of  patient  labour,  contains  an  amount  of  detail; 
personal  to  the  artist  and  his  works  that  will- 
make  it  useful  as  a book  of  reference.  The 
exact  size  of  each  painting  is  given,  its  chiefi 
features  and  characteristics  are  noted,  and 
attendant  circamstances  are  related  in  a concise: 
but  attractive  manner.  The  catalogue  also 
contains  an  engraving  from  the  portrait  of 
Wright,  by  himself,  -in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery, .London.  • , 
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> Onr  of  the  inost  reinarknhle  features  of  the 

► present  day  is  the  continual  growth  of  watcr- 
|]  iug-places.  Whether  it  is  on  the  east  or  south 
|i  coasts,  wo  have  developments  at  Saltburn  and 
il  Scarborough,  Hastings  and  Brighton,  whilst  on 
I the  west  Blackpool  and  others  make  great  head- 
r way,  but  not  the  least  progressive  is  Southport. 

. A hundred  years  ago  it  was  composed  of  only 
'■  a ’‘few  straggling  cottages,  half  buried  in  the 
c sandhills  surrounding  them.”  Bat  before  half 

the  century  liad  passed  it  had  taken  the  first 
^ step  towards  its  present  fame,  and  was  for  that 
a time  a ” fashionable  bathing-place.”  It  is  true 
t that  its  hotel  accommodation  was  limited  to 
t four  hotels  ; that  the  population  of  tho  whole  of 
B its  parish, — 2,703  in  the  year  1821, — had  risen 
;•  to  5,132  in  the  following  decade;  that  it  had 
i.  fair  baths  and  a fine  assembly  and  nows 
|>  room ; but  the  place  was  far  from  being  what  it 
i now  is.  It  depended  upon  coaches, — -two  daily 
in  tho  season  to  Liverpool,  and  four  to  Man- 
chester, and  others  to  Preston.  There  was  one 
episcopal  church  and  throe  places  of  worship 
» for  Nonconformists  ; there  were  no  banks,  but 
i Home  thirty  lodging-houses  added  to  the  accom- 
I juoilation  that  tho  inns  afforded,  and  the  town 
I M'as  then  in  tho  state  of  slow  growth  that  some 

I*  of  the  much  younger  health  resorts  of  to-day 
ai’Q  now.  In  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed 
thotewn  did  not  so  greatly  increase  in  the  early 
. part  of  that  period,  but  latterly  it  has  shot 
I ahead  with  greater  rapidity,  and  its  population 
ten  years  ago  was  nearly  fourfold  what  it  was 
I ac  the  last  date  for  which  wo  have  given  the 
s figures,  whilst  at  the  time  of  tho  last  census  it 
had  the  remarkable  increase  to  record  to  42,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a considerable  further 
ctilargement  has  since  taken  place.  Much  of 
i this  growth  is  due  to  the  excellent  railway 
I facilities  that  it  has,  which,  however,  are  still 
to  be  increased.  The  Southport  and  Cheshire 
bines  Extension  Railway  Company  proposes  to 
tap  the  great  towns  that  are  served  by  the 
Cheshire  lines  and  the  three  great  railway  com- 
panies that  form  them,  and  a very  considerable 
i progress  has  been  made  with  the  works,  though 
t it  is  not  three  years  since  tho  passing  of  the 
f Act  that  authorised  the  formation  of  tho  new 
j company. 

In  the  later  period  to  which  we  have  referred, 
spurred  on  by  the  increase  of  the  population, 
by  the  enlarged  number  of  visitors  to  the  town 
and  by  the  competition  that  prevails  amongst 
tho  West  Coast  watering-places,  Southport  has 
not  only  made  great  strides,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  town  has  known  a large  amount  of 
physical  change.  Tlie  beach  presents  a long 
•stretch  of  noble  buildings,  prominent  among 
which  are  tho  Pavilion  and  Winter-gardens,  the 
Baths,  and  tho  Convalescent  Hospital.  Places 
of  worship  for  all  denominations  now  abound  in 
the  town ; a free  library  and  museum,  botanic 
gai'dens,  and  other  like  institutions  add  to  tho 
attractions  that  it  offers  ; and  in  tho  glacianim, 
baths,  gardens,  promenades,  and  other  features 
that  attract  to  health  resorts  of  the  country, 
Southport  has  much  to  offer  to  residents  and 
visitors  ; nor  has  the  effect  of  the  woi'ks  that 
have  beeu  carried  oat,  and  of  an  efficient 
Hystein  of  local  self-government,  been  iii  vain, 
for  the  town  boasts  now  of  a very  low  deatli- 
rate.  At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Town  Council 
the  mayor  was  able  to  state  that  tho  death-rate 
was  16'42,  and  that  “excluding  the  moribund 
visitors  brought  into  the  town  to  die,  the  death- 
rate  for  Southport  was  1372.”  It  is  to  bo 
I expected  that  a town  of  its  character  should  be 
I hoalthier  thaia  great  manufacturing  centres  ; 
but  the  fact  that  one  ■with  so  large  a population 
as  it  has  should  have  a death-rate  that  is  so  low 
must  be  said  to  be  a fact  that  is  creditable  to 
the  governing  authorities.  It  is  largely  on 
the  repute  of  the  healtli  resorts  for  the  pos- 
session of  that, — as  shown  in  low  death- 
rates, — that  their  prosperity  depends,  and 
hence  it  may  he  concluded  that  there  is  still 
greater  growth  before  the  West  Coast  watering- 
place.  It  has  what  maybe  called  a very  rich 
gathering-ground  near  it, — great  centres  of 
[population,  to  give  to  it  residents  and  visitors; 
land  on  these  and  on  a wider  area  it  will  in- 
I increasingly  draw  when  the  railway  works  now 
; in  progress  arc  completed.  To  the  visitors  it 
fcan  offer  varied  accommodatiou,  from  hotels 
ithat  may  be  called  palatial,  down  to  much  less 
icostly  homes.  For  these  visitox’s  it  increasingly 
►caters,  and  that  with  apparent  success,  and  it 
lis  almost  certain  that,  with  better  trade,  there 
I will  be  greatly-increased  numbers  of  visitors, 
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who  long  for  a look  at  tho  sea,  and  an  ex- 
perience of  the  life-giving  properties  of  its 
breezes.  All  onr  watering-places  feel  mox’c  or 
less  the  influcneo  of  tho  condition  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  past  few  years  that  condition  has  been 
such  that  there  has  been  with  many  temporary 
dulness.  Southport,  by  continued  additions  to 
its  attractions,  seems  to  have  suffored  as  little 
as  any,  and  hence  it  may  be  believed  that  the 
rate  of  its  future  progress  will  seem  the  more 
surprising. 


EXTENSION  WORKS  AT  FENCHURCH 
STREET  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Tbk  constantly-increasing  traffic  at  the  Fen- 
church  Railway  Station,  which  is  alike  the 
metropolitan  terminus  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend,  and  the 
Loudon  and  Blackwall  companies,  lias  necessi- 
tated the  enlargement  of  the  station  to  more 
than  double  its  former  area.  The  works,  which 
have  been  in  progress  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
embrace  the  lengthening  of  the  station  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Minories,  and  it  is  now 
upwards  of  1,000  ft.  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  offices  in  London-street  to  its  eastern 
boundary.  Simultaneously  with  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  station  it  has  likewise  been  widened 
to  the  extent  of  50  ft.,  and  now  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  seven  acres.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  extensions  it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  a considerable  amount  of  property, 
and  the  whole  of  Gould-squaro  and  a part  of 
Cooper’s-row  and  John  - street,  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  station.  One  of  the  heaviest 
portions  of  tho  work  was  the  removal  of  the  old 
bridge  crossing  over  Cooper' s-rovv,  and  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  bridge,  in  carrying 
ont  the  widening  of  the  station  area.  This 
bridge  is  of  unusually  great  strength.  It  is 
composed  of  massive  iron  girders,  and  outside 
box  girders,  an  immense  main  girder  of  118  ft. 
in  length,  which  forms  tho  strongest  part  of  the 
bridge  crossing  over  Crutched  Friars  and 
Cooper’s-row  at  the  junction  of  those  tborough- 
fax'os.  The  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this 
portion  of  the  works  were  added  toby  the  neces- 
sity which  the  engineer  and  contr.actors  were 
under  of  prosecuting  the  undertaking  without 
interfering  with  tho  traffic.  From  this  bridge 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  station  at  the 
Minories,  the  station  is  continued  on  a series  of 
arches.  With  the  view  of  relieving  the  booking 
arrangements  at  the  entrance  in  London-street, 
an  entirely  new  and  distinct  set  of  booking  and 
general  offices  have  been  erected  in  John-street, 
from  which  the  railway  platforms  above  are 
reached  by  flights  of  stairs.  These  offices  admit 
of  passengers  in  the  locality  around  the  Minories 
availing  themselves  of  tho  I'ailway  without  going 
to  the  old  Fenchurch-street  entrance.  Addi- 
tional lines  of  rails  have  been  laid  down,  and 
several  new  platforms  constructed,  one  of  these, 
which  is  approached  from  tho  new  booking- 
offices  and  waiting-rooms  in  John-street,  being 
850  ft.  in  length. 

In  connexion  with  the  works  a new  and 
spacious  signal-box  has  been  erected  at  the 
Miuoi'ies  approach  to  tho  station,  and  was 
opened  last  week.  The  structure,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  line,  and  at  a considerable  ele- 
vation over  it,  is  supported  by  strong  wrought- 
iron  girders  crossing  the  line,  a circular  stair- 
case, and  a gallery  on  the  north  side  (also  cross- 
ing over  tho  line)  serving  as  an  approach  to  tho 
int^erior.  Tho  signal-box  contains  120  levers, 
supjjlied  by  Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer.  A short 
distance  eastward  beyond  tho  signal-box  a turn- 
table, 50  ft.  in  diameter,  is  at  present  in  course 
of  construction.  It  is  being  erected  under  the 
south-east  angle  of  what,  ua'il  recently,  were 
tho  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  warehouses, 
hut  which  now  belong  to  the  i-ailway  company. 
As  the  turn-table  will  occupy  a space  under  the 
warehouses,  and  on  the  railway  level,  its  erec- 
tion involves  the  removal,  and  what  may  be 
described  as  tho  underpinning  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  warehouses  at  this 
point,  the  superstructure  above,  when  the 
brickwork  of  tho  walls  is  removed,  resting 
upon  massive  iron  girdei’S.  Langley’s  patent 
hydraulic  buffer-stops  for  tho  protection  of  the 
trains  have  been  fixed  at  tho  station.  They 
are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Langley,  the  Com- 
pany’s engineer,  under  whose  superintendence 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out. 
With  these  buffers  there  is  no  recoil  or  rebound 
as  -with  the  ordinary  spring  buffers.  Five  sets 
of  the  buffers  have  been  introduced. 
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The  whole  of  the  frontage  of  tho  station  at 
Feuchurch-street  has  been  re-faced,  and  an 
ornamental  covered  approach  erected.  New 
and  greatly  enlarged  booking-offices  are  also 
now  in  course  of  erection  ou  tho  ground- 
floor,  "whilst  above,  on  the  i’ailway  level, 
spacious  waiting-rooms  and  refreshment-rooms 
are  likewise  being  constructed. 

The  contractors  for  the  new  station  buildings 
in  John-street  were  Messrs.  Perry,  of  the 
Tredegar  Works,  Bow ; whilst  for  the  new 
bridge,  already  referred  to,  the  works  eastward 
to  the  Minories,  and  the  new  booking-offices 
and  waiting-rooms  now  in  progress,  Messrs. 
Bangs  A Co.  are  tho  contractors. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MER.SET  TUNNEL 
RAILWAY. 

At  tho  half-yearly  meeting  of  tho  shareholders 
in  the  Mersey  Railway,  which  has  just  been 
hold  at  the  Westminster  P.Jaoe  Hotel,  tho 
chairman  (tho  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.). 
made  some  very  encouraging  statements  as  to 
tho  progress  which  was  being  made  with  the 
works.  Ho  said  that  tho  drainage  heading  of 
the  tunnel  had,  since  August,  been  advanced 
726  yards,  taking  both  ends  of  it.  He  added 
that  tho  heading  was  a circular  one/  and  7 ft.  in 
diameter.  Tho  amount  of  it  which  was  under 
tho  river  on  both  sides  was  equal  to  200  yards, 
as  against  11  yards  in  August  last.  Ho  farther 
stated  that  tho  main  tnnnel,  which  was  26  ft. 
wide,  and  21  ft.  high,  had  also  made  very  con- 
siderablo  progress  both  at  the  Liverpool  and  .at 
tho  Birkenhead  ends.  At  Liverpool  498  yards 
had  been  effected,  and  at  Birkenhead  574  yards, 
making  together  1,072  yards.  This,  he  observed 
included  tho  underground  stations,  which  were 
each  of  them  400  ft.  long,  51  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft. 
high.  Although,  of  course,  the  main  tunnel  had 
not  made  quite  the  same  progress  between  the 
shafts  that  tho  drainage  heading  had,  it  was 
only  about  100  yards  behind  it,  and  that  whereas 
tho  drainage  heading  had  now  been  made 
between  the  shafts  for  720  yards,  out  of  tho 
total  of  1,769  yards,  the  main  tunnel  had  pro- 
gressed within  those  limits,  to  the  amount  of  about 
620  yards,  and  was  well  under  tho  river  at  both 
ends.  Respecting  operations  ho  remarked  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  tho  contraotoi’s 
with  Colonel  Beaumont  for  the  use  of  his 
machinery,  which  was  expected  to  be  at  work 
at  the  Birkenhead  end  about  tho  commencement 
of  April,  and  Colonel  Beaumont  was  satisfied, 
from  tho  result  of  rocout  trials  which  he  had 
made  on  the  spot  upon  tho  rock  through  which 
he  wonld  have  to  bore,  that  ho  would  be  able  to 
complete  40  or  50  yai-ds  weekly,  and  should  ho 
bo  successful  in  carrying  out  this  expectation 
they  might  anticipate  that  in  little  more  than 
six  months  he  would  have  effected  a junction 
i between  the  drainage-heading  ou  the  Birken- 
head and  that  on  the  Liverpool  side,  and  that 
there  would  bo  by  that  time  a passage  under 
the  river.  It  was  further  stated  tliat  the  tnnnel 
and  the  dx’aiunge-heading  were  both  being  lined 
with  brickwork,  2 ft.  3 in.  in  thickness,  laid  in 
cement.  Tho  chairman  concluded  by  expressing 
his  confident  belief,  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Brunlees  & Fox,  tho  engineers,  thattlio 
railway  will  bo  completed  and  opened  about  the 
middle  of  next  year. 

A junction  with  tho  Great  Western  Railway 
at  Birkenhead  will  give  that  company  direct 
access  to  Liverpool,  whilst  similar  junctions  on 
the  Liverpool  side  will  place  the  Midland,  Great 
Northern,  and  Lancashire  and  Y'orkshiro  com- 
panies in  communication  with  Birkenhead. 


Sydney. — A teolinological,  industrial,  and 
sanitary  museum  is  being  formed  in  Sydney, 
the  management  of  it  being  iix  the  hands  of  an 
infiiieutial  committee.  Prosh  premises  since 
the  fire  have  now  been  secured,  and  active 
efforts  are  being  made  to  form  an  entirely  new 
museum.  This  museum  is  intended  to  occupy 
a similar  position  and  fulfil  the  same  purpose  in 
this  colony  which  the  SouthKensingtouMusexim, 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Pi’actical  Geology,  the  Patent  Office  Museum, 
and  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  do  in 
London.  To  this  end  it  is  intended  to  collect 
together  typical  collections  of  all  materials  of 
economic  value  bolouging  to  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms,  from  the  raw 
material  through  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture, to  the  final  product  or  finished  article 
ready  for  use.  • ‘ 
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PRUSSIAN  CHURCH-BUILDING 
STATISTICS. 

A RETUHN  lately  issued  at  Berlin  gives  the 
following  details  relating  to  public  ediSces  built 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  during  the  ten 
years  1871 — 1880 : — 


...  8 ... 

...  £28,500 

West  Prussia 

...  9 ... 

33,600 

Brandenburg  

...  33  ... 

...  101,500 

8,600 

Silesia  

...  4 ... 

. 14,600 

Prussian  Saxony  ... 

...  16  ... 

...  40,600 

Hanover  

...  1 ... 

4,400 

...  3 ... 

...  10.300 

Rhinelai.d  

...  2 ... 

..  11,800 

Total 

...  95  ... 

...  £286,700 

The  above  figures  indicate  the  cost  of  building, 
but  do  not  include  the  acquisition  of  the  sites 
nor  any  special  incidental  expenses.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  this  list  only  embraces  churches 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  State,  and 
that  restorations  and  rebuildings,  as  woll  as 
structures  costing  less  than  oOOh,  have  been 
omitted,  as  their  being  included  would  not  be  of 
any  distinct  statistical  value.  An  analysis  of 
the  other  details  furnished  indicates  a somewhat 
extensive  divergence  of  the  cost  per  sitting, — 
this  figure  varying  from  21.  10s.  to  151-.  Plans 
of  the  various  churches  are  also  published  as  a 
part  of  this  comprehensive  report,  the  scale 
being  1 to  1,000.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  similar 
returns  as  to  hospitals,  schools.  Government 
buildings,  <S:c. 


THE  GROSVENOR  BRIDGE, 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

This  bridge,  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  by 
Mrs.  J.  Stono  Wigg,  wife  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tunbridge  Wells  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, commences  at  the  northern  end  of 
Quarry-road,  at  a junction  with  St.  James’s- 
road,  and  extends  over  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way to  Upper  Grosvenor-road  to  a junction 
with  Dunstan-road.  It  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.  Brontnall,  engineer. 

The  work  was  let  in  two  contracts, — Mr. 
Henry  Potter,  of  London,  being  the  contractor 
for  the  brickwork,  roadway,  and  paths  ; and  the 
Tank  and  Boiler  Company,  Wolverhampton,  the 
contractors  for  the  ironwork.  The  work  was 
commenced  on  Janaary  5th,  1881.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge,  including  the  approaches, 
is  195  yards,  and  the  width  between  the  parapet- 
walls  is  34  ft.  The  footpaths,  which  are  laid 
with  tar  pavement  and  lined  with  iron  kerb, 
are  8 ft.  wide  ; and  the  carriage-way,  which  is 
made  of  native  gravel  and  Sevenoaks  stone,  is 
18  ft.  wide;  and  the  carriage-way  over  the 
girders  is  laid  with  creosoted  red  wood  blocks 
with  mastic  joints  resting  on  cement  concrete. 
The  parapet-walls  are  built  with  red  bricks, 
with  Braraley  Fall  atone  coping,  and  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  are  built  with  red  bricks,  with 
Staffordshire  blue  brick  facings  and  Bramley 
Fall  stone  pier  caps.  At  each  of  the  approaches 
there  are  three  arches  of  12  ft.  span,  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  roadway,  which  are 
intended  to  be  let  as  store-rooms.  A good  road- 
way has  been  made  to  the  entrance  of  the  arches 
at  the  southern  approach,  which  are  also  within 
easy  access  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Compahy’s  sidings. 

The  bridge  is  divided  into  three  spans  of 
50  ft.,  98  ft.,  and  78  ft.  respectively,  and  the 
ironwork  is  supported  on  abutments  and  two 
piers,  G ft.  thick,  the  whole  width  of  the  road- 
way. The  piers  have  a good  concrete  fonnda- 
tion,  the  depth  of  concrete  at  No.  1 pier  being 
10  ft.  6 in.,  and  at  pier  No.  2 18  ft.  6 in.  The 
greatest  depth  from  the  railway  metals  to  the 
foundation  is  25  ft.,  and  the  greatest  depth 
from  the  centre  of  the  carriage-way  on  the 
bridge  to  the  foundation  is  43  ft.  G in.,  the  clear 
height  between  the  railway  metals  and  the 
under-side  of  the  girders  being  16  ft.  10  in. 
The  length  of  ironwork  is  SIJ  yards,  and  con- 
sists of  two  continuons  box-girders,  8 ft.  high 
with  flanges  2 ft.  wide.  At  the  abutments  and 
pier  No.  1 the  girders  rest  on  rollers,  to  allow 
for  contraction  and  expansion.  The  girder  over 
the  98  ft.  span  has  a camber  of  3 in.,  and  the 
other  girders  have  a camber  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. There  are  also  fifty-two  cross  girders 
34  ft.  long  each,  being  hung  to  the  main  girders 
with  sixteen  1-in.  bolts.  - To  the  cross  girders 
are  riveted  buckled  plates,  having  a layer  of 


cement  concrete  for  the  reception  of  the  red 
wood  blocks.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork  will 
be  painted  with  four  coats  of  the  Torbay  anti- 
corrosive paint. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,2G5.  T.  C.  Olney,  Manchester.  Hot-water 
apparatus  for  heating  buildings.  March  9,  1883. 

1,268.  R.  Corner,  Dresden.  Adjustable 
window  flower-stands.  Mai’ch  9,  1883. 

1,271.  C.  K.  Lawton,  Manchester.  Sanitary 
closets.  March  9,  1883. 

1,282.  G.  E.  Mineard  and  T.  Crapper,  London. 
Ventilating  house-drains  and  warming  houses. 
March  10,  1883. 

1,302.  R.  Whiston,  Wolverhampton.  Fasten- 
ings for  doors,  windows,  and  shutters.  March 
12,  1883. 

1,317.  J.  Harsaut,  London.  Apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  handle  of  a closet  for  prevent- 
ing waste  of  water.  March  13,  1883. 

1,337.  T.J.  Saunders  and  H.W.  Allan,  Glas- 
gow. Baths,  &c.  March  13,  1883. 

1,3G3.  J.  Imray,  London.  Compound  aj)- 
plieable  in  cement  or  bricks,  tiles,  slabs,  &c. 
(Com.  by  E.  Pick,  Paris.)  March  14,  1883. 

1,372.  .1.  E.  Rendle  and  F.  B.  Rendie,  London. 
Glazed  structures  for  horticultui’al  and  other 
pui'poses.  March  14,  1883. 

1,40C.  W.  Jones,  Bangor.  Flushing  appa- 
ratus. March  IG,  1883. 

1,420.  G.  Gore,  Balsall  Heath.  Domestic 
stoves,  &c.  March  17,  1883. 

1,451.  J.  n.  Johnson,  London.  Manufacture 
of  Portland  cement.  (Com.  by  E.  J.  de  Stnedt, 
Washington,  and  R.  W.  Lesley,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.)  March  20,  1883. 

1,457.  E.  H.  Harris,  London.  Portable  or 
removable  consex'vatories,  greenhouses,  &c. 
March  20,  1883. 

1.488.  A.  M.  Clai'k,  London.  Construction 
of  stable  drains  and  floors.  (Com.  by  P.  A.  H. 
Basscrie,  Le  Mans,  France.)  March  21,  1883. 

1.489.  G.  F.  Deacon,  Liverpool.  Detection 
of  waste  of  water  from  water-mains,  «&c. 
March  21,  1883. 

1,502.  W.  P.  Bnchan,  Glasgow.  Ventilating, 
&c.  March  22,  1883. 

1.505.  F.  L.  Jeyea,  Loudon.  Fan  or  venti- 
lator. March  22,  1833. 

1.506.  E.  Verity  and  J.  M.  Verity,  Leeds. 
Holding  in  position  swing  windows,  ventilators, 
ic.  March  22,  1883. 

1.513.  R.  M.  Ordish,  London.  Pavements, 
&c.  March  22,  1883. 

1.514.  W.  Whittle,  Whitehaven.  Warming 
“ explosive  stores  ” and  other  buildings.  March 
22,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

^farch  13,  1883. 

5,760.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Bricks  and 
blocks  for  building  purposes.  (Com.  by  J. 
Darrigan,  Vagnotte,  France.)  December  2, 
1882. 

March  16,  1883. 

5.435.  C.  R.  Stevens,  Lewisham.  Apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilating,  &c.  November  14, 
1882. 

March  20,  1883. 

5,581.  E.  Hughes,  Liverpool.  Wood  block 
and  other  pavements,  &c.  November  23,  1882. 

March  23,  1883. 

5,508,  L.  A.  Grotte,  London.  Producing 
architectural  ornaments,  wall  and  ceiling  decora- 
tions, &c.,  from  wood  and  other  pulp.  (Com.  by 
C.  G.  Mineur,  Stockholm.)  November  20, 
1882. 

712.  G.  Ermen,  Holcombe.  Fireplaces, 

stoves,  or  grates.  February  9,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Publithcd  during  the  TVeek  ending  March  10,  1883. 

3,486.  J.  Leather,  Liverpool.  Ventilating 

appliances.  July  22,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Tliese  consist  of  a boxfit{«d  outside  the  wall  or  window, 
&c,,  with  apertures  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  into 
the  room,  which  apertures  are  fitted  with  movable  doors, 
actuated  from  inside. 

3,511.  W.  Wright,  Plymouth.  Flush-cisterns, 
&c.  July  24,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  float  is  used  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  water,  as  in  a 
ball-valve,  and  the  same  float  can  be  pulled  down  into  the 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
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wafer,  to  start  the  syphonic  action  which  empties  th( 
cistern. 

3,554.  J.  L.  Thomson,  Worcester.  Yentl 
lators.  July  26,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  is  a corbel,  fitted  internally  with  a number  of  air' 
passages,  having  au  upward  inclination,  and  radiating  fron 
the  interior  to  the  exterior.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,573.  A.  L.  Liberty,  London.  Ornamentai 
windows  and  other  translucent  objects.  Julj 
27,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  reticulated  lattice-frame,  of  any  ornamental  character 
has  V-shaped  grooves  in  its  salient  angles,  in  which  thf 
pieces  of  glass  are  held.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

3,702.  L.  Roth,  Wetzlar,  Germany.  Manu- 
facture of  cement.  Aug.  3,  1882.  Price  4d. 

Tills  cement  is  made  by  grinding  and  burning  a mixtuBf 
of  Bauxite  quartz,  hydrated  silicic  acid,  bJast-l'urnuce  slag, 
aud  lime. 

4,679.  J.  D,  Lampard  and  F.  Croppen,  London, 
Hack  cap  or  cover  for  protecting  bricks  from 
rain.  Oct.  2,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  two  parts  of  the  cover  are  hinged  together  and  kepi 
in  position  by  hinged  stays,  over  the  middle  joint  of  whicb 
is  a telescopic  slide,  to  keep  the  stay  extended. 


PablUhed  during  the  xeeh  ending  March  24,  1883. 

3,416.  T.  J.  Baker,  Newark.  Chimney-tops 
or  ventilators.  July  18,  1882.  Price  6d. 

These  are  formed  of  tapering  deflecting  plates,  having 
openings  between  their  edges,  to  create  the  draught. 

3,565.  H.  Morris,  Manchester.  Apparatus  foi 
adjusting  ventilators.  July  27, 1882.  PriceCd, 

This  consists  of  a tube,  containing  oil  or  glycerine, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a plunger.  As  the  oi!  or  glycerin 
expands  under  the  influence  of  beat,  the  plunger  is  lifted, 
and  through  levers  and  rods  opens  the  ventilator. 

3,613.  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  Stoves  foi 
heating  by  a combination  of  hot  air  and  water. 
(Com.  by  Besson  & Co.,  Pai'is.)  July  31,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

In  the  lower  part  of  a cylindrical  case  is  the  fireplace,  W 
which  the  coal  is  fed  from  the  top.  Round  this  feeding, 
flue  are  other  flues,  for  air,  which  are  surrounded  )>y  water. 
The  water  is  heated  by  the  fire,  and  the  air  passing  throng 
the  flues  is  heated  by  the  water. 

3,688.  W.  Thomson,  Shaw.  Door  • knobs. 
Aug.  2.  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  knob  is  passed  over  the  spindle,  aud  a cavity  is  mads 
in  the  knob,  m which  a nut  screws  on  the  end  of  the 
spindle.  This  cavity  is  afterwards  closed. 

3,719.  W.  H.  Avis,  Polegate.  Folding  soate 
for  counter,  desk,  &c.  Aug.  4, 1882.  Price  6d. 

The  seat  is  fixed  on  a bracket  pivoted  against  th< 
counter,  4c.,  and  supported  by  a bar  secured  to  the  uudei 
side  of  the  seat,  the  lower  end  of  which  travels  in  a guide- 
plate  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  counter,  &c.,  below  tb« 
bracket. 

3,737.  B.  J.  Mill,  London.  Ceramic  compo- 
sition. (Com.  by  F.  Gillet,  Paris.)  Aug.  5, 
1882.  Price  4d. 

This  is  composed  of  lava  and  scorise,  pulverised  with 
fluxes  aud  clays. 

3,741.  A Bonquie,  Paris.  Manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  pavings,  &c.  Aug.  5,  1882. 
Price  4d. 

These  are  made  of  sand  and  tar  or  pitch,  boiled  into  a 
plastic  mass,  when  they  are  moulded,  and  then  dipped  into 
a bath  of  water,  saturated  with  sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with 
red  or  yellow  ochre. 

3,796.  W.  J.  Hiude,  London.  Apparatus  for 
supporting  and  fixing  swing  looking-glasses, 
fanlights,  &c.  Aug.  9,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  axis  on  which  the  glass  turns  has  a disc-like  heffl 
with  the  central  portion  cut  away,  to  form  a rim  round  tn! 
same.  In  the  standard  is  a pin,  with  a strong  bow-spriog 
behind  it,  which  engages  slots  in  the  rim,  and  secures  tbs 
glass,  4e.  in  the  desired  position. 


COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

TVe  understand  that  the  drains  at  Wynnstayj 
the  well-known  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynne,  are 
to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  There  peema 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  attack  of  diphtheria 
to  which  Miss  Necta  Williams  Wynne,  Sir. 
Watkin’s  youngest  daughter,  recently  fell  a 
victim,  was  the  result  of  a bad  sanitary  coudin 
tion  of  the  house,  and  that  Sir  Watkin’s  own 
serious  and  prostrate  illness  during  the  winter 
was  partly,  at  any  rate,  due  to  the  same  caosej 
This  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  the  truth 
of  our  recent  remarks  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  country  houses,  which  we  believe,  as  a rule, 
to  be  thoroughly  bad.  Wynustay  is  a com-, 
paratively  new  bouse,  having  been  erected 
after  the  fire  in  1858,  which  destroyed  the  ole 
mansion. 


Royal  Society. — The  annual  conversa:.ioni 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  25th.  On  thi 
4th  prox.  the  President  will  hold  an  informa 
reception,  at  which  presentations  may  be  iaad« 
by  Fellows. 
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ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS  AS  CLERKS 
OF  WORKS. 

Sir,  -One  or  two  of  your  recent  corrc- 
ipondents  seem  hardly  to  view  in  its  true  light 
iio  question  of  the  employment  of  architects’ 
issiatants  as  clerks  of  works.  There  is  no 
lf>ubt  of  the  necessity  for  fully-qualilicd  and 
ixperienced  clerks  of  works  upon  largo  and  im- 
)Ortant  buildings.  There  is  no  doubt  cither  of 
he  value  to  an  architect  of  a practical  experi- 
•nce  \ipon  works  in  progress.  What  I maintain, 
ind  also  stated  at  the  Architectural  Association, 
imounts  to  this,  that  an  energetic  architect's 
Lssistant  (or  even  a pupil)  may  make  a very 
food  clerk  of  works.  This  statement  applies  to 
vorks  of  medium  size,  and  presupposes  a fair 
iinount  of  supervision  by  the  architect. 

T have  seen  cases  where  this  course  has  been 
idopted  with  good  results  ; everything,  however, 
lei)end8  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  upon  the 
cind  of  man  selected  for  the  post.  No  one 
vould  think  of  appointing  a manifestly  helpless 
ind  ignorant  novice.  I by  no  means  wish  to 
luggest  that  the  distinct  calling  of  a clerk  of 
vorks  should  no  longer  exist. 

Arthur  J.  Galk. 


TUB  DECORATION  OF  THE  DOME  OF 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sis, — Mr.  Samuel  Huggins,  if  he  will  turn  to 
ny  letter  in  the  Builder  of  the  17th  inst.,  and 
ceep  close  to  facts  instead  of  indulging  in 
'aucy,  will  find  that  that  letter  was  not  specially 
vritten  to  rebut  his  fallacies  regarding  the 
ibove  subject,  but  also  those  of  other  corre- 
ipondents;  neither  his  name  nor  his  initials 
vere  referred  to.  I believe,  however,  that  one 
>f  his  great  points  was  the  insis’ance  on  the 
jreservation  of  the  hemisphericity  of  the  dome 
‘intact,”  “unbroken.”  Bub  I showed  in  my 
movious  letter  that  neither  the  Roman  archi- 
•ect  nor  Wren  considered  this  to  be  a principle 
hat  should  be  rigorously  observed  in  designing 
his  architectural  feature,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
heir  admission  of  openings  in  the  domes  of  the 
i*anthoon  and  of  St.  Paul's.  Moreovei-,  I 
>oiated  out  that  deep  panelling  was,  in  the  first 
nstance,  projected,  even  if  it  were  not  carried 
»ut,  by  Wren,  similar  bo  that  adopted  in  the 
tome  of  the  Pantheon,  in  order  to  break  up  the 
mooth  monotony  of  an  intact  and  unbroken 
lomisphericity.  Mr.  Huggins  was  also  opposed 

0 the  division  of  the  dome  into  eight  compart- 
nents  by  pilasters  or  ribs,  when  there  is  proof 
josibive,  both  in  the  original  design  as  well  as 
n TliornbiH’R  decoration,  that  Wren  approved 
■f  this  arrangement.  The  Roman  architect, 
.00,  admitted  “stiles”  or  ribs  into  the  dome  of 
ho  Pantheon.  Mr.  Huggins  cannot  adduce  a 
ingle  substantiated  fact  to  support  his  asscr- 
ion  that  Wren  disapproved  of  those  eight 
(ividing  ribs.  Neither  does  your  corrospon- 
.ent's  poetical  figure  of  speech,  “ vault  of 
leaven,”  assist  him  one  iota,  for  that  vault  is 
Utangible,  and  is  without  known  limitation  ; it 

1 mere  darkness  visible ; secondly,  it  is 
']).atinod”  with  stars  at  very  varying  dis- 
ances ; thirdly,  its  girdle  or  springing  limits 
f the  world  is  very  irregular;  and  fonrthly, 
nd  finally  it  is  ribbed  with  rays  of  light,  and 
^ith  clouds,  so  that  neither  nature  nor  art 
loncedes  the  principle  of  an  unbroken  and  even 
emispherity  as  an  element  of  design. 

A Painter. 

. The  correspondence  must  end  here,  at 
anst  for  the  present. 


THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS. 

Sir, — In  an  article  under  the  title  of  “ The 
’win  Arts,”  in  the  Builder  of  March  24th,  I was 
■urprised  to  find  that  the  old  English  fallacy 
bout  “ Decoration  ” being  of  lesser  stature  than 
'ainting.  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  is  not 
ven  “ scotched,”  much  less  killed.  Why,  the  two 
irincipal  of  the  triad,  nay ! we  might  say  the 
iriad  of  arts,  are,  when  at  their  best,  decorative 
iits.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  this  fallacy 
bould  be  so  frequently  reiterated  in  the  face 
f such  facts  as  the  following : — 1.  That  the 
.’hidian  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  deco* 
utive  works,  and  the  better  part  of  the 
i’arthenon, — that  the  architecture  of  the 
‘arthenon  was  designed  expressly  as  a “ set* 
:ing”  for  tliose  magnificent  works, — that  Phidias 
hd  all  the  tektones,  even  the  architektone, 
llaced  under  his  control.  2.  That  the  famous 


! frescos  of  Michelangelo  are  decorative  works 
— are  the  chief  glories  of  the  Sistine.  3.  That 
the  frescos  by  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican, — the 
“ Miracle  of  Bolseua,”  the  “ School  of  Athens,” 
the  “Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,”  &c., — are 
decorative  works,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Vatican.  Here,  then,  we  have  enumerated 
the  three  greatest  glories  of  ancient  and  Medimval 
art.  Are  these,  forsooth,  to  be  included  in  that 
decorative  art  which  the  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to  is  pleased  to  call  the  art  of  ‘‘  lesser 
stature  ” ? 

What  is  the  use  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
art  when  we  find  the  fact  ignored  that  painting 
and  sculpture  were  at  their  highest  when  they 
were  decorative  arts  ? Isolated  pictures  on 
panel  and  on  canvas  were  the  exception  during 
the  great  period  of  Italian  art.  Easel  pictures 
increased  in  number  with  the  “ Decadence,” 
which  was  r.’ally  the  decadence  of  mural  paint- 
ing, and  gradually  became  the  rule  in  Holland, 
Spain,  France,  and  England. 

The  modern  exhibition  of  pictures  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth  ; it  represents  the  fine 
arts  destitute  of  any  grand,  collective,  purpose. 

It  is  the  modern  architect  who  has  degraded 
decoration  to  the  level  of  a “ lesser  art.”  He 
has  desired  to  have  something  subordinate,  and 
under  his  control : hence  the  propaganda  of  a 
flat  treatment  of  figure  subjects ; he  will  persist, 
in  fact,  in  having  something  in  the  way  of  paint- 
ing which  is  imperfect  in  treatment ; he  would 
have  his  artists  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
stencillers.  Hence  it  is  that  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  proper  are  excluded  from  their 
grand  field  of  display. 

As  for  the  word  “ plastic,”  that  has  been  used 
for  years  on  the  Continent  as  a general  terra  for 
the  formative  arts.  Meter. 


THE  SMOKE  ABATEMENT  COMMITTEE'S 
EXPERIMENTS. 

— Kindly  permit  me  to  add  a few  words 
supplementary  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Coles,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Frederick  Edwards  is  in  error  on  a few 
points  of  detail.  The  test-houses  at  South 
Kensington  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  re- 
constructed for  the  purposes  of  the  tests  con- 
ducted by  mo  for  the  Smoko  Abatement  Com- 
mittee. They  are  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete,  excepting  the  roof,  which  is  of  wood, 
and  there  is  not  a single  brick  in  the  whole 
structure.  The  chimneys  or  fines  are  round, 
8^  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  surmounted  by  a few 
feet  of  6-in.  zinc  pipe,  and  Mr.  Edwards  does 
not  attempt  to  produce  an  atom  of  proof  in 
support  of  his  assertion  that  they  were  too  small 
for  properly  testing  coal-burning  grates  ; except 
by  implication  when  he  states  that  “ all  ordinary 
chimneys  measure  14  in.  by  9 in.”  Wlien  one 
reflects  that  a brick  measures  9 in.  long,  and  a 
brick  and  a half  14  in.  long,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  dimensions  are  convenient  for  flues  con- 
structed in  brickwork ; and,  whilst  they  moke  it 
possible  for  a human  being  to  pass  through 
them,  they  no  doubt  compensate  in  a manner 
for  tortuosities  of  flues  in  house-walls;  although 
when  such  flues  are  lined  with  i in.  of  cement, 
their  dimensions  are  reduced  to  13  in.  by  8 in. 
But  there  are  many  instances  of  round  house- 
flues  9 in.  in  diameter.  Such  things  as  dimen- 
sions of  this  kind  are  matter  of  routine ; and 
Mr.  Edwards  must  bo  aware  that  the  throats  of 
chimneys  and  the  vents  of  grates  are  frequently 
contracted  to  havo  an  area  much  less  than  the 
section  of  an  8^in.  round  chimney.  The  chimneys 
at  South  Kensington  were,  it  is  true,  contracted 
at  the  upper  part  to  a diameter  of  6 in.  But  he 
knows,  I 8up})Ose,  that  ordinary  chimneys  are 
often  contracted  in  the  same  way,  at  the  top, 
by  pots,  cans,  or  pipes ; and  it  is  a mark  of  dis- 
iugenuousness  on  his  part  to  have  ignored  the 
practice  of  contracting  the  flue  thoroughfare  at 
the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  draught  at  South 
Kensington  was  good  at  all  times,  even  during 
the  stormiest  weather  last  year.  As  another 
matter  of  fact,  corroborated  by  the  results  of 
the  tests,  the  draught  iu  the  rooms  employed 
for  testing  grates  at  the  Manchester  Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition,  where  the  comparatively 
tortuous  chimneys  were  14  in.  wide  by  14  in.  in 
section,  was  not  a bit  better  than  the  draught 
at  South  Kensington,  with  the  82-in.  straight 
chimney.  By  reference  to  the  official  report,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  the  grates  which  happened 
to  have  been  tested  both  at  South  Kensington 


and  at  Manchester,  the  fuel  was  consumed 
practically  at  the  same  rates  per  hour.  Taking 
averages,  indeed,  it  was  consumed  rather  more 
freely  at  South  Kensington  than  at  Manchester. 
It  can  be  proved  in  another  way  that  the 
draughts  were  equally  good.  The  grates  that 
were  tested  at  both  places  had  an  average 
velocity  of  upward  draught  at  the  rate  of 
411  ft.  per  minute,  at  South  Kensington,  in 
the  82-in.  straight  chimney  ; but  at  Manchester 
the  average  upward  velocity,  in  the  14-in. 
tortuous  chimney,  was  only  13n  ft.  per  minute. 
These  velocities  of  draught,  singular  to  say, 
are  almost  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
sectional  areas  of  the  chimneys,  which  are  GO 
square  inches  and  19G  square  inches  respec- 
tively; and  the  volumes  of  draught  per 
minute  are  resnectivoly  ; — 

8i-in.  chimney  (00-7-144x411=)  171  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

14-in.  chimney  (190-7-144  X 130  = ) 177  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  volumes  of  draught  are 
very  nearly  equal.  The  volume  is  u trifle  the 
less, — about  3 per  cent., — in  the  82-in.  chimney, 
and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
I average  temperature  in  the  smaller  chimney 
was  210°,  against  223°  in  the  larger  chimney. 

I have  thus  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  a 
pin  to  choose  between  the  smaller  and  the 
larger  chimney,  for  the  purpose  of  the  tests ; 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  my  ounce  of  fact  o\it- 
weighs  Mr.  Edwards’s  pound  of  rhodomontade. 
His  baseless  insinuations  with  re.^ipect  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Committee  needed  only  to  bo  uttered  to  be 
repudiated.  I may  remind  your  readers  that 
he,  as  an  exhibitor,  did  not  receive  any  award 
from  the  Committee. 

D.  K.  Clark,  M.Inst.  C.E. 

Testing  Engineer  to  the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee. 


THE  STREET  MEMORIAL. 

Slit, — May  I appeal  to  all  who  love  and  honour 
Street’s  memory  to  help  towards  completing 
his  monument,  by  Mr.  Armstead,  in  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Courts  of  Justice?  The  complete 
design  includes  a statue,  with  an  appropriate 
and  symbolical  pedestal.  But  for  the  latter  our 
means  are  still  deficient.  At  the  recent  Com- 
mittee meeting,  however,  wo  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  to  acquiesce 
iu  a half  success,  but  to  make  a vigorous  push 
to  fulfil  our  work  in  its  completeness  by  raising 
the  still  needful  600L  Our  friends’  contributions 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  A.  Waterhouse, 
esq.,  20,  New  Cavendish-street,  W. 

A.  J.  B.  Bkre.'^voru  Hope. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  WOOD  IN 
BUILDINGS. 

Herr  Weise,  Forest-inspector  at  Eb-rswakle 
(Germany),  has  recently  published  a summary 
of  his  observations  bearing  on  the  above  subject. 
He  considers  that  the  system  now  usual  for  the 
supply  of  wood  is  in  some  measure  to  blame  fi-r 
the  complaints  which  are  from  time  to  time 
made  by  experienced  authorities,  as  to  the 
reduced  durability  of  modern  wood-work.  He 
remarks  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  whole  of 
the  wood  for  any  large  building  was  carefully 
selected  from  one  spot,  and  after  being  foiled 
was  stored  and  dried  together,  a certain  homo- 
geneousness  iu  the  woodwork  being  thus  obtained. 
Nowadays  wood  is  used  just  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  dealer,  coming  from  various  districts  and 
having  been  felled  at  different  seasons  ; these 
circumstances  causing  a more  or  less  marked 
divergence  in  quality.  He  remarks  that  the  first 
tendency  towards  decomposition  shows  the  dis- 
advantage of  using  various  qualities  of  wood 
together,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
microscopic  observation  of  the  approach  of  de- 
composition is  not  by  any  means  as  much  used 
as  it  might  be.  He  considers  that  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  neglect  of  the 
judicious  extension  of  forests,  have  exercised  an 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the  quality  of  wood 
iu  modern  times.  In  illustration  of  this  asso^ 
tion  he  cites  the  fact  that  trees  yielding  35-mch 
planks  (such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  castle  of 
Fuessen)  can  only  be  exceptionally  found  even 
in  forests  under  Government  control. 


Yarmoutli  — The  new  municipal  buildings 
here  are  said  to  be  still  in  a state  of  subsidence. 
We  understood  that  remedial  measures  had 
been  adopted  some  little  time  ago. 
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THE  BUILDEE 


PATENT  TIP  VAN  FOR  VESTRIES. 

A DESIDERATUM  with  siirveyors  and  contractors 
is  a good  tip-vragOD,  'whicli  will  combine  strength 
with  lightness,  give  a good  tip,  so  as  to  shoot  the 
stickiest  and  heariest  mud  without  hesitation, 
and  generally  be  handy  to  work,  and  not  liable 
to  derangement.  Many  makers  have  endeavoured 
to  supply  this  want  with  more  or  less  success, 
and  amongst  them,  Messrs.  Glover  & Sons,  of 
the  Eagle  Works,  Warwick.  Their  tip-van 
having  been  a decided  success,  this  firm  have 
now  made  a tipping-cart  upon  the  same  principle. 
One  of  this  firm’s  tip- wagons  and  a tip-cart  were 
tested  last  week  in  the  yard  of  the  St.  George’s 
(Hanover-square)  Committee  of  Works,  Piuilico- 
road,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Committee.  The  wagon  was  loaded 
with  ordinary  street  sweepings,  backed  to  the 
shoot,  and  then  tipped.  In  this  wagon  the  tip  is 
gradual,  the  bodj’  being  lifted  by  moans  of  a rack 
with  gearing  fitted  in  the  centre,  which  is  put  in 
motion  by  a winch  handle.  The  action  is  steady 
throughout  the  tip,  and  there  is  no  jolting  motion 
when  the  body  has  passed  the  vertical,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  chain-gear  w’agons,  a 
matter  of  some  considerable  importance,  since 
it  necessarily  adds  to  the  life  of  the  wagon.  The 
gearing  of  Messrs.  Glover’s  wagon  is  placed  well 
out  of  the  way  of  dirt,  and  the  more  fully  to 
ensure  this,  the  body  is  boarded  lengthwise,  the 
joints  being  made  to  come  exactly  over  the 
timbers  of  the  framework,  so  that  no  dirt  can 
get  through. 

The  tip-cart  (which  is  acceptable  for  road- 
making or  patching)  is  so  arranged  that  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  horse  can  regulate  the  tip  witli 
ease.  Mr.  Glover  showed  how  this  could  be  done 
with  a load  of  stones,  the  amount  of  each  tip 
being  easily  regulated  from  the  front  of  the 
cart.  Altogether  the  trials  were  considered 
successful  by  those  present.  Messrs.  Glover’s 
wagon  has  been  adopted  by  several  London 
Vestries  and  Boards  of  Works. 


Fenchurch-street  frontage,  overlooking  the  old 
churchyard,  which  is  to  bo  retained  as  an  open 
area,  is  64  ft.  in  length.  It  is  generally  uni- 
form vrith  the  Lime-street  elevation,  although 
somewhat  plainer  in  character.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  to  a considerable  extent  obscured 
by  some  misightly  one-story  shanties  imme- 
diately fronting  Fenchurch-street.  The  west 
end  portion  of  the  ground-floor  of  this  frontage 
contains  a range  of  four  windows  and  an 
entrance,  approached  from  Fenchurch-street. 
This  entrance  leads  into  a spacious  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor,  65  ft.  in  length  and  32  ft. 
in  width,  which  is  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Huntley  & Palmer,  the  well-known 
biscuit  manufacturers,  of  Reading.  It  is  about 
20  ft.  in  height,  and  has  a massive  coved  cornice, 
with  a ceiling  specially  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect. This  ceiling,  which  is  of  diaper  work,  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Hitchens  A Co.,  under 
their  patent  system  of  fibrous  plaster.  The 
apartment  is  being  fitted  in  oak  wainscoting. 
The  construction  of  tho  basement  formed  a 
(lifiicult  portion  of  the  work.  In  order  to  get 
good  foundations  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  a 
depth  of  27  ft.  below  tho  street  lino.  From  the 
basement  floor  to  the  ceiling  it  is  16  ft.  in  depth. 
It  consists  of  one  largo  apartment,  covering  the 
entire  ground  area  of  the  building,  the  walls 
being  faced  with  white  glazed  brick,  in  view  of 
its  being  ultimately  occupied  as  a restaurant. 
The  ground  and  first  floors  of  the  building  are 
fire-proof,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Dennett  A 
Ingle  with  their  fire-proof  materials. 

Mr.  Collins,  of  Old  Broad-street,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Merritt  A Ashby  are  the  con- 
tractors. Mr.  J.  Robinson  is  clerk  of  tho  works. 
The  carving  and  sculpture  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Sansom,  of  Kennington.  Tho  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  40,000L,  which,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  site,  amouuts  to  a total  cost  of 
86,000L 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  SITE  OF 
ST.  DIONIS  BACKCHURCH. 

A FEW  years  since  tho  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifice  at  the  corner  of  Fenchurch-street  and 

Lime-street,  known  as  tho  Church  of  St.  Dionis 

Backchurch,  was  taken  down,  and  the  site  after- 
waxds  sold  for  46,0001.  Upon  this  site  a costly 
pile  of  buildings  for  commercial  purposes  has  for 
some  time  past  been  in  course  of  erection,  in 
Portland  stone,  and  is  now  almost  completed. 
The  principal  frontage  of  the  building,  which  is 
of  a decorative  character,  is  that  in  Lime-street. 
The  ground-floor  of  this  elevation  contains  four 
shops  with  a mezzanine  floor  immediately  above. 
The  shops  are  divided  by  polished  grey  granite 
pilasters,  resting  on  red  Aberdeen  granite  bases. 
The  neutral  entrance  to  the  offices  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building  is  a specially  prominent 
aud  striking  feature  in  the  structure.  On  each 
side  of  the  entrance  th^re  are  double  fluted  grey 
granite  pilasters  on  red  Aberdeen  granite  bases, 
and  having  capitals  in  bronze,  continued  to  the 
top  of  the  mezzuuiue-floor  windows.  These 
pilasters  face  massive  Portland  stone  piers, 
which  support  a_  carved  eutablatiire  aud  pedi- 
ment. These  again  are  surmounted  by  a massive 
overhanging  cornice  resting  on  cantilevers,  and 
above  this  is  a balcony,  enclosed  by  balustrade 
shafts,  with  vases  at  each  angle.  The  entire 
height  of  tho  entrance,  which  is  carried  up  to 
the  floor  above  tho  mezzanine,  is  24  ft  above 
the  ground-line.  Over  the  balcony  the  cen- 
is  coutinued  by 
double  pilasters  and  capitals,  which  are  a-min 
surmounted  by  an  arched  pediment,  orna- 
mented by  a profusion  of  carving  and  foliao-c. 
On  each  side  of  this  pediment  are  the  two 
three-light  windows  of  the  fiist  floor,  divided 
by  covered  shafts  and  capitals.  Up  to  the  top 
ot  the  first  floor  the  frontage  is  74  ft.  in  len<>'th 
but  on  arriving  at  the  second  story  the  frontacre 
IS  narrowed  to  36  ft.  in  length,  being  set  back 
on  each  side  to  a depth  of  9 ft.,  with  a lead  flat 
inclosed  by  ornamental  iron  railing  with  bases 
at  each  angle.  The  arrangement  of  tho  foliage 
was  rendered  necessary  in  order  not  to  inforfere 
^th  some  ancient  lights  in  the  buildings  imme- 
diately opposite.  The  third  floor  consists  of 
pediment  dortners  in  a mansard  roof,  and  the 
elevation  is  finally  surmounted  by  a richly 
carved  tympanum  above  the  central  entrance. 
Ihe  framework  of  the  windows  and  entrances 
to  the  shops,  and  also  the  windows  of  the. 
mezzanine  floor,  are  in  richly-carved  oak.  The  * 


ARNOLD  AND  MORRIS  )•.  THE  METROPOLITAN  AND 
Dl.STRICT  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Tnis  was  a case  which  occupied  two  days  in 
tho  Lord  Mayor’s  Coui-t,  before  the  Recorder 
and  a special  jury. 

Tho  claimants  are  the  occupiers  of  a portion  of  the 
premises  42  and  43,  Mark-lane,  and  68  and  69, 
Great  Tower-street,  a commanding  building  at  the 
corner  of  those  streets,  where  they  carry  on  the 
business  of  stationers,  bookbinders,  and  printers, 
holding  under  a lease  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years 
from  Michaelmas,  1879,  at  a rent  of  l,100f.  a year, 
the  landlord  paying  mtes  and  taxes.  Tho  claim  for 
tho  leasehold  iiitere.st,  trade  disturbance,  fixtures, 
removal  of  stock,  Ac.,  was  18,000?. 

Sir  Hardinge  Gilfard,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Channell  appeared  for  tho  claimants;  and  .Mr. 
Bidder,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Sutton  for  the  railway  com- 
panie.s. 

_ The  jury  having  inspected  the  promises  in  ques- 
tion, and  also  some  new  premises  taken  by  the 
claimants. 

Sir  li.irJinge  Gilfard  opened  the  case.  Ho  said 
that  the  jury  having  viewed  the  premises  taken  from 
the  claimants  aud  those  to  which  they  were  going, 
it  removed  the  matter  of  speculation  as  to  whether 
new  premises  could  be  obtained.  The  great  dis- 
tinction between  tho  two  sots  of  premises  was  iu  tiie 
area  and  the  amount  of  light.  A brilliant  light  was 
a most  essential  thing  for  tho  proper  carrying  on  of 
the  claimants’  business.  Tho  old  premises  wore 
particularly  well  lighted,  having  a largo  frontage, 
whereas  the  new  premises  were  not  nearly  so  well 
lighted,  and  the  frontage  was  much  smaller.  The 
difference  was  as  90  is  to  30.  The  claimants  were 
removing  from  the  very  centre  of  their  business  to 
u position  away  from  their  customers.  With  regard 
to  the  leasehold  value  there  were  16J  years  to  run. 

Jlr.  W.  J.  Morris,  one  of  the  claimants,  having 
given  evidence, 

Mr.  W.  H,  Hardy,  chartered  accountant,  said  he 
had  examined  the  claimants’  books,  and  ho  found 
the  net  annual  profit  to  bo  5,284/.  The  net  profits 
lor  1881  were  7,286/.  before  deducting  interest  on 
®M>}tal,  which  would  made  them  about  6,000/. 

Mr.  R.  Ellis,  surveyor  (Messrs.  Ellis  A Sons),  Fen- 
church-street,  took  the  letting  value  of  tho  premises 
m question  at  1,350/.  a year,  which,  deducting  the 
left  a profit  rental  of  250/.,  and 
that  he  capitalised  at  ten  and  one-third  years’  pur- 
chase, giving  the  value  of  the  sixteen  and  threo- 
quarter  years  imexpired  at  2,583/.  ; from  that  he 
deducted  500/.  for  necessary  alterations  in  order  to 
obtain  the  increased  rental,  leaving  2,083/.,  to  which 
he  added  10  per  cent,  fur  forced  sale,  208/.,  bringing 
the  total  to  2,291/.  > o b 

Mr.  q.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  architect  and  surveyor, 
liiahopsgate-street,  took  the  letting  value  of  the 
prc-misM  at  1,400/.  a year  ; deducting  from  that  the 
amount  of  the  head  rent,  left  an  improved  rent  of 
(■  , which,  capitalised  at  ten  and  a quarter  years’ 
purchase,  made  3,075/. ; but  from  that  he  deducted 
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500/.  for  cost  of  necessary  alterations,  leaving  2,575/. 
to  which  he  added  the  usual  10  per  cent,  for  forced 
sale,  257/. , making  a total  of  2,832/.  for  the  valuation 
of  the  claimants’  interest  in  the  premises. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
claimants. 

For  the  company,  Mr.  Edmund  Farmer  (Deben- 
ham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  A Bridgewater),  Cheap- 
side,  estimated  the  full  letting  value  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  claimants  at  1,105/.  a year.  He 
had  made  no  valuation  as  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  which  the  claimants  were  entitled. 

Mr.  G.  fl’rist  (Norton,  Trist,  A Watney)  estimated 
the  full  rental  value  of  the  premises  at  1,100/.  a year. 
That  was  the  sum  he  estimated  them  at  in  1879, 
when  the  claimants  applied  for  a renewal  of  their 
lease.  He  had  not  been  asked  what  compensation 
the  claimants  were  entitled  to. 

Mr.  P.  St.  Quintin  agreed  with  the  last  witness  as 
to  the  rental  value. 

Mr.  Robert  Ricchie,  surveyor  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, said  he  was  the  purchaser  for  tho  company  in 
all  the  cases  connected  with  the  extension  of  their 
line.  He  had  bought  the  freehold  of  the  whole  of 
these  premises,  being  more  than  what  the  claimants 
occupied,  for  37,400/.  That  was  based  upon  ttie 
actual  net  rentals  of  1,700/.  taken  at  twenty  years’ 
purchase. 

The  jury  awarded  the  sura  of  5,456/.  14s. 


RIGHT  OF  BUILDING  TO  SUPPORT 
FROM  ADJACENT  LAND. 

FIELD  AND  CO.  V.  JONES  AND  WILLIS. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  tho  High  Court 
of  Justice  on  the  16th  inst.,  a motion  was  mado 
ex  parte  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kay,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
excavating  from  a piece  of  land  on  the  ease 
side  of  tho  plaintiffs’  warehouse,  Edmund-street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C.,  said  he  made  the  motion  fa' 
^jar/e  under  tho  following  circumstances : — The 
plaintiffs  were  Messrs.  Field  A Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  defendants  Messrs.  Jones  A Willis.  Tho 
plaintiffs  were  the  lessees  of  a piece  of  laud  facing 
Edmund-street,  Birmingham,  upon  which  they  had 
erected  a large  warehouse,  65  ft.  high  and  90  ft. 
long.  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  warehouse  was 
land  of  which  the  defendants  were  the  tenants, 
which  was  vacant.  The  defendants  had  recently 
commenced  excavating  their  land  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  some  kind  of  a building  upon  it,  and  tlm 
plaintiffs  accordingly  saw  tho  defendants  on  the  6th 
of  Miu-ch,  and  told  them  that  what  was  being  done 
was  endangering  the  safety  of  their  warehouse.  The 
architects  on  both  sides  made  an  examination,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  something  must  be  done 
to  support  tho  plaintiffs’  warehouse.  Accordingly 
the  defendants  put  up  props  in  tho  usual  way 
agaiust  the  plaintiffs’  warehouse.  The  plaintiffs  mado 
an  examination  on  the  15th  iost.,  when  they  found 
that  between  the  6ih  and  15th  of  March  the  defen- 
dants bad  excavated  earth  to  a depth  of  14  ft.  or 
15  ft.  all  over  the  vacant  piece  of  land,  and  had  also 
dug  a trench  3 ft.  deep  at  one  end  for  the  purpose 
of  making  tho  foundations,  making  the  excavation 
17  ft.  deep  in  parts.  The  props  which  had  been  put 
up  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  plainiiffa’  ware- 
house, and  therefore  the  plaintiffs  now  came  and 
asked  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant-. 
and  their  servants  and  agents  from  excavaiiug  or 
removing  any  more  soil. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay. — Has  your  warehouse  stood  for 
more  than  twenty  years  '/ 

Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C.,  said  it  had  not.  Both  the 
pUiintifl's  and  defendants  held  under  the  same  land- 
lord, and  the  title  of  the  plaintiffs  was  earlier  than 
tho  title  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay. — Then  you  say  it  is  a derogation 
of  the  grant  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C.,  said  that  would  be  tho 
plaintiffs’ contention.  In  tho  eleventh  paragraph  of 
the  affidavit  he  bad  stated  that,  having  regard  to 
the  character  of  tho  plaintiffs'  building  and  tlie 
height  of  the  wall,  which  exceeded  65  ft.,  and  having 
regard  to  tho  depth  of  the  excavations  already  made 
by  the  defendants,  it  was  of  vital  importance  that 
further  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  tho  warehouse  and  the  protection  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Kay. — Who  makes  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C. — Mr.  James  Narrington, 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay. — I suppose  he  means  to  say  that 
any  further  excavations  would  endanger  life,  but  he 
does  not  say  so  in  e.xpUcit  terms.' 

Mr,  Robinson  said  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay  granted  an  interim  injunction. 


Ventilation. — Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son 
are  at  present  applying  their  system  of  venti- 
lation to  Westminster  School  and  Ashburnham 
House,  Westminster ; Boys’  Homo,  Regent’s 
Park ; new  public  Offices,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony;  new  Somerset  Hospital,  Cape  Town; 
Wesleyan  Garrison  Chapel  School,  Malta ; and 
“ Fairhill,”  Tonbridge,  Kent,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby. 
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"A  DOCTOR’S  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  PARK.” 

Sib, — Our  atteation  having  been  attracted  by  the  corro- 
apondeai-e  in  your  journal  under  the  above  heading,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  our  syslotn  of  warming  and 
ventilating,  we  desire,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject  in  t^uestion.  The  leading 
features  of  the  apparatus  erected  at  Dr.  Hogg's  residence 
are  clearly  identical  with  those  uppertaiiiiug  to  our  own 
apparatus,  which  produces  a constant  inilux  of  fresh  air 
from  the  exterior  of  the  building,  warmed  to  an  appreciable 
degree  by  contact  wilh  heating  surfaces  fixed  in  a 
warm  air  - chattiber,  and  a concurrent  abstraction 
of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  rooms  to  be  operated 
upon.  This  combined  system  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilation was  devised  by  our  predeccisor,  Mr.  H,  C. 
Price,  in  tho  year  182j,  more  than  half  a century  ago, 
consequently  it  cannot  be  considered  a novel  introduction, 
as  would  appear  from  the  description  given  in  your  journal 
of  the  3i'd  February  last;  and  thus  the  remarks  con- 
siderately made  by  “ Archiiectus  ” were  quite  compatible 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  not  so  unjust  and 
unfounded  as  Mr.  May  imputes  in  his  letter  published  in 
your  last  issue.  Mr.  May  apparently  challenges  proof  of 
where  our  system  has  been  Mopted.  We  m ty  therefore 
mention  that  twenty  of  our  apparatus  are  in  operation  at 
Wind4or  Castle  and  twelve  at  lloard  Schools  in  London, 
and  many  hundreds  have  been  apiilied  to  various  other 
important  mansions  aud  public  buildings  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

H.  C.  PitiCK,  Lea,  & Co. 


CHUllCII-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newport  (Shropshire).  — At  a moetiug  of 
parishioaers  held  last  autumn  a committee  was 
appointed  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  restora- 
tion of  tho  parish  church,  and  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a competent  architect  to  advise  as 
to  a general  scheme  of  restoration  aud  the  pro- 
bable cost.  The  committee  have  engaged  Mr. 
Norton,  of  Loudon,  who  has  thoroughly  investi- 
gated tho  fabric,  and  the  probable  cost  of  the 
restoration,  according  to  his  roporl.,  will  amount 
to  3,7101.  Tho  commitleo  having  jierused  and 
considered  tho  report  and  plans,  recommend 
that  the  structural  work  be  done  at  once,  but 
decided  that  certain  ornamental  work  and  the 
removal  of  the  plaster  panels  and  roofs  of  tho 
aisles  should  be  postponed.  Tho  cost  of  the 
work  proposed  to  be  cloue  now  will  amount  to 
2,(.>00i.  The  committee’s  report  was  adopted. 

Kew. — At  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Hochester, 
held  on  the  21th  alt.  in  the  vestry  of  the 
parish  church  of  Greenwich,  the  Chancellor 
(Dr.  llobertson)  had  before  him  an  application 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Kew.  It  is 
proposed  to  pull  down  the  Mausoleum,  which 
contains,  amongst  others,  tho  body  of  bis  lioyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  to  re- 
erect it  more  to  the  eastward,  to  add  to  the 
church  a chancel  and  sacrarium,  aud  a north 
transept  aud  a -south  porch.  Some  of  tho 
parishioners  had  opposed  the  issuing  of  the 
facility,  but  at  the  lust  moment  they  withdrew 
their  opposition.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  alterations  is  5,000/.  After  hearing 
tho  arguments,  the  Chancellor  decreed  tho 
faculty  to  issue  unconditionally,  unless  an 
ajipeal  should  be  prosecuted  within  fifteen  days. 
Messrs.  Stock  are  tho  architects  concerned. 
Some  account  of  the  history  of  the  church  was 
recently  given  in  our  columns. 

Canterbury  Dioceian  Church  Building  Society. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  tho 
Canterbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  and  En- 
dowment Society,  held  a few  days  ago  at  the 
re.sideuce  of  Earl  Sydney,  3,  Cleveland-square, 
St.  James’s,  Earl  Sydney  in  the  chair,  the  follovi^- 
iug  grants  were  made; — loOL  towards  building 
a now  church  at  Bromley;  lOU/.  towards  re- 
storing aud  enlarging  tho  church  of  Watering- 
bury;  and  100/.  towards  enlarging  the  vicar- 
age house  at  Woodnesborough. 

.'I'projtoa.— Tho  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Sproxton,  ha-s  just  been  thoroughly  restored  in 
accordance  with  the  stylo  of  tho  edifice,  which 
is  principally  Berpendiculiir,  a largo  portion  of 
it  having  been  rebuilt.  Tlie  tower,  which  is  a 
Square  one  and  embattled,  and  terminating  at 
the  angles  with  crocketed  pinnacles,  has  had 
its  roof  shored  up,  and  walls  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  to  level  of  boll-lloor,  iron  ties  being 
inserted  ; a panel  stone  has  been  fixed  on  tho 
south  side  of  the  parapet,  the  whole  of  tho 
widls  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ro-pointed,  and 
about  3 ft.  C in.  of  its  moulded  base  have  been 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  view,  adding  much  to 
tho  beauty  of  the  tower.  The  nave  roof  (partly 
new  in  1860)  has  been  entirely  lined,  and  the 
principals  strengthened  with  the  moulded  ribs 
springing  from  the  old  stone  corbels,  which 
originally  carried  a handsome  oak  roof;  and  a 
moulded  string-course  has  been  inserted  under 
the  clearstory  windows.  The  aisle  oak  roof 
has  been  renewed,  and  some  good  carved  span- 
drels and  bosses,  which  were  carefully  preserved  1 
from  the  former  roof,  inserted.  ' Part  of  the  ! 


aisle  was  originally  a chapel  with  a squinch, 
which  has  been  opened  and  restored,  and  4 ft. 
of  the  side  walls  and  both  end  walls  have  been 
rebuilt.  The  chancel  arch  and  jambs  are 
entirely  new,  except  two  old  carved  caps  which 
have  been  refixed.  The  chancel  roof  is  entirely 
new,  and  consists  of  two  moulded  principals 
springing  from  carved  corbels  j the  old  roof  was 
of  a very  inferior  description.  The  south  wall 
has  been  rebuilt,  aud  an  organ-chamber  arch,  a 
vestry  door,  and  a two-light  window  inserted. 
Under  the  chancel  arch  a very  rich  Riga  oak 
screen  has  been  erected,  the  tracery  having 
been  carefully  copied  from  a portion  of  the 
original  screen  found  in  tho  church.  This  work 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  A 
pair  of  wrought-iron  gates  of  good  design  has 
also  been  fitted  to  the  same.  The  reredos 
consists  of  an  alabaster  shelf,  the  centre  panel 
and  angle  shafts  above  are  also  of  alabaster. 
The  pulpit  is  of  bold  design  in  stone,  having  a 
semicircular  shaft  springing  from  a cluster  of 
columns,  the  centre  panel  of  tho  shaft  having  a 
raised  cross.  The  font  has  been  rclixed  on  a new 
platform.  The  flooring  consists  of  Minton’s  tiles 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  old  stone  paving  refixed 
in  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  porch  has  had  to  bo 
entirely  rebuilt  and  a new  roof  added.  Combe 
Down  Bath  stone,  from  tho  quarries  of  Messrs. 
Pictor  & Sous,  has  been  used  in  tho  work. 
Several  stone  coffins  were  found  during  the 
work  of  restoration  ; also  remains  of  dog-tooth 
arch  stones  aud  strings.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  done  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Booker,  of  Croitou  Kerrial,  the  former 
vicar  of  the  parish,  at  a cost  of  about  2,400/.,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Woolston,  contractor,  of  Recrea- 
tion-road, Stamford ; the  architect  being  Mr. 
H.  Woodyer,  of  Grafham,  Guildford. 

Affpuddle. — The  restoration  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Affpuddle  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Much  of  the  nave  was 
then  reseated  after  the  ancient  models  existing, 
but  this  was  not  entirely  effected.  Funds  have 
now  been  raised  for  placing  carved  oaken 
benches  in  the  nave  as  far  as  the  western  tower. 
The  old  benches  ia  the  edifice  are  of  somewhat 
unique  construction,  exceedingly  massive,  and 
of  quaint  design.  There  is  a strong  Flemish 
feeling  about  tho  ornamentation  upon  them. 
The  new  seats  recently  placed  in  the  church, 
with  thoir  elaborately-carved  bcnch-cuds,  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

No}'well. — An  effective  window  lias  recently 
been  inserted  in  the  south  aisle  of  Norwell 
Church  (near  Newark-ou-Treut)  by  desire  of 
tho  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Denuistoun,  of  Carlton  Hall, 
who  after  requesting  that  the  figure  of  St.John 
the  Evangelist  should  occupy  tho  central  light, 
he  having  been  born  on  St.  John's  Day,  left  the 
subjects  to  tho  vicar,  who  made  choice  of  the 
following,  and  entrusted  the  work  to  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  Endell-strcet, 
Bloomsbury,  Loudon.  In  the  centre  is  a full- 
length  figure  of  St.  John.  Underneath  are  the 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  sick 
man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple.  On 
tho  right  at  the  top  is  St.  John  in  a caldron  of 
boiling  oil  at  the  Porta  Latina,  from  which  he 
miraculously  escaped  unhurt,  being  afterwards 
banished  by  the  tyrant  to  tho  island  of  Patmos. 
Tho  lower  compartment  on  tho  loft  represents 
the  beloved  disciple  on  that  lonely  isle,  behold- 
ing the  heavenly  vision  of  the  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,  who  are  portrayed  in  the 
upper  portion.  The  remaining  compartment 
on  the  right  shows  the  aged  Apostle  at 
Ephesus.  


Gloucester  Cathedral. — Mr.  F.  S.  Waller 
has  just  now  issued,  under  the  title  “Notes and 
Sketches  for  Visitors,”  some  cheap  guides,  with 
a view  to  assist  visitors  on  their  tour  round  the 
cathedral,  and  that  they  may  take  away  with 
them  some  useful  general  memoranda  of  the 
building.  A plan  and  numerous  details  are 
given  in  artistical  stylo,  and  all  for  Id.,  any 
profits  arising  from  their  sale  being  devoted  to 
the  Restoration  Fund.  Tho  name  of  Waller  in 
connexion  with  architecture  bas  long  been, 
known,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  Gloucester.  We 
can  remember  that,  when  a boy,  making  a tour 
of  the  English  cathedrals,  we  were  kindly 
received  there  and  aided  in  our  views  by  one 
of  that  name. 


^Doks. 

Ainatcur  lI'orA'.  Edited  by  the  author  of 
“ Every  Man  his  Own  Mechanic.”  Containing 
designs,  sketches,  and  working  drawings,  and 
500  wood  engravings.  Ward,  Lock,  «Sc  Co., 
Salisbury-square,  Loudon. 

This  work  will  be  found  eminently  service- 
able to  those  who  are  not  above  soiling  tbeir 
hands  in  performing  various  mechanical  works 
as  a source  of  domestic  convenience  and  com- 
fort. It  is  extraordinary  what  any  one  with 
a practical  mind  and  disposition  towards  neat- 
ness and  order  can  do  with  a few  tools  and  a 
proportional  supply  of  screws,  nails,  and  glue. 
Tho  breaking  - up  of  furniture  and  other 
domestic  articles,  before  becoming  quite  use- 
less, generally  commences  with  a slight  want 
of  repair,  and  the  old  adage,  “A  stitch  in  time,” 
being  forgotten  or  delayed,  they  soon  reach 
such  a state  that  a professional, — who  generally 
takes  more  time  in  moving  about  than  in  exe- 
cuting tho  job, — is  unwillingly  called  in  to  do 
that  which  the  amateur  could  himself  have 
performed  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  agreeably 
utilised  his  spare  moments.  As  the  liking 

■ advanced  so  would  the  skill,  and  from  the  early 

■ repairs, — which  may  be  called  the  stoppage  of 
destruction, — useful  and  ornamental  work  would 
be  taken  in  hand,  and  be  found  productive  of 
pleasure  where  care  was  taken  in  its  execution. 
Besides,  in  some  cases  mechanical  knowledge 
may  turn  out  to  be  a source  of  a livelihood.  As 
tho  editor  states  in  his  introduction, — “ The 
clerk,  the  curate,  and  the  straggling  professional 
man  aud  the  man  of  letters,  who  in  many  cases 
are  well  up  in  theory,  aud  know  why  this,  tliat, 
and  the  other  arc  and  should  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  trades,  and  who  can  even  offer  sugges- 
tions worth  having  to  mechanics  when  at  work, 
finding  themselves,  of  late  years,  falling  to  the 
rear,  as  far  as  position,  political  status,  aud 
worldly  progress  are  cencerned,  are  beginning 
to  try  to  help  themselves,  aud  to  this  end  are 
seeking  practical  instruction  in  what  may  be 
not  inaptly  expressed  as  the  how,  and 
when,  aud  in  what  way  to  do  it.”  The 
volume  before  us,  which  does  not  complete 
the  work,  is  such  as  will  supply  much  practical 
instruction.  It  includes  among  the  many  illus- 
trations detail  drawings  to  scaie  and  the  varioue 
tools  required.  For  the  more  advanced  amateur 
instructive  help  is  given  for  the  making  of  a 
small  organ,  cabinets,  bookshelves,  chairs,  tables, 
siimuior-houfaes  and  green  houses,  bookbinding, 
&c.  Parts  are  for  readers  of  a more  scientific 
turn  of  mind,  such  as  electro-plating  at  home, 
modelling  in  clay  and  plaster  of  Paris,  violin- 
making,  electric-light,  photography,  and  so  on. 
Short  histories  of  the  vai-ious  subjects  precede 
tho  details. 


]V<}olrych’3  ^teirnpoUtai  Building  Acts,  with 
Clauses  from  the  Metropolis  ^fana'Jement  Acts. 
With  Notes  and  Terms,  by  W.  IT.  M.vcn'.x.- 
Barrister-at-Liiw,  and  Registrar  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  Third  Etiition. 
Loudon  : Stevens  & Sons.  1832. 

TuK  pressure  of  matter  on  our  space  has  hitber- 
Lo  prevented  us  from  giving  a notice  of  the 
third  edition  of  this  well-known  work.  It  is 
really  so  well-established  a work  that  it  hardly 
needs  any  mention  at  our  hands.  Tho  most 
important  addition  to  the  present  edition  is  tho 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1882,  which  contains  several 
important  provisions,  with  which  those  who  nro 
concerned  with  buildings  in  the  Metropolis  bavo 
to  make  themselves  acquainted.  The  most 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  book 
is,  however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tho 
several  Acts  which  deal  wilh  buildings  in  tho 
metropolis  should  be  consolidated  into  one  plain 
and  symmetrical  statute.  It  is  preposterous 
that  there  should  exist  five  Building  Acta 
and  four  Metropolis  Management  Acts,  which 
contain  the  law  on  this  subject,  together 
with  a certain  number  of  judicial  decisioua. 
The  point  ia  so  important  that  we  may  return 
to  it  on  another  occasion;  meanwhile  we  may 
safely  recommend  this  new  edition  to  those  wh'> 
have  to  find  their  way  among  these  statutes. 


Liability  of  School  Boards  in  Scotland. 
—The  Court  of  Session  has  awarded  150/. 
damages,  and  costs,  to  the  parents  of  a gnd 
who  sustained  severe  injuries  by  the  fall  of  a 
schoolhouse  at  Pollokshiekls. 
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^tsccllanea. 

Effects  of  Disraptive  Explosions  on 
Glass. — From  the  grierous  piece  of  wictednesa 
recently  perpetrated  at  Charles-street,  West- 
minster, some  interesting  particulars  are  to  bo 
gathered  as  regards  the  effects  of  an  explosion. 
Strong  and  massive  objects  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  while  delicate  and  fragile  articles  were 
in  several  instances  left  untouched.  It  is  stated 
to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  in  Paris 
during  the  siege  of  1871,  when  numbers  of 
tombs  were  blown  up  in  the  cemetery  of  Pi^re 
la  Chaise,  to  find  that  while  heavy  slabs  of 
stone  and  m.arble  were  riven  in  pieces,  glass 
vials  of  immortelles  altogether  escaped.  Many 
similar  instances  were  noticed  amongst  the 
d^bri.^  at  the  Local  Government  Board  offices. 
In  a bedroom  close  adjoining  the  spot  where 
this  ligno-dynamite  was  fired  was  a substantial 
clothes  press  which  was  split  into  matchwood, 
while  a toilet  bottle  and  glass  on  the  mantel- 
piece were  left  unchanged.  The  glass  face  of 
the  clock  over  the  fireplace  had  been  blown  off, 
but  the  glass  of  a little  picture  hanging  close 
by  was  intact.  Similarly,  the  companion  pic- 
ture to  the  one  just  mentioned  had  been  torn 
from  its  hook,  and  been  flung  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where.  We  are  reminded  of  the  conditions 
of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  a barge  on  the 
north  aide  of  Kegent’s  Park  early  one  morning 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  window  glass  was 
broken  up  orer  a very  considerable  area,  and 
in  some  cases  under  circumstances  that  were  at 
once  unusual  and  curious.  We  have  in  our 
possession  a piece  of  a window  of  an  artist 
friend.  All  the  windows  in  his  house  were 
blown  out,  and  those  in  his  studio  were  made  of 
thick  glass  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Theso  were  blown  out  also  in  slabs 
about  C in.  long  and  2 J in.  or  3 in.  broad.  The 
piece  we  refer  to  is  of  this  size,  and  is  traversed 
by  four  cracks  which  run  lengthwise  along  it 
about  i in.  or  | in.  apart,  and  extending  nearly 
half  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  Many 
questions  suggest  themselves  : why  do  not  they 
go  through  the  glas.?;  what  determines  the 
distances  between  them;  and  why  are  they 
parallel  ? We  have  not  heard  whether  any 
glass  broken  at  Westminster  showed  theso 
characteristics,  but  it  would  be  a matter  of 
groat  interest  to  record  it.— TAc  Engineer. 

The  Orgaa  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.— 
We  have  received  a letter  from  Dr.  Longhurst, 
the  Precincts,  Canterbury,  the  organist  of  the 
cathedral,  giving  a statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  organ. _ The  instrament  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  1661,  and  rebuilt  in  1753  and 

1/81.  Seven  pedal  pipes  were  added  by  James 
Longhurst  in  1825,  and  the  organ  was  finally 
rebuilt  and  a few  additions  made  by  W.  Hill  in 
1811.  It  is  considered  by  musical  judges  unfit 
for_  the  performance  of  much  of  the  music 
which  the  improved  services  of  the  cathedral 
require,  and  as  it  has  none  of  those  mechanical 
contrivances  which  add  to  the  ease,  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  effect  of  performance,  it  is  proposed 
to  open  a subscription  for  a new  organ  embody- 
ing  the  great  and  important  improvements  of 
which  organ-bnilding  is  now  capable.  Duriof’- 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  almost  every  cathe* 
drill  organ  of  importance  has  either  been  rebuilt 
or  superseded.  Ic  appears  that  Dr.  Longhnrst 
three  years  ago,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  started  a subscription  for  a new 
^nra”'  iciiiiod  by  tho  Doan  with 

iOUL,  and  the  total  snm  snbscribed  is  6501 
w Wgkost  class,  built 

by  H.  Willis,  and  cased  in  accordance  with  the 
3^50?^  Gilbert  Scott,  will  be  at  least 

The  Raffielle  Commemoration.  — The 
Raffaello  was 

celebrated  at  Rome  on  Wednesday.  Delen-ates 
from  the  municipalities  of  Romo  and  Drbino 
and  from  many  Italian  and  foreign  artistic 
associations  including  the  French  Academy, 
left  the  Capitol  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
for  the  Pantheon,  where  the  remains  of  the 
great  painter  are  interred.  Conspicuous  among 
the  wreaths  laid  npon  the  tomb  was  one  from 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London 

A Partnership,— Mr,  Arthur  J.  Gale  of 
whose  observa^tions  in  Americo  ns  holder  of  the 
first  Godwin  Bursary  we  hare  had  occasion  to 
speak,  has  joined  Professor  Roger  Smith  as  his 
partner  m the  practice  of  the  profession  of  an 
architect  and  snrreyor.  We  shall  bo  glad  to 
hud  the  association  conduoire  to  the  welfare  of 


An  Artistic  Novelty. — Me.ssrs.  Wyman  & 
Sons  have  issued  with  the  Printing  Timen  and 
Lithographer  a photo-filigrane  portrait  of  Sene- 
felder, the  inventor  of  lithography.  At  first 
sight  the  paper  containing  the  portrait  appears 
to  be  blank,  but  on  bolding  it  to  the  light  the 
likeness  is  seen  in  a form  which  suggests  the 
familiar  water-mark.  It  is  explained  that  the 
portrait  is  taken  from  a very  old  lithographic 
print,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  an  inadequate 
specimen  of  what  can  be  done  by  a new  process 
perfected  by  Messrs.  Broivn,  Barnes,  & Bell,  of 
Liverpool.  Watermarks  are  produced  by  designs 
in  wire  work,  which  are  comparatively  crude. 
“Filigrane”  is  the  name  given  in  France  to 
linear  paper,  and  jiapor  with  a checkered 
pattern.  In  photo-filigrane  the  result  is  pro- 
duced by  pressure  between  hard  rollers,  one  of 
which  is  embossed  by  photographic  means. 
The  cost  is  small  compared  with  water  mark- 
ing, and  half  tone  and  gradations  are  secured. 
The  effects  ai'e  produced  by  those  parts  of  the 
photographically  engraved  design  which  are  in 
relief,  compressing  the  paper  sufficiently  to 
render  the  part  so  compressed  more  transparout 
to  transmitted  light,  and  darker  in  colour  by 
reflected  light.  Among  many  suggested  appli- 
cations are  wall-papers,  visiting-cards,  and 
book  illustration  by  moans  of  surface  blocks  to 
supersede  wood  engraving. 

Society  of  Arts. — A course  of  threeCautor 
lectureson  “ The  Decorative  Treatment  of  Metal 
in  Architecture,”  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  11. 
Birch,  Assoc.  R.  Inst.,  B.A.,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Mondays,  April  2,  9,  and  IG.  The  first 
lecture  will  deal  with  the  decorative  treatment 
of  the  precious  metals  in  ancient  architecture, 
and  its  occasional  use  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Mede,  Persian,  and  Jewish  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  during 
the  Christian  dispensation.  This  will  bo  followed 
by  a reference  to  the  bronze  age  ; the  nature 
and  qualities  of  bronze ; its  earliest  uses  in 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Mycenm,  Etruria,  and  during 
the  Classic  period.  The  subject  of  bronze  will 
be  continued  in  the  second  lecture,  when  its 
history  will  bo  carried  to  the  culminating  point 
during  the  Renaissance.  The  art  of  the  black- 
smith, and  the  use  of  wrought  iron  in  the  north 
of  Europe  will  then  bo  referred  to.  Iron  work 
will  be  continued  in  the  third  lecture,  and  an 
account  given  of  its  development  at  Aogsburg 
and  Is  uremborg  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
and  in  England  in  the  I7th  century.  The 
artistic  treatment  of  load  in  the  Middle  Ages 
will  then  bo  considered  ; and  in  conclusion  the 
lecturer  will  make  some  remarks  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  metal  work;  on  modern  bronze 
work,  on  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  metals, 
as  applied  in  theso  days ; and  point  to  our 
failures  and  succes-ses.  An  exhibition  of  metal 
work  will  bo  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
lectures. 

Coal  Staitlies  at  Middlesbrongh. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee of  the  Middlesbro'  Corporation,  Aid. 
Dunning  presiding,  the  Town  Clerk  reported 
that  the  sub-committee  had  met  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Cudwortb,  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
and  discussed  the  question  of  further  facilities 
for  bunkering  coals  both  in  the  river  and  at  the 
dock.  Mr.  Cudworth  showed  a plan  of  larger 
staithes  which  the  company  were  disposed  to 
erect,  but  these  were  deemed  inadequate,  and  in 
order  that  Mr.  Cudworth  might  visit  the  Tyne 
to  see  some  staithes  there,  which  were  of  the 
exact  type  required  at  Middlesbro’,  the  subject 
was  ordered  to  stand  over.  Mr.  McLaclilan  said 
the  railway  company  were  only  going  to  make 
the  Btaithe  12  ft.  higher  at  the  dock  and  6 ft 
higher  m the  river  at  the  dock  point,  and  that 
wonld  be  utterly  useless.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Barritt,  and  Mr.  Rushford  said  they  believed 
the  railway  company  were  disposed  to  meet  the 
town  as  far  as  possible. 

Ramsgate.— It  is  intended  to  construct 
some  tidal-baths  in  Ramsgate,  close  to  the  new 
pier.  The  work  will  be  commenced  in  a few 
weeks  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Pite 
architect.  The  iron  roofs,  which  are  to  be 
semicircular,  in  one  span,  and  other  constrnc- 
Monal  ironwork,  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  A D 

Dawnay,  A.-M.  Inst.C.E..  for  execution 

Large  Blocks  of  Offices  will  shortly  be 
erected  m Barge-yard,  Bncklersbnry,  frotn  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Jno.  Whichcord.  F.R.I  B A by 
Mr  Lawrance,  contractor,  of  Wharf-road.  The 
cast  and  wrought  ironwork,  which  is  of  cou- 
extent  and  fireproof  corridors  and 
lower  flows,  will  be  constructed  by  Mr.  A 
Dawnay,  C.E. 


Liverpool  Free  Library,  Mnseam,  and 
Art  Gallery. — The  Library  and  Museum  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council  have  issued  their 
annual  report  in  regard  to  the  above  institutions, 
in  which  they  state  that  the  efficiency  and  in- 
terest of  the  institutions  continue  to  be  fully 
maintained.  The  increased  facilities  afforded 
by  the  completion  of  the  Rotunda  Lecture- 
room  have  been  availed  of  to  a largo  extent. 
Encouraged  by  the  popularity  of  the  lectures, 
it  has  been  determined  by  the  Council,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  provide  courses  of 
similar  lectures  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  For 
this  purpose  a grant  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  City  Council.  The  building  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  it  is  expected  it  •n'ill 
be  ready  for  opening  during  the  current  year. 
Reporting  on  the  Mayer  Museum,  the  com- 
mittee state  that  during  the  past  year  two 
catalognes  have  been  issued  in  this  department 
of  the  museum,  one  of  the  pre-bistoric  anti- 
quities and  ethnography,  and  the  other  of  the 
Modimval  and  later  antiquities,  including  the 
Mather  collection  of  objects  relating  to  the 
Bonaparte  family.  A catalogue  of  the  pottery 
and  porcelain  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
ethnographical  department,  and  a permanent 
gallery  for  the  ethnographical  collection  is  being 
provided  in  the  extension  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery. 

A Rsredos  Dispute. — An  excited  parish 
meeting  was  lately  held  at  Ecclea,  near  Man- 
chester, in  reference  to  a proposal  to  re- 
place the  wooden]  reredos  in  the  church  with 
an  alabaster  one.  The  vicar  (the  Rev.  Canon 
Pitcairn),  who  spoke  for  an  hour,  disclaimed  any 
intention  to  introduce  ritualistic  practices,  de- 
scribed himself  as  an  Evangelical,  and  said  that 
the  supposed  features  of  the  design  that  were 
objected  to  would  not  be  introduced.  The 
design,  ho  said,  had  the  approval  of  the  Bishop. 
Mr.  Hendlam,  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Man- 
chester, moved  a resolution  approving  the 
reredos.  Aparishionormovedthatthe  apjilieation 
for  the  faculty  be  withdrawn.  The  vicar  declined 
to  receive  the  amendment.  Amid  great  excite- 
ment he  repeated  that  he  should  not  put  the 
amendment,  and  exclaimed,  “ For  once  I am 
master  here ! ” The  meeting  then  became 
nproarious,  and  a man  hoisted  a flag  bearing 
the  words,  “ Vote  for  the  Amendment.”  A 
rush  was  made  at  him  by  the  vicar’s  supporters, 
and  ho  was  defended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
reredos.  Chairs,  tables,  and  seats  were  over- 
turned, and  a hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  in 
which  several  persons  were  bruised.  The  vicar 
and  his  principal  supporters  rushed  out  of  the 
mSltfe  through  an  ante-room,  and  the  meeting  j 
broke  up  in  great  disorder.  The  tattered  flag 
was  afterwards  carried  through  the  village  by 
an  excited  crowd  of  the  vicar's  opponents.  i 

Timber  for  the  Future. — It  is  stated  that 
there  are  no  less  than  40,000  square  miles  of  ; 
almost  unbroken  forests  in  North  Carolina — 
pine,  chestnut,  oak,  maple,  beech,  and  hickory 
timber,  in  their  finest  growth.  Within  the  next 
ten  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  timber  alone 
in  North  Carolina  will  exceed  in  value  the  pre- 
sent total  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the 
State,  including  land.  The  State  grows  19 
varieties  of  oak,  and  its  pine  forests  are  of  the 
heaviest.  New  railroads  are  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  this  will  open  up  the  whole 
region  to  the  northern  and  eastern  lumber 
markets. 

The  Casella-Goolden  Doubly  Adjustable 
Electrical  Sixe’a  Thermometer.  — This 
elaborately-christened  instrument  is  particularly 
adapted  for  greenhouses,  hospital  wards,  and 
sick  - rooms,  breweries,  the  ventilation  of 
theatres  and  public  buildings,  and  all  cases 
where  it  is  essential  to  preserve  a uniform 
temperature.  If  the  temperature  either  rises 
above  or  falls  below  the  set  limits,  a bell  is 
sounded  or  some  other  signal  given  at  any 
desired  distance  from  the  instrument.  It  is  i 
claimed  that  this  is  the  only  accurate  thermo- 
meter yet  devised  which  can  bo  made  to  give  ! 
warning  of  an  excess  of  both  heat  and  cold. 

Select  Competition  for  the  Colchester  : 
New  Corn  Exchange.  — This  has  been  i 
recently  decided,  Mr.  Chas.  Forster  Hayward,  . 
F.S. A.,  having  been  called  in  by  the  Committee  ' 
to  a/lvise  them  as  to  the  best  of  three  selected  1 
by  themselves,  and  marked  respectively  A,  B,  , 
and  C.  The  one  deemed  to  be  the  most  suitable  ' 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  jun.,  who  : 
has  accordingly  been  appointed  to  carry  out  I 
the  work. 
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The  Hyde  Park  Changes. — At  tlio  meet- 
ng  of  the  St.  George’s  Committee  of  Works  on 
;he  20th  inst.,  the  sarveyor,  with  roforcnco  to 
ihis  matter,  said  that  a portion  of  the  Park 
Tonld  be  thrown  into  the  roadway  of  Piccadilly 
vnd  widen  it,  giving  a space  of  irregular  shape 
ibout  357  square  yards.  At  the  present  time  it 
vould  bo  necessary  to  alter  the  levels  of  Picca* 
lilly  opposite  Hamilton-place,  and  for  that  pur- 
jose  the  roadway  would  have  to  be  taken  up, 
ihe  contractors  paying  the  expenses.  He 
hought  it  would  be  convenient  to  do  the  work 
n the  Easter  recess,  and  he  asked  for  the  neces- 
lary  permission.  This  was  given.  The  sur- 
reyor,  with  respect  to  the  alterations  in  the 
Trosvenor- place  roadway  in  connexion  with  this 
mprovement,  said  that  this  would  give  an  extra 
771  square  yards  to  the  roadway.  He  also  said 
;hat  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  whole 
)f  the  wood-paving  opposite  St.  George’s 
Sospital,  in  *rder  to  alter  tlio  levels  in  the 
proper  manner.  He  requested  permission  to  do 
:be  works  which  were  required,  stating  that  the 
Vestry  would  not  bo  put  to  any  expense.  In 
inswer  to  a question,  the  surveyor  said  that  the 
contractors  wore  bound  to  have  the  improve- 
tnent  ready  by  May  Day. 

Workmen,  in  Paris. — The  distress  among 
the  working-classes  here  is  receiving  attention. 
A.  committee  appointed  by  the  Prefect  to  study 
the  problem  of  cheap  dwellings  for  the  poor  has 
just  sent  in  its  report,  which  tlio  Prefect  has 
submitted  to  the  Slunicipal  Council.  It  pro- 
poses the  adoption  of  a scheme  which  consists 
in  granting  certain  advantages  to  proprietors 
who  will  build  bouses  in  which  the  rent  of  work- 
men’s lodgings  shall  not  exceed  300  francs  per 
annum.  Of  course  these  lodgings  must  be  con- 
structed in  accord  with  hygienic  principles. 
The  advantages  would  comprise  a reduction  of 
taxation,  the  reimbursement  of  the  town  dues 
paid  on  the  material  used  in  the  building  of  the 
houses,  the  exemption  from  the  highway  tax, 
the  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  be  laid  on  in 
each  lodging,  and  the  reduction  to  15  centimes 
per  cubic  mfetre  of  the  price  of  gas.  In  order 
to  insure  the  building  of  a suBiciently  large 
number  of  new  and  cheap  workmen’s  houses, 
ind  to  enable  workmen’s  societies  to  construct 
them,  it  is  also  proposed  that  the  Municipal 
Council  should  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
money  laid  out  in  their  construction.  This  is 
treading  on  dangerous  ground, 
i Art  iu  Birmingham. — An  opportune  addi- 
tion to  the  recreative  opportunities  of  holiday 
folk  has  been  made  at  Birmingham  this  week 
l)y  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Water-Colour 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists. 
Including  some  250  oil-paintings,  which  are 
restricted  to  two  galleries,  and  a small  room 
full  of  etchings  and  studies  iu  black  and  white, 
the  collection  comprises  altogether  some  900 
works.  Of  these,  the  large  majority  are  ex- 
hibited now  for  the  first  time  ; but  a few  of  the 
choicest  have  been  culled  from  recent  Academy 
and  other  London  exhibitions,  or  are  lent  for 
the  purpose  of  the  exhibition  by  private  gallery 
owners.  There  are  comparatively  few  works  of 
dominant  interest  or  excellence  this  time,  but 
the  average  standard  is  satisfactory.  A special 
feature  of  the  exhibition  is  a collection  of  some 
150  sketches  and  studies  of  the  late  Mr.  Alleu 
E.  Everitt,  the  former  honorary  secretary  of 
the  exhibition,  who  was  especially  happy  in 
interiors  and  arohitectural  subjects. 

I The  Sewerage  of  ShefEiild. — The  Sheflield 
Town  Council  have  adopted  the  report  presented 
by  Mr.  Gott,  surveyor,  for  the  completion  of 
the  sewering  of  the  borough.  About  twenty- 
three  acres  of  land  have  beeu  obtained  three 
miles  below  the  town,  and  on  this  site  it  is  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  sewage  on  the  precipita- 
tion system,  the  effluent  to  pass  into  the  river 
Don.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at 
150,0001. 

1 Art  Exhibition  at  Chester. — The  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  this  week  opened  an  Art 
Exhibition  in  the  Town-hall,  Chester,  and  the 
Duchess  afterwards  distributed  prizes  to  the 
successful  students  iu  coniiexion  with  the 
Chester  School  of  Art.  Among  the  features  of 
the  exhibition  is  a collection  of  original  sketches 
'and  drawings  by  Mr.  John  Ruskin. 

' A Reading  Stand. — Mr.  William  Rees,  of 
the  Eltliorne-road,  Upper  Holloway,  has  sent  us 
a neat  little  Reading  or  Music  Stand  which 
deserves  a word  of  notice.  The  upper  part  is  a 
good  specimen  of  fret-cutting,  and  the  lower 
part,  on  which  it  stands,  is  so  ingeniously  hinged 
that,  when  folded,  it  will  lie  flat  in  a drawer  or 
'elsowhero  without  fear  of  damage. 


Board  Schools,  Sonth  Shields. — The  now 
Board  schools  at  Laygato-lane,  South  Shields, 
have  been  opened.  They  are  designed  upon 
the  class-room  system,  and  will  accommodate 
763  children.  The  outlay,  which  includes  care- 
taker’s house,  furniture,  and  heating  apparatus, 
but  exclusive  of  site,  amounts  to  about  4,6337. 
We  are  informed  that,  although  the  foundation, 
which  passed  through  an  old  quarry,  had  to  be 
built  up  in  places  for  nearly  30  ft.,  the  cost  has 
hai'dly  exceeded  67.  per  seat.  These  schools  are 
built  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  of  red  Sherburn 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  owing  to  their 
contiguity  to  the  Wesfcoe  suburb  are  a little 
ornate,  and  have  brick  pilasters,  stone  strings, 
and  stone-pedimented  gables.  They  are  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  and  there  is  a 
lofty  bell-turret  on  the  summit  of  the  roof. 
Large  covered  playgrounds  have  beeu  provided, 
and  every  room  has  been  heated.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  Mr.  Lindsay 
being  the  clerk  of  the  works.  Messrs.  Mather 
& Armstrong  have  fixed  the  steam  heating 
apparatus.  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leesou,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  were  the  architects. 

Mr.  Alfred  Clint,  late  president  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  ^ed  on  the  22nd 
inst.  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  after  having 
ceased  for  about  five  years  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession owing  to  failure  of  sight.  He  acquired 
his  technical  knowledge  of  painting  from  his 
father,  Geore  Clint,  then  A. 11. A.,  and  ho  studied 
the  living  figure  along  with  other  members  of  a 
society  of  students  in  the  Savoy.  After  trying 
portrait  and  landscape,  he  fixed  on  marine 
painting.  lie  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  which  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  a belief  that  the 
Royal  Academy  did  not  give  sufficient  space  on 
its  walls  to  landscape  painters.  After  exhibit- 
ing in  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery  from  its  first 
opening,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hurlstono  as  presi- 
dent, and  on  retiring  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent. 

The  Sunday  Society. — The  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sunday  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  in  the  gallery,  9, 
Conduit-street,  Professor  Corfield  in  the  cliair. 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report.  Professor  Cor6eld  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  spoke  encouragingly 
of  the  work  of  the  society.  By  confining  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  one  question  of  opening 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries  on  Sundays, 
they  were  bringing  together  a body  of  opinion 
that  must,  before  long,  obtain  for  London  what 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  provincial 
towns  enjoyed.  The  report  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  Rutherford,  barrister-at-law,  and  passed 
unanimously.  Sir  Contts  Lindsay  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  society. 

Manchester  Cathedral.  — A largely  at- 
tended meeting  was  held  ou  Wednesday  in  the 
Manchester  Town-hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Mayor,  for  the  jiurposc  of  considering  the 
best  means  of  completing  the  restoration  of  the 
Manchester  Cathedral,  aud  the  mode  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  this  object. 
On  the  proposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
seconded  by  Lord  Egertou,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Grafton,  M.P.,  a resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  measures  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  re- 
commendation of  the  architect  (Mr.  J.  S. 
Crowther)  to  restore  the  cathedral,  and  it  was 
also  resolved  to  make  a public  appeal  to  raise  a 
fund  of  not  less  than  30,0007.  The  total 
amount  of  subsci'iptions  announced  was  13,2447. 

Defective  Iron  Commns. — The  coroner’s 
in([uiryiuto  the  circumstances  of  the  lament- 
able accident  at  the  Kingston  Cotton  Mills, 
Stockport,  on  the  16th  inst.,  by  which  five  men 
lost  their  lives,  was  resumed  on  Wednesday, 
and  further  adjourned  to  allow  of  t!ie  attendance 
of  one  of  the  injured  men,  now  lying  at  Stock- 
port  Infirmary.  Mr.  Edward  Potts,  the  archi- 
tect from  whose  plans  the  alterations  in  the 
mill  were  being  made  at  the  time  the  accident 
happened,  said  in  his  opinion  tlio  fall  of  the 
roof  was  due  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the 
iron  pillars  which  wore  used. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Berlin  Hygienic 
Exhibition,  1882. — At  the  receut  trial  of  the 
workman  charged  with  having  caused  the 
destruction  last  year  of  the  Berlin  Hygienic 
E.xhil)ition,  by  carelessly  throwing  down  a 
match,  the  accused  was  acquitted,  the  evidence 
having  failed  to  establish,  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, the  connexion  between  his  careless  proceed- 
ing and  the  fire  which  took  place.  The  costs  of 
his  defence  were  defrayed  by  the  State. 


New  Liberal  Clubhouse  at  Derby. — When 
it  was  decided  some  time  ago  to  establish  a club 
in  connexion  with  the  Derby  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, the  committee  visited  several  premises  in 
the  town,  but  were  unable  to  find  any  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Woodiwiss  consequently 
consented  to  erect  premises  specially  adapted 
for  the  club,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Wright. 


TENDERS. 

For  residence.  Greta-atrcet,  Keswick,  for  Mr.  W.  Adair, 
of  Miuyport,  Mr.  T.  Hartas,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  L.  Campbell  : — 

Exciivatiiiji,  Sricklayinff,  Zlasonrt/,  Slating,  and  Plaftering. 

T.  4 J.  Hodgsoii 1,71 1 13  0 

T.  Hodgson  627  0 7 

J.  Lawson*  567  2 0 


CarperUrg  and  Joinery. 

J.  D.  Lancaster  

■T.  Scott  . 

J.  Milburn*  


£2s3  0 0 


Plumbing,  Qiiffi(ting,and  Bellhanghig. 


Mandle 
J.  B.  Bunks  .... 
J,  Dunbobbiu* , 

Wood  ... 
Youdale 
HaU*. 


Painting  and  Olazbig. 


* Accepted,  subject  to  revi.‘*ion. 

For  business  promises,  Popham. street,  Nottingham,  for 
Mr.  S.  F.  Arraitugo.  Mr.  T.  Hartas,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Petherick,  B.A 

Fisber  Bros 

J.  Jelley  & Co 

Dennett  4 Ingle  

Iresou,  Wade,  & Gray  

J. Shaw  

G.  Bell  & Son  

H.  Vickers 

J.  F.  Price 

Lynam  4 Kidd  (accepted).., 

J.  Greenwood  


£3,593  10  0 

2,422  10  0 

2.ii0  0 0 

2, -107  0 0 

3,397  0 0 

2,386  13  0 

3,3'09  6 6 

2,281  6 0 


2,260 


For  the  erection  of  a Tills  residence,  coach  house, 
stables,  4c.,  at  Sidenp,  Kent,  for  Mr.  E.  Eldridge: — 
Eldridge  4 Geo  (accepted)  £1,500  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  boat  house  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Inn,  Kow  Bridge,  for  the  Royal  Brewery,  Brent- 
ford. Messrs.  Smithies  4 Gladman,  architects 

J.  Dorey,  Brentford  (accepted)  £680  0 0 


For  now  shopfront  and  fitting  No.  81,  Lower  Marsh,  for 
the  International  Tea  Co.  Messrs.  Wylson  4 Long, 
architects 

IL  Lamprell  (accepted)  £108  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  fittings,  No.  58,  Regent-street,  W., 
for  Messrs.  Phillips.  Messrs.  Wylson  4 Long,  archi- 
tects : — 

R.  Lamprell  (accepted) £182  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  “ Crown  ■' Public-house,  Old  Caven- 
dish-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Cannou.  Mr.  William 
Thomas  8ams,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  4 A.  E.  Bull:— 

Granite.* 

Martin  Wells  4 Co.  £3,600  0 0 £ 35  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall  4 Co.  3,491  0 0 90  0 0 

Patmau  4 Fother- 

ingham  3,39S  0 0 117  0 0 

Gregory  3,320  0 0 185  0 0 

Massey  4 Sons  3,375  0 0 200  0 0 

Hook  3,210  0 0 180  0 0 

Auley,  John 3,230  0 0 220  0 0 

Langmoad  4 Way  3,170  0 0 170  0 0 

Toms  3,010  0 0 194  0 0 

• Add  if  pilasters  are  in  Aberdeen  granite  in  lieu  of 

Coreehill  stone.  

For  alterations  to  Warehouse  for  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Compuny,  Limited; — 

Building. 

T.  Wontner  Smith  4 Son,  l«iedon  Works,  Islington 
(accepted.) 

Ironwork. 

Thornewill  4 Warham,  Burtoii-ou-Trent  (accepted.) 


For  Wood-paring,  Great  Yarmouth,  at  per  yard  super 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Surreyor ; — 

With  Without 

Auger-holes.  Auger-holes. 


Bell,  London  

Bray.  Yarmouth 

Beech  A Cork,  Yarmouth... 

Carev,  London  

Nudd  Yanuouth 

Youngs,  Norwich  

Batch,  Norwich 

Hayward,  Eastbourne  

Grifliu  4 Wilaon,  Norwich 
(accepted)  


eo  17  6 

0 15  0 

0 12  9 0 13  1 

0 12  6 

0 12  1 0 11  9 

0 12  0 0 11  6 

0 11  10  0 11  6 

0 11  3 0 10  6 

0 10  10  0 9 8 


For  Drainage  Works,  Great  Y'armouth.  Mr.  J.  W. 


Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor; — 

Bell,  Loudiiii ,,,£2,532  0 0! 

Cook,  Bennett,  4 Tbew,  Lowestoft...  2,065  0 0 

Bruy,  Y'armouth  l,70i)  0 0 

Youngs,  Norwich  1,495  0 0 

Cowdar}'  4 Sou,  Swindon,  Wilts 1,318  0 0 

Flaxiuau,  Y'arniouth  1,300  0 0 

Beech  and  Cork,  Y'armouth  1,299  0 0 

T.  Howes,  Y'armouth 1,275  0 0 

E.  Howes,  Y'armouth  1,225  0 0 

Hayward,  Eastbourne  (accepted)  ...  1,032  0 0 ! 

For  villa,  Crow-hil],  Mansfield.  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall, 
architect,  Nottingham : — 

J.  Bulling.  Ollorton  £2,190  0 0 

U,  Vickers,  Nottingham  2,180  0 0 

G.  Hewitt,  Leicester  1,899  0 0 

Dudson  4 Pariah,  Nottingham.....,,,,  1,851  0 0 

U.  Alsop,  Mansfield  1,800  0 0 

A.  Eastwood,  Waruop  (accepted)  1,670  0 0 


'(Ml''. 


.0  comply). —F,  (ruiiler  c.iusideratlcui'.-J 
».  B.  i’.-A.  W.-S.  B.-J.  a C.-ll.  B.  .S  Sou.-J.  J.-, 

C.  H.  a.— W.  M.  P.— L.  B.— W.  Y.  n.— ft  K — J H M — U * Cn  — < 
S.  C-— F.  F^— .1.  B.  0-— A.  K.-W.  E.  it,— P.  B.— A.  D.  D.— H.  0 N — 
R-  A.  ft— n.  .r.  X.— E-  s B.  a c.— c.  f.  h.-b.  & m.  u,— 
X.  K.— K,  C.— ft.  W.  U.— W.  S,  * Sous.— H.  C.  P.  L.— J.  A A.  IS.  B, 
Uorrespondeiita  aliould  &ddre^  the  Editor,  eud  not  the  Fubliiber 
except  in  cases  of  hueiuess.  ' 

All  sUtemenU  of  fecU,  lisa  of  tenders.  *c.  must  be  accompanlo* 
iesiorUy  for  publios- 


aud  addrees  of  the  sender,  i 
^umpeUed  I 


: books  and  fiviuji 


dndiue  pointing  ( 

addresses. 

NoTB.— The  responslliillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


I.  with  the  autboiB 


f!'® 

House,  lUL'a, 


£1,550  0 0 
1,190  0 0 
l.dBG  0 0 
1,115  0 0 
l,:ftii  0 0 
1,290  0 0 
1,277  0 0 
1.275  0 0 
1,222  0 0 


For  resilience  anil  stalilcs  at  Elmsteml-lane,  Chislehurst, 
'or  Mr.  \V.  Vauithun,  Mr.  Gi>orge  Lethbridge,  architect. 
QiiHiititios  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Goode: — 

FumieUASon  £5,073  0 0 

Piitinuu  & Fothoringhaui  1, 903  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill .1,890  0 0 

Harris  it  Wardrop  litlW  0 0 

Adcock .1^083  o 0 


IvcDuard  Bros,  (accepted). 


955  0 0 
920  0 0 
018  0 U 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  Holmesdale-roatl, 
Hamptou  W ick,  for  Mr.  U,  P.  Flavcll.  Messrs.  Bray, 
Webb,  k Co.,  architects: — 

Wlieatley  £035  0 0 


817  0 


G,  J.  Koskiugs  

T. Harris 

B.  J.  Wood 

D.  Sayer 

B.  E.  Xiglitingale 

Thoiiiersou  &iion 

North  Bros.  . . 

J.  MorUu-  

A.  Heed  i..] 

C.  Cox 

Ileurle  * 8on 

J.  Holland 

J.  Webb 

W.  Gregar  (aecepted)  . 
G.  Crahb 

S.  J,  Scott  (loo  late)  .. 


2,;tS7  0 0 
2.350  0 0 
2.323  0 0 
2,250  0 0 
2,220  0 0 
2,117  0 0 
2, mo  0 0 


For  detached  house  and  Nludio,  Chaleot-gnrdens,  .'South 
Hainpslead,  for  Mr.  H.  Ludlow.  Messrs.  Butterbuin 
Hiixlev.  architects:— 

Niglilingale .£2.898  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  2 799  0 0 

LatbevBros 2.791  0 0 

J.AJ.  Drew.-. 2.779  0 0 

Manley,.., 2,629  0 0 

Dlxoii,  Ilighgate-road  (accepted)  ...  2,500  0 0 


2,973  0 0 
2,920  0 0 
1,!>75  0 0 
1,918  0 0 
1,910  0 0 


For  furniture  at  the  following  schools  for  the  West  Ham 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect  :— 

, _ North-street.  Clai-kson-strect, 

Make  A Dean £2W  6 9 £215  13  0 

H.  & G.  Edwards  247  1-1  0 213  13  8 

Ediieatioual  Supply  Asso- 

‘-•ialioii  ■ 239  0 0 259  0 0 

Spencer  & Co.*  230  7 0 226  16  0 

• Accepted. 


■r  furniture  at  the  Newport-road  Schools.  Levton  • — 

H,  & O.  Edward  £890  'pj  9 

SinnieorACo 617  0 0 

Wukc  k Dean  oi8  1 i) 

Educational  Supply  .-Vssoeiation fri.i  0 0 

Redmayiif,  May,  A Co.  (accepted) 600  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house  at  Harold  IVood, 
Essex  for  Mr.  ,7.  Compton.  Mr,  J.  T.  Newman,  archi- 
tect. Quuntitiessupplicd  bvMessrs.  R.  L.  CurfisA  Sons— 

'Veils £-,100  0 0 

A-  Reed  .1,1135  q q 


For  works  nf  the  Crown  and  Mitre  Inn.  Butt's-coun 
The  Brewery,  Yeovil  Mi 
>\  . H.  Crca-ic,  arcliilect,  2,  ilammctt-htrcet,  Taunton  •— 

Rowsell  A Macey ^ q 

” •/''Her 385  0 0 

V '566  0 0 

Morse  & Wooltrcv  ! - ° 

J.  Cure  (accepted)  

J.  Lane  


Morter  

‘le  A Son  (accepted) 


2S8  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house.  Oak  Bank  Seal’ 
.icar  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  James  Ale.vauder.  Mr.  John  M. 
Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds 

£3,035  0 0 

Ruler  & Sou  3 g.jy  q q 

Grover o 912  0 0 

M'allis  A Clements  i’s64  0 0 

2!7-17  0 0 

2,678  0 0 


For  M csibuurnc  draiaa  'e  -- 

-Ambrose  A Co “ 

J.  Crosli  A Co- 

Noare  A Waldeu ' 

G. James 

J.  Young 

J.  M'hettam  (accepted)  ,. 


£•5,230  0 0 
. 4,1,50  (I  0 
. •1.1-12  12  0 
. l,i(Hl  0 0 


3.93; 


I,  Old  Ford,  for 
1,  architect,  18, 


For  building  a house  in  the  Usher  r 
Mr.  M-.  R.  Dodson.  Mr,  Edward  Bn 
Hanburv-street,  Spitalllelds  — 

0 

- 

Lewin  (accepted) 37-  « 

3-2  0 


For  inilling  down  and  rebuilding  entrance  lodge,  Hainp- 
tons  near  Tunbridge,  for  Mr.  Max  H.  DaUaon.  ^Mr.  John 
M.  Hooker,  Ki'i'hiteet 

.Vlli-oi'ii  (accepted)  £300  q 0 

T . ‘''*'“wlious  to  National  scdiools,  Dunton-green.  Mr, 
John  M.  Hooker,  architect 

Vi 'CSf'O  0 0 

196  0 0 


Brown,  architect '-inrke.  Mr.  Edward 
Shurmur... 

Jackson  A Todd  

Hawkings  .... 

Marr  (av«.iepted)  y!!.’.’!!!.'"'.',’."]’.""" 

p.dao. 

Bogers  (accepted) 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  liave 

addressed  to  the  office 

, 46,  Catborino-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 

) FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
I are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
I cover  the  postage. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Bath.  Stone.  ** 

Facilitios  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled,, 
having  upwards  of 

ISoU.UOO  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  nJl  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  A/  SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Doolting  Freestone  and  Ham  Kill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and. 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  • sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
Cbai-lotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Freestone,  O*  best  quality,  suppiio* 
from  their  own  Quaxriea 

HAM  HILL  STClNE, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 

/r^  1 T \ mersnuth,  London,  W. 

(Errouna  or  Lump),  [Adtt, 

Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lara,  and 
White  A.sphaltes. 

M . S T 0 D A R T & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarcbcs.warebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses.  , 

B.  J.  HUDSON  A SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London,  [Advt.  . 

J.  L.  BACON  & COT^ 

ifANUFACTUKEBS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

EOR  WAHMIN'G  AND  VENTILATIKG 
Pi’ivate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE 
I llustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 

CHAEGES  F(  )R  ADTEPJISEMENTSr 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Hum  (about  flfty  wor.tsi  or  under 4a.  6.1, 

Each  adJltioua]  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  M. 

Terms  for  Seriea  of  Trado  Advertisenieiita.  alao  lor  Special  AJver- 
laeiiieiita  on  front  |cigr.  Coiniirtitiaus,  Coiitracla.  Salea  by  Aucticu, 
may  be  obtained  011  ai.rlicfttion  to  the  Publiaher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2b  (id. 

B(u.-h  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

mtiit  not  be  aoiit.  but  all  small  aunia  ahould  by 
reroute  by  CaBh  lu  Eettistered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order.  iMivahlv 
at  the  Poat-ofllce,  Coveut-tpudeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addreased  to  No.  4d,  Catherine  alreet,  W.C. 
AdvertiaeraeuG  f.ir  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.in.  on  THURSDAY. 

5»i»>'0t  be.reaponsible  lor  DRAWINOS.  TKSTI- 
imMAlri,  ic.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertiseuiont*.  and  1 
strongly  recommends  that  ot  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahould  lie 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION, 


"THE  BUILDER”  U supplied  lUBBcT  from  the  Office  to  residents  . 
m any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19e.  per  annum.  1 
Pkefajo.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEft.  1 
Publisher,  46.  CBtherlne-street,  W C. 


VoL.  XLIV.  No.  209P. 


SaI'DHPAT, 


1SS3. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Church  at  Oraatf-Reinet,  South  Africa.— Mr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  Architect 

The  Chapter. house  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  of  Lincoln 

Monument  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  Place  Maleshorbes,  Paris.— M.  Gus  tave  Dorc,  Sculptor .. 

Mural  Monuments  in  Breda  Cathedral 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Boyswator. — Mr.  John  Johnson,  Architect 


lalingtou  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

I*riiu05Val  British  Architecture  
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Egijvtian  Art. 


HE  history  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  its  rise  and 
progress,  lias  been 
sooften treated  inita 
breadth  and  length, 
and  its  various  de- 
tails, that  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  on  the 
subject  is  the  array 
of  new  facts  aud 
examples  discovered 
by  tlie  excavations 
of  llariette  Pacha. 
The  text  which  accompanies  the  plates  of  II. 
Prisse  had  already  pointed  out  the  chief  new 
details  in  the  older  monuments  of  Gizeh.  Of 
the  two  most  ancient  nations  of  the  ■world, 
■whose  arts  have  been  handed  down  from  their 
earliest  period, — Babylonia  aud  Egypt, — the 
valley  of  the  Nile  has  preserved  the  grandest 
and  most  important  remains,  those  of  Baby- 
lonia being  of  smaller  size,  inferior  in  art  and 
execution,  and  of  a lower  scale  of  art,  and 
almost  destitute  of  beauty.  It  is  as  yet  an 
unsolved  problem  if  the  arts  commenced  in 
Babylonia  or  Egypt,  but  the  palm  of  merit 
must  be  couceded  to  Egypt.  Thei’e  alone 
■was  the  feeling  of  art  predominant  even  in 
tho  very  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  while 
those  of  Babylon  at  the  earliest  period  had 
assumed  a form  as  conventional  as  Chinese 
characters. 

The  introduction  of  M.  Perrot*  gives  an 
account  of  tho  principal  works  on  the  history  of 
art,  especially  ■with  relation  to  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  art  in  Greece,  but  an  introduction 
which  would  have  pointed  out  the  stages  of  de- 
velopment and  transition  from  the  arts  of  the 
Oriental  nations  to  those  of  the  West  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  moi’O  instructive  and  im- 
portant. Tho  history  of  Greek  art  has  been  so 
often  written,  and  by  tlio  ablest  of  Classical 
scholars  and  art-critics,  that  there  is  hardly 
anything  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  But 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  upon  the  transi- 
tion of  the  arts  from  Egypt  to  Babyloni<a, 
Phcenicia,  and  Greece.  There  is  a golden 
thread  which  binds  together  the  arts  of  tho 
Oriental  nations,  and  its  strands  passed  into  the 
tangled  skein  of  Western  art.  The  monuments 
discovered  in  comparatively  recent  times  in 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Phcenicia,  Syria,  and 
Cyprus  throw  quite  a new  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  especially  the  blending  and  fusion 
that  took  place  between  the  arts  of  the  Semitic 


* Perrot  & Chipiez,  History  of  Art  i 
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people,  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  types, 
modified  in  their  chai'acter  into  Babylonian  and 
Phcenician  art;  then  their  transmission  into 
Cypriote  and  early  Greek  art,  by  which  the 
most  mstbetic  forms  were  accepted,  but  the 
monstrous  and  disagreeable  rejected.  Tho 
reflex  action  of  Babylonian  and  Phamician  art 
into  Egypt  is  not  less  phenomenal,  the  earlier 
types  assuming  the  winged  development  which 
glides  into  the  later  Egyptian  art,  and  thence 
into  the  Greek  and  Etruscan,  after  becoming 
prominent  in  Phoenician  and  Persian  types  and 
Asiatic  Greek  currency. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Egyjjtian  art 
is,  of  course,  preceded  by  a glance  at  the  physical 
nature  of  tho  country  and  the  ethnographical 
peculiarities  of  the  race,  for  the  average  type 
must  have  influenced  the  eye  of  the  sculptor  in 
his  ideal  of  beauty.  The  type,  indeed,  is 
neither  entirely  Nigritic,  Semitic,  nor  Cau- 
casian, but  a race  formed  by  the  blending  of 
different  nationalities  j for,  even  at  the  remotest 
period  of  its  history,  Egypt  was  surrounded  by 
populated  countries  on  the  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  the  earliest  sculpture  shows  in  the 
limbs  and  features  proper  lines  of  form  not 
observable  in  subsequent  efforts  of  art, — massive 
limbs,  broad  chests,  thick  and  largo  noses  and 
lips,  that  are  not  entirely  Nigritic,  h\it  yet  show 
tho  inilucnco  of  the  blood  of  the  black  races, 
which  even  now  abounds  in  tho  country.  The 
intellectual  development  of  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
however,  as  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Negro  as 
the  Negro  transcends  the  anthropoid  ape,  whicli 
exists  on  the  same  continent. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Egypt  lie  to  the  north  of  Thebes 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which  would  not 
havo  been  the  case  had  the  arts  started  from 
an  Ethiopian  people  stealthily  advancing  north- 
wards in  the  valley  of  tho  Nile  to  the  sea. 
When  at  a later  period  Egyptian  civilisation 
advanced  nearer  to  equatorial  Africa,  the  monu- 
ments present  a totally  different  type,  and  far 
inferior  in  all  respects  from  tho  oldest  Egyptian, 
presenting  neither  the  same  artistic  bearing  nor 
scientific  knowledge,  and  nowhere  in  the  same 
regions  are  found  traces  of  a primaeval  civilisa- 
tion, for  the  black  races  seem  to  have  been 
incapable  of  high  conceptions  in  art  or  that 
masterly  treatment  of  hardest  materials  which 
pro-ominently  distinguishes  Egyptian  art.  The 
epochs  of  the  history  of  Egypt  are  the  supre- 
macy of  Memphis,  the  conquests  of  Western , 
Arabia  and  Nubia,  which  declined  till  the  rise  of 
the  Theban  dynasties,  when  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  conquered  Syria,  Central 
Asia,  Ethiopia,  andpenetrated  to  the  eastern  coast 
Africa,  and  enriched  Egypt  with  its  astounding 
architecture.  Tho  fall  of  those  dynasties,  decay 
of  art,  and  continued  struggle  with  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  passing  into  the  overthrow  of  the 
foreigner  aud  restoration  of  a native  lino,  with 
the  restoration  of  tho  arts,  with  a more  florid 
development  and  minuter  detail, — the  fall  of 


Egypt  into  the  bands  of  Persia,  which  had  no 
influence  on  tho  art,  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  tho  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  by 
Alexander  tho  Great,  and  the  influence  of  Gi*oek 
art  on  the  national  monuments  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  third  century  A.D.,  when 
the  last  traces  of  Egyptian  art,  as  distinct  from 
the  contemporaneous  arts  of  Greece  aud  Home, 
had  disappeared. 

The  history  of  the  nation  has  chiefly  been 
preserved  by  the  works  of  art ; for  the  temples 
record  by  their  bas-reliefs  and  ofiicial  inscrip- 
tions tho  successful  results  of  Egyptian  polity 
while  tho  tombs  teach  by  their  paintings 
and  inscriptions  the  social  conditions  o 
the  nation  and  tho  organisation  of  the 
country,  all  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  sepulchres,  which  nowhere  else 
show  so  much  of  the  contemporaneous  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

But  religion  exercised  a still  more  decided  iu- 
fluencB  on  the  arts,  for  at  all  periods  the  religion 
was  idolatrous,  figures  of  the  gods  appearing 
in  different  localities  from  the  eaidicst  period, - 
more  sparing  at  first,  but  completely  developed 
from  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  to  the  extinc- 
tion. Tho  distinguishing  type  of  Egypt  was 
the  admixture  of  human  and  animal  forms, 
fatal,  indeed,  to  tho  development  of  the  perfect 
beauty  of  Greek  sculpture.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  purely  human  typo  was  the 
oldest,  like  the  fetichism  of  Africa,  which  re- 
garded animals  as  deities  or  endowed  with  divine 
souls.  At  the  very  latest  period  tho  union  oC 
various  animal  types  with  the  human  form  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  pantheistic  idea  of 
divinity.  The  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  varied  at  different  periods,  both  in 
tho  conception  of  tho  type  and  the  working  of 
the  details,  and  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  tho  art  remained  stationary ; 
it  changed  with  the  con'esponding  physical, 
political,  and  religious  developments  of  the 
nation,  but  was  slow  as  these  were  tardy  iu 
making  changes. 

The  first  point  of  Egyi^tian  architecture  is  its 
pyramidal  type,  all  buildings  partaking  more  or 
leas  of  the  section  of  a pyi-amid,  as  evinced 
by  their  sloping  walls,  giving,  of  course,  great 
area  for  the  base  in  proportion  to  the  height, 
and  the  ground-plans  are  square  or  rect- 
angular. The  Egyptian  ruling  idea  was  tho 
union  of  the  triangle  and  the  rectangle,  and  the 
curve  only  appeared  at  a later  period  in  the 
column.  The  roofs  were  flat,  as  there  was  no 
necessity  for  providing  against  rain.  Even  the 
oldest  was  only  a high  pyramid,  and  although 
truncated  after  it  had  attained  the  height  of 
ten  times  the  broadest  side,  the  top  terminated 
in  a pyramidion  or  small  pyramid-  The  oldest 
was  the  next  columnar  development  after  the 
squared  column  and  pilasters  seen  in  tho  earliest 
tombs,  or  tho  so-called  mastabas. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  architecture  was  the  intro- 
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(luction  of  different  material,  but  at  the  oldest 
period  the  slab  and  the  brick  were  rectangnlar  ; 
the  brick  being  probably,  especially  the  sun- 
dried,  the  first  used  material  in  Egpyt,  for  the 
baked  rectangular  brick  was  unknown  till  the 
Roman  period.  The  oldest  burned  bricks  in 
Egypt  are  the  conical  stamped  ones  found  in 
the  Western  valley,  and  not  earlier  than  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  Nest  to  the  brick  came  the 
use  of  the  square  blocks  of  limestone  from  the 
itokattam  range,  of  which  the  earliest  pyramids 
wore  constructed,  and  then  the  blocks  of  red 
granite  from  Syene  used  as  revetments  to  the 
Pyramids.  Alabaster,  the  plain  and  not  zoned, 
was  employed  for  linings  and  facings  at  the 
time  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

The  use  of  brick  was  as  ancient  as  stone  in 
Egypt,  two  kinds  having  been  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  Pyi-amids,  and  some  of  the  Pyramids 
themselves  being  made  of  them.  Bricks,  how- 
ever, were  principally  used  for  houses,  walls, 
and  fortresses,  and  not  for  temples.  Owing  to 
the  pressure  some  of  the  brick  construction 
became  like  adobe.  The  use  of  the  vault  was 
partly  knowm  at  the  eai'Uest  age,  some  of  the 
mastabas,  or  oldest  tombs,  having  indications 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  arch  in  the  ceilings, 
but  the  arch  was  often  cut  through  horizontal 
layers  and  not  the  true  arch,  which  did  not 
come  into  use  till  a later  period,  and  then  chiefly 
in  substructures.  The  arch  did  not  enter  into 
Egyptian  architecture,  but  the  dome,  or  egg- 
shaped  roof,  was  much  used  for  granaries,  and 
made  of  clay  or  adobe.  Without  doubt  many  of 
the  private  houses  were  made  of  wood,  especially 
the  upper  chambers.  As  regards  constructions, 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  absolute  want  of 
sanitary  arrangements  ; sewors  wore  not  used, 
and  foocal  matters  deposited  in  the  soil,  which 
-added  to  the  fecundity  of  the  soil,  but  not  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  architecture  was 
the  use  of  polychrome  decoration,  according  to 
M.  Porrot,  to  make  it  visible  against  the  too 
brilliant  sky,  and  all  materials  were  painted, 
none  valued  for  their  own  colour.  To  the 
modem  eye,  so  much  colour  does  not  produce 
ao  much  impression,  the  difficulty  of  vanquish- 
ing such  a hard  and  costly  material  inspiring 
more  reverence  than  the  whitewash  and  paint 
bestowed  on  granite  shrines  or  diorito  statues, 
and  from  the  use  of  colouring  wood  an  idea  is 
conveyed  to  the  modern  mind  that  the  paint 
disguised  a comparatively  worthless  material ; 
but  bright  colours  were  plastered  not  only  on 
Egyptian  but  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  so  accustomed  is  the  modern  spectator  to 
the  washed-out  appearance  of  works  of  ancient 
art  that  he  can  scarcely  realise  that  they  were 
•formerly  coloured,  tinted,  and  gilded.  Under 
the  influence  of  colour  they  seem  to  collapse. 

Owing  to  the  belief  of  a future  existence  after 
death  of  the  soul  or  shade,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  proper  provision  for  it,  the  sepulchres 
in  Egypt  were  considered  of  primary  import- 
ance to  preserve  the  body  intact,  ready  for  the 
resurrection,  and  to  be  a suitable  habitation  for 
the  fea  or  manes  till  that  period.  To  provide 
against  the  dostmotion  or  loss  of  the  body  the 
statue  was  always  placed  in  the  oldest  tombs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids,  where  the 
cities  of  the  dead,  consisting  of  subterraneous 
chambers  surmounted  by  massive  rectangular 
chapels,  contain  the  images  of  the  departed  in 
secret  niches  behind  their  walls.  These  chapels 
or  mastabas  are  arranged  in  rows  or  streets 
at  right  angles,  and  amidst  each  great  necropolis 
tower  the  pyramids  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
dynasty,  of  geometric  triangular  shape,  reserved 
for  kings  and  princes  of  the  royal  line.  The 
private  tombs  are  not  so  carefully  constructed 
as  the  pyramids,  some  being  constructed  of  mere 
rubble  faced  with  regular  masonry,  which  holds 
the  material  together.  The  mastabas  exhibit 
only  the  rectangular  forms,  the  stones  which 
constructed  its  doors,  columns,  chamber,  and 
ceiling  all  being  rectangxilar,  so  also  is  the  ear- 
co]'hagu8  deposited  in  the  corner  of  the  rec- 
tangular chamber  beneath  the  hall  or  chapel, 
access  to  which  was  originally  obtained  by  a 
rectangular  shaft  or  wall.  The  walls  of  the 
(ihamber  of  these  mastabas  wore  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  to  which  most  of  the  knowledge 
of  tho  condition  of  society  is  due.  The  sculp- 
tures of  the  best  tombs  are  beautifully  executed 
generally  in  cavo-relievo,  but  occasionally  in 
most  delicate  bas-reliefs,  and  often  the  colours 
retain  their  original  brilliancy.  Some  of  the 
very  earliest  tombs  are  inlaid  with  a thick  red 
colour,  in  a kind  of  the  so-called  toreutic  work 
of  the  Greeks,  the  tomb  still  retaining  the 


square  mortise  or  plug-holes  by  which  the 
portions  of  red  colour  were  attached  to  the 
surface. 

The  author  discusses,  at  considerable  length, 
the  mode  of  constnictions  of  the  pyramids,  and 
repudiates  the  idea  that  they  were  built  round 
a pyramidal  core,  although  admitting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  step-shaped  pyramid  at 
Sakkarah  shows,  by  its  chamber  and  passages 
cut  in  the  rock  beneath,  ami  by  its  avoiding 
all  the  difficulties  of  cutting  through  the  brick- 
work, that  the  principle  of  parallel  layers  had 
been  adopted  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  pyramid. 
With  regard  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  con- 
struction shows  that  the  central  chamber  was 
made,  and  formed  part  of  the  original  design, 
and  that  the  sarcophagus  was  placed  in  the 
chamber  and  that  roofed  in,  while  the  galleries 
and  passages  leading  to  it  were  in  the  course  of 
construction,  for  the  sarcojihagus  could  not 
have  been  afterwards  introduced.  The  author 
thinks  that  the  size  of  each  pyramid  must  have 
been  planned  before  its  construction,  and  that 
the  original  design  was  cai-ried  out,  and  that 
there  are  no  internal  signs  of  changes  of  struc- 
ture from  after-thoughts.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  to  do  more  thau  divine  the  original 
idea,  for  not  a papyrus,  plan,  scrawl,  or  working 
drawing  has  survived  the  wreck  of  ages ; and 
none  of  the  tools,  except,  perhaps,  an  iron 
scraper  and  a copper  nondescript  object,  found 
in  tho  air- passages  of  the  chamber  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  have  remained  out  of  the  thousands 
which  must  have  been  constantly  in  tho  hands 
of  the  labourers  and  masons.  Each  pyramid 
was  a separate  work,  and  differs  in  size,  external 
shape,  and  internal  construction  from  its  com- 
panions, each  architect  vying  to  excel  his  pre- 
decessors, or  striving  to  produce  a novel  mode 
of  construction.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  pyramid  edifices  is  the  Mastabat-el- 
Faraun,  which  resembles  a truncated  pyramid 
without  an  apex,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  have  been  surmounted  at  the  top  by 
a single  obelisk,  to  which  it  served  as  a large 
base.  At  all  events,  one  pyramid  of  this 
design  appears  under  the  Old  Empire.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  from  the  monuments 
themselves  that  any  of  the  pyramids  were  sur- 
mounted by  statues.  Not  less  wonderful  than 
the  external  construction  and  the  wonderful 
facing  of  the  outside  is  the  ingenious  mode  by 
which  the  entrance  of  the  shaft  or  gallery  which 
led  to  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  closed  by  a 
portcullis,  and  the  pressure  of  the  roof  removed 
by  the  chambers  of  construction.  But  no 
serdab  or  niches  for  statues  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  of  tho  pyramids,  although 
some  souprons  of  the  secret  recesses  are  cou- 
jectored  tn  be  present  in  the  ncwly-discovered 
pyramids  of  Sakkarah  j and  the  pyramids  had 
either  a chapel  erected  on  their  northern  sides 
to  answer  to  tho  mortuary  chapel  of  the 
mastabas,  or  were  else  surmounted  by  a peri- 
bolus  of  unbaked  brick.  The  bricks  of  the  Old 
Empire  aro  bonded  with  fragments  of  red 
pottery,  while  those  of  the  period  of  Rameses  II. 
are  made  with  straw,  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptural  narrative.  Under  tho  Romans  a 
reversion  took  place  to  tho  use  of  fractured 
vessels,  and  at  the  Christian  period  fragments 
of  vases  with  Coptic  hymns,  letters,  and  prayers, 
aid  to  keep  the  sun-dried  alluvial  in  the  con- 
ventional form  of  a brick. 

The  tombs  of  the  sixth  dynasty  at  Abydos 
resemble  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties, 
but  under  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thii-teenth 
dynasties  these  tombs,  made  of  sun-dried  clay, 
still  retain  the  pyramidal  form,  being  in  shape 
of  a pyramid  placed  on  a square  base.  The 
pyramids  are  hollow,  and  formed  inside  into  a 
clumsy  cupola,  with  rudely-built  offsets  ; the 
base  has  the  chamber  in  its  foundations,  which 
shelters  the  masonry,  and  the  tomb  is  vaulted, 
and  the  pyramid  also  has  an  arched  door  ; and 
some  of  these  tombs  have  a large  portico  or 
rectangular  porch,  also  entered  by  an  arched 
door;  and  the  funeral  masses  and  prayers  were 
performed  there.  The  other  tombs  of  this 
period  are  those  cut  in  the  rocks  at  Beni-Hassan, 
with  their  rectangular  chambers,  cylindrical 
proto-Doric  columns.  The  tombs  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  at  the  Drah-Aboiil- 
are  hemispherical,  partly  built,  partly 
hollowed  out  of  the  rocks,  with  obelisks  before 
the  fac^ade.  The  tablets  or  tomb-stones  in  all 
these  sepulchres  are  placed  inside.  These  tombs 
still  remain,  notwithstanding  their  exposure  to 
depredation ; but  after  the  country  had  been 
overrun  by  foreign  conquerors,  a new  system 
was  introduced.  The  tombs  are  no  longer  above 
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ground,  but  are  hollowed  entirely  into  the  hills, 
with  long  rectangular  passages,  throwing  out 
a series  of  rectangular  rooms  or  halls,  supported 
by  pilasters  or  rectangular  pillars  rising  to  the 
roofs,  with  one  great  chamber  for  the  sarco- 
phagus, and  others  for  the  sepulchral  jars, 
figures,  furniture,  and  other  objects.  So  far  do 
these  mining  shafts  or  syringes,  as  the  Greeks 
call  them,  pierce  into  the  hill,  that  the  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  is  416  ft.  long,  and  that  of  Siptah, 
another  monarch,  370  ft.  long.  Tho  galleries 
incline  from  the  rectangular  entrance,  and  the 
doorway  carefully  concealed  by  heaps  of  rubbish, 
and  are  only  accidental!}’  discovered.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  tho  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasty  are  of  this  nature;  tho  walls 
and  chambers  are  covered  with  elaborate  sculp- 
ture, in  relief  or  intaglio,  coloured  in  the  dark 
by  masons  and  decorators,  who  worked  by  torch 
or  lamp  light.  The  mummies  were  there 
' deposited,  covered  with  sepulchral  jewelry,  which 
incited  tho  cupidity  of  the  resurrectionists  to 
[ pierce  the  sepulchres  and  spoil  them  as  early  as 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  il.  Perrofc  has  stated 
that  no  figures  of  deceased  monarchs  have  been 
found  in  the  sepulchres ; but  he  is  in  error. 
Three  wooden  figures  of  heroic  and  colossal  size 
having  been  extracted  by  Belzomi  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Bebar  el  Jlolonts,  and  more  placed 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  sepulchral 
figures,  jars,  dummy  vases,  and  other  objects 
from  these  tombs  exist  in  all  European  museums. 
The  fact  is  that  they  have  been  so  often  stripped 
that  nothing  remains  to  remove  worth  having  ; 
the  mouldering  bones  of  the  monarchs  being 
too  uninteresting  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
casual  visitor.  There  is  a plan  on  papyrus  still 
remaining  of  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV. ; but  it 
does  not  correspond  accurately  with  it,  and  was, 
perhaps,  drawn  up  before  tho  tomb  itself  was 
hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  private  tombs  at  Thebes  range  over  a 
long  period,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  and  even  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  exhibit  great  variety  of  structure,  but  tho 
leading  points  were  tho  wall  or  shaft  leading  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  mortuary  chapol,  as  in  the  masfcaba, 
was  erected  above  rectangular,  with  sloping 
walls,  higher  in  proportion  than  at  Abydos,  but 
surmounted  by  a solid  pyramid  rising  from  the 
gorge  or  cornice.  It  was,  in  fact,  like  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ma\isoleura,  the  Carian  queen  having 
only  erected  a tomb  imitated  from  an  Egj'ptian 
sepulchre.  These  tombs  were  richly  adorned 
with  painted  sculptures,  and  contained  statues 
and  sepulchral  figures,  besides  the  furniture  or 
models  of  that  in  daily  use  deposited  in  the 
tombs.  The  subjects  of  the  Theban  tombs  were 
not  less  interesting  than  those  of  Memphis,  but 
the  royal  tombs  exhibit  a new  phase  of  tbo 
Egyptian  religious  hell  with  its  terrors  and  its 
demons,  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the  march  of  troops, 
the  spoils  of  war,  the  prisoners  of  Asia  and 
Nubia,  figure  in  tho  tombs  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties.  At  Sais,  in  the 
Delta,  o%ving  to  the  alluvial  soil,  the  tombs  could 
not  be  carved  in  tho  living  roeks,  and  were 
edifices  reared  above  the  ground,  and  they  and 
their  tenants  have  disappeared,  a few  sepulchral 
objects  connected  with  them  only  remaining  in 
the  museums  of  Europe  to  attest  their  former 
existence.  The  Serapeium  or  necropolis  of  the 
bull  Apis  at  Sakkarah  consists  of  immense 
galleries  with  sepulchral  chambers  containing 
the  sarcophagus  and  mummied  portion  of  the 
bull  walled  in  the  outer  wall  covered  with  votive 
tablets.  The  sepulchral  chambers  of  a few  of 
the  bulls  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  only  aro  surmounted  with  mortuary 
chapels  like  those  at  Thebes. 

The  Egyptian  temple  dates  from  the  fourth, 
dynasty,  up  to  which  period  there  were  no 
temples  but  only  pyramids,  which  were  tombs. 
The  temples  near  the  pyramids  resemble  in  a 
great  degree  the  mastabas,  and  are  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone  with  square  columns  all 
unadorned  with  paintings  or  figures,  and  no 
statue  of  any  god  exists  of  the  period.  Mention 
, of  foundations  of  temples  made  in  the  time  of 
the  fourth  and  sixth  dynasties  is,  however, 
found  on  edifices  much  more  recent.  Underthe 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dynasties  vestiges  of  shrines 
from  which  the  later  temples  took  their  develop- 
ment are  discovered  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere. 
These  gigantic  edifices  were  all  surrounded  by 
periboloi  or  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks,  30  ft. 
high,  and  40  ft.  thick,  but  the  walls  of  tho 
periboloi  of  the  earlier  temples  have  crushed  or 
collapsed  by  time.  Besides  the  periboloi,  a 
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long  avenue  of  sphinxes  or  lions  led  up  to  the 
door  or  gate  in  which  were  erected  poles  with 
streams,  and  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  were 
colossal  statues  and  obelisks,  one  before  each 
jamb.  These  last  were  supposed  to  avert  the 
effects  of  storms,  the  Egyptians  having  probably 
discovered  that  tall  pointed  columns  like  the 
obelisks  attracted  or  diverted  the  electric  fluid. 
After  the  propylon  came  the  peristyle  hall, 
then  the  halls  of  columns,  followed  by  different 
chambers,  and  finally  the  shrine.  The  temples, 
however,  differed  in  their  ground- plans ; in 
some,  the  subsequent  additions  being  made  on 
the  long  axis  from  the  shrine  j in  others  at 
oblique  angles,  and  at  Abydos  on  a lino  en 
^otence.  The  speoi  or  rock  temples  are  more 
common  in  Nubia  at  the  time  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  but  after  cutting  down  the  rock,  the 
excavation  consists  of  chambers  with  colossal 
caryatid  figures.  It  is  only  at  the  Deir-el- 
Bahari  that  a large  courtyard  with  terraced 
coiuts  lead  up  to  the  speos.  Nor  loss  remark- 
able are  tho  temples  constructed  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  Homans,  some  of  which  have 
crypts  for  holding  the  apparatus  and  treasures 
•of  the  temples.  Inside  and  outside  were  deco- 
rated with  coloured  sculptures  in  intaglio  or 
relief,  and  the  woi'k  on  the  column  no  doubt 
suggested  to  the  (ireeks  tho  sculptured  columns 
of  Ephesus  and  the  triumphal  columns  of  the 
Homan  Empire,  aj  the  jiropylons,  themselves 
triumphal  gateways,  had  preceded  by  centuries 
the  triumphal  arches  of  Home. 

We  will  find  another  opportunity  for  the 
remainder  of  our  observations. 


ISLINGTON  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  or  WORKS. 

“ Old  IselJon,  though  scarce  in  modem  song 

Named  but  in  scorn,  may  boast  of  honour’d  days  ; 
For  many  a darling  child  of  Science  there 
Hath  trirniii'dhis  lamp  and  won  bis  laurel  crown.” 

At  their  meeting  on  tho  2l8t  March  last, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  resolved,  in 
view  of  the  excessive  cost  and  other  difficulties 
involved,  to  relinquish  at  present  so  much  of 
their  scheme  as  relates  to  the  new  street 
through  St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell,  from  Holborn 
Town-hall  to  St.  John-street-road.*  But,  besides 
providing  for  certain  structural  improvements 
in  many  other  parts  of  London,  the  Board’s 
Bill  comprises  a project  to  widen  Upper-street, 
Islington,  in  which  quarter  they  arc  already 
employed  in  establishing  some  blocks  of  indus- 
trial dwellings  on  the  cleared  sites  of  Elder- walk, 
Paradise-row,  and  Angler's-gardens,  so  long  tho 
habitat  of  the  working  watchmakers  of  Clerken- 
well.  The  widening  of  Upper-street,  partly  on 
one  side  and  partly  on  the  otherj  will  extend  for 
nearly  half  a mile  from  the  Green  to  Barnsbury- 
afcreet;  the  clearance  at  Angler’s-gardens  covers 
more  than  ten  acres  of  ground. 

The  word  Islington  affords  a puzzle  in  onoma- 
tology. Skinner  derives  it  from  gisel  (a  hostage) 
and  tun  (town),  but  the  parish  has  never  been 
called  either  Giseltou  or  Gisleton,  and  his  theory 
s otherwise  untenable.  Some  recognise  in 
Islington  the  patronymic  ing  of  its  namesakes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  and  Lynn, 
in  the  Islinghem  of  Artois,  in  the  many  villages 
of  cognate  style  in  Wurtemburg.  Others,  and 
they,  wo  think,  with  the  better  reason,  identify 
in  the  Isendone  of  Domesday  Book  the  hill  of 
iron  springs.f  Variously  written  as  Isendon, 
Iseldon,  Yseldon,  and  Eyseldon,  the  name 
assumed  its  now  shape  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
preface  our  necessarily  brief  notice  of  its 
historical  and  personal  associations  with  one  or 
two  particulars  concerning  the  parish  topo- 
graphy, premising  that  the  existing  names  of 
sites  and  jjlaces  are  indicated  within  brackets. 

Traversed  along  its  centre  by  the  via  militaris 
or  Ermin-street  (Upper-street  and  Holloway- 
road)  from  Cripplegate  to  Lincoln,  by  the  New 
River  in  the  east  and  the  river  of  Wells  (of 
Fleet)  in  the  west,  Islington  is  situated  in 
Ossulstone  Hundred,  and  surrounded  by  the 
parishesof  St.  James’s  Clerkenwell,  St.  Pancras, 
Hornsey,  Stoke  Newington,  Hackney,  St. 
Leonard’s  Shoreditch,  and  St.  Luke’s  Old-street. 
It  can  boast  of  more  than  one  Roman  camp  : the 
summer  camp  at  Highbury,  and  that  of  Sue- 
tonius PaulinuB  at  Pentonville  (Penton-strect), 


• Sec  Suilder,  toI.  xliii.  p.  792,  December  lOtb,  1882, 
and  the  previous  number  thereto.  The  houses  facing  the 
Inn,  in  Gray’s  Inn-road,  are  now  being  demolished. 

t The  springe  being  mostly  chalybeate.  Masses  of  iron 
Bulphurct  were  found  some  years  since  when  well-sinking 
in  Back-road  and  Park-street. 


whence  he  encountered  with  terrific  slaughter 
the  “ British  warrior-queen  ” of  the  Iceni  in  the 
valley  below  (Battle  Bridge,  King’s-cross).* 
The  ancient  remains  which  yet  stood  less  than 
sixty  years  ago  in  Somers-town, — a part  of 
whose  site  has  recently  been  laid  bare,  and 
the  rest  is  covered  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Station  and  approaches, — were  confidently  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Stukeley  to  be  a camp  of  Julius 
Cxsar.  In  his  “Itinerary,”  vol.  ii.,  of  1758,  he 
gives  a circumstantial  account  of  the  spot,  and, 
with  more  of  conjecture  than  good  warrant, 
fixes  tho  prcctorium  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fleet  (between  Goldington  and  Cbarrington 
streets  by  Panci*as-road)  over  against  tho  old 
church  of  St.  Pancras-in-the-Fields.  His 
enthusiasm  outruns  his  judgment;  and,  though 
willing  to  believe  iu  his  assignment  of  precise 
positions  to  the  prictorium  of  Mandubrace,  King 
of  London,  to  the  Qiuestor  Antony,  the  Gaulish 
princes,  the  different  portcB  castrorum  and  tho 
like,  we  call  to  mind  Edil  Ochiltree’s  ruthless 
ejaculation  to  Monkbarns  iu  “ The  Antiquary.” 
For,  whilst  not  going  so  far  as  those  who 
would  see  in  the  vallum  and  ditch  standing 
in  Stukeley’s  time  nothing  more  than  the 
survivals  of  the  earth-works  which  the  citi- 
zens threw  up  in  the  period  IC-Ifl-S  for  the 
City  Militia  Committee, t we  incline  to  Lysons’s 
view.  lie  regnrded  them  as  the  site  of  tho 
old  rectory  house  and  messuage  adjoining, 
which,  in  a survey  of  date  1251  preserved  at 
St.  Paul’s,  is  described  as  consisting  of  two 
area;,  one  prope  ecclesiam,  the  other  ad  aguilo- 
neni  eccleaice,  in  this  respect  suggesting  a com- 
parison with  the  former  moated  rectory  at 
Newington  Butts.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  Cmaar 
with  choosing  for  his  camp  low  marshy  ground 
at  the  foot  of  a bill,  and  exposed  to  inunda- 
tion by  the  Fleet  and  its  affluent  here,  the  Brill. 
Tho  latter  stream,  whose  name  points  to  an 
ancient  derivation,  is  marked  in  Dr.  Stukeley’s 
plan  (which,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  was  posthu- 
mously published)  along  the  south  of  the  camp, 
a few  yards  northwards  of  the  then  just  com- 
pleted New-  (Euston)  road.  In  the  Reed- 
Moat-field,  near  the  workhouse  (western  end  of 
Barnsbury-street),  there  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  a trench  about  a mound  said  to 
bo  of  Roman  origin,  and  certainly  corresponding 
with  the  account  of  Polybius.  Passing,  how- 
ever, to  a later  and  more  assured  period,  a very 
valuable  plan  preserved  by  the  vestry  shows 
the  parish  in  the  year  1735.  In  this, — a detailed 
description  exceeds  ourlimits, — the  New  (Pentou- 
ville)  and  City  roads  are  not  defined.  The 
latter,  indeed,  was  not  made  until  17G1  by 
Dingley,  in  continuation  eastwards  of  the  road 
from  Paddington  to  Islington  which  had  been 
opened  five  years  before  under  an  Act  of  the 
29tb  George  II.  Dingley’sroad  was  cut  through 
the  fields  to  Peerless  Pool  (north  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital),  and  thence,  bending  southwards 
to  Dog  House  Bar  (corner  of  Old-street), 
where  the  Corporation  kept  their  packs  of  fox- 
hounds and  harriers, J to  the  Artillery  Ground; 
whence  it  was  extended  into  Moorgate-street. 
But  the  map  shows  Madan  or  Maiden-lane, 
called  by  Norden  Longwich-lane  (York-road 
running  northwards  from  King’s-cross)  ; Hag- 
bush-lane,  the  course  of  which  ancient  tortuous 
bridle-path  cannot  bo  accurately  laid  down,  but 
may  bo  taken  as  mainly  identical  with  the 
present  Hornsey-road  and  in  part  Caledonian- 
road;  Hopping-lane  (St.  Paul’s-road,  High- 
bury) ; Copenhagen  (New  Cattle  Market)  ; 
White  Conduit  (at  tho  corner  of  Denmark- 
streot  and  Barnsbury-road,  Peutonvnie),  Back- 
road  (Liverpool -road),  Hedge-row  (High-street), 
Lower-street  (Essex-road) ; with  the  Rosemary 
Branch,  Pied  Bull,  Ring  Cross,  Jack  Straw’s 
Castle  (Highbury  Barn),  and  the  like.  The 
approaches  northwards  to  the  Angel  are  barely 
denoted,  and  were  long  notorious  for  their  bad- 
ness and  danger.  Angler’s-gardens  and  Elder- 
walk,  by  the  New  River,  lie  between  Lower- 
street  and  Frog-lane  (Popham-terrace),  having 
Provence  Field  to  the  south.  Tho  road  from 
Lower-street  to  Ball’s  Pond  was  opened  in  the 
year  1800.  The  parish  bounds  are  ten  miles 
and  a half  in  circuit,  and  inclose  upwards  of 
3,032  acres. 

From  a remote  period  Islington  was  a highly 
popular  resort  of  the  citizens  in  their^leisure. 
Fitzatephen,  writing  in  King  Henry  II.’s  reign, 

* Sketches  of  the  Prietorium  and  old  well  in  the  fosse, 
as  they  then  appeared,  are  in  Hone's  "Every  Day  Book, 

V " Memorable  Occurrences,”  2-1—31  October,  1812 ; and 

" Perfect  Diurnal,” 

t The  huntsman  had  a house  where  the  Angel  now  stands, 
in  St.  James’s  (Clerkenwell)  Pariah. 


chronicles  how  the  city  youth  would  sally  forth 
with  their  teachers  into  its  fields  to  play  at  ball, 
tho  elder  and  more  worthy  citizens  accompany- 
ing them  on  horseback  to  see  the  sport,  and 
tliemsclves  to  contend  iu  military  exercises. 
Stow  speaks  of  tho  challenges  the  citizens 
would  send  to  all  in  the  suburbs  “ to  wrestle, 
shoot  the  standard,  broad  arrow,  and  flight  for 
games  at  Clerkenwell  and  Finsbury  Fields.”  The 
gardens  and  retreats  without  Moorgate  had 
been  cleared  away  in  1498  for  a shooting  field. 
Numerous  statutes  and  ordinances  from 
Edward  III.  downwards  provide  for  compulsory 
practice  with  the  short  aud  long  bows  in  the 
open  spaces  stretching  beyond  tho  walls,  now 
covered  by  Islington,  Finsbury,  Hoxton,  and 
Shoreditch.*  In  gratitude  for  her  escape  from 
a random  bolt  which  })ierced  the  crown  of  her 
hat  (temp.  Queen  Mary),  Dame  Alice  Owen 
founded  her  charity  iu  Clerkenwell.  Mean- 
while tho  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  the  Marquess  of 
Islington,  the  Earl  of  Pancridge,  and  others, 
archers  of  renown,  had  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  one  sovereign  and  tho  degradation  of  another. 
A fugitive  from  Hexham,  but  captured  at 
Cletherwood,  King  Henry  VI.  was  brought  to 
the  capital  tied  to  his'stirrup-leathers,  and,  met 
bore  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  deprived  of 
his  gilded  spurs.f  In  Stow’s  “ Annals  ” we  read 
that  King  Heury  VII.,  fi-esh  from  his  defeat  of 
Lambert  Simnel  and  bis  adlierents,  was 
welcomed  at  Islington  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  Nor  does  it  lack  more  painful 
memories.  We  need  but  turn,  for  instance,  to 
Fox's  “ Martyrs  ” to  find  how  John  Rough, — the 
Blackfriars  preacher  at  Stirling  who  persuaded 
Knox  to  enter  the  ministry, — was  apjireheuded 
with  Simpson  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  by  Bonner 
(third  Sunday  in  Advent,  1557),  whence  they 
wore  carried  to  West  Sniithfield  to  burn  for 
heresy.  Powell,  a schoolmaster  here,  suffered 
for  complicity  in  a plot  to  assassinate  Oliver 
Cromwell  (Heath’s  “Chronicle,"  1G76)  ; Colonel 
Okey,  taken  in  his  hiding-place  at  Barber’s 
Barn,  Hackney,  to  die  a regicide’s  death,  began 
life  as  a labourer  in  a brew-house  on  Islington- 
green. 

Though  archery  as  a diversion  continued  in 
esteem  until  the  days  of  King  James  I.,  with 
the  introduction  of  firearms  began  the  levelling 
of  the  butts  and  boundaries,  the  hedges  and 
ditehoe,  about  Isliogtuu.  King  lienry  VIII, 
had  not  long  ascended  the  throne  when  fair 
summer  - houses,  with  gardens,  sprang  up 
around,  and  here  and  there  the  houses  of 
entertainment  which  earned  for  it  henceforward 
the  cognomen  “ Merry  Islington.”  In  his 
daughter’s  reign  its  farms  and  dairies  had  be- 
come famous  for  their  produce, — the  lac  cascus 
infans  of  the  Squier  Minstrel  of  Middlesex’s 
address  before  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth.t  Of  the 
favourite  resorts  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  wo  may  instance  the  Rose 
and  Crown,  Saracen’s  Hoad,  George,  Red  Bull, 
and  Blue  Boar  ; these  being  succeeded  in  popu- 
larity by  the  Angler,  in  Anglers’ -gardens,  house 
of  call  for  those  who  fished  in  tho  New  River; 
the  Crown,  and  the  Queen’s  Head, § in  Lower- 
street;  Frog  Hall,  iu  Frog-laue ; Colebrooke 
House;  Spotted  Dog,  near  the  turnpike; 
Copenhagen  House  ; and  the  White  Con- 
duit. At  tho  Saracen’s  Head,  Jordan 
places  his  comedy  (1G41),  “The  Walks  of 
Islington  and  Hogsdon,  with  the  Humours  of 
the  Wood-street  Compter,”  treating  of  tho 
usual  adventures  between  wild  gallants  and 
citizens’  wives.  This  tavern  plays  a conspicuous 
part  iu  the  episodes  Drunken  Baruaby  intro- 
duces into  his  “ Four  Journeys  to  the  North  of 
England,”  and  in  Davenant’a  “ Long  Vacation 
in  London.”  The  “ Merry  Milkmaid  of  Isling- 
ton” is  the  title  of  a rollicking  fai-ce  first  acted 
at  Newmarket||.  The  less  harmless  pastimes 
of  bull-baiting  and  duck-hunting  had  their  fol- 
lowers here.  At  tho  Restoration  one  John  Ball, 
dating  his  tokens  from  “ Tho  Boarded  House, 
neero  Newington  Green,”  kept  tho  Salutation, ^ 

• Tho  "distances”  raof'ed  from  0 to  19  score,  180  to 

380  yards.— Statute  23  Henry  Till.  See  amongst  other 
curious  books  on  archery,  the  “ Ayme  for  Finsbune 
Archers,”  1629,  and  tho  ‘"ATnie  for  the  Archers  of  St. 
George’s  Fields,”  1664.  Two  butts  remained  until  tho  end 
of  lust  century  by  the  Rosemary  Brunch  Tavern. 

t Holinshed’s"  Chronicles,”  vol.  111.  __  . 

j Nichols’s  "Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progresses,  vol.  j. 
fols.  31-33.  , . , 

8 Tho  Queen’s  Head,  pulled  down  in  1820,  was  a perfect 
specimen  of  EUzabethan  domestic  architecture,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Burleigh. 

11  See  also  a tribute  to  "audacious  and  unconscionablo 
Isiington ' Metropolitan  mart  of  cakes,  custards, 

and  stewed  prnans,”  in  " A Morniug  Ramble  ; or  Islington 
Wells  Burlesqt  ” (1684).  _ t v ^ e tr 

X The  New  River,  on  entering  Ishngton  from  Hornsey 
Sluice  House,  was  called  the  Boarded  River,  from  th» 
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wliere  his  dack-pond  gave  its  name  to  the  spot. 
Pepys  -n-rites  of  the  Ducking-pond.  Fields, 
which  he  found  much  “ altered  since  my  father 
used  to  carry  us  to  Islington  to  the  old  man’s  at 
the  King’s  Head  to  eat  cakes  and  ale  ” (March 
27,  1664).  So  again  in  the  opening  scene  of 
“ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  Ben  Jonson 
makes  Master  Stephen,  the  country  gull,  repu- 
diate the  imputation  that,  though  dwelling  at 
Hogsdon,  he  keeps  company  with  none  but  the 
Cockney  “ archers  of  Finsbury,  or  the  citizens 
that  come  a-ducking  to  Islington  ponds  ! ” The 
White  Conduit  had  its  Wheel  Pond,  the  Back- 
road  its  Ducking-pond  Field.  Howes  says  the 
reservoir  at  New  River  Head  was  “ in  former 
times  an  open  idell  pool,  commonly  called  the 
ducking-pond.”  Goldsmith,  in  his  “ Citizen  of 
the  World,”  mentions  a pond,  that  on  the 
Green,  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  Islington  our  recol- 
lection recurs  at  once  to  Goldsmith.  Who 
would  willingly  forget  the  characteristic  story 
of  his  treating  some  ladies  at  the  White  Con- 
duit, and  then  finding  ho  had  not  the  where- 
withal to  pay  the  reckoning  ? And  then  his 
shoemaker’s  holidays, — a cheap  and  innocent 
day’s  pleasure,  consisting  of  breakfast  in  his 
chambers,  dinner  at  Highbury  Barn,  tea  at  the 
White  Conduit,  followed  by  a supper  at  the 
Grecian,  the  Temple  Exchange,  or  the  Globe  in 
Fleet-street,  the  whole  cost  being  less  than  Gs. 
for  each  of  the  party  ? When  at  Canonbury 
Tower  he  would  spend  the  evenings  with  his 
fellow-lodgers  in  the  Crowu,  or  enjoy  the  more 
elevating  company  of  the  Literary  Club,  tuni- 
ing  over  the  while  the  stauzas  of  one  of  the 
most  perfect  poems  in  our  language.  Neither 
Johnsou  nor  Burke  nor  Reynolds,  who  all  felt 
his  loss  so  deeply,  was  with  him  at  the  last ; but 
Dr.  Hawes,  who  lies  in  the  parish  church,  and 
who,  with  Cogan,  established  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  wrote  the  story  of  Ids  last  illness  and 
death.  To  the  home  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Strahan,  vicar,  son  of  his  old  friend  tho  king’s 
printer,  and  who  published  his  “ Prayers 
and  Meditations,”  Dr.  Johnson  would  occa- 
sionally retire  for  change  of  place  and  air.  He 
there  drew  np  the  plan  of  his  will  shortly  before 
his  decease.  The  then  vicarage  stood  over  the 
yard  and  skittle-ground  of  the  Old  Parr’s  Head, 
Cross-street.  Johnsou,  who  always  spoke  or 
wrote  of  Oollmo  with  toncIeriieR.s  (‘‘  Poor 
Collins!  I have  often  been  near  bis  state”), 
called  on  him  one  day  at  Hlington,  and  found 
him  with  no  other  book  than  a Testanient  such 
as  children  carry  to  school.  Cm-ious  to  see 
what  companion  a man  of  letters  had  chosen, 
he  took  it  in  bis  hand.  “ I have  but  one  book,” 
said  Collins,  “ but  that  is  the  best.”  Addison 
frequently  stayed  here.  The  four  initial  letters, 
with  either  one  of  which  ho  signs  his  papers  in 
tho  “ Spectator, ’’are  believed  to  stand  for  Chelsea, 
London,  Islington,  Oftice.  Ho  opens  No.  393  of 
tho  ” Spectator”  with  a fictitious  note  dated  from 
Copenhagen.  Traditions  runs  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived  at  the  Pied  Bull  by  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Green,  but  bis  sojourn 
hero  is  not  referred  to  by''either  Oldys  or 
Shirley,  his  biographer.  Mrs.  Foster,  a grand- 
daughter and  last  descendant  of  Milton,  kept  a 
chandler’s  shop  in  Lower  Holloway,  and  died 
(May  9,  1754)  at.  Islington.  Whiht  she  lived 
here,  ‘‘  Cornua  ” was  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
(April  5,  1750)  for  her  benefit,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  composed  the  pro- 
logue delivered  by  Garrick.  John  Bagford, 
antiquarian  and  print  collector,  whose  topo- 
graphical collection  is  at  the  British  Museum  ; 
Joseph  White,  numismatist  and  uaturalist,  who 
lived  next  door  to  the  Queen’s  Head  ; and  Isaac 
Ritson,  contribute  their  names  to  the  list  of 
Ialington_  worthies.  Leaving  Charles  Lamb’s 
cottage  in  Colebrooke-row  one  night,  Dyer 
walked  into  the  New  River,  which,  “rather 
elderly  by  this  time,  runs,  if  a moderate  walk- 
ing-pace can  be  so  termed,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  house”  (Charles  Lamb  to  B.  Barton). 
In  Camden-place  Criidcn,  author  of  the  Con- 
cordance, was  found  dead  upon  his  knees  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  John  Nichols,  the  cele- 
brated antiquary  and  compiler  of  the  “Anec- 
dotes” lived  in  Highbury-place. 

There  are  some  ^d  houses  in  Cross-street, 

notably  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowler,  bearing 
several  initials  and  emblems  of  Queen  Eliz^^ 
beth’s  time,— in  Upper-street,  and  in  the  courts 


behind ; though  none  out-rival  in  antiquity  or 
interest  Canonbury  Tower.  Ralph  de  Berners, 
from  whom  Bamsbury  takes  its  name,  gave  his 
manor  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s the  Great.  It  is  enumerated  among  their 
possessions  in  a confirmation  grant  of  King 
Henry  III.,  dated  1253.  The  manor  took  its 
style  from  the  canons,  as  did  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos  at  Little  Stanmore  from  the 
same  order.  Prior  Bolton  rebuilt  the  manor- 
house,  in  the  remains  of  which.  Nos.  5-7, 
Canonbury-place,  may  yet  be  found  his  well- 
know'n  rebus  and  some  valuable  “bits”  of 
sixteenth-century  work.  Bolton  is  commonly 
described  as  tho  last  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
but  he  had  for  successor,  Robert  Puller,  abbot 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  who  was  elected  in 
1532,  the  year  of  Bolton’s  death.  Granted  at 
the  Dissolution  to  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  the 
manor  reverted  to  the  Crown  upon  his  attainder 
and  execution,  and  was  charged  with  an  annuity 
of  30h  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  union  with  the 
king  Cromwell  had  pi'omoted.*  Assigned  by 
King  Edward  to  John  Dudley,  Dube  of  Northum- 
berland, it  again  returned  to  tho  Crown,  and 
was  then  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Wentworth.  He  sold  it  in  1570  to  Sir 
John  Spencer, — “Rich  Spcnccr,”  the  'W’ealthy 
citizen  and  clothwoi'ker,  who  kept  his  mayoralty 
at  Crosby-place,  and  lies  beneath  the  monu- 
ment in  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate.  Spencer 
rebuilt  the  tower  from  which  his  only  child, 
Elizabeth  (her  figure  appears  on  tho  monument), 
eloped,  effecting  her  escape,  as  the  story  runs, 
in  a bakers  panyer,  with  William,  second  Lord 
Compton,  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  lord  of  tho  manor.  The  incensed 
father  at  first  disinherited  his  daughter,  but,  by 
a stratagem  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  %vho  asked  him 
to  adopt  the  child  of  ouo  she  knew  who  liad  run 
away  to  bo  married,  became  reconciled  to 
tho  union,  and  the  child  eventually  succeeded 
to  his  mother’s  property.f  Newbeiy,  the  i 
bookseller,  held  the  lease  for  a while.  Here  he 
lodged  his  luckless  son-in-law,  Kit  Smart,  and, 
during  tho  whole  of  1763  and  part  of  1764, 
Goldsmith,  a Mrs.  Fleming  being  their  landlady. 
During  this  interval  the  Literary  Club  was 
founded,  Boswell  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  produced  his  “ History 
of  England,”  composed  “The  Traveller,”  and 
worked  for  Newbery’s  Liliputian  Library, — the 
dear  little  delectable  histories  of  “ Goody  Two 
Shoes,”  “ Giles  Gingerbread,”  “ Bo  Merry  and 
Wise,”  “ Tom  Thumb’s  Folio,”  aud  many  more, 
respleudently  bound  in  the  flowered  and  gilt 
Dutch  paper  of  former  days,  and  inscribed  to 
all  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  good, 
Or  intend  to  be  good,  by  their  old  friend  in  St. 
Paul’s -churchyard.  Goldsmith  occupied  tho 
oak-panelled  room  in  the  first  floor  of  tho  tower, 
and  was  staying  hero  when  Dr.  Johnson  on 
one  memorable  occasion  hurried  from  Streat- 
ham  and  freed  him  from  arrest  by  selling  a tale 
its  author  had  laid  aside,  but  to  which  we  all 
turn  again  and  again,  and  in  which,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  reconciles  ns 
with  human  nature.  Much  of  the  site  of 
Canonbury  -vvas  built  over  at  the  end  of  last 
century  by  John  Dawes,  stockbroker,  whose 
house  at  Highbury  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Alexander  Aubert,  P.R.S.,  who  built  and  fitted 
an  observatory  there  with  the  help  of  John 
Smeatou.  The  old  parish  church  of  date  14S3 
gave  way  to  the  present  building,  designed  by 
Lancelot  Dowbiggiu,  in  1751.  The  brick  tower 
and  stone  steeple  have  a faux  air  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  in  Cheaj)side.  The  living  was  originally 
appropriated  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Leonard, 
Bromley-by-Bow,  by  William,  bishop  of  Loudou, 
tfiiip.  tho  Conqueror.  They  continued  its 
patrons  until  the  Dissolution,  when  four-fifths  of 
the  parish  was  ia  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
Sadler  s Wells,  being  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwcll,  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  article : still,  as  an  example  of 
the  manners  of  the  time  under  review,  wo  may 
state  that,  by  frequently  coming  here  to  take 
the  waters,  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  her 
sisters,  daughters  of  King  George  II.,  brought 
the  New  Tunbridge  Wells  into  fashion. 


at  St.  Dionis  BackcKurcli. — 
The  name  of  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  instead  of  Robinson,  as  stated. 


with  lead,  m woicn  u nowea  lor  _ 

trough  gi^g  its  name  to  a way  (Green  Lane's)  from  N 
mgtoa  to  Stroud  Qreeu,  was  removed  in  1760. 


• W—  ..oa  Vttiricu  across  a iTvmo..-o  ..1.-4  . 

ii.ci  ID  a long  wooden  trough,  lined  V 'm,-*  -rceaera,  iir.  <16. 
which  it  flowed  for  some  distance  The  frJm  , enormous  for  those  days,  if  we  can 
Its  name  to  a way  (Green  Lanes)  from  New-  to  her  husband,  arra 

for  her  retmue  and  household.  The  letter  was  flrstp; 

I in  the  European  ^-igagine  for  June,  1782. 


PRIMAEVAL  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Thk  recently-published  work  by  tho  late 
Dr.  Edwin  Gnest,  Master  of  Gonvillo  and 
Cains  College,  Cambridge,*  contains, — although 
modestly  professing  to  be  only  of  a fragmentary 
nature, — in  I'cality  a considerable  number  of 
c.arefully-written  essays  upon  a large  number  of 
subjects  both  scientific  and  historical,  connected 
with  the  multiplicity  of  questions  which  arise 
in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  primaeval 
inhabitants  of  tho  British  islands.  But  in 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  She 
Builder  to  a critical  work  which  will  richly 
repay  close  perusal,— being,  as  it  really  is,  well 
worth,  not  only  reading,  but  digesting  and 
studying, — we  do  not  propose  to  review,  nor 
even  to  enunciate,  the  theories  advanced  by  the 
learned  author  with  whom  probably  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-workers  will,  in  tho  main, 
agree,  althoiigh,  no  doubt,  there  are  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  accept  some  of  his  deductions. 
Still,  every  one  will  admit  that  for  breadth  of 
information,  extensive  reading,  aud  fairness  of 
argument,  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  these 
remarkable  essays.  But  in  one  part  of  the 
w'ork  an  important  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  British  buildings,  and  it  will  bo 
advantageous  to  archfeologists  if  a summary  of 
Dr.  Guest’s  researches  can  be  laid  before  them. 
The  Italian  Gauls  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Polybius  in  unwafled  villages ; but  a 
century  later  Ctesar  found  the  Transalpine 
Gauls  already  making  progress  in  mural  archi- 
tecture, their  towns  being  walled,  and  even 
furnished  with  market-places.  Some  of  these 
towns,  extremely  rare,  the  author  thinks,  prior 
to  tho  first  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
were  strongly  fortified,  and  regarded  with  much 
pride  and  affection  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
walls  were  of  amazing  thickness,  and  their 
construction  was  simple,  ingenious,  aud  in  the 
highest  degree  protective  and  substantial.  lu 
fact,  they  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  some 
degree,  tho  groins  and  sea-walls  which  wo  so 
frequently  see  constructed  in  the  present  day. 
Trunks  of  trees,  reaching  to  the  groat  length  of 
40  ft.,  were  laid  ou  the  ground  side  by  side,  at 
regular  distances  of  2 ft.  apart.  The  ends 
pointing  inwards  towards  the  town  were  con- 
nected together,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
timbers  filled  in  with  eartli  and  faced  with 
stone.  Another  tier  of  timber  succeeded  the 
first,  arranged  in  such  a way  that  tho  timber 
aud  stone  sections  alteimated  with  tho  stone  and 
timber  sections  of  the  lower  row,  aud  thus,  when 
the  wall  had  risen  to  the  intended  elevation,  the 
outer  ends  of  the  tranks  were  shown  on  the 
external  facing  in  a chequered  or  quincunx 
pattern.  The  requisite  materials  for  this 
remarkabl}’’  powerful  kind  of  defence  would  not 
be  difficult  to  procure  in  a country  so  richly 
wooded  as  Britain  is  known  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Cffcsar,  and,  for  power  of  resisting  fire  and 
the  battering-ram,  it  would  be  impossible,  even 
in  these  days  of  scientific  defences,  to  devise  a 
more  serviceable  wall.  Still,  as  Dr.  Guest 
admits,  W'e  have  no  authority  for  asserting  that 
the  Britons  constructed  their  walls  on  this  plan, 
as  used  by  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  and  auy  re- 
mains of  walls  half  constructed  of  timber  have 
probably  long  since  perished.  Into  tho  vexed 
question  of  vitrified  sites  the  author  enters 
largely,  and  adduces  the  old  Shropshire  build- 
ing, called  Gatacre  Hall,  as  causing  him  to  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  the  conclusion  of  some  anti- 
quaries that  vitrified  walls  were  the  result  of 
accident.  In  this  Hall  the  remai-kable  walls  arc- 
recorded  to  have  been  built  of  a dark-grey  free- 
stone, coated  with  a green  vitrified  substance 
“ about  the  thickness  of  a crown-piece,  a most 
effectual  preservative  against  all  bad  weather.” 
It  is  strange  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  build- 
ing, which  has  been  pulled  down  within  the  last 
ninety  years,  have  excited  so  little  interest,  and, 
although  Dr.  Guest  does  not  endeavour  in  the 
least  to  assign  a date  to  so  peculiar  a building 
as  this  must  have  been,  with  its  nine  immense 
oak  trees  inverted  so  that  the  roots  formed  a 
complete  arched  roof,  its  floor  of  3-in.  oaken 
boards,  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  its  vitrified  walls, 
it  is  evident  that  a very  hoary  antiquity  belongs 
to  it.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  Berkshire 
hut  mentioned  by  the  author,  and  the  cui’ious 
timber  structures  described  in  detail  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  discovered  by  Captain  W.  Mudge 
in  Drumkelin  Bog,  county  Donegal,  in  1833, 


• “ Origines  Celtic®  (a  fragment),  and  [other  Contribu*- 
tiona  to  the  History  of  Britain.”  By  Edwin  Guest,  LL.D.> 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  In  two  volumes.  London ; Macinillan 
& Co.,  1883. 
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wliicli  had  been  preserved  from  decay  by  the 
growth  of  the  bog-weed  into  every  crevice  of  the 
work.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  follow  Dr.  Cruest 
when  he  adduces  a now-exploded  derivation  of 
the  ancient  name  of  Glastonbury,  or  “ Gles- 
tingabyrig,”  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  con- 
clusion that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  really 
had  at  one  time  some  means  of  vitrifying  the 
surface  of  their  walls,  but  wo  agree  with  him 
when  he  says  that,  though  he  knows  of  no  well- 
authenticated  instance,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  remains  of  such  vitrified  walls  may  still 
be  extant.  But  there  are  still  existing  buildings 
which  indicate  the  methods  employed  among  the 
Britons  for  remedying  the  want  of  bond  which 
is  the  inherent  defect  of  walls  constructed  with- 
out mortar.  One  important  feature  of  the 
system  was  to  build  the  wall  very  carefully  in 
the  faces,  filling  the  spaces  between  them  so  as 
to  form  ono  solid  mass,  the  stones  having  a 
sufficient  incline  in  order  to  just  shed  the  rain- 
water, and  a wall,  say  apparently  15  ft.  in 
thickness,  woiald  not  unfrequently  be  con- 
structed of  three  parallel  walls,  closely  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  each  5 ft.  thick.  By  these 
means  a breach  in  the  outer  section  would  not 
extend  beyond  one-third  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  compound  wall,  and  the  besieger  would 
still  find  a perpendicular  surface,  sometimes 
10  ft.  or  15  ft.  high,  opposed  to  his  advauco, 
and  behind  this  another  wall.  Curious  speci- 
mens of  this  Celtic  style  of  masonry  are  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  others  have  been 
found  both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  With 
these  may  be  compared  the  Hiberno-Celtic 
canhol,  or  unmortnred  walls,  on  Oilen-Tsenach, 
or  St.  Senach’s  Island,  which  lies  off  the  Coast  of 
Kerry,  where  an  ancient  settlement  of  monastic 
character  is  enclosed  by  a wall,  oval-shaped  in 
plan,  00  ft.  by  40  ft.,  rudely  built  of  great  blocks 
of  limestone,  and  measuring  18  ft.  in  thickness 
at  the  base,  while  the  original  height  is  undeter- 
mined. The  plan  is  figured  from  Lord  Dun- 
raven’s  “ Notes  on  Irish  Architecture,”  in  Mr. 
J.  Anderson’s  “ Scotland  in  Early  Christian 
Times.”  Just  such  another  wall  is  described 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Tate  in  his  “ Account  of  the  old 
Celtic  Town  of  Greaves  Ash,  near  Linlropo, 
Northumberland,  1861,”  as  built  of  the  local 
porphyry  rock,  without  lime,  or  even  clay,  to 
cement  the  stones.  Here  the  facing-stones  are 
carefully  fitted  to  each  other,  and  the  width  of 
the  wall  varies  £1*001  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  Mr.  Tate 
notices  some  designed  peculiarities  of  structure, 
such  as  long  and  large  blocks  set  up  at  intervals, 
with  irregulai*  courses  of  flat  stones  at  their 
sides,  and,  in  some  parts,  courses  of  stone  very 
carefully  built  across  the  breadth  of  the  wall  at 
right  angles  to  its  face,  evidently  to  give  addi- 
tional stability  and  minimis©  the  breaching- 
power  of  the  battering  • rams.  For  other 
equally  interesting  peculiarities  of  Celtic 
walling,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage 
Mr.  Tate’s  carefully  - written  account.  The 
employment  of  huge  slabs  of  unwrought  stone 
forms  another  distinctive  feature  of  Celtic 
masonry,  where  they  occ\ir  lengthways  and 
standing  np  throughout  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  or  resting  on  lapright  props,  serve  as  a 
shelter,  refuge,  storehouse,  or  cenotaph.  The 
stylo  of  building  known  as  horizontal  vaulting, 
whei-e  layer  upon  layer  of  stone  laps  over  each 
course  successively,  the  enclosed  area  gg*adually 
converging  to  a point  over  the  centre  of  the 
edifice  which  was  finally  capped  by  a covering- 
stone,  was  also  in  use  among  the  oai'liost 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  is  not  with- 
out illustration  by  similar  ancient  erections 
in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  Sardinia,  and  else- 
where. In  Britain  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  mode  of  vaulting,  even  after  the 
ilomans  had  introdtreed  their  own  peculiar 
methods  of  vaulting.  The  beehive  huts,  many 
of  which  are  still  extant  in  a more  or  less 
dilapidated  condition,  are  carefully  examined 
in  detail  by  Dr.  Guest,  who  compares  their 
individual  peculiarities  and  varying  features  in 
an  extremely  interesting  manner.  In  the  same 
manner  he  describes  the  hut-circles,  the  arched 
passages  found  connecting  two  or  more  of  these 
beehive  houses  and  the  recesses  in  the  surround- 
ing walls  of  cabers,  or  hut  groups,  which,  he  sug- 
gests, formed  a ready  means  of  shelter  to  ahelated 
inhabitant,  rather  than  a kennel  for  a watch-dog 
which  one  writer  has  supposed.  Of  the  dimen- 
sions of  hut-circles  much  is  recorded,  and,  while 
generally  varying  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  beehive  huts,  when  made  of 
timber,  occasionally  posaessod  very  large  mea- 
surements, such  as  30  ft.  or  more  in  diameter, 
Nor  docs  it  appear  to  have  been  absohitely 


necessary  that  the  edifice  should  be  circular 
ill  plan,  or,  at  least,  the  system  was  not  long  in 
being  modified  so  as  to  include  structures  with 
rectangular  or  parallelogram  plans;  for  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  points 
out  how  closely  this  latter  form  belongs  to  the 
earlier  or  circular  house.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trations with  which  that  interesting  book  is 
adorned  claim  the  most  curefnl  examination. 
The  construction  of  houses  such  as  these  must 
have  been  laborious  and  expensive;  riba  or 
props  of  timber,  more  or  less  symmetrically 
disposed,  held  up  wickerwork  interior  walls, 
and  helped  to  support  the  roof,  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction,  must 
have  been  very  ponderous.  A remarkable 
building,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  foregoing, 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Guest  in  Berkshire,  and  he 
describes  it  very  technically  and  with  great 
minuteness,  contrasting  it  with  those  pointed 
out  in  tho  “History  of  Newbury,”  the  cottage 
buildings  of  tho  north  and  the  bothies  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  Houses  of  oaken  planks, 

; covered  from  toj)  to  bottom  with  sheets  of  lead, 

: and  supported  by  props  resting  on  the  ground, 
seem  to  be  the  advanced  form  of  those  eai'liest 
habitations.  St.  Finan’a  church  at  Lindisfarne 
appears  to  have  had  planking  resting  on  the 
props,  parallel  to  the  ridge ; but  the  earlier 
British  church  at  Glastonbury  had  the  spaces 
between  the  props  filled  in  with  wattlework, 
for  which  Pauliims  substituted  planks.  The 
houso  found  at  Augbamore,  near  Grauard,  in 
1867,  under  water  in  a bay,  was  constructed  of 
eight  very  strong  beams,  measuring  between 
10  ft.  and  13  ft.  in  length,  supported  by  cross- 
beams of  great  length,  and  firmly  jointed,  tho 
side  beams  being  mortised  securely  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  uprights.  The  Drumkelin 
house,  already  meutioned,  gives  proof  of  the 
use  of  the  tenon  and  mortise  and  rudimentary 
framing.  This  building,  which  consisted  of  two 
stories  or  compartments,  each  about  4 ft.  high, 
may  have  been  constructed  some  centuries 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Of  the 
origin  and  gradual  elaboration  of  timber-roofs 
the  author  has  put  much  that  is  original  and 
conclusive  on  record  in  bis  work;  but  wo  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  subject,  as  well  as  for 
notices  of  brushwood  roofing,  wickerwork,  and 
doorways ; while  the  subsequent  essays  upon 
tho  ancient  topography  and  settlements  of 
Britain  will  1»D  found  quite  as  attractive  in 
another  way  to  those  whose  researches  lead 
them  to  study  the  remarkable  and  astonishing 
results  which  Dr.  Guest’s  laborious  researches 
have  now,  for  the  Ih'st  time,  achieved.  It  is, 
after  all,  only  from  the  records  of  isolated 
instances,  such  as  the  proceedings  of  archreo- 
logical  societies  teem  with,  that  the  master 
antiquary  can  construct  the  sound  theories  and 
deduce  the  tenable  assertions  with  which  the 
present  work  abounds  in  a notable  degree 
exceeding  all  expectation. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  OUR  HIGHWAYS. 

It  is  hardly  creditable,  either  to  our  adminis- 
trative skill  or  to  our  public  intelligence,  that 
the  Brentwood  Bench  of  Magistrates  should 
have  beerf  occupied  for  four  days  in  hearing 
and  deciding  on  a case  of  damage  inflicted  on 
certain  parish  roads  by  a traction-engine.  That 
in  any  such  case  matters  of  fact  have  to  be 
clearly  stated  in  evidence,  we  fully  admit.  How 
long  a time  could  thus  be  usefully  consumed 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Tho  point  to  Avhich 
we  refer  is  the  absence,  either  as  matter  of 
primaiy  legislation  or  as  measures  of  the  educa- 
tion of  tho  administrators  of  the  law,  of  any 
distinct  rules  or  principles  determining  the 
proper  relations  that  should  exist  between  the 
two  corresponding  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
locomotion,  viz.,  tho  fixed  and  the  movable.  In 
a word,  what  is  tho  weight  which  may  be  fairly 
brought  on  any  kind  of  road,— including  rail- 
ways and  tramways  ? 

The  value  of  establishing  some  general  normal 
relations  of  this  kind  is  illustrated,  not  only  by 
such  a case  as  that  recently  brought  forward  by 
the  Billericay  Highway  Board,  but  further  by 
the  wild  projects  which  are  advocated  by  specu- 
lators for  Bueb  schemes  as  what  are  called 
“ Ship  Railways.”  It  has  been  gravely  pro- 
: posed  to  construct  a railway  over  which  a ship 
weighing  4,000  tons  and  upwards  may  be  con- 
veyed over  laud,  from  one  port  to  another.  A 
4,000-ton  vessel,  415  ft.  in  length,  has  a beam 
of  44  ft.,  and  will  thug  cover  (making  no  allow- 


ance for  the  taper  at  stem  and  stem)  18,260 
sijuarc  feet,  or  say  2,000  square  yards.  Thi.*! 
would  give  an  equal  pressure,  if  distributed 
over  tho  whole  area,  of  four-ninths  of  a ton  per 
sqnare  yard,  or  407  lb.  per  sqnaro  foot.  This 
might  well  bo  supported  by  the  ground  where 
it  is  solid,  although  tho  behaviour  of  an  em- 
bankment under  such  a weight  is  more  un- 
certain. Rut  it  is  not  only  by  the  ground,  but 
by  wheels,  that  such  a weight  would  have  to  bo 
upborne.  And  if  wc  limit  the  insistent  weight 
to  five  tons  per  wheel  wo  should  require  a 
rigid  carriage  supported  by  800  wheels,  and  a 
rigid  road  that  would  support,  without  deflec- 
tion, all  these  800  wheels  at  once,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  would  be  required  extra  for  the  weight 
of  the  cradle  or  truck.  We  thus  at  once  sec 
that  tho  idea  is  wholly  chimerical.  But  that 
there  are  a great  many  persons  who  are  desti- 
tute of  tho  simple  mechanical  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  looking  at  such  a plain  case  as  this  is 
evident  from  the  very  fact  that  the  scheme  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  discussion. 

In  the  powerful  engines  which  are  constructed 
by  John  Forster  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  which, 
after  travelling  under  steam  along  the  roads, 
are  employed  to  drive  the  plough  in  the 
fields, a pair  of  driving-wheels,  of  5 or  C ft.  in 
diameter,  have  tyres  20  in.  wide.  But  the 
oblique  projections  on  these  tyres  are  only 
14  in.  in  width,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
bearing  surface  must  bo  subtracted  for  the 
spaces  between  the  projecting  ribs,  which  arc 
intended  to  take  a firm  hold  of  the  ground. 
Tho  very  idea  of  so  holding  the  ground  is  one 
that  involves  destruction  to  road  surface.  If 
we  suppose  that  a length  of  6 in.  of  roadway  j» 
pressed  upon  by  the  wheels  at  each  moment, 
we  find  that  almost  exactly  112  square  inches 
will  be  supporting  the  pair  of  driving-wheels  at 
any  given  time.  The  weight  of  one  of  these 
engines  in  working  order  is  17  tons,  of  which 
12  tons  is  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels. 
What  the  effect  of  this  crashing  weight  of 
340  lb.  por  square  inch  on  any  road  must  be 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  realised  by  considering 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  steam-roller,  contrived 
for  rolling  and  consolidating  the  roads  alone, 
tho  whole  weight  of  15  tons  is  thrown  upon  two 
smooth  wheels  of  47  in.  diameter  and  55  in. 
width.  The  bearing  area  of  these  wheels,  cal- 
culated on  tho  same  principle  as  before,  is  473 
square  inches,  giving  rather  less  than  70  lb.  per 
square  inch  for  consolidating,  against  340  lb. 
per  square  inch  for  “prising”  the  heavier 
machine  along  the  road.  To  this  also  must  be 
added  a further  allowance  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  tractive  power  exerted  by  the 


ngine. 

Gurney’s  steam-coach,  patented  in  1831,  ha<7 
, weight  of  2 tons  10  cwt.  on  its  3^  in.,  and 
hiving-whcels  of  60  Ih.  diameter.  Hancock’s 
lad  a weight  of  2 tons  12  cwt.  ; Boydell’s  road 
ngine,  intended  for  heavy  traffic,  had  8 tons ; 
'’owler’s  engine  for  goods  traffic  and  ngricnl- 
ui’al  purposes,  7 tons.  For  this  engine  thu 
Iriving-wheels  are  16  in.  in  width  and  66  in. 
n diameter.  This  gives  a pressure  of  140  lb. 
)er  square  inch,  irrespective,  as  before,  of  tho 
tressure  due  to  pull  of  loads  behind  the  engine. 

Wo  think  it  very  important  fOr  tho  main- 
enance  in  viable  order  of  the  Ifigbways  of  tho 
ountry  that  primary  facts  of  this  kind  sboold  bo 
inderstood.  As  to  the  right  of  a Highway 
loard,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to  make 
ny  extra  charge  on  any  persons  using  a high- 
way on  the  score  of  their  disproportionate  amount 
f use,  as  in  the  case  of  a constant  traffic,  wc 
ffer  no  opinion.  But  as  soon  as  the  question  of 
team  power  comes  in,  tho  case  is  altered.  Tho 
ngine  used  by  the  Short-horn  Dairy  Company 
3 called  a D-ton  engine.  This  is  an  engine  made 
y Charles  Barrett,  that  weighs  0 tons  in  work- 
a<'  order,  of  which  6 tons  10  cwt.  are  on  the 
rTving- wheels,  which  are  14-in.  in  width  and 
.6-in.  in  diameter.  If  these  wheels  are  plain, 
he  direct  pressure  on  the  road  will  bo  only  about 
,0  lb  per  inch.  But  in  these  cases  the  longitu-. 
linal  measure  of  6-m.  (or  less  in  proportion  to 
liameter  of  wheel)  which  we  hare  allowed,  pre- 
iipposes  a certain  amount  of  snbsidonce  o; 
inking  of  tho  wheel  into  the  road  In  tho 
.iperiments  by  Sir  John  Macneil,  which  8td! 
orm  the  data  for  our  practice  as  to  road  con 
truetion  and  maintenance,  the  weights  mo 
educed  and  given  per  inch  of  width  of  tya^ 
3t  this  mode  of  ineasnremont  we  have  the 
onowing  results.  We  take  the  bgnres  as  b> 
irdLary  Ychicles  from  Mr.  D.  R- 0 ark  s htU» 

ook  on  “ Roads  and  Streets,”  p.  W,  and  take 

he  corresponding  facts  as  to  traction  engmee 
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from  volume  369  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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The  opinion  of  Sir  John  MacXeil  was  that  the 
concentrated  load  that  should  be  brought  on  an 
ordinary  road  ought  not  to  exceed  5 cwt.  per 
inch  of  tyre.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  vehicles 
tabulated  above  only  one  exceeds  this  allow- 
ance. But,  if  the  ribbed  wheels  are  used,  at 
•least  OQO-thii-d  more  must  be  added  to  the  in- 
sistent weight  per  inch.  And  we  have  further 
to  remark  that  if  we  compare  the  weight  utilised 
by  the  steam-roller  in  compressing  and  solidify- 
ing the  road  according  to  the  same  rule,  we  only 
obtain  a compressing  power  of  2'7  cwt.  per  inch 
to  provide  for  resisting  a crushing  or  disturbing 
power  amounting  in  the  case  of  the  heaviest 
engines,  to  double  that  pressure.  Now,  if  we 
compare  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  highway 
with  that  of  a well  • formed  macadam  road, 
freshly  solidified  by  the  passage  of  a steam- 
roller, it  will  at  once  strike  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  drive,  to  haul,  or  to  make  or 
make  or  maintain  roads,  that  such  a pressure  as 
4-64t  + = 0-18  cwt.  per  inch  of  tyre  is  a very 

destructive  energy  to  be  brought  to  play  on  the 
surface  of  a road. 

Sir  John  MacNeil’s  comparative  estimate  of 
the  causes  of  the  wear  or  injury  to  roads  by 
different  agencies  are  as  follows  : — 

For  coaches.  For  wagons. 

Percent.  Perc'iil. 

Atmospheric  action  20  ...  20 

Wheels 20  3.5-5 

Uorses’  feet  60  44-5 

100  100 

Now,  if  we  regard  the  difference  in  weight  at 
the  point  of  contact  when  the  mechanical  ful- 
crum for  traction  is  c.xerted,  by  comparing  the 
area  of  a horse's  shoe  with  that  of  the  tyre  of  a 
ribbed  wheel,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the 
elements  of  the  problem  are  so  changed,  when 
'the  heavy  wheel  is  made  the  propelling  power, 
that  we  are  not  safe  in  verging  from  experi- 
ments made  on  loads  propelled  by  the  one 
method  to  the  results  of  loads  propelled  by  the 
other. 

A horse  weighs,  on  an  average,  about  11  cwt. 
Each  of  his  shoes  places  on  the  ground  from  48 
to  52  square  inches  of  iron.  Let  us  take  it  at 
50  square  inches.  This  will  give  a pressure  of 
2-4-6  lb.  to,  say,  25  lb.  per  square  inch.  If  we 
compare  this  with  the  lowest  pressure  at  which 
we  have  previously  arrived,  in  the  case  of 
Barrett  s Engine,  the  ratio  is  more  than  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  horse.  Per  contra,  wo 
have  to  regard  the  hammering  action  of  the 
horse’s  foot,  as  compared  to  the  rolling  motion 
of  the  heavier  weight.  If  we  glance  back  at 
the  figures  taken  from  Sir  John  Macneil,  we 
find  that  the  difference  of  speed  between  three 
and  nmo  miles  an  hour  (or  three  to  one)  corre- 
sponds to  a difference  between  44-5  and  GO  per 
^nt.  of  wear,  or  nearly  as  three  to  four, 
ifiis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  loss 
due  to  the  hammering  action  cannot  be  verv 
much  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  total  loss 
of  the  iron  on  the  horse’s  shoes;  and  this  a^^ain 
points  to  the  greater  economy,  as  far  as  main- 
.-amance  of  roads  is  concerned,  of  horse-power 
as  compared  to  that  of  traction  power. 

This  same  inference  is  borne  out  by  the 
accounts  of  the  coat  of  traction  engines  given 
il  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 

the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  There  the 
OTSt  of  an  8-h.p.  traction  engine  is  brought  out 
4'ld.  per  ton  per  mile  of  useful  load.  A second 
statement  comes  to  6d.  per  ton  per  mile-  a 

nlf  ’ P®*'  o^erLe 

cost  of  4H.  per  ton  per  mile.  Any  horse- 
master  is  aware  that  this  is  some  50  per  cent 
more  than  the  price  at  -which  he  can  convev 

• a.  On  driYioe.ihoeU,  61;  4.  ditto,  6;  c.  ditto,  12. 


useful  load  by  horses.  A horse  -will  pull  a ton 
for  twenty-five  miles  in  a day  over  a fair 
road,  or  eight  times  that  weight  on  a canal 
(in  good  order)  for  the  same  distance.  The 
horse-power,  other  things  being  equal,  is  thus 
the  cheapest  as  far  as  regards  propulsion  alone. 
When  we  come  to  take  into  account  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  way,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  economy  of  horse-power  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
steam  traction.  If  all  our  men  of  inventive 
genius  would  make  a point  of  staking  out  the 
ground  over  which  they  propose  to  range  by 
the  accurate  statement  of  controlling  facts, 
much  heartburn  and  loss  of  time  would  be 
saved  to  them,  and  much  service  would  be  done 
to  the  country  by  preventing  them  from  wasting 
their  valuable  energies.  To  show  what  is  known 
is  the  first  step  for  him  who  proposes  to  add  to 
the  fund  of  human  knowledge. 


THE  DECOEATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
HALL,  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  question  of  the  completion  of  the  deco- 
ration of  the  central  hall  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  again  the  subject,  last  week, 
of  one  of  those  Siiasmodic  outbreaks  of  art- 
criticism  ia  the  Lower  House  which  servos  to 
show,  iu  a more  or  less  irritating  manner,  the 
inability  of  our  legislators  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  such  questions,  and  the  indifference 
with  wliicli  subjects  of  that  kind  are  regarded 
by  the  average  member  of  Parliament.  Proof 
of  the  latter  fact  was  sufficiently  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  the  House  was  so  thin  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  count  it  out  during  the 
progress  of  the  little  discussion. 

On  first  noticing  the  report  of  the  conversa- 
tion (for  it  could  hardly  be  dignified  bv  the 
name  of  a discussion)  we  imagined,  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  in  hearing  Mr.  Jeukinson, 
that  we  had  “ heard  this  learning  before,”  and, 
on  referring  to  the  index  of  the  Jiuilder,  we 
found  evidence  of  the  fact  that  history  had  re- 
peated itself  80  completely  that  we  felt  a doubt 
whether  the  conversation  in  the  papers  last  week 
was  really  this  one  or  a former  one.  For  it 
appears  that  at  a sitting  in  August,  1881,  the 
same  three  speakers  went  through  exactlv  the 
same  little  bit  of  fence.  Then  did  ’ Mr. 
Sebreiber  (more  power  to  him !)  complain,  as 
ho  did  last  week,  that  the  decoration  should 
have  been  left  unfinished  for  so  many  years, 
and  urge  that  the  other  thi-ee  compartments 
should  be  completed  iu  mosaic.  Then,  as  last 
week,  did  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  assert  that 
the  state  of  art  was  so  hopeless  that  no  one 
could  do  anything,  and  that  the  safest  and  most 
excellent  way  of  promoting  art  was  to  do 
nothing.  Then,  as  last  week,  did  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevro  repeat  his  lesson,  which  he  seems  by 
this  time  to  have  got  up  very  well,  that 
there  was  no  hurry  about  it,  that  the  present 
mosaic  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  late 
First  Commissioner  had  been  advised  by  four 
painters  to  have  the  other  compartments  de- 
corated in  fresco.  So  we  are  just  where  we 
were. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  at  some  length  on 
the  matter,  on  the  former  occasion  (see  Builder 
for  September  17,  1881)  ; we  briefly  repeat  our 
conclusions  now.  It  ia  time  that  the  central 
hall  wore  completed ; it  is  not  creditable  that  it 
should  be  left  so  long  unfinished.  The  existing 
design  by  Mr.  Poynter  deserves  far  more  respect 
than  has  been  accorded  to  it.  It  is  urged,  as  it 
was  before,  that  the  artist  himself  was  dis- 
appointed with  it,  and  desired  to  have  it 
removed.  We  believe  the  truth  is  simply  that 
Air.  Poynter  was  dissatisfied  with  the  effect 
of  part  of  the  back-ground,  in  the  way  of  colour, 
and  wished  to  alter  it.  To  say  that  the  design 
18  a failure,  or  is  not  fairly  worthy  of  its  posi- 
tion, 18  to  say  the  thing  which  is  not.  The 
hgure  of  St.  George  is  a fine  one,  simple  and 
manly  m conception,  and  in  keeping,  by  its 
severity  of  style,  with  the  conditions  of  mosaic 
and  of  decorative  design  in  relation  to  archi- 
tecture. To  sneer  at  it  as  a failure  ia  mere 
Ignorance ; it  is  not  all  we  might  wish,  but  a 
allure  it  is  not.  If  we  regard  this  opinion, 
owever,  as  evidence  of  very  erroneous  judg- 
ment, what  are  we  to  say  to  the  recommenda- 
lon  of  the  late  First  Commissioner  and  bis 
committee  of  artists  that  the  remainder  of  the 
spaces  should  be  filled  up  with  fresco;  or  to 
tfie  still  more  absurd  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Uavendish  Bentmck,  that  they  should  be  filled 
with  pamtings  in  oil  ? Just  what  we  have  - 
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said  before,  and  still  more  decisively  we 
repeat  it,  that  such  a judgment  shows  an  utter 
want  of  perception  of  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
posed pictures  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the 
whole  apartment.  In  the  first  place,  mosaic 
alone,  of  available  means  of  pictorial  decoration, 
has  brilliancy  enough  to  cope  with  the  other 
elements  of  decoration  in  the  hall  already, — the 
gilding  and  other  colouring,  and  the  stained- 
glass  windows.  Secondly,  that,  even  apart  from 
this,  one  compartment  being  now  filled  with 
mosaic,  it  ia  simply  ridiculous  to  talk  of  filling  the 
others  with  fresco  or  any  other  process.  Mosaic 
is  one  of  the  most  unyielding  methods  of  de- 
coration ; nothing  else  can  be  used  with  it  which 
will  not  look  weak  in  texture  and  deficient  in 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  richness  of  tone  by  the 
side  of  it : it  is  a method  of  decoration  per  se, 
and  will  not  bear  a rival.  It  is  not,  we  pre- 
sume, proposed  by  anyone  absolutely  to  remove 
Air.  Poynter’s  mosaic  and  substitute  fresco ; 
but  nothing  short  of  that  will  possibly  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  fresco  in  the  other  spaces  ; 
the  effect  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping,  and 
the  mosaic  would  kill  the  frescoes.  As  to  oil- 
painting,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  any  one  who  is  so  ill-instructed  as  to  pro- 
pose oil-painting  in  such  a position;  a mere 
school-boy,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
noticed  enough  of  the  sm-face  effect  of  oil-paint- 
ing to  know  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  for 
such  a purpose. 

The  peculiar  idea  which  is  promulgated  in  the 
course  of  these  art-talks  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  is  no  use  doing  anything  now, 
because  artistic  power  is  at  such  a low  ebb,  and 
opinions  ai*e  so  conflicting,  is  not  worth  any 
more  I'espect  than  the  other  curious  theories 
that  are  advanced.  If  there  is  no  possibility  of 
doing  anything  good  now,  by  what  time  do  oux 
parliamentary  art-critics  suppose  that  there  will 
be  such  possibility  ? Do  they  think  it  will  grow 
of  itself,  withont  effort  ? What  brings  out  the 
latent  artistic  power  of  a generation  is  the 
effort  to  do  something  good,  which  can  seldom 
be  entirely  fruitless,  though  it  may  not  lead  to 
all  we  could  wish  for.  The  idea  that  the  power 
of  doing  what  is  best  will  grow,  or  be  found  to 
be  existent  in  a few  years,  if  we  only  wait,  is 
one  of  the  most  foolish  of  all  the  foolish  ideas 
that  come  to  the  light  on  these  occasions.  Let 
there  be  a serious  effort  made  to  do  something 
worthy  of  the  place  and  occasion ; that  is  the 
shortest  way  to  foster  and  promote  artistic 
pow.er.  To  sit  down  with  our  hands  folded  and 
say  “ we  can  do  nothing,  therefore  do  not  let  us 
try  ” is,  perhaps,  the  silliest  part  of  all  the 
twaddle  which  lesthetic  members  of  Parliament 
qre  wont  to  talk  whenever  an  artistic  question 
comes  up  for  discussion.  Bx  nihilo  nihil  Jit. 


THE  SOCIETV  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

There  is  not  muck  to  distinguish  the  present 
(sixtieth)  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
from  other  recent  ones,  the  usual  level  of  merit 
being  preserved,  and  the  pictures  which  are  of 
any  special  interest  being  the  product  worthy 
of  the  same  artists  who  have  been  the  best  con- 
tributors (not  many  of  them)  for  some  years 
past.  Among  the  works  in  the  first  room  which 
may  be  selected  as  above  the  general  level  are 
“ Gloomy  Winter,”  by  Aliss  Flora  Reid  (12)  ; 
“ Share  and  Share  Alike  ” (22),  by  Mr.  Hayllar  ; 
“A  Sunny  Afternoon,  Brittany”  (29),  by  Mr. 
Breakspeare;  “On  the  Well”  (66),  a pretty 
painting  of  a girl’s  head,  by  Air.  Lndovici; 
“Clovelly  Pier,  Morning”  (69),  a work  con- 
siderably above  the  average,  by  Air.  Canty  ; and 
“The  End”  (73),  by  Air.  Laupheimer,  a good 
piece  of  architectural  painting  of  tho  interior 
of  a Jesuit  church  bedizened  with  rococo. 

In  the  large  room  there  is,  indeed,  but  a small 
numerical  proportion  of  works  that  can  “ give  us 
pause,’  ’ and  some  of  the  central  posts  are  occupied 
by  very  unjustifiable  productions.  “ Footpads  ” 
(132),  by  Air.  G.  A.  Holmes,  is  a clever  study  of 
geese;  “Shrimpers,”  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  is  a 
picture  somewhat  recalling  a former  school  of 
English  landscape  of  which  Callcott  was  the 
foremost  name ; Mr.  Aleyer’s  “ Wimbledon 
Common,  Aloonlight”  (187)  is  effective  and 
refined  in  feeling;  Air.  Aleyerheim’s  “ Selected” 
(189)  shows  good  painting  of  cattle ; Mr. 
Cauty’s  “Instinct”  (194)  is  a clever  and 
humorous  study  of  a dog  expressing  disgust  at 
the  sight  of  a case  labelled  “ dog  medicines.” 
This  painting  is  specially  marked  “copyright 
reserved,”  an  indication,  we  presume,  of  the 
“ instinct  ” of  the  painter  as  to  the  style  of 
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subject  wliich  iUustrated  papers  most  affect,  aud 
might  be  supposed  anxious  to  purloin.  Mr. 
Grace,  as  usual,  is  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  con- 
tributors in  landscape,  his  “Farm  on  the 
Common”  (195)  is  a Tery  pleasant  painting, 
like  most  of  his  ; also,  like  most  of  bis,  rather 
deficient  in  force.  Mr-W.  Bromley’s  large  paint- 
ing, ‘‘The  Village  Anniversary”  (332),  which 
holds  the  central  place  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
is  one  of  those  works  which  raise  the  wonder 
how  any  one  who  has  acquired  so  much  of 
artistic  power  as  to  deal  successfully,  in  the 
matter  of  drawing,  with  a crowd  of  ligures, 
should  nevertheless  be  unable  to  invest  his 
work  with  any  sort  of  real  interest.  Like  so 
many  other  pictures  that  appear  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, this  is  a painting  so  many  square  feet  in 
area,  containing  so  many  figures,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  Mr.  Noble’s  horses  and  geese, 
the  latter  “ Uninvited  Guests”  (273)  are  good, 
and  Mr.  Couldery’s  cats  in  “ Comfortable  Quar- 
ters ” (255)  are  perfect ; but  because  this  is 
only  a painting  of  cats,  we  presume,  it  is  hung 
near  the  ground.  The  hanging  committee  do 
not  seem  alive  to  the  fact  that  cats  well  painted 
are  worth  more  than  human  beings  badly 
painted,  or  they  would  have  hung  this  work  in 
a central  place.  Mr.  E.  Ellis’s  “Cornwall” 
(280)  is  a fine  bold  coast  scene,  especially  good 
in  the  foreground.  Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd’s  “ Moon- 
rise  ” (268)  is  a nice  landscape ; and  Mr.  C. 
Cattermole  keeps  up,  in  his  “ Summons  to  sur- 
render Cathorn  House  ” (306),  the  class  of  sub- 
ject and  some  of  the  spirit  associated  with  the 
name  he  bears.  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  sends  a fine 
and  careful  study  of  the  “ Interior  of  Coutances 
Cathedral”  (290),  but  he  rather  mis-appro- 
priates  in  the  catalogue  some  lines  of  Tennyson’s 
written  in  reference  to  Milan  Cathedral,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  not  applicable  to  Coutances. 
Among  other  works  that  are  above  the  average 
are  “ Evening,  Sussex  ” (324)  by  Mr.  Geo.  Cole ; 
“ Early  Morning,  Holford  Creek”  (355)  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Symons;  “A  Chimney  Corner”  (357*), 
a very  spirited  and  characteristic  sketch  by  Mr. 
Howard  Helraick ; “ Pevensey  Church,  Evening  ” 
(360),  by  Sir  John  Gilbert;  “A  Foraging  Party” 
(373),  by  Mr.  Cauty  ; “ The  Kennel  Door  ” (381) 
by  Mr.  Charlton;  “Across  the  Heath”  (391) 
by  Mr.  Glendening  (jun.);  “Afternoon  on  the 
Yorkshire  Coast”  (404),  by  Mr.  E.  Ellis; 
“Among  the  Dolomites”  (464),  a fine  Alpine 
landscape  by  Sir  R.  Collier;  “The  Children’s 
Door,  St.  Loup,  Bayeux”  (464),  a charming 
architectural  sketch  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss”; 
“ An  Idle  Afternoon  ” (488),  a seaside  study  by 
Mr.  Owen  Dalziel.  We  were  unable  to  feel 
interested  in  any  of  the  sculpture  contributions 
this  year* ; a disappointment,  as  we  have  usually 
found  one  or  two  really  clever  things  on  the 
centre  table  in  the  large  room.  There  is  a good 
show  of  water  colours,  but  we  have  not  space  to 
say  more. 


FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery  this 
spring  contains  some  very  interesting  works. 
It  would  not,  jierhaps,  be  very  difficult  to 
classify  the  pictures  to  be  fonnd  here  under 
certain  types  which  recur  pretty  regularly  year 
after  year.  There  is  the  type  of  cabinet  paint- 
ings of  peasant  life,  usually  in  low  tones  of 
colour,  of  which  Seiler  and  Knaus  are  represen- 
tatives ; there  is  the  type  of  bnlliant  and  rather 
vulgar  realism  of,  not  “ high  life,”  but  luxurious 
life  ; there  is  the  landscape-painting,  wherein 
much  beauty  of  colour  and  finish  is  bestowed 
on  low,  flat,  marshy  landscapes,  as  in  the  works 
by  Heffner  and  Windmaicr;  and  other  classifica- 
tions of  recurring  types  might  be  made  ; that 
representing,  for  instance,  what  may  be  called 
the  “Jules  Breton”  type,  repeated  by  Billet 
and  others  with  various  departures  from  the 
manner  of  the  original  of  this  class  of  painting. 
One  painter,  however,  who  has  been  much 
represented  there  recently, — Professor  Muller, — 
is  BO  far  a class  in  himself,  and  has  not  his 
imitators  as  yet,  though  we  have  no  doubt  he 
will  have  before  long,  as  art,  like  history,  tends 
to  reproduce  itself.  His  leading  work  this  year 
is  “An  Ai-ab  School”  (59),  an  open-air  scene, 
where  copper-coloured  scholars  in  varied  and 
happily-adjusted  coloui's  of  raiment,  are  squatted 
on  the  hot  sand  outside  some  town  of  clay 
walls  and  domes  baking  in  the  sun,  and  going 
through  the  rudiments  under  the  command 
of  a tall  man  with  a wand  of  office,  who 
presides  over  the  motley  flock.  The  realism  of 
the  whole  scene,  vivid  as  it  is,  is  subordinate  to 
an  admirable  sense  of  artistic  effect  of  colour,  [ 
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and  of  contrast  and  play  of  character  in  the 
figures.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  year  how  these  brilliant  efforts  of  Muller 
are  worked  up, — on  what  foundations  they  are 
built,  for  the  upstairs  room  contains  two  frames 
of  his  studies;  heads  of  men  and  women  and 
bits  of  Oriental  architecture.  These  are  remark- 
able studies  for  their  union  of  finished  effect 
■'vith  freedom  of  style  and  variety  of  character 
in  the  heads;  the  bits  of  architecture  are  also 
admirably  painted. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  larger  and 
fuller  works  is  Blaas’s  “ A Wedding  daring  the 
Carnival,  Venice  ” (53),  noticeable  both  for  the 
individuality  of  the  figures,  each  of  whom  wo 
feel  able  to  classify  socially,  aud  the  success  with 
which  the  painter  has  harmonised  very  strong 
and  apparently  conflicting  elements  of  colour. 
The  brilliant  Harlequin  dress  of  a masqued 
figure  in  the  centre  of  the  group  dominates  the 
whole,  and  serves  to  reduce  the  remainder  of 
the  colour  scheme  to  subordination,  and  enable 
us  to  accept  combinations,  in  the  way  of  coloured 
gowns,  which  might  otherwise  seem  rather  too 
pronounced.  The  wedding  is  evidently  one  of 
the  “ lower  middle-class  ” ; the  bridegroom  is 
sheepishly  happy,  and  the  bride  trying  to  look 
unconscions;  a very  plain  hard-featured  woman 
in  a wonderful  dress,  sipping  her  coffee,  is 
evidently  the  bride’s  mother.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  humour  in  the  picture,  a little  broad,  but 
not  vulgar. 

Among  the  smaller  works  Seiler’s  “ Rem- 
brandt in  his  Studio  ” (55)  is  admirable.  It  is 
the  interior  of  a room  full  of  light  and  crowded 
with  studio  accessories,  in  which  Rembrandt 
sits  before  his  easel,  but  half  turned  away  from 
it,  discussing  terms  of  sitting  with  an  old 
patriarchal-looking  Jew,  whom  we  recognise  at 
once  as  a well-known  aud  prominent  figure  in  one 
of  Rembrandt’s  pictnres  from  the  life  of  Christ. 
A pendant  to  this  is  an  exceedingly  clever  little 
woi'k  by  H.  S.  Mowbray,  an  American  artist 
living  and  working  in  Paris,  “Elixir  Vita)” 
(63),  an  interior  whore  two  men,  young  and 
old,  contemplate  with  earnestness  the  contents 
of  a bottle  which  the  elder  holds  up  to  the  light. 
The  painter  of  this  ought  to  produce  very  good 
work  in  the  future.  Among  other  pictures  of 
the  same  class,  to  a certain  extent,  is  a charm- 
ing specimen  of  E.  Frere,  “ Lo  Dejedner” 
(35),  and  a very  clever  work  by  U.  Piltz,  “ The 
Hope  of  the  Family”  (7),  a cottage  interior 
where  a lad  is  playing  the  violin,  criticised  by  an 
old  man  with  an  artist’s  head ; the  contrast 
between  his  connoisseur  expression  and  the 
conscientious  and  rather  timid  carefulness  of  the 
young  performer  is  very  well  given. 

Israels  is  represented  by  a fine  work,  though 
not  in  his  pathetic  vein,  “ The  Churchwarden” 
(87),  apparently  a play  upon  the  English  ex- 
pression “Churchwarden”  for  a long  clay, 
since  the  official  in  question  is  smoking  one  of 
those  implements  while  turning  over  his  registry 
or  other  account-books.  He  is  a dry,  hard- 
featured  man  ; his  wife,  equally  hard-featured, 
sits  opposite  him ; they  are  a real  pair  of 
villagers,  however,  aud  the  picture  is  interesting, 
moreover,  from  the  admirable  treatment  of  the 
accessories,  the  lighting,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  outdoor  scene  is  half  visible  through 
the  semi-transparent  blind.  The  same  charming 
treatment  of  light  gives  interest  to  another  little 
unnamed  work  by  the  same  hand  (36),  an  interior 
with  one  figure.  Israels  has  that  power  which 
only  belongs  to  a great  painter,  of  giving  real  in- 
terest to  detail  of  this  kind  without  sinking  into 
mere  material  aud  tricky  realism.  Among  other 
peasant  pictures,  the  principal  one  of  what  we 
have  called  the  Breton  school  is  a large  work 
by  Billet,  “ The  Harvest  of  the  Poor”  (147),  a 
stubble-field  scene  with  gleaners,  very  peculiar 
in  effect,  from  the  aspect  of  the  four  figures  all 
stooping  in  different  directions  with  the  gleaned 
stalks  of  corn  standing  up  like  bristles  from 
under  their  arms ; but  the  incident  looks  real. 
The  tone  of  the  landscape  is  disagreeable  and 
deficient  in  aerial  effect.  Another  peasant  pic- 
ture is  a very  clever  though  totally  prosaic  one 
by  Laugee,  “ LesChoux”  (93),  a cottage-garden 
scene,  where  a woman  is  watering  cabbages; 
her  hands  and  face  are  drawn  aud  modelled  to 
perfection,  and  equally  good  in  its  way  is  the 
realism  of  the  stream  of  water  from  the  rose  of 
the  watering-can,  running  glittering  off  the 
cabbage-leaves.  It  seems  a pity,  however,  that 
so  much  fine  execution  should  be  expended  on 
paintings  totally  destitute  of  intellectual  mean- 
ing or  interest. 

Among  pictures  of  the  higher-life  school  are 
two  admirably-executed  young-lady  studies  by 


Kiesel,  “ Shall  I ? ” and  “ Work  and  Play  ” (9, 
26)  ; each  is  an  interior  with  one  figure ; in 
these  also  the  interest  is  almost  solely  mani- 
pulative, as  the  figures  have  little  character  and 
the  subjects  little  meaning ; but  they  are  very 
pretty ; in  the  first  the  effect  of  light  is  admir- 
able, in  the  second  the  attitude  of  the  young 
lady,  pulling  her  ball  of  worsted  away  from  the 
cat,  is  charmingly  graceful  and  natural,  and  her 
fine  bands  are  very  delicately  drawn. 

Madrazo  is  represented  by  a work,  as  usual 
at  once  clever,  crinrd,  and  vulgar,  an  interior 
where  two  very  low-looking  Spaniards  are 
listening  to  the  singing  of  an  equally  low-looking 
girl : the  brio-ti-brac  and  other  accessories  are 
brilliantly  executed.  A small  and  very  clever 
painting  of  the  same  class  is  Pradilla’s  “Un  Bal 
Masque  Romo”  (169),  an  interior  of  a theatre 
with  a very  boisterous  carnival  audience,  a 
number  of  small  figures  showing  marvellonsly 
minute  care  in  drawng  and  character,  though 
in  an  apparently  free  and  broad  style.  Maignan’s 
“Un  RcKquairo”  (148),  a life-size  half-length 
of  a woman  clad  chiefly  in  deep  blue  and  holding 
an  antique  chalice  with  a silver  bird-mouth,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  rich  effect. 

Among  landscapes  Heffner,  who  has  now- 
taken  the  first  place  in  landscape  among  the 
habitues  of  this  Gallery,  has  two  fine  works, — 
“A  Silvery  Eve”  (43),  and  another  landscape 
with  two  lines  of  verse  as  a title  (75)  ; the  first 
is  a trifle  hard,  though  it  is  marvellous  how 
much  distance  he  crowds  into  an  inch  of  lati- 
tude, so  to  speak,  on  his  canvas;  No.  75  is  the 
more  poetical  work.  Lommens’s  “A  Heavy 
Load”  (17)  is  a fine  landscape  of  rather  an  ordi- 
naiy’  and  well-worked  type, — the  “brown  style,” 
one  may  call  it.  There  is  a very  lovely  Corot, 
lovely  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  “impres- 
sionist” art,  “ When  the  Year  is  Young”  (38), 
and  another,  “Under  Green  Leaves”  (22),  in 
which  there  is  nothing  green,  and  the  colour  is 
entirely  false.  Windmaier’s  “ White  and  Gold” 
(54)  is  a fine  snow  landscape  with  a sunset  be- 
hind it ; and  in  the  way  of  “ landscape  with 
figures”  aud  “landscape  with  cattle,”  we  may 
mention  “The  Farmer’s  Daughter,”  by  Chia- 
liva  (149),  and  “ The  Ferry,”  by  Troyon  (156), 
a rich  evening  scene,  with  cattle  on  the  shore, 
recalling  Both,  only  that  it  is  much  better  than 
most  Boths.  Munthe  again  makes  us  think 
that  he  has  never  done  anything  so  good  as  this 
year ; this  may  be  an  illusion,  but  so  is  his 
marvellous  little  picture  “Winter  Fishing, 
Norway”  (4),  where  the  moon  actually  shines 
on  ice  that  one  could  go  and  slide  on.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  success  of  this  kind 
further  in  painting. 


TAPESTRIES  OP  PETRARCH’S 
TRIUMPHS. 

In  the  new  portion  of  the  permanent  build- 
ings of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  which 
have  just  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  hang 
three  tapestries  of  unusual  size  and  importance. 
They  are  lent  by  Monsieur  Lowengard,  a well- 
known  dealer  in  Paris,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  purchased  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Pew  equally  well-preserved  and 
remarkable  examples  of  this  textile  art,  which 
in  a way  may  be  said  to  be  to  the  northern 
what  fresco  and  wall  ■ paintings  are  to  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  exist  in  this 
country.  At  Coventry,  in  the  St.  Katherine’s 
Hall,  hangs  a great  tapestry,  which  has  been 
very  completely  described  by  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
in  a paper  read  by  bim  some  fifteen  years 
ago  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  And 
Hampton  Court  Palace  has  lougbeen  famed  for 
its  “ arras  cloths  ” and  Italian  tapestries.  The 
country  seats  of  noblemen  frequently  contain 
handsome  specimens.  But  no  sort  of  inventory 
exists  to  show  the  student  of  this  class  of  art- 
work bow  he  may  readily  find  and  consult  the 
materials  to  assist  him  in  bis  inquiries.  How- 
ever, this  is  a matter  not  altogether  under 
present  consideration. 

Five  centuries  ago  Petrarch  wrote  his  Sonnets 
and  Triumphs.  For  the  latter  he  selected  six 
subjects, — the  Triumphs  of  Fame,  Chastity, 
Time,  Love,  Divinity,  and  Death.  Some  100 
years  afterwards,  or  rather  less,  Petrarch  s 
works  were  published  in  a printed  form  ; and  a 
notable  copy  of  his  works,  embellished  with  six 
metal-plate  engravings,  perhaps  by  Filippo 
Lippi,  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum  for  the  sum  of  2,0001.  Con- 
temporary with  these  are  some  smaller  sized 
woodcuts  of  Petrarch’s  Triumphs,  also  in  the 
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Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  Towards 
^ho  tniddie  of  tho  sixteenth  century  another 
•edition  of  Petrarch  was  issued,  with  little  wood- 
cuts in  a freer  and  more  florid  style,  also  of  the 
Triumphs.  Titian  used  the  subjects  of  the 
Triumphs  for  a series  of  paintings,  and  seven- 
teenth-century engravings  have  been  made  from 
these.  Tho  Flemisli  engraver,  George  Penca, 
engraved  the  Triumphs  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Altogether,  then,  a hasty  search  shows  that 
there  is  no  inconsiderable  series  of  various  com- 
positions illustrative  of  the  Triumphs. 

Turning  now  to  Felix  Summerly’s  Handbook 
for  Hampton  Court,  we  find  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  tapestries  in  the  Withdrawing-room 
of  Wolsey’s  Great  Banqueting-hall ; and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  amongst  these  are  the  “ three 
pieces  of  arras  of  the  three  fatal  1 ladies  of 
Destenye  lyned  with  blue  buckeram,”  as 
described  in  Henry  YIII.’s  inventory.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  more 
than  three  pieces  in  which  the  Fates,  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  are  figured.  There  are, 
indeed,  fom*.  Felix  Summerly  rightly  divined 
that  the  subjects  represented  in  them  were 
“Virtue’s  Triumph  over  Sensuality,’’  “Tho 
Triumph  of  the  Fates,”  “ Renown  summoning 
the  illustrious  Dead  in  opposition  to  Fate,”  and 
“ Renown  seated  at  the  feet  of  Father  Time,  and 
submitting  herself  to  his  slow  Influence.”  But 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  analogy  between  these  Gpi3ode.s  and 
those  described  by  Petrarch.  Hence,  as  all 
subsequent  writers  of  guides  to  Hampton  Court 
have  followed  Felix  Summerly,  the  four  tapes- 
tries in  question  have  not  been  identified  as 
representing  Petrarch’s  Triumphs.  The  three 
tapestries  now  on  view  at  South  Kensingtou 
fortunately  furnish  tho  proof  of  this  identity. 
Although  the  borders  of  the  Hampton  Court 
tapestries,  consisting  chiefly  of  panels  containing 
Tudor  roses  and  leaves,  differ  from  those  at 
South  Kensington,  the  subjects  of  the  main 
portions  of  the  tapestries  are  in  both  cases  alike. 
In  fact,  both  sots  of  tapestries  were  evidently 
worked  from  the  same  designs.  Those  at  South 
Kensington  are  finer  in  work  and  in  material 
than  those  at  Hampton  Court.  In  spite  of  the 
wretched  condition  into  which  those  at  Hampton 
Court  have  fallen, — they  are  almost  unintelli- 
gible through  the  dirt  which  begrimes  them, — 
enough  can  be  seen  to  find  that  two  of  tho  four 
tapostries  are  alike.  These  two  arc  of  tho 
Triumph  of  Death,  and  we  find  it  in  one  of  the 
South  Kensington  scries.  The  third  is  the 
Triumph  of  Chastity,  also  at  South  Kensington; 
whilst  the  fourth  is  the  Triumph  of  Time.  In 
the  Kensington  series,  the  third  tapestry  is  of 
the  Triumph  of  Fame,  so  that  between  Hampton 
Court  and  South  Kensington  wo  have  four  of 
the  six  Triumphs,  namely,  those  of  Chastity 
Fame,  Death,  and  Time.  A fifth,  namely  tho 
Tnu^mph  of  Divinity,  is  said  to  bo  at  Rheims 
Cathedral.  _ It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
where  the  sixth  Triumph,  namely,  that  of  Love 
can  be.  ’ 

Processional  Triumphs  often  occur  in  what 
^ sometimes  classed  as  the  lesser  arts,  such  as 
b<»k  illustrations  and  caiwings.  One  recalls  to 
mind  the  panel  of  an  ivory  casket  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch,  carved  in  low 
relief,  woth  a Triumph  of  Death.  “ Two  Tuscan 
■oxen,  with  more  than  the  solemn  seriousness  of 
tkeir  race,  are  slowly  dragging  the  four-square 
tumbnl  or  chariot  of  death  over  the  prostrate 
oodles  of  prince  and  simple  citizen,  matron  and 
maid.  The  fore-wheel  rests  upon  the  low-lying 
form  of  tho  pope  himself;  whilst  the  hinder 
wheel  13  just  pas-sing  over  the  body  of  a beauti- 
ful young  prl,  who  has  all  but  realised  woman- 
hood. Then,  again,  but  of  a happier,  less 
lugubrious  vein  there  are  the  Triumphs  depicted 
m the  famous  Dream  of  Poliphilo,”  written  by 
the  Franciscan  friar,  Columna,  about  14G7  It 
™ ““e  designer 
to  this  curious  and  ecstatic 
work.  The  particular  woodcuts  to  which  we 
^ referring  are  those  called  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  Triumphs.  All  are  processionai 
m char^ter.  Six  centaurs  in  harness,  and  play- 
ing various  trumpets,  precede  the  car  upon  which 

A®  Bull  are  placed.  Leda 

^d  the  Swan,  drawn  by  six  elephants,  come  next. 
TJien  follows  Danac  under  her  legendary  shower 
of  gold  seated  upon  a car  drawn  by  six  unicorns. 
Six  tigers  drag  the  last  car,  upon  which  stands 
abush  ; an  object  of  reverence 
for  the  Bacchanals  and  Nymphs  who  form 
:t8  escort  bearing  in  their  hands  Dionysiac 
^ophios  of  pine-cones,  leaves,  branches,  &c. 
ikese  episodes,  portrayed  with  so  much  life 


and  beauty  of  ornamental  detail,  have  no  savour 
of  Gothic  stiffness,  and  yet  they  are  clearly 
allied  in  idea  and  plan  of  arrangement  with  the 
tapestries  of  the  Petrarch  Triumphs.  These, 
there  can  bo  little  doubt,  must  have  been  de- 
signed by  some  Flemish  artist  strongly  imbued 
wath  the  sumptuousness  in  colour  and  form  of 
the  costumes  and  accessaries  which  belonged  to 
and  formed  part  of  the  material  glories  of  the 
fifteenth-century  Italian  aristocrats. 

The  tapestry  of  the  Triumph  of  Chastity  is 
dated  1470.  As  is  usual  in  many  of  the  episodal 
compositions  painted  and  drawn  at  this  period, 
legends  upon  labels  are  introduced  to  describe 
what  is  taking  place.  The  Hampton  Coui-t 
legends  are  almost  illegible  ; but  those  at  Ken- 
sington are  distinct.  Each  tapestry  bears  its 
title  in  old  French  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
border,  thus: — “ Le  (?)  triophe  de  chastete,” 
“ Le  (?)  triophe  de  boue  renomee,”  and  “ Le  (?) 
triophe  de  la,  Mort.”  In  each  case  the  Triumph 
of  the  particular  virtue  or  fatality  is  preceded  by 
the  overthrow^  of  some  alien  fate  or  antipatheticsil 
influence,  so  that  there  are  two  incidents  in 
each  tapestry.  In  the  blaze  of  fine  dresses 
figured  with  designs  of  that  style  which  is  so 
frequently  seen  in  the  cut  velvets  and  cloths  of 
gold  and  silk,  the  damasks  and  brocades  of 
Lucca,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteeuth  centuries,  and  of  rich  groupings  of 
figures,  such  as  Julius  Cmsar,  Penelope,  Dido, 
Alexandre,  Roi  Priam,  Chipion,  Lafican  (Scipio 
Afrieanus),  Rolant  (the  famous  Orlando  do 
Roncevalles,  so  sacred  to  Don  Quixote),  Sala- 
tino  (Saladin)  Paris,  Hercules,  Popoe  le  Grant, 
Lucretia,  and  many  others,  the  martial  heroes 
clad  in  resplendent  armour,  it  is  at  first  sight 
almost  puzzling  to  discover  what  all  the  gor- 
geousness is  intended  to  represent.  But  tho 
two  classes  of  incidents, — an  overthrow  and  an 
apotheosis, — above  alluded  to  soon  reveal  them- 
selves. 

In  the  Triumph  of  Fame  (Bonne  Renomyn^e), 
tho  first  car  drawn  by  foui'  fabulous  buffaloes 
or  oxen,  Atropos  is  falling  from  her  seat,  im- 
pelled therefrom  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
which  a winged  figure  of  Fame  blows  into 
her  ear.  On  a stage  below  is  Clotho  asleep; 
while  her  second  sister,  Lachesis,  also  fallen 
asleep,  is  being  crushed  under  the  wheel  of  the 
chariot,  which  also  threatens,  among  others,  a 
sleeping  pope.  Then  comes  a crowd  of  men  and 
women  in  handsome  costumes  and  head-dresses, 
knights  fully  equipped,  jewelled  and  golden 
panoplies.  An  emperor  and  empress  ride  near 
a car  upon  which  is  Fame  on  a pedestal,  with 
Atropos  at  her  feet,  drawn  in  triumph  by  four 
splendidly  caparisoned  elephants.  The  re- 
mainder of  tho  composition  is  filled  up  with 
ricbly-costumed  figures,  notable  in  mytholo- 
gical, classical,  and  cbivalresque  history. 

Passing  to  the  triumph  of  Chastity,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  composition  commences  with  the 
dethronement  of  Cupid  (Amour)  by  Chastity. 
Cupid,  upon  a pedestal,  is  in  a chariot  drawn  by 
four  white  horses  ; but  Chastity,  riding  by  on  a 
unicorn,  catches  Love  by  tho  hand  and 
unseats  him.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  name  inscribed  near  Chastity  is  “ Laura,” 
who,  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  perfect  purity  and  chasteness.  It  must 
always  remain  a matter  of  speculation  whether 
he  would  have  wished  his  adored  Laura  to  have 
been  depicted  and  labelled  as  she  here  is,  no 
matter  how  much  this  may  bo  an  evidence  of 
the  sympathy  which  the  designer  had  for  his 
subject,  or  of  the  reverence  for  the  mastermind 
of  the  poet.  The  second  incident  of  this  “ cloth  ” 
is  represented  by  Chastity  standing  upon  her 
triumphal  car,  with  Love  bound  at  her  feet.  Her 
car,— drawn  by  unicorns,  and  ridden  by  Cupids 
bearing  laurel  branches,  — proceeds  amidst 
a throng  of  grandees,  and  passes  a triple-arched 
Decorated  Gothic  temple,  orretahle,  in  tho  back- 
ground. This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Diana, 
who  stands  under  tho  central  canopy.  In  the 
further  distance,  and  upon  a high-pitched  grey 
roof,  may  be  seen  the  date,  1470. 

The  Triumph  of  Death  is  symbolised  first  by 
the  overthrow  of  Chastity  by  Atropos,  and  then 
by  the  “ three  fatal  sisters  of  Destenye”  seated 
in  a car  in  which  lies  the  dead  Chastity.  Bullocks 
draw  this  car  over  a mass  of  dead  and  dying.  A 
mounted  knight  heralding  the  extinction  of  life 
and  bearing  two  lances,  one  labelled  Fortitude 
and  the  other  Malheur,  cleaves  a path  through 
the  crowd  of  illustrious  defunct.  It  is  a mis- 
fortune that  through  a strip  having  been  cut 
off  the  right  side  of  the  Kensington  tapestry  of 
the  Triumph  of  Death,  the  mounted  knight  and 
a portion  of  the  dead  crowd  are  lost. 


Luckily  it  exists  in  the  corresponding  specimen 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  wo  must  go  to  gain 
an  idea  of  the  Triumph  of  Time.  This  is  alto- 
gether different  in  treatment  from  the  previous 
tapestries.  The  magnificence  of  terrestrial 
glories,  historic  facts,  and  ingenious  materialisa- 
tions have  been  pressed  into  service  for  those*; 
but  now  the  designer,  for  his  Triumph  of  Time, 
draws  upon  his  imagination  of  mtherial  entities, 
and  presents  us,  as  a salient  feature  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  design,  with  a semicircular  arrange- 
ment of  figures  robed  in  white  flowing  folds 
typical  of  the  hours,  and  floating  before  the 
zodiacal  signs  Gemini,  Cancer,  and  Leo,  into 
which  the  sun  is  entering.  The  first  group  on 
the  left  indicates  Fame  threatened  by  Time, 
and  the  second,  near  the  centi'e  of  the  design,  is 
the  triumph  of  advancing  Time,  an  old  winged 
cripple  supporting  himself  with  a crutch;  the 
left  crutch  he  carries  in  his  hand,  and  he  stands 
in  a bent  attitude  over  Fame  vanquished.  Both 
figures  are  on  a car  dragged  by  winged  horses, — 
Pegasi. 

This,  then,  is  but  a brief  account  of  some 
finely-designed  works  of  art,  carried  out  in  a 
process, — tapestxy-making, — which  is  showing 
signs  of  revival  even  in.  these  days  of  paper- 
hangings. 

A chief  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  tho 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Hampton  Court 
specimens.  If  they  are  worth  showing  to 
the  public,  they  are,  for  this  elementary 
purpose,  at  least,  worth  cleaning  and  properly 
preserving.  Unfortunately,  other  tapestries  in 
the  palace  want  looking  to  and  cleaning,  and 
official  custodians  may  shrink  from  beginning 
with  one  unless  they  are  prepared  to  go  through 
with  the  others.  A sum  under  5001.  would 
perhaps  be  enough  to  cover  tho  cost  of  cleaning 
the  dirtiest  of  the  Hampton  Court  tapestries ; 
and  a sum  under  2001.  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  cleaning  and  restoring  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch.  We  com- 
mend the  matter  to  tho  attention  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Department,  as  well  as  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  preserving  the  relies  of  ancient 
expressions  of  art.  Tho  proverbial  irony  of 
time  would  be  pregnant  with  significance  if  time 
were  now  lost  in  preserving  tho  Triumph  of 
Time. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  SPALATO 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  cathedral  of  Spalato  or  Spalatro  (Dal- 
matia) was  originally  a part  of  the  large  palace 
erected  by  the  empex'or  Diocletian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  near  the  town  of 
Salona,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  early 
change  to  its  later  destination  that  one  of  the 
most  important  Roman  monuments  of  Dal- 
matia was  preserved  fi-om  destruction  and 
decay.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Salona,  driven  from 
their  city,  destroyed  by  the  Avars,  found  a 
refuge  in  the  vast  palace,  which  was  protected 
on  the  land  side  by  foi'tified  walls,  where  they 
settled,  adapting  the  existing  buildings  to  their 
wants,  and  thus  founding  in  the  middle  of  the 
palace  the  new  town  of  Spalato. 

On  both  sides  of  the  vestibule  of  the'residenco 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  there  lay,  symmetrically  arranged,  two 
courtyards,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  a 
monumental,  templc-like  building  had  been 
erected.  Those  edifices  could  be  adapted  to  the 
services  of  the  Christian  Church,  which,  as  re- 
cent excavations  at  Salona  have  proved,  formed 
a numerous  coramunity  in  that  town.  The 
vestibule  above  mentioned  was  converted  into 
the  atrium  of  the  church;  the  building  in  tho 
eastern  courtyard,  also  covered  by  a dome- 
shaped  I'oof,  probably  the  mausoleum  of  Diocle- 
tian, became  tho  cathedral;  and  tho  building  in 
the  courtyard  opposite,  a small  rectangular 
temple,  erected  in  the  form  of  a so-called  Italian 
prostylos,  was  made  the  baptistery.  Although 
by  this  change,  which  took  place  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  Classic  buildings  were  saved  and 
preserved,  their  history,  extending  over  sixteen 
centuries,  has  left  unmistakable  traces  upon  it. 
More  than  the  tooth  of  time,  which  has  little 
affected  the  beautiful  stone  of  which  the  build- 
ings ai’e  erected,  the  hand  of  man  is  responsible 
for  the  vandalism  which  has  been  perpetrated. 
The  damage  done  was  of  such  a description  as 
to  render  a thoi'ough  restoration  necessary  ; and 
the  architect,  Professor  Alois  Hauser,  was  in- 
structed by  the  Austrian  ministry  of  education 
to  draw  up  plans  for  that  purpose.  From  a 
lecture  on  his  studies,  and  tho  present  state  of 
the  work  of  restoration,  recently  delivered  in 
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-the  Austrian  Museum  by  the  Professor,  the 
■particulars  which  follow  have  been  extracted. 

Spalato  Cathedral  is  a dome-covered  build- 
ing, the  exterior  of  which  is  octagon  in  form, 
the  interior  being  circular.  The  edifice  rises 
upon  a high  basement,  which,  projecting  all 
round,  serves  as  a stylobate  for  a peristyle  of 
twenty-four  columns  with  entablature  and  cof- 
fered ceiling.  Towards  the  great  atrium,  before 
the  entrance  to  the  church,  there  was  formerly 
& flight  of  stairs  with  pediment,  serving  as  a 
portal  to  the  mausoleum.  Over  the  basement, 
enclosing  crypt-like  vaults,  rises  now  the  cell  a 
of  the  Roman  building,  or  tbe  present  church. 
The  space  enclosed  had  a diameter  of  -iS  ft.,  and 
a height  of  71  ft.,  the  walls  consisting  of  large 
ashlar  stones,  3 ft.  thick.  The  walla  are  divided 
in  the  interior  by  eight  pairs  of  isolated  columns, 
placed  above  each  other,  which,  together  with 
the  bends  of  the  beams,  divide  the  wall  verti- 
cally, and  thus  show  up  also  in  the  interior  the 
■octagon  form  of  the  building.  Between  the 
columns  of  the  lower  story  arc  eight  large 
niches,  four  semicircular,  and  four  (with  the 
door  niche)  rectangular.  A frieze  3 ft.  wido 
runs  round  below  tbe  beams  of  tbe  second  story. 
The  whole  building,  both  inside  and  out,  is  of 
stone.  The  shafts  of  the  lower  order,  18  ft. 
high,  are  monoliths  of  Egyptian  granite  ; those 
■of  the  upper  order,  11  ft.  high,  also  monoliths, 
of  a beautiful  dark  porphyry.  Only  the  entirely 
closed  cupola  is  of  brickwork  and  concrete.  Over 
the  entrancc-door,  formed  of  massive  atones, 
richly  carved,  is  placed  the  only  original  win- 
dow, with  semicircular  head. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  is,  so  far  as 
regards  effect  produced  by  large  masses  and 
projjortions,  still  purely  Roman  ; but  there  are 
interspersed  features  which  do  not  occur  in 
■ClasBic  works.  Thus,  we  find  arches  imme- 
diately upon  isolated  columns,  or  semicircular 
forms  between  straight  lintels  over  columns, — 
sill  arrangements  common  in  the  later  Old 
•Christian,  Byzantine,  and  Romanesque  styles. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  treatment  of  pro- 
•flles  and  ornamentation  differs  from  Roman 
buildings  by  an  absence  of  bold  forms  usually 
found  in  them  ; it  displays  a relationship  to  the 
forms  of  the  Hagia  Sophia,  and  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  building  was  the  work  of  masons 
brought  from  tbe  East,  perhaps  from  Greece, 
in  support  of  which  assumption  it  may  be  cited 
that  all  the  masons’  marks  have  the  form  of 
Greek  letters,  while  tbe  bricks  of  the  cupola 
have  Roman  stamps. 

The  transformation  of  the  monumental  build- 
ing into  a church  has  been  accompanied  by 
important  changes,  caused  by  the  efforts  to 
■enlarge  it.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
tiiche  opposite  the  entrance-door  was  broken 
through,  without  regard  to  the  heavy  suiter- 
incumbent  masses  of  stone  ; the  corresponding 
eolumns  of  tbe  outer  colonnade  were  taken 
down,  and  a very  plain  rectangular  choir  was 
ftdded.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
vandalism  committed  in  tbe  interior,  for  shortly 
afterwards  wooden  galleries  were  fixed  over  the 
cornices  of  the  two  orders,  a wooden  organ-loft 
was  erected  over  the  entrance-door,  and  a 
-•sacristy  was  jointed  on,  which  cuts  into  the 
^leristyle  quite  haphazard.  As  late  as  1770,  the 
northern  niche  of  the  dome  was  broken  through, 
and  a chapel  erected,  projecting  into  the 
colonnade. 

But  by  the  side  of  these  alterations  without 
artistic  value  which  disfigure  the  building,  there 
must  be  mentioned  some  additions  of  great 
merit,  and  wliich  will  consequently  be  left  un- 
disturbed in  the  work  of  restoration  which  is 
proceeding,  as  there  is  no  intention  of  retraus- 
forming  the  Roman  temple  or  the  mausoleum 
into  its  original  state. 

The  latter  class  of  additions  in  the  interior  of 
the  church  includes  the  pulpit,  executed  in 
various-coloured  marble,  richly  carved,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  in  the  Romanesque 
style;  ntext,  the  Romanesque  doors,  adorned 
•with  figures  in  relief ; and,  finally,  two  Veneto- 
Gothic  altai’s  of  white  marble.  But  the  most 
important  addition  is  the  tower  in  the  Roman- 
esque style,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Unfortunately,  the  original  work  was  placed 
immediately  between  the  eastern  row  of 
columns  of  the  atrium  and  the  church  cntrauce 
on  that  projection  of  the  basement  which  in 
Roman  times  supported  the  pediment-ball  and 
the  stairs  of  the  mausoleum.  The  introduction 
in  this  sjwt  of  the  tower,  in  the  lowest  story  of 
which  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cathedral 
entrance  are  very  picturesquely  placed,  has 
caused  the  interruption  of  tbe  peristyle,  the 


destruction  of  the  pedimental  colonnade,  and 
other  disadvantages  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
meet  in  the  work  of  restoration. 

As  already  indicated,  the  chief  aims  of  the 
restoration  will  bo  the  preservation  and  reno- 
vation of  the  original  building,  as  well  as  tbe 
retention  of  the  artistically  valuable  additions 
of  later  times.  The  work  is  diWded  into  three 
portions, — the  restoration  of  the  interior,  the 
tower,  and  the  exterior.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  clear  the  cathedral  of  its 
excrescences,  consisting  of  a number  of  small 
houses,  which  have  been  built  into  the  colon- 
nade, and  are  almost  hiding  from  view  the 
building. 

An  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
showed  that  the  latter  was  in  a most  dangerous 
condition,  caused  by  the  capitals  and  mouldings, 
wliich  must  have  been  injured  at  an  early  date, 
being  repaired  with  stucco  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  wooden  galleries  pressed  upon  these 
stucco  coverings,  and  in  many  places  the 
latter  had  parted  from  the  stone,  a mere 
touch  with  the  hand  sufficing  to  send  down 
heavy  pieces.  As  a measure  of  public  safety, 
the  church  was  closed  in  1880  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  repairs,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
whole  interior  was  provided  ■with  scaffolding. 
In  restoring,  the  damaged  places  were  not 
again  plastered  up  with  stucco,  but  repaired 
with  a material  found  close  by,  a beautiful 
marble  - like  limestone,  the  original  Roman 
mouldings  and  capitals,  of  which  a good  many 
are  still  perfectly  preserved,  serving  as  patterns. 
The  wooden  galleries  and  tbe  organ-loft  were  at 
once  taken  down;  the  only  Roman  window  was 
reopened,  and  tbe  damaged  parts  were  cleared 
away.  D'uring  the  latter  work,  it  was  found 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals,  3 ft.  high,  of  the  lower  order  had  burst 
vertically,  owing  to  the  insertion  of  heavy  iron 
dowels  for  joining  the  capitals  to  the  column 
shafts.  Respecting  the  construction  of  the 
outer  walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  erected 
without  the  use,  exteriorly,  of  mortar,  the 
discovery  was  made  at  the  same  time  that 
interiorly  a mortar  was  largely  employed  which 
contained  no  brick-dust.  The  work  of  inserting 
new  stones  has  been  recently  commenced,  and 
it  is  hoped  that,  under  favourable  conditions, 
the  works  iu  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  will 
be  completed  iu  the  course  of  next  year. 

The  first  steps  have  also  been  taken  for 
restoring  tlio  tower.  Of  tbe  five  airy  and  open- 
work stories  of  the  same,  which  Biii)port  an 
octagon  cupola  of  Renaissance  origin,  the  two 
upper  stories  especially  are  in  a very  bad  con- 
dition, tho  consequence  of  a mistaken  con- 
struction and  many  faults  in  the  ground  story. 
Tbe  plans  of  restoring  the  tower  will  be  pre- 
pared from  a careful  survey  which  has  beeu 
made.  As  regards  the  exterior  of  tho  cathe- 
dral, it  is  intended  to  reinstate  all  the  columns 
of  tho  peristyle,  and  to  remove  all  the  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  against  it,  as  well  as 
the  domical  roof,  which  is  not  a work  of  Classic 
times.  With  the  erection  of  a new  sacristy  at 
the  rear  of  the  choir,  tbe  works  of  restoration 
will  be  completed. 


MEASURES  AGAINST  SCAFFOLD 
ACCIDENTS. 

New  and  special  instructions  have  just  been 
issued  by  tho  Paris  Prefect  of  Police,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents 
in  tho  building  of  houses,  &c.  The  local  chiefs 
of  the  police  are  ordered  to  visit  every  scaffold 
in  their  district  before  work  is  begun.  Sus- 
pended scaffolding  is  to  be  maintained  by  three 
instead  of  only  one  rope,  and  clothes  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  dust  or  fragments 
from  falling  into  the  street.  In  the  event  of  any 
workman  or  pedestrian  being  wounded,  the 
building  contractors  are  to  bo  at  once  prosecuted 
before  tbe  i-)olice  or  correctional  tribunals.  Since 
Zola  depicted  the  fall  of  Coupeaii  from  the 
house-top,  and  since  tbe  reproduction  of  this 
scene  of  L' Assovunoir  on  the  stage,  the  public 
has  manifested  special  conccra  respecting 
accidents  of  this  nature.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  masons  should  be  protected  in 
the  same  manner  as  acrobats,  who  perform  on 
the  trapeze.  A net,  it  is  urged,  must  be  placed 
round  buildings  in  course  of  construction  to 
catch  the  stray  workmen  who  chance  to  fall  off 
the  scaffold ! Such  extreme  solicitude  may 
seem  somewhat  eccentric  and  exaggerated ; 
but,  among  our  neighbours,  there  is  a serious 
question  of  rendering  this  precaution  com- 
pulsory. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OP 

lObeck. 

The  Medical  College  of  Liibeck  recently  insti- 
tuted a thorough  examination  into  tho  effects 
of  the  sewage  of  the  city  on  the  neighbouring 
w.aters  into  which  it  is  conducted,  and  Herr 
Schorer  has  published  a comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  subject  which  is  founded  on  his  personal 
experience  in  tho  technical  direction  of  these 
researches.  From  the  details  furnished,  it  would 
seem  that  samples  of  the  water  from  the  two 
rivers  which  flow  round  Liibeck  (the  Travo  and 
the  Wakenitz)  were  taken  at  different  localities 
and  periods,  and  in  greater  or  less  proximity  to 
tho  outflows  from  the  drains.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  tho  sewage  had  scarcely  any 
influence  on  the  water.  Recently,  water-closets 
have  been  placed  in  all  tho  houses  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  though  these  communicate 
with  tbe  drains,  the  character  of  the  sewage 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  changed  in  any 
notable  way.  According  to  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  tho  quantity  of  water  in  the  two 
rivers  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  produce  such  a 
dilution  of  the  sewage  as  is  implied  by  the 
facts  quoted,  and  it  is  estimated  that  oven  with 
double  the  present  number  of  inhabitants 
(about  45,000)  the  existing  state  of  things  would 
not  be  materially  altered.'  Some  English  chemists 
would  say  very  differently. 

It  is  recommended  to  maintain  the  actual 
system  of  pottery-ware  pipes,  and  to  conduct 
these  into  the  rivers  at  suitable  intervals,  as  has 
been  the  ca-so  hitherto.  Tho  use  of  large  main 
drains  is  disapproved.  In  order  that  the  pipes 
may  be  kept  as  free  as  possible,  the  regular 
cleaning  of  the  streets  is  alluded  to  as  being 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  sand,  &c.,  in  tho  drains.  This  is  specially 
named  with  respect  to  the  suburbs,  where  the 
fall  is  slight. 


THE  BERLIN  HYGIENIC  EXHIBITION. 


With  the  near  approach  of  the  date  fixed  for 
tho  opening  of  tlie  above  exhibition,  public 
interest  in  Germany  has  become  greater  in  all 
that  appertains  to  it.  Prom  a technical  point 
of  view  much  has  been  written  on  the  compara- 
tive details  of  the  new  structure  and  of  that 
which  was  destroyed  by  lire  on  May  12th,  1882. 
In  a comprehensive  article  on  the  subject,  the 
VeuiscJte  liauzeilung  lately  remarked  that  the 
occasion  in  question  was  a turning-]>oiut  in  the 
liistory  of  such  constructions,  as,  in  future  plans, 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  ignored  that  light 
wooden  erections  (such  as  had  hitherto  been 
customary)  were  liable  to  sudden  destruction  by 
tiro. 

In  the  construction  of  tbe  new  building,  de- 
signs were  invited  from  twenty  firms  in  tho  iron 
trade ; the  promoters  of  the  scheme  having 
determined  upon  stone  and  iron  being  the  mate- 
rials. Tho  firm  of  Dr.  Proll  and  Scharowsky, 
of  Dresden,  sent  in  a design  which  was  accepted, 


and  have  carried  out  the  work  in  association 
with  Herr  A.  Druckrauller,  of  Berlin,  as  well  as 
some  other  manufacturing  firms.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  there  were  various  changes 
found  necessary  in  constructive  and  artistic 
details  as  the  work  progressed,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  tho  building  also  underwent 
certain  modifications. 

The  general  plan  of  the  exhibition  is  a chess- 
board arrangement  of  twenty-five  squares  of 
equal  size  (cells),  each  of  them  being  62ft.4in. 
in  length  and  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  of  four 
of  these  are  square  open  courts  of  about  one- 
third  the  size.  The  cells  are  in  five  rows  of  five 
each,  and  the  central  nave  is  prolonged  by  three 
cells.  From  tho  two  outer  naves  covered 
passages  lead  to  tbe  second  of  the  three  extra 
cells  just  alluded  to.  The  twenty-five  main 
cells  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  special  purposes 
of  the  exhibition,  while  tbe  extra  cells  and 
passages  -will  be  used  as  promenades,  refresh- 
ment-rooms, &c.  The  outer  cell  of  tho  three 
which  ndjoin  the  central  nave  is  the  principal 
vestibiile,  and  has  a cupola.  It  is  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  that  the  principal  changes  m 
the  artistic  details  have  taken  place,  and  for 
these  it  is  remarked  that  tbe  credit  rests  with 
Messrs.  Kyllmaun  & Hoyden,  architects. 

According  to  tho  Berlin  BOrsezeitung  tho 
thirty-eii-ht  arches  of  the  Stadtbalm  which 
enclose  the  site  will  be  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  various  exhibits,  and  to  kindred  purposes. 
Amongst  the  numerous  special  displays  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  building  are  illustrations 
of  the  process  of  cremation,  models  of  filtering- 
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stations,  a ininiature  theatre,  a music  paTilion, 
a school  of  cookery,  a Chinese  tea-house,  a 
meteorological  pavilion,  a diver’s  basin,  &c. 
The  erection  of  the  model  dwelling-house  is 
being  actively  proceeded  with,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  a large  concert-hall. 

The  walks  in  the  interior  of  the  building  will 
be  laid  with  small  stones  and  gravel,  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  public  parks,  and  will  be  made  a 
little  higher  than  the  spaces  around  them.  All 
the  woodwork  ■will  be  impregnated  with  a fire- 
resisting  solution. 


THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  AT 
HAMBURG. 

The  wealthy  and  finely-situated  Hanseatic 
capital  on  the  Elbe  has  hitherto  been  remark- 
able for  the  comparative  rarity  of  large  monu- 
mental buildings,  public  or  private.  The 
Senate  and  the  Citizens,  the  Bourse  and  the 
Post  Office,  have  all  been  compelled  to  make 
the  best  of  edifices  which  they  had  entirely  out- 
grown. Hamburg,  in  fact,  is  surpassed  by 
many  far  smaller  cities  in  Gernianj’inits  public 
buildings.  This  same  defect  had  been  long  and 
acutely  felt  in  the  department  of  justice,  and 
the  evil  had  become  so  great  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  provide  a remedy.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  year  1877  a committee,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Biirger- 
schaft.  proposed  that  a Palace  of  Justice  should 
at  length  he  erected,  suitable  in  character  and 
dimensions  to  the  requirements  of  the  city.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  site  of  the  edifice  should 
be  a large  vacant  piece  of  ground  near  the 
Botanical  Garden,  and  that  it  should  bo  large 
enough  to  accommodate  every  court  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  instance  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  a house  of  detention.  The  project  was 
adopted;  3,000,000  marks,— that  is,  150,0001., 
— were  voted  for  its  realisation,  and  w'ithin  a 
compartively  short  space  of  time  the  present 
stately  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Palace  of 
Justice  has  been  called  into  existence. 

The  style  is  the  Germau  Renaissance.  It  is 
aimple,  but  dignified.  The  principal  facade  has 
a length  of  374  ft.  The  height  is  117  ft.,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  decidedly  imposing,  being,  if 
anything,  heightened  and  brought  out  more 
fully  by  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings, 
especially  the  gardens  on  the  old  ramparts.  The 
material  used  in  the  building  is  the  reddish 
yellow  bricks  of  Silesia  ; the  ornamental  parts 
beiugexecuted  in  Weser  sandstone,  granite,  and 
dolomite.  The  I'oof  is  constructed  of  iron,  and 
covered  with  slate,  and  inclosed  with  iron  lattice 
work.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  interior, 
and  except  that  the  acoustic  qualities  of  some 
of  the  larger  halls  are  defective,  the  internal 
arrangements  are  admii-able.  Altogether  the 
palace  contains  102  rooms  ; the  largest  is  the 
Court  of  the  Landgericht.  which  covers  238, 
square  metres;  the  next  in  size  being  the 
Schwurgeriebt,  210  square  metres.  The  fitting 
of  the  audience  halls  is  simple,  yet  artistic  and 
dignified.  The  furniture  cost  4,000L  The  airy 
and  vaulted  corridors  are  paved  with  Mettlach 
clay  tiles.  Behind  the  palace  stands  the  prison, 
which  is  built  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
Central  Prison  at  Fiililsbuttel.  The  arrange- 
ments secure  the  strict  separation  of  male  and 
female  prisoners.  The  only  communication 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  establishment  is 
by  a subterranean  passage,  accessible  onlv  to 
othcers  of  the  establishment.  The  separate 
cells,  as  well  as  the  rooms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a number  of  prisoners,  are  all,  without 
exception,  well  lighted,  airy,  and  spacious.  The 
ventilation  and  warming  are  provided  for  by 
means  of  the  most  modern  appliances. 


THE  MUNICH  ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  Hellenic  Government  has  been  displa 
mg  a marked  interest  in  the  approaching  ^ 
Exhibition  in  Munich.  The  Minister  of  t 
Interior  has  addressed  a circular  to  the  vario 
provincial  authorities,  instructing  them  to  i 
fonii  artists  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  stimula 
participation  m it,  it  being  remarked  that  t 
Government  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilita 
Greece  being  worthily  represented  at  the  abo 
international  display.  Appropriate  reference 
likewise  made  to  the  ancient  fame  of  t 
country  as  a home  of  art,  and  the  hope  is  e 
pressed  that  the  representative  works  whi 
are  to  be  sent  to  Munich  will  show  that  Heller 
genius  and  skill  have  not  lost  their  ancie 
charactensticB. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S,  BAYSWATER. 

The  design  for  St.  Matthew’s  Church  (which 
is  situated  in  St.  Petersburgh-place,  Moscow- 
road,  Bayswater,  very  near  the  Queen’s-road 
Railway  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway) 
was  selected  in  a limited  competition,  being  the 
only  one  submitted  that  met  the  views  of  the 
committee,  which  were  to  permanently  retain 
the  existing  vestry,  and  the  old  church  for 
divine  services  as  long  as  possible  during  the 
building  of  the  new,  thus  keeping  the  congre- 
gation and  saving  the  cost  of  a temporary 
building  elsewhere.  The  requirements  necessi- 
tated considerable  departure  from  the  usual 
arrangement  of  plan,  especially  as  the  site  was 
limited  and  the  number  of  sittings  large,  viz., 
1,450.  The  nave  has  a clear  width  of  49  ft., 
the  length  being  99  ft.,  the  width  across  the 
transepts  is  85  ft.,  and  across  the  aisles,  which 
are  only  passages,  67  ft.  The  vicarage-house 
was  removed  early  in  1881,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Allcroft  in  June  of  the 
same  year  j the  outer  walls  were  built  just 
beyond  the  old  walls,  and  the  nave  piers  were 
erected  in  the  old  church  one  by  one,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  congregation,  the  seating 
being  removed  only  to  the  necessary  extent, 
thus  literally  building  one  side  of  the  new  church 
through  the  old  ; the  top  of  the  nave  caps  being 
a few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  gallery  front ; 
the  piers  were  left  to  consolidate,  and  after  a 
time  the  centres  were  fixed  and  the  arches 
turned.  The  aisle  walls  were  then  carried  up, 
the  old  gallery  floor  being  retained  to  protect 
the  congregation  underneath ; the  other  side 
and  end  galleries  were  left  intact.  The  old 
roof  principals  were  supported  by  the  new  walls 
on  one  side,  the  other  resting  on  the  old  walls  as 
before.  The  clearstory  was  then  continued  to 
the  height  for  the  new  roof ; a platform  was 
constructed  to  protect  the  old  slating  and  for 
framing  together  the  heavy  principals, — the 
span  from  out  to  out  was  53  ft., — fortunately 
they  were  all  securely  fixed  in  position  without 
accident,  and  the  slating  was  executed  before 
disturbing  the  old  roof.  The  way  the  works 
progressed  may  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  the  last  sermon  was  preached  in  January, 
1882,  and  the  old  church  removed,  new  seating 
fixed,  and  the  church  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  on  May  20th  the  same  year. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Geometrical. ; 
The  entrance  porch,  aisles,  and  transepts  are ' 
vaulted,  the  baptistery  and  chancel  being 
executed  in  stone.  The  transepts  are  kept  the 
same  height  as  the  nave  arcade,  so  as  not  to 
break  the  line  of  clearstory  windows.  The 
clearstory  and  the  nave  roof  are  the  great 
features  of  the  interior,  the  principals  and  the 
bays  being  decorated  by  flowers  and  scroll  work 
in  gold  on  a dark  ground. 

The  pulpit  designed  by  the  architect,  and 
executed  by  the  builders,  has  shafts  of  Irish 
green  and  red  marble,  with  panels  of  alabaster. 
The  inscription  at  the  base  is  “ In  memoriam, 
Archdeacon  Hunter,  the  gift  of  Mary,  the  wife 
of  John  D.  Allcroft.”  The  statuettes  under  the 
canopies  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  our  Lord,  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  St.  Peter.  They  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley.  The  supporting  angels 
were  carved  by  Mr.  Lawlor. 

The  baptistery,  five  stained -gla,ss  windows  in 
the  church  by  Messrs.  A.  L.  Moore  & Co., 
font,  walnut  canopied  cover,  and  the  reredos 
in  the  chancel,  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  stained-glass  windows  in  the  chancel, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  at  a cost  of 
500/.,  are  a memorial  by  the  parishioners  and 
friends  to  the  late  vicar,  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Hunter,  who  had  laboured  for  fourteen 
years  among  them,  and  died  whilst  the  works 
were  in  progress.  A marble  bust  of  the  Arch- 
deacon by  Mr.  Lawlor  is  fixed  in  the  south 
aisle. 


- lo  jsiuue  ana  a 

baster  richly  arcaded  and  carved. 

The  lectern  and  platform  are  the  gifts 
Miss  Davidson,  executed  by  ifessrs.  Ila 
Peard,  & Co. 

The  exterior  is  faced  with  Bargate  ra 
stone,  with  Box-ground  Bath-stone  dressino 
the  sides  of  the  church,  being  hidden  fre 
view,  are  plain,  but  the  front  has  all  the  wo 
nchly  moulded. 

T he  tower  and  spire,  including  the  vane,  ha 
a total  height  of  240  ft.,  so  as  to  be  visil 
above  the  lofty  houses  of  the  neighbourhoi 
ft  p belfry-stage  are  figon 

b It.  b m.  high,  of  the  four  evangelists,  t 
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symbols  being  under.  The  clock-dials,  6 ft.  in 
diameter,  are  of  stone,  the  numerals  being  gilt, 
the  clock  and  chimes  being  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Moore,  of  Clerkenwell. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  satisfac- 
torily carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
Mansion  House.  The  foreman  of  works  was 
Mr.  Buck.  The  gas-fittings  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis  ; the  heating-apparatus 
was  fixed  by  Mr.  Grundy ; and  the  general 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Baird  from  the 
architect’s  sketches.  The  organ  is  placed  on 
a large  gallery  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
the  old  instrument  being  enlarged  and  refixed 
by  Messrs.  Bishop  & Son. 


CHAPTER-HOUSE,  LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  fine  thirteenth-century  arcade  is  from 
the  vestibule  leading  to  the  Chapter-house,  and 
terminates  at  the  west  end  with  a triforium 
over  the  entrance  which  formerly  led  to  the 
cathedral  library  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
cloisters. 

Above  the  triforium  is  a clearstory  lighted  by 
a large  unrelieved  round  window,  which,  with* 
out  doubt,  w’as  intended  to  be  ultimately  filled 
in  with  stained  glass. 

The  arches  upon  either  side  of  the  entrance 
have  subsequently  been  filled  up  with  rubble 
plastered,  and  doors  added  to  the  entrance  arch- 
way. 

The  whole  Chapter  • house  suffers  from  & 
layer  of  yellow  wash. 

The  drawings  from  which  our  illustrations 
are  produced  were  made  by  Mr.  William 
Alfred  Pite,  to  whom  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship  has  been  awarded  this  year. 


CHURCH,  GRAAFF-REINET,  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

The  town  of  Graaff-Reinot,  the  principal  town 
in  the  province  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Sunday  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  a few  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Port  Elizabeth.  It  is  a flourishing  inland  centre 
of  business,  boasting  several  banks,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  489  miles 
from  Capo  Town,  IGO  miles  north  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  150  miles  west  of  Grahamstown. 
The  population  numbers  about  8,000. 

Tbo  materials  proposed  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  church  will  be  almost  exclusively 
brick  and  timber,  there  being  no  stone  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  roof  will  be  covered 
with  corrugated  iron,  and  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  the  semi-tropical  sun,  there  will 
bo  a space  underneath  the  corrugated  iron,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a free  circulation  of  air  between 
the  iron  and  the  boarding  which  covers  the 
rafters. 

The  plan  of  the  church,  which  is  to  accommo- 
date 450  persons,  is  a simple  parallelogram  in 
shape,  with  open  benches  in  the  usual  manner. 
There  is  an  organ  recess  and  orchestra  at  the 
east  end.  and  a large  vestry  on  the  south  side. 
The  spacious  porch  at  the  west  end  is  designed 
to  afford  ])rotection  from  the  sand-drifts  and 
heavy  rains. 

The  church  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Rev.  J.  .T. 
Doke,  and  Mr.  Jno.  11.  Nichols  is  the  architect. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  WELLESLEY 
BRIDGE,  LIMERICK. 

The  above  structure,  which  has  been  known 
as  a toll-bridge  for  nearly  half  a century,  was 
on  Monday  opened  free  to  the  public  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  above  city,  attended  by  the  Cor- 
poration, Harbour  Board,  and  leading  citizens. 
The  structure  was  erected  at  a cost  of  80,000L, 
and,  connecting  Limerick  with  Clare  county,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  kind,  resembling 
the  Pont  Neuf  of  Paris.  The  money  for  its 
erection  was  advanced  by  the  Government,  bub 
recently  the  Clare  and  Limerick  grand  juries 
guaranteed  to  pay  by  presentments  passed  at 
each  assizes  the  balance  still  due.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  last  session  giving  effect 
to  this  arrangement,  and  the  Board  of  Works 
signified  that  the  bridge  could  be  declared  open 
forthwith.  The  openingwas  celebrated  by  Co5- 
poration  festivities  and  general  rejoicings. 
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MONUMEXT  TO  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS,  PLACE  MALESHEEBES,  PARIS. M.  Gostave  DoriS,  Sculptor. 
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MURAL  MONUMENTS  IN  BREDA  CATHEDRAL. 


' MONUMENT  TO  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 
IN  PARIS. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  numerous 
admirers  of  Alexandre  Dumas  would  erect  a 
monument  to  liis  memory,  for  it  is  right  tliat 
posterity  should  know  how  that  fertile  writer 
was  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the  author 
of  “ Trois  Mousquetaires,”  his  chej-d’ceuvre. 
The  monument  is  now  being  raised  on  the  Place 
Malesherbea,  Paris,  near  the  residence  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  Fils,  the  funds  being  provided  by 
public  subscriptions. 

The  author  of  the  work  is  the  great  artist 
whoso  recent  demise  is  deplored  by  the  world 
of  art, — the  late  Gustave  Dore.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  genius  displayed  by  him  in 
the  various  and  brilliant  manifestations  of  his 
talent ; but  it  is  not  very  generally  known  that 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  applied  his 
gifts  also  to  seulptiu’e.  The  monument  to 
Alexandre  Dumas  Pfere  marked  a new  stage  in 
the  life  of  the  late  master.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  with  regard  to  this  work  that,  if  Gustave 
Dorc  had  not  during  his  lifetime  proved  himself 
to  be  a great  painter,  he  would  have  been 
stamped  by  it  a great  sculptor.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  heights  he  might  have  attained 
if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  so  soon.  The  view 
which  we  give  of  the  statue  will  testify  to  what 
has  been  said,  and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  monument,  which  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion,  is  to  be  unveiled  during  this  month 
(April).  In  reproducing  it  in  the  Builder,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by 


Alexandre  Dumas  Fils  at  the  grave  of  the  late 
Gustave  Dore: — “It  is  not  only  admix-ation,” 
said  he,  “ it  is  not  only  friendship,  which  causes 
me  to  say  a few  words  at  the  grave  of  the  great 
artist.  With  that  enthusiasm  and  that  gene- 
rosity which  formed  the  base  of  his  nature, 
Dore,  while  others  hesitated,  offered  spon- 
taneously and  modestly  to  execute,  ns  an 
evidence  of  his  admiration  for  the  father  and 
his  friendship  for  the  son,  the  statue  of  the 
author  of  ‘ Henri  III.,’  ‘ Mademoiselle  de  Belle- 
Isle,’  ‘ Trois  Mousquetaires,’  and  ‘ Impressions 
do  Voyage.’  lie  would  not  accept  remunera- 
tion ; he  gave  to  this  all  his  time,  all  Ins  talent; 
he  may,  perhaps,  even  have  given  his  life.  Who 
knows  but  that  this  monument,  which  occupied 
his  time  from  morning  till  evening,  sometimes 
also  his  nights,  and  which  he  has  executed  in 
six  months,  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  died,  and  to  which  the 
ardent  and  the  passionate  are  liable  ? 

For  six  months  he  has  lived  face  to  face 
with  that  other  great  master,  whom  he 
resembles  in  many  points  by  his  fertility  and 
inventiveness,  by  variety  and  power,  by  liis 
disinterestedness  and  kind-beartedness.  This 
heai-t,  which  should  break  so  sudtlenly  after  the 
completion  of  this  work,  has  beaten  filially,  in 
unison  with  mine,  for  the  consecration  of  the 
fame  which  to  me  is  the  most  sacred.  The 
writer  and  the  artist  were  so  well  fitted  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Thus  the  whole  soul  of  the 
artist  has  passed  into  and  sheds  its  lustre  over 
the  image  of  the  -writer  and  the  poetical  figures 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  There  they  are 
publicly  and  for  ever  united  in  the  memory  of 
men ; for  the  statues  of  poets  arc,  fortunately, 
not  those  which  are  overthrown. 


Behold  here  tlio  sculptor  who  was  arraigned, 
defying  now  indifference  and  injustice,  com- 
pelling the  multitude  to  look  at  last  at  bis  work, 
and  thrown  violently  by  death  into  the  terres- 
trial immortality  which  he  has  given  to  another ; 
we,  Dore  and  myself,  are  descended  after  all 
from  the  same  family,  ])y  the  same  love.  Thus 
it  is  that  I come  hero  as  one  of  his  brothers  to 
render  to  his  dear  memory  the  homage,  which  I 
cannot,  unfortunately,  cast  into  bronze,  of  my 
sincere  admiration  and  of  my  profound  yet 
unavailing  gratitude.” 


MONUMENTS  AT  BREDA. 

The  fine  old  cathedral  at  Breda,  in  Holland, 
neglected  but  still  beautiful,  is  rich  in  monu- 
ments of  every  description.  Tho  brass  font, 
the  choir-sialls,  and  the  noble  monument  of  the 
Nassau  family,  have  been  already  illustrated  in 
this  journal,  and  wo  now  add  a drawing  of  a 
very  remarkable  example  of  a mural  monument. 
This  is  interesting  as  showing  tho  thoroughly 
; Italian  character  which  the  Renaissance 
assumed  in  some  parts  of  Holland. 

When  wo  say  that  these  monuments  arc 
Italian  in  character,  we  must  not  be  understood 
to  suggest  that  they  are  the  work  of  either 
Italian  architects  or  workmen.  The  dates  of 
their  erection  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  being  so.  The  principal  monument  now 
given  dates  from  the  year  1536,  and  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  Count  de  Bourneval.* 


* This  description  -n-as  accldentnllT  applied  to  riew  of  a 
monument  in  Slhaater  Cathedral,  but  was  set  nght  m 
the  following  number. 
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BKITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  session  it  was 
announced  that  the  course  of  the  intended  rail- 
way from  Portsea  to  Bristol,  designed  to  pass 
through  the  Avenue  and  the  Cursus  of  Stone- 
henge,  had  been  niodified  to  avoid  these  interest- 
ing objects  of  antiquity. 

The  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  holding 
the  Congress  at  Dover  were  detailed  by  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Wright,  P.S.A.;  and  the  election  of 
Lord  Granville  as  President  was  reported. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  rendered  a 
report  of  his  recent  visit  to  inspect  the  remark- 
able Gallo-Roman  town  now  being  excavated  at 
Sansay,  near  Poictiers.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  no  enclosing  wall  having  been  found, 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  a health  resort 
rather  than  a place  of  strength.  The  remains 
of  a large  temple,  measuring  250  ft.  to  the 
facade,  have  been  already  laid  open  to  view. 
It  is  approached  by  two  flights  of  steps,  and  has 
a triple  colonnade,  each  composed  of  twenty- 
two  fluted  columns.  The  temple  is  in  the  form 
of  a Greek  cross,  with  an  octagonal  cella,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Gallo- 
Roman  Apollo.  This  building  is  but  one  of 
several,  baths  of  large  extent,  a hostelry,  and  a 
theatre  having  been  already  met  with.  The 
cost  of  the  excavations  is  being  defrayed  by 
P6re  de  la  Croix.  The  report  was  read  in  the 
author’s  absence  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch, 
P.S.A. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wyon,  P.R.G.S.,  made  an  interest- 
ing communication  in  support  of  his  statement 
that  Henry  IV.  used  three  fievrfi-de’hjs  as  the 
arms  of  Prance,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
when  the  change  was  made  by  the  kings  of  that 
country. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Jlr.  E.  Walford, 
M.A.,  on  the  curious  old  Plemish  glass  in  Vane 
House,  Hampstead,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Bishop  Butler  (1740  50)  when  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s.  He  traced  the  evidence  that  it  had 
been  placed  in  the  window  by  the  bishop.  There 
is  a series  of  subjects  very  similar  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  which  appear  to  have  been 
brought  from  Hampstead.  Only  a portion  of 
the  mansion  now  remains,  incorporated  into  the 
Soldiers’  Daughters’  Home. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close  hy  a 
paper  on  “ Recent  Arch  ecological  Discoveries,” 
by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  P.S.A.  At  Westminster 
Abbey  one  of  tbe  I’Hncipal  windows  of  the 
refectory  has  been  met  with  ; and  at  Old  Pish- 
strcet-hill  the  foundations  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap.  This  building  was 
burned  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  never 
rebuilt.  It  was  one  of  a remarkable  group  of 
churches,  there  having  been  no  less  than 
eighteen  within  a circle  of  only  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter  around  it. 


THE  BERLIN  BOURSE. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Berlin  Bourse,  which 
is  now  in  process  of  being  carried  out,  will  be 
completed  next  summer,  and  then  the  Berlin 
Bourse  will  be  the  largest  building  of  this  kind 
in  the  world.  The  length  of  the  great  hall  will 
be  exactly  100  metres,  or  328  ft.,  the  breadth 
being  77  ft.  and  the  height  88  ft.  The  rougher 
work  is  already  nearly  finished,  only  the  floor  of 
the  great  hall  having  to  be  vaulted.  The  build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  most  costly  private 
edifices  ever  constructed  in  the  city.  The 
reason  is  that  the  ground  water  of  the  adjoining 
river  Spree  stands  several  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  cellai-s  so  that  the  entire  edifice  had 
to  be  built  on  about  ninety  sunken  caissons. 
The  internal  arrangements  of  the  new  hall  will 
entirely  correspond  to  those  of  the  old  one ; and 
after  the  removal  of  the  middle  wall  the  great 
hall  will  appear  as  one  connected  whole.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  subordinate  rooms  too, 
the  old  model  has  been  followed,  which  is  that 
of  the  so-called  Now  Bourse,  built  only  twenty 
years  ago,  the  architect  of  which  was  the  late 
Oberbaurath  Strack.  The  brown  granite 
columns  ho  gave  are  provided  with  white 
marble  capitals  and  black  socles.  In  the  re- 
building the  subordinate  rooms  have  been  well 
attended  to.  A ten-windowed  public  sitting 
saloon,  a large  library,  a new  and  roomy  ward- 
robe and  refreshment  rooms,  as  well  as  a variety 
of  spacious  rooms  for  post,  telegraphy,  &c.,  and 
last,  not  least,  of  accommodation  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press.  The  new  front,  looking 
on  the  new  street, — not  yet  named,  and  which 


it  is  proposed  to  call  Borsenstrasse, — will  be 
executed  in  the  same  style  in  sandstone,  but 
will  be  quite  independent  of  the  old  part  as  well 
as  of  the  front  looking  on  Burgstrasse.  Tbe 
architects,  Messrs.  Moser  & Handrieser,  have 
been  commissioned  to  superintend  the  work  of 
artistic  decoration. 


FOREIGN  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  spite  of  tho  prolonged  frost  of  the  past 
month,  the  work  of  erecting  the  buildings  in 
which  the  International  Hygienic  Exhibition  is 
to  be  held  in  the  coming  summer  in  Berlin 
has  been  making  very  satisfactory  progress. 
Tho  principal  hall  is  a square,  each  side  being 
312  ft.  in  length,  aud  consists  of  twenty-five 
pavilions  of  equal  magnitude  constructed  of 
light  ironwork  somewhat  in  tho  form  of  tents 
which  afford  plenty  of  light  from  the  roof  and 
sides.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  exhibition  will 
be  adorned  with  a fine  large  group  of  figures 
personifying  “ Hygeia.”  The  interior  of  the 
cupola  will  be  embellished  with  velaria  by 
Professor  Preller,  and  in  the  prominent  spot 
here  will  be  placed  the  bust  of  the  Empress 
Augusta,  who  has  shown  great  interest  in  the 
exhibition.  An  annexe  lying  along  the  chief 
axis  of  the  building  will  be  adoi’ned  with  a 
panorama  of  tho  noted  Austrian  health-resort 
of  Gastein,  painted  by  Professor  Hcrtel. 

There  will  be  three  Fishery  Exhibitions  in 
Germany  this  year  at  Hamburg,  Schwerin,  and 
Ratisbon.  They  will  open  at  the  beginning  of 
May. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has 
made  a communication  to  tlie  President  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  respectiiig  the  con- 
ditions of  the  great  Volta  prize,  which  is  to  be 
presented  in  the  year  1887.  The  value  of  tho 
prize  is  50,000  francs,  or  2,000/.  sterling,  and  it 
is  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  sliall  by  that 
time  have  made  the  most  important  discovery  in 
electricity,  applicable  in  an  economical  manner 
to  any  one  of  tho  following  objects  : — (1)  as  a 
source  of  heat;  (2)  light;  (3)  chemical  action  ; 
(4)  mechanical  power ; (5)  the  transmission  of 
messages  ; (6)  ortho  treatment  of  disease.  The 
last  date  for  receiving  applications  is  Juno  30, 
1887.  Tho  prize  will  be  awarded  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  tbe  same  year.  Men  of  science  of  all 
nations  are  invited  to  compete. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  determined  to 
erect  a new  Imperial  Library  and  Government 
Buildings  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  has  offered 
two  prizes  for  the  best  designs  for  the  edifice. 
With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  tho  competi- 
tion, we  learn  from  the  programme  that  it  is 
open  to  architects  of  all  nations.  The  building 
is  to  contain  in  addition  to  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  books,  separate  departments  for  manu- 
scripts, for  numismatics,  coins,  medals,  &c.,  for 
engravings,  and  for  tbe  archives.  The  last  day 
for  the  reception  of  designs  is  June  30th,  1883. 
The  programme  leaves  the  competitors  free  to 
treat  the  problem  very  much  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  The  two  prizes  which  are  offered 
are  of  the  value  respectively  of  1,000/.  for  the 
best  design,  and  400/.  for  the  second.  The 
judges  will  be  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  the  Librarian,  tbe  Chief  of  tbe  Archives, 
and  three  professional  men,  who  are  not  to  be 
nominated  until  after  the  designs  have  been 
sent  in.  The  sum  which  it  is  intended  to  spend 
on  the  erection  of  the  building  is  100,000/. 


A GIGANTIC  TUNNEL. 

An  extraordinary  project  lias  been  suggested 
in  Paris.  It  is  to  connect  the  capital  with  the 
city  of  Rouen  by  a tunuel.  The  length  of  the 
work  would  be  117  kilometres,  or  over  73  miles, 
while  the  cost  is  calculated  at  5 millions  sterling. 
The  projectors  contend  tliat  there  are  great 
strategic  as  well  as  commercial  advantages  con- 
nected with  tho  scheme,  but  sober-minded 
critics  regard  it  as  tbe  mere  dream  of  a 
visionary. 


Cardiff.  — To  meet  the  demands  of  this 
rapidly-advancing  town,  a new  public  hall  is 
about  to  be  erected.  Messrs.  James,  Seward,  & 
Thomas  are  the  architects,  aud  Mr.  Addawnay, 
A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  is  to  construct  the  ironwork 
for  the  roofs,  galleries,  columns,  &c. 


LIGHTING  STREET  LAMPS  BY 
ELECTRICITY. 

Herr  Vermehren,  chief  of  the  Central  Office 
^f  Engineering  at  Hamburg,  has  described,  in 
tho  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  an  appliance  for  the 
above  purpose,  a drawing  of  which  will  be  on 
view  at  the  Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition.  It 
was  tried  with  success  last  year,  when  a model 
group  of  thirteen  lights  was  erected  at  Ham- 
burg, and  will  bo  applied  to  a permanent  group 
shortly  to  be  placed  in  a leading  position  in  that 
city. 

The  apparatus  for  ignition  consists  of  a 
batteryinthe  footoftho  candelabra,  from  which 
the  electric  current  is  led  to  each  light  by 
means  of  an  isolated  wire,  after  passing  through 
an  induction  apparatus,  and  through  a contact- 
apparatus,  also  placed  in  the  foot  of  tbe  can- 
delabra. The  lights  are  composed  of  burners 
with  several  jets  of  flame.  Each  wire  termi- 
nates in  a point  of  platinum,  and  a second  point 
of  platinnm  is  placed  directly  at  the  burner.  A 
single  turning  of  the  contact  apparatus,  there- 
fore, kindles  all  the  jets.  The  labour  of  ascend- 
ing to  kindle  the  thirteen  lights  is  thus  obviated. 


LEADENHALL  NEW  MARKET  AND  ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 

The  reconstruction  of  Leadenhall  Market  ha 
been  accompanied  by  a complete  change  in  th 
character  of  tho  buildings  immediately  around 
the  market.  Several  old  structures  in  Leadeu- 
hall-street,  and  also  in  Gracecburch-street,  have 
been  taken  down  and  replaced  by  palatial  new 
buildings,  which  have  very  materially  improved 
tbe  architectural  appearance  of  the  locality. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  new  struc- 
tures is  the  massive  block  called  Leadenhall 
Buildings,  having  two  extensive  frontages,  the 
Leadenhall-street  elevation  extending  from  the 
corner  of  Gracechurch-street  to  the  Wbittington- 
avenuo  approach  to  the  market,  whilst  the 
Gracechnrch  - street  frontage,  architecturally 
uniform  with  that  already  named,  is  about 
50  ft.  in  length.  There  is  also  an  angular  frontage 
at  the  comer  of  the  two  thoroughfares,  the  archi- 
tectural treatmentof  which  is  specially  elaborate, 
and  forms  the  chief  feature  in  tbe  entire  block. 
About  tbe  time  when  the  rebuilding  of  the 
market  was  under  consideration,  the  Corpora- 
tion secured  a portion  of  the  land  on  which  the 
old  buildings  stood,  at  the  corner  of  the  two 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  foot- 
way and  making  it  circular  at  the  angle,  and 
this  intention  has  been  carried  out  in  the  erec- 
tion of  thenewbuildings  nowon  the  point  of  com- 
pletion. Within  the  last  few  days  tho  hoarding  in 
front  of  the  buildings  has  been  removed,  aud  tho 
greatly-improved  footway  at  the  corner  of  the 
two  streets  is  seen  to  advantage.  The  ground- 
floor  portion  of  the  entire  block  consists  of  hand- 
some shops,  divided  by  polished  Aberdeen 
granite  piers,  the  whole  of  tbe  upper  portions  of 
the  three  frontages  being  in  Portland  stone. 
Tho  angular  frontage  at  the  corner  of  Grace- 
church-street  is  upwards  of  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a bold  aud  handsome  pedi- 
ment, richly  carved.  This  portion  of  tho  build- 
ings, which  is  carried  to  a greater  height  than 
tho  two  frontages  in  Leadenhall  and  Grace- 
church  streets,  contains  four  lofty  stories  above 
the  ground-floor.  The  first-floor  has  elliptical 
windows,  w'ith  rich  carving  in  the  spandrels, 
and  there  is  also  a profusion  of  carving  in  other 
parts  of  the  elevation.  The  Leadenhall-street 
and  Gracechurch-street  frontages  have  three 
lofty  stories  above  the  ground-floor,  the  two 
elevations  being  surmounted  by  a balustrade. 
The  first-floor  has  a range  of  elliptical  windows, 
uniform  with  those  in  the  angular  front.  The 
Leadenhall-street  elevation  is  250  ft.  in  length, 
and  at  the  Whittingtou-avenue  comer  is  sure 
mounted  by  a handsome  turret.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shops  fronting  the  t%vo  streets, 
arc  arranged  as  suites  cf  offices,  of  which  there 
are  upwards  of  300.  The  architects  are  Me.sars. 
Edmeston,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  Shepherd. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  when 
completed  is  about  70,000/. 

In  continuation  of  these  buildings,  another 
somewhat  similar  block  is  in  course  of  erection 
on  tbe  west  side  of  Whittington-avenue,  on  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  tbe  old  Leather 
Market,  whilst  immediately  opposite  to  them, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Avenue,  the  erection  of 
a third  block  of  like  bnildings  is  also  in  pro- 
gress. The  architects  of  the  last-named  build- 
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-itio-3  are  Messrs.  Edward  Ellis  & Sons,  and 
Messrs.  J.  & J.  tireeuwood,  of  Artbur-street 
West,  City,  are  the  contractors,  their  contract 
being  21;600^. 

LI^’COL^'’S  INN  CHAPEL. 

The  works  connected  with  this  chapel,  which 
have  been  in  progress  since  August,  1881,  are 
now  approaching  completion,  and  the  re-opening 
for  Divine  Service  is  announced  to  take  place 
on  Sundav,  the  8th  inst.,  when  the  sermon  will 
be  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Athough  replete  with  interesting  associations, 
it  formerly  presented  but  few  architectural 
attractions ; and  externally,  even  these  were 
all  but  concealed  by  the  adjoining  buildings. 
The  demolition  of  the  old  chambers  at  the  west 
end,  through  which  access  was  obtained  to  the 
chapel,  preceded  the  important  alterations 
which  have  since  been  made  and  which  com- 
prise the  addition  of  27  ft.  to  the  length  of 
the  building,  besides  19  more  of  antechapel; 
an  entirely  new  roof,  of  higher  pitch  than  the 
former,  and  the  erection  of  vestries  for  the 
clergy  and  the  choir  in  the  anti-chapel,  with 
double  staircases  beneath.  Externally,  the  but- 
tresses have  been  surmounted  by  pinnacles ; 
the  gables  by  crosses,  and  turrets  added  to  the 
corners  of  the  west  end.  The  chief  attraction 
to  the  connoisseur  in  architecture  will  doubtless 
be  the  stone  groining  of  the  large  crypt,  which 
certainly  excels  the  work  of  the  older  builders; 
this,  indeed,  having  never  been  finished  in  stone. 
The  interior  mil  strike  all  who  were  familiar 
with  the  former  building  as  little  less  than  a 
transformation.  The  new  roof  (already  referred 
to)  is  panelled  in  moulded  frames,  the  “prin- 
cipals” being  supported  by  massive  stone  blocks 
in  the  form  of  angels  bearing  shields,  on  which 
are  carved  the  arms  of  the  prelates  who  have 
been,  during  the  past  two  or  three  centuries, 
Preachers  to  the  Honourable  Society. 

Some  fears  were  naturally  entertained  lest  the 
acoustical  properties  of  the  old  chapel  might  he 
affected  by  the  altered  roof  and  changed  pro- 
portions ; this,  however,  has  not  been  the  case, 
save  in  the  direction  tif  improvement. 

Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  the 
services  of  this  chapel  should  have  failed  to 
attract  a larger  attendance.  The  causes  may 
have  been  two-fold  : — 1.  Very  few  were  ac- 
quainted with  its  exact  locality,  hemmed  in  as 
it  was  by  buildings  of  anything  but  an  ecclesi- 
astical character;  and  2,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a general  impression  that  admission  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  Benchers’  orders.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  we  understand  that  the 
new  portion  of  the  building,  containing  about 
a hundred  seats,  is  intended  to  be  open  to  the 
public ; and  as  to  the  former,  no  one  once  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Inn  can  now  fail  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  the  chapel. 

The  hours  of  service  are  11  a.m.  and  3 p.m. 
on  Sundays. 


A NEW  PRISON  FOR  BRISTOL. 

Building  operations  in  Bristoland  neighbour- 
hood at  the  present  time  are  exceedingly  brisk, 
the  greatest  undertaking  in  the  city  being  the 
erection  of  a new  Government  gaol.  The  Homo 
Secretary  having  appointed  the  new  prison  at 
Horfield  (Bristol)  a prison  under  the  Prisons 
Act  of  1805  and  1877  for  all  classes  of  prisoners 
from  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  and  a 

portion  of  the  building, — about  160  cells,  &c., 

being  ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  The 
proce.ss  of  removing  them  from  the  building  on 
the  New  Cut  commenced  on  Monday.  Before 
the  building  is  thoroughly  completed  fully  two 
years  will  have  to  elapse.  There  will  be  another 
block  built  for  female  prisoners,  but  until  that 
is  done  thirty-eight  cells  of  the  present  building 
will  be  temporarily  divided  off  for  their  accom- 
modation. The  bonndary-wall  was  commenced, 
and  about  two-thirds  completed,  by  the  Bri.stol 
Corporation,  bnt  they  wore  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  the  undertaking  by  the  passing  of  the 
Prisons  Bill,  and  building  operations,  a long 
delay  in  the  work  following.  This  wall,  now 
entire,  is  20  ft.  high,  and  2 ft.  6 in.  thick  on  the 
ground-level,  and  buttresses  of  greater  thick- 
ness are  continued  to  the  coping-wall.  The 
cells  are  168  in  number  ; they  are  arranged  in 
four  stories,  down  the  centre  running  a corri- 
dor open  to  the  roof,  which  is  about  60  ft.  high. 

The  upper  stories  are  approached  by  iron  stairs, 
and  the  passages  in  front  of  each  row  of  cells 
are  supported  on  iron  girders.  Each  cell  is 
14  ft.  long,  7 ft.  wide,  and  about  9 ft. 


hin'b,  and  is  provided  with  a substantial 
double  window  near  the  ceiling,  so  arranged 
that  there  is  no  iron  projection  to  which  a 
prisoner  might  tie  anything.  A similar  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  in  the  signalling  appa- 
ratus, by  which  a prisoner  might  call  one  of  the 
warders  to  his  cell.  Electric  bells  have  been 
erected,  and  the  pressing  of  a button  in  the 
cell  will  not  only  ring  for  the  warder,  but  by 
moving  an  indicator  outside,  inform  him  of 
the  number  of  the  apartment  to  which  he  is 
to  go.  The  floors  are  of  wood,  and  the  walls 
of  firm  Sbatwood  bricks,  closely  laid  and 
cemented  with  the  best  machine-made  mortar, 
which  will  defy  all  attempts  to  remove  it.  At 
a lower  level  than  the  ground-floor  cells  a 
large  space  is  set  apart  for  the  boilers  to  feed 
the  hot-water  apparatus,  and  the  arrangements 
are  excellent  for  the  discharge  of  the  warm  air 
into  the  various  cells.  The  boiler-house  is 
16  ft.  6 in.  wide  and  33  ft.  long.  The  cell-doors 
are  of  wood,  lined  on  the  inside  with  iron.  Be- 
tween the  fourth  story  and  the  roof  are  placed 
large  tanks  which  will  have  a supply  of  water 
in  case  of  emergency.  A considerable  portion 
of  the  roof  is  of  glass,  and  the  light  is  ample. 
The  cells  to  he  erected  hereafter  will  bo  built  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  structure;  and  when 
the  gaol  is  complete  it  will  be  the  finest  and  most 
complete  in  the  country.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Howell  & Ron,  Bristol,  whose 
foreman  of  works  was  Mr.  G.  Roe,  and  clerk  of 
the  works,  Mr.  H.  Gardiner. 


AGE  OF  TIMBER. 

A FEW  miles  from  San  Francisco  a tree  was 
recently  felled  which,  as  American  writers 
think,  is  one  of  tho  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  tree 
in  the  world.  It  was  one  of  the  Wellingtonia, 
species,  and,  according  to  the  rings  which  were 
counted,  its  age  was  no  less  than  4,340  years. 
It  was  partly  hollow,  and  within  tho  bark  three 
hundred  persons  could  find  standing-room.  It 
was  only  with  reluctance  that  this  ancient  giant 
of  the  forest  was  cut  down,  but  its  removal 
was  imperative,  as  it  threatened  to  come  down 
of  itself  during  the  first  violent  gale.  Another 
ancient  tree  which  was  recently  destroyed  was 
a cypress  tree  near  Sparta.  It  is  stated  that 
this  was  the  very  tree  spoken  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  by  the  ancient  Greek  writer, 
Pausanias,  and  was  then  very  old.  It  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  a band  of  gipsies 
having  lit  a fixe  under  it  to  cook  their  food,  and 
incautiously  allowed  the  flames  to  reach  it. 


AUCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Covenfnj. — On  the  14th  nit.  a meeting  was 
held  in  the  Mayoress’s  Parlour,  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  froming  an  anti- 
quarian and  naturalists’  society  for  the  city  and 
neighbourhood.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  S.  Tomson) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a fair  attend- 
ance. The  Mayor  having  briefly  opened  the 
meeting,  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton,  F.S.A.,  stated  that 
the  objects  of  tho  Society  were  ; — (1)  To  pro- 
mote an  interest  in  and  extend  our  knowledge 
of  local  history  and  .antiquities.  (2)  'I’o 
encourage  a desire  for  the  preservation  of  our 
ancient  buildings.  (3)  To  guard  and  protect 
our  ancient  privileges.  (4)  To  familiarise  our- 
selves with  the  actual  lines  of  our  parochial  and 
other  boundaries.  (5)  To  bring  together  the 
fragments  of  our  local  history,  as  exemplified  in 
our  municipal  and  other  records,  old  traditions, 
customs,  provincialisms,  place  names,  folk  lore, 
heraldry  (in  archmology),  manufactures,  art, 
statistics,  local  biography,  and  genealogy.  (G) 
To  encourage  a respect  for  and  to  preserve  the 
memorials  of  the  dead.  (7)  To  promote  the 
study  of  local  natural  history,  geology,  botany, 
<S:c.  The  objects  were  approved  of,  and  it  was 
decided  to  form  a Society,  and  a provisional 
committee  was  elected  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  the  rules. 


Pencliirrcli-street  Station.— This  hitherto 
epeedingly  inconvenient  station  is  being  con- 
siderably improved.  The  approaches  to  the 
platforms  are  being  widened,  while  refreshment 
and  waiting  rooms  are  being  provided.  All  the 
floors,  joists,  and  girders  of  the  platform  are  being 
renewed  and  strengthened  ; indeed,  the  work 
comprises  the  entire  renovation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  station  in  every  particular  except 
the  roof.  Tlie  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Bangs  & Co.,  builders,  Bow, 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

Lahourers’  Cottages  in  Ireland,  — In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  15th  ult.,  Lord 
J.  Manners  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
tho  Lord  - Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether 
he  could  state  the  number  of  orders  made 
by  the  Laud  Commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  labourers’  cottages,  and  the  number  of 
cottages  which  had  been  erected  in  con- 
sequence of  such  orders. — Mr.  Trevelyan  : Tho 
Land  Commissioners  inform  me  that  the 
number  of  such  orders  made  is  339,  but  that 
they  ar-e  unable  to  state  how  many  cottages 
have  been  erected  in  consequence  of  such  orders. 
By  section  4 of  tho  Labourers’  Cottages  and 
Allotments  Act,  a tenant  who  has  been  ordered 
to  erect  or  improve  a cottage  is  liable,  on  tho 
complaint  of  any  labourer  employed  on  his 
holding,  and  in  whose  favour  an  order  was 
made,  to  a penalty,  recoverable  before  justices 
in  petty  sessions,  of  11.  for  every  week, — after 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  order, — during 
which  such  order  remains  unobeyed.  Tho  en- 
forcement of  an  order  is,  therefore,  left  to  the 
person  benefited  thereby. 

iresDainster  Hall. — Mr.  R.  Paget  asked  tho 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  place  in  the  library  of  the 
House  an  architectural  elevation  showing  the 
proposed  treatment  of  that  part  of  West- 
minster Hall  which  would  bo  opened  to  view  by 
tho  removal  of  the  old  Law  Courts. — Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre:  Until  the  whole  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Royal  Law  Courts  are  entirely  removed,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  west  front  of  West- 
minster Hall.  Whenever  a decision  is  arrived 
at,  I will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing the  House  of  any  works  that  are  in  con- 
templation. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Ediiihurgh. — Bailie  Cranston’s  scheme  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  Old  Infirmary  grounds  (noticed 
in  the  Builder  a short  time  ago),  came 
before  the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee  for 
consideration.  Tho  scheme  embraces  the  con- 
struction of  a viaduct  over  the  Cowgate  valley 
from  Dnimmond-street  to  High-street;  the 
opening  up  nf  the  front  of  the  University  by 
sotting  back  the  line  of  houses  opposite,  the 
extension  of  Infirmary-street,  and  the  feuing 
of  a large  ai’ea  for  building  purposes.  In  sub- 
mitting the  plans,  the  Bailie  said  that  the  Royal 
Infirmary  having  been  removed  to  a healthier 
locality,  the  city  had  bought  the  old  buildings 
and  ground  at  a large  price;  and  that  ground 
was  at  present  lying  waste  and  unproductive. 
They  had  advertised  for  plans  and  offers  for  the 
ground  ; but  had  received  none  they  could  enter- 
tain. 1,0401.  represented  the  interest,  at  4 per 
cent.,  they  were  paying  on  the  26,0001.  they 
gave  for  the  ground,  and  that  was  being  lost  j 
annually  to  the  city.  About  another  26,0001. 
worth  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Improvement 
Trust  was  also  lying  unoccupied  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cowgate,  and  he  asked  if 
they  ought  not  at  once  to  endeavour  to  utilise 
this  ground,  and  save  the  city  so  serious  an 
annual  loss.  The  value  of  the  ground  now  in 
their  hands  thus  represented  a capital  sum  of 
52,0001.,  and  the  question  was.  How  was  this 
valuable  area  to  bo  made  productive  ? He 
thought  they  should  look  for  a return,  first,  by 
feuing  tho  ground  for  building  purposes,  and 
secondly,  by  making  new  streets  and  buildings 
of  such  a character  as  w'ould  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  and  amenity  of  the  neighbour-  I 
hood,  and,  consequently,  the  health  and  business  i| 
of  the  city.  On  tho  motion  of  the  Lord  Provost,  J 
the  matter  was  remitted  to  a small  committee, 
consisting  of  his  Lordship,  Bailies  Roberts, 

Anderson,  and  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Steel. •' 

Under  remit  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M‘Lachlan,  ,j 
the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Town  Council  had  under  consideration  a u 
proposal  to  establish  public  wash-houses  and  L 
baths  in  some  of  tho  poorer  and  more  densely-  -i 
populated  localities  of  tho  city.  The  Committee 
were  apparently  well  disposed  towards  the  :i 
establishmeutofwash-houses,  audit  was  resolved  i 
that  an  experiment  should  be  made  on  a small  I 
scale  with  one  at  Lower  Calton.  A sub-coin-  ; 
mittee  was  charged  with  making  the  necessary 
arrangements.  The  question  of  public  baths  :i 
was  deferred  for  further  consideration. 

Portoiello.  — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ' 
Portobello  Town  Council,  a plan  of  the  proposed  < 
slaughter-house  and  stables  for  the  burgh  to  , 
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be  erected  in  Pipe-street  ■was  submitted.  Tbe 
estimated  cost  was  stated  at  1,350Z.  Tbe  Pro- 
vost proposed  that  they  should  borrow  2,000Z., 
which  could  be  paid  off  in  thirty  years  by  the 
payments  made  by  butchers  and  dairymen 
without  levying  any  assessment  ujjon  the  public. 
It  was  agreed  to  visit  the  site,  and  the  matter 
was  remitted  to  the  Provost’s  Committee,  with 
powers. 


AN  APPEAL  FROil  APT  STUDENTS. 

Sin, — It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  during  a 
few  months’  sojourn  in  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  art,  that  the  system  of  enforced 
study  abroad  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  and 
might  well  bo  remedied,  to  tho  advantage  of 
both  students  and  the  art  they  study.  This 
may  serve  as  apology  for  this  appeal  to  the  art 
students  and  artists  of  England,  which  only  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  has  induced  him 
to  make  public. 

The  position  of  an  art  student  in  Paris  may 
not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  an  invalid 
seeking  in  foreign  countries  that  genial  climate 
which  his  native  land  cannot  afford.  The  analogy 
differs  in  that  the  latter  cannot  he  remedied, 
whilst  the  former  could  and  ought  to  be.  Taking 
it  as  an  accepted  fact  that  art  students  are 
by  no  means  lacking  in  patriotism,  a fact  which 
the  writer’s  o.vperience  certainly  goes  to  prove, 
it  is  to  most  of  them  a galiiug  reproach  that, 
finding  they  lack  higher  instruction  in  their 
profession,  they  can  by  no  means  obtain  it  in 
England. 

Tho  Royal  Academy  schools  arc,  in  conse- 
([ucnce  of  their  limited  accommodation,  neces- 
sarily closed  to  the  great  majority  of  students, 
and  are,  of  course,  utterly  inadequate  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  whole  of  tho  countiy  in  respect 
of  advanced  education  in  art,  and  if  an  advanced 
student  does  get  in  (and  the  chances  arc  largely 
against  his  admission),  he  can  seldom  afford  the 
time  consumed  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies;  in  addition  to  which,  he  must 
consent  to  retrace  his  steps  for  a considerable 
period. 

Tho  schools  of  art  under  the  South  Kensing- 
ton department,  though  professing  to  teach 
painting,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  singu- 
larly deficient  in  professors  of  eminenco  in  this 
branch  of  art. 

There  arc,  of  course,  private  academies,  but, 
like  tho  Departmental  schools,  they  fail  to  in- 
duce the  advanced  student  to  remain  with 
them,  owing  to  the  absence  of  well-known 
names  at  their  head  ; and  in  despair  he  is  driven 
to  Franco,  Belgium,  or  Germany,  where  ho  can 
find  not  one  only,  but  numerous  schools  of  art, 
presided  over  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the 
several  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  in  Paris  every  artist  of  the  first  rank  has, 
or  has  had,  a following  of  students,  to  whom  he 
kindly  gives  instruction  and  advice. 

Whilst  dealing  %vith  the  schools  of  the  present, 
it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  refer  to  schools  of 
the  future.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  in  the 
artistic  world  that  arrangements  for  an  ad- 
vanced school,  presided  over  by  an  eminent 
Academician,  to  bo  carried  on  outside  London, 
arc  on  foot;  but,  admirable  as  tbe  idea  is,  and 
promising  as  it  may  appear,  the  limited  size  will 
certainly  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  want 
felt,  or  render  unnecessary  further  efforts. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  French  temperament 
is  more  fitted  than  the  English  to  receive  artistic 
education,  and  so  to  excuse  our  national  failing 
in  this  respect ; but  it  is  tolerably  evident  to 
the  student  in  Paris  that  it  is  more  a matter  of 
sound  education,  for  among  tho  English  and 
American  students  who  thi-oug  the  French 
ateliers,  the  average  of  success  is,  I should  say, 
certainly  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  among 
theii'  French  brethren,  first  places  in  the  various 
concoxtrs  being  frequently  taken  by  Anglo-Saxon 
students.  The  same  results,  as  is  now  notorious, 
have  been  obtained  in  Belgium. 

If  the  student  is  easy-going,  and  content  to 
let  things  rest,  the  state  of  things  as  it  now  is 
is  satisfactory  enough  ; but  allowing  him  to  bo 
patriotic,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
prefer  to  get  his  necessary  training,  if  possible, 
in  his  native  country,  and  study  foreign  art  (a 
highly  commendable  thing  in  itself)  by  choice, 
not  compulsion. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  tho  same  system  which  obtains 
in  Paris  might  easily  be  applied  in  London, 
wei’c  our  eminent  artists  equally  obliging  as  the 
French. 

Tho  system  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in 
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these  and  other  pages,  that  it  is  almost  an  im- 
pertinence to  again  explain  it;  but,  to  prevent 
misunderstanding  I will  venture  to  restate  it. 
An  artist  in  Paris  makes  a name,  we  will  say, 
iu  tbe  Salon  or  otherwise.  Students  naturally 
look  on  his  work  with  admiration,  and  feel  a 
desire  to  study  under  him.  A few  get  together, 
a meeting  is  convened,  and  a deputation  waits 
on  the  artist,  asking  him  if  he  will  undertake 
the  direction  of  their  studies  to  tbe  extent,  say, 
of  two  visits  a week,  the  average  amount.  This 
is  rarely  refused.  A studio  is  found,  tho 
students  get  to  work,  the  professor  makes  his 
bi-weekly  visits,  and  the  students  being  satisfied 
with  their  instructor,  affairs  progress  in  a satis- 
factory manner;  and,  as  a natural  consequence, 
great  advance  is  made  in  their  studies. 

In  the  absence  of  tho  above  system  tho  case 
simply  amounts  to  this.  We  have  the  profes- 
sors, we  have  the  mateiial;  but,  simply  owing 
to  want  of  coalition  between  the  two,  London 
is  in  the  position  of  being  without  schools 
capable  of  affording  higher  instruction  to  an 
immense  number  of  students,  who  are  conse- 
quently driven  abroad,  whence  they  frequently 
return,  having  not  only  IcarnedPrench  technique, 
but  imbued  also  with  Freucli  ideas  as  to  art,  a 
result  in  the  writer’s  opinion  by  no  moans  to  bo 
desired,  tending  as  it  does  to  the  denatioualisa- 
tion  of  our  art,  and  to  the  loss  of  qualities 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  not  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away.  Inuign.'Vns. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,532.  A.  C.  Boothby,  Kirkcaldy.  Automatic 
flashing  apparatus.  March  2-t,  1883. 

1,535.  J.  Booth,  Bolton.  Construction  of 
window-frames,  skylights.  March  2-t,  1883. 

1,567.  W.  Lord,  Middlesbrough.  Apparatus 
for  preventing  do^vm-draught  in  chimneys,  &c. 
March  28,  1883. 

1,570.  R.  A.  Hunter,  Dublin.  Ventilators. 
March  28,  1883. 

1,574.  A.  F.  Morrison,  Manchester.  Con- 
struction of  lavatories,  baths,  water-closets,  <tc. 
March  28,  1883. 

1,585.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Heating 
apparatus  for  domestic  use,  <fcc.  (Com.  by 
C.  Launay,  Paris.)  March  29,  1883. 

1,592.  L.  C.  Besant,  Glasgow.  Stoves. 
March  29,  1883. 

1,599.  A.  F.  Andressen,  Loudon.  Smoke- 
preventing  and  fuel-saving  grates  and  stoves. 
March  29,  1SS3. 

NOTICES  TO  PKOCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

March  27,  1883. 

599.  S.  S.  Hellyer,  London.  Water-closets 
and  slop-sinks,  &c.  Feb.  3, 1883. 

lifarch  30,  1883. 

5,626.  H.  Sutcliffe,  Halifax.  Metal  cistern 
and  syphon  used  therewith.  Nov.  27,  1882. 

5,680.  H.  Doulton,  London.  Construction  of 
tho  steps  of  flights  of  stairs.  Nov.  29,  1882. 

920.  H.  W.  Davidson  and  J.  Speir,  London. 
Assisting  tbe  combustion  of  fuel  in  grates,  <ic. 
Feb.  20,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Piibliehed  during  the  WeeJc  ending  March  31,  18S3. 
2,723.  M.  Cockburn,  Falkirk.  Washing-houses. 
June  10,  1832.  Price  6d. 

The  partitions  dividing  I lie  wash-house,  are  formed  partly 
of  uoperforated  plates  and  partly  of  wire  netting,  &e. 

3,696.  W.  Ney,  London.  Preventing  noise  in 
window-frames.  Ang.  3,  1882.  Price  2d. 

An  indiariibber  wheel  is  mounted  in  a frame  on  the  win- 
dow.  frame,  and  intervenes  between  the  sash  and  the  frame. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

3,729.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Washstands. 
(Com.  by  U.  0.  Bond,  Fairfax,  U.S.A.)  Aug.  5 
1882.  Price  2d.  > 

The  wash-basin  is  so  Buspended  that  it  can  drop  doivn 
with  the  stand,  to  empty  its  contents,  and  be  again  raised. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

3,749.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Fabric  for  wall- 
hangings.  (Com.  by  A.  Hutchinson,  Paris.) 
Aug.  5,  1882.  Price  4d. 

This  consists  of  caoutchouc,  oxygenated  linseed  oil  and 
corli  cocoii-Qbre,  oak,  sienna,  and  ochres,  or  metallic 
oxides,  reduced  to  a powder,  with  tho  waste  filament  of 
wool  or  cotton,  &c.  This  mixture  is  rolled  out  in  a thin 
layer  upon  a backing. 

3,775.  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Blen-y-Lung,  and 
• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
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J.  McGurn,  Bally-Magbaran.  Manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  or  slabs.  Aug.  8,  1882.  Price  2d. 

Two  parts  of  sand  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  chalk  with 
water.  The  mixture  is  moulded,  and  the  articles  at  once 
baked,  while  wet,  and  while  hot  are  dinned  in  boiling 
coal-tar. 

3,811.  C.  H.  Southall,  Leeds.  Apparatus  for 
cleaning  and  polishing  windows.  Aug.  10, 1882. 
Price  6d. 

This  is  a spring  bow-frame,  fit  ted  with  swivelling  rubbers. 

3,844.  E.  A.  Brydges,  London.  Reed  fabric 
for  ceilings.  (Com.  by  P.  Stauss  and  H.  Ruff, 
Cottbus,  Germany.)  Aug.  12,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Doubled  reeds  are  woven  in  a loom  in  such  a manner  that 
the  upper  and  lower  layers  are  woven  on  to  an  intermediate 
wire,  and  this  fabric  is'used  for  ceilings. 

3,969.  J.  Chaflin,  Charlcombe.  Glazing  green- 
houses, &c.  Aug.  19,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

Strips  of  felt  are  interposed  between  the  glass  and  the 
rafter-Dars,  and  between  tbe  overlapping  edges  of  tho 
panes. 

4,850.  W.  Teague,  Illogan.  Apparatus  for 
ventilating.  Oct.  12,  1882.  Paice4d. 

The  outlet-pipe  is  surrounded  by  one  or  more  tubes 
each  of  which  has  an  inlet  placed  near  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
near  the  fan. 


BURNLEY. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Burnley  Union  Work- 
house  derided  tbe  other  day  as  to  the  con- 
tractors for  four  blocks  of  cottage  homes  in 
connexion  with  the  workhouse.  They  will  be 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  tho  site,  with  local 
parpoints  lined  with  brick.  The  joinei's’  work 
will  be  of  pitch  pine  varnished.  Tho  con- 
tractors are  as  follow  ; — Excavators’  and 
masons’  work,  Messrs.  Smith  & Kippase, 
Burnley ; carpenters’  and  joiners’  work,  Mr. 
Robert  Brown,  Burnley;  slaters’  work,  Mr.  W. 
Stanuath,  Burnley  ; plumbers’  and  glaziers' 
work,  Messrs.  Collinge  Brothers,  Burnley ; 
])lasterers’  and  painters’  work,  Mr.  Robert 
Smith. 

On  Saturday  last  Mrs.  Fraser  (wife  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester)  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  new  schools  and  mission  church, 
Healey  Wood,  Burnley.  They  will  accommo- 
date 350  children  (boys,  girls,  and  infants),  and 
seat  from  500  to  COO  for  worship.  They  are 
faced  with  local  parpoints,  lined  with  bricks, 
with  an  open  roof.  All  joiner’s  work  is  finished 
in  pitch  pine  varnished,  and  the  schools  will  be 
complete  with  playgrounds  and  conveniences. 
The  contractors  are  : — Masons’  work,  Messrs. 
Parker  Bros. ; joiners’  work,  Mr.  John  Clegg; 
slaters’  work,  Mr.  Wdi.  Stannorth.  The  other 
works  are  not  yet  let.  Tho  cost  will  bo  about 
l,400Z.,of  which  over  800/.  is  already  subscribed. 

Mr.  Thos.  Bell  is  tho  architect  in  both  cases 


LEICESTER. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Sunday  school 
memorial  hall  was  laid  on  the  29th  ult.  Tho 
building,  which  is  intended  to  form  the  head- 
quarters of  the  local  Sunday  School  Union, 
occupies  an  excellent  situation  in  a central 
thoroughfare  of  the  town.  It  is  desired  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  is  to  bo  faced  with  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  It  is  of  two  stories, 
the  lower  floor  being  occupied  by  class  and 
committee  rooms  and  tho  upper  floor  by  an. 
assembly  boll.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Holmes,  Chambers, 
and  Norman  & Underwood,  all  of  Leicester. 


Mr.  Henry  Percy  Boulnois,  the  City  Sur- 
veyor of  Exeter,  has  been  elected  Borough 
Sui'veyor  of  Port.smouth,  by  tho  Town  Council 
of  that  place,  at  a salary  of  GOOZ.  a year.  He 
was  chosen  from  forty-nine  candidates  by  a 
majority  of  forty-five,  against  five  for  another 
candidate.  Mr.  Boulnois  is  a most  efiicient 
officer,  and  has  done  good  service  in  Exeter, 
but  has  been  queerly  treated  by  Radical 
members  of  tbe  Council,  who  recently  refused 
an  application  which  lie  made  for  permission  to 
act  occasionally  as  Consulting  Surveyor.  It 
has  been  represented,  too,  that  he  is  overpaid 
iu  Exeter  with  500Z.,  yet  his  services  have  now 
been  secured  for  Portsmouth  at  a salary  of 
lOOZ.  a year  more,  with  promise  of  an  early 
increase.  _ ,, 

Caine  Town-hall  Competition.  — In  the 
limited  competition  for  tho  Caine  Town-hall, 
the  Town  Council  adopted  the  report  of  tho 
professional  referee  and  unanimously  accepted 
the  design  of  Mr.  C.  Bryan  Oliver,  of  London 
and  Bath. 
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EDINEDEGH  AKCHITEOTUKAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
president,  Mr.  David  McGibbon,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  preliminary  business  was  disposed 
of,  Mr.  John  Kinross,  architect,  Edinburgh,  read 
a paper  entitled,  “ Some  Notes  on  Italian  Build- 
ings." He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that 
the  first  feeling  experienced  after  seeing  several 
Italian  towns  was  regret  of  the  want  of  unity 
in  design  and  incompleteness  of  structure  which 
BO  many  of  their  best  churches  exhibited,  and 
also  that  these  incongruities  put  the  different 
styles  in  strong  contrast,  and  enabled  one  to 
judge  their  merits  clearly.  The  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  the  salient  internal  features  of  the 
Basilican  Churches  of  Central  Italy  are : — 
the  great  width  of  nave  (so  desirable  in  order 
that  all  may  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
altar  or  pulpit),  the  rich  effect  gained  by  the 
close  spacing  of  columns,  the  broad  decorated 
surfaces  and  the  apse  conchas  with  their  figures 
of  Christ  or  Madonna  might,  with  advantage, 
be  adopted  incur  own  churches  in  order  to  make 
them  “ more  attractive  every  day  resorts 
and  resting-places,”  and  that  the  prominent 
external  feature  of  the  churches  of  Lom- 
bardy and  Venetia,  their  great  breadth 
of  wall  surface  decorated  with  different 
coloured  materials  in  courses  or  geometrical 
patterns  would  give  some  brighter  and 
much  needed  in  our  cold  streets.  He 
then  compared  tho  Homan,  Florentine,  and 
V enetian  Palaces,  showing  that  those  of  Florence 
have  a grandenr  suited  more  for  civio  buildings 
than  for  residences,  but  that  the  Venetian  ones 
have  a grace  and  elegance  desirable  in  residen- 
tial buildings,  and  quoted  the  opinions  of 
different  authorities  on  tho  much  - disputed 
subject  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  Refer- 
ence was  then  made  to  the  small  houses  found 
in  the  Medimval  towns,  more  particularly  in 
San  Gemignano,  near  Siena,  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  fitness,  and  lastly,  of  the 
tenements  now  being  built  for  the  middle 
classes  in  Rome,  and  their  very  solid  construc- 
tion was  pointed  eut,  external  and  partition 
walls  being  much  thicker  than  usual  here,  and 
that  the  fireproof  nature  of  their  floors  and 
roofs  are  of  a sufficiently  inexpensive  character 
as  to  warrant  their  adoption  in  this  country. 

At  the  conclusion,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Kinross. 


EPSOM  TOWN-HALL. 

On  Tuesday,  April  3rd,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Egmont  [opened  the  New  Assembly- 
Rooms  and  Public  Hall  at  Epsom.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  scheme  and  to  the  long-felt 
want  of  some  building  suitable  for  lectures 
and  theatrical  entertainments,  his  lordship 
then  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  way  in 
which  tho  work  had  been  carried  out,  and 
highly  complimented  the  architect  and  builder. 
The  new  buildings  are  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Church-street  and  High-street,  and  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Loudon  and  Bi-ighton 
Railway  station,  which  will  give  every  facility 
for  artistes  and  visitors  residing  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  The  accommodation  on 
ground-floor  consists  of  a club-room  and  read- 
ing-room which  are  sitnated  on  either  side  of 
central  hall;  each  room  is  30  ft.  long,  16ft. 
wide,  and  14  ft.  G in.  high,  and  is  lighted  by 
two  large  windows  and  heated  by  specially- 
designed  fire-places  and  mantels  with  plate- 
glass  in  over-mantel.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  by 
shafts  in  window-sills  and  by  ventilators  at 
ceiling  Hue.  The  small  lectnre-liall  is  approached 
from  the  centre  hail  and  also  from  the  prin- 
cipal hall.  The  room  is  40  ft.  long,  38  ft.  wide, 
and  14  ft.  C in.  high,  and  is  lighted  by  five  large 
3-Hght  windows,  and  is  heated  by  steam,  and 
fresh  warm  air  is  admitted  by  vertical  shafts  in 
^dow-sills  and  the  vitiated  extracted  at  ceil- 
ing line.  In  connexion  with  the  room  there  is 
a dressing-room  with  lavatory  accommodation. 
The  room  is  intended  to  be  used  for  suppers 
and  entertainments  of  a limited  kind.  The 
principal  entrance  to  public  hall  is  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  building,  and  consists  of  lar"o 
hall  26  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high, ' 
and  i_s  lighted  by  a large  3-light  window.  The 
hall  is  paved  with  concrete  to  a specially-de- 
signed pattern.  The  stairs  are  of  concrete 
6 ft.  wide  with  iron  balluaters  and  oak  hand- 
rail. The  gentlemen’s  cloak-room  and  lavatory 
are  placed  at  the  back  of  entrance  hall.  The 


public  hall  is  68  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft. 
hi^h,  with  deal  panelled  waggon  roof  with 
moulded  principles  and  purlins  with  carved  cor- 
nice 5 the  gallery  is  serpentine  on  plan,  with 
enriched  concrete  front  with  moulded  swags  and 
heads.  The  stage  is  so  constructed  that  when 
not  required  for  performances  it  can  be  taken 
down  and  will  form  twelve  tables,  eneb  12  ft. 
6 in.  long,  and  3 ft.  4 in.  wide.  At  the  back  of 
the  stage  are  three  dressing-rooms,  each  having 
lavatory  and  water-closet  accommodation,  with 
a staircase  and  sepai’ate  entrance  from  tho 
road.  Accommodation  is  also  provided  on  tho 
landing,  for  tho  storage  of  scenery,  &o.  The 
whole  of  the  joinery  is  stained  and  varnished, 
also  the  boarding  to  roof.  A separate  staircase 
and  entrance  hall  is  provided,  with  urinal  ac- 
commodation, for  the  back  seats  and  gallery. 
The  public  hall  is  lighted  by  six  large  2-light 
windows  at  the  sides  and  by  a large  window  at 
the  end,  and  is  heated  by  steam,  and  fresh 
warmed  air  is  admitted  by  vertical  shafts  in  the 
window-sills,  and  the  vitiated  air  is  extracted 
by  cowls  in  the  roof.  The  artificial  light  is 
provided  by  two  sunburners.  The  kitchens  and 
heating-chamber  are  situated  in  the  basement, 
and  are  approached  from  the  private  road.  In 
tho  kitchen  there  is  a kitchener  and  three  large 
steamers,  and  a lift  which  runs  up  to  small  lec- 
ture hall  or  supper-room  (this  can  be  continued 
to  public  hall  if  required)  ; the  heating-chamber 
contains  a 10-horse  power  boiler  which  supplies 
all  the  steam  required  for  heating  the  building, 
cooking  and  pumping  the  water  from  the  well, 
which  is  15  ft.  deep.  The  buildings  are  designed 
in  the  Classic  style,  the  front  being  faced  with 
bracknell  red  bricks  and  Lascelles  concrete 
mouldings;  the  enrichment  in  centre  pediment 
with  the  cornice,  also  the  enriched  pediments 
over  entrance-doors,  are  superior  castings  in 
concrete.  The  whole  of  the  walls  are  of  cement 
concrete,  faced  inside  and  out  with  Lascelles 
potters’  slabs,  the  outside  being  of  a dull  red 
colour,  and  the  inside  having  chocolate-coloured 
slabs  up  to  dado  capping,  and  above  that  they 
are  a buff  colour.  Messrs.  Homan  & Rogers, 
of  17,  Gracechurch-strect,  provided  tho  iron  gir- 
ders and  roof  principles.  Tho  Thames  Bank 
Iron  Company  fixed  the  heating  apparatus, 
pump,  &c.  Messrs.  Sandland  & Co.,  of  Mansell- 
street,  Aldgato,  were  the  gas  engineers.  Tho 
contract  for  the  works  has  been  carried  out 
most  satisfactorily  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles 
& Co.,  of  121,  Bunhill-row,  E.C.,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Hatchard  Smith, architect,  41,  Moorgate  Station- 
buildings. 


AMBER. 

Some  months  ago  a builder  iu  Berlin,  in 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a new  house, 
came  upon  a considerable  numbei-  of  pieces  of 
native  amber,  and  as  this  material  ranges  in 
value  from  eigbtpence  up  to  four  pounds 
sterHug  per  pound  avoirdupois,  the  discovery 
naturally  stopped  building  operations  for  a 
time.  The  hoped-for  amber  mine,  however, 
was  not  fonnd,  only  occasional  pieces  being 
stumbled  upon,  which  were  too  limited  in 
quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  to  prosecute 
the  search.  The  commonest  impure  kinds  of 
amber  are  used  to  make  varnish;  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  more  valuable  kinds  which  ai*e 
employed  for  necklaces,  pipe-mouthpieces,  and 
other  purposes,  is  such  as  to  make  an  amber 
mine  a source  of  great  wealth.  The  largest 
European  amber  deposits  are  found  on  the 
Baltic  shores  of  North-eastern  Prussia.  There 
about  eighty  tons  a year  are  at  present  dug  up, 
and  the  supply  appears  practically  inexhaustible. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  over  1,600  tons  have  been  produced 
there,  and  if  the  production,  as  some  contend, 
has  been  going  on  for  three  thousand  years,  tlie 
total  quantity  produced  iu  that  period  cannot, 
it  is  calculated,  have  been  less  than  si-xty 
thousand  tons.  The  amber  is  found  in  isolated 
pieces,  varying  from  the  smallest  beads  up  to 
blocks  of  many  ponnds  in  weight.  The  largest 
piece  ever  discovered  weighs  thirteen  pounds 
and  a half,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Mineral 
Cabinet  in  Berlin.  The  material  lies  in  a layer 
of  blue  earth,  which  extends  from  the  surface 
to  a depth  of  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  area 
of  the  amber  fields  of  Prussia  is  nearly 
fifty  miles  long  by  nearly  ten  in  breadth,  and 
here  it  is  present  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
reckoned  that  every  12  square  feet  of  sur- 
face will  produce  a pound.  In  this  part  of 
Prussia  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  lie 


hidden  there  at  this  moment  not  less  than  half 
a million  tons.  But  the  Baltic  shores  of 
Prussia  are  not  the  only  region  where  amber  in 
found.  No  doubt  it  lies  in  large  quantities 
beneath  tho  Baltic  Sea,  between  the  Prussias 
coast  and  the  islands  of  Bornholm,  Oesel,  and 
Gothland,  in  which  islands  it  is  also  found, 
It  is  likewise  met  with  in  Northern  Siberia, 
Kamtschatka,  and  on  the  Behring  Straits  ; fur- 
ther on  the  White  Sea  shores,  in  Greenland, 
and  in  tho  south  of  Sicily.  Amber  was  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  being 
esteemed  of  equal  value  with  gold.  It  is  the 
fossil  resin  produced  by  upwards  of  six  kinds 
of  coniferous  trees  in  pre-historic  times.  Two 
of  these  trees,  of  which  immense  forests  covered 
the  regions  now  producing  amber,  have  been 
proved  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  existing 
Weymouth  pine  and  the  modern  fir-tree.  While 
tho  wood  of  the  trees  rotted  away,  the  x'esin 
which  exuded  from  them  has  been  preserved  in 
the  form  of  the  fossil  amber.  Tlie  resin  oozed  out 
of  the  stem  of  the  tree  as  well  as  out  of  the 
roots,  and  was  deposited  eventually  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  soil.  In  some  of  tho  pieces 
of  the  amber  bits  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  the 
trees  are  found  imbedded,  and  through  this 
lucky  accident  have  been  preserved  from  decay. 
On  examining  this  wood  with  the  microscope, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  trees  wore,  as 
intimated  above,  closely  related  to  our  modem 
conifer®,  but  were  not  absolutely  identical 
with  any  of  the  existing  species.  Ages  ago  the 
whole  region  now  covered  by  tho  eastern  part 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  was  covered  with  these 
amber-producing  trees.  The  industi-y  of  amber- 
digging is  one  of  very  great  importance  for 
Prussia,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  amber 
district  of  that  country  still  contains  a quan- 
tity which,  at  an  average  value  of  five  shillings 
per  pound,  is  worth  no  less  than  25O,O0O,O00L 
sterling. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Sir, — I am  sure  that  with  your  usual  impar- 
tiality you  will  allow  me  to  correct  a few  slight 
mistakes  into  which  Mr.  N.  R.  E.  Coles  and  Mr. 
D.  K.  Clark  have  fallen.  Small  flues  are  not 
more  fit  for  slow-combustion  grates  than  for 
others.  Quite  the  contrary.  Chimneys  are  still 
generally  constructed  14  iu.  by  9 in.  This  allows 
of  the  gentle  ascent  of  a column  of  air  suffi- 
cient in  volume  to  carry  off  the  foul  products 
and  of  any  kind  of  grate  to  be  used  without 
frequent  chimney-sweeping.  Boys  used  to  sweep 
chimneys,  not  men,  unless  they  were  remark- 
ably small.  Chimneys  or  flues  9in.  by  9 in.  or  9 
in.  in  diameter,  are  very  rarely  used.  When  they 
are  used,  the  owner  or  occupier  has  to  use  the 
most  contracted  forms  of  grate. 

It  is  the  fireplaces  below  the  chimneys  that 
are  contracted,  not  the  chimneys  themselves. 
Chimneys  at  top  are  never  throttled  by  e.xpe- 
rienced  men,  and  they  never  use  the  gim-crack 
contrivances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clark.  The 
aperture  at  top  should  always  be  equal  to  the 
aperture  below  when  the  register  is  thrown 
open.  A suitable  size  is  10  in.  for  ordinary  fire- 
places, and  Ilia,  or  12 in. for  large  fireplaces  and 
kitchens.  Chimney-pots  are  sometimes  too 
small,  and  the  occupants  of  the  bouses  have 
hence  to  put  up  with  smoky  chimneys  and  close 
or  stuffy  rooms  in  uublissful  ignorance  of  the 
cause.  Many  years  ago  6-in.  drain-pipes  were 
used  for  flues  in  a largo  public  building,  but  they 
had  all  to  bo  removed  and  proper  chimneys 
constructed. 

Mr.  Clark  was  suspicious  of  something  being 
wrong  when  my  grate  was  tested.  It  had  acted 
admirably  in  the  arcades  with  an  11-in.  tempo- 
rary chimney.  In  the  test,  however,  he  saw  that 
the  test  was  unsatisfactory,  and  even  muttered 
to  me  a suspicion  of  tho  flues  being  too  small, 
but  I did  not  learn  the  size. 

However,  enough  has  been  said  ; but,  strange 
to  say,  here  is  another  little  discovery.  It  ap- 
pears by  another  report,  published  also  in  the 
Sanitary  Record,  that  one  of  the  grates  pro- 
moted to  honour  emitted  air  for  two  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  from  380°  to  410°,  and  that  “ the  i 
velocity  of  discharge  of  the  heated  air  averaged 
120  ft.  per  minute  during  the  trial,  making  a 
volume  of  13,000  cubic  ft.  of  heated  air  delivered 
per  hour.”  Such  temperature  is  vastly  in  excess 
of  what  is  ever  used  in  a Turkish  bath,  and  fit 
only  for  a baker’s  oven  ! 

Frederick  Edwards. 

PS. — You  saw  by  the  extracts  I sent  you  that 
I was  fully  justified  in  using  the  names  of  the  I 
gentlemem  I mcnticned. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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ACTION  BY  A BUILDER  AGAINST  A 
SOLICITOR. 

CURTIS  V.  BEEP. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Westminster  County 
Court,  before  Mr.  Judge  Bayley  aod  a jury,  brought 
by  the  plaiotiiT,  a timber  merchant  and  builder,  of 
Pengo,  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a solicitor  in 
the  City,  the  sum  of  3dl.  5a.  under  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tirrell  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff; 
and  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  with  whom  was  Mr.  Tindal 
Atkinson,  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Tirrell,  in  opening  the  case,  said  bis  client's 
claim  was  for  inclosing  some  portion  of  The  Burd- 
hurst  Estate  at  Croydon,  as  ho  would  be  able  to 
prove,  by  the  defendant’s  order,  who  had  on  prior 
occasions  employed  the  plaintiff,  and  had  paid  him 
moneys  on  account.  His  client  had  on  several  occa- 
sions made  unsuccessful  applications  for  his  money, 
which  necessitated  the  firesent  proceedings,  which 
were  originally  instituted  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  were  sent  down  as  an  issue  to  be  tried 
in  this  Court. 

Tho  plaintiff  being  called,  said  that  the  defendant 
ordered  him  to  do  the  work  in  question,  but  that 
the  precise  dimensions  and  instructions  wore  givan 
him  by  a Mr.  Hammer,  the  defendant’s  agent  at 
Croydon.  The  del'endant  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
advances  to  speculative  builders  on  mortgages  of 
their  leases.  He  (the  plaintiff)did  notknow  who  were 
the  builders  on  the  iiiclosures  he  had  erected,  but  he 
was  aware  the  defendant  was  thesolicitor  to  tho  estate. 
When  he  called  for  his  account  he  was  continually 
put  off,  and  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  his 
money  till  the  accounts  of  a Mr.  Keeber,  a builder 
on  tho  estate,  had  been  gone  into.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this,  and  as  ho  had  received  5/.  15s.  on 
account,  lie  considered  tho  defendant  liable,  who 
ultimately  having  denied  bis  liability,  the  present 
proceedings  were  taken. 

John  Carter,  called,  said  that  he  knew  the 
plaintiff  had  received  his  instructions  from  the 
defendant’s  agent,  an  was  aware  that  neither 
Mr.  Keeber  nor  any  one  else  had  given  the  plaintiff 
instrnctioD.s  to  carry  out  tho  work. 

William  Latter,  in  the  employmentof  the  plaintiff, 
said  ill  his  evidence  he  had  called  on  the  defendant 
for  money,  and  was  paid  money  on  account,  and 
was  promised  the  balance  now  sued  for  as  soon  as 
Keeber’s  affairs  wore  settled,  as  the  defendant  said 
that  the  debt  was  owing  by  Keeber. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  plaintiff.  ' 

Tbe  defendant  being  called,  said  he  was  solicitor 
to  the  o.state  in  question.  He  knew  the  names  of 
Brock,  Norman,  Lloyd,  and  others,  who  had  pur- 
chased plots  on  tho  estate,  and  had  built  upon  them. 
Hammer  was  the  original  builder,  who  had  sublet  to 
Keeber.  Hammer  was  never  his  agent,  neither  had 
ho  agreed  to  pay  for  anything  ho  ordered  to  bo  done. 
In  1882  there  was  some  small  balance  due  to  tbe 
plaintiff,  amounting  to  5L  odd,  which  he  paid,  but 
that  was  irrespective  of  the  present  claim.  In  cross- 
examination  witness  admitted  advancing  money  to 
Hammer  and  others,  and  that  it  was  to  his  advan- 
tage to  have  the  works  completed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hammer,  called,  said  he  was  never  the 
defendant’s  agent,  and  never  gave  the  order  in 
question. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Keeber,  a builder,  said  that  the 
fencing  was  done  by  his  order  ; he  merely  know  tho 
defendant  by  calling  upon  him  in  company  with 
other  bnildors  for  advances. 

After  Mr.  Tirrwll  had  addressed  tho  jury  in  a*most 
exhaustive  speech, 

The  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up,  told  tho 
jury  that  if  they,  aHer  the  evidence,  believed 
that  Hammer  was  the  agent  of  the  defendant,  they 
must  rule  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  but  if,  on 
the  other  baud,  they  believed  the  statements  of 
Hammer  and  Keeber,  they  must  rule  in  favour  of 
the  defendant. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  gave  an  immediate 
verdict  in  favour  of  tho  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount 
jlaimed.  The  question  of  coats  was  reserved  for 
the  Court  above. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  at  once  given,  and  a copy  of 
;he  learned  Judge’s  notes  granted. 


Glasgow. — Last  week,  at  a meeting  of  the 
amdward  heritors  of  the  Barony  parish,  Mr. 
fVhyte,  assistant  Master  of  Works  for  the  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow,  reported  upon  the  dilapida- 
nons  of  the  Barony  parish  church,  estimating 
ihe  cost  of  restoration  at  450L  Decay,  however, 
lad  entered  the  building,  and  it  might  be  found, 
lotwvthstanding  the  minuteness  of  the  inspec- 
Jon,  that  some  defects  still  existed.  Dr. 
klarshall  Lang  said  his  kirk  - session  were 
manimously  of  opinion  that  no  repairs  that 
night  be  executed  just  now  would  put  the 
ihnrch  in  a satisfactory  position.  Tho  church 
n many  respects,  unless  there  was  an  entire 
econstruction,  would  remain  an  unsatisfactory 
tuilding.  They,  therefore,  felt  that  the  erec- 
ion  of  a new  church  should  be  seriously 
ontemplated.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that 
he  meeting  should  get  the  church  put  into  a 
afe  and  proper  condition. 


STEVEN  V.  illCHAIlDSON. 

The  pliiintilfB  in  this  action  were  the  well-known  firm  of 
ironfounders,  Steven,  Broa.,  & Co.,  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
who  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  J.  0,  Richard- 
son, builder,  of  Peckham,  the  price  of  a quantity  of  iron 
staircase  balusters,  made  to  defendant’s  order,  to  be  paid 
for  cash  on  delivery.  The  defendant  refused  to  take 
delivery  on  the  ploa'that  they  were  not  made  according  to 
order;  but  from  the  evidence  given  it  was  clear  that  the 
defendant  had  made  a mistake  in  ordering  a straight 
instead  of  a curved  baluster,  as  a straight  baluster  could 
not  have  been  used  for  the  stair  he  intended  it  for. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  also  tried  to  overthrow  the 
plaintiffs  on  a point  of  law,  that  the  whole  of  the  goods 
had  not  been  tendered ; but  tbe  judge  ruled  that,  as  the 
defendant  had  refused  the  part  tendered,  the  plaintiffs 
were  relieved  from  any  further  tender. 

This  was  a second  trial;  the  jury  in  both  jeasea  having 
found  a. verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 


“ARCHITECTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
FORE  STREET.” 

Sir,' — I notice  in  your  issue  of  the  2Jth  ult.  a 
description  of  tho  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
on  the  south  side  of  Fore-street,  and  find  a slight 
error  has  crept  in  with  reference  to  the  architects 
engaged  u[)on  tho  work, 

fondly  allow  mo  to  explain  that  tho  buildings  of 
five  stories  now  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Brass  A 
Lawrence,  having  a frontage  of  123  ft.,  are  from 
my  designs,  'and  are  being  carried  out  under  my 
supervision.  George  Vickerv,  A.R.  I.B.A. 


DISSENTING  CIIURCII-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Southport. — The  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan 
school-chapel,  Southbauk-road,  Southport,  have 
just  accepted  tenders  for  additional  buildings, 
comprising  four  large  class-rooms,  a library, 
tea-room,  and  infants’  school.  The  works  will 
be  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Take,  & 
Hurst,  architects,  Southport. 

Blowick,  Southport. — Tenders  have  just  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  a lecture-hall  and 
infant-school  for  tho  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan 
chapel,  Blowick,  Southport.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Take,  &- 
Hurst,  architects,  Southport,  and  the  buildings 
will  bo  erected  under  their  superintendence. 

Bury. — A school-chapel  is  about  to  be  built 
in  Parkhills-road,  Bury,  for  the  Methodist  Free 
Church.  The  b^^ildings  are  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  present  as  a chapel,  day-school,  and 
Sunday-school.  Sufficient  land  is  left  in  the 
front  of  the  site  for  a large  chapel,  which  is 
intended  to  be  built  in  tbe  near  future.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  3U0  day-scholars, 
including  infants,  allowing  8 super,  feet  per 
child.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell, 
Take,  & Hurst,  of  Southport. 


jllooIiS. 

Kelly’s  Directory  of  the  Building  Trades.  Com- 
prising every  trade  and  profession  in  anyway 
connected  with  Axxhitecturo  and  Building 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Ireland.  London : Kelly  & 
Co.,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 
1883. 

Kelly’s  Directory  of  the  Engineers,  and  Iron  and 
Metal  Trades,  and  Colliery  Proprietors.  Com- 
prising every  trade  and  profession  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  above  trades  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Ireland.  Loudon  : Same  pub- 
lishers. 

Each  of  these  books  has  reached  a fourth 
edition,  and  is  likely  to  bo  carried  on  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  care  and  pains  with  which 
they  have  been  produced,  and  their  value  as 
hooka  of  reference,  are  beyond  praise.  Their 
arrangement  is  such,  too,  as  to  make  it  easy, 
notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  books,  to  find  at 
once  anything  desired.  Some  interesting  facts 
given  in  the  preface  of  the  “ Building  Trades 
Du-ectory”  show  to  how  large  a body  the  in- 
formation given  appeals  to.  From  the  last- 
published  “Occupations  of  tho  People”  it  is 
found  that  there  are  in  London  alone : — 


Architects', 

Surveyors  

Builders 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Bricklayers  

Marble  masons 

Moson-paviors ; 

Plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers. 


1,928 

971 

5,657 

31,699 

19,983 

853 

6,029 

27,719 


Total 92,839 


Besides  plasterers,  paperbangera,  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  about  8,000  more. 


The  returns  of  last  census  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
show  a very  considerable  increase  upon  these 
numbers.  These  figures  show  not  only  the 
great  importance  of  the  building  trades,  but  are 
instructive  as  indicating  the  enormous  losses 
that  must  accrue  from  a “strike”  or  “lock- 
out” in  any  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
trade.  The  editor  speaks  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  building  trade  at  the  present 
time  being  due,  to  a considerable  extent,  to  the 
absence  of  those  unhappy  strikes  which  occurred 
during  a former  perisd.  Whether,  however, 
tho  trade  is  in  such  a prosperous  condition  we 
are  not  quite  sure. 

In  the  volume  in  question  the  employers  of 
labour  only  are,  as  a rule,  dealt  with,  and  it 
it  will  doubtless  bo  interesting  to  note  tho  vast 
numbers  of  persons  employed  by  them,  directly 
and  indirectly,  throughout  the  coixntry.  Thus, 
it  is  found  that  there  are  5,672  architects,  3,097 
surveyors,  and  23,129  builders,  while  thcee 
latter  may  be  said  to  find  employment  for  the 
following  subsidiary  branches  of  the  building 


trades,  viz. : — 

Carpenters  and  joiners  205,624 

Bricklayers  99,045 

Marble  masons 2,931 

Mason-paviurs 95,199 

Slater  tilers  6,U79 

Plasterers 24,575 

Paperbangera  3,442 

Plumbers,  painteis,  ami  glaziers  103,3S2 

Brickmakers  and  dealers  36,249 


In  addition  to  which  there  are  516,605  general 
labourers  not  otherwise  particularised,  but  of 
whom  a very  considerable  number  were  cer- 
tainly employed  in  connexion  with  these  trades. 

Among  tho  fine  ai’ts  connected  with  these 
trades  may  also  be  mentioned  799  sculptors  and 
2,480  wood-carvers.  To  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  if  to  no  others,  desiring  to  get  into 
connexion  with  persons  in  any  way  connected 
with  architecture,  engineering,  the  metal 
and  the  building  trades,  throughout  tho  king- 
dom, these  books  are  absolutely  necessary. 


Technologisches  Morterhuch  in  englischer  und 

de^itscher  Sprachc.  By  Prof.  G.  Eger. 

English-German.  Braunschweig:  F.  Vieweg 

und  Sohn.  1882. 

The  great  progress  made  by  scientific  literature 
during  the  last  half-century  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  active  intercourse 
between  the  men  of  science  of  all  nations. 
Hence,  works  having  for  their  aim  to  facilitate 
such  intercommunication, — that  is  to  say, 
scientific  and  technical  dictionaries  in  two  or 
more  language^, — have  been  in  great  request, 
and,  unfortunately,  many  works  have  found  ready 
buyers  which  were  hardly  worth  the  paper  on 
winch  they  were  printed.  Wo  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  Prof.  Eger’s  book  is  not  of 
that  description.  On  the  contrary,  the  -work 
has  been  compiled  by  a scholar,  who  in  his  turn 
has  been  assisted  by  a galaxy  of  well-known 
men  in  their  several  walks  of  science.  It  would 
not  be  candid  to  say  that  tbe  work  is  entirely 
free  from  faults,  but  those  faults  consist  rather 
in  omissions.  Wo  have  missed  many  words 
which,  we  thought,  should  find  a place  in  such 
a dictionary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said,  in  mitigation,  that  a work  of  this 
nature  takes  necessarily  a long  time  for  pre- 
paration, and  that  even  while  it  is  passing 
through  the  press,  new  expressions  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  the  scientific  vocabulary. 
With  all  these  shortcomings,  the  volume  is 
not  only  a good  book,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best 
which  wo  have  seen  during  a long  experience 
as  technical  translators.  The  part  before  us 
especially  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to 
English  students  ; but  we  hope  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  part  (German-English)  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  To  make  proper  use  of 
such  a dictionary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  both  parts  should  be  in  tbe  hands  of  those 
who  use  it.  

VARIORUM. 

The  warming  of  buildings  by  means  of  steam 
becoming  more  and  more  the  fashion,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  such  a book  as  “ Steam 
Heating  for  Buildings”  (published  by  John  Wiley 
& Sons,  New  York;  but  to  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Spou,  of  Charing-cross,  London),  will  prove  very 
useful,  there  being  a dearth  of  practical  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  author,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Baldwin,  gives  a description  of  steam  heating 
apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  private 
houses  and  large  buildings,  with  remarks  on 
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sieaiu,  water,  and  air,  in  their  relation  to  heat- 
ing j useful  iniscellaneoua  tables  being  incor- 
porated. The  illustrations  interspersed  in  the 

test  might  be  a shade  better. " The  Electric 

Lighting  Act,  1882,”  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  and  A.  Glen 
barristers-at-law  (Knight  & Co.,  publishers),  is 
one  of  the  several  legal  manuals  which  have 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  connexion  wth 
electric  lighting.  Legal  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  as  yet  but  scanty,  and  the  work  which 
the  joint  editors  have  performed  has  been  to  add 
notes  and  references,  as  well  as  a few  decisions, 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  several  Acts  which 
are  either  partly  incorporated  with  or  are 
referred  to  in  the  Act  of  1882.  The  code  of 
rules  recommended  by  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians  and 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  annotated,  are 
also  given.  The  book  appeals  to  all  introducers  of 
electric  lighting. — We  have  received  two  publica- 
tions emanating  from  advertisement  agents.  One 
is‘‘  May’s  British  and  Irish  Press  Guide,”  a book  so 
well  known  that  it  needs  no  further  advertising, 
beyond  noting  the  fact  that  it  has  now  reached 
its  tenth  year  of  issue,  and  that  it  is  published 
by  Messrs.  F.  L.  May  & Co.,  of  159,  Piccadilly, 
London. The  other  book  relating  to  adver- 

tising is  Mr.  H.  Snell’s  (of  107,  Fleet-street, 
London)  “ Philosophy  of  Advertising,  and  News- 
paper Register.”  With  it  is  published  a reference 
map  for  advertisers,  which  by  itself  makes  it 
worth  while  for  the  latter  to  purchase  the  book, 
now  issued  for  the  second  time. 


^isnllancH. 

Tlie  .IS'te  Chaucsllor  of  the  £xclieQ[uev 
and  his  Carpenter. — The  Exeter  Gazette  for 
March  30th  records  the  following : — Last 
Tuesday  the  mort.al  remains  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  head  carpenter,  John  Webber,  were 
laid  in  the  churchyard  at  Upton  Pyne.  The 
deceased,  who  was  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
expired  on  Tuesday  last,  and  so  great  was  the 
esteem  felt  for  the  deceased,  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  a large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  present  at  the  funeral. 
Webber  was  born  in  the  village,  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  lifetime  has  not  left  his  native 
place  for  a longer  period  than  six  months.  lie 
has  been  carpenter  for  Sir  Staff'ord  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  clerk  in  the  parish  church. 
The  funeral  rorteje  loft  the  deceased’s  cottage, 
and  at  the  lych-gate  was  met  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  carrying  a be.autiful  wi'cath,  which 
be  immediately  placed  upon  the  coffin.  The 
corpse,  before  burial,  was  taken  into  the  church, 
where  Mrs.  J.  S.  Northcote,  Miss  Ley,  Mrs. 
Stoneman,  Mrs.  Bamsey,  Mr.  Bamsey,  and 
Mr.  Stoneman  sang  the  hymn,  “ Brief  life  is 
here  our  portion, ” and  at  the  grave  the  hymn, 

” Thy  will  be  done,”  was  also  sung.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  J.  S.  North- 
cote. At  the  conclusion  of  the  fuueral,  a knell 
was  rung  on  the  parish  church  bells. 

Canal  Casualties. — About  a month  since 
traffic  was  resumed  on  the  Shropshire  Union 
Canal  from  Ellesmere  Port  on  the  Mersey, 
through  Chester,  to  the  Midlands,  after  being 
stopped  for  nearly  a month  at  Bunburj’, 
Cheshire,  through  the  bursting  of  a large  lock. 
This  lock  is  said  to  be  built  on  a large  bed  of 
quicksand,  which  is  continually  shifting,  and 
the  forces  at  work  beneath  burst  asunder  the 
iron  rivets  supporting  the  canal  bank  and  locks. 
The  traffic  was  stopped,  and  gangs  of  navvies 
were  constantly  employed  day  and  night  to 
repair  the  mischief,  and  large  iron  plates 
absolutely  encasiug  the  lock  were  put  down, 
supported  by  immense  iron  uprights,  to  support 
them  against  the  drifting  sand,  but  the  forces 
of  nature  have  again  been  too  enormous  for 
resistance.  The  plates  and  rivets  have  been,  it 
is  supposed,  forced  out  of  position,  as  the  canal 
again  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  immediate 
collapse.  The  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company,  which  works  the  canal,  have 
accordingly  drawn  off  the  water  and  entirely 
suspended  traffic.  In  the  meantime  the  traffic 
will  be  carried  over  their  lines  of  railway.  An 
investigation  will  be  made  by  the  engineers  of 
the  company  into  the  damage,  and  further 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  canal  embankment. 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
The  following  artists  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours Mr.  R.  Spencer  Stanhope,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  Walter  Langley. 


Private  Bills  in  Parliament. — Of  the 
276  Private  Bills  which  were  deposited  at  the 
Private  Bill  Office  on  or  before  Dec.  21,  1882, 
no  fewer  than  41  have,  up  to  the' present  time, 
been  either  withdrawn,  not  proceeded  with,  or 
thrown  out  on  second  reading,  or  standing 
orders.  Of  this  number  the  following  21  Bills 
relate  to  London  and  its  suburbs  : — East  Essex 
Railway ; East  London  Tramways ; East  of 
London,  Crystal  Palace,  and  South-Eastern 
Junction  Railway;  Great  Eastern  Railway 
(High  Beech  Extension);  Greenwich  aud 
Northern  Lines  Connecting  Railway ; Haver- 
stock-hill  and  Hampstead  Tramways;  Kingston 
and  Surbiton  Tramways ; London  Southern 
Tramways  (Extensions)  ; London  Street  Tram- 
ways (Extensions) ; London  Tramways  (Exten- 
sions) ; Mid-Essex  Junction  Railway;  Mid- 
London  Market;  Mid-Metropolitan  Railway; 
North  Metropolitan  Tramways  ; North-Western 
Metropolitan  Tiumways;  North-West  Metro- 
politan Tramways  (No.  1)  ; North-West  Metro- 
politan Tramways  (No.  2)  ; Poplar  and  Canning 
Town  Railway)  ; Southwark  and  Deptford 
Tramways;  Tower  (Duplex)  Bridge)  ; and  the 
West  Metropolitan  Tramways  Extensions. 

Cowes. — Extensive  building  operalions  are 
about  to  be  commenced  at  Cowes,  it  being  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Ward  (says  the  TFoWd),  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  let  out  Northwood  Park 
for  the  erection  of  villas.  Indeed,  several 
sites  near  Egypt  Hill  have  already  been  taken, 
one  by  General  Baring  and  another  by  a lady 
who  intends  to  build  a large  house  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  I trust  that  great  care  will  be 
taken  to  preserve  a certain  uniformity  of  design 
in  the  Northwood  villas,  or  at  least  that  Cowes 
will  not  be  made  hideous  as  Shankliu  and 
Vcntiior  have  been.  Both  of  these  places  have 
been  ruinously  over-built,  and  their  original 
beauty  has  been  destroyed  by  frightful  ram- 
shackle villas.  The  members  of  the  Squadron 
are  setting  their  house  in  order,  and  a new 
spacious  private  landing-stage,  which  has  long 
been  required,  is  about  to  bo  built,  which,  with 
the  approaches  and  other  improvements,  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  4,000i.” 

National  Association  of  Brassworkers. 
The  eleventh  annual  delegate  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  of  Amalgamated  Brassworkers 
was  held  on  the  14fh  ulc.  at  Zion  School-room, 
Newhall-street.  Birmingham.  Mr.  S.  Maddocks 
presided,  and  there  were  present  delegates  from 
Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Walsall,  Rotherham, 
London,  Manchester,  Luton,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
<tc.  The  forty-fourth  quarterly  balance-sheets 
of  the  association  were  submitted,  aud  showed 
that  during  the  past  quarter  there  had  been  a 
saving  of  3001.  The  report  -was  unanimously 
adopted  as  satisfactory.  The  meeting  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a general  secretary  to  till  the 
vacancy  created  by  the'  appointment  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Davis  as  a factory  inspector.  There  were 
two  candidates,  viz., — Mr.  Edward  Lilly,  vice- 
president;  and  Mr.  Walter  J.  Glover.  After 
considerable  discussion  Mr.  Edward  Lilly  was 
elected  by  07  to  25. 

Subsidence  of  Houses  at  Wigan. — An 
extraordinary  occurrence  took  place  near  Ince 
Station,  Wigan,  on  the  night  of  the  15tb  inst., 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  in  several 
others  having  narrow  escapes.  Without  any 
warning  the  front  of  two  cottages  in  Viaduct- 
street  gave  way,  and  disappeared  with  aloud 
crash  down  an  old  coal-pit  shaft  which  suddenly 
disclosed  itself.  It  appears  that  many  years 
ago  coal  was  worked  from  this  pit,  b;it  the  shaft 
was  filled  and  cottages  erected  on  the  surface. 
The  material  must  have  beeu  forced  into  the 
old  workings,  and  arching  over  the  top  of  the 
shaft  given  way.  One  house  was  tenanted  by 
an  old  man,  named  Plunkett,  who  escaped,  but 
his  son-in-law,  John  Banks,  was  buried  in  the 
falHng  debriSy  and  his  body  has  nob  yet  beeu 
recovered. 

Tiverton  Waterworks. — The  water  supply 
of  this  borough,  although  fairly  good  in  dry 
weather,  becomes  very  objectionable  during 
even  slight  rainfall.  The  Corporation,  there- 
fore, are  naturally  desirous  that  an  improve- 
ment be  effected,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
instructed  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of 
Westminster  and  Birmingham,  to  examine  and 
report  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted. 

At  Sbeeruess  on  Saturday  last  an  inquiry 
was  held  before  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  l,269i.  for  sea 
defences  and  street  paving,  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  directions  of  the  Board’s  surveyor, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Stringfellow. 


Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall. — The  military 
concert  given  at  the  above  hall  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Keyset  and  the  officers  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusi- 
liers on  Thursday,  March  29th,  was  a great 
success.  Liout.-Col.  Keyset  took  the  chair,  and 
by  his  conviviality  kept  the  whole  concert  going 
in  an  exceptionally  brilliant  manner.  Where  all 
did  their  parts  so  well  it  would  be  invidious  to 
single  out  individuals  for  special  praise,  although 
we  cannot  pass  over  Lieut.  W.  H.  Heron-Max- 
well and  Lieut.  H.  G.  Dunning,  who  were  real 
comiques,  and  could  only  be  surpassed  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Keyset’s  own  singing  and  acting.  The 
programme  for  the  month  of  April  includes  a 
ballad  concert  on  April  5tli,  at  which  Mdlle. 
Mathilda  Eneqnist  will  appear,  a grand  miscel- 
laneous concert  on  April  18th,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  will 
be  attended  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian. 

A New  Railway. — The  new  line  of  railway 
between  Lancaster  and  Glasaon  Dock  is  now 
completed,  and  only  awaits  Government  in- 
spection prior  to  being  opened  for  passenger 
traffic..  By  this  line,  which  is  a branch  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  about 
four  miles  in  length,  more  direct  communication 
by  sea  with  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  and  other 
ports  is  established.  In  connexion  with  tho  new 
railway  the  Lancaster  port  commissioners  have 
extended  the  stone  pier  at  Glasson  at  a cost  of 
over  12,000L,  and  provided  other  facilities  for 
loading  and  dischai-giug  vessels.  The  new  lino 
skirts  the  river  Lune  nearly  the  whole  distance 
to  Glasson. 

Haworth,  Yorkshire. — One  of  the  three- 
light  windows  of  this  lately-erested  church 
has  just  beeu  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  way 
of  memorial  of  some  late  members  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Towncucl,  of  Heaton  Hall.  Tho 
subjects  illustrated  are  the  Nativity,  the  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre,  and  (centrally)  the  AsceuSion ; 
the  tracery  lights  being  mainly  filled  with 
figures  of  angels.  The  treatment,  in  accord 
with  the  architecture,  is  fifteenth  century*  Tho 
window  is  from  tho  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Tho 

sixth  meeting  of  tho  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  Mai'ch,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills  in 
the  chair,  when  a paper,  entitled  “ Notes  on 
American  Locomotives,”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fleming.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  photographs  that  Mr.  Fleming 
had  collected  during  his  connexion  with  the 
Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  Dunkirk,  New  York 
State. 

The  Wilkinson  Tramway  Engine.  — A 

committee  of  advice,  appointed  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  more  profitable  and  econo- 
mical working  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Tram- 
way Company  has  recommended  that  the 
Wilkinson  type  of  engine  should  be  employed 
on  the  lines,  instead  of  the  ones  now  in  use,  by 
which  change  they  consider  the  cost  of  working 
would  bo  much  reduced.  The  line  ruua  through 
the  Potteries.  This  report  has  been  adopted  by 
the  shareholders,  and  the  directors  have  been 
requested  to  carry  it  out. 

Parcels  Post. — We  understand  that  Mr. 
John  Philipsou’s  designs  for  parcels-post  vans, 
carts,  and  hand-barrows  have,  after  several 
interviews  with  the  authorities  at  the  General 
Post-Office,  been  approved  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  ; and  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Philipson, 
coach  manufacturers,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are 
making  a set  of  vehicles  suitable  for  the  parcels- 
post  service. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Sale  (a  suburb  of 
Manchester),  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  July  15th  last,  by  Mrs.  W.  Cunliffe 
Brooks,  is  in  a very  forward  state  of  completion, 
aud  will  shortly  be  ready  for  consecration.  The 
structure  is  expected  to  cost  about  5,0001.,  ex- 
clusive of  tower  and  spire.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  R.  Price,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wainwright,  of  Birmingham 
has  been  elected  an  -Associate  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  He  is 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Birmingham 
, Society  of  Artists,  and  a member  of  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Circle. 

Engines. — Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have 
occasion  to  purchase  engines  should  look  to  a 
sale  of  sixty  high-class  and  second-hand  engines, 
&c.,  advertised  in  our  present  number  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Crow,  for  Messrs.  Barrows  & Stewart. 

Ramsgate. — The  architect  under  whose 
direction  the  tidal  baths  mentioned  last  week 
are  to  be  constructed  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  and  not 
Mr.  A.  R.  Pite,  as  stated. 
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TENDERS. 

For  erectiuK  nineteen  liouBGs  anil  etablea  at  Stoke  Now- 
ington,  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victual- 
lers. Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect; — 

Oldrey  £13,200  0 0 ! 

Patman  & Fotheringham' 11,648  0 0 

Gibbs  & Flew  ! 11,540  0 0 

Maton 11,260  0 0 

Nightengale 11,259  0 0 

Chamberlain 10,935  0 0 

Lnngmcad&Way  10,715  0 0 

Godden  10,653  0 0 

Cook  . 10,581  0 0 

Lambie  10,493  0 0 

Bryant  & Stapleton 9,700  0 0 

Shurmur  9,693  0 0 

Pickersgill 9,032  0 0 

Walker  8, .160  0 0 

Royal 8,332  0 0 

Wood.,  8,3ly  0 0! 

For  Turkish  Baths,  Northumberland-avcauo,  Charing- 
iTOss.  Mr,  R.  Walker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr,  C.  Maylard ; — 

Greenwood  £19,766  0 0 

Brass 19.310  0 0 

Trollope 18,9Jl  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer 18,579  0 0 

Dove  Bro,s 18,475  0 0 

Perry  & Co 18,362  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 18,280  0 0 

Stephens  & Bsetow,  Bristol 18,000  0 0 


For  alterations  to  39  and  11,  Brompton-road,  for  Mr. 
L E.  Webb.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect.  No 


George  Edwards,  architect.  Ni 

quantities : — 

Green  

Longmirc  & Burge 

Sanders  

Scharien  & Williams 


Scrivener  & Co. . 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted!.., 


..£1,111  0 0 
..  1,090  0 0 
930  0 0 
836  0 0 


For  alterations  to2A,E.ihibitjou-rond,  for  Mr.  W.  FoUett, 
Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect; — 

Green  £319  0 0 

Stimpson  Co £305  0 0 

Wilkins  274  0 0 

llogbon  li  Co.  (accepted) 260  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  National  School,  Staple- 
ton.  Mr.  J.  I’uyne  Curtis,  C.E.,  architect,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Quantities  suppJiod  by  the  architect : — 

Boundary  Wall. 

Pitt  £165  0 0 — 

Green  451  6 9 £37  15  3 

Eustabrook 430  0 0 11  0 0 

Sharp  !i  Graham .435  0 0 

Gowitt 430  0 0 42  0 0 

t'owlin 420  0 0 39  0 0 

I'eals  419  0 0 31  0 y 

Hayes  -103  7 0 45  0 0 

Case 380  16  0 39  0 0 

Richards 380  0 0 47  0 0 

J.  Tyley  370  0 0 — 

Humphreys  366  0 0 41  0 0 

II. Tyley  (accepted)...  345  0 0 34  0 0 

Downs 340  0 0 38  8 0 


For  pulling  down  imd  rebuihliug  Nos.  12,  13,  and  14, 
Ruthbono-placc,  Oxford-street,  for  Messrs.  J.  Brinsmead 
He  Sous.  Messrs.  Earsluke  & Mortimer,  architects,  6,  Great 
Queen-street,  Westminster;  — 

(Jregory  A Bruce  £6,782  13  3 

Chappell 0,021  11  0 

tteed  Bros 5,965  19  9 

Toms 6,731  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son  6,678  0 0 

PatHok  A Son  6,489  0 0 

Lawronce 6,407  0 0 

Mark  Manley  (accepted)  6,392  0 0 

For  new  pavilion,  for  the  Gloucester  Cricket  Club.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Moore,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

W.  Freain,  jun £760  0 0 

Jos.  Sims, 748  0 0 

W.  Rew  7410  0 0 

Gloucester  Wagon  Company 730  0 0 

W.  WiliD.v 724  0 0 

D.  C.Joues&Co 694  0 0 

J.  Meredith  664  0 0 

W.  Wingate  A Sous  (accepted)  660  0 0 

A.  Gydc 653  0 0 

For  erecting  six  houses  and  shops,  Victoria-road,  Peck- 
ham,  for  Mr.  F.  Austin.  Mr.  James  Buckland,  archi- 
tect ; — 

W.  Smith,  Camberwell  (accepted) £2,407  0 0 

For  erecting  stables  and  alterations  to  residence,  Wick- 
ham-road,  Lowisham-roiid,  for  Mr.  G.  II.  Higgins.  Mr. 

R.  M.  Shaw,  architect : — 

.UcLachlau  A Sons  £1,140  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  809  0 0 

Crabb  A Son  789  0 0 

W.  Smith,  Camberwell  (accepted)  ...  729  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  (No.  1)  in  Baldwin's- 

Sirdciis,  Gray’s-inn-road,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Sage.  Mr.  A. 

edhorougb,  18,  Abingdon-street,  AVestminster,  architect. 
Quaul  itios  supplied  by  Messrs.  K.  L.  Curtis  A Sons ; — 
Geo.  Parker,  Peckbam  (accepted) ...  £1,924  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  footpaths,  and  laying 
in  pipe  sewers,  and  works  in  connexion  therewith,  on  the 
Beddingtou  Park  Estate.  Mitcham,  Surr^,  for  the  House 
Imurovement  and  Supply  Association,  Limited.  Mr.  A. 
Beaborougli,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.  Cuiais  A Sons ; — 

Roads  and  Aberdeen  Granito 
Sewers.  Curbing. 

AY.  Jenner.Suttou £3,560  16  0 ...  £1,189  14  6 

Accepted. 


For  two  houses,  Dixon-street,  Gilbcrts-hill,  New  Swin. 
doa,  for  Mr.  E.  Lay; — 

Peitifer  £345  0 0 

Barrett  335  0 0 

Kent....,  325  10  0 

AATItshire  320  0 0 

Turvey  (accepted)  396  0 0 

Henley.,  300  0 0 


_ Received  by  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  for  the  deepen- 
mg  and  widening  of  the  River  Soar  and  the  Leicester 
Navigation,  including  concrete  towing-path  walls,  the  con- 
struction of  a new  stone  weir  and  works  in  connexion 
therewith  (according  to  plans  and  specifleations  of  Mr.  J. 
Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities  prepared  and 
supplied  by  the  Borough  Surveyor; — 

J.  Jackson,  London  £20,827  2 9 

Small  A Sons,  Dewsbury  20.7-43  16  2 

A.  Palmer,  Birmingham  18,592  1 10 

Geo.  Lawson,  Glasgow 18,346  0 0 

S.  A AV.  Pattinson,  Sleaford  16,349  0 0 

Foster  A Barry,  Scarrington  .........  15,174  0 0 

G.B.  Godfrey,  Hull  15,132  10  0 

8.  AV.  Pilling  A Co.,  Manchester  ...  11,762  18  10 

Whittaker  Bros.,  Hosforth 14,200  0 0 

KelJett  A Bentley,  Loudon* 13,699  18  5 

* Accepted. 

For  residence  at  Priest  Hill,  Old  AA'indaor.  Messrs. 
Charles  J.  A C.  Herbert  Shoppee,  61,  Doughty-street, 
architects  • 


Colls  A Sons 

AV.  Brass 

Burmun  A Sons  

Langmead  A AVav 

9,817 

E.  Lawranee 

Ashby  Bros 

Goddard  A Sous 

Stephens  A Bastow.... 

Hann  A Co 

8,590 

Dwelling  House  for  Crawford  Barlow,  Esq.,  Tooting 
Bee  Gardens,  Streatham.  Mr.  F.  AVTieeler,  architect ; — 
Hill  Bros,  (accepted) £2,050 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  0,  and  10,  Charlotte-mews,  Totfen- 
ham-steeet,  AV.,  for  Mr.  J,  A.  Deintze.  Mr.  J.  Shelley 
Birch,  architect ; — 


Bayhs  

lu^in 

£i,&8S 

1,968 

1 797 

Scott  

1,737 

Cooper 

1,698 

Drew  

1,690 

lleusman 

1,650 

J.  Rider  Hunt  

1,641 

Boldiug  (accepted)  

l,.5t.7 

T.  Eonor  Julian  A Co 

1,635 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown  

1,440 

For  the  extension  of  the  AVeat  Ham  Union  House,  Ley- 
toustone,  contract  No.  4.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  architect, 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  R,  L.  Curtis  A Son  ; — 

J.AV.  A J.  Ncere £5,790  0 0 

Carpenter  A Poole  -4,777  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurnev 4,600  0 0 

Reed .'. 4,575  0 0 

Kingerley  4,395  0 0 

Parker -4,350  0 0 

Nightingale  -1,281  0 0 

AVebb  -1,250  0 0 

Mortcr 4,163  0 0 

Gregar 4,137  0 0 

Horlock  3,9ilO  0 0 

Cox  (aceepled)  3,891  0 0 

Russell 3,490  0 0 


Accepted  for  Reform  Club,  Delph,  Saddlevrorth,  York- 
shire.  Mr.  Ale.vand^r  Bonks,  architect,  Rochdale-rpaJ, 
Oldhsm-lane : — 

Charles  AVinterbottom  Delph,  (excavating,  stone- 
work, brickwork,  and  concreting). 

T.  AVood,  Delph  (carpenter’s,  joiner’s,  and  iron- 
foimder’s  work). 

J.  C.  A AV,  Shaw,  Delph  (slating  and  tiling). 

John  Hudson,  Upper  Mill,  SadiUeworth  (plumbing, 
glazing,  atxl  painting). 

AVhitehetul  Brothers,  Dobeross,  Saddloworth 
(plastering). 


For  additions  to  the  Chestnuts,  Denmark  Hill,  for  Mr. 
A.  Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect : — 

Green  £540  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 378  0 0 

Goad  (accepted)  309  0 0 


For  reinstating,  after  fire.  No.  138,  Upper-street, 
Islington,  for  the  Fire  Insurance  Office  ; — 

AV.  Balaam,  Trinity-street,  Borough*.  £300  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  alteration  and  reconstruction  of  certain  sewers 
in  the  Holborn  district,  for  tho  Holborn  District  Board  o 
AVorke.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  surveyor  to  the  Board  ; — 

John  MowlemA  Co £1,870  0 0 

Bell 1,798  0 0 

Harris 1,790  0 0 

Marshall 1 ,740  0 0 

Pizzey 1 ,701  0 0 

Killingback  (accepted)  1,633  0 0 

For  building  two  houses  and  shops  on  the  Leyton  Park 
Estate,  Leyton.  Messrs.  AA'^ilson,  Son,  A Aldwinckle, 
architects,  2,  East  ludia-avcnue  : — 

AVard  £1,225  0 0 

AVood  959  0 0 

Ford  A .^derson  (accepted) 9 0 0 0 


For  additions  of  shops  upon  the  forecourts  and  other 
alterations,  works  and  repairs,  to  the  houses.  Nos.  226  A 
228,  Southwark  Park-road,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Riches.  Mr.  E. 
Crosse,  32,  Bermondsey-squnre,  architect  ;— 

T.  F.  Ashton,  Bermondsey  £330  0 0 

J.  BuUers  320  0 0 

J.  Almond  (accepted) 315  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Swarland  Hall,  Swar. 
land,  Northumberland,  for  Mr.  Hugh  Andrews.  Mr.  Ed. 
Jno.*May,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  ; — 

J.  A AV.  Lowry,  Newcastle-on-Tyne...  £6,030  0 0 

R.  Robson  A Son,  Durham 6,918  0 0 

AV.  Scott,  Newoastle-on-Tyne  6,780  8 H 

Reid  A Son,  Ncwcaatle-on-Tyae  6,453  0 0 

R.  Carse  A Son,  Acklington 5,320  0 0 

Green  A Douglas,  Acklington  4,918  10  0 

H.  Saunderson,  Durham 4,889  10  0 


For  completing  eleven  houses  at  Royal-road,  Teddington, 
for  Messrs.  Saunders  A Co.  Mr.  R.  Evans,  architect ; — 

C.  Beach £1,819  0 0 

W.  Bell  1,410  0 0 

Feldous  1,390  0 0 

Aviss 1,219  0 0 

Akteridgo  A Gorvey 1,165  0 0 

C.  Dearing  A Son 1,038  0 0 

Holdstock  962  0 0 

Terry  907  0 0 

For  works  to  Bucclouch  House,  Surbiton.  Messrs.  AA'il- 
liam  Reddiill  A Son,  architects,  10,  South-street,  Fins- 
bury ; — 

AVoodWard £840  0 0 

Adkins 773  10  0 

Scaae  A Son  636  0 0 

For  general  repairs,  Ac.,  63,  Albert-street,  Regent’s 
Park,  for  Mr.  G.  D.  Brown,  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin,  archi- 
tect:— 

Ronds  £141  13  0 

A.  A J.  W.  Bsldwin  135  16  0 

H.  Barter  134  15  0 

Diirnford  134  15  0 

Seowen  (accepted)  Ill  0 0 


•=  For  three  houses  and  shops,  Church  End,  Finchley. 
Messrs.  Brooking  A Nelson,  architects  : — 

Royal  (accepted)  £1,640  0 0 


For  completing  four  houses  in  Leicester -road,  East  End’ 
Finchley,  for  Mr.  AV.  Patterson  ; — 

Royal  (accepted) £690  0 0 


For  proposed  presbyte^  for  the  Rev.  Canon  Applegath, 
Alma-road,  Windsor.  Messrs.  Byrne  A AVilmot,  archi- 
tects, 303,  Strand,  and  AVindsor,  Quantities  by  tho  archi- 
tect, Mr.  P.  J.  B)Tne 


Smith  A Son,'  London 

£1,797 

],730 

Lang,  London  

J.  Higgs,  London 

1,695 

1,677 

1,630 

Ham  A Co.,  AVindsor 

Kelly,  Windsor 

AA'oodbridge,  Maidenhead 

Bishop,  AA'iudsor  (too  late)  

AVillis,  AVindsor  

1,550 

1,549 

1,643 

1,6-45 

1,536 

1,474 

1,393 

Akcry,  AVindsor  

1,3-40 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  school,  DeptFord-road,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Rob.son,  archi- 
tect:— 

Atherton  369  0 0 

Kirk  A KanilMl 362  0 0 

Jemird  354  0 0 

Oldrey  136  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  School  in  Kiuder-sfreet, 
Old  Keiit-road,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Lathey,  Bros £9.89  0 0 

Good  ..  832  0 0 

AV.  Shurmur 373  0 0 

Jerrard  843  0 0 

F.  Higgs 821  0 0 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  Nos.  16  and  18,  Kingsland-road- 
Mr.  C.  Dunch,  architect : — 

Taylor £537  0 0 

B.  T.  AVood  620  0 0 

AVoodward 516  0 0 

Palmer  614  0 0 

AV^ . Shurmur 0 0 

For  the  oonslniction  of  stoneware  pipe  sewers  in  roads 
at  Park  End,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  the  Bromley  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Hugh  8.  Cregeen,  surveyor ; — 

E.PeiUASons..  • ? 2 

T.  Lansbury  170  0 0 

E.  Stockwell 0 0 

Davis  A Attwood(acccpted) ISH  5 9 

T.  Lawrence 15*1  0 0 


For  tho  Perry  - Watlington  Memorial  Co^alescent 
Home,  to  be  erected  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex.  Mr. 
Cbancellor,  architect,  8,  Finsbury-circus,  London,  and 
Chelmsford.  Quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  It.  L.  Curtis 
A Sons ; — 

Hoskings £3,415  0 0 

Morter,^  - 2,915  0 0 

Gozzett  2,900  0 0 

Dobson.  2,880  0 0 

Grimes  - « 

Brown  2,850  0 0 

Wood  . 2,690  0 0 

Saunders  (accepted)  2,684  0 0 

For  alterations  to  residence,  Brockhiirst,  Gosport,  for 
Air.  James  Carter.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Wool  Exchange, 
Colemau-street,  E.C.,  architect : — „ „ „ 

Julian  A Co £330  0 0 

Caiitle  . ....  ® ® 

AV.  Eapiey  (accepted)  244  0 0 

For  proposed  reredos  in  the  parish  church  of  Miehel- 
dever,  Hants,  for  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  Messrs. 
Colson  A Son,  architects,  Winchester:— 

Cox  A Son,  London -£2M  0 0 

T.  Earp,  London 1^^  ® “ 

Harry  Hems,  Exeter  (accepted) 100  0 0 

For  roads  and  pipe  sowers  at  Lime  Hill,  Waltham- 
’"'mi  fl.-lSI)  0 0 

woodiim':;:;;:.::::: S S 

““ :::::::::::::::::  « » 

(.-cceps,- 5.;®  0 0 

j » 

Jesse  Jackson  1,088  0 

For  ereelinga  house  and  stabling  at  Egham.  Messrs. 
Notley  A Trollope,  architects 

Scott,  London  (accepted)  £-,200  0 0 
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For  additions  and  alterations  to  premises,  Store-street, 
Stratford,  Esses,  for  the  Stratford  Co-operative  and  In- 
diistrial  Societr,  Limited.  Mr,  Hetirj  Boston,  Belle  yue, 
Earlhnm-grove,  Forest  Gate,  Essex,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect  (exclusive  of  littings  and  buildings  on  laud 
. recently  acquired);— 

G.  J.  Hoakings £e,03d  0 


R.  Abraham  

Js'orth  Bros  

M.  Patrick  & Son 

T.  E.  Julian  & Co 

Jackaon  & Todd 

J.  Mortcr  (accepted)  . 


6,87'J 
5,870  0 0 
6,4J7  0 0 
5,16J  0 0 
6,150  0 0 
4,890  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Congregational  church,  Stormont- 
road.  Lavender-hill.  Mr,  T.  lleygate  Vernon,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Mann  & Saunders  : — 

Titmas  .'. £5,189  0 0 

Candler  6,000  0 0 

Holloway 4,980  0 0 

Rider  & Son  4,978  0 0 

Gregory  4,95J  0 0 

Stinipson  & Co 4,830  0 0 

F.  IHggs 4,520  0 0 

For  Charterhouse  Schools,  Godaiming,  Surrey.  Mr.  A. 
Blomtield,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
Son,  & Theobald ; — 

Holland  & Holland £13,380  0 0 

Thompson 13,38)  0 0 

Grimwood 13,013  0 0 

Dove  Bros 11,375  0 0 

Parraeuter  11,291  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons lU,7Ci  0 0 

Stevens &Bastow,  unstonaccepteaj  10,261  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Grand  Stand  and  offices  for  the 
Leicester  Club  and  County  Racecourse  Company,  Limited, 
^t  Oiidhy,  near  Leicester.  Mr,  Chas.  J.  Ben’tley,  archi- 
tci't,  4,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Brown;— 

Deduct.* 

Condor.  London £7,830  0 £72  0 

Turtle  & Appleton,  London. 7,550  0 ...  350  0 

Clarke  A Bracev,  London  7,491  0 ...  273  0 

Lavrren<-e,  Loiulon 7,188  0 ...  3'l()  0 

Cooke  & Co.,  Loudou  6,610  0 ...  I'X)  0 

Herbert,  Leicester 8,390  0 ...  133  5 

Hewitt,  Derby 0,200  0 ...  160  0 

Holliday  i Greenwood,  London  6,097  0 ...  75  0 

Jewsbury,  Leicester 5,653  0 15  0 

Bass  (accepted)  5,333  5 ...  25  0 

• Deduct  if  cement  concrete  is  used  throughout  instead 
of  brickwork. 

Veic  Road  and  Sficen. 

Cooke  & Co.,  London £1,704  0 0 

Maclean,  Derliy 1,697  0 0 

Ball,  London 1,657  15  6 

Lea  & Co.,  Leicester  1,479  0 0 

Rowland  Bros.,  Bletchley 1,450  0 0 

Carter,  London 1,373  17  6 

Hutchinson  & Son,  Leicester* 1,061  4 0 

• Accepted. 


For  repairs  to  Unicorn  Hotel  and  premises,  Leighton 
"Buzzard.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect,  Leighton  Buz- 
zard 

G.  Saunders,  Leighton  Buzzard £200  0 0 

G.  Andrews,  Leighton  Buzzard  176  0 0 

A.  M.  Heath,  Leighton  Buzzard 173  10  0 

J.  Tutt  & Sons,  Leighton  Buzzard 149  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  one  block  of  dwelling-houses,  called 
Block  E,  on  the  Bridge  House  Estate,  Brockloy,  London. 
Mr.  IV.  Charles  Evans,  architect,  3a,  Poet’s  Corner,  "VV^sl- 
niinster  Abbey ; — 

T.  Gregory  (accepted)  £1,780  0 0 

For  excavating  and  removing  about  5,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  from  Dudgeon’s  Wharf,  Cubitt-town,  for  Messrs 
Ingall,  Phillips,  A Co.,  being  the  first  contract  in  connexion 
with  the  excavation  for  tanks.  Mr.  A.  G.  Collins  civil 
engineer;— 

Per  Cubic  Yard. 

H.  Standen £t)  U o 

Martin  & Co 0 8 0 

F.  Cornish o 5 0 

W.  Kew  ...  0 4 9 

Lowrie  A Tucker 0 4 6 

J.J.  Rutty  0 4 6 

W.  Fenner . . 0 4 3 

Thompson  A Son 0 4 0 

G.  A.  A A.  Fuller  0 3 11 

Colwell  A Hazle  0 3 74 

H.  "Wilson 0 3 6 

J-  Ades  0 3 4 

T.  Pedrette  0 3 0 

T.  Huntly  (accepted) 0 2 3 


For  niaking  up  the  Havelock-road,  Soutb.all,  forming 
footpaths,  laying  down  drain,  Ac.,  for  the  Burial  Board 
for  Norwood.  Middlesex.  Mr.  T.  Newell,  surveyor 

P.  J.  Pound £330  0 0 

P.  Bell..  295  0 0 

H.  Wilson  290  0 0 

G.  Simmouds 285  0 0 

E.  W.  Brown  260  0 0 

S.  H.  Watkins  A Co.  (accepted) 233  0 0 

For  extension  of  wareliouses,  Millwall.  Mr.  AVm.  Eve, 
architect : — 

Higgs  £1,71'")  0 0 

W.  Shurtuur  1,530  0 0 

Salt  1,509  0 0 

Downs 1,474  0 0 

Harris  a Wardrop  I,:M4  0 0 

Crabb  ..  1,310  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Boundary 
Lane  Schools,  Lambeth  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect:— 

Reading  £1,050  0 0 

Good 1,010  0 0 

-AV'.  Shurmur 963  0 0 

T.  Higgs 915  0 0 

Boyce  ...  940  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  r.  B.  (thanks,  no).— W.  E.  A.  (shall  have  attentlou).— G,  V.— 

A.  C.— S J.  B.— L.  D.— T.  B.  K.— E,  P.— A.  B-— Dr.  P.— C.  H.  8.— 

W.  lie  G.  B.— L.  4 B.— W.  Y.  B-— Mr.  M.— W,  K.— J.  8.— H.  O'N. 

K.  S.  W.— C."  9.  L.— F.  E.— T.  N.— C.  B.  0.— M.  4 0.— F.  G.-C.  J.  B. 
-W.  B.— W.  4 B.— E.  A.  O.— H.  P.  — H.  J.  J.  i Sons.— J.  H.— A.  G. 
C.— w.  E.  M.— R.  C.  G.— A.  B.— U.  4 Co.— W.  R.  4 Sous,— F,  C.— 
C.  D.  A Son.— T,  F.—Vt.  R.— P.  A P.— H.  S.  C.— J.  T.— J.  H.  Jt.— A. 
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Corrospoudenta  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
rcept  iu  cases  of  buaiaess. 

All  stateineats  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  aome  and  address  of  the  seuder,  not  necessarily  tor  publico- 

I are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  rlvinjr 

Nora. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetinzs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCIBERS. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Fumbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2a.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Nninhers 
price  2a.  each. 

THE  FORTY-THIRD  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound)  Is  now 
ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  SLxiHinci', 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  Iwiug  sent  to  the  Office,  will  U 
bouud  at  a cost  of  (U.  tid.  each. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  EOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fUty  words)  or  under 4e.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tea  words) Os.  6d. 

srms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Corapetitlone,  Contraots.  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2b.  6d, 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

,♦  Stamps  muit  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Caeh  lu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
*t  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardea,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEE,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertisement*  for  the  current  week's  issue  mast  reach  the  Office 
sfore  THREE  o'clock  p.ni.  on  THURSDAY. 

cannot  be  reapousible  for  DRA'WINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisemeuts,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied  nJBiecr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s  per  annum 
.Rejaittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEe! 
Publisher.  46.  Catherme-street,  W.C. 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt, 

Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  • Hamdon,  Dminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarrieg 
and  Eilus  by  Sixpli  A 
Ha.nn,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  MircasLL, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham. 
mersmith,  London,  W. 

[Adtt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarchesjwarehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-at.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Smoky  Chimneys.— “ BxBNaT,  Jau.  8th,  1883, 
Dbi.b  Sirs, — "We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Cowl  you  put  on 
chimney  at  — appears  to  have  cured  its  smoking,  and  we 
now  want  you  to  fix  fourteen  more,  the  same  as  last  . . . , 
to  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  16, 16,  and  17. 

Messrs.  Ewaet  & Sow."  Brooxiho  & Nelson. 

The  successful  Cowl  was  the  *'  Empress  ” Smoke  Cure. 

[Advt, 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


M&uufocturers  of 


r^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\_7  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


36a,  borough  road 
LONDON,  S.B. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 
VIEILLE  MOHTAGIE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 


NO  EXTEKNAL  EASTENINOa 

CHIEF  OFFICE : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


fo  ^uifber, 

APRIL  7,  1883. 

BUILDING  TEADES’  EXHIBITION 

AT  THE  AHRTCIJLTURAL  HALL. 


INDEX  TO  EXHIBITOKS  MENTIONED. 


Atliisaima  P«hit  Coni|)auy,  Lime-«treet  

Aldoim  A 9oD.  Queoii’s-ro/vd,  Peckh.iiii 

AIIbu  a Genge,  Tlieobidtl's-rofwl 

Antiseptic  Appamtu*  Company 

Aatitou  S Green  (Liuiitud),  9t.  Mary  Axe  

Bellman  & Ivey,  Wigiiiore-strcct  

Birkj,  J.  & T.,  HarUhlll.  Btolce-upon-Trent  

Bolding.  J.,  S Sons,  South  Multoii-street 

Bostel,  D.  T..  Brightui;  

Bolting,  P.,  Moiint  atrect.  Orusvenur-oiiimio 

Bourtreehlll  Colliery  Company.  Dreghurii.  Ayrshire. . 

Boyle,  R.,  A Son.  Holborn  Viaduct  and  Oinagow 

Bracknell  Pottery  Brick  i Tile  Co 

Bradford  A Co..  High  Holborn 

Bratior  A Son,  Blackfrlara-road 

Brown,  E.  H.,  Ball  s-poiid 

Brunton  A Trier.  Westminster  

Burley,  W.,  London-wall  

Capper,  Son,  A Co.,  Fciichurch-atrcot  

Causley,  C.,  Shacklewell 

Cliamliers.  Muuucry,  A Co.,  Blshopsgatc-stvect 

Clark,  Jlunuett,  ACo..  Batlibone-placc 

Couoily,  H.,  UaTiipetead-roiul 

Crow,  W,  U,.  A Son.  Benjamin-street,  Clerkeiiwell. . . . 

Dearda,  W.  A S.,  Harlow 

Dick,  A.,  Cannon-street 

Dorrett.A.,  Portsmouth 

Doulton  A Co.,  Lambeth  

Duffy,  M.  C,,  A Co..  Stork's-road,  BermomUcy 

Eberharil  A Co.,  Edward-street,  Hauipstead-inad 

Ellis.  Partridge,  A Co.,  Leicester 

Esdaile  A Co..  Wenlook  Basin 

Fanniloe,  G..  ASodb,  St.  John-street  

Finch.  B..  A Co..  High  Holborn  

^ent,  J.  T.,  A Co.,  Leicester 


Harris,  E.  H.,  Upper  Holloway  

Hayward  Bros.  A Eckstein,  tTiiioii. street  BoruUEh 

Hayward  Tyler  A Co„  Upper  Wliltccross-street . . . . .'.'.'.V. 

Uecapsted  A Co,.  Gr.anthnm 

Hiadley,  C,,  A Sous,  Oxford-etreet..  

Hiudley,  E.  S.,  Boiirtoii,  Dorset  

Hitchiiis.  R,  W.,  Shacklewell 

Howard  A Sons,  Bemera-street 

Hyatt,  T.,  F.arringdou-road.  Clerkeiiwell, . , 

Imperial  Stone  Company,  Ea,st  Greenwich 

Jackoon,  G.,  A Sons,  Rathlxine-placo. . 

Jeffrey  A Co,,  Essex.road  Islington  

Jeiiulngs,  George,  Stnngate  

Johusou,  Bros.,  A Co.,  Waterloo  place 

Jones  A Munis,  Aberystwith  . 

Jones  A Willis,  London  and  Birtninghiiiii  ! . 

KeBrick,  A..  A Son,  West  Bromwich 

Lascelles,  W.  H,.  A Co..  Bunhill-row 

Lawrauce,  M'..  A Son.  Datcli worth ! 

Lawrence.  T.,  A Son,  Bracknell,  Berks 

Leggott,  W.  A R..  Bradford  ... 

Leroy  A Co.,  Conimerci.al-road 

Lewis  A Lewis,  Cambridge  Heath-road 

McLean  A Co.,  A..  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth 

Meakiii,  J,  F.,  Baker-street 

Sledway.  SI.  T.,  Deptford  

Sluseuger  A Co..  Lougliborongh 

Miller.  Little.  A Co.,  Devonshire-street,  Purtland-place 
Newton,  Chambers,  A Co..  Thotncliffe  Ironworks.  Sheffieli 

Orr,  J.  B,.  A Co.,  Chiirlton 

Owen,  J..  Whitland,  South  Wales 

Papier  Mdchj  Company.  Wellington-strect.  Strand  

Patent  Embossed  Tapestry  Company  

Peuuycook  Glazing  Company,  Glasgow 

Phelps,  8.  D.,  Cambriiige  


Pliillips,  C.  D.,  Newport.  Sion.  . 

PJkiiigt-m  A Co..  Fish-street-hiU  

r)!  ^ ' ' 

Reiidle,  W.  E.,  A Co,,  M estminster  . , . 

Reynolds,  K W.,  A Co..  Acorn  Works,  blackfria^s' 
Rn.iiardson,  tV.,  A Co,,  Darlington 

Salmon  ^ 

Salmon,  l^rnee,  A Co.,  Ulverston  and  Westminster 
Sanity  Faint  Company,  the.  Liverpool  , 

Shanks.  J,  A T.,  Ban-head,  near  Glasgow  

o"*}H  Arehihald.  Queen's-road  'ilaluVsc 

Smith,  Thos.,  A Co.,  Old  Kenbroad 

Smith,  W.  .rE.,  A Co.,  Chelsea  

SUiinah,  J..  Southwark  Bridge-road" 

f Upiier  Thames-strwL  ' 
Stiff  A Sons,  Lambeth 
Studd,  Abrahams,  A Co..  Kettering  ... 

Syer,  T,  J.,  Finshury-street  

Tagnon,  A..  Grays  Inn-road 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Company.  Upper  Groumi-streei 
Treggon  A Co..  Jewln-street  . , , ««« 

Turner  Gas  E^ngine  Company.  St.  Alhai'.; 

Tyler,  H,,  A Co..  Upper  W^iteccroea-street. . . 
Victoria  Stone  Company.  Patent 

Walker,  W.,  A Soas,  Bunhilbrow  

Walker.  W.,  A Son.  King's  Lynn  

Walton,  P..  A Co.  (Limited),  Berner's-stteet 

Warhurst.  B,  W.,  Highg.ate-roa<l  ...  

9°'  • f almouth-road.  New  I agton  1 ^ 
WebbA  Co,,  Euston-roail  * 

White.  W„  Aliergavenny  

Wilson.  T..  A Co..  Btowinarket  

Woollains,  W,,  A Co,,  High-street,  Mancii'ea'ter-sclua 

Yale  Lock  Slaiiulacturing  Compaay 

Ziindara,  C.  E..  Gray's  Inn-road 


HN  commencing  some  general  remarks 
on  the  Building  Exhibition  of  last 
year,  -we  observed  that  a certain 
amount  of  repetition  in  the  consti 
tuent  elements  of  such  an  annual  exhibition 
was  inevitable,  and  must  be  allowed  for.  In 
that  year  there  was,  however,  a sufficient 
amount  of  exhibits  of  some  special  interest, 
either  in  regard  to  novelty  or  to  the  way  in 
which  the  work  was  got  up,  to  afford  matter  for 
a good  deal  of  comment.  In  looking  round  the 
Exhibition  of  this  year,  by  way  of  forming  a gene- 
ral estimate  of  it,  apart  from  the  detailed  report 
which  we  give  further  on,  we  must  confess  that 
wc  were  so  much  struck  with  the  lack  of  any 
proportion  of  exhibits  that  presented  matter 
for  special  interest  or  special  comment,  as  to 
entertain  some  doubt  about  the  advisability  of 
repeating  these  displays  at  such  short  intervals 
as  twelve  months ; at  least,  unless  we  are  to 
somewhat  change  the  point  of  view  from  -which 
we  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  them.  When 
first  the  idea  of  a building  exhibition  on  a large 
scale  was  started,  a great  deal  of  interest  natu- 
rally attached  to  it,  as  an  opportunity  of  getting 
a general  comparative  view  of  the  state  of 
building  materials,  and  of  building  methods  and 
appliances,  affording  oven  to  men  experienced 
in  such  subjects  the  opportunity  of  examining 
some  materials  and  processes  with  which  they 
had  not  been  familiar,  or  which  they  had 
not  seen  carried  out  in  the  best  form  before. 
And  up  to  last  year  this  kind  of  interest 
was  still  maintained.  There  -were  then  several 
stands  of  exhibits  by  eminent  builders  and 
manufacturers,  which  presented  the  use  of 
new  or  little  known  materials  and  processes 
in  exceptionally  good  forms  as  to  workman- 
ship and  finish.  Some  of  these  were  really 
s-nggestive  to  an  architect,  and  calculated  to 
afford  him  ideas  for  new  combinations, 
both  in  regard  to  architectural  and  constructive 
-design.  Now,  without  wishing  to  throw  any 
word  like  a damper  on  the  undertaking,  which 
has  at  the  worst  its  practical  uses  of  another 
kind  for  a great  number  of  people,  we  must  say 


I that  we  found  the  present  exhibition  remarkably 
deficient  in  elements  which  could  be  of  any 
novel  interest  or  value  from  the  professional 
architect’s  point  of  view.  In  some  part  of  the 
show  the  effect  of  repetition  was  such  that  we 
seemed  to  be  having  almost  precisely  last  year's 
exhibitioQ  over  again;  collections  were  to  be 
seen  under  the  same  names  and  in  the  same 
places  as  last  year,  and  containing  almost  the 
same  things,  or  with  exactly  the  same  class  of 
work  and  the  same  degree  of  merit.  In  other 
cases,  the  chief  difference  was  that  exhibitors 
who  had  made  a fine  show  last  year  seemed  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  done 
“enough  for  honour,”  and  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  a very  restricted  display  in  the 
present  instance.  This  seems  to  have  been 
more  especially  the  case  with  some  of  the  large 
firms  of  established  position,  who  have  no  need 
to  seek  publicity  through  the  medium  of  the 
exhibition,  and  having  once  displayed  in  an 
adequate  manner  what  they  could  do  with  their 
materials,  evidently  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  repeat  the  display  again  in  twelve 
months. 

The  natural  result  is  that  the  purely  com- 
mercial object  of  the  exhibition,  to  most  of  the 
exhibitors,  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  and 
we  imagine  this  must  continue  to  be  increasingly 
the  case  if  the  exhibition  is  kept  up  annually 
on  the  same  lines.  It  is  in  this  case  just  as 
it  is  -with  annual  exhibitions  of  a more  varied 
and  larger  interest, — such  as,  for  instance,  the 
annual  “international”  art  exhibitions  which 
for  some  years  -were  held,  commencing  about 
1870,  in  the  galleries  adjoining  Exhibition-road. 
For  two  or  three  years  these  were  very  interest- 
ing, then  the  interest  began  to  flag  every  year 
through  the  difficnltyof  getting  a sufficient  succes- 
sion of  really  good  works  to  fill  the  galleries,  and 
at  last  they  collapsed  altogether.  Now  this  must 
be  the  case  -with  the  Building  Exhibitions,  so 
far  as  we  are  asked  to  regard  them  as  of  value 
to  the  architect,  unless  some  modification  of 
their  system  should  be  adopted.  At  present  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  exhibition  is  in  reality 


I a great  combined  show-room  and  (to  a great 
; extent,  we  believe)  saleroom  for  builder’s  wares 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Of  course  this  is 
a perfectly  legitimate  object,  and  even  a very 
useful  institution  to  many  people.  It  enables 
men  who  come  up  from  the  country  to  see  many 
things  in  the  same  building  for  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  go  to  different  depdts 
at  often  out-of-the-way  parts  of  London ; and 
on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  it  may  be  justly 
urged  that  business  is  business,  and  that  such 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  public  notice  must 
not  be  lot  slip,  a feeling  which  we  must  allow 
to  bo  perfectly  praiseworthy  from  the  trades- 
man’s point  of  view,  even  if  wc  are  inclined 
to  be  a little  impatient  at  the  amount  of  cir- 
culars with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
post  dui-ing  the  last  two  or  three  Yveeks, 
“calling  attention”  to  objects  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, or  at  the  anxiety  of  some  one  at  every 
turn  to  thrust  prospectuses  into  the  hands  of 
the  visitor.  This  is,  wo  know,  “all  for  the 
good  of  trade,”  and  on  that  plea  let  it  pass. 
Let  it  be  admitted  also  that  the  Building  Exhi- 
bition does  at  least  this,  as  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served,— it  fosters  a standard  of  good  workman- 
ship; and  Yve  hardly  knoYv  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  seen  there  Yvhic-h  is  not  honest  and  solid 
YY'ork,  and  as  well  turned  out  as  its  producers 
can  do  it ; and  probably  in  this  way  the 
exhibition  gives  a healthy  stimulus  to’  good 
workmanship  and  the  selection  of  good 
material. 

It  is  obvious,  hoYvevor,  that  a building  exhibi- 
tion might  be  more  than  this;  and,  in  fact,  the 
exhibitions  which  commenced  this  series,  and 
even  the  last  of  all,  Yvere  something  more.  Up 
to  last  year  there  Yvas  something  to  be  seen  of 
novelty,  of  the  illustration  of  special  appliances 
and  materials,  sometimes  well  illustrated,  some- 
times badly,  but,  at  all  events,  in  many  cases 
suggestive.  Aud  the  reason  (as  we  suppose) 
that  it  is  not  so  this  time  is  simply  that  the 
interval  of  tYY'elve  months  is  too  short  to  supply 
materials  for  keeping  up  that  kind  of  interest 
in  successive  exhibitions.  New  ideas  do  nob 
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come  so  quickly,  and  those  who  hare  made  the 
best  show  last  year  are  not  inclined,  after  such 
a short  space,  to  take  the  same  trouble  again. 
What  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  t*  One 
■way  to  meet  it  would  be  to  discard  the  idea  of 
having  the  exhibition  annually;  to  hold  it  at 
intervals  of  five  years,  for  example,  when  there 
would  have  been  time  in  the  interim  for  pro- 
gress, and  the  exhibitions  at  that  interval  would 
serve  to  illustrate  what  had  been  invented, 
improved,  or  perfected  in  the  meantime.  From 
our  point  of  view,  that  would  be  the  best 
arrangement.  We  can  find  no  particular  value 
in  these  annually-recurring  exhibitions.  The 
present  ono  offers  nothing  of  any  importance 
-which  had  notbeen  illustrated  in  thepreviousone. 
If,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion, even  apart  from  its  possessing  any  novelty, 
is  a good  commercial  speculation,  and  that  it 
benefits  both  manufacturers  and  their  customers 
by  bringing  methods  and  materials  before  the 
latter  in  a convenient  manner,  concentrating 
them  in  one  place,  we  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  against  that ; only  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  and  others  who  regard  the 
matter  rather  from  an  architectural  thau  a com- 
mercial point  of  view  should  continue  to  be 
greatlv  interested  in  such  a series  of  exhibitions. 
There'  are  two  other  courses  that  might  be 
taken.  One  would  be  to  set  apart  a section  of 
the  exhibition  specially  for  invention,  novelties, 
improvements  on  existing  methods  or  materials, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  exhibition  to  be 
conducted  on  the  merely  commercial  footing. 
The  other  way  would  he  to  keep  the  annual 
exhibitions  as  at  present,  but  to  make  every 
fourth  or  fifth  one  a special  exhibition  at  which 
inventions  should  be  specially  brought  forward, 
special  efforts  made  to  secure  public  attention, 
and  special  premiums  offered  for  inventions  in 
regard  either  to  materials  or  methods.  Such  a 
system,  it  appears  to  us,  would  secure  to  all 
parties  the  advantages  which  are  possibly  to  be 
attained  by  such  an  exhibition.  The  commercial 
value  and  convenience  of  the  annual  exhibition 
■would  be  kept  up,  “ on  account  of  whom  it 
might  concern,”  and  the  special  value  to  archi- 
tects and  others  of  an  exhibition  bringing  for- 
ward the  latest  and  most  valuable  inventions 
would  bo  maintained  also,  far  better  than  under 
any  circumstances  it  could  be  maintained  in  an 
annual  exhibition.  For  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  does  not  do  to  attempt  to  stimulate  and 
reward  invention  overmuch  or  at  too-frequently 
recun-ing  intervals.  To  offer  annual  prizes  for 
new  ideas,  for  instance,  in  building  materials 
and  contrivances,  would  probably  be  to  bring 
forward  a considerable  proportion  of  valueless 
and  ill-digested  novelties,  invented  (if  the  -word 
could  rightly  apply)  for  the  mere  sake  of  in- 
vention. Spread  the  time  over  longer  periods, 
and  there  would  bo  opportunity  for  new  ideas 
of  value  to  be  invented  and  accumulate,  in 
such  proportion  as  would  render  our  suggested 
prize  exhibition  at  the  end  of  five  years  a really 
useful  one  ; an  object  for  )»ractical  men  to  work 
up  to,  and  an  opportunity  for  others  to  get  new 
ideas  from  them,  and  for  architects  to  take 
note  of  new  possibilities  in  building.  This  is 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
keeping  the  higher  standard  of  the  Building 
Exlfibition  permanently,  and  preventing  it  from 
degenerating  into  a mere  means  of  commercial 
advertisement,  which  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
tending  towards  more  decidedly  this  year  than 
in  any  previous  one. 

There  might,  of  cotu’se,  he  more  special 
interest  in  this  one  if  those  who  have  any 
really  new  and  useful  idea  to  bring  forward 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  if 
every  facility  were  afforded  them.  Probably 
the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  would  reply 
that  they  would  he  most  happy  to  receive  such 
contributions  and  to  display  them  as  well  as 
possible ; but  ^we  apprehend  that  the  system 
must  be  made  more  special  to  do  any  i-eal  good 
in  that  way.  As  it  is,  large  and  important  firms, 
with  names  well  known  in  the  trade,  demand 
considerable  space,  and  occupy  it  in  a showy 
manner,  and  tend  to  crash  out  of  notice,  pos- 
sibly, really  new  and  useful,  but  humbler  and 
more  unpretending,  work.  We  see  firms  which 
have  long  had  a reputation  in  their  own  line, 
taking  up  great  .space  with  exhibits, — wall- 
papers, stained  glass,  ornamental  brickwork  (not 
so  much  of  this  last  as  iiaual,  however),  which 
are  excellent  work  in  their  way,  and  show  that 
said  firms  are  keeping  up  to  their  work,  but 
which  present  not  the  slightest  difference  from 
the  same  firms’  displays  of  last  year,  not  the 
slightest  advance  upon  or  change  from  what 
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they  have  been  known  to  be  doing  for  a good 
many  years  back.  Such  displays  may  be  of  use, 
as  we  said,  to  the  country  customer,  or  even  to 
the  Londoner  not  conversant  with  such  things, 
and  wanting  to  know  where  to  go  for  this  or 
that  article ; but  of  what  use  are  they  to  the 
architect  ? He  knows  all  about  them  ; has  pro- 
bably had  the  circulars  of  the  same  firm  sent  to 
him  regularly  twice  a year ; the  exhibition  can, 
therefore,  be  of  no  value  to  him,  except  in  the 
same  way  that  it  may  be  to  the  “ country  cus- 
tomer,” in  enabling  him  to  arrange  with  the 
representatives  of  different  building  firms  in  the 
same  building.  But  that  is  hardly  an  object 
worth  having  a Building  Exhibition  for.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  conductors  of  the  exhi- 
bition may  see  their  way  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  our  suggestion,  aud  to  aim  at  doing 
something  to  render  the  exhibition,  at  intervals, 
though  not  annually,  something  more  than  a 
mere  bazaar  of  the  building  trades. 

One  new  feature  we  noticed,  or  at  least  the 
intention  to  introduce  it,  viz.,  a collection  of 
architectural  designs  in  one  of  the  galleries. 
These  however,  though  filling  a considerable 
space  in  the  catalogue,  were  not  to  he  seen, 
except  a very  small  proportion  of  them,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  exhibition  (Tuesday),  the 
unreadiness  of  which  we  complained  last  year 
being  again  to  bo  observed  this  year.  But  this 
idea  of  having  architectural  drawings  is  worth 
consideration,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  it  in  the  most  systematic  and  suit- 
able juauner,  about  which  a word  may  be  said, 
A building  exhibition  is  practical  or  nothing. 
Architectural  drawings,  if  forming  part  of  it. 
should,  to  bo  in  keeping  with  the  objects  of  the 
exhibition,  take  a decidedly  practical  turn. 
As  far  as  we  observed  those  drawings  which 
were  hung,  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  description  in  the  catalogue  of 
those  that  were  not  hung,  there  seemed  to 
be  the  intention  to  have  just  the  usual  collec- 
tion of  perspective  views  which  we  see  in  so 
many  collections  of  architectural  drawings,  and 
which  tell  us  so  little  really  about  the  architec- 
ture of  the  building.  There  was  a set  or  two 
of  plans  illustrating  the  employment  of  con- 
crete in  cheap  dwellings,  which  were  more  to 
the  point ; but  we  do  not  imagine  that  this 
will  be  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  tbe  archi- 
tectural drawings  when  hung.  It  would  be 
far  more  to  the  purpose  if,  when  there  is  an 
attempt  made  to  add  architectural  drawings  to 
the  exhibition,  the  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  induce  architects  to  send  and  even  to  make 
for  the  purpose  (those  who  hare  time)  draw- 
ings specially  illustrative  of  the  constructive 
side  of  architecture  (so  completely  neglected 
in  the  shovr  at  the  Architectural  Room  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy),  and  also  of  the  use  of 
tho  materials  exhibited  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  in  architectural  construction  and 
design.  This  would  be  a really  interesting 
feature  in  the  exhibition;  it  would  practically 
connect  it  with  the  work  of  the  architect,  and 
might  stimiilate  some  of  our  young  architects 
who  are  far  too  much  given  to  making  pretty 
pictures  for  exhibition,  to  give  a little  special 
attention  to  the  proper  treatment  of  new 
materials  (when  these  find  place  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  exhibition).  Perhaps,  also,  a series 
of  architectural  drawings  of  this  sort  would  do 
something  to  help  tho  manufacturers  and 
builders  themselves  to  see  how  wretched  are 
their  own  attempts  to  exhibit  what  they  vainly 
think  to  be  “ornamental”  treatment  of  their 
materials, — a painful  side  of  tho  matter  on  which 
we  commented  last  year.  Except  in  the  case 
of  two  or  three  ffinns  who  are  professedly 
decorators,  and  have  artistic  labour  at  their 
command,  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  at  showing 
the  decorative  uses  of  any  material  in  the 
exhibition  Avhich  is  not  vulgar  and  common- 
place, and  only  calculated  to  excite  the  dislike 
or  the  laughter  of  those  who  know  at  all  what 
design  or  decorative  treatment  really  means.  It 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  of  the  exlii- 
bitors  of  patent  stones,  patent  concrete,  patent 
brick  and  terra-cotta,  &c.,  if  they  only  teew  it, 
to  engage  some  one  who  did  know  what  to  do 
with  the  material  to  make  good  designs  in  it, 
instead  of  exhibiting  the  ^vrelched  devices  made, 
one  may  presume,  by  their  own  clerks,  aud  which 
only  tend  in  many  cases  to  create  a prejudice 
in  the  architectural  mind  against  a material 
which  may  be  susceptible  in  reality  of  very 
effective  treatment. 

We  proceed  to  give,  in  another  form,  such 
practical  information  and  particulars  as  may  be 
of  value  to  our  readers,  as  to  the  contents  of 
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the  present  exhibition  ; but  in  these  preliminary 
observations  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  mort 
to  the  purpose  to  endeavour  to  suggest  in  what 
way  the  standard  of  these  exhibitions  might  be 
raised  and  kept  up,  and  their  wider  value,  to 
architects  as  well  as  to  the  trades  and  their 
customers,  increased  in  the  future. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,-  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  pages  an  index  giving 
the  names  of  tho  exhibitors  whose  goods  we  have 
been  able  to  notice.  Owing  to  the  largeness  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  somewhat  complicated  way 
in  which  the  holdings  or  stands  of  exhibitors 
are  numbered  and  arranged,  we  have  found  it 
impossible  to  adopt  any  alphabetical  or  nume- 
rical arrangement.  The  space  in  the  main  body 
of  the  hall  is  traversed  by  six  avenues,  lettered 
A to  G,  and  the  numbers  of  the  exhibitors’ 
stands  and  the  avenues  to  which  they  front 
are  indicated  in  our  notices.  Where  the  word 
Bay  occurs  it  is  meant  to  be  indicated  that  the 
holder  occupies  one  of  the  spaces  on  the  ground- 
floor  under  the  froi;t  of  the  gallery,  except 
when  one  of  the  bays  in  the  Arcade  leading  from 
the  Hall  to  the  Islington  • green  entrance  is 
specially  referred  to.  The  large  spaces  or  hold- 
ings underneath  the  gallery,  against  the  side  and 
end  walls,  are  described  as  “ Stand  No.  — , North 
Side,"  or  “ West  End,"  according  to  position. 
There  are  other  exhibits  in  the  Gallery  and  in 
“ King  Edward’s  Hall.”  Where  we  have  noticed 
them  their  locality  is  indicated.  There  still 
remain  several  exhibits  of  which  we  are  obliged 
to  reserve  mention  until  next  week. 

Messrs.  W.  R.  Crow  & Son  (Bays  57  and 
58,  Arcade),  of  Benjamin-street,  Clerkenwell, 
are  exhibitors  of  some  serviceable  yellow  deal 
doors  and  mouldings,  as  imported  by  them  from 
Sweden,  and  manufactured  there  to  their  order. 
They  also  show  some  pine  doors  of  American  and 
Canadian  manufacture.  This  firm,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  have  ready  for  delivery  a stock  of 
several  thousand  doors,  as  well  as  a large  and 
varied  assortment  of  mouldings.  They  also 
supply  balusters,  and  sashes  and  frames,  put 
together  or  in  pieces  as  imported  with  the 
view  of  saving  freight. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt  (Stand  D 126,  P 
151),  of  Farringdon-road,  exhibits  several  of  his 
specialities  in  the  way  of  lens  and  prism  lights 
for  pavements,  areas,  roofs,  shop  stall-boards, 
partitions,  Ac.  His  patent  flap-doors  for  street 
openings  to  cellars  or  subways  may  be  either 
illuminating  or  otherwise ; hut  in  any  case 
leakage  through  the  joints  is  prevented  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  accompanying  small  cross 
section  of  a portion  of  one  of  Hr.  Hyatt’s 
patented  guttered 
frames.  A repre- 
sents a part  of  the 
flap-door  resting 
in  the  guttered 
seat  of  the  frame 
B ; a is  a drip  ou 
the  underside  of 
A,  which  compels  all  leakage  through  the  joint  of 
the  door  to  fall  into  the  gutter  below  it,  and 
from  which  gutter  a pipe  6 may  be  made  to 
conduct  the  water  to  any  desired  point.  Flaps 
on  this  principle  may  be  made  either  hinged  at 
the  back  or  sides,  or  arranged  to  slide  back  on 
wheels.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  an  illus- 


tration of  Ur.  Hyatt’s  lens,  area  and  stallboard 
lights  in  combination  with  silvered  reflectors, 
which  latter,  as  will  be  seen,  are  so  contrived 
that  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
thus  (while  not  interfering  with  the  direct  light 
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obtained  immediately  beneatli  the  area  lights) 
made  to  direct  the  rays  of  light  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  basement.  The  squares  shown  in 
the  sketch  can  be  filled  either  with  Mr.  Hyatt’s 
lens-lights  or  with  his  prism  lights.  The  former 
have  the  lenses  arranged  singly  or  in  clusters  of 
button-like  projections  above  the  flat  portion  of 
the  top  side  of  the  lights,  but  flush  with  the  iron 
divisions,  thus  forming  a good  foothold.  The 
prism  lights  are  in  the  form  of  elongated  deck 
lights.  Both  kindsof  lights  have  been  very  largely 
used  in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  from  all 
we  can  hear  they  appear  to  give  satisfaction  in 
every  respect.  The  annexed  engraving  repre- 


sents one  of  many  pattem.s  of  Mr.  Hyatt’s 
encaustic  tile  and  glass  work,  or  safe-walking 
illuminating  pavement.  This  is  not  only 
suitable  for  area  coverings,  but  for  halls,  vesti- 
bules, corridors,  and,  in  short,  for  almost  any 
position  where  it  can  be  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  light.  Tho  glass  lights,  it  will  be 
seen,  occupy  the  largest  spaces  in  the  pattern, 
the  iron  frames  being  completely  covered  by 
the  tile  strips,  with  octagons  at  the.  inter- 
sections of  the  bars.  We  are  not  bound  to 
admire  the  design.  For  internal  use  the  tile 
inlays  may,  obviously,  be  replaced  by  inlays  of 
wood.  The  following  sketch  illustrates  the 


manner  in  which,  by  means  of  the  inventions 
described  in  the  foregoing  hues,  basements  may 
be  utilised  to  a far  greater  extent  than  is  at 
jiresent  the  case.  This  is  certainly  an  important 
consideration,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hyatt  be 
accurate  in  bis  stateineut  that  “ twenty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  in  value  of  good  real  estate 
in  Loudon,  lying  below  the  street  level,  is  now 
almost  a waste  for  want  of  light.” 

Messrs.  Thomas  Lawrence  & Son 
(Stand  F 203),  of  Bracknell,  Berks,  exhibit 
specimens  of  their  vci'y  excellent  red  facing 
bricks,  and  red  rubbers  and  cutters,  the  uses  of 
which  are  well  exemplified  in  a structure  12  ft. 
high,  and  7 ft.  wide,  in  what  may  be  described 
as  the  Free  Classic  style.  The  base  of  this 
structure  is  of  plain  red  facing  bricks,  with 
moulded  surbase.  On  each  side  is  a pilaster 
supporting  a moulded  and  carved  cornice  in 
gauged  work.  Above  the  comice  is  a pediment, 
flanked  by  monlded  and  carved  pedestals  with 
terminals,  and  having  a terminal  at  the  apex. 
The  pediment  is  filled  in  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  well  carved  in  bas-rehef.  The  back 
and  sides  of  the  structure  axe  covered  "with 
plain  red  wall  tilep,  and  the  roof  with  plain  and 
ornamental  tiles,  all  being  produced  by  the 
exhibitors  at  their  Swiulcy,  Easthampstead, 
"Wick  Hill,  or  Warfield  yards.  The  structure 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Veitch  & Close, 
builders,  Stanhope-street.  It  is  claimed  for 
the  bricks  we  have  mentioned  that  they  will 


keep  their  colour  in  any  climate,  and  that  they 
will  neither  peel  nor  chip  nor  turn  “ whitey  ” 
when  built  up.  This  firm’s  pressed  facing 
bricks,  and  their  red  rubbers  and  cutters,  are  of 
very  groat  excellence ; the  latter  are  burned  in 
three  colours, — first,  an  orange  rod ; second,  a 
bright  cherry  red  j and,  lastly,  a rich  dark  red  5 
and  each  brick  will  be  found  to  cut  and  rub  all 
through  of  the  same  uniform  colour.  The  plain 
and  ornamental  tiles  and  other  goods  of  the 
kind  produced  by  the  same  exhibitors  are  of 
excellent  quality. 

Messrs.  Jones  & Willis  (Bays  65  and  CG, 
Arcade),  of  London  and  Birmingham,  have 
a good  display,  including  one  half  of  a pair  of 
wrought-irou  gates,  containing  some  very  ela- 


borate forged  work.  They  also  show  a very  good 
wrongbt-iron  panel  or  grille,  with  the  monogram 
‘‘J.  & W.”  ingeniously  worked  in  tho  centre, 
with  several  other  panels  and  pieces  of  work, 
all  unpainted  and  as  it  left  the  hammer  of  the 
workman.  This  firm  are  also  exhibitors  of  a 
handsome  brass  gas-standard,  suitable  for  tbe 
sanccuary  of  a cathedral,  with  a.  great  deal  of 
chasing  and  handwork  upon  it.  They  show, 
too,  a carved  oak  eagle  lectern,  a Caen  stone 
font  with  marble  columns,  a pulpit  panel  carved 
in  stone,  and  other  items  of  church  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  including  a good  assort- 
ment of  their  well-known  “ Hesperus”  lamps, 
which  have  been  largely  used  for  tbe  lighting 
of  churches  in  localities  where  gas  is  not 
obtainable. 

Messrs.  Alex.  McLean  & Co.  (Stand  E 158, 

F 187),  of  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  exhibit  im- 
proved non-efiloreBcont  Keene's  and  Parian 
cements,  in  powder  and  also  worked  up  into 
mouldings,  large  and  small,  and  polished.  They 
are  exhibitors  of  chimney-pieces  manufactured 
in  stone  cement,  plain  and  trussed,  and  with 
small  panels  3 also  of  chimney-pieces  of  tbe 
same  material,  with  sunk  panels  of  imitation 
marble,  and  with  encaustic  tiles  in  jambs  and 
frieze.  They  also  show  flowers,  &c.,  modelled 
in  their  Keene’s  cement  while  in  a plastic  con- 
dition. Their  patent  embossed  and  plain  tiles, 
manufactured  in  their  non-efllorescent  Keene’s 
cement,  are  worthy  of  special  attention.  It  is 
claimed  for  them  that  they  are  perfectly  damp- 
proof,  and  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
dados,  walls,  ceilings,  bath-rooms,  conserva- 
tories, &c.  The}’  arc  fixed  in  the  usual  way 
with  Keene’s  cement,  and  may  be  bad  in  sizes 
as  large  as  18  in.  by  12  in.  They  can  be  put  on 
laths,  lime  and  hair,  or  Portland  cement,  or 
screwed  to  battens  or  fixed  to  brickwork  direct. 
They  can,  of  course,  be  embossed  to  any 
design. 

Messrs.  Lherhard  & Co.  (Stand  C 100,  D 
119),  of  Edward-street,  Hampstead-road,  show 
some  excellent  parquetry  in  a great  variety  of 
patterns,  laid  with  their  patent  composition  glue, 
of  the  merits  of  which  we  spoke  on  a previous 
occasion.  By  the  use  of  this  composition  it  is 
rendered  immaterial  whether  tbe  parquetry  be 
laid  on  stone,  concrete,  brick,  or  wood ; it  will 
stand  successfully  in  either  case.  An  oak  door, 
with  carved  pediment  and  panels,  in  the  style 
of  Francois  Premi&re,  exhibits  some  good  work- 
manship. The  same  may  bo  said  of  tbe  oak 
staircase,  with  handrail,  moulded  and  carved 
string,  and  squai'e  balusters  in  arch,  in  the 
Kenaissance  style.  Among  tbe  other  exhibits 
we  may  mention  a carved  oak  chimney-piece 
and  dado,  and  American  walnut  and  other  wood 
chimney-pieces  in  various  styles.  There  are  also 
to  be  seen  here  a good  assortment  of  plain  and 
twisted  balusters  and  newels,  and  dado  and 
panel  mouldings  in  various  woods.  Eberhard’s 
“permanent  end-grain  parquet  treads”  for 
stairs  have  been  adopted  with  great  advantage 
in  some  large  establishment's  known  to  us,  and  1 


from  personal  observation  we  can  speak  well  of 
them.  They  have  been  successfully  used  for 
snrfacing  the  worn  treads  of  stone  stairs,  and, 
besides  being  very  durable,  they  are  very  cleanly 
and  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  Pennycook  Glazing  Company 
(Stand  C 110,  D 113),  of  Glasgow,  exhibit 
one  of  the  newest  of  the  many  methods  now 
before  the  public  for  glazing  without  putty.  As 
\vill  be  seen  from  the  diagrams  hero  given,  this 
I system  consists  of  a series  of  sash-bars,  which 
may  be  constructed  of  sheet-zinc,  copper,  or 
other  metal,  in  tbe  form  shown  by  full-sized 
section  A,  whereby  a double  gutter  F F is 
formed  in  each  bar  for  carrying  off  condensed 
moisture.  The  glass  is  held  in  position,  fu- 


“ glazed,”  by  tho  folding  down  of  narrow  flanges 
of  sheet  lead,  which  are  rolled  in  with  tho  sash 
bars,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section.  The 
sash-bars  are  fixed  to  the  roof  by  shoes  or  clips, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  glazing 
are  protected  by  flashings  of  sheet-lead  or  zinc. 
The  bars  may  be  cairied  on  purlins  8 ft.  apart. 
In  tbe  perspective  view  of  a small  piece  of 
glazing  done  on  this  system,  E is  the  shoe  for 
holding  the  bars  in  position  on  the  wall-plate  or 
runner  H.  It  is  claimed  by  the  patentees  that 
roofs  glazed  on  this  system  are  perfectly  wind 
and  water  tight,  that  no  painting  is  required, 
and  that  there  is  no  breakage  of  glas.^  from  ex- 
pansion, contraction,  or  vibration.  We  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  used  at  the  new  buildings 
lately  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Mnseum  of 
Building  Apidianoes,  Maddox-strect,  Eegent- 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley  (.Stand  267.  Worth  Side),  of 
Bourton,  Dorset,  exhibits  a 4-h.p.  vertical  steam- 
engine,  named  the  “Alcazar,”  with  5-b.p.  boiler 
on  water-tank  foundations,  requiring  no  fixing. 
This  engine,  which  has  been  newly  designed,  is 
substantially  made,  and  its  parts  are  few  and 
simple.  Tbe  crank-shaft  is  internal,  and  carries 
a fly-wheel  at  one  end,  being  made  long  enough 
to  receive  a pulley  at  cither  end  in  addition.  A 
compact  IJ-h.p.  vertical  engine  and  boiler,  on 


three  travelling  wheels,  with  handle  for  drag- 
ging it  from  place  to  place,  is  also  shown.  This 
is  certain  to  be  very  useful  where  only  small 
power  is  required,  and  it  will  meet  many  cases 
in  which  a tenant’s  lease  permits  of  the  use  of 
a portable  but  not  a fixed  engine.  A 10-h.p. 
horizontal  engine,  in  connexion  with  a vertical 
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boiler,  both  resting  on  a cast-iron  stand,  are 
exhibited.  This  exhibitor's  No.  2 circular  saw* 
bench,  with  band-saw  apparatus,  is  a useful 


a weather-tight  corering,  and  are  easily  fixed  in 
position.  Various  specimens  of  roof  tiles,  red, 
blue,  brown,  and  brindled,  are  exhibited,  fii-ed 
according  to  the  colour  required,  and  without 
any  subsequent  artificial  colouring;  they  are 
hard  and  comparatively  non-porous.  Paving 
tiles  of  various  designs  and  qualities  are  shown, 
some  of  the  best  are  excellent  as  regards  finish 
and  surface,  and  have  very  much  the  same  effect 
as  encaustic  tiles;  and  being  1 in.  thick,  as 
against  ^ in.  in  the  generality  of  encaustic  tiles, 
they  are  capable  of  standing  more  wear  and 
tear.  The  Hartshill  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
are  also  exhibitors  of  various  patterns  of  garden 
border  tiles  and  stable  bricks  of  vitrified  blue 
ware  of  great  excellence.  Their  pattern-sheets 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  reference  by  archi- 
tects and  builders. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Meakiu  (Stayid  D 137),  of  Baker- 
street,  exhibits  his  “ self-acting  ” sash-fastener 
and  opener,  which  ha.s  been  largely  used  with 
satisfaction.  It  provides  a convenient  meaus 
of  opening  and  closing  the  largest  plate-glass 
sash-windows  for  ventilation  and  cleaning,  and 
secures  both  sides  of  the  window  when  it  is 
closed,  irrespective  of  the  height  of  the 
meeting-rails  above  the  floor-line.  It  also  dis- 
penses with  the  use  of  long-arms,  centre-lines, 
pull-down  handles,  and  the  ordinary  sasb- 
fastening,  Where  it  is  used  windows  may  be 
safely  left  open  a little  at  top  or  bottom,  or 
both,  for  ventilation.  Meakin’s  solid-frame 
oilable  sash-pulleys,  just  introduced, 
embody  a marked  improvement,  con- 
ducive at  once  to  strength  and 
cheapness.  The  bearings  for  the 
pulley  are  cast  both  in  one  piece,  a 
slot  being  provided  at  each  side  for 
the  admission  of  the  pulley-axle. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co. 
(Stand  270,  North  Side),  of  Bunhill- 
row,  have  some  good  things  in  concrete 
work  as  applied  in  architectural  forms. 
Firstly,  we  may  mention  a large  mul- 
lioned  window  in  red  concrete,  for  a 
house  at  Eastbourne,  designed  by 
Mr.  William  Kidoer,  architect, 
deep-  The  special  feature,  however,  in  this  . Another  large  mullioned  window  exhibited 
liencb  is  the  feed-gear,  which  is  variable  while  is  from  a design  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
working  to  any  speed  between  5 ft.  and  25  ft.  ] and  is  to  form  part  of  some  new  buildings  in 
per  minute.  The  stopping  of  the  feed  is  in- ' Warwick  - lane,  Newgate  - street,  for  Mr.  J. 


machine.  It  has  a table,  -1  ft.  by  2 ft.,  but  is 
made  in  other  sizes,  both  smaller  and  larger. 
It  has  a rising  and  falling  spindle,  and  is,  alto- 
gether. a very  hamiy  and  workable  machine. 
Last,  but  not*  least,  we  must  make  mention  of 
Mr.  Hindley’s  circular  saw-beiich,  with  self- 
acting rope  feed,  variable  while  working.  It 
has  a substantial  table.  C ft.  long  by  3 ft.  wide, 
aud  carries  a saw  42  in.  diameter,  cutting  18  in. 


Whitaker,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in 
connexion  with  a very  popular  and  useful 
almanack.  A Gothic  window,  with  traceried 
head  in  the  same  material,  for  some  new 
schools  at  Lynn,  Norfolk,  Mr.  J.  Hatchard 
Smith,  architect,  is  also  shown  here,  together 
with  a piece  of  the  enriched  gallery  front  for 
the  Epsom  Town-hall,  now  being  erected  by 
Ceilings  of  this  material  are ! Messrs.  W.  II.  Lascelles  A Co.  under  the 
sizes  up  to  6 ft.  square,  and  I direction  of  the  same  architect.  The  walls  of 


stantaneoua.  There  arc  rollers  at  tho  ends  of 
tho  table,  and  a pressure-roller  to  keep  the  wood 
against  the  fence.  The  bearings  are  long,  and 
of  gun  metal. 

The  Papier  Mache  Company  {Stand  B 5G, 
C DO),  of  Wellington-atreet,  Strand,  exhibit  a 
fibrous  plaster  ceiling  of  simple  but  effective  de- 
sign, somewhat  in  the  style  in  which  the  Brothers 
Adam  worked, 
made  in  slabs 


they  can  be  readily  screwed  up  to  the  joists,  I this  building,  by-the-bye,  are  being  constructed 
together  with  a cornice  of  corresponding  design,  I of  Potter’s  concrete  slabs,  of  which  Messrs, 
made  in  12  ft.  lengths,  and  capable  of  being  Lascelles  are  the  manufacturers.  Portions  of  a 
fixed  with  rapidity.  This  company  also  show  I “ concrete  ashlar”  front  to  new  premises  in 
an  over-door  in  the  same  material,  aud  of  the  j Mill  Hill  - place,  Oxford  - street,  for  Messrs, 
same  class  of  design.  In  papier  mdeh^  work  Debenham  & Freebody,  now  in  course  of 
they  exhibit  an  over-door  and  sides,  aud  a dado  ■ erection  by  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannon,  under 
suitable  for  a drawing-room  ; also  two  chimney-  [ the  direction  of  Mr.  Thos.  Harris,  architect,  arc 
pieces  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Adam  styles ; a'  ’ ' 

small  bedroom  chimney-pieco  with  papier  mdchi 
enrichments  ; and  a great  variety  of  designs  in 
papier  m^h4  finger-plates.  For  this  purpose  the 
material  is  well  suited.  For  decorative  sculp- 
tural figures  (one  of  which,  a very  good  repro- 
duction of  Thorwaldaen's  Hebe,  is  exhibited) 
it  is  also  well  suited,  on  account  of  its  light- 
ness and  its  non-liability  to  chip.  The  company 
also  include  among  the  articles  exhibited  by 
them  a number  of  miscellaneous  ornaments, 
among  which  are  several  in  new  Louis  Seize 
designs. 

Messrs.  J.  & T.  Birks  {Stand  E 160,  F 185), 
of  the  Hartshill  Brick  aud  Tile  Company’s  Works, 

Stoke-upon-Trent,  are  exhibitors  of  some  bricks, 
tilos,  and  similar  goods,  of  excellent  colour  and 
texture.  Particular  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  grotesque  aud  other  finials  exhibited  at 
this  stand  ; most  of  these,  together  with  some 
panels  and  string-courses,  aro  of  new  design, 
and  are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  They  aro  to 
be  had  either  red,  blue,  or  brown  in  colour,  and 
the  finials  can  be  ordered  to  match  any  ridge 
aud  to  fit  any  position,  whether  for  gables,  hips, 


also  shown,  as  well  as  portions  of  a frieze 
Crete  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Cauaton  for  some  new 
stables  for  Mr.  Robert  Harrison,  near  GIou- 
cester-road  Station,  South  Kensington.  This 
frieze  contains  horses’  heads,  emblems  of  the 
chase,  &c.,  aud  well  exemplifies  the  capabilities 
of  the  excellent  concrete  work  with  which  the 
name  of  this  firm  is  so  largely  identified. 
Sundry  copings,  steps,  balustrades,  plinths, 
cornices,  caps,  &c.,  are  shown,  also  two  con- 
crete chimney-pieces  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  and  a third  as  used  in  the  offices 
of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  Royal  Albert  Docks,  designed 
by  Messrs.  Tigers  & Wagstaffe,  architects. 
Some  good  joinery  work,  being  portions  of 
jobs  in  hand,  is  also  shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  T.  Wilson  & Co.  (Stand  B 69), 
of  Stowmarket,  are  exhibitors  of  their  alkaline 
composition  for  removing  old  paint  and  varnish 
from  wood,  metal,  &c.  Another  variety  of  the 
composition  is  especially  adapted  for  cleaning 
and  washing  paint,  floors,  &c.,  and  removing 
wall  paper,  old  distemper,  &c.  It  is  claimed 
w . i for  these  compositions  that  they  possess  the 
or  junctions.  The  same  firm  exhibit  two  turrets  | caustic  properties  of  the  most  powerful  alkalies 
covered  with  them  roof  tiles,  with  the  view  of  ■ without  any  of  the  evils  attending  their  use  in 
showing  that  their  tiles  can  be  made  to  suit  any  ! the  ordinary  process  of  removing,  cleaning,  and 
angle,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a watertight]  washing  paint.  Samples  of  the  work  done  by 
covering  without  ttie  use  of  sheet-lead  or  any  this  composition  are  shown.  On  a previous 
other  material  than  the  tiles  themselves.  Hip  | occasion  we  mentioned  that  we  had  tried  the 
tiles  of  suitable  form  are  provided ; these  form  ' composition  with  satisfactory  results. 


Messrs.  Quirk,  Barton,  & Co.  (Stajid  D 116) , 
of  Gracechurch-streot,  exhibit  their  patent  tin- 
lined  lead-pipe,  for  the  prevention  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  conveyance  of  water,  beer, 
and  other  liquids.  It  consists  of  an  inner  pipe 
or  lining  of  pure  block  tin,  encased  by  one  of 
lead,  the  two  metals  being  so  united  at  their 
surfaces  of  contact  as  to  bo  inseparable  by  the 
bending  of  the  pipe.  The  inner  or  tin  pipe  is 
thus  the  channel  for  the  flow  of  the  liquids,  the 
outer  or  lead  pipe  forming  a protective  coating 
to  the  tin-pipe,  and,  being  of  much  greater 
thickness  than  the  latter,  imparts  strength  and 
solidity  to  the  combination.  This  piping  can  be 
manufactured  to  any  weight  per  yard  ordered  ; 
the  cost  is  stated  to  bo  about  the  same  as  ordi- 
nary lead  pipe,  by  lineal  measurement,  the 
weight  per  jard  being  considerably  less  for  an 
equal  pressure. 

Messrs.  George  Farmiloe  & Sous  {Bay 
19)  of  St.  Jobn-street,  have  a good  display, 
including  American  drawn-lead  traps,  which  are 
considered  to  be  far  superior  to  cast -lead  tmps, 
as  the  metal  in  the  drawn-lead  traps  is  neces- 
sarily more  dense  and  free  from  air-holes  or 
flaws  of  any  kind.  Tho  annexed  woodcut  shows 


one  of  the  many  shapes  in  which  these  traps 
may  be  had.  \Vith  the  good  qualities  which 
belong  to  them  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
are  being  largely  used.  This  firm  are  also  ex- 
hibitors of  baths,  lavatories,  and  water-closets, 
including  their  “Special”  valve-closet,  the 
cost  of  which,  we  understand,  is  only  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  pan-closet,  which,  although 
HO  generally  condemned  by  sanitarians,  is  still 
largelv  used.  The  same  exhibitors  have  some 
good  specimens  of  beer -engines  aud  public- 
house  bar-fittings,  including  a mahogany  counter 
with  polished  pine  front,  pewtered  recesses., 
spirit  rail,  tills,  aud  drawers  complete.  The 
same  firm  have  a good  show  of  pumps  of 
all  kinds,  and  some  samples  of  ornamental 
lead  glazing. 

Messrs,  Ellis,  Partridge,  & Co.  {Stand  E 156, 
F 189),  of  Leicester,  have  a very  satisfactory 
display,  including  roofing  slates  of  every  kind. 
The  roof  of  a small  office  is  shown,  covered  with 
best  Bangor  slates  from  Lord  Penrhyn’s  quarries, 
as  a specimen  of  slating  work,  for  which  the 
firm  are  contractors.  Other  varieties  of  slates 
shown  are  Old  and  New  Vein  Portmadoc  and 
Cai’uarvon,  also  Westmorland  and  Whitland 
Abbey  green  slates,  the  colour  of  which  is  very 
good.  Among  manufactured  slate  goods  here 
shown  is  a small  cistern ; also  samples  of 
Thomas’s  “ United  ” and  “ Detached,”  and 
Williams’s,  slate  ridging.  In  the  brick  depart- 
ment we  noticed  some  deep-red  pressed  facing- 
bricks,  and  moulded  bricks  for  cornices,  string- 
courses, door  and  window  arches,  &c.  These 
are  shown  in  great  variety,  and  some  of  them  in 
use  in  the  formation  of  an  arch  built  on  one  side 
of  the  small  office  before  mentioned.  They  are 
excellent  in  colour  and  texture.  Common  wire- 
cuts,  patent  pressed,  and  hand-made  bricks  for 
contractors’  work,  made  from  the  well-known 
Leicestershire  clay ; also  blue  bricks  for  pave- 
ments, copings,  sewerage  work,  and  dock  and 
bridge  work,  together  with  white  pressed  bricks 
for  facing,  are  among  the  other  goods  of  the 
kind  shown  by  this  firm.  Among  their  exhibits 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  their  plain,  pressed, 
and  ornamental  strawben-y- coloured  roofing 
tiles,  gable  and  hip  tiles,  &c.  Of  salt  • glazed 
sanitary  ware  they  show  socketed  pipes  of  good 
manufacture,  siphons,  junctions,  4c.  There  are 
also  to  be  seen  here  some  small  models  of  white 
chimney-tops  ; a variety  of  terra-cotta  squares 
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for  ornamental  facing  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  red  facing-bricks  j some  bright  red  ridges ; 
and  red,  blue,  and  buff  quarnes  for  flooring. 
Altogether  this  exhibit  is  a very  good  one. 

Messrs.  J.  & T.  Shanks  (Bay  10),  of 
Barrhead,  near  Glasgow,  are  exhibitors  of  some 
very  useful  and  good  sanitary  appliances.  First 
of  all  wo  will  refer  to  their  patent  “ Imperial  ” 
combined  bath  and  fittings  ; the  bath  is  made  in 
two  forms,  viz.,  with  parallel  sides  and  with 
taper  sides.  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 


tories  have  the  basin,  the  table-top,  the  grating 
or  drainer,  and  the  waste  or  discharge  pipe, 
with  the  soap-trays  draining  into  it,  all  com- 
bined in  one  piece  of  porcelain.  The  basin  is 
semi-oval  iu  form,  with  a dip  to  the  back,  thus 
affording  plenty  of  room.  The  outlet  is  at  the 
back.  The  firm  also  show  their  patent  tip-irp 
lavatories,  with  table  and  receiver  made  in  one 
piece  of  earthenware,  very  cleanly  in  use.  Of 
cabinet  lavatories  several  are  shown  at  this 
stand.  One  of  them  we  illustrate.  School 


I)art  view  and  part  section  of  a parallel-sided  ■ 
bath,  made  of  cast  iron,  the  standing  waste  or 
discharge  pipe  being  cast  on  to  the  end  of  the  , 
bath,  and  communicating  with  the  bath  by 
means  of  a grating  or  grating-holes  cast  on  the  | 
bottom,  so  as  to  completely  empty  the  bath 
when  the  waste-valve,  which  is  constructed  to  i 
act  as  overflow,  is  lifted.  The  waste-pipe  is  j 
carried  up  and  communicates  with  the  fittings,  • 
which  are  fixed  on  a shelf  or  recess  cast  in  the  j 
end  of  the  bath,  about  3 in.  below  the  flange. 
Tlie  hot  and  cold  taps,  also  the  arrangement  for  ' 
lifting  the  waste-valve,  are  covered  with  a 
porcelain  plate  exactly  fitting  the  shelf  or  l 
recess,  thu.s  facilitating  cleanliness  of  appear- 
ance, as  the  only  brasswork  to  be  kept  clean  is  ; 
that  of  tho  knobs  for  working  the  valves.  The  ' 
porcelain  plate  is  constructed  with  two  depres-  ' 
sions  for  soap-trays,  draining  into  the  waste- 
pipe.  They  have  a trap  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waste-pipe,  so  that  all  the  plumber  Las  to  do  is 
to  attach  his  waste  and  supply  pipes.  Those 
baths  were  fitted  by  the  exhibitors  in  tho 
Russian  Imperial  yacht,  the  Livadia.  Other, 
baths  shown  by  these  exhibitors  are  Shanks’s  ' 
patent ‘‘ Universal  ” combined  bath;  Shanks’s 
Sitz  bath,  aud  their  No.  1 a bath,  with  cabinet 
work,  the  bath  being  of  copper,  with  spray 
canopy  and  fittings;  this  arrangement  combines 
in  one  a plunge,  spray,  and  shower  bath.  Tho 
patent  “ Eureka  ” bath,  combining  also  all  these  ■ 
requirements,  is  of  cast  iron,  enamelled  inside, 
and  is  made  with  a large  circular  end;  tho 
canopy  is  made  to  suit  this,  and  the  spray-jets 
all  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  cii-cular  end, 
while  additional  room  is  provided  for  the  bather. 
Bath  fittings  in  great  variety,  and  of  much 
excellence  are  shown.  Shauks’s  patent  lava- 


lavatories  and  lavatory  taps  and 
fittings  are  shown  in  variety. 
Shanks’s  patent  valve-closets,  with 
iron-encased  basin,  arc  very  good, 
and  have  previously  been  com- 
mended by  us.  Of  wash-out  closets 
they  show  their  patent  “Crown” 
encased  safety  wash  - out  closet, 
which  consists  of  an  earthenware 
basin  with  C/5-tvap,  cast  iu  one  piece, 
with  ventilating  arm  leading  from 
the  upper  bend  of  tho  ti’ap,  behind 
the  water  seal.  The  basiu  is  em- 
bedded in  cement  in  the  iron  case 
shown  in  the  view,  and  through  the 
bottom  of  which  the  outlet  of  the 
C/)-trap  is  taken.  The  exterior  of 
the  iron  casing  is  painted  and  fixed 
in  without  any  woodwork  (ex- 
cept that  of  tho  rim),  and  thus  the 
wood-boxing  usually  employed,  with 
its  liability  to  barbour  dirt  and 
vermin,  is  rendered  unnecessary. 
This  firm's  patent  “ Torrent  ” closet, 
No.  44',  is  shown  in  conjunction 
with  their  “ Torrent  ” cistern,  here 
represented.  Tho  introduction  of 
the  water  from  cistern  to  basin 
is  direct  and  without  obstruction, 


effecting  a thorough  wash-out,  while  the  outlet  is 
oval  and  at  the  front  of  tho  closet.  The  cistern 
gives  a two-gallon  flush.  Their  waste-preventing 


cisterns  and  a variety  of  hot  and  cold  water  taps 
are  among  the  other  exhibits  of  this  firm 

Messrs.  F.  Kosher  & Co.  (Stand  271,  North 
Side),  of  Old  Jamaica  Wharf,  Upper  Ground- 
street,  show  as  their  principal  exhibit  some  red 
aud  white  Suffolk  bricks,  botb  facing  'and 
moulded, — the  latter  in  very  great  variety, 
tliere  being  some  ninety  different  patterns 
in  the  two  colours,  from  plain  splays  and 
plinths  to  some  rather  elaborately  - orna- 
mented string  - courses  and  diapers.  This 
exhibit  includes  bricks  for  door-jambs,  window 
reveals,  mullions,  arches,  and  key  blocks, 
the  arch  bricks  being  of  several  sizes,  ranging 
from  4^  in.  to  18  in.  long.  Tho  facing 
' bricks  in  both  colour  apj.ear  to  be  very 
hard  and  sound.  This  firm  also  exhibit  some 
specimens  of  “brimstone”  paviours,  which  are 
very  hard  and  durable,  and  possess  the  great 
advantage  of  freedom  from  slipporiness,  even 
when  wetted.  Although  used  only  for  paving, 
they  would  probably  make  excellent  building 
bricks,  where  their  colour  would  be  apjmoved, 
owing  to  tbeir  hardness  and  solidity.  Among 
other  bricks  exhibited  by  this  firm  arc  some  red 
and  white  rubbers  or  cutters.  They  also  show 
red  roofing  tiles  of  all  tho  nsual  descriptions, — 
plain  tiles,  pantiles,  and  corrugated  tiles,  with 
ridges  of  plain  roll  or  ornamental  patterns, 
effective  in  colour  and  good  iu  (juality.  A spe- 
ciality in  this  department  i.s  Thillips's  patent 
“lock-jaw”  roofing  tiles,  now  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Rosber.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that 
they  are  the  most  perfectly  wcatheri)roof  tiles 
of  tho  kind  that  have  been  produced,  their 
complete  lapping  and  iatorljcking  form,  to- 
gether with  their  hardness  and  truenoss  of 
make,  rendering  them  at  any  pitch, — even  of 
tho  flattest,— one  of  the  soundest  roof-coveriugs 
to  be  had.  The  exhibitors  direct  special  atten- 
tion to  the  facilities  they  have  for  despatch- 
ing their  goods  by  water  carriage  iu  lU-v.  of  by 
railway,  thereby  saving  one-half  or  one-third 
of  the  freightage.  To  tho  importance  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  adequate  means  of 
water-carriage  for  heavy  building  materials,  and 
to  the  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  the  economical 
carriage  of  such  goods  by  railway,  wc  have 
drawn  special  attention  in  the  columns  of  tho 
Builder  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  But, 
to  return  to  tho  goods  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Rosher  & Co.,  we  notice  that  they  are  exhibitors 
of  pressed  paving  bricks  aud  tiles,  and  garden- 
edging  tiles  of  varied  patterns,  also  of  plain 
weather  tiling.  There  is  also  shown  a selection 
of  their  artificial  stone  vases,  terminals,  &c., 
together  with  laths,  asphalte  roofing  felt,  and 
other  materials. 

Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & Co.  (.sfana  C 101,  D 
118),  of  Upper  Thames-street,  occupy  their  old 
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position  in  the  centre  of  tire  ball,  but  have  a mnch 
larger  boldingof  space  than  on  previous  occasions. 
They  are  thus  amongst  the  largest  exhibitors  of 
general  builders’  castings,  kitcheners  and  open- 
fire  ranges  being  well  represented.  Amongst 
them  we  notice  one  of  the  firm’s  “ Prize  iledal 
Double  Oven  Kitcheners,”  with  tile  covings  and 
and  electro-plated  fittings.  An  extra  heavy 
Mtchener  for  hotels  and  other  large  establish- 
ments is  exhibited  j it  is  provided  with  extra- 


80  often  the  case  •with  cast-iron  covers.  Some  [ 
excellent  chimney-pieces  are  shown  some  of ! 
them,  with  marble  over-mantels  and  mirrors, ' 
are  quite  new.  They  seem  likely  to  become ; 
favourites.  The  tile  and  other  stoves,  with  I 
hearths  and  fender  curbs,  are  also  worthy  of 
attention,  as  combining  excellence  in  design  and 
finish  with  moderation  in  price.  Messrs.  Steven 
Bros.,  & Co.  also  display  a very  good  assort- 
ment of  ornamental  gates  and  railings,  some  of 


The  Imperial  Stone  Company  {Stand  D 128, 
E 149),  of  East  Greemvich,  have  a very  good  dis- 
play of  their  “ Imperial  ” (silicated)  stone,  of  the 
manufacture  of  which,  and  of  its  use  for  drain- 
pipes and  other  purposes,  we  spoke  at  some 
length  and  in  favourable  terms  a year  ago  (see 
Builder,  April  1,  1882).  We  are  informed  that 
the  material  has  been  in  increasing  demand 
since  last  year’s  exhibition,  and  that,  to  meet 
new  demands,  other  branches  in  concrete-making 


large  ovens,  and  is  altogether,  ewing  to  i^  con- 
venience and  the  excellence  of  its  make,  calcu- 
lated to  stand  a great  amount  of  hard  work. 
There  are  also  other  kitcheners  shown,  with 
two  ovens,  oven  and  side  boiler,  and  oven  and 
steam,  besides  a good  variety  of  open  ranges, 
and  one  or  two  of  their  combined  open-aud- 
close  - fire  kitchen  ranges,  one  of  which, 
No.  87  C,  wo  illustrate  above.  The  kitcheners 
are  all  fitted  with  a patent  cone  ventilator, 
shown  in  the  section,  for  carrying  off  the  odours 
of  cooking.  Another  very  excellent  range  is 
the  one  shown  in  the  following  -woodcut ; it  has 
commodious  ovens,  is  strong  in  construction, 
and  excellently  finished.  Capable  of  adequately 
serving  the  requirements  of  smaller  establish- 


ments than  those  for  which  the  ranges  already 
mentioned  are  adapted,  is  the  small  kitchener, 
with  oven  and  boiler,  sbowu  in  the  small  en- 
graving. As  -n-ill  he  seen,  it  is  portable,  and 
may  be  fixed  either  mthiri  the  chimney  recess 
(in  which  case  it  requires  no  brickwork),  or  in 


front  of  a larger  disnsed  range  or  kitchener. 
The  same  exhibitors’  wrought  welded  bath 
boilers  (which,  when  needed,  are  supplied 
with  the  kitcheners  and  ranges)  are  all 
fitted  with  patent  steel  " manhole  covers  ” 
which  never  break  when  screwed  up  tight,  as  is 


them  of  new  design.  The  castings  are  sharp 
and  clean,  and  some  of  the  patterns  are  such  as 
will  accord  very  well  with  stylos  now  in  vogue. 
We  illustrate  one  of  these  designs,  No.  1,049. 
Among  other  work  exhibited  at  this  stand  there 
is  a good  specimen  of  constructional  ironwork 
in  the  shape  of  a large  verandah  of  new  design. 
It  is  raised  4 ft.  from  the  ground,  aud  is  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  ornamental  cast-ii’on 
stairs  with  the  registered  “Queen  Anne” 
balusters.  These  balusters  are  shown  in  the 
engraving  above.  The  castings  arc  sharp  and 
clean,  and  the  workmanship  generally  is  of  such 
I excellence  as  to  commend  it  to  architects  and 
I builders.  The  other  goods  displayed  at  this 
stand  arc  finials  and  weather-vanes,  balusters, 
spiral  staircases,  crestings,  lamp-posts  and  lan- 
terns, coil-cases,  hot-water  boilers  and  fittings, 
stable-fittings,  aud  baths, — in  fact,  everything 
in  the  casting  trade  required  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  of  buildings.  We  give  above  a view, 
showing  part  section,  of  one  of  their  patent 
baths,  and  there  are  also  figured  above  their 
useful  ventilating  grsenbonse  gearing,  as  being 
representative  of  a large  variety  of  similar 
appliances  made  by  the  exhibitors. 


have  been  added  to  the  company’s  business, — 
notably  the  mouldings  in  red  aud  stone-coloured 
concrete.  The  flight  of  steps,  with  landing,, 
piers,  balusters,  and  coping,  is  a good  and  sub- 
stantial piece  of  work,  fully  illustrating  the 
capabilities  of  the  material.  The  samples- 
shown  of  builders’  materials,  such  as  sinks,, 
copings,  window-heads,  sills,  gartlen  edging, 
caps,  coal-plates  (with  rim  and  cover  complete) 
are  very  clean  and  smooth  in  finish.  The  com- 
pany also  show  an  “Imperial”  stone  enamelled 
bath,  sink,  and  slabs,  as  illustrating  other  direc- 
tions in  which  this  material  can  bo  used,  and 
incidentally  suggesting  the  fire-resisting  quali- 
ties of  the  material,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of 
enamelling  requires  the  application  of  a con- 
siderable degree  of  beat  to  properly  bake  on  the 
enamel.  Samples  of  “ Petrosilicon,”  a descrip- 
tion of  their  stone  laid  in  situ  on  a concrete  bed,, 
where  such  is  required,  appears  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  railway  platforms  and  goods-sheds, 
stable  floors,  corridors,  yards,  areas,  basements^ 
I cow-sheds,  and  a variety  of  similar  purposes. 

I It  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  in  the 
j construction  of  fireproof  floors,  and  as  a pro- 
1 tective  coating  for  iron  girders  and  columns. 
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Curbs  and  channels  of  silicatcd  stone,  and! 
samples  of  silicated  stone  pipes  for  sewerage 
work  (one  pipe  being  3G  in.  in  diameter),  are  I 
also  shown.  The  strength  of  these  pipes  is! 
Tery  great,  as  %vill  bo  seen  by  a reference  to  the , 
account  of  the  tests  already  referred  to  by  us.  ■ 
Among  other  things  exhibited  at  this  stand  is  a ' 
very  good  specimen  of  coping  for  railway  \ 
platforms.  Altogether,  this  is  a material  which 
ought  to,  and  doubtless  will,  make  its  way.  i 
Mr.  Thos.  J.  Syer  {Stand  P 206,  G-  221),  of 
Finsbury-streot,  exhibits  somenseful  articles  for 
the  engineer’s  and  carpenter’s  shop,  and  oven  for 
the  private  house  where  the  tenant  is  a handy, 
man.  The  “Registered  Portable  Bench,”  the 


Southwark  Bridge  - road,  exhibits  his  new 
“Southwark”  lift-gear,  intended  for  passen- 
ger and  goods  lifts.  It  embodies  a simple 
contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  same 
apparatus  will  do  for  lifts  of  different  sizes, 
and  it  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
self  ■ contained.  The  spindle  which  carries 
the  lifting-rope  wheel  has  its  bearings  in 
the  cast-iron  side-frames;  the  other  spindle, 
with  the  endless-rope  wheel  and  pinion,  has 
independent  bearings,  which  are  fitted  in  a 
radial  groove  in  the  outside  of  these  frames. 
The  engraving  at  the  bottom  of  this  column,  in 
which  the  two  spindles  are  on  the  same  level, 
shows  the  gear  arranged  for  the  largest  box  or 


to  work  in  connexion  with  the  steam  ports,  as 
in  ordinary  practice,  except  that  it  is  actuated 
by  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  to  the  arm  of 
which  it  is  attached.  On  the  lower  end  of  the 
pendulum  is  a projecting  pin,  on  which  the  disc 
revolves,  the  disc  being  driven  by  the  crosahead 
pin,  so  that  both  the  pendulum  and  the  cross- 
head  pins  take  their  bearings  in  the  disc.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  centre  of  the  pend  u- 
lum  pin,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  the  disc, 
swings  through  an  arc,  the  chord  of  wbicli  is 
equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  pitmp.  The  action  of 
the  pump  is  very  simple.  Supposing  that  all 
the  parts  are  in  the  position  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, when  the  steam  is  turned  on  the  piston 


parts  being  connected  by  means  of  iron  screws, 
readily  removable  when  the  bench  has  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  packed  for  removal,  pos- 
sesses several  good  points.  It  is  made  of  white 
deal,  with  bench-knife  fitted  as  shown.  It  is 
claimed  for  it  that,  being  on  metal  supports 
and  firmly  bolted,  it  cannot  rack  and  get  loose 
at  the  joints,  as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
wooden  standards  are  used.  The  top  is  bolted 
through  its  entire  thickness,  as  shown  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  bench,  with  iron  bolts,  so  as  to 
prevent  warping.  The  bench-knife  will  bo  found 
useful  for  bolding  the  wood  during  the  process  of 
planing  or  rabbeting,  and  it  can  be  quickly 
removed  to  auy  distance,  or  taken  off  the  bench 


if  desired.  It  is  fitted  with  Smith’s  “Patent 
‘Standard’  Instantaneous  Grip”  vice,  here 
figured,  which  is  suitable  for  joiners,  pattern- 
makers, cabinet-makers,  engineers,  &c.  This 
vice  grips  and  relaxes  its  hold  instantly  in  any 
distance  from  -Jg  in.  to  1 ft.  in.,  and  is  always 
parallel  when  open.  All  the  working  parts  are 
mado  of  cast  steel  and  annealed.  The  “ Desi- 
deratum” engineer’s  vice.  Smith  & Co’s  patent, 
shown  next  to  bench,  has  all  parts  screwed, 
so  that  they  can  be  renewed  when  requisite. 
The  jaws  are  steol-faccd,  screwed  on,  and 
checkered.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  woodcut,  all 
the  working  parts  arc  covered,  so  that  no  filings 
or  refuse  can  get  between  them.  The  jaws  are 
always  parallel  when  open.  Avery  handy  little 
article  is  the  screwfor  bench- stops  figured  above. 
By  its  use  the  ordinary  wood  stop  can  be  made 
to  rise  or  fall  to  auy  distance  required.  Lee’s 
patent  self-feeding  portable  band-power  drilling 
machine,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ratchet 
brace  in  places  where  the  work  to  be  done  is 
not  accessible  by  an  ordinaiy  drilling^machine, 
is  well  worthy  of  notice ; it  will  drill  holes  at 
almost  any  angle,  and  is  stated  to  be  capable  of 
doing  three  times  as  much  work  as  the  ratchet 
diill.  A handy  mitreing  ■ machine,  a corner 
cramp,  and  other  articles,  including  Syeris 
folding  ladders,  go  to  complete  the  list  of 
articles  which  are  exhibited  at  this  stand. 

Mr.  J.  Staunah  (Stend  P 207,  G 220),  of 


cradle.  By  moving  the  centre  of  the  large  rope 
wheel  spindle  higher  in  the  groove,  the  apparatus 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  ropes  exactly 
in  their  proper  positions.  Two  5-cwt.  “ South- 
wark ” gears  are  exhibited,  one  for  a lift  or 
cradle  4 ft.  wide,  aud  the  other  for  one  3 ft. 
wide,  by  depths  varying  from  3 ft.  G in.  to  2 ft. 
Besides  these  there  are  shown  several  sizes  of 
the  “Southwark”  lift-gear  for  light  weights.; 
There  is  also  exhibited,  in  several  sizes, 
Stannah’s  patent  “Pendulum”  steam-pump, 
which  is  a very  excellent  machine.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  pump  that  it  occupies  less  than 
half  the  space,  and  that  it  is  only  two-thirds  of  j 
the  weight,  of  auy  other  pump  of  equal  capa- ' 


city.  The  engraving  on  the  right  represents  a ver- 
tical section  of  a No.  22  double-acting  “pendu- 
lum” pump.  The  steam  cylinder,  pump-barrel. 


frame,  and  clack-box  are  cast  in  one  piece,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  parts  to  a minimum. 
On  the  front  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  a right 
angle  with  it,  there  is  a cii'cular  steam-chest, 
which  is  bored  out  so  as  to  form  a bearing ; 
on  tbo  outer  end  of  this  is  fitted  a loose  cap, 
also  bored  so  as  to  form  a similar  bearing. 
From  this  saddle-shaped  bearing  the  pendulum 
s%viugs,  the  upper  part  of  it  being  made 
T-shaped,  each  arm  being  turned  to  fit  the 
bearings  just  mentioned.  The  stem  of  the 
pendulum  passes  downwards  through  an  elon- 
gated hole  in  the  loose  cap.  A portion  of  the 
arm  of  the  pendulum  next  the  cylinder,  aud 
near  that  end,  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a 
steam  passage.  Here  a steam  valve  is  fitted. 


will  take  its  stroke  upwards.  The  crosshcad. 
moving  in  a vertical  lino,  causes  the  pendulum 
to  swing  from  right  to  left,  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  disc,  the  pendulum  being  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  its  swing  when  the  crosshead  is 
half-way.  On  the  piston  arriving  at  tho  top  of 
its  stroke  the  pendulum  will  again  bo  on  the 
centre ; and  on  the  piston  desceuding  the 
pendulum  will  swing  from  left  to  right,  and 
again  allow  the  crosshead  to  pass.  Every  cai’e 
seems  to  be  taken,  in  the  manufacture  of  the&'. 


Messrs.  Esdaile  & Co.  (Siand  B 59,  C 88),  of 
the  City  Sawmills,  -Wenlock  Basin,  exhibit  some 
very  good  doors  and  mouldings  of 
manufacture,  also  some  doors  of  Swedish  ancl 
American  make.  Swedish  mouldings  and 
trelHs-work,  English  and  American  Venetian- 
blind  laths,  and  hand  and  machine  made 
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plasterers’  laths,  are  amongst  the  other  exhibits 
shown  at  this  stand,  besides  some  strong  pulley 
blocks  for  builders’  use,  with  and  without  iron 
binding.  At  the  same  stand  are  shown  speci- 
mens of  dados,  friezes,  and  ceilings  executed  by 
the  Pliable  Wood  Decoration  Company  for  the  I 
interior  decoration  of  saloons,  suites  of  apart- 
ments, ships’  cabins,  railway  carriages,  &c. 
These  should  be  looked  at. 

Messrs.  Lewis  & Lewis  (Stand  250,  South 
Side),  of  Cambridge  H^ath-road,  are  exhi- 
bitors of  some  very  good  builders’  plant 
for  wood-working  and  other  purposes.  Before 


although  carried  on  the  same  frame,  is  con- 
structed entirely  independent  of  the  mortar- 
mill,  from  which  it  can  be  disconnected  when 
required  to  di-ive  other  machinery.  The  pan, 
as  well  as  the  rollers,  is  made  to  revolve,  and 
false  bottom-plates,  2 in.  thick,  easily  renewable, 
are  fitted  to  the  pan.  The  boiler  is  vertical, 
fitted  with  cross  tubes,  feed  pump,  and  all 
necessary  fittings.  An  improved  friction  hoist 
is  shown  at  the  same  stand.  It  is  intended  to 
bo  worked  by  steam  power,  and  to  be  driven  by 
the  man  who  lands  the  load,  the  hoisting, 
lowering,  and  brake  being  controlled  by  one 


We giveaviewof  the Lambeth”  (fig.2.).  Bach 
of  the  three  last-named  machines  is  provided  with 
a set  of  chisels  and  core-driver.  The  “ Anerley  ” 
patent  combined  circular  and  baud -sawing 
machine  can  be  worked  either  by  hand  or  steam 
power,  and  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
requirements  not  only  of  joiners  and  builders, 
but  of  carriage-builders,  wheelwrights,  pattern- 
makers, chair-makers,  and  others.  It  is  shown 
by  the  engraving  (fig.  3,).  It  will  take  a 22-in. 
circular  saw,  and  will  cut  by  haud-power  5 in. 
deep,  either  with  the  circular  or  band  saw.  The 
saw-spindle  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be 


Fi'j.  1. 


FiU.  3. 


, .ft?.  0. 

describing  the  wood  - workiug  machines  wn  r i - , 

vpill  say  a few  words  respecting  the  ’ nor  carried  any  re' 

table  combined  engine  and  mortar  - mUl  the 

shown  by  this  firm,  and  of  which  a vio^^  it ' l^ambeth  mortismg-machine  and  1 
given  in  fig.  1.  The  engine  is  of  4-h  p and  “Kensington”  morl 

6 or  -ip.p.,  andimachineandboring-apparatusarealsoexhi 


Fij.  4. 


desired  for  rabbeting,  grooving,  tenon-cutting, 
i &c.,  or,  with  steam  power,  for  sticking  small 
' mouldings.  The  fence  will  cant  to  any  angle. 
The  boring-table  will  take  %vood  of  any  length, 
and  holes  can  be  bored  up  to  liio-  diameter. 
The  band-saw  table  is  made  to  cant  to  any 
desii-ed  angle  for  sawing  on  the  bevel,  the 
top  pulley  being  adjustable  and  fitted  with 
tension  arrangement,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  breakage  of  the  saws.  Alto- 
■ gether  this  is  an  exceedingly  useful  machine 
for  a great  variety  of  purposes.  The  “Dul- 
!wich”  patent  combined  “General  Joiner” 

, and  baudsawing  machine,  with  countershaft  for 
steam  power,  is  constructed  entirely  of  iron.  It 
is  made  to  take  a circular  saw  27  in.  in  diameter, 
and  will  cut  boai'ds  up  to  11  in.  deep.  The  band- 
saw will  cut  wood  up  to  8 in.  thick,  and  has  27  in. 
clear  space  between  the  saw  and  the  column. 
The  circular  saw  spindle  rises  and  falls,  and  is 
, made  long  enough  to  take  a moulding  cutter- 
I block,  grooving  saws,  tonguing  and  rebating 
j irons,  &c.  Loose  collars  are  provided  for  spacing 
tenon  saws  for  tenons  \ iu.,  iin.,  and  J in.  thick. 
This  machine  can  be  arranged  to  stick  mould- 
ings, to  plane  any  thickness  up  to  7 in.  wide  at 
one  cut,  aud  11  in.  by  reversing,  to  edge  several 
thicknesses  of  boards  at  one  time  up  to  9 in. 
wide,  to  cut  single  or  double  teuons,  aud  to  bore 
or  moi’tise  from  outer  end  of  saw  spiudie.  The 
“Clapham”  machine  for  making  circular  or 
irregular  mouldings  has  its  spindle  made  to  rise 
and  fall,  and  can  be  arranged  to  revolve  at  any 
required  speed,  and  with  great  steadiness,  there- 
by cutting  mouldings  cleanly  and  rapidly. 
Another  useful  machine  exhibited  by  this  firm 
is  the  “ Westminster”  hand-feed  planer,  shown 
by  fig.  4.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  will  “ take 
out  of  winding”  any  kind  of  timber,  and  how- 
ever “twisted”  or  uneven  the  wood  may  be, 
reduce  it  to  an  “ even  face”  in  less  time  than 
the  work  would  take  to  do  in  a “ tryiag-up  ” 
machine.  The  band -sawing  machine  shown 
^ can  be  worked  by  tfao  foot  or  by  steam 
power.  The  table  is  made  to  cant  for  bevel 
sawing,  a tension  apparatus  is  fitted  to  the  top 
pulley  slide,  and  the  saw  pulleys  are  20  iu.  in 
diameter.  Lastly,  wo  have  to  mention  the 
Knightsbridgo  ” circular  saw-bench,  with  rising 
And  falling  spindle  (fig.  6.) . This  bench  is  fitted 
with  a steel  spindle  and  canting-fence,  which 
is  also  made  to  turn  back  over  the  end  of  the 
bench  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  cross- 
cutting work  has  to  be  done. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Orr  & Co.  (Stand  B 60, 
C 87),  of  Charlton,  are  exhibitors  of  the  Sili- 
cate Paint  Company’s  well-known  productions 
and  theii'  applications.  With  regard  to  their 
‘Duresco”  or  washable  distemper, — a process 
which  we  noticed  some  time  ago, — they  show  a 
model  of  a drawing-room  decorated  >vith  it,  the 
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woodwork  being  done  in  Charlton  White  and 
Enamel  paints.  The  effect  is  undoubtedly 
very  good,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
series  of  panels  illustrative  of  the  work  that 
can  be  done  with  the  Charlton  Enamel  paints. 
There  is  also  exhibited  at  this  stand  a chromatic 
arrangement  of  Charlton  oil  paints,  upon  a 
ground  of  Charlton  white  on  canvas.  Akin  to 
this  is  a aeries  of  small  panels  showing  grada- 
tions in  “Duresco’'  colouring.  A variety  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles  from 
the  Company’s  works  complete  the  exhibit, 
which  is  one  of  great  interest,  not  alone  to  the 
painter  and  decorator,  but  to  the  sanitarian,  for 
it  is  claimed  for  all  these  materials  that  they 
are  non-poisonous. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son  (Stand  A 3, 
B 49),  of  Holbom  Viaduct  and  Glasgow,  ex- 
hibit different  forms  and  applications  of  their 
air-pump  ventilators,  of  which,  although  they 
are  now  tolerably  well  known,  we  give  a plan 
showing  their  arrangement.  The  air-pump 
ventilator,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  consists  of 


four  sections,  each  acting  independently  of  the 
other.  On  the  exterior  will  be  seen  a curved 
baflle-plate  or  guard  (1)  to  concentrate  the 
current  and  prevent  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  slits  opposite.  Next  there  is  provided  a 
curved  plate  (2)  to  take  the  pressure  off  the 
vertical  slits  communicating  with  the  internal 
chambers,  and  to  prevent  down-draught.  The 
external  air  impinging  upon  the  diaplmagm  (3) 
is  deflected  on  to  the  central  radial  plate  (4), 
creating  an  induced  current,  and  in  its  passage 
drawing  the  air  from  the  vertical  chamber  (5), 
expelling  it  at  the  opposite  opening.  The  foul 
air  immediately  rushes  up  the  shaft  connecting 
the  ventilator  with  the  apartment  to  be  venti- 
lated, to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  extracted 
by  the  action  we  have  described.  The  cross 
partitions  (G)  divide  the  veftical  chamber,  and 
prevent  external  air  from  being  drawn  through 
the  slits  upon  which  the  wind  is  not  directly  im- 
pinging. The  left-hand  figure  shows  one  of  the 
many  varieties  of  form  which  the  ventilator 
may  be  made  to  assume  externally,  according 
to  position.  The  principle  of  these  ventilators 
has  been  applied  by  the  patentees  to  the  venti- 
lation of  soil-pipes,  and  one  of  their  soil-pipe 
ventilators  (which  are  all  made  of  galvanised 
iron  and  painted  with  enamel  paint)  is  shown 
by  the  illustration  on  the  right  hand.  These 


ventilators  and  soil-pipe  heads  have  been 
very  largely  used  for  many  public  and 
private  buildings,  as  moutioued  in  our  columns 
from  time  to  time,  and  tbeir  efficiency  seems 
to  be  attested  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  them.  Messrs.  Boyle  exhibit,  along  with 
specimens  of  their  appliances,  plans  and  models 
showing  their  application  to  the  ventilation  of 
houses,  ships,  &c.  Nearly  a year  ago  (May  27, 
1882)  we  described  in  some  detail  the  means 
adopted  by  this  firm  for  the  ventilation  of  ships’ 
holds  and  saloons,  and  they  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfactorily  solving  this  difficult 
problem  by  the  use  of  tbeir  patent  “ downcast  ” 
or  inlet  ventilators  used  in  conjunction  with 
a special  form  of  their  self-acting  air-pump 
exhaust  ventilator.  Boyle’s  patent  chimney- 


cowl,  for  preventing  a blow-down,  is  shown  by 
the  annexed  illustrations.  If  a body  of  air  is 
forced  in  at  the  false  top,  1 (see  section),  instead 
of  passing  down  the  vent  it  is  split  up  by  the 
diaphragm,  2,  deflected  over  the  real  top,  3,  and 


stoneware  goods.  Among  them  we  may 
specially  name  Jennings’s  patent  valve  water- 
closet  and  trap,  in  one  piece  of  earthenware, 
with  ventilating  socket  and  anti-percussion 
regulating  service  valve.  The  socket  P is  pro- 
I vided  for  connexion  w’ith  an  air-pipe,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  seal  of  the  trap  from  the  pressure  of 
I sewer-gas  and  to  prevent  the  syphonic  action  (so 
j often  resulting  in  unsealing  a trap)  due  to  the 
j contents  of  the  basin  being  rapidly  discharged 
! down  a soil-pipe.  Another  very  excellent  closet 
I is  Jennings’s  trapless  valve  closet  (here  shown), 
for  fixing  on  well-ventilated  soil-pipes.  The 


passes  out  at  the  louvre  opening,  4,  assisting  to  overflow  in  both  these  forms  of  closet  is  pro- 
a certain  extent  the  up-draught.  It  will  be  seen  , vided  in  the  plug  or  stand  pipe,  which,  while 
that  this  cowl  has  no  movable  parts  about  it,  j allowing  of  the  free  escape  of  waste  or  over- 
except that  the  cone  2 is  made  to  push  up  when  flow  waters,  is,  it  is  claimed,  hermetically  scaled 
the  brush  of  the  sweep’s  machine  comes  in  con- I against  the  admission  of  impure  air  by  the 
tact  with  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  vent  quite  open,  introduction  of  the  “Patent  Elexible-Seated 
This  appears  to  be  a very  useful  cowl,  but  it  is  j Ball-trap.”  Jennings’simproved patent  Bramah 
only  intended  to  prevent  a down-draught,  not : valve-closets  and  galvanised  iron  traps,  with 
to  cure  bad  or  sluggish  vents.  Among  other  | and  without  wasto-prevonting  arrangements, 
appliances  shown  at  this  stand  are  some  mica-  are  shown ; they  are  very  serviceable  things, 
flap  ventilators  for  the  discharge  of  heated  and  , The  same  exhibitor  shows  his  combined  seat- 
vitiated  air  from  rooms  into  smoke-flues  or  action,  self-flushing  water-closet,  urinal,  and 
shafts.  i slop-sink.  His  ventilating  drain  and  cesspool- 

Mr.  George  Jennings  (Stand  E 171,  F 173),  trap,  for  introduction  at  a point  of  junction  with 
ofStangate.exhihitshispatentwarmingandven-  cesspool  or  sewer,  is  shown  in  the  illustration 


tilating  an’angement  for  supplying  fresh  warm  I below.  It  has  a socket  B at  the  top,  pro- 
air to  churches,  schools,  &c.  It  consists,  as  will  vided  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  at  the 
he  seen,  of  a hot-water  or  steam  chest  with  a I lowest  point  in  the  line  of  drain.  ^ Under  certain 
number  of  tubes  running  through  it ; into  these  ^ conditions,  the  makers  say,  mica  valves  are 
tubes  the  external  air  is  admitted  and  warmed  ' 


as  it  passes  through  them  into  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed  and  ventilated.  The  same 
exhibitor,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  shows 
some  excellent  sanitary  appliances,  including 
water-closets,  lavatories,  urinals,  slop-sinks,  and 


advisable  at  this  point,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  foul  air  that  may  be  driven  dmtn  the 
pipe  by  descending  w’aters.  The  trap  being 
formed  in  two  pieces,  the  socket  A may  bo 
turned  round  at  any  required  angle  to  the  line 
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of  drain,  and  several  pijies  may  be  connected 
to  one  outfall  by  the  eubstitntion  of  a junction- 
piece  having  two  or  three  inlets.  The  length 
of  drain  on  tho  sewer  or  cesspool  side  of  the 
trap  can  be  ventilated  from  the  socket  D. 
Jonninga's  patent  three-person  urinal, 
enamelled  slate,  with  automatic  flushing  ar- 
rangement, has  been  and  is  being  largely  used. 
Jennings’s  patent  concealed  urinal,  in  mahogany 
case,  and  with  self-acting  flashing  arrangement, 
is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  which  can  be  fixed 
in  certain  positions.  Of  lavatories  there  are 
one  or  two  representative  specimens,  includin'^ 
a patent  tip-up  and  lift-out  lavatory-basin,  with 


polished  marble  and  mahogany  stand,  and  pro 
vided  with  hot  and  cold  shower  and  spray  sham 
pooing  apparatus.  A.  simpler  and  inexpensive 
lavatory  is  shown,  consisting  of  a tip-up  and 
lift-out  basin,  in  enamelled  slate  top,  with  gal- 
vanised cast-iron  standard  and  frame.  A very 
handy  little  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a soap- 
dish,  for  marble  and  other  lavatories,  is  shown 
by  the  small  section  here  engraved.  The  soap. 


dishes  of  marble  lavatories  have  hitherto 
generally  been  made  in  the  form  of  a depres- 
sion or  hollow  sunk  into  the  surface  of  the 
marble  slab,  with  a small  pipe  draining  it  into 
tho  receiver  or  basin.  It  is  found  that  those 
small  pipes  are  always  becoming  stopped  up. 
The  tray  or  dish  now  introduced  is  made  in  one 
piece  of  porcelain,  and  is  provided  with  a hollow 
stem  or  bo.ss,  round  on  jilan,  on  its  underside. 
This  boss  fits  loosely  into  a round  hole  prepared 
in  the  slab  A,  thus  keeping  the  dish  in  position 
and  preventing  breakage.  Ribs  are  added  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  freely  into  the  small 
well  or  recess.  The  whole  thing  is  instantly 
removed  for  cleansing.  Among  other  exhibits 
at  this  stand  are  Jennings’s  patent  self-acting 
latrines  for  schools  and  public  buildings  j the 
Dubois  drawn-lead  traps  and  bends  for  soil-pipe 
and  other  uses ; Jennings’s  patent  ball-traps 
and  tidal  valves,  sluice  valves,  fire-cocks, 
hydrants,  force  and  lift  pumps,  drinking- 
fonntains,  standposts,  stoneware  drain-pipes, 
bonding  and  air  bricks,  damp-proof  coarse, 
invert  sewer  blocks,  terra-cotta  door  and  window 
dressings  (from  Mr.  Jennings’s  potteries  at 
Poole) ; also  electric  bells,  speaking-tubes,  and 
burglar-alarms  on  an  improved  principle. 

Messrs.  C.  Hindley  & Sons  (Stavd  D 135), 
of  Oxford-street,  have  a very  attractive  stand, 
forming,  in  effect,  the  end  of  a handsomely- 
decorated  room.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
one  of  their  Japanese  leather  papers,  of  which 
there  are  shown  many  other  specimens.  Against 
the  background,  of  a rich  terra-cotta  shade, 
thus  formed,  arc  arranged  three  very  w'ell- 
designed  wood  chimney-pieces,  with  over- 
mantels. The  one  in  the  centre,  which  is  painted 
ivory  white,  with  sage-green  silk  plush  panels 
to  tho  over-mantel,  is  of  revived  “ Queen  Anue  ” 
style.  The  two  smaller  chimney-pieces  are 
placed  one  at  either  end  of  the  stand.  One  of 
them  is  painted  in  turquoise  blue  and  the  other 
in  peacock  blue,  the  panels  of  both  being  covered 
with  Japanese  leather  paper.  All  these  chim- 
ney-pieces struck  ns  as  being  good  in  proportion. 
They  are  made,  wo  understand,  of  Canadian 
wlute  wood,  and,  as  they  are  moderate  iu  price 
it  is  once  more  shown  that  excellence  in  design 
and  beauty  of  workmanship  are  not  incom- 
patible with  a reasonable  cost.  There  are  also 
shown  several  usefnl  little  cabinets  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture  in  dark  mahogany.  The 
dado  of  the  extemporised  apartment  in  which 


all  these  things  are  shown  is  of  Japanese  leather 
paper,  and  very  satisfactory  this  material  looks 
in  such  a situation.  The  frieze  has  a shaded 
terra-cotta  ground,  whilst,  dividing  the  filling 
from  the  frieze,  is  a shelf  supported  upon  shaped 
brackets.  Upon  this  shelf  there  are  displayed 
various  vases  and  other  articles  of  china. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Bendle  & Co.  (S^and  F 204), 
of  Westminster,  show  a model  building  glazed 
on  their  patent  “ Acme  ” system,  which  is  very 
simple  and  good.  The  accompanying  woodcut 


shows  a section  of  a wood  purlin  fitted  with  the 
“Acme”  horizontal  metal  bar,  the  form  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  thick  black  line.  The 
glass  is  shown  fixed  in  position,  perforations 
being  formed  along  the  front  of  the  channel  a 
to  carry  off  condensed  moisture  from  the  inside, 
as  well  as  any  water  which  may  find  its  way  in 
from  the  outside.  In  conjunction  with  these 
horizontal  bars  vertical  metal  bars  of  the  seC' 
tion  here  Bho\vn  are 
used,  the  channels  b h 
carrying  off  any  water 
that  may  penetrate  at 
the  junction  of  the  glass 
and  metal  to  the  next 
square  below,  and  so  on  from  square  to  square, 
On  this  and  the  other  patent  systems  of  this 
firm  we  are  iufoxmed  that  6,000,000  square  feet 
of  glazing  have  been  done,  one  of  the  largest 
jobs  of  the  kind  being  the  roof  of  the  new 
Citadel  Station,  Carlisle,  covering  an  area  of 
about  7 acres.  At  the  same  stand  Messrs.  Rendle 
Bros,  exhibit  their  “Electric”  paint  remover, 
of  the  merits  of  which  wo  spoke  at  some  length 
in  the  Builder  of  December  31st,  1881,  after 
witnessing  some  successful  experiments  with  it. 

Messrs.  W.  Walker  & Sons  {Stand  E 153, 
and  F 192),  of  Bucdiill-row,  have  on  view 
some  handsome  and  well-made  chimney-pieces, 
grates,  and  fenders.  One  of  them  is  an 
American  walnut  mantel-piece  and  over-mantel 
in  the  Free  Classic  stylo.  It  is  of  very  good 
design  and  workmanship,  and  is  shown  in 
conjunction  with  a handsome  brass  and  iron 
grate,  brass  fonder,  and  hand- painted  tile  hearth. 
The  over-mantel  is  fitted  with  shelves  and 
bevelled  plate-mirrors.  Another  good  chimney- 
piece  shown  by  this  firm  is  of  oak,  stained  dark. 
It  is  somewhat  heavier  in  design  than  the  last 


have,  we  understand,  been  specially  designed 
for  this  exhibition.  Two  cheap  but  good 
walniit-wood  mantel-pieces  are  ahomi,  Nos.  795 
and  798.  The  first-named  is  provided  with 
black  slate  slips  and  alovv-combiistion  grate, 
fitted  with  tiles  round  chimney-opening,  and 
with  tile  hearth.  No.  70S.  which  we  illustrate, 
has  black  slate  slijis,  a hob-grate  fitted  with 
tiles,  <fcc.,  and  tile  hearth.  Two  simple  walnut- 
wood  chimney-pieces  wnth  over-mantels  are 
exhibited.  No.  791  has  a convex  mirror  in  the 
over-mantel,  and  is  fitted  with  a set  of  black 
slate  slips,  the  grate  being  fitted  -with  tiles  in 
splay  cheeks ; and  there  is  a tile  hearth.  No. 
790,  the  subject  of  our  second  illustration,  has 
a bevel-edged  silver  plate  in  the  over-mantel,  a 
grate  fitted  with  tiles  in  splay  cheeks,  and  a 
tile  hearth.  A vexy  good  mahogany  chimney- 
piece  and  over-mantel,  with  bevelled  mirror, 
brass  grate,  hand-painted  tile  hearth  and  cheeks, 
and  brass  fender  and  fire-ii-ons,  is  shonm  at  this 
stand ; it  is  quiet  in  design  and  well  executed. 


named,  bub  the  workmanship,  as  is  the  case 
witp  all  the  exhibits  shown  at  this  stand,  is  of 
jery  great  excellence.  These  and  the  principal 
other  chimney-pieces  shown  by  the  exhibitors 


Richer  in  effect  are  an  American  walunt  and 
gold  mantel-piece  and  over-mantel  (suitable  for 
a boudoir  or  small  drawing-room),  with  blue 
tile  cheeks  and  hearth,  and  slow-combustion 
grate  j and  a dark  mahogany  chimney-piece  and 
over-mantel,  hand-painted  with  festoons  and 
flowers,  the  design  being  after  the  stylo  of 
Pergolesi.  This  is  shoivn  with  a hand-painted 
tile  hearth  and  tile  splays,  specially  designed  to 
go  with  the  chimney-piece.  A rosexvood 
chimney-piece  and  over-mantel,  with  inlay  of 
mothei’-o’ -pearl,  is  very  effective.  The  brass 
grate  and  fender,  and  tho  tiled  hearth,  are  in 
excellent  keeping  with  it  j indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  all  the  handsome  chimney-pieces  shown 
by  this  firm  that  the  grates,  fenders,  tiles,  and 
other  accessories  are  excellently  well  chosen  to 
accord  with  them.  Taken  as  a whole,  this  is 
the  best  display  of  wood  chimney-pieces  in  the 
exhibition,  and  is  sure  to  be  looked  at  by 
visitors. 

Messrs.  W.  Woollams  & Co.  (StandlSi D), of  J 
High-street,  Manchester-square,  have,  as  might 
be  expected  by  all  who  know  their  productions, 
a very  admirable  display  of  artistic  wall  and 
ceihngpapers,  guaranteed  free  fi’om  arsenic.  On 
either  side  of  their  stand  there  are  exhibited  ^ | 
specimens  of  raised  flocks  for  painting  over ; 
raised  flocks,  finished  without  paint,  on  mica 
grounds ; and  patent  embossed  flocks,  with  de- 
signs in  relief  richly  modelled ; these  are  in  every 
shade  of  colour,  with  and  without  gold,  and  are 
free  from  unpleasant  odour.  In  the  centre  is 
the  tapestry  pattern,  No.  14,996,  Venetian  in 
style.  This  is  a handsome  design,  showing  bold 
zigzag  strap  ornament,  with  overlying  pattern 
of  rich  flowers  and  foliage,  and  ■with  an  under- 
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print  of  gold,  to  whicli  tlie  special  attention  of 
visitor.^  may  be  directed.  The  design  itself  is 
21  in.  by  42  in.,  and  the  colouring  is  varied  so 
that  there  is  no  actual  “repeat”  in  42  in.  by 
42  in.,  giving  to  the  paper  unusual  interest  and 
variety.  The  colours  are  partly  opaque,  partly 
transparent,  in  some  cases  solid  and  in  others 
shaded  in  gradations.  It  is  composed  al- 
together of  thirty-eight  different  tints,  mul- 
tiplied by  variation  in  position  in  the 
various  sections  until  eijual  to  ninety-four 
ordinary  printings,  apart  from  the  ground 
colour  and  mica.  Beneath  this  tour  dc  force  are 
other  imitations  of  Genoese  and  Venetian 
tapestries  in  Cheviot  flock.  On  the  right  is  a 
Jacobean  decoration,  a lyre  bird,  designed  by 
Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis,  in  a now  colouring, — gold, 
green,  red,  blue,  &c.,  harmoniously  combined. 
To  the  left  is  another  dado  decoration,  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  Brothers 
Adam.  It  is  called  the  “ Savoy,”  and  is  in 
shades  of  terra-cotta,  red  and  gold  ; it  was 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy.  In  tlie  corner 
are  a fine  chintz  paper,  “ Magnolias,”  and  an 
Italian  tapestry  pattern.  They  are  in  soft, 
velvety  tints,  on  mica  grounds,  with  dados  of 
real  embossed  leather  aud  embossed  leather- 
paper.  On  the  table  are  a great  number  of 
specialities,  too  numerous  to  mention  indivi- 
dually; they  include  a good  variety  of  chirt^es, 
damask,  and  other  “ Queen  Anne  ” patterns. 

Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & Co.  {Bay  15),  of 
Falmouth-road,  Newington,  exhibit  a few  small 
band-lifts.  One  of  these,  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed section,  is  suitable  for  either  goods  or 


passengers,  and  has  Messrs.  "Waygood’s  patent 
self-sustaining  brake  and  their  improved  safety 
apparatus.  These  lifts  are  exceedingly  easy  to 
work.  The  exhibitors  also  show  one  of  their 
smaller  lifts,  suitable  for  use  in  private  lodging- 
houses,  public  institutions,  &o.,  the  cage  or  box 
being  made  to  work  in  the  well-hole  of  the 
staircase,  as  shown.  The  cage  of  this  lift 
can  be  made  the  full  width  of  the  opening,  on 
account  of  the  runners  being  arranged  at  one 


end  or  side  only,  and,  while  acting  as  guides, 
also  cai'rying  the  balance-weight.  Another  lift 
exhibited  by  this  firm  is  worked  from  below, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  no  overhead  gearing  is 


necessary.  The  box  can  be  made  to  work  up 
into  a pedestal  or  sideboard.  Another  class  of 
lift  is  shown,  with  two  mahogany  boxes,  large 
banling-wheel,  and  brake  complete.  Their 
“chop-lift”  is  very  snitablo  for  use  in  restau- 
rants and  small  hotels.  All  these  lifts  are 
arranged  in  a nest  together,  for  convenience  of 
inspection  and  comparison.  The  whole  of  them 
are  of  excellent  quality  as  regards  both  work- 
manship and  material.  This  firm,  it  maybe 
added,  is  now  largely  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hydraulic  passenger  lifts. 

Mr.  r.  Botting  (Stand  F 209,  G 21S),  of 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-squaro,  exhibits  bis 
improved  air-tight  manhole  cover,  for  use  over 
sanitary  inspection  pits,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut.  The  bole  at  the  side  is  a 
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cold  air  inlet ; the  arrows  A A show  the  course 
of  the  current  along  the  top  of  the  drain,  and 
the  arrow  D the  course  of  the  sewage  into  the 
trap.  B is  a hole  in  the  base  of  the  pit  for 
access  to  the  trap.  F is  the  intercepting  trap, 
The  overflow  discharges  into  the  sewer,  or,  in 
the  case  of  isolated  houses,  into  a cesspool.  It 
is  claimed  for  this  cover  that  it  is  perfectly  air- 
tight, that  it  can  bo  removed  and  replaced  with- 
out the  aid  of  skilled  labour,  that  no  cement 
is  needed  to  remake  joint,  and  that  the  joint 
will  not  set,  as  the  metal  is  not  in  contact.  The 


frames  are  made  of  different  sections  to  suit 
varying  materials,  the  section  shown  in  the  left 
of  the  two  small  woodcuts  being  that  for  use 


with  a stone  curb,  and  the  section  to  the  right 
being  that  used  in  conjunction  with  wood, 
cement,  asphalte,  brick,  or  tile  floors.  It  is 
claimed  for  Betting’s  improved  cast-iron  G-in. 
“Accessible  Trap”  for  disconnecting  drains 
from  the  sewor  that,  as  it  is  cut  down  much, 
shorter  than  the  one  shown  beneath  the  man- 
hole in  the  sketch,  it  allows  of  access  being  had. 


for  the  insertion  of  rods  in  case  of  stoppage.  It 
has  a good  fall  into  the  trap,  aud  an  equally 
good  dip.  Mr.  Botting  also  shows  some  of 
the  ventilators  and  other  appliances  patented 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan,  of  Glasgow,  whom  be 
represents  in  London.  Buchan’s  iuduced  air- 
cuiTent  ventilator,  in  its  simplest  form,  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  view  and  plan.  The 


square  base  A may  bo  made  round,  or  octagonal 
if  so  ordered.  The  principle  of  this  ventilator, 
it  will  be  understood,  is  that  of  a wind-acting 
exhaust,  for  the  ventilation  of  churches,  schools, 
and  other  buildings.  Externally  it  may  bo 
made  of  more  ornamental  form  than  here 
shown,  according  to  the  necessities  of  position. 
Buchan’s  patent  cascade-action  disconnecting 
ventilating  drain  - traps,  also  exhibited,  have 
been,  we  are  told,  largely  used  in  connexion  with 
house-drainage  purposes.  A section  of  the  No.  2 
form  of  it  is  here  given.  It  i.s  claimed  for  it 


that  the  fall  of  the  water  over  the  sharp  edge 
into  tlie  well  of  the  trap  tends  to  keep  the  trap 
clean,  while  the  fact  of  the  water  in  the  trap 
being  below  the  level  of  the  drain  behind  pre- 
vents the  trap  from  offering  any  obstruction  to 
the  free  flow-off  of  the  water  or  sewage  in  th“ 
drain.  The  opening  C at  the  top  allows  of  access 
for  cleansing  or  examination,  and  provides  an 
opening  for  the  ventilation  of  the  drain  or 
soil-pipe.  The  opening  at  D,  it  will  be  seen, 
gives  access  to  the  outer  side  of  the  trap,  and 
affords  means  for  tbe  ventilation  of  the  drain 
beyond  it  if  required.  These  traps,  we  are 
informed,  have  been  largely  used.  Buchan’s 
patent  improved  access  drain-pipe,  with  a flat 
raised  sole  to  enable  the  workman  to  make  the 
1 under  side  of  the  joints  easily  and  well,  and  at 
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the  same  time  to  prevent  the  pipe  from  rolling,  : is  a non-poisonous  water  paint  in  all  colours,  and 
is  shown  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  j is  capable  of  being  made  the  medium  of  very 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  longi*  effective  decorative  work  for  the  interiors  of 
tudinal  access-opening  E,  on  top,  allows  of  easy  ; hospitals,  workhouses,  asylums,  &c.,  provided, 
examination  or  cleansing  ■without  disturbing  the  of  course,  that  the  work  be  designed  and  carried 


I carry  off  the  steam  from  the  clothes,  the  drying 
of  which  only  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
per  batch. 

The  Bourtreehill  Colliery  Company 

(Bay  54  in.  Arcade),  of  Bourtreehill  Colliery 
pipesj  and,  with  pipes  of  G in.  diameter  and  up-  out  by  some  one  with  artistic  knowledge.  It  can  ! and  Fire-Clay  Works,  Dreghorn,  Ayrshire,  are 

1 exhibitors  of  white  enamelled  bricks,  sinks, 
slop-stones,  and  washing-tubs ; also  of  facing 
and  fire-clay  bricks.  The  white  enamelled  brickfr 
are  of  a pure  white  colour,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  lining  external  walls  in  courts  and 
areas,  for  reflecting  purposes,  and  for  the  in- 
ternal walls  of  hospitals,  school-rooms,  kitchens, 
&c.  The  company  exhibit  several  forms  of 


■wards,  the  opening  would  be  large  enough  for  a be  applied  to  plaster  wall  • surfaces,  drying 
workman  to  got  his  head  in  for  the  purpose  of  quickly,  and  has  a washable  surface,  a matter 
looking  along  to  see  that  the  interior  of  a length  of  very  great  importance  in  many  situations  for 
of  drain  was  quite  clear  from  obstruction.  The  ' which  it  is  adapted.  Varnishes  of  all  kinds, 


small  transverse  sections  B and  E 2 explain  prepared  patent  thinnings,  “ Jlarine 

themselves  ; E 3 shows  the  cover  of  the  opening. 

Buchan’s  patent  “ Carmichael  wash-down  ” 
closet,  shown  in  section  her 


earthenware,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  no  part  of  it 
is  below  the  floor-line,  and  has  no  part  out  of 


paint  (in 

all  colours)  for  use  on  shipboard,  “Brocklev 
black” — a very  rich  black  paint,  suitable  for 
is  entirely  of  engineering  work ; and  imti-fouling  paint,  for 
protecting  iron  and  wooden  ships,  are  among  the 
other  goods  shown  at  this  stand.  All  these  pro- 
ductions are  largely  used,  and  wnth  regard  to 
the  silicate  paints,  Mr.  E.  B.  Robson,  the  archi- 
tect to  the  School  Board  for  London,  says  be 
has  found  them  to  be  the  best  for  all  internal 
work  where  cleanliness  and  true  sanitarincss  is 
desired.  In  houses  they  are  useful  for  passages, 
halls,  kitchens,  &c.  In  schools  and  hospitals 
Mr.  Robson  finds  that  after  the  expiration  of 
two  or  three  years  they  become  like  now  on  the 
application  of  soap-and-water  and  the  scrubbing- 
brush. 

Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  (Bay  8),  of  Higli 


white  and  yellow  enamelled  kitchen  and  scul- 
lery sinks  and  wash-tubs,  some  of  the  shapes 
. , . ^ of  which  are  here  shown.  These  goods  are 

Holborn,  are  exhibitors  of  laundry  machinery  nearly  equal  to  porcelain  in  appearance,  while 


fittings  in  great  variety,  the  machinery  being  of  fire-clay  they  are  of  far  greaterstrengtb. 

sight  on  the  house  side  of  the  water  trap.  There  shown  in  motion,  driven  by  a gas-engine.  All  these  enamelled  goods,  we  are  informed,  are 

is  no  machinery  about  it  to  get  out  of  order.  It , Models  are  shown  of  their  single  and  double  fired  in  kilns  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
_-u  I .... . . r.  r.  , . ! radial  drying -closets.  We  give  a view  and  are  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  so  as  to 


plan  of  one  of  the  double  closets,  the  plan  thoroughly  incorporate  the  enamel  with  the 
being  on  a reduced  scale.  The  entrance-door  body  of  tlie  clay.  The  Bourtreehill  fire-clay 


•will  be  seen  that,  besides  the  surface-flush  of  the 
basin,  a separate  jet  of  water  is  directed  into  the 
water  in  the  trap.  We  are  nob  sure  that  this 
arrangement  is  altogether  to  be  commended. 

Messrs.  George  Jackson  & Sons  (Stand  E 
141),  of  Rathbone-placo,  have  a very  good 
display  of  well-designed  and  modelled  fibrous 
plaster  and  carton-pierre  work.  Their  fibrous 
plaster  ceilings,  made  in  slabs  and  screwed  up 
to  the  ceiling  joists,  are  well  represented. 

One  of  them,  known  as  the  “ Scorton  ” pat- 
tern, is  very  rich  in  effect.  A plain  ribbed 
ceiling,  Elizabethan  in  stylo,  is  very  well 
moulded,  and  a portion  of  a coffered  ceiling  of 
Louis  Seize  style  is  also  a good  piece  of  work. 

Wood  chimney  • pieces,  enriched  with  carton- 
pierre,  are  among  the  other  exhibits  of  this 
firm.  One  chimney  • piece,  with  appliquil 
enrichments  in  black  carton-pierre,  is  very 
effective.  A chimuoy-piece  and  over-mantel 
in  white  wood,  with  enrichments  in  carton- 
pierre,  and  with  the  niches  done  in  fibrous 
plaster;  and  a smaller  chimney-piece  and  over- 
mantel of  the  same  description,  are  amoD'r  the 
other  exhibits  in  this  department.  Wo  must 
not  omit  to  mention  some  specimens  of  friezes 
in  the  Italian  stylo,  in  fibrous  plaster,  and  a few 
sections  of  cornices  in  the  same  material.  A 
very  good  piece  of  cedar-wood  panelling,  with 
surbase,  is  shown  by  the  same  exhibitors. 

The  Sanitary  Paint  Company  (Stand  B 55, 

C_91),  of  Liverpool  ((rriffiths,  Berdoe,  & Co.i 
Limited),  are  exhibitors  of  their  well-known 
non-poisonous  silicate  and  other  hygienic  paints, 
and  of  specimens  of  decoi-ative  work  executed 
■with  them.  Griffiths’s  patent  white  is  an  effi- 
cient substitu'e  for  white  lead,  and  has  many 
recommendations,  which  we  have  mentioned  on 
previous  occasions.  The  sanitary  paints  manu- 
factured by  this  company  have  the  “patent 
white  as  their  basis,  and  they  may  be  obtained 
in  all  colours.  They  are  sent  out  in  the  usual 
form  for  thinning  down  with  oil  and  turpentine 
or,  by  preference,  with  specially-prepared  “thin- 1 

} but  can  be  supplied  ready  for  use.  The  mav  v 

silicate  paints  are  similar  to  those  last-named  ^ enrtq  nr  io  the  return  appears  to  be  very  good,  and  well  adapted  for 

but  are  prepared  with  a special  kind  of  Sdial  horse  ta  the“™f  7 structure,  as  the  ; building  purposes. 

•which  imparts  a high  degree  of  hardness  to  the  I (shown  on  nlnr.  compartment  j Messis.  A.  Kennck  & Son  (Centre  Stand),, 

paint.  Enamel  paints  in  all  colours,  ready  for  ’ brickwork  ^ i h F the  dotted  lines  through  of  West  Bromwich,  have  some  very  attractive 
use,  are  also  shown  here.  These  are  very  use- i The  hpnTirTrr.f  resolves  in  any  direction. ' cast-iron  door  - hinges,  knobs,  bell -pulls,  &c. 
ful,  and  dry  quickly  with  a hard  glazed  surface  ' Durno>!e  Iq  contrived  for  the  The  castings  are  clean  and  sharp,  and  the  butt- 

somewhat  like  porcelain,  rendering  varnish  nn-  i are  '^een  the  radials.”  There  hinges  for  folding  doors  and  other  positions  are 

necessary.  They  are  well  suited  forironwork,  and  ' so  that 


ges  for  folding  doors  and  other  positions  are 
made  with  incised  ornamentation  of  various 


rt,ic,veii8uiLeurorironwork,and  so  that  one  cup  ■ T-  i.jdk.c  »vilii  luciseu  ornamentation  oi  various 

for  ■walls  exposed  to  driving  rains.  A petrifying  I 72  ft.  of  drvh,.T  contains  patterns,  producing  a very  good  effect.  Alt 

liquid  for  the  cure  of  damp  walls  is  manufactured  I each  arm  ^ hnen  is  placed  upon  . these  productions  are  shown  electro-bronzed  or 

by  this  company.  Their  “ Silicate  Distemper  ” ! enterino-  the  necessity  of  the  laundress  nickel-plated.  A cast-iron  ffower-®ttnd,  nickel 

h lug  toe  closet.  Means  are  prorided  to  plated,  is  an  eioelleut  spocimeu  of  casting. 
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on  this  page,  is  leverless,  valveloss  (excepting 
necessary  ball-valve),  and  noiseless  in 
action.  Xt  siplions-oat  the  contents  of  the  tank 
with  gloat  rapidity,  giving  a very  effective 
flush.  Tho  float  A is  connected  by  the  pull 
C through  Uie  tube  B,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  momentarily  pull  down  the  chain  C, 
thereby  depressing  the  float,  to  “ start  ” the 
Byphon,which,  once  started,  the  water  continues 
tc  flow  out  until  the  cistern  is  empty.  The 
Bipply-valve  is  constructed  with  a long  nose, 
(prying  the  inlet  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
listern  at  D,  so  that  the  very  objectionable 
noise  of  the  inrush  of  the  water  is  avoided.  * 


field,  and  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  exhi- 
bit their  “ Thorncliffe”  patent  close-and-open  fire 
cooking-range,  No.  220,  5 ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  high. 
It  comprises  two  sheet-iron  ovens  for  baking  and 
roasting,  fitted  with  bright  bauds  aud  disc  latch, 
ventilator  and  air  pipe,  flue  doors,  movable 
grated  and  plain  shelves,  cast-iron  plate  rack  | 
between  the  ovens,  sheet-iron  door  over  plate 
rack  to  lift  off  and  give  access  to  the  chimney,  [ 
and  projecting  hot  plate  for  boiling,  frying, 


door  in  front  fitted  with  band-hinges  and  knob. 
It  is  also  provided  with  a smoke-consumer  and 
coal-saver,  and  with  an  ashes-hox  with  regulator 
! in  front.  There  is  a sheet-iron  hot-closet  under 
oven,  11^  in.  wide  by  7 in.  high,  a cast  ^-boiler 
under  hot  plate  to  hold  four  gallons,  with  loose 
1 lift-off  cover  and  J-in.  draw-off  tap.  It  is  3 ft. 
wide,  and  3 ft.  high  to  top  of  oven.  Amongst 
other  goods  exhibited  by  this  firm  are  some 
cast-iron  ornamental  window-heads,  one  of  thfe 


This  cistern  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
wash-out  closets,  also  for  cottage  and  hopper 
basins  and  traps.  Mr.  Conolly  also  shows, 
among  other  closets,  his  new  patent  valve- 
closet,  the  overflow  trap  of  which  is  always 
sealed  by  the  water  in  the  basin.  Its  con- 
struction is  shown  by  the  section  given  below. 


It  will  bo  seen  that  this  trap  is  self-cleansing, 
for  each  time  the  closet  is  used  the  water  in  it 
is  entirely  changed,  without  the  use  of  a weep- 
ing-pipe or  other  auxiliary.  Raimes's  patent 
deodoriser  for  water-closets,  urinals,  &c.,  is 
shown  in  action.  In  baths  and  lavatories  some 
good  things  are  shown  at  this  stand,  including 
the  “ Bachelor’s  ” combined  bath,  likely  to  be 
very  useful  to  gentlemen  living  in  chambers, 
and  to  commend  itself  to  managers  of  clubs,  , 
hotels,  <S:c.  It  occupies  very  little  space,  being  ' 
enclosed  in  a mahogany  or  other  wood  case , 
resembling  in  appearance  an  ordinary  ward-, 
robe.  It  is  so  ai'ranged  that  either  a cold 
douche,  a hot,  tepid,  or  cold  shower,  spray,  ! 
wave,  or  sitz  bath  can  be  hud  at  pleasure  by  I 
its  use.  The  several  valves  are  easily  acces- 1 
sible  by  the  bather.  The  “Acme”  needle  and  ' 
plunge  bath  combines  a spray  or  needle  bath,  ! 
with  shower  aud  douche,  and  is  sure  to  be  very  i 
much  appreciated.  It  only  occupies  the  same  I 
space  as  the  ordinary  plunge-bath.  House- j 
maids’  sinks,  slop-sinks,  and  lavatories  are  well ' 
represented  here,  together  with  a good  show  of 
sanitary  ware.  The  earthenware  lavatory 
basins  for  angle  and  other  positions  arc  made 
with  oval  basins.  Lavatories  of  a more  costly 
description,  with  marble  tops  on  fancy  wood 
stands,  hand  • painted  tile  backs,  and  silver- 
plated  fittings,  are  shown  in  good  variety.  T!ie 
Dubois  drawn-lead  traps,  and  other  plumbers’ 
lead  and  brass  work,  are  shown  at  this  stand, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers. & Co., Limited 
(Sta7id  240),  of  the  Thomcliffe  Ironworks,  Slief- 


stewing,  and  grilling,  with  movable  covers. 
The  cover  over  fire  can  be  thrown  back,  thus 
making  the  range  into  an  open  fire  range. 
Bracket  shelves  are  provided  in  front  of  hot 
plate,  square  slip  along  back  and  side,  with 
folding  doors  at  back  of  fire  opening  into  the 
chimney  when  an  open  fire  is  required.  The 
range  proper  consists  of  '\vi‘Ought-iron  top  and 
bottom  bar  and  three  movable  cast-iron  bars  ; 
door  in  front  of  range  fitted  with  bands  and 
knob  ; two  cast-iron  hot-closets  under  hot-plate, 
with  cast  grated  shelf  and  saddle,  and  fitted 
with  bright  bands  and  disc  latch  ; wrought-iron 
boiler  at  back  of  fire,  fitted  with  manhole,  pipe,, 
and  tap;  one  pair  of  slide  dampers;  and  top 
plates  over  ovens,  with  dampers.  The  roasting 
ovens,  it  will  be  seen,  are  placed  at  a very  con- 
venient height  for  the  cook.  All  flues  are 
ascending,  with  the  object  of  insuring  uniform 
heat  round  the  ovens.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ranges  we  know  of,  and  we  have  described  it 
thus  fully  on  that  account.  Two  other  varieties 
of  the  same  range,  No.  220sb  and  No.  220d,  are 
also  exhibited.  To  meet  more  modest  require- 
ments than  those  which  the  foregoing  are  so 
well  adapted  to  meet,  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers, 
i C 0.  show  their  admirable  “ Economist  ” portable 
close-and-open  fire  cooking  range.  In  this  also 
all  the  flues  are  ascending,  so  as  to  secure  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  perfect  combustion  of 


the  fuel.  It  is  stated  that  it  will  not  consume, 
when  in  full  work,  more  than  21b.  of  coal  per 
hour,  and  that  uniformity  of  heat  all  round  the 
oven  is  secured.  Of  this  range  we  give  a small 
view.  It  comprises  one  sheet-iron  oven  for 
baking  and  roasting,  12  in.  wide,  15  in.  high, 
and  17i  in.  in  depth  backwards,  fitted  with 
briy:ht  bamls  and  latch,  flue  door,  movable  plain 
shelf,  and  hot-xdafe,  18  in.  square,  over  range 
I and  boiler,  for  boiling,  frying,  and  stewing,  with 
movable  covers.  The  cover  over  fire  can  be 
I taken  off,  and  hood  on  side  of  oven  lifted  up, 

I thus  making  the  range  into  an  open-fire  range. 
A.  bracket  shelf  is  provided  in  front  of  hot 
[date,  and  the  range  has  vertical  flre-bars,  with 


Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  & Son  (SfaneZ  283,  i?i 
King  Edward’s  Hall),  of  Stork’s-road,  Bermond- 
sey, are  exhibitors  of  some  very  good  and 
useful  deal  turnery  for  biiildeis’  use,  including 
balustcr.s  newels,  table-legs,  &c.  These  goods 
are  very  well  finished,  and  are  cheap  in  price. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harris  (Stand  59  and  63  m 
Arcade),  of  Upper  Holloway,  exhibits  a portable 
or  removable  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  It 
has  been  invented  and  patented  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  is  intended  to  be  a “tenant’s 
fixture,”  removable  by  its  owner  whenever  he 
“flits.”  It  is  cheap  and  handy,  and  a thing 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  many  persons  of 
limited  means  who  devote  attention  to  horticul- 
ture. A portable  pony  stable,  constructed  on 
the  same  principle,  is  also  shown  by  this  ex- 
hibitor. 

Mr.  H.  Conolly  (Stand  C 103  and  D 117), 
of  Hampstead-road,  Las  an  attractive  display, 
which  includes  some  very  good  things  in 
gasfittings,  sanitary  appliances,  band-painted 
tiles,  and  ornamental  glazing.  The  latter 
includes  some  work  satisfactory  in  design 
and  colour,  among  them  two  figure  - panels, 
“ Summer  ” and  “ Winter.”  Some  of  the  floral 
designs  are  very  good,  and  well  executed. 
One  of  the  specialities  at  this  stand  is  Conollj’s 
patent  “Elastic  Valve  Closet,”  shown  in  section 
by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  manner 


in  which  the  overflow-arm  is  always  charged 
with  water,  and  flushed  every  time  the  closet 
is  used,  is  shown.  The  earthenware  arm  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  basin  A.  An  extra 
opening  is  made  at  B,  which  prevents  the 
basin  overflowing,  a connexion  being  made 
from  the  Husbiiig-rim  without  interfering  with 
the  ordinary  supply  to  the  closet.  The  over- 
flow is  protected  bj’  the  clack  of  the  closet- 
valve  when  in  action,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
matter  to  accumulate  on  the  edge  of  the  over- 
flow pipe.  The  pipe  shown  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  engraving  is  for  ventilating  purposes. 
Couolly’s  patent  water-waste  preventer,  shown 
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best  of  them  being  represented  by  the  annexed 
engraving.  Ornamental  hot-water  coils,  cast- 
iron  window-sills,  rain-water  heads  and  pipes^ 


galvanised  iron  sinks,  iron  balusters  and  newels 
for  staircases,  and  a great  many  other  items, 
including  a lathe-turned  20-in.  garden-roller, 
go  to  complete  the  stock  of  things  shown  at 
this  stand. 

Messrs.  Clark,  Buuuett  & Co.  (Sfand  E 
168,  F 177),  of  Eathbone-place  and  Queen- 
street,  exhibit  several  of  their  well-known 
specialities.  A working  model  of  their  patent 
direct-acting  hydraulic  lifts  is  shown,  and  also 
one  of  their  hand-power  lifts.  The  former 


! rope  snap  from  any  cause,  an  ingenious  arrange- 
I ment  causes  the  weight  of  the  carriage  to  fall 
^ upon  steel-pointed  levers,  which  spread  out  and 
strike  into  the  guides  in  which  the  carriage 
' travels,  arresting  at  once  the  fall  of  the  carriage. 
Samples  of  ornamental  castings  are  shown  at  this 
' stand,  includingflutediron columns  withfoliated 
caps,  bands,  and  bases,  and  a large  casting  in 
bronze  of  pilaster  capital.  A self-gripping  crab, 
very  strong  and  serviceable,  is  also  shown. 
Its  chief  feature,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  engraving,  is  that  it  is  without 
the  ordinary  drum  for  the  chain  to  wind  upon, 
the  chain  in  the  self-gripping  crab  paying  in 
and  out  as  the  crab  is  worked.  The  “ Kaio 
Kapnos”  stove,  which  took  a silver  medal  at 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  South  Ken- 
sington, is  also  exhibited.  The  exhibitors  claim 
that  it  is  a smokeless  stove,  though  fed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  we  understand  that  several 
improvements  in  its  construction  have  been 
made  since  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition. 
One  of  these  consists  in  the  fluting  of  the  fire- 
clay backs,  so  as  to  improve  the  down-draught 


illustrates  the  use  of  the  patent  starting  and  stop- 
ping apparatus.  A simple  apparatus  being 
fitted  in  the  cabin  of  the  lift,  with  the  numbers 
of  the  floors  indicated,  the  lift-attendant  has 
only  to  touch  the  indicator  to  the  floor  he  wishes 
to  arrive  at  and  thus  releases  the  starting-rod, 


at  that  point.  We  have  before  spoken  favour- 
, ably  of  the  stove,  which,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
i is  the  invention  of  an  architect.  Some  large 
: photographs  are  exhibited  of  the  iron  bnildings 
1 constructed  by  this  firm  for  the  Corporation  of 
, London  at  Deptford,  to  serve  as  the  Foreign 


allowing  the  cabin  to  ascend  to  the  required' 
noor,  on  arrival  at  which  a similar  movement ' 
unlocks  the  landing-gates  giving  access  to  the  I 
noor.  On  the  cabin  leaving  this  floor  the  gates  ! 
are  antomatically  locked.  The  hand-power  lift 
IS  fatted  with  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.’s 
patent  safety  apparatus.  Should  the  chain  or 


Cattle  Market.  A section  of  a portion  of  these 
extensive  bnildings  is  shown  by  the  wood  en- 
graving. The  exhibitors  also  show  in  this  way 
the  wrought-iron  portcullis  gates,  worked  by 
hydraulic  presses,  constructed  for  the  new 
Central  Fish  Market  in  Farringdon  - street. 
These  gates  weigh  three  or  four  tons  each,  and 
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are  worked  by  a pair  of  hydraulic  rams  fitted 
each  side  of  the  entrance.  A specimen  is 
shown  of  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.’s  patent  shutters, 
as  fitted  to  the  new  Hamburg  Steam  Ship  Com- 
panj^’s  dock  at  New  York;  also  a sample  of 
their  wood  revolving  shutters  executed  iu  oak,  as 
fitted  to  the  landing-stage  at  Woodside  Ferry, 
on  the  Mersey.  A drawing  is  shown  of  the 
iron  storehouses  constructed  by  this  firm  for  the 
Egyptian  expedition.  A metallic  Venetian 
blind,  and  one  or  two  other  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  complete  the  display  made  by  this  well- 
known  firm. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Warhurst  (Bay  67  in  Arcade), 
of  Highgate-road,  shows  some  powerful  boilers 
for  heating  horticultural  and  other  buildings, 
including  the  “Monarch”  boiler,  for  beating 
large  quantities  (or  over  1,000  ft.)  of  hot-water 
piping.  This  boiler,  which  is  of  wrought-iron, 
is  made  in  two  forms,  the  vertical  or  conical, 
and  the  horizontal  or  saddle.  These  boilers 
should  be  looked  at  by  all  who  are  not  yet 
familiar  with  their  merits.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  “Ben’s  Boiler,”  of  which  a view  and 
section  are  annexed.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a 


ribbed  and  Sued  saddle  boiler,  and  it  is  claimed 
to  be  both  effective  and  economical.  The  in- 
ventor has  adopted  the  saddle  form,  as  being 
the  best  for  utilisation  of  the  heat  from  the 
fuel  burnt,  adding  to  it  the  ribs  above,  so  as  to 
break  up  the  flame  and  catch  the  heat  better, 
with  the  closed  or  terminal  end  for  the  greatest 
heat  to  strike  against  and  drive  it  into  the  side 
flues,  along  which  it  passes  on  each  side,  and 
then  underneath.  A new  form  of  tubular  cross- 
bridge (shown  in  the  section  iu  the  form  of  an 
inverted  X'P'QPs).  bas  been  introduced,  and, 
we  are  informed,  lias  been  found  to  add  greatly 
to  the  heating-power  and  speedy  circulation,  as 
it  lies  on  and  across  the  fire,  and  has  an  upper 
outlet  direct  into  the  flow-pipe.  This  and  the 
boiler  first-named  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for 
heating  churches,  schools,  and  other  buildings, 
as  well  as  for  horticultural  purposes.  We  are 
told  that  one  of  “ Ben’s  Boilers”  was  put  in  at 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  in  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  some  fifteen  months  ago,  and  that 
it  heats  nearly  a mile  and  a half  of  hot-water 
pipes.  This  same  boiler  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  heating  churches,  where 
very  little  depth  is  allowable,  as  it  only  requires 
about  40  in.  below  flow-pipe  for  stoke-hole. 
The  “ Victor,”  “ Little  Hero,”  and  other  smaller 
boilers  are  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor.  A 
specimen  sasb,  glazed  on  Warhurst’s  “ Eclipse”, 
system  of  lead-bar  glazing,  is  also  shown  here. 

Mr.  E.  Houghton  Brown  {Stand  242,  South 
Side),  of  Ball’s-pond,  exhibits  a new  and  im- 
proved combined  horizontal  engine  and  mortar- 
mill,  designed  for  the  special  use  of  contractors, 
builders,  &c.,  the  mill,  engine,  and  boiler  bci’^ 

all  contained  on  a massive  timber-frame  moi’^  ted 

on  wheels,  so  that  fixing  is  abolishe®'-  The 
boiler  is  of  the  vertical  cross  tube  type,  with 
mounting  and  fittings  complete.  Tfie  engine  is 
of  an  improved  mak^e,  being  horizontal,  on  cast 
iron  bed-plate  with  crank  shaft  across  tie 
frame,  so  that  a saw-bench  and  hoist  can  t» 
worked  direct  from  the  engine,  which  is  easily 
thrown  out  of  gear  with  the  mill  and  can  be 
worked  as  a separate  portable  engine.  _ A 
circular  saw-bench,  and  a band-saw  machine, 
are  also  exhibited  by  him. 
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Messrs.  Jones  & Morris  (Simd  E 170,  ; 13  in.  wide.  Besides  taking  timber  out  of  wind,  ’ of  avoiding  as  mnchas  possible  the  necessitvof 
F 175a),  of  Aberystwith,  exhibit  some  ^atea  this  macbmo  may  be  used  for  moulding,  | erpenaive  foundations.  We  understand  this 

and  ^ a few  enamelled  chimney-pieces  of  a grooving,  and  tonguing,  and  it  is  cheap  as  well ' firm  has  purchased  tho  business  and  whole  of 

serviceable  nature,  but  they  call  for  no  detailed  as  efficient.  Tho  “Peraionne”  is  a combined  j the  patterns  and  modern  tools  of  Messrs  Powis 
de^nption  .machine  for  punching  the  cord-holes  in  the  | & Co.,  Millwall  Pier,  E.,  which  they  have  re- 

Messrs.  r.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.  (S?n?id  Jaths,  and  cutting  the  mortises  in  tho  pulley-  moved  to  Grantham,  where  they  have  enlareed 

2G9),  of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars,  exhibit  a heads,  for  Venetian  blinds.  Eitherthe  cord-hole  ' their  premises  with  a view  of  makin?  the 
large  collection  of  wood-working  machinery,  . ' ° 

both  for  hand  and  steam  power,  the  latter  being 
driven  by  one  of  their  own  steam  engines. 

Among  tho  novelties  which  they  show  is  a 
patented  sawing-machine  which  is  called  the 
“ Queen.”  It  is  specially  designed  for  hand 
power,  and  is  self-feeding,  so  that  one  man  can 
work  it.  It  will  cut  wood -U  in,  thick,  and  with 
greater  ease  and  rapidity  than  any  other  hand- 
power  machine.  The  table  is  perfectly  clear 
on  both  sides  for  cross-cutting  to  any  length,  no 
obstruction  being  caused  by  the  fly-wheel.  This 
is  the  special  feature  of  the  machine.  The  feed- 
motion  to  tho  circular-saw  consists  of  a small 
steel  star,  the  teeth  of  which  project  above  tho 
surface  of  the  table,  motion  being  communi- 
cated to  it  below  from  the  saw  spindle,  and  as 
the  feed-star  revolve.?  the  teeth  of  it  carry  the 
wood  forward  to  the  saw,  which  cuts  out  the 
marks  made  by  the  star,  so  that  the  wood  is  not 
disfigured.  Besides  ripping  and  cross-cutting, ! 
many  other  operations  can  be  performed  with  ' 

this  machine,  including  rabbeting,  grooving,  j punch  or  the  mortising  chisel  may  be  imme- 


tenoning,  shouldering,  bevel-outting,  feather- 1 diately  removed.  This  machine  is  of  new 
edging,  curved  sawing,  and  boring.  The  general  ( pattern,  and  performs  tho  work  for  which  it 
utility  of  the  ” Queen,”  combined  witli  the  fact ' has  hitherto  been  necessary  to  have  two 
that  it  is  a hand-power  machine,  makes  it  well  j separate  machines.  Several  improvements  are 
worthy  of  inspection  by  visitors.  Messrs,  embodied  in  tbe  machine  for  sharpening  cir- 
Eeynolds  & Co.  also  exhibit  a new  pattern  | cular-saws,  here  illustrated,  and  as  now  made  it 
tenoning-fence,  for  use  with  any  saw-bench,  j can  be  used  for  grinding  the  knives  for  planing- 
The  holder  in  which  the  wood  is  placed  is  ' machines.  The  emery-wheel  can  bo  adjusted 
made  to  slide  on  the  fence  from  end  to  end  of  ' with  celerity  and  accuracy.  Messrs.  Reynolds 
the  bench,  so  that  a perfectly  steady  and  true  ] have  on  their  stand  an  apparatus  for  melting 
guide  is  formed  for  carrying  the  wood  while  | glue,  consisting  of  a strong  steam-chest,  in 
being  cut.  They  also  have  on  view  a new  , which  are  wells  for  holding  water  to  be  boiled 
patent  tenoning  machine,  which  may  be  driven  * by  means  of  either  live  or  exhaust  steam,  which 
either  by  hand  or  steam  power.  This  machine  j is  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  The 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  apparatus  carries  three  glue-pots.  Messrs. 


tenon  is  cut  by  two  horizontal  circular  saws,  Reynolds  also  exhibit  a deal  saw-frame,  aeverai 
between  which  is  placed  one  or  more  of  a scries  saw  - benches,  band  ■ saw  machines,  planing 
of  washers  to  regulate  tbe  depth  or  thickness  of  machines,  mortising  machines,  a 3-horse-power 
the  tenon.  The  shoulders  are  cut  by  two  vertical  horizontal  steam-engine,  with  vertical  boiler  (on 


circular-saws,  which  work  in  advance  of  the 
tongning  saws,  so  that  the  shoulders  ax*G  cut 
first,  thex'eby  avoiding  undue  friction.  The 
feed-motion  is  self-acting.  With  this  machine, 
driven  by  hand-power,  Messrs.  Reynolds  state 
^that  a man  can  easily  cut  a tenon  4^  in.  by 
4^  in.  in  one  minute  with  perfect  accuracy,  the 
time  stated  including  the  fixing  of  the  timber. 
There  is  also  shown  at  this  stand  an  “ Improved 


wheels) , and  the  portable  engine  which  drives 
the  machines  exhibited  by  them. 


.Planing  and  Trying-up  Machine,”  with  rising 
land  falling  tables  for  working  timber  up  to 


Messrs.  Hempsted  & Co.  {Stand  273,  N.E. 
Corner),  of  Grantham,  have  some  good  speci- 
mens of  wood-working  machinery  on  view. 
They  are  characterised  by  solidity  of  construc- 
tion, tho  framing  being  of  the  hollow  column 
and  box-frame  type,  designed  with  a view 


manufacture  of  wood-working  machinery  a 
prominent  branch  of  their  business.  Amongst 
their  e-xhibits  we  notice  a neat  and  compact 
portable  vortical  engine  and  boiler.  An  endless 
band-sawing  machine  exhibited  is  designed  to 
allow  as  much  room  as  possible  between  the 
saw  and  framing,  so  as  to  render  the  machine 
capable  of  cross-cutting  wide  timber.  The 
framing  of  the  machine,  consisting  of  tbe  up- 
right column,  the  sole  plate,  and  the.  standard 
supporting  the  saw -table,  all  being  east 
together,  80  as  to  obtain  great  strength  and 
rigidity  in  working.  The  whole  may  be  belted 
to  the  shop-floor,  thereby  dispensing  with  brick 
foundations.  A panel  planing-machine  exhi- 
bited has  the  framing  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
journals  are  long,  and  ruu  in  gun-metal  bear- 
ings. It  is  fitted  with  pressure  rollers  at  each 
side  of  the  cutter-blocks,  to  prevent  vibration 
while  under  tho  action  of  the  cutters,  and 
to  enable  the  machine  to  plane  short  lengths. 
This  machine  is  supplied  with  a countershaft 
and  driving-pulleys,  and  is  likely  to  be  found 
very  useful  where  a quantity  of  planing,  thick- 
nessing.  and  surfacing  of  all  kinds  of  hard  and 
soft  wood  is  required  to  be  done.  The  samo 
exhibitors  show  a circular  band  - sawing  and 
tenoning  machine,  with  boring  apparatus.  It 
will  take  circular-saws  up  to  24  iu.  diameter. 
The  band-saw  will  cut  wood  up  to  7 in.  deep. 
The  saw-spindle  being  made  to  rise  and  fall, 
many  useful  operations  in  joinery  may  be  per- 
formed. It  is  also  fitted  -with  an  improved 
tenoning  apparatus  attached  to  the  ordinary 
fence,  in  which  the  wood  to  be  tenoned  is 
quickly  secured  in  a vertical  position  j and  by 
passing  it  over  the  saws  to  the  end  of  the  fence 
the  tenon  is  made  at  one  operation,  the  shoulders 
being  cut  by  two  horizontal  saws.  This  machine 
has  its  framing  cast  in  one  piece.  We  may  add 
that  a series  of  these  machines,  together  with 
other  modern  specimens  of  woodworking  appli- 
ances may  be  seen  in  operation  at  Messrs. 
Hempsted  & Co.'s  London  offices  and  warehouse, 
No.  68,  Cow  Cross  - street,  near  Farringdon- 
street  Station. 

Messrs.  Treggon  & Co.  (Stand  D 133, 
P 145),  of  Jewin-street  and  Brewery-road,  ex- 
hibit some  excellent  specimens  of  coppersmiths’ 
and  zinc-workers’  handicraftsmanship.  First 
and  foremost  is  a large  copper  weather-vane, 
consisting  of  a ball  and  tbe  four  arms  of  the 
cardinal  points,  surmounted  by  a ram.  This 
excellent  piece  of  workmanship  has  been  made 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Snooke  & Stock, 
architects,  for  the  new  Ram  Brewery,  Wands- 
worth. Of  zinc-work,  there  are  shown  some 
good  dormers,  one  of  which  is  of  particularly 
good  design.  The  portion  of  a moulded  zinc 
apron-piece,  as  fixed  on  the  clock-tower  of  the 
St.  Pancras  Railway  Station,  and  made  by  the 
exhibitors  from  a design  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  is  very  well  worth  inspection  by  visitors; 
it  consists  of  a bold  and  very  effective  floral 
scroll,  the  work  having  been  beaten  into  shape 
by  the  hammer.  Messrs.  Treggon’s  zinc  weather- 
moulding,  for  French  and  other  casements,  is  a 
very  useful  production,  and  has,  we  are  informed, 
been  largely  used  in  the  schools  under  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Specimens  of  per- 
forated and  moulded  zinc  cornices  are  shown, 
together  with  patterns  and  models  of  moulded 
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zinc  aash-bars  for  skylights,  shop-fronts,  case- 
ments, quarry-lights,  aquaria,  &c.  Mouldings, 
leaves,  bosses,  galvanised  iron  wall-ties,  and 
galvanised  iron  chimney-flues  and  cowls  (in- 
cluding their  patent  “ Counterblast  ” cowl)  are 
also  shown  by  Messrs.  Treggon,  together  with 
wrought  moulded  gutters,  rain-water  pipes  and 
beads,  riveted  steel  baths,  anti-damp  course, 
felt,  builders’  buckets,  and  a variety  of  other 
miscellaneous  articles. 

Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.  {Bay 
58),  of  Ulverston  and  Westminster,  exhibit  a 
fnll-sized  model  of  a small  shop-front,  fitted 
with  their  corrugated  wood  revolving  shutter, 
worked  by  their  patent  balance-weight  motion. 
Behind,  or  at  the  back  of  this  (forming,  in  fact, 
a sort  of  blind  to  the  inside  of  the  shop  window), 
they  show,  for  convenience'  sake,  one  of  their 
curvilinear  iron  shutters,  with  spring  motion,  j 
These  shutters  and  the  means  adopted  for  ^ 
raising  and  lowering  them  have  now  stood  | 
the  test  of  several  years’  trial,  with  the  result ; 
that  the  more  they  are  known  the  more  highly  ■ 
are  they  appreciated.  They  require  no  machi- 
nery, being  so  evenly  balanced  in  whatever 
position  they  may  be  that  they  are  worked 
with  the  greatest  ease.  They  are  adapted  for  , 
windows  of  every  height,  and  for  widths  np  to 
21  ft.  6 in.  They  can  be  worked  with  balance- 
weights  at  one  or  both  ends,  as  circumstances 
may  require,  hut  weights  at  each  end  are 
recommended.  The  accompanying  engraving 
shows  a shop-front  fitted  with  noiseless  re- 
volving shutters  by  this  firm.  Their  spring  , 


action  of  the  small  lever  handle  and  cam.  It 
is  very  compact,  measuring  only  3i  in.  in  width 
by  9 in.  in  length  over  all,  and  its  weight  is 
only  2 lb. 

Messrs.  Messenger  & Co.  (Sfand  237,  S.-B. 
Corner),  of  Loughborough,  are  exhibitors  of 
horticulfcui-al  buildings  and  heating  apparatus, 
includiug  a span  conservatory  12  ft.  by  10  ft., 
constructed  on  their  patent  system,  the  upright 
mullions  or  muntins  being  of  cast-iron,  screwed 
to  a wood  sill,  and  having  ornamental  bracket 
heads,  to  which  are  screwed  the  rafters,  and 
which  carry  the  plate ; these  bracket-heads  have, 
in  wide  span  houses,  two  lugs,  one  of  which 
takes  the  wrought-iron  tension  rod,  the  other 
the  principal  j by  means  of  this  tension-rod  and 
props  a rafter  4 in.  or  5 in.  deep  can  be  made  as 
rigid  as  one  10  in.  or  11  in.  The  roof  is  glazed 
with  lead  bars  of  the  section  of  ordinary  window 
lead,  but  of  course  very  much  stouter.  This 
system  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Messenger 
& Co.  from  among  a large  number  of  systems  of 
glazing  without  putty,  as,  in  their  opinion,  it 
fulfils  the  double  demand  of  being  both  water- 
tight and  wind-tight,  and  prevents  loss  of  heat- 
ing power.  The  roof  consists  of  rafters  some 
4 ft.  or  5 ft.  apart,  which  support  purlins  about 
3 ft.  apart ; over  these  are  laid  the  lead  bars,  from 
pmlin  to  purlin,  and  the  glass  is  pressed  into  the 
recess  of  the  lead  bar,  which  is  first  filled  with 
putty,  and  another  lead  bar  pressed  to  the  glass 
to  carry  it  on  the  other  side ; the  rest  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  such  as  the  ridge,  end  rafters, 
&c.,  are  flashed  with  lead,  so  that  the  whole  of 


shutters  are  constructed  on  a new  and  improved 
principle,  obviating  certain  obiections  which 
have  been  urged  against  this  kind  of  shutter. 
The  patent  corrugated  wooden  shutters,  of 
which  the  exhibitors  are  the  exclusive  makers, 
have  been  largely  used  for  partitions  in  schools, 
chapels,  &c.,  and  another  situation  in  which 
they  have  been  used  is  in  lien  of  the  too-often 
clumsy  and  cumbrous  folding-doors  in  private 
houses.  They  have  also  been  employed  as 
book-case  fronts  for  shnt-up  bookcases.  Another 
very  useful  exhibit  at  this  stand  is  Messrs. 
Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.’s  patent  “Joiner’s  Bench- 
knife,”  shown  by  the  small  engraving.  It  con- 


sists, as  will  be  seen,  of  a small  bed-plate 
(having  two  pins  on  the  underside  to  drop  into 
holes  made  in  the  top  of  the  bench),  and  an 
ann  or  Iniife  for  holding  the  work  firmly 
between  itself  and  the  bench-hook;  this  arm 
or  knife  is  pushed  against  the  work  by  the 


■ the  roof  timbers  are  covered,  not  left  ex- 
I posed  as  in  some  systems  of  dry  glazing 
which  have  been  introduced.  The  front 
! and  roof  ventilators  open  hy  means  of 
lever  tackle,  one  set  oiDeiiing  the  entire  length 
of  the  honse.  Stages  arc  shown,  on  one  aide  of 
wood,  on  the  other  of  cast-iron  fronts  and 
bearers,  which  carry  strong  slates.  The  heating 
arrangements  consist  of  a No.  2 Patent  Lough- 
' borough”  boiler  and  2 to  3 in.  pipes  along  the 
I two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  house.  These 
' boilers  arc  now  largely  used  for  small  houses  of 
every  description.  The  boiler  is  let  into  the 
front  or  side  of  the  greenhouse,  and  the  pipes 
are  attached  directly  to  it  without  the  inter- 
vention of  mains.  A great  saving  iu  first  cost 
is  thus  secured,  as  no  sunk  stoke-hole  is  neces- 
sary, nor  any  brick-setting.  They  also  show 
their  Xos.  I and  3 “ Loughborough  ” boilers. 
There  are  other  sizes  of  these  well-known 
boilers.  Xo.  1 size  will  heat  50  ft.  of  4-in. 
pipe,  and  No.  3,  200  ft.  The  smoke-flue  can 
be  either  in  front  or  on  the  top,  as  may  be 
preferred.  When  on  the  top  the  house  receives 
, the  heat  from  the  flue-pipe,  which  is  sometimes 
1 an  advantage.  The  boilers  are  made  with  either 
4-in.,  3-in.,  or  2-in.  sockets,  or  are  drilled  for 
wrought  pipe.  These  boilers  were  awarded  a 
silver  medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  summer.  Messenger  & Co.’s  harness-room 
boiler  is  an  adaptation  of  their  well-known  patent 
j Loughborough  boiler,  and  is  designed  to  supply 
a want  for  a boiler  which  can  be  placed  in  the 
I harness-room,  and  at  the  same  time  heat  a row 
j of  pipe  in  the  coach-house,  or  elsewhere,  and 
I can  also  afford  a supply  of  hot  water.  The 
j boiler  can  be  set  either  in  a fire-place  or  stand 
j out  in  the  open.  The  sockets  are  placed  either 
, at  the  side  or  at  hack,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
I for  connecting  the  pipes.  Their  hall  boiler  is  an 
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ornamental  variety  of  the  above,  and  is  suitable 
for  placing  in  a hall  or  ante-room,  and  can  have 
either  a coil  or  a row  of  pipes  attached  to  it. 
The  boiler  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  iron 
panels.  The  top  is  covered  by  a marble  slab,  or 
may  be  formed  by  a perforated  iron  panel.  A 
hot- water  coil  and  coil-case,  for  warming  build- 
ings, &c.,  and  Messenger  & Co.’s  full-way  valves, 
are  among  the  other  exhibits  at  this  stand.  A 
word  may  be  said  for  the  “Loughborough” 
cinder-sifters,  which  are  exhibited  in  four 
different  sizes  and  makes. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens  {Bay 
5),  of  Queen’s-road,  Battersea,  and  Leicester- 
square,  exhibit  a working  model  of  their 
hydraulic-balance  passenger  lift  (Stevens  & 
Major's  patent),  the  merits  claimed  for  which 
are  safety,  rapidity,  ease  of  control,  simplicity, 
accessibility,  and  gradual  stoppage.  When  this 
lift  is  worked  directly  off  the  water-main,  or 
from  a tank  in  an  elevated  position,  either  of 
which  sources  would  give  a comparatively  low 
pressure,  the  balance-cylinders  are  so  contrived 
as  to  increase  the  pressure  of  water  used  beneath 
the  lift-ram,  so  avoiding  the  use  of  bulky  and 
heavy  rams,  which  require  large  and  expensive 
borings.  In  some  towns  the  water  in  the  mains 
is  under  a pressure  which  would  carry  it  twice 
or  thrice  the  height  of  the  buildings.  In  such 
cases,  by  returning  the  water  from  the  lift  to  a 
tank  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the 
water  may  be  returned  and  utilised  for  domestic 
purposes,  for,  according  to  the  exhibitors,  water 
is  not  contaminated  by  passing  through  these 
lifts.  Messrs.  Smith  & Stevens  also  exhibit  one 
of  their  self  - sustaining  double  dinner  • lifts, 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration.  These 


lifts,  as  we  have  before  bad  occasion  to  remark, 
have  many  points  to  recommend  them.  The 
wheel  for  tho  liftiug-rope  is  turned  inside  the 
V'groovc  to  prevent  the  rope  wearing.  Among 
the  advantages  of  these  lifts  are  the  follow- 
ing : — If  the  hand-rope  be  released  the  load 
is  automatically  stopped  and  held  at  the 
point  it  has  reached ; neither  cage  can 
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move  up  or  down  unless  the  hand  • ropo  be 
pulled  ; the  brake  • power  increases  with 
the  load  ; overloading  cannot  start  the  lift ; no 
break -rope  is  required,  and  there  are  no  springs, 
ratchets,  catches,  or  cog-wheels,  and  the  gear- 
ing is  silent  in  action.  Although  they  are  called 
“dinner-lifts,”  they  are  obviously  also  suited 
for  the  conveyance  of  light  goods  and  parcels 
from  door  to  floor  of  a building. 

Messrs.  W.  2Sneas  Smith  & Co.  (Stand 
208),  of  Ashburnham-road  and  Lot’s -road, 
Chelsea,  are  exhibitors  of  a large  variety  of 
wood-working  machinery,  driven  by  a 12-h.p. 


forming  a multiplicity  of  operations  in  a very 
short  space  of  time.  We  give  views  of  this 
machine,  firstly  as  arranged  for  sawing,  and 
secondly  as  arranged  for  moulding.  The  cutter 
spindle  and  saw  spindle  are  firmly  seated 
in  the  main  framing  of  the  machine,  and 
the  table  is  made  to  rise  and  fall.  The  base 
of  the  machine,  as  will  be  seen,  is  extended, 
and  made  to  receive  its  own  countershaft,  thus 
causing  the  whole  machine  to  be  self-contained, 
not  only  effecting  considerable  economy  in 
coat  of  fixing,  but  maintaining  truth  of  level  and 
line  of  each  part  in  relation  to  the  others,  thus 


Otto  gas  engine,  made  by  Mes ^ ._j  expenditure  of  jrawer  to  a mini- 

Bros.,  of  ilauchoster.  Tliis  stand  is  likely  to  j mum.  As  may  be  inferred,  the  machine  may 
be  a centre  of  attraction  fur  visitors  during  the  i be  very  quickly  fixed.  It  will  rip,  tenon,  mitre, 
exhibition,  for  the  machines  will  be  shown  at  [chamfer,  groove,  tongue,  cross-cut,  bevel-cu*^, 
work  not  merely  experimentally,  but  as  they  j stick  beads  and  mouldings  at  the  saw  spindle, 
would  be  used  io  tlie  joiners’  shop,  for  the  and  will,  on  tho  removal  of  part  of  the  fence, 
exhibitors  have  entered  into  a contract  to  make  i cut  mouldings,  either  straight  or  curved,  and  of 


at  the  exhibition  the  doors  and  other  joinery  great  variety,  by  tho  use  of  the  vertical  spindle, 
work  required  in  the  erection  of  a number  of  The  fence,  which  is  capable  of  rapid  adjustment 
now  houses  on  the  Cremorne  estate  at  Chelsea.  ' by  quick-pitch  screws  and  mitre  wheels,  is 
Prominent  amongst  the  machines  shown  by  this  i common  to  both  saw  and  moulding  cutter,  but 
firm  is  a new  combined  ‘‘Joiner’s  Saw-bench  I if  desired  may  easily  be  entirely  removed  to 
and  Vertical  Spindle  Moulding  and  Planing  ; enable  long  material  to  be  cross-cut,  or  sweeps 
I Machine,”  which  has  many  good  points.  While  j or  curv'es  to  be  struck  with  the  curvilinear 
only  occupying  tho  space  of  one  it  is  virtually  j cutter-spindles.  The  machine  has  phosphor 
two  distinct  machines,  and  is  capable  of  por-  [ bronze  bearings,  thus  enabling  a speed  of  4,000  j 


revolutions  to  be  maintained.  The  same  firm 
are  exhibitors  of  a vertical-spindle  moulding  and 
shaping  machine,  with  countershaft  combined; 
it  will  work  straight  and  curved  mouldings,  and 
with  regard  to  the  vertical  spindle,  is  similar  to 
the  foregoing  machine.  They  also  show  a four- 
cutter  moulding  and  planing  machine,  in  which, 
among  other  improvements,  is  an  arrangement 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  thickness  of 
the  bottom  cut  without  arresting  the  feed ; or, 
if  desired,  the  top  and  side  cutters  can  bo  used 
alone,  and  the  table  made  level  throughout.  By 
including  the  countershaft  in  the  framing  of 
the  machine  a larger  base  is  obtained,  enabling 
the  machine  to  be  readily  fixed,  as,  for  instance, 
on  two  deals  laid  longitudinally  on  the  ground. 
Another  machine  worth  attention  by  visitors 
is  a fast-cutting  single  deal  - frame,  made 
to  new  patterns.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
machine  by  its  makers  that  not  only  will  its 
special  construction  enable  it  to  be  run  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed,  consequently  cutting 
the  timber  faster  and  cleaner,  but  that,  by 
arrangements  for  diminishing  tlio  friction,  less 
power  is  required  for  tho  feed.  Other  machines 
shown  at  this  stand  include  a massive  and  well- 
finished  30-in.  band-saw  machine ; a hand-feed 
surfacing  and  jointing  machine,  with  adjust- 
able table,  triangular  cutter-block,  and  counter- 
shaft complete ; a saw-sharpening  machine  for 
straight  and  circular  saws ; and  a pendulum 
cross-cut  saw,  in  which  an  improvement  has 
been  introduced  by  causing  the  countershaft  to 
be  relieved  of  the  weight  of  tho  pendulum, 
consequently  saving  power  and  reducing  wear. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.  (Siand  B 
02,  C 85),  of  Upper  Whitecross-street,  show 
their  ‘‘Full-flush  Valveless  Closets.”  This 
closet  was  noticed  by  us  when  first  introduced 
at  the  International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington  in  1881,  where  it 
was  awarded  the  first-class  prize  medal,  in 
addition  to  other  awards  to  the  firm.  At  the 
Brighton  Health  Congress  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  it  received  the  silver  medal.  These 
closets  have  been  adopted,  we  understand,  for 
the  University  College,  Liverpool,  the  Univer- 
sity College,  Leeds,  and  other  buildings,  &c. 
It  is  now  exhibited  in  several  forms  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  various  localities.  First  comes 
tho  arrangement  of  closet  with  Chandler’s 
patent  flushing  cistern  overhead,  and  water- 
locking arrangement  placed  under  the  scat 
with  brass  dish  and  pull.  Then  for  situations 
where  an  overhead  cistern  cannot  be  used  there 
is  the  ” Full-flush  ” closet  with  Howard’s  patent 
regulator,  tho  apparatus  boiiitr  all  below  the 
seat.  To  suit  the  needs  of  places  where  an 
overhead  cistern  and  pull  are  required  there  is 
the  full -flush  closet  with  Hayward  Tyler  & 
Co.’s  improved  syphon  cistern  and  ” bell-pull.” 
Another  item  shown  here  is  Messrs.  Hayward 
Tyler  & Co.'s  ‘‘  Elastic  Valve  Closet.”  The 
first  quality  closets  of  this  class  aro  of  high 
finish.  Tho  “Special”  or  “ Sanitary  Reform” 
valve  closet  is  worthy  of  attention,  ns  being 
produced  at  a price  which  enables  it  to  be  freely 
used  in  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  pan 
closet.  A good  form  of  side-outlet  closet  is 
also  shown,  suited  for  use,  with  tho  exhibitors’ 

“ Improved  Syphon  Cistern.”  Their  “ Bramah” 
high-pressure  screw-down  valve  is  suited  for 
hot  or  cold  water,  and  is  made  either  with  fan 
key,  or  with  capstan-head  marked  “ Hot”  and 
“Cold.”  It  is  also  shown  with  ebony  milled 
head.  Fii-o  hydrants  and  fittings,  bath  fittings, 
Ac.,  and  pumps,  all  of  good  quality  and  finish, 
go  to  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  things 
shown  at  this  stand. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein  (Stand 
C 96,  D 123),  of  Union-street,  Borough,  are 
exhibitors  of  their  patent  semi-prism  reflecting 
lens  pavement  lights,  a section  of  one  of  which, 
Ko.  2 B pattern,  is  shown  herewith.  The  merits 


of  these  pavement  lights  are  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  ail  who  have  used  them.  ^ By 
their  use  dark  basements  may  be  made  light 
and  serviceable  for  many  purposes,  and  there- 
fore wo  are  net  sui'prisod  to  boar  that  these 
lights  are  in  increasing  demand.  Ventilating 
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appliances  in  the  form  of  Hayward’s  Shering* 
ham  Ventilator  (inlet)  for  the  introduction  of 
fresh  air,  and  of  Boyle’s  mica  flap  ventilators 
(outlet)  are  shown  at  the  stand.  They  are  very 
useful,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  trial  for  years. 
The  mode  in  which  these  ventilators  act  is  shown 
in  operation.  Hayward’s  improved  circular  and 
straight  ornamental  iron  staircase,  with  tread, 
riser,  and  spandrel  in  one,  is  also  exhibited  in 


two  diameters.  These  staircases  ai-e  very  light, 
though  strong  and  serviceable,  and  in  many 
situations  where  space  is  limited,  their  employ- 
ment is  indispensable.  Coal  plate.i  and  chequered 
plate  flaps  are  amongst  the  other  exhibits  at 
this  stand. 

Ittessrs,  John  Bolding  & Sons  (SVajid 
C 95,  D 124),  of  South  Molton-street,  have  a 
very  good  disi)layof  sanitary  fittings,  inchiding 
their  “Argosy”  valve-closet,  specially  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  positions  where  it  is 
not  possible  to  carry  the  trap  below  tho  floor- 
level.  The  valve-opening  is  on  the  side  to  the 
outgo,  thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of  fmcal 
matter.  This  closet  is  made  with  either  -g  or 
W trap,  with  cleansing-cover.  Their  “ Groa- 
venor”  valve-closet,  without  overflow,  should 


of  a separate  chamber  outside  the  basin,  the 
water  flowing  into  which  is  conducted  away  to 
a warning  pipe,  which  only  comes  into  action 
should  the  supply-valve  not  shut  oS  the  water. 
Another  very  good  closet  made  and  exhibited 
by  this  firm  is  the  “ Simple.x,”  or  self-trapping 
overflow  valve-closet.  Another  noteworthy 
closet  shown  here  is  Banner’s  pate7it  closet, 
which  is  really  a modification  of  the  pan-closet, 


thing  is  M'Gill’s  patent  urinal,  shown  by  the 
accompanying  engraving.  It  is  the  invention 
of  tho  clerk  of  works  at  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
new  buildings  known  as  New  Court,  Carey- 
street,  in  which  wo  understand  that  it  has  been 
used.  The  semicircular  or  lower  portion  of  each 
compai'tment  is  made  in  one  piece  of  white 
glazed  earthenware,  some  2 in.  thick  throughout* 
and  2 ft.  G in.  across.  The  bottom  piece  or  half 


much  improved,  and  constructed  wholly  of 
white  earthenware,  the  basin  aod  being  at 
once  removable  so  as  to  allow  of  the  cleaning  of 
the  earthenware  container.  We  have  no  space 
to  describe  this  closet  in  detail,  but  merely  add 
that  it  is  worthy  of  examination  by  visitors  who 


disc  is  also  in  one  piece,  channelled  in  the  centre, 
and  made  to  slope  slightly  downwards  towards 
the  back.  In  front  of  the  tile  slip  or  other 
edging  is  a copper  tube,  with  pinholes  for 
flushing  tho  bottom  plate,  and  a copper  tube 
for  tlic  same  purpose  runs  round  the  top  edge 


thing  in  this  line,  and,  as  will  be  nartiallv  Tppn  closets  in  vaiiety  of  the  semicircular  slab.-  The  flushing  CE 

by  the  accompanying  enn'ravins  it  c-ets  ovpp  fiff  firm,  as  well  as  baths,  bath-  either  be  continuous,  or  at  certain  interval 

the  difficulty  of  the  overflow  by  the  formaHen  ^^asswork generally,  lava-  which  may  be  regulated  by  the  use  of  £ 

j lormation  tones,  slop-sinks,  and  urinals.  Quite  a new  automatic  flushing  - cistern ; or  the  flushir 
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apparatus  may  be  put  in  motion  by  a 
I treadle.  The  engraTing  also  shows  a double- 

■ action  syphon  water-waste  preventer  cistern, 
fitted  with  two  valves,  so  as  to  ensure  an  after- 
flush.  Among  other  things  in  the  way  of  traps 

I shown  at  this  stand  is  Boldiug’s  new  patent 
j “ bottle-trap,”  shown  by  the  smaller  wood- 
I cut.  It  appears  to  be  specially  suited  for 
1 kitchen  and  butlers’  pantry  sinks.  The  dip  is 
j made  to  remove  at  will,  and  a cup  is  supplied  to 
I catch  and  prevent  any  foreign  matter  passing 
I into  the  pipes. 

I Messrs.  Pilkington  & Co.  (Stand  F 196, 

■ G 230),  Pish-streot-hill,  E.C.,  exhibit  their  well- 
ikuown  Polonceaii  asphalte  for  basement  and 
I other  floors,  roadways,  stabling,  and  some  novel 
i designs  for  ornamental  garden-walks,  &c.  Their 
j Seyssel-Perrotte  asphalte  for  floors,  corridors, 
i tennis-courts,  &c. ; their  pateut  asphalte  roofing  j 
.and  an  entirely  new  production  which,  we  are 
[ told,  has  been  proved  to  resist  all  acids,  and 

which  is,  therefore,  applicable  for  flooring 
laboratories,  chemical  works,  &c.  Another 
material  shown  is  white  silica  for  corridors, 
terraces,  ba.sins  of  fountains,  and  all  ornameutai 
work. 

Mr.  C.  Causley  (Buy  4),  of  Shacklewell, 
exhibits  a portable  Ican-to  conservatroy  cou- 
atmetod  on  his  system  of  glazing  without  putty ; 
this  conservatory  has  iron  standards  and  con- 
crete panels  below  the  sill.  He  also  exhibits  a 
section  of  a circular  roof,  glazed  on  the  same 
principle.  The  accompanying  section  shows  the 


E 


construction.  A is  the  sash-bar ; B B are  the 
gutters,  made  of  metal,  to  carry  off  water  of 
condensation  from  the  interior  of  the  glass  C ; and 
;D  is  a metal  cap  which,  when  fastened  down  by 
the  screw  E,  securely  holds  the  glass  in  place 
and  keeps  out  the  weather.  The  metal  gutters, 
as  will  be  seen  by  tracing  the  black  line,  are 
formed  of  one  piece  of  metal,  of  which  the  cap 
is  entirely  independent.  Messrs.  S.  A C.  Causley, 
of  Kingsland-road,  exhibit  at  the  same  stand 
specimens  of  their  patent  extending  trellis,  a 
very  convenient  production. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  {Bays 
i2  and  3),  of  Upper  Ground-sti’eet,  Blackfriars, 
'.have  a large  display  of  builders’  and  general 
icastings,  including  rain-water  pijies  and  heads 
|and  connexions  for  tho  same ; rain-water  gutters 
of  various  designs  and  sections ; pumps  for 
[water  and  sewage;  lire  hydrants,  branch-pipes, 
i&c. ; soil  and  other  pipes;  supply  cisterns  in 
Iwrought  and  cast  iron ; smoke  pipes  and  flues 
tfor  ventilation  ; draining  and  road-making 

I appliances  ; hot-air  stoves,  hot- water  and  steam 
appliances,  horticultural  boilers,  coils  and  coil- 
cases,  lamps  and  columns  for  street  gas-lighting, 
land  many  other  things  of  the  kind.  The 
castings  are  all  very  clean  and  good  ; very 
many  of  them  are  of  satisfactory  design.  Their 
great  variety  is  only  to  be  gathered  by  looking 
through  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the  illustrated 
itrado  price-list  of  this  firm,  bub  builders,  as 
(well  as  others,  may  profitably  linger  for  a few 
[moments  at  the  stand. 

I Messrs.  Chambers,  Monnery,  & Co.  (Bay 
,55,  in  Arcade) , of  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
have  a very  good  assortment  of  builders’  iron- 
Imongery,  such  as  wrought  and  cast  iron  wall- 
ities  (plain  and  galvanised)  for  hollow  walls. 
I They  also  have  on  exhibition  a selection  of  tile 
• and  other  stoves,  also  open  and  close  kitcheners 
of  new  and  improved  make.  Their  “ Improved 
I Cottage  Range  or  Kitchener”  is  worthy  of  the 
;attention  of  visitors.  It  is  self-setting,  that  is, 
lit  requires  no  brickwork  or  labour  in  fixing.  It 
iis  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  double  the  weight  of 
an  ordinary  London  cottage  - range.  It  has 
'■wrought  bars,  a brick  back,  and  a damper 


which,  when  open,  allows  the  smoke  and  flame 
to  go  all  round  the  oven  before  escaping  up  the 
flue.  The  deep  mouldings  round  the  edges  of 
the  top-plate  and  ash-pan  are  bright,  giving  the 
range  a good  appearance.  Altogether  it  appears 
to  be  a very  suitable  range  for  use  in  the  better 
class  of  artisans’  dwellings  or  cottage  property. 
These  exhibitors  have  a large  show-case  contain- 
ing a varied  assortment  of  cabinet-makers’  and 
builders’  brasswork,  together  with  door  furni- 
ture, &c.  Bonwick’s  patent  safety  locking 
sash  - fastener,  shown  by  these  exhibitors, 
appears  to  bo  a very  good  thing  of  its  kind. 
It  has  no  spring,  and  is  locked  by  one  motion. 
Other  items,  too  numerous  to  mention,  a:-e 
included  in  the  exhibits  of  this  old-established 
; finn. 

Messrs.  William  Walker  & Sou  (Bay  GU 
in  the  Arcade),  of  King’s  Lynn,  exhibit  as  their 
spccialitytheir.newPatent  Primings,  as  a ground 
or  base  for  oil  paints  and  varnish,  which  are 
claimed  to  be  70  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
ordinary  oil  and  leads  priming,  or  the  usual 
first  coat  of  varnish.  Walker’s  Silicated 
Priming  is  specially  prepared  for  use  as  a first 
coat  on  stone,  cement,  or  plaster,  with  the  view 
of  hardening  and  rendering  it  more  durable. 
It  is  also  damp-resisting,  and  therefore  ser- 
viceable for  painting  houses  outside.  The  ex- 
hibitors say  that  these  primings  completely 
satisfy  the  pores  of  wood  or  other  substances  ' 
on  which  they  are  used,  and  consequently  the 
oil  is  not  absorbed  or  drawn  out  of  the  paint, 
and  therefore  the  paint  lasts  much  longer  and 
withstands  tho  action  of  the  weather  much 
better  than  when  used  on  ordinary  priming. 

The  Albissima  Paint  Company  (Stand  E 
163,  F 183),  of  Lime-street,  are  exhibiting  their 
well-known  products,  which  are  non-poisonous, 
and  are  claimed  to  he  unchangeable  in  colour. 
Many  objections  having  been  raised  by  the 
trade  against  the  Albissima  as  not  being 
sufficiently  fine  to  be  used  for  the  best  decora- 
tive purposes,  the  exhibitors  have  had  their 
stand  painted  with  Albissima  in  various  tints, 
proving  tho  extreme  fineness  of  their  material. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  adaptability  of  the 
material  for  making  the  finest  tints  possible  is 
conclusively  shown.  The  Company  also  exhibit 
their  ready-mixed  paints  and  varnishes. 

Messrs.  W.  & S.  Beards  (iSfand  236,  East 
Side),  of  Harlow,  Essex,  exhibit  a conservatory 
glazed  with  their  patent  “ Victoria”  dry  glazing. 
The  section  of  the  bar  and  capping  shown  by 
the  first  of  the  two  illustrations  needs  no  further 


description  than  is  afforded  by  the  second  illus- 
tration, which  shows  the  capping  removed  from 
the  bar. 

Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey  (Stand  F 201,  G 
225),  of  Wigmore-street,  have  broixght  together 
a very  good  representative  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  theii*  admirable  scagliola  marble,  for 
the  production  of  which  this  firm  enjoys  so 
hi"h  a reputation.  The  specimens  include  two 
verde-antique  columns,  with  composite  capitals; 
two  Sienna  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  ; 
a specimen  of  one  of  the  Paonozetta  columns 
executed  by  the  firm  for  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London-wall ; portions  of  dados  made  for  the 
Carlton  Club,  Hastings  Town-hall,  and  other 
important  buildings;  and  specimens  of  the 
balustrading  being  executed  by  them  at  tho 
Pandora  Theatre,  Leicester-square.  They  also 
show  the  method  of  fixing  scagliola  round  an 


iron  core  or  column  without  exposing  the  joint. 
Belonging  to  a totally  different  department  of 
work  is  ‘‘Bellman’s  Patent  Gully,”  exhibited 
at  the  same  stand,  and  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  is  made  in  stoneware,  measures  16  in. 


by  8iin.  by  7 in.  deep,  aud  is  capable  of  receiving 
and  disconnecting  one  rain-water  pipe  aud  three 
waste-pipes.  The  tj  or  (/)  trap  used  in  con- 
nexion -with  it  is  attached  to  the  pipe  leading 
downward  from  the  bottom  of  the  gully.  As 
will  he  seen,  tho  gully  ventilates  pipes  and 
trap,  and  is  easy  of  access  for  cleaning.  It  is 
an  admirable  appliance,  and  should  be  more 
widely  known. 

Ml*.  D.  T.  Bostel  (Buy  11).  of  Brighton, 
shows  his  pateut  “ Brighton  Excelsior  ” closets 
in  action,  including  a new  form,  the  ‘‘  No.  3,” 
with  front  outlet.  The  closets,  which  have  met 
with  much  approval,  are  shown  in  conjunction 
with  Bostel's  syphon  waste-preventing  cistern. 
Dr.  Hall’s  patent  ventilator  is  also  sho'wn  at 
this  stand. 

Messrs.  W.  & R.  Leggott  (Stand  A 8, 
B 44),  of  Charles-street,  Bradford,  Yorks,  are 
exhibitors  of  their  patent  adjustment  for  opening 
and  closing  fan-lights,  skylights,  ventilators,  Ac. 


It  is  made  in  various  forms,  tho  one  we  illus- 
trate being  named  the  ‘‘  Simplex.”  It  is  easily 
worked,  and  the  fan-light  remains  locked  at  any 
angle.  We  add  a wood-cut  showing  the  manner 


of  its  application  to  a fan-light  opening  out- 
wardly. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Walton  & Co..  Limited 

(Stand  B 64,  C 84),  of  Berners-street,  have  a 
very  good  display  of  their  deservedly-popular 
material  known  as  ” Lincruata-Walton,”  which 
(as  wo  remarked  the  other  day  in  noticing  the 
same  firm’s  exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace)  is  of 
great  value  and  importance  as  a sanitary  as  well 
as  a decorative  covering  for  walls,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  non-absorbent  to  a high  degree,  and  wash- 
able without  injury.  The  exhibits  at  Islington 
include  borders  of  varied  and  good  design,  to 
suit  work  in  all  styles.  Dados,  panels,  friezes, 
and  wall  and  coiling  coverings  are  shown  in 
great  variety  of  design,  some  richly  and  taste- 
fully decorated  in  various  colours,  and  others 
■with  the  stamped  ornamentation  in  relief  on  the 
body-colours  in  which  the  material  is  made. 
Lincrusta- Walton  would  seem  to  have  an  assiired 
future  in  the  many  applications  to  which  it  can 
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be  put,  apart  from  its  use  as  a material  for  wall 
and  ceiling  decoration, — as,  for  instance,  in  its 
employment  for  picture  frames  and  for  adver- 
tisement tablets.  Tablets  of  tbis  kind  may  be 
made  to  have  a very  pleasing  appearance,  as  is 
evidenced  by  those  which  Messrs.  Frederick 
Walton  & Co.  have  made  for  the  forthcoming 
Fumitare  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Capper,  Son,  & Co.  (Stand  A 22, 
B 31),  of  Fenchurch-street,  exhibit  Pearson’s 
“Twin  Basin”  water-closets,  fitted  with  Brian 
Jones’s  patent  joint  for  connecting  the  closet 
with  the  soil-pipe.  This  closet  is  made  in  one 
piece  of  white  earthenware,  and  is  worked 
without  cranks  ; it  has  been  largely  used  since 
its  introduction  a few  years  ago,  and  its  prac- 
tical efficiency  tested  by  use  in  hospitals,  work- 
houses,  mansions,  and  schools.  One  of  the 
latest  buildings  of  the  last-named  description 
in  which  it  has  been  introduced  is  the  new  City 
of  London  School,  as  we  mentioned  in  our 
description  of  the  building  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  ceremony,  a few  months  ago.  " Form 
C ” is  the  one  most  generally  used,  but  we 
give  a section  of  “Form  B,”  as  designed 
for  replacing  old  closets  on  soil-pipes  which  are 


basins  and  urinals,  Banner’s  patent  ventilating- 
cowls,  and  Bower’s  patent  sewer-gas  trap,  are 
among  the  other  exhibits  at  Messrs.  Capper’s 
stand. 

Messrs.  Ashton  & Green,  liimited  (Stand 
D 125,  E 152),  of  Bup"-street,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
occupy  their  old  position  in  the  hall,  and  make, 
as  usual,  a large  and  varied  display.  They 
show  a number  of  very  good  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  the  principal  one  being  in  Carrara 
statuary  marble,  with  sculptured  caryatides  at 
the  sides.  Other  costly  mantel-pieces,  in  foreign 
marbles, — black,  Sana  Calla,  Italian  Griotte, 
Spanish  Brocatella,  and  Carrara  statuary 
carved  and  inlaid  with  Sienna,  are  shown,  in 
conjunction  with  brass  and  other  fenders  and 
fireirons,  and  tiled  hearths.  Slow  combustion 
and  register  grates,  with  ciled  and  electro- 
bronzed  panels,  are  shown  in  good  variety. 
Some  serviceable  enamelled  slate  chimney- 
pieces  are  shown ; and  a cast-iron  mantel 
register,  of  good  design,  with  blue  and  white 
tiles  in  pilasters  and  frieze,  is  likely  to 
command  favour.  At  this  stand  there  is 
to  be  seen  an  excellent  assortment  of  open- 
and-close-fire  kitcheners,  including  one  of 


brought  up  to  the  centre  of  the  closet-space.  A 
is  the  seat,  B the  floor,  C the  main  basin,  1)  side 
basin,  E connexion  with  soil-pipe,  P the  fan,  G 
self-closing  ball-valve,  II  copper  ball,  I a solid 
plunger,  L the  division  between  the  basins,  M 
the  aperture  connecting  the  basins,  0 discharge 
of  overflow  into  main  outlet,  and  S the  service- 
pipe.  The  outlet  from  this  closet  being  imme- 
diately underneath  the  centre  of  main  basin, 
the  necessity  for  altering  the  existing  soil-pipe 
in  buildings  where  this  closet  replaces  others  is 
obviated.  These  closets  are  made  either  with 
a syphon  overflow  (formed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  earthenware  side  of  the  basin  itself) 
discharging  into  the  main  outlet  under- 
neath the  plunger,  or  with  an  outlet  at 
the  side  of  the  basin,  with  brass  union 
attached,  through  which  (should  an  over- 
flow occur)  the  surplus  water,  by  means  of  an 
overflow-pipe,  is  carried  off.  Smith’s  patent 
folding  lavatories,  of  one  of  which  we  give  a 
view,  are  exhibited  at  this  stand.  They  are 


very  handy  and  compact,  and  form,  when  folded 
up  and  out  of  use,  a by  no  means  bad-loobine 
piece  of  furniture.  For  small  rooms  and  offices 
as  weU  as  for  use  in  yachts,  railway-carriages! 
Ac.,  they  are  very  well  adapted.  Lavatory 


new  pattern,  with  tiled  covings  and  outer 
^ moulding,  and  nickel-plated  fittings.  The 
I special  feature  of  this  range  is  that  it  has,  in 
' addition  to  two  ordinary  ovens,  a gas  closet  for 
' baking,  also  a ga.s  hot-plate  and  grill,  which  can 
bo  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  range,  or  sepai-ately.  This  range  is  suitable 
for  a club-house,  hotel,  or  other  large  establish- 
ment. Also  worthy  of  notice  are  Messi-s. 
Ashton  & Green’s  improved  “ Villa  ” kitchener, 
and  their  “Favourite”  and  “Speciality”, 
ranges,  now  made  from  new  and  improved 
patterns.  In  another  Hue  they  show  their 
“Permanent  Green ” roofing-slates,  as  used  by 
I them  at  the  new  Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  Other 
varieties  of  slates  shown  here  include  Whit- 
land  Abbey  green,  Westmorland  green,  Bangor 
and^  Portmadoc.  Models  of  slate  tanks  are  also 
I exhibited.  Same  patent  interlocking  roofing- 
tiles,  some  blue  Staffordshire  goods,  some  very 
good  blue  bricks  from  Pluckley,  Kent,  and  some 
white  facing  and  moulding  bricks,  together  with 
fire-clay  bricks,  Broseley  and  Staffordshire  tiles 
and  quarries,  go  to  complete  a very  large  show 
of  goods. 

Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Sons  (Stand  131  E), 
of  the  London  Potteries,  Lambeth,  have,  as 
usual,  a very  good  display  of  architectural 
terra-cotta  work  and  sanitary  stoneware.  To 
deal  with  the  latter  first,  wo  notice  three  very 
good  traps,  which  we  have  described  on  former 
occasions  ; as,  however,  their  great  merits  can- 
not_  be  too  widely  known  in  these  days,  when 
sanitation  is  beginning  to  absorb  something 
like  a fair  amount  of  public  attention,  we  here 


publish  sections  of  them.  The  first  one  we 
give  18  Stiff 's  registered  “ Intercepter”  sewer- 
air  trap,  which  is  intended  to  be  fixed  at  any 
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convenient  and  easily-accessible  point  between 
the  house  and  the  street  sewer.  Stoneware  ven- 
tilating-pipes  from  B and  D should  be  carried 
just  above  the  ground-level.  The  sewer-air,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  intercepted  by  the  two  water- 
seals  F and  G,  with  intermediate  ventila- 
lation.  The  chamber  A,  into  which  there 
is  a good  fall  from  the  house-drain,  is 
thus  effectually  guarded  against  the  admis- 
sion of  sewer  - gas  into  it.  Weaver’s  ven- 
tilating sewer-air  trap  is  very  simple  and 
effective  ; the  section  here  given  of  it  is  almost 
self-explanatory.  A is  the  outlet  to  the  sewer, 


B the  inlet  from  the  house,  C a fresh-air  inlet, 
D the  dip  of  the  trap  (3^  in.),  and  E a junction 
for  connecting  a special  upright  pipe  for  ven- 
tilating the  sewer.  It  can  be  fixed  at  any  depth 
to  suit  the  drain,  the  air-inlet  C being  carried 
up  by,  means  of  stoneware  pipes,  to  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  area  or  yard,  where  the  grid 
may  be  placed  to  carry  off  surface-water.  The 
new  registered  “ Weatherly  Disconnector 
Waste-water  Trap,”  here  represented  in  sec- 
tion, is  designed  for  disconnecting  the  waste- 


ti’ap  may  be  placed  in  any  convenient  situation 
outside  the  house,  and  the  waste-pipe  should 
be  conducted  into  the  inlet-pipe  at  A.  The 
exit-pipe  D must  bo  connected  with  the  house- 
drain.  AB  represents  a tapering  siphon-ahapefl 
inlet-pipe  of  such  a configuration  as  to  form  a 
deep-water  seal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
a free  exit  at  B into  the  upper  well-ventilated  • 
part  of  the  trap,  immediately  under  the  iron 
grating  E E.  The  increased  capacity  and  the 
domed  shape  of  the  pipe  at  B are  such  as  to 
pi'event  the  waste  water  being  forced  throiipj 
the  grating,  even  when  the  pressure  is  greatest 
The  aperture  B is  made  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  hand,  thus  facilitating  the  removal 
of  obstructions,  if  such  should  occur,  and  in- 
stead of  emptying  its  contents  upon  the  lower 
pipe  C D,  the  aperture  is  turned  round  (in  a 
manner  not  shown  by  the  section)  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  waste  water  into  the  centre  of  the 
trap.  The  exit-pipe  C D,  which  dips  3 in. 
below  the  water-level  F,  forms  a second  water- 
seal.  Any  greasy  matter  finding  its  way  into 
the  trap  will  naturally  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  at  F,  so  that  the  exit-pipe  entrance 
C is  not  liable  to  become  clogged  by  it.  This 
trap,  therefore,  not  only  breaks  the  connexion 
between  the  waste-water  pipes  and  the  drain, ' 
but  serves  as  a grease-trap,  the  grease  collect- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  F being 
readily  cleared  by  the  removal  of  the  iron 
grating  E E.  Reverting  to  the  terra-cotta 
exhibits,  a conspicuous  item  is  a figure,  6 ft. 
high,  of  an  indigo-planter,  intended  for  a public 
building  in  one  of  our  dependencies.  The 
entire  figure,  plinth  and  all,  is  in  one  piece. 
It  has  been  modelled,  we  understand,  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Woodington,  jun.,  and  the  firing  and 
colour  (a  good  buff)  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  specimens 
of  sculptural  and  architectural  terra-cotta 
which  we  had  time  to  examine  at  this  stand. 
A small  bas-relief  panel  of  the  same  material, 
representing  the  “Angel  of  Instruction,”  hold- 
ing an  open  book,  on  which  are  inscriljed  the 
words  “ Learn  to  do  well,”  is  designed  for  . 
introduction  into  a niche  or  over  a window  or  i 
door  of  a school  as  an  incentive  (let  us  hope  an 
effectual  one)  to  the  youthful  mind.  The  terra- 
cotta lion  exhibited  at  this  stand  we  fancy  we  ' 
noticed  last  year.  A large  piece  of  enriched 
cornice  of  this  material,  3 ft.  high  on  face,  is 
worthy  of  special  notice.  It  forms  part  of  the 
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main  cornice  of  a Government  building  abroad. 
A red  toiTa-cobta  panel  in  relief,  4 ft.  0 in.  long 
by  2 ft.  6 in.  higli,  and  showing  gritfins  and  a 
vase  in  relief,  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Crofts, 
and  used  in  a new  building  in  St.  Mary  Axe. 
The  deep  tone  of  the  colour  is  produced  by 
intense  firing.  Other  architectural  details  in 
terra-cutta,  such  as  capitals,  archivolts,  ter- 
minals, &c.,  are  shown  in  a variety  of  designs. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  we  may  men- 
tion some  6-in.-square  glazed  dado  tiles,  designed 
so  as  to  develop  various  patterns  when  pieced 
together.  Stiff’s  “ Adamant  ” terra  - cotta 
spandrel  steps,  4 ft.  0 in.  long ; kitchen  sinks 
with  bright  cream-colour  glaze ; and  a number 
of  other  traps  besides  those  we  have  already 
described,  are  all  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
visitors. 

Mr.  William  White  {Stand  272,  North  Side), 
of  Abergavenny,  has  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing  exhibits  of  a practical  nature  to  be  found 
in  the  Exhibition.  lie  shows  specimens  of 
brick-walls,  arches,  tanks,  and  lintels,  built  of 
ordinary  bricks  and  mortar,  in  two  or  three 
thicknesses,  and  cemented  together  by  means 
of  his  patent  “ Hygeian- Rock  Building  Compo- 
sition,” which  was  favourably  noticed  by  us  last 
year.  This  composition  is  not  only  absolutely 
damp-proof,  but  possesses  remarkable  cemen- 
titious properties,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  will  inspect  the  severe  tests  to  which  the 
material  is  put.  Mr.  White  claims  that  his 
cheap  damp-proof  wall,  7i  in.  thick,  is  equal  in 
I strength  to  an  ordinary  14-in.  wall.  The 

Uygeian-Rock  Impervious  Wall-lining,”  which 
appears  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  damp  walls, 
and  which  can  be  applied  to  any  existing  build- 
ings, is  illustrated  by  the  annexed  engravings, 


the  larger  of  the  two  being 
4in  elevation,  showing  the 
frame  in  position  for  secur- 
ing the  tiles,  while  the 
smaller  one  is  a section, 
drawn  to  an  enlarged  scale, 
of  the  wall-lining,  the  pro- 
jecting portion  shown  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  sec- 
tion representing  one  of  the 
raked-out  joints  of  the  brick- 
work, filled,  as  described 
hereafter,  with  the  composi- 
tion. The  mode  of  applica- 
tion as  described  by  tho 
patentee,  is  as  follows : — 

"In  the  first  place  the 
plaster  is  removed  from  tho 
face  of  the  wall,  and  the 
joints  well  raked  out;  then 
a cavity  for  tho  reception 
of  the  composition  is  formed  by  specially-made 
locked  tiles  (which  aro  vertically  fixed  against 
the  wall  by  means  of  a temporary  frame,  which 
Jan  be  made  by  any  carpenter),  behind  which 
;he  composition  is  poured,  in  a hot  liquid 
Rate ; this,  when  cool  and  set,  which  takes 
olace  in  about  five  minutes,  fixes  and  locks  the 
dies  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  forming  an  abso- 
utely  impervious  lining  with  a honey-combed 
Ijindercut  surface,  upon  which  a render  of  plaster 
Dr  mastic  cement  can  be  placed,  and  the  wall 
jjrepared  for  decoration  within  six  days  from 
.he  time  of  application.  In  this  manner 
'iny  wall,  however  wet,  can  be  made  perma- 
hently  dry  by  the  introduction  of  a vertical 
Kmpervious  lining  not  exceeding  | in.  in 

} hickness.” 

Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  (Stand  D 127, 
150),  of  Beruers-street,  have  carried  a parti- 
ion  lengthwise  of  their  holding,  and  on  each 
ide  of  this  division  they  show  what  is  virtually 


pected  by  people  conversant  with  the  speciality  1 Griotte  marble  ground,  with  tiled  marble  fender 
of  this  firm,  are  covered  with  some  excellent  j and  over-mantel,  tiled  hearth,  &c.  A very 
parquetry.  In  one  room-end,  so  to  speak,  there  | fine  chimney-piece  in  the  handsome  grey 
is  a white  wood  chimney-piece  and  over-mantel  ■ marble  known  as  ‘‘Belgian  f”  (of  which 
of  somewhat  quaint  design,  shown  in  conjunc-  ' Mr.  Tagnon  and  MM.  Ta^non  fr&res  of 
tion  with  a dog  grate,  with  tile  hearth  and  Wellin,  Belgium,  are  quarry’^owners)  is  ’also 
covings.  In  the  other  room-end,  there  is  a very  I shown  at  this  stand.  It  is  inlaid  with  black 
well-made  rosewood  chimney-piece  and  over-  marble,  and  has  marble  fender  and  tiled  hearth 
mantel.  The  door  leading  through  the  partition,  i in  keeping.  These  two  chimney-pieces,  wo 
and  the  over-door,  are  specially  designed,  and  understand,  have  been  specially  made  for  tho 
differently  decoivated  on  each  side.  Tho  wall-  ; exhibition.  Mr.  Tagnon  also  exhibits  a marble 
paper  used  is  a raised  ftock,  on  talc  ground,  the  clock-case  ; samples  of  ‘‘marble  parquet” 
design  being  identical  for  each  half  of  tho  stand,  ■ tlooring,  and  “ marble  tiles  ” ; a marble  larder 
but  the  colours  are  different.  Some  good  fiirni-  with  tiled  and  painted  glass  door  ; and  various 
ture  is  shown  at  this  stand,  which  is  altogether  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  marble  as  applied 
it  is  well  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  to  columns,  dados,  steps,  &c.  Included  among 

M ‘■ssrs.  J-.husou  Bros.  & Co.  (Starul  A 25.  these  specimens  are  some  “Belgian  T ” marble 
B 28),  of  Watorloo-place,  are  exhibitors  of  art ' columns  made  for  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Ealing, 
metal-work  in  altar-standards,  staircase-panels,  now  being  erected  under  the  siiiierintendence  of 
lamp-brackets,  balcony-panels,  wrought-iroo  Mr.  Alfred  lowers,  architect.  As  curiosities 
railings,  and  other  articles.  They  also  show  a Mr.  Tagnon  exhibits  one  or  two  marble  figures 
specimen  of  their  patent  “ Imperishable  Glaz- ] of  Buddha,  imported  from  Burmah.  But  Mr. 
ing,”  which  entirely  dispenses  with  the  use  of  Tagnon  aims  at  distinction  in  engineering 
putty.  The  annexed  view  of  it  shows  the  con-  annuls,  for  ho  exhibits  plans  and  sections 
striiction.  • of  his  scheme  for  a tunnel  under  tho 

Thames  near  the  Tower,  this  sub- 
way being  50  ft.  wide,  or  more,  with 
a headway  of  20  ft.  in  the  centre,  and 
IG  ft.  minimum  headway  at  edge  of 
curbing  of  footways,  each  of  which 
is  proposed  to  bo  U ft.  wide.  The 
roadway  of  the  tunnel  would  bo  58  ft. 
below  tlio  level  of  tho  Tower  wharf, 
and  32  ft.  wide,  giving  room  for  four 
rows  of  vehicles.  The  approach  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  river  would 
bo  by  a nearly  straight  roadway, 
jiassing  from  tho  Minorics  eastward 
of  tho  Tower,  and  having  a gradient 
The  Bracknell  Pottery  Biick  and  Tile  of  1 in  3G.  The  principal  approach  on  the 
Compjny  (Stand  A 2,  B 5(J),  of  Bracknell,  south  side  would  be  by  a proposed  new  straight 
Berks,  aud  Nino  Elms,  exhibit  rooting  covered  road  from  Bermondsey-street,  having  a gradient 
with  plain  and  ornamental,  hip,  valley,  and  gable  of  1 in  -iO.  'j'he  total  distance  from  the  Jlinories 
tiles,  in  red,  strawberry,  and  dun  colours,  which  to  Bormondscy-strcct,  including  tunnel  and  ap- 
are  well  worth  notice.  The  tiles  shown  aro  proaches,  would  be,  according  to  Mr.  Tn'mcn, 
all  taken  from  general  stock.  Tiieir  appear-  4,874  ft.,  or  131  yards  less  than  a mile.  Ho 
anco  is  very  satisfactory,  aud  the  goods  will  would  construct  the  tunnel  in  sections  by 
bear  inspection.  The  exhibitors  draw  special  means  of  coffer-dams,  and  of  stone,  marble, 
attention  to  their  new  strawberry  colour.  Tho  granite,  or  concrete.  We  have  given  the  main 
ridge  tiles  aro  a speciality,  and  are  good  in  points  of  Mr.  Tagnon’s  proposal,  which  we  will 
colour  and  finish.  Moulded  bricks  are  another  not  criticise  nor  comment  upon  further  than 
leading  feature  of  this  tirm's  manufacture.  The  i to  say  that  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Tagnon  has 
works  arc  on  the  London  and  South-Western  attempted  to  go  into  the  question  of  coat.  He 
Railway,  and,  wo  aro  told,  cover  an  area  of  has  confessedly  gone  into  the  question  with  the 
about  45  acres,  containing  an  almost  inex-  ' view  of  getting  his  " Belgian  T ” marble  used 
haustible  quantity  of  excellent  clay.  . for  the  tunnel. 

Messis.  Jeffrey  & Co.  (Sta?id  D 132,  F Messrs.  Webb  & Co.  (iStund  E 158,  F 187), 
136),  of  Essex-road,  Islington,  show  some  non-  of  Euston-road,  exhibited  a large  variety  of 
arsenical  wall-papers  of  good  design.  The  two  hearth-tiles,  printed  and  tinted  glazed  tiles,  dado- 
outside  screens  show  specimens  of  the  exhibitors’  , tiles,  and  geometrical  encaustic  floor-tiles,  mami- 


machine-printed  papers,  both  with  and  without 
gold.  These  aro  good  of  their  kind,  and  cheap. 
The  three  inside  screens  display  examjiles  of 
hand  or  block-jjrinted  papers,  dado  decorations, 
friezes,  ceiling-papers,  and  docks.  These 
include  two  papers  designed  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sodding,  arcbitect;  one  of  these  is  a bold 
double-block  pattern  in  reds.  On  the  right- 
hand  screen  the  exhibitors  show  an  adaptation 


factored  by  Messrs.  Malkin,  Edge,  A Co.,  of 
Biu’slem,  for  whom  Messrs.  Webb  are  the  London 
agents.  They  also  show  a chimney-pieco  repro- 
duced in  carfou-pierre  from  an  old  Georgian  speci- 
men carved  in  oak;  a chimney-pieco  in  carton- 
pierre  newly  designed  after  Pergoleai’s  style;  aud 
several  other  chimney-pieces  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, in  the  “Queen  Anne”  and  other  styles. 
They  also  exhibit  part  of  n ceiling  of  Elizabethan 


of  olie  of  their  “leather”  papers  (“  Cupid”  ! character;  a ceiling  corner  in  the  Cinque-Cento 
pattern)  to  the  purposes  of  a frieze,  with  a style;  specimens  of  cornices,  capitals,  and  con- 
wall-surface  in  quiet  tones  of  yellow-brown.  : soles  ; and  a variety  of  coiling  flowers  in  carton- 
The  centre  screen  exhibits  a decoration  of  sea-  | pierre.  At  tliis  stand  are  shown  in  operation 
thistles,  with  dado  of  seaweed  and  frieze  of  | tho  various  stages  of  modelling  decorative  orna- 
flying  gulls.  On  the  left-hand  screen  is  a floral  j meut  in  clay  and  plaster. 

decoration  by  Miss  Kate  Faulkner  in  colours  I Messrs.  W.  Richaidson  & Co.  (Stand  B 72, 
and  gold.  Another  design  exhibited  is  a hold  j C 77),  of  Darlington,  arc  exhibitors  of  tubular 
treatment  of  chrysanthemums  in  shades  of  | boilers,  including  their  patent  hooded  tubular 
olives,  blues,  and  browns,  giving  somewhat  the  I boiler,  for  heating  horticultural  buildings, 
effect  of  old  tapesiry.  It  is  claimed  for  a | churches,  chapels,  schools,  mansions,  &c.  In 
lacquered  gold  paper  here  exhibited  that  it  gives  j the  hooded  boiler  the  fire  is  entirely  sur- 
the  richest  possible  effect  to  be  obtained  in  [rounded  by  horizontal  cast-iron  tubes,  placed 
colours  and  gold,  and  that  it  will  retain  its  , in  such  a manner  that  the  heat  acta  not 
brilliancy  for  many  years.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  also  ! only  upon  them,  but  upon  tho  wrought - 
exhibit  samples  of  their  specialities  in  “era- 'iron  saddle  or  hood  which  incloses  them.  It 


bossed  leather  papers,”  hand  painted,  after  tho 
manner  of  the  old  Venetian  and  Spanish  leathers. 
These  papers  are  produced  in  continuous  lengths, 
and  can,  we  are  informed,  be  supplied  at  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  real  leather. 

Mr.  A.  Tagnon  (Stand  F 129,  G 227),  of 


is  claimed  that  by  this  arrangement  great 
economy  of  fuel  is  secured,  and  that  the  fire 
can  he  kept  up  twelve  hours  or  more  without 
attention,  thus  rendering  night  stoking  un- 
necessary. This  firm  are  also  exhibitors  of 
horticultural  buildings  and  their  fittings.  We 


Gray’s-iiin-road,  shows  some  marble  chimney- ! may  make  special  mention  of  their  “ Parisian  ” 
Iiieces,  one  of  them  being  of  white  statuary  I chain-blinds,  which  are  made  of  thin  wood  laths, 
marble,  inlaid  with  Sienna  marble ; this  is  ' with  narrow  spaces  between,  the  laths  being 
in  the  so-called  “Queen  Anne”  style,  and  is  [ coanectod  together  by  galvanised  iron  chains; 
shown  in  conjunction  with  tiled  stove  jambs,  ! they  are  painted  green,  and  intended  to  be  fixed 
tiled  hearth,  and  marble  fender  and  over-  j on  the  outside  of  conservatories  or  hot-houses, 
mantel.  Another  mantel-piece,  suitable  for  a [ A single  cord  running  over  a pulley  rolls  up  each 
dining-room,  has  Genoa  Green  marble  columns  I blind  from  the  bottom.  They  can  be  left  fixed 
. ^ and  black  marble  carved  consoles,  with  black  j through  the  entire  year,  and  be  made  to  serve 
he  end  of  a room.  The  floors,  as  might  be  ex-  and  gold  marble  mouldings  on  deep  Rouge  ^ as  protectiou  from  frost  in  winter  as  well  as 
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Biving  shade  in  summer.  They  appear  to  he 
durable,  and  are  certainly  neat  lu  appearance. 
We  understand  that  they  are  made  m Pans,  so 
that  their  name  is  not  a fanciful  one.  A portable 
glass  wall-tree  protector  or  “coping,”  shown  by 
the  same  exhibitors,  consists  of  a plate  or  ndge- 
piece  at  the  top,  and  a rail  or  bearer  at  the 
bottom,  made  of  red  deal,  and  supported  on 
cast-iron  brackets  fixed  about  10  ft.  apart,  and 
glazed  with  ^in.  rolled  plate  glass.  This  wall- 
tree  protector  or  coping  is  made  to  overhang 
2 ft.  OT  3 ft.,  and  is  readily  fixed  and  removed. 
Richard.son’s  improved  portable  garden  frames, 
here  shown,  have  many  points  worthy  of  notice. 
They  are  light  and  portable,  although  strong. 
The  ribs  are  of  cast  iron.  Top-ventilation  for 
use  in  wet  weather  is  obtained  by  a lifting 
ridge-cap,  easily  regulated  to  open  to  any  height 
desired.  The  lights  have  wrought-iron  stays 
for  propping  them  open. to  any  angle.  The 
frames  have  sides  and  ends  of  wood,  but  they 
are  also  made  for  resting  on  brick  walls. 

Messrs.  Benjamin  Finch  &Co.  (S^nnd2/6, 
King  Edward's  Hall),  of  the  Holborn  Sanitary 
Works,  have  a good  display  of  very  useful  and 
serviceable  sanitary  fittings.  First  of  all,  we 
will  refer  to  their  patent  “ Flush”  lavatory, 
with  2-in.  earthenware  waste-plug  lifted  by 
trigger  outlet.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  one 
of  a range  of  these  basins,  fitted  with  slate  top 


and  skirting,  and  cast-iron  standards,  and  with 
supply,  overflow,  and  waste-pipes.  The  supply 
valves  do  not  project  above  the  lavatory  top, 
and  yet  are  perfectly  accessible,  and  save  trouble 
in  cleaning.  A great  advantage^  of  these 
lavatories  is  their  cleanliness  in  action,  conse- 
quent on  the  water,  on  entering  the  basin 
through  the  pottery  disc  G,  being  directed  round 
the  sides  of  the  basin,  thereby  removing  all 
scum.  Another  advantage  which  they  pos^ss 
is  the  cleanliness  of  the  outlet  plug,  which, 
being  of  earthenware  ground  into  the  pottery 
basin,  and  being  devoid  of  indiarubber  or  other 
washers,  does  not  allow  of  the  accumulation  of 
filth.  A quick  discharge  is  obtained  by  the 
lifting  of  the  plug  by  a rod  actuated  from  the 
trigger  J,  which  works  in  an  eyeball  joint,  and 
is  perfectly  water-tight.  These  lavatories,  we 
understand,  have  been  and  are  being  largely 
used  by  the  War  Office  authorities  for  barracks, 
by  the  Post-office  authorities,  aud  the  School 
Board  for  London,  as  well  as  in  various  large 
institutions,  of  which  we  may  mention  the  new 
St.  Paul’s  School  at  Kensington,  as  an  instance. 
They  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  hospital  use. 
The  annexed  engraving  shows  a view  of  a basin 


made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  just  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  plug  is  provided  with  a 
ring  for  lifting  it  up  instead  of  being  lifted  by 
the  trigger  action  already  mentioned.  This  cut 
shows  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  water 
is  directed-round  the  basin  by  the  earthenware 


disc,  here  figured  A.  While  on  the  subject  of 
lavatories,  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  im- 
proved “tip-up”  variety,  with  supply  entering 
at  the  side  of  the  basin  through  one  of  the 
pivots.  This  firm’s  patent  “Flush”  elastic 
valve  water-closet  is  provided  with  the  same 
description  of  flush  inlet  for  the  water  as  is 
used  for  their  lavatory  basins.  It  is  shown  at 
B in  the  accompanying  cut,  but  it  is  here  made 


decorative  tile  work  is  applicable.  The  de- _ 
signs  are  of  varied  character,  and  include  oma^ 
mental  and  conventional  treatments,  as  well  as 
those  of  a floral  and  realistic  character.  Bird  and 
fish  designs,  figure  subjects,  heads  of  painters, 
poets,  (tc.,  and  panels  illustrating  various  inJ 
cidents,  are  also  shown,  executed  in  tile-work  of 
this  description.  Ic  is  claimed  by  the  exhibitors 
that  the  advantages  of  tiles  painted  under  the 


of  brass  instead  of  pottery.  The  cut  shows  a 
piston-regulator,  D,  but  in  the  closet  exhibited 
an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  supply-  ; 
valve.  A,  so  as  to  regulate  the  after-flush,  so  ' 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  piston-  | 
regulator.  The  closet  is  noiseless  in  action,  and  j 
has  many  good  points.  The  same  exhibitors  ^ 
show  an  excellent  porcelain  bath  in  one  piece,  j 
with  patent  “Plush”  fittings,  as  supplied  to 
some  of  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Among  a variety  ' 
of  other  sanitary  appliances  and  fittings  which  j 
we  have  not  space  to  mention,  there  is  shown  at ; 
this  stand  the  patent  “Holborn”  trapped, 
urinal.  The  engraving  shows  one  of  these 


appliances  adapted  to  a corner  position.  It 
trapped,  as  will  be  seen,  immediately  below  the 
outlet  grating,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  the  down- 
pipe,  thereby  reducing  the  liability  to  offensive 
smells  to  a minimum.  The  trap  is  provided 
with  a brass  inspection-door  in  front  for  cleaning. 
The  urinal  as  exhibited  is  fitted  with  a treadle- 
action  water  supply,  hut  it  can,  of  course,  be 
used  in  connexion  with  any  description  of  supply 
valve. 

Messrs.  Miller,  Little,  & Co.  (Stand 
B 65,  C 83),  of  Devonshire-street,  Fortland- 
place,  exhibit  a large  variety  of  tiles,  all 
of  them  painted  under  the  glaze.  They 
are  suitable  for  mantels,  stove  linings,  dados, 
and,  in  fact,  for  every  purpose  to  which 


glaze  are, — increased  durability,  owing  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  glaze  covering  the 
painting;  and  softness  and  harmony  of  effect,' 
caused  by  the  colours  flowing  into  the  glaze, 
which  also  gives  them  increased  depth  aud  brilH 
liancy.  We  were  informed  that  many  of  the 
specimens  shown  have  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day.  At  this  stand 
there  is  also  exhibited  some  stained  and  painted 
glass  for  domestic  purposes,  suitable  for  halls, 
staircase  windows,  blinds,  fire-screens,  &c.  Some 
specimens  of  decorative  painting,  consisting  of 
panels  for  doors,  cabinets,  screens,  and  friezefl 
are  also  shown.  The  exhibitors  call  specif 
attention  to  the  decorations  on  Liucrusta  and 
Japanese  gold-paper.  Some  tapestry  painting 
shown  at  this  stand  is  worth  notice.  This  is  a 
method  of  obtaining  decorative  effect  which,' 
under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  pointed 
out  by  us  some  little  time  back,  may  be  emj 
ployed  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  work  of 
this  kind  here  shown  is  stated  to  be  painted  on 
a 'specially-woven  tissue  with  dyes,  which  are 
afterwards  “ fixed,”  thus  rendering  the  work 
washable.  Painted  vases  and  plaques  for  deco- 
rative pur]>oses  are  also  exhibited  by  this  firm^ 

Mr.  W.  Burley  All,  B41),  of  Loudon] 

wall,  exhibits  some  useful  little  appliances 
including  two  new  patent  sash-fasteners  and  I 
the  patent  “ Simplex  Ratchet  Short  Muslin-Blind  | 
Tightener,”  a simple  contrivance  designed  to 
enable  the  strings  or  tapes  on  which  short 
muslin  blinds  are  fixed  to  be  kept  “ taut,”  aud 
therefore  straight,  without  the  use  of  I’ods, 
laths,  &c.  No  doubt  it  will  do  this  by  constant 
tightening-up  when  the  top  edge  of  the  curtain 
begins  to  sag,  but  the  cords  or  tapes  will  have  ^ 
to  be  made  sti’ong  enough  to  withstand  the  ^ 
tension.  Among  other  articles  sho-vvn  by  the 
same  exhibitor  are  his  safety  casement  an(^ 
window  latch,  with  loose  key,  for  locking  win^ 
dows  ; Young’s  patent  cord  holdfast  for  Veno-  ^ 
tian  blinds;  and  Young’s  patent  roller-blind 
furniture. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Phelps  (Stand  B 71), _ of  Cam- 
bridge, exhibits  a few  good  specimens  of 
WTOught-irou  work,  including  a panel,  3 ft.  7 in. 
by  2 ft.  8 in.,  suitable  for  a balcony.  This 
panel  was  exhibited  at  the  Albert  Hall,  South 
Kensington,  in  1881,  when  a certificate  of  merit 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sydney  & Charles 
Phelps,  by  whom  it  was  designed  and  forged. 
The  design  is  mainly  after  the  style  of  old 
German  work  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  of  which  the  interlacing  of  round 
iron,  pierced  aud  swollen,  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics, as  seen  at  Nui’cmberg  and  in  other 
places  ; a side  panel  for  a gate  or  screen,  and  a 
specimen  of  stair-rail,  both  in  early  eighteenth- 
century  Renaissance  style,  are  among  the  other 
specimens  shown,  besides  a lamp-bracket  of 
late  seventeenth-century  style  ; a candelahrum 
for  three  candles,  suggested  by  old  German 
work  5 wall  candle  scones,  cabinet  hinges,  a.nd 
a pair  of  chest-handles  suggested  by  Spanish 
seventeenth-century  work. 
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Messrs.  J.  T.  Gent  & Co.  (Stand  F 212,  G 
215),  of  Leicester,  are  exhibitors  of  electric  and 
I pneumatic  bells  and  cognate  appliances  and 
3 fittings,  including  burglar-alarms,  watchmen’s 
( tell-tale  clocks,  and  lightning-conductors.  The 
i annexed  engraving  shows  five  distinct  arrange- 
I ments  for  making  the  door  of  a house  or  room 
i give  an  alarm  if  attacked  by  burglars.  A and 
B are  mechanical  bells,  so  ari*anged  that  if 
placed  against  a door  or  bung  to  the  usual 
door-chain  any  movement  of  the  door  will  ring 
an  alarm-bell.  C shows  the  well-known  door- 


or  fortnightly,  according  to  circumstances,  loose 
pulleys  once  or  twice  a week,  and  heavy  or 
high-speed  shafts  once  or  twice  a day. 

Mr.  C-  E.  Zimdars  (Stand  C 80),  of  Gray’s- 
Inn-road,is  an  exhibitor  of  his  patent  pneumatic 
bells,  which  have  been  used  in  the  new  lioyal 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  iu  many  other  public 
buildings.  He  also  shows  some  electric  bells, 
which  have  been  used  in  many  large  mansions 
and  other  buildings.  Visitors  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  make  theii*  choice  between  the 
pneumatic  and  electric  systems.  ^ 


trigger,  and  D Gent’s  thief-detector,  both 
arranged  to  ring  an  electric  bell  placed  in  some 
other  part  of  the  building.  E shows  Major 
Leadbotter’s  patent  burglar-alarm,  which  con- 
sists of  a thread  or  cord,  which  may  be  placed 
in  any  position  inside  or  outside  a.  building,  and 
connected  by  a flexible  conductor  to  an  alarm 
bell  in  any  desired  position. 

Messrs.  Brunton  & Trier  (Sfand  253),  of 
Great  George  • street,  Westminster,  exhibit 
Trier’s  now  patent  grindstone  dresser,  which 
will  true  a 4-ft.  grindstone  on  face  and  edges 
in  a few  minutes,  without  dust.  The  cutter, 
which  never  requires  sharpening,  is  made  of 
thin  sheet  stool,  stamped  in  the  form  of  a cone; 
it  cannot  wear  blunt,  lasts  for  a long  time,  and 
when  worn  out  is  replaced  at  a small  cost.  The 
dresser  is  driven  by  a steam-engine,  which,  with 
its  boiler,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Bastin,  of 
West  Drayton.  At  the  same  stand  Messrs. 
Trier  Bros,  exhibit  Stauffer’s  patent  lubricators, 
one  of  which  is  here  shown  detached,  and  on  a 


Mr.  R.  W.  Hitchins  (Stand  E 170,  F 175), 
of  Shacklowell-lane,  Dalsto.n,  exhibits  various 
specimens  illustrating  the  applications  and 
modes  of  manufacture  of  Ilitchins’s  patent 
plastering,  including  recent  improvements  for 
resisting  fire  and  damp  and  for  preventing  the 
tranmission  of  sound.  The  capabilities  of  one 
variety  of  this  plaster  to  resist  fire  were 
recently  demonstrated  by  some  public  experi- 
ments lately  described  by  us.  This  material 
appears  to  have  a large  field  of  usefulness 
before  it,  and  as  a protective  covering  for  iron 
girders  and  columns  it  would  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  “ treacherous  ” behaviour  of  ironwork 
under  fire, — behaviour  which,  if  not  dreaded  by 
Captain  Shaw  and  his  brave  men,  does  much  to 
impede  their  efforts  to  minimise  damage  by  fire  in 
buildings  where  unprotected  ironwork  is  largely 
used  for  structural  purposes.  An  arch,  a 
pilaster,  and  a panel  of  ornamental  work  of 
Moorish  design,  are  shown  executed  in  another 
variety  of  this  material. 


smaller  scale  as  applied  to  a bearing.  The 
lubrictor  is  filled  with  Stauffer’s  lubricant,  a 
, compound  which,  it  is  said,  neither  gums  nor 
clogs,  never  freezes,  and  does  not  melt  at  a 
lower  temperature  thau  212°  Fahr.  The  lubri- 
cators can  be  applied  to  top,  bottom,  or  side  of 
bearing,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The 
lubricator  consists  of  two  parts, — a lower  part, 
1 which  is  screwed  on  to  the  bearing,  and  an 
I upper  part  or  top,  which  is  filled  with  the 
I lubricant  and  screwed  on,  thus  forcing  the  latter 
p into  the  oil-channels.  To  lubricate  afresh  it  is 
. only  necessary  to  give  the  lubricator  a whole  or 

S half-turn.  Very  light  bearings  only  need  the 
lubricator  to  be  screwed  down  once  or  twice  a 
t month,  medium  bearings  (shafting,  &c.)  weekly 


Messrs.  Allen  & Genge  (Bay  75  in  Arcade), 
of  Devonshire-street,  Theobald’s-road,  ai’e  exhi- 
bitors of  canvas  and  plaster  work  in  tbe  shape 
of  plain  and  enriched  cornices  and  over-doors, 
as  fixed  at  the  London  and  South-Westeru  Bank, 
Peckham,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  J.  & J. 
S.  Edmeston,  architects.  They  also  show  a 
panelled  ceiling,  complete,  and  dentil  comice 
for  lobby,  at  Messrs.  George  Rowney  & Co.’s 
premises,  Percy-street,  Tottenham  Court-i'oad 
(Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects).  Fluted 
pilastei'S,  caps,  enriched  centre-flowers,  orna- 
ments, &C;  are  among  the  other  items  on  this 
stand. 

Messrs.  T.  Leroy  & Co.  (Stand  E 143),  of 
Gray-street,  E.,  show  a small  boiler  covered 


with  their  patent  non-conducting  composition  : 
also  pipes  covered  with  tbe  same.  One  pipe 
exhibits  the  mode  in  which  the  composition  is 
applied ; another,  a curved  pipe,  shows  the 
composition  finished,  painted,  grained,  and  var- 
nished. This  composition  is  useful  not  only  for 
preventing  loss  of  heat  in  boilers  and  steam- 
pipes,  but  for  preventing  the  freezing  of  cold 
water  pipes  and  tanks.  It  has  been  used  for 
these  latter  purposes,  wo  are  told,  at  University 
College  Hospital,  and  at  several  other  institu- 
tions of  a kindred  nature. 

Messrs.  Brazier  & Son  (Sfmtd  A IG,  B 37), 
of  Blaekfriars-road.  sliow  a variety  of  sanitary 
appliances,  including  their  patent  “ self-acting- 
aromatic  and  deodorising  water-closet  and  drain 
purifier.”  It  is  shown  in  the  section  given 
herewith.  \VL  shows  the  water-line;  A is  a 


chamber  for  camphor  and  lime  ; B a plug-hole 
for  charging  it ; C a connexion  for  a ventilating 
pipe;  D connexion  between  trap  and  chamber; 
G the  camphor,  floating  at  the  top  of  the 
water  in  the  chamber;  and  L the  lime  lying  at 
tho  bottom  of  tbe  chamber.  Another  exhibit 
shown  at  this  stand  is  Brazier’s  double-chamber 


siphon  Avater-waste  preventer,  which  gives  a 
very  good  flush.  It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  sec- 
tion that  upon  pulling  tbo  handle  tho  plunger 
depresses  tho  water,  and  drives  it  over  the 
siphon-bend  and  starts  the  syphon. 

Mr.  Jolin  Owen  (Stand  A 138),  of  Glogu© 
Brick  and  Tile  \V'orks,  Whitland,  South  Wales, 
exhibits  the  Glogue  Brick,  which  claims  to  sur- 
pass every  kiiowm  brick  in  compactness  and 
strength.  It  is  stated  to  be  almost  impervious 
to  Avator,  and  to  resist  great  extremes  of 
cold.  Prom  the  test  of  Mr.  D.  Kirkaldy  Ave 
arc  informed  that  this  brick  stood  a crushing 
strain  far  in  excess  of  any  other  knOAvn  brick 
— the  crushing  strain  being  1,056  tons  to  tho 
superficial  foot,  the  resistance  to  pressure  being 
equal  to  best  gi’anito.  If  this  be  so,  the  brick 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  engineering  puiposes, 
for  foundations,  tunnels,  arches,  and  other  im- 
portant building  works. 

The  Antiseptic  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turing Company  (SlaJid  A 23,  B 30),  of 
Q.ucen  Victoria-Street,  show  the  “Acme” 
antiseptic  syphon  Avater  - waste  preventer, 
constructed  on  the  usual  syphon  system, 
having  a compartment  to  contain  a powerful 
inodorous  disinfectant,  one  charge  of  which  is 
injected  iuto  the  Avater  each  time  the  chain  or 
handle  is  touched.  The  chain  does  not  require 
holding  doAA-n,  one  pull  being  sufficient  to  empty 
the  full  quantity  of  disinfected  water  into  the 
closet  or  uriual. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dick  (Stand  A 21,  B 32), 
Cannon-street,  exhibits  metal  cabinet  furniture, 
house  and  door  fittings,  Ac.,  in  “ Delta  ” metal, 
Avhich  is  described  as  an  improved  brass,  but 
“asmnch  superior  to  it  as  phosphor-bronze  is 
to  ordinary  gun-metal,  and  as  steel  is  to  iron.” 
It  can,  Ave  aro  told,  be  made  as  tough  as 
wrought  iron,  and  as  strong  and  bard  as  mild 
steel.  It  can  be  forged  and  rolled  hot,  and  Avill 
stand  being  Avorked  and  drawn  into  wire  Avhen 
cold.  When  melted,  Delta  metal  runs  very 
freely,  and  perfectly  sound  castings  of  fine 
close  grain  can  he  produced  from  it.  Its  colour 
resembles  that  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver ; it 
takes  a high  polish,  and  when  exposed  to  tho 
atmosphere  will  tarnish  less  than  brass.  The 
prices  of  Delta  metal, — ingots,  sheets,  rods,  and 
wire, — are  but  little  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
best  brass,  and  vary  slightly  with  the_  compo- 
sition of  the  metal.  The  uses  to  Avhich  this 
new  alloy  can  be  applied  are  very  numerous. 
Its  great  strength,  durability,  and  hardness 
recommend  it  for  all  kinds  of  engineering  work. 
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Mr.  A.  Dorrett  (Stand  B 68),  of  Chicbes- 
ter-road,  Portsmouth,  exhibits  the  “ Excelsior 
Silent  Hydraulic  Water  Closet  Apparatus,” 
-which  is  claimed  to  be  perfectly  automatic  in 
action.  It  is  the  patented  invention  of  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Summers,  retired  engineer  R.N. 
The  seat  has  an  oscillating  movement,  like  an 
■ordinary  one  in  its  upper  parts  ; it  may  be  used 
with  any  approved  pan.  By  sitting  upon  its 
front  edge  it  becomes  slightly  depressed,  but 
enough  to  elevate  the  back  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  the  necessary  motion  to  the  rods  and 
levers,  which  are  adjusted  in  such  a manner 
that  it  shall  close  the  flushing  valve  before  the 
hydraulic  twin  pistons  have  passed  in  their 
descent  the  inlet  orifices  in  the  cylinder,  into 


selection  from  their  manufactures.  They  claim 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  flat  keys,  in 
connexion  with  locks  adapted  to  general  pur 
poses,  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  United 
States  this  form  of  key,  made  of  cold  rolled 
steel,  has,  we  are  told,  superseded  nearly  all 
others.  We  understand  that  no  two  locks  are 
made  alike  unless  specially  ordered,  the  permu- 
tation being  almost  infinite.  It  is  claimed  for 
these  locks  that  they  are  unpickable. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Phillips  (Stand  B 53,  C 93), 
of  Newport,  Mon.,  exhibits  his  patent  “lock- 
jaw” tile.  The  patentee  claims  for  this  tile 
that  it  makes  a weatherproof  roof,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  most  economical.  The  peculiar 
name  of  “ lock-jaw  is  given  to  it  on  account  of 


which  two  small  pipes  are  inserted,  conducting 
the  inflow  of  water  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cisteni — filling  it  quite  noise- 
lessly until  it  reaches  the  water-line,  when  the 
double-action  valvular  piston  stops  the  further 
inflow  by  the  action  of  the  ball-float.  The  cis- 
tern may  bo  connected  with  the  water-main 
w’here  a constant  supply  is  afforded,  and  other- 
wise with  a storage-tank.  Upon  the  front  edge 
of  the  seat  being  released,  the  action  becomes 
reversed,  closing  the  inlet  first,  afterwards 
opening  the  flush-valve,  thereby  flushing  the 
pan  with  two  gallons  of  water — neither  more 
nor  less — quite  emptying  the  cistern,  in  which 
state  it  must  remain  until  the  seat  is  again 
depressed  at  its  front  edge;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
liable  to  damage  by  the  action  of  frost.  The 
cistern  is  provided  with  an  overflow  pipe, 
shown  in  our  diagram,  in  which  the  apparatus 
is  supposed  to  be  in  use. 

Messrs.  W.  Lawrance  & Son  (SfoiuZ  A 4, 
B 48),  of  Datchworth,  Stevenage,  exhibit  a 
small  greenhouse  glazed  with  their  patent  metal 
sash-bar,  of  which  we  illustrate  a side  section, 


the  manner  in  which  the  tiles  lock  into  each 
other  on  both  sides,  top  and  bottom,  thereby 
making  a fast-joint.  Tho  tiles  are  now  made 
in  two  patterns,  the  original  lock-jaw  tile  and 
the  new  pattern  called  the  double  grip  tile. 
This  has  a double  joint  at  the  sides.  There  is 
also  to  be  seen  on  this  stand,  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  an  assortment  of  flnials,  crests,  and 
other  terra  cotta  work,  manufactured  for  him 
by  the  Pencoed  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  & Co.  (Bay  25), 
Canal  Potteries,  Old  Kent-road,  exhibit  samples 
of  sanitary  ware,  including  glazed  stoneware 
drain-pipes  and  connections ; Herbert  J.  Jones’s 
patent  drain-pipes,  syphons,  traps,  D'traps, 
water-closet  pans,  yard  gullies,  road  gullies, 
sewage  carrders,  damp-proof  course,  air-bricks, 
invert  blocks  for  the  bottoms  of  brick  sewers  j 
white  glazed  stoneware  kitchen  sinks,  ten*a- 
cotta  chimney-tops  and  terminals,  glazed  stone- 
ware garden  edging,  domestic  and  commercial 
stoneware  vessels  in  salt,  glazed,  and  enamelled 
ware  ; stoneware  chemical  apparatus  and  water 
filters. 


showing  the  glass.  "We  also  give  a view  of  a 
piece  of  glass  roof  glazed  on  this  system,  by 
which  the  bar  can  be  used  on  purlin  or  with 


lap  glass  for  the  roof.  The  bar  can  also  be 
used  for  vertical  glazing. 

TheTale  Lock  Manufacturing  Co.  (Stand 
E 166),  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S, A.,  exhibit  a 


The  Turner  Gas  Engine  Company  (Buy 
lo),  of  St.  Albans,  Herts,  exhibit  a 2-hors6- 
power  gas  engine,  height  6 ft.  6 in.,  the  space 
occupied  being  about  4 ft.  by  4 ft.  The  Turner 
gas  engines  are  now  being  made  by  the  com- 
pany at  tho  works  especially  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ly  the  patentee,  Mr.  P.  W.  Turner, 
whose  services  are  retained  as  engineer  and 
manager.^  The  engine  is  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  consisting  only  of  the  cylinder, 
two  slide  valves,  and  the  fly-wheel,  mounted  on 
a cast-hon  central  column.  An  ignition  of  the 
gases  is  secured  at  every  rotation,  whereby 
great  regularity  of  working  is  ensured.  The 
cylinder  is  surrounded  with  water,  which  keeps 
the  lyorking  valves  cool  and  prevents  unpleasant 
heating  in  the  room.  The  valves  can  he 


removed,  cleaned,  and  replaced  in  a few  minutes 
by  an  unskilled  person;  only  ordinary  gas  is 
used,  and  no  special  meter  or  gas  main  is 
required.  These  engines  can  be  made  to  heat 
(while  working)  a quantity  of  water  in  a tank 
placed  any  convenient  distance  from  them,  to 
be  used  for  baths,  washing,  &c. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Medway  (Stand  264  A,  West 
End),  of  Rolt-street,  Deptford,  exhibits  a small 
warehouse  lift,  fitted  with  H.  A.  Davis’s  patent 
wedge  safety  apparatus,  which  may  be  seen 
tested  there  in  any  position.  These  lifts  are 
noiseless  in  action,  and  easily  worked.  Mr. 
Medway  also  exhibits  a double  dinner-lift,  as 
used  in  hotels,  restaurants,  &c.  Also  single 
dinner-lifts,  as  used  in  private  houses.  Also 
double  lift  for  letters,  papers,  messages,  Ac., 
which  may  be  used  in  printing  offices  and  other 
establishments. 

Messrs.  Studd,  Abrahams,  & Co.  (Bay 
21),  of  Kettering,  exhibit  bnilders’  machinery 
and  plant,  their  chief  exhibit  being  a combined 
mortar-mill  and  engine  with  6 ft.  pan,  and  a 
mortar-mill  only  with  7 ft.  pan.  These  mills 
have  several  features  rendering  them  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  ordinary  mill,  when  the  pan 
revolves  the  whole  weight  of  pan,  false  bottoms, 
rollers,  driving-wheel  and  spindle,  and  materials 
being  mixed  is  carried  on  a step  bearing  under 
the  pan.  This  is  in  a very  awkward  position  to 
get  at,  and,  wearing  down  very  rapidly,  is  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  and  expense.  In 
the  mills  shown  by  Jlessrs.  Studd,  Abrahams,  & 
Co.,  this  bearing  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
they  say  that  experience  has  proved  that  the 
mills  will  run  for  years  without  adjustment. 
Each  mill  is  fitted  with  two  pairs  of  scrapers, 
which  not  only  turn  tho  mortar  over  twice 
every  revolution,  mixing  it  thoroughly,  but  also 
discharge  the  mixed  mortardirect  into  a barrow 
or  truck.  This  self  - delivering  arrangement 
effects  a great  saving  in  time,  labour,  and 
shovels.  Both  mills  are  mounted  on  carriagqs 
constructed  of  wrought-iron  girders  combining 
strength  and  lightness. 

The  Patent  Embossed  Tapestry  Com- 
pany (Stand  A 18,  B 35,  F 179),  of  Chancery- 
lane,  are  exhibitors  of  what  they  represent  as 
being  an  entirely  new  manufacture  for  the  deco- 
ration of  walls  and  other  surfaces.  It  has  been 
patented  in  England,  France,  and  America,  and 
has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a material 
impervious  to  moistui’e,  and  artistic  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  stated  that  this  material,  being 
throughout  the  process  of  manufacture  pre- 
pared and  finished  iu  oil  colours  only,  may 
(unlike  paperhangings)  be  washed  and  cleaned 
to  any  extent,  thereby  causing  rooms  covered 
with  it  to  bo  always  pure  and  healthful ; it  is, 
therefore  (the  patentees  urge),  especially 
applicable  to  sleeping-rooms,  and  to  the  lining 
of  railway  and  steamboat  saloons,  and  other 
public  apartments,  independently  of  its  artistic 
character.  Tho  raised  or  embossed  part  is 
solidly  filled  in  \vith  oil  cement.  Tho  material 
can  be  made  in  any  colour  or  axTangement  of 
colours  without  adding  greatly  to  the  cost, 
excepting  only  when  gold  or  silver  is  employed, 
and  it  may  be  hung  as  an  ordinary  paperhang- 
ing, finished  complete,  without  the  incon- 
venience aud  delay  necessary  in  after-painting 
upon  the  walls,  as  raised  flock  or  other  materials 
so  often  require. 

Messrs.  Edgar  Aldous  & Sou  (Stand 
258,  West  End),  Queen’s-road,  Peckham,  exhibit , 
their  ventilators  for  buildings,  ships,  railway 
carriages,  sewers,  and  sinks,  showing  a method 
of  extracting  foul  air  and  sewer  gas,  apparatus 
being  proof  against  down  draught,  also  taking 
smoke  from  yachts’  and  ships'  cabins,  whether 
they  may  be  going  before  or  against  the  wind, 
without  the  necessity  of  turning  the  fly  on  the 
stoves’  funnel. 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company 

(Bay  22),  of  Kingsland-road,  exhibit  their 
Victoria  stone-paving  as  laid  in  London  foot- 
ways. A staircase ; window-head,  8 ft.  9 in. 
long  by  16  iu.  by  5 in.;  mnllion  and  sill ; coping 
4 in.  thick,  double-throated  aud  weathered; 
coping  with  ramp ; railway  platform  coping ; 
springer  stones  for  large  reservoir  ; small  door- 
head  and  window-head ; one  pair  vases  and 
pines ; sinks,  &c. 

Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  (Bay  BlinGalle^-y, 
South  Side),  are  exhibiting  radiating  tile-stoves, 
terra-cotta  fenders  and  hearths,  and  a variety 
of  other  goods,  as  to  which  we  can  do  no  more 
this  week  than  to  direct  the  special  attention  of 
visitors  to  them.  Next  week  we  shall  notice  ■ 
them  in  detail,  together  with  those  of  a number 
of  other  exhibitors. 


Batordat,  Apru.  ]1.  1883. 
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Babylonian  Explorations. 

N Babylonia,  as  in  Egypt 
the  foundation  of  a tem- 
ple was  the  birth  of  a city. 
The  establishment  of  a 
shrine  to  some  favourite 
deity  by  some  pious  king 
formed  a nucleus  round 
which  in  time  grow  up  a 
city  under  the  protection 
of  the  local  deity.  As 
Memphis,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  capital,  grew 
up  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  temple  of  Phthah, 
founded  by  the  great 
Menes,  so  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees grew  round  the  tem- 
ple of  Ur,  the  Moon-god, 
and  Sippara  round  the 
walls  of  the  shrine  first 
erected  in  honour  of  the 
bright  Sun-god.  At  the 
time  when  Menes  and  his 
pious  followers  were  lay- 
ing the  foundation-stones 
of  the  temple  of  the 
•Creation-god  Phthah,  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  city  of  the  “White  Wall,”  or  Mem- 
phis, a Chaldean  king,  the  Romulus  of  the 
empire,  was  engaged  in  founding  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  the  city  which  in  after  time 
■became  the  Chaldean  Ifeliopolis.  A temple, 
whose  foundation,  according  to  its  own  records 
must  bo  placed  at  least  **3,800”  years  before 
ihe  Christian  year,  and  which  has  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence  been  one  of  the 
•most  favoured  shrines  of  the  temple  land  of 
j Babylonia,  must  indeed  be  a treasure-house 
« alike,  to  t.lin  biqfnviriTi  and  the  archieologist 


i alike  to  the  histor  

The  record  which  thus  carries  us  back  to  the 


thre.shold  of  history  is  brief,  but  its  importance 
cannot  bo  too  highly  valued.  In  a cylinder 
Tecently  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Rassam 
from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  at 
Abbo  Hubba,  the  ancient  Sippara,  and  which 
was  '\vritten  by  Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the 
Babylonian  kings,  probably  about  the  year 
■550  B.C.,  we  are  told  that  when  repairing  the 
temple  of  the  Suu-god  in  this  ancient  city,  he 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  18  cubits,  or  about 
30  ft.,  into  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  in 
order  to  recover  the  earliest  records.  He  was 
xewardod  in  his  search  by  the  recovery  of  the 
inscribed  cylinder  of  Naram-Sin,  the  son  of 
■Sargon  I.,  who  reigned,  he  says,  3,200  years 
before  his  time.  Remote  as  this  date  places 
the  foundation  of  the  temple,  the  reign  of 
Sargon  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  threshold  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory ; for  the  monuments  and  records  extant- 
in  onr  mnsenms  of  these  kings  show  that  prior 


to  their  rule  there  had  been  many  centuries  of 
national  life  and  development. 

The  discovery  of  the  site  of  this  ancient 
temple  and  the  vast  ruins  of  the  city  which 
grew  up  beneath  its  shadow  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns*,  but  the  explorer 
had  at  that  time  uncovered  but  little  of  the  vast 
series  of  halls  and  corridors,  temples,  palaces,  and 
offices  which  formed  the  citadel  of  this  most 
ancient  Chaldean  city.  During  his  last  expe- 
dition to  Babylonia  Mr.  Rassam  has  chiefly 
directed  his  attention  to  a thorough  exploration 
of  this  ancient  edifice,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  recovery  of  much  that  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  archmologist  and  architect. 
During  the  expedition  of  3879  and  1880  only  a 
few  chambers  were  uncovered  and  these  not  in 
any  connected  sequence,  so  that  but  a faint 
idea  could  be  formed  of  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  edifices  forming  the 
Acropolis.  The  work  of  the  last  year  however 
has  however  uncovered  nearly  ouo-half  of  the 
^ buried  edifices,  and  the  carefully-prepared  plan 
I which  the  explorer  has  allowed  us  to  inspect 
j shows  for  the  first  time  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  component  parts. 
Mr.  Rassam  has  himself  published  a brief  account 
of  his  work  among  the  ancient  cities  of  Chaldea, 
but  no  true  estimate  of  the  extent  and  impor- 
j tance  of  bis  work  could  bo  formed  until  the 
I inscribed  records  and  monuments  which  he 
I had  recovered  had  been  deciphered  and  e.x- 
I amined.  With  these  before  us  wo  are  able 
j to  say  that  the  work  accomplished  during 
j the  last  expedition,  though  furnishing  no 
such  striking  example  of  ancient  art  as  the 
! Ballawat  gates,  nevertheless  is  more  important 
I than  that  of  any  preceding  year.  New  and  im- 
! portant  additions  are  made  to  this  history  of  the 
j empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  lacume, 
long  sources  of  great  confusion,  are  filled  up. 

I The  curious  memorial  atones  found  in  the  record 
I office  of  the  temple  furnish  us  with  remarkable 
[ examples  of  Babylonian  sculpture  and  symbolic 
, art.  But  the  discoveries  made  on  this  site  gain 
j an  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that, 
unlike  those  made  at  Nineveh  or  Nimroud,  they 
are  not  confined  to  records  of  royal  and  kingly 
personages,  but  the  great  number  of  private 
documents,  legal  and  commercial,  as  well  as  the 
tithe  rolls  and  registers  of  the  temple,  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
empire  at  a most  interesting  period  in  the  his- 
tory. The  great  block  of  sacred  and  secular 
edifices  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  city 
of  Sippara,  consisting  of  temples,  priests' 
quarters,  and  schools,  together  with  royal 
residences  and  the  Government  offices,  covered 
an  area  about  3,800  yards  in  circuity,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a quadrangular  block  by  a 
strongly-built  wall. 

The  block  is  placed  with  the  angles  to  the 


cardinal  points,  the  south  - east  and  north- 
western faces  being  the  longest,  running  1,500 
yards  each.  Entering  the  excavations  by  the 
southern  comer,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  great 
quadrangle,  a large  portion  of  which  has  been 
uncovered  by  the  workmen.  The  whole  of  this 
south-eastern  face  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  central  block  of  the  building  have  been 
uncovered,  and  more  than  130  chambers  with 
the  corridors  and  squares  have  been  cleared  of 
ddhris.  The  cLimbers  arranged  along  the 
south-east  face  of  the  great  quadrangle  give  us 
a good  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  length  of  the  face  is  300  ft.,  the  wall  being 
broken  at  intervals  of  every  10  ft.,  by  projecting 
buttresses,  the  whole  being  faced  wdth  the  finest 
kiln-burned  bricks,  some  of  them  inscribed  with 
royal  names.  The  six  doorways  which  open 
into  this  quadrangle  give  entrance  to  a series  of 
ten  chambers,  which  from  their  size  and  arrange- 
ment were,  in  all  probability,  the  dwellings  of 
the  priests.  The  chambers  are  all  of  the  plainest 
i construction,  and,  on  the  average,  they  are 
generally  twice  as  long  as  broad.  This  most 
j striking  feature,  however,  of  this  block  of  rooms 
is  the  enormous  solidity  of  the  walls.  The 
. external  walls  towards  the  quadrangle  are  all 
I 10  ft.  thick,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  with  ex- 
ternal and  internal  facings  of  kiln-burnt  bricks. 
In  some  cases,  however,  even  this  thickness  is 
exceeded,  and  in  one  small  chamber,  whose 
dimensions  are  12  ft.  Gin.  by  20  ft.,  and  which 
was  probably  a treasury'  or  store-room,  the 
wails  are  25  ft.  thick  on  each  side.  The  rooms 
arc  usually  constructed  in  pairs,  a large  ante- 
room, with  a doorway  leading  into  the  central 
court  being  the  public  room,  a smaller  chamber 
leading  out  of  it  used  as  a private  chamber  and 
sleeping-room.  Passing  along  this  south-eastern 
face  of  the  great  quadrangle,  we  come  to  a pair 
of  rooms  of  unusual  ai'ze  and  highly-finished 
construction.  Entering  by  a doorway  abont 
6 ft.  wide,  'W'e  find  ourselves  in  a room  or  cor- 
ridor of  strange  proportion.  This  chamber  is 
75  ft.  long,  with  a width  of  only  17  ft.  6 in.  It 
has  opening  out  of  it  a small  inner  chamber 
15  ft.  square.  It  was  in  this  room  that  a most 
interesting  and  valuable  series  of  records  were 
found,  which  enable  ns  to  gain  a considerable 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
temple,  and  other  buildings.  In  this  chamber 
which  his  workmen  thoroughly  excavated,  Mr. 
Rassam  found  tbo  memorial-stone  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  I.  (B.C.  1150),  the  enrions 
sculptures  on  which  we  have  already  described,* 
and  two  other  monuments  of  a similar  class, 
both  of  them  extremely  interesting  on  account 
of  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  which  decorate 
them,  and  the  inscribed  records  they  furnish. 
The  first  of  these  is  a curious  square  block, 
bearing  a much  mutilated  inscription  of  MiR- 
sipak,  a Kassite  king  who  ruled  in  Babylonia  in 


; St.i'.der,  vol.  xlii.,  p.  473;  vol.  xUii.,  p.  S'te. 


' See  SiiilJer,  p.  10,  ante. 
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the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  second  record  is  a finely-cut  block  of 
black  basalt,  with  sculptured  panels,  and  bear- 
ing a long  inscription,  dated  in  the  reigns  of 
Kabu-nkina-abal  and  Minip-kudurutzur,  two 
Babylonian  kings  whose  name.s  were  unknown 
to  us  until  these  records  were  unearthed  by  ?Ir. 
Rassam,  and  whose  reigns  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  elerenth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  the  same  chamber  were  found  records  of 
1,’ebuchadnezzar  II.  (B.C.  G05),  and  Nabonidns 
(B.C.  555),  both  of  whom  were  most  lavish 
benefactors  and  restorers  of  this  favoured 
shrine. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  these  records 
we  will  complete  our  tour  of  the  excavations. 
The  wall  opposite  the  doorway  by  which  we 
entered  this  record-chamber  divides  it  from  a 
second  and  smaller  courtyard,  round  which  arc 
grouped  a series  of  twelve  chambers.  This 
courtyard  is  75  ft.  square,  and  the  whole  block 
bears  a most  remarkable  correspondence  to 
Tchans  or  blocks  of  commercial  buildings  in 
Baghdad  or  Hillab.  The  fact  that  this  block 
was  the  registry  or  chancellerie  of  the  templo 
is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  inscribed  tablets  in  one  of  the  large 
chambers  opening  into  the  court.  These  tablets 
contain  lists  of  the  tithes,  dues,  and  various 
financial  transactions  of  the  temple  authorities,, 
and  form  an  almost  complete  series  of  memo- 
randa, «tc.,  from  B.C.  OGO— tOO.  Returning  to 
the  great  court  from  which  wo  started,  and 
which  is  in  all  probability  to  be  identified  with 
the  “ Court  of  Bel  or  Belus,”  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  of  Nabubaliddina  (B.C.  885)  which 
was  found  in  the  temple  by  Mr.  Rassam  in  1880, 
we  cross  the  court  to  examine  the  great  central 
block.  This  block,  about  a dozen  chambers  of 
which  have  been  excavate<l,  is,  like  the  main 
building,  protected  by  an  outer  buttressed  wall 
of  kiln-burned  brick.  The  chambers  arearranged 
in  pairs,  and  open  into  a central  area  probably 
about  150  ft.  square.  The  decorations  of  some 
of  these  chambers  wore  peculiar,  the  walls  being 
coated  with  plaster  and  painted  black  and 
white.  From  this  mode  of  ornamentation  it  is 
probable  that  here  was  situated  the  temple  of 
Anunit,  the  Anatis  of  the  Classics,  who  was  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  and  evening  star,  and 
whose  temple,  by  its  black  and  white  decora- 
tions, symbolised  her  dual  attributes.  The 
temple  of  the  Sun-god,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
edifices  of  Sippara,  was  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  this  courtyard,  and  surrounded  by  several 
chambers. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun- 
god,  and  about  100  ft.  away,  was  a large  block 
of  some  twenty  chambers,  irregular  in  plan,  but 
which,  from  the  records  found,  were  probably 
the  royal  residence,  occupied,  as  we  know  from 
the  inscribed  tablets  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
Nabonidus  and  his  son,  Belshazzar,  — the 
Belsarutzar  of  the  inscriptions, — Cyrus,  and 
Darius  Hystaspis.  In  the  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  mounds  several  other  groups  of 
chambers  have  been  uncovered,  but  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  others  is  obscm*e  until  further 
excavations  have  served  to  connect  them  with 
the  more  thoroughly  explored  portions.  The 
great  temple,  whose  ruins  are  now  open  to  us, 
and  whose  lavish  supply  of  records  invite  us  to 
learn  its  history,  formed  a great  centre  of  Baby- 
lonian life,  and  all  the  changes  of  the  kingdom 
have  left  their  records  upon  its  walls  or  in  the 
record  chambers. 

The  most  flourishing  periods  in  the  temple’s 
history  appear  to  have  been : first,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  is,  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
time  when  Assyria  was  just  rising  into  power  ; 
and  secondly,  during  the  period  of  the  later 
Babylonian  empire,  from  B.C.  G25 — 538,  when 
the  pious  priest-kings  Nebuchaduezzar  II.  and 
Nabonidus  richly  endowed  its  treasury  and 
restored  its  ruined  halls  and  shrines. 

From  the  fourteenth  centmy  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  kingdom  of 
Babylonia  was  niled  by  a dynasty  of  Kassite  or 
Northern  Elamite  kings,  who  had  intermarried 
with  Babylonian  royal  personages  and  founded 
the  dynasty  which  Berosus  called  Chaldean. 
Among  this  race  the  demonology  and  fetish 
worship,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the 
religion  of  Babylonia,  lingered  on,  and  we  find 
their  monuments  and  inscriptions  revealing  this 
superstitions  belief  in  demons  and  spirits.  The 
memorial-stone  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  which  we 
have  already  described,  exhibited  many  examples 
of  quaint  representation  of  the  demons  and  gods 
who  were  invoked  to  protect  the  memorial. 


For  quaint  and  grotesque  symbolism  thisi'ecord 
is,  however,  far  surpassed  by  the  memorial- 
stone  of  the  Kassite  king,  Mili-Sipak,  now 
exhibited  in  the  Assyrian  side-room  in  the 
British  lilusenm.  From  this  we  gain  some  idea 
of  the  composite  figures  described  by  Berosus 
as  in  existence  before  the  creation  of  man,  for 
more  extraordinary  combinations  of  human  and 
animal  life  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Two, 
however,  are  particularly  interesting.  The  first 
is  the  figure  of  a serpent-woman  j the  upper 
part  of  tho  figure  is  that  of  a woman  winged 
and  full  breasted,  like  the  figures  of  Artemis; 
the  lower  extremities  are  formed  of  tho  tails  of 
two  serpents  intertwined,  and  terminating  in 
bircl-like  claws.  This  curious  figure,  not  un- 
known in  Western  grotesque  art,  is  certainly 
strange  to  Babylonian  mythological  symbolism, 
and  it  would  bo  interesting  if  the  inscription, — 
unfortunately  very  mutilated,— bad  preserved 
the  name  of 'this  demon.  It,  in  all  probability, 
represents  the  Kir-kir-Tiamat,  or  “Serpent  of 
tho  Sea,”  the  female  demon  of  darkness  with 
which  Merodach  tights  in  the  creation  legends. 
This  creature  was  feminine  in  gender,  and  had 
the  attributes  of  a serpent,  such  as  are  here 
figured.  Another  curious  figure,  and  one  which 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  Western  art,  is 
that  of  a combination  of  Pegasus  and  the 
Centaur, — a winged  horse  with  the  fore  part  of 
a human  body  drawing  tbe  bow.  This  curious 
Hippo-Sagittarius  forms  an  interesting  figure, 
together  with  the  Scorpion  Sagittarius,  which 
occurs  on  the  stone  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

These  monuments  of  the  Kassite  kings  of  the 
fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
show  that  the  demonology  and  fetish  worship 
had  survived  among  tlrese  people,  and  had  not, 
like  that  of  the  Babylonians,  yielded  to  the 
purer  creed  of  the  Somites.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Yezdis,  or  Devil  Worshippers 
of  Iliudostan,  are  a survival  of  these  ancient 
people,  as  their  dual  creed  and  the  worship  of 
the  evil  spirit  seem  to  correspond  to  many  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Kassii  That  the  serpent  was 
regarded  as  the  opponent  of  the  great  gods, 
and  so  invoked  to  curse  the  evil-doer,  is  shown 
by  a passage  on  tho  Michaux  stone  in  tho 
Louvre,  -where  Zergina,  tho  owner  of  certain 
land,  states  that  on  this  stone  he  has  placed 
the  emblems  of  the  “ spirits  of  the  great  gods 
and  of  the  serpent  god,”  who  are  to  curse  with 
an  irremovable  curse  the  person  who  injures  tbe 
landmark.  The  monuments  recovered  by  Mr. 
Rassam  of  this  period  from  tho  temple  at 
Sippara  show  how  this  belief  in  tho  power  of 
the  gods  and  spirits  was  current  among  the 
common  people.  Every  legal  or  commercial 
document  of  any  importance  had  attached  to  it 
certain  imprecatory  clauses,  and  among  tho 
inscriptions  recovered  during  this  last  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  Rassam  we  have  a very  curious 
example  of  this  class  in  the  deed  of  dower  of  a 
woman  named  Gula-Sarbat,  tho  wife  of  a man 
named  Samas-iddina-Suma.  This  inscription  is 
engraved,  on  a largo  basalt  boulder,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  several  interesting  sculptures. 
On  the  obverse  we  have  a series  of  four  panels, 
filled  with  representations  of  demons  similar 
to  those  on  the  stones  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I. ; 
but  on  the  obverse  we  have  figures  of  the  chief 
parties  mentioned  in  the  contract.  Above  the 
first  figure  is  inscribed  tho  legend,  “ The  figure 
of  Nabu-ukina-abla,  the  established  king,  king 
of  Babylon.” 

The  king  is  clad  in  a long  and  very  richly- 
embroidered  robe,  upon  which  we  have  repre- 
sentations of  the  worship  of  the  sacred  tree  by 
the  Aimnaki  or  spirits,  and  other  mythological 
scenes.  Tho  hem  is  decorated  with  a flower 
border  and  fringed.  The  king  wears  on  his 
head  a tall  cap  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Greek  priest.s,  richly  embroidered  and  decorated 
like  the  robe.  The  long  hair  and  beard  are 
curled  in  the  stylo  of  the  Assyrian  Court.  Like 
the  figures  of  Merodach-nadin-akhi  (B.C.  1120), 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  king  is  represented 
as  wearing  shoes,  made  of  some  plaited  mate- 
rial, probably  grass  or  rashes,  similar  to  the 
slippers  of  the  Arabs  about  Baghdad.  These 
shoes  were  evidently  a mark  of  rank,  for  wo  see 
that  the  courtier,  Ardu-Sisnabi,  who  stands 
before  the  king,  wears  sandals  and  not  shoes. 
He  carries  a bow  in  his  hand,  while  behind  him 
walks  his  daughter,  the  woman  Gula-Sarbat, 
whose  deed  of  dower  is  inscribed  on  the  stone. 
Ardu-Sisnabi  is  clad  in  a long  robe,  quite  plain, 
bound  round  the  waste  with  a broad  girdle. 
He  carries  in  one  hand  a bow  ready  strung,  and 
in  the  other  two  arrows.  His  daughter  also 
wears  a plain  robe,  skull  cap,  and  the  only  deco- 
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ration  or  ornament  being  a massive  pair  of  gold 
earrings.  She  bears  in  her  hands  some  offering- 
for  the  king. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  complicated 
details  of  the  inscription,  tho  subject  matter  ia 
this.  Tile  King  Nabu-ukina-abla  had  given  an 
estate  to  the  man  Ardu-Sisnabi,  the  son  of 
Adraddas.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  entail 
or  deed  of  inalienation  upon  the  land,  similar  to 
the  law  of  Jubilco  return  among  tho  Jews  upon 
tho  estate,  and  this  was  only  overcome  by  an 
addition  of  240  pieces  of  silver  to  the  price  paid 
for  the  land,  makiug  in  all  687  pieces  of  silver- 
This  document  is  extremely  interesting  to  tho 
student  of  ancient  Babylonian  legislation,  and 
also  serves  to  throw  light  upon  many  of  the  legal 
decisions  and  terms  current  in  the  Talmud- 
Among  the  parties  to  tho  deeds  are  priests  of 
the  temple  of  Anunit  and  of  tho  Sun-god,  and  it 
is  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  tho  document  was  placed  .in  th& 
temple  treasury. 

Tho  two  great  temples  at  Sippara  were  called 
respectively  Bit  Parra,  “tho  house  of  Light,”' 
and  Bit  U1  Bar,  “tho  house  of  the  Star,”' 
the  former  being  dedicated  to  the  Sun-god  aiid 
situated,  as  Mr.  Rassam’s  exploratiaua  have- 
shown,  in  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Tho  latter 
was,  in  all  probability,  placed  on  tho  north-west' 
side  of  the  great  courtyard.  An  extremely 
interestiug  fragment  of  an  astronomical  inscrip- 
tion recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Pinches,  of  the 
British  Museum,  serves  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Babylonians  bad  moved  tho  cardinal  points 
45  deg.,  so  that  the  Babylonian  east  was  north- 
east, and  the  west  south-west.  By  this  inter- 
esting discovery  -we  see  that  tho  temple 
discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam, — indeed,  all  the 
great  temple  chambers  at  Babylon,  Borsippa 
(Bois  Nimrud),  Ballawat,  and  Nineveh, — are 
built  east  and  west,  tho  shrine  or  cella  being  at 
the  east  end.  The  goddess  Anunit,  — the 
Anatis  of  the  classical  writers,  -whose  temple 
was  the  second  groat  fane  in  Sippara, — was 
“tho  great  goddess”  in  the  Babylonian  Pan- 
theon, and  the  origin  of  the  great  Asiatic 
mother-goddess  whose  worship  extends  over 
tho  whole  Eastern  world.  Her  attributes,  as 
recorded  in  the  inscription  of  Nabonidus,  found 
by  Mr.  Rassam,  are  “lady  of  battle,”  “bearer 
of  the  bow  and  mace,”  “the  great  mother,”' 
she  who,  with  the  rising  and  setting  sun,, 
gladdens  tho  heart  of  the  king. 

In  Assyria,  her  worship  was  absorbed  into 
that  of  the  great  Istar,  as  in  Phcenicin  into 
that  of  Ashtarotb,  or  in  the  laud  of  the  Hittite 
it  became  that  of  Ate,  Atargatis,  or  Artemis- 
On  account  of  her  astronomical  character  aa 
the  planet  Venus,  the  morning  and  evening- 
star,  the  temple  built  for  her  at  Sippara  was 
decorated  with  black  and  white,  and  she  is 
called  “ the  companion  of  tho  Sun-god,”  “ the 
sister  of  tho  Sun-god,”,  “ the  daughter  of  the 
Moon-god.”  These  epithets  all  show  tho  import- 
ance of  tho  shrine  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam, 
and  when  some  of  the  numerous  religious 
inscriptions  are  examined  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
much  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  important 
element  in  Babylonian  worship. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Ra9sam’'s 
mission  during  this  last  expedition  to  succeed 
where  others  had  failed.  No  ruin  amid  the 
thousands  of  mounds  which  stud  the  plains  of 
Babylonia  is  so  familiar  to  students  as  the 
“ Bits  Nimrud”  or  “tower  of  Nimrod,”  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  on  the 
right  bauk  of  the  Euphrates.  Prom  the  days 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  until  tho  present  time 
all  explorers  and  travellers  have  visited  it,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explore  its 
ruins ; but  until  this  last  expedition  of  Mr. 
Rassam’s  the  vast  mass  of  debris  and  vitrified 
brickwork  has  remained  an  unsolved  problem- 
After  relocated  attempts  the  workmen  came 
upon  traces  of  extensive  buildings,  more  than 
eighty  chambers  having  been  uncovered  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  great  mound  upon  a 
kind  of  flat  form  leading  up  to  it.  The  buildings 
were  evidently  part  of  tbe  great  temple  of 
Nebo,  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  city  of 
Borsippa,  of  which  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  ad- 
jacent mounds  raai’k  the  ruins.  The  city  of 
Borsippa,  the  twin  of  Babylon,  was  founded 
certainly  as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  2750,  when 
the  shrine  was  restored  by  Khammuragas,  a 
Kassite  king,  an  inscription  recording  such  a 
work  of  restoration  being  preserved  in  the 
Louvre.  Tho  explorations  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Rassam  have  laid  open  a number  of  chambers, 
the  cheif  being  a large  banqueting-ball,  over 
90  ft.  in  length,  with  ante-chambers  leading 
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into  it.  This  was  evidontly  part  of  the  palace 
built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  en- 
larged by  Nabonidus.  This  chamber  had  been 
decorated  with  enamelled  bricks  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  Egyptian  temple  at  TelEl  Yahoudeh 
and  at  Khorsabad. 

The  explorations  which  Mr.  Rassam  has 
carried  out  daring  this  last  e.xpedition  have 
served  to  show  that  beneath  the  mounds  in 
Babylonia  lie  buried  treasures  which  far  exceed 
in  importance  and  antiquity  those  yet  recovered 
from  Assyria.  It  is  to  be  hoiied  that  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Government  will  relax  no  effort  that  may  lead 
to  the  continuation  of  the  work,  which,  if  pro- 
perly and  efficiently  carried  out,  will  furnish 
results  far  exceeding  the  dreams  of  archaeo- 
logists, and  restore  to  us  whole  chapters  in  the 
world’s  history. 


ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE  POETS. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  one  may  find 
j some  interest  in  the  manner  in  which  architecture 
jhas  been  referred  to  by  poets.  Such  references 
|may,  in  the  first  place,  thi*ow  historical  light  on 
"the  manner  in  which  the  art  of  architecture  was 

(regarded  at  a certain  period,  and  even  on  the 
practical  facts  in  regard  to  the  buildings  of  the 
lage  referred  to.  An  incidental  reference  from 
[a  poet  forms  a kind  of  unconscious  and  unpro- 
imeditated  testimony,  sometimes,  which  is  more 
jsignificant  than  more  definite  and  intentional 
jhistoric  evidence  might  bo.  The  other  kind  of 
iintercst  is  of  a more  purely  intellectual  nature  ; 
[it  is  that  which  arises  from  the  emifioyment  by 
jthe  poet  of  images  drawn  from  architecture,  or 
(from  the  application  of  poetry  to  give  vivid  and 
pictures(iue  descriptions  of  architectare.  In 
both  cases  we  are  pleased  by  finding  ai'chitec- 
turo  drawn  from  a scmi-praotical  to  a purely 
poetic  sphere,  which  dignifies  it  for  the  moment 
to  an  exceptional  degree.  For  as  poetry  is 
the  most  pure  exercise  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion in  its  highest  form,  for  the  poet  to  draw 
upon  architectural  images  to  heighten  the  force 
;of  his  expressions  is  to  put  architecture  and  the 
associations  connected  with  it  to  a very  high 
use,  and  one  entirely  distinct  from  the  prosaic 
fide  of  the  subject ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  poet  to  employ  his  power  of  language  and 
magery  to  describe  architectural  beauty  for  its 
own  .sake,  is  often  a means  of  suggesting  to 
,U3  new  lights  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a 
proof  of  the  really  high  interest  of  the  art  in 
itself. 

If  we  begin  to  look  through  the  pages  of 
Doetry  for  such  allusions,  however,  we  shall 
ind  that,  as  with  landscape,  the  taste  for 
irchitcctural  piefcuresqueness,  as  a subject 
worth  reference  and  description  in  poetry,  is  a 
jomparatively  modern  one.  From  a poet’s 
point  of  view,  in  fact,  architecture  is  generally 
i part  of  a scene,  a feature  in  the  landscape, 
ind  the  feeling  for  laudsoapo  is  essentially  a 
modern  one.  Some  modern  poets,  however, 
is  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  have 
jvinced  in  their  writings  a considerable  inte- 
.-est  in  architecture  for  its  own  sake,  by  a 
lumber  of  very  effective  and  picturesque 
illusions  to,  and  descriptions  of,  architecture 
ind  architectural  details.  But  if  we  look 
ihrough  the  oldest  poet  we  kuow, — ITomer, — 
ve  find  not  only  that  the  references  to  archi- 
«cture  are  very  few,  but  that  they  are  curiously 
irtificial,  and  hardly  convey  to  our  minds  the 
dea  of  any  real  possible  building.  They  seem 
.0  be  the  references,  in  short,  of  an  ago  of  gold- 
imith’s  work,  in  which  everything  is  imagined 
IS  of  metal,  and  mostly  of  the  precious  metals. 
Yhen  Ulysses  comes  to  the  palace  of  Nausicaa’s 
ather,  for  instance,  wo  have  one  of  tho  very 
'ew  bits  of  anything  like  detailed  description  of 
xchitcctnre  in  the  Homeric  poems  (in  the  Iliad 
here  is  not  ono  reference  that  can  bo  called 
lescriptive),  but  it  is  evidently  an  entirely 
anciful  description,  illustrating  the  semi- 
tarbaric  taste  of  the  age,  speaking  of  silver 
columns  with  brazen  bases,  the  walls  of  massy 
trass,  &c.,  tho  lintels  of  silver;  and  tho  pro- 
lability  is  that  tho  poet  was  merely  indulging 
lis  luxuriant  fancy  in  this  way,  conscious  that 
mildings  in  poetry,  liko  castles  in  the  air,  may 
to  prodneed  regardless  of  expense.  Remai'k- 
ble  is  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  most 
trikiug  of  tho  few  references  in  Yirgil  to 
rchitectarc, — the  passage,  namely,  in  which  he 
escribes  how,  during  the  sack  of  Troy,  tho 
(Uter  doors  of  Priam’s  palace  were  broken 
tirougb,  and  how  the  long  corridors  and  halls 


suddenly  appeared  to  r-iew,  in  strange  contrast 
With  tho  tumult  and  clamour  in  the  streets  : — 

“ I^ae  iuter  primoa,  eorropta  dura  lipenni 
Linima  perrii.uipit,  poslosque  a cardino  vellit 
/Eratos;  jaiuqiie  excisa  trabo  firma  cavavit 
iiobora,  et  ingeatem  lato  dedil  ore  feueatram; 
Apparet  domua  intua,  et  atria  longa  pateacuQt ; 
Apparent  Priami  et  Teterum  penetralia  reguni, 
Armatosque  videut  atantes  in  limine  prime. " • 

book  ii. 

This  is  in  quite  a different  tone  from  the 
Homeric  architecture;  it  is  the  thought  of  a 
poot  of  a civilised  ago,  accustomed  himself  to 
frequent  groat  houses  with  long  vistas  through 
ranges  of  rooms,  and  introducing  into  his  poem 
architecture  as  it  appeared  in  his  own  experi- 
ence. It  may  bo  thought  by  some  that  the 
Homeric  description,  though  it  must  be  false 
as  to  the  facts  indicated  in  the  idea  of  walls 
and  columns  of  solid  brass  and  silver,  maybe 
true  as  to  the  appearance,  and  may  he  only  his 
way  of  describing  the  plating  of  tho  walls  and 
columns  with  precious  metal,  whieh  very  pro- 
bably was  a pi'actico  to  some  extent,  judging 
from  the  great  abundance  of  gold  which  must 
have  been  available  and  in  use  at  that  time. 
But  this  does  not  tally  with  the  description, 
nor  could  even  gold  and  silver  pla'ing  have 
been  carried  out  in  a palace  so  largo  as  we  are 
evidently  intended  to  suppose  that  of  the  king 
of  Phoeacia  to  be.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  we 
find  the  same  tendency  towards  gold  and  silver 
architecture  in  other  ancient  descriptions. 
Every  one  will  remember  the  description  of  the 
celestial  city  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Revelations, — tho  “ walls  of  jasper,” 
the  city  and  streets  “of  pure  gold,  liko  unto 
clear  glass,”  the  courses  of  the  walla  sot  with 
precious  stones,  and  the  gates  each  of  a single 
pearl.  This  gorgeous  imagination,  which  pro- 
bably belongs  to  tho  third  or  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  seems  in  keeping  with  that 
taste  for  rich  and  gorgeous  effect  in  gilding  and 
colour  which  was  to  be  exemplified  not  so  veiy 
much  later  in  the  Byzantine  church  architec- 
ture. In  the  Book  of  Revelations,  however, 
there  is  hardly  a pretence  at  a description 
drawn  from  any  real  model ; tho  gold  is 
“ transparent”  ; the  materials  are  drawn  from 
an  imagination  which  sot  no  bounds  to  the 
beauty  even  of  mere  material  in  tho  heavenly 
city.  But  it  is  significant  to  find,  in  reference 
to  this  Homeric  description,  that  when  wo  turn 
to  Chaucer  wo  find,  in  his  few  and  brief  archi- 
tectural references,  just  the  same  taste  for 
metal  architecture,  as  if  this  were  a natural 
tendency  in  poets  of  an  early  and  unsophisti- 
cated school  of  poetry.  In  the  “ Assembly  of 
Foules”  the  poet  says: — 

“ And  upon  pillars  Kfcut  of  jaapar  lonp, 

I sawe  u templo  of  brass  y-founded  strong  ” ; 
and  in  the  “ Court  of  Love  ” he  finds  the  castle 
wherein  dwelt  tho  king  of  love, — 

“For  I beheld  the  toures  high  and  stronp, 

And  hiph  pinnaclos,  large  of  hight  and  long, 

AVith  plate  of  gold  bespred  on  erery  side, 

Aud  jpreoious  stones,  the  stone  werke  for  to  hide. 

No  saphire  in  Inde,  no  ruble  rich  of  price, 

There  laedeed  than,  nor  emcraud  ao  grene.” 

The  latter  point  resembles  the  idea  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  hut  it  will  bo  observed  that 
Chaucer  f is  more  practical  here,  and  distinctly 
describes  tho  gold  and  precious  stones  as 
appliqiit^s  only,  to  hide  the  stone,  not  as  integral 
parts  of  the  structure.  In  his  description  of 
tho  Temple  of  Mars,  in  “ Tho  Knightes  Tale,” 
he  apparently  chooses  his  materials  out  of  an 
idea  of  what  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  deity  therein  housed  : — 

“ Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armi potent, 

Wrought  all  of  biirnedt  steele,  of  which  th’  entree 
Was  longe  and  streito,  and  gastly  for  to  see. 

The  northern  light  in  at  the  dore  shone. 

For  window  on  tho  wall  ne  was  ther  none 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  diseerno, 

The  dore  was  all  of  athament  eteme, 

Tclenched  overthwart  aud  endelong. 

With  yren  tough,  and,  for  to  make  it  strong. 

Every  piler  the  temple  to  suatene 

Was  tonno-gret,  of  yren  bright  and  shene.” 

The  i^oint,  that  there  was  no  light  but  through 
tho  door,  is  noticeable  : Chaucer  had  no  notion 
of  a hyptethral  temple  evidently.  But  it  shows 
how  little  poets  in  Chaucer’s  day  thought  of 
* “ He  himself  ” (Automedon)  “ among  the  foremost 
breaks  through  the  entrance  with  his  two-handed  axe,  aud 
tears  from  the  liiuges  the  brass-covered  doors ; now  he  has 
cut  into  the  heart  of  the  lintel  itself,  and  left  only  a huge 
wide-gaping  opening ; the  lang  halls  of  the  mansion  lie  open 
to  view  ; the  interior  of  the  house,  the  private  chambers  of 
Friam  and  of  the  ancient  kings  are  laid  bare,  and  behold 
armed  men  standing  at  their  very  doors.” 

t The  authorship  of  both  the  poems  quoted  is,  in  fact, 
doubtful : but  they  belong  to  the  Chaucerian  epoch,  and  it 
is  convenient  to  class  them  as  Chaucer’s,  in  default  of  any 
other  known  author, 
t Burnished. 
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drawing  upon  actnal  architecture  in  their 
poetical  descriptions,  that  Chaucer,  living  in 
the  midst  of  the  groat  Gothic  building  age,  not 
quite  in  its  noblest  but  in  its  richest  phase,  and 
with  the  monuments  of  its  greatest  style  still 
comparatively  new  around  him.  never  refers  in 
any  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  Medireval  cathe- 
drals. The  “Knightes  Tale”  is  told  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  tho  lovely  cathedral  at  Salisbm-y, 
then  almost  in  its  pristine  beauty;  but  the  only 
architectural  images  are  of  these  temples  with 
steel  pillars,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is  doubly 
significant.  _ It  confirms,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
opinion  which  has  been  sometimes  suggested, 
that  the  sentiment  which  we  have  in  regard  to 
the  Meilifcval  cathedrals  did  not  oxist^iii  the 
ago  which  built  them.  Chaucer  reflects  the 
spirit  of  the  society  of  his  day  in  a hundred 
ways,  but  enthusiasm  for  cathedral  architecture 
appears  nowhere  in  his  writings ; the  only 
direct  reference  to  Medijcval  building  is  in  the 
practical  remark  put  into  tho  mouth  of  a mouk, 
in  defence  of  his  exacting  demands  on  one  of  lii.s 
parishioners, — 

" By  God,  we  owe  yit  fortie  pound  for  itone?," 
a significant  indication  of  the  light  in  which 
these  great  ecclesiastical  building  achievements 
may  have  been  regarded  by  the  laity,  whoso 
mouthpiece  Chaucer  is  always;  the  clergy,  the 
“rcigulars”  at  least,  are  only  marks  for  hia 
satire.  What  is  also  to  be  observed  in  regard 
to  tliese^  references  of  Chaucer’s  is  that  they 
seem  to  imply  an  acquaintance,  in  some  way  or 
other,  with  Classic  forms  of  architecture,  for 
the  words  convey  that  idea;  the  iron  pillars 
“ tonne-gret,”  t.e.,  of  a ton  weight,  must  have 
been  single  columns  to  be  regarded  as  one 
piece ; not  built-up  piers.  There  is  a little  bit 
of  decorative  work  alluded  to  in  the  same  poem, 
which  seems  more  Gothic  in  character,  and  as 
if  taken  from  some  Medimval  shrine.  Theseus 
made  throe  “ oratories,”— one  to  Venus,  one  to 
Mars, — 

“ And  northward,  in  a touret  on  the  wall. 

Of  alabaster  white  and  red  eorall. 

An  oratorio  riohe  for  to  see. 

In  worship  of  Diane  of  chaetitee.” 

Chaucer  may  be  expected,  in  fact,  to  mix  up 
suggestions  of  pagan  architecture  (ns  far  as  he 
had  any  hint  of  it)  with  Christian,  just  as  ho' 
and  other  Mediceval  poets  mingled  Classical 
with  Scriptural  images.  There  is,  again  in  tho 
same  poem,  tho  longest  aud  most  elaborate  of 
the  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  a description  of  tho 
amphitheatre  made  for  the  combat  between 
Palamon  and  Arcito  to  take  place  in,  which  is 
interesting  as  indicating  a very  comprehensive 
idea  in  Chaucer’s  mind  as  to  the  requii'cmenta 
for  doing  the  thing  really  well: — 

“ThecircuL(e  a mile  was  about. 

Walled  of  stone,  and  diched  all  wiihoute. 

Round  was  the  shape  in  manner  of  a compas, 
l^ull  of  dc^ees,  the  hight  of  sixty  pas,” 

(This  appears  to  refer  to  what  would  bo  uow 
called  the  :iecfion  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
was  such  as  to  rise  to  tho  height  of  sixty  paces 
on  the  exterior  limit.  He  goes  on  to  say  how 
tho  seats  were  arranged  so  that  no  spectatoi’ 
should  intercept  the  view  from  another), — 

“ That  when  a man  was  set  on  o degree, 

Him  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see. 

Estward  ther  stood  a gate  of  inarbel  white, 
Westward  right  swiche  another  iu  th’  opposite. 

And  shortly  to  concluden,  swicho  a place 
Was  never  in  orthe,  in  so  litel  a space, 

For  in  the  land  ther  n'us  no  iTaftes  man 
That  geometric  or  arsmetrike  can, 

Ne  portreiour,  ne  kerver  of  images. 

That  Theseus  no  yaf  him  mete  and  wages, 

The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise.’’ 

Chaucer  here  shows  the  complete  idea  of 
architecture  as  the  result  of  the  combined  forces 
of  the  geometer  and  the  artist.  This  poem  is 
unquestionably  Chaucer  himself.  Tho  famous 
description  of  the  palace  of  glass  iu  “ Chaucer’s 
Dream”  is  too  often  quoted  to  need  citation,  aud 
its  authenticity  is  questioned;  but  the  passage 
quoted  above  seems  to  come,  not  inapprojjriately, 
from  “ Geoffrey  Chaucer,  clerk  of  workes.” 

When  wo  look  at  Spenser,  who,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  affected  an  obsolete  style,  and 
imitated  to  some  extent  the  style  and  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Chaucer  school,  wo  find  in  his  few 
touches  of  ai’chitecture  just  the  same  characte- 
ristics as  in  tho  Chaucerian  poems.  Sometimes 
ho  repeats  the  purely  bullion  architecture,  as  wo 
may  call  it, — indeed,  ho  uses  that  very  phrase 
(“Faerie  Queene,  iii.  1.  32)  : — 

“ The  roifill  riches  and  exceeding  cost 
Of  every  pillur  and  of  every  post. 

Which  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were, 

And  with  great  perlos  and  prariousatouea  embost;- 
That  the  bright  glitter  of  their  beames  cleare 
Did  sparlde  forth  great  light,  and  glorious  did 
appeare,” 
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This  is  very  BUf^ar-candy  architecture.  At 
another  time  he  seems  a little  more  practical, 
and  is  content  with  merely  overlaying  the 
building  materials  with  precious  metals  {Ihid., 
i.  4.  4)  5 but  this  on  examination  turns  out  to  be 
only  an  allegory,  to  show  the  false  display  of 
Duessa's  Castle ; — 

“A  stately  palace  built  of  squared  bricke. 

Which  cuaningly  was  without  mortar  laid, 

Whose  walls  were  high,  but  nothing  atroug  or  thick, 

And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displaied 

That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  disuiaid  ; 

High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 

And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 

Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightful  bowres  ; 

And  on  the  top  a diall  told  the  timely  howres. 

It  was  a goodly  heape  for  to  bohould, 

And  spake  the  praises'of  the  workman's  witt ; 

But  full  great  piltie,  that  so  faire  a mould 
1)  d on  so  weak  foundation  ever  sitt ; 

For  on  a sandia  hill,  that  still  did  Hilt 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie ; 

That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  itt ; 

And  all  the  hinder  partes,  that  few  could  spie.^ 

Were  ruinous  and  old,  but  painted  cunningly." 

would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some  Duessa's 
Castles,  out  of  Fairyland,  to  fit  part  at  least  of 
this  description ; but  to  the  actual  facts  of 
architecture  there  is  not  a single  reference  in 
Spenser’s  poem,  beyond  the  occasional  mention 
of  castles  as  frequently  recurring  phenomena. 

The  transition  from  Spenser  to  Milton  is  more 
natural  than  to  Shakspeare,  although  a little 
out  of  chronology.  Milton’s  stronger  and  more 
j>ractical  mind  was  less  given  to  mere  toys  of 
illustration  than  Spenser,  yet  he  in  his  epic 
i.s  carried  away,  not  unnaturally,  into  the  same 
architectural  ideas  as  those  which  the  Book  of 
Revelations  suggests ; a celestial  architecture  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  sparkles  also  in  his 
Heaven,  and  even  in  the  opposite  region,  where 
the  structure  rose  beside  the  burniug  lake, — ■ 
"Built  like  a temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  ; nor  did  there  want 
Comice  or  Eriezo,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven  ; 
Thereof  was  fretted  gold." 

Milton,  who  knew  the  whole  range  of  classic  and 
Italian  literature,  was  of  course  familiar  with 
the  designations  of  the  main  parts  of  the  temple, 
cornice,  frieze,  &c.;  but  the  most  notable  ex- 
pression in  the  above  quotation  is  that  of  the 
“bos.sy  sculptures,”  for  the  epithet  shows  that 
Milton  was  alive  to  the  decorative  effect  of 
sculpture  as  a part  of  the  architecture,  as  supply- 
ing a “ bossy  ” surface  in  contrast  with  the  smooth 
surface  of  other  portions  of  the  building.  The 
use  of  the  expression  implies  a critical  eye  for 
effect.  The  Gate  of  Heaven,  in  book  iii.,  is 
described  more  in  the  vague  and  purely  ideal 
manner  in  which  John  Martin  used  to  paint ; 
the  gate  is  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  vast  flight 
of  steps,  “ degrees  magnificent,”  ascending  to 
the  wall  of  Heaven,  " at  top  whereof  ” (t.e.  of 
the  steps)  — 

" But  far  mere  rich,  appear’d 
The  work  as  of  a kiuglv  paluoo-gate, 

AVith  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold, 

Embellish'd  : thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitalile  on  earth 
By  model  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn.’’ 

The  phrase  "inimitable  on  earth,”  is  obviously 
a kind  of  excuse  on  the  part  of  the  poet  for  his 
inability  to  give  any  more  precise  description, 
he  prefers  to  leave  it  vague.  The  idea,  at  best, 
is  somewhat  poor  and  tawdry  ; so  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  royal  seat  at  which  the  rebel  angels 
mustered, — 

" With  pyratui'ia  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn  and  rocks  of  gold.” 


In  " Paradise  Regained”  we  have  the  effort 
to  describe,  not  celestial  but  terrestrial  archi- 
tecture, that  of  Romo  and  Greece,  in  the  vision 
of  "all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  ” shown  to  the  Saviour  from  the  lofty 
jnountaiu  ; but  the  architectural  vision  of  the 
Tempter  is  not  very  clear,  and,  acting  as  show- 
man to  the  view  of  ancient  Rome,  he  describes 
architectural  features  which  certainly  were  not 
really  there, — 

" There  the  Capitol  thou  eeest 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  hcoil 
On  tbe  Tarpeian  rook,  her  citadel 
Impregnable;  and  there  Mount  Talatine, 

The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  hinh 
The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  ar<-hit«'ts 
"With  gilded  bal/lemenia,  conspicuous  far' 

Turrets,  and  terraces,  and glittn-ingspirLi.’' 


It  is  worth  while  to  notice  this  falsity  of  im- 
pression about  ancient  Roman  architecture,  be- 
cause we  shall  see  in  another  number  with  what 
admirable  truth  and  vigour  the  impression  of  it 
is  conveyed  by  a living  poet  who  really  under- 
stands the  subject.  Milton  shows  his  practical 
t^n  of  mind,  however,  in  describing  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Philistian  Theatre  by  Samson ; he 
takes  care  to  account,  as  far  as  he  can,  for  the 


fact  that  Samson  should  have  been  able  by  one 
effort  to  bring  down  the  whole  building  ; it  was, 
he  tells  us, — 

"a  spacious  theatre. 

Half  round,  ou  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high,” 
and  the  idea  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a vault  carried  over  from  the  side  walls, 
and  meeting  on  coupled  columns  in  the  axis  of 
the  theatre ; a construction  which,  on  a small 
scale  (and  the  theatre  was  to  hold  only  " the 
Philistian  lords,” — the  vulgar  stood  without),  is 
not  impossible,  though,  of  course,  more  easily 
conceivable  if  we  imagine  it  as  not  " half- 
round,”  but  an  amphitheatre  with  a central 
pier,  on  the  same  principle  as  some  of  the 
Medimval  chapter-houses.  This  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  Milton,  but  it  is  creditable 
to  the  logical  aide  of  his  character  as  a poet, 
that  he  evidently  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
the  catastrophe  practicable,  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  liow  it  was  so.  Milton,  however,  does 
give  descriptions  of  actual  architectural  effects, 
iu  a way  that  Chaucer  and  Spenser  never 
attempt ; as  not  only  in  the  too  well-known 
passage  in  "II  Penseroso”  describing  the 
cathedral  and  its  cloisters  and  its  vaulted  roof 
and  stained  windows  (which  in  later  d.iys 
Milton  would  probably  have  helped  to  break 
down),  but  in  the  charming  bit  of  landscape 
in  " L’AUegro,”  in  which  we  sec  towers  and 
battlements, — 

“Bosom’d  high  mid  tiiftod  trees,” 

A passage  showing  that  Milton  appreciated  the 
beautiful  effect  of  architecture  of  the  castle 
type  half  seen  amid  thick  foliage,  as  painters 
love  to  show  it. 

Our  groat  poet  par  e.ycellcnce  is  little  troubled 
with  architectural  fancies ; he  cared  more  for 
the  people  than  for  the  houses  they  lived  in  or 
the  churches  they  worshipped  in  ; and  the 
allusions  of  any  kind  to  architecture  are  few  and 
far  between.  There  is  no  hint  of  " local  colour  ” 
in  the  scenery  of  the  " Merchanbof  Venice,”  for 
instance,  beyond  the  mere  use  of  the  word 
Rialto  and  the  reference  to  a gondola;  there  is 
Southern  passion  enough  in  some  of  the 
characters,  but  nothing  of  it  in  the  surroundings ; 
and  the  one  direct  architectural  reference  or 
illustration  is  ono  that  is  completely  English, 
and  has  been  before  quoted  as  showing  how 
little  stone  building  was  indulged  in  then, — 

“ Should  I go  to  church 
And  sec  the  holy  edifice  of  stone. 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks,” 
as  if  it  were  only  in  church-going  that  he  were 
likely  to  see  a stone  building.  This  shows 
emphatically  bow  Shakspeare  drew  his  scenic 
ideas  from  what  was  before  his  eyes ; one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  slightest  information  ho 
could  have  gained  about  Venice  would  have 
shown  how  inapplicable  was  such  a simile  to 
the  scene  and  the  speaker,  living  in  a city  full 
of  stOQo  palaces.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
attached  a special  idea  of  dignity  and  spacious- 
ness to  the  word  " temple,”  which  ho  brings  in 
when  he  wishes  to  be  specially  dignified,  as  in 
the  magnificent  expression  of  good  wishes  to 
the  city  iu  " Coriolanus,” — 

“The  honour’d  gods 

Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  Justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  ! Plant  love  among  ua  ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 

And  not  our  streets  with  ivar  ! ” 

and  again  in  the  well-known  and  still  finer  pas- 
sage in  the  " Tempest,”  where  he  brings  in  the 
" solemn  temples”  and  “ cloud-capped  towers  ” 
(the  latter  expression  a splendid  hyperbole)  as 
images  of  the  most  lasting  and  immovable 
things  on  earth.  But  in  Shakspeare,  also,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  we  find,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
review,  the  use  of  architectural  imagery,  not 
merely  descriptive,  but  to  heighten  poetic  ex- 
pression. Of  this,  which  is  the  highest  use  to 
which  poetry  can  put  architecture,  we  find  two 
examples,  one  in  an  exquisite  line  in  the 
sonnets,  where  he  compares  the  leafless  trees  in 
winter  to 

“ Bare  ruiued  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.” 
The  other  in  a beautiful  speech  of  Valentine’s, 
in  that  very  unequal  play,  " The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  ” (act  v.,  sc.  4) 

“ 0 thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 

Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! ” 

This  is  a noble  poetic  use  of  architectural 
imagery,  and  in  a very  high  strain;  it  is  the 
more  to  he  regretted  that  he  spoils  it  imme- 
diately after  in  the  next  line,  with  one  of  bis 
“ conceits  ” ; — 

' Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia,” 
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the  unfortunate  word  "repair”  immediately 
suggesting  a contract  for  repairs.  That  might 
be  one  of  the  lines  that  Jonson  wished  Shaks- 
peare had  “blotted.”  It  is  again  observable 
that  Verona,  the  city  the  very  name  of  which 
is  so  full  of  architectural  suggestiveness  to  the 
modern  poet  or  reader,  suggests  nothing  what- 
ever to  Shakspeare:  it  was  Verona  to  him,  a 
place  on  the  map,  “ and  it  was  nothing  more.” 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  less-known 
English  poets,  we  shall  find  some  interesting 
and  curious  architectural  reflections : " You 
shall  see  anon.” 


THE  LATEST  ON  THE  LIGHTING  OF 
GREEK  TEMPLES. 

A NEW  publication  by  Mr.  Fergusaon*  always  ■ 
promises  materials  for  thought,  provocations  of  I 
controversy,  presentations  of  novel  views  that  ! 
sometimes  startle  us  as  ])aradoxical,  sometimes  • 
as  ratlier  more  thau  paradoxical,  but  which  quite 
as  frequently  force  us  to  a studious  revision  of  i 
our  most  settled  opinions,  or  capture  our  con-  • 
victions  straight  off,  and  carry  us  willingly  away  ' 
into  new  fields  of  fruitful  speculation.  A . 
writer  who  lias  the  unhesitating  courage  of  his  ■ 
opinions  is  always  inspiriting,  and  all  the  more  ; 
when  those  opinions  are  exceptionally  coura-  • 
geous,  and  in  neither  of  these  respects  will  1 
there  ever  have  been  any  complaint  to  make  of  I 
Mr.  Fergusson.  Least  of  all  is  there  any  dis-  • 
appointment  prepared  for  us  in  the  present  t 
brockui-e. 

" The  Partlieuon  ” is  the  leading  title  given  i 
to  “An  Essay  on  the  Mode  in  which  Light  was  • 
introduced  into  Greek  and  Roman  Temples,”  ’ 
and  with  all  appropriateness ; for  though  con-  • 
fessedly  "but  a small  portion  of  the  book  is  - 
devoted  directly  to  the  description  of  the  Par-  ■ 
thenon,”  all  the  discussions  it  contains  are  j 
collateral  to  the  question  which  is  chiefly  in-  • 
teresting, — in  what  manner  was  the  noblest  i 
work  of  Hellenic  genius  in  architecture  com-  • 
pleteci  so  as  fitly  and  adequately  to  display  the  i 
noblest  example  of  plastic  art,  the  statue  of  i 
Atheue,  of  ivory  and  gold,  by  Phidias,  the  t 
appropriate  housing  of  which  was  the  purpose  i. 
of  the  structure.  Until  this  problem  is  solved  1 
uncertainty  must  hover  about  our  conception  of  1 
the  degree  to  which  the  Athenian  architects  j 
succeeded  iu  producing  a truly  noble  effect  i 
within  the  temple ; iu  designing  an  interior  of  [ 
such  majesty  of  proportion  and  grace  as  to  bo  i 
worthy  of  the  unrivalled  dignity  of  the  ex-  • 
terior,  and  of  the  personified  genius  of  the  : 
nation. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  the  ravages  of  time  ? 
and  barbarism  have  left  us  no  direct  monu- 
mental evidence  to  control  or  guide  speculation ; 
we  are  also  grudged  any  literary  record.  In  j 
templar  as  iu  naval  architecture, — as  to  the  : 
lighting  of  a naos  and  as  to  the  arrangement  t 
of  the  banks  of  oars  of  a trireme, — a paragraph  : 
or  two  of  a few  lines  by  Livy,  Vitruvius, 
Pausanias,  or  Julius  Pollux  that  would  not  have  ; 
taken  them  one  sentence  out  of  their  way,  would  1 
have  saved  us  all  the  difficulty.  The  ship  • 
arsenal  of  Philo,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  was  ? 
thoroughly  lighted  by  window  openings  in  both 
side  and  end  walls,  and  provided  with  shutters  ; 
which  were  of  bronze,  no  doubt  for  security. 
There  were  windows  in  the  western  wall  of  the  : 
Erechthenm  which  would  light  one-half  of  the  ; 
double  temple;  the  very  small  temples,  usually  , 
Ionic,  were  certainly  sufficiently  lighted  from  i 
the  entrance  - door;  and  this  may  even  have  ; 
been  the  case  with  the  opisthoclomus  of  the  . 
Parthenon,  which  was  used  as  a treasury,  aud  ' 
was  less  deep  than  wide.  But  it  is  certain  that  i 
windows  were  never  inserted  in  the  walls  either  i 
on  front  or  flank  of  the  larger  peristylar  temples,  : 
which  were  divided  within  by  rows  of  columns,  i 
in  some  cases  supporting  galleries,  and  were  far  i 
toodeep  toreceive  sufficientillumiuation  through 
the  doorway,  even  though  this  had  not  been  | 
darkened  by  a pronaos  in  front  of  it,  as  well  as 
by  the  exterior  colonnade.  The  supposition  that  il 
darkness  was  tolerated  within  them  unless  for  i| 
the  precarious  glimmer  of  lamps  or  the  flare  of 
smoky  torches  has  been  thought  worth  putting  i| 
forward,  but  it  is  not  worth  discussing.  The  i| 
requisite  light  of  day,  therefore,  in  these  in-  || 
stances  must  have  been  admitted  from  above  tij 
through  the  roof ; in  the  latitudes  in  question  ti 
very  moderate  openings  are  sufficient,  so  diffu-  . 
sive  is  the  sunlight;  but  whatever  may  be  the  < 
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3 restriction  of  opening  when  the  employment  of 
neither  glass  nor  even  of  translucent  stone  is 
I to  be  assumed,  the  question  of  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  the  openings  is  seriously 
• complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  out 
heavy  downfall  of  rain  aud  snow  in  ordinary 
i cases,  and  especially  in  the  not  uufrequent  cases 
j of  storms  of  wind  of  tempestuous  violence. 
' The  reports  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
5 of  scaffolding  on  the  Acropolis  oblige  us  to  take 
j driving  winds  of  great  force  and  sudden  gusts 
! into  very  serious  consideration. 

One  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  conclusions,  — 
E changing  his  order  of  enumeration, — is  that 
t “ Corinthian  temples  were,  as  a rule,  lighted  by 

Ibyppsthra  or  pseudo  - hypmbhra.”  Vitruvius 
speaks  of  an  hypmthral  temple,  of  which  that 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens  is  his  example, 
i -as  “ open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle.”  As  the 
: breadth  of  the  nave  here  was  nearly  100  ft.,  it 
I 'is  tempting  to  infer  that  the  difficulty  of  roofing 
1 it  was  I'elieved  by  a central  open  court,  or  cor- 
j file;  a sacred  area  free  to  the  sky.  The  inter- 
' pretation  adopted  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  fully 
} illustrated  in  the  first  plate,  is  that  the  opening 
{ to  the  sky  was  intei'mediate  between  the  portico 
j and  naos,  above  a pronaos,  of  sucli  width  as  to 
( allow  light  to  penetrate  to  the  naos  through  a 
I vertical  opening  in  the  cross-wall, — as  if,  in 
3 fact,  through  an  cast  window.  The  struc- 
I tural  requirements  of  the  problem,  as  thus 
t dealt  with,  are  worked  out  with  surprising  in- 
t genuity  and  resource ; the  arrangement  is 
clearly  quite  possible ; to  what  extent  it  is 
cither  probable  or  plausible  could  only  be  ap- 
preciated after  full  hearing  of  counter  argu- 
fuents  which  cannot  be  at  present  either 
anticipated  or  taken  for  granted.  The  challenge 
is  given  fairly'  aud  frankly  enough,  and  claims 
a response  in  like  spirit. 

Another  conclusion  recommended  for  accept- 
ance is,  that  “ no  temple  in  the  ancient  world 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome, — was  lighted  by  a horizontal  as  contra- 
-distinguished  from  a vertical,  opening.”  This 
I is  a thesis  -which  it  seems  desperate  to  maintain 
in  its  full  generality,  considering  how  far 
' we  are  from  possessing  details  and  descriptions 
■of  all  the  temples  in  the  ancient  world.  Even 
if  we  reduce  the  universality  of  the  dictum,  it 
grates  somewhat  harshly,  though  it  may  bo  only 
•on  hasty  assumptions,  traditions,  and  prejudices. 
Difficulties  as  to  inlet  of  weather  apart,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a largo  area  and  lofty  apart- 
ment more  perfectly  and  beautifully  lighted 
t than  the  Pantheon  by  the  light  that  flows  in 
j -through  the  comparatively  small  circular  open- 
; ing  at  the  crown  of  its  cupola.  The  coffering  of 

!the  dome  interiorlybetween  the  ribs,  is  a direct 
transference  from  the  laciinaria  of  the  horizontal 
■ceilings  of  Greek  architecture ; and  imitation  in 
this  respect  may  be  not  unfairly  hold  to  suggest 
^ that  the  curvilinear  opening  is  also  a modified 
transference  from  a central  rectangular  opening 
between  crossing  beams.  Nay,  it  may  bo  said 
that  we  have  representations  of  such  openings 
in  horizontal  ceilings.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret 
■otherwise  the  ceiling,  Plate  55,  of  Wood’s 
Palmyra,  which  shows  an  oblong  divided  into 
email  coffers,  with  the  exception  of  two  blank 
equares,  each  equal  to  sixteen  of  the  smaller, 
and  occupied  by  what  are  apparently  represen- 
tations of  the  couple  to  whom  the  tomb  per- 
tained, wibb  the  open  sky  beyond  them.  In 
Plate  10  we  have  examples  from  recesses  in  a 
Gmail  temple.  Here  a circle  is  inserted  in  a 
large  central  square,  and  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
*3  representing  an  opening  to  the  sky,  is  made 
■clearer  by  a surrounding  border  decorated  with 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  A rock-cut  model  of  a 
temple  at  Gyrene  from  Captain  Beechey’s  Travels, 
may  bo  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  argu- 
ment, though  engraved  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  p.45, 
■in  a different  connexion.  It  represents  a 
peripteral  temple,  bearing  on  the  roof,  across 
the  ridge  and  equidistant  from  either  front,  a 
flat  slab,  which  covers  a portion  of  the  tiles  on 
either  side.  This  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
as  a representation,  perhaps  carelessly  copied,  of 
an  attic ; but  it  is  quite  open  to  be  regarded  as  the 
frame  of  a square,  within  which  were  contrived, 
it  may  be  several,  openings  carried  down  to  the 
lacuuaria  of  a flat  ceiling.  Such  a margin 
-■might  evidently  be  made  avaibible  for  the 
accommodation  and  working  of  a shutter. 
There  seems  to  be  very  much  in  favour  of 
managing  a top  light  and  a single  light,  or  at 
least  light  from  a single  direction,  when  it  was 
a matter  of  importance  to  display  worthily  the 
very  noblest  masterpiece 'of  Greek  sculpture, — 
iu  favour,  that  is,  of  light  admitted,  not  from 


one  side  of  it,  or  from  both  sides,  but  on  the 
line  of  the  very  axis  of  the  naos.  So  much  for 
conjecture  and  speculation  in  this  direction; 
for  he  will  be  daring  indeed  who  will  pretend 
to  have  laid  by  this  process  a basis  for  cer- 
tainty. When  the  argument  so  far  is  looked  at 
with  most  indulgence  or  most  predilection,  the 
consciousness  still  remains  that  the  storm-gods 
have  to  bo  reckoned  with.  Doubtless,  when  we  . 
consider  tho  ingenuity  and  perfect  skill  in  exe- 
cution, of  which  the  Greeks  have  left  an  ex- 
ample in  the  marble  tiling  of  tho  temple  at 
Bassoo,  we  arc  called  upon  to  credit  them  with 
being  equal  to  contrivances  which  should  on 
occasion  preclude  tho  entrance  of  storm-waters 
from  without,  or  deal  with  them  so  as  to  carry 
them  off  harmlessly  from  within.  Bub  as 
regards  our  own  position,  until  we  can  suggest 
forms  of  contrivances  for  one  or  other  of  these 
contingencies,  which  shall  recommend  them- 
selves as  both  practicable  and  consistent  with 
beauty,  it  is  clear  that  wo  are  left  with  the  un- 
solved knot  of  the  problem  still  on  our  hands. 
That  a central  opening  would  involve  a dis- 
agreeable break  in  the  ridge-line  of  tho  roof, 
— a broken-backed  effect, — is  not  to  be  appre- 
hendi'd.  The  slope  of  the  Greek  roof  is  so 
moderate  that  the  parapet  of  the  opening  of 
which  the  Gyrene  tomb  gives  a model,  might 
easily  equal,  or  even  slightly  exceed,  the  ridge- 
line in  height.  It  mny  even  be  believed  that 
some  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  hori- 
zontal border  of  the  opening  being  visible  from 
certain  aspects  of  the  building,  and  in  conse- 
quence taken  for  granted  mentally  from  all. 
A manifest  expression  of  a provision  for  lighting 
an  apartment  so  spacious  as  the  naos  of  the 
Parthenon,  behind  its  enveloping  colonnade, 
seems  necessary  to  preclude  tho  unpleasant 
suggestion  that  it  must  be  a dark  chamber. 

The  main  conclusion  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
arrives  at  as  to  tho  lighting  of  all  Grecian  Doric 
peristylar  temples,  is  obtained  in  a very  different 
direction,  and  enforced  by  arguments  which  he 
has  “no  fear  that  anything  will  be  discovered 
to  invalidate.”  He  believes  it  possible  to  prove, 
in  fact,  that  light  was  admitted  to  these  by 
clearstories ; and  if  proved  it  may  be,  it  will 
certainly  be  by  such  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions as  he  marshals  and  accumulates.  In  two 
plates,  sections  are  provided  of  restorations  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens  and  Apollo  at  Bassm, 
which  exhibit,  with  unhesitating  decision  and 
directness  the  application  of  this  principle.  In 
the  temple  at  Bassco  openings  of  tho  breadth  of 
two  of  the  marblo  tiles  are  placed  conjecturally 
over  the  ceiled  spaces  between  the  Ionic 
columns  of  the  naos  and  tho  side  wall ; any 
rain-water  or  melting  snow  that  might  enter 
here  directly  from  above  would  fall  on  the 
inclined  surface  of  a stone,  which  is  introduced 
to  cover  the  lacuuaria  stone,  and  discharge  by  a 
perforated  channel  into  tho  ambulatory.  Tho 
light  admitted  in  this  manner  through  the  roof- 
opening  would  pass  to  the  naos  diffusively, 
though  obliquely,  through  vertical  clearstory 
windows  opened  from  space  to  space  above  tho 
sculptured  frieze.  That  these  arrangements 
would  give  sufficient  light  to  tho  naos  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  as  little  that 
they  would  admit  of  easy  protection  from  tho 
violence  of  the  weather,  even  in  this  peculiarly 
bleak  district  of  Arcadia.  There  is  not  want- 
ing even  a glimpse  of  partial  confirmation  from 
monumental  remains.  Two  fragments  of 
marblo  tiling  were  found,  and  drawn  by  tho 
original  explorers  of  tho  ruins,  which  presented 
a moderately-raised  ridge  round  a central 
perforation,  slightly  rounded  off  at  the  corners. 
There  appears  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  assign 
the  openings  on  tho  slope  of  tho  roof  thus 
plainly  indicated  cither  to  tho  position  given  to 
them  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  else  to  place  them 
nearer  to  the  ridge,  whore  they  would  come 
over  the  body  of  the  naos  between  the  lateral 
ranges  of  Ionic  columns.  It  requires  some 
courage  to  undertake  to  maintain  the  feasibility 
of  either  of  these  adjustments  in  view  of  all  the 
difficulties;  bat  it  would  require,  probably, 
most  conrago  to  contest  the  superior  feasibility 
of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  preference.  He  is,  _ how- 
ever, content  to  treat  one  inconvenience  lightly 
which  we  cannot  but  think  that  ho  would  have 
done  well  and  bo  equal  to  grapple  with  ; that  is, 
the  discharge  of  storm-water  which  would  often 
bo  neither  trifling  nor  of  brief  continuance,  into 
the  ambulatory. 

Tho  clearstory  opening  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
proposes,  is  accurately  described  bybim  as  an 
internal  metope  ; but  whether  he  can  make 
good  his  appropriation  to  it  of  the  Greek  word 


opaion,  may  be  more  doubtful.  Plutarch,  in 
the  life  of  Pericles,  speaks  of  the  opaion  of  th-> 
great  hall  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusia  as  an 
architectural  work  of  importance ; and  if  tho 
word  is  to  be  applied  to  roofs  and  openings  of 
less  importance,  it  must,  at  least,  be  appro- 
priated to  the  perforation  of  the  roof  or  ceiling, 
whether  connected  with  a clearstory  or  not.  In 
a fragment  of  Diphilus,  a poet  of  the  now 
comedy,  we  have  part  of  the  speech  of  a youth 
who  says  that  he  is  peeping  through  the 
opaion  tile  to  catch  a sight  of  a pretty  girl. 
The  lexicographer  Photuia  explains  this  tile  as 
a chimney-pot ; such  seems  a fair  translation 
of  his  phrase,  bub  its  title  would  apply  accu- 
rately to  tho  perforated  marble  tile  of  tho 
Phigaleian  temple. 

The  section  of  the  restored  Parthenon  shows 
the  application  of  the  same  system  to  tho 
larger  temple,  and  perhaps  under  somewhat 
loss  embarrassing  circumstances.  The  apace  at 
command  for  the  clearstory  is  but  pinched  at 
BasSeC,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon 
allow  a proportionally  greater  height,  as  some 
will  no  doubt  say,  to  play  with.  The  difficulty 
as  to  discharge  of  rain-water  remains ; and  it 
is  open  to  serious  question  how  far  the  great 
work  of  Phidias  would  be  advantaged  by  expo- 
sure to  cross  lights  from  either  side.  That  tho 
naos  of  the  Parthenon  had  an  open  roof  like  a 
Mediaeval  basilica,  that  its  construction  was 
largely  under  obligations  to  bronze,  and  that 
the  underside  of  the  marblo  tiles  was  exposed, 
all  these  and  some  others  are  suggestions  which 
give  such  a wrench  to  long-cherished,  if  it  must 
be  so,  to  preconceived  opinions  and  prejudices, 
that  it  will  not  surprise  any,  unless  it  may  be 
the  accomplished  author,  if  “ tho  boldest  holds 
his  breath  for  a time.”  Tho  author,  indeed, 
must  have  some  indulgence  for  human  weak- 
ness. He  himself  may  well  be  inspired  with 
confidence  in  a novel  theory  from  the  experience 
on  which  he  may  well  bo  congratulated,  that  in 
many  another  instance  he  has  only  had  to  wait, 
whether  patiently  or  not,  for  the  lapse  of  time, 
to  find  that  conjectures  quite  as  surprising,  as 
boldly  hazarded  aud  not  less  vehemently  con- 
tested, than  these  are  ever  likely  to  be,  have 
come  at  last  to  be  accepted  quite  as  universally  as 
any  reasonable  man  can  expect  in  this  world  a 
theory  to  be  that  is  merely  reasonable.  Students 
of  architecture  may  therefore  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  among  them,  on  having  at 
their  head,  a writer  who  does  not  spare  himself 
when  a crisis  occurs  in  a cause  which  all  have 
at  heart.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  tho  ques- 
tion as  to  tho  lighting  of  Greek  temples  is 
brought  by  this  book  as  near  to  solution  ns  any 
question  can  be,  that  is  only  susceptible  of 
absolute  decision  by  the  discovery  of  ancient 
remains,  ancient  representations,  or  ancient 
literary  testimony  that  admits  of  no  ambiguity. 
It  is  not  likely,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired, that  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  conclusions  should 
remain  undisputed.  Tho  more  freely  and 
frankly  they  are  put  to  tho  test  tho  better. 
He  himself  anticipates  that  his  views  may  bo 
characterised  “ ingenious,  but  improbable  ’ ; but, 
in  that  case,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  challenge  the 
production  of  a counter  suggestion  which, 
whether  equally  ingenious  or  not,  has  the 
greater  merit  of  being  more  probable.  For  our- 
selves we  have  so  far  endeavoured  to  hold  the 
balance  even,  as  befits  those  whose  function  it 
is  to  welcome  arguments  from  any  quarter  that 
are  likely  to  advance  knowledge  by  new  acqui- 
sitions, to  diffuse  what  is  already  known,  or  to 
stimulate  cariosity  and  give  tone  to  healthy  and 
honest  controversy. 


Sarveyorsbip,  Deal. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  borough  of  Deal, 
held  on  the  5th  of  April  inst.  ; the  prin- 
cipal business  transacted  was  the  election 
of  a surveyor  from  tho  nine  candidates, 
selected  at  a previous  meeting,  viz.  : Mr. 
Buckham  (Hereford), Mr. Dryland  (Folkestone), 
Mr.  Dnnkenfield  (Rochdale),  Mr.  Hills  (London), 
Mr.  Wakeham  (King’s  Lynn),  and  Messrs. 
Redman,  Hayman,  Stunt,  and  Collins  (local 
men).  Each  candidate  appeared  before  the 
Council,  and  was  examined  as  to  his  general 
acquaintance  with  municipal  work,  road- 
making, &o.  Erentnally  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Dryland  be  elected  as  Surveyor  and 
Inspeetorof  Nuisances.  Mr.  Drylandisat present 
employed  as  assistant  to  tho  Borough  Engineer 
of  Folkestone  Conquest),  with  whom 

ho  served  his  articles.  There  were  100  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment. 
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ORGAN-CASES  AND  ORGANS, 

That  so  little  study  sliould  have  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  organ-cases  by  the  architects 
and  archajologists  of  the  “ Revival  ” is  indeed 
strange.  It  is  true  that  the  Elder  Pugin 
designed  very  elegant  organ-cases  for  Jesus 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  Ushaw  College,  near 
Durham  (the  latter  was  never  executed),  and 
that  several  good  cases  have  recently  been 
erected  from  designs  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott, 
ilr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton  ; also  that  we  have 
had  publications  upon  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Sutton  and  others  ; that  papers  have  been  read 
before  the  .Architectaral  Association  by  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  and  Mr.  II.  Vf.  Brewer,  and  a 
di’awing  of  the  splendid  old  organ-case  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Ilertogenbosch  (Bois-lo-Duc),  by 
the  last-named  gentleman,  accompanied  by 
remarks  upon  ancient  cases  existing  in  Holland 
and  Germany,  was  published  a few  years  back 
in  the  Builder ; yet  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that  no  single  article  of  church  furniture  has 
received  so  little  attention,  and  for  this  reason 
alone,  if  for  no  other,  wc  gladly  welcome  such 
a work  as  that  by  Mr.  Hill,  just  now  published.* 
But  when  wo  add  that  the  book  in  question  is 
carefully  written  and  illustrated  by  nearly 
forty  photo-lithographs,  folio  size,  reproduced 
from  drawings  made  specially  for  the  work  by 
Mr.  Hill  himself,  and  that  many  of  the  organ- 
cases  sketched  have  never  before  been  illus- 
trated, the  great  value  of  the  book  both  to 
the  professional  architect  and  the  archmologist 
can  scarcely  bo  over-rated.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  “text  book”  upon  the  subject  yet 
published,  and  thus  supplies  a want  which  has 
long  been  felt  by  all  who  have  had  their 
attention  called  to  this  very  important  and 
necessary  article  of  church  furniture. 

What,  at  once,  strikes  us  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Mr.  Hill’s  handsomely  got-up  volume 
is  the  extraordinary  variety  displayed  in  the 
ancient  designs,  the  perfectly  marvellous 
originality,  and  almost  endless  power  of 
invention  displayed  by  the  Medimval  and 
Renaissance  architects  in  their  treatment  of 
the  organ-case.  In  fact,  their  remarkable 
versatility  and  power  are  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous ; and,  what  makes  the  matter  some- 
what remarkable,  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
existing  examples  date  from  a period  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  marking  the 
decline  of  art. 

The  earliest  organ-case  supposed  to  exist  in 
any  European  church  is  to  be  seen  at  Sion,  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Hill  considers  that  it  dates 
from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
instrument  is  small,  only  about  12  ft.  high  and 
0 ft.  wide  ; the  pipes  are  arranged  in  two  square 
“towers,”  and  a gable,  situated  between  them. 
The  “shades”  are  formed  by  compositions  of 
rather  elegant  curvilinear  tracery.  The  front 
of  the  organ  is  provided  with  shutters  richly 
painted,  the  subjects  depicted  being  Our  Lord 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  on  one  side,  and  St. 
Catherine  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  Divine  infant,  on  the  other.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  case  is  plain  in  construction,  but 
painted  witli  a kind  of  scroll  pattern.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  here,  as  in  nearly  all  the  organ- 
cases  illustrated  and  described  by  Mr.  Hill,  tho 
upper  portion  of  the  case  is  bracketed  ont  at 
the  sides,  over  the  lower  portion,  or  “trunk,” 
of  the  organ.  The  next  example  in  poi^t  of 
date  is  the  Church  of  Alcala  de  Ilenares,  in 
Spain.  This  is  a rather  larger  and  more 
elaborate  case  than  that  at  Sion.  The  front  is 
composed  of  a central  tower  and  two  “flats” 
filled  with  pipes,  and  crowned  by  three  open- 
work spires.  Like  the  Sion  example  we  have 
here  also  the  shutters  or  doors,  but  no  decora- 
tion is  shown  upon  them.  Unlike  the  Sion 
case,  however,  this  is  not  bracketed  over  at 
the  sides,  so  that  the  “trunk”  and  upper 
portion  of  tho  case  are  of  the  same  width,  and 
a comparison  of  the  two  designs  will,  we  think, 
convince  every  one  how  much  the  Sion  case 
gains  by  this  treatment.  The  only  other 
Medimval  case  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hill  which 
does  not  possess  this  bracketing-out  is  the 
grand  case  of  the  organ  in  Perpignan  Cathedral. 
Now,  as  Perpignan  was  formerly  in  Spain,  and 
as  these  are  the  only  two  cases  illustrated  from 
that  country,  it  seems  probable  to  us  that  the 
absence  of  this  very  general  feature  is  a 
pecuUarity  of  Spanish  organ-cases.  Mr.  Hill 
speaks  highly  of  Spanish  organ-cases,  but  we 
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must  confess  that  wo  like  the  two  Spanish 
examples  less  than  most  others  given  in  tho 
book.  The  absence  of  the  corbelling,  or 
bracketing-over  at  the  sides,  gives  the  instru- 
ment a square,  heavy,  clumsy  look. 

The  cases  at  Sion  and  Alcala  both  enclose 
very  small  instruments,  but  as  tho  size  and 
requirements  of  the  organ  demanded  greater 
space,  tho  Mediaeval  architects  were  quite 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand  upon  their  powers 
of  invention,  and  we  find  towards  the  close  of 
tho  fifteenth  century  the  truly  magnificent 
organ-cases  of  Dortmund  and  Strasbourg.  The 
former  is  oue  of  tho  most  valuable  examples 
given  by  Mr.  Hill ; it  consists  of  three  large 
semicircular  towers,  separated  by  fiats.  The 
upper  portion  of  tho  case  very  boldly  corbelled 
out  at  the  sides,  the  pipe  shades  ai-e  finely 
carved  with  pierced  foliage,  and  the  whole  is 
is  crowned  by  lofty  open  crestings;  tho  trunk  is 
richly  panelled  and  carved,  and  the  whole  is  sup- 
ported upon  a surprisingly  rich  wooden  gallery. 
The  organ-case  is  thoroughly  Gothic,  but  the 
gallery  has  a touch  of  Renaissance  about  it. 
Mr.  Hill  considers  the  two  to  be  of  about  the 
same  date,  but  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
although  the  projecting  semi-hexagonal  portion 
of  the  loft  may  be  coeval  with  the  organ-case, 
the  two  flat  portions  at  the  sides  are  some  half- 
century  later. 

What  makes  the  Dortmund  case  so  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  it  would  exactly  adapt  itself  to 
our  present  wants;  it  could,  in  fact,  contain  a 
moderately -sized  organ,  just  such  a one  as 
would  bo  required  in  an  ordinary  parochial 
church. 

A few  years  later  in  date  than  the  Dortmund 
case  is  tho  magnificent  example  in  tho  Marien- 
kirche  at  Liibeck,  an  immense  instrument,  80  ft. 
high  and  40  ft.  wide,  enclosed  in  a case  adorned 
with  a profusion  of  splendid  tracery,  carving, 
and  decoration,  filling  up  the  whole  west  end  of 
the  church.  We  often,  nowadays,  hear  archi- 
tects complain  that  they  have  to  accommodate 
largo  organs  in  their  churches.  Yet  in  the 
year  loU-l,  theold  German  architects  or  builders 
were  not  daunted  at  having  to  find  room  and 
design  a case  for  an  instrument  at  least  four 
times  tho  size  of  those  over  which  our  present 
architects  raise  such  dilficulties.  Mr.  Hill  very 
properly  does  not  confine  his  descriptions  and 
illustrations  to  Gothic  organ-cases,  but  carries 
his  subject  down  through  the  Renaissance 
period  to  the  year  1740,  the  latest  example,  in 
point  of  date,  being  that  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Wurzbvirg,  in  Bavaria.  Tho  numerous  superb 
Renaissance  examples  given,  must  justify  the 
course  pursued,  even  to  tho  most  exclusive 
admirers  of  Gothic  architecture.  Grander 
examples  of  church  furniture  than  the  great 
Renaissance  organ-cases  of  tho  Cathedrals  of 
Lc  Mans,  St.  Brieuc,  and  Ilertogenbosch,  or 
those  from  the  churches  of  Argentan,  Caudebec, 
St.  Bertrand  de  Comuiiuges,  Augsburg,  and 
Stralsiiud,  could  not  be  conceived,  and  it  is 
certainly  deeply  to  bo  regretted  that  cither  the 
opportunity  or  tho  ability  to  design  such  works 
appears  to  be  now  wanting.  As  Mr.  Hill 
observes,  nothing  can  be  imagined  moro  dismal 
and  wretched,  both  in  point  of  design  and  con- 
struction, than  the  general  run  of  organ-cases 
erected  in  our  churches  and  music-rooms.  The 
author  makes  some  remarks  upon  this  subject 
which  we  'will  quote  in  liis  own  words  : — 

“ Tho  present  Gothic  revival  has  practically 
done  nothing  towards  promoting  a more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  true  characteristics  of 
these  ancient  works  of  art  (organ-cases),  for  the 
modern  Gothic  case  is  nearly  always  the  most 
miserable  caricature  of  Modimval  work  ; and  as 
for  Renaissance  examples,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably considered  out  of  place  in  a Gothic 
church,  and  arc  thus  never  studied  with  a view 
to  their  beiug  adopted  as  models  for  architects 

of  tho  present  day Many  good  organs 

were  built  in  England  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  good  cases  were 
made  to  enclose  them,  and  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that,  at  tho  present  time,  the  organ-case 
is  one  of  tlio  most  miserable  and  inconsistent 
jiiecea  of  work  that  has  resulted  from  the  late 
revival  of  ecclesiastical  art.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  any  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  surround 
the  instrument  with  woodwork  of  architectural 
importance.  But  when  this  is  the  case,  com- 
plete failure  is  almost  invariably  the  result, 
through  want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  of  the  true  principles  which  govern 
I tho  benuttfiil  designs  exhibited  by  these  ancient 
examples  of  woodwork.” 

I Of  course, as  Mr.Hill  points  out,  there  are  others 


■who  are  still  more  to  blame  than  architects,  and 
these  are  those  bodies  called  “ organ  com- 
mittees,” ■who,  anxious  to  get  all  they  possibly 
can  for  their  money,  simply  accept  the  tender 
of  that  organ-builder  “ who  can  give  them  th& 
greatest  member  of  stops.”  There  are,  however, 
numerous  other  reasons  for  the  present  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to  which  we  will 
allude,  and  the  principal  one  is  certainly  the 
present  practice  of  bundling  away  an  organ  into 
a dark  hole  at  the  side  of  the  chancel  called  aa 
“ organ-chamber  ” ! As  long  as  tho  organ  was 
placed  in  the  western  gallery.  The  authorities 
: knew  that  an  organ-case  was  necessary,  and 
must  he  paid  for ; bat  directly  tho  instrument 
is  bidden  away  in  one  [of  those  abominations 
called  the  “ organ-chamber.”  It  is  obvious  that 
any  ornamentation  or  carving  is  simply  thrown 
away,  and  this  has  led  by  degrees  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  “a  church-organ  ought  not  to  have 
a case  at  all,”  and  the  present  four-post  bed- 
stead arrangement  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  something  very  “chaste”  and  “elegant,’' 
instead  of  being  regarded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as 
a mean,  paltry  makeshift;  but  so  attached  have 
some  people  become  to  this  “four-poster” 
arrangement,  that  even  when  money  is  given 
for  an  organ-case  it  is  too  often  expended  in 
sticking  up  angels  on  the  top  of  the  posts,  a 
few  wriggles  of  brass  or  iron  work  in  between 
them,  and  painting  the  pipes  in  lollypop  pat- 
terns. A most  ridiculous  superstition  has  seized 
people  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  a cornice  or  canopy' 
over  the  top  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ  ! And  thus  • 
in  nearly  all  new  organs  we  see  the  tops  of  the- 
pipes  exposed,  forming  a most  hideous  outline, 
and  giving  the  spectators  the  impression  of  an 
instrument  in  coui'se  of  destruction.  Now,  if 
there  is  one  thing  which  the  ancient  designers- 
insisted  upon  more  than  anything  else,  it  is  that 
the  instrument  should  be  crowned  by  a canopy 
or  a cornice;  and  there  is  no  single  example  of 
an  ancient  stationary  organ  where  this  foatar&  ■ 
is  wanting.  The  exquisite  Gothic  organ-case  ' 
at  Jutfaas,  in  Holland  (of  which  Mr.  Hill  gives: 
a remarkably-curefnl  drawing),  is  crowned  by  • 
a mass  of  magnificent  canopy-work  nearly  ■ 
double  the  height  of  the  organ  itself. 

Although  in  some  examples  the  tops  of  the  - 
pipes  are  visible,  yet  they  always  have  a shade 
and  cornice  above  them,  so  that  the  pipes  never  ■ 
by  any  chance  whatever  form  the  outline  of  the 
top  of  tho  organ-case.  The  reason  is  evident.  . 
An  organ-case  is  supposed  to  enclose  an  organ,.  , 
and  not  to  be  a rack  or  stand  for  the  pipes  alone.  . 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  i 
cornice  or  canopy  above  the  pipes  of  an  organ  > 
does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  tone  of  the  in- 
strument, but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  improves.  ' 
it,  if  properly  arranged. 

The  fact  must  also  not  be  overlooked  when  • 
considering  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  well-  - 
designed  organ-cases,  that  organists  and  organ-  • 
builders  both  begrudge  every  farthing  of  money 
spent  upon  the  outside  of  the  instrument.  We-  - 
have  often  ourselves,  when  speaking  about-  . 
organ-cases,  heard  organists  make  some  such  i' 
exclamation  as  the  following: — “Oh,  bother- i 
your  crockets  and  cornices,  give  mo  a good  li 
open  diapason  on  the  great,  or  a fine  reed  on 
the  pedal ! ” Of  course,  this  is  all  very  narrow-  - 
minded,  but  we  have  all  heard  the  expression,  , 
“ There’s  nothing  like  leather.” 

If  we  are  ever  again  to  have  fine  organ-cases,  , 
one  of  two  things  must  take  place, — either  we  ; 
must  return  to  the  western  organ-gallery  and  1 
have  the  choir  and  organ  in  the  nld-fashioned  I 
position,  or  some  other importantsituation  must-  : 
be  found  for  the  instrument.  Mr.  Stathara  has-  i 
proposed  a shallow  transept,  and  Mr.  Brower  • 
would  place  tho  organ  upon  an  open  arch  i 
between  tho  nave  and  chancel.  Mr.  Somers-  3 
Clarke  has  placed  the  organ  in  St.  Martin’s,  , 
Brighton,  in  a gallery  corbelled  out  at  the  sid&  3 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  arrangement  well  suits.  3 
tho  church  in  question,  but  this  could  ouly  be-  i 
done  in  a very  wide  and  spacious  building.  All  I 
those  gentlemen  who  have  given  special  atten-  -| 
tion  to  this  question  agreo  in  denouncing  and  Ij 
condemning  the  organ-chamber,  yet  we  fear  ife-  b 
will  be  years  before  we  get  rid  of  this  most  an-  ^ 
fortunate  feature  of  modern  ecclesiastical  .1 
architecture.  Not  only  has  the  organ-chamber  jj 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  organ-case,  bub-  ij 
it  has  become  a most  costly  substitute  for  it.  ' 
People  are  apt  to  say,  “ Yes,  an  organ-case  is:  ; 
certainly  ahandsome  pieceof  furniture,  but  then,,  : 
you  see,  it  costs  a good  deal  of  money.”  Now, 
it  never  seems  to  suggest  itself  to  people  who  ;< 
speak  in  this  way,  that  an  organ-chamber  also  :i 
costs  a good  deal  of  money.  They  seem  to  i 
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a forget  entirely  that  the  -walla,  windows,  arches, 
2 and  roof  of  an  organ-chamber  cannot  be  con- 
i' structed  for  nothing;  there  can,  in  short,  be  no 

B doubt  whatever  that  the  money  now  expended 
■apon  an  orga-n-chamber  would  amply  sulHce  for 
■ a very  magnificent  case. 

Not  only  are  we  now  neglecting  the  construc- 
tion of  organ-cases,  but  we  arc  absolutely, 
according  to  Mr.  Hill,  destroying  ancient  ones. 
A.  remarkably  fine  fifteenth-century  Gothic  case, 
at  Rhenan,  [near  Utrecht,  has  only  just  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  noble  Renaissance  organ- 
case  at  St.  Jlary’s,  Dijon,  is  being  taken  away  ; 
and  even  in  England,  numerous  examples 
of  excellent  Renaissance  work  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  removed  within  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  this 
country  is  very  poor  in  examples  of  old  organ- 
cases.  The  solitaiy  Medimval  example  which 
we  possess  is  at  New  Radnor,  in  Wales,  and 
there  are  only  two  or  three  Early  Renaissance 
2 cases  to  bo  found.  They  exist  at  Tewkesbury 
i Abbey  and  Framlingham  Chui-ch,  Suffolk.  Mr. 
a Hill  illustrates  the  organ-case  at  Gloucester 
n Cathedral,  the  choir-front  of  which  dates  from 
a the  year  1579,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  earliest 
j examples  remaining  in  England.  Also  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  which  dates  from  the  year 
1605,  and  Exeter  Cathedral,  1665.  The  old  organ 
at  Hatfield  House,  which  is  contemporary  with 
that  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  ono  or  two  others  which  were  in 
existence  a few  years  back;  but  whether  they 
have  been  improved  or  “ restored  ” away  is 
doubtful. 

We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Hill  has  given  a list 
of  the  stops  of  several  of  the  moat  celebrated 
organs,  especially  that  of  Harlem,  and  also  an 
I historical  chapter,  which  is  of  considerable 
interest,  though  this  portion  of  the  work  is  kept 
down,  as  the  subject  has  been  treated  at  con- 
siderable length  by  Hopkins  and  Ranbault  and 
other  writers.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
j!  that  Mr.  Hill  comes  before  the  public  as  a 
g thoroughly  practical  writer,  who  is  able  to  speak 
S from  personal  experience,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
> representatives  of  tho  oldest  firm  of  organ- 
U builders  in  this  country.  Hitherto  when 
^ artists  or  archmologists  have  advocated  the  ex- 
^ ternal  adornment  of  the  organ,  and  placing  the 
T noble  instrument  in  a conspicuous  position,  they 
||2  have  been  looked  upon  as  dreamers, — as  men 
^ without  practical  experience,  who  would  sacrifice 
j:  the  inside  of  tho  instrument  to  mere  external 
n embellishment ; but  here  is  an  organ  - builder 
li  of  vast  experience,  a member  of  a firm  which 
T has  siipplied  our  churches  and  chapels  -with 
g organs  for  nearly  two  centuries,  strongly  advo- 
' eating  the  most  minute  attention  being  given 
3 to  the  designing  of  the  organ-case.  Surely  this 
fought  to  convince  “ practical  people  ” that,  even 
from  their  own  practical  point  of  view,  the 
< matter  deserves  attention.  Artists  will  scarcely 
need  such  an  argument  to  convince  thein  that 
_ the  exterior  of  a musical  instrument  ought  to 
jn  bo  made  beautiful ; and  when  we  mention 
the  fact  that  there  are  organ-cases  in  existence 
^ which  are  adorned  with  decorative  paintings 
■ from  the  hands  of  Paolo  Veronese,  Carlo  Urbino, 
the  Holbeins,  Burgkmeyer,  and  Zeitbloom,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  no  artist  ought 
to  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  paint  the 
^ outside  of  an  organ. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 


8 The  pnblic  -works  of  a great  nation  are  at 
once  the  badge  of  civilisation,  and  the  gauge  of 
tho  height  at  which  that  civilisation  has  arrived. 
.i' Too  often  do  noble  monumental  works  outlast 
that  wave  of  progress,  tho  summit  of  wliich  was 
j marked  by  their  erection,  and  survive  in  ruins 
,!only  as  mute  witnesses  of  the  greater  ruin  that 
hhas  overtaken  the  institutions  which  wero  their 
gcontemporaries,  and  the  polities  which  formed 
3 their  cradle. 

^ Tho  noblest  public  works,  wo  can  hardly 
Shesitate  to  admit,  arc  those,  of  an  arcbitec- 
'itnral  character,  which  have  been  raised  by  a 
^nation  for  memorial  purposes,  or  for  the  main- 
;.jt6nauce  of  religious  worship.  In  these,  whether 
njreared  by  monarchs, — as  during  the  many  long 
ijoenturies  of  Egyptian  grandeur, — or  by  people, 
4 — as  during  the  brief  and  fickle  splendour  of  the 
iiGreek  republics, — the  idea  of  what  wo  now  call 
ieconomy  is  altogether  wanting.  We  cannot 
■■■conceive  of  a temple  of  Minerva  or  of  Juno 
J built  by  contract,  any  more  than  wo  can  entor- 
} tain  the  thought  of  advertising  for  the  lowest 
[ tender  for  a dozen  copies  of  the  Venus  of  Milo, 


“to  sample.”  Sound,  substantial,  splendid 
work,  on  which  tho  architect  would  only  be  too 
proud  to  inscribe  hia  name,  in  the  confidence 
that  it  would  go  down  to  posterity,  as  that  of 
tho  artist  from  whom  a consummate  work  had 
been  demanded  by  the  nation,  and  who  had 
worthily  responded  to  the  demand, — such  is 
the  highest  type  of  public  work.  In  our  day 
this  class  of  work  is  rare.  Churches  and  cathe- 
drals,— although  we  are  not  so  far  behindhand 
with  the  great  church-building  ages  as  was  the 
case  fifty  years  ago, — are  rarely  now  reared  as 
national  works ; and,  with  tho  exception  of 
monuments  pure  and  simple,  such  as  that  yet 
under  discussion  at  Rome  to  tho  memory  of 
King  Victor  Emanuel,  theatres  and  harbours 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  gi-eat  public  works  which 
are  now  erected  at  the  cost  and  will  of  the 
nation. 

But  with  tho  subtle  change  effected  in 
manners  and  habits  by  what  we  call  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  day,  the  economic  element — hostile 
as  it  is  to  monumental  grandeur, — has  become 
a factor  in  most  public  works.  And  when  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  so  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
become  the  principal  factor,  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  clear  the  ground  as  to  tho 
true  nature  of  the  economy  proposed.  How 
powerful  is  this  iufiuence  may  be  illustrated  by 
tho  fact  that  in  the  past  fifty  years  tho  English 
people  have  laid  out  750,000,0001.  in  improving 
only  one  kind  of  public  communication.  How  : 
important  it  is  that  the  economic  problem 
should  be  impartially  wrought  out,  is  to  be 
understood  when  we  add  that  the  investors 
have  only  received  4.^  per  cent,  on  this  large 
sum,  at  the  same  tinie  that  the  corresponding 
class  of  investors  in  Franco  are  receiving  per 
cent,  on  tlie  equivalent  outlay. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  there  is  room  for  a public 
service  of  no  ordinary  nature  to  be  rendered  by 
the  scientific  press,  in  the  investigation  and 
publication  of  those  economical  data  that  really 
characterise  any  proposed  pnblic  work  of  magni- 
tude. As  tho  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
corn  grow  where  ono  grew  before  is  a national 
benefactor,  so  is  the  man  who  conceives,  designs, 
and  brings  to  intellectual  birth  the  project  of  a 
new  and  remunerative  public  enterprise.  And 
precisely  as  far  as  such  a man  is  entitled  to  public 
gratitude,  so  should  those  bo  held  up  to  public 
reprobation  who,  in  hasty  greed,  or  even  hasty 
blunder,  lead  their  fellows  into  investments 
which,  from  tho  controlling  features  of  tho  case, 
must  fail  in  economic  remuneration. 

Some  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fancy  that 
other  people  could  make  better  use  of  our 
money  than  we  can  ourselves,  that  served 
as  the  safety-valve,  or  leakage  tap,  by  means  of 
-which  we  relieved  ourselves  of  any  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  Foreign  loans  were  the 
favourite  investments.  Eight,  ten,  twelve, — 
how  much  per  cent,  did  they  not  promise  to 
pay  ? How  often  did  wc,  and  some  few  other 
honest  journals,  point  out  the  risk  of  foreign 
loans  ? The  risk  is  over  now ; for  they  have 
pretty  well  run  themselves  out  by  this  time. 
So  well  has  the  nature  of  foreign  loans  come 
to  bo  understood,  that  foreign  borrowers  are 
content  for  a time  to  hold  their  peace. 

But  instead  of  foreign  loans,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  fioat  colossal  foreign  enterprises, — so 
colossal,  indeed,  that  they  rely  for  their  economic 
authority  simply  on  their  magnitude,  or  on  that 
of  the  names  of  those  who  advocate  them. 
Thus  to  dis-insulato  England,  or  to  dissever 
North  and  South  America,  would  bo  an  enter- 
prise so  gigantic  that  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  it  must  be  an  economic  snccess.  Who 
would  propose  to  lay  out  fifty  or  a hundred 
millions  of  other  people’s  money  withont  the 
certitude  that  it  would  insure  a good  return  ? 
Who  indeed?  And  so,  on  the  strength  of  just 
that  single  argument,  the  subscriptions  of  tho 
public  are  asked  for,  and  to  some  extent,  it  is 
said,  received. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a very  great 
stimulus  to  tbia  gx*andio3e  style  of  asking  for 
money  has  been  afforded  by  the  result  of  the 
immense  revolution  in  our  mercantile  transport 
that  has  been  effected  by  the  re-opening  of  the 
ancient  junction  of  tho  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea.  From  1S73  to  1882  tho  total  of  the  traffic 
receipts  on  the  railways  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
rose  from  51'3  to  63’S  millions  sterling,  or  by 
24^  per  cent.  During  tho  same  period  the 
traffic  receipts  on  the  Suez  Canal  rose  from 
915,893L  to  2,421,835L,  or  by  26J  fold, — that  is 
to  say,  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  former. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  former,  the  capital 
increased  as  fast  as  did  the  income,  so  that  the 


shareholder  was  really  none  the  better  for  the 
great  increase  of  business.  As  to  the  latter 
by  the  close  of  1879  the  500-franc  shares  were, 
quoted  at  1,320  francs,  while  the  5,000-franc 
shares  of  the  “Founders”  were  valued  at  no 
less  than  380,000  francs  apiece. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  a matter  of  every-day  occurrence  to  open  a 
new  route  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Suez 
Canal  has  been  a great  success,  in  spite  of,  not 
in  consequence  of,  its  enormous  and  dispro- 
portionate cost.  The  tolls  of  the  world's  traffic 
may  pay  a good  interest  on  20,000,000/.,  but  tho 
mere  fact  of  the  outlay  of  20,000,000/.  will 
not  insure  the  receipt  of  tolls.  It  is  this  fact 
which  is  BO  steadily  kept  in  tho  background  by 
the  projectors  of  some  of  those  colossal  scheijies 
of  which  we  desire  to  elicit  a few  data  before 
the  pnblic  are  coaxed  out  of  their  money. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  is  one  of  them.  Nothing 
that  has  occurred  in  running  the  driftways  on 
tho  French  and  on  tho  English  coast  has  at  all 
weakened  our  adverse  opinion  as  to  the  physical 
possibility  of  that  project.  In  this,  of  course, 
we  may  be  wrong.  But  as  to  the  fact  that  tho 
tunnel,  if  completed,  would  never  pay  a farthing 
on  its  capital,  there  is  no  room  for  a moment’s 
hesitation.  And  therefore  the  advocates  of  the 
tunnel  have,  not  unwisely,  been  altogether  silent 
on  this  part  of  the  case. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  project  for  the 
creation  of  a new  Mediterranean  8ea,  the  very 
magnitude  of  tho  undertaking  is  pub  forward  as 
perhaps  tho  sole  proof  of  its  value.  It  is  probable 
that  English  capital  will  not  seek  investment  in 
what  the  French  call  tho  “Chotta”  of  Tunis.  Buc 
that  is  not  so  much  what  we  are  now  regarding. 
The  question,  from  our  point  of  view,  is, — are  the 
economic  results  so  sure  ns  tojustify  tho  demand 
from  the  European  jjublic,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  from  tho  French  nation,  of  a large  and  in- 
definite sum  ? There  are  one  or  two  considera- 
tions to  which  we  ask  for  a moment’s  attention. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  wc  see  the  effects 
of  great  geological  chauges  within  periods  of 
time  that  may  not,  perhaps,  have  reached  back 
beyond  the  historic  era.  The  filling  xxp  of  the 
former  entrance  of  the  Nile  into  tho  Red  Sea 
is  one  of  these.  The  depression  of  that  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  now  occupied  by  the  Dead 
Sea  to  1,300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  another.  The  uprising  of  certain 
parts  of  Africa  is  a third.  How  closely  tho 
elevation  of  the  line  of  hills  that  skirt  tho 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  certain  parts  of  Africa  that 
were  once  covered  with  the  sea  may  be  in  doubt. 
Bub  wo  do  find,  side  by  siile,  the  low  hills 
referred  to,  and  the  hollows  or  dry  bottoms 
known  as  tbe  “ shattut,”  from  the  Arabic  word 
“ shatt,”  a shore.  It  is  the  idea  of  some  French 
projectors  to  divert  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean into  these  shatts,  and  thus  arti- 
ficially to  reverse  the  change  which  has  been 
here  effected  by  Nature  herself. 

Wo  must  wait  for  further  details  before 
venturing  an  opinion  as  to  tho  physical  possi- 
bility of  such  an  undertaking.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  one  or  two  points,  which  -will 
not  be  affected  by  tho  state  of  the  share  market. 
In  any  attempt  to  admit  a large  body  of  water 
into  a new  basin  tw'O  groat  and  opposing  diffi- 
culties have  to  be  met.  One  of  them  is  due  to 
the  too  rapid,  and  tho  other  to  tho  too  slow, 
current  of  water  that  is  produced.  If  the 
water  is  made  to  run  at  too  high  a speed,  it  -will 
plough  up  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel, 
and  finally  choke  it.  If  it  does  not  run  fasc 
enough,  the  limit  of  basin  that  can  be  tilled  is 
restricted. 

The  evaporation  that  -would  go  on  from 
the  Tunis  lake,  if  made,  is  considerable. 
In  the  same  latitude  in  Palestine,  tho  wholo 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  evaporated  fi’om  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tbe  amount  of 
that  evaporation  has  been  estimated  at  15  ft.  of- 
water  per  annum.  At  a constant  temperature 
of  70®  Fabr..  according  to  Dalton's  table,  tlio 
evaporation  from  a still  surface  of  water  is 
nearly  lG-5  per  feet  per  annum ; and  this  is 
increased  by  any  movement  of  the  wind.  It 
will  thus  be  within  the  mark  to  estimate  the 
evaporation  from  the  new  lake  at  three  metres 
(or  118  in.)  per  annum.  This  rate  of  evapora- 
tion from  an  area  of  1,200  squiu'c  miles,  would 
exhaust  a supply  of  9,000  xnilliards  (millions 
of  millions)  of  metric  tons  of  water  per  annum. 
This  is  equal  to  285  metric  tons  per  second,  or 
six  times  the  a.verage  flow  of  the  Thames. 

The  river  thus  required  for  the  supply  of  eva- 
poration alone  will  be  only  about  a fourth  of  that 
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roquired  to  fill  the  before-mentioned  area,  if  we 
allow  a year  for  that  process.  To  admit  a 
cu'Tcnt  of  1,430  metric  tons  per  second,  at  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  1 ft.  per  second,  would  require 
a channel  715  mitres  wide  by  two  metres  deep. 
And  to  keep  up  that  velocity  the  head  of  water 
for  the  distance  regulating  the  flow  must  be 
•01553  ft.,  which  is  about  the  inclination  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  River  Jordan. 

In  tho  neighbourhood  of  Tozeur,”  we  are 
BOW  told,  “ an  inlet  for  the  sea  to  the  depressed 
portions  of  the  desert  can  be  obtained  by  cut- 
iug  throngb  intorvening  land  only  9 kiloinetros 
ill  breadth  and  70  metros  in  depth,  GO  metres  of 
this  depth  consisting  merely  of  sand."  Allow- 
ing tho  lower  10  metres  to  stand  perpendicular 
and  the  sand  at  2 to  1,  these  figures  would  give 
a total  content  of  515,000.000  cubic  metres  of 
excavation,  of  which  04,350,000  cubic  metres 
would  bo  rock  and  the  rest  sand.  This  quantity 
would,  however,  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  in 
which  the  flow  of  the  water  is  increased.  Thus, 
at  a velocity  of  2 ft.  perssecond  the  quantity  of 
cutting  may  be  reduced  by  one-half.  But  in 
this  case  tlio  fall  of  the  channel  must  be  in- 
creased to  '00211  ft.  per  foot.  If  a rocky 
channel  be  made,  tho  speed  may  bo  propor- 
tionately incroased,  but  can  only  be  so  increased 
by  additional  fall.  For  3 ft.  per  second  the 
requisite  head  is  ’ISOTo  ft.,  a fall  which  it  may 
bo  dangerous  to  obtain. 

At  all  events,  tho  first  matter  for  the  pro- 
jectors to  clear  up  is  the  fall  which  they  are 
able  to  maintain  in  getting  through  their  nine 
kilomfetros  of  hilly  ground.  When  that  is  clear, 
it  will  bo  possible  to  calculate  how  far  tho  esti- 
mate of  500,000,090  of  cubic  metres  of  cutting 
can  bo  reduced.  And  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adduce  the  returns  pei-  contra  from  which  tho 
benefit  to  tho  capitalists  is  to  be  derived.  Even 
at  Suez  Canal  prices  for  sand  excavation,  allow- 
ing nothing  for  the  extra  cost  of  rock,  the 
cutting  above  indicated  would  cost  20,000,000/, 
anil  such  a cutting  would  certainly  cost  three 
•or  four  times  as  much,  per  cubic  yard,  as  the 
canal. 

Tlie  above  is  only  an  instance,  although  it  is 
a striking  one,  of  the  manner  in  which  projects 
.are  brought  before  tho  public  at  a venture,  and 
accepted,  too  often,  on  trust.  What  can  seem 
more  simple,  to  the  ordinary  view,  than  to  let 
water  into  a hole  ? On  the  one  hand  is  the 
sea.  illimitable  in  its  supply ; on  the  other  hand 
a hollow  of  so  many  miles  area,  say  50  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
sis  or  seven  miles  off,  but  what  of  that  ? If  a 
gap  is  cut  in  the  intervening  hill,  of  course  the 
water  will  flow  through.  Such  is  the  case  pre- 
sented to  tho  public. 

Tiie  engineer,  however,  knows  that  water  will 
no  more  flow  without  tho  pressure  of  head  than 
it  will  run  uphill.  Re  knows  what  that  head 
must  be,  as  matter  of  theory,  and  also  knows 
how,  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  the 
adoption  of  the  best  theory  available  had 
ilisastFOUB  results  in  practice.  He  can,  there- 
fore, by  asking  one  or  two  questions  as  to 
depth  and  distance,  put  points  on  tho  t’a 
of  tho  speculator,  and  distinguish  at  once 
between  the  plausible  and  the  physically  im- 
li03.siblo._  And,  such  being  the  case,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  wisdom  of  those  persons  who 
ivould  jump  at  a new  si)eculation  without  first 
j.roviding  themselves  with  that  impartial 
scientific  advice  which,  in  such  a case  as  we 
have  cited,  can  at  once  determine  what  is  and 
what  is  not  within  the  limits  of  physical  possi- 
bility ? The  limits  of  financial  iiossibility 
should  form  tho  subject  of  subsequent  discus- 
sion. 


The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society.— 
At  tho  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
on  the  6th  inst.,  it  was  unanimouslv  resolved 
on  the  motion  of  Sir.  J.  Donglass  Mathews’ 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  to  subscribe 
ten  guineas  per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the 
Asspeiation  to  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society.  Ml-.  Mathews,  in  making  the  pro- 
position, referred  to  the  suggestion  contained  in 
tho  last  annual  report  of  the  Society  that  the 
various  architectural  societies  of  the  country 
should  be  invited  to  contribute  to  its  funds  and 
it  was  in  response  to  that  suggestion  that  he 
moved  his  resolution,  so  that  the  Association 
might  set  an  example  to  other  societies.  The 
Association  had,  in  past  years,  opened  siibscrin- 
non  lists  on  behalf  of  the  society,  but  now  that 
the  funds  permitted  it,  it  was  much  the  better 
c-ourse  to  give  a fixed  annual  donation. 


[April  14,  1883, 


WESTMINSTER  HALL,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 


LONDON  .■^ND  MIDDLE.SKX  ARCH.EOLOGIC'.VL 
SOCIETY. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Alfred  White, 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A. , read  an  iute- 
restiog  paper,  dealing  with  tho  history  of 
“Westminster  Hall  and  the  Courts  adjacent.” 
It  was  illustrated  by  a number  of  interesting 
prints,  plans,  and  drawings,  lent  by  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Price  and  Thurston. 

Mr.  Henry  Poole,  for  many  years  the  Abbey 
Mason,  followed  with  an  equally  interesting 
paper  on  “ Westminster  Ilall  in  its  Architec- 
tural Aspect.”  In  the  first  part  of  this  paper, 
which  dwelt  with  tho  early  recollections  of  tho 
author’s  boyhood  and  youth  as  to  Westminster 
Rail,  Mr.  Poole  said, — Up  to  1818  tho  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Chancery  were  held  in  a 
cancellated  wooden  enclosure,  erected  on  a 
raised  platform  at  the  south  end  of  the  interior 
of  tho  Hall.  It  projected  nearly  40  ft.  from 
that  south  wall,  and  occupied  tho  whole  width 
of  tho  southernmost  bay  of  King  Richard  II. 's 
building,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
of  1834,  was  tho  southern  limit  of  the  Hall, 
that  ia,  inclusive  of  the  wide  piers  and  arch 
between,  with  the  large  window  within 
them.  This  wooden  enclosure  rose  to  a little 
above  the  springing  line  of  the  south  window. 
It  enclosed  two  large  courts,  between  which 
was  a passage,  reached  by  a flight  of  steps, 
opening  into  tho  two  courts  east  and  west, 
with  a higher  ascent  southward  beneath  the 
great  window,  thus  connecting  the  Hall  with 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  For 
additional  access  southwards,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hall  were  side  passages  against  tho 
walls,  through  two  openings  in  the  thick  wall, 
communicating  with  other  passages,  one  leading 
into  Old  Palace-yard.  The  inclosuro  presented 
a pseudo-Gothic  front,  answering  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Batty  Langley  style  of  A.D.  1700. 
In  the  centre  was  an  arched  doorway,  and  on 
each  side  a semi-octagonal  breast,  having  three 
windows  and  two  stories.  'Taken  altogether,  it 
was  by  no  means  bad  of  its  kind.  I well  re- 
member its  demolition  in  1820,  and  afterwards 
I myself  helped  to  remove  the  massive  flight  of 
steps,  which  remained  in  si/u  till  tho  prepara- 
tions iu  the  Hall  began  to  be  made  for  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.  At  und  previously 
to  that  time  the  Hall  was  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  buildings.  At  the  south  end  were  the 
Parliamentary  buildings.  On  the  east  side  were 
the  Cloister  Court  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  the 
Speaker’s  House,  and  Court  and  some  official 
houses.  The  north  front  had  beeu  cleared  of 
attachments  which  had  once  spoiled  it.  The 
west  side  was  invested  by  some  ancient 
Elizabethan  buildings  used  as  offices  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  south  of  them  were  the  Courts 
of  Law,  with  apartments  forming  the  long 
western  frontage  of  the  King’s  Bench  Record 
Office.  This  western  frontage  had  been  erected 
by  William  Kent,  the  architect  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  about  1740;  it  was  a range  of  buildings 
in  tho  Italian  style,  with  a handsome  frontage 
towards  St.  Margaret’s-street,  having  three 
bays,  each  of  five  windows.  It  had  also  a flank 
facade  towards  Old  Palace-yard,  extending  to 
tho  older  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
At  tho  junction  of  these  facades  was  a square 
corner  tower  with  western  and  southern 
windows.  The  great  fire  of  1834  destroyed 
this  tower  and  the  flank  building.  Kent’s 
building  was  evidently  designed  for  sub- 
sequent extension  northward,  by  adding  a 
square  tower  similar  to  that  at  the  southern 
end,  and  a flank  building  to  connect  that  tower 
with  the  northern  front  of  the  Hall.  This  is 
indicated,  so  far  as  the  tower  is  concerned,  by  a 
pretty  drawing  made  in  1793,  as  engraved  in 
the  Ge?i//eman’s  Magazine,  which  shows  tho 
frontage  as  far  as  Kent  had  carried  it,  but 
leaving  an  area  of  about  40  ft.  square  occupied 
only  by  the  judges'  stables  and  coach-houses,  of 
which  the  drawing  shows  their  wooden  gates 
and  tiled  roofs.  'This  spot  became  occupied  by 
the  intended  tower,  built  by  Soane  eighty  years 
afterwards.  The  old  Courts  of  Law  inside  and 
west  of  the  Hall  had  become  unfit  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  judicial  busiuess  of  the  great 
metropolis.  In  1820  Mr.  Soane  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  was  appointed  by  the  Government  as 
Architect  of  the  New  Courts  of  Law.  He  at 
once  m.ade  a plan  and  designed  an  elevation  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  out, 


having  probably  previously  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judges  and  law  officers.  But  this 
plan  and  elevation  were  criticised  by  some  in- 
fluential members  of  Parliament.  This  led  to 
tlie  appointment  of  a small  “ Committee  of 
Taste,”  as  it  was  called,  and  to  a reduction  of 
tho  plan  and  an  alteration  of  the  design,  of 
which  only  the  northern  sqnare  tower  was 
retained  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  with  Kent’s 
southern  tower.  The  remainder  of  tho  eleva- 
tion was  altered  from  the  Italian  to  the  Gothic 
style  of  King  Richard  II.  This  was  thought  at 
tho  time  to  be  a severe  rebuke  to  Mr.  Soane,  for  it 
at  once  led  to  a demolition  of  much  of  the  building 
which  he  had  carried  up  on  his  own  plan,  and  iu 
tho  Italian  style.  Soane  was  certainly  not  the 
man  to  bear  calmly  such  or  any  interference. 

I well  remember  seeing  liim  gently  thrust  aside 
a chief  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  who  ven- 
tured to  make  a suggestion  while  he  was 
planning,  with  his  clerk  of  works,  some  impor- 
tant alterations  to  tho  building  in  Downing- 
streot,  when  Canning  was  succeeding  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  Foreign  Minister.  It  is  not  un- 
likely (and  I think  I remember  a rumour)  that 
other  assistance  was  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Taste  for  the  Gothic  elevation 
beyond  the  square  tower.  The  elder  Pugin  was 
then  becoming  well  known,  and  as  he,  about 
two  years  afterwards,  published  a beautiful 
drawing  of  the  building  as  it  was  carried  out, 
it  seems  probable  that  this  was  tho  original 
design  approved  by  the  said  Committee  of 
Taste.  This  engraving  is  now  to  be  seen  iu 
Crace's  collection  of  prints  in  the  King's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum.  Between  the 
back  of  the  buildings  of  Kent  and  the  west  wall 
of  the  Great  Hall,  Soane  was  required  to  build 
the  new  Law  Courts,  on  a space  of  about  240  ft. 
long  and  GO  ft.  wide.  With  this  very  limited 
area,  between  high  buildings  on  all  sides,  he 
overcame  difficulties  in  respect  of  light,  venti- 
lation, and  access  to  the  courts,  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  works  was  a theme  of  appro- 
bation and  admiration.  All  the  interior  was  of 
the  Italian  style,  and  had  his  own  individuality 
stamped  upon  it,  and  it  was  well  suited  to  tho 
purposes  and  dignity  of  the  courts,  although  it 
seems  to  have  had  few  imitators.  His  models  and 
drawings  were  excellent.  Many  of  the  former  of  I 
the  most  refined  character  I have  seen  and 
admired  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
modeller  and  plasterer  of  Smith-square,  and 
also  his  models  for  the  grand  royal  entrance  to 
the  Iloase  of 'Lords,  which  he  executed  only 
a few  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Soane  began  by  ■ 
making  several  doorways  in  the  western  wall  of  i 
tho  Hall,  opening  into  a corridor  outside  of  that  ; 
wall,  extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  and  : 
under  the  arched  flyers  between  the  attached 
buttresses  and  the  wall.  In  connexion  with 
this  corridor  he  built,  moat  ingeniously,  eight  : 
courts  on  tho  ground-floor,  with  other  courts  • 
and  rooms  above.  Tho  six  largo  buttresses  • 
sadly  obstructed  his  operations,  but  ho  managed  : 
to  retain  them  and  to  case  them  in  as  wallsi 
In  the  formation  of  the  long  corridor  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  the  western  wall  between  and  ; 
above  the  doors  was  lined  with  thin  ashlar. 
Wherever  an  ancient  Norman  buttress  came  in 
the  way,  that  also  was  cased  with  thin  ashlar. 
By  this  means  a series  of  piers  wore  made,  and 
at  their  tops  wore  made  as  abutments  for  large  . 
arches  segmental  and  pointed.  Thus  was  gained 
a wall  surface  consistent  with  the  ancient  work, 
and  while  it  appeared  as  a wall  arcade,  it  served 
as  a support  to  the  flat  which  covered  the  : 
corridor.  In  some  cases  the  Norman  buttresses  ! 
have  had  their  lower  parts  cut  wholly  away, 
and  the  parts  above  have  bad  massive  stone 
corbels  inserted  to  support  those  upper  parts,  t 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  Norman  but- 
tress has  wholly  disappeared. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  paper,  which  dealt 
with  tho  clearance  of  tho  site  of  the  old  Law  ' 
Courts  and  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of 
the  west  side  of  tho  Hall,  Mr.  Poole  said,  — - 
The  removal  of  the  buildings  on  the  west  side'  ' 
of  the  Hall  has  revealed  parts  of  the  long-hidden  i 
detached  buttresses  of  King  Richard  II.  Five  > 
of  the  flyers  of  the  connected-arch  buttresses 
appear  to  be  in  fair  preservation  and  tolerably  ; 
complete.  The  restoration  needful  will  bo  con-  i 
siderable  ; but  it  may  probably  be  effected  with-  i 
out  tho  removal  of  any  one  of  tho  structures. 
The  pinnacles  of  all  all  are  entirely  lost ; but  i 
Brayley  and  Britton’s  excell  nt  work,  “The 
Palace  of  Westminster,”  shows  a corresponding  ; 
buttress  then  existing  in  the  Speaker’s  Court,  i 
I on  the  east  side  of  the  Rail,  with  the  pinnacle  I 
! included  ; this  buttress  was  necessarily  removed 
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V by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  as  it  was  useless  and  in 
).  the  way  of  his  works  of  the  new  Palace.  At 
r present  none  of  the  lower  parts  of  these  but- 
■)  tresses  are  exposed,  for  the  contractor  has  not 
VI  been  allowed  to  approach  too  near  to  the 
II  ancient  structure.  Of  the  five  Norman  buttresses, 
rf  which  were  intermediate  with  the  detached 
ll  buttresses  of  Iliehard  II.,  only  two  remain  ; and 

’I  of  the  others  against  which  the  arched  flyers 
i(:  abutted  the  lower  parts  have  been  destroyed, 
ifi  and  iheir  upper  parts  have  been  left,  and  in 
:i  most  cases  converted  into  corbels  through 
d'  which  the  flyers  interpenetrate  and  are  iucor- 
ic  porated.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
n archivolts  of  the  flying-buttresses  are  in  good 
i:  condition,  and  that  their  springers  are  exposed, 
d The  archivolts  rest  on  moulded  corbels,  under 
d which  are  grotesque  animals  with  wings  or  legs, 
in  and  seem  to  bo  almost  perfect,  or  requiring 
It  but  little  repair.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
7 sixth,  the  southernmost  detached  buttress, 
n will  be  found  in  part,  at  least  its  footing, 
c One  of  the  doorways,  cut  through,  that  under 
'ji  the  second  window  from  the  north  end  has  been 
a abandoned,  and  so  the  wall-surface  in  the  Hall 
■i  having  been  restored,  the  opening  has  been 
t:  concealed.  The  question  niiturahy  arises  now 
\ as  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  large  area 
about  to  be  cleax’ed,  and  what  will  be  dono 
tewards  tho  completion  of  the  wall  and  other 
U parts.  The  external  display  of  the  windows  on 
31  the  western  side,  joined  to  tho  view  of  what  of 
a the  five  arched  flying  buttresses  is  seen,  is 
t;  already  very  grand  ; and  when  the  windows  are 
1 in  the  evening  dimly  illuminated  from  the  gaa- 
bghts  within  the  Hall,  tho  effect  is  most 
a pleasing.  The  parapet  of  the  wall  has  been 
Ti  lowered,  in  former  times,  to  the  greatest  extent 
#1  possible;  it  is  now  apparently  but  a little  above 
the  gutter,  and  it  is  covered  by  a common 
qi  coping  of  stone.  Thus  the  enormous  surface  of 
d|  the  roof  of  slate  has  become  fully  exposed, 
;a  from  ridge  almost  to  drip,  except  that  there  are 
a the  modem  excrescences  of  dormer  windows, 
iij  which,  although  useful  in  throwing  light  into  the 
interior,  and  on  to  the  timber-work  inside  the 
c;  roof,  are,  whether  seen  from  the  outside  or 
10  from  within,  inconsistent  and  intrusive.  The 
ei  absence  of  a parapet  is  the  cause  of  this  un- 
iJ|  satisfactory  appearance  of  the  building  on  both 
west  and  east  exteriors.  Tho  authority  for  a 
Cj  proper  restoration  of  the  parapet  is  to 
I be  found  in  Hollar’s  prints.  In  these 
c the  parapets  are  shown  adorned  w'ith 
^ grand  battlements,  resting  evidently  on  a bold 
h string-conrse  of  stone.  These  two  features  at 
0|  once  _give  propriety  as  well  as  beauty  to  the 
fy  roof,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but 
I to  carry  out  that  restoration.  The  same  old 
s drawings  show  that  the  ancient  roof  was 

V covered  with  lead  in  wide  sheets,  with  roll- 
a junctions.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  a cen- 
a sorioua  letter,  written  in  1750  to  tho  London 
u Gazette,  protesting  vigorously  against  the 

3 removal  of  the  lead  from  tho  roof  of  West- 
i\  minster  Hall  and  the  substitution  of  slate  for  it, 
jj  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Works.  Neverthe- 
M less,  in  August  of  that  year  the  lead  was 
iJ  removed,  and  its  weight  of  10,000  pounds  was 
rq  reported.  The  writer  in  the  Gazette  charged 
a tho  authorities  with  bad  motives.  The  restora- 

tion  of  the  Norman  buttresses, — or,  rather,  those 
lA  which  Iliehard  II.  built  in  and  covered,  but 

4 reproduced  when  he  built  the  si-x  detached 
Ji  buttresses  and  their  adjuncts, — should  also  form 
ej  a portion  of  the  new  work.  The  full  restora- 
J(  tion  of  the  wall  must,  of  necessity,  take  place, 

10  inclusive  of  the  filling  with  aslilar  all  Soane’s 
0i  doorways,  both  outside  and  in.  It  might  not 
I' be  inopportune  to  retain  one  of  these  doorways 
• as  a western  access.  A similar  access  to  the 
?,  nave  of  the  Abbey  from  the  north  green  there, 
l is  an  improvement  to  the  front  towards  the 
iil  public  way.  The  full  development  of  tho  six 
v’l  detached  buttresses  and  of  the  ten  Norman 
J,  buttresses  will  necessitate  tbo  lowering  of  tbe 
(|  ground, — down,  perhaps,  to  the  level  of  the 
t*  floor  of  the  Hall, — thus  uudwarfing  the  western 
llwall  and  restoring  its  original  height  and 
rj  dignity.  The  effect  of  a sunken  garden 
; or  grass-plot  there  will  be  quite  as  pleasing 

as  that  which  surrounds  the  Natural  His- 
»‘tory  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  There 
-are  many,  perhaps,  who  would  prefer  to 

11  abolish  the  dormer  windows  because  they  are 
I' modern  and  intrusive.  If  they  can  be  hidden 
! ; outside  to  a great  extent  by  tbe  proposed  hattle- 
.1'  meuted  parapet  it  will  be  well ; but  tbe  interior 
3 of  tho  Hall  requires  as  much  light  as  it  has  at 
I present,  and  the  beautiful  roof  was,  I re- 
al member,  brought  pleasantly  into  view  when  the 


diffused  light  of  these  twenty-four  dormers  was 
gained.  The  beautiful  lieraldic  stained  glass  of 
Willament,  in  the  south  window,  baa  darkened 
that  end  of  the  Hall  by  diminishing  the  daylight 
to  more  than  half  its  quantity. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Poole 
dealt  with  Westminster  Hall  as  built  by  Rufus 
aud  altered  and  added  to  by  Richard  11.  He  ob- 
served that  the  appearance  of  the  Hall  when 
built  by  King  William  Ilufus,  may  have  been  of 
the  simjilest  cliaracter,  with  the  present  walls 
on  the  four  sides,  with  triplicate  doorways  at 
the  north  end,  the  central  a grand  one.  When 
the^  north  end  was  examined  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke  indications  of  this  triple  entrance  were 
seen.  There  were  in  each  side  wall  twelve  large 
Norman  windows,  nearly  in  the  positions  of  the 
present  windows;  and  between  these  were  twelve 
small  windows,  making  altogether  forty-eight. 
In  the  rejiairs  carried  out  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
assisted  by  liis  younger  brother  Sydney  (after- 
wards Sir  Sydney),  the  interesting  remains  of 
the  windows  were  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke  wrote  a very  elaborate  account  of  them 
accompanied  by  drawings,  all  of  whicli  have  a 
place  in  the  Arducoloijia  (of  1834,  ’5,  and  ’0). 
Every  window  was  of  the  Norman  type 
having  a circular  head  and  pillared  jambs. 
Tbe  largo  windows  bad  annulets  in  tho  middle 
of  their  jamb  pillars.  With  the  lower  range  of 
these  pillars  the  small  window-pillars  were  co- 
incident. Each  jamb  of  the  small  windows  had 
two  pillars  in  front  aud  two  behind  them  (see 
illustration,  plate  -iO,  p.  402,  Brayley).  The 
interior  of  this  window-wall  was  pierced  by  a 
low  passage,  arched  over,  continuing  through  all 
the  piers.  This  passage  may  have  been  con- 
tinuous also  throughout  the  north  and  south 
ends,  for  at  the  south-west  corner  tliere  existed 
indications  of  a Norman  arch,  which  may  have 
been  one  of  a range  of  windows  at  tbe  south 
end.  How  tho  Hall  of  Rufus  was  covered  there 
is  no  evidence.  Shingles  were  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  palace.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  has 
suggested  that  the  roof  was  in  three  spans,  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  In  such  a case  the  middle 
span  would  be  both  wider  and  higher  than  the 
sides.  The  market-halls  of  Rouen,  of  a little 
later  date,  are  thus  constructed,  the  inter- 
mediate floor  and  also  the  I'oof  being  upheld  by 
a range  of  pillars.  Tbe  two  Smirkes  sought 
earnestly  for  some  signs  of  supports  under  the 
floor,  but  with  no  result. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  the 
speakers  being  the  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lambert,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  papers. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
THEATRE  IN  BERLIN. 

Within  the  space  of  an  hour,  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock  on  tho  morning  of  the  4th 
inst.,  the  National  Theatre,  the  largest  edifice 
of  the  kind  in  Berlin,  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  fire,  which  broke  out  at  a time  when  there 
were  fortunately  only  two  or  three  people  on 
the  premises,  waged  with  such  violence  that  the 
Berlin  Fire-brigado,  though  quickly  summoned, 
was  powerless  to  save  either  the  building  or  any 
of  its  contents,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to 
turn  their  hose  on  the  neighbouring  houses 
to  protect  them  from  the  flames,  which  they 
succeeded  in  doing.  Tho  conflagration  was  at 
first  attributed  to  an  incendiary,  as  tho  precau- 
tions which  had  been  taken  against  fire  were 
believed  to  be  so  complete  that  danger  from 
such  causes  was  thought  to  bo  practically  nil. 
Tbe  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted  have, 
however,  shown  that  this  confidence  was  ill- 
founded,  aud  that  the  conjecture  or  suspicion 
of  the  disaster  being  due  to  arson  was  equally 
baseless.  Tbe  fire  arose  from  the  following 
circumstances : — On  the  roof  of  the  theatre 
above  the  loft  and  soffits  there  were  four  safety 
windows  or  apertures,  with  lids,  which  were 
constantly  kept  closed  by  amechanical  arrange- 
ment with  counter-weights.  These  worked 
automatically,  so  that  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of 
fire  the  lids  would  open  of  themselves,  the 
object  being  to  let  out  the  smoke,  so  as  to  save 
the  actors  and  others  who  might  be  on  ihe 
stage  from  being  suffocated.  In  the  morning 
of  the  fire  one  of  these  apertures  had  been 
opened  for  the  sake  of  ventilating  the  theatre. 
Close  to  the  apertures  there  was  a chimney, 
which  runs  up  from  tho  fireplace  of  the 
kitchen  of  tbe  theatre.  It  is  believed  that 
as  the  fire  was  alight,  some  sparks  flew 


from  the  chimney  into  the  open  aperture,  and 
so  set  the  soffits  on  fire,  as  tbe  loft  under  the 
roof  was  all  of  very  dry  timber,  which  was 
unprotected  by  impregnation  with  any  un- 
inflammable preparation,  or  by  any  other  means. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  who  saw  the  smoke  and  flames  at  tho 
first  outbreak  of  the  tire  issuing  from  one  of  the 
apertures  in  question.  The  iron  curtain  which, 
since  the  Ring  Theatre  fire  of  Vienna  had  been 
fixed  in  front  of  the  stage  at  the  National 
Theatre,  was  down  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  but 
proved  of  no  practical  service  in  arresting  the 
flames.  There  is  no  doubt  the  fire  broke  out  in 
the  stage  half  of  the  theatre,  and  the  progress 
of  the  fire  was  so  rapid  and  the  heat  so  intense 
that  the  iron  curtain  was  unable  to  withstand  it. 
Tbe  metal  was  partly  melted,  and  in  a very  few 
minutes  the  entire  auditorium  was  in  flames. 
Unfortunately  several  collections  of  hooks, 
pictures,  manuscripts,  aud  theatrical  requisites, 
which  can  never  be  replaced,  were  destroyed, 
along  with  everything  else  in  the  theatre.  The 
building  was  well  insured,  and  the  loss,  about 
12,000L,  will  fall  on  the  Berlin  City  and  tho 
Magdeburg  Associations. 


THE  CAUCASIAN  MUSEUM  IN  TIFLIS. 

In  September,  1881,  the  fifth  Congress  of 
Archmologists  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  held 
in  Tiflis,  an  ancient  Asiatic  city,  known  since 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  now  capital  of  tho 
Russian  province  of  Trans-Caucasia.  The 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  Governor-General, 
had  given  15,000  roubles  for  excavations  in  pre- 
paration [for  the  Congress,  and  a nearly  equal 
sum  was  granted  for  the  entertainment  of 
visitors  from  a distance,  who  came  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  who  were  all  lodged  as  guests 
in  the  Grand  Duke’s  palace.  To  this  Congress 
the  Caucasian  Museum  owes  much  of  its  present 
importance.  A new  story  lias  been  added  to 
the  extensive  museum  building,  aud  the  interior 
has  been  furnished  and  decorated  at  a cost  of 
22,000  roubles.  Some  of  the  interior  decora- 
tions, such  as  the  frescos  in  the  great  entrance- 
hall  and  the  large  ethnographic  groups,  deserve 
more  than  a passing  notice.  The  director  of 
the  Museum,  Dr.  G.  lladde,  says  ; — “ One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  I had  to  solve  was  to  find 
what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  decorations 
for  the  grand  staircase  hali.  I decided  in 
favour  of  having  Persian  ornamentation,  and 
some  large  wall-paintings  consisting  of  scenes 
derived  from  ancient  Caucasian  legends.  1' 
also  desired  to  have  two  historically  celebrated 
personages  faithfully  copied  from  the  frescos  in 
the  Gelathi  Monastery.  These  were  King 
David  the  Renewer,  and  the  Empress  Thamaru.” 
Dr.  Radde  obtained  sketches  from  painters  in 
Diisseldorf,  Vienna,  and  Rome,  for  the  subjects 
of  a legendary  character,  and  eventually  the 
sketches  of  Herr  Franz  Simm,  of  Rome,  were 
accepted.  Tbe  artist  arrived  during  April  in 
Tiflis,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  weeks,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  who  is  also  devoted  to 
art,  he  completed  the  whole  of  the  frescos  in 
the  grand  hall.  The  subjects  of  these  paintings 
are  as  follow  : — (1)  Prometheus  chained  to  tho 
rock,  attacked  by  tho  eagle,  and  bewailed  by 
the  Oceanides  ; (2)  Noah  planting  the  vine ; 

(3)  The  arrival  of  the  Argonauts  in  Colchis, 
and  Jason  end  Medea  in  the  Temple  of  Hekate  ; 

(4)  Two  Amazons;  (5)  The  Empress  Thamara 
aud  King  David  tho  Renewer.  These  paintings, 
though  executed  in  so  short  a time,  are  admired 
as  excellent  works  of  art,  both  as  regards 
colouring,  composition,  and  fidelity  to  tradition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sections  of  tbe 
Museum  is  that  of  tbe  large  ethnographic 
groups,  which  present  a complete  picture  of  the 
very  numerous  and  various  races  of  men  who 
have  peopled  the  Caucasus  regions  from  the 
earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  day.  Alto- 
gether the  existence  of  this  Museum,  and  tho 
assembly  of  a scientific  congress  of  Europeans 
in  Tiflis,  testify  to  the  gratifying  progress  civi- 
lisation has  been  making  in  that  part  of  Asia  in 
recent  years.  Indeed,  visitors  to  Tiflis  agree 
that  the  handsome  new  buildings  rising  up  there 
impart  to  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a European 
than  an  Asiatic  city. 


A Free  Library  for  Darlington. — At  a 

meeting  of  tho  town  council  of  Darlington,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  M.P., 
offering  to  erect  a building  for  a free  library 
at  a cost  of  5,000L,  and  to  furnish  the  same 
provided  the  Free  Library  Act  were  adopted. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  particulars  of  this  exhibition  given  in 
our  special  supplement  last  •week  ■we  now  acid 
the  following  brief  notices  of  some  exhibits 
which,  for  want  of  time  and  space,  we  were 
precluded  from  mentioning  last  week. 

Messes.  R.  F.  D.4tE  & Go.  (Bay  1),  of  Bear- 
lane,  Southwark,  are  exhibitors  of  plumbers’ 
brasawork  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  beer- 
engines,  pumps,  and  water-closeta.  The  latter 
include  wash-out  and  valve  closets,  and  pan- 
closets •with  earthenware  containers.  A spe- 
ciality here  exhibited,  the  “European”  side- 
outlet  valve  closet,  has  some  good  points. 
Syphon  and  other  water  waste-preventing  cis- 
terns, baths  aud  bath  fittings,  lavatories,  and 
•nrinals,  go  to  complete  a large  and  useful 
display. 

The  Ei'reka  Con-ceete  Comp.wt  (Bay  6), 
of  West  Kensington,  show  some  good  "work  in 
their  innterial,  including  steps,  area-copings, 
dormer  windows,  panels,  and  balusters, — the 
moulded  work  coming  out  very  sharp  aud  clean. 

A red  concrete  door,  the  panels  of  which  are 
decorated  with  “ Lincrusta-Walton,”  and  a 
staircase  landing,  9 ft.  by  6 ft.  9 in.,  by  5 in. 
thick  (and  which  is  stated  to  be  without  any 
stiff eiiing-iron),  are  amongst  the  other  items 
shown  at  this  stand. 

Messes.  Jo.seph  K.\ye  & Co.  (Bay  7),  of 
High  Holborn,  exhibit  their  patent  locks  and 
door  furniture,  which  appear  to  be  simple  and 
efficient,  and  in  other  respects  worthy  of 
notice. 

Messes.  T.  & W.  Farmit.oe  (Bay  9),  of 
Westminster,  exhibit  plumbers’  bra.sswork  of 
their  o^vn  manufacture,  in  great  variety  and  ex- 
cellence. Their  patent  “ Westminster  ” valve- 
less water-waste  preventer  is  simple  in  con- 
struction and  efficient  in  action.  The  “ Simplex” 
valve-closet  of  the  same  exhibitors,  aud  their 
“Elastic”  valve-closet,  to  use  with  water- waste 
preventer,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Ilarsant’s  patent  “ Eccentric  ” 
rubberless  water-wrB'‘o  preventer,  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  closet  apparatus.  This  con- 
trivance consists  of  a sort  of  stirrup  arrange- 
ment, which,  on  the  handle  being  pulled  up  to 
its  full  height,  releases  tlio  valve-lever  and 
automatically  turns  off  the  water.  A bellows- 
regulator  is  also  provided  to  this  closet.  Some 
deep-well  pumps,  one  or  two  baths,  and  several 
lengths  of  drawn  lead  4-in.  and  6-in.  soil-pipe, 
made  in  12-ft.  and  It-ft.  lengths  (unusually 
long),  ni'C  among  the  many  other  useful  exhibits 
of  this  well-known  firm. 

Mb.  Samuel  Owen*  (Bay  11),  of  Fann-street, 
Aldersgate-street,  shows  bath-fittings  and  other 
brasawork,  and  the  “ Comfortable”  bath,  which 
is  of  peculiar  form. 

Messrs.  E.  & C.  Braby  (Bays  12  and  13),  of 
Belvedere-road  aud  Kilburn,  have  a large  dis- 
play of  good  and  useful  chimney-piecca  in 
marbles  aud  enamelled  slate.  Among  other 
manufactured  slate  goods  they  exhibit  spirit- 
vats,  butter-blocks,  tanks,  filters,  a vegetable- 
dresser  (for  washing  and  preparing  vegetables 
required  in  au  hotel  or  other  large  establish- 
ment), shop  fasciaa,  Ac.  They  have  also  on 
view  a good  assortment  of  bricks,  tiles,  slates, 
stoneware  pipes,  sinks,  &c.  The  red  facing 
bricks  from  the  East  Acton  brickworks  are  good 
in  colour  and  texture,  aud  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  red  and  white  Suffolks,  and  of  the 
ridge  aud  other  tiles  exhibited.  At  the  same 
stand  are  shown  some  excellent  specimens  of 
work  done  %rith  Howe  & Co.’s  Carlisle  plaster 
of  Paris,  for  which  Messrs.  Braby  are  the 
sole  Loudon  agents.  This  plaster,  we  are 
informed,  is  manufactured  in  quite  a different 
way  to  the  ordinaiy  method.  It  is  slow  in 
setting,  and  guaranteed  not  to  “give”  in  the 
slightest  degree  when  once  “set.”  Its  capa- 
bilities arc  shown  by  the  very  beautiful  casts 
exhibited  from  natural  leaves,  fruits,  &c.,  and 
from  the  Eikingtou  “ Victory  ” shield  andother 
objefs  (Tart,  made  in  this  material  for  the  autho- 
rities of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Mr.  Paul  Pfleiderer  (Bay  '16),  of  Upper 
Ground-street,  Blackfriars,  shows  a “Uni- 
versal ” kneading  and  mixing  machine  in  opera- 
tion, making  putty  for  Messrs.  T.  & W.  F^rmi- 
loe.  A slight  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
blades  is  made  when  the  machine  is  used  for 
bread-making.  It  is  applicable  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  I'rinting  • ink,  lubricating 
grease,  emery-wheel  composition,  and  of  carbons 
for  the  electric  light.  A useful  and  simple 


sifting  and  straining  machine  is  shown  at  the 
same  stand. 

The  Sneyo  Colliery  and  Brickworks 
Company  (Bay  20),  of  Burslem,  exhibit  white 
and  coloured  glazed  bricks,  characterised  by 
excellence  of  quality  aud  trueness  of  shape. 

The  Woolpit  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
(Bay  23),  of  Woolpit,  Suffolk,  and  Moorgato- 
street,  exhibit  some  very  good  dark  and  light 
red  facing  bricks,  red  and  white  rubbers,  hard 
red  facings,  and  red  moulded  bricks.  They 
will  all  bear  inspection.  Some  white  and 
salmon-coloured  paving  tiles  shown  at  this  stand 
are  also  worthy  of  notice  by  visitors. 

Me,  John  Matthews  (Bay  24),  of  the  Royal 
Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare,  shows  Poole’s 
patent  bonding-roll  roofing  tile,  in  reel  and  dun 
colours.  This  tilo  is  -well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  to  enable  visitors  to  judge  of  its  effect  a 
specimen  of  roofing  laid  with  it  covers  the 
standing-ground  allotted  to  the  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  & Co.  (Bay  25),  of 
Canal  Potteries,  Old  Kent-road,  deserve  a word 
or  two  of  mention  in  addition  to  what  was  said 
of  their  exhibits  last  week.  Among  their  sani- 
tary stoneware  goods  ■\vorthy  of  attention  is 
their  improved  ventilating  and  syphon  trap, 
with  inspection-holo  and  cap  and  socket  for 
ventilating-pipe.  A stoneware  street  gully, 
with  catch-i)it,  an  improved  yard  gully,  Herbert 
Jones’s  patent  drain-pipes,  chemical  apparatus 
in  stoneware,  and  water-filters,  are  among  other 
items  which  may  be  singled  out  as  specially 
well  worth  notice. 

Messrs.  A.  Lusty  & Co.  (Bay  20),  of  Elthome- 
road,  are  exhibitors  of  wood-working  machinery 
and  engineers’  sundries.  At  the  same  stand 
Mr.  S.  Ransom  shows  models  and  specimens  cf 
some  veiy  good  staircase  work. 

Messr.s.  W.  Udal  a Co.  (Stand  A 5,  B 47), 
of  Birmingham  and  Charterhouse-street,  show 
some  door  aud  cabinet  brasswork  and  Bruce’s 
fanlight  • opener,  a simple  and  effective,  ap- 
paratus. 

Messr.s.  Young  A Buss  (Stand  A G,  B 46),  of 
Blandford-street,  are  exhibitors  of  electric  bells 
and  burglar  alarms  ; they  also  show  a useful 
electric  alarm  for  fixing  underneath  a door-mat 
or  on  tho  threshold  of  a shop,  so  as  to  give 
warning  when  a person  enters. 

Mr.  George  Porter  (Stand  A 9,  B 43),  of 
Cullum- a treet,  shows  his  patent  pneumatic 
bells,  in  which  the  use  of  iudia-nibber  bags  is 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  John  Stones  (S/aiid  A 12),  Ulverstone, 
exhibits  a Stones’  patent  safety  hoist,  for  preven- 
tion of  accidents  arising  from  persons  falling 
down  'well-holes,  revolving  shutters  or  sliding 
doors  being  employed  to  close  tho  openings  on 
the  cage  leaving  them,  the  shutters  or  doors 
being  worked  automatically  •with  the  hoists. 
This  invention  can  be  applied  to  any  number  of 
opeuings  on  the  same  or  different  floors  of  new 
or  existing  hoists,  worked  by  hydraulic,  steam, 
gas,  or  baud  power. 

The  Silicate  Zopiss.^  Composition  and 
Granitic  Paint  Company  (Stand  A 13,  B 40), 
of  Fish-si-rcet,  exhibit  samples  of  work  showing 
the  applicability  of  their  materials  for  use  under 
varying  conditions. 

The  Galvano  ■ Mercurial  Silvering  Com- 
pany (Stand  A 17,  B 36),  of  "Wells-street, 
Hackney,  exhibit  reflectors  silvered  by  the 
galvano-mercurial  process,  and  “ albatrine,”  a 
species  of  opalescent  glass  for  use  in  lieu  of 
white  glazed  tiles. 

Messrs.  Smith  A Turner  (Stand  A 26, 
B 27),  show,  among  a variety  of  other  things, 
Ben.  Turner’s  patent  adjustable  regulating 
door-spring.  Many  door-springs  hitherto  made 
aro  liable  to  get  out  of  order  if  alloivcd  to  throw 
the  door  beyond  the  half-circle,  to  prevent  which 
a stop  is  generally  placed  on  the  floor,  which 
when  the  door  is  thrown  open  strikes  tho  dooi', 
produces  a jar,  and  causes  a fracture.  Ben. 
Turner’s  patent  adjustable  regulating  door- 
spring  throws  the  door  considerably  beyond  the 
half-cii'cle ; there  is  no  friction,  consequently 
little  wear.  The  spring  cannot  be  wrenched  or 
jarred,  therefore  it  cannot  bo  broken;  it  is 
stronger  when  closed,  and  gradually  loses 
strength  as  tho  door  is  opened ; can  be  made  to 
stand  open  at  right  angles  if  required : it  is 
most  easily  li.xed,  and  can  be  regulated  to  any 
strength,  and  adjusted  to  any  centre,  and  the 
whole  of  tho  inside  taken  out  without  unhanging 
the  door.  Ben.  Turner’s  “improved  adjustable 
slam  spring  ” and  “ improved  ball  door  ijorter 
or  holder  ” are  bandy  contrivances.  The  great 
advantage  of  tiie  slam  spring  is,  that  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  tension,  so  that  when  the  door 


falls-to  it  prevents  noise  and  bolds  it  firmly 
when  closed.  In  using  tho  ordinary  slam  spring 
the  door  will  often  either  stand  a few  inches 
open  or  come-to  with  a bang;  all  this' is  ob- 
viated by  the  adjustable  screw  being  tightened 
or  loosened  as  required.  An  “improved  patent 
water  bar,”  exhibited  at  this  stand,  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice. 

Mr.  Alfred  Neiyman  (Stand B 45), of  Maddox- 
strect,  is  an  exhibitor  of  some  very  good 
wreugbt-iron  work.  Most  of  the  articles  sho'wn 
at  this  stand  are  characterised  by  much  inge- 
nuity, albeit  suitability,  of  design,  and  the 
workmanship  is  excellent  in  character. 

The  Universal  Ventilating  and  Sanit.ary 
Engineering  Company  (Stand  B 54,  C 92)  ex- 
hibit Stevens’s  patented  galvanised  aud  terra- 
cotta chimney-tops,  for  tho  prevention  of  down- 
draught. These  appliances,  we  understand,  are 
now  used  in  all  station-buildings  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force.  Stevens’s  exhaust  venti- 
lators, made  upon  the  same  principle,  only  with 
a vacuum  chamber  larger  in  proportion  to  tho 
size  of  the  shaft  than  is  the  case  with  the 
chimney-top,  is  simple  iu  construction  and  effi- 
cient in  action,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  the 
users.  Stevens's  drawer  inlet-ventilator  is  an. 
admirable  appliance  for  admitting  external  air 
through  a wall  in  larger  or  smaller  volume,  sub- 
ject to  easy  regulation.  We  spoke  of  its  merits 
when  it  was  shown  in  a former  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Ewart  A Son  (Stand  B 63,  South 
Centre),  of  Euston-road,  make  a very  good 
show  of  ornamental  stamped  aud  moulded  zinc- 
work  for  coruicea,  gutters,  crestings,  Ac.  There 
are  some  good  finials  iu  the  collection,  and  the 
ventilating  ceiling-plates  shown  by  the  same 
exhibitors  may  be,  under  proper  conditions,  of 
great  service  for  jiurposes  of  ventilation. 

The  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron  Company 
(Stand  B 73,  C 76),  are  exhibitors  of  various 
specimens  of  cast  and  wrought  ironwork  pro- 
tected by  the  patented  processes  of  Professor 
Bai-ff  and  Messrs.  G.  A A.  S.  Bower.  There  now 
seems  to  bo  some  hope  of  these  valuable  < 
processes  coming  into  general  use,  for  we  note  i 
that  several  largo  firms  are  using  them,  and  we  i 
learn  that  tho  Company  is  now  erecting  furnaces  i 
in  Southwai'k  which  will  shortly  be  iu  opera- 
tion to  treat  general  ironwork  for  tho  London  i 
trade. 

SIessrs.  John  Warner  A Sons  (Stand  C 97, 

D 122),  of  tho  Crescent  Foundry,  Cripplegate,  , 
have  a good  representative  collection  of  their  ■ 
manufactui'es,  including  brass  lift  and  force-  • 
pumps,  cottage  pumps,  baths,  lavatories,  and  I 
water  - closets.  Among  their  specialities  in  t 
the  last-named  lino  •we  may  mention  .their  • 
“Villa”  closet,  their  “Spring-valve”  closet, xa, 
and  a pan-closet  with  earthenware  container.  . 
Wash-out  closets  are  also  shown  on  this  stand,.  , 
as  well  as  specimens  of  plumbers’  brasswork. 

The  Patent  W.aterproof  Paper  and  Canvas  j 
Company  (Stand  C 109,  D 114),  of  Willesdcn,  , 
have  -what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tho  most  ; 
interesting  exliibits  iu  tho  hall,  viz.,  their  : 
“Willesdeu  Paper,”  in  some  of  its  numerous  • 
applications  for  external  and  internal  work:  . 
This  material,  which  is  made  in  several  thick-  - 
nesses,  in  rolls  of  continuous  length,  and  54  in.  . 
wide,  is  applicable  for  external  roofing  in  lieu  of  1 
galvanised  iron  or  felt,  for  under-lining  slates,  ; 
tiles,  Ac.,  for  fixing  against  damp  walls,  and  for  i 
many  other  purposes.  It  is,  of  course,  water- 
proof, and  wo  are  assm*ed  that  many  structures  J 
covered  with  it  have  stood  exposure  to  all 
weathers  for  the  last  six  years  without  injury.  • 
It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  ; 
roof -coverings,  as  no  boards  are  required,  the  i| 
paper  being  battened  down  directly  upon  the  < 
rafters.  One  of  the  uses  of  the  material  is  for  : 
water-pipes,  some  of  -svhich,  destined  for  the  < 
Cape  Diamond  Fields,  are  exhibited.  We  may  ; 
add  that  the  two  large  central  transepts  (90  ft.  by  ; 
50  ft.),  and  all  the  covered  ways,  as  well  as  the  f 
large  fish-market  (100  ft.  by  50  ft.)  of  the  i, 
Great  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  to  be  i 
opened  at  South  Kensington  next  month,  are 
roofed  with  the  “ Willesden  paper.”  j 

The  Indestructible  Paint  Company  (Stand  ‘ 
D 129,  E 14S),  of  Cannon-street,  exhibit  L 
their  well-known  preparations,  including  their  i 
patent  enamel  paint,  patent  stone  solution,  j 
aud  indestructible  paint.  The  enamel  paint  .i 
can  be  used  so  as  to  dry  either  with  an  enamel  ij 
or  glossy  surface,  or  “fiat.”  It  has  been  very  •' 
largely  used  on  public  works  and  in  hospitals  • 
aud  other  buildings ; we  name  the  Holbom  ■ 
Viaduct  and  the  new  llospital  for  Consumption  i; 
at  Bromptou  as  instances.  Browning’s  patent  t 
enamel  solution,  for  the  preservation  of  stone,  > 
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I brick,  and  cement  work,  is  colourless,  and 
I appears  to  bare  successfully  passed  the  ordeal 
1 of  tests  extending  over  a period  of  ten  years. 
; It  is  claimed  for  the  indestructible  paint  that  it 
^ resists  the  action  of  alkalies  and  acids.  It 
! appears  to  be  admu-ably  adapted  for  iron  struc- 
; tures,  roofing,  ps-lamps,  &c.,  but  wo  notice 
• that  it  is  made  in  three  colours  only, — bronze- 
; ;green,  chocolate,  and  black. 

Messrs.  J.vmes  Slater  & Co.  (Stand  D 130, 
E 147),  of  High  Uolborn,  exhibit  some  gas  cook* 

I ing  ovens,  gas-heated  circulating  boilers,  gas- 
! beating  roasting  ovens,  and  hot-plates,  suited  to 
; the  needs  of  large  establishments. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.  (Stand  E 142),  of 
Nuneaton,  are  exhibitors  of  some  very  good 
I Staffordshire  blue  goods,  together  with  red, 

; brown,  and  buff  tiles,  ridges,  and  fiuials.  These 
■ goods  are  all  self-coloured,  being  made  of  four 
different  strata  of  clay.  The  colour  is  in  all 
cases  good,  and  the  shapes  are  true.  Vases, 
terminals,  and  chimney  • tops  are  shown  in 
each  colour.  A useful  air-brick,  with  the  open- 
ings of  greater  area  on  the  interior  than  exter- 
nally, is  shown  at  this  stand;  and  among  the 
atonewaro  goods  is  a simple  ventilating  sewer- 
gas  trap. 

; Messes.  II.  C.  Webb  & Co.  (Stand  E 140), 
i exhibit  specimens  of  "Webb’s  patent  “dtachro- 
matised  ” woodwork,  in  the  form  of  floor  tiles  or 
blocks,  door-panels,  Ac.  The  patterns  extend 
right  through  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  the 
process  appears  to  be  one  of  much  importance, 
.and  to  have  advanced  in  exactitude  since  it  was 
first  exhibited  a year  or  two  since. 

Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  (iiYand  E 154  and  E 
191),  have  a useful  show  of  Oldliam  and 
ether  bricks,  including  Suffolk  reds,  hard  facing- 
bricks,  and  red  dia])er3,  string-courses,  medal- 
lions, moulded  bricks,  and  blue  Staffordsliire 
goods.  Smith’s  patent  dovetail  brick,  witli  dove- 
tail recess  for  the  insertion  and  building-in  of 
jowood  plug  to  which  to  attach  joinery  work,  is 
^seful.  Some  good  quarry  tiles,  >rith  smooth 
jiiface,  are  shown  by  these  exhibitors.  Broad 

Co.’s  impi-ovcd  inspection  gully,  made  in 
tienamelied  stoneware,  and  with  galvanised  iron 
Jgrid,  deserves  the  attention  of  visitors.  It  has 
d -an  inspection  inlet  enabling  the  trap  to  be  easily 
iljcleansed,  and  affording  ready  access  to  the 
liidmin.  The  movable  cap  is  luted  or  sealed 
with  Bussiau  tallow  or  some  similar  substance 
when  in  fitu.  The  bottom  of  the  trap  is 
rounded,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy  flush. 

Messrs.  Kitchie  A-  Co.  (Stand  E 159,  F 186), 
of  St.  Swithiu’s-lune,  show  their  now  well- 
known  patent  “ ‘ Lux-Calor ' hygienic  condensing 
gas-stove,”  which  is  well  spoken  of  for  use  in 
conservatories  and  other  situations  ; that  it  is 
innoxious  to  vegetable  life  appears  to  be  well 
attested. 

Messrs.  A.  L.  Moore  & Co.  (Stupid  E 1C2), 
ttof  Southampton-row,  Holborn,  show  some  speci- 
(Kmens  of  stained  glass  executed  by  them,  and  a 
[^number  of  drawings  of  stained  glass  and  other 
Oldecorative  work  carried  out  by  them. 

H Messrs.  Fredk.  Jones  & Co.  (Stand  E 164.  F 
»182),  of  Ryland-road,  Kentish-town,  are  exhi- 
libitors  of  slag  wool  or  silicate  cotton,  the  inde- 
iMtruetibility  and  non-conducting  properties  of 
>lj  which  render  it  applicable  to  a large  number  of 
iinses,  many  of  wliich  are  illustrated  by  the 
irfexhibitora. 

M Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.  (Stand  F 181),  of 
^l^iiaRon-street,  Somers-town,  exhibit  Kite's  pa- 
ilftent  exhaust  roof  ventilator,  which  appears  to 
T'be  very  efficient.  Kite’s  chimney-breast  venti- 
iwJator,  for  extracting  the  vitiated  air  from  rooms, 
Wis  constructed  on  the  princiido  of  the  exhaust 
h^ventilator,  but  is  let  in  through  the  wall  of  the 
nichimney-breast  so  as  to  have  an  outlet  into  the 
.vflue.  _ -A.  working  model,  showing  this  and  other 
hiventilators  in  action,  is  worth  attention.  Kite’s 
ie'fresh-air  inlet  ventilator,  and  the  inlet  and 
idcxhaust  ventilators  for  soil-pipes,  by  the  same 
rfimaker,  also  demand  notice,  as  well  as  his  patent 
olchimney-caps,  which  have  been  largely  used  in 
tc  public  buildings. 

T The  Madeley  Wood  Company  (.S'fnnd  E 167, 
riE  178),  of  rronbi'iclge,  show  some  very  excellent 
ic  Broseley  roofing  tiles,  crests,  finials,  &c.,  also 
T buff  facing  bricks,  paving  squares,  Ac.,  which 
llwill  commend  themselves  to  all  who  examine 
n'them. 

If.  Messrs.  THOM.^s  Andrews  A Son  (Stand  E 
169,  F 178),  of  East  Molesey,  show  an  American 
Ti.walnut  cbimney-piece  and  over-mantel,  and  a 
ivpiece  of  staircase  work.  These,  and  some 
Oisashes  and  framed  doors  wliich  are  exhibited  by 
• the  same  firm,  are  well  made. 

I'  Messrs.  firEOECETTALLERACo.  (Stand  F 174), 


of  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  exhibit  many  of 
their^  well-known  specialities  in  wrought  and 
cast  ironwork  for  sewerage  and  other  purposes, 
such  as  ventilating  - grids,  flushing  - boxes, 
gully-grates,  penstocks,  and  manhole  - covers, 
such  as  Latham’s  patent  manhole  - cover, 
which  wo  have  noticed  on  a former  occasion. 
Soil-pipe  ventilators,  inspection-boxes,  street 
orderly-bins,  and  many  other  appliances  needed 
by  sewerage  engineers  and  borougb-survej'ors 
(not  to  omit  mention  of  a complete  set  of  gnlly- 
cleauing  tools),  are  shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Verity  Bro.s.  (Stand  F 172  and 
F 1/2a),  of  Call-lane,  Leeds,  show  mortising 
and  band-sawing  machines,  but  tliey  make  a 
speciality  of  their  window  fasteners,  oj^eners, 
and  fittings.  Among  the  latter  is  a very  good 
casement  stay.  Their  patent  interlocking  fan- 
light  pivot,  their  patent  chain  hopper  or  fan- 
light opener,  their  patent  opener  for  lantern 
lights,  and  Waller’s  patent  rack  and  worm 
motion  skylight-opener,  are  all  very  useful  ap- 
pliances, aud  may  bo  seen  and  tested  in  action. 

Messrs.  Charles  Drake  A Co.,  Li.'iited 
(Stand  F 194,  G 232)  arc  exliibitors  of  tlieir 
patented  sjjecialities  in  concrete  work,  including 
tbeir  marble  mosaic  concrete,  which  is  shown  in 
varied  applications,  one  of  the  most  notable 
being  as  a inonlding  or  frame  for  the  proscenium 
opouing  of  the  new  “Grand”  Theatre,  Isling- 
ton, now  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  burnt- 
down  “ Phiharmonic.” 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Ba.stin  A Co.  (Stand  F 108, 
G 228),  of  West  Drayton,  show  their  folding 
hack-covers,  for  brickmakers,  also  brick-moulds 
and  other  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  A Co.  (Stand  269), 
of  Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars,  exhibit,  as  we 
mentioued  last  week,  a largo  collection  of  wood- 
working machinery,  including  the  now  “ Queen” 
sawing  machine,  a view  of  which  is  given  here. 


The  engraving  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to 
accompany  the  detailed  description  of  it  given 
by  u.s  last  week  (see  Supplement,  p.  -179).  The 
machiue  is  specially  designed  for  hand  power, 
and  is  self-feeding,  so  that  one  man  can  work  it. 

JIessrs.  George  Richards  A Co.  (Stand  244, 
South  Side),  of  Manchester,  have  a large  dis- 
play of  woodworking  machinery  in  operation, 
including  a high-speed  jig-saw,  making  1,200 
strokes  per  minute,  aud  a band-saw  machine 
with  “phantom”  or  “spider”  wheels,  some- 
what similar  to  those  used  for  bicycles.  Most 
of  the  wood-cutting  machines  shown  b}^  these 
exhibitors  appear,  from  a cursory  examination, 
to  be  simple  in  design  and  solid  in  construction. 

Messrs.R.W.Hale:  ACo.  (Sfnnd  243), of  Ghal  ton- 
street,  Somers  Town,  exhibit  some  good  per- 
forated zinc-work  and  a few  miniature  zinc  flats 
showing  some  improved  methods  of  laying  zinc 
roofs  witli  lock  joints.  These  should  be  seen  by 
architects  and  builders. 

JIessrs.  IIopkinson  A Prince  (Stand  248). 
exhibit  the  “Wordsworth”  gas-engine  (one  of 
the  latest  things  in  this  line)  and  some  good 
wood-working  machinery. 

Messrs.  Butters  Bros.  (Stand  249),  show 
some  good  and  useful  plant  for  builders  aud 
contractors’  use,  including  a concrete-mixer 
capable  of  mixiug  100  cubic  yards  per  day  of 
nine  hours. 

Messrs.  Doulton  A Co.  (Bay  51  in  Gallery), 
of  Lauibeth,  exhibit  tbeir  radiating  tile  stoves 
and  combined  radiating  tile  stoves  and  fire- 
grates. A glazed  terra-cotta  mantelpiec.'!,  with 
stove  arrangement  in  which  no  iron  need  bo 
used,  and  the  patent  open  grate,  entirely  of 
clay,  are  very  good  in  effect,  and  may  be  fixed 
in  any  existing  chimney-opening.  This  firm 


have  also  on  view  some  wooden  mantelpieces  of 
good  character,  with  tile-decorations. 

The  Albion  Concrete  Works  (Bay  62  in 
Arcade),  of  Haymerle-road,  Old  Kent-road,  are 
exhibitors  of  some  good  red  concrete  moulded 
work  for  cornices,  cilis,  string-courses,  lintels 
Ac. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Brindley  A Co.  (Bay  64  in 
Arcade),  show  enamelled  slate  chimney-pieces 
and  other  goods  iu  the  same  material,  in  great 
variety  and  very  good  of  their  kind. 

Me.ssrs.  S.  Oppenuki.m  A Co.  (Bay  71  in 
Arcade),  of  Ilainolz,  near  Hanover,  have  on 
view  specimens  of  their  glass,  flint,  and  emery 
paper  and  cloth  ; the  paper  made  by  this  firm  is 
in  continudus  rolls,  and  is  very  good  and  even  in 
quality.  Messrs.  Muller,  Uhlicb,  A Co.,  of  King 
IVilliam-stroet,  arc  the  agents  for  the  manu- 
facturers. 

^Mr.  Albert  M.  Woolf  (Bay  72  in  Arcade),  oi 
New  Bond-street,  exhibits  Schlesinger’s  fire- 
stone paper  aud  cloth,  which  is  asserted  to  be 
twice  as  durable  as  the  best  glass  paper. 

Mr.  William  Bra.s.s,  Junior  (Stand  284, 
Kiny  Edicard’s  Rail),  of  Old-street,  exhibits 
his  receutly-patenteil  reflecting  jiavement,  stall- 
board,  and  other  lights,  for  the  illumination  of 
basements,  cellars,  Ac.  The  invention  is  the 
outcome  of  an  attempt  to  supply  a want  wliich 
the  inventor  had  experienced,  and  as  a practical 
builder  he  has  been  able  to  meet  the  want  in  a 
very  simple  way.  Jlr.  Brass’s  improved  pave- 
ment light  consists,  in  brief,  of  a strong  iron 
grating,  glazed  with  white  crystal  glass,  1 in. 
thick.  Beneath  this  the  reflectors  (which  con- 
sist of  long  narrow  strips  of  silvered  fluted 
glass)  are  arranged  one  behind  another,  and 
hung  on  centres.  They  are  simultaneously 
actuated  by  cords,  rods,  or  other  appliances  so 
as  to  be  readily  adjusted  to  any  desired  angle. 
This  invention  should  be  looked  at  by  visitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  wo  hear  from 
Mr.  Shrapnel,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the 
exhibition,  that  up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press  this  exhibition  has  been  much  more 
largely  visited  than  either  of  the  three  Build- 
ing E.xhibitions  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
exhibition  will  remain  open  until  ten  p.m.  this 
Saturday,  the  14tli,  and  is  to  be  visited  in  the 
afeernoou  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  in 
state. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  7th  inst.  about  fifty  members  visited 
the  interesting  Collegiate  Cbarch  at  Seton. 
Tlic  features  of  the  structure  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  a paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Hippolyto 
J.  Blanc,  architect,  Edinburgh,  aud  its  details 
compared  witli  similar  work  existing  in  various 
jiarts  of  Scotland.  The  edifice  was  afterwards 
carefully  examined.  The  company  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ruin  of  Preston  Tower.  The 
keep  of  an  ancient  fortalice,  its  origin  is  involved 
iu  obscurity,  liut  Sir  Walter  Scott  supposed  it 
to  have  been  an  outpost  of  the  Earl  of  Home 
iu  those  remote  times  when  that  family  ruled 
with  princely  nutliority  over  the  whole  south- 
eastern district  of  Scotland.  The  castle  to 
which  this  keep  belonged  was  burned  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  in  1544,  and  again  in  1650  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
Preston  Cross,  an  interesting  erection  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  said  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Cliapmen  of  the  Lothiana  in 
1636,  and  recognised  by  their  descendants  still 
as  a centre  of  merrymaking  and  interchange  of 
salutations  every  year  on  the  Ist  of  July,  was 
examined,  and  its  features  described ; after 
which  the  mansions  of  Hamilton  and  Northfield, 
close  by,  were  visited. 


A PROSPEROUS  HOUSE  AND  LAND 
COMPANY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Pro- 
perty Investment  Company,  which  was  held  last 
week,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  Company 
had  liad  no  difficulty  in  selling  or  letting  land 
during  the  year.  He  added  that  they  had  built 
90  houses,  sold  114,  aud  had  now  ou  hand  145. 
A dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
was  declared,  and  a bonus  of  15  per  cent.,  and 
the  Chairman  stated  that  the  directors  had 
decided  to  issue  40,210  more  shares,  inci-easing 
the  subscribed  capit.al  to  200,000h,  which  would 
be  offered  pro  rata  to  the  existing  shareholders 
at  5s.  per  share  premium.  It  seems  a large 
increase  all  at  once. 


GERMAN  CASTLES  AND  BOURGS. 

THE  MARIENBURG,  NEAR  HANOVER. 

In  journeying  south,  by  rail  from  HanoTer, 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  after  passing  Nord- 
stemmen  Junction,  is  attracted  by  a striking 
complex  of  buildings  to  the  right,  situated  on 
high  ground,  and  offering  a commanding  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  valley  of  the 
Leine.  This  extremely  picturesque  cluster  of 
gables,  towers,  aud  turrets  is  the  Marienburg, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Dowager  ei-Queen 
of  Ilanover,  and  was  erected  for  her  by  her 
husband,  the  late  King  George  V.  The  building 
is  of  a light  sandstone,  and  was  begun  soon 
after  1860,  at  first  after  plans  by  that  eminent 
architect,  Herr  Hase,  who  intended  it  merely  as 
a small  chiiteau  in  a strictly  Gothic  style.  The 
present  aspect  of  the  Schloss  is  the  work  of  the 
late  Baurath  Oppler.  The  latter  has  displayed 
a great  taste  for  artistic  decoration,  especially 
in  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  simple  stylo  of  the  whole,  is 
tastefully  adorned.  The  rooms  of  the  ex-Quoen 
and  the  library,  placed  in  one  of  the  towers,  are 
especially  noticeable.  The  events  of  the  year 
18GG  prevented  the  completion  of  the  Rittersaal 
(Barons’  Ilall)  and  the  decoration  of  the  Morning 
Hall. 

It  would  not  have  appeared  strange  if  the 
artistic  adornment,  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  painters,  Kuille  and  Gey,  and  had  already 
been  commenced  by  them,  had  been  interrupted 
at  that  time.  But  the  Queen  was  too  high- 
minded  to  leave  the  work  unfinished.  At 
least,  she  insisted  that  the  Morning  Hall  and 
the  Dining  Hall  should  be  completed  so  far  as 
tbe  frescos  were  concerned.  The  painting  of 
the  Barons’  Hall,  which  was  to  have  received 
representations  of  Thuringian  history,  was 
abandoned;  but  the  Morning  Hall  is  adorned 
by  frescos  illustrating  Thuringian  folklore. 
The  principal  paintings  are  “ Barbarossa  iu  the 
Kyffbiinser,”  and  “Venus  and  Tannbiluser,’’ 
the  latter  similar  in  somo  respects  to  that 
placed  by  the  master-hand  of  Knille  in  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery.  Over  the  largo  paintingsare 
smaller  frescos  in  the  frieze ; for  Barbarossa, 
“ Tho  Boy  who  found  the  Magic  Flower”;  for 
Venus,  “The  Faithful  Eckhart,  guarding  tho 
Entrance  to  the  Horselberg.”  There  is  also  a 
large  framing  of  pictures,  likewise  representa- 
tive of  Thuringian  folklore.  Gey  has  painted 
in  tbe  Dining  Hall  two  largo  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Henry  the  Lion. 

Decorated  as  the  building  is  by  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  popular  tradition,  from 
without  it  resembles  an  enchanted  castle ; for 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it  save  tbe  careful 
steward,  who  keeps  everything  in  such  perfect 
order  that  the  owner  may  take  possession  at 
once,  and  miss  nothing  relating  to  comfort.  As 
all  along,  the  castle  is  still  the  private  property 
of  Queen  Marie ; hut  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  she  will  ever  again  step  into  the  pic- 
turesque castle-yard,  or  rest  her  eye  upon  the 
Leinethal  from  the  splendid  terraces.  This 
could  only  happen  if  she  were  to  yield  to  the 
inevitable.  Thus  the  castle  stands,  for  some 
as  a sad  memory  of  former  happy  times,  for 
others  as  a landmark  of  eventful  days  in  Ger- 
man history. 


ASHCROFT  BUILDINGS  LIVERPOOL. 

These  buildings  are  being  erected  for  Mr. 
James  Ashcroft,  billiard-table  manufacturer,  of 
Victoria-street,  Liverpool.  Ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Ashcroft  built  large  show-rooms  and  workshops 
near  the  site  of  the  present  buildings,  but  tbe 
demand  for  billiard-tables  has  increased  so 
much  of  late  years  as  to  necessitate  his  putting 
up  still  more  spacious  show-rooms  and  work- 
shops in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  his  business. 

The  new  premises  will  not  only  include  work- 
shops for  carrying  on  Mr.  Ashcroft’s  own 
business,  but  also  warehouses  and  offices,  suit- 
able for  the  various  trades  of  which  Liverpool 
is  the  centre.  Victoria-street  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fruit  and  produce  trades,  and 
the  al>ove  buildings  form  an  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  fine  warehouses  which,  of  late 
years,  have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  frontage  of  the  building  is  in 
Victoria-street,  and  is  carried  out  with  Ruabon 
pressed  bricks  with  Cefn  stone  dressings.  The 
windows  of  the  ground-floor  are  handsome  bays, 
which  will  be  used  as  shop-fronts.  They  are 
maxle  of  teak,  and  the  upper  lights  are  fitted 
with  grisaille  glass  in  lead  quarries.  The 


entrance-arch  and  the  pilaster  of  the  shop- 
windows  (each  of  tho  latter  being  in  one  stone) 
aro  of  Aberdeen  red  granite,  and  the  plinths 
are  of  grey  Dalbeattie  granite,  both  from  tho 
celebrated  quarries  of  Messrs.  Newall,  of 
Dalbeattie.  There  is  an  amount  of  carving  on 
the  stonework  in  the  frontage,  which  presents 
a very  handsome  appearance. 

Tlie  walls  of  the  hall  and  staircase  are  lined 
with  marble,  door  height,  and  the  surface  above 
with  “ Burmantofts  faience”  tiling  and  panels 
in  relief.  The  screens  and  the  doors  to  the 
shops,  also  the  doors  on  the  first-floor  lauding, 
are  of  American  walnut,  and,  together  'with  the 
hall  ceiling,  -which  is  also  iu  walnut  and  oak, 
be  of  an  elaborate  character.  The  principal 
windows  above  the  transoms  and  the  windows 
to  the  area  are  fitted  with  grisaille  glass,  like 
tho  shop-windows  and  those  on  the  light  area. 

From  the  centre  entrance-hall  access  is  had 
to  tho  shops,  and  also  by  means  of  a broad  stone 
staircase  to  the  offices  in  the  basement,  and  to 
those  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors.  The 
whole  of  tho  third  and  fourth  floors  -n'iH  bo 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ashcroft  as  workshops  in  his 
extensive  business  as  a manufacturer  of  billiard- 
: tables,  and  every  requisite  for  the  complete 
fitting  up  of  billiard-rooms,  -whether  for  hotels, 
clubs,  and  private  houses.  The  roof  over  the 
workshop  is  flat,  and  will  he  used  as  a timber- 
yard  for  tbe  storage  of  the  different  woods 
required  in  tbe  manufacture  of  the  above.  The 
turret  is  fitted  with  apparatus  to  photograph  all 
-work  of  new  and  special  designs.  Thereof  and 
floor  between  the  workshops  and  the  ware- 
house are  made  of  concrete,  the  former  being 
covered  with  Claridge’s  asphalte.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  in  large  warehouses  of 
this  class,  of  large  span,  and  where  no  inter- 
mediate columns  are  used,  wrought-iroii  girders 
must  enter  largely  into  the  construction.  In 
this  case  no  less  than  100  tons  of  them  have 
been  used,  for  not  only  had  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  great  weight  of  the  machinery  in 
tbe  workshops,  but  the  storage  of  something  like 
400  tons  of  timber,  and  a large  quantity  of  slate 
beds  for  tbe  billiard-tables  on  the  roof, -and  the 
frequently  heavy  loads  stored  in  the  -ware- 
houses bad  to  be  provided  for.  Such  considera- 
tions, together  with  the  required  obtention  of 
large  shop-'windows,  have  made  it  necessary 
to  carry  up  portions  of  the  building  in  cement, 
and  some  parts  in  blue  brick  in  cement. 

The  third-floor  warehouse  is  fitted  up  with 
shafting  and  power,  so  that  it  is  suitable  either 
as  a warehouse,  by  means  of  which  loads  up  to 
one  ton  may  bo  quickly  lifted  at  each  door  at 
the  same  time.  A largo  cage-hoist  is  provided 
for  lifting  timber,  ic.,  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof,  or  for  lowering  the  manufactured  goods 
from  the  workshops  to  the  showrooms,  also  a 
passenger  lift.  A strong  main  shaft  is  provided 
across  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  All  the 
hoists  and  the  machinery  in  the  workshops  are 
driven  by  two  “Otto”  gas-engines,  each  of 
eight  nominal  horse-power,  ono  of  which  is  fixed 
in  an  engine-house  on  tho  roof,  and  the  other 
in  the  workshop  on  the  fonrth  floor.  An  engine 
house  is  also  provided  on  the  third  floor  for 
another  gas-engine,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
the  building  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 
The  shafting  is  so  arranged  that  either  of  the 
engines  can  be  turned  on  to  drive  the  ma- 
chinery in  either  of  both  floors  ; or,  in  case  of 
emergency,  both  engines  could  drive  at  the 
same  time  on  to  one  main  shaft.  In  the  event 
of  either  engine  requiring  cleaning  or  repair- 
ing, the  other  one  could  be  turned  on  imme- 
diately,— a very  important  consideration  where 
a large  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  walls 
of  the  private  office  on  the  ground-floor  are  con- 
tinued the  full  height  of  the  building,  to  form 
tho  above-mentioned  engine-houses,  and  aro 
made  especially  strong  to  carry  tho  load.  Tbe 
corresponding  rooms  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  rendered  fireproof,  and  are  fitted  with 
Milner’s  fire  and  thief  proof  doors,  and  form 
strong-rooms  in  connexion  with  the  offices.  A 
separate  entrance  and  staircase  are  provided 
in  Cumberland  street  for  workmen,  and  for 
access  to  the  warehouses.  The  warehouses  are 
all  fitted  with  iron  doors  and  window-shutters  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Fire 
Prevention  Act,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  render  them  fireproof.  The  machinery 
is  of  the  very  best  construction,  great  care  and 
attention  having  been  given  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  the  building.  The  engines  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  description.  The 
machinery  in  Mr.  Ashcroft’s  old  premises  was 
driven  by  one  3J-h.p.  by  the  same  makers. 


The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Collin  & 
Son  ; Messrs.  Crossley  Bros,  supply  the  gas- 
engines  ; Messrs.  Waygood  the  hoisting  ma- 
chinery; Messrs.  Furness  & Co.  tho  shafting- 
and  wood-working  machinery  ; Messrs.  Stones  & 
Co.  the  revolving  shutters  ; Messrs.  Yates,  Hay- 
wood, & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Macfarlano  & Co.,  the 
decorative  ironwork;  Messrs.  Norbury,  Ryston-, 
& Patterson,  the  stone  carving;  tho  whole 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs, 
lloult  & Wise,  architects,  4,  Water-street, 
Liverpool. 

Wo  may  add  that  the  various  contracts  for 
tho ’building,  &e.,  come  to  little  over  13,000?., 
exclusive  of  tho  land,  which  has  been  purchased 
on  lease  from  the  Earl  of  Derby. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE:, 

No.  350,  OXFORD-STREET. 

A NEW  lease  for  sixty  years  was  granted  by 
the  Duko  of  Portland  upon  surrender  of  the 
then  existing  lease,  -which  had  about  six  years  to- 
run.  The  business  was  established  about  thirty- 
five  years  back  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bumpus, 
and  is  now  carried  on  by  his  son  John.  The 
building  which  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Old 
Tyburn  Church  has  n frontage  of  about  32  ft. 
in  Oxford-street,  and  a return  frontage  of  about 
37  ft.  in  Marjlebone-lane.  Both  fronts  are  exe- 
cuted iu  Portland  stone  ashlar,  and  on  the  ground- 
floor  have  Corinthian  pilasters  with  carved 
capitals  standing  on  polished  granite  plinths. 

The  shop-front  is  of  American  walnut,  glazed 
with  plate  glass.  The  building,  including  base- 
ment, is  six  stories  in  height,  and  is  entirely 
used  for  business  purposes.  The  shop  and  floor 
above  arc  fitted  up  with  hook-shelves  aud  cases- 
of  American  walnut ; the  latter  are  glazed  with 
plate  glass,  aud  are  devoted  to  bound  books,  o£ 
which  Mr.  Bumpus  has  an  extensive  assortment, 
of  considerable  value.  The  upper  floors  contain 
a counting-house  and  private  room,  and  are 
fitted  with  shelves  for  the  general  stock,  which 
is  very  large.  Tho  basement  is  devoted  to- 
second-hand  books,  conveniences  for  packing. 
See.,  aud  has  a lift  taking  goods  direct  from  the- 
street,  and  a smaller  lift  communicating  with 
each  story.  'There  aro  likewise  .‘ipeuking-pipes 
and  other  conveniences. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  5,000?., 
and  it  wa.s  erected  by  Messrs. G.  H.  & A.  By  waters, 
of  King-street,  Regent-street,  from  tho  designs 
and  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Marks, 
architect,  1,  Duke-street,  Grosvenor-square- 
Messrs.  Daymond  & Son  executed  the  stone  and. 
wood  carving  from  the  architect’s  designs. 


REREDOS,  ST.  MARY’S,  NEWINGTON. 

The  new  reredos  in  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  of 
which  wo  give  an  illustration,  is  now  nearly 
completed.  It  would  have  been  completecT 
before  now  if  funds  for  it  bad  been  forthcoming- 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  is  the  architect. 


MATLOCK  BATH  WATER  SUPPLY. 


Captain  Robert  C.  T.  HiLD-i'ARD,  an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  Matlock  Bath,  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  respect-* 
to  an  application  from  the  Local  Board  of 
Matlock  Bath  and  Scarthin  Nick,  for  sanction 
to  borrow  the  sum  of  6,014i.  for  tbe  purchase  of 
tho  undertaking  of  the  Matlock  Bath  Water- 
works Company,  and  for  the  execution  of  works- 
of  water  supply. 

In  the  year  1881  Messrs.  G.  B.  Nichols  & 
Sons,  engineers,  of  Handsworth  and  London, 
were  called  in  by  the  Local  Board  to  report 
upon  a scheme  for  water  supply,  and  to  value" 
the  company’s  works.  Their  valuation  amounted 
to  1,7631.  The  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Roper,  of  Dudley,  valued  the  works  at  2,759L 
78.  6d. ; and  in  March,  1882,  an  arbitration  was- 
held,  Mr.  Wm.  Batten,  C.E.,  as  umpire,  whose- 
award  was  1,9071.  10s. 

Messrs.  Nichols  & Sons  estimate  the  cost  of 
constriictirg  ne-w  works,  and  extending  the- 
present  sources  of  supply,  at  4,0771.  3e. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  application. 


Competition. — The  design  of  Messrs.  Borer 
& Dobb,  architects,  of  London-'wall,  has  been 
selected  in  a limited  competition  by  tho  Com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  the  new  Congregational 
Church,  Lower  Edmonton,  N.  (Rev.  G.  Sv 
Curryer,  minister). 
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ITALY* 

I FEEL  that  I have  been  more  than  a little 
; rash  in  choosing  for  my  subject  this  evening 
one  so  comprehensive  and  so  much  better  nnder- 
Btood  by  some  of  you  than  by  me.  My  apology 
must  be  that  I feel  more  or  leas  enthusiastic  in 
the  matter,  and  that,  even  if  I fail  to  say  any- 
thing which  will  be  new  to  the  old  travellers,  I 
. may  at  least  hope  to  interest  some  of  my  fellow 
students,  who  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune 
to  visit  Italy,  in  the  architecture  of  that  country 
which  held  the  foremost  place  in  art  and  lite- 
rature for  several  centuries  of  the  world’s 
history. 

In  the  spring  of  18S0  I had  an  opportunity  of 
■ travelling  abroad  for  a short  time  for  the  sake 
of  study,  and  of  course  I was  recommended  to 
go  to  Italy.  It  was  the  right  thing  for  a young 
architect  to  do, — every  one  did  go  there,  and  I 
was  certain  to  enjoy  it.  But  for  a long  time,  in 
my  usual  pig-headed  way,  I declined  to  enter- 
tain the  idea : I was  anarrow-minded  Goth,  and 
. would  not  look  at  any  thing  without  pinnacles 
and  pointed  arches;  as  to  a flying-buttress,  I 
loved  it  as  my  friend  and  brother.  My  views 
of  Italian  architecture  were  not  very  broad,  and 
by  no  means  flattering;  they  were  gathered 
principally  from  such  books  as  Letarouilly 
and  Cicognara,  and  I think  concentrated  them- 
I selves  in  a vision  of  Corinthian  columns,  as 
numerous  and  infinitely  more  monotonous  than 
the  trunks  in  a pine  forest  sprouting  at  the  top 
' into  marble  acauthus-leavea  of  the  most  irri- 
. tating  sameness.  However,  knowing  very  well 
that  I knew  nothing  really  about  the  matter,  I 
at  last  allowed  myself  to  bo  persuaded  into 

• going,  and  one  wet  and  dreary  evening  in  April 
I found  myself,  after  a long  and  tiring  journey, 
in  the  train  running  down  the  wild  valley  of  the 

1 Dorafrom  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  towards  Turin. 
This  valley  is  described  in  the  guide-books  as 
picturesque  and  lovely;  but  that  evening,  in  the 
, w'ind  and  rain,  and  tired  as  I was,  it  appeared 
: to  me  the  very  impersonation  of  weird  and 
, fantastic  desolation, — the  sort  of  place,  as 

• some  one  said,  for  w’hich  Gustave  Dore  must 
have  got  out  the  working  drawings  ; ho  might 
have  added  that  Dante  should  have  been 
employed  to  write  the  specification.  The  few 
drenched  passengers  at  the  stations,  with  their 
slouched  hats  and  cloaks  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  appeared  like  so  many  Guy  Fawkeses 
or  stage  villains  dissembling  ; the  fact  is,  I had 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  the  worst  of  every- 

1 thing.  It  rained  incessantly  for  the  first  three 
days  I was  in  the  country,  and  I talked  sar- 
; castically  about  blue  Italian  skies;  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  I wrote  home  ironically  about 
“ the  suuny  south.”  The  paper  money,  the 
noisy  streets,  the  importunate  beggars,  and  the 
1 pestilential  guides  were  excellent  food  for  my 
J ill-temper  ; while  the  buildings  of  Turin,  where 
I was  staying,  were  not  calculated  to  dispel  my 
I illusions  with  regard  to  Italian  architecture. 
i Altogether  I was  decidedly  not  happy.  IIow- 
I ever,  after  these  first  three  days  matters  began 
[ to  mend, — the  rain  ceased,  and  we  had  a cloud- 
I less  sky  all  the  summer  through,  the  tempera- 
f ture  became  warm,  and  sometimes  something 
I more,  and  from  the  time  I went  to  Pompeii, — 
I which  I did  at  once,  while  it  was  still  spring 
and  reasonably  cool, — I began  to  get  enthu- 
siastic in  my  studies. 

I do  not  propose  to  weary  you  by  acting  the 
showman,  and  telling  you,  in  guide-book  fashion 
that  in  such-and-such  a town  this  and  that  build- 
ing have  certain  features  of  interest,  and  that  they 
were  built  by  So-and-so,  and  restored  by  some- 
body else,  neither  of  whom  you  may  over  have 
heard  of,  but  rather  to  attempt  some  short 
description  of  those  features  which  made  most 
impression  upon  mo  as  being  peculiar  or  pecu- 
liarly treated,  and  you  will,  I hope,  not  think  me 
presumptuous  if  I add  a few  opinions  and  criti- 
cisms upon  what  I describe.  In  the  fear  of  failing 
to  interest  you  by  what  I have  to  say,  I have 
borrowed  from  my  friends  a number  of  sketches 
and  drawings  of  Italian  architecture,  which  are 
hung  upon  the  walls,  and  for  the  loan  cf  which 
I desire  to  convey  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Mil- 
lard, Mr.  Vacher,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mi.  Hooper,  Mr. 
Conder,  and  Mr.  Leach. 

I may  say  at  once  that  my  vision  of  Corinthian 
columns  qnicbly  faded.  There  is  in  Italy  a 
mass  of  Mediasval  work  which,  whatever  its 
i faults, — and  they  are  many,  at  least,  from  our 
1 standpoint  of  constrnctional  truth, — must  excite 
I the  deepest  admiration. 

• A paper  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Ba;;gallay,  read  before  the 
t Architectural  Association  on  the  6th  inst. 


Shams  : Want  of  Thought  in  Design. — There  is 
much  of  what  we  should  call  shams  and  con- 
structive absurdities,  and  there  is  an  evident 
lack  of  thought  and  ingenuity  in  much  of  the 
designing  (I  speak  of  the  Mediasval  work  only) ; 
but  these  things  were  apparently  not  held  to  bo 
faults,  or  more  probably  were  altogether  un- 
noticed at  the  time  ; and  there  is  so  much 
native  grace  and  dignity  of  outline,  and  such 
beauty  of  colour,  and,  above  all,  such  variety 
and  suggestiveness,  that  one  feels  bound  to 
forgive  even  such  grave  and  fundamental 
errors. 

TTant  of  Continuity  in  Style. — One  of  the 
first  things  with  regard  to  Italian  archi- 
tecture that  I observed  in  going  from  place 
to  place  was  its  independence.  There  seems 
only  a very  slight  connexion,  except  in  a few 
matters  and  in  exceptional  cases,  between  the 
style  in  vogue  in  one  town  or  group  of  towns 
and  that  of  another;  even  the  continuity  of  its 
history  in  one  place  is  often  most  difficult  to 
understand,  designs  springing  up  constantly, 
founded  to  all  appearance  upon  nothing  that  has 
gone  before  and  contemptuously  indifferent  to 
precedent,  that  tyrannical  pedagogue  before 
whom  ^ve  all  bow  and  tremble. 

What  apparent  similarity  is  there,for  instance, 
at  first  sight,  between  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  and 
S.  Zeno  at  Verona,  both  buildings  of  the  12th 
century;  or  between  S.  Miniato  at  Florence 
and  Lucca  Cathedral,  separated  only  by  50  years 
in  time  and  by  less  than  40  miles  in  distance  ? 
Or  where  is  the  evident  connexion  between  the 
gorgeous  facades  of  Orvieto  and  Siena  cathedrals 
and  any  previous  or  contemporary  buildings. 
Of  course,  I do  not  mean  that  no  connexion 
exists,  but  only  that  the  course  followed  by  the 
designers  was  so  independent  that  some  research 
is  required  to  find  it,  and  great  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  by  any  one  w’bo  attempted  to 
classify  the  architecture  of  Italy  by  dividing  it 
into  periods,  as  we  have  done  with  our  own  and 
with  that  of  Franco;  indeed,  to  do  so  would,  I 
believe,  be  found  impossible. 

Low  Roofs. — The  thing  of  all  others  which,  on 
entering  Italy,  is  most  certain  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  architect  from  this  side  of  the 
Alps  is  the  low  pitch  of  the  roofs.  The  reasons 
for  this  have  been  so  often  detailed  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  again;  but  it  has 
such  an  important  influence  on  much  of  the 
designing  that  I cannot  help  referring  to  ic. 
The  first  and  most  important  consequence  is 
that  the  roof  becomes  an  entirely  unimportant 
feature  externally,  even  if  it  is  seen  at  all ; for 
a very  flat  pitched  roof  does  not,  of  course, 
appear  in  perspective.  When  you  think  of  the 
sky  lines  and  other  picturesque  effects  of  the 
high  roofs  and  gables  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  what  an  important  service  the  long  level 
ridges  and  flat  surfaces  of  the  roofs  of  our 
English  cathedrals  perform  in  giving  repose 
and  finish  to  the  designs,  you  will  perceive  at 
once  what  a difference  this  alone  must  introduce. 
Then,  again,  low  roofs  mean  low  - pitched 
gables,  and  these,  almost  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, necessitate  the  horizontal  treatment, 
which  is  every wliere  noticeable,  rather  than  a 
vertical  one,  and  so  assist  in  maintaining  the 
classical  traditions  of  the  country. 

Lack  of  Vertical  Connexion. — To  this  dominant 
horizontality  (if  I may  call  it  so)  is  due,  I 
think,  the  fact  that  Italian  architects,  while 
evidently  very  particular  about  the  lateral  con- 
tinuity of  their  designs,  seldom  seem  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  any  vertical 
connexion  between  the  parts,  so  that  bnildings 
frequently  give  one  the  impression  that  they 
have  been  erected  in  separate  stories  or  features, 
which  were  afterwards  piled  upon  one  another. 

Absence  of  Buttresses. — Another  thing  that 
strikes  the  English  architect  most  forcibly  in 
Italy,  notwithstanding  all  be  may  have  heard 
about  it  beforehand,  is  the  absence  of  buttresses. 
An  Italian  never  used  a buttress  if  by  any 
possibility  he  could  avoid  it.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  thrust  of  an  arch,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  natural  and  legitimate  thing  to 
do  was  to  put  in  an  iron  tie-rod,  and  he  did  so 
with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  without  the 
least  sense  of  shame  or  of  its  being  in  any  way 
reprehensible.  So  much  has  been  said  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  systems,  that  I 
will  only  remark,  that  while  one  leads  to 
picturesqueness  and  piquancy  the  other  lends 
itself  to  refinement  and  repose.  It  is  certain 
that  buttresses  would  so  alter  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  Italian  architecture  that 
they  would  no  longer  bo  themselves  in  any 
sense  whatever.  How  would  it  bo  possible,  for  ^ 


instance,  to  construct  with  buttresses  anything, 
at  all  resembling  the  beautiful  porches  attached' 
to  almost  every  cathedral  and  important  church 
of  the  Komanosquo  period  in  Lombardy, 
which  I shall  presently  describe  ? — or  the  tomb 
canopies  of  Verona  and  Bologna,  one  of  the" 
principal  charms  of  which  is  their  simple  out- 
line ? Or  how  would  Italian  campanili  look 
with  buttresses  ? Perhaps  they  might  still  be 
beautiful  in  another  way,  but  they  would  na 
longer  be  Italian  campanili. 

Arches. — A noticeable  point  in  all  the  more 
nearly  Gothic  of  Italian  Gothic  work,  — that 
which  is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  on 
Northern  buildings, — for  instance,  to  give  the 
best-known  examples,  Florence,  Orvieto,  and' 
Siena  cathedrals, — is  that  the  arch  mouldings 
are  invariably,  1 believe,  a repetition  of  those 
on  the  jambs,  the  caps  being  treated  simply  as 
an  impost.  I must  say  that  I do  not  see  thtr 
horrible  wickedness  of  this  airangement,  so 
often  held  up  to  reprobation  by  the  virtuous 
apostles  of  architectural  propriety.  The  caps 
have  only  a slight  jirojection,  and  are  so  much 
ruu  together  that  they  may  well  bo  regarded  as 
simply  a band  of  carving  marking  the  change 
from  a straight  line  to  a curve  iu  the  lines  of 
the  jamb ; and  as  to  the  mouldings  being  the- 
same,  why,"  we  do  it  ourselves  every  day. 
Where  the  arches  are  stilted,  as  they  often  are, 
the  real  springing  is  marked,  with  much  true 
artistic  feeling,  by  a small  subordinate  mould- 
ing, which  often,  too,  forms  a kind  of  base  or 
plinth  to  the  mouldings  of  the  arch.  I must, 
not  omit  to  mention  the  form  of  pointed  arch, 
peculiar  to  the  civil  buildings  of  Florence  and 
Siena,  and  a few  other  places  to  which  the 
stylo  extended, — which  grows  thicker  towards 
the  apex  ; that  is,  has  the  back  of  the  arch  raoro. 
pointed  than  the  soffit.  This  form  strikes  mo- 
as  having  an  exceedingly  pleasing  effect;  bow 
much  of  the  pleasure  is  due  to  tho  novelty  I am 
not  quite  sure,  but  I do  not  think  much.  It 
has  been  condemned  as  unscientific,  but  of  that 
I am  not  convinced,  for  I think  it  must  bring; 
tho  thrust  more  perpendicularly  upon  tho  abut- 
ments. Even  if  it  is  unscientific,  must  wo 
always  sacrifice  beauty  to  constructive  truth  ?' 
And  had  we  not  better,  iu  that  case,  becomo 
civil  engineers  at  once  ? 

Colour.  — One  prominent  characteristic  of 
Italian  architecture, — perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent ; one  certainly  which  strikes  any  traveller- 
from  this  drab  and  dingy  city  as  much  as  any, — 
is  tho  prevalence  of  beautiful  aud  brillianb. 
colour,  both  outside  and  inside  the  buildings. 
The  climate  is,  no  doubt,  mostly  responsible  for 
this  ; tho  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows  make 
brilliant  colours,  which  here  look  glaring  anff 
vulgar,  both  bearable  and  pleasant.  Perhaps,, 
also,  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  population- 
have  something  to  do  with  it ; aud  the  purity" 
of  the  atmosphere  makes  it  possible  to  expose- 
oven  fresco  paintings  in  the  open  air.  Coloured 
marble,  too,  is  comijaratively  easily  obtained 
and  cheap,  and  is  largely  used  in  important, 
works,  both  iu  largo  pieces  aud  in  mosaics. 
But  the  Italians  use  also  materials  for  e.x- 
ternal  colouring  which  aro  equally  accessible- 
to  us,  and  which  aro,  indeed,  being  gradually 
introduced ; though  not  to  such  an  extent  aa 
they  might  be,  did  some  of  us  exhibit  but  a 
little  more  energy  and  enterprise,  and  perhaps- 
a little  less  -\rilful  prejudice.  I speak  of  terra-- 
cotta,  ceramic  ware,  and  glass  mosaics.  Before* 
I went  to  Italy  I was  strongly  prejudiced  against, 
tho  two  first  of  these,  but  I feel  sure  that  no- 
one  could  retain  any  such  prejudice  after  seeing, 
the  terra-cotta  work  at  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Pavia, 
and  other  towns  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  the- 
gloriouB  panels  and  friezes  of  Della  Robbia- 
ware  at  Florence  and  elsewhere. 

Terra  Cotta. — The  most  refined  work  in  terra 
cotta  is,  I think,  to  be  found  at  Ferrara,  with 
cinque-cento  details,  but  there  aro  also  a mass 
of  very  beautiful  things  at  Bologna,  and  tho- 
cloisters  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  seem  hard  to 
beat  when  one  is  looking  at  them.  I have 
sometimes  heard  it  urged  that  terra  cotta  being 
a cast  material  leads  to  flatness  by  tho  avoid- 
ance of  undercutting,  and  to  lack  of  interest  by 
the  repetition  of  features.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  so,  but  the  Italians  do  not  seem  to  have- 
fallen  into  either  trap ; their  terra-cotta  work 
is  full  of  vigour,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Ospedale 
Maggiore,  at  Milan,  too  much  so,  I think;  and' 
the  more  important  features  are  seldom  or 
never  repeated,  but  are  undercut  and  modelled 
like  features  in  atone  or  marble,  the  mould  being 
then  necessarily  broken  in  the  production  of  tho 
■ first  cost.  Among  all  the  beautiful  busts  and* 
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heads  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Certosa,  I believe 
I am  right  in  saying  that  no  two  are  alike.  The 
features  required  to  bo  repeated  cannot,  of 
course,  be  undercut,  but  they  are  usually 
elaborately  carved  with  running  ornaments, 
only  a few  fillets  being  left  plain.  This  has  two 
advantages  j it  prevents  the  unavoidable  flatness 
of  the  mouldings  being  noticed,  and  it  hides,  to 
a great  extent,  the  imperfection  of  the  joints 
caused  by  the  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  material. 

Ceramics. — The  ceramic  or  majolica  ware,  to 
which  I have  referred,  is  glazed  and  coloured, 
and  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  coloursare  mostly  blue,  green,  purple, 
and  yellow.  Wherever  it  appears  it  is  always  at- 
tributed to  Lucca  della  Robbia,  or  some  member 
of  his  family,  and  I have  never  heard  any  doubt 
ca-st  upon  its  origin  ; but,  if  the  family  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  I think  it  must 
have  been  a valuable  one,  for  there  are  now 
specimens  of  it  all  over  the  world,  there  are 
several  at  South  Kensington.  It  is  often  used 
internally,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  buildings; 
but  is,  1 think  properly,  confined,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  decorative  friezes  and  panels.  (The 
most  noticeable  exception  is  the  front  of  the 
Oratorio  of  S.  Bernadinoat  Perugia.)  It  always 
has  a good  effect,  especially  when  the  colouring 
as  confined  to  a flat  ground  from  which  the 
white  figures  stand  out  in  relief,  the  simplicity 
being  eminently  decorative.  It  is  used  with 
particularly  beautiful  effect  in  the  coffers  of  the 
central  arch  of  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  at 
Pistoja  and  in  the  circular  coffers, — I do  not 
Srnow  whether  that  term  is  correct,  but  I think 
it  will  explain  what  I mean, — of  the  beautiful 
little  dome  over  the  porch  of  the  Capclla  Pazzi 
*t  Sta.  Croci  at  Florence. 

Banded  Striped  Hurt. — It  would  not  do  to 
leave  the  subject  of  external  colouring  without 
mentioning  the  striped  work  both  in  white  and 
<3ark  green  (practically  black)  marble,  and  in 
white  marble  or  stone  and  red  brick.  It  has 
cccasionally  an  irritatingly  unquiet  effect,  and  I 
sim  sometimes  alittle  inclined  to  think  of  zebras 
an  connexion  with  it ; but,  on  the  whole,  I think 
most  people  arc  pleased  with  it,  and  it  cortairdy 
gives  interest  to  many  an  otherwise  flat  w.ill 
fiiirface.  The  bands  are,  of  course,  always  hori- 
zontal, but  there  seems  no  rule  to  regulate  their 
depth.  Sometimes  the  black  and  white  are 
about  equal,  as  at  S.  Lorenzo  at  Genoa  and 
the  cathedral  at  Orvieto.  The  interior  of  Siena 
Cathedra],  one  of  the  most  impressive  interiors 
I know,  is  exactly  similar.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  exterior  of  Siena  Cathedral,  they  are  so 
unequal  that  one  might  call  it  a white  wall  with 
black  strings;  but  usually  the  proportion  is  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  the  white  being  always 
in  excess.  The  best  example  that  I remember 
of  the  many  buildings  with  red  brick  and  white 
marble  bands  is  the  cathedral  at  Verona.  The 
bands  are  about  equal  in  breadth,  and  have  a 
very  fine  effect ; much  better,  I think,  because  a 
little  less  contrasted  than  the  black  and  white. 

Mosaics. — Glass  mosaic  was  employed  everv- 
where,  almost  to  the  exclusion, — sometimes 
altogether  to  the  exclnsion, — of  other  forms  of 
decoration  in  the  interiors  of  all  tho  important 
early  Christian  churches  in  Italy.  Those  of 
Ravenna  and  Romo  arc  covered  with  it,  and  in 
■t.he  tenth  century  even  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  from  about  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.  above  tho  floor,  is  literally  sheathed  with 
it  as  if  with  a tight  skin. 

_ The  ground  colour  of  these  mosaics  is  some- 
times a dark  rich  blue,  as  in  the  intere.sting 
little  building  called  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia  at  Ravenna,  but  more  usually  it  is 
golden.  The  tessene  vary  in  size  from  that  of 
SI  finger-nail,  or  larger,  to  almost  microscopic 
minuteness,  and  no  particular  care,  is  taken 
about  their  exact  fonn.  They  are  always 
arranged  in  rows  or  lines  following  tho  contours 
of  the  objects  represented,  aud  the  features, 
hands,  and  other  important  parts  are  drawn 
-with  the  smaller  pieces,  and  tho  groundwork 
and  flat  surfaces  with  the  larger  ones.  The 
drawing  is  stiff  and  conventional, — to  put  it  in 
polite  language,— but,  on  the  whole,  pleasing, 
and  perhaps  more  decorative  in  character 
than  the  highly-finished  productions  of  a later 
age.  The  colour  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 

I could  never  like  tho  system  adopted  of  run- 
ning  the  mosaics  round  the  arrises  of  arches 
and  piers,  it  altogether  confuses  the  Hues  of 
the  architecture,  and,  though  some  sav  there  is 
much  poetry  in  the  mystery  that  results,  it, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  me  to  offend  against  true 
decorative  principles.  Besides,  I do  not  see 
that  mystery  does  necessarily  mean  poetry; 


there  is  plenty  of  the  former,  but  very  little  of 
the  latter,  in  a London  fog.  I should  much 
like  to  try  the  effect  of  a marble  moulding  on 
the  arrises  tbe  first  time  a client  gives  me  an 
orderfor  a mosaic-covered  interior.  Tho  mosaics 
with  which  the  west  fronts  of  Siena  and  Orvieto 
cathedrals  are  covered,  and  most  of  those  in 
the  west  front  of  St.  Mark’s  are  of  late  date, 
gorgeous  in  colour,  unconventional  in  treatment, 
and  scarcely,  I think,  worthy  of  the  admiration 
often  expressed  for  them. 

I might  say  much  about  the  painted  and 
fresco  decorations  both  of  early  date  at  Pompeii 
and  Rome,  and  the  later  ones  at  Perugia,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Assisi,  Padua,  and  elsewhere ; but 
they  afford  more  than  sullicieut  matter  for  a 
paper  by  themselves,  and  I leave  them  with 
the  hope  that  some  one  will  before  long  come 
forward  with  an  essay  on  tbe  subject. 

Marble. — The  use  of  marble  is  so  important  a 
feature  in  a largo  majority  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  Italy  tliat  it  deserves  to  bo  described 
at  some  length.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  respecting  the  sham  involved  in  casing 
walls,  as  is  there  almost  invariably  done,  with 
marble  slabs.  It  is  done  in  tho  churches  and 
palaces  of  Venice,  notably  at  St.  Mark’s  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  Ducal  palace.  All  tho 
principal  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Florence, 
the  cathedral,  tho  baptistery,  tho  campanile, 
St.  Miuiato,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  Sta.  Ci’oce 
are  incrusted  with  white,  black,  aud  coloured 
marble  in  thin  slabs,  aud  the  same  is  true  of 
many  churches  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pistoja,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  tho  country.  Milan  Cathe- 
dral is  an  exception,  it  is  true,  in  this  as  in 
other  ways,  and  I tliink  St.  Lorenzo  at  Genoa, 
Siena,  and  Orvieto  cathedrals  (all  except  the 
west  fronts),  aud  a few  other  buildings  have 
reallymarble  ashlar  ; butitis impossible  to  tell. 
I have  rather  lost  faith  in  ashlar  work,  since 
I have  seen  the  destruction  of  the  old  law 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  how  the  solid- 
looking blocks  thc’re  turned  out  to  be  little 
better  than  paving  stones  on  edge.  Even  if 
those  buildings  are  of  solid  blocks,  they  are  only 
of  tbe  white  and  dark  green  marbles,  so  easily 
obtained  from  tbe  neighbouring  quarries  in  the 
Apennines  that  they  may  be  considered  as  tho 
local  materials.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  use  rare  coloured  marblea 
in  the  same  way  as  common  bviilding  stone ; 
they  are  practically  quite  a different  material, 
and  should  be  treated  in  quite  a different  way ; 
they  are  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  building 
solid  walls  with,  and  too  beautiful  to  bo  laid  so 
that  only  one  small  end  or  side  of  each  block  can 
be  seen.  As  much  surface,  surely,  should  be 
exposed  as  possible,  and  tho  only  way  to  do 
that  is  to  use  them  in  columns  or  in  thin  slabs. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  say  that,  if  marble  could 
net  bo  used  in  solid  blocks,  then  it  should  not 
have  been  used  at  all  for  walling.  Bub  it 
would  have  been  very  bard  to  discard  alto- 
gether the  most  beautiful  of  natural  mate- 
rials which  are  sufficiently  durable  for 
external  use.  I must  say  I think  the 
Italians  were  perfectly  right  in  resorting 
to  the  .slab  system ; but  I do  not  know  that  they 
often  applied  it  in  the  right  way.  At  St.  Mark’s, 
and  most  of  the  older  buildings  in  Venice,  oblong 
strips  were  laid  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
fastened  with  cram])s,  so  as  to  form  a regular 
veneer,  arranged  like  the  veneering  on  our  grand 
pianos  and  other  furniture  of  a few  years  ago, 
with  the  veining  reversed  to  form  pretty  patterns. 
This  treatment  is  at  least  honest,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  insecurity,  because  the  cramp.s 
are  perfectly  visible;  hut  it  is  surely  too  crude 
and  wanting  in  ingenuity  to  be  a worthy  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  most  of  the  Florentine 
buildings,  notably  the  cathedral,  aud  in  many 
buildings  at  Lucca  and  other  Tuscan  towns,  the 
marble  incrustation  takes  the  forms  of  joiners’ 
work,  with  styles,  andrails,  and  panels  just  like 
a wooden  door  or  partition.  This  is,  of  course, 
to  be  condemned ; every  means  must  betaken 
to  avoid  using  the  forms  proper  to  ono  mate- 
, rial  when  working  in  another.  The  styles 
and.  rails  at  once  give  the  impression  of 
being  framed  together  to  carry  tho  panels; 
and,  if  you  were  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  the  material,  you  would  bo  quite 
surprised  to  leam  that  tho  framing  was  not 
itself  the  wall,  but  was  carried  by  something 
much  more  solid  behind  it.  In  many  buildings, 
in  parts,  for  instance,  of  the  cathedrals  at  Pisa 
and  Lucca,  tho  slabs  are  ranged  in  courses  aud 
pretend  to  be  solid  blocks.  I do  not  think  any 
one  will  defend  such  a conscious  untruth  as 
that.  In  others,  the  best-known  instance  is 
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that  of  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice ; the  pieces 
are  cut  small  and  arranged  in  a pattern  or 
diaper : this  is  a less  objectionable  system, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  a treatment  more  suited 
to  bricks  or  tiles  or  some  manufactured 
material  which  is  always  obtained  of  a par- 
ticular form  and  size.  The  real  solution  seems 
to  me  to  bo  found  in  those  Venetian  palaces, — 
tho  Ca  d’Oro,  for  instance,  in  which  the  slabs 
are  arranged  in  panels  outlined  by  a moulding 
or  ornament,  such  as  a cord  or  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
calls  the  Venetian  dentil.  These  mouldings  are 
cut  on  the  edges  of  slabs,  which  are  built  into 
tbe  wall  and  form  a perfectly  constructional 
and  legitimate  tie  for  the  facing,  which  no  one 
could  take  for  any  thing  but  what  it  is.  The 
treatment  does  not  imitate  that  of  wood  or  stone, 
and  indeed  would  not  bo  suitable  to  either.  It 
appears,  and  is,  perfectly  secure,  and  gives,  as  you 
know,  very  beautiful  results.  The  Venetians  of 
the  fifteenth  century  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
very  happy  also  in  their  use  of  porphyry,  verde 
antique,  aud  other  very  valuable  and  rare 
marbles,  which  they  sot  in  frames  like  jewels 
in  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  sometimes  in 
squares  or  diamonds,  but  more  frequently  in 
circles.  I do  not  know  whether  the  idea  has 
ever  been  suggested  by  any  ono  else,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  these  circles  may 
be  the  slices  cut  off  the  ends  of  tho  antique 
columns,  stolen  from  Constantinople  and  the 
East  to  make  them  fit  their  new  positions.  The 
notion  seems  at  first,  perhaps,  a little  wild,  hut 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  really  any  great 
improbability  in  it.  Of  coloured  marbles  in 
columns  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that 
they  seem  most  appropriate  when  of  small 
scantling,  and  most  beautiful  when  quite  plain; 
fluting,  twisting,  or  carving  on  veined  or  even 
coloured  marble,  whether  in  columns  or  other- 
wise, seems  almost  an  insult  to  the  material, 
and  certainly  spoils  in  the  one  case  the  beautiful 
lines  of  the  natural  veining,  and  in  the  other 
the  breadth  of  the  colour. 

Pavements. — I mast  not  leave  tho  subject  of 
marble  without  mentioning  its  use  in  pave- 
ments. Tho  early  marble  mosaic,  the  opus 
Alexandriyium,  as  it  was  called,  to  be  found  at 
Rome  especially,  in  most  of  tho  ancient 
churches,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  appropriate 
material  for  a decorative  pavement  ever  in- 
vented. The  marble  is  rich  and  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  able  to  bear  a considerable  amount  of 
wear  aud  tear  without  material  deterioration, 
and  the  patterns,  being  geometrical,  never 
suggest  the  reluctance  to  walk  upon  them 
which  one  feels  if  natural  objects  are  repre- 
sented. The  pattern  is  almost  always  founded 
upon  tho  circle,  one  largo  one  forming  a nucleus 
round  which  others  are  arranged  on  tho  hen-and- 
chickens  or  planet-and-satellites  system.  Tho 
eye  of  each  circle  is  usually  a largo  piece  of 
porphyry  or  other  rare  and  valuable  marble, 
and  this  is  surrounded  by  a single,  triple,  or 
quintuple  band  of  smaller  pieces,  which  goes 
winding  about  and  connecting  tbe  whole  to- 
gether. Then,  there  are  the  marble  pavements 
of  St.  Miniato  at  Florence  and  the  cathedral  at 
Siena,  each  unique  in  its  way.  That  of  St. 
Miniato,  laid  down  in  1207  (I  like  to  make  the 
most  of  a date  when  I have  one),  is  in  black  and 
white  marble,  the  black  forming  the  ground, 
with  circles  containing  conventional  animals  in 
white  upon  it.  Tho  pavement  of  Siena  Cathe- 
dral is  a magnificent  work  in  white  marble,  with 
Biblical  scenes  and  architecture  drawn  upon  it 
in  incised  lines,  which  are  filled  up  with  black 
mastic.  Thewhole  thing  is  magnificent  as  a piece 
of  line  drawing  on  a gigantic  scale,  but  simply 
abominable  as  a pavement.  There  is  a rubbing 
of  a part  of  it  in  the  Architectimal  Court  at 
South  Kensington.  While  on  the  subject  of 
pavements  I should  like  to  mention  some  which 
remain  at  Pompeii,  and  which  are  very  sug- 
gestive for  cheap  floors.  They  consist  of  a 
concrete  of  broken  brick  or  lava,  making  a red 
or  black  ground  respectively,  into  which  have 
been  pressed,  while  it  was  wet,  small  tesseras  of 
white  and  black  marble,  in  various  geometrical 
patterns,  squares,  diamonds,  frets,  or  others. 
They  are  very  effective,  and  I do  not  see  that 
any  difficulty  could  arise  in  reproducing  them. 

Furniture. — A vast  quantity  of  marble,  both 
white  and  coloured,  is  used  in  the  furniture  of 
the  churches,  in  pulpits  and  fonts,  stoups, 
screens,  altars  and  tombs.  The  early  pulpits,  or 
ambones,  aud  the  screens,  decorated  with  opus 
Alexandrinum,  and  often  also  with  glass  mosaics 
in  geometrical  patterns  (the  principal  colours 
used  in  such  mosaics  are  red,  yellow,  white,  and 
dark  blue  or  green),  give  one  an  idea  of  colour 
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not  to  bo  acquired  by  the  ■wildest  dreamer  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  more  southern  towns, 
anch  as  Salerno,  Amalfi,  andllavello,  possess  the 
1 1 best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work,  but  there  is 
& great  deal  also  at  Rome  and  a little  at 
Ravenna.  The  beautiful  white  marble  pulpits 
I at  Pisa  and  Siena,  the  work  of  Niccoio  and 
Giovanni  Pisano,  are,  I suppose,  the  finest 
;■  apecimens  of  Gothic  furniture  in  Italy,  but  they 
I are  more  works  of  sculpture  than  of  architoc- 
; turo.  (At  South  Kensington  there  are  casts  of 
! the  one  still  existing  in  the  baptisterj'  at  Pisa 
ii  and  the  one  which  was  once  in  the  cathedral). 

'I  The  pulpits  and  other  furniture  in  white  and 
t coloured  marbles  of  the  cinque-cento  period, 

' which  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  are 
most  exquisite  and  refined  both  in  design  and 
execution,  but  would  alone  take  a long  paper  to 
describe. 

Carving.  — In  Italian  architectural  carving, 

I though  the  figure  sculpture  is  always  most 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and  though  almost  all 
I tho  foliage  of  the  Roman  and  renaissance  periods 
: in  Italy  is  an  acknowledged  example  to  all  ages 
and  countries,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  that 
: on  the  buildings  of  the  Gothic  period,  while  it 
Las  thrown  aside  the  conventionality  and  refine- 
ment which  make  the  beauty  of  the  former,  has 
' none  of  that  ■vigour  and  crispness  which  make 
«p  for  tho  loss  in  tho  carving  of  our  own  and  tho 
I French  Gothic  period,  and  upon  which  we  set 
' such  a high  value ; in  fact,  many  of  tho  crockets, 
t.  which  are  generally  very  large  and  set  very 
close,  look  like  very  naturalistic  cabbage  leaves, 
I,  while  the  undulating  contortions  of  others 
['  strongly  suggest  flames ; and  when,  as  was  often 
I.  tho  case,  I saw  a gigantic  finial  with  an  ugly 
i little  half-length  figure  of  some  saint  popping 
I.  out  of  it  like  a jack-in-the-box,  I was  irresis- 

i tibly  reminded  of  a fairy  tale  that  was 

ii  cnce  a favourite,  in  which  an  ogre  appears 
to  a child  out  of  an  actual  cabbage.  I do  not 

I care  either  for  tho  foliage  on  tho  caps  of  tho 

II  same  period,  which  is  naturally  of  much  the 
||  fiame  character.  Some  of  yon  will  at  once  think, 

I suppose,  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  eulogy  of  the  caps 
:■  of  the  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Yonice  j 
• but  even  their  beauty  does  not  lie,  I imagine,  to 
! any  great  extent  in  the  foliage,  but  is  due  to  the 
figure  sculpture  and  the  thought  displayed  in 
I.  its  design.  I came  across,  however,  one  little 

I piece  of  foliage  of  singular  interest,  it  was  the 
: iniob  of  a cap  on  an  arabone  in  tho  cathedral  at 

II  RaveUo,  near  Amalfi,  right  in  tho  south.  It 
!.  is  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  certainly, 

< but  all  tho  rest  of  the  carving  is  purely 
ll  Romanesque,  while  this  piece  bears  something 
I more  than  a strong  resemblance  to  our  Early 
1!  English  work, — it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  thing 
) itself.  While  on  tho  subject  of  carving,  I must 

I not  forget  the  name  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  a 

II  Florentine  sculptor,  who  lived  in  tho  second 
I half  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  and  who  did  a 
3.  large  quantity  of  decorative  work  in  the  neigh- 

I bourhood, — there  are  several  specimens  of  it  at , 
1;  South  Kensington.  His  sculpture  in  low  relief, 
l with  its  simple,  sharp  lines,  is  wonderfully 
l well  adapted  to  architectural  decoration.  There 
I is  one  very  charming  specimen  of  carved  work 
1 in  the  external  pulpit  on  the  south-west  angle 
t of  the  cathedral  at  Prato.  It  is  a circular 
b atrncturo  in  white  and  coloured  marbles,  with 
I ficulptnred  panels  surmounted  by  a moulded 
rail,  corbelled  out  from  the  wall  and  surmounted 
by  a conical  canopy,  a little  like  an  umbrella ; 
the  effect  is  novel  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme. 

Symiolisni. — The  Mediaeval  Italians  thoroughly 
understood,  and  vrere  very  fond  of,  symbolism ; 
and  the  traveller  who  Las  studied  Mrs.  Jamieson’s 
interesting  books  will  find  that  his  pleasure  is 
vastly  enhanced  by  his  power  of  deciphering 
the  legends  told  by  that  means  in  the  sculptures 
and  decorations  of  all  the  more  important 
Italian  buildings.  Not  only  were  religious 
emblems  used,  but  cities  and  historical  events 
wore  represented  by  symbolical  animals  on  the 
angles  or  over  the  doorways  of  their  public 
buildings,  giving  something  of  the  piquancy 
and  interest  which  is  to  bo  found  in  our  more 
useful  and  more  grotesque  gargoyles. 

I find  that  I have  wandered  to  some  extent 
away  from  purely  architectural  subjects,  but  by 
way  of  returning  to  them  I will  say  a few  words 
about  corbels. 

Corbelling,  — The  Italians  arc  exceedingly 
fond  of  corbelling,  and  use  corbels  and  consoles 
«f  enormous  size  and  projection.  I remember 
some  at  Bologna,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo 
Fava,  9 ft.  high  and  5 ft.  6 in.  in  projection. 

I In  the  same  town  the  whole  side  of  a celebrated 
brick  and  terra-cotta  house,  in  which  the  Caracci 


are  said  to  have  lived,  situated  near  the  Piazza 
St.  Domenico,  is  corbelled  out  some  3 ft.  at  the 
level  of  tho  first  floor.  The  eaves  of  the  roofs, 
which  are  frequently  made  of  enormous  projec- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  shade  in  the  streets,  are 
in  that  case  often  supported  on  long  carved 
woofien  brackets,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Bigallo 
at  Florence.  The  corbels  and  consoles  support- 
ing the  numerous  window  balconies  in  Italy, 
and  tho  singing  galleries,  which  are  such  a 
frequent  and  fine  feature  in  the  churches,  are 
often  of  elaborate  and  beautiful  design,  especially 
those  of  tho  cinquo-cento  period.  Corbel  tables 
under  cornices  and  strings  were  used  in  Italy  up 
to  the  latest  period,  and  many  are  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful. 

Tialusfrades. — A very  common  feature  in  tho 
north-east,  in  Yenice,  Yoronn,  Padua,  Ac.,  is  a 
peculiar  balustrade,  formed  of  a number  of 
little  colonnettes  generally  supporting  a solid- 
looking ti’efoiled  head,  and  surmounted  by  a 
moulded  rail.  The  caps,  and  sometimes  the 
spandrels  between  the  trefoils  and  hollow  in  the 
rail,  are  carved  with  foliage  ; there  arc  often  no 
bases,  and  occasionally  no  caps  either  to  the 
shafts,  and  very  frequently  tho  head  is  omitted, 
and  the  shafts  directly  support  the  rail.  There 
is  a very  beautiful  specimen  in  the  red  marble 
balustrade  of  the  staircase  at  the  Casa  Priuli 
at  Yenice  (the  same  house  which  has  the  corner 
window  illustrated  in  Mr.  Street’s  “ Brick  and 
Marble  Architecture  ”). 

Balconies, — But  I think  these  balustrades  are 
most  charming  when  surrounding  one  of  the 
little  balconies  corbelled  out  from  the  house- 
fronts,  as  I have  mentioned  above.  In  Padua 
and  Yenice  I remember  them  especially,  and  the 
extra  charm  often  given  to  them  by  the  little 
conventional  lions  or  other  figures  perched  upon 
the  corners  and  peeping  at  the  passers-by. 

Twisted  Shafts. — Another  feature  which  I 
remarked  in  Italy  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
country  is  the  twisted  shaft,  which  seems  to  be 
used  everywhere,  from  the  building  of  the 
beautiful  cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran  and 
St.  Paul,  without  the  walls,  at  Rome,  in  the 
commencement  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  to 
the  erection  of  the  front  of  the  baptistery  of 
St.  John  at  Siena  at  tho  end  of  the  fourteenth. 
These  shafts  are  generally  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  most  frequently 
used,  that  is,  simply  for  decorative  purposes, 
very  seldom  where  a great  weight  has  to  be 
sustained,  do  not  strike  me  as  so  awfully  un-  ' 
constructional.  Tho  variety  of  design  is  prac- 
tically unlimited ; a plain  shaft  twisted  on  itself 
is  the  simplest,  and  between  this  and  the  shaft, 
which  is  not  only  twisted,  but  has  as  well  three 
or  foul’  elaborately-moulded  carved  and  inlaid 
threads  running  round  it  like  the  threads  of  a 
screw,  there  must  be  an  almost  endless  number 
of  varieties,  each  of  which  may  be  again 
infinitely  varied  by  altering  the  mouldings,  or 
making  the  turn  quicker  or  increasing  the 
number  of  threads.  A farther  complication  is 
sometimes  introduced  by  twisting  two  shafts 
together,  but  that  has,  I think,  always  an  un- 
pleasing  effect.  Where  these  twisted  shafts 
are  used  in  door  or  window  jambs  they  follow 
the  example  of  the  other  mouldings,  and  run 
round  the  arch  as  t^wisted  rolls. 

Boors. — Coming  to  doors  and  windows,  I 
cannot,  of  course,  notice  all  the  varieties,  but 
must  choose  those  which  seem  most  beautiful 
or  characteristic.  There  is  one  class  of  very 
elaborate  doors  which  greatly  excited  my 
admiration.  The  most  beautiful  example  I 
know  is  the  south  door  of  Orvieto  Cathedral. 
The  jamb  and  arch-mould  consists  of  alternate 
chevroned  rolls  or  shafts,  and  bauds  of  con- 
ventional, very  refined,  and  deeply  undercut 
foliage,  of  an  altogether  exceptional  type  at  the 
period,  but  strongly  resembling  the  classic 
acanthns ; these  are  divided  by  rows  of  small 
dog-tooth  ornament.  Tho  door  is, . as  usual, 
square-headed,  with  a deep,  rich  green,  bronze 
lintel,  carved  with  little  figures  of  our  Loi’d  and 
his  Apostles.  The  arch  is  pointed,  and  the 
springing  is  marked  by  a band  of  carving, 
running  into  caps  over  the  shafts,  with  a 
moulded  architrave,  which  is  carried  across  the 
lintel  on  consoles.  In  the  tympanum  are  two 
little  twisted  shafts,  which  evidently  once 
carried  a canopy  under  which  was  probably  a 
fiirure  of  a saint ; and  there  are  also  some 
remains  of  colour  decoration.  The  whole 
(except  the  lintel)  is  in  white  marble,  and  tho 
richness  of  the  effect  is  perfectly  enchanting. 
Many  similar  and  not  much  less  beautiful  doors 
o.xist  in  the  country  ; there  is  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Palazzo  Commuuale  at  Perngia, 


which  is  especially  fine  ; it  is  much  lower  in 
proportion  than  tho  Orvieto  one,  and  is  finished 
with  a semicircular  arch.  Over  the  door  on 
either  side  is  a bronze  griffin  overcoming  a 
wolf,  to  commemorate  a victory  of  Perugia 
over  Siena.  Another  class  of  door  which 
interested  me  a good  deal,  and  of  which  there 
are  some  specimens  at  South  Kensington  (it 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  tho  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  therefore  Renaissance),  is  that 
consisting  of  a flat  pilaster  on  either  side 
supporting  an  entablature,  and  surinounted  by 
a semicircular  canopy  ; each  foot  of  tho  canopy 
is  ornamented  with  a flower  in  a circle,  sur- 
nionnted  by  a five-leaved  honoysnckle,  and 
tho  summit  has  two  such  flowers  supporting 
a finial.  The  tympanum  is  always  filled 
with  appropriate  and  characteristic  sculpture. 

At  Venice,  and  now  and  then  elsewhere, 
there  are  several  siiecimeua  at  Naples,  and  at 
least  one  in  the  interior  of  Milan  Cathedral, — 
many  aquarc-lieailed  doors  of  tho  Gothic  period 
are  surmounted  by  a peculiar  and  very  charac- 
teristic c-anopy.  It  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a pointed  arch,  with  much  carving  and 
moulding,  and  much  becrocketed,  supported  at 
the  sides  by  large  finials  bracketed  out  from 
tho  wall.  Tho  raison  d’t'tre  of  this  canopy  is 
evidently  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  sculpture. 
A good  simple  specimen  is  the  smith  transept 
door  of  the  Fr.ari  Chui’ch  at  Venice.  Similar 
canopies  are  very  common  over  wall  tombs. 
Some  very  beautiful  specimens  may  be  seen  in 
SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo  at  Venice. 

in?id(n«s. — Some  of  the  most  characteristic 
Mediaeval  windows  in  Italy  are,  I think,  the 
circular  ones  which  fill  tho  gables  of  almost 
every  church  built  between  tho  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  and  tho  end  of  tho  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. These  might  have  been  very  beautiful 
features  j indeed,  it  is  always  a difficult  task  to 
make  a circular  window  in  a gable  otherwise, 
but  unfortunately  tho  dislike  or  ignorance 
manifested  by  Italians  with  regard  to  tracery 
prevented  thoir  being  made  the  most  of,  and, 
with  a few  exceptions,  all  are  designed  on  much 
the  same  jiatteiTi, — a pattern  wliicli  I do  not  like, 
because  it  strongly  resembles,  and  always  re- 
minds me  of  a cart-wheel ; but  that  is  a matter 
of  taste.  There  are  three  honourable  excep- 
tions : two  of  them  the  east  and  west  windows 
of  Siena  Cathedral,  which  are  round  holes  filled 
only  with  glass  and  stanchion-bars,  and  the 
other  an  early  window  at  Toscanclla,  near 
Viterbo,  which  is  thoughtful,  and,  I think,  very 
beautiful  in  design.  When  I speak  of  the 
dislike  of  the  Italians  for  tracery,  I do  not 
forget  that  they  used  it,  or  one  kind  of  it,  to  a 
very  large  extent  at  Venice,  but  I regard  Yenice 
as  an  altogether  exceptional  city, — in  architec- 
ture as  in  other  things.  And  I must  also  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  somo  instances  of 
plate  tracery  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  I 
refer  to  the  windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michele 
in  Orte,  or  “ Or  St  Michele  ” at  Florence,  and 
of  the  little  Church  of  the  Madonna  dell' 
Arena  at  Padua,  so  well  known  for  contain- 
ing some  exquisite  frescos  by  Giotto.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  if  I remember  rightly,  gives  un- 
stinted praise  to  the  former  in  his  “ Seven 
Lamps,”  and  says  of  it  that  “ there  is  no  more 
beautiful  building  in  Italy.”  Unfortunately, 
‘‘  doctors  differ,”  for  Mr.  Fergusson  says  in  his 
history  that  it  attracts  attention  “more  on 
account  of  its  curious  ornaments  than  for  beauty 
of  design,  which  latter  it  does  not,  and  indeed 
can  hardly  be  expected  to,  possess.”  I must  say 
that,  as  regards  the  windows,  I think  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson has  made  a mistake.  Certainly  tho 
windows  of  the  Padna  chapel  are  some  of  the 
most  charming  and  suggestive  little  features 
that  I came  across  anywhere.  I must  also  not 
forget  that  tho  tracery  in  Giotto’s  campanile  at 
Florence  is  beautiful  and  refined  in  tho  extreme. 
I do  not  remember  a single  instance  in  an 
Italian  building  of  the  use  of  a moulded 
mullion  (I  do  not  regard  Milan  Cathedral  as  an 
Italian  building).  If  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
a window,  shafts  with  cajis  and  (generally)  bases 
were  used,  carrying  arched  or  trefoiled  heads 
and  tho  frame  and  glass  were  set  back  to  the 
inside  of  tho  wall.  Sometimes,  in  very  thick 
walls  or  where  no  glass  is  used,  as  in  cloisters 
and  towers,  the  shafts  are  double,  or  there  is  a 
long  cushion  capital  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
Saxon  work  in  this  country. 

Porches. — The  porches  to  which  I referred 
in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  transgress  in  almost  every 
Ijarticular  the  traditions  which  we  hold,  are, 
nevertheless,  objects  of  the  ^eatest  beauty 
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and  interest;  indeed,  in  many  instances  the 
architects  seem  to  have  relied  upon  them  for 
the  whole  effect  of  their  fronts.  The  essential 
featnres  are  an  arch,  or  rather  a short  section 
of  a barrel-vault,  projecting  from  the  wall  and 
resting  on  columns,  having  an  iron  tie-rod  to 
resist  the  thrust,  and  the  columns  resting  on 
the  backs  of  symbolical  animals, — usually  lions 
or  griffons.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ancona  Cathedral, 
and  at  St.  Zeno  at  Verona,  the  gabled  roof  is 
simply  (so  to  speak)  fitted  over  the  arch ; but 
more  commonly  there  is  a second  story  either 
of  another  single  arch,  as  at  Verona,  Piacenza, 
and  Parma  cathedrals,  or  of  three,  as  at  Sta. 
Maria  Maggioro  at  Bergamo  (of  which  there 
is  a sketch  in  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture”) 
and  the  south  porch  of  Modena  Cathedral.  The 
upper  story  was  evidently  intended  as  a niche 
for  statuary,  possibly  for  a statue  of  the  founder, 
and  in  some  cases  is  so  used.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  generally  of  marble,  the  lovely  colours 
of  which,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of 
design,  the  dignity  and  significance  of  the 
animals  which  support  it,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  carving  which  usually  decorates  it,  causes 
the  spectator  to  forget,  or,  at  least,  to  forgive, 
its  structural  absurdities.  One  of  the  best, 
perhaps  quite  the  best,  of  these  porches  is 
that  at  the  west  entrance  of  Ferrara  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  built  on  the  backs  of  a couple  of 
conventional  lions;  the  lower  story  is  exactly 
the  usual  thing,  but  the  upper  one  has  the 
three  Pointed  arches  on  the  front  filled  with 
tracery  and  resting  on  chevroned  columns, 
while  above  the  arches  runs  a deep  frieze,  re- 
presenting, if  I recollect  rightly,  the  ” Last 
Judgment,”  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
sculptured  gable  or  pediment,  with  smaller 
gables  facing  the  ends.  In  the  four  spandrels 
of  the  upper  story  are  the  symbols  of  the 
evangelists,  and  under  the  centre  arch  a 
figure  of  the  Madonna  and  child.  It  is  as 
suggestive  a design  as  I have  seen  anywhere, 
and  far  more  allied  to  my  beloved  Northern 
Gothic  than  anything  else  in  Italy.  The  sym- 
bolical animals  under  the  columns  of  these 
porches  are  worthy  of  special  note ; they  are 
(I  think,  always)  carved  in  red  marble,  and 
have  great  dignity  of  expression  ; they  evidently 
have  a symbolical  meaning,  and  are  either 
caressing  or  destroying  some  small  figure.  In 
guide-books  they  are  said  to  represent  the 
Church  welcoming  the  repentant  tinner  or 
crushing  heresy. 

Tombs. — Tombs,  free  standing  or  wall  tombs, 
are,  owing  to  the  climate,  much  more  frequently 
found  in  the  open  air  in  Italy  than  in  this 
country.  It  was  very  usual  to  put  wall  tombs 
in  the  west  fronts  of  the  churches,  as  at  St. 
Giacomo  Maggiore,  at  Bologna,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  on  the  other  sides  as  well, — often 
treated  qmte  as  decorative  features.  Of  the 
free-standing  tombs,  I am  not  sure  that  I do 
not  prefer  the  simplest,  such  as  the  remark- 
ably beautiful  one  which  is  bracketed  out  over 
a gateway  to  the  north  of  rhe  west  entrance 
to  Sta.  Anasta-sia  at  Verona,  after  seeing  which 
I was  a little  disappointed  with  the  celebrated 
“ Tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,”  in  the  same  town.  I 
suppose  I expected  too  much  of  these  renowned 
works  of  art,  for  there  seems  to  be  a enneensns 
of  opinion  that  they  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  the  country.  Beautiful  as 
they  certainly  are,  I fancy  I detect  in  them  that 
carelessness  of  design  of  which  I have  spoken. 
It  seems,  for  instance,  a very  poor  expedient  for 
getting  a pinnacle  to  erect  on  the  angle  of  the 
tomb  of  Mastino,  a little  colonnette  to  carry  a 
platform  on  which  a little  canopied  niche  is 
built  up  like  a separate  structure  or  an  after- 
thought. If  it  were  altogether  removed,  the 
tomb  would  be  just  as  complete  without  it. 
Again,  if  it  were  desired  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  great  man,  surely  some  other 
position  might  have  been  found  for  it,  which 
would  not  have  necessitated  truncating  the 
cone  which  forms  the  canopy. 

Campanili.  — Coming  to  the  never-failing 
subject  of  the  campanili,  which  are  such  a pro- 
minent and  attractive  featnro  in  all  Italian 
towns,  from  north  to  south,  I can  only  afford 
space  to  mention  a few  of  them,  and  to  point 
ont  some  of  what  I conceive  to  be  their  excel- 
lencies and  defects.  The  glorious  campanili  of 
Giotto,  at  Florence,  should  by  right  come  first, 
hut  I dare  neither  describe  nor  criticise  what  is 
so  well  known,  and  has  been  a pet  subject  with 
all  writers  on  Italian  art.  It  is  enough  to  ask 
those  who  only  know  it  from  drawings  and  pho- 
tographs  to  suspend  their  judgment,  if  it  be  an 
adverse  one,  ui^il  they  have  seen  it.  I went  to 
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Florence  feeling  sure  I could  not  like  it,  having 
judged  by  the  framed  panelling  and  the  heavy 
cornice,  and  generally  unsatisfactery  outline  at 
the  summit.  But  the  beanty  and  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  tracery  and  carving,  and  the 
tender  tones  of  the  marble  which  no  dramng 
can  reproduce,  at  once  turned  my  prejudice  into 
the  sincerest  admiration.  There  is  a marble 
campanile  attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Siena, 
which,  though  beautiful  in  its  way,  always 
made  me  smile  when  I looked  at  it.  The  archi- 
tect had  evidently  laid  hold  very  firmly  indeed 
of  the  principal  that  towers  should  grow  lighter 
in  design  as  they  ascend,  and  he  hit  upon  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  building  first  one 
story  quite  blank,  then  a story  with  a single 
opening  in  each  face,  then  another  with  double 
openings,  then  triple,  and  so  on  until  the  topmost 
stage  has  a little  arcade  of  six  arches  on  each 
face.  The  principle,  no  doubt,  is  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  but  the  method  is  surely  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  ridiculously  childish. 

The  characteristic  towers  of  Northern  Italy 
are  the  red  brick  ones  which  are  found  in  every 
town,  and  indeed  in  many  villages  as  well. 
They  are  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  proudly, 
almost  contemptuously  plain,  square  in  plan 
without  buttresses  or  openings,  and  with  only 
slight  breaks  in  the  shape  of  shallow  projections 
or  narrow  strings  until  the  summit  is  reached, 
when  there  is  a double  or  triple  opening  in  each 
face,  and  the  whole  is  practically  finished  with 
a deep  corbel-table  and  slight  cornice.  But  on 
the  top  of  this  there  is  generally  placed,  with- 
out any  preparation,  a circular  brick  cone  ; it 
cannot  be  called  a spire,  and  occasionally  the 
angles  are  filled  up  with  little  brick  pinnacles 
of  similar  design,  also  popped  on  as  an  after- 
thought. The  cone  and  pinnacles  are  constructed 
of  bricks  showing  circular  ends  on  the  face 
and  giving  an  appearance  of  scales.  The  Cam- 
panili of  St.  Zeno  and  St.  Ferno  Maggiore  at 
Verona,  of  the  Cathedral  at  Piacenza,  St.  Bar- 
naba,  Venice,  and  St.  Corona  at  Vicenza,  may 
be  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class,  only  in  the 
last-named  some  slight  preparation  is  made  for 
the  cono  by  first  erecting  a short  octagon  on 
the  top  of  the  tower.  The  cam]>anile  of  Parma 
Cathedral  is  similar,  but  the  cono  is  of  stone 
and  octagonal.  That  of  St.  Samxiele  at  Venice 
is  practically  the  same,  but  displays  a little 
more  thouglit  in  design,  tapering  from  the  base 
to  the  summit  and  being  appropriately  crowned 
with  a high  pyramidal  lead  roof.  The  tower  of 
the  palace  of  the  Scaligera  at  Verona  is  also 
similar,  but  the  cornice  is  carried  on  boldly 
projecting  corbels,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  little  octagon  with  n low  hipped  roof. 
The  celebrated  campanile  of  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice  was  also  probably  intended  to  be  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  but  it  was  finished  in 
Renaissance  times,  and  is  surmounted  by  a solid 
sepulchral-looking  monument,  which  seems  as 
if  it  must  necessarily  break  through  the  light 
arcaded  story  beneath.  The  beautiful  campa- 
nile of  St.  Antonio  at  Milan  is  crowned  with  a 
brick  cone,  bnt  is  octagonal  in  plan  and  much 
more  elaborate  in  design.  The  beat  view  of  it 
is  to  be  had  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral. 
Of  all  towns  I have  ever  seen,  Bologna  is  the 
place  fur  towers.  Coming  up  to  it  by  the  rail, 
which  happens  to  be  on  a high  level,  they  seem 
to  stand  up  almost  like  the  masts  below  London 
Bridge.  Among  them  are  those  ridiculous 
specimens  of  engineering  science,  the  towers 
called  Asinetti  and  Garisendi,  plain  brick  struc- 
tures (the  latter  built  on  purpose  to  rival  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa),  made  to  lean  in  opposite 
directions  so  as  to  increase  their  apparent  incli- 
nation. Then  there  are  thotowersof  the  cathedral 
and  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  campanili  described  above,  the  two  towers 
of  St.  Francesco,  the  larger  of  which  has 
elaborate  wall  and  window  tracery  in  terra- 
cotta, and  others  that  I do  not  now  remember. 

Ceilings. — A sketch  of  architectural  features, 
peculiarly  Italian,  would  not  be  complete,  I 
think,  without  some  mention  of  the  wooden 
ceilings  of  two  churches  at  Verona  (I  am  told 
that  there  is  a church  at  Venice,  St.  Stefano, 
with  a similar  ceiling),  I mean  thoseof  St.  Zeno 
and  St.  Fermo  Maggiore.  They  are  of  wood,  in 
a sort  of  foliated  barrel-vault  form.  That  of 
St.  Zeno  is  in  three  curves  only,  with  wooden 
ties  at  intervals  half  way  up,  which  arc  probably 
the  tio-beanis  of  tho  roof-trusses.  The  ceiling 
of  St.  Fermo  Maggiore  has  five  curves  with 
iron  ties,  also  about  half  way  up,  and  king- 
rods.  The  curves  are  divided  by  nearly  upright 
faces  and  horizontal  soffits.  In  both  cases  the 
lowest  curve  starts  from  the  outer  end  of  a row 
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of  wooden  corbels,  leaving  a wide  soffit  between, 
it  and  the  wall.  The  curved  surfaces  are 
divided  up  into  small  coffers  by  narrow  wooden 
bands,  on  which  is  a ronghly-painted  pattern 
in  black,  tho  rest  being  also  decorated  incolour- 
I was  much  charmed  with  these  ceilings,  and 
especially  with  tho  more  elaborate  one,  though, 
it,  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  other  also,  must  be' 
entirely  unconstructionaL 

Baptisteries. — There  are  in  Italy  a large 
number  of  square,  polygonal,  and  circular 
cluirches  and  baptisteries;  indeed,  the  latter, 
as  separate  buildings,  are  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Many,  such  as  the  circular  baptistery 
at  Pisa,  and  those  at  Parma  andPistoja,  are  too> 
well  known  to  need  more  than  mention  of  their 
names,  but  there  is  one  very  interesting  little- 
church,  Sta.  Fosca,  at  Torcello,  near  Venice 
(from  which,  in  fact,  Venice  was  first  colonised), 
which  greatly  took  my  fancy,  and  of  which  I 
will  attempt  a short  description.  The  plan  is. 
cruciform  inside,  consisting  of  a large  square 
area  with  short,  aisled  nave  and  transepts  of  one 
bay  each,  mere  recesses,  one  might  call  them,' 
divided  into  centre  and  side  compartments  and 
a chancel  of  two  bays  with  three  apses.  The 
side  of  the  square  is  the  whole  width  of  tho 
nave,  tiicficdinfr  the  aisles,  and  is  worked  into  a 
circle  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a pendentivo  and" 
two  arches,  one  over  the  other,  at  each  angle. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  erect  a 
dome,  but  the  roof  is  now  a flat  cone,  con- 
structed very  simply  in  wood.  Externally, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  shortness  of  the 
arms  of  tho  cross  to  turn  the  plan  into  an- 
octagon,  round  which  runs  an  open  cloister  or 
loggia.  The  arms  of  tho  cross  show  over  the 
loggia,  and  the  circular  upper  part  is  piled  up 
so  as  to  form  a most  picturesque  group. 

Certosa  of  Pavia. — One  of  the  most  beautiful' 
and  most  interesting  bnildings  in  North  Italy 
is  the  monastery  known  as  the  Certosa  of  Pavia, 
situated  between  that  town  and  Milan.  Its 
georgeous  marble  front  is  covered  with  a per- 
fectly bewildering  mass  of  exquisite  detail, 
statues  in  the  round  (about  one  hundred  oP 
which  are  life-size),  vignettes,  busts,  and  Bible 
history  scenes  in  high  and  low  relief,  in  niches, 
panels,  and  medallions  ; foliated  pilasters  and’ 
carved  baluster  colonnettes ; besides  moulded 
and  inlaid  work,  all  executed  by  artists  of  high 
ability,  and  enough  in  quantity  to  supply  half  a 
dozen  such  facades  with  interest  and  artistic 
excellence.  Unfortunately,  it  is  uot  enough,, 
or  perhaps  is  too  much,  to  make  one  such  front 
really  beautiful.  It  serves,  indeed,  better  than 
anything  to  point  tho  old  saying  that  one  may 
have  too  mucli  of  a good  thing.  I think  the 
real  charm  of  the  building  is  anywhere  rathei*- 
than  in  this  front.  Its  grouping,  as  seen  from 
various  points  of  view  in  the  cloisters,  ia 
wonderfully  beautiful,  with  the  central  feature 
of  piled-up  colonnades  and  all  the  light  elegant 
little  pinnacles  round  it,  and  the  buttresses  and 
apses,  and  that  always  pretty  feature  the  gal- 
leries under  tho  cornices  so  common  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  colour,  too,  of  the  red  bricks- 
and  terra-cotta  combines  well  with  that  of  the 
stonework  and  plaster  and  the  clear  blue  sky^ 
The  terra-cotta  cloisters  also  are  full  of  inte- 
rest for  tho  London  architect  who  desires  to- 
find  the  right  way  of  using  that  much-abuseJ 
new  old  material.  In  these  cloisters,  too,  the 
detail  is  both  abundant  and  beautiful,  and,  as  1 
have  before  said,  all  figure  work  is  constantly 
varied  and  tho  interest  thereby  maintained. 

Palazzo  Communale,  Piacenza. — A remarkable 
building,  and  one  in  some  respects  characte- 
ristic of  a class  in  Italy  is  the  Palazzo  Cora- 
munale  at  Piacenza.  It  is  rectangular  in  plan, 
with  the  long  side  facing  the  great  Piazza.  Tho 
lower  story  is  an  open  vaulted  hall,  of  stone  or 
marble  (I  am  not  quite  certain  which),  with  five 
pointed  arches,  on  rectangular  piers,  on  the  long: 
side,  and  two  at  each  cud.  The  upper  story,, 
which  contains  the  town-hall,  is  of  deep  red 
brick,  with  marble  quoins  and  cornice.  On  the- 
principal  face  there  are  six  great  semicircular- 
arches,  very  low  in  proportion,  with  wide  archi- 
volts  of  sumptuously  moulded  and  carved  bricka. 
They  surround  small  three  and  four  light  win- 
dows. The  east  end  has  two  similar  arches,  and' 
a wheel-window  in  the  gable;  the  other  end,, 
a square-headed  window  and  no  gable.  Above 
the  cornice  rise  high  brick  baetlements,  of  the 
swallow  - tailed  form  used  by  the  Ghibelline 
party,  and  at  the  angles  solid,  heavy  structures, 
which  I hardly  know  whether  to  call  turrets  on 
pinnacles.  Over  the  centre  arch  of  tho  ground- 
story  is  the  balcony  from  which  to  address, 
crowds  collected  on  the  ptarza.  There  are 
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Carefully-colonred  measured  drawiugs  of  this 
building  ©n  a stand  in  the  Architectural  Court 
at  South  Kensington. 

Venice. — I suppose  there  is  no  town  in  Europe 
I (unless  it  be  Constantinople)  so  strange  and 
:i  interesting  to  every  ordinary  traveller  as 
Venice, — a city  without  streets,  in  which  the 
tramp  of  a horse  is  never  heard,  and  no  wheel- 
'!  track  is  ever  seen  ; in  which  the  sea  washes  the 
I very  plinths  and  doorsteps  of  the  houses,  in 
" which  the  cabs  and  omnibuses  arc  boats,  and 
I the  boats  themselves,  with  all  belonging  to 
: them,  so  different  from  the  boats  elsewhere,  is 
; something  so  wonderful  and  curious  in  itself  to 
every  dweller  on  dry  land  that  it  must  of 
necessity  awaken  the  interest  of  the  most 
h of  tourists.  I shall  always  remember  the 
I delight  of  my  6rst  ride  in  a gondola  through 
some  of  the  quieter  canals;  the  absence  of 
:•  rattle  and  tramp,  and  the  smooth,  easy,  sleepy 
motion,  the  silence  only  broken  by  the  regular 
! click  of  the  oar  and  the  occasional  cry  of 
“ Sta’i,”  or  “ la  e,”  as  we  came  round  acornor; 
ji  nnd  the  skill  disi>layed  in  steering  round  the 
I-  corner  with  the  gunwale  within  an  inch  of  the 
house  wall  for  the  whole  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  of  its 
; length,  yet  never  touching  it.  And  the  archi- 
tecture of  Venice  seems  to  me  to  be  marvellously 
[i  appropriate  to  the  place  ; there  is  a lack  of 
I rigidity,  even  of  apparent  stability,  about  it; 
ji  an  unrest  and  a light  sparkling  playfulness  that 
I is  charmingly  in  keeping  with  the  rippling 
I waters  of  the  lagoon.  A level  string,  a really 
vertical  wall,  or  a surface  “in  winding,”  are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole  town.  It  is, 

I too,  as  strange  and  unique  as  the  city  itself  and 

I all  belonging  to  it.  Where  elsewhere  are  to  be 
; found  anything  at  all  resembling  the  light 

II  arcaded  fronts  of  tlie  palaces,  or  the  curious 
” west  front  of  St.  Mark’s,  or  the  Rialto  bridge, — 

I not  to  speak  of  all  the  other  bridges, — or  even 
; the  Renaissance  fronts  of  St.  Zaccharia  and  the 
I Ospedale  Civile  ? The  curiosity  of  these  two 

buildings  is  in  their  gables, — if  one  may  call 
I them  gables, — for  they  are  semicircular,  just 
like  the  canopies  of  the  doors  I have  described, 
magnified.  In  the  facade  of  the  Ospedale  is  a 
' not  very  pleasant  illustration  of  what  I called 
the  “ playfulness  ” of  Venetian  architecture ; it 
I:  is  a representation  of  architectural  features  in 
perspective  in  the  marble  incrustation.  There 
I is  a copy  of  the  doorway  at  South  Kensington, 
i!  Among  the  number  of  beautiful  features  in 
'I  \'enice,  the  wells  in  the  courtyards  are  one  of 
I.  the  most  remarkable,  and  deserve  some  notice. 

They  are  frequently  and,  indeed,  generally, 

; found  everywhere  in  Italy,  but  nowhere  treated 
with  so  much  artistic  skill. 

Perugia. — Another  town  which,  though  in  a 
: iess  degree,  much  interested  and  charmed  me 
1 was  Perugia.  It  is  a picturesque  old  place,  built 
'I  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills  all  up  and  down,  with 
t curious  arches  and  buttresses  and  odd  corners, 
il  doors  where  one  would  least  expect  them,  and 
v '.viudows  which  in  a duller  climate  would  get  no 
light,  views  suddenly  turning  up  in  unexpected 
places,  of  the  Apennines,  with  picturesque 
' villages  on  prominent  points,  consisting  of  a 
}'  fortified  convent  or  monastery  with  its  walls 
1 and  turrets,  and  a few  cottages  round,  or  of  the 

I Umbrian  valley  stretching  away  to  Lake  Trasi- 

II  mono,  itself  just  hidden,  unfortunately,  by  some 
(i  low  lulls.  The  Piazza  del  Duomo,  with  the 
I Palazzo  Communale,  the  cathedral,  and  the  great 
i fountain,  the  finest  probably  in  the  country,  is  a 
i centre  of  architectural  interest,  which  however 

fis  by  no  means  confined  to  that  spot.  The  old 
Etruscan  gate,  called  the  Arcli  of  Augustus, 
the  front  of  the  oratorio  of  S.  Bernardino  already 
(I  mentioned,  the  Little  Church  of  the  Madonna 

(della  Luce,  with  its  bell  turret,  the  colour 
decorations  in  the  Collegio  del  Cambio,  the  old 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  inlaid  stalls  and 
I marble  decorations  of  S.  Pietro  do’  Casinensi,  are 
I alone  worth  a journey  from  England  to  see,  and 
i)  they  are  only  the  more  prominent  of  beautiful 
J objects  in  the  town. 

In  summing  up  this  very  desultory  sketch  of 
I Italy  from  an  Architectural  Point  of  View,” 
L may  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
the  whole  buildings,  or  of  the  features,  they 
ere  never  wanting  in  interest  or  suggestiveuess, 
and  if  they  display  some  lack  of  care  in  design, 
that  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  artistic 
instincts  of  the  architects,  which  saved  them 
from  making  gross  errors,  and  gave  a peculiar 
charm  to  even  the  worst  of  their  productions, 
f The  student  will  never  in  Italy  want  subjects 
for  his  pencil,  and  if  ho  uses  the  brush  so  much 
the  belter  ; for  colour  is  a principal  element  of  I 
beauty  in  most  of  the  work.  In  no  part  of  the  | 


world,  moreover,  can  be  found  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  examples  of  sumptuous  work, 
especially  in  church  furnitnre  and  all  kinds  of 
decoration. 

I have  not  had  time, — nor,  indeed,  am  I com- 
petent,— to  apeak  of  the  mass  of  pictures  and 
of  sculpture  by  all  the  beat  masters  to  be  found 
in  the  galleries  of  almost  every  town,  and  I 
have  also  omitted  all  mention  of  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  objects  to  be  found  in  the  mu- 
seums, which  are  the  richest  in  Europe  ; but  the 
architectural  student  should  make  it  a principal 
object  to  become  well  acquainted  with  both; 
for  only  so  will  he  inhale  that  aroma  of  art 
with  which  the  air  in  Italy  is  impregnated,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  its  component  gases. 

In  conclusion,  I thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
kind  attention,  and  hope  that  my  sins,  both  of 
omission  and  commission,  will  bo  called  atten- 
tion to,  and  corrected  by  many  of  those 
present. 


A brief  discussion  ensued,  the  speakers  being 
the  President  (Jlr.  E.  (1.  Hayes),  Mr.  Thomas 
Blashill,  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr. 
H.  'W.  Pratt,  Mr.  Trubshawe,  Mr.  W.  ,T.  N. 
Millard,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Baggallay,  who 
briefly  replied. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  IRELAND  AND 

THE  LEGAL  POWERS  OF  SANITARY 
AUTHORITIES  IN  REGARD  TO  HOUSES. 

A LECTUUB  was  delivered  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Dublin,  on 
Saturday,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies' 
Sanitary  Association,  on  ” Some  of  the  Legal 
Powers  of  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Individuals 
with  regard  to  Hoxiscs,”  by  Mr.  R.  O’Brien 
Furlong,  in  which  he  explained  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  as  regards  the  construction 
of  houses,  drainage,  nuisances,  disinfection, 
&c.  With  reference  to  disinfection,  he  said  the 
law  authorised  the  infliction  of  a penalty  of 
201.  on  any  person  letting  any  portion  of  a 
house  in  which  infections  disease  bad  broken 
out,  before  such  house  was  properly  disinfected, 
and  it  further  authorised  a penalty  of  201.,  or 
a mouth’s  imprisonment,  for  giving  false 
answers  to  any  questions  that  might  be  asked 
of  the  occupier  of  the  house  as  regarded  the 
occurrence  of  infectious  diseases  in  it.  It  was 
well  for  people  to  kuow  this  now  that  the  sea- 
side season  was  approaching.  This  law  had 
been  put  in  force  in  England,  but,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  not  in  Ireland,  and  he  hoped  that  when- 
ever a violation  of  it  was  discovered,  there 
would  be  no  hesitation  in  bringing  the  guilty 
person  to  justice.  The  punishment  should  be 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  to  the  evils  arising  from  over- 
crowding, and  said  it  would  be  the  merest  folly, 
if  they  desired  to  see  improvement  in  the  public 
health,  to  be  content  with  what  the  State  had 
done.  They  must  rather  rely  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  sound  public  opinion,  with  the  aid  of 
voluntary  associations.  He  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Dublin 
Sanitary  Association,  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 
Irish  Medical  Association, in  procuringthe  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Health  Actof  1878.  That  Act 
bad  effected  the  most  marked  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  conditiou  of  Ireland.  Since  its 
exceptional  powers  came  into  force,  the  sums 
expended  in  sanitary  improvements  had  in- 
creased enormously.  The  loans  issued  to  the 
public  sanitary  authorities  in  Ireland  for 
sewerage  and  water  supply  since  1876  amounted 
to  nearly  960.0001.,— in  seven  years.  In  1880, 
the  amount  so  lent  was  202,0001.,  as  compared 
with  37,0001.  in  1876.  On  the  census  night  of 
1871  the  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  suffering 
from  fever  was  2,070, — that  was  typhus,  enteric, 
and  simple  fever,  but  not  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  so  on.  On  the  census  night  of  1881,  the 
uumber  suffering  from  fever  was  1,501,  showing 
a decrease  of  7 per  cent.,  whereas  the  decrease 
in  the  population  in  the  same  period  was  only 
4-3  per  cent.  The  Dublin  Sanitary  Association 
bad^  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Company,  which  had  done 
more  to  impi'ove  the  bouses  of  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin  than'  centuries  of  legislation 
could  have  effected.  It  provided  accommoda- 
tion at  present  for  540  families,  representing 
more  than  3,000  persons.  Over  15,0001.  had 


been  received  in  rent,  the  bad  debts  not  exceed* 
ing  801.  The  great  work  commenced  must  be 
continued  with  moderation  : the  people  must  be 
educated  up  to  the  proper  state  of  things,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  such  an  Association  as  this 
to  educate  public  opinion,  so  that  not  alone 
might  the  Legislature  bo  persuaded  to  pass 
remedial  laws,  but  that  the  sanitary  authorities 
might  bo  induced  to  administer  them  with 
vigour,  the  ratepayers  contribute  to  them  with- 
out grumbling,  and  all  classes  taught  to  see  the 
need  of  these  great  reforms. 


THE  LONDON,  CHATHAM,  AND  DOVER 
COMPANY’S  NEW  BRIDGE  AND  STA- 
TION IVURKS  AT  BLACKFRIARS. 

Messr.h.  Lucas  & Aikd,  the  contractors  for  the 
new  bridge  across  the  Thames,  and  for  the  City 
and  Suburban  now  station  in  connexion  with  it, 
in  Queen  Victoria-street,  are  now  busily  pro- 
ceeding with  the  necessary  works,  on  which  a 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  the  erection  of  the  station  and  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  are  simultaneously 
going  forward.  For  the  pxirposes  of  the  station 
a considerable  extent  of  wharf  nnd  other  pro- 
perty, immediately  opposite  to  the  Times  office, 
has  been  purchased,  and  the  site  is  now  being 
cleared,  and  excavations  are  in  progress  prelimi- 
nary to  the  commencement  of  the  station 
buildings.  The  land  which  has  been  obtained 
extends  to  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  where  the 
land  abutments  of  the  bridge  will  bo  erected, 
and  at  this  point  a coffer-dam  is  in  course  of 
construction  in  front  of  the  wharf  or  river-wall, 
pi-eviously  to  the  commencement  of  the  abut- 
ment works.  The  station,  which  will  extend  east- 
ward from  the  present  railway  bridge  to  Messrs. 
Cockerell’s  premises  at  Purfleet  Wharf,  will  have 
a frontage  to  Queen  Victoria-street,  about 
140  ft.  in  length.  It  will  immediately  adjoin 
the  Blackfriars  station  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway,  with  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  in  communication.  The  booking-offices, 
parcel-offices,  waiting  and  refreshment  rooms, 
aud  other  apartments  will  bo  formed  in  a 
large  central  hall  on  the  Queen  Victoria-street 
ground  level,  from  which  the  station  will  bo 
approached.  From  this  central  hall  the  arrival 
and  departure  platforms  above  will  be  reached 
by  staircases  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  There 
will  be  five  of  these  platforms,  and  four  lines  of 
rails,  from  which  it  will  ho  seen  that  the  station 
will  be  of  considerable  dimensions.  From  the 
Queen  Victoria-street  frontage  to  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  platforms  the  station  will,  in 
fact,  ho  about  COO  ft.  in  length,  a special  feature 
of  it  being  that  the  platforms  will  extend  to 
about  the  second  arch  of  the  bridge,  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  company's  Blackfriars  station, 
the  bridge,  about  tho  third  pier  from  tlie 
Surrey  side,  widening  out  in  tho  direction  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  so  as  to  support  the  pier 
platforms  of  tho  station. 

As  regards  the  bridge  itself,  the  piling  in  the 
river  has  already  been  driven  to  a considerable 
extent,  more  particularly  those  portions  re- 
quired for  the  two  central  river  piers.  For  the 
construction  of  tho  piers  caissons,  will  bo  sunk 
down  to  tlie  London  clay,  and  then  filled  with 
concrete  to  form  the  foundations  for  the  piers, 
which  will  be  uniform  with  those  of  tho  present 
bridge ; hut  the  new  bridge  itself  will  bo  of 
entirely  different  construction,  and,  we  are 
told,  more  graceful  in  form  than  tho  present 
structure.  It  will  bo  nearly  GO  ft.  in  width, 
and  will  contain  five  arches,  three  of  which  will 
bo  185ft.  span  each,  and  tho  other  two  l7oft. 
span  each.  Tho  Thames  Iron  Company  are 
supplying  tho  whole  of  tho  irouw'ork  for  tl.u 
bridge.  It  is  stated  that,  as  a portion  of  the 
undertaking,  it  is  intended  to  connect  the  Lud- 
gate-hill  station  with  the  new  one,  by  a covered 
way  between  Ludgate-bill  and  the  Blackfriars 
station  of  the  District  Railway. 

Mr.  W.  Mills,  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  and  Mr. 
II.  M.  Brunei  are  the  joint  engineers.  Tlie 
cost  of  the  bridge  aud  station  is  estimated  at 
320,000.’. 


The  Governors  of  the  “Governesses’ 
Home,”  Alexandra-road,  Southport,  finding  it 
necessary  to  provide  additional  bed  and  sitting 
room  accommodation,  have  just  accepted 
tenders  for  extensions  of  their  building.  Ihe 
architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuko,  & Hurst, 
of  Southport. 
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THE  SPOHR  MONUMENT. 

O.v  the  5fcli  inst.,  the  Spohr  centenary  was 
celebrated  at  Cassel  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
monument  to  that  renowned  composer,  and  by 
tbo  performance  of  several  of  bis  principal 
works  in  the  theatre  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  monument,  a lifelike  statue  of  the 
musician,  was  unveiled  by  Count  Eulenburg, 
Chief  President  of  the  province,  after  an 
inaugural  speech  from  Dr.  Pinder,  Director  of 
the  Cassel  Museum.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  Count  Eulenburg  banded  over  the 
monument,  in  the  name  of  the  Festival  Com- 
mittee, to  tbo  city  authorities,  for  whom  the 
chief  burgomaster  accepted  it  in  a speech  in 
which  ho  returned  thanks  for  the  gift.  The 
festival  was  attended  by  musicians  from  all 
parts  of  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  was 
a great  success. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Statues  to  the  Humboldts. — On  Friday,  the 
Cth  inst.,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  statues  of  the  great 
naturalist  and  of  his  almost  equally  distin- 
guished brother,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  were 
solemnly  unveiled  in  Berlin.  They  are  erected 
in  front  of  the  University,  in  the  great  avenue 
Unter  den  Linden. 

Statue  to  Dupleix. — A committee  has  been 
formed  in  France  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  General  Dupleix, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  French  leaders  who 
fought  against  the  English  in  Hindostan  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  extending  British 
power  over  India.  It  is  intended  to  erect 
the  statue  of  Dupleix  in  his  birth-place  at 
Landrnins. 

The  Paris  Salon. — In  the  next  Paris  Salon,  the 
total  number  of  exhibitors  will  be  1,554,  of 
whom  1,23G  will  be  Frenchmen  and  318 
foreigners.  They  comprise  tho  following : — 
There  will  be  611  French  and  ISS  foreign 
painters;  252  French  and  57  foreign  sculptors; 
24G  French  and  42  foreign  architects  ; and  127 
French  and  31  foreign  engravers  and  litho- 
graphers. With  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
the  foreign  artists,  there  come  from  Belgium 
31  painters  and  16  sculptors  ; Germany,  20 
painters  and  4 sculptors  ; England,  22  painters 
and  0 sculptors ; Austiia,  21  painters  and  5 
sculptors;  Italy,  17  painters  and  14  sculptors ; 
Switzerland,  14  painters  and  2 sculptors  ; Spain, 
13  painters  and  3 sculptors  ; Holland,  10  painters 
and  2 sculptors;  Scandinavia,  11  painters; 
Russia,  8 painters  and  2 sculptors;  North 
America,  6 painters  ; Denmark,  2 painters  ; 
Greece  and  Portugal  each  1 painter  and  1 sculp- 
tor; and,  finally,!  sculptor  from  Haiti.  Tho 
number  of  ladies  who  will  be  represented  by 
works  in  the  Salon  is  nearly  60,  of  whom  40 
are  French  painters,  2 sculptors,  and  2 copper- 
plate engravers.  The  rest  belong  to  various 
countries,  especially  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland. 

The  Proposed  Inland  Seainthe  Zahara  Desert. 
The  result  of  the  tour  of  inspection  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  been  making  in  Algeria  has  been  to 
convince  him  that  there  is  no  insuperable  difii- 
culty  to  be  overcome  in  realising  the  project  of 
an  inland  sea  in  the  Desert  of  Zahara,  to  the 
south  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  He  finds  that,  to 
a depth  of  about  240  ft.  the  land  is  uniformly 
compact.  Ho  calculates  that  tho  necessary 
excavations  for  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
and  letting  in  the  water  could  be  carried  out 
mth  100  dredging-machines,  which  would  per- 
form the  work  of  100,000  labourers.  The  recep- 
tion M.  de  Lesseps  met  with  among  the  Arab 
^pidation  IB  said  to  have  been  very  friendly. 
He  IS  expected  to  arrive  back  in  Paris  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week. 

Exhibition  at  Christiania. — During  the  pre- 
sent summer  an  Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art 
will  be  held  in  Christiania,  the  Norwegian 
capital.  The  number  of  exhibitors  far  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  Medals  and 
diplomas  will  bo  awarded  to  exhibitors  of  the 
most  meritorious  articles  in  the  various  sections 
the  awards  being  made  by  the  jury  in  the  usual 
way.  Great  preparations  are  now  beino- made 
for  the  Exhibition  m the  Castle  Park  at  Chris- 
tiania. Tho  Swedish  Crown  Prince,  Gustavus 
has  promised  to  open  the  Exhibition,  the  date 
fixed  being  his  Royal  Highness’s  hirth-dav 
June  IGth. 

Competition  for  Design  for  a Model  Theatre.— 
ihe  Hungarian  Architects  and  Engineers’ 


Society  has  offered  a prize  for  the  best  design 
for  a model  theatre,  which,  while  reducing  the 
danger  from  fire  to  a minimum,  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  a modern  temple  of  the 
drama. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

Competition  is  invited  for  designs  for  re- 
building the  Northern  Museum  at  Stockholm, 
to  which  foreign  architects  are  admitted.  Five 
prizes  will  be  given, — one  of  841.,  one  of  24L, 
and  three  of  171.  The  jury  consists  of  tho 
committee  of  the  museum  and  two  eminent 
architects.  Plans  must  be  sent  in  by  June  1 
next,  and  must  include  estimate,  plan  of  site 
(scale  1 : 400),  ground-plans,  sections,  and  per- 
spectives (scale  1 : 200).  The  building  is  to  be 
in  keeping,  architecturally,  with  its  splendid 
site  and  national  importance,  at  tho  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  It  is  to  contain  tbo  usual  rooms  for 
the  collections,  library,  store-rooms,  work- 
rooms, and  rooms  for  the  assistants.  Further 
information  may  bo  obtained  by  addressing, 
amongst  others,  tho  director  of  tho  Northern 
Museum,  Herr  Hazelius,  Nordiska  Museet, 
Stockholm.  A few  copies  of  the  programme 
have  been  sent  to  46,  Catherine-street,  and  may 
be  had,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  by  architects  who 
leave  their  card. 

Designs  are  also  invited,  as  wc  mentioned 
last  week,  for  a national  library  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  the  competition  for  which  architects  of  ail 
nations  will  be  admitted.  The  premiums  offered 
are  liberal,  800Z.  for  the  fii’st,  and  400?-.  for  the 
, second.  Plans  must  he  received  by  June  30 
next.  The  cost  is  not  to  exceed  100,0001.  The 
selection  is  confided  to  a commission  comprising 
the  librarian,  the  directorof  archives, and  three 
engineers  (!).  This  latter  circumstance  does 
not  look  very  inviting  for  competitors. 

The  Verein  Deutscher  Eiseiibahn-Yenval- 
tungeu  (German  Railway  Union)  has  issued  a 
circular  containing  the  regulations  for  the  com- 
petition which  takes  place  once  in  three  years 
for  prizes  given  for  tho  most  important  inven- 
tions in  railway  construction  and  working. 
Competitors  may  send  in  claims  from  January  1 
to  July  15, 1884.  Premiums  will  be  given  forsuch 
inventions,  improvements,  and  literary  publica- 
tions as  have  been  executed  or  published  from 
July  16, 1878,  to  July  15,  1884.  Niue  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  inventions  and  improvements, — 

(1)  in  the  construction  of  railways  (three  pre- 
miums of  360?.,  150?.,  and  751.  respectively)  ; 

(2)  in  rolling-stock  (similar  prizes)  ; (3)  ^vith 
reference  to  the  central  administration  of 
railways  and  railway  statistics,  as  well  as  for 
important  publications  of  railway  literature 
(three  premiums  of  150?.,  75?.,  and  75?.  re- 
spectively). 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1.610.  D.  B.  Gibson,  Manchester.  Prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  wind,  rain,  and  dust  under 
doors,  &c.  March  30,  1883. 

1.611.  H.  J.  Haddau,  London.  Manufacture 
of  tissues  for  a base  of  plaster  ceilings,  &c. 
(Com.  by  H.  Kahls,  Chemnitz,  Saxony).  March 
30,  1883. 

1,658.  J.  Wright,  London.  Manufacture  of 
cement,  &c.  April  3,  1883. 

1,688.  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Coloured-glass 
windows,  &c.  (Com.  by  J.  La  Forge,  New 
York,  U.S.A.)  April  4,  1883. 

1,690.  F.  P.  Preston,  J.  T.  Prestige,  and  E.  J. 
Preston,  Deptford,  and  E.  W.  De  Rusett, 
Anerley.  Lavatories.  April  4,  1883. 

1,692.  W.  Kemp,  Miller’s  Dale.  Manufacture 
of  lime.  April  4,  1883. 

1,694.  J.  B.  Adams  and  J.  Telford,  Liverpool. 
Balancing,  securing,  <ic.,  sliding  window- 
sashes.  April  4,  1883. 

1,705.  T.  C.  Olney,  Manchester.  Hot-water 
^PP^ratus  for  heating  buildings,  &c.  April  5, 

1,/12.  J.  Barnes,  Manchester.  Damp-proof 
and  non-inflammable  material  for  lining  walls, 
&c.  ^ April  5,  1883. 

l,/2i.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Locks  and  lock- 
gates  for  canals,  &c.  (Com.  by  L.  Coiseau, 
Antwerp.)  April  5,  1883. 

1,728.  F . Service,  London.  Tool  for  pointing 
the  joints  of  brickwork  and  masonry.  April  5, 


by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  AgentB,  186,  Fleet- 


NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named : — 

April  3,  1883. 

5,708.  P.  Jensen,  London.  Manufacture  of 
furniture,  doors,  window-sashes,  &c.,  from  peat 
moss.  (Com.  by  T.  P.  Aktiebolag,  Joukoping, 
Sweden.)  Nov.  30,  1882. 

5,756.  W.  Foot,  Wellington.  Bricks,  blocks, 
and  slabs  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
Dec.  2,  1882. 

5,7Si.  G.  Crofts  and  G.  F.  Assinder,  Birming- 
ham. Joints  for  suspending  swing  looking- 
glasses,  fanlights,  &c.  Dec.  5, 1882. 

5,876.  T.  H.  Thompson,  Manchester.  Venti- 
lating buildings.  Dec.  9.  1882. 

6,121.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets 
and  sewers  and  traps  therefor.  (Com.  by  C.  P. 
Pike,  Philadelphia,  and  E.  L.  Collings,  Camden, 
U.S.A.)  Dec.  22,  1882. 

April  6,  1883. 

5,795.  J.  Wliitehouse  and  S.  Peacock,  Bir- 
mingham. Sash-fastenings.  Dec.  5,  1882. 

6,039.  F.  Walton,  Twickenham.  Mosaic 
floorcloths,  Ac.  Dec.  18,  1882. 

1,151.  R.  E.  Cox,  Loudon.  Smokeless  stoves, 
Ac.  March  3,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Fablished  during  t\e  Week  ending  April  7,  1883, 

3,260.  J.  C.  Morris,  Manchester.  Stair-rods. 
July  10,  1882.  Price  2d. 

These  are  made  of  wood,  and  hare  removable  and 
enlarged  ends.  (Protection  not  allowed.) 

3,472.  J.  Solomon,  London.  Cowl  for  chim- 
neys. July  21,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  has  a number  of  apertures  governed  by  doors,  of 
which  those  facing  the  wind  are  closed,  while  the  others 
are  left  open.  (Protection  not  allowed.) 

3,701.  C.  E.  Hanewauld,  London.  Appa- 
ratus for  preventing  down-draught  in  chimneys. 
(Com.  by  F.  Haszelmaun,  Munich.)  Aug.  3, 
1882.  Price  Gd. 

A tube  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  over  which  is 
passed  another  tube,  tho  top  of  this  being  fitted  with  a 
projecting  cap,  and  the  wind  passing  under  this  cap  creates 
an  up-draught  in  the  chimney. 

3,793.  J.  S.  Willway,  Bristol.  Combined 
door-mat  and  scraper.  Aug.  9, 1882.  Price  4d. 

This  consists  of  a series  of  parallel  Hut  bars,  which  are 
■ screwed  at  suitable  distances  apart  by  transverse  rods. 

3,816.  H.  J.  Hadden,  London.  Stoves  or 
furnaces.  (Com.  by  D.  McB.  Graham,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.)  Aug.  10,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A drum  is  fitted  above  tho  fuel  in  the  stove  through  pipes 
in  which  tho  gases  of  combustion  pass  to  the  flue.  Air  is 
let  in  from  the  stove  through  other  pipes  in  the  drum 
wherein  it  is  heated,  and  thence  it  passes  to  tho  lire  and 
plays  upon  tho  fuel  and  smoke,  thereby  ensuring  perfect 
combustion. 

3,829.  T.  S.  Wilson  and  H.  T.  Johnson,  Man- 
chester. Ventilating  sewers,  soil-pipes,  Ac. 
Ang.  11,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  foul  gases  are  taken  to  a chamber  where  there  is  a 
gas-burner,  above  which  is  placed  alayer  of  fire-clay  lumps, 
which  are  maintained  at  iv  red  heat.  The  gases  passing 
through  these  are  rendered  innocuous. 


CASE  UNDER 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

FEE  FOR  IRREGULAR  BUILDING  REMOVED. 

FLETCHER  r.  THE  PINXTON  COAL  CO. 

This  case  was  heard  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court, 
on  tho  4th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Chance,  magistrate. 
Messrs.  Beale,  Marigold,  A Co.  appeared  for  the 
defendants  ; Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  for  himself. 

The  defendants’  builder  had  erected  au  office  on 
land  belonging  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
between  Steedman  and  Amelia  streets,  Walworth. 
Tho  District  Surveyor  (Mr.  Banister  Fletcher)  bad 
served  a notice  requiring  this  office  to  be  amended 
in  conformity  with  the  Act.  Eventually,  instead  of 
amending,  the  defendants  removed  the  bi’ilding 
entirely. 

Messrs.  Beale,  Marigold,  & Co.  contended  that 
DO  fee  was  payable,  because: — 1.  The  building  was 
not  a building  within  tho  Act;  (2)  the  building  was 
on  land  belonging  to  the  railway  ; (3)  the  office  was 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  business,  there- 
fore was  exempt  under  section  6 of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  special 
Acts  obtained  by  the  railway  for  the  formation  of 
this  coal  depflt  at  Walworth. 

The  magistrate  decided  the  District  Surveyor  was 
entitled  to  his  fee,  and  made  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  with  coats. 


City  of  London,  College. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  has  consented  to  open  the  new  building 
of  this  College,  Moorfields,  at  an  early  date. 


April  14,  1883.] 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OP 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS, 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

I At  a special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute, 

[held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace 
■ Jones,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  notice  con- 

Ivening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  it  'was 
' moved  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A., 
Member  of  Council,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
I'  James  Brooks,  Member  of  Council,  tliat  the 
\ revised  paper,  entitled  ” Suggestions  for  the 
f,  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,”  pre- 
I'  sented  to  the  business  meeting  held  on  the  8th 
I;  of  January,  1883,  be  substituted  for  the  lusti- 
p tute  paper  sanctioned  in  1872,  and  entitled 
I ‘‘General  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of 
L Architectural  Competitions.” 

‘ Reference  '\vas  made  to  the  notice  of  motion 
by  Professor  Kerr,  Pello-vv,  the  memorials  of 
tho  Leeds  Architectural  Society  and  the  Liver- 
> pool  Architectural  Society,  and  the  “ Laws  for 
U tho  Control  and  Conduct  of  Architectural 
K Competitions,”  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  Hardwicke 
ij  Langston,  Associate,  printed  in  No.  IG  of  the 
|l  Journal  of  Proceedings,  1881-82.  After  a dis- 
B cussion,  in  which,  besides  the  members  above 
t mentioned,  and  the  President,  the  following 
joined,  namely : — Messrs.  Arthur  Cates, 
Octavius  Hansard,  and  Professor  T.  Roger 
Smith,  Members  of  Council  ; Messrs.  Cole 
A.  Adams,  T.  Blashill,  Henry  Dawson,  T. 
Porter,  L.  W.  Ridge,  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A., 
Fellows;  Messrs.  E.  E.  Hollis  and  T.  M.  Rick- 
man, F.S.A.,  Associates  ; and  Mr.  F.  C.  Pem’ose, 
M.A.,  past  vice-president, — it  was 

Resolved  that,  subject  to  a few  alterations  agreed 
te,  the  revised  paper  entitled  “Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,”  presented 
to  the  last  business  meeting,  be  substituted  for  tho 
paper  sanctioned  in  1872,  and  entitled  “General 
Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Com- 
petitions,” and  that  the  said  revised  paper  do  stand 
as  follows ; — 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

1.  The  promoters  of  an  intended  competition 
should,  as  their  first  step,  appoint  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional assessors,  architects  of  established  reputa- 
tion, -whose  name  or  names  should  be  published  in 
the  origiunl  advertisements  and  instructions,  and 
whose  decision  should  govern  the  selection  of  the 
designs  in  all  stages  of  the  competition. 

2.  The  duty  of  these  assessors  should  be  : — 
n.  To  draw  up  tho  particulars  and  conditions  as 
instructions  to  competitors,  or  to  advise  upon  and, 
should  it  be  necessary,  revise  or  supplement  them  if 
already  drawn  up. 

i.  To  determine  which  of  the  designs  conform  to 
the  instructions. 

c.  To  exclude  all  others.  And 
I <1.  To  adviso  the  promoters  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  designs  admitted  to  the  competition. 

3.  Every  member  ofthe  body  promoting  the  com- 
petitipn,  and  every  assessor  engaged  upon  it,  should 
abstain  absolutely  from  taking  part  in  the  said  com- 
petition,  or  from  actingas  architect  in  the  execution 
of  tho  proposed  work. 

4.  The  number  and  scale  of  the  required  drawings 
should  be  distinctly  stated,  and  they  should  not  be 
more  in  number  or  to  a larger  scale  than  necessary 
to  clearly  explain  the  design.  If  perspective  views 
be  required,  they  should  be  uniform  in  size,  number, 
mode  of  colouring,  &c. 

5.  Competitions  should  be  initiated  either  (a)  by 
inviting  preliminary  sketches,  involving  only  mode- 
rate cost  to  each  competitor,  preparatory  to  a final 
competition  ; or  (b)  by  invitation  without  sketches  ; 
or  (c)  by  personal  invitation. 

If  (a) — By  advertisement,  inviting  architects 
willing  to  C'.<mpete  for  ....  (here  describe  the 
intended  work)  to  send  in  their  names  by  a given 
day,  on  receipt  of  which  each  applicant  should  bo 
supplied  with  tho  instructions  prepared  under  tho 
advice  of  the  professional  assessor  or  assessors, 
^ch  applicant,  from  such  instructions,  should  send 
in  by  a given  date  a Sketch  Design  (here  describe  die 
limit  and  character  of  such  sketches).  The  promoters, 
with  the  advice  of  the  professional  assessor  or 
assessors,  should  select  from  such  sketch  designs 
not  less  than  ....  (here  syiecifi/  the  number),  the 
authors  of  which  should  be  invited  to  join  in  a final 
competition,  in  which  each  should  receive  £ ...  . 
{here  state  the  amotinl)  for  the  preparation  of  his 
design.  From  these  designs  a choice  should  be 
made  of  the  architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 

If  _(b)  without  sketches— By  advertisement  inviting 
architects  willing  to  compete  for  . . . . (here  describe 
the  intended  work)  to  send  in  their  names  by  a given 
day,  with  such  other  information  as  tho  candidate 
[I  may  think  likely  to  advance  his  claim  to  be  admitted 
I to  tho  competition.  From  these  names  the  pro- 
l<  motors,  with  the  advice  of  the  professional  as.sessor 
1 or  assessors,  should  select  ....  (here  specifi/  the 
R number)  to  compete,  and  each  competitor  thus 
« aelecled  should  receive  £ ...  . (here  state  (he 


a/noiint)  for  the  preparation  of  his  design.  From 
these  designs  a choice  should  be  made  of  the  archi- 
tect  to  carry  out  the  work. 

If  (c) — By  personal  invitation  to  a limited  number 
of  selected  architects,  to  join  in  a competition  for 
....  (here  desci-ibe  the  intended  work),  each  com- 
petitor to  receive  £ ...  , (here  stale  the  amount) 
for  the  preparation  of  his  design.  The  author  of 
the  design  which  may  be  awarded  the  first  place  in 
point  of  merit  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

In  each  case  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  the  amount  of 
remuneration  for  designs  should  be  fixed  by  the 
promoters,  acting  under  the  advice  of  tho  profes- 
sional assessor  or  assessors. 

6.  Each  design  should  be  distinguished  only  by  a 
motto  or  device,  and  any  attempt  to  influence  the 
decision  of  tbe  promoters,  or  of  the  assessor  or 
assessors,  should  disqualify  a competitor. 

7.  A design  should  be  excluded  from  a compoti- 
tion, — 

a.  If  sent  in  after  the  period  named  (accidents 
in  transit  excepted) ; 

h.  If  in  violation  of  the  instructions  ; 

c.  If  it  do  not  substantially  give  tho  accommoda- 
tion asked  for  ; 

d.  If  it  exceed  tbe  limits  of  site;  and 

e.  If  the  assessor  or  assessors  (with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  a surveyor)  should  determine  that  its 
probable  cost  will  exceed  the  intended  outlay  (if 
specified  in  the  instructions),  or  the  estimate  of  the 
competitor  should  no  outlay  be  specified. 

8.  It  is  desirable  that  all  tho  submitted  designs  in 
a final  competition  under  section  (a)  of  clause  6, 
except  any  excluded  under  clause  7,  should,  with 
the  consent  of  their  authors,  be  publicly  exhibited 
after  the  final  award.  The  decision  of  the  a.ssessor 
or  assessors  and  of  tho  promoters  should  be  pub- 
lished at  tbe  time  of  exhibition. 

9.  The  work,  if  carried  out  in  any  shape,  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho  architect  whoso  design 
has  been  adjudged  to  be  tho  best,  and  ho  should  be 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  [position,  in  relation  to 
the  employer  and  tbe  intended  work,  as  ho  would 
have  been  had  he  alone  been  professionally  con- 
sulted. In  case  a competition  has  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  an  architect,  and  tho  instructions 
to  him  to  proceed  further  in  tho  matter  are  not 
given  -within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  the 
.architect  being  so  selected,  ho  should  be  paid  at  tbe 
usual  professional  rate,  under  the  advice  of  the 
assessor  or  assessors,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  to 
him  in  common  with  tho  other  competitors.  Such 
payment  to  bo  taken  on  account  of  commission, 
should  tbe  work  bo  carried  out  at  a future  time 
under  his  superintendence  from  the  design  submitted 
by  him  iu  competition. 

A correspondent  (“  Junius  ”)  complains 
that  a raomber  was  not  allowed  to  move  an 
amendment,  on  the  ground  that  he  -was  an 
Associate.  This  was  not  tho  fault  of  tho 
chairman.  The  regulation  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  so  long  as  it  exists  the  chaii'mau 
must  act  in  accordance  with  it. 


RIGHTNESS  IN  ART. 

Sir, — In  a letter  that  I addressed  to  you, 
printed  in  the  Builder  of  February  3rd,  I 
broached  the  theory  that  rujhtness  in  art  is  the 
virtue  that  constitutes  excellence  and  mastery, 
and  that  exhortations  to  bo  original  iu  any 
other  sense  than  this  only  tend  to  promote 
peculiarity  or  affectation  in  style.  The  para- 
mount aim  of  tho  artist,  as  of  the  man,  being 
to  be  right,  this  evangel  of  rightness  links  the 
practice  of  art  with  the  moral  conduct  of  life, — 
with  the  moral  rule,  in  fact,  of  natxiro.  I was 
therefore  gratifi.ed  to  find  that  in  a leader  in  the 
Times  of  Good  Friday  last,  on  the  4U0th  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Raffaello,  the  writer 
ascribed  the  transcendant  excellence  of  the 
groat  painter  to  riahtness  in  the  conception  and 
t^reatment  of  his  works.  It  is  of  very  con- 
siderable advantage  to  discussion  to  sum  the 
pnrpose  of  art  in  that  one  simple  general  ex- 
pression of  rightness ; for,  let  our  thoughts 
wander  as  they  may  iu  the  endeavour  to  analyse 
it,  it  serves  as  a pole  star,  by  which  the  veering 
intellect  may  bo  brought  up  to  its  true  course. 
It  is  to  the  long  entombment  of  this  master 
principle  that  all  tho  vagaries,  those  riotous 
brushings  and  chiaolliugs  of  modern  art,  may  bo 
attributed,  for  they  are  really  due  to  false 
leading,  to  misconceptions  founded  on  some  too 
narrower  special  basis,  either  of  literal  imitation, 
of  impressionism,  or  of  some  one  or  another 
one-sided  view  of  nature.  But  the  evangel  of 
rightness  points  to  the  one  all-including  and 
leading  principle,  and  prompts  the  artist  to 
determine  what  is  tho  worthiest,  the  noblest 
work  for  tbe  brash  and  for  the  chisel.  It  is  the 
resurrection  of  this  vital  and  vitalising  principle, 
indeed,  that  constitutes  the  true  Renaissance. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  art  teachers 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  tho  paramount  import- 


ance of  being  original,  but  lam,  myself,  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  to  this  endeavour  to  bo  above 
all  things  original,— to  this  effort  to  do  something 
strikingly  new, — that  may  be  imputed  most  of 
those  affectations  which  have  of  late  afflicted 
the  fine  arts.  It  was  that  rightness,  as  tho 
writer  in  tho  Times  justly  observed,  that  gave 
Raffaello  pre-eminence  in  art,  for  there  is  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  pictorial  treatment  of  any 
subject  one  right  and  best  way,  and  all  other  ways 
but  that  one  right  way,  although  they  might,  in 
some  sense,  bo  called  original,  would  be  more  or 
less  peculiar,  eccentric,  or  affected, — inferior  to 
that  one  central  or  typal  form  of  its  embodi- 
ment. This  view  may  be  illustrated  by  tbe 
famous  cartoons  of  Raffaelle.  Persons  wbo  do 
not  know  in  what  tho  highest  artistic  excellence 
consists  are  frequently  disappointed,  -ivhen  look- 
ing at  them,  at  not  finding  any  evidences  of 
cither  exact  imitation  or  of  technical  display. 
The  great  painter  did  not  aim  at  these  minor 
and  inferior  qualities ; his  main  and  masterful 
object  was  to  present  that  grand  series  of 
subjects  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  each 
one  in  its  best  or  right  point  of  view, — to  give 
it  its  central,  typal,  or  most  impressive  form. 
Let  any  painter  attempt  to  design  anew,  to 
make  an  original  composition,  of  any  one  of  that 
series  of  subjects,  and  he  will  find  that,  although 
ho  may  have  the  powerof  designing  it  differently, 
and  to  exhibit  originality,  if  he  so  please  to  call 
it,  yet  that  it  would  be  inferior  in  form  to  the 
presentment  of  the  same  subject  by  Raffaelle. 
Tho  endeavour  to  attain  to  rightness  iu  the 
embodiment  of  a subject,  too,  begets  a moral 
habit  of  thought,  which  ultimately  leads  to  a 
right  solution  of  subject.  It  may  possibly  bo 
urged  that  Raffaelle  and  the  other  great  artists 
of  his  time  had  an  incentive  to  rightness,  to 
great  motives  of  action,  from  tho  important 
public  works  that  were  entrusted  to  them,  and 
I,  myself,  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
was  the  case.  Hence  tho  great  importance  of 
mural  decoration  in  tho  leading  of  the  arts  of 
design, — the  vast  importance  of  this  branch  of 
art,  -n’hich  has  been  so  long,  so  persistently, 
neglected  in  England.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


“THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
HALL,  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT.” 

Sir, — I have  just  seen  an  article  in  your 
paper  of  tho  7th  inst.,  in  which  some  observa- 
tions which  I made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  “Decoration  of  the  Central  Hall” 
are  severely  criticised.  I must  therefore  ask 
your  permission  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  which,  whatever  you  may  think, 
interests  me  greatly.  I will  not  attempt  to 
argue  whether  Mr.  Poyntcr’s  “ St.  George  ” is  a 
fine  work  or  a failure — that  is  a matter  of  taste 
upon  which  opinions  may  be  and  are  widely 
different.  But  not  myself  professing  to  be  a 
judge  of  art,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  it 
except  that  which  I have  derived  from  a long 
and  cai'eful  study  of  the  old  masters,  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
upon  a companion  to  St.  George,  or  upon  such 
designs  as  Sir  F.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Poyuterhave 
proposed  for  St.  Paul’s,  would  only  be  “ throwing 
jood  money  after  bad,”  and  though  I am  not  so 
lopeless  about  tho  future  of  British  art  as  to  be 
without  the  expectation  that  a painter  may 
eventually  arise  amongst  us  fully  capable  of 
dealing  ivith  tho  exigency,  yet  until  that  time 
comes  I should  wish  the  “ Commissioner  of 
Works”  to  rest  upon  his  oars  and  keep  the 
public  purse-strings  firmly  tied. 

In  order  to  justify  u “waiting  game,”  I have 
only  to  refer  you  to  the  statue  of  Earl  Russell, 
which  has  lately  been  set  up  in  the  Central  Hall, 
and  which,  clothed  in  an  unreal  imitation  of 
modern  costume,  seems  to  hurl  defiance  at  the 
memory  of  tho  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  to 
proclaim  the  small  modicum  of  veneration  which 
modern  “ committees  of  taste  ” feel  for  the 
teaching  of  the  ancients.  It  is  alleged,  how- 
ever, by  your  critic  that  I have  made  an  “ absurd 
suggestion”  by  contending  that  the  spaces  in 
tbe  Central  Hall  should  be  filled  with  paintings 
in  oil.  Now,  upon  this  point  I desire  to  reply 
that  if  my  assailant  would  be  good  enough  to 
visit  Venice,  or,  at  all  events,  consult  any 
Venetian  guido-book  of  respectable  authority, 
bo  would  learn  that  whenever  Messrs.  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Pordenone,  Palma 
Giovane,  and  other  distinguished  artists  of  the 
sixteenth  and  two  following  centuries,  received 
commissions  to  decorate  the  public  edifices  of 
Veuice,  it  was  their  invariable  practice  to  fill 
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spaces  such  as  those  which  are  now  vacant  in 
the  “ Central  Hall,”  not  with  frescoes,  not  with 
mosaics,  but  with  painfini7S  in.  oil,  and  the 
results,  as  everybody  knows,  have  not  been 
deemed  ” absurd  ” by  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
but  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  almost  unani- 
mously approved.  If,  therefore,  a ” mere 
schoolboy,”  according  to  your  critic,  will  in 
these  days  have  noticed  enough  to  bo  aware 
that  oil-paintings  ” are  worse  than  useless  for 
this  purpose,”  it  follows  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  enlightened  schoolboy  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
■”  ill-instructed  ” artists  to  whom  I have  referred 
above.  I will  not  trespass  further  on  your 
space,  except  to  remind  your  critic  that  a little 
knowledge  is  a dangerous  possession. 

George  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

April  11th. 

GRATITUDE. 

ST.  Paul’s  church,  camden-square. 

Sib, — The  public  is  not  altoiethcr  unacquainted  with 
proceedings  occurring  during  the  last  Lw  months  in  con- 
nexion with  the  above  church,  eTidetUlv  rcBulting  from  the 
fact  of  a generous  donor, — a m-mbur  of  the  congregation, 
— giving,  to  the  extent  of  700L  towards  the  alterufiou  and 
beautifying  of  the  church,  and,  astonishing  to  say,  the 
surveyor  for  the  church  sent  him  an  account  of  12/.  12'<, 
for  his  fees  in  overlooking  a small  portion  of  the  above 
works,  although  he  had  received  no  instructions  or  order 
whatever  from  the  donor,  as  his  services  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  vicar  (Rev,  E,  R.  Alams).  Notwithstanding 
■the  strange  nature  of  the  claim,  it  was  carried  into  the 
Bloomsbury  County  Court,  a proceeding  which  seems  very 
-much  like  returnin*;  evil  for  good,  and  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  interest  of  churches 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  the  appearance  of  taxing  donors  for 
vtheir  liberal  gifts.  Faib  Plav. 


BUILDINGS  BETWEEN  LEADENHALL 
MARKET  AND  LEADENHALL-STREE'r,  E.C. 

Sib,— With  reference  to  the  remarks  in  your  last  week's 
issue  on  the  now  buildings  between  Leadenhall  Market 
And  Leadenhall-street,  the  parties  interested  ask  us  to 
request  you  to  add  the  following  particulars  ; — 

That  Messrs.  W.  Shepherd  and  T,  Boyce  nro  not  the 
4?ontraetor8,  but  the  owners,  holding  leases  direct  from  the 
City;  also,  that  Mr.  Brunton  acted  as  foreman  for  Mr. 
Shepherd;  that  Mr.  Seale  executed  the  carving  for  him; 
-■and  that  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  architect,  of  72a,  Old  Broad- 
street,  was  associated  with  us  for  this  portion  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Cornish  was  the  foreman  acting  for  Mr,  Boyce  for  the 
Metal  Exchange  and  Offices  in  the  block  erected  by  him, 
And  Mr.  A.  M.  'White  executed  the  carving. 

J.  & J.  S.  Edueston. 


XiDoIiS. 

Hydraulic , Steam,  and  Hand  Power  Liftinj  and 
Presaijig  Machinery.  By  F.  Colyer,  M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E.  London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

The  facts  collected  in  this  useful  book  are  such 
AS,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  been  derived 
irom  the  author’s  own  experience.  Assuming 
ihat  he  is  addressing  chiefly  practical  men,  he 
lias  not  gone  into  anyrndimentnry  descriptions, 
but  has  mentioned  only  such  details  ns  may  be 
required  for  practical  purposes.  The  work  has 
been  written  in  a concise  form,  and  treats 
successively  of  hydraulic,  steam,  and  hand 
(powerlifting  machinery,  and  hydraulic  pressing 
machinery.  In  an  addendum  reference  is  made 
"to  Clark  it  Standtield’s  hydranlic  lift  for  railway 
trains.  The  author,  by  applying  the  principle 
of  hydraulics  in  a judicious  manner,  has  suc- 
•ceeded  in  pressing  a great  many  practical  facts 
And  data  into  a very  limited  compass,  and  thus 
.proved  that  the  practice  of  engineering  may  be 
usefully  introduced  also  in  bookvvriting.  For 
this  reason  alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  the 
work  will  bo  welcomed  by  all  engineers  whose 
jiractice  has  not  been  in  the  particular  branch 
of  engineering  with  which  it  deals,  as  well  as 
by  architects  and  users  of  lifting  and  pressing 
machinery,  who  will  by  its  aid  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  same,  and  to  whom  it  will  serve  as  a 
guide.  A special  and  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  volume  consists  in  the  many  excellent 
drawings,  which  make  up  half  its  bulk. 

Practical  Mechanics.  By  Prof.  J.  Perry,  M E 
With  numerous  illustrations.  London- 
Cassell  & Co.,  1883. 

'This  is  an  attempt  to  put  before  non-mathe- 
matical  readers  a method  of  studying  mechanics. 
With  this  view,  the  author  advises  the  student 
■not  merely  to  read  the  book,  but  to  study 
mechanics  in  the  manner  recommended  therein 
■Should  the  student  follow  that  advice,  the 
■author  feels  quite  sure  that  he  will  gain  in  a 
•short  time  such  a working  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  will  well  repav  his  labour.  The 
mental  training  acquired  in  this  way  is,  ho 
.thinks,  of  a kind  not  inferior  to  tha't  of  the 
Atudy  of  ancient  classics  and  Euclid. 


P^isnllanfa. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  following  are  the 
dates  and  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts  : — Ordinary 
meetings,  Wednesdays, — April  11,  “The  Port- 
rush  Railway  and  Transmission  of  Power  by 
Electricity,”  by  Alexander  Siemens  and.  Edward 
Hopkinson,  D.Sc  ; April  18,  ” The  Government 
Patent  Bill,”  by  H.  Truman  Wood,  B.A.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society ; April  25,  “ Economy  of 
Sanitation,”  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 
F.R.S. ; May  2,  “The  Comparative  Claims  of 
Etching  and  Engraving  to  rank  as  Fine  Arts,” 
by  Seymour  Haden ; May  P,  “ English  and 
Foreign  Silver  Work,  with  some  Remarks  on 
Hall-marking,”  by  Wilfred  Cripps,  F.S.A.  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  and  Physics  Section,  Thurs- 
days,— April  12,  “The  Formation  of  Diastase 
from  Grain  by  Moulds,”  by  R.  W.  Atkinson, 
B.Sc. ; May  24, ‘‘The  Develojiment  of  Electric 
Lighting,”  by  J.  E.  II.  Gordon,  B.A. ; April  26, 
“A  Now  Process  for  the  Separation  and  Re- 
covery of  the  Volatile  Constituents  of  Coal,” 
by  T.  B.  Lightfoot,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Indian  Sec- 
tion, Fridays, — April  20,  “The  Fisheries  of 
India,”  by  Surgeon  - General  Francis  Day; 
May  4,  “ Some  Notes  on  the  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  India,”  by  C.  Purdon  Clarke. 

New  Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  — At  the  business  meeting 
of  this  Institute  on  Monday  evening  last,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  bo  duly  elected.  As  Fellows  : Mr. 
Alexander  Hannam  Edmonds,  of  32,  Coleherne- 
rnad,  IVesb  Brompton,  S.W. ; Mr.  Frederick, 
William  Stevens,  of  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department,  Bombay  ; Mr.  Henry  Petit,  Asso- 
ciate, of  26,  Welbock-street,  Cavendish-square, 
W. ; and  Mr.  Henry  Hewitt  Bridgman,  associate, 
of  42,  Poultry,  E.C.  As  Associates  : Mr.  Arthur 
Charles  Wissenden,  of  73,  Maison  Dieu-road, 
Dover;  Mr.  Percy  Hunter,  of  17,  Southampton- 
Btreet,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Prioleau  Warren,  of  8,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C. 
The  three  gentlemen  last-named  had  previously 
passed  the  Examination  in  Architecture. 

Worms  on  Lawns  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
solution  of  common  salt  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Prepare  ,the  solution  by  dissolving  in 
hot  water  two  handfuls  of  salt  and  one  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  mix  with  nine 
gallons  of  water.  The  best  time  to  apply  the 
solntion  is  immediately  after  rain,  as  the  worms 
are  then  near  the  surface.  The  worms  that 
come  to  the  surface  after  the  application  should 
bo  swept  away  and  destroyed,  and  care  be  taken 
to  place  them  out  of  the  roach  of  poultry. — The 
Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Yarmouth. --Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  Great  Yarmouth,  for 
extensive  additions  to  the  churches  of  St.  John 
and_  St.  Andrew,  in  Great  Yarmouth.  The 
additions  to  St.  .John’s  comprise  new  south 
transept,  south  chancel  aisle,  turret,  corridor, 
clergy  vestry,  and  an  octagon-room  of  27  ft. 
diameter,  and  alterations  to  chancel.  The 
additions  to  St.  Andrew’s  are  new  north  aisle, 
porch,  and  large  room  in  connexion  with  the 
church  and  school. 

Lower  Norwood. — There  has  just  been  placed 
in  St.  Liike’sChurch,  Lower  Norwood,  a stained- 
glass  window,  presented  by  Mrs.  Bonner, 
formerly  a member  of  the  congregation,  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  subject  is 

Christ  among  the  Doctors.”  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Messrs.  W.  M.  Popper  & Co,,  of  381. 
Luston-road,  and  is  the  third  window  placed  in 
the  same  church  by  that  firm.  The  lady  men- 
tioned has  commissioned  Messrs.  Pepper  to 
execute  a fourth  window  for  the  church. 

Sierra  Leone,— Mr.  Robert  E.  Pownall, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  for  many  year.s  an  active  member 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Public  Works  in  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  has  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  committee  of  the  Association,  and 
will  take  with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  work 
the  best  wishes  of  all  who  know  him. 

Blundellsands. — A window,  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co.,  representing  Christ  blessing 
Children,  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Nicholas’s 
Cimrch,  Blundellsands,  near  Liverpool.  It  is 
the  gift  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
congregation. 

The  County  Magistrates  of  Somerset 

have  elected  Mr.  William  John  Willcor,  of 
Hath,  architect,  by  the  largo  majority  of  50  to  9, 
to  the  Coanty  Survoyorship.  rendered  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  'Whitehead. 


The  New  Brentford  Union  Schools  at 

Isleworth,  erected  at  a cost  of  20,O00Z.,  to  ac- 
commodate 300  children,  wore  opened  on  the 
11th  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  schools  occupy  3^ 
acresof  land  in  front  of  the  Union  Workhouse.  At 
the  luncheon,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  replying  to  the 
toast  of  ” The  Local  Government  Board,”  spoke 
in  favour  of  giving  local  liberty  to  guardians, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  duty  of  one  in  the 
position  such  as  he  occupied  of  presiding  over 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  took  over 
the  functions  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Board,  to  do 
what  was  possible  in  the  direction  of  that  local 
liberty,  leaving  to  guardians  to  try  experiments, 
to  some  extent,  for  themselves  ; believing  that 
they  were  as  likely  to  know  what  was  good  for 
those  who  elected  them,  and  to  look  after  their 
interest,  as  any  other  body  in  the  country.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  although  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Union  had  doubled  within  tho  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Union  had  increased  within  the  last  ten  years 
from  310,000(.  to  530,000f,  there  had  been  a 
decrease  within  the  later  period  in  the  propor- 
tion of  paupers,  or  those  in  receipt  of  relief, 
from  one  in  fourteen  to  one  in  thirty-nine ; and 
also  a decrease  in  that  time  of  the  portion  of 
the  rate  which  went  towards  relief  from  lOd. 
to  7^(1.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  working  at  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected will  do  good.  It  is  possibly  not  exactly 
the  position  he  would  choose  for  himself,  but 
his  disposition  is  such  that  he  will  be  sure  to 
work,  and  in  a good  direction.  We  have  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  a hint  or  two,  and  may  yet  find  it. 

The  New  Market  for  West  London. — The 
Chelsea  Vestry,  acting  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  Works,  have  come  to  a final 
agreement  with  the  promoters  of  the  South 
Kensington  market  scheme,  who  seek  powers  to 
establish  a market  in  tho  parish  of  Chelsea  (near 
South  Kensington  station)  for  the  supply  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  The 
promoters  in  their  last  concessions  have  agreed 
that  the  market  shall  be  completed  within  five, 
instead  of  seven  years,  as  first  proposed;  not  to 
exercise  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act ; not  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  market 
from  time  to  time  ; and  to  execute  the  works  to  ' 
the  satisfaction  of  the  vestry.  Tho  vestry  have  ■ 
also  caused  to  be  inserted,  for  the  protection  of 
the  parish,  stringent  clauses  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  market  as  a railway  dep6t ; to  secure  the 
rating  of  the  market ; and  to  ensure  that  the 
site  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  “ a 
market,  market  buildings,  dwelling-houses, 
shops,  first-class  hotel,  or  theatre.”  The  plans 
of  the  latter,  to  which  the  promoters  agree, 
shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  vestry. 
Lastly,  the  promoters  have  met  tho  wishes  in 
regard  to  tho  provision  of  artisans'  dwellings  in 
the  place  of  those  displaced  by  the  construction 
of  the  market. 

Tne  Finsbury  Technical  College,  Taber- 
nacle-row.— The  summerterm  of  the  Technical 
College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education  commenced  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst.,  when  tho  College  opened  for  the  reception 
of  new  students.  Work  began  on  the  13th. 
The  programme  is  a very  comprehensive  one, 
including  instruction  in  nearly  all  the  branches 
of  applied  art,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
physics.  Tho  evening  courses  are  specially 
inteuded  for  those  technically  employed  during 
the  day,  and  as  the  fees  are  merely  nominal, 
they  are  within  tho  reach  of  all  working  men. 
While  the  courses  are  mainly  intended  for 
those  engaged  in  technical  work,  some  of  them 
will  be  found  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  course  of 
lectures  for  persons  engaged  in  the  building  : 
trades.  This  course,  delivered  by  Professor  ' 
H.  E.  Armstrong,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  on  Tuesday  ' 
evenings,  is  intended  to  give  information  of  ’ 
importance  not  merely  to  those  actually  ■ 
engaged  in  the  building  trades,  but  to  all  house-  • 
holders,  &c. 

National  Health  Society.  — As  already  • 
mentioned,  an  exhibition  of  sanitary  domestic 
appliances,  hygienic  dress,  and  decoration,  will  1' 
bo  held  at  Ilumphreys’  Hall,  Albert-gate  (oppo-  -i 
site  the  Barracks,  Knightsbridga),  in  June  ’ 
next.  A meeting  has  been  fixed  for  May  9th,  J 
at  five  p.m.,  at  Gro.svenor  House,  to  promote  ■, 
the  objects  of  tho  society,  tho  Duke  of  West-  -j 
minster  to  preside.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  s. 
and  their  friends  will  attend.  ; 
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Heating  Houses. — There  are  only  two  ways, 
says  the  Kngineer,  in  which  dwelling-houses  can 
be  heated, — namely,  by  high  temperature  radiant 
heat,  or  by  hot  air.  The  former  is  produced  by 
i!  the  open  fire,  and  by  it  alone.  The  latter  is 
obtained  in  various  ways  too  numerous  to  par- 
il  tioularise.  "Wo  may  cite  one  for  convenience, 

I namely,  the  well-lmown  hot-water  pipe  appa- 
1 ratua  of  conservatories  and  churches.  The 
i qjiestion  whether  we  shall  use  hot  air  or  radiant 
: heat  in  our  rooms  is  by  no  means  one  to  be 
i'  lightly  passed  over.  Instinct  tells  us  to  select 
; radiant  heat,  and  instinct  is  quite  right ; and  it 
is  eo  because  radiant  heat  operates  in  a very 
peculiar  way.  It  is  known  that  as  a matter  of 
li  health  it  is  best  to  breathe  air  considerably 
below  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body, — 
98  deg. ; in  air  heated  to  this  temperature  most 
persons  would  in  a short  time  feel  stifled.  But 
i it  is  also  known  that  the  body  likes,  as  far  as 
eensation  is  concerned,  to  be  kept  at  a tempera- 
ture as  near  98  deg.  as  may  be,  and  that  very 
much  higher  temperatures  can  be  enjoyed;  as, 

' for  example,  when  we  sit  before  a fire,  or  bask 
' in  the  sun.  Now  it  so  happens  that  radiant 
heat  will  not  warm  air  as  it  passes  through  it, 
and  so,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  can  enjoy 
i the  warmth  of  a fire  and  breathe  that  cool  air 
i which  is  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  system. 
' Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the 
. open  flroplaco.  But  in  order  that  the  open  flre- 
■ place  roaj  succeed,  it  must  bo  worked  within 
\ the  proper  limits  of  temperature.  If  air  falls 
much  below  40  deg.  it  becomes  unpleasant  to 
; breathe  ; and  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
) body  warm  enough  when  at  rest  by  any  qiiantity 
t of  clothes.  In  Bussia  and  Canada  the  tem- 
I peratiire  of  the  air  outside  the  houses  often 
falls  far  below  zero,  and  in  the  houses  it  cannot 
; be  much  above  the  freezing-point.  Here  the 
i open  fire  fails;  it  can  only  warm  air  by  first 
; heating  the  walls,  furniture,  and  other  mate- 
I rials  in  a room,  and  these,  in  turn,  heat  the  air 
vrith  which  they  come  in  contact.  But  this  will 
I not  do  for  North  American  winters ; and  accord- 

• ingly  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  stove 
I or  some  other  expedient  for  warming  air  by 
i direct  contact  with  heated  metal  or  earthen- 
i ware  is  imperatively  required.  But  this  is  the 
f misfortune  of  those  who  live  in  cold  climates, 

= and  when  they  ask  us  to  follow  their  example 
I and  take  to  close  stoves  and  steam-pipes,  and 
I such  like,  they  strongly  remind  us  of  the  fable 
i of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail.  How  accu- 

* rately  instinct  works  in  the  selection  of  the 
i two  systems  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
j a succession  of  mild  winters  is  always  followed 
i in  the  United  States  by  an  extended  use  of 
i open  grates  ; that  is  to  say,  the  English  system 
I becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  fashionable,  while, 

' on  the  other  band,  a succession  of  severe 
j winters  in  this  country  brings  at  once  into  favour 
j with  builders  and  others  a whole  host  of  close 
j stoves  and  similar  devices  which  would  not  be 
I looked  at  under  more  favourable  conditions  of 
I the  weather.  While  English  winters  remain 

I moderately  temperate  ibe  open  fireplace  will 
enjoy  the  favour  it  deserves,  as  not  only  the 
most  attractive,  but  the  most  scientific  appa- 
ratus available  for  warming  houses. 

Calcutta  International  Hzhibition.  — 

: Communications  recently  received  from  the 
I Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
1 Calcutta  (the  Hon.  Colonel  S.  T.  Trevor,  R.E., 
i joint  secretary,  Government  of  Bengal,  Public 
1 Works  Department)  are  to  the  effect  that  all 
( the  necessary  annexes  in  course  of  erection 
ii  adjacent  to  the  India  Museum  will  be  completed 
I by  July  or  August.  A large  space  on  the 
I Haitian,  facing  the  Museum,  has  been  enclosed, 
and  will  be  devoted  specially  to  machinery  in 
i motion,  agricultural  implements,  Ac.  Gas  and 
i water  will  bo  available  throughout  the  building. 

I The  arrangements  in  regard  to  lighting  are  now 
: under  consideration.  It  is  projiosed  that,  for 
I this  purpose,  the  electric  light  should  be  em- 
ployed. A deep  reservoir,  covering  an  area  of 
; nearly  90,000  square  feet,  will  serve  for  exbibiti 
i ing  specimens  of  native  boats,  and  for  displaying 
diving  apparatus,  life-saving  apparatus,  including 
^ boats  and  steam-launch  machinery.  In  con- 
: sidering  the  allotments  of  space,  priority  will 
1 be  given  in  accordance  with  the  dates  of  the 
I applications  received  through  the  official  agent, 

1 No.  4,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street, 

: London. 

Proposed  Municipal  Offices,  Xottingliam. 

— The  designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
{proposed  municipal  offices,  Nottingham,  are 
now  hung  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  and  may  he 
inspected. 


International  XSlectric  Exhibition, 
Vienna. — In  consequence  of  an  intervention 
by  the  Austrian-Uungarian  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a report  of  the  Russian 
Minister  on  Finances,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  allowed  the  Imperial  Russian  Technical 
Society  at  St.  Petersburg  for  forming  aRussian 
section  at  the  International  Electric  Exhibition 
at  Vienna  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  roubles. 
At  a meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  March  (old 
style),  the  president  of  the  above-mentioned 
society,  Prince  Kotschubey,  informed  the 
members  of  this  Imperial  resolution,  and  the 
chairman,  of  the  electricians,  Mr.  Welitschko, 
who  likewise  represented  the  Russian  depart- 
ment at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1881,  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Russian 
exhibition  group. 

Fire. — The  town-hall  at  Rochdale,  which  was 
built  at  a cost  of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
was  found  to  bo  on  fire  on  Tuesday  night.  The 
octagonal  spire  was  entirely  destroyed,  but  the 
hall  itself  was  saved.  By  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  flames  liad  been  all  but  extin- 
guished. 


TENDERS. 


For  the  erection  of  swiraming-bath  at  the  Seamen’s 
Orphan  Asylum,  Suarosbrook,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bressy, 
architect : — 


Perr)'  Sc  Co 

Parmenter  

Eider  & Sons 

Harris  & Wardrop 
A.  Read  

F.  at  F.' J.'Wood'’^ 


£1,8)9  0 0 
1,73)  0 0 
1,593  0 0 
1,681  0 0 
1,518  0 0 
1,503  0 0 
1,493  0 0 


For  additional  workshops,  Norfolk  Foundry,  Ecclesfield. 
Messrs.  Dixon  &.  Moxon,  architects,  Barnsley  - 

T.  F.  Troop,  Barnsley  (accepted  for  the  whole  work). 


For  erecting  nineteen  houses  and  stables  at  Stoke  New- 
ington, for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victual- 
lers. Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect; — 

Royal  (accepted)  £8,332  0 0 

For  alterations  and  enlargements  of  No.  56,  Broadmoad, 
Bristol,  for  Messrs.  Rose  & Harris.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Jones,  architect;— 


Cowlin  & Sons £1,734  0 

Howell  & Sons l.-tlO  0 

Veals 1,‘434  9 

Easfabrook  4 Sons  ...  1,382  0 

Green 1,378  0 

Humphreys  1,340  0 

Bastow  1,317  0 

.Tames 1,299  0 

Davis 1,295  0 

Saise&Son 1,295  0 

Lewis  & Edbrooke  ...  ] ,286  0 

Hatherley 1,22.5  0 

Church,  Bristol*  ...  1,208  0 


* Accepted. 
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0 ... 

0 ... 
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0 ... 


Old  Materials. 
£30  0 0 
35  0 0 
60  0 0 
25  0 0 
27  10  0 
87  0 0 
60  0 0 
33  0 0 

65  0 0 
35  0 0 

66  0 0 

108  0 0 


For  the  conversion  of  a silk-mill  into  stores  and  offices 
for  (he  Star  Tea  Company,  Derby.  Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Mason, 
architect,  Derby: — 

J.  Wood £5S5  12  0 

Ford  & Co 420  0 0 

F.  Slater 365  0 0 

W.  WalkerJine  (accepted)  347  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  coffee-roasting  and  grinding 
mills,  engine-house,  mess-room,  &e.,  for  the  Star  Tea 
Company,  Derby.  Mr.  R.  W.  H.  Mason,  architect, 
Derby  ; — 

W.  Walkordine  (accepted  at  a schedule  of  prices). 

Machinery  by  Fauldor,  of  Stockport. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Cedars,  Breadsall, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Cadinan.  Mr.  R.  W.  H.  Mason,  architect : — 


Ford  & Co £537  0 0 

J.  Wood 536  6 0 

W.  Walkerdine  (accepted)  460  0 0 

F.  Slater 455  10  0 


For  building  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences  for  Mr. 
8.  Hurdle,  at  Erith,  Kent.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  113,  Lewis- 
ham-road,  architect ; — 

G.  W.  Sly,  Greenwich  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  bakery  at  the  Workhouse,  'Marloes- 
road,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensing- 
ton. Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  15,  Loadenhall-street, 


Warr'  

Martin  4 Goddard 

Egan  & Co 

Seward 

Nightingale  

Ridout  (informal).. 
Hunt  & Challis 


A.  G.  Bolding,  George-atreet,  Port- 
maa-square  (accepted)  


£687 

516 

5W 

•464 

463 

•W7 

441 

423 

287 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


Ocens,  Machinery,  and  FiUingt. 

Smith  & Son,  York-street,  Lambeth  (accepted)  £149  0 0 


For  new  sanitary  fittings  to  the  lufirma^,  Marloes-road, 
Kensington,  for  tue  Guardians  of  Kensington.  Messrs, 
.4 . & C.  Harston.  architeets  : — 


Jeffrey  & Burton  

J.  & F.  May  

Lucas  & Son  

Bolding  

Jeakos  k Co 

Crapper  

Stidder 

Clark,  Bunnett,  k 
place  (accepted) 


£2,311  0 0! 

1,250  0 0 

1,240  0 0 

1,227  0 0 

1,172  7 6 

989  0 0 

678  0 0 

,,  Rathbone- 

850  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  a Masonic  Hall  for  the  Clausentnm 
Lodge,  No.  1,471,  at  Woolston,  near  Southampton.  Mr. 
W.  11.  Mitchell,  architect ; — 

Stevens  4 Sods  £1,450  0 0 

Brinton  4 Bone  1,405  0 0 

W.H.  Chapman  1,333  0 0 

roraUeration.s,  4c.,  to  premises.  Upper-street.  Islington 
for  Mr.  Rackstraw 

Williams  4 Con £3,767  0 0 

Grover 0 0 

Smith  Bros 3,270  0 0 

Coombs  3,168  0 0 

For  rebuilding  two  houses  and  shops  on  the  site  of  Noa. 
177,  179,  and  181,  New  Kent-road,  o.E.  Messrs.  George 
Lausdown  4 Harries,  architects 

Howard  4 DorroU  £1,770  0 0 

J.  W.  Falkiier  1,740  0 0 

H.  4 E.  Lea  1,713  0 0 

Canning  4 Mullins  1,630  0 0 

Tarrant  4 Son  ..  1,628  0 0 

W.  Smith  1,600  0 0 

W.  4 F.  Croaker 1,576  0 0 

J.  Marsland  ,,,, 1,555  0 0 

K.  W.  Edgley  (accepted)  1,366  0 0 


For  a new  farm  cottage  at  the  Vicarage  Farm,  Thurleigh, 
Beds,  for  the  Rev.  B.  Trapp,  vicar.  Mr.  John  Dav,  archi- 
tect : — 

W.  Wade,  St.  Neols  (accepted) £269  6 0 


For  additions  to  (he  Vicarage  at  Stow  Longa,  Ilunting- 
doushire,  for  the  Rov.  G.  E.  Sharland.  Mr.  John  Day, 
architect 

W.  Osborne,  St.  Neots  (accepted) £754  10  0 


For  a new  rectory  at  Upton  - with  • Coppiugford, 
Huntingdonshire,  for  the  Rev.  J,  A.  Lawson,  rector,  Mr, 
John  Day.  architect : — 

W.  Osliorne,  St.  Neots  (according  to  schedule). 

For  a new  cricket  pavilion  for  the  Bedford  Grammar 
School.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect : — 

Messrs.  Corby  4 Son,  Bedford  (accepted)  £451  14  6 


For  additions  to  Wadsworth  House,  Kimbolton-road, 
Bedford,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Bull.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect ; — 

G.  Hayne.s,  Bedford  (accepted)  £250  0 0 

Bellhanger  and  gasfitter  e.xtra 31  5 6 


For  new  billiard-room  at  the  Bedford  Conservative  Club, 
8t.  Loyes.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect : — 

• G.  Todd,  Bedford  (accepted)  £263  0 6 


For  a new  vicarage  for  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bed- 
ford. Mr.  John  Day,  architect 
8.  Foster,  Kempston  and  Bedford  (accepted)..,  £1,430 

For  alteratioue  to  Nos.  43  and  44,  High-street,  Ham]i' 
stead.  Messrs.  Ebbetta  4 Cobb,  115,  Strand,  architects 


j.  Nichols  ..£163  3 0 

J.  Williamson  125  7 6 

Langler  4 Finkham 97  0 0 

Steel  Bros 69  0 0 


Hornsey,  for  Mr.  8.  W.  Francis.  Mr.  Walter  Grav. 
architect : — 

Mansfield  4 Co £440  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 327  0 0 

Alldis  Bros 321  0 0 

Goad  310  0 0 

Spencer  4 Co 302  0 0 

Williums  4 Son 263  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  574,  Old  Kent-roaJ, 
for  Mr.  Herbert  Clarke.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect 
J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted). 


For  dwelling-house  and  surgery  in  Streatham  High-road, 
for  Mr,  J.  W.  Roughton,  M.D.  Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  archi- 
tect 

Hill  Bros.,  Streatham  (accepted)  ,..£1,665  0 0 


Accepted  for  works  required  to  bo  done  during  the  apace 
of  one  year  by  tlie  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  da 
Courcy  Meade,  surveyor;— 

Scavenging  anl  Dm/inj. 

Hodson  4 Smith,  Tottenham  £210  0 0 

Street-Watering  and  General  Cartage  Work. 
Jackson  4 Son,  Finsbury  Park  (according  to 
schedule). 

Atphalte  Piieing. 

The  French  Asphalte  Company,  CornMll  (accord- 
ing to  schedule) . 

Street  Cleanting. 

Jackson  4 Sou,  Finsbury  Park  845  0 0 

Road  Materiah. 

E.  Heard,  Uoxton  (according  to  schedule). 

Mason  and  Paoiors'  Work. 

Aspinall  & Son,  Hoxton  (according  to  schedule). 
Seiver  Jobbing  Works. 

Dunraoro,  Crouch-end  (according  to  schedule). 


Accepted  for  the  making  up  of  several  private  roads,  in 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board  District.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy 
Meade,  surveyor;  — 

St.  Joseph' s-rvad. 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  £216  0 0 

St.  Anne's-road. 

Pizzey,  Hornsey 70  0 0 

Orchard-road. 

McKenzie,  Williams,  4 Co.,  Finsbury  284  0 0 
Rolmesdale-road  {prioate  portion  qf). 
McKenzie,  Williams,  4 Co,,  Finsbury  161  0 0 


Parkhouse-road. 

Pizzey,  Hornsey 


0 0 


Bishop’ s-road. 
Pizzey,  Hornsey 


372  0 0 


Bloomfield -road. 

Pizzey,  Hornsey 


374  0 0 


Broadlands-road. 

Pizzey,  Hornsey 

Jdorthxcood-road  {smeer). 
Duamore,  Crouch-end  


624  0 0 
335  0 0 
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For  house,  Lvnwode  Manor.  Market  Raaen.  for 
Lieut. -Colonel  F.  J.  Conway  Gordon.  Mr.  C.  Q.  Wray, 
architeet.  Quantities  by  Mo5Si*s.  Linsdell  & Giffard: — 

A.  Brown,  Hull...,  ...£t,731  0 0 

Wrifiht,  Lincoln  4,689  0 0 

Blacklium,  ^ull  4,595  0 0 

Kirk  & Parry,  Sleaford  4,296  0 0 

Rudd  & Son,  Grantbam 4,250  0 0 

Mussrave,  Hull  . ...  4,i)0.>  0 0 

Knight,  Sleaford  3,979  0 0 

Baines,  Newark  0 0 

Walter  A Hensmnn,  llorncaslle 3,9i'l  0 0 

Thompson  & Sod,  Louth  (withdrawn)  3,150  0 0 

For  a reception-room  to  the  Slasonio  Hall,  Reading. 
Messrs.  Wobb  & Tubbs,  arehifeets; — 

Higgs,  Reading  (aeeepted)  £300  0 0 

For  lodge,  Rock  Shaw,  ne.ar  Merstliam,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
W.  Gardiner.  Messrs.  Webb  & Tubbs,  architects:— 

Gray,  Reigate  £725  0 0 

Thompson,  Catcrhani 691  0 0 

Kingcrlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  655  0 0 

For  additious  to  mansion.  Rock  Shaw,  near  Merstham, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  W.  Gardiner.  Messrs.  Webb  k Tubbs, 
architects ; — 

Gr.ay,  Reigate  £1,173  11  8 

Kingcrlee,  Banbury tt90  0 0 

Thompson,  Caterham 956  0 0 

For  new  billiard-room,  Wellington  Club,  Re.ading,  for 
the  Directors  of  the  Conservatire  Club.  Messrs.  Webb  A 
Tubbs,  arcbifectfl 

Pogler,  Reading  £-151  0 0 

Winter  1.51  17  0 

Strong -lit  0 0 

Lewis  A Son 135  0 0 

Woodroflo -ill)  0 0 

For  additions  to  buildings,  Froxlield  Vic.irage,  near 
Hungerford,  for  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Stiles.  Messrs.  Webb  A 
Tubbs,  architects  : — 

Kingcrlee,  Banbury  (nccepted)  £100  0 0 

For  boat-hoiLses.  Tileluirst,  near  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Hawkins.  Messrs.  Webb  A Tubbs,  architects,  1,  Blagrave- 
Btreet,  Reading; — 

Dry  Bo(il-hoiii>e. 

Woodroffe,  Reading  £1C»  0 0 

Kingcrlee,  Banliiiry 8)  0 0 

Talbot,  Carersham  (accepted) GO  0 0 

Jf’rf  Boal-house.  , 

Talbot,  Caversliam  (accepted) 50  0 0 

For  stables,  Tilehurst,  near  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Haw- 
kins. Messrs.  Webb  A Tubbs,  architects  : — 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  £235  0 0 

For  billiard-room,  Tilehurst,  near  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Hawkins.  Messrs.  Webb  A Tiibl)s,  architects  : — 
Kingcrlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  £260  0 0 

For  new  laundry  and  alteration  to  hotel.  Tilehurst,  near 
Reading,  for  Messrs.  Hawkins.  Messrs.  Webb  A Tubbj, 
architects : — ' 

Kiugerlee,  Banbury  (accepted) £200  0 0 

For  cottages,  Sonning,  near  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Haw- 
kins.  Messrs.  IVebb  & Tubbs,  architects 

Simmons.  Rending  ] £335  0 0 

Strong.  Reading  315  0 0 

Bottrill,  Rending 313  0 q 

Margctta,  Reading [ 309  0 0 

Wemhnm,  Reading 3,13  10  q 

Kingerleo,  Banbury  283  0 0 

Coi,  Sunning  (accept^)  256  0 0 

For  new  sewers  in  Torrington-etreet,  Torrington-square 
Torrington-mews,  Ac.,  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
St.  Giles’s  District.  Mr.  G.  Wallace,  surveyor  •— 

J.  Mowlom  A Co £2,-139 ' 0 0 

lloaro  A Sons  3 352  0 0 

F.  Ivooble  q q 

ir  mTa-v 0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 3,055  q q 

C.  Kilhngback  (accepted) 1,590  0 0 

For  building  Congregatioiml  Baptist  Church  Trinity- 

road.  UpperTooting.  Mr.  T.  H.  Vernon,  architect 

W.  Johnson,  Wundsworth-conimou*  £1,999  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  alterations.  Ac.,  to  the  Lawns,  Balham  Hill  R AV 
for  Mr.  E.  F.  Hilton.  Mr.  A.  Causton,  arebRect  ” 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 13^  q 0 

StimpsonACo l’230  0 0 


For  new  offices,  Ac.,  for  Messrs.  Carter  Paterson  A Co., 
at  128,  Goswell-road.  Mr.  AVilHiim  Eve,  architect,  10, 
Union-Court,  Old  Bro.ad-street,  E.C. 

Spencer  A Co £616  0 0 

AV.  Downs 463  0 0 

F.  Higgs -160  0 0 

AV.  Rowe  450  0 0 

Harris  A AVardrop 394  0 0 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown  (accepted) 355  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  stables,  for  Messrs.  Carter  Paterson 
A Co.,  12a,  Goswell-roid.  Mr.  AVilliam  Eve,  architeet: — 
Deduct  if  old 
roof  retaiued. 

Harris  A AVardrop  £363  0 £105 

F.  Higgs 810  0 9-1 

AV.  Downs 727  0 60 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown  (accepted)  720  10  CO 

“For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  in  Noble-street, 
St.  Luke's,  for  Messrs.  George  Farmiloe  A Sons.  Messrs. 
Isaacs  A Florence,  architects  : — 

C.  P.  Roberts  £S11  0 0 

Wells  A Sou  783  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 774  0 0 


TO  CORIIESPONDENTS. 

Tyro  (the  writer  who  has  jilneed  Portlana  stone  iiiiaer  the  he.vl  of 
" Kriestones"  is  quite  correct].— /.’«  Cemetery  anil  CeliaM  (apply  to 
the  SaiiiUry  Offleer  of  the  Parish  or  to  tlie  LoCct]  Uoreniioeut  Buani. 
But  ho  should  be  sure  that  he  Is  riuht  before  troublini;  them).— T,  T. 
(ret-eivod),— W.  J.  (should  give  names  and  wuouiital.-Jmiius  (the 
chairman  b.aU  DO  power  to  receive  a motion  from  an  A.Hsociate),— 
P.  B.— C,— J-  H.-D.  i U.— A.  K.— Capt.  K.  J.  C.— B.  i 1),— H.  J.  J 


— K.  B.— I),  .t  Co.— Cl. 


I cases  of  husii 
lame  and  addresi 


d addresi  the  Editor,  am!  not  the  PublUber 


ipelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 


addre 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pipe 
..i-M. — — ..  ,» authors 


public  meetings,  rests,  of  course. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCIBERS. 


t to  tbe  Office,  will  be 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  Lave 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  Avitb  sufEcient  stamps  to 
cover  tbe  postage. 


CHARGES  FOB  ADYEBTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PAHTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRABE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  iinea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wonls) !].!!."  Os!  (Jd! 

Terras  fur  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tUeinenta  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Salas  by  Auction, 
sc.  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ....  2s  6d 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os'.  6d! 

..  ^prepayment  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

he  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
reimtted  by  Cash  in  Rcglsterc-d  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  * s'  r 

DOUGLAS  FODRDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

week's  issue  must  reach  tie  Office 
before  THREE  0 clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TE9TI- 
® to  Advertisements,  and 

"<=on“aends  that  of  tbe  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 
S"ei,46^V^K“tS:ji‘wc‘°  FOURDRIKIER: 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Dovm, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  qnabty  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

riCTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doolting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; aud  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CBA.RLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hanidon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone,  quality,  suppiieiJ 

from  their  own  Quarries 
aud  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
aiersiuith,  London,  W. 

[Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltcs. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultr}',  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarchesjwarehouaefloora, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Electric  House  Bells. 


• Improved  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and 
IN'DICATORS.  Fire  and  Burglar  Alarms. 
Best  goods  only.  Estimates  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  The  TradeSuppUetL 


[ikUlT. 


FRANCIS  & CO.  {S^GSe^Son'. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

manufacturees  of  improved 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Chiu'ches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Aud  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

WHYBUENGAS?  C ^ ^ REFLECTORS. 

ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  pIT  FUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 

British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Muaeiim  t H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  OffiVbo  ^ °stitution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices 
shops,  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone  actones,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 

aione.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  .&c.,  &c. 

D D /ITT  I 'nUTT’^^  'n^T  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

.S  „ Mfflafactnrer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON, 

NOTICB. — The  POLYGONAL  HEPl.Er'PAT?  /t  s.  x J ) J 

Its  oonatruotion  allows  of  the  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

ui  cue  angle  of  light  being  readily  alt-ered  bo  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 


VoL.  XLIV.  No.  3)99. 


Satoslbat,  April  21,  1883. 


„ IlLUSTBATIOlfS. 

““'■“■“'J.av.n™,  Ch>ring.„o..  (Do.bl.-p.g.  Engraviag)  -Me.ar. 

Cnurch  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jeau  and  Marv  WAat  n,.Ar>a„*  m ui  ^"sra. . 

Churob  erst.  Joh«,  W.v,.w,  al  Time  ot  Pra^'ra^Double.p?!..  J-  A-  H— on  i Sob,  AroMtect..., 
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Anglo-Roman  and 
Saxon  Antiquities  at 
the  British  Museum. 

R A DUALLY  but 
surely,  tbe  galleries 
on  the  upper  floors 
of  the  British  Museum 
are  putting  on  another 
aspect  of  a very 
different  nature  to 
that  •which  for  so 
many  years  they  have 
worn.  Frequenters 
have  taken  delight 
in  tho  long  row  of 
cases  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  natural 


his  coadjutor,  pointed  out  the  results  of  his 
arrangements,  and  drew  attention  to  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest. 

The  Anglo-Roman  antiquities  are  located  in 
the  second  and  Lirthest  room  as  one  enters 
from  the  landing  at  the  head  of  tlio  grand  stair- 
case, behind  the  cases  which  for  tlie  present 
hold  the  gorilla  family,  wliile  tho  first  room, 
which  is  somewhat  smaller,  enshrines  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  relics  with  a few  Celtic  and  allied  objects. 
Of  tbe  Roman  antiquities,  which  tho  numerous 
excavations  undertaken  as  well  for  private  and 
systematic  research  as  necessitated  by  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  eonstruction  of  rail- 
ways, stations,  sewers,  and  other  works  involving 
the  displacement  of  largo  masses  of  earth,  the 
British  Musenm  possesses, — as  indeed  it  is  only 
proper  that  it  should  possess, — a very  extensive 


and  representative  collection,  which  has  been 
objects,  but  with  the  ' glowly  accumulating  for  many  years  as  tho 
exception  of  the  orni- 1 result  of  judicious  purchases,  bequests,  gifts, 
thological  collections,  and  by  other  ways  whereby  things  follow  a 
arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray, ' kind  of  impulse  which  directs  them  to  centres  of 
.R.S.,  and  a few  of  the  more  unwieldy  i attraction  cognate  to  their  own  characteristics, 
mammalians  waiting  to  rejoin  their  congeners  The  remarkably  intelligent  way  in  which  these 

in  new  quarters,  very  little  illustration  of  I have  been  disposed  for  examination  by  visitors,  | — o— ^ puwciy  wuii 

natural  ^latory  is  now  to  be  seen  m tbe  , and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  ^ designs  and  letters  in  white  slips,  and  that 
luseum.  The  palmontolopcal  specimens,  m I speaks  volumes  for  tho  future  arrangement  of 'found  in  situ  in  Roman  potters’  kilns  in  tho 
w ich  Professor  Owen  delights  so  much,  gave  1 the  magnificent  collection  known  as  the  Christy  j New  Forest,  Caistor,  near  Peterborough,  and 
place  to  Etruscan^  anriqmtics,  and  ^our  readers  j collection  of  ethnographical  objects,  which,  wo  ' Colchester.  The  last-named  locality  supplies 


stead,  of  the  hemispherical  form  so  well  kno-wn 
in  the  modern  jockey  cap,  but  witb  the  peak  or 
projection  intended  to  be  worn  at  the  back  of 
tbe  head  instead  of  on  tho  brow,  as  in  modem 
fashion  ; and  an  enamelled  bowl  or  vase  found 
in  a Roman  sepulchre  at  Bartlow  lulls,  Essex, 
in  1835,  and  unfortunately  seriously  injured,— 
but  not  before  a model  had  been  made  of  it,— 
by  the  fire  at  Easton  Hall,  in  1847.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  room  the  upright  glass  cases  ranged 
against  the  wall  contain  a very  large  collection 
of  fictile  vessels,  and  are  surmounted  by  largo 
specimens  of  amphorm,  and  sepulchral  vessels 
of  terra-cotta.  The  fictilia  have  been  classified 
by  Mr.  Franks  according  to  colour  of  tho  ware. 
First,  the  yellow  pottery,  chiefly  from  West 
Thurrock,  in  Essex,  and  Colchester,  fertile 
spots  to  the  Roman  relic-searching  antiquary, 
and  a series  of  tho  flat  bowl-shaped  morfana, 
and  inscribed  or  stamped  handles  of  jugs  and 
araphorm  found  in  Sloorgate-street  and  else- 
where. Then  the  more  frequently  occurring 
grey  pottery  yielded  by  various  sites,  such  as, 
for  example,  Weymouth,  Rochester,  Reculver, 
Basing,  Felixstow,  and  Exning.  After  these 
tho  highly-prized  decorated  pottery,  with 


will  remember  the  description  of  that  room  | believe,  >vill  not  have  to  wait  very  much  longer 
'.vhich  we  printed  at  the  time  of  its  opening.  ^ in  their  present  repository  at  Victoria-street, 
-In  like  manner  the  geological  collections  | before  they  fall  under  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Franks 
migrated  to  the  South  Kensington  “ British  for  disposition  in  the  long  galleries  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,”  and  made  way  j Museum,  now  being  divested  of  the  animals  and 
for  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  presided  over  by  j birds.  In  the  centre  of  tho  Anglo-Roman  room 
Dr.  Birch ; and  of  this  change  also,  as  well  as  of  ; ig  placed  the  fine  heroic  head  of  the  Emperor 
tho  elaboration  of  one  of  tbe  old  Egyptian  j Hadrian,  found  in  tho  River  Thames,  probably 
rooms  into  a room  of  Archaic  Greek  Pottery,  j not  far  from  the  original  site  of  the  statue, 
we  gave  notices  at  the  periods  of  their  arrange- 1 which,  with  exception  of  this  head,  and  perhaps 
ment.  W e now  have  to  record  the  arrangement : the  large  right  hand  ■with  forefinger  extended  as  it 
of  the  two  rooms  on  tho  upper  floor  on  the  1 were  in  the  act  of  command,  found  in  Thames- 
eastern  or  right-hand  side  of  tbe  south  gallery,  , street,  is  now  no  longer  in  existence.  In  front 
which  were  formerly  devoted  to  the  display  of  | of  it  stands  the  beautifully-adornecl  bronze 
botanical  specimens,  and  polished  samples  of  I standing  figure  of  an  imperial  personage  which 
exotic  timbers.  Here  also  art  has  displaced  I was  found  near  Barking  Hall,  Suffolk.  The 
natui’e,  and  from  henceforth  tbe  extensive  [ lustrous  patina,  the  coloured  enamels,  and,  above 
series  of  national  relics  of  the  Romans  and  ■ all,  the  masterly  and  artistic  composition  of  this 
Anglo-Saxons,  with  foreign  comparative  objects,  I commanding  figure  claim  for  it  the  first  place 
will  occupy  the  position.  At  the  work  of  j in  auy  description  of  Roman  bronzes  found  in 
arrangement  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  F.R.S.,  keeper  , Britain.  Not  far  from  these  set  out  in  wall- 
of  the  department  to  which  these  antiquities  ! cases  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room,  is  a 
belong,  has  long  laboured,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  by  tbe 
completion  of  liis  task,  lie  very  courteously 
invited  the  officers  and  executive  councils  of 
the  British  Archceological  Association,  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society, 
and  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  to 
inspect  the  now  rooms  on  the  afternoon  of 


Saturday  the  7th  inst.  In  response  to  this  com- 
plimentary recognition  a large  proportion  of  tbe 
members  of  the  different  bodies  attended,  and 
Mr.  Franks,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  Read,  F.S.A., 


many  vessels  to  tho  concluding  class  of  pottery 
namely,  tbe  Samian,  many  bowls  and  vessels 
of  which  class  are  of  unusual  size,  and  indicate 
the  highest  point  of  art  to  which  the  moulder 
and  designer  of  tho  figures  and  ornamental 
devices  seen  on  red  Roman  ware  ever  attained. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  well-stocked  room 
the  cases  are  surmounted  by  a series  of  small 
altars,  for  the  most  part  sculptured  on  their 
front  sides  with  full-length  figures,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mars,  Fortune,  Victory,  Sylvanus,  and 
other  deities  of  the  Roman  system  of  poly- 
theistic mythology.  They  were  found  at  King’s 
Stanley  and  Bislcy  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in 
other  places.  Near  the  doorway  are  deposited 
a few  leaden  coffins  not  far  from  the  full  size  of 
human  stature,  some  of  which  exhibit  the 
conventional  symbol  of  tbe  pecten  or  escallop 
shell,  and  a jointed  or  beaded  band  or  bar,  a 
detail  which  may  be  noticed  on  other  leaden 
relics  in  this  collection.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  tho  escallop-shell,  adopted  in  Medieeval 
days  as  the  emblem  of  St.  James  tbe  Apostle, 
and  of  pilgrims  generally,  should  have  been 
used  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  as  a mortuary 
ornament.  Tho  first  case  on  this  side  contains 
authentic  sepulchral  gi’oups  of  pottery  with  the 


good  display  of  smaller  bronzes,  among  them 
being  a fine  green-coloured  bronze  figure  of  an 
archer  in  the  act  of  drawing  a bow,  now  wanting 
from  the  hand  which  hold  it,  found  in  Queen- 
street,  Cheapside,  in  the  year  1842  ; a standing 
figure  of  an  emperor  found  at  Erith;  casts  : vessels  arranged  in  the  same  relative  position  to 
of  two  heads  endowed  by  the  fabricator  with  J each  other  as  when  they  were  first  discovered 
a chaste  and  elevated  expression,  closely  ; at  Colchester;  the  leaden  lid  of  a sarcophagus 
approaching  to  Greek  art,  believed  to  have  been  I which  was  exhumed  at  Haydon-square,  in  the 
found  in  Bath ; an  enamelled  cup  found  at  [ Minories,  enriched  with  the  beaded  ornament 
Braughin,  near  Standon,  in  Hertfordshire;  a ^ and  escallop  already  referred  to  ; a collection  of 
helmet  found  between  Tring  and  Berkhamp- . glass  urns  used  in  cinerary  burials,  and  miscel- 
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laneous  objects  such  as  bones,  parts  of  dress, 
and  sandals  found  at  Soathfleet,  in  Kent, 
enclosed  in  a stone  sarcophagus  ; a large  green 
glass  bottle  of  square-sided  form,  found  in  a 
stone  cist  at  Ilarpenden,  in  Hertfordshire  ; and 
a lecythus,  or  conical  bottle,  of  bright  green 
glass  found  in  1865  at  Old  Windsor,  and  pre- 
sented by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  co  whom 
also  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  are 
indebted  for  a perfect  Roman  tomb  constructed 
of  thick  and  ponderous  red  tiles  of  very  large 
size,  forming  a square  receptacle  in  which  some 
cinerary  urns  are  deposited.  This  impressive 
group  was  also  discovered  at  Old  Windsor  at 
the  same  period.  In  a contiguous  case  are 
preserved  the  sepulchral  cists  found  underground 
in  Warwick-square,  on  the  south  side  of  Hew- 
gate-street,  just  behind  the  gaol  buildings  in 
18S1.  These  canister-shaped  cyliudrical  boxes, 
with  tight-titting  lids,  are  adorned  with  the 
favourite  beaded  pattern  of  the  Roman  leadsmith, 
and  have  on  the  side  repeated  surface  plaques 
in  relief,  with  the  representation  of  a four- 
horsed  chariot  driven  at  racing  speed  by  a 
charioteer.  These  cylinders  contained  large 
glass  amphorm  and  other  objects.  There  was 
also  found,  and  is  hero  exhibited,  a massive 
Florentine  stone  cinerary  urn  in  which  was  a 
coin  of  Claudius,  a fact  which  fixes  the  date  of 
the  interment  between  A.D.  -11  and  51.  In 
the  same  case  a similar  but  smaller  canister- 
sbapod  vessel  of  lead  is  shouTi,  found  in  Endell- 
street  in  1861;  a leaden  coftin  of  small  dimen- 
sions, for  a little  child,  from  ilansell-street, 
Whitechapel ; and  a leaden  vat  or  cistern,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  which  perpetuates  the  name 
of  the  British  maker, — CVNOBARRVS.  The 
glass  vessels  found  from  time  to  time  at 
Colchester,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sites  ever 
explored  for  Roman  remains  in  England,  possess 
manifold  shapes  and  elegant  forms  j one,  added 
not  long  ago  to  the  Museum  treasures,  is  of  pale 
bluish  gi'cen,  cylindrical  in  body,  with  broad  lip 
on  a pipe-shaped  neck,  and  having  the  thin 
flattened  handle  peculiar  to  Roman  glass.  From 
Barnwell,  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  derived  a rare 
shaped  sepulchral  jug  or  vase,  having  six  sides, 
and  containing  the  calcined  bones  of  an  ancient 
Roman  of  high  rank;  another  vessel,  square- 
sided,  and  replenished  in  like  manner  with  the 
calcined  reliquin:  of  him  in  whose  memory  it 
was  deposited  in  the  gi'ave,  comes  from  Messing, 
in  Essex.  The  next  cases  on  this  side  of  the 
room  are  filled  with  glass  objects  and  mis- 
cellaneous antiquities,  arranged  in  accordance 
with  a system  of  classification  adopted  by  Mr. 
Franks  to  bring  into  juxta-position  objects  of 
similar  character.  Among  them  may  be  pointed 
out  for  especial  observation  the  drinking-cup 
of  moulded  glass,  amber-coloured,  bearing  the 
favourite  sporting  device  of  a chariot  race,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  contest 
placed  along  the  frieze  or  rim  of  the  cup  ; the 
sepulchral  cyst  filled  wth  pottery,  from  Wester- 
gate,  near  Chichester;  two  curious  cakes  or 
molten  masses  of  Roman  copper  found  in  the 
Paris  mines  of  Anglesea  j and  some  pewter 
cakes,  found  near  Battersea,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Thames,  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Syagrius. 

The  iron  implements  and  weapons  which  fol- 
low are  from  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  and  London  ; 
others,  of  Romano-British  workmanship  inbono 
and  metal,  from  two  caves  not  far  from 
Settle,  in  Yorkshire.  In  other  cases  are  dis- 
played weights  for  steelyards,  lamps,  a stake 
found  in  the  Thames  at  a place  called  Coway 
Stakes,  where  it  is  said  that  Julius  Ciesar 
crossed  the  river ; and  a portion  of  a wooden 
pile,  inemsted  with  a conglomerate  formation 
containing  Roman  coins,  found  underneath  the 
foundations  of  London  Bridge.  London  sites 
also  supply  several  horseshoes  or  slippers  of 
remarkable  form,  furnisbed  with  a projecting 
ring  nr  bend  of  metal  infront  of  the  hoof.  The 
bas-reliefs  of  the  “ Dcae  Matres”  from  London, 
and  Wollow,  in  Somersetshire,  are  followed  by 
a stone  tablet  carved  with  a standard  anil 
symbols  of  the  Second  Legion,  found  at  Ben- 
well,  in  Horthumbcrland, — a county  which,  as 
Alnwick  Castle  Museum  testifies,  has  con- 
tributed a great  many  sculptures  of  the  Roman 
period  to  our  antiquarian  knowledge  and 
experiences.  But,  as  a rule,  sculpture  of  this 
period,  as  evinced  by  the  examples  hitherto 
discovered,  is,  with  but  a very  few  exceptions, 
of  an  inferior  kind.  This  is  shown  by  the 
marble  statuette  of  the  goddess  Luna,  found  at 
Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire,  famous  for  its 
mosaic  pavement ; and  that  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  in  a fragmentary  condition,  from  the  i 


same  locality,  now  resting  on  the  shelves  of  this 
new  room  in  the  Museum,  as  well  as  by  the 
figures  on  the  Gloucestershire  altars  already 
n°entioned.  To  these  relics  succeed  a selected 
series  of  roof-tiles,  with  the  lower  edge  shaped 
in  an  acute  angle;  plain  teiTa-cotta  tiles;  flue- 
tiles,  deeply  scored  with  the  trowel’s  edge; 
flanged  tiles,  drain  and  conduit  pipes,  and  por- 
tions of  the  coloured  and  decorated  stucco  work 
from  the  interior  walls  of  Roman  edifices.  At 
the  end  of  the  room  the  wall  supports  the 
central  subject,— Bacchus  riding  on  a panther, 
— and  parts  of  the  ornamental  border  of  a 
mosaic  pavement  found  in  Leadenball-street. 

Beneath  this  group  are  ranged  the  heavy 
pigs  of  Roman  lead,  one  of  which,  from  the 
mine  of  Lutuda?,  was  found  near  Matlock 
Bank,  Derby ; another  at  Broomer’s  Hill, 
Sussex ; and  others  at  Cromford  Moor,  Derby, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ; 
Snailbeach  Farm,  in  Shropshire,  also  stamped 
with  that  imperial  name;  and  Haysbaw  Moor, 
Yorkshire,  on  which  is  found  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  Emperor  Doniitian.  The  table-cases 
which  stand  in  the  area  of  the  room  aro  well 
stocked  with  an  immense  variety  of  objects  of 
domestic,  military,  and  religious  employment, 
such  as  locks  and  keys,  tools,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  the  artificer,  mirrors,  pins,  tweezers, 
weights,  bells,  steelyards,  little  boxes  of  fanciful 
shape  for  holding  the  indispensable  seal  so  con- 
stantly in  requisition  in  the  well-conducted  but 
frugal  household  of  the  ancient  Roman,  chains, 
rings,  beads  of  glass,  and  other  substances, 
shears,  strainers,  writing-boxes,  and  tablets  or 
pugillaria,  enamelled  bronze,  and  gilt  silver 
brooches,  necklaces  of  finely  iridescent  glass 
beads,  bronze  pouches  or  purses  for  use  ou  the 
arm  ; pins,  heads,  and  armlets  of  jet ; the  bases 
of  small  vases  made  of  a kind  of  shale,  and 
known  to  the  archaeologist  as  kimmeridge  coal- 
money  ; two  portions  of  a Roman  vase  turned 
out  of  kimmeridge  coal,  found  at  Warden,  in 
Bedfordshire  ; and  three  tables,  like  book-covers, 
chased  with  ornamental  devices  very  like  book- 
binders’ blind-tooling,  formed  out  of  a slaty 
stone,  and  found  near  Weymouth.  As  the 
visitor  pursues  his  inspection  of  the  contents  of 
these  cases,  he  will  not  fail  to  notice  several 
original  tablets  of  bronze  possessing  remarkable 
and  highly  important  palmographical  features. 
These  are  (1)  the  “ Malpas  Diploma”  of 
privileges,  gi-anted  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  to 
military  bodies  serving  in  Britain,  dated  in  the 
month  of  January,  A.D.  103,  found  at  Malpas, 
in  Cheshire,  in  1812,  and  presented  by  Lord 
Kenyon;  (2)  the  “Sydenham  Diploma,”  by 
Trajan,  of  similar  import,  A.D.  105;  (3)  the 
“ Riveling  Diploma,”  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  124, 
coached  in  similar  terms,  found  near  Sheffield  ; 
and  (4, 5)  two  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  164,  found 
at  Chesters,  the  Roman  Cilurnum,  co.  Northum- 
berland, presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  J. 
Clayton,  F.S.A.,  who  has  examined  the  site  of 
that  Roman  station  with  considerable  success. 
A tablet  resembling  these,  and  relating  to  British 
auxiliary  troops,  was  found  in  1881  near  Li6ge, 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith, 
F.S.A.,  for  the  British  Archinological  Associa- 
tion, and  by  Dr.  Adolf  Ceuleneer,  for  the 
Archmological  Academy  of  Belghim.  Not  far 
from  these  inscribed  plates  lies  the  iron  sword 
and  its  accompanying  sheath  of  bronze,  richly  ; 
ornamented  with  patterns  of  foliage,  with  birds, 
and  the  mythological  device  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  tended  by  their  wolf  foster-mother, 
recently  found  in  the  river-bed  at  Putney.  One 
of  the  most  singular  objects  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion is  an  instrument  of  massy  metal,  described 
as  being  perhaps  a pair  of  brays  for  the  nose 
of  a victim.  On  the  shanks  of  this  peculiar 
implement  are  small  busts  representing  the 
deities  who  presided  in  turn  over  the  days  of 
the  week.  This  also  comes  from  the  Thames, 
and  bears  marks  of  the  corroding  influence  of 
running  water.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Roach 
Smith  collection,  the  acquisition  of  which  has 
aided,  in  no  small  measure,  the  proper  illustra- 
tion of  Anglo-Roman  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  thinly  beaten  plates  of 
silver,  ornamented  with  a kind  of  gauffering, 
and  cut  into  fanciful  shapes,  dedicated,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  inscriptions  upon  them, 
as  votive  offerings  to  Mars  and  Vulcan,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  They  were  found  at  Bark- 
way, in  Hertfordshire,  and  presented  by  Lord 
Selseyto  the  Museum  authorities.  Two  bronze 
helmets  of  different  eras  of  Roman  art,  and  of 
perfectly  different  form,  aro  well  worthy  of 
j notice.  The  one,  having  projections  on  the 
[forehead,  like  budding  horns,  bad  been  so 


flattened  that,  when  first  found,  it  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  a breast-plate,  but  under  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  an  artificer,  it  eventually 
yielded  up  its  secret  and  resumed  its  pristine 
shape.  The  other,  from  Ribchester,  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  ornamented  with  subjects  in  repovssd 
work  representing  combats  or  gladiatorial 
exercises,  and  is  furnished  with  a portrait  face 
or  mask  of  considerable  artistic  merit.  In  con- 
cluding these  observations  on  the  contents  of 
the  table-cases,  we  may  point  out,  among  other 
relics  which  must  be  passed  over,  a glass 
funnel  found  on  the  site  of  a villa  at  North 
Wraxhall,  in  Wiltshire  ; window-glass  from  the 
recently-opened  villa  at  Bradiug,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ; a series  of  forgers’  moulds  for  fabricat- 
ing spurious  coins ; shoes  and  sandals  of  black 
leather,  cut  with  reticulated  work  at  the  sides, 
found  in  London ; bosses  of  shields  ; and  finally 
a series  of  fragments  of  vessels,  coins,  and 
ingots  of  silver  from  Coleraine,  in  Ireland.  For 
the  charming  arrangement  of  this  large  number 
of  antiquities  in  a room  of  rather  circumscribed 
dimensions  and  limited  area,  the  public  has,  to 
thank  Mr.  Franks  very  much. 

The  room  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  relics 
are  exhibited  is  of  still  smaller  dimensions,  but 
it  will  bo  found  replete  with  many  unique  relics 
of  our  forefathers.  In  case  No.  1 stand  two 
remarkable  glass  drinking  • vessels  furnished 
with  projecting  ornaments  or  drops,  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  designed  for  ornament 
rather  than  use.  The  pretty  tints  and  light 
shades  of  some  of  the  glass  drinking-cups,  and 
the  iridescent  glass  beads  from  Saxon  graves, 
will  strike  the  visitor  as  he  passes  round  the 
room.  The  pottery  is  dark  coloured  and  heavy, 
but  with  characteristic  forms,  except  in  one  or 
two  rare  instances,  where,  as  in  the  bowl 
placed  in  case  5,  the  Roman  form  appears.  The 
patterns  deeply  impressed  into  the  thick  earthen 
substance  of  tho  vase  are  not  particularly 
artistic.  But  in  tho  goldsmith’s  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  taste  is  evinced,  and  a fine 
large  fibula,  adorned  with  gold  filigree  work,  and 
a sword  handle,  also  enriched  with  filigree,  show 
the  great  excellence  to  which  the  worker  in  the 
precious  metal  had  attained.  The  curious  little 
buckets  or  pails,  constructed  with  wooden 
staves  bound  with  bronze  or  other  metal,  found 
at  Long  Wittenham,  in  Berkshire,  and  several 
other  sites  of  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries,  usually 
with  male  skeletons,  no  doubt  bear  witness  to 
some  details  in  the  funeral  ritual  of  those  times 
which  is  now  unexplained.  Amber  heads, 
crystal  pendants,  bronze  or  enamelled  brooches 
and  pins,  iron  knives,  swords,  and  spear-heads 
seem  to  have  formed  the  most  durable  treasures 
of  those  distant  but  simple-minded  times,  yet 
occasionally  the  home  of  a chief  or  ruler  seems 
to  have  been  signalised  by  the  possession  of 
some  such  richly-worked  relic  as  the  casket 
carved  out  of  the  bone  of  a whale,  bearing  the 
well-known  subjects  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
with  their  wolf,  the  Magi  adoring  the  new- 
born Saviour,  the  decollation  of  the  Baptist, 
and  tho  sack  of  Jerusalem,  explained  by  runic 
legends  in  Northumbrian  dialect.  It  would  bo 
impossible  here  to  enumerate,  however  briefly, 
a tenth  part  of  the  collections  in  this  room.  The 
table  cases  are  filled  with  the  miscellaneous 
yield  of  many  graves,  systematically  explored 
with  the  object  not  so  much  of  acquiring  the 
relics  themselves  as  to  find  some  clue  to  tho 
ratsou  d'Stre  of  their  inhumation.  Here  are 
displayed  fihixlco,  pins,  brooches,  chains,  rings, 
heads  of  amber  and  glass,  weapons  of  many 
forms,  seals,  and  carvings,  a bone  with  patterns 
apparently  sketched  as  a trial  of  skill  by  an 
engraver,  imitation  coin-brooches,  combs,  whet- 
stones, oval  bronze  brooches  of  the  Scandinavian 
type,  and  the  multifarious  objects,  principally 
of  small  size,  which  remain  to-day  as  witnesses 
of  the  early  tastes  and  arts  which  obtained  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  far  to  turn  to  tho  case 
of  Celtic  bells,  hallowed  by  their  association 
with  the  Saints  of  Ireland  who  flourished  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  century,  small  and  of  square 
pyramidal  form,  which  still  keeps  its  place 
among  the  sheep  bells  seen  upon  the  downs  of  i 
Sussex, — many  of  which  are  probably  of  con-  • 
siderable  age,  and  certainly,  as  to  form  at  least, 
remarkable  instances  of  the  way  in  which  types  ■ 
of  antiquity  linger  in  the  unlikely  places  of  the 
earth.  There  are  objects  of  Vandal  and  of  i 
Mero's'ingian  origin  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  room, 
as  well  as  of  Germano-Saxon  and  Gothic  types, 
but  tbe  description  of  them  would  occupy  more  : 
space  than  may  here  be  devoted  to  that  object. 
Happily  tbe  Museum  is  of  easy  access  to  all,  its  • 
officials  courteous,  and  a visit,  however  hastily  , 
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made,  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  profit  to  the 
pleasure-seeker,  the  enthusiast,  or  the  anti- 
quary. 


ROOM  FOR  ARCniTECTTJRE,  AND  ARCUI- 

TECTURE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  WANT  OF 

ROOM. 

No  influence  is  so  powerful,  in  producing 
slow  but  irresistible  change,  as  the  steady 
increase  of  population.  The  question  is  one 
which  it  has  only  become  possible  definitively 
to  study  within  the  present  century,  and  serious 
difficulties  and  anomalies  oppose  the  attempt 
to  carry  back  our  appreciation  of  the  rate  of 
increase  to  earlier  times.  This  conies  especially 
home  to  tho  architect  in  regarding  the  question 
of  church  accommodation.  Since  (in  about 
1815)  English  people  recommenced  the  building 
of  churches,  we  know  how  numerous  have  been 
the  edifices  raised  for  public  worshij).  But  the 
large  shie  of  many  of  our  ancient  churches,  when 
compared  with  tho  actual  population  of  the 
villages  and  rural  districts  in  which  they  stand, 
is  a fact  that  baa  caused  much  perplexity.  The 
agglomerating  movement  by  which,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  the  population  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  urban  in  its  character,  may 
have  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  while 
the  growth  of  the  urban  population  at  once 
explains  the  demand  for  new  churches,  it  can 
hardly  account  for  the  extensive  accommodation 
alforded  by  many  of  the  old.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  greater  knowledge  which  we  have 
attained  of  i h j laws  of  health,  by  enabling  us  to 
avoid  those  periodicixl  plagues,  pestilences,  and 
famines  that  to  some  extent  counteracted  the 
normal  growth  of  tho  population  in  past  times, 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  change.  Again, 
many  noble  churches  were  abbatial  or  con- 
ventual ; and  the  wealth  slowly  but  steadily 
accumulating  in  ecclesiastical  hands  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reformation  has  often  been 
expended  in  a large  and  splendid  provision  of 
church  room,  probably  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  wants  of  the  times.  But  with  all  the  allow- 
ances that  can  bo  made,  the  question  of  the 
size  and  even  of  the  numbers  of  our  early 
churches  is  not  one  that  can  he  regarded  as  by 
any  means  satisfactorily  understood. 

The  question  of  church  room,  whether  in  the 
past  or  in  the  present,  is,  however,  but  one 
case  of  that  great  general  problem  which  is 
yearly  becoming  more  grave  for  the  statesman, 
the  architect,  and  the  sanitary  reformer. 
Church  room  and  house  room  are  only  details 
of  the  general  question  of  the  capacity  of  the 
island  for  tho  support  of  its  population.  The 
great  change  which,  nearly  half  a century  ago, 
was  made  in  tho  laws  regulating  the  admission 
into  the  country  of  food  produced  iu  foreifu 
parts,  was  only  one  of  those  great  secular 
movements  whioh  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the 
influence  of  this  man,  or  that  party,  but  which 
neither  individuals  nor  parties  would  have  been 
able  to  effect,  exccjit  under  conditions  that 
made  all  men  feel  that  chaiige  of  some  kind 
was  inevitable.  Again,  that  change  in  distribu- 
tion of  tlje  population  which  the  introduction 
of  the  railway  system  has  done  so  much  to 
hasten,  i.s  not  one  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  due 
to  statesmen  or  to  legislation.  It  has  ensued 
on  tho  facilitation  of  communication  ; and  that 
iu  a manner  which  is  perhaps  not  even  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  and  which  it  certainly 
would  have  been  impossible  to  predict.  The 
mode  iu  which  man  makes  work  for  man,  and 
in  wliich  an  increment  in  population  causes,  or 
at  all  events  is  closely  accompanied  (with  one 
or  two  noted  exceptions)  by,  an  increase  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  and  even  by  a multiplication 
of  the  number  of  distinct  trades  and  crafts,  is 
a subject  which  has  never  yet  received  the 
attention  that  it  deserves.  How  is  it,  that 
with  eacli  mile  for  which  some  striving  town 
pushes  forth  its  approaches  into  the  country, 
occupations  sift  and  form  themselves,- -that 
new  inhabitants  dcvelope  new  wants,  and  that 
various  industries,  of  distribution,  of  conver- 
sion, or  even  of,  what  wo  may  call  indication, 
spring  up  as  if  from  seed  broadcast  on  the  soil  ? 

_ Of  the  direct  effect  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion on  the  building  industries,  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  speak  with  some  distinctness.  That 
1 per  cent,  more  of  population  will  require 
1 per  cent,  more  of  house-room  may  be  antici- 
pated ; and  in  prosperous  commuuities  the 
demand  for  building  will  always  be  in  advance 
of  the  numeric  increase,  because,  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  luxury  more  house- 


room  will  be  demanded  per  unit  of  population. 
But  even  here  tho  subject  is  far  from  simple. 
There  is  the  question  of  dilapidation  and  decay 
to  be  regarded  alongside  of  the  question  of 
enlargement  and  increase.  There  is  the  subtle 
but  mighty  infiiience  of  fashion,  the  march  of 
whch  it  is  so  hard  to  predict.  It  might  seem 
almost  a paradox  to  say  that  the  change  of 
fashion  as  to  locality  depended  on  the  respective 
prevalence  of  the  winds  from  different  quai’tors ; 
but  it  is  hard,  with  the  map  in  our  bauds,  to 
exclude  this  consideration  from  our  minds.  In 
seeking  a site  for  a suburban  residence  a con- 
siderate architect  will  naturally  be  influenced 
by  tho  degree  in  which  the  locality  is  injured  or 
rendered  valuable  by  the  vicinity  of  the  city ; 
and  thus,  when  he  finds  that  a westerlj  wind 
brings  clear  sky  to  a site  on  the  west  of  a town, 
while  on  the  east  the  only  wind  that  brings 
clear  sky  is  one  that  is  objectionable  in  other 
respects,  we  can  understand  why  tho  west  end 
should  be  the  fashionable  quarter  (if  no  topo- 
graphical difficulties  oppose)  as  a sequel  of 
natural  causes. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  for  those  ivho  look  to 
tho^  future,  whether  for  the  construction  or 
choice  of  their  dwellings,  or  for  their  selection 
of  a stand-point  for  any  industry  which  is  to  be 
more  than  ephemeral,  the  great  question  of 
capacity  is  assuming  a predominant  importance. 
Facilities  of  communication  may  prevent,  on 
the  one  hand,  a city  from  becoming  “ hide- 
bound,” or  a country  locality  from  being  de- 
serted. But  what  is  the  natural  limit  of  these 
facilities  ? At  what  point  will  they  cease  to  be 
elastic  ? At  what  point  of  growth  will  it 
become  necessary  wholly  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  communication,  on  tlie  ground  that 
the  constant  addition  of  details  to  tho  system 
renders  the  system  as  a whole  unmanageable!' 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  direct  some  degree  of  systematic  attention  to 
this  great  question  of  capacity.  There  arc  signs 
in  many  quarters  that,  if  neglected  much 
longer,  it  may  tend  to  settle  itself,  in  perhaps 
an  awkward  fashion.  Alike  in  the  metropolis, 
in  the  provincial  centres  of  industry,  and  in  the 
wilder  and  more  neglected  regions  of  Scotland 
and  of  Ireland,  is  the  question  becoming  trouble- 
some. Its  most  urgent  form,  probably,  is  that 
which  regards  the  homes  of  the  urban  industrial 
classes.  As  to  this  it  is  but  tjo  well  known 
bow  serious  the  difiiciilty  is  becoming.  But 
apart  from  the  actual  state  of  any  particular 
district  or  class,  what  are  the  general  featiu'es 
of  the  question  ? First,  we  have  a constantly- 
increasing  population,  increasing  at  a rate 
which  is  not  measured  by  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  great  as  that  is,  because  it  is 
auguiented  by  a constant  disiilacement  of  the 
adults.  Then  comes  tho  consideration  of  tho 
limit  of  the  urban  area, — a limit  drawn  not  by 
walls  and  ditches,  but  by  facility  of  intercom- 
munication. The  routes  or  linos  of  this  inter- 
communication are  each  limited  in  their  capacity, 
and  in  some  cases  that  limit  seems  tc  be 
reached,  or  nearly  so.  Thus  these  routes  to 
some  extent  interfere  with  and  limit  one 
anotlicr.  Of  this  we  have  a signal  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the 
Underground  Railway.  What  the  railway 
traveller  desires  is  at  variance  with  the  proper 
use  of  the  Embankment.  Again,  although  we 
have  happily,  for  a long  time,  been  without  any 
of  those  catastrophes  which  have  shown  the 
difficulty  of  the  numerous  junctions,  crossings, 
and  tunnels  essential  to  the  connexions  of  urban 
and  suburban  railways,  tlie  pressure  of  traffic 
on  each  of  these  is  severe,  and  there  is  a 
necessary  limit  to  the  interchange  of  traffic.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  growing  density  of 
population,  rents  inevitably  rise.  To  some 
extent  the  cost  of  living  in  other  respects  must 
rise  also.  How  the  working  man  is  to  be  able 
to  i>ay  tho  rent  necessary  for  constructing  fib 
abodes  for  him  on  the  narrow  and  thickly- 
traversed  area  on  whicli  his  work  lies,  is  a 
problem  of  the  most  serious  difficulty.  Aud  it 
is  not  one  to  be  solved  ombnlandn.  To  some 
extent  the  difficulty  is  palliated  by  railways. 
But  the  railway  problem  itself  is  not  in  a con- 
dition of  satisfactorj'  solution.  The  time  comes 
when  railways  themselves  become  obstacles  to 
the  capacity  of  a given  area.  The  constant 
demand  for  additional  station  room,  especially 
for  goods  traffic,  is  of  a magnitude  which, 
if  it  could  be  put  before  the  public  iu  a 
bird’s-eye  view,  is  nothing  short  of  appalling. 
So  serious  do  tho  railway  compaiiies  them- 
selves find  this  outlay  to  be,  that  they  are 
striving  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject  of  rates 


of  carriage.  It  was  distinctly  claimed  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Railways  (Rates  aud 
Fares)  of  last  year,  as  will  be  found  on  refer- 
ence to  the  reports  (22C  aud  226  I.,  1881,  and 
317,  1882)  that  the  companie.s  had  the  right  to 
impose  terminal  charges  on  goods  to  pay  for 
the  extraordinary  outlay  that  they  now  made  on 
stations.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  alone  it  was  stated  by  the  manager 
that  the  cost  of  the  Suiitlilicld  station  had  been 
so  large  as  to  raise  “ the  terminal  expenses 
connected  with  minerals”  at  that  stiLtiun,  not 
including  carting,  to  3.s.  846  jier  ton  (2i0  I., 
1881,p.2G3),  Thowisdmnoi  this  outlay,  or  even 
tho  accuracy  of  the  calcularion,  is  not  what  we 
now  seek  to  consider.  Wo  refer  tc  it  as  raising 
the  question,  To  what  dues  this  tend  ? There  ia 
a well-known  Latin  lino  which  speaks  of  lunuig 
the  aims  of  life  for  the  sake  of  living.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  seems  to  abouiel  it;  this 
enormous  development  of  what  are  called  fa.-ili- 
ties.  The  centres  of  population  are  So  pressed 
upon  from  within  by  the  expansion  of  r.iilw.j 
stations,  that  room  and  rent,  aud  architoi-t  iiral 
fitness  and  convenience  for  the  transw,  j m ol 
business,  are  all  impeded  aud  interfered  with  by 
this  one  development  alone. 

The  question,  Wlieu  must  a city  begin  to 
become  uninhabitable  from  its  very  size  ? ie  one 
that  it  may  bo  difficult  to  master ; but  it  is 
hard  to  deny  tliat  it  may  arise.  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  years  ago  it  was  thought  im- 
possible for  an  independent  community  to  attain 
the  size  of  one  of  our  third-rate  towns.  Aristotle 
speaks,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  50,000 
inhabitants  as  being  a larger  number  than  a 
free  city  could  expect  to  contain.  The  diffi- 
culty is  comidicated  by  the  following  fact:  — 
The  growth  of  a city  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
automatic,  like  that  of  a tree,  But  iu  the  tree 
the  idea  of  the  full  magnitude  ultimately 
attainable  was  comprehended  in  the  germ,  and 
the  growth  of,  perhaps,  centuries,  only  results 
in  the  working  out  that  germinal  idea.  In  tho 
city  there  is  no  such  central  idea.  The  market- 
place, the  exchange,  tlio  central  area  that 
seemed  ample  or  even  splendid  in  the  time  of 
tho  Stuart  kings,  are  shi'inking  into  jietty  and 
inconvenient  meanness  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  many  cases  the  difficulty  is  nobly 
met  by  the  architect.  To  say  nothing  of  such 
new  features  as  are  arising  in  London,  what  a 
city  of  palaces  has  Manchester  become  in  com- 
parison with  the  Manchester  of  1830  P But  to 
all  this  there  is  a limit.  Streets  have  their 
maximum  capacity  for  traffic,  and  the  timo 
comes  when  the  traffic  catches  up.  ^ ' iheti 
chokes,  the  capacity.  For  a time  mething 
may  be  done  by  looking  carefully  for  the  points 
of  restriction,  aud  there  making  demolitions  iu 
order  to  give  room.  But  the  relation  between 
widtli  of  street  and  of  footway,  and  the  volume 
of  the  stream  of  traffic  to  which  it  can  give 
pass.ige,  has  a physical  limit,  and  that  limit,  in 
many  places  is  now  approached, — if  not  r^'ached. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  have  given 
some  details  on  this  subject  in  discussing  tho 
question  of  the  communications  across  the 
Tharaea.  The  traffic  in  several  of  tho  most 
densely-beateu  thoroughfares  in  London, — as, 
for  instance,  in  Great  Tower-street,  Fleet- 
street,  and  over  Loudon  Bridge,  lias  been 
ascertained.  An  instructive  table  will  bo  found 
on  page  252  of  " Roads  and  Streets,”  by 
n.  Law  and  D.  K.  Clark  (to  which  useful  little 
volume  wo  have  not  unfrequently  referred), 
which  gives  the  number  of  vehicles  that  passed 
over  twenty-two  different  streets,  iu  twelve 
hours,  in  1872-1873.  These  are  reduced  to  tho 
number  in  each  case  per  foot  in  width  of  tho 
street,  by  way  of  comparison.  They  range 
from  516  vehicles  in  Milk-street,  which  is  only 
14  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  where  the  number  comes 
to  only  36  per  foot,  to  13,767  in  Mansion  House- 
street,  whichislGft.  wide,  and  where  the  number 
is  300  vehicles  per  foot  of  width  in  twelve  hours. 
Hero  we  may  see  something  like  the  limiting 
capacity  of  a road  for  vehicular  traffic.  As  to 
foot  traffic  there  is  110  doubt  a liuiit.  In  the 
quick  march  of  tho  army,  1,060  men,  in  single 
file,  occupy  a mile  in  length,  and  make  108 
steps,  covering  90  yards,  in  a minute.  Thus  tho 
whole  1,060  men  would  pass  a given  point,  if 
the  march  were  continuous  and  uninterrupted, 
in  J-^!i-9-  = l9'55',  say  in  twenty  minutes.  So  that 
we  may  say,  iu  round  numbers,  that  3,000  pas- 
sengers jier  hour  per  yard  of  width  of  pavement 
is  the  outside  that,  under  the  beat  arrangements, 
the  streets  of  a city  can  accommodate.  And 
in  this  there  is  no  allowance  for  the  inter- 
ference of  one  lino  of  passengers  with  another 
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for  street  crossings, — for  oceasional  stops, — to 
speak  to  a friend,  to  look  in  at  a shop-window, — 
to  avoid  a porter  carrj-ing  a parcel.  Regard 
being  had  to  this,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether,  over  a long  line  of  street,  a yard  of 
width  of  pavement  would  allow  of  the  passage 
of  much  more  than  2,000  passengers,  at  the 
very  outside,  per  hour.  Here,  then,  is  another 
limit,  which  no  railway  facility  can  evade.  The 
more  readily  a mass  of  passengers  are  brought 
to  a central  station,  and  the  more  easily  and 
suddenly  they  are  poured  forth  on  the  sti’eets, 
the  Icloser  do  we  come  to  a block  from  mere 
plethora  of  traffic.  The  tendency  is  obvious,-- 
the  result  is  unquestionable^  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  indicate  a reme'ly. 

The  question  which  in  the  metropolis  is  thus 
setting  up  its  prickles  in  so  many  ways,  takes 
an  entirely  different  shape  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  although  the  underlying  principle  is 
tho  same.  In  London  it  is  the  physical  possi- 
bility of  passing  an  increasing  amount  of  traffic 
through  a limited  amount  of  space  that  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  met.  In  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  other  places  it  is  the  cost  at  which  the 
transport  is  effected  that  is,  at  present,  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  story.  For  passengers 
tho  question  is,  perhaps,  less  urgent  than  for 
goods.  At  all  events,  we  have  before  us  tho 
remarkable  fact  that  whether  an  enormous 
outlay  is  made  in  order  to  accommodate  an 
enormous  body  of  passengers,  as  in  tho  case  of 
the  underground  railways  ; or  a smaller,  but 
still  considerable  outlay  is  made,  to  accommo- 
date a smaller  number,  as  iu  the  case  of  tram- 
ways, or  the  entire  outlay  is  restricted  to  the 
provision  of  horses  and  vehicles,  as  by  the 
omnibus  proprietors,  the  cost  per  passenger 
journey  is  very  nearly  equal.  The  average 
lengths  of  these  journeys  are  not  ascertained, 
but  presumably  they  will  not  very  much  differ 
by  the  three  routes.  The  average  receipt  for 
passengers  on  each  of  these  three  routes  is 
almost  exactly  twopence.  But  the  railway 
company  carry  their  passengers  for  one-third  of 
tho  cost  (for  equal  receipts)  at  which  the 
omnibus  company  carry  theirs,  Tho  two- 
thirds  margin,  however,  does  not  make  up  the 
dividend  of  the  railway  company  to  more  than 
five-eighths  (or,  indeed,  to  quite  five-eighths) 
of  that  of  the  omnibus  company.  It  would  thus 
seem  as  if  the  limit  of  cheapness  for  urban 
passengers  had  been  attained,  as  far  as  our 
present  condition  of  science  goes  ; and  moreover 
that  the  omnibus,  with  all  its  defects,  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  cheapest  medium  of  urban 
traffic.  As  to  the  establishment  of  a third 
plane  of  transport,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elevated 
railways  of  New  York,  we  have  no  working 
details.  But  if  anything  could  add  to  the  dis- 
comforts attending  on  a city  abode,  we  should 
think  that  the  elevated  railway  would  bear  the 
palm  among  the  causes  of  annoyance. 

This  cost,  which  alike  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
way, with  its  enormous,  and  of  the  tramway, 
with  its  moderate,  traffic,  enables  the  old,  inarti- 
ficial pair-horse  vehicle  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  combined  efforts  of  science  and  of  capital, 
is  felt,  and  that  in  a more  aggravated  form,  as 
to  freight.  It  is  the  calculation  of  the  French 
statists  that  the  cost  of  transport  has  been 
reduced,  by  the  railway  system,  to  one-fifth  of 
its  former  amount.  We  cannot,  from  either  our 
own  experience  or  our  own  investigations,  make 
the  redaction  quite  so  much.  To  one-third  we 
think  nearer  the  mark.  Not  but  that  the  mere 
cost  of  locomotion  has  been  reduced  in  a far 
higher  ratio,  only  it  is  also  the  case  that,  per 
contra,  we  have  to  reckon  not  only  on  the 
interest  on  capital,  but  on  the  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  dead  weight  that  is  carried  by  rail- 
way than  by  road.  But  if  we  take  the  mean 
cost  of  a penny  a ton  per  mile,  which  is  rather 
below  what  transport  costs  in  England,  as 
charged  by  a railway  company  over  a run  of, 
say,  100  miles,  this  has  to  be  compared  not  only 
with  the  charges  on  the  Continental  railways, 
but  with  those  of  the  Continental  canals.  The 
reduced  rates  now  in  course  of  establishment 
on  tho  French  railways  will  allow  of  the  trans- 
port of  goods  at  30  per  cent,  below  English 
rates, — taking  rates  that  Avill  pay  4i  per  cent, 
on  capital.  But  on  the  French  canals  the  cost 
of  transport  is  just  the  half  of  this  reduced 
cost  on  the  French  railways.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence of  sending  a ton  of  goods  for  a hundred 
miles  on  an  English  railway  and  on  a French 
canal  is  the  difference  between  9s.  and  3s.  2d. 
Is  it  surprising  that  such  a difference  is  begin- 1 
ning  to  tell  heavily  on  our  manufacturinc  I 
industry  ? I 


There  are  signs  that  in  many  parts  of  England 
this  difficulty  may  soou  be  obviated  by  there- 
opening  of  the  canals.  Bnt  there  are  yet  more 
significant  indications  of  the  migration  of 
industry  to  the  seaboard  and  to  the  sides  of 
navigable  rivers,  as  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  and 
tho  Tees.  Here,  then,  comes  in  again  the 
architect’s  concern  with  the  question  of 
capacity.  While  the  architect  is  doing  all  he 
c.in  to  make  tho  most  of  an  urban  area,  and  is 
at  this  moment  in  doubt  how  far  the  need  for 
larger  offices,  and  more  numerous  stories,  and 
every  contrivance  for  accommodating  a larger 
number  of  persons,  in  a better  manner,  on  an  area 
contrived  for  the  abode  and  use  of  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  residents,  will  be 
lightened  or  aggravated  by  the  new  element  of 
telephonic  communication;  another  element  is 
silently  at  work.  It  may  not  bo  at  work  in 
London  j and  while  tho  Thames  continues  to 
flow,  it  is  possible  that  it  will  not  become,  at  all 
events,  xinmanageable  in  the  metropolis.  But 
in  other  places  it  is  certainly  at  work.  It  is 
felt  at  Sheffield.  It  is  felt  at  Manchester,  and 
that  so  practically  that  both  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  can  maintain  their  prosperity  but  free 
access  to  tho  sea  ; and  at  this  moment  it  seoms 
to  depend  on  the  [providing  of  this  access, 
whether  tho  capacity,  and  the  rental  value,  of 
these  and  other  great  industrial  centres  shall 
continue  to  increase  or  continue  to  decline. 

To  the  architect  it  may  not  so  much  matter 
whether  his  services  are  required  in  an  old  or  a 
new  centre  of  industry.  For  many  reasons  he 
may  prefer  tho  latter,  if  he  have  tho  choice. 
But  to  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  linked  to 
the  soil  as  land-holders  or  as  lease-holders  the 
question  of  habitable  capacity  is  one  of  the 
most  intimate  nature,  and  of  essential  impor- 
tance. 

Of  the  third  mode  in  which  this  question  of 
the  capacity  of  area  to  contain  population  arises, 
we  must  say  less  than  we  would  otherwise  do, 
for  fear  of  trespassing  on  the  impartial  limits 
prescribed  to  a scientific  paper.  But  it  is  no 
debateablo  matter  that  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  there  is  at  all  events 
the  assertion  that  the  population  presses  too 
densely  on  the  area.  Or  rather  (for  to  call  the 
123  souls  per  square  mile  of  Connaught  a dense 
population  is  absurd)  the  laud  does  not — it  is 
asserted  that  it  cannot — 'feed  its  children.  Iu 
18-41  Ireland  supported  224  souls  on  every  square 
mile  of  her  area.  In  1881  the  ratio  had  declined 
to  ICl  souls  per  square  mile.  Wo  may  have  our 
own  opinion  as  to  the  causes,  but  of  the  fact 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  For  the  Scottish 
island  we  are  not  in  possession  of  details,  but 
the  movement  is  in  tho  same  direction.  The 
remarkable  part  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  the 
question  of  capacity  of  area  for  population  is 
thus  at  the  same  time  becoming  urgent,  in 
opposite  directions,  at  the  centre  and  at  the 
extremities  of  the  body  politic.  The  concen- 
tration of  population,  the  depletion  of  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  congestion  of  the  urban  dis- 
tricts, are  jihenomena  common  to  tho  whole 
civilised  world  at  the  present  time.  Where  there 
is  large  vacant  space,  as  in  the  far  west  of 
America,  the  surplus  is  overflowing  from  the  cup 
to  the  saucer,  and  the  increase  of  population  is 
replenishing  the  former  wastes.  But  in  countries 
where  this  safety  • vah'o  does  not  exist,  the 
opposite  phenomenon  is  constant.  Area  is  in- 
sufficient to  feed  population,  for  want  of  hands, 
or  at  all  events  for  want  of  adequately  applied 
labour;  or  area  is  becoming  unable  to  bouse  or 
almost  to  hold  population  from  the  concentration 
of  hands,  not  all,  it  is  true,  industrious,  but  most 
of  them  anxious  for  some  industrial  employ- 
ment,— even  if  of  a predatory  kind.  Should  not 
a mighty  problem  of  this  nature  be  investigated 
with  all  the  impartial  skill  at  the  command  of 
the  highest  intelligence  of  the  day  ? 


Royal  Victoria  Coffee-hall,  Waterloo- 
road,  S.E. — Tliis  Friday,  April  20,  a number 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  legal  profession 
are  going  to  hold  a grand  Temperance  Demon- 
stration. Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
the  eminent  and  popular  Recorder  of  Loudon, 
is  to  preside  on  the  occasion,  and  amongst  the 
chief  speakers  will  be  tbe  following  gentle- 
men:—Prof.  William  Barber,  Q.C.;  Mr.  E.  W. 
Fithian  and  Mr.  Thomas  Suthurst  (barristers-at- 
law),  Mr.  Swinford  Francis,  Mr.  .T.  Maud,  Mr. 
•I.  M.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Watson  (solicitors). 
Admission  to  the  hall  will  be  at  nominal  prices, 
varying  from  one  penny  upwards. 


ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE  POETS.* 

If  Shnkspeare’s  references  to  architecture 
are  few  and  far  between,  there  is  still  less 
recognition  of  its  existence  among  tho  other 
dramatists  of  the  great  dramatic  period,  and 
what  references  there  are  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  happy,  though  occasionally  charac- 
teristic in  one  way  or  another.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  a good  many  of  the  refer- 
ences in  our  poets  of  all  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  is  that  they  regarded 
architecture  with  great  indifference,  and  in 
many  cases  speak  of  it  (as  many  average 
English  people  do  now)  as  something  that  is  in 
its  nature  opposed  to  practical  considerations 
and  common  sense.  This  is  evidently  the  kind 
of  view  taken  by  Ben  Jonson.  Almost  the  only 
reference  to  architecture  in  bis  plays  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  silly  Crif^pinus,  in  “ The 
Poetaster,”  the  bore  of  the  piece,  who  pesters 
Horace  (act  iii.,  sc.  1)  with  his  talk  and  criti- 
cisms as  they  walk  through  the  city  ; — 

“By  Phcrlius,  hero’8  a most  neat  fine  street, isn't  it? 
I protest  to  thee  I am  enamoured  of  this  street,  more 
than  of  half  the  streets  of  Rome  again ; 'tis  so  polite  and 
terse!  There's  a front  of  a building  now!  I study 
architecture  too.  If  ever  I should  build,  I’d  hare  a house 
just  of  that  prospective. ” 

Crii^pwus  seems  to  have  been  given  to  talk 
architecture,  as  he  applies  it  aftewards  to  a 
lady’s  head-dress, — “ 1 affect  not  these  high 
gable  - ends,  these  Tuscan  tops,  nor  your 
arches,  nor  your  coronets  nor  your  pyramids.” 
In  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  poems,  To  Penshurst,” 
his  ©wn  practical  notions  come  out : — 

“Thou  art  not,  Penshurst,  built  to  curious  show 
Of  touch  or  marble,  nor  eanst  boast  a row 
Of  polish'd  pillars,  or  a roof  of  gold  ; 

Thou  hast  no  lantern,  whereof  talcs  arc  told, 

Or  stair,  or  court  ; thou  stand’s!  an  ancient  pile, 

And  these  not  grudged,  art  reverenced  the  while  ; 
Thou  ji'v’st  in  better  mar>Js,  of  soil,  of  air. 

Of  wood,  of  water  : therein  art  thou  fair,’’ 

This  feeling  of  the  superior  value  of  situation 
and  usefulness  above  architectural  merit  in 
a mansion  is  expressed  in  much  the  same  strain 
in  a poem  by  Carew,  “ Tohis  friend  G.N.,  from 
Wrest,”  the  latter  being  the  name  of  a coxintry 
seat  at  which  tho  poet  f was  staying  : — 

" Here  the  architect 
Did  not  with  curious  slcill  a pilo  erect 
Of  carved  marble,  touch  or  prophecy, { 
lint  built  a house  for  hospitality. 

No  sumptuous  chimney-piece  of  shining  stone 
Invites  the  stranger's  eye  to  gaze  upon 
And  coldly  entertain  liis  sight ; but  clear 
And  cheerful  flames  cherish  and  warm  him  here ; 

No  Doric  or  Corinthian  pillars  grace 
With  imagery  this  structure’s  naked  face  ; 

The  lord  and  lady  of  this  place  delight 
Rather  to  bo  iu  act,  than  seem  in  sight. 

Nor  think  because  our  pyramids  and  high 
Exalted  turrets  threaten  not  the  sky, 

That  therefore  Wrest  of  narrowness  complains, 

Or  straiten’d  walla  ; for  she  more  numerous  trains 
Of  noble  guests  daily  receives,  and  those 
Can  with  fnr  more  conrenienc}'  dispose, 

Than  prouder  piles,  where  the  vain  builder  spent 
More  cost  in  outward  gay  embellishment 
Than  real  use,  which  was  the  sole  design 
Of  our  contriver,  who  made  things  not  fine, 

But  fit  for  service." 

Not  wbat  one  would  call  a poet’s  view  of  the 
matter,  certainly,  but  apparently  wbat  was 
considered  at  that  time  a proper  and  sensible 
view  to  take  of  architecture, — as  on  one  side  it 
is,  no  doubt.  The  first  Lord  Dudley  (he  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviexo)  expressed  much  tho  same 
opinion  in  a torser  fashion,  when  shown  the 
design  for  his  proposed  new  house: — “Very 
well  for  a Greek  god,  no  doubt ; but  a modern 
gentleman  requires  offices.”  To  return  to  the 
dramatists  for  a moment,  the  only  two  passages 
we  have  hit  upon  among  the  leading  ]ioets  of 
the  old  school  consist  in  a single  architectural 
metaphor  in  Massinger  (“  Fatal  Dowry”), — 

“ I raised 

The  building  of  my  life,  for  seventy  years, 

LTpon  BO  sure  a ground,  that  all  the  vices 
Practised  to  ruin  man,  though  brought  against  me, 
Could  never  undermine  ; 

and  one  passage  out  of  all  the  voluminous  (and 
often  very  unsavoury)  pages  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (“  Philastcr  ”),  which  is  curious  as 
showing  again  that  connexion  of  the  notion  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  with  the  idea  of 


* See  p.  -191,  anfe. 

t Carew  joined  to  his  reputatiou  ns  a {joet  the  official 
dignities  of  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  CouucU,  and  “ Sewer 
in  Ordinary”  to  Charles  I, 

J The  meaning  of  this  ia  certainly  not  very  obvious.  Ip 
this  and  tbe  preceding  quotation  “ touch  ’’  seems  to  be 
used  in  some -sense  now  obsolete. 
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ancient  architocture,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser: — 

“ No  monument 

• (Though  high  and  big  os  Pelion)  shall  he  able 

To  cover  this  base  murder  ; make  it  rich 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shining  jasper, 
Like  the  Pyramidee,  • « * 

* * • my  little  marble 

IThnt  only  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults) 
ahnll  far  outshine  it”; 

This  idea  about  the  Pyramids  reminds  us  of  the 
testimony  of  Lepidvs  (“  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra”) : — “ Certainly  I have  heard  the  Ptole- 
mies’ Pyramises  are  very  goodly  things ; 
without  contradiction,  I have  heard  that”;  so 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  in  those  days, 

I when  Egypt  was  a kind  of  terra  incognita,  a 
I prevalent  idea  that  the  Pyramids  were  remark- 
able for  a barbaric  splendour  as  well  as  for  size. 
In  the  dramatic  poetry  of  a rather  later  date 
there  is  one  well-known  passage,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a cathedral  interior  by  Congreve,  too 
familiar  to  need  quotation,  but  which  is  really 
fine,  and  almost  deserves  the  very  exuberant 
praise  it  baa  received. 

Going  back  to  the  poets,  other  than  dramatic, 
we  find  in  Cowley  the  recurrence  again  of  the 
idea  of  the  preference  of  unpretending  to 
sumptuous  architecture.  In  one  poem  he 
I praises  Florence  as, — 

' " For  stately  buildingB  famed 

And  lofty  roofs  that  emulate  the  sky,” 
i and  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  same  poem 
I (“  Constantia  and  Philetus  ”), — 

I “ In  roofs  which  gold  and  Parian  stone  adorn 

I (Proud  as  the  owner’s  mind)  he  did  abound.” 

I The  parenthesis  here  appears  to  be  an  insinua- 
I tion  against  sumptuous  buildings;  and  in  the 
1 same  spirit  we  find  Cowley  expressing  his  personal 
! feeling  in  a poem  called  ” The  Wish  ” : — 

” My  house  a cottage  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
i For  alt  my  use,  not  luxury.” 

I It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  this  was 
not  an  affectation  of  speaking,  fashionable  at 
the  time, — a “ pride  that  aped  humility.”  At 
any  rate,  Cowley  (who  was  a far  rarer  and 
■^‘braver”  poetical  spirit  than  men  like  Carew 
and  Waller)  could  feel  keen  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  a great  public  building,  as  he  has 
•shown  in  some  very  spirited  lines,  ‘‘On  the 
■Queen’s  repairing  Somerset  House,”  from  which 
:Bome  passages  are  worth  quoting.  The  building 
speaks  in  proprid  person^  : — 

‘ ‘ In  nil  my  rooms  and  galleries  I found 
The  richest  figures  torn,  and  all  around 
Dismember'd  statues  of  great  heroes  lay. 

The  gaping  walls  were  cleft. 

The  pillars  sunk,  (he rooms  above  me  wept, 

No  sign  of  spring,  or  joy,  my  garden  kept.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  how  changed  is  his 
face  since  his  great  mistress, — indeed,  she  might 
rightly  be  called  foundress, — took  up  the 
matter : — 

“ Now  I dare 

Even  with  the  proudest  palaces  compare 

Before  my  gate  n street's  broad  channel  goes 
Which  still  withwaves  of  crowding  people  flows; 

And  every  day  there  passes  by  mv  side, 

Up  to  its  western  reach,  the  London  lido. 

The  spring-tides  of  the  term  ; niy  front  looks  down 
On  all  the  pride  and  business  of  the  town; 

My  other  front  (fores  in  kings  we  see 
The  liveliest  image  of  tlie  deity, 

We  in  their  houses  should  Heaven's  likeness  find 
"Where  nothing  can  be  mid  to  be  behind), 

My  other  fair  and  more  majestic  face 
(Who  can  the  fair  to  more  advantage  place?) 

For  ever  gazes  on  itself  below 

In  the  best  mirror  that  the  world  can  show. 

To  assure  yet  my  defence,  on  cither  hand, 
like  mighty  forts,  at  equal  distance  stand 
Two  of  the  best  and  stateliest  piles  which  e’er 
Man’s  liberal  piety  of  old  did  rear. 

Where  the  two  princes  of  ih'  Apostles  band. 

My  neighbours  and  my  guards,  watch  and  command.” 

This  sketch  of  the  palace  as  the  centre 
point  between  the  two  great  cathedrals  shows 
a fine  feeling  for  architectural  association.  The 
same  event  drew  forth  a poem  also  from 
Waller,  too  poor  to  be  worth  quoting ; he  also 
versified  ‘‘  upon  his  Majesty’s  repairing  of 
fit.  Paul’s,”  and  compared  Charles  II.  to 
Ainphion,  who  caused  the  walls  of  Troy  to 
rise.  Eeturniug  to  Cowley,  we  find  him, 

■ although  roused  to  some  enthusiasm  about 
Somerset  House,  returning  to  his  anti-architec- 
tural ideas  in  his  poem  “On  Solitude”;  and 
certainly  architecture  is  essentially  an  art  at 
variance  with  solitary  tastes: — 

‘‘  Hail,  old  patrician  trees  ! 

Here  Nature  does  a house  for  me  erect ; 

■ Nature,  the  fairest  architect, 

I Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 

•-  That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect. 

Yet  the  dead  timber  prize.” 


This  is,  of  course,  a poet’s  conceit,  as  Cowley 
•would  have  found  out  if  he  had  ever  been 
reduced  really  to  doing  without  the  ‘‘dead 
timber,”  and  to  residing  like  one  of  the  literary 
men  in  Henri  Miirger’s  ” Vie  Bohemionne,” 

who  gave  his  address  as  ‘‘  Boulevard  , 

third  tree,  fifth  branch.”  Cowley,  however, 
returns  to  the  charge  in  another  poem,  “The 
Garden,”  in  which  he  shows  how  buildings 
were  contrary  to  the  divine  order  of  things  ; — 
“For  God,  the  universal  architect. 

It  had  been  as  easy  to  erect 

A Louvre  or  Escurial,  or  a tower 

That  might  with  Heaven  communication  hold. 

As  Babel  vainly  thought  to  do  of  old  ; 

He  wanted  not  the  skill  or  power,— 

But  well  he  knew  what  place  would  best  agree 
With  innoceuco  and  with  felicity, — 

God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city 
Cain.” 

Pretty  fancies,  for  summer  weather,  in  which 
Cowley  much  delighted. 

Dryden  thinks  no  more  of  architects  and 
architecture  than  his  predecessors.  The  only 
lengthened  reference  to  the  subject  in  his  poems 
is  in  a passage  in  his  translation  or  paraphrase 
of  Boileau’s  “Art  of  Poetry,”  in  which  he 
instances  the  overlaboured  description  of  a 
mansion  as  an  example  of  one  fault  in  poetic 
style: — 

“ Sometimes  an  author,  fond  of  his  own  thought. 
Pursues  its  object  till  ’tis  overwrought ; 

If  be  describes  a house  he  shows  the  face. 

And  after  walks  you  round  f.’-om  place  to  place ; 
Here  is  a vista,  there  the  doors  unfold. 

Balconifs  here  are  baluster’d  with  gold, 

Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls, 

* The  festoons,  friezes,  and  the  astragals.'  ” 

Dryden  puts  the  last  line  between  commas,  as 
if  he  regarded  the  words  used  therein  as  archi- 
tectural “shop”  not  admissible  in  poetry 
except  in  an  apologetic  manner.  That  a de- 
scription of  architecture  in  that  piecemeal 
matter-of-fact  way  is  unpoetical  and  uninte- 
resting no  one  would  deny,  but  not  because  of 
its  length  or  elaboration,  for  modem  poets  who 
have  really  a feeling  for  architecture  as  an  art  can 
spend  more  space  than  that  over  a description 
(as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see)  without 
being  in  any  way  redundant  or  prosaic.  As  a 
further  example  of  his  respect  for  the  profes- 
sion of  an  architect,  Dryden  introduces  else- 
where a description  of  a man  who  had  been  a 
successful  but  a quack  physician,  and  after 
killing  many  people  with  his  drugs,  had  retired 
to  live  at  a friend’s  country-house,  and  showed 
what  he  -was  really  good  for  by  making  great 
practical  improvements  in  it,  the  moral  from 
which  is  “ Better  be  a good  mason  than  a dull 
poet,”  mason  and  architect  being  apparently 
convertible  terms.  S'vvift  seems  to  have  known 
better  than  that ; see  one  of  his  epistles  to 
Stella,  in  which  he  says  she  is  indirectly  to  be 
credited  with  any  good  that  he  may  accomplish, 
as  being  the  person  who  inspires  him, — 

“ As  when  a lofty  pile  is  raised, 

AVo  never  hear  the  workmen  praised 
AVho  bring  the  lime  and  place  the  stones, 

But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.” 

Swift  once  or  twice  also  presses  architectural 
or  building  metaphors  iuto  his  service,  most 
pointedly  in  a poem  on  the  true  basis  of  happi- 
ness in  married  life  (“  Strephon  and  Cbloo”) 
equally  remarkable  for  its  real  good  sense  and 
morality  and  its  astounding  coarseness  of  ex- 
pression, the  architectural  simile  being  one  of 
the  few  decent  passages  in  it : — 

“A prudent  builder  should  forecast 
How  long  the  stuff  is  like  to  last ; 

And  carefully  observe  the  ground, 

To  build  on  some  foundation  sound. 

AViiat  house  when  its  materials  crumble 
Must  not  inevitably  tumble? 

AVhat  edifice  can  long  endure, 

Raised  on  a basis  insecure  ? 

Bash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a wife, 

Contrive  rouv  pile  to  last  a life.” 

Thinking  of  the  account  lately  published  of  the 
history  of  the  Dublin  Cathedral,  and  the  state 
into  which  it  had  fallen  before  its  restoration, 
one  may  fancy  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s 
had  official  reasons  for  being  occupied  with  ideas 
derived  from  ruinous  buildings. 

Pope  sings  in  the  same  tune  as  a good  many 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  looking  at  archi- 
tecture from  a practical  point  of  view ; but  he 
speaks  in  the  tone  of  a man  far  more  cultured 
in  artistic  matters  than  Dryden  and  Swift,  as 
he  undoubtedly  was,  and  he  handles  the  subject 
with  far  more  knowledge  of  detail  and  far  more 
power  of  grapiiic  expression  than  most,  or 
indeed  any,  of  the  poets  of  bis  era.  ^ The 
passage  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Bnrlington 
(Epistle  iv.),who  was  then  publishing  at  hia 


own  expense  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
J Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Palladio,  is  full  of 
force  and  pictnre.squcnesa,  as  well  as  artistic 
^ good  sense;  it  immediately  follows  the  well- 
known  sneer  at  “ Sir  Visto,”  and  at  “ Bubo,” 

' the  latter 

“ A standing  sermon,  at  each  year’s  expense. 

That  never  Coxcomb  reach’d  magnifleence,” 

a remark,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  how 
often  illustrated  in  the  architectural  specula- 
tions of  wealthy  but  vulgar- minded  people. 
Then  he  goes  on,  addressing  Lord  Burlington, 
to  distinguish  between  truly  sumptuous  archi- 
tecture and  misuse  of  the  resources  of  the  art : — 
" You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  sot  profuse, 

And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 

Yet  shall,  my  lord,  vour  just,  your  noble  rules, 

Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools  ; 

AVho  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take, 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make  ; 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state. 

Turn  ares  of  triumph  to  a garden  gate  ; 

Reverse  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch'd  dog-hole  eked  with  ends  of  wall ; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on’t 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a front ; 

Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a A'enetian  door  ; 

Conscious  they  act  a true  Palladian  part. 

And  if  they  starve  they  starve  by  rules  of  art.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  couplet,  which 
implies  rather  an  incorrect  notion  of  the  Palla- 
dian system,  there  is  sense  and  sound  criticism 
in  every  lino  of  that,  and  a whole  architectural 
essay  might  bo  written  on  the  various  points 
which  it  suggests,  in  some  of  which  Pope  is 
quite  prophetic.  His  little  epigrammatic  poem 
on  “ The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  House  at 
Woodstock”  is  also  very  good,  and  in  the  same 
vein  of  shrewd  and  satirical  sense  : — 

“ See  here,  Sir,  here’s  the  grand  approach. 

This  way  is  for  his  Grace’s  coach  ; 

There  lies  the  bridge,  and  here’s  the  clock. 

Observe  the  lion  and  the  cock, 

The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade. 

And  mark  how  wide  the  hall  is  made  ! 

The  chimneys  are  so  well  design’d 
They  never  smoke  in  any  wind. 

This  gallery’s  contrived  for  wslking, 

The  window's  to  retire  and  tslkin  ; 

The  Council-chamber  for  debate, 

And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 

Thanks,  Sir,  cried  I,  'tis  very  fine, 

But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d’ye  dine  ? 

I find  by  all  you  have  been  telling. 

That  'tis  a house,  but  not  a dwell  ng.” 

It  is  noticeable  that  Pope,  in  his  modernised 
paraphrase  of  Chaucer’s  “ Temple  of  Fame,” 
has  architectural  sketches  entirely  bis  own,  and 
having  no  reference  to  anything  in  the  original 
poem  ; and  these  architectural  images  are  of  a 
more  imaginative  and  sumptuous  turn  than  is 
usual  with  him.  The  difference  between  the 
architectural  references  in  Chancer’s  poem  and 
Pope’s  free  imitation  of  it  is  characteristic. 
Chaucer’s  is  the  old  barbaric  architecture  before 
referred  to,  as  so  common  in  the  imagination  of 
poets  in  a juvenile  age.  He  sketches  a “ castcll,” 
in  which 

“ All  was  of  stone  of  berile, 

Both  the  castcll  and  the  lour#. 

And  pke  the  hull,  and  every  boure. 

Without  peeces  or  joyuings. 

But  many  subtell  compassings. 

As  bab''urie-s  and  piiinavles, 

Imageries  and  tabernacles, 

1 saw,  and  eke  full  of  windowea 
As  flukes  fallen  in  great  snowes.” 

The  last  expression  is  very  curious.  Does 
it  refer  to  the  shape  of  the  Pointed  window, 
or  of  the  compartments  of  the  tracery  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  merely  a hyperbolical  simile  to 
indicate  the  number  of  the  windows.  A 
further  incident  in  this  part  of  the  poem 
is  the  introduction  of  pillars  of  different  metals 
and  other  substances,  as  pedestals  for  the 
statues  of  famous  men,  and  apparently  selected 
for  the  supposed  suitability  of  the  material  in 
each  case,  or  its  gradation  of  costliness.  Thus 
Homer  stood  upon  an  iron  pillar,  Virgil  upon 
one  of  “tinned  iron  clere,”  which  sounds  like 
galvanised  iron;  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
quite  what  Chaucer  meant  by  the  expression, 
unless  it  were  iron  coated  with  tin  to  give 
lustre.  Ovid  stands  on  a pillar  of  copper,  and 
so  ou.  Pope  adopts  the  idea  of  the  columns,  but 
describes  them  at  much  length  and  gives  them 
great  profusion  of  ornament,  not  with  any  very 
special  power  of  description,  however ; but  be 
raises  a structure  over  these  columns  (-n-hich 
are  planted  in  a circle)  of  which  there  is  no 
hint  in  Chaucer;  a dome  covered  with  gems, 
under  which  Fame  herself  wa.s  enthroned,  and 
which  reflects  the  various  coloured  lights  of  the 
pavement,  and  the  light  radiating  from  the 
throne.  Unfortunately,  the  description  is  too 
conventional,  aud  too  full  of  mere  rhyming- 
dictionary  lines,  to  convey  any  sense  of  reality 
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to  the  reader;  and  though  the  passage  is 
ambitious  and  grandiose  in  intention,  it  is  nob 
worth  quoting.  In  the  description  of  the  exterior 
of  the  Temple,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
poem,  there  are  one  or  two  points  made,  such  as 
the  description  of  the  western  front, 

" Crown’d  with  an  arclutraTe  of  antique  mould, 

With  sculpture  rising  on  the  roughen'd  gold.” 

The  latter  expression  indicates  an  eje  for  the 
effect  of  texture  in  surfaces,  which  seldom 
crops  op  in  architectural  allusions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centnry,  and  since  the  Medimval  period 
seems  not  to  have  been  revived  till  onr  own 
day.  On  the  whole,  however,  Pope  is  much 
better  in  his  references  to  existing  types  of 
architecture  than  in  his  attempts  at  idealising 
architecture  ; which  latter  is  always  a difficult 
task,  whether  for  poet  or  draughtsman.  Notice 
should  be  taken,  however,  of  one  very  clever 
and  well-expressed  poem,  the  epistle  tc  Addison, 
occasioned  by  some  dissertations  of  the  latter 
upon  medals.  Here  Pope  draws,  in  very  pictur- 
esque language,  a contrast  between  the  com- 
paratively transient  nature  of  great  buildings 
as  monuments,  how  they  lose  their  meaning 
and  history,  and  the  durability  of  fame  inscribed 
upon  medals,  in  profiles  and  inscriptions  : — 

■‘Ambition  sigh’d;  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column  or  thecrumhliiig  bust ; 

Huge  moles,  whose  shadows  stretch’d  from  shore 
to  shore, 

Their  ruins  perish’d,  and  their  place  no  more. 
Conrinced,  shelnow  contracts  her  vast  design, 

And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a coin," — 

which  last  is  a very  bad  rhyme,  certainly,  but 
he  touches  off  happily  the  medal  and  its  con- 
noisseurs : — 

“T\ith  sha^en’d  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 

The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore  ; 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 

The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 

To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  bis  schemes, 

One  grasps  a Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams. 

Poor  ^ adtus,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour’d 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour’d  • 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side, 

Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride.” 

But  in  spite  of  this  preference  of  medallic 
over  architectural  glory,  the  poem  contains  two 
or  three  lines  about  architecture  which  strike 
a rather  new  note,  and  connect  it  with  a more 
modern  phase  of  feeling  on  the  subject ; but 
this  link  may  go  to  piece  the  next  portion  of 
the  chain. 


bOilE  TRAITS  OF  CANOVA  AND 
THORWALDSEN. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  lives  in  Rome  of  the 
two  celebrated  sculptors  having  been  in  gre 
degree  contemporaneous  that  they  are  so  ofH 
mentioned  together,  but  also  from  the  fact  tb 
they  not  unfrequcntly  took  the  same  suhjeci 
their  works  thus  coming  into  direct  competitio 
Canova  avowed  that  his  ambition  was 
reinstate  the  Greek  heroes  and  heroines  ( 
their  pedestals;  nevertheless,  be  was  scarce' 
so  successful  in  catching  the  simple  spirit  ar 
sentiment  of  classic  art  ns  was  his  Northei 
compeer.  His  Hebe,  for  instance,  is  not  exactl 
the  Hebe  of  Olympus,  but  as  an  elegant  sylr 
acting  as  a cup-bearer  it  has  no  equal. 

There  is  a very  graceful  atorj-  uniting  tt 
memory  of  these  two  great  artists  redotindin 
much  to  the  honour  of  Canova,  who  is  said  t 
have  had  a most  liberal  spirit  in  his  apprecii 
tion  of  others.  At  the  time  in  question  be  wr 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  employment  and  reputi 
tionwheu  Thonvaldsen  was  comparatively  a hi 
gmner.havingbeenbutavery  few  years  inRomi 
during  which  period  he  had  met  with  but  littl 
encouragement,  and  had  chiefly  subsisted  upo 
the  scanty  pension  which  he  had  gained  in  con 
petition  at  the  Copenhagen  Academy.  Since  li 
had  been  in  Rome,  however,  he  had  produced 
very  fine  model  of  a figure  of  Jason,  whic 
attracted  groat  admiration.  This,  lioweve' 
took  no  substantial  form;  and  the  young  sculptc 
became,  not  only  disappointed,  but  so  rauc 
discouraged  tliat  bo  resolved  to  quit  Rome  an 
return  to  his  native  land.  It  was  at  tbi 
juncture  that  the  generous  feeling  of  the  Italia 
mature  sculptor  intervened  to  the  lasting  henefi 
ot  the  young  Dane.  Mr.  Hope,  the  Enirlis 
banker,  having  visited  Canova  with  a commit 
Sion  to  execute  a statue  of  high  art  for  him 
and  the  sculptor  not  accejiting  it,  pleading  hi 
many  engagements  of  that  nature,  added 
There  IS  a young  Dane  here  who  has  executec 
a model  of  a statue  in  a now  and  grand  style  o 
art ; go  and  see  it,  and  if  it  pleases  yon  yoi 
cannot  do  better  than  transfer  the  commissioi 
to  him ; he  la  well  worthy  of  such  an  oppor 


tunity.”  The  Englishman  followed  Canova’s 
advice,  and  the  pleasant  consequence  was  that 
the  Jason  was  ordered  to  be  produced  in  marble. 
At  this  time  young  Tborwaldsen’s  trunks  were 
actually  packed  to  leave  the  city,  but,  thus 
turned  from  his  resolve,  he  remained  in  Rome 
to  earn  an  undying  name. 

Although  no  doubt  the  Dane  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  opportune  kindness  shown  him 
on  this  occasion  by  the  Italian  master,  their 
friendship  does  not  seem  over  to  have  extended 
to  close  intimacy,  and  in  after  years  in  reference 
to  Canova,  Thorwaldsen  spoke  as  follows  to  a 
friend: — “When  Canova  had  finished  a new 
model  he  would  ask  me  to  come  and  look  at  it. 
If  I made  any  observation,  as,  for  instance,  that 
such  or  such  a fold  of  drapery  might  be  altered 
with  advantage  in  such  or  such  a way,  he 
always  acknowledged  the  truth  of  my  sugges- 
tion, and  thanked  me  warmly,  but  ho  never 
made  the  alteration.  If  I asked  him  to  come 
to  my  studio  he  was  sure  to  pay  me  a visit,  but 
confined  himself  to  praising  my  works  most 
highly,  but  never  made  a suggestion.”  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  Caiiova,  however,  that  he  held 
the  same  tone  of  laudation  to  others  as  he  did 
to  the  artist  himself,  and  when  the  Adonis  of 
Thorwaldsen  was  in  hand,  he  said  to  Madame 
Brun  that  she  should  go  and  inspect  it.  “ It  is 
an  admirable  statue,”  ke  remarked,  “ noble  and 
simple,  in  the  true  antique  style  and  full  of 
feeling.  Your  Danish  friend,  niadame,  is 
divine ! ” And  then,  after  a pause,  added, 
“ Ah  ! it  is  a pity  that  I also  am  not  young  ! ” 
Cauova,  however,  was  born  in  1757,  and  Thor- 
waldsen in  1770,  so  there  was  only  thirteen 
years’  difference  between  them  ; but  what  may 
not  be  done  inart  in  thirteen  years,  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  vigour  ? 

There  is  uo  doubt  that  Thorwaldsen  surpasses 
Canova  in  relievo.  Indeed,  the  title  of 
“Patriarch  of  Relievo”  was  ajipliod  to  him 
by  the  Romans  themselves  for  his  mastery  in 
that  difficult  department  of  sculpture,  in  which 
true  form  is  simulated  by  false  form,  and  the 
round  expressed  by  the  flat.  In  his  facility  in 
clay  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he  was  without  a 
rival  among  the  moderns.  In  design,  however, 
tins  is  not  the  case,  for  our  own  Flaxman’s  field 
of  fancy  and  composition  was  vastly  wider  than 
that  of  the  Dane,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  than 
that  of  any  sculptor  who  ever  existed.  His 
compositions,  both  from  classic  and  sacred  sub- 


jects, are  of  a marvellous  diversity  as  well  as 
beauty,  whereas  both  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova 
adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  classic 
arrangement.  Thorwaldsen,  however,  would 
knock  off  a relievo  of  a couple  of  figures  in  a 
morning,  without  which  marvellous  rapidity  he 
could  not  have  carried  through  the  multitude 
he  produced. 

In  comparing  the  styles  of  the  Italian  and 
the  Dane,  it  is  manifest  that  the  man  of 
Northern  clime  was  the  simplest.  His  celebrated 
Mercury,  indeed,  might  have  been  of  the  purest 
time  of  Greek  art.  Itis  founded  on  an  incident 
ill  the  story  of  lo,  who,  in  one  of  the  amours  of 
Jupiter,  was  transformed  into  a beautiful  heifer. 
Juno,  however,  not  deceived  by  this  ruse  of  her 
inconstant  lord,  employed  Argus  to  watch  her, 
for,  as  he  was  gifted  with  a hundred  eyes,  it 
was  supposed  that  some  of  them  would  keep 
awake.  The  craft  of  Mei'cury,  however,  who 
was  deputed  by  Jupiter  to  deliver  her,  was  too 
much  even  for  his  vigilance.  Mercury  played 
him  to  sleep  with  his  lyre  and  then  slew  him. 
The  moment  taken  for  the  subject  of  the  statue 
is  when  Mercury,  Laving  succeeded  in  com- 
posing the  herdsman  to  slumber,  stays  his 
performance  and  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
sword  from  its  sheath.  The  attitude  may  bo 
characterised  as  a half-sitting  one,  .and  the 
composition  may  bo  regarded  as  perfect,  natural, 
vigorous,  varied  in  line,  full  of  expression,  and 
truly  Greek  in  style.  The  sculptor,  however, 
has  taken  the  licence  of  substituting  Pan’s 
pipes  for  the  lyre,  as  moi’e  convenient  to  bis 
purpose. 

_ There  is  no  male  statue  by  Canova  so  Greek 
m style  as  this  one  by  his  compeer,  and  in  fact 
m this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  find  its  equal  in 
modern  art,  and  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
T ^“"ter  of  our  own 

John  Gibson  which,  although  not  so  beautiful  a 
composition  as  the  Mercury  of  the  Dane  is 
remarkable  for  its  classic  quality.  ' 

The  Perseus,  by  Canova,  is  one  of  his  finest 
male  figures.  The  subject  had  been  before 
executed  by  Cellini  of  largo  size,  and  every 
lover  of  art  interested  in  its  difficulties  must 
have  derived  much  amusement  from  that  part 
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of  his  delightful  autobiography  in  which  he 
gives  a vivid  account  of  the  casting  of  the 
group  of  that  statue  and  Medusa.  Canova’s 
statue,  however,  represents  a different  moment, 
and  is  without  the  decollated  body,  and  exhibits 
only  the  head,  of  Medusa,  which  is  held  up  te 
freeze  the  assailants  of  Perseus  to  stone,  as 
narrated  by  Ovid.  His  figure  is  emulative  of 
the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican,  and 
it  had  the  perhaps  appropriate  office,  while  that 
statue,  with  many  other  antiques,  was  removed 
to  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
of  being  substituted  in  its  place,  from  which 
circumstance  it  received  the  name  of  the  con- 
solafore.  This  substitution  may  have  helped  to 
suggest  the  somewhat  fanciful  idea  that  the 
Apollo  himself  may  have  originally  hold  an 
.iEgis  with  a Medusa’s  head  affixed  on  it, 
whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  more 
fitly  portrayed  as  in  the  words  of  Byron,  “ The 
god  of  the  unerring  bow.”  The  Perseus  is  un- 
questionably a very  beautiful  figure,  yet  it  may 
be  open  to  the  comment  that  it  is  composed  too 
much  in  a plane,  which  arrangement  is  more 
suited  for  a relievo  than  for  a figure  in  the 
round,  and  in  this  regard  as  well  as  in  supreme 
nobility  of  aspect  comes  much  short  of  the  Apollo 
himself.  But  that  ancient  work  seems  to  be 
unapproachable  in  its  peculiar  dignity  of  active 
beauty  except  by  its  twin  sister  the  Diana  of 
Versailles. 

Venus  and  the  Graces  formed  subjects  for 
the  chisels  of  both  the  Italian  and  the  Dane. 
Cauova  did  two  Venuses,  Thorwaldsen  one. 
Canova  did  one  group  of  the  Graces,  Thor- 
waldsen two.  This  enumeration  is,  of  course, 
independent  of  the  replicas  which  were  made, 
which  liberty  is  the  acknowledged  birthright  of 
the  sculptor’s  art ; the  copyright  not  passing 
with  the  original  work  except  by  special  stipu- 
lation. It  is  difficult  in  respect  to  the  above 
productions  to  conclude  to  which  sculptor  be- 
longs the  palm.  The  Venus  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
of  Canova  has  most  nobility  of  mien  and  is 
more  a lady  than  the  Venus  of  Thorwaldsen,  who 
has  more  of  the  look  of  a very  pretty  peasant, 
but  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  charming  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Both  Canova’s  Venuses  are 
partly  draped,  and  in  both  cases  the  goddess 
may  be  supposed  to  be  represented  as  having 
just  left  the  bath  and  to  have  partially  resumed 
her  dross.  In  Thorwaldsen’s  she  has  the  apple, 
and  thus  might  be  called  a Venus  Victrix.  This 
she  bolds  in  her  right  hand  with  some  degree  of 
triumphant  coquetry,  while  with  the  left  she  is 
taking  up  the  somewhat  scanty  drapery  which 
she  had  deposited  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  the 
oak  trees  for  which  Mount  Ida  was  famous. 
The  figure  is  beautifully  composed,  and  is  plump 
without  being  overcharged.  One  replica  oi  it 
is  at  Chatsworth. 

The  Venus  of  the  Pitti  Palace  also  is  ex- 
tremely graceful,  the  throat  being  curved  in 
turning  the  head  over  the  shoulder  quite  as 
much  as  the  warrant  of  nature  would  support ; 
but,  no  doubt,  Canova  witnessed  the  action. 
The  figure  is  perhaps  a trifle  flat  from  back  to 
front,  but  that  may  be  a matter  of  taste,  for  its 
character  is  long  in  proportion,  much  more  so 
than  cither  the  Venus  de’  Medici  or  the  Venus  of 
Thorwaldsen.  The  back,  which  is  quite  un- 
covered, is  especially  admired,  but  the  front  is 
much  concealed  not  only  by  the  arms  and  hands 
of  the  figure,  but  by  the  drapery  which  they 
hold  1 ressed  to  the  form.  Its  contours  not  only 
meet  the  requirements  of  four  principal  views 
being  charming,  hut  may  be  said  to  do  so  even 
to  the  number  of  the  seven  aspects  which 
Cellini  mentions  that  a statue  should  satisfy, 
which  practically  means  that  it  should  bear  the 
eye  of  the  critic  in  scanning  it  all  round,  as 
Lucian  said  the  Venus  of  Cnidos  did.  It  is 
well  balanced  in  general  outline,  and  compact 
and  symmetrical  in  mass  in  the  front  and  back 
views.  This  is  a quality  which  much  conduces 
to  the  value  of  a statue  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  as  such  a %vork  is  much  more 
easily  placed  than  one  of  irregular  outline, 
which  rarely  harmonises  with  a central  position, 
hut  rather  seems  to  look  for  a situation  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  be  balanced  on  the  other  by 
another  of  corresponding  form ; and  this  appears 
to  be  a point  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  sculptor  who  may  aim  at  a central  posi- 
tion for  liis  work.  The  Laocoon,  for  example, 
is  adapted  to  a central  situation,  as  it  is  pyra- 
midal, or,  at  least,  has  the  general  form  of  a 
flame  bat  slightly  blown  aside.  The  Venus  de’ 
Medici  is  admirably  balanced  in  outline,  which 
has  tended  to  make  her  so  great  a favourite, 
and  BO  also  is  the  graceful  antique  group  of 
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' Cupid  and  Psyciie.  The  Michael  and  Satan 
; also  of  Flaxman  is  composed  after  this  method, 

I which  well  fits  it  for  its  situation  at  Petworth, 

I and  that  in  which  the  original  model  stands  in 
the  saloon  in  the  London  University. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  Venns,  it  may 
be  acknowledged  that  the  most  salient  point  in 
her  mythologic  history  is  that  of  her  success  in 
the  competition  for  superior  beauty  with  the 
Queen  of  the  Skies  and  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom. 
Canova  did  not  touch  this  point  in  his  two 
celebrated  statues.  Thorwaldsen  represented 
her  after  her  conquest,  with  the  golden  prize  in 
her  hand ; and  it  is  the  same  with  the  statue 
by  our  own  Gibson.  Praxiteles  in  his  most 
celebrated  statue  of  the  goddess  did  not  choose 
this  moment : she  had  not  the  apple,  but  was 
shown  as  she  stood  before  Paris  previously  to 
receiving  it,  so  that  each  visitor  to  the  little 
temple  at  Cnidos,  which  was  her  shrine,  might 
have  fancied  himself  the  shepherd  on  whose 
judgment  the  meed  of  triumph  was  to  depend. 
This  statue,  however,  in  Parian  marble,  which 
I was  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
j ancient  world,  was  quite  nude,  like  that  of 
I Thorwaldsen,  but  the  pendent  drapery,  although 
1 apart  from  the  figure,  was  held  so  as  to  screen 
i her  in  degree  from  the  direct  gaze  of  the  son 
' of  Priam.  Which  was  the  finest  conception 
cannot  well  now  be  decided,  as  the  fatal  confla- 
gration of  the  Lausian  Palace  in  Constantinople, 
whither  this  glory  of  the  ancient  chisel  had 
beenremoved,  has  deprived  us  of  that  version 
‘ of  the  goddess  ; but  it  may  readily  be  welcomed 
; that  the  above  idea  of  her,  derived  from  the 
I descriptions  of  Pliny  and  Lucian,  possesses  a 
I peculiar  and  appropriate  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
i And,  indeed,  it  may  afford  some  marvel,  as  we 
I mentioned  in  a former  article,  that  they  have 
' not  spurred  mode-ni  artistic  ambition  to  the 
attempts  to  resuscitate  her.  Flaxman,  among 
the  illustrations  of  his  lectures,  gives  a sketch  of 
his  view  with  respect  to  her.  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  ever  followed  it  out  in  a model, 
or  that  any  other  modern  sculptor  has  ever 
undertaken  the  arduous  but  inspiring  task. 
Perhaps  it  remains  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  offer  a prize  for  this  being  carried 
into  effect,  which  would  be  an  art  project 
worthy  of  that  great  but  comparatively  yoiith- 
ful  country. 

‘ Canova,  in  the  year  1815,  visited  England, 
but  declined  any  commissions  offered  him  while 
in  this  country,  as  he  said  that  we  had  onr  own 
competent  native  sculptors,  and  that  if  any  one 
desired  a work  of  his,  the  order  must  be  given 
to  him  in  his  own  Italy.  On  inspecting  the 
Elgin  marbles  with  the  utmost  attention,  he 
[expressed  his  extreme  admiration  of  them,  and 
[added  that  to  see  the  back  of  the  Theseus  alone 
1 was  worth  a joiiruey  from  Kome.  After  his 
I return  also  to  his  occupation  there  in  his  own 
I studio  he  averred  that  his  work  was  much 
[benefited  by  what  he  had  seen  in  our  Museum 
of  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and  his  school. 
[Thorwaldsen  was  never  in  London,  but  reiuark- 
' able  as  he  was  for  his  powers  in  l^eliel^o,  we  may 
! well  conceive,  by  the  expressions  of  his  compeer 
in  respect  to  the  Parthenaic  works  in  the 
I round,  how  much  Thorwaldsen  would  have  been 
1 delighted  with  those  in  flat  in  the  frieze.  It 
I may,  indeed,  be  said  that  his  own  magnifleeut 
I relievo,  or  rather  series  of  relieri,  illustrating 
‘ the  “ Triumph  of  Alexander,”  offers  the  nearest 
j approach  to  that  classic  work  that  has  ever 
tbeen  effected  by  a modern  artist.  He  produced 
t two  or  three  replicas  of  it,  each  differing  in  some 
1 degree  from  the  other,  each  also,  it  is  said, 

I having  been  an  improvement  on  the  former  one. 

I Canova  never  designed  so  important  a relievo 
as  this  one,  although  he  did  a great  many  not 
(nearly  so  extensive,  some  of  which  possess 
(great  beauty.  It  may  be  doubted,  bowevei’, 
-whether  any  of  them  are  so  attractive  and 
charming  as  the  “ Night  and  Jlorning”  by  the 
Dane,  which  not  only  were  repeated  several 
I times  of  the  original  size  in  marble  in  the  studio 
of  the  sculptor  himself,  but  also  on  a variety 
of  scales  by  others,  forming  also  the  subjects 
I for  cameos  without  end,  and  also  for  decorations 
; for  vases  and  for  plaques,  &c.  This  “Nightand 
Morning,”  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  household 
‘goddesses  all  over  the  civilised  world. 

Although  Canova  visited  London,  he  declined 
to  go  to  St.  Petersbnrg,  notwithstanding  that 
he  received  warm  invitations  from  the  Russian 
) court,  accompanied  with  proffers  of  employment, 
of  which,  however,  as  is  well  known,  ho  had 
'abundance  during  his  life  after  he  had  first 
'■made  a name.  He  was  in  Paris,  however,  more 
than  once  ; indeed,  Napoleon  sat  to  him  there 


for  his  portrait  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and  also  for 
an  heroic  classic  statue  of  him  executed  for 
himself,  which  now  by  the  irony  of  Fortune  is 
in  Apsley  House.  In  his  communication  with 
the  great  conqueror  the  simple  Italian  sculptor 
was  very  candid  in  his  remarks.  By  the 
desire  of  Napoleon  he  examined  the  Musee  of 
the  Louvre  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  many  celebrated  antique  statues 
which  had  been  spoliated  at  that  time,  chiefly 
from  Italy,  to  add  to  the  treasures  of  that  grand 
collection.  On  being  inquired  of  by  the  consul 
whether  they  were  not  judiciously  arranged,  he 
replied  with  exprc.ssive  brevity,  “ c-?rlo  stavafio 
meglio  in  Italia,” — certainly  they  were  better 
placed  in  Italy, — a comment  which  comprised 
two  meanings,  a simple  opinion  as  to  arrange- 
ment, and  an  implied  rebuke.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Canova  was  a favourite 
with  Napoleon.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
country  kinship  between  them,  as  the  Bona 
partes  were  recorded  to  have  been  originally  of 
an  Italian  family  before  they  removed  to 
Corsica.  In  return,  no  donbt,  also,  Canova 
admired  the  renowned  warrior  and  ruler,  as, 
indeed,  almost  all  did  who  came  within  his 
magic  influence,  but  his  real  regard  was  reserved 
for  Josephine,  of  whom  he  ever  spoke  with  a 
gentle  deference  approaching  the  affectionate. 
It  was  no  marvel  that  he  was  highly  esteemed 
by  those  in  high  power  at  that  time  in  France. 
His  style  was  so  congener  with  the  fashions  of 
government  culminating  in  the  Empire,  for  the 
Repiiblic,  Napoleon,  and  Canova.  all  emulated 
the  Classics.  The  very  furniture  of  the  Empire 
was  a sort  of  thready  Classic,  and  the  dress  of 
the  ladies  and  the  modes  of  their  coiffure  were 
something  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman, 
with  a something  superadded  which  we  English 
are  fain  to  characterise  as  peculiarly  French. 
In  all  this  the  somewhat  artificial  poses  of  the 
sculptor’s  female  figures,  the  play  of  their 
delicate  hands,  and  the  little  tresses  surrounding 
the  oval  of  their  faces  found  their  counterpart, 
and  in  return  re-acted  on  tho  fashion  and 
toilettes  of  the  day.  But  in  this  respect  the 
art  of  Thorwaldsen  was  quite  different.  There 
is  a Northman’s  simplicity  and  Scandinavian 
force  in  his  work  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  style  of  the  French  Empire,  nor, 
indeed,  with  any  mere  fashion,  and  is  thus  more 
calculated  to  last  in  favour  with  the  world  of 
art. 

Canova  doubtless  had  a peculiar  view  of 
beauty  iu  the  female  face.  Ho  carried  to  an 
extreme  the  straightness  of  the  classic  profile 
from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
and  made  the  upper  lip  almost  of  an  exaggerated 
shortness.  Indeed,  however  refined  his  female 
visages  are,  they  cannot  justly  bo  regarded  as 
very  natural.  There  is  in  them  occasionally  a 
degree  of  affectation,  and  the  same  remark 
may  apply  sometimes  also  to  the  expression  of 
his  figures,  as  has  been  observed  of  his  group  of 
the  Graces.  Both  Thorwaldsen’s  groups  of  the 
same  subject  are  free  from  this,  but  are  some- 
what attenuated,  and  neither  his  nor  those  of 
Canova  are  so  finely  composed  as  in  the  small 
picture  of  the  Graces,  by  Raffaelle,  iu  the  col- 
lection of  Eai’l  Dudley  and  Ward,  executed  by 
the  great  artist  in  1508,  of  which  there  is  an 
excellent  eugravintr  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  picture,  produced  by  F.  Forster,  in 
I Paris,  in  1841.  ludced,  there  is  every  probabi- 
i lity  that  Raffaelle,  like  his  compear,  Buonarotti, 
could  have  been  a fine  sculptor  as  well  as  mag- 
nificent painter,  if  he  had  had  time  during  his 
short  life  to  apply  himself  to  both  arts,  for  many 
of  the  groups  and  figures  in  his  pictures  are 
suited,  with  but  little  variation,  to  the  sister 
art. 

Both  our  sculptors  seem  to  have  possessed 
amiable  dispositions,  and,  although  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  Thorwaldsen  has  been  charged 
with  parsimony  in  trivial  things,  he  is  credited 
with  having  had  a very  open  hand  in  relief  of 
distress,  aud  that  he  would  sometimes  astonish 
by  the  amount  of  a gift.  Canova,  by  all  who 
had  his  friendship  or  acquaintance,  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  kindly  of  men,  and  among 
the  minor  traits  of  this  disposition  it  is  told  of 
him  that,  one  morning  a trusted  assistant  having 
come  late  to  the  studio,  and  in  response  to  a 
remark  thereon  by  the  sculptor  having  replied 
that  it  was  because  ho  did  not  know  the  time, 
not  possessing  a watch,  Canova  drew  forth  his 
o\vn  and  presented  it  to  him. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Venus  and 
the  Graces,  we  may  remark  that  Gibson,  in  his 
celebrated  tinted  Venus,  which  has  been  the 


subject  of  so  much  discussion,  followed  the 
example  of  Canova  in  representing  her  as  partly 
draped,  which  treatment  he  used  to  speak  of  aa 
of  advantage  to  the  appearance  of  tho  flesh  of 
a statue  as  affording  it  contrast  by  its  many 
shadows.  However,  it  is  totally  unlike  the  same 
subject  as  presented  by  either  of  the  above 
sculptors,  but  bears  more  resemblance,  espe- 
cially in  the  legs,  to  the  Venus  do’  Medici.  It 
is  said  that  at  one  time  he  thought  of  trans- 
forming hie  Venus  into  an  Eve,  but  that  he  was 
deterred  from  this  by  tho  requirement  in  that 
case  of  concealing  by  her  hair  the  back  of  the 
neck,  to  which  arrangement,  as  he  considered 
that  a very  beautiful  part  of  the  female  form, 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself. 

Both  Canova  aud  Thorwaldsen  received  great 
honom’s  during  their  lifetime,  and  their  reputa- 
tion had  not  to  wait  for  the  fiat  of  posterity. 
Canova  was  created  a Marquis,  and  Thorwaldsen 
was  treated  on  au  equality  by  crowued  heads. 
They  both  also  received  magnificent  funeral 
honours.  The  body  of  Antonio  Canova  lay  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  and  received  solemn 
obsequies  there  before  it  was  removed  to  hie 
native  village  of  Possagno,  among  the  Asolano 
hills,  at  the  foot  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  where  it 
had  always  been  his  desire  that  his  remains 
should  rest.  Those  of  Bartholomew,  by  his 
intimates  called  Bertel,  Thorwaldsen  found 
their  repose  in  a mausoleum  beneath  the  museum 
of  his  works  at  Copenhagen,  which  contains, 
among  many  others  of  his  productions,  his  famed 
series  of  the  statues  of  Chri.st  and  the  Apostles. 
They  both  departed  this  life  in  the  manner  they 
desired.  Andersen,  the  celeVmated  author,  nar- 
rates that  having  told  Thorwaldsen  of  the 
sudden  and  painless  decease  of  Admiral  Wulff, 
the  translator  of  Shakspeare  aud  Byron  into 
Danish,  the  enthusiastic  exclaniacioii  of  the 
aged  sculptor  was,  “ Well,  and  is  it  not  an 
admirable  and  enviable  death?”  Just  a year 
after  this,  in  tho  Theatre  Royal  at  Copenhagen, 
Thorwaldsen  had  just  risen  to  let  a lady*  pass 
by  his  stall,  when  seeing  him  bendiug  down  she 
inquired,  “Have  you  dropped  anything,  Sir?” 
He  made  no  reply,  and  was  supposed  to  bo 
fainting.  He  was  taken  without  dela.v  to  the 
Cbarlottenberg  Palace  close  by,  where  an  attempt 
was  made  to  bleed  him,  but  no  drop  of  blood 
followed.  The  great  sculptor  had  ceased  to 
live. 

Canova’s  decease  was  ou  the  contrary  gradual, 
but  he  was  perfectly  resigned,  and  his  expres- 
sions were  those  of  a sincere  Catholic, 
receiving  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  one  of 
his  remarks  was,  “ We  come  into  this  world  to 
play  our  parts ; and  to  do  our  duty'.  Happy  is 
he  who  has  done  it  well.” 

In  their  youth  both  these  greU  men  fully 
illustrated  the  saying  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — 
“Tho  enthusiastic  desire  to  excel  is  the  first 
thing  required  to  excel,”  and  in  the  close  of 
their  life  they  still  kept  up  the  same  spirit. 
With  Canova  the  winter  of  1830-21,  the  last  of 
his  life,  was  passsd  by  him  with  more  than  his 
usual  diligence  on  important  works,  and  with 
Thorwaldsen  the  morning  of  liis  decease  was 
spent  in  modelling.  The  Italian  died  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  in  1821,  iu  Venice,  at  tho  house 
of  an  intimate  friend,  in  the  Piazzo  San  Marco  ; 
and  the  Dane  in  his  seventy-fourth,  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1844. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  AND  ITS 
LESSONS. 

The  scene  of  this  narrative  is  laid  in  tho  Isle 
of  Ely, — that  solitary  eminence  which,  encircled 
by  the  sluggish  Ouse,  breaks  the  monotonous 
level  of  the  lone  fen  country, — whereon  1,200 
years  ago  Saint  Echeldrocla  in  her  flight  from 
Egfritb,  laid  the  foundations  of  her  monastery, 
rousing  with  hymns  of  unaccustomed  praise  the 
wolf  and  tho  otter  from  their  lair,  and  the 
stork  aud  tho  bittern  from  their  immemorial 
home. 

The  lapse  of  centuries  has  wrought  but  little 
change  in  this  de.solate  region.  No  forests  have 
been  cleared  by  the  encroaching  industry  of  t)ie 
husbandman,  nor  has  tho  earth  beeu  cumbered 
and  tho  heavens  darkened  by  the  hideous  bat 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  our  spreading 
civilisation.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  land 
lies  wrapped  in  its  mantle  of  grey  mist,  its  long 
level  lines  broken  hero  and  there  by  a row  _ot 
poplars,  standing  as  sentinels  over  the 
little  homeateadspvhich  dot  the  landscape,  their 
red  tiled  roofs  and  chimney-tops  telling  sharply 
out  in  “ the  purer  ether  and  diviuer  air  above 
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the  level  of  perpetual  mist.  The  description  of 
the  locality  by  an  old  chronicler  will  in  the  main 
apply.  Still  “ it  is  a watery  waste,  affording 
only  deep  mud  with  sedge  and  reeds,  and  possest 
by  birds,  yea  rather  [he  adds]  much  more  by 
devils.” 

And  such  was  its  aspect  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  our  story  opens. 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  periods  in  our  annals. 
The  hand  of  a recent  historian,  whose  early 
death  we  all  deplore,  has  painted  it  for  us  with 
unexampled  power  and  fidelity,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  deepen  the  shades  of  the  picture  he 
has  left  us.  A despotic  king,  a dissolute  Court, 
.a  turbulent  baronage  ‘‘grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor,”  a despairing  peasantry,  a country  harried 
by  bandits  ; wars  in  France,  wars  in  Scotland, 
wars  on  every  hand,  just  and  unjust,  waged  on 
any  or  no  protest,  and  pm-sued  with  unrelenting 
and  undiscriminating  ferocity;  and  behind  all 
this  the  twin  spectres  of  plague  and  famine  ! 
The  conflict  of  man  with  man,  and  of  nation 
with  nation,  was  as  fierce  and  persistent  as  though 
the  message  of  peace  on  earth  had  never  been 
delivered,  and  man's  only  business  hero  was  to 
kill  and  be  killed.  And  yet  one  catches  here 
and  there,  as  through  a rift  in  the  encompassing 
gloom,  glimpses  as  of  a brighter  world,  visions 
of  peaceful  and  holy  lives,  homes  of  art,  culture, 
and  religion. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1.314,  the  fatal  year  of 
Bannockburn,  with  its  savagery  and  shame, 
there  is,  so  the  chronicler  of  St.  Alban’s  tells 
us,  in  his  cloister  at  Ely,  a young  monk,  re- 
Jiowned  for  skill  in  the  goldsmith’s  art.  The 
word  was  then  accurately  descriptive.  If  one 
reflects  for  a moment  upon  the  part  which  that 
art  played  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  life, 
the  priceless  relics  which  have  come  down  to 
our  day,  the  countless'  treasures  which  were 
“borrowed”  by  monarchs  perplexed  between  a 
hungry  army  and  empty  coffers,— on  those  other 
treasures  which  were  cast  into  the  melting-pot 
by  a rapacious  king  and  his  greedy  court ; if  one 
thinks  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  in  the  services 
of  the  Church,  the  shrines,  the  lamps,  the 
jewelled  crosses,  the  costly  trappings  of  kings 
and  courtiers,  one  will  begin  to  realise  the  scope 
of  that  beautiful  art  in  which  this  young  monk 
excelled,  and  to  appreciate  that  skill  which 
could  distinguish  him  amongst  so  many  cunning 
fellow-artists;  but,  in  addition  to  this  special 
gift,  he  was,  we  are  told,  no  less  remarkable  for 
his  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
their  application  to  the  business  of  life.  Clearly, 
then,  this  is  no  ordinary  man.  A proficient  in 
both  art  and  science ; endowed,  moreover  with 
other  graces,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  anon 
ibiis  equipped,  he  turned  his  mind,  the  records 
say,  to  tho  study  of  architecture.  We  need  no 
assurance  that  the  art  never  had  a more  pro- 
mising student,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
distinction  in  his  new  sphere  was  sure  and 
speedy.  His  bishop,  John  cle  Hotham,  a muni- 
ficent patron  of  art,  a courtly  prelate,  and  a 
Lord  Chancellor  to  boot,  employed  on  Royal 
embassies,  speeding  hither  and  thither  at  his 
king  s behest,  charged  with  delicate  and  wei..hty 
duties,  having  a wide  knowledge,  therefore  of 
men  and  cities,  and  versed  in  all  tho  lore  of 
statooraft,-ho  saw  tho  stuff  of  which  this  monk 
was  made,  and  quickly  got  him  elected  sub. 
prior,  charging  him  with,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  thmk,  the  design, — certainly,  with 
the  joint  eneontion  with  John  of  Wisbech  —of 
the  beantiful  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  (now  Trinity 
Church)  attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
hly.  ■Ihe  foundation-stone  was  laid  bv  our 
hero,  Alan,  in  1321,  and  we  have  clear  evidence 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  tho 
design  of  Prior  Orauden's  Chapel,  the  now 
saonsty,  and  many  minor  monastic  buildino-s 
So  evident  13  his  supremacy  in  his  now  calling 
that  he  13  forthwith  elected  sacristan,  and  in 
virtue  of  this  office,  ho  has  tho  solo  charge  of 

bnddfngs'  “---7 

There  were  pressing  reasons  why  this  charge 
should  be  put  into  capable  hands.  The  centr°al 
tower  0 the  cathedral, -the  weak  S • i 
cathedral  construction  from  that  day  to  this  — 
had  been  giving  the  monks  some  anxiety 
causing  thein  sad  distractions  during  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Divine  offices,  ominous  cracks  and 
fissures  m the  four  supporting  piers  makiim 
themselves  unpleasantly  obvious.  Alan  at  once 
closed  tho  choir  against  the  monks,  screened 
the  western  arch  of  the  tower,  and  allotted  I 
nave  for  the  services  of  the  church,  doim. 
m tact,  ciaotly  what  is  now  being  done  ini 
neighbourmg  cathedral  of  Peterborough  f; 


were  the  precautions  in  Alan’s  case  taken  a 
whit  too  soon,  for  on  the  niglit  of  February  the 
12th,  1322,  the  massive  Norman  tower,  without 
further  warning,  fell  “with  a sound  as  of  au 
earthquake,”  shaking  the  town  to  its  founda- 
tions, frightening  the  poor  monks  out  of  their 
five  wits,  startling  the  screaming  wild-fowl  from 
a thousand  marshes,  and  breaking  the  heavy 
slumbers  of  tho  husbandman  in  many  a neigh- 
bouring grange.  With  the  morning’s  light  the 
extent  of  the  calamity  was  all  too  evident.  The 
tower  in  falling  had  carried  ivith  it  the  western- 
most bays  of  the  choir  and  the  attached  por- 
tions of  both  transepts,  burjdng  all  in  hopeless 
ruin.  The  terror  and  perplexity  caused  by  the 
catastrophe  is  well  expressed  in  the  records 
of  the  time.  But  Alan  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  we  know  how  ho  set  about  his 
work  of  repair.  After  clearing  the  site  he  re- 
moved the  bases  of  the  four  old  piers  which  had 
given  way  down  to  the  floor  level,  and  there  he 
left  them;  advancing  the  boundary  of  his  new 
tower  one  bay  into  each  arm  of  the  cross,  he 
secured  eight  points  of  support  for  his  central 
structure  in  place  of  the  original  four.  These 
eight  piers  he  proceeded  to  underpin  with  con- 
crete, and  he  satisfied  himself  by  careful  exca- 
vation of  tho  sufficiency  of  his  new  foundations. 

His  next  step  was,  with  prudent  forethought, 
to  repair  the  marsh  causeways  by  which  his 
heavy  loads  of  stono  and  his  other  materials 
were  to  travel,  and  he  strengthened  the  bridges 
they  would  have  to  cross.  One  road,  charac- 
teristically named  Seggewick,  was  repaired  at 
a total  cost  of  7id.,  a fact  which  throws  a little 
light  on  the  altered  value  of  our  modern 
currency.  He  nextdespatched  trustymessengers 
to  bargain  for  building  materials.  “ Simou  the 
glazier’s  boy”  was  sent  to  Barnack  to  bespeak 
stone,  and  after  the  manner  of  boys  contrived 
to  loiter  out  of  his  way,  and  lose  himself. 
Oak,  and  lead,  and  other  necessaries  were 
duly  bargained  for,  sheds  were  erected  for  the 
workmen,  and  Peter,  tho  mason,  and  his  brother 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  stonework.  The 
story  of  the  building  of  the  octagonal  dome 
and  lantern  is  too  trito  for  repetition.  One  of 
the  happiest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  man,  it  was  carried  out  with  surpassing 
skill.  The  result  was  not  only  supremely  beau- 
tiful as  a work  of  art,  but  it  was,  in  every  senso 
of  the  ivord,  original.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show,  all  the  evidence  is  against  the  presump- 
tion that  its  architect  ever  travelled  beyond  his 
convent  bounds,  or  was  acquainted,  except, 
perhaps,  by  hearsay,  with  the  domed  churches 
of  the  East.  Moreover,  the  system  of  construc- 
tion used  in  them  differs  in  principle  from  that 
employed  at  Ely,  and  Alan  of  Walsingham’s 
masterly  work  remains  to  this  day  unique 
amongst  the  cathedrals  of  Europe. 

His  uext  work  was  to  rebuild  the  western 
bays  of  the  choir,  and  tliese,  as  re-designed  and 
constructed  by  him,  rank  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  examples  of  our  Middle- 
Pointed  English  Gothic. 

Ill  the  year  1311,  upon  Prior  Crauden’a  death, 
Alan  was  elected  prior,  and  in  1,344  liis  convent 
showed  further  their  sense  of  his  worth  by 
electing  him  with  one  voice  to  the  then  vacant 
bishopric.  lie  ceased,  as  a matter  of  course,  to 
hold  the  office  of  sacristan.  The  works  so  ably 
designed  by  him  had  been  carried  to  a success- 
ful completion,  only  the  internal  decoration  and 
fittings  remaining  to  be  done,  and  these  could 
be  carried  out  by  subordinates  with  such 
general  direction  as  Alan  might  still  bn  able  to 
exercise.  But  the  election  of  tho  convent  w-as 
set  aside  by  the  Pope  in  favour  of  one  Thomas 
de  1 Isle,  a Dominican  friar,  who  Micawber-like, 
was  “on  the  spot”  (Avignon)  when  the 
vacancy  “ turned  up.”  The  benefices  were  at 
this  date  filled  by  foreigners,  and  many  and 
angry  were  the  remonstrances  on  the  subject. 
It  was  alleged  that  “the  unlearned  and  un- 
worthy were  promoted  rather  than  the  poor  and 
learned,”  and  the  high  places  in  the  Church 
were  occupied  by  “ suspicious  persons  who  do 
not  know  the  faces  of  their  flocks,  nor  under- 
stand their  language,  neglecting  the  cure  of 
souls, ^and  shearing  the  sheep  instead  of  feeding 
them.  ’ Alan  was,  on  the  next  opportunity,  a 
socoml^  time  unanimously  elec‘;ed  by  the  monks 
as  their  bishop ; but  again  the  choice  of  the 
convent  was  overruled,  and  Simon  Langham, 
a teruards  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
cardinal,  was  consecrated  in  his  stead. 

In  1303,  after  fifty  years  of  residence  amongst 
them,  his  convent  continued  to  hold  him  in  un-  ' 
diminished  esteem,  but  he  was  then  approach- ' 
ing  mau  3 allotted  limit  of  three  score  years 


and  ten,  and  although  the  date  of  his  death  is 
not  certainly  known,  it  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  recorded  of  liim  that  he  was  not  only,  as 
his  works  indeed  testify,  a consummate  artist, 
a daring  and  successful  engineer,  but  that  he 
was  a wise  and  capable  administrator,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  vast  outlay  which  the  works 
undertaken  by  him  occasioned,  the  convent  and 
its  possessions  grew  and  prospered  under  his 
rule.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  he  loved  so 
well,  and  which  his  genius  has  done  so  much  to 
adorn  ; and  his  epitaph,  no  longer  extant, 
breathed  a hope  in  which  we  all  must  surely 
join,  that  lie  would  be  rewarded  by  a seat 
amongst  the  just  in  Heaven. 

These  few  notes  concerning  him  have  been 
set  down  partly  because  his  career  embraces 
that  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  exactly 
marks  the  culmination  of  our  native  archi- 
tecture, an  arc  cut  from  tho  very  zenith  of 
that  great  artistic  movement  which,  rising  in 
this  Western  Europe  in  the  twelfth  centiirv, 
declined  and  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth;  partly 
also  because  tliis  Alau  of  'Walsingham  combines 
in  the  range  and  catholicity  of  his  attainments 
all  the  qualities  of  a tjqncal  architect. 

Ilis  life  has  many  lessons  for  us.  His  educa- 
tion was  such  as  it  befits  eacli  ono  of  us  to 
adopt.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in 
works  of  art  proceeding  with  equal  steps  with 
the  study  of  physics  and  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  universe.  Then  a practical  acquain- 
tance with  building  work, — probably  working  as 
an  artificer, — certainly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
“ clerk  of  works  ” before  his  final  assumption  of 
the  chief  control.  We  see  that  a great  architect 
is  necessarily  a man  of  many  gifts,  and  that  his 
work  offers  a field  for  the  exercise  of  tho  highest 
qualities.  We  see  also  that  then  as  now  the 
highest  honour  does  not  always  wait  upon  merit ; 
that  as  in  onr  day  so  in  his,  “ Princes  foot  it  in 
tho  dust,  while  lacqueys  to  tho  saddle  vaulted”  ; 
and  finally,  for  our  encouragement  and  consola- 
tion, that  time  sets  all  things  right.  The  pre- 
late who  snatched  the  bi.shopric  from  Alan, — 
what  is  ho  now  to  ns  Ilis  name  w’ould  be  for- 
gotten but  for  his  accidental  connexion  with 
that  of  him  whom  he  supplanted,  while  his 
defeated  rival  has  taken  his  place  for  ever  with 
the  great  of  all  time. 

Of  the  personality  of  this  “Flos  operatorum” 
we  know  but  little  ; of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
nothing.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  from 
his  name  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  may  claim 
him  as  one  of  her  many  illustrious  sons,  and  of 
him  she  may  well  be  proud. 

His  could  have  been  no  common  nature  to 
secure  so  early  and  retain  so  long  the  love  and 
regard  of  all  around  him ; and  we  cannot  bub 
ebafe  at  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  all  further 
knowledge  of  the  man.  He  has  left  us  amongst 
the  carvings  of  his  cathedral  portr.aits  of  his 
prior  and  of  his  bishop.  Of  himself,  his  work 
is  his  only  monument.  Apart  from  this,  lus 
history  is  almost  a blank.  The  simple  piety  of 
his  calling  forbade  the  loud,  vain-glorious,  self- 
assertion  with  which  a later  age  has  made  us 
but  too  familiar. 

But  Fame  (uncourted)  guards  his  memory, 
and  his  name  .shall  outlast  the  noblest  of  his 
works, — the  crown  and  glory  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely. 


THE  DECORATIVE  TREATMENT  OP 
METAL  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

CAXTOR  LECTL'RF.S,  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  third  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  of  tho 
Society  of  Arts  for  tho  present  session  has  just 
been  concluded.  The  course  consisted  of  three 
lectures  on  “ The  Decorative  Treatment  of  Metal 
in  Architecture,”  and  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  at  whose  hands  the  very 
interesting  subject  has  received  able  elucida- 
tion. 

In  his  firstlecture,  which  treated  of  the  precious 
metals  and  bronze,  Mr.  Birch  quoted  Reichens- 
perger’s  definition  of  architecture  as  an  “aggre- 
gate of  various  beautiful  arts.workingprincipally 
by  means  of  proportion,”  and  traced  the  rise  and 
progi’ess  of  the  subsidiary  arts  in  architecture, 
especially  those  concerned  with  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  precious  metals  in  ancient 
architecture.  He  spoke  at  some  length  of  tho 
use  of  these  metals  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman 
architecture,  and  in  buildings  erected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Passing  on  to 
speak  of  bronze,  lie  described  its  nature  and 
qualities,  it.s  use  in  pre-historic  times,  and 
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its  employment  in  connexion  with  architecture, 
commencing  by  referring  to  the  circumstantial 
I account  given  by  Heroilotns  of  the  hundred 
gates  of  brass  or  bronze  which  existed  round 
Babylon.  As  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  these 
brazen  gates,  they  were  not  of  solid  metal,  but 
were  of  wood,  strongly  bound  and  clasped  with 
bronze  straps,  richly  ornamented  with  figures 
in  relief.  There  are  now  in  the  vestibule  to  the 
Assyrian  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum  a pair 
of  these  gates,  almost  as  fresh  and  as  perfect 
as  they  were  left  by  the  workmen  2,750  years 
ago.*  The  use  of  bronze  at  Mycenrn,  in 
Etruria,  and  in  Home,  was  also  described  in 
detail,  and  many  examples  cited. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  his  second  lecture,  traced  the 
history  of  bronze  decoration  in  architecture 
from  its  zenith  under  the  Cmsars  to  its  decline 
until  it  became  again  prominent  in  the  Lora- 
bardic  school  and  reached  its  apotheosis  in  Italy 
under  the  Renaissance  or  Cinque  Cento.  The 
principal  examples  were  described  with  some 
minuteness,  and  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  speak 
of  Spain  and  France,  in  which  countides  bronze  as 
a material  for  architectural  ornamentation  had 
been  more  sparingly  used  than  in  Italy.  In  con- 
nexion with  decorative  bronzework  in  Germany, 
the  lecturer  mentioned  the  shrine  of  St.  Sebald, 
Nuremberg,  by  Peter  Vischer,  and  other 
examples  of  work  done  by  the  Vischer  family. 
Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  was  referred  to  as 
affording  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
use  of  copper  or  bronze  in  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture in  England.  Harold’s  original  church 
was  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  plates  of 
gilt  metal ; and  in  the  deep  incised  spiral  lines 
which  decorate  some  of  the  pillars  there  are 
traces  of  their  having  been  filled  in  with  metal, 
the  rivets  remaining.  The  lecturer  next  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  ornamental  ironwork,  the 
art  of  the  blacksmith,  and  of  the  architectural 
use  of  wrought  iron  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
prefacing  his  remarks  on  this  head  by  a brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  iron.  Among 
J other  examples  described  (many  of  which  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  Builder)  wore  works  in 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  other  German  cities, 
in  some  of  the  old  Flemish  towns,  and  in  France, 
Italy,  and  England. 

The  author  commenced  his  third  lecture  (de- 
livered on  Monday  evening  last)  by  observing 
that  the  art  of  the  blacksmith  appealed  more 
to  one’s  sympathies  than  many  of  the  finer 
and  more  manipulative  metallic  arts,  for  in  the 
blacksmith’s  art  the  individuality  which  in- 
vested each  specimen  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  beholder  knew  that  that  particular  object 
was  once  a shapeless  mass  of  red-hot  metal, 
laid  upon  the  anvil,  hammered  and  re-hammered, 
and  cut  and  turned,  until  shape  and  form  were 
given  to  it  and  it  left  the  anvil  a thing  of  life 
and  beauty,  telling  of  patience  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
genuine  “ ring  ” of  the  anvil  and  hammer.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  English  iron- 

Iwork  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  wrought 
ironwork  began  to  be  more  extensively  used  for 
domestic  buildings  than  it  had  ever  been  used 
before.  The  Great  Fire  of  London  created  a 
revolution  in  house-building.  Timber  and 
plaster  structures  had  disappeared  and  made 
way  for  brick.  The  overhanging  stories  were 

ino  longer  allowed.  Basements  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  iron  railings,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  which  were  gene- 
rally set  back  from  the  street,  were  decorated 
with  iron  gates  and  grilles.  The  erection  of  a 
t new  cathedral  in  the  revived  Classic  style  re- 
) quired  that  the  smith’s  art  should  be  repre- 
i sented  in  its  fittings  and  railings.  Externally 
j the  cathedral  was,  until  lately,  entirely  sur- 
T rounded  by  a very  handsome  railing  of  Sussex 
iron,  made  at  Lamberhurst,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  02)enings  externally  are  filled  with  orna- 
mental grilles  of  charming  design  and  work- 
mauahip.  Internally,  the  screens  which  separate 
the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  choir,  the  gates 
which  formerly  closed  the  choir-screen  (now 
removed  further  eastward),  the  grilles  in  the 
backs  of  the  oak  stalls,  and  various  other  rail- 
ings about  the  building,  are  all  of  them  no 
mean  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  blacksmith  in 
England.  All  the  internal  ironwork  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  is  not,  however,  thoroughly 
English  j although  all  made  in  this  country, 
some  of  it  was  designed  by  one  Tijou,  a French 
Protestant  refugee  ; but  in  Mr.  Birch’s  opinion 
] Tijou’s  work  was  confined  to  the  choir  en- 

^ • These  gates,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their 

j discovery,  have  been  described  in  the  Builder.  8ee'‘The 
1 Brazen  Gatee  from  BoHawat,"  vol.  xxivii.  (1879),  p.  531. 


closures.  Tijou  is  also  supposed  to  have 
worked  on  the  Iiandrails  to  the  state  staircases 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Uf  late  years  we 
had  lost  a number  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  smith's  art  of  the  period  in  question. 
Lindsey  House,  Lincoln’s  luu  - fields,  (called 
also  Ancaster  House),  on  tiio  west  side,  had 
some  very  fine  and  curious  iron  grilles  placed 
between  six  tall  piers  of  the  finest  brickwork, 
surmounted  by  Portland  stone  vases.  The 
ironwork  has  gone,  and  so  have  four  of  the 
piers, — two  giants  only  survive.  Powys  House, 
in  Great  Ormond-street  (destroyed  to  make 
Powys-place),  had  a similai’  enclosure.  Within 
the  author’s  own  recollection,  several  very  fine 
wrought-iron  gates  in  tlie  City  had  been  re- 
moved and  sold  as  old  materials.  Bridewell 
Hospital,  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  still 
possesses  a superb  jiair  of  folding-gates,  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  City.  Some  of  the 
houses  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  and  Bloomsbury- 
square  still  retain  some  of  their  old  wrought- 
iron  staircase  rails.  At  Nos.  35  and 46,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields  are  to  be  seen  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens ; a panel  on  the  first-floor  landing  of  the 
first-named  house  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  ironwork  of  this  period  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
At  No.  5,  Bloomsbiiry-squaro  (corner  of  Hart- 
street)  there  is  a good  wrought-iron  staircase 
rail;  the  house  itself  is  interesting  as  being  the 
town-house  of  the  elder  Disraeli.  The  entrance- 
gates  to  the  gardens  of  the  honourable  and 
leanied  societies  of  Gray’s  Inn  and  the  Inner 
Temple  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  smith’s 
work;  and  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  London, — 
such  as  Hampstead,  Clapham,  Stoke  Newington, 
Stratford,  Bow,  and  Kensington,  — indeed, 
wherever  the  old  red -brick  houses  with  tiled 
roofs  and  quaint  dormer  windows  were  to  be 
seen,  there  would  be  found  a great  deal  of  iron- 
work of  tbo  same  period.  Although  hitherto 
the  lecturer  had  referred  to  London  examples 
more  {larticularly,  the  provinces  were  equally 
rich  in  good  specimens.  At  both  the  Uni- 
versities there  would  bo  found  admirable 
specimens  in  some  of  the  college  gardens, 
notably  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in  the  gates  to 
the  Clarendon  Press  buildiuga  in  the  latter 
citj’.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  this  parti- 
cular phase  of  metal-work  was  to  be  found 
in  the  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal  - green 
Museums,  in  the  gates  or  screens  which  for- 
merly adorned  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  and  the 
graceful  variety  and  charming  design  which 
characterise  them  is  extraordinary.  National 
emblems  and  attxnbntes,  such  as  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  harp,  are  freely  introduced,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  the 
wreaths  and  scrolls  and  the  foliage  of  the  acan- 
thus contrasts  with  the  upright  bars  of  the  con- 
structional lines  of  the  gates  is  beyond  all  praise. 
Purists  may  object  to  natural  flowers  being  imi- 
tated in  wrought  - iron,  and  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  the  material  has  been  slightly  lost 
sight  of  by  the  talented  designer  of  these  won- 
derful gates  ; but  the  exuberant  fancy  and  ex- 
quisite taste  displayed  in  their  arrangement, 
and  the  technical  skill  by  which  diflacnlties  have 
been  overcome,  silence  every  objection,  and  one 
can  only  look  in  admiration  and  wonder  at  the 
superb  result.  Huntington  Shaw,  the  black- 
smith of  Nottingham,  may  well,  indeed,  rank 
first  among  our  blacksmiths.  The  City  churches 
are  rich  in  specimens  of  the  smith’s  art,  where 
it  is  used  not  only  in  fittings  such  as  altar-rails, 
sword -rests,  and  hat-rails,  but  also  in  a more 
legitimate  architectural  manner,  as  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch, 
where  the  organ-gallery  was  supported  by  square 
Corinthian  pilasters  whose  caps  and  panels  were 
very  delicately  worked. 

Lead. — Lead,  like  iron,  was  seldom  found 
pure,  and  had  to  be  separated  from  its  ore. 
The  use  of  it  dated  from  very  remote  times.  In 
a passage  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xix.  24) , the  words 
“ graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever”  show  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  metal 
in  being  easily  molten  and  run  in  a fluid  state 
into  an  engraved  surface  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  But  even  in  Roman 
times  the  use  of  lead  was  not  so  general  as  one 
would  imagine  from  the  easily-fusiblc  properties 
of  the  material.  “As  heavy  as  lead”  was  one 
of  our  most  familiar  proverbs.  How,  then,  was 
it  possible  to  invest  a material  seemingly  so  un- 
promising with  any  amount  of  life,  or  to  infuse 
into  it  the  quickening  spirit  of  art  ? This  was 
a question  which  might  he  reasonably  asked 
nowadays,  when  we  confined  the  use  of  the 


material  to  pij)iiig  and  all  the  horrid  para 
pherualia  of  sanitary  science.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  lead  was  used  often  prosaically 
enougli,  it  was  also  made  a vehicle  for  convey- 
ing an  art  lesson,  and  was  itnjxressed  with  a 
native  beauty  intrinsically  its  own.  Apart 
from  its  use  as  a medium  for  covering  roofs, — 
and  more  especially  the  roofs  of  largo  ecclesi- 
astical biiildiugs  or  civic  halls,  where  tlio 
exquisite  soft  tones  of  the  lead-covered  roofs 
served  as  a foil  to  the  stonework,-  lead  was 
also  ornamented,  and  such  ornamentation  was 
applied  in  strict  accordance  with  tlie  capa- 
bilities of  the  material.  The  ridge-line  of  a 
roof  was  treated  so  as  to  mitigate  its  harshness, 
and  was  softened  off  by  a cresting,  plain  and 
simple  at  first,  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  but  gradually,  with 
the  architecture  itself,  becoming  more  and  more 
elaborate,  until  it  culminated  in  some  of  those 
wondrous  crestings  of  beaten  and  cast  work 
which  were  produced  at  Blois  and  Rouen  at  the 
coinmcncement  of  the  llGnaissaiice.  Lead  was 
also  employed  to  cover  those  quaint  dormer 
windows  which  in  Medimval  architecture  play 
such  an  important  jiart  in  all  large  buildings. 
Here  the  lead  w'as  used  in  various  different 
forms ; not  only  were  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
dormer  covered  witli  it  as  a protection,  but  the 
construction  was  ornamented  by  the  use  of  Gnials 
or  vanes  made  of  wood  or  iron  internally  and 
covered  with  lead.  These  crowned  the  summit 
of  the  dormer,  while  the  slojiing  sides  of  the 
gable  were  adorned  with  crockets,  iii  many 
cases  cut  out  of  sheet  lead  and  beaten  and 
bossed  out  to  the  form  required  round  a central 
support,  to  give  rigidity  to  the  whole.  Many  of 
the  large  cathedrals  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  France,  jiossess  most  exquisite  little  spires, 
or,  as  they  arc  called  in  France,  "fCchcs.” 
These  rise  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  roofs, 
and  in  some  cases  lead  plays  a most  important 
part  in  their  decoration.  Could  there  be  any- 
thing more  lovely,  or  more  appropriate  for  its 
position,  than  the  exquisite  jleche  which  sur- 
mounts Amiens  Cathedral  ? Apart  from  the 
constructive  skill  displayed  iu  the  manner  iti 
which  this  is  built  so  as  not  to  exert  any  undue 
thrust  or  pressure  upon  the  roof, — in  itself  a 
marvel  of  carpentry, — its  exterior  oaken  carved 
work,  statues,  niches,  pinnacles,  and  traceries 
ai'e  covered  with  lead,  and  it  is  ono  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  art  which  the  Middle  Ages 
have*  bequeathed  to  us.  Unfortunately,  the 
upper  portion  has  suffered  considerable  mutila- 
tion in  some  clumsy  repairs  executed  in  the 
past  century,  which  repairs  were  requisite  on 
account  of  the  jiSche  having  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  its  upper  part  partially  destroyed 
by  fire.  Owing  to  these  circumstances  the 
fiiche  was  considerably  diminished  in  height, 
but  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  lus 
“Architectural  Dictionary,”  p.  470,  gives  a 
restoration  of  its  original  state,  from  drawings 
preserved.  It  was  originally  profusely  painted 
and  gilt,  traces  of  which  remain.  In  London, 
we  had  a modem  example  of  these  load-covered 
fiSclies  crowning  the  roof  of  the  central  hall  of 
that  much-abused  and  severely-criticised  2)ile  of 
buildings,  the  New  Law  Courts  ; both  in  regard 
to  form  and  the  ornamental  treatment  of  the 
leadwork,  this  jlSche  would  bear  comparison 
with  many  of  its  Medijcval  prototypes.  At 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  the  two  western  towers  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Darao  have  leaden  spires, 
one  of  which,  the  south-western  one,  is  singularly 
decorated,  another  metal  having  been  jiresscd 
into  the  service,  viz.,  tin.  The  employment  of 
this  last-named  metal,  and  the  manner  iu  which 
it  was  applied,  showed  how  thoroughly  the  men 
of  those  times  understood  the  science  (if  it 
might  be  so  termed)  of  polychromatic  decora- 
tion. Gilding  and  painting  the  leadwork  iu 
patterns,  although  highly  effective,  and  exten- 
sively used  at  that  period,  bad  been  found 
to  be  not  80  durable  as  could  have  been 
wished,  and  the  expense  of  reinstating  was  exces- 
sive. The  mode  of  decoration  with  tin  was 
therefore  devised,  not  for  the  sake  of  covering 
up  or  concealing  one  material  with  another,  but 
to  add  another  beauty  to  the  work  by  means  of 
the  use  of  a metal  which  would  be  free  from 
oxidation,  and  which  would  form  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  dull  tones  of  the  lead-work 
by  its  own  intrinsic  brilliancy.  There  were 
traces  of  this  form  of  decoration  on  the  lead 
work  of  several  of  the  French  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  example  at  Chalons-sm-- 
Marne  was  the  best-preserved.  This  spire,  and 
the  process  of  tinning,  were  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A.  (a  former  Cantor 
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Lecturer),  in  sonic  papers  he  wi’ote  on  lead- 
work  in  the  B!n7d«>r  in  1856.* * * §  The  lead  which 
was  intended  to  be  decorated  was  prepared  with 
a thick  coat  of  lamp-black  and  size,  and  the 
pattern  traced  with  a point ; all  that  portion  of 
the  surface  to  bo  tinned  was  removed  with  a 
shave-hook,  so  as  to  leave  it  clean  and  bright, 
and  after  being  rubbed  with  sweet  oil  the  solder 
was  applied  with  an  iron  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Mr.  Burges  fui-ther  stated  that  at  Chalons  the 
tinning  process  had  been  applied  a century  after 
the  spire  had  been  erected,  but  tbat  the  usual 
plan  was  to  do  the  tinning  in  the  shoo  before 
firing  the  lead  in  position.  The  perfection 
which  the  French  plumbers  attained  can  be  seen 
by  studying  some  of  those  truly  exquisite  finials 
which  abound  in  France.  The  fashion  of  casting 
statues  in  lead  became  very  general.  Many  of 
the  figures  which  adorn  the  gardens  and  foun- 
tains at  Vei’sailles  are  of  lead.  In  London  we 
had  two,  viz,,  the  very  gracefnl  kneeling  figure 
of  a blackamoor  supporting  a sun-dial,  in  the 
garden  of  Clement’s  Inn ; and  the  statue  of 
Shakspeare  which  surmounts  the  hideous  portico 
of  Drury-laue  Theatre  ; this  statue  has  been 
painted  stone-colour.  No  one  ever  better  ap- 
preciated the  capabilities  of  lead  as  an  architec- 
tural ornament  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  To 
take  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  as  the  first  instance, 
how  pleasing  was  tfao  contrast  between  the 
carefully-considered  curves  of  the  lead-covered 
dome  and  the  Portland  stone  of  which  the  build 
ing  was  constructed  ; and  how  superior  for 
effect  was  the  lead  surface  of  the  exterior  of  the 
dome  than  would  be  the  surface  of  a stone  dome 
Everybody  knew  the  extraordinary  effects  of 
black  and  white  on  the  exterior  of  the  stone- 
work of  St.  Paul’s,— effects  due  partly  to  the 
weather  and  partly  to  what  was  now  discovered 
to  be  a species  of  fungoid  growth,  and  not  so 
much  to  dirt  and  smoke  as  had  been  supposed. 
IIow  very  disastrous  and  subversive  of  the 
present  grand  effect  of  the  dome  would  be  the 
appearance  it  would  pesent  if  it  had  been 
carried  out  in  stone,  with  one  side  of  the  dome 
“as  black  as  your  hat,’’  and  the  other  side 
almost  as  white  as  snow!  Wren  had  evidently 
a predeliction  for  lead,  for  out  of  the  thirty- 
one  spires  which  he  built  in  London  alone, 
twenty  - two  were  in  lead,  of  which  nineteen 
still  remain.  Among  many  other  instances  of 
the  artistic  treatment  of  load,  tho  lecturer 
instanced  the  cast-lead  cisterns,  very  few  of 
which  now  remain.  Tho  ornamentation  on 
these  was  sometimes  very  rich;  the  same  was 
to  be  said  of  some  of  the  old  rain-water  pipe- 
heads.  Enough  had  been  said  to  show  that 
the  plumber’s  occupation  could  be  elevated  to 
the  position  of  a positive  arc. 

Zinc  and  its  uso  in  architecture  was  a subject 
almost  unnecessary  to  touch  upon.  The  material 
might  no  doulit  be  usoil  advantageously  abroad, 
but  it  did  not  seem  capable  of  long  withstanding 
our  peculiar  Loudon  atmosphere.  Some  few 
years  ago  it  was  largely  used  for  oriiamentiug 
ridges  and  dormers  and  terminations  to  roofs; 
but  the  difiiculty  of  allowing  for  expansion  and 
contraction  from  variations  of  temperature  was 
very  great.  Most  of  our  modern  bronze  sta^’uos 
were,  to  a certain  extent,  alloyed  with  zinc,  and 
it  was  to  that  cause  that  we  must  attribute  their 
bl^k  and  grimy  appearance.  Tho  lecturer 
believed  that  the  reason  for  using  it  was  that  it 
enabled  the  copper  to  become  more  readily 
tnsible  and  to  run  more  easily;  but  if  it  reallv 
detracted  from  the  imperishable  qualities  of 
bronze  its  use  was  regrettable. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  he  had,  so  far 
M he  -n-as  able  in  the  time  allotted  to  him  for 
those  lectures,  demonstrated  how  the  various 
metals  had  been  used  m connexion  with  archi- 
tectnre  from  the  earliest  known  times.  To  adorn 
buildings  in  those  days  with  solid  plates  of  fold 
and  sdyer  would  bo  an  anomaly,  besides  beino 
almost  an  impossibility,  lloworer,  we  could 
sold,”  Tory  fine 

gold,  m the  shape  of  ordinary  gilding, —a  form 
of  ornamentation  which,  jiidicioitsly  applied 
whether  in  connexion  with  painted  decoration 
or  not,  was  always  effeotire  and  harmonious. 
But  It  required  skilful  luindling.  For  his  own 

tuate  the  lend  work  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
pldod,  so  ns  to  c.arry  up  the  eye  to  the  golden 

tb’’-  6”'’  marked  feature 
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SiL?  employment  of  bronze, 

Ss^erfin  »’  “«tit  be  the  opinion 

respecting  the  uso  of  bronze  in  London,  it  could 
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not  but  be  hoped  that  justice  would  yet  be  done 
to  a material  so  easily  manipulated  and  so 
durable  in  its  substance.  The  judicious  use  of 
iron  grilles  or  railings,  either  surrounding  or 
partly  protecting  large  public  buildings,  was  in 
itself  undoubtedly  a great  help  to  the  architec- 
ture, and  more  especially  so  when  such  enclosure 
or  railing  partook  somewhat  of  the  cbaractor  of 
the  building  it  protected.  In  London,  among 
other  examples  in  which  the  iron  railings,  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  beauty  of  design,  do  lend 
themselves  to  enhance  the  architectural  design, 
are  the  New  Law  Courts,  by  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
and  the  large  block  of  red-brick  buildings  at  the 
junction  of  Carey  and  Serle-streets,  kno\vn  as 
New  Court  Chambers,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse.  It 
was,  however,  matter  for  great  regret  that  the 
vast  sums  of  money  expended  upon  the  railings 
and  gates  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Ilonses 
of  Parliament,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
Embankment  Gardens,  had  not  been  productive 
of  something  more  artistic.  Tho  railings  in 
front  of  the  British  Museum,  from  their  ex- 
treme heaviness  and  mass,  and  the  profusion  of 
chocolate  paint  and  gilding,  only  make  the  dark 
and  forbidding  pile  of  building  behind  look  the 
more  gloomy  and  severe.  A redeeming  point 
about  them  is  the  small  dofenco  or  boundary 
of  simple  bars  and  standards  surmounted  by 
charming  little  seated  lions,  modelled  by  the 
late  Alfred  Stevens.  In  the  new  enclosure 
railing  round  Palace-yard,  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  idea  evidently  was  to  produce 
a railing  in  keeping  with  the  architectural  sur- 
roundings, but  the  profusion  of  painting  and 
gilding  only  attracted  attention  to  a design 
which  was  both  heavy  and  pretentious,  and  in 
which  the  material  seemed  to  be  completely  lost 
sight  of.  As  to  the  railing  enclosing  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  one  would  have  looked  for  a hand- 
some termination  to  the  historic  Mall,  remem- 
bering the  traditions  of  Hampton  Court  and  old 
Buckingham  House,  with  its  metal  grilles  and 
statues,  we  found  tho  embodiment  of  tho  most 
commonplace  mediocrity.  In  the  railings  of 
the  Embankment  Gardens  the  result  was  most 
unfortunato.  There  was  no  jiossible  objection 
to  a cast-iron  railing ; for  cast  iron  was  as 
capable  of  artistic  treatment  as  wrought  iron, 
as  might  bo  seen  in  the  castings  exhibited  by 
the  Coalbrookdale  Company ; but  on  the  Em- 
bankment we  saw  a cast-iron  railing  utterly 
unsnited  for  tho  purpose,  consisting  of  a series 
of  minutely-designed  panels,  perfectly  invisible 
even  from  a very  short  distance  off,  from  their 
very  intricacy  and  monotony  of  effect.  But  ' 
although  the  lecturer,  and  many  others  with  him, 
failed  to  appreciate  this  ornate  example  of 
brittle  cast  iron,  there  were  evidently  others 
of  a very  different  opinion ; for  they  seemed 
to  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  specimens 
of  these  cast  panels  (which  they  could 
very  easily  do  by  a judicious  tap  or  two), 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  to  bo  presumed,  of 
studying  their  beauties.  To  such  an  extent 
was  tlns_  appreciation  carried,  indeed,  that  the 
authorities  would  do  well,  while  there  was  yet 
time,  to  deposit  in  some  popular  museum  (such 
as  the  well-known  one  in  Baker-street)  a pei-fect 
specimen  of  one  of  these  panels,  so  that  future 
generations  might  see  what  the  pattern  ori- 
ginally was.  The  idea  of  a railing  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  lecturer  went  on  to  say,  is  not  a happy 
one.  Standing  anywhere  above,  either  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  at  Westminster  Bridge,  or  on 
the  footway  of  the  railway  bridge,  and  looking 
down  on  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  Embank- 
meiit,  the  want  of  a well-defined  second  line  of 
demarcation  is  painfully  apparent.  Such  a line 
of  demarcation  would  have  been  provided  by  a 
dwarf  stone  or  granite  wall,  surmounted  cither 
by  a stnue  balustrade,  or  by  dwarf  iron  grilles 
between  frequent  piers  or  pedestals.  We  had 
instances  of  iron  railings  and  grilles  in  London 
winch  wo  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  and  modern 
ones  too,  notably  the  screen  dividing  Holland 
lark  from  Kensington-road,  designed  by  Jlr. 
Uiomas  Jekyll,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  put 
into  active  practice  theprincijiles  which  actuated 
the  smiths  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Another  notcwortliy  example,  from 
the  designs  of  a living  architect,  was  afforded  bv 
the  entrauce-gates  to  the  College  of  Mino'r 
Canons  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  Warwick- 
n,’  ^\‘^"'gfite-6troet ; thc.se  gates  and  tho 
gillie  fillmg  the  interval  between  tho  top  of  the 
areli  and  tlio  panelled  woocien  doors  of  tho  gate- 
houso  were  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  by  Mr.  William  Shrivell,  black- 
smith, Castle-street,  Long  Acre.  Among  other 
objects  of  iron,  in  which  there  was  great  room 


for  improvement,  the  lecturer  instanced  our 
street  lamp-posts,  which  he  hoped  would  give 
way  to  ornamental  brackets  when  the  electric 
light  came  to  be  generally  adopted  for  street 
illumination. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Cobb,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Birch  for  the  exceedingly  able  and  interest- 
ing manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  his  sub- 
ject in  tbis  course  of  lectures.  This  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  numerous  specimens  and  drawings 
exhibited  in  illusti*ation  of  the  various  points  of 
the  lecture. 


BEN  JONSON  AT  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

" I was  last  week  taking  a solitary  walk  in  the  garden 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  afavour  that  is  indulged  me  by  several 
of  tho  Benchers  who  are  my  intimate  friends  and  grown 
old  with  me  in  this  neighbourhood.”  — Steele,  Tafler. 
No.  100. 

On  the  7th  instant  we  noticed  the  alterations 
which  have  been  carried  ont  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Chapel,  and  adverted  to  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  following  day.*  In  its  account  of  that 
service  a contemporary  sets  forth  tbat  “it  is 
said  that  Ben  Jonson  worked  with  his  trowel 
on  some  of  tho  walls  [of  the  chapel]  which  now 
stand. ”t  The  chapel  was  practically  begun  in 
the  15th  James  I.  (1617),  when  tho  Bench 
appointed  a committee  of  members  “ to  consider 

of  materials  for  this  chapel The  model 

thereof  was  recommended  to  the  contrivance  of 
Inigo  Jones,  who  ....  estimated  the  charge 
of  the  same  at  2,OOOZ.’’  Tho  benchers'  sub- 
scriptions not  amounting  to  this  sum,  the  balance 
of  1,800L  was  raised  by  a graduated  tax  upon 
all  members  of  the  Society.  Jonson  was  then 
forty-four  years  old,  had  produced  some  of  his 
most  celebrated  plays  and,  with  Inigo  Jones, 
many  of  tho  masques  in  which  the  Court  so 
much  delighted.  Neither  the  author  of  “ A 
New  View  of  London, Strype  (Stow’s  Survey, 
1720),  Seymour  (1735),  Maitland  (1730,  and 
again  in  1756),  Noorthouck  (1773),  nor  Pennant 
(3rd  edition,  1793)  says  anything  to  connect 
Ben  Jonson  with  the  laying  of  any  of  the 
bricks  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Yet  he  certainly 
did  for  a few  months  § labour  at  his  step- 
father’s trade,  and  this  after  he  had  in  his 
sixteenth  year  gone  up  to  Cambridge,  where, 
according  to  Fuller,  “ he  was  statutably  admitted 
into  St.  John’s  College. ||  But  the  same  causes 
which  in  a later  age  summarily  shortened  his 
great  namesake’s  career  at  Pembroke,  O.xford, 
compelled  Jonson  to  leave  college;  he  returned 
home  to  serve  as  apprentice  to  his  mother’s 
second  husband.  Speaking  of  his  necessitous 
means  at  this  time  Fuller  says  in  his  “ Worthies,” 
vol.  ii.,  “ Let  them  not  blush  tbat  have,  but  those 
that  have  not,  a lawful  calling.  He  helped  in 
tho  building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln’s 
lun,*^  where  having  a trowel  in  his  hand  he  had 
a book  in  his  pocket.”  Aubrey,  writing  to  the 
same  effect,  goes  on  to  say  that  a knight  or 
bencher  walking  through  and  hearing  him  re- 
peating some  Greek  names  out  of  Homer,  dis- 
coursing with  him  and  finding  him  to  have  a wit 
extraordinary,  gave  him  some  exhibition  to 
maintain  liim  at  Trinity.  Fuller,  too,  affirms, — 
“ Some  gentlemen  pitying  that  his  parts  should 
be  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  so  mean  a calling, 
did  by  their  bounty  manumiso  him  freely  to 
follow  his  own  ingenious  inclinatious.”  But  his 
biographer  Gifford  declares  neither  friend  nor 
admirer  followed  him  to  his  humble  employ- 
ment, and  that  as,  in  his  own  words,  “he  could 
not  endure  the  occupation  of  a bricklayer,”  be 
made  one  desjierate  effort  to  escape  from  it 
altogether,  not  by  returning  to  Cambridge,  but 
by  withdrawing  to  the  Continent  and.volunteer- 
iug  into  the  army  then  engaged  in  Flanders. 

As  appears  by  an  inscription  beneath  his 
arms  at  the  east  end  of  the  former  roof,  the 
new  chapel  was  consecrated  by  George  Moun- 
tain, Bishop  of  Loudon,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension,  1023,  Dr.  Donne,  a past  member, 
and  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  preaching  tho 
dedicatory  sermon,  from  the  text  of  St. 

* See  p.  4*S,  «»/»>. 

t Tlie  fihiiiiliii-il,  'Jill  April  current. 

J I’riuted  lor  Julm  Nicholson  at  llie  Kin^j’s  Arras  in 
Little  Britain,  and  Robert  Kuuplock,  at  the  Bi.shop's  Head 
in  St.  Paul’s  Clmrchyard.  17U8. 

§ Jlalone,  in  his  ‘‘  Shakspeare,”  vol.  i , p,  (524,  says  for 
five  Tears,  ICSS  to  1593, — clearlv  a iiiis-efateraent. 

|[  Xu  note  of  his  luatriculatiou  is  to  bo  found.  The 
names  are  omitted  from  the  ReL'ister,  June,  1589— June, 
H5U2.  If,  when  at  ’VVeatminstor,  Jonson  was  on  ibe  founda- 
tion, and  proceeded  retiularly  to  Camliridge,  he  would 
enter  at  Trinity.  Ho  was  born  in  tho  early  part  of  the 
year  1574. 

The  wall  (since  destroyed)  built  35th  Elizabeth  (1592) 
along  New-street,  now  Chancery-lane. 


April  21,  1883.] 
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John’s  Gospel,  x.  22,  23.  It  is  not  a good 
example  of  a stylo  for  which  its  architect  had 
little  taste.  But  the  windows, — the  work  of  one 
Hall,  a glass-painter  in  Fetter-lane,* — arc  justly 
admired,  being  equal  in  point  of  colour,  accord- 
ing to  Winston,  in  his  work  on  Glass  Painting, 
to  the  richest  decorated  glass  of  the  best  period. 
Laud  had  reason  to  express  surprise  that  so 
much  abuse  should  bo  raised  against  his  own  at 
Lambeth,  whilst  these  figures  of  Apostles  and 
Saints  escaped  censure.  Yet  he  would  not 
further  speak  of  this  lest  he  should  “ thereby- 
set  some  furious  spirit  in  -work  to  destroy  those 
harmless  goodly  windows  to  the  just  disliko  of 
that  worthy  society.”  The  03)en  crypt  beneath, 
since  railed  off  to  form  a burial-grouud  for  the 
benchers,  was  formerly  a customary  place  of 
resort.  Pepys  (27th  of  .June,  16(33)  describes 
his  Tisit  to  the  new  garden,  “ and  so  to  walk 
under  the  chapel  by  agreement.” 

At  this  period  Lincoln’s  Inn  consisted  of  Old- 
square,  whose  earlier  portions  were  lately 
pulled  down,  to  be  followed  ere  long  by  the 
remainder,  with  its  quaint  exterior  chimneys, 
presenting  some  interesting  examples  of  Jaco- 
bean brickwork.  The  old  hall,  remarkable  for 
its  four  bays,  but  disfigured  by  later  alterations, 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a previous  one  about 
tho  year  1502,  chiefly  through  tho  beneficence 
of  John  Nethorsale,  a member  of  the  Society. 
Another  member,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  treasurer 
to  King  Henry  YII.,  contributed  largely  to  the 
erection  of  the  Gatehouse  tower,  finally  com- 
pleted in  9th  Henry  Till.,  at  a cost  of 
153/.  10s.  8d.t  The  timber  came  from  Henley- 
on-Thames  ; the  bricks  and  tiles  are  of  clay, 
dug  out  of  the  Cottrell  Garden  or  Coneygarth, 
a plot  of  ground  adjoining  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 
A sum  of  16/.  7s.  5d.  was  paid  for  forty-three 
cartloads  of  freestone,  the  wrought  work  of  the 
chimneys,  and  the  arms  over  tho  entrance. 
The  last-named  include  within  garters  the  royal 
escutcheon  placed  between  that  of  Henry  Lacy, 
the  great  Earl  of  Lincoln  (or,  a lion  azure,  or 
pnrpurc),  and  the  chevrons  quartered  of  the 
Lovells. + The  existing  gates  were  ordered  to 
be  setup  25th  Henry  Till.;  and  a few  years 
later  Chaucellor’s-lane,  that  had  long  borne 
an  evil  name  as  “a  foul  and  dirty  way,”  was 
levelled  and  paved.  Traces  of  its  former  vaitlt- 
ing  remain  beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  gateway. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  were  constructed 
the  kitchen  and  the  walk  under  the  trees  in  the 
Coneygarth,  and  in  the  early  years  of  licr  sister’s 
reign  the  gates  referred  to  above  were  put  up, 
with  a brick  wall  and  gateway  on  the  we.stern 
side  along  Ficquett’s  Fields,  and  sundry  addi- 
tions made  to  the  hall  and  kitchen.  In  King 
James  I.’s  reigu  were  built  the  chambers  which 
lately'  adjoined  the  chapel  and  those  which 
form  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  angles 
of  Old  Square.  (The  corresponding  chambers  at 
the  north-eastern  angle  have  been  replaced  by 
what  is  the  last  work  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott.)  The  garden  at  the  same  time  was 
enclosed,  and  though  one  now  looks  in  vain  for 
the  shaded  walks  of  which  Ben  Jonson  speaks, 
one  may  there  find  any  summer's  evening  tho 
perhaps  no  less  gratifying  spectacle  of  troops  of 
children  from  the  purlieus  of  the  neighboui-iug 
St.  Clomcnt’s,  Gray’s,  and  Staple  Inns,  happy 
little  urchins  to  whom  the  benchers,  herein 
setting  a good  examjjle  to  tho  trustees  of  the 
Fields,  do  not  deny  aclmitcance.  Ficquett’s  (or 
Temifiar’s)  Field  is  at  this  date  occupied  by 
part  of  the  Iloyal  Court.s  of  Justice,  Carcy- 
street  (Jackanapes-lane),  New-square  (Little 
Lincoln’s  Inn-field),  and  Serle-street.  Until 
the  Dissolution  it  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Passing  from  Sir  John 
Birkenhead,  author  of  tho  ” Mercurius  Anglicus,” 
to  Henry  Scrle,  j^art  of  tiio  field  took  its  shape 
of  New-square,  which,  however,  forms  no  por- 
tion of  Lincoln’s  Inn  proper,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Serle’s  arms  and  those 
of  Lacy  are  carved  on  the  Carey-stroet  gateway. 
Stoiie-buildings  is  tho  uncomjdeted  design  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor,  tho  working  drawings 
being  made  by  Leech,  his  clerk,  who,  entering 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  became  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  modern  hall  aud  library,  the  work  of 
Philip  Hardwick,  -were  opened  by  tho  Queen, 
30th  October,  18-15. 


Lincoln’s  Inn  originally  arose  over  the  ruins 
of  the  earlier  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars  and 
the  town  house  built  by  Ralph  Kevil,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  chancellor,  in  the  place  and  garden 
(at  the  southern  end  of  tho  lane)  granted  to 
him  by  King  Henry  III.  This  house,  the  ■ 
“noble  palace”  so  called  by  Matthew  Paris, 
-was  standing  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
Bishop’ 8-court  and  Chichester-rents  yet  com- 
memorate its  position  and  name.  Arriving  in 
England  with  their  prior,  Gilbert  de  Fraxincto, 
in  tho  year  1221,  the  Black  or  Preaching  Friars 
under  Archbishop  Langton’s  patronage  -w’cre 
granted  a piece  of  land  “without  the  wall  of 
the  city  by  Uolbourn,  near  unto  tho  Old 
Temple.”  Hence  they  removed  fifty  years 
later  to  their  settlement  by  Mount  Fitchet  and 
Baynard’s  Castle  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Fleet.* 

In  tho  time  of  Richard  de  Wiht,“  St.  Richard,” 
Nevil’s  successor,  the  bishop’s  inn  and  the 
deserted  monastery  became  appropriated  to 
students  of  tho  law,  though  in  what  manner  is 
not  clearly  ascertained.  Tradition  runs  that 
Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  I>incoln,  having  a grant  by 
patent  from  King  Edward  i.  of  “ the  old  friar 
house  juxta  Holborn,  being  a person  well 
a/feoted  to  the  study  of  the  laws,”  assigned  its 
professors  this  residence,  but  wo  are  not  told 
whether  by  gift  or  purchase.  Subsequent 
grants  exist  of  leases  to  the  students  and 
benchers  by  bishops  of  Chichester  of  portions 
of  the  estate  apiiertaining  to  the  see  when 
finally  by  a deed,  dated  12t:h  November,  22nd 
Elizabeth,  the  whole  inheritance  was  convoyed 
for  520/.  to  one  Richard  Kingsmill  and  his 
brother  benchers. + 

Once  singularly  distinguished  by  various 
sumptuary  enactments  for  regulating  tho  cos- 
tume, toilet,board,  aud  expenses  of  the  fellows  and 
students,  renowned  for  its  moots  and  disj)uta- 
tions,  its  masques  and  dancings,  its  “grand 
Cbristmassings”  and  “ancient  and  solemn 
revels,”  t Lincoln’s  Inn  claims  more  eminent 
men  than  any  other  kindred  house.  First  on 
the  roll  is  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Lord  Cliief  Jus- 
tice temp.  Henry  VI.,  and  author  of  the  learned 
discourse  “ De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliic,”  com- 
posed in  France  when  he  was  attending  his 
royal  pupil  Edward,  eldest  son  of  that  sove- 
reign. On  the  4th  of  February,  2nd  Henry 
TIL,  was  admitted  Sir  Arthur  Plantagenet 
(Viscount  Lisle),  a natural  son  of  Edward  IV. 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  made  a knight-banneret  on 
the  field  at  Stoke  (1487),  -'vas  “double  reader” 
in  2l8t  Edward  IV.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  life  to  King  Henry  VII.,  and 
executor  of  his  will.  Having  attained  to  the 
dignities  of  Knight  of  tho  Garter,  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower,  be 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holywell 
nunnery,  which  he  had  refouncled  at  Shore- 
ditch. To  these  should  be  added  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More  (migrating  from 
New  Inn),  Egerton  (Lord  Ellesmere),  Sliaftes- 
bury,  Mansfield,  Spelman  and  Latnbard  (anti- 
quaries), Prynne,  Denham,  Scldcn  (“  the  great 
dictator  of  learning  to  tho  English  nation”), 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  James  Ley  (whom  King 
Charles  I.  created  Earl  of  Marlborough),  lYil- 
liam  Pitt,  Erskine,  Brougham,  Campbell,  W. 
Canning,  Sugdon,  aud  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Tho 
last-named  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  tho 
valuable  manuscripts  preserved  m the  library. 
On  the  third  story  of  No.  1,  Old-square,  Lord 
Mansfield,  then  Mr.  Murray,  had  chambers  § ; 
at  No.  24,  on  tho  ground-floor  to  tho  left, 
TlmrloQ  Cromwell’s  secretary,  had  chambers 
from  1015  to  1659.  In  ^Villiam  II1.;3  reign  the 
Thurloe  papers  were  accidentally  discovered  m 
tho  false  ceiling.  In  this  room  Cromwell,  un- 
folding his  treacherous  scheme  for  securing  the 
persons  of  the  king  and  his  brothers,  was  over- 
heard by  Samuel  Mcrland,  Thurloe  s under- 
secretary,  who  feigned  to  be  asleep.  Cromwell, 
who  had  not  at  first  seen  him,  was  on  the  point 
of  despatching  Morland  with  his  dagger,  but 
assured  by  Thurloe  that  Slorlaud  had  sat  up 
for  the  two  past  nights  together,  satisfied  him- 
self by  passing  his  weapon  several  times  over 
Morland’s  face.  Morland,  alive  to  all  that 


passed,  contrived  to  forewarn  tho  princes.** 
Warburton,  Usher,  Donne,  Tillotson,  and 
Heber,  were  preachers  at  tho  chapel  5 
there,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1668, 
Sir  William  Dugdale  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Ashmole.  On  the  former  chapel 
staircase  stood  tho  tablet  which  the  benchers 
erected  to  tho  memory  of  Spencer  Perceval, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  assassination  by  Bell- 
ingham, resided  in  Ancaster  House,  now 
No.  59,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 


* See  Ba^ord,  Harl.  MS.,  No.  6,0Uii,  fol.  51. 
t I'lio  louvre  dates  from  6lh  Edward  TI.  In  that  year 
the  charj,'©  is  thus  acroiitited  for ; — carpenter’s  worlc  and 
timher,  slra. ; the  sniilh's  for  tlio  vane,  vjib  ; the  gildini; 
thereof,  xi». ; the  plumber’s  work,  y'ml.  x». : and  the 
glazier’s,  xsxis.  The  arms  in  lead  of  Lacy,  with  Quincy's 
aud  the  Earl  of  Chester’s,  on  one  side,  are  removed. 

t Pee  the  inscription  beneath: — “Insignia  hfec-  refeota 
decorata  Johanne  Hawles  Armig,  Solicitatore  Generali 
thesaururio.  1695.’’ 


• The  bit  of  old  wall  recently  deniohshed  in  St.  Martin  a- 
court  and  Little  Bridge-street,  Ludgate-hill,  composed  of 
matcnals  of  tho  London  Wall  at  that  spot,  was  the 

»'  Court  „a 

'^;''Tt»’d«ncln]*'vras  at  one  time  oIJiBaiorv.  See  llio 
eurioui  onlet  of  fte  6th  Fehta.ry,  7tli  .lame.  I.,  pumebrng 
the  iunior  barristers  by  putting  them  out  of  commons  for 

not  dancing  before  the  judges  on  the  Candlemas-day  pre- 
Se  and  threatening  that  for  the  next  negligence  they 

should  bo  fined  or  disbarred  

§ Lord  Campbell's  “ Chief  Justices,  ii.,  3-6. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CELTIC 
CROSS. 

An  interesting  archteological  discovery  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  parish  of  St.  Tenth, 
near  Camelford,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  a 
relic  believed  to  be  of  Celtic  Christianity  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  England.  This  con- 
sists of  a massive  granite  monolithic  cross  of 
the  Greek  type,  measuring  no  less  than  15  ft. 
in  extreme  height.  Tho  head  or  superimposed 
cross  of  this  monument  is,  like  some  other 
ancient  crosses,  not  aceur.ately  circular,  but 
slightly  elliptical  in  form,  tho  diameter  along 
the  horizontal  arms  being  23  in.  and  that  along 
the  vertical  shaft  of  the  cross  26  in.  The  arms 
project  for  about  1 in.,  and  gradually  widen 
towards  their  extremities  in  the  same  manner, 
bub  not  in  so  marked  a degree  as  the  limbs  of 
the  cross  so  well  known  under  the  designation 
of  tho  Maltese  cross.  These  arms  are  raised, 
and  united  by  intervening  segments  of  a circle 
not  quite  truly  circular.  Tho  spaces  between 
the  segments  and  the  arms  are  pierced  through 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  piercing  following  the 
lines  of  the  segments  and  arms.  The  two  sides 
of  this  ancient  cross  resemble  each  other  in 
design,  but  the  one  which  was  in  all  proba- 
bility looked  upon  as  the  frout  face  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  more  carefully  carved 
and  finished  by  the  mason  than  the  other.  The 
long  shaft,  which  supports  the  ornamental  cross 
already  described,  measures  21  in.  by  15  in.  at 
the  base,  and  13/  in.  by  Uk  in-  beneath  the 
fillet  immediately  below  the  cross.  The  angular 
corners  of  tho  shaft  are  rounded  off,  and  each  of 
the  four  sides  or  faces  is  enriched  with  deeply 
incised  lines  or  channels  thac  form  borders, 
within  which  are  enclosed  spaces  replenished 
with  sculptured  ornamentation.  The  exact 
devices  or  subjects  of  these  sculptures  have  not, 
however,  at  present  been  determined,  on  account 
of  the  deteriorated  condition  of  tho  face  of  the 
stone  from  weathering  and  improper  treat- 
ment. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  shaft,  a mass  of 
about  8 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  split  longitudinally, 
sadly  hacked  and  defaced,  was  discovered  to 
have  formed  the  coping  of  tho  wall  at  the  west 
entrance  of  the  churchyard  for  a period  of 
upwardsof  fortyyears.  Two  smaller  fragments, 
each  measuring  about  1 ft.  in  length,  had  been 
sunk  into  the  ground  to  form  blocks  for  the 
pivots  of  the  churchyard  gates  ; and  a larger 
piece,  comprising  about  1 ft.  6 in.  of  the  rest  of 
the  shaft,  and  a portion  of  the  lower  limb  of  the 
cross  itself,  was  also  let  into  the  ground  and 
drilled  with  a socket-hole  for  tho  reception  of 
the  bolt  of  the  gates.  The  upper  part  of  the 
cross,  containing  tho  two  lateral  arms  and  the 
upper  limb,  had  been  worked  square,  and 
utilised  as  a quoin  for  one  of  the  side  walls. 
The  chips  and  small  pieces  struck  off  in  this 
shameless  act  of  Viuidalism  are,  it  is  feared, 
irretrievably  lost,  but  the  same  care  which  has 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  so  large  a portion  of 
the  monument  will  be  exercised  in  the  search, 
for  these  fragments.  The  tenon  of  the  shatt, 
and  the  greater  part  of  tho  mortised  plinth  or 
base  into  which  it  was  originally  fi-xed,  arc  also 
missing,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not 
very  far  away  from  the  site  which  has  yielded 
tho  recovered  pieces.  This  plinth  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  oval  or  elliptical  form,  for  a sma 
portion  of  it  with  one  angle  of  the  mortise  was 
found  oil  the  original  site  of  tho  cross,  nob  tar 
from  a pond  or  pool  lately  called  the  Dim- 
mickom  ” pond,  now  occupied  by  a blacks- 
mith’s shop,  to  tho  south  of  the  churchyard 
wall,  and  close  by  the  east  drive  to  the  vicarage. 
We  are  inclined, ’from  the  above  description  of 
this  monolithic  cross,  to  attribute  it  to  a date 
ran-in-  somewhere  between  the  seventh  and 
tbe°ninth  century,  but  tho  determination  of 
the  details  of  the  sculptures  on  tho  faces,  which 


* See  Burnet’s  “ History  ” and  the  letter  of  11th  August. 

1656,  in  the  Thurloe  State  Papers. 
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will  not  be  very  difBcult  when  the  stone  is 
reared  up  again  in  its  original  position,  will 
materially  assist  conjecture  as  to  age.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  that  this  due  but 
seriously-mutilated  work,  of  undoubtedly  early 
Christian  art,  in  Cornwall,  was  erected  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  subsequently 
to  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  when,  writes 
Gildas,  “ the  Christians  were  brought  back  to  a 
state  of  ease,  the  victorious  cross  was  displayed, 
the  churches  were  rebuilt,”  &c.  If  this  mono- 
lith be  a ‘‘  cross  of  victory,”  may  we  not  accept 
the  testimony  of  Gildas  as  literal  rather  than 
figurative  ? If  so,  after  occui^ying  its  pristine 
site  for  nearly  a thousand  years,  this  stone  cross 
was  moat  probably  overthrown  by  those  who 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  destruction  of 
similar  ecclesiastical  objects  in  tlie  stormy 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  within 
the  memory  of  an  aged  parishioner  it  was  used 
as  a bridge  across  the  outlet  of  the  pond  already 
mentioned.  It  was  removed  about  the  year 
1835,  by  tbo  Rev.  Jose]>li  Fayrer,  then  vicar, 
into  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Fayrer’s  intention 
to  restore  aud  repair  it  was,  however,  frus- 
trated by  reason  of  the  loss  of  the  tenon  and 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  base,  for  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  base  or  procuring  a new 
granite  base  then  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  In  the  year  1S41,  during  the  time  of 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Amory  as  vicar,  tho  relic 
received  the  treatment  described  above.  About 
the  same  time  a handsome  Norman  capital 
from  the  church  was  converted  into  a pig- 
trough,  to  which  practical  purpose  it  still  sub- 
serves. Other  contemporary  acts  of  a similar 
character  could  be  mentiouod.  The  restoration, 
however,  has  been  undertaken  and  already  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Worthingtou,  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  the  parish  during  the 
absence,  on  account  of  illness,  of  the  hard- 
working and  enterprising  vicar,  tho  Rev. 
William  Rowe.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a some- 
what expensive  undertaking,  but  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Worthington,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  in- 
gathering and  repair  of  the  fragments  is  due, 
will  not  be  left  to  bear  the  burthen  alone.  It 
18  a work  deserving  of  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  reverence  the  Celtic  vestiges  of  Christianitv 
in  their  country. 


WORK  FOR  SCOTLAND  TO  DO. 


I.v  the  speech  Mr.  John  Bright  recently  made 
to  the  students  of  Glasgow  University,  as  Lord 
Rector,  after  glancing  over  the  whole  of  our 
colonial  possessions  and  relations,  in  his  incisive 
manner,  he  informed  them  that  7S  persons  out 
of  every  100  m Scotland  lived  in  a dwellino- 
oonRistmg  of  only  one  room  or  of  two.  Not° 
withst£mding  the  general  progress  made  in 
many  departments  of  social  life,  the  general 
special  industry  and 
thrift  of  the  Scottish  people,  only  twenty-two 
persons  out  of  every  hundivd  enjoyed  the  com- 
toit  and  decency  of  a home  with  more  than  two 
rooms  m it.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  it  is 
“ Sreat  task  to 

itoreorer,  in  these  days  of  increasing  comfort 

Seminn  r 78  “ay  take  it  for  granted 

Scotland  will  gradually  come  to  he  regarded  as 
the  snmmer  residence  of  the  wealthy  , even  as 
It  has  been  considered  for  some  long  time  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  “ npper  ten  " is 
mold  times  the  prosperous  citizen  took  up  his 
abode  at  a day’s  journey’s  length  into  the 
country  to  recruit  his  health,  or  enjoy  recrca 
j.oa,  so.  by-and-by,  we  may ’coneliide^a  day 's 

Jill  him  into  tho  “dark,  and  trL 
and  tender  ^ orth.”  yvhereas  Weymouth  and 
Innbndge,  Brighton  and  Hasting^  Ramsgate 
wm  “>1  “ll'ar  places,  have  each  been 

within  the  eonvenient  distance  in  question  as 
modos  of  conrcyance  hare  gradnally  improved 
so  may  Scotland  come  to  be  eqiiallV  ac?eS' 
to  the  John  Gilpms  and  Dick  Wliittingtons^Jf 
he  future,  with  then-  great  followings.  Thu. 
there  yv.ll  be  a call  for  thousauds  of  houses  iu 
.-cotland  that  her  numerous  visitors  may  bo 

^ '“““modation  for  her  own 

sons  and  daughters.  And  now  we  have  a wo"d 

buiir  1 “■•chiteets  and 

builders  keep  up  tbeir  nationality  in  these  new 
opportamties.  Let  them  preserve  Scotrish 
architectural  mannerisms.  When  the  TnnA 
citizen  arrives  in  the  Norih  let  him  find 

fa'the  ““<1  oommendifble 

the  architeotnre  and  not  feeble  imitations  of 


second  and  third-rate  London  houses.  No  style 
of  house  could  be  so  suitable  to  the  climate  and 
to  the  traditions  of  the  soil  as  the  strong  and 
sturdy  edifices  built  by  former  generations,  of 
which  there  are  sufficient  examples  to  yield  and 
suggest  a countless  variety  of  outline  and  detail, 
all  in  admirable  keeping. 

Before  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  delightful  fictions 
caused  the  brown  moors,  the  green  hills,  the 
glens  and  mountains,  aud  the  little  grey  towns 
to  be  visited  by  autumnal  visitors  in  thousands, 
and  before  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebi-ated  tour  in  the 
Hebrides,  detailing  his  astonishment  at  all  he 
saw  aud  heard,  and  all  he  experienced  iu  tho 
way  of  discomfort,  as  when  ho  stepped  out  of 
bed  iuto  pools  of  mud  upon  the  floor  of  a country 
inn,  raised  a storm  of  indignation,  there  were 
other  writers  who  have  given  us  curious 
pictures  of  tho  simplicity  and  hardships  of 
Scottish  life  in  some  of  its  phases.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Macaulay,  writing  in  IZO’l,  tells  us 
what  the  village  of  St.  Kilda  was  like  at  that 
date.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  flat-roofed 
houses,  facing  each  other,  with  a tolerable 
causeway  between  them.  He  says,  ‘‘  The  walls 
of  these  habitations  aro  made  of  a rough,  gritty 
kind  of  stones,  huddled  up  together  in  haste, 
without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from  8 ft.  to  9 ft. 
high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  aro  the  beds, 
which  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  largo  enough 
to  contain  three  persons.  In  the  side  of  every 
bed  is  an  opening,  by  way  of  door,  which  is 
inch  too  narrow  and  low  to  answer  that  pur- 
All  their  dwelling-houses  are  divided 
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purpose  for  which  it  may  bo  suitable  does  not 
add  to  the  value.  Thus,  a piece  of  land  may 
be  suitable  for  building,  but  it  may  be  yeara 
and  years  before  it  can  be  utilised  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  would  bo  ridiculous  to  take  its  value 
as  building  land,  in  such  circumstances,  into 
consideration.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  that,  had  not  ’Thirlmere  been 
fixed  on  as  a reservoir  by  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, its  use  for  the  purpose  would  have 
been  so  remote  and  so  unlikely  that  its  applica- 
bility for  such  a purpose  could  not  be  properly 
taken  into  consideration.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  award  in  this  case  could  he  upset,, 
because  it  was  open  to  assumption  that  the 
arbitrator  had  rejected  this  circumstance.  But 
what  we  desire  to  point  out  is  that  arbitrators: 
should  not  even  consider  too  remote  possibili- 
ties. It  would,  to  take  another  example,  bo 
absurd  if  one  railway  desired  a piece  of  land" 
for  tbeir  undertaking,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  line,  and  there  was  no  othei* 
scheme  dreamed  of,  or  on  foot,  for  an  arbitrator 
to  take  this  fact  into  his  consideration.  To 
consider  these  remote  possibilities  is  really  to 
add  a value  to  the  land  which  is  taken  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  not 
have.  Unless  the  Corporation  of  Manchester- 
bad  determined,  or  were  about  to  determine,  to- 
take  Thirlmere  as  a reservoir,  would  any  ordi- 
nary purchaser  have  taken  its  capability  for  a 
reservoir  for  a groat  town  into  consideration  ?' 
Certainly  none  would  have  done  so.  Therefore 
it  is  obvious  that  when  a largo  city  or  a great, 
commercial  undertaking  requires  land  for  its 
particular  and  special  purposes,  these  special 
purposes,  unless  they  form  circumstances  which 
any  ordinary  purchaser  would  consider,  should' 
not  enter  into  tho  mind  of  an  arbitrator  as  an 
element  of  value.  The  only  effect  of  admitting 
such  facts  as  these  is  to  make  persons  or 
corporations  >vith  compulsory  powei's  pay  an 
absurdly  high  price  for  the  land  which  they 
require.  Let  every  real  element  of  value  be 
considered,  and  the  usual  ten  per  cent,  addition 
for  compulsory  sale  be  allowed,  but  do  not  let 
purely  extraordinary  elements,  which  would  not 
arise  except  for  the  fact  that  tho  undertaking 
requires  it,  be  considered.  So  great  are  the 
values  which  are  involved  in  this  Thirlmere 
arbitration  that  it  is  probable  more  may  yet  be 
heard  of  it  in  the  Law  Courts.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  is  well  that  arbitrators  should  not 
suppose  that  this  arbitration  gives  them  the 
right  to  take  into  consideration  all  sorts  of 
special  and  remote  circumstances  which  an 
ordinary  purchaser  would  not  consider. 


into  two  apartments  by  partition-walls.  In  the 
division  next  the  door,  wliicli  is  much  the 
largest,  they  have  tbeir  cattle  stalled  during  tbs 
whole  winter  season,  the  other  serves  for 

kitchen,  hall,  and  bo<lroom After  having 

burnt  a considerable  quantity  of  dried  turf, 
they  spread  the  ashes  with  the  nicest  care  over 
the  floor  of  that  apartment  iu  which  they  eat 
and  sleep.”  This  process  is  repeated  till  the 
cottagers  are  ready  to  sow  their  barley,  and  the 
houses  are  so  full  of  this  compost  that  tbeir 
internal  height  is  reduced  to  about  ’4  ft.  or  5 ft. 
Doubtless,  there  has  been  some  improvement 
since  this  distant  day,  and  the  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  were  not  general;  but, 
as  Mr.  Brigljt  has  forcibly  stated,  it  is  an  over- 
whelming fact  that  only  twenty-two  persons  out 
of  100  aro  comfortably  housed  in  Scotland  at 
the  present  time.  We  look  to  the  setting  in  of  a 
great  tide  of  sanitary  reform  in  this  matter-. 


THE  LATEST  PHASE  OF  THE 
THIRLMERE  SCHEME. 

It  is  frequently  unfortunate  that  the  legal 
knowledge  of  the  community  is  increased  at  the 
expense  of  parties  who  can  but  little  afford  it. 
The  recent  arbitration  between  tho  Corporation 
of  Manchester  aud  the  Countess  Ossilinski 
fortunately  coulcl  not  be  said  to  be  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  litigation,  for  litigation  it  was, 
ai-ose  out  of  the  well-kuown  scheme  for  supply- 
ing Manchester  with  water  from  Thirlmere. 
The  form  which  it  took  was,  iu  the  first  place, 
that  of  a.n  arbitration  as  to  tho  value  of  certain 
land  which  belongs  to  tho  Countess  on  the 
borders  of  Tliirlmcre,  and  its  final,  or  at  any 
rate,  most  recent,  phase  was  an  attempt  by  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester  to  upset  the  award 
of  the  arbitrator.  With  the  general  facts  and 
ngures  of  this  arbitration  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  there  is  one  part  of  it,  and  that  which 
was  recently  discussed  before  a Divisional  Court 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  which  in  these 
days  seems  to  be  decidedly  instructive  from  an 
arbitrator  a point  of  view.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  the  arbitrator  took  into  considera- 
tion that  the  value  of  the  land  was  enhanced 
by  the  capabilities  of  the  ground  for  the  storage 
or  collection  of  water  for  tho  supply  of  any 
town  which  might  be  accessible,  though  the 
Cot^t  did  not  find  that  it  was  certain  that  tho 
arbitrator  did  take  this  fact  iuto  his  con- 
sideration, yet  it  appears  that  the  Court 
practically  considered  that  ho  did.  But  the 
important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  this 
tact  of  the  value  of  the  land  for  the  purposes 
of  a reservoir  might,  the  Court  considered,  be 
properly  taken  into  account  as  an  element  of 
value.  It  must  bo  confessed,  however,  that  if 
considered,  it  is  really 
very  doubtful  whether  it  should  have  been 
taken  into  consideration;  and  for  this  reason  : 

^^7  be  suitable  for  a 
reservoir  but  unless  soma  other  persona  than 
those  who  require  it  at  the  moment  wish  to 


MR.  CHARLES  FOWLER. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  having 
resigned  the  office  of  Hon.  Sec.  of  tho  District 
Surveyor's  Association,  occasion  was  taken  or 
Friday  last,  the  13th  instant,  to  present  him  with 
a testimonial  on  behalf  of  the  members  as  c 
mark  of  tbeir  regard,  as  'well  as  a slight  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  value  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Association  for  a period  ol 
twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Jennings,  from  the  chair, 
made  the  presentation;  Mr.  I’Anson,  Professoi 
Kerr,  and  Mr.  Woodthorjie  concurred  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  personal  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler  had  ever  been  held  by  the 
members,  to  their  appreciation  of  the  excellence 
of  his  professional  character,  and  the  consistent 
manner  in  which  he  had  stamped  tho  work  of 
tho  association  with  his  own  high  standard  of 
what  was  right  and  fitting  in  their  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Fowler  reminded  the  members  that  he 
had  succeeded  one  who  had  created  tho  work  of 
the  Association,  and  had  placed  it  on  a very  high 
footing  (the  late  Robert  Hesketh.)  If  he  bad 
been  able  to  maintain  that  work  it  was  mainly 
due  to  the  kind  assistance  be  had  received  from 
the  members  themselves.  They  had  a highly 
technical  and  difficult  Act  to  administer,  aud  the 
principal  object  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  before  them  was  uniformity  of 
practice,  in  tho  belief  that  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  by  a strict  and  uniform  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  Act. 

The  testimonial  consisted  of  a handsome 
antique  silver  loving  - cup,  and  some  smaller 
table  ornaments,  also  of  silver. 

W e desire  to  add  personally  a warm  expres- 
sion of  our  high  esteem  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler. 


r-. 


A 
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OHUKCH  OP  ST.  JOHN,  WAKSAW. 

Although  Warsaw,  as  viewed  from  Praga, 
)ne  of  its  four  suburbs,  and  lying  on  the  right 
)ank  of  the  Vistula,  creates  an  imposing  eftect, 
i closer  acquaintance  with  the  city  dispels  much 
)f  the  first  favourable  impression.  Warsaw  is 
i town  of  old  date,  but  was  a place  of  insignifi- 
;ance  until  the  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
’olandj  after  which,  the  territory  of  the 
-iepublic  being  extended  to  the  west,  Cracow 
vas  no  longer  sufficiently  ‘central  to  be  the 
:apifcal.  In  1566,  the  Diet  was  transferred  from 
he  old  to  the  new  capital  of  Poland.  In  the 
,var  with  Sweden,  in  the  middle  of  the  soveu- 
leenth  century,  Warsaw  was  occupied  by  the 
invaders.  When  Charles  XII.  advanced  in  1703 
'o  Warsaw,  it  surrendered  to  him  without  opposi- 
:ion.  In  1793,  the  lliissian  garrison  that  occupied 
it  were  expelled  by  the  Poles,  on  receiving  iutel- 
igence  of  the  success  of  Kosciusko  near  Cracow. 
?hat  gallant  leader,  when  obliged  to  change  the 
cene  of  contest,  retreated  on  Warsaw,  and 
iefended  it  with  success  against  the  Prussians, 
luring  the  summer  of  1794,  obliging  them  even- 
nally  to  x-aise  the  siege.  A different  fate 
waited  Warsaw  on  the  arrival  of  Suw’arrow 
ud  the  Russians.  Praga  being  taken  by 
ssault,  and  delivered  to  pillage,  the  capital 
ubmitted  without  opposition.  On  the  final 
artition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  this  part  of  the 
ountry  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia,  aud  Warsaw 
ad  no  other  rank  than  that  of  capital  of  a 
"ovince,  until  the  end  of  1806,  when  the  over- 
brow  of  Prussia  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
idependent  state,  called  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
'f  this  state,  it  continued  the  capital,  until  the 
vacuation  of  Poland  by  the  French  in  January, 
513.  Since  1815,  it  has,  in  a manner,  retained 
s character  of  a capital,  being  the  residence 
a viceroy  representing  the  Emperor  of 
ussia. 

The  town  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new' 
oarter,  exclusive  of  its  four  suburbs.  It  covers 
great  extent  of  ground,  the  length  of  the  town 
id  suburbs  being  between  three  and  four  miles, 
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view  in  this  week’s  Builder.  That  church  was 
founded  in  1260  by  one  of  the  Masovian  dukes, 
and  is  joined  to  the  royal  castle  by  coiTidors. 
It  contains  a standard  taken  by  King  Sobieski 
from  the  Turks  before  Vienna  (1683),  and  an 
excellent  altar-piece  by  Palma  Nowa.  Another 
church,  that  of  the  Holy  Cross,  has  a 
handsome  fa^.ade,  and  was  built  by  Joseph 
Rallotti  iu  1682-96.  The  Church  of  the  Capu- 
cines  contains  a splendid  monument  of  marble, 
erected  iu  honour  of  King  John  III.  (Sobieski) 
by  his  countrymen.  The  Russian  cathedral  is 
also  a handsome  edifice. 


i_  , T.,  . . - , , ■ . I Northumberland  - avenue  and  Charing  • cross, 

8 breadth  between  two  and  three  miles  ; but  looking  into  Trafalgar-square.  Five  floors  are 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB, 

CHARING  CROSS. 

Ox  the  motion  of  the  Jlarquis  of  Hartington, 
at  a meeting  held  on  November  17th,  1882,  it 
was  resolved,  “ That  a club  be  established  iu 
London  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Liberal  cause,  to  be  called  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  at  winch  Liberals  throughout  the  king- 
dom may  obtain  every  club. comfort  and  advan- 
tage,  and  where  they  may  meet  iu  friendly 
intercourse  to  exchange  information  and  views.” 

All  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  were  repre- 
sented at  this  gathex'ing.  Indefatigable  labours 
had  been  carried  on  by  a small  committee  for 
some  monihs,  jiarticularly  hi  the  direction  of 
ascerfcaiuing  whether  a club  on  the  basis  sug- 
was  needed.  Wheu  the  list  of  original 
members  was  closed,  iu  the  first  week  of  January, 

1883,  over  2,500  members  had  been  i*egistei-ed. 

In  that  membership,  between  500  aud  6U0  towns 
and  other  places  iu  the  United  Kingdom  were 
represented.  More  than  400  of  the  membei'S 
were  officials  connected  with  Libei-al  organisa- 
tions in  the  provinces.  There  are  now,  we  are  | allowed  a year  to  pass  without  the  erection  of 
informed,  considerably  more  than  3,000  mem-  some  important  work.  The  altar  and  pulpit 


illustrious  saints  of  the  Sf'rvite  order.  This  St 
Philip  although  not  actually  the  founder  i& 
looked  on  as  the  great  light  of  the  order,  and  is 
described  as  its  “illustrious  promoter”  ( Pro- 
pagator insignis)  by  Papal  bull.  The  altar  front 
13  arranged  m panels,  on  the  lines  of  tho  Roman 
autependium  Gothicised,  to  allow  of  an  actual 
antopendiuni,  showing  through  the  panels  to  suit 
tho  five  ecclesiastical  colours,  or  of  tho  ante- 
pendium  being  omitted  without  loss.  The  foliage 
IS  treated  in  the  Early  Englisli  style.  ^ 

Tho  pulpit  base  is  a large  clustered  column 
with  elaborately-carved  caps  mingling  their- 
foliage,  thereby  increasing  to  the  size  of  the 
pulpit  proper,  which  is  arranged  as  a circular 
arcade,  the  backing  being  filled  in,  but  pierced 
in  the  upper  parts.  The  spandrels  of  the  arches 
are  filled  in  with  mezzo-relievo  carving,  amongst 
which  are  represented  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists.  The  caiipiug  is  richly  carved  in 
alabaster. 

Both  altar  and  pulpit  are  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
South  Kensington,  who,  together  with  his- 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Aloysius  Hansom, 
designed  the  church,  monastery,  and  lady 

The  work  is  to  be  comjileted  by  the  Ist  of 
May,  wheu  the  ceremony  of  its  benediction  will 
be  performed,  which  is  expected  to  bo  largely 
attended.  It  is  only  about  fifteen  years  since 
the  Servito  Fathei-s,  or  Servants  of  Mary,  landed 
in  this  country,  renting  a small  cottage,  and. 
building  a very  small  temporary  chapel.  They 
are  now  the  largest  religious  community  of  men. 
iu  Loudon,  and  have  had  to  find  an  outlet  in 
their  new  monastery  at  Bognor,  opened  last 
summer.  Tiiey  are  able  to  say  that  during 
their  sojourn  in  this  country  they  have  never 


hers.  Liberal  clubs  and  associations,  too,  are 
becoming  affiliated  with  the  club, 

A temporary  club-house  of  a convenient 
character  has  been  obtained  at  the  corner  of 


rgo  spaces  are  occupied  by  gardens.  A ram- 
irt  and  fosse  surround  the  city,  and  the 
ttssiaus  have  constructed  a large  citadel  for  its 
ifence.  The  population  is  now  nearly  200,000 
uls.  Tlie  old  town,  consisting  of  one  main 
reet,  with  smaller  streets  joining  it  on  each 
le,  is  miserably  built,  with  the  exception  of 
few  public  edifices.  In  recent  years,  Warsaw 
.8  grown  into  a beautiful  city,  with  fine  build- 
js,  and  wide  streets  and  squares.  Many  of 
e principal  streets  have  been  paved,  and 
)oden  buildings  are  gradually  disappearing. 

1 the  squares  are  of  large  dimensions,  one 
the  best  being  the  Sigisraund-aquare,  in 
: centre  of  which  a column  of  Polish 
irblo,  adorned  with  a bronze  statue  of  Sigis- 
ind  III.,  was  erected  in  1043.  In  the 
acow  suburb  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of 
ince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  by  Thorwaldsen. 
new  town  extends  along  tho  banks  of 
Vistula  to  the  extent  of  nearly  three 
les.  It  contains  sevei’al  churches,  public 
ildings  and  barracks,  a town-hall,  and  the 
:din  de  Saxe.  The  castle  is  a largo  quad- 
gle,  with  halls  where  the  Polish  Diet  and 
Qate  once  held  their  sittings. 

We  said  above  that  the  general  effect  of 
vrsaw  is  very  imposing,  aud  a nearer  exami- 
Jon  of  its  numerous  churches  and  fine 
Idings,  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  see 
advantage,  as  well  as  of  the  palaces  of  the 
pility,  confirms  the  first  favourable  impressions 
Its  architectural  features.  A closer  acquaint- 
;e,  however,  says  a writer,  will  dispel  much 
the  pleasure  with  which  a stranger  will  be 
posed  to  regard  the  external  appearance  of 
streets  and  buildings.  On  passing  the 
:hed  gateway  which  pierces  many  a noble- 
king  front,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
an  and  irregular  ex'ections  which  compose  the 
t of  the  quadrangle,  aud  his  sight  will  not  be 
! only  sense  which  will  receive  an  nnpleasant 
ck.  Although  admii-ably  situated  for  drain- 
(,  there  being  hardly  a street  in  the  city  in 
ch  there  is  not  a good  natural  fall,  Warsaw 
xip  to  the  present  time  had  no  sewers.  But 
lihis  will  shortly  be  changed,  for  an  extensive 
r4em  of  sewerage,  with  an  outfall  into  the 
;tula,  is  in  course  of  construction, 
he  suburbs  are  less  badly  built  than  the  old 
•n,  which  has,  however,  some  good  buildings, 
•ngst  which  is  the  old  town-hall,  a collegiate 
roh  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
cathedral  of  St.  John,  of  which  we  give  a 


placed  at  the  service  of  tho  members,  viz. 
First-floor, — reading  and  writing  rooms  (three), 
libraiy-,  reception-i-oom  for  strangers ; second 
floor, — grill-room  and  four  dining-rooms  ; third 
floor, — billiard-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  card- 
room  ; fourth  floor, — country  members’  bed- 
looms  ; fifth  floor, — kitchens,  store-rooms,  &c. 
Several  rooms  on  tho  ground-floor  and  base- 
ment are  also  included  in  tho  premises  secured. 
The  building,  of  which  we  give  a view,  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  F.  & H.  Francis,  architects, 
London,  and  has  since  been  internally  arranged 
for  the  club  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  architect,  of 
Gloucester  and  London.  It  is  expected  that  the 
club-house  will  be  ready  for  the  accoramodatiou 
of  members  during  May  next,  when  the  institu- 
tion will  be  inaugurated  by  a large  dinner  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  is  the 
president  of  the  club. 


are  the  work  of_  1883,  and  the  Prior  is  now 
contemplating  building  an  enlarged  ludy-cliapel, 


as  the  next  work. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  WEST 
BROMPTON. 

The  Servite  Fathers  of  St.  Mary’s  Priory, 
in  the  Fulham-road,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  another  acquisition  to  their  church  in 
the  form  of  a permanent  high  altar  and  also  a 
pulpit.  The  work  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
by  Mr.  George  Porter,  sculptor,  of  402,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  who  supplied  all  the  work  except 
the  statues,  which  are  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Chel- 
tenham, and  the  tabernacle  by  Mr.  George 
Hardman,  of  126,  Fulham-road.  The  stone  for 
the  super-altars  (two)  and  reredos  is  Caen,  and 
for  the  altar  itself  alabaster  is  used,  all  the 
shafts  being  of  max'ble.  The  altar  and  pulpit 
will  cost  together  about  1,000L  Tho  centre 
pinnacle  or  fleche,  that  over  the  expositorium,  is 
35  ft.  in  height  above  the  predella  aud  38  ft.  6 in. 
above  the  nave  floor.  The  expositorium  is 
approached  from  each  side  by  steps  between 
the  altar  and  reredos.  The  Friars’  choir  being 
in  the  rear  of  the  altar,  access  is  provided  thereto  ‘ 
on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary,  aud  to  enable  the 
full  length  of  the  church  to  be  seen  and  not 
shut  off  the  choir  as  formerly  by  the  high  super- 
altars,  the  reredos  is  to  a large  extent  composed 
of  rich  open  tracery  work.  The  large  niches 
contain  figures  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
the  Sorrowful  Heart  of  Mary,  this  being  the 
dedication  of  the  church;  and  the  small  ones 
St.  Philip  Benizi  and  St.  Juliana  Falconieri,  two 


WREN’S  CITY  CHURCHES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Mackmurdo,  architect,  read  by  the  author 
before  tho  members  of  the  College  for  Men- 
aud  Women,  Queen’s-squai'e,  Bloomsbury,  on 
Saturday  evening  last.  The  City  churches  of 
Wren  were,  ho  observed,  the  children  of  the- 
seventeenth  century,  and  they  brought  straight 
down  to  us  the  impress  of  not  merely  individual 
character,  great  as  that  was,  but  the  impress  of 
the  age’s  character.  Having  reviewed  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
traced  the  progress  of  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment northwards,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the- 
works  of  Inigo  Jones,  who,  though  he  freed- 
architecture  from  the  vagaries  of  untutored' 
taste,  could  do  little  more,  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  rest  to  Wren,  his  follower,  and  thus  be- 
coming to  Wren  what  Bacon  was  to  Newton, 
and  what  Girtin  was  to  Turner. 

The  lecturer  went  on  to  say, — Tho  Great 
Fire  of  1666  came  as  a purifying  power  to 
cleanse  a city  so  fouled  by  the  black  pestilence- 
that  life  was  scarcely  safe  within  its  walls.  The- 
timber  huts  in  which  the  London  poor  had 
huddled  and  hovelled  for  centuries  were  fit  but 
for  the  fuel  of  flames.  Yet  it  happened  that  in 
the  cleansing  lire  tho  old  cathedral  and  eighty- 
seven  parochial  churches  fell  a prey  to  the  un- 
sparing flames.  Wren  had  just  returned  from 
Paris,  whither  he  had  been  bound  on  a Conti- 
nental tour.  Bernini  had  fired  his  enthusiasm- 
for  Renaissance  architecture  by  showing  him- 
his  drawings  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  jnst  com- 
pleted, and  of  the  Louvre,  then  building.  He- 
was  summoned  to  the  king,  and  after  a few  days’ 
interval  this  Surveyor-General  had  completed  a 
plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  entire  city,  a plan- 
which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  saved 
us  the  alteratious  we  are  now  obliged  to  make 
at  so  heavy  a cost.  But  no  one  was  far-sighted 
enough  to  see  the  value  of  his  scheme,  and  the- 
old  lines  of  the  narrow  and  meandering  streets 
were  in  almost  all  cases  adhered  to  in  the  re- 
building. In  the  reconstruction  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  City  churches,  however,  he  was, 
with  little  exception,  not  interfered  with, 
and  fortunate  was  it  for  us  that  it  was  so> 
The  population  had  been,  by  the  plague  and 
civil  war,  considerably  thinned,  and  there  needed 
not  to  be  rebuilt  all  of  the  churches  destroyed. 
Wren,  therefore,  was  at  liberty  to  choose  the 
most  advantageous  sites,  and  erected  fifty-one- 
churches  in  place  of  the  eighty-odd  burned 
down.  The  characteristic  of  the  age  was  a- 
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conscioasness  of  all-pervading  law;  not  a ^^“8 
was  done  but  by  a conscious  principle.  ^ The 
form  of  a poem  was  planned  out  according  to 
the  strictest  laws  of  form,  of  metrical  harmony, 
and  ideal  proportion  ; the  unity  in  form,  the 
exact  relations  of  line  to  line,  and  stanza^  to 
stanza,  were  strictly  kept  throughout.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  exacted  the  same  care  from  Wren 
in  the  planning  of  his  cathedral  and  the  design  of 
her  daughter  churches.  And  this  strict  unity  of 
composition  and  severity  of  form  observed  in 
the  cathedral  classes  it  as  chief  among  the 
epic  poems  of  architecture,  while  tho  playful 
and  individual  character  of  tho  surrounding 
steeples  stamps  them  as  pure  IjTic  compositions. 
Yet  these  lyrics  in  stone  are  but  portions  of 
one  great  composition  centred  in  the  cathedral. 
As  forming  together  a single  group,  these 
steeples,  therefore,  must  be  thought  of ; each 
member  was  placed  and  planned  with  designed 
relation  to  other  members  around  it,  and  in 
strict  relationship  to  the  whole.  Each  member 
of  this  cluster,  like  a member  of  the  human  body, 
has  a peculiar  office  to  fulfil, — has  its  structure 
determined  by  its  function,  and  affected  by  its 
position.  This  was  a principle  newly  discerned, 
and  for  the  first  time  applied : had  it  been 
known,  it  probably  never  would  have  been 
applied,  for  it  was  alien  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Goth  worked.  The  Goth  built  instinctively, 
and  not  by  conscious  reasoning ; he  professed 
obeyance  to  no  rule  but  the  rulo  of  thumb, 
hence  the  want  of  unity  in  his  design,  the 
doubtful  stability  of  his  construction.  The 
Goth  thought  of  each  structure  as  being  in  or 
by  itself  complete,  just  as  by  his  religion  he 
looked  upon  individuals  as  separate  units,  each 
a soul  alone  responsible  for  bis  acts  in  this 
world  and  his  salvation  in  the  ne.xt.  Further, 
had  this  principle  been  known,  no  single  man 
had  ever  an  opportunity  of  applying  it  so  fully. 
Never  was  presented  an  opportunity  of  designing 
80  great  and  important  a gronp  of  buildings,  a 
group  of  buildings  extending  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Such  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  Phidias  or  Palladio 
never ; such  has  never  been  offered  any  man 
eince  Wren’s  day,  and  happily  was  it  that  the 
good  fortune  which  now  gave  the  opportunity 
gave  also  the  man  to  use  it  well.  This  charac- 
teristic of  unity  in  design  is,  then,  the  first  and 
most  important  characteristic  of  these  City 
churches,  a characteristic  of  which  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  boast,  a characteristic 
whjch  gives  to  London  an  interest  above  that 
enjoyed  by  any  Continental  town ; yet  an  in- 
terest and  a beauty  too  little  valued,  because 
unrecognised  but  by  so  few.  Few  aro  tliero 
who  have  ever  seen  this  group  of  churches. 
This  one  has  often  seen  this  church,  and  that 
one  another ; but  each  has  looked  at  the  church 
he  knows  as  one  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  a 
Gothic  building,  an  edifice  having  no  reference 
to  any  other.  But  these  churches  are  not  to  be 
seen  in  this  disconnected  way.  Go  and  look, 

I advise  you,  at  the  entire  group  on  your  first 
opportunity.  From  the  tower  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  the  entire  group  is  to  be  seen. 

I know  no  more  magnificent  sight,  in  any 
towns  of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The 
most  favoured  view  in  either  Cairo  or  Constan- 
tinople is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  view  of 
London,  her  domed  cathedral  lifting  itself  aloft, 
boldly  centred  among  her  square  massive  man- 
sions and  huge  blocks  of  offices,  its  dome  as  soft 
in  outline  and  tender  in  gradated  light  as  any 
summer  cloud  ; and  not  alone  does  she  stand,  but 
surrounded  by  her  daughter  churches,  that 
minister  each  to  the  others  by  counterpoint  of 
form,  playing  change  of  outline  and  variety  of 
tone,— indeed,  a most  lovely  sight.  And  this 
united  gronp  Wren  was  so  careful  in  planning 
that  no  two  similar  outlines  neighbour  one 
another;  seldom,  even,  has  he  placed  together 
two  steejdes  in  equal  strength  of  tone,  but 
beautifully  intermingled  the  varying  strength 
of  stone,  lead,  and  brick.  Thus  the  value 
that  each  is  to  its  neighbour  in  its  offer 
of  complementary  form,  — at  once  harmo- 
nising and  intensifying  intended  effects, — is 
only  seen  when  these  steeples  are  viewed  in 
some  such  connexion.  When,  in  walking  up 
Ludgate-hill,  we  see  the  spire  of  St.  Martin’s 
brouglit  clear  against  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
we  discern  a new  mujestv  in  St.  Paul’s,  a new 
inimitable  elegance  in  St.  Martin’s.  We  see 
what  scale  and  distance  is  given  to  the  buihlino- 
behind  by  tho  dark  leaden,  tone  of  the  steeple  in 
front;  we  see  how  its  slender  form  and  subtle 
curves  give  such  biguess  and  boldness  to  the 
cathedral  dome  that  it  seems  now  to  cover  an 


acre  or  more  of  ground,  and  to  vie  in  buoyant 
grandeur  with  the  domed  and  pillared  clouds 
above.  And  in  return  for  this  good  service 
clone,  the  mother-church  lends  the  little  spire  a 
delicacy  and  a gentle  loveliness  surpassing  that 
she  would  of  herself  possess.  Again,  when 
walking  up  the  old  approach  to  St.  Paul’s, 
namely,  Watling-street,  we  see  Wren  has  so 
placed  the  steeple  of  St.  Augustine’s  that  its 
sharp  terminal  may  prick  the  sky  immediately 
in  front  of  where  tlio  cathedral  dome  spans  the 
ground  ; and  we  see  here,  as  on  the  other  side, 
what  value  each  renders  the  other,  how 
beautiful  features  aro  intensified  and  singular 
effects  find  their  required  complements.  Both 
St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Augustine’s  have,  however, 
suffered  a loss  in  the  alteration  this  spire  has 
undergone,  a heavy  and  severe-lined  spire  now 
taking  tho  place  of  one  exquisitely  proportioned 
and  of  sinuous  outline,  as  may  be  seen  in  an 
old  engraving.  If  wo  doubt  the  effect  these 
forms  have  one  upon  another,  let  us,  by  means 
of  a drawing,  change  tho  position  of  either  of 
these  buildings,  and  place,  say  the  steeple  of 
St.  Benet’s  in  the  place  of  St.  Martin’s,  and 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  place  of  St.  Augustine’s  ; we 
shall  then  at  once  see  how  much  St.  Paul’s  loses, 
how  much  beauty  is  marred  by  ill-designed 
contra.sts,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  alter  the 
designed  relations  of  this  group.  When  thus  we 
have  once  seen  this  family  group  of  churches, 
not  ouly  do  we  lienceforth  think  of  them 
as  having  exceptional  historic  importance,  but 
as  having  exceptional  value  on  account  of  this 
artistic  unity  and  completenosa.  We  hence- 
forth look  upon  all  these  churches  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  St.  Paul’s  bereft  of  its 
surrounding  steeples  would  be  to  us  as  a body 
bereft  of  its  limbs ; likewise  these  churches 
without  their  metropolitan  cathedral  would  be  as 
so  many  disconnected  members  having  no  head 
nor  trunk  to  unite  them.  This  unity  of  con- 
ception, this  law  of  relationship,  and  conscious 
proportioning  of  part  to  paiL,  is  peculiar  to 
Classic  art,  the  art  that  has  been  wedded  to 
science, — the  art  of  cultured,  disciplined,  and 
broadly-trained  minds ; and  these  are  qualities 
found  in  the  finest  examples  of  every  art,  in 
poetry,  painting,  music,  and  sculpture.  But 
Gothic  or  Koniantic,  art  is  devoid  of  these 
characteristics  ; indeed,  they  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  spontaneity,  spirited  energy,  and  s\ir- 
priso  which  are  the  essentials  of  Gothic  art, 
whether  that  art  bo  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  or  song.  To  see  how  important  is  this 
element  of  relationship,  when  ne.xt  you  go  west- 
wards stand  in  the  garden  before  Palace-yard, 
and,  looking  upon  the  Gothic  minster,  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret,  and  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, ask  yourself  wlicther  the  architect,  when 
erecting  these  latter  buildings,  for  a moment 
thought  of  their  design  as  requiring  any  rela- 
tion to  the  then  existing  buildings  next  them. 
Certainly  no  trace  is  there  of  any  subordination 
of  individual  taste  to  this  general  principle  of 
co-relationship  ; there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  social 
sympathy  evident  between  these  buildings,  and 
one  grieves  to  think  how  different  might  have 
been  their  effect  had  this  law  been  observed  and 
a sympathy  insaired, — the  abbey  asked  to  lend  its 
aid  to  Barry’s  pile,  the  Parliament  buildings 
assisting  to  intensify  the  spirited  character  of  the 
old  Gothic  minster.  But  it  is  a part  of  and  a piece 
with  Romantic  art,  and  as  an  example  of  this 
in  poetry  compare  Langland’s  vision  of  Piers 
Plowman  with  an  ode  by  Dryden,  and  you  will 
find  this  characteristic  of  unity, — proportion 
and  relation  of  part  to  part,  lino  to  line,  and 
stanza  to  stanza,  as  evident  and  conscious  in 
the  one  as  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
the  other.  And,  I beg  you  observe,  herein  lies 
the  difference  between  Classic  and  Gntliic  art, 
in  this  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  general 
law  or  conscious  jirinciple  ; and  not,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  in  the  pointed  arch  and  buttress 
that  the  one  possesses,  and  in  the  beam  and 
round  arch  that  tho  otlier  has.  For  you  may 
have  pointed  arches  and  buttresses  and  yet  have 
pure  Classic  architecture,  as  in  St.  Clement 
Danes ; or  you  may  have  round  arches  and 
horizojital  beams  while  maintaining  the  pure 
Gothic  character.  This  first  characteristic  of 
unity  in  grouping  belongs,  we  said,  to  Wren’s 
churches  as  a whole.  It  is  the  family  charac- 
teristic ; but  it  appears  no  less  markedly  in 
the  design  of  each  separate  building.  Of  this 
and  other  characteristics  which  belong  to  the 
churches  as  individuals  or  members  of  the 
family  we  must  now  speak.  Time  will  not  allow 
my  referring  to  the  churches,  so  must  ask  you 
to  allow  mo  to  confine  my  remarks  to  their 


steeples.  As  you  must  now  know,  Wren  was 
an  eminently  practical  man,  as  all  far-sighted 
men  are,  and  he  at  once  saw  the  first  require- 
ments of  a City  steeple.  Built  in  a narrow 
street,  the  lower  part  of  it  never  to  be  seen 
except  from  a position  immediately  in  front 
and  under  one  side  of  it, — therefore  never  seen, 
except  in  steep  perspective  and  part  by  part, 
your  head  requiring  to  be  thrown  further  back 
to  enable  you  to  see  each  succeeding  stage, — and 
built  against  buildings  of  irregular  and  coarse 
projection, — a webof  windows  and  cornices,  anet- 
work  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines, — it  must, 
to  look  well  and  dignified  under  these  conditions, 
be  kept  fiat  and  full  of  repose,  not  a feature 
added  that  is  not  imperative,  its  simple  lines 
leading  the  eye  upwards,  its  doorway  and  belfry 
windows  of  exceeding  simplicity,  its  nrojections 
of  subtle  delicacy,  its  surface  unbroken  as  a 
maiden’s  sleep.  No  ornaments,  either,  must  be 
added  where  their  effects  can  never  be  fully 
appreciated  ; no  related  proportions  of  space  to 
space,  or  of  opening  to  opening,  when  these  are 
are  impossible  to  be  seen ; no  projections  given 
which  steep  perspective  must  make  coarse. 
These  are  the  first  requirements,  and  these 
Wren  rigidly  observes.  The  calm,  quiet 
grandeur  and  unbroken  repose  of  his  towers  is 
very  marked,  and  their  most  beautiful  feature. 
As  you  walk  down  Fleet-street,  and  approach 
St.  Martin’s  Church  on  Ludgate-hill,  you  feel 
this  sense  of  beauty  growing  upon  you;  as  you 
walk  down  Cheapside,  and  approach  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  you  feel  its  beauty,  because  so  harshly 
broken  by  the  projecting  clock.  Look  at  this 
tower  from  100  yards  or  so  down  the  street, 
and  in  your  imagination  remove  this  protruding 
clock,  and  what  grandeur  of  surface  is  hero, 
the  sheer  unbroken  fall  of  its  front  like  that  of 
some  precipitous  Alp  ! He  will  break  this  even 
surface  on  no  account.  Obliged  to  build  a bal- 
cony from  which  the  sovereign  may  view  the 
City  pageants,  he  has  given  it  the  slightest  pro- 
jection, thrusting  it  back  as  far  as  he  dare. 
Again,  the  door  pediments,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  projected  from  the  front,  Wren 
has  sunk  back  beneath  a circular  hood.  Thus, 
where  proper  to  the  position,  this  repose  of  sur- 
face is  strictly  kept.  But  it  is  otherwise  where 
the  buildings  are  so  placed  that  the  architect 
can  c.rlculate  upon  tlie  view  of  their  lower  stories 
never  being  broken,  and  can  thus  ensure  for  them 
a distant  view.  When,  too,  they  stand  more  or 
less  isolated  from  other  buildings,  Wren  intro- 
duces beauty  of  relations  and  boldness  of  light 
and  shade.  For  when  a tower  can  bo  scon 
from  a distance  sufficient  to  take  in  at  a single 
glance  tho  whole  of  its  height,  the  relative 
proportions  of  its  parts  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
When,  too,  recesses  can  be  seen  from  some  dis- 
tance veiled  in  the  soft  shade  of  smokened  air, 
they  arc  made  a thousand  times  more  lovely 
than  when  seen  near  at  hand  with  sharp 
shadows  marked.  Again,  the  columned  portico 
and  foliated  arch  is  only  seen  clothed  in  its  own 
peculiar  charm  of  airy  drapery,  and  skirting  of 
soft  cloud  from  a somewhat  distant  point.  In 
cavern  shade,  beside  a narrow  street,  where  all 
its  changing  mystery  and  breadth  of  gradated 
space  can  never  be  seen,  it  shames  the  architect 
and  sorrows  the  beholder  of  it,  for  it  is  a beau- 
tiful feature  misplaced,  anti  labour  thrown  clean* 
away.  . . . Thusfar  at  present  for  the  lower  part ' 
of  Wren’s  steeples  ; our  next  consideration  must 
be  their  treatment  above.  What,  iu  the  first 
place,  ore  the  requirements  ? In  any  city, — the ; 
City  of  London  certainly, — the  buildings,  taken' 
as  a whole,  are  of  about  the  same  height;  there' 
is,  say  at  50  ft.,  a level  stretch  of  roof,  present- 
ing evoi'j'wherc  a somewhat  monotonous* 
horizon.  Any  building  lifting  itself  above' 
this  line  at  once  attract.s  the  attention,  as 
we  sec  it  dark  against  the  waning  light,  or 
bright  as-  it  catches  the  faint  glister  of 
sunlight  withheld  from  buildings  below.  That 
portion,  then,  of  a building  which  can  commaud 
such  advantages,  that  part  of  it  which,  while  it 
attracts  the  attention,  is  seen  under  such  happy 
conditions,- 'shoidd  call  forth  the  architects 
greatest  care  and  ingenuity  to  do  justice  to  the 
occasion.  He  must  make  it  exceedingly  interest- 
ing in  outline,  because  that  outline  is  .so  clearly 
seen  against  the  sky.  He  must  make  it  of  most 
beautiful  proportion,  since  the  proportions  are 
seen,  distance  allowing  the  tower  to  be  viewed 
as  a whole.  Wren  fulfilled  these  reiiuirements, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  I know  iu  England  who 
has  fulfilled  them.  Let  us  see  how  he  has  done 
this.  First  as  to  the  interest  of  outline.  The 
least  interesting  outline  for  a roof  is,  as  you  all 
I hope  are  beginning  to  feel,  that  formed  of  two 
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I straight  linos  sloped  so  as  to  lean  ono  against 
the  other  at  the  top.  We  are  all  only  too 
familiar  >Tith  this  form,  a form  not  objectionable 
: when  forming  a part  of  a severe  piece  of  Gothic 
» architecture  of  pure  Gothic  times,  and  excusable 
when  used  by  those  whose  severity  of  life  and 
;i  simplicity  of  thought  required  it;  but  unpardon- 
i able  when  repeated  by  builders  who  are  not 
:i  Gothic,  and  have  inherited  a refinement  unknown 
: to  the  Goths  ; unpardonable  in  these  days  from 
I an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  quite  natural  when 
I we  know  how  associations  connected  with 
I religious  feeling  override  and  control  all  other 
i'  influences.  This  simplest  of  roof-outlines,  then, 

I Wren  uses  as  a painter  uses  his  points  of  black  : 

1 they  are  a foil  to  his  colour  and  give  a pearly 
! quality  to  his  grays.  Here  and  there,  as  in  St. 
i Swithin’s  and  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Wren  gives 
us  this  simple  spire  as  a foil  to  the  richer  out- 
; lines,  and  by  contrast  to  give  delicacy  to  chaster 
: forma.  He  takes  care,  however,  not  to  bring  any 
of  these  hard  foi-ms  near  St.  Paul’s  dome,  or  their 
< too  great  harshness  would  then  mar  its  soft  effect. 

I Again,  where  he  does  use  the  Gothic  form  ho 
covers  it  with  lead  so  that  it  may  come  dark  in 

t;  tone  against  the  sky,  and  this  he  does  to  avoid 
•'  the  appearance  of  weakness,  which,  if  light, 
•:  this  form  always  has, — a difficulty  sometimes 
•'  overcome  by  the  Goths  through  giving  an 
‘ entasis  of  slight  curvation  to  the  spire  about 
i,  its  centre,  a curvatm-o  sufficient  to  counter- 
act  the  apparent  concavity  of  two  perfectly 
: straight  and  converging  lines.  When,  how- 

• ever,  we  leave  this  simplest  form  of  outline,  wo 
: have  before  us  an  unlimited  number  of  forms, 

every  conceivable  combination  of  ever-varying 
i!  curve  and  arrangement  of  rectilinear  line; 

! there  is  no  limit  to  the  interest  and  variety  wo 

II  may  thus  give  to  a steeific  top,  the  imagination 
•;  need  never  repeat  itself,  never  flag  for  want  of 
1 invention,  every  motion  of  the  pencil  suggesting 

a dozen  new  forms  and  combinations  of  forms. 
A fertile  imagination  such  as  Wren’s  would 
have  here  a splendid  opportunity  of  showing  its 
plenitude  and  power,  and  the  opportunity  ha.s 
not  been  lost.  Without  breaking  the  bounds  of 
i architectural  propriety  and  dignity  of  form, 
Wren  has  given  us  in  his  fifty-three  churches  as 
many  varieties  of  outline.  Yet  nowhere  has  he 
allowed  his  fancy  to  be  fitful,  never  allowed 
mere  picturesquenesa  to  enchant  him,  nor  the 
!.  vagaries  of  an  idle  hour  to  mislead  him.  The 
!,  result  of  calm  choice  of  form  and  of  severely- 
disciplined  imagination  in  composition  shows 

• itselfineachoneof  these  steeples, — compositions 
I so  marvellously  rich  and  subtle  that  time 

• forbids  my  dwelling  on  the  qualities  of  more 
i than  two  or  three. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  spires 
' of  St.  Vedast’s,  Foster-lane,  and  St.  Martin’s, 

I Lndgate-hill,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  as 
K follows  : — 

The  mouldings  of  a building  are  those  parts 
! which  require  of  the  architect  his  greatest  skill. 

■ Every  building  must  be  considered  as  an 
: arrangement  in  light  and  shade  of  which  the 
t mouldings, — that  is,  the  cornice,  strings,  and 
1 various  projections, — are  the  telling  points  of 
; light  or  telling  points  of  shadow.  Such,  indeed, 

is  their  importance  that  you  may  test  the  power 

■ of  any  architect  by  the  way  he  deals  with  his 
.mouldings  and  observes  in  them  the  first  prin- 
; ciples  of  composition.  The  first  principle  to  bo 
! observed  in  the  design  of  light  and  shade, 

! whether  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture 

is  this  : the  lights  are  to  be  kept  broad  and  un- 
' broken ; the  shadows  filled  with  varied  detail. 

I Hence  any  detail  put  iu  the  broad  lights  must 
I bo  of  the  tendcrest,  whilo  bold  carving  and 
; quick  contours  must  relieve  the  shadows  with  a 
variety  of  reflected  shade.  This  principle,  ob- 
served in  all  fine  sculpture  and  painting,  has 
been  much  ignored  by  architects,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  architectural  effect.  It  was  never  de- 
parted from  by  the  Greeks ; but  since  tho 
Parthenon  was  built,  this  principle  has  never 
been  observed  by  any  architect  as  it  was  by 
Wren.  You  will  find  it  everywhere  rigidly 
observed  by  him.  Ho  never  places  carving  on 
a projection,  but  underneath  one,  or  within  a 
[recess,  as  the  Greeks  recessed  their  sculpture.s 
in  the  pediments,  or  shaded  them  by  the  peri- 
istylo.  Figures  he  either  places  dark  against 
'the  sky,  or  recessed  within  a niche,  if  on 
:the  face  of  a building ; while  a frieze 
under  a bold  comice  he  relieves  in  its 
'Shadow  by  projecting  brackets  or  carving. 
To  obey  tho  same  principle  he  always  gives  his 
columns  a background  of  shadow,  very  slight 
projecting  pilasters  being  used  on  tho  face  of 
the  building;  for  a column  is  a moulding,  and 


must  be  treated  as  such,  while  a pilaster  is  but 
an  advanced  portion  of  the  surface, — a project- 
ing face.  As  an  e.xample  of  these  relative 
effects,  compare  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  of  tho 
drum  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  portico  with  the  side 
walls.  ^ To  return  to  tho  tower  of  St.  Martin’s, 
you  will  observe  what  small  mouldings  Wren 
uses  in  the  shadows,  what  broad  faces  of  slight 
projection  ho  uses  iu  the  light.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  principle  regulating  the  design  of  each 
separate  order  of  mouldings,  but  there  is  another 
very  important  principle  which  regulates  the 
design  of  any  entire  group  of  mouldings  used  in 
a building,  and  it  is  that  of  their  relationship. 
The  various  mouldings  of  a building  must  be  so 
related  to  ono  another  that  a growing  or  de- 
creasing richness  must  characterise  them  as 
they  recede  from  the  eye;  that  is,  the  primary 
mouldings  must  project  the  more  as  they 
ascend,  while  the  secondary  mouldings  may 
project  the  more  as  they  descend.  It  is  thus  in 

St.  Martin’s  tower 

Before  speaking  of  the  influence  Wren  has 
upon  us  to-day,  we  must  refer  to  the  influence 
ho  had  upon  his  pupils.  It  was  no  new  thing 
to  find  a man  parodied  by  his  followers.  It 
seems  to  be  the  lot  of  great  men  that  their 
weaknesses  shall  be  caught  up,  held  before  the 
public,  and  multiplied  by  their  pupils.  It  was 
so  with  Michelangelo  and  Wren.  It  is  so  to-day 
with  John  Iluskin  and  Norman  Shaw.  Wren’s 
pupils  saw  only  novelty  in  their  master’s  work, 
as  m onr  day  the  disciples  of  Norman  Shaw 
see  only  picturesquenesa  in  his  architecture. 
Hence  such  monstrosities  by  the  pupils  of  Wren 
as  St.  John’s  Church  Horselydown  and  St. 
Luke’s,  Old-street-road.  Hence,  again,  the 
myriad  suburban  villas  of  timber  and  stucco 
by  the  imitators  of  Norman  Shaw.  Wren’s 
influence  upon  us  to-day,  upon  you  and  me  as 
we  walk  day  by  day  round  and  about  his  works, 
should  be  very  great.  But  there  are  many 
associations  which  prevent  the  influeuco  of  art 
working  freely  upon  us.  The  Church  has  been 
hitherto  the  chief  patron  of  art,  the  especial 
patron  of  architecture.  And  it  so  happened 
that  the  days  of  the  Church’s  widest  influence 
were  days  when  the  Gothic  spirit  was  dominant, 
tho  mind  of  tho  people  as  uncultured  as  it  was 
unrefined, — hence  the  art,  like  the  life  of  those 
days,  was  Gothic.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  the  rude  art  which  was  thus  accidentally 
bound  up  with  a particular  set  of  associations, 
should,  in  an  age  of  culture,  be  preferred  to  more 
refined  forms.  For  not  until  we  have  disasso- 
ciated Classic  art  from  Paganism,  and  Gothic 
art  from  Chi-istianity, — not  until  wehave  looked 
at  each  form  of  art  as  men  and  as  artists,  and 
not  as  religious  sectaries, — can  we  fully  enjoy 
the  strong  qualities  that  belong  to  each.  The 
Greeks  could  not  love  the  mountains  because 
they  imagined  them  the  abodes  of  evil  spirits. 
There  are  yet  some  Londouers  who  see 
grim  gods  and  goddesses  peer  from  out  of 
every  Classic  cornice.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
all  of  us  here,  I hope.  We  know  that  whatever 
a man  does  well,  that  is  well.  Here  in  these 
steeples  all  is  thought  out  well,  and  carried  out 
well.  Wo  get  here  no  stolen  art,  no  showy  con- 
struction, no  mean  or  hasty  conceptiou.  Ail 
that  is  done  is  the  result  of  severely-trained 
skill  on  the  part  of  a man  endowed  with  a rare 
artistic  sensibility.  And  Wren  did  so  much  for 
his  age  and  for  us,  because,  as  all  great  men 
before  him,  he  was  intensely  receptive,  and  free 
as  far  as  could  be  from  bias.  He  was  slave  to 
no  particular  style ; he  took  what  seemed  to 
him  best  from  Classic,  Gothic,  and  Moorish  art, 
knowing  that  the  best  in  art,  whatever  its 
source,  must  necessarily  harmonise,  just  as  in 
tho  world  of  fact  the  most  accurate  moat 
agree 

These  monuments  of  England’s  greatest  skill 
in  architecture, — these  speaking  piles  that  tell 
of  England’s  birth  into  the  new  world  that  looks 
for  law,  and  loves  all  learning, — these  children 
of  the  most  perfect  mother-church  England 
possesses,  arc  this  day  imperilled  by  a threat- 
ened dcstruetioTi.  Tho  Church  threatens  to 
raze  to  the  ground  these  her  fairest  fabrics, 
and  sell  their  sites  for  pieces  of  silver.  She 
cares  no  longer  for  them : their  beauty  is 
uought  to  her,  their  history  nought.  They  are 
hut  worth  the  price  of  their  sites  iu  tho  market. 
Londoners,  and,  my  English  friends,  care  you 
not  fur  these  monuments  of  your  past, — care 
you  not  to  claim  what  is  yours  by  legitimate 
inheritance  ? Will  you  not  stir  yourselves  to 
save  these  buildings,  which  are  the  glory  of 
London  architecture,  the  boast  of  her  city,  and 
tho  members  of  her  cathedral.®  Will  you  not 


claim  them  as  national  property,  and  guard 
them  as  such?  Will  you  let  the  Church,  because 
supported  by  State  patronage,  destroy  as  she 
will?  No;  it  is  time  all  historic  momimeuts 
are  put  under  public  control,  as  is  done  in 
France,  and  thus  preserved  to  the  people;  for 
the  people  do  yet,  and  will  yet  more,  care  for 
them.  But  surely  to  our  children  it  will  not 
seem  straugo  that  tho  age  which  designed  the 
New  Law  Courts  should  have  destroyed  Wren’s 
City  churches.  Nor  that  when  the  Griffin  and 
the  Goth  ruled  the  roast,  it  fared  ill  with  those 
monuments  whose  glory  was  in  their  refine- 
ment and  in  their  learning. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE 
WELLINGTON  MONUMENT  IN  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Our  contemporaries  are  usefully  calling 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Wellington  Monu- 
ment designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late 
Alfred  Steveus,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  we 
may  at  length  confidently  renew  tho  expression 
of  our  hopes  that  the  work  of  completing  this 
monument,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
artist’s  intentions,  will  be  shortly  proceeded 
with.  It  seems  to  bo  the  inevitable  condition 
of  artistic  work  undertaken  through  official 
channels  that  a penny  wisdom  should  supervene, 
and  mar  by  penury  what  afterwards  has,  if 
possible,  to  be  righted  at  considerable  addi- 
tional cost.  Fortunately,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, tho  expense  is  not  alarming;  and  both 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  his  able 
permanent  secretary,  Mr.  Mitford,  have  shown 
their  resolution  not  to  shrink  from  their 
responsibilities,  and  have  proved  their  ability 
to  successfully  cope  with  and  counteract  the 
mistakes  of  their  predecessors.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  misunderstandings  which  arose 
between  the  late  Alfred  Stevens  and  his 
employers,  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  his 
work  was  very  much  hampered  and  he  himself 
greatly  harassed  by  the  unsympathetic  treat- 
ment emanating  from  Mr.  Ayrton  and  his 
subjected  secretary,  Mr.  George  Russell.  Both 
gentlemen,  in  course  of  time,  had  to  make  way 
for  others  to  whom  the  duty  of  superintending 
public  works  is  more  congenial,  and  by  whom  it 
is  not  regarded  merely  as  a means  of  snubbing 
artists  and  architects,  and  thwarting  the  projects 
entrusted  to  them  to  shape. 

Alfred  Stevens  designed  his  monument  to  he 
placed,  according  to  the  published  conditions, 
under  one  of  the  archways  of  the  nave, — in  a 
position  where  tho  clearly-defined  aud  simple 
proportions  of  archway  and  supports  should 
effectively  harmonise  with  the  varying  outline 
of  his  monumental  canopy  with  its  splendid 
groups,  one  on  each  side,  culminating  iu  an 
equestrian  effigy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
But  his  estimates  for  the  work  were  rigorously 
reduced,  aud  his  resources  thereby  cramped  and 
crippled,  through  the  malign  influence  of  official 
red-tape  and  his  own  want  of  business  qualities. 
The  conditions,  which  virtually  gave  birth  to 
Stevens’s  idea  and  composition,  were  altered, 
not  in  compliance  with  any  artistic  opinion  of 
weight,  but  merely  out  of  deference  to  the  ob- 
jections of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.  From 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  nave  the  site  of  the 
proposed  monument  was  transferred  to  au  ill- 
lighted  recessed  chapel  in  tho  west  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  circumstances  of  this  transfer  were 
made  worse  by  the  fact  that  this  chapel  or 
chamber  was  divided  from  tho  body  of  the 
cathedral  by  a substantial  wooden  screen,  carved 
by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  incomplete  monu- 
ment erected  iu  the  rear  of  this  screen  was  no 
sooner  opened  to  public  inspection  than  it  was 
at  once  evident  that  both  Alfred  Stevens’s  and 
Grinling  Gibbons's  works  were  injuriously 
affected.  It  seemed  that  ono  or  other  must 
give  way.  Either  tlie  momunent  shoirld  he 
placed  in  tho  site  originally  proposed  under 
the  archway,  or  the  wooden  screen  should  be 
removed.  The  removal  of  the  screen  would 
have  improved  the  view  of  the  monument  in 
its  cramped  position.  But,  then,  tho  injustice 
of  removing  the  screen  was  proclaimed.  No 
equestrian  effigy  was  permitted  to  be  placed 
U])on  the  summit  of  the  monument,  although 
without  it  the  artist’s  work  was  avowedly  in- 
complete. The  low  coiling  of  tho  chamber 
seemed  to  protest  against  the  equestrian  effigy. 
Thus  an  imbroglio  of  cross  interests  was  deli- 
berately connived  at  and  created  by  an  extra- 
ordinary pertinacity  of  wilful  misenterprise. 
Poor  Stevens  was,  in  fact,  driven  to  bis  grave 
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by  tbe  force  of  officially-concocted  events,  and 
he  succumbed  at  length  to  tbuir  influence.  He 
was  no  man  of  the  world  to  be  proof  against 
short-sighted,  bureaucratic  energy. 

It  is  not  a question  of  condoning  these 
malfeasances.  Officialism  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  inartistic  obtuseness  triumphant. 
Others  now  hold  the  reins,  and  it  is  to  their 
sense  of  artistic  decorum,  apart  from  any 
sentimental  regard  for  the  victim  of  a former 
regime,  that  the  public  look  for  the  completion, 
at  least,  of  tho  Wellington  Monument.  _ It  is 
for  another  phase  of  oflicialisni  to  again  rise 
supreme. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  that  an  original  equestrian 
statue,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  by  Stevens,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul’s ; and  he  has 
pointed  out  how  it  may  experimentally  be  placed 
on  the  crown  of  the  canopy  to  the  monument. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  fairly  coloured  like 
bronze  so  that  tho  effect  may  be  properly 
judged.  Although  against  a spirit  of  the  times, 
the  removal  of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  screen  cannot 
now  well  be  avoided.  It  could  be  placed  upon 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  cathedral  or  else- 
where, where  it  would  still  remain  as  part  of 
the  church  furniture.  It  is  fortunately  not  s 3 
designed  as  to  lose  importance  or  merit  by  re- 
moval. The  screen  thus  removed,  the  monu- 
ment will  seem,  at  any  rate,  less  than  it  does 
at  present  to  be  confiueci  in  a chamber  too  small 
for  it.  The  whole  of  the  lower  portion  will  be 
in  view  ; and  the  dignity  of  its  {moportions  gene- 
rally will  assert  tbemscdves.  But  even  with 
these  easily-carried  out  alterations,  it  w'ill  always 
be  a matter  for  regret  that  the  monument  does 
not  stand  upon  the  site  for  which,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  surroundings  of  which,  it  was  de- 
signed in  the  first  instance.  It  would  obviously 
be  asking  for,  and  expecting,  too  much  to  press 
for  tho  reconstruction  and  completion  of  tho 
monument  upon  its  first  intended  site. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  gave 
of  the  projects  connected  with  the  new  buildings 
for  the  War  and  Admiralty  Departments,  in  a 
past  number  of  the  Nineteentii  Century,  however 
we  may  have  differed  with  him  on  some  jjoints, 
was  prefaced  by  a temperate  but  none  the  less 
fully  appreciative  sketch  of  some  few  of  the 
architectoral  monuments  and  buildings  adorning 
London,  which  we  are  bound  to  say  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  present  First  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  has  a sympathy  with  the  higher 
aspects  of  his  functions  as  the  controller  of 
public  constructions.  The  only  stumbling- 
block  in  the  correction  of  flagrant  mistake, 
made  by  predecessors,  is  the  difficulty  whieh  it 
may  be  fancied  besets  him  in  convincing  the 
Treasury  of  the  necessity  of  the  measures  he 
may  now  have  to  propose.  Sufficient  interest 
has  already  been  exhibited  by  Parliament  to 
enable  him  to  prove  the  futility  of  any  tempo- 
rary obstruction  which  could  be  raised  by  the 
inner  circle  of  Treasury  clerks.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  may  probably  be  relied 
upon,  when  the  question  comes  before  him,  to 
give  a ready  acqniesceuco  in  the  propriety  of 
submitting  a proposition  to  Parliament  to 
authorise  the  grant  of  a thousandth  part  of 
his  surplus  this  year  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul’s.  From  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  no  opposition  can  be  antici- 
pated. However  much  they  may  hesitate  in 
proceeding  with  the  scheme  for  decorating  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  they  are  alive  to  the  injustice  done  to  wbat 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
cathedral,  and  if  the  power  to  extinguish  this 
injustice  were  vested  solely  in  them  they  would 
at  once  use  it. 

Altogether,  the  present  circumstances  are  as 
favourable  as  public  opinion  can  desire.  And 
it  is  with  no  overweening  assurance  that  we 
rely  upon  them  to  evolve  a result  which  has 
long  been  urged  for  accomplishment. 


Kensington  Town-hall.— On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Special  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  it  was  agreed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Vestry  that  a sum  not 
exceeding  l,500i.  should  be  expended  in  painting 
and  finishing  the  hall,  ante-room,  large  room, 
staircase,  con-idors,  committee  • room,  and 
council-chamber.  In  respect  of  recoupment,  the 
Fma.nce  Committee  reported  that  the  total  sum 
received  for  the  hire  of  rooms  in  the  Town-hall 
for  the  half-year  ending  on  the  25th  ult.,  was 
1,7321.  Gs.  3d. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  BILL. 

The  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
on  the  13th  instant,  waived  the  objections 
made  against  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
whicb  will  now  immediately  be  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  having 
been  already  read  a second  time  in  that  House. 

The  objection  which  Mr.  Frere,  the  examiner 
for  Standing  Orders,  held  to  be  fatal  to  the 
introduction  of  the  measure,  appears  to  have 
arisen  entirely  from  the  gnocl  faith  of  the 
promoters.  The  estuary  of  tho  Mersey,  be- 
tween Runcorn  and  the  bar,  is  so  full  of  shift- 
ing sands  that  a survey  is  practically  useless, 
as  before  it  can  be  reduced  to  paper  the  channel 
may  have  entirely  altered.  Such,  before  the 
execution  of  recent  works,  was  also  the  case 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  promoters  of  the  Manchester 
Canal  judged  that  it  would  he  tho  best  course 
to  deposit  no  dclinite  plan  for  the  estuary,  but 
to  rely  ou  the  arrangements  which  wore  to  be 
made  with  the  conservators  of  the  river  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  now  exercising  the  functions 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Admiralty,  for  the 
careful  determination  of  this  portion  of  the 
navigable  chanjicl.  In  so  doing,  however,  the 
promoters  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  examiner 
under  Clause  2 A of  Standing  Orders,  who  re- 
ported accordingly.  The  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
when  the  case  was  brought  before  them,  unani- 
mously gave  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill  for  tho  portion  of  the  works  from  Man- 
chester to  Runcorn,  and  after  a delay,  increased 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Easter  holidays,  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee,  by  a majority  of 
10  to  C,  has  now  taken  the  same  course. 

The  promoters  will  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  their  case  before  Parliament.  The 
exhaustive  evidence  with  which  they  are  pre- 
pared is  of  a nature  that,  if  it  may  be  to  some 
extent  anticipated  by  those  who  during  the  past 
year  have  been  studying  the  subject  of  economic 
transport,  will  no  doubt  be  a surprise  to  the 
public.  The  intense  interest  that  is  taken  in 
the  subject  by  the  manufacturing  districts  and 
the  centres  of  commerce  has  been  attested  by 
such  petitions  as  were  never  before  presented 
in  favour  of  any  public  work. 


MR.  TINWORTH’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  collection  of  works  in  terra-cotta  by  Mr. 
Tinworth,  which  is  open  in  the  ground-floor 
rooms  at  9,  Conduit-street,  contains  some  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  work,  not,  however, 
showing  any  featm-es  different  from  those  by 
which  the  artisc’s  productions  are  already 
familiar  to  visitors  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
There  are  two  types  of  work, — alto-reliefs  of 
tolerably  large  size  iu  uncoloured  clay,  and 
small  studies,  also  alto-reliefs  (in  which  phase 
we  include  ‘‘round”  figures  placed  agaiust  a 
background)  in  coloured  Doulton  ware.  Some 
of  these  small  studies,  uncoloured,  with  figures 
about  2 in.  or  3 in.  high,  were,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  the  first  things  Mr.  Tinworth  publicly 
exhibited  at  tho  Academy,  and  they  then 
attracted  favourable  comment  by  their  na’ive 
character  and  spirited  action,  which  we  from 
the  first  recognised,  regarding  them  as  pro- 
mising a good  deal  more.  At  the  same 
time  we  most  say  that  a very  large 
number  of  these  miniature  figures  have  been 
produced  in  plain  and  coloured  ware,  and 
that,  once  the  novelty  of  effect  of  this  kind  of 
spirited  miniature  modelling  is  worn  off,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
repetition  in  it,  and  that  figures  on  so  small  a 
scalo  may  be  produced  in  great  numbers,  and 
have  their  attraction,  without  fulfilling  any  of 
the  higher  demands  of  modelling  art.  The 
heads  in  these  little  terra-cotta  figures  are  in 
many  cases  hardly  modelled  at  all,  they  hardly 
can  be;  they  are  pellets  of  clay  with  two  holes 
dug  in  them  for  eyes,  and  a certain  expression 
imparted  to  them,  which  is  not  very  difficult  on 
that  scale,  and  with  the  help  of  the  colours  and 
glaze  of  the  Doulton  ware  process  ; and  many  of 
the  heads  are  too  small  even  for  these  small 
figures.  This  habit  of  miniature  sketching  in 
clay,  rather  than  modelling,  appears  to  have 
been  what  Mr.  Tinworth  began  with,  and  this 
perhaps  explains  why  in  the  larger  subjects  which 
he  has  lately  taken  up  there  is  still  a good 
deal  of  the  influence  of  the  habit  of  sketch- 
ing in  small  observable.  There  are  four  or 


five  has  - reliefs,  studies  from  life,  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  larger  works,  which  are  deli- 
cately and  carefully  modelled  ; but  in  the  alto- 
reliefs  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Passion,  of 
which  there  are  several,  and  which  are  the 
principal  works  in  the  collection,  there  is  a good 
deal  of  effective,  but  certainly  somewhat  coarse, 
modelling  of  the  faces,  which  suggests  the  idea 
of  miniature  work  enlarged,  and  which  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  really  high-class  sculptor's 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  and  origi- 
nality of  conception  of  the  historic  scenes  are 
remarkable,  and  we  may  well  wish  that  there 
were  more  of  such  a spirit  to  be  found  among 
the  somewhat  tame  and  respectable  conceptions 
of  too  large  a proportion  of  our  contemporary 
sculptors.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Tinworbh’s 
conception  of  the  scenes  before  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  least  recalling  the  “ Bible-pictnre  ” style 
of  regarding  such  subjects.  They  are  treated 
as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday,  and  liad 
taken  place  among  people  whose  lives  we 
knew  and  whose  ways  were  familiar  to 
us.  The  by-play  in  s^me  of  the  scenes, 
among  the  subordinate  figures,  is  very  dramatic 
and  true  to  life  ; one  point  in  the  new  one, 
the  release  of  Barabbas,  may  be  mentioned, 
where  the  “ robber,”  a man  of  most  forbidding 
countenance,  is  handed  out  of  the  door  between 
two  of  the  guards,  who  evidently  enjoy  the 
joke  of  turning  such  a rascal  loose  again,  and 
seem  to  be  jocosely  congratulating  him  on  his 
good  luck.  These  and  many  other  points  may 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  but  the  liigher  phases 
of  fcelinj;:,  in  what  should  he  the  more  serious 
and  pathetic  figures,  we  do  not  find  so  well 
realised,  and  the  spii’it  and  originality  of  the 
whole  cannot  blind  one  to  the  fact  that  a good 
deal  of  this,  clever  as  it  is,  is  rather  rough  work 
in  comparison  with  the  claims  apparently  made 
for  it.  Not  to  say  this  would  be  unfair  to  others 
who  maintain  a higher  standard  of  technique, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  push  public  interest  in  the 
exhibition  a little  beyond  the  point  which,  with- 
out extraneous  help,  it  would  have  naturally 
attained. 


EDINBURGH  BUILDING  NOTES. 

Although  house  property  continues  to  be  a 
drug  iu  the  market,  and  has  fallen  one-fourth  in 
value  from  what  it  would  have  brought  about 
three  years  ago,  yet,  in  the  suburbs,  villas  and 
tenements  continne  to  be  erected.  This  may 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  builders  have 
taken  ground  upon  which  they  were  bound, 
within  a given  period,  to  erect  the  specified 
description  of  dwellings,  and  that  they  are 
encouraged  to  speculate  by  the  fall  in  price 
both  of  labour  and  material. 

Of  public  buildings  in  progress  we  find  that 
the  new  Lyceum  Theatre  is  being  pushed  on 
vigorously.  The  materials  used  are  common 
brick,  to  be  encased  in  cement,  a mode  of  con- 
struction necessitated  by  the  requirements  of 
tho  case  and  the  amount  of  the  funds  at 
command.  This,  among  other  reasons,  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  Mr.  Rowand  Ander- 
son, who  is  a purist  as  regards  truthfulness  of 
construction,  may  have  declined  to  continue  to 
act  as  architect  for  the  theatre.  Mr.  Anderson’s 
Conservative  Club  has  now  been  roofed  in  with 
red  tiles, — the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the 
new  town, — and  carvers  are  engaged  in  putting 
the  Sniping  touches  to  the  elevation. 

The  new  United  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Viewforth  is  approaching  completion,  and  the 
spire  is  already  a conspicuous  object,  and,  from  ; 
its  elevated  position,  ■will,  when  completed,  , 
form  a marked  feature  in  the  skyline  to  the  i 
south-west  of  the  city.  The  Chalmers  Terri-  • 
torial  Church  at  West  Point  is  ready  for  roofing-  ■ 
in,  and  the  tower  is  built  to  tbe  point  at  which  i 
the  spire  commences.  This  church  possesses  • 
a marked  individuality,  and  is  in  good  keeping  ; 
with  this  ancient  locality.  The  spire  will  not  t 
be  so  conspicuous  as  that  at  Viewforth,  but  will  1 
be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  Castle  esplanade. 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Carrubber’s  Close,  has  been 
completed,  so  far  as  at  present  estimated  for,  • 
the  nave  not  having  been  extended  to  its  full 
length.  The  nave  is  in  one  span,  with  a high- 
pitched  open-timbered  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  ) 
plain  tingle  lancets.  The  chancel  is  of  two  i 
bays,  of  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  from  i 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  chancel  arch,  upon  i 
which  there  is  erected  a turret  fitted  for  three  < 
bells.  Under  the  chancel,  and  extending  par-  : 
tially  into  the  nave,  there  is  a ball  which,  owing  | 
to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  is  lofty  and  well  ’ 
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lighted.  The  building  ia  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious, but  from  its  height,  and  the  effective 
treatment  of  the  three  deeply-moulded  lancets 
which  light  the  chancel  towards  Jeffrey-street, 
it  forms  a decided  acquisition  to  this  locality, 
which  is  conspicuous  to  visitors  on  their  arrival 
at  the  Waverley  Station. 

The  Governors  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  propose 
I to  devote  the  sum  of  12,0001.  from  the  trust 
funds  of  that  institution  towards  the  extension 
I of  the  School  of  Arts,  and  forming  it  into  a 
Technical  College.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
scheme  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
' Phrenological  Museum,  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  School  of  Arts,  and 
: to  acquire  the  vacant  ground  which  forms  the 
westernmost  site  on  the  lino  of  Chamhers-street. 

There  is  a hitch  regarding  the  completion  of 
I the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  and  although 
an  instalment  of  5,0001.  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose last  year,  nothing  has  been  yet  done.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  matter  will  be 
arranged  satisfactorily,  and  operations  begun  in 
due  course.  A motion  has  been  made  for  au 
addition  to  the  Trades  Maiden  Hospital  at  Rill 
Bank,  which  would  afford  accommodation  for 
350  piipils.  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc  has  prepared 
i plans  for  the  proposed  addition. 

Baillie  Cranston’s  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a new  thoroughfare  through  the  site  of  the 
old  Infirmary  does  not  seem  to  be  warmly  sup- 
poided,  or  to  meet  with  anything  like  general 
approval.  It  is  contended  that  the  formation 
of  a viaduct  would  involve  much  expense, 
much  more  than  any  prospective  advantage 
, would  justify,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  if  an 
open  place  were  formed  in  front  of  the  Uni- 
versity, it  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  The  matter  is  still,  however,  under 
consideration,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
I present  energetic  Lord  Provost  will  allow  the 
1 opportunity  to  slip  of  adding  to  the  amenity  of 
! the  city  if  a favourable  solution  can  be  arrived  at. 

His  lordship  has  displayed  remarkable  energy 
in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  new  Medical 
Schools.  The  sum  required  for  this  purpose  is 
about  100,0001.,  and  towards  that  amount  up- 
wards of  301.  has  been  subscribed  within  a short 
time.  Considerable  alterations  are  to  be  made 
upon  the  interior  of  the  old  University  buildings, 

! which  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Robert  Morbam,  Architect  and 

■ City  Superintendent.  A sum  of  money  was,  some 
years  ago,  bequeathed  for  the  erection  of  the 
dome  designed  by  Adams  for  this  building,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  its  being  proceeded  with. 

The  Parcels-post  comes  into  operation  in  July 
next,  and  in  connexion  therewith  arrangements 
are  in  progress  at  the  different  Scottish  post 
• offices  for  providing  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  this  new  branch  of  the  service.  In 
large  towns  where  the  buildings  are  the  pro- 
I perty  of  the  Crown  the  requisite  accommodation 
will,  of  course,  be  provided  by  the  Crown,  but 
as  regards  the  offices  in  smaller  towns  where 
the  post-ofBco  is  earned  on  in  the  private  pro- 
I perties  of  the  local  post-masters,  the  matter  will 
be  attended  to  by  the  district  surveyors.  In 

■ Edinburgh  plans  have  been  sanctioned  for  the 
I construction  of  a considerable  addition  to  the 
I Post-office  to  the  soutli  of  the  present  buildinf^. 

! This  addition  is  to  bo  carried  on  pillars  from  the 
I railway  level  up  to  the  street  floor,  and  will  bo 
1 connected  with  the  Post-office  by  means  of  a 
! gangway  run  through  one  of  the  existing 
; windows.  The  parcels  will  be  raised  from  or 
I lowered  to  the  railway  platform  by  means  of  a 
i hydraulic  lift,  which  will  also  be  available  for 
: the  ordinary  mails.  The  public  posting-ofiicc 
1 for  parcels  is  being  formed  out  of  a large  room 
i at  present  used  for  storage,  and  the  entrauce 
1 will  be  by  the  present  west  door  on  the  Nortli 
; Bridge.  We  arc  informed  that  this  addition  to 
I the  Post-office  buildings  will  not  affect  the  eleva- 
I tion  as  seen  from  the  south.  It  is  to  be  hoped 

I that  this  is  the  case,  and  that,  in  the  exigency 
! of  the  moment,  a structure  may  not  be  raised 
I which  in  the  future  will  prove  au  eyesore. 

At  a meeting  recently  held,  it  was  resolved, — 

“That  the  inpetirg,  ref'-f'riis’r;;  the  proprielv  of  a 
memorial  td  the  late  Dr.  ■VVilliam  R-'hprtsf  ii,  ot  New  Grej. 
'fiiors,  resolve  that  the  most  fuitahle  form  for  e«oh  a 
memorial  is  the  eroclion  of  reiv  mission  biiildiiicB  in  the 
Gras-sniarket,  to  take  the  place  of  the  esisline  Workintr 
Men's  Church. 

The  expense  of  suitable  buildings  having  been  Hscerlained 
to  he  about  3,OC'Of.,  exclusive  of  the  site  already  provided, 
this  meeting  resolved  to  issue  an  appeal  for  suhscriptions 
to  all  interested,  with  tie  view  of  raising  Ihic  sum." 

Dr.  Robertson  was  distinguished  for  his  efforts 
in  the  formation  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Mission 
Churches  for  the  poor. 


THE  “WAITING  GAME”  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  MURAL  PAINTING. 

Sir. — The  public  are  indebted, — immensely 
indebted, — to  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck’s  letter 
in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  which  reveals,  and 
so  concisely  expresses,  the  high-minded  policy  of 
the  Legislature  with  reference  to  mural  painting 
as  the  “ Waiting  Game.”  From  that  letter  we 
learn  that  the  Legislature  will  wait  till  an  artist 
leaps,  fully  armed,  fully  endowed,  from  the 
abysm  of  Time,  upon  whom,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  committing  itself,  it  may  spend  a few 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  safety.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  with  a glaring  inconsistency,  it,  at  the 
same  time,  annually  throws  away  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  “ good  money  after  bad,”  in 
subsidising  art-school  upon  art-school  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  make  its  ideal  artist  by  a 
means  that  was  never  thought  of,  much  less 
adopted,  in  the  great  art  times. 

To  what  end  are  the  public  to  be  dinned  with 
lectures  upon  the  liistory  of  art  ? Does  the 
history  of  art  teach  them  that  Greece  and  Italy 
played  a “ waiting  game  ” for  artistic  genius  in 
the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Bentinck  reveals  that 
England  does?  Noj  they  employed  the  beat 
artists  they  bad,  knowing  full  well,  by  common 
sense,  that  State  enconragemant  and  progres- 
sive experience  would  bring  them  better.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  see  in  the  IBritish  Museum  the 
monumental  remains  of  the  imperfect,  crude, 
art  of  the  archaic  periods,  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  crowning  works  of  Phidias.  Thus  it  is,  too, 
that  we  see  preserved  in  Italy  the  imperfect 
efforts  of  the  earlier  roasters,  from  Cimabiio  to 
Giotto,  co-existing  with  the  greater  works  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo.  The  legislators  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy  understood  the  law  of 
progressive  development,  knew  the  right  means 
of  promoting  progress,  and  never  begrudged 
their  gold  for  the  purpose.  They  did  not  play 
a mean  and  contemptible  “ waiting  game.” 

With  regard  to  the  contention  of  oil  versus 
fresco,  &c.,  we  have  only  to  say  that,  if  a painter 
is  fit  to  paint  an  oil  picture  for  a mural  decora- 
tion, he  has  also  the  power  to  paint  a fresco. 
The  simple  question  of  an  artist’s  fitness  for 
such  an  undertaking  depends  upon  whether  be 
understands  the  principles  of  the  “ grand  style  ” 
of  design  or  does  not.  The  merits  of  oil  as  a 
method  of  mural  decoration  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
following  words, — words  which  had  immediate 
reference  to  the  proper  method  to  be  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  : — 

“ The  rich  and  varied  effects  which  charac- 
terise oil-painting  are  ill  applicable  to  a severe 
style  of  architecture.  The  brightness  of  tints, 
powerful  relief,  the  finish  of  details  are  re- 
sonrees  easily  abused,  especially  wheu  tlie  artist 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  them.  Such  means 
require,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  subdued  and 
simplified,  so  as  not  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
a well-understood  style  of  decoration.  To 
these  objections  it  may  be  added  that  oil-paint- 
ing applied  to  walls  has  no  principle  of  dura- 
bility or  solidity,  especially  wheu  employed 
upon  large  surfaces.”  “ But,  even  if  we  could 
succeed  in  rendering  oil-paintings  on  walls 
durable,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  them 
those  qualities  fitted  for  architectonic  decora- 
tion which  specially  belong  to  fresco,  and  which 
caused  that  method  to  be  preferred  by  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools.”  And 
again : “ The  tendency  of  largo  surfaces  of 
canvas  to  bulge,  and  thus  to  impair  both  the 
apparent  solidity  of  the  architecture  and  the 
effect  of  the  paiuting,  is  a sufficiently  obvious 
reason  for  its  abaudonment.”  “ The  absurdity 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  walls  into  the  com- 
position of  which  lime  has  entered,  is  so 
evident  that  it  can  scarcely  be  attempted 
again,”  &c. 

It  may  he  quite  true  that  oil-painting  was 
extensively  used  in  Venice  for  mural  decoration, 
but  this  was  an  exception  to  the  general  practice 
in  Italy.  There  may  have  been  several  reasons 
for  this  departure,  but  the  chief  was  the  fact 
that  the  practice  of  oil-painting  made  the 
descensus  Avernn  of  art  easier.  Venetian  mural 
painting  was  uot  decorative  art  in  the  highest 
sense.  With  all  its  wondrous  facility  and 
charms  of  colour,  it  was  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  effort  tliau  the  greater  works  in  the 
Sistine  and  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
Venetian  art  was,  in  the  main,  theatrical, 
spectacular.  It  was  but  one  of  the  properties 
in  Venetian  pageantry  and  splendour.  Art  bad 
overleaped  its  true  mark  and  fallen  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  art  and  there  is  art ; and 
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it  is  in  the  want  of  power  to  discriminate 
between  this  and  that  that  wo  recognise  the 
superficiality  of  the  amateur  critic.  Meter. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY’S  LOCOMOTIVE  AND 
CARRIAGE  WORKS  AT  NEA8DEN. 

Duping  the  last  three  years  extensive  new 
locomotive  and  carriage  works  have  been  in 
course  of  erection  at  Neasden,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company.  These  large  works, 
which  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  Builder, 
have  just  been  fioally  completed,  and  were 
fully  opened  for  the  various  departments  of 
locomotive  and  carriage  manufacture  the  week 
after  Easter.  The  works,  which  occupy  an 
area  of  between  seven  and  eight  acres,  are 
situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  company’s 
line  to  Harrow,  a short  distance  beyond  the 
Kingsbnry-Neasden  Station,  the  approaches  to 
the  works  at  this  point  diverging  from  the 
main  line  of  railway  by  a network  of  metals. 
The  buildings,  consisting  of  nine  blocks,  are 
erected  on  each  side  of  a central  roadway, 
60  ft.  in  width,  and  stretching  to  a length  of 
half  a mile  in  extent,  along  which  four  lines  of 
rails  are  laid  down.  The  buildings  on  the 
south-west  side  of  this  roadway  comprise  five 
blocks,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  block  con- 
taining the  general  engineer’s  offices.  This 
building  is  93  ft.  in  length  and  40  ft.  in  width, 
and  contains  two  lofty  floors.  Internally  it  is 
fitted  with  every  convenience  for  the  business 
of  this  department.  Ou  the  ground-floor  is  the 
office  of  the  principal  engineer,  together  with 
the  offices  of  the  corresponding  clerks,  store 
clerks,  storekeeper,  and  waiting-room.  The 
upper  floor  contains  the  drawing-offices,  the 
accountant’s  offices,  the  offices  of  the  assistant- 
engineer,  and  the  plan-room,  a spacious  apart- 
ment, 50  ft.  by  25  ft.  Adjoining  the  engi- 
neer’s offices  is  the  block  containing  the 
builders’  workshops,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
205  ft.  long  by  42  ft.  wide.  Next  come  the 
permanent  way,  signals,  and  coppersmiths’ 
shops,  a building  of  one  story,  22  ft.  in  height, 
325  ft.,  in  length,  and  50  ft.  in  width.  An 
adjoining  block,  consisting  of  two  stories,  205  ft. 
long  and  42  ft.  wide,  contains  the  stores.  This 
building  is  very  substantially  erected,  and  of 
great  strength.  The  walls  are  4 ft.  in  thickness, 
and  the  upper  floor  rests  upon  strong  iron 
girders,  supported  from  the  ground-floor  by  iron 
columns.  At  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
central  roadway,  in  continuation  of  the  several 
blocks  on  the  south-west  side  already  named, 
are  the  gasworks.  These  buildings  consist  of 
two  blocks,  each  78  ft.  in  length  and  30  ft.  in 
width,  one  of  which  is  already  completed  and 
in  working  order.  It  should  be  observed  that 
these  particular  works  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  gas  to  the  locomotive  and  carriage 
works  themselves,  hut  for  funiishing  the  port- 
able gas  to  the  company’s  carriages  on  the 
several  portions  of  the  line.  The  buildings  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  central  roadway 
comprise  a large  timber  and  drying-shed ; and 
adjoining  is  the  steam  saw-mill,  134  ft.  by 
54  ft.  The  machinery  is  worked  by  steam 
power  under  the  floor.  The  carriage  repairing 
and  painting  shops  are  164  ft.  long  by  163  ft. 
wide,  and  are  in  two  blocks,  each  block  having 
ten  lines  of  rails,  capable  of  holding  thirty 
coaches.  Adjoining  these,  again,  are  the  loco- 
motive shops,  221  ft.  by  194  ft.  They  comprise 
the  erecting-shop,  the  fitting  and  turner’s  shop, 
the  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  the  boiler-maker’s 
shop.  The  erecting-shop,  which  consists  of 
two  stories,  is  very  strongly  built,  the  walls 
being  4 ft.  in  thickness.  There  are  ten  roads 
in  it  for  engines,  the  number  of  engines  which 
it  will  accommodate  being  ten.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  locomotive  shops  is  the  boiler- 
house,  59  ft.  long  by  24  ffc.  wide,  and  having  a 
chimney-shaft  80  ft.  in  height. 

The  whole  of  the  works  were  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Tomlinson,  the  company’s  engineer,  the 
first  portion  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Garlick, 
of  the  SalLley  Works,  Birmingham,  and  the 
second  portion  by  Messrs.  B.  N.  Smith  & Co., 
also  of  Birmingham.  Upwards  of  800  tons  of 
iron  work  have  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  works,  350  tons  of  which,  for  the  first 
contract,  were  supplied  by  the  Horsley  Iron 
Company,  of  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  and  the 
remaining  portion  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Hall  & 
Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  whose  contract 
amounted  to  4,000i.  Mr.  Clark  lias  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works  during  the  progress  of  their  con- 
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struction.  The  total  cost  of  tbe  buildings  was 
upwards  of  G0,000i.,  but  in  addition  the  com- 
pany have  expended  40,0001.  in  the  fittings  and 
machinery,  bringing  the  entire  cost  of  the  works 
up  to  100,0001. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  a still  further 
large  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  pro- 
viding for  the  residential  accommodation  of  the 
artisans  and  others  employed  at  the  works. 
The  railway  company  are  the  o^vnerB  of  an 
estate  of  200  acres  in  extent,  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works,  and  of 
which  the  site  upon  which  they  stand  forms 
a part.  Upon  a portion  of  this  estate,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  works,  the  company  have 
just  erected  100  workmen’s  cottages  for  those 
employed  at  tlie  carriage  works,  together  with 
ten  three-story  houses  and  provision  shops. 
The  cost  of  these  buildings  was  30,0001.,  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Gloucester  being  the  contractor. 


THE  LATE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  WOOD 
STREET. 

EXTENSIVE  NEW  BUILDING  WORKS. 

The  restoration  of  several  of  the  extensive 
warehouses  and  other  premises  in  Wood-street, 
Philip-lane,  London-wall,  and  Addle- street, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  is  now 
in  progress.  Amongst  the  greatest  sufferers 
were  Messrs.  Rylands  & Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Foster,  Porter,  & Co.,  and  the  premises  of  these 
Qrms  are  at  present  in  course  of  re-erection. 
Messrs.  Rylands  & Sons’  establishment  covered 
an  exceptionally  large  area,  stretching  eastward 
from  Wood-fitroet  to  Philip-lane,  with  a long 
frontage  to  London-wall.  The  portion  of  the 
property  now  in  course  of  reconstruction  is  that 
at  tho  north  end  of  Philip-lane.  The  external 
walls  up  to  tbe  stone  cornice  and  •window-heads 
of  tho  first  floor  have  been  found  to  be  compara- 
tively uninjured,  with  the  exception  of  one  part, 
where  new  stonework  is  being  built  into  tho 
window  arches.  The  rest  of  the  elevation,  con- 
sisting of  three  lofty  floors,  is  being  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  has  already  been  carried  up  beyond 
the  second  floor.  The  elevation  is  faced  with 
red  brick  and  Dumfries  stone  dressings,  each 
floor  having  three-light  nmllion -windows.  In- 
teiTially,  the  building  is  being  completely  recon- 
structed from  the  basement.  Messrs.  J.  & J. 
Belcher  are  tbe  architects,  and  Mr.  Braid,  of 
Chelsea,  is  tho  contractor. 

The  ruins  of  the  adjoining  block  in  Philip- 
lane,  also  belonging  to  Messrs.  Rylands  & Son, 
which  consists  of  five  floors,  still  remain  shoi’ed 
up,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  this 
block  will  immediatelj' follow  upon  the  buildings 
now  in  progress. 

Tho  Cheshire  Cheese  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of 
Philip-lane  and  Addle-street,  which,  amongst 
other  property,  suffered  by  the  fire,  has  just 
been  rebuilt. 

The  property  destroyed  by  the  fire,  having  its 
frontage  to  Wood-street,  the  whole  of  which 
belongs  to  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter,  & Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Rylands  & Sons,  is  likewise  about  to  be 
rebuilt.  The  rebuilding  of  this  portion  of  the 
property  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
respecting  the  widening  of  Wood-street.  Terms 
have  now  been  agreed  upon,  under  which  it  is 
understood  that  this  part  of  Wood-street  will 
be  widened  to  tbe  extent  of  5 ft.,  and  tho  erec- 
tion of  the  new  buildings  will  be  at  once  com- 
menced. Those  for  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter,  & 
Co.  extend  from  the  corner  of  Addle-street  a 
considerable  distance  along  Wood-street,  having 
a frontage  to  that  thoroughfare  upwards  of 
100  ft.  in  length,  where  Messrs.  Rylands  & Sons’ 
frontage  commences.  As  regards  Messrs.  Foster, 
Porter,  & Co.'s  premises,  the  old  materials  were 
cleared  away  shortly  after  the  fire,  and  this 
week  the  preliminary  work  of  excavations  and 
gettmg-in  the  foundations  for  tbe  intended  new 
buildings  has  been  commenced,  Mr.  W.  Brass 
of  Old-street,  being  the  contractor.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  expected  to  be  completed 
ready  to  receive  the  superstructure  in  about 
six  weeks.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh  are  the 
architects. 

With  respect  to  the  adjoining  propei'ty,  for 
Messrs.  Rylands  & Sons,  some  weeks  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  commencement  of 
the  new  buildings.  The  debris,  walls,  and  old 
materials  are  now  in  course  of  removal ; but 
there  yet  remains  much  to  clear  away  before 
the  foundations  for  the  new  buildings  can  be 
proceeded  with. 


At  the  -village  of  Mitla,  which  lies  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Oajaca  on  the 
tableland  of  Mixtecapan  in  Mexico,  some  im- 
portant archmological  discoveries  have  recently 
been  made  which  are  calculated  to  throw  fresh 
light  upon  tho  ancient  native  architecture  of 
America.  An  extensive  series  of  remains  have 
been  found  of  ancient  palaces  and  tombs,  the 
former  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  re- 
semblance in  one  most  essential  feature  to  the 
architecture  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
These  Mexican  palaces  all  present  the  same 
form  of  construction, — that  of  lines  of  columns 
supporting  a roof.  This  style  is  believed  to 
bo  peculiar,  so  far  as  concerns  America,  to  that 
portion  of  Mexico  where  the  remains  have 
been  found.  The  ruins  have  recently  been 
examined  by  M.  Emil  Herbruger,  who  has 
taken  a number  of  photographs  of  them.  He 
was  not  permitted,  however,  to  carry  out  any 
excavations.  He  states  that  the  principal 
hall  has  six  columns,  and  is  37  metres  long 
and  7 metres  wide.  Every  column  is  3^ 
metres  in  height,  and  is  of  solid  stone.  Tbe 
tombs  are  all  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  are 
in  shape  like  the  capital  letter  T-  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  stone  mosaics.  The  floor  lies 
at  a depth  of  1 mfetre  from  the  surface,  and 
at  tbe  entrance  stands  a monolith  column. 
There  are  several  columns  3 mi^tres  high  and 
mfetro  in  diameter.  Each  tomb  is  5 
rabtres  in  length  and  It  mfetre  in  width. 
At  first  M.  Herbruger  and  his  Indian  servants 
used  the  tombs  as  sleeping-rooms,  but  the 
natives  soon  refused  to  sleep  iu  them  as  they  said 
they  were  visited  by  ghosts  at  night.  The  ex- 
plorer intends  shortly  to  publish  tho  result  of 
his  researches  in  detail,  and  to  accompany  the 
work  with  illustrations  derived  from  the  photo- 
graphs he  took  of  the  ruins. 


FRENCH  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITIONS. 

The  French  Minister  of  Education  proposes 
that  a grant  of  115,000  franca  (4,6001.  sterling) 
shall  be  made  this  year  for  the  despatch  of  a 
scientific  mission  to  Tunis.  He  will  also  pro- 
pose another  vote  of  129,000  francs  (or  5,1601. 
sterling)  for  tbe  purpose  of  converting  the 
present  temporary  scientific  mission  to  Egypt 
into  a permanent  arrangement,  and  then  to 
reconstruct  it  under  the  title  of  the  “ lustitute 
for  Oriental  Archjeology.”  The  Tunis  expedi- 
, tion,  which  it  is  contemplated  to  maintain  for 
three  or  four  years,  will  devote  itself  partly  to 
archaeological  researches  iu  that  country  and 
partly  to  botanical  and  geological  investigations. 
The  members  of  the  mission  will  consist  of  a 
number  of  young  savants,  who  will  be  placed 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  “ Institut  do  France.” 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 

The  total  capital  of  the  twelve  great 
English  railways  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1882  amounted  to  505,030,0001.,  as  against 

492.833.0001.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1881, 
showing  that  upwards  of  twelve  millions  had 
been  added  to  the  capital  of  these  several  com- 
panies during  the  intervening  twelve  months, 
representing  a considerable  increase  of  works 
and  increased  mileage  during  that  period.  The 
capital  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany at  the  end  of  the  year  which  has  just 
closed  was  86,817,0001.  The  Midland  company 
is  next  in  amount,  with  a capital  of  70,747,0001. 
Then  comes  the  Great  Western  Company,  whose 
capital  is  68,143,0001.  The  North-Eastern  Com- 
pany follows  with  a capital  of  56,170,0001.; 
the  Great  Eastern,  37,332,0001. ; the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  35,084,0001. ; the  Great 
Northern,  33,951,0001. ; the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire,  24,917,0001. ; the  London 
and  South-Western,  24,171,0001.;  the  Loudon, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  23,735,0001. ; the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  22,610,0001. ; and 
the  South-Eastern,  21,353,0001.  The  relative 
increase  of  capital  of  tbe  different  companies 
during  the  year  showed  that  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  to  be  2,016,0001. ; tho 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1,768,0001. ; the 
Great  Eastern,  1,664,0001. ; the  Great  Northern, 

1.304.0001. ;  the  Great  Western,  1,061,0001.; 
the  London  and  Brighton,  664,0001. ; the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  600,0001. ; 
the  North-Eastern,  535,0001.;  the  South-Eastern, 


578.0001.  ; and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  ,\ 

278.0001.  The  present  aggregate  length  of  ‘j 
these  several  railways  is  11,086  miles,  di-vided  Ij 
as  follows:  — Great  Western,  2,241  miles;  ! 
London  and  North-Western,  1,755  miles  ; North- 
Eastern,  1,508  miles ; Midland,  1,260  miles ; 
Great  Northeru,  901  miles  ; Great  Eastern,  873 
miles;  London  and  South-Western,  797  miles; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  405  miles.;  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  432  miles ; South- 
Eastern,  382  miles;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire,  290  miles;  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  154  miles. 


THE  BRADFORD  CHIMNEY  DISASTER. 
Lieut. -Col.  Seddon,  R.E.,  has  sent  in  his 
report  to  the  Home  Secretary  onthe  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  Newlands  Mill  Chimney,  Bradford.  The 
report,  which  is  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Brad-  , 
ford  Observer  of  the  14th  inat.,  entirely  confirms 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived,  and  to 
which  we  gave  expression,  at  the  termination 
of  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  fifty-four 
unfortunate  operatives  who  were  killed  by  the 
disaster.*  After  describing  iu  detail  the  founda- 
tions and  construction  of  the  chimney,  and  the 
attempt  to  straighten  it,  Col.  Seddon  recounts 
the  circumstances  attending  the  subsequent 
history  and  fall  of  the  chimney,  and  in  conclu- 
sion makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  causes 
of  its  failure  : — 

“The  failure  of  this  chimney  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  damage  done  to  the  structure  in  the 
operation  of  straightening.  The  only  wondor  is 
that  it  survived  that  operation  for  twenty  years. 
One  cut  would  have  been  serious  enough,  but  the 
second  was  fatal  to  the  slice  of  masonry  between  tho 
two  cuts.  The  weight  of  the  shaft  above,  at  lesist 
2,200  tons,  giving  a uniform  pressure  of  7 tons  per 
foot  super.,  rocking  in  every  wind  on  this  weak  spot, 
slowly  but  surely  disintegrated  the  masonry  ; tbe 
loose  rubble  backing,  in  yielding,  throw  the  weight 
on  the  damaged  outer  casing  and  the  inner  brick 
lining,  which  latter  stood  on  two  independent  single- 
brick cylinders,  30  ft.  high,  the  inner  one  of  firebrick 
exposed  to  all  the  heat  of  tbe  ascending  gases,  and 
the  other  of  red  brick  laid  without  any  stretchers, 
at  any  rate  for  the  greater  part  of  its  height. 
The  leaning  of  a chimney  and  cracks  in  the  shaft  . 
would  not  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  cause  any  ■ 
apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  in  a district 
where  the  majority  of  tho  chimneys  are  more  or 
less  cracked  and  many  are  considerably  out  of  i 
plumb,  but,  as  it  happened,  those  who  examined  ! 
this  cbiuDiiey  were  misled  by  a knowledge  of  its  • 
previous  history  into  thinking  that  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  cracks  and  bulges  was  merely  . 
due  to  the  vibration  of  the  chimney  in  the  wind 
loosening  the  old  portions  of  the  outer  casing  . 
which  had  been  built  up  after  the  straightening 
without  being  tied  into  the  backing,  and  which 
had  again  become  loose  and  undergone  similar  re- 
pairs about  sixteen  years  before.  The  chimney  was 
in  reality  daily  resting  more  and  more  on  its  outer  i 
skin,  to  remove  which  as  decided  was  no  doubt  a fatal 
error.  Before, however,  this  could  bo  done,  piece  after  i 
piece  of  the  outer  shell  was  pinched  out,  and  the 
rocking  of  the  shaft  in  the  wind  on  the  Wednesday 
night  and  Thursday  mornirg  completed  thu  destruc- 
tion of  the  chimney.  A heavy  gust  came,  and  the 
damaged  backing,  having  lost  the  little  tie  previously 
afl'orded  by  tho  outer  casing,  burst  out,  and  all  was 
over.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  gaining  experience, 
but  the  history  of  this  chimney  is  so  exceptional 
that  I doubt  if  any  one  would  have  anticipated  any 
immediate  danger.  The  cutting-straight  of  brick 
chimneys  is  an  operation  of  common  occurrence,  but 
I am  not  aware  of  any  stone  chimney,  except  this 
one  and  another  close  by,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Sugden  & Briggs’s  works,  having  been  so  treated. 

I unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was  an  operation  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  performed.  The  design 
of  tho  chimney  was  radically  bad  in  almost  every 
particuL^r,  and,  although  the  actual  cause  of  its 
falling  when  it  did  was  the  damage  done  to  it  in 
straightening,  I feel  certain  that  even  without  that 
operation  it  could  only  have  bad  a limited  life,  and 
unless  taken  down  in  time,  it  would  certainly  have 
fallen  some  day  or  other.  The  system  of  construct- 
ing chimneys  or  any  other  walls  to  carry  heavy 
-weights,  of  three  or  four  different  parts,  each  too 
weak  in  itself,  and  yet  so  put  together  that  they 
cannot  possibly  work  in  unison,  cannot  bo  too 
strongly  condemned  ; whilst  the  necessity  in 
large  chimneys  for  the  firebrick  lining  being 
perfectly  independent  of  the  structural  part  of 
the  shaft  is  now  universally  recognised.  The 
fall  of  this  chimney  ought  to  be  a warning  in 
future  to  any  one  who,  dispensing  with  propet 
professional  advice,  takes  upon  himself  thb 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  works  upon  tho  safety 
of  which  the  lives  of  so  many  may  depend.  Here 
we  have  a self-constituted  architect  and  engineei^ 
with  a thoroughly  bad  design  to  begin  with,  for  an 
85  - yard  chimney,  in  which  tho  uniformly-clistri- 


• See  Stdlder,  p.  163,  anie. 


THE  BUILDER. 


buted  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  would 
amount  to  over  nine  tons  per  foot  super.,  first  deci- 
ding, after  getting  about  10  yards  above  the  ground 
line,  to  carry  the  shaft  up  to  100  yards  instead  of 
85  yards,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  look  lighter 
(this  was  abandoned  after  the  failure  at  70  yards); 
and  next  weakening  the  structure  considerably  by 
inserting  recessed  panels  all  tho  way  up  to  orna- 
ment the  face,  and  that  in  spite  of  tho  advice  of 
his  builder  to  tho  contrary.  It  may  not  bo  out  of 
place  here  to  point  out  that  there  is  a limit  to  the 
useful  height  of  a chimney  as  regards  draught ; 
whilst  the  increase  of  draught  due  to  increase  of 
height  is  frequently  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
tho  losses  due  to  sudden  changes  of  direction  in  the 
underground  flues,  and  their  want  of  gradual  easing 
into  the  chimney,  as  well  as  by  the  unnecessary 
admission  of  cold  air  into  the  interior  of  the  chim- 
ney. Looking  to  tho  possibility  of  there  being 
other  factory  chimneys  in  a dangerous  conditioa,  as 
well  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  Bradford  Borough 
Surveyor  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  know  of 
such  cases,  whilst  he  has  no  power  to  inspect  such 
structures  without  some  grounds  to  go  upon,  it  is 
worthy  of_  consideration  whether  the  factory  in- 
spectors might  not  be  empowered  to  make  inquiries 
on  this  subject,  aud  to  report  any  cases  which  may 
come  to  their  knowledge.” 


We  have  received  from  Jlr.  John  Waugh, 
C.E.,  of  Bradford,  an  interesting  aud  concisely- 
written  report  on  the  subject,  illustrated  with 
plans  and  sections.  Mr.  Waugh,  it  will  be 
remembered,  assisted  Colonel  Seddon  in  his 
investigations.  Mr.  Waugh’s  report  is  addressed 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Yorkshire  Boiler  Insur- 
ance and  Steam  Users’  Company,  to  whom  he  is 
engineer,  and  although  primarily  written  for 
the  benefit  of  steam-users  (all  steam-boiler 
owners  being  more  or  leas  interested  in  chimney 
construction),  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful  and 
instructive  to  a wider  circle  of  readers.  Mr. 
Waugh,  whose  report  is  in  agreement  with  that 
presented  by  Colonel  Seddon,  concludes  by 
making  the  suggestion  that  all  " suspicious- 
looking”  chimneys  should  be  inspected  interr- 
rmlly  once  in  every  two  years.  Had  the 
Bradford  chimney  been  so  inspected,  say  a 
twelvemonth  before  its  fall,  its  internal  condition 
as  revealed  after  its  fall,  ‘‘would  have  put 
another  construction  upon  the  mistaken  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  cracks  in  the  outside 
casing,-— an  opinion  only  based  npou  outside 
inspection,  and  prevailing,  unfortunately,  even 
up  to  the  day  of  the  falling  of  the  chimney.” 


ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL,  KENSINGTON. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  widely  known 
that  St.  Paul’s  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet 
in  1512,  will,  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two, 
migrate  from  its  confined  quarters' in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  to  West  Kensington,  where  a large 
Md  important  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hammersmith-road,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
progress  of  erection  for  the  reception  of  the 
scholars.  This  building  (of  which  we  have 
already  published  a view,*  together  with  plans 
of  the  three  principal  floors)  was  visited  on 
Saturday  last  by  a party  of  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  by  permission  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.  The  visitors 
were  conducted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  Richards, 
tho  clerk  of  works.  The  building  has  made  good 
progress,  tho  contractors  being  Messrs.  J. 
Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby.  Externally,  the 
building  is  of  red  Suffolk  bricks  and  red  terra- 
cotta, the  roofs  being  covered  with  brindled 
tiles.  The  terra-cotta  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  each  piece  being 
made  hollow,  and  the  interior  filled  with  a con- 
crete composed  of  10  of  fine  gravel  to  1 of 
cement,  to  give  solidity  to  the  whole  mass. 
This  concrete  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
for  the  purpose,  while  not  liable  to  expand  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  crack  the  terra-cotta.  All 
the  concrete  used  in  the  building,  includingthat 
in  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  is  chambered 
and  filled  in  in  this  way.  The  bricks  used  are 
without  frogs,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a 
redundant  use  of  mortar  by  the  bricklayers,  and 
so  diminishing  the  chances  of  settlement.  The 
facing-courses  are  set  in  black  mortar,  and  a 
very  good  effect  is  obtained  by  bevelling  the 
horizontal  joints,  each  joint  receding  at  the  top 
and  sloping  outwards  iu  a downward  direction. 
]On  the  occasion  already  referred  to  we  described 
|fthe  leading  dimensions  of  the  building  and  its 
jlchief  apartments.  Among  these  are,  on  the 
jteecond-floor,  the  large  and  small  lecture  theatres, 
to  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  arranged  that 


the  partition  between  them  may  be  readily 
removed  and  display  one  grand  theatre, 
o ft.^  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  with  lateral 
extension.'!  at  the  south  end,  which  will  make 
the  theatre  64  ft.  \ride  at  that  part.  The  great 
hall,  where  all  the  scholars  may  be  assembled 
on  certain  occasions,  stands  at  tho  south-west 
angle  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
will  be  a noble  apartment,  80  ft.  long  and  50  ft. 
high  to  tho  panelled  ceiling,  having,  in  addition, 
at  its  south  end,  a semi-circular  apse,  in  which 
will  be  placed  the  platform.  The  dining-hall, 
i-u  ft.  long,_  and  which,  with  its  corridor, 
divided  from  it  only  by  an  open  arcade,  is  41  ft. 
wide,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  w’est 
flank  of  the  building,  on  the  second  floor.  Tho 
whole  of  the  eastern  flank  of  this  floor  of  the 
building  IS  to  be  occupied  by  the  physical  and 
chemical  laboratories.  Among  other  important 
rooms,  the  library,  50  ft.  by  36  ft.,  is  placed  at 
the  north  end  of  the  west  wing,  on  the  first 
floor.  Connected  with  the  school  building  by  a 
cbister  will  be  the  master’s  house,  while  in 
the  rear  will  be  an  extensive  play  and  cricket 
ground,  which  will  no  doubt  be  gladly  exchanged 
by  the  young  Paulines  for  the  cavernous  and 
pillar-obstructed  den  set  apart  for  their  physical 
exercise  in  the  bailding  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. 


THE  BEACONSFIELD  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL  STATUE. 

This^  statue,  erected  iu  Parliament-square 
Westminster,  was  unveiled  on  Thursday  last  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  The  statue  is  draped 
in  a peer’s  robes,  which  partially  uncover  the 
left  leg  and  show  the  diplomatic  dress  sword. 
The  right  hand  holds  a scroll,  while  the  left  has 
gathered  below  the  chest  the  folds  of  drapery. 
The  head,  looking  down  to  the  left,  is  a repro- 
duction ^of  tho  bast  for  which  his  lordship 
gave  Mr.  Rag^  some  sittings  but  a few  days 
previously  to  bis  fatal  illness.  The  statue  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Raggi  from  a small 
sketch  in  clay  15  in.  high,  the  second  which  Mr. 
Raggi  designed  by  order  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. It  is  0 ft.  high,  and  has  been  cast  in 
bronze  metal  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of 
Eccleston  Works,  Pimlico,  and  chased  by  Mr, 
Raggi. 

The  pedestal  is  of  polished  red  Aberdeen 
granite,  and  is  worked  out  of  five  solid  blocks. 
The  height  is  10  ft.  6 in  , and  the  total  weight 
is  about  25  tons.  The  inscription  is  cut  in 
tho  panel  at  back  ; and  the  front  panel  will  be 
filled  with  coat  of  arms  iu  bronze. 

The  pedestal  was  supplied  aud  erected  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Macdonald,  Field,  & Co.,  of  the 
Aberdeen  Granite  Works,  373,  Eustou-road. 


the  eldest  son  of  .James,  third  lord,  second  son 
of  the  first  Baroness,  by  his  wife  Anne  Sarah 
second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Rodbard,  of  Evercrecch  House,  Somer- 
setshire, and  was  born  on  tho  22nd  of  November, 
180d.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Archieological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Qo7ieral  Scott,  R.E. — Major-General  Henry 
Young  Darracott  Scott,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (late  Royal 
Engineers),  died  on  Monday  morning  at  his 
residence,  Silverdalo,  Sydenham,  aged  61.  The 
late  General  Scott  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  aud  entered  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  1840.  He  acted  as  in- 
structor in  surveying  and  practical  astronomy 
at  Chatham,  and  also  as  examiner  of  military 
topography  for  the  military  education  depart- 
ment at  the  War  Office.  He  retired  from  the 
army  iu  1871  as  major -general,  and  became 
Director  of  Buildings  at  South  Kensington, 
acting  as  architect  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and 
Science  Schools  on  the  death  of  Captain  Fowke. 
He  had  just  finished  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  for  the  great  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Exhibition. 

Mr,  Qeorge  Wright,  for  twenty-five  years 
assistant  surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector  for 
Lee  and  Kidbrook,  under  the  Plumstead  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works,  died  on  the  lOth  inst.,  at 
tho  age  of  fifty-nine. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  William  Farr,  C.B. — We  announce  with 
regret  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  C.B., 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Registrar-General’s  office, 
which  occurred  on  Saturday  night  last.  Ho  was 
born  in  1807,  at  Kenley,  in  Shropshire,  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  London. 
After  discharging  the  duties  of  house  sm’geon 
of  the  infirmary  at  Shrewsbury  for  a short  time, 
he  continued  the  practice  aud  teaching  of 
medicine  in  London.  He  also  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  journalism,  editing  the  Medical  Annual 
and  the  Britiah  Annals  of  Medicine.  From  an 
early  age  he  showed  a strong  taste  for  statistical 
inquiry,  and  in  1838  he  was  apjiointed  Compiler 
of  Abstracts  in  tho  Registrar-General’s  Office, 
where  he  organised  the  statistical  department, 
of  Avbich  he  was  made  superintendent.  In  this 
capacity  he  assisted  in  taking  the  census  in 
1851,  1861,  and  1871,  and  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  attend  statistical  congresses 
on  the  Continent.  He  was  author  of  a large 
number  of  articles,  contributions  to  medical 
journals,  and  papers  relating  to  statistics  of 
health  and  kindred  subjects.  Ho  was  also 
coi'responding  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, 


NEW  BANK  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

A NEW  block  of  bank  buildings  has  just  been 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch-lano,  King 
William-street.  The  building  has  been  erected 
for  Messrs.  Brown,  Janson,  & Co.,  by  whom  they 
will  be  opened  for  banking  purposes  in  the  course 
of  next  mouth.  It  is  a four-storied  structure  in 
Portland  stone,  with  a handsome  and  elaborately 
carved  elevation.  .The  ground-floor,  extending 
in  depth  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas 
Aeons,  which  it  overlooks,  is  very  richly  fitted 
and  decorated,  the  floor  being  laid  in  marble  of 
varied  patterns  and  colours.  This  portion  of  the 
building  forms  the  banking-house,  and  will  be 
exclusively  occupied  for  banking  purposes,  tho 
upper  floors  being  lot  as  offices.  In  erecting  the 
premises  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  a footway 
between  Abchurch-lane  and  Nicholas-lane,  and 
this  has  been  effected  by  a passage  between  tho 
entrance  to  the  bank  and  that  to  the  offices 
above. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  _Mr.  J . Whichcord,  Messrs.  Learid,  King,  & Co. 
being  the  contractors. 


38,610 

. 48  37,700 

26  32,883 

33  32,-151 

36  32,233 


‘ See  Siiilder,  vol.  iliii.,  pp.  274,  270. 


Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  — The  death  is 
announced  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  as  having 
taken  place  at  Madeira  on  Saturday  last.  James 
Talbot,  Baron  Talbot  do  Malahide,  and  Lord 
Malaliide  of  Malahide,  county  Dublin,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  county  Dublin,  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  last  title  he 
held  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 


ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 

The  tenders  for  the  first  contract  for  the  re- 
ex*ection  of  this  theatre  are  as  follows : — 

Weeks. 

McLachlan  48  £42,170 

Ashby  & Horner 47  40,363 

Berry  & Co 41  38,851 

Langmead  & Way 52  38,720 

J.  Clemenee 52 

Patman  & Fotheriugham 48 

Ay.  Brass •>('. 

Clarke  & Bracey 

Merritt  & Ash?)y 

As  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
company,  the  tenderers  were  informed  that  a 
fine  of  50L  a day  would  be  levied  for  failm-e  to 
complete  within  tho  agreed  time.  The  relative 
position  of  tho  tenders,  adding  501.  for  each  day 
in  excess  of  the  shortest  time  named,  will  there- 
fore be  thus ; — 

McLai.'hlan  ,£43  770 

Ashby  A Horner 4g|936 

Langmead  it  AVay 46’620 

J.  Clemenee 

Patman  & Fotherineha 

Perry  & Co 

Merritt  & Ashby 

Clarke  & Braeey 

W.  Brass ;3a,oa3 

Tenders  were  also  received  from  Messrs. 
Trollope,  Messrs.  Rider,  aud  Mr.  Chappell,  but 
as  the  form  of  tender  sent  out  had  beeu  varied 
by  them,  the  amounts  are  not  included  in  the 
above  lists. 

As  tho  Board  of  Works  has  not  yet  passed 
the  plans  for  the  now  building,  no  contract  has 
been  entered  into. 


46,310 

41,309 

«3,351 

35,333 

34,551 


J.  Jones  & Sons,  who  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness at  Bankside,  Southwark,  as  iron  merchants 
aud  hot  water  engineers,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  have  removed  to  42,  Farringdon-street, 
owing  to  e.xpiration  of  lease. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  21,  1883. 


PROPOSED  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Sev'eeal  inspectors  think  it  very  desirable 
that  such  an  association  should  be  formed  of 
inspectors  and  other  officers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  sanitary  works  forLondon  and 
suburbs,  whereby  they  could  meet  periodically 
for  reading  papers,  &c.,and  to  help  one  another 
generally  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  inspectorof  ntiisances.  All  who  are  interested 
in  the  formation  of  such  an  association  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  either  Mr.  A. 
H.  Lukes,  20,  Berkeley-road,  Gravesend,  or  to 
Samvel  C.  Legg, 

No.  G2,  Gayhurst-road, 

Dalaton,  London,  E. 


GLASGOW  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL. 
The  committee  have  now  awarded  the 


■premium  in  this  case  to  the  plan  sent  in  under 
the  motto  “Hygiene”  (No.  1),  the  authors  of 
which  are  Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Sellars, 
Glasgow.  The  next  five  plans  in  order  of  merit, 
as  determined  by  the  adjudicators,  are  “Isola- 
tion,” by  James  Fairley,  Edinburgh;  “ Torsi- 
tan,”  by  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  Strutt- 
atreet,  Manchester  ; “Coila,”  by  Francis  Stirrat, 
Glasgow  ; “ Echelon,”  by  Messrs.  Keith  Downes 
Young  & Henry  Hall,  London;  “ Rutherglen,” 
by  Messrs.  S.  & A.  Smith,  Hastings.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  were  forty-six  competitors, 
and  that  besides  many  local  architects,  those 
embraced  architects  from  Paris,  London,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Halifax,  Hull, 
Belfast,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  other  places  of 
importance. 


NOTTINGHAM  NEW  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

The  following  is  a list  of  candidates  selected 
for  final  competition  : — 

Motto.  Name.  Address. 

E.to  J.W.lHcVaon  (8.  EMtogo  . .treet, 

I Manchester, 

J’Egp^re Truman  A Pratt...  Nottingham. 

Suitability  ...  Charles  Bell } lSou^E 

Light Oen  f 35,.  Cootndge  - Street 


was  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  of  Oswestry  on  the  of  his  work  the  author  treats  of  the  diffierentii 


3rd  ihst.  There  were  110  applicants  for  the  post, 
from  which  number  five  were  selected.  The  voting 
resulted  as  follows  :—Wakelam,  15;  Helme,  5; 
Roberts,  3. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — In  the  remarks  I made  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  in  proposing  a vote  to  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  I nm  sorry  that 
I conveyed  the  impression  that  this  should 
supersede  the  subscriptions  of  members.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  Society  should  be  sup- 
ported by  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession, according  to  his  ability,  and  there  are 
few  that  cannot  contribute  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  week,  or,  say,  58.  per  annum.  If 
each  member  of  the  Association  would  do  this, 
we  should  be  able  to  subscribe  upwards  of  2001. 
per  annum.  I hope  the  amount  voted  will  head 
an  annual  list  containing  a large  number  of 
names,  and  that  the  same  may  be  done  by  other 
societies  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society  may  be  of  increasing  use 
and  benefit.  J.  Dovglass  M.athews. 


THE  SMOKE  ABATEMENT  COMMITTEE’S 
OFFICIAL  REPORT. 


Order Y.  Thomason | Bennet^a 

, I mingnan 


hill,  Bir- 


Simple! 

^Jbilde  Harold . J.  H.  Oldham... 


DOUBLE  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir,- Now  that  the  Institute  has  decided  to 
recommend  in  futuro  the  system  of  double  compe- 
titions, our  Leeds  Architectural  Society  would  be 
glad  if  you  could  find  space  for  the  circular  for- 
warded  by  them  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
^ich  contains  the  reasons  leading  them  to  oppose 
the  double  competition  plan  as  being  a retrograde 
movement,  and  one  that  will  seriously  damage  the 
position  of  the  profession. 

Did  the  Institute  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
architects  of  this  country,  or  had  they  even 
■endeavoured  to  ascertain  or  follow  the  feelings  of 
those  for  whom  they  profess  to  speak,  our  Society 
would  have  loyally  accepted  their  decision,  and 
nave  submitted  with  a good  grace  to  the  will  of  the 
majority.  As  long,  though,  as  the  Council  of  the 
institute  consists  of  eighteen  metropolitan  arebi- 
tecte  to  four  provincial  ones,  whilst  the  country 
•architects  outnumber  the  London  ones  by  eight  to 
-one,  they  cannot  be  fairly  held  to  speak  with  the 
voice  of  the  profession  ; and  our  Society,  with  others, 
may  honourably  hold  themselves  free  to  openly 
oppose  decisions  made  in  the  interests  of  a class 
and  wholly  against  those  of  their  fellows  generally. ' 

J.  Wreghitt  Conzjon. 

*,*  The  question  having  been  settled  at  the 
^yal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it  would  si 
to  be  useless  to  reopen  it  at  this  moment. 


Sir,-  In  your  issue  of  the  31st  of  Maroh'(p.  429, 
cnCf),  I proved,  in  reference  to  Mr.  F.  Edwards’s 
assertion,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  tests,  there 
was  not  a pin  to  choose  between  the  South  Ken- 
sington 8^-in.  chimney  and  the  Manchester  climbing- 
boy  chimney,  14  in.  square  ; that,iu  fact,  one  was  just 
as  good  as  the  other.  Thus  I disposed  of  his  mare’s- 
nest  : and  his  statement  in  your  issue  of  April  6th, 
that  I muttered  something  about  the  chimney  being 
too  small,  is  absolutely  untrue.  But  he  discovered 
another  mare’s-nest  in  the  assumption  that  members 
of  the  committee  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the 
tests.  This  statement  is  false  and  libellous. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  same  letter,  refers  to  a report 
by  me,  quoted  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Sanitary 
Record,  on  what  ho  calls  “fireplace  for  domestic 
use,”  from  which  13,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  heated 
to  from  380”  to  440”  was  delivered  per  hour,  “fit 
only,”  he  says,  “ for  a baker’s  oven.”  Hero,  again, 
his  plausible  disingemiousness  may  be  exposed. 
The  stove  in  question  is  the  “Manchester  Stove,” 
designed  for  heating  laigo  halls  and  public  build- 
ings, and  is  not  a domestic  stove  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  tested,  not  in  the  testing- 
house,  but  in  the  Exhibition  Building  at  Manchester. 
Nor  was  it  “selected  for  public  approval,”  as  Mr. 
Edwards  disingenuously  assorts  elsewhere.  It  was 
submitted  for  test,  like  all  the  other  subjects  for 
test,  on  the  initiative  of  the  exhibitor. 

I must  confess  I am  weary  of  Mr.  Edwards.  I 
like  fair  play  and  square  play  in  discussion.  His 
deliverances  on  the  sizes  of  chimneys  are  not  par- 
ticularly disputed,  and  they  may  be  very  valuable, 
but  they  are  beside  iho  question. 

D.  K.  Clauk: 

***  The  discussion  must  end  here. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 


Slfffllis, 


Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  of  King’s  Lynn 
writes  respecting  the  Deal  Surveyorship  as  follows  ’■ 
— lour  correspondent  must  have  been  misini 
formed  respecting  the  above,  at  least  regarding  that 
■part -wbich  refers  to  myself;  I certainly  was  one  of 
Jtve  selected  for  the  appointment,  but  having  been 
appointed  to  the  Borough  Surveyorship  of  Oswestry 
irora  no  candidates,  two  days  previously  (t.e.,  on 
the  3rd  lost.),  I wrote  to  the  town  clerk  of  Deal 
•acquainting  him  of  it ; also  informing  him  (hat  I 
shxinlAnot  he  freunt  at  the  election  on  the  5th  inst.” 

Uanc«o-y.— As  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  Mr.  H.  T. 
VV  akelam,  Deputy  Borough  Surveyor  of  King’s  Lynn, 


The  Iron  and  Coal  Industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; comprising  a Description  of  the 
Coalfields  and  of  the  Principal  Seams  of  Coal, 
with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribu- 
tion, and  Analyses  of  Special  Varieties.  Also 
an  Account  of  the  Occurrence  of  Iron  Ores  in 
Veins  and  Seams  ; Analyses  of  each  Variety  ; 
and  a History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Pig- 
iron  Manufacture  since  the  year  1740,  exhibit- 
ing the  Economies  introduced  in  the  Blast- 
furnaces for  its  Production  and  Improvement. 
By  Richard  Meade,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
Mining  Records.  With  Maps  of  the  Coal- 
fields and  Ironstone  Deposits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  London  ; Crosby  Lock-wood  & Co. 
1882. 

The  author  of  this  important  work  has  done 
wliat  many,  with  sources  of  information  at  hand 
as  good  as  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of, 
probably  have  shrunk  from  performing  ; that  is 
to  say,  written  a comprehensive  yet  lucid 
history  of  the  two  staple  industries  of  these 
islands.  Although  much  information  exists  on 
these^  subjects,  it  is  too  widely  diffused  to  be 
practically  useful.  Mr.  Meade  has  therefore 
condensed  all  that  has  been  published  separately 
in  the  various  branches  of  those  industries,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  given  such  details  relating  to 
our  coal,  iron,  and  steel  trades  as  ought  to  be 
included  in  a work  of  this  nature.  We  have  no 
space  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration 
of  these  several  questions ; but  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  bulky  volume  will  be  formed  by 
the  following  brief  summary.  In  the  first  part 


coalfields  of  the  United  Kingdom  separately,?' 
and  gives  the  extent  of  the  beds,  together  with  i; 
analyses  of  the  several  kinds  of  coal  found  in  J 
each.  He  also  gives  the  production  from  theij 
earliest  period  recorded,  as  well  as  the  popula-i| 
tion  engaged  in  mining  at  the  time  of  pre*;! 
paring  his  -work,  and  the  cost  of  raising  theii 
mineral  in  the  different  localities.  Finally,? 
the  resources  of  the  various  coalfields  arei 
shown,  together  with  some  calculations  as  to ' 
their  probable  duration.  This  portion  of  the:i 
work  possesses  special  interest,  and  will  inscil  i 
confidence  into  those  timid  souls  who  werei 
alarmed  some  years  ago  by  the  unfounded  pre- 3 
dictions  as  to  the  early  exhaustion  of  our  coal-1 
fields.  Mr.  Meade  shows  them  that  the  total;' 
area  of  the  coalfields  of  the  United  Kingdon  isi 
7,876  square  miles,  and  he  estimates,  upon  data  i 
collected  by  the  Royal  Coal  Commission,  that; 
the  reserve  of  coal  possessed  by  Great  Britain  i 
in  1880  amounted  to  135,288,613,038  tons,  3 
which,  at  the  rate  of  consumption  of  that  year,  r 
would  be  equal  to  920  years’  supply.  Some  of) 
the  coalfields  would  hold  out  longer  than  others.! 
Thus,  the  Bristol  coalfield  is  calculated  to  have  i 
reserves  which  will  la8tfor5,122  years.  But  asi 
more  recent  returns  have  shown  that  the  con-i 
sumption  of  coal  is  still  increasing,  the  esti-i 
mate  for  the  whole  kingdom  will  have  to  be ) 
much  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cou-i 
version  of  electricity  into  power  has  made  such  1 
vast  practical  s'rides  lately  that  it  is  highly  ; 
probable  that  a great  saving  will  be  effected  i 
in  the  consumption  of  our  old  power-producer,  r 
coal. 

Turning  to  the  second  portion  of  Mr.  Meade’s' 
volume,  the  results  arrived  at  by  him  are  quite  i 
as  startling  as  those  contained  in  the  first? 
part.  He  treats  the  iron  industries  of  the  i 
United  Kingdom  in  a similar  manner  asi 
the  coal  trade,  and  from  this  treatment  we  ■' 
learn  that  the  development  of  the  iron  trade.' 
has  been  as  enormous  as  that  of  the  other' 
branch.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  production  of  ■ 
pig-iron,  we  find  that  from  the  17,350  tons  of  ■ 
crude  charcoal  metal  produced  in  1740  the  pro-: 
duction  has  risen  to  nearly  8,000,000  tons  in 
1880.  The  author  traces  the  various  stages; 
through  which  the  iron  industry  had  to  struggle! 
before  it  attained  its  present  importance,  andi 
gives  a complete  history  of  the  improvements  andi 
economies  which  have  been  introduced  into  thei 
manufacture  of  iron  in  all  its  branches.  The 
quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ore  used  in  the  pro-i 
duction  of  iron  are  given,  and  tho  returns; 
bearing  upon  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  in  fehej 
smelting  operations  of  the  blast-furnace  have' 
been  collected  and  stated.  Lists  of  all  the 
works  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  finished: 
iron,  as  well  as  of  steel,  by  the  Bessemer, 
Siemens,  Siemens-Martin,  and  Thomas-GilchrisL: 
processes,  have  been  included.  An  important; 
feature  of  the  work,  finally,  is  the  chapter  on: 
the  foreign  iron  ores  imported  into  this  country,; 
with  a description  of  their  general  character,- 
and  analyses  of  the  leading  descriptions.  We. 
have  indicated  enough  to  show  that  the  book 
which  Mr.  Meade  has  produced  is  avery  valuable- 
one.  He  states  that  he  endeavoured  to  meet, 
the  want  for  an  historical  work  on  the  coal  and 
iron  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have' 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  given  us  a 
complete  history,  brought  down  to  recent  times, 
of  those  important  industries. 


VARIORUM. 


A Diary  of  Royal  Movements  is  tho  title  of  a 
work  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  as  shortly 
to  be  published,  containing  a record  of  personal 
events  and  incidents  in  the  life  and  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 


Inatructii  n in  Tire  Extinction. — A cor- 
respondent suggests  that  the  means  of  pre- 
serving life  and  property  from  the  terrible 
effects  of  fire  are  as  ■n-orthy  a subject  of  study 
as  the  “first  help  to  the  wounded,”  or  “what 
to  do  until  the  doctor  conies  ” in  cases  of  illness. 
Why  not  then,  lie  asks,  give  to  people  of  all 
ages  the  same  fiicili'ies  of  instruction  in  the 
one  subject  as  in  the  other,  by  the  establishment 
of  classes,  ■with  competent  teachers,  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  a knowledge  of  the  chief 
means  of  preventing  fires  in  houses,  and  how 
best  to  act  at  the  moment  when  they  do  occur  f 
Many  house-owners,  he  feels  convinced,  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
instruction,  and  to  enable  their  servants  to  dc 
likewise. 


April  21,  1883.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Utisallimta. 

The  Late  Lord  F.  C.  Cavendish. — IVIemo- 
rial  Cross. — There  is  now  standing  at  the 
eastern  end  of  UnderclifF  Cemetery,  near  the 
Bradford  Cemetery  Company’s  workshops,  a 
large  freestone  cross,  which  is  to  be  ultimately 
erected  in  Bolton  Abbey,  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  The  cross  has 
been  subscribed  for  by  tlie  tenants  on  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  Bolton  Abbey  estate.  Spending 
so  much  of  his  time  there,  he  was  in  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
tenants,  and  how  he  impressed  others  during 
that  intercourse  is  shown  by  the  e.xistence  of 
this  cross,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  perpetuate 
a worthy  memory  and  mark  a tragic  end.  The 
cross  has  been  temporarily  placed  in  its  present 
po.sition,  so  that  the  public  of  Bradford  may 
fiave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  before  it  is 
removed  to  Bolton  Abbey.  The  monument  is  of 
imposing  appearance.  It  is  17  ft.  in  height, 
and  is  carved  out  of  the  fine  white  freestone 
supplied  by  Mr.  Chas.  Waterhouse,  Bolton  Wood 
Quarries,  Bradford,  which  experience  has  showm 
to  be  eminently  adapted  for  monumental  ptir-  ' 
poses.  The  cross  itself  stands  upon  a pedestal 
about  4 ft.  9 in.  high  by  4 ft.  square,  and  the 
pedestal  in  turn  is  superior  to  a block  7 ft. 
square  and  2 ft.  thick,  which  forms  the  base  of 
tho  whole.  The  carving  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London;  Messrs. 
Mawson,  architects,  Bradford,  prepared  the 
designs;  and  the  stone  was  worked  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Spencer,  manager  for 
the  Bradford  Cemetery  Company. 

Messrs.  Bumpus's  New  Premises, 
Oxford-street.— Messrs.  Charles  Williams  & 
Co.,  of  Ferry  Ironworks,  Cuhitt-town,  supplied 
the  constructional  ironwork  used  in  this  build- 
ing, described  and  illustrated  by  us  last  week. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamer,  “ Hawarden 
Castle,”  which  recently  proceeded  down  tho 
Firth  of  Clyde  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried 
on  the  measured  mils  at  Skelmorlie,  is  de- 
scribed as  a fine  specimen  of  Clyde  shipbuild- 
ing. She  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  John 
Elder  & Co.  for  the  Castle  Mail  Packet  Com- 
pany’s South  African  service.  Tho  grand 
saloon,  placed  in  the  midship  portion  of  the 
ship,  is  about  41  ft.  square,  and  is  finished  in  a 
Classic  style  of  architecture,  specially  designed, 
the  principal  woods  used  in  tho  decorations 
being  walnut  and  oak.  The  first-class  state- 
I rooms  are  unusually  large  and  well  finished,  a 
number  of  them  being  fitted  for  only  two 
passengers.  The  saloons  have  all  been  finished 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  M.  MacLaren,  architect, 
London. 

Competition— Christmas  Card  Albums. — 

l,100i.  in  prizes  have  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Hildesheimer  & Faulkner,  publishers,  the  judges 
being  Mrs.  Wm.  Duffield,  Miss  M.  Ellen  Edwards, 
and  Miss  Alice  Havers.  In  class  A the  follow- 
ing are  the  three  chief  competitors : — First 
prize,  lOOZ.,  Miss  Patty  Townsend,  Attleboro’ 
Hall,  Nuneaton;  second  prize,  751.,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wilson,  Laurel  Bank,  Brook  - road,  Heaton 
Chapel,  Stockport ; third  prize,  50Z.,  Mias  H.  M. 
Bennett,  Aahdale,  Honor  Oak  Park,  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.  In  class  B the  following: — First  prize, 
K)0Z.,  Miss  Patty  Townsend,  Attleboro’  Hall, 
Nuneaton  ; second  prize,  75k,  Miss  Mary  Capes, 
80,  Victoria-road,  Clapham  Common ; third 
prize,  50Z.,  Mr.  Ernest  Wilson,  Brook-road, 
Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 

The  Forest  of  Hainault.— The  last  vestiges 
of  the  once  fine  old  forest  of  Hainault,  in 
Essex,  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Under  direc- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Works — the  land  being 
Crown  property — tho  processes  of  disafforest- 
ing and  bringing  into  cultivation  have  been  in 
progress  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  Fine 
light  soil,  which  once  bore  a somewhat  stunted 
variety  of  oak,  and  was  covered  with  under- 
growth, is  now  laid  out  in  extensive  farms  held 
on  comparatively  easy  terms.  Few  people  re- 
gret the  change,  except,  perhaps,  the  wayside 
innkeepers,  whose  business  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably since  the  forest  ceased  to  be  a place 
of  public  resort. — Land. 

Cable  Tramways.— It  is  stated  that  the 
Hallidio  Patent  Cable  Tramways  Corporation, 
Limited,  have  just  completed  negotiations  with 
;he  Huddersfield  Corporation  for  a twenty-one 
rears'  lease  of  their  tram  lines.  Arrangements 
ire  being  made  for  carrying  out  the  conversion 
)f  the  tram  lines  to  tho  cable  system  as  quickly 
13  possible,  and  the  lines  are  to  he  opened  for 
raffic  within  five  months  from  this  date. 
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New  Jerusalem  Church  at  Anerley.— 

The  dedication  and  opening  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  at 
Waklegrave-road,  were  held  on  Thursday, 
April  12th  last.  The  new  building  ia  entirely 
of  concrete,  devised  in  the  Gothic  stvle  of  archi- 
tecture by  Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Henley,  and  erected 
under  his  superintendence  by  the  Concrete 
Building  Company.  The  nave  will  seat  about 
500  persons,  and  provision  is  made  for  galleries 
when  required.  The  decorations  are  novel  in 
church-work,  the  red  concrete  showing  to  great 
advantage.  The  acoustic  properties  are  said 
to  be  excellent.  Tliere  is  a spacious  lecture- 
room  and  school  under  the  church,  and  every 
provision  for  carrying  on  the  work  connected 
with  the  chui'ch.  The  building  has  cost  about 
4,OOOZ.,  the  freehold  site  being  generously  given 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson. 

The  Fire  at  Rochdale  Town  Hsll.— It 
appears  that  tho  fire  at  Rochdale  Town  Hall 
arose  from  an  escape  of  gas.  Tho  spire,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  wood  covered  with  lead, 
and  gilded,  was  entirely  destroyed,  as  was  also 
nearly  the  whole  of  tho  interior  of  the  clock 
tower.  The  Free  Library  was  much  injured. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  damage  is  estimated  at 
about  70,000Z. 

Formby’s  Ctment  Works  Company, 
Limited. — The  second  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
18th  insb.,  when  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  from  income-tax,  was  de- 
clared, and  the  retiring  directors,  Mr.  Alfred 
Kitt,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  Eldin  Gorst,  Q.C.,  M.P.. 
were  re-elected. 

Building  Trades' Artisans  in  the  United 
States. — A Times  telegram  from  New  York, 
dated  the  15th  inst.,  says  that  several  strikes 
for  advanced  wages  are  threatened  in  that  city, 
chiefly  in  the  building  trades.  The  carpenters 
ask  per  day,  the  painters  $3^,  and  the 
plasterers  4|, — in  other  words,  an  increase 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  ^ 

The  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art 
Oxfoi’d. — Mr.  Ruskin  will,  dui  ing  the  present 
term,  give  a course  of  three  lectures,  each 
being  given  twice.  The  lectures  will  be  given 
on  Wednesdays  and  Satxu-days,  in  the  Museum, 
Oxford  University,  and  the  first  lecture  on 
Saturday,  May  12,  will  be  on  " Recent  English 
Art.” 

Building  Trades  Exhibition. — On  Friday 
evening,  April  13,  Mr.  Philip  Shrapnel,  Secretary 
to  the  above,  was  entertained  at  a compli- 
mentary banquet  by  the  exhibitors,  and  was 
presented  with  an  address,  engrossed  on  vellum 
and  handsomely  framed. 

TENDERS. 

For  tbe  construction  of  the  Ranclagh  and  King’s 
Scholars^’Pond  sewers  relief  sewer  for  the  Metropolitan 
Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgettc,  engineer  ; 

£132,000  ' 


For  new  printing-offices.  Fetter-lane,  for  Messrs.  R.  K. 
Burt  & Co.  Messrs.  Brown  & Marsland,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  ‘VV.  B.  Broi 


Dore  Bros 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts  

Marsland  

Rider  & Son 

E.  Conder 

Ashby  Bros 

Colls  & Sons 

E.  Xawranco  

W.  Brass  

J,  & J.  G-reenwood 

Macey  & -'ons 

Nightingale  (accepted).. 


..£12,275  0 0 
..  11,972  0 0 
..  11,585  0 0 
..  11,268  0 0 
..  11,088  0 0 
..  10,987  0 0 
..  10,885  0 0 
..  10.833  0 0 
..  10,787  0 0 
..  10,771  0 0 
10,598  0 0 
..  10,572  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Swan  public-house 
andadjoinineprcnuses,43&41.  High-street, Lslington.  Mr. 
Frank  Matcham,  Rugby-ohamljers,  Bedford-row  architect. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick  Thomson  : 

Jolin  T.  P.  Roach £2,350  0 0 

Doto  Bros 2, -460  0 0 

Williams  & Son  2,379  0 0 

Wm.  Shurmur ^ 2il06  0 0 

John  Sharman  2 191  0 0 

Richardson  Bros,  (too  late)  2’ll3  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 2,089  0 0 

M.  Manley 2,066  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2,OCO  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1^990  0 0 

E.  Toms 1^930  0 0 

For  erecting  sheds  for  the  Yarmouth  Urban  Sanitary 

Authority.  Mr,  J.  W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor  • 

Davy  ,£578  0 0 

E,  Howes  503  0 0 

Fox  . 46-1  0 0 

Bland  .i0.i  0 1 

Want  426  10  0 

Bray.  410  0 0 

Harbert  300  0 0 

S.  Wood  (accepted)  355  0 0 

For  repairs  to  tbe  jetty,  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor:  — 

Winter  Si  C.  Gilhnm , £99  10  ]i 


PowcU  ...  , 

Warren 

Bray  

Harbert  (accepted)  . 


0 0 


For  the  construction  of  about  1,750  ft.  of  3 ft.  8 in.  brick 
culvert,  with  all  necessary  side  entrances,  ventilators,  &c., 
in  Park -road  and  Crouch  End : — - 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  £3,18G  0 0 

Bell,  Weed  Green  2,030  14  6 

McKenzie,  Williams,  ifc  Co.,  City  ...  1,914  0 0 
- Wilkinson  Bros.,  Finsbury  Park  ...  1,846  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Lavender  Hill I,8tl  0 0 

J.  Strachan  i Co.,  Wood  Green 1,636  19  10 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  (accepted)  ...  1,601  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  5-4,  High-street,  Isling- 
ton, for  Cabmen’s  Coffee  Palace,  for  Mr,  J.  E.  Matheson, 
Mildmay  Park. 

W.  Reason,  100,  St.  Jobu’s-street  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for 


Langmead  i Way  (accepted). 


..  £200 


Board  of  Works, 

C.  Killiugback 

Nowell  & Robson 

Pearson  & Son  

Williams  Si  Co 

Kellelt  & Bentley 

W.  Webster  

Mowlcni  & Co 

McCrea  & McFarland' 
Martin  Wells  &,  Co.  , 


128,800  0 
128,500  0 

103.300  0 

102,000  0 

101.300  0 

97.000  0 

96.300  0 

96.000  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Swan  public-house, 
High-street,  Islington.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect 
Fittings. 

Roach £2,350  0 '' 

Dove  Bros 2,246  0 

Williams  & Son  ...  2,183  0 

Shurmur  1,980  0 

Shannan  1,980  0 

Bangs  Si  Co 1,882  0 

Manley 1,866  0 

Kirk  & Randall  ...  1,785  0 

Wall  Bros 1,800  0 

Toms 1,752  0 ' 


Accepted,  subject  to  the  usual  inquiries. 


£28,850  0 
26,950  0 
26,628  0 
25,920  0 
25,890  0 
25,669  0 
25,587  0 
25,000  0 
24,900  0 
24,200  0 
2-4,061  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  town-hall  and  municipal  offices, 
'Newport,  Mon.  Mr. T.  M.  Lockwood,  Chester,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Lansdowne,  Neivport,  joint  architects  ; — 

For  Grimhill  Stone. 

T.  Sbepton,  Cardiff  

Stephens  k Bastow,  Bristol.. 

AV.  Bowers  & Co.,  Hereford  

Lean  & Sons,  Gloucester 

C.  Miles,  Neivport 

Tindal  & Arbuckle,  Cardiff 

Jones  & Son,  Newport 

D.  Danes,  Cardiff 

Thos.  AVhite,  Swansea 

G.  F.  Marshall,  West  Smethwick.. 

P.  Horsman  & Co.,  AVolverhamptoi 

Forse,  Bristol 23^350 

S.  Warburton,  Manchester 33,32-4 

E.  Gabbutt,  Liverpool 23,164  0 0 

J.  Linton,  Newport  (accepted) 23,121  0 0 

For  tbe  enlargement  of  Neckingcr-road  Board  School. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ch.  W. 
Brooks : — 

AV,  Shepherd £2,169  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 2,100  0 0 

P.  J.  Jerrard 2,083  0 0 

F.  Johnson 2,058  0 0 

AV.  Oldrey 1,958  0 0 

For  the  eularcenient  of  Fleet-road  Board  School.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect  : — 

Pritchard £5,879  0 0 

Steel  Bros 5,835  0 0 

e.Goad 5,649  0 0 

AV,  Brass  5,496  0 0 

Roberts  Bros 5,367  0 0 

E.  Lawrence 5,256  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 6,184  0 0 

AA'all  Bros 4.916  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  New-atreet,  Bishopsgate,  Mr. 

E.  A,  Griining,  architect  :— 

Shurmur £2,790  0 0 

Hayward  Bros 2,749  0 0 

Clarke'&  Bracey  2,696  0 0 

Larter  & Son 2,640  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  2,682  0 0 

Lawrence  2,673  0 0 

Colls  & Son 2,475  0 0 


For  repairs  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Hackney-road  : — 

Niblett  £-434  0 0 

Roberts  427  0 0 

Taylor 395  0 0 

Shurmur 390  0 0 

Anley  356  0 0 

Thompson  293  10  0 

Jarvis  & Son 293  0 0 


For  alterations  and  decorations  at  AVarfield  Park, 
Bracknell,  Berks,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ormathwaite. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Milucs,  5,  AVestminster  Chambers,  archi- 
tect . — 

Holliday  & Greenwood,  London  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  three  lionaes  and  shops  in 
AVardour-street,  Soho: — 

Holliday  ^Greenwood  (accepted). 

For  the  construction  of  a now  road  with  sewers,  on  the 
Cedars  Estate,  AValthamstow.  Messrs.  Wm.  Sc  P. 
Houghton,  61,  Old  Broad-street,  surveyors  : — 

J.  G.  B,  Marshall  £509  0 0 

Thos.  AVainwright  & Co 470  0 0 

T.  Huntley  467  0 0 

J.  C.  Trueman  430  0 0 

J.  W.  & J.  Neavo  370  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield  360  0 0 

G.  Acock  347  0 0 

A.  T.  Catlev 350  0 0 

G.  Impey  333  10  0 

E.  Wilson 330  0 0 

J.  Strachan  & Co 328  0 0 

J.  Jackson 322  0 0 

J.  Bell  320  0 0 

P.  G.  Pound  (accepted)  268  17  0 
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For  buiLlingsiT  shop?,  Uigb-roacl,  Kilbuni,  for  M''-  E. 
T.  Care.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Pollard  : — „ „ , 

Lancridge  & Son £6,500  0 0 . 

Howard  & Dorrell  5,367  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 6,239  0 0 

Spenser  & Co 4,965  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble  4,020  0 0 

Simons  & Mackley  4,-169  0 0 

R.  Julian  0 01 

For  chapel,  Trinity-road,  Wandsworth-common.  5Ir. 
T.  H.  Yemon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Searle  &, 
Hayes : — , _ ^ „ 

Titness C2,56/  0 0 

Osbourne  2,520  0 0 

Holloway  2,319  0 0 

F.Wgs..  . 3,241  0 0 

W.  Johnson  1.999  0 9 

For  additions  of  billiard  and  drawing  rooms  to  the  old 
Rectory-house,  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Willson.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Milner  Allen,  architect : — 

H.  Harraer,  Wimbledon  (accepted) ...  £835  0 0 

For  bonndary-w-all  to  enclose  Parsonage,  Garford-street, 
Poplar,  for  the  Bisbop  of  London’s  Fund.  Mr.  Benjamin 
White,  architect 

Parrish  & Hawker  (accepted) £110  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  shop,  warehouse,  &c.,  at  Leyland, 
Preston,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Hackforth 

Brickirork  — Thos.  Croft,  Preston, 

Sfonricorfc. — D.  Tallis  & Son,  Prestou. 

Plumbing,  tf'c.— R.  Croasdale,  Preston. 

Joinen'  Work.~k.  Tomlinson,  Leyland. 

Slating,  ^c,— Jas.  Bowluig,  Leyland. 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  premises,  3,  t nion-street, 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  2,  Railway-approach, 
London  Bridge,  architect : — 

Drake  £2,098 


Battler  

W'.  & S',  Croaker 

Lawrence  

Mortcr 

Hubble  & Trott  

Holloway  

J.  Taylor  (accepted)  . 


2,059 

1,846 

1,642 

1,835 

l,t)68 

1,647 

1,610 


0 0 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  promises,  Deptford 
Bridge.  Mr,  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect : — 

Hull £506  0 0 

Hubble  ATrott  495  0 0 

Battley  487  0 0 

Holloway  (accepted)  -467  0 0 

For  additions  to  Girls’  School,  South-street,  Coventry, 
for  the  Coventry  School  Board.  Mr,  Herbert  W.  Chatt- 
away,  Trinity-churcbyivrd,  Coventry,  architect 

J.  Wilson,  Coventry £181  0 0 

J.  Makepeace,  Coventry  169  0 0 

A.  Waters,  Coventry 165  17  0 

A.  Lester,  Coventry  (accepted)  139  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  shop  dwellings,  Merton-road, 
Tooting,  for  Mr,  W.  Clark  : — 

Brickwork  (lubour  onlg). 

BuU £274  0 0 

Flexmore  245  5 0 

Stevens  225  0 0 

155  0 0 

Jordan  (accepted)  155  0 0 

Carcansiiig. 

Jordan  (accepted)  45  0 0 

For  building  a towTj  residence  at  South  Kensington,  for 
Mr  G Pimscll.  Mr.  R.  G.  Spencer,  architect.  Quantities 
by  j.  W.  Peters  & Son 

^ Fletcher £7-843  0 0 

Wells  7.8>>J  0 0 

Bolsome  7,737  0 0 

Higgs  7.730  0 0 

C.  H.  Sharp  (accepted) 7,723  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house  in  the  Haroilton-road,  Ealing, 
for  Mr.  H.  R.  White.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  66,  Ludgate-hil), 
architect : — 

Waters,  Ealing £1,550  0 0 

Turner  & Sidley,  Ealing 1,470  0 0 

I’cnny  & Durrant,  Ealing 1.410  0 0 

Kye,  Ealing  1,431  0 0 

For  freehold  residence,  Amblesido-avenue,  Tooting  Bee 
Common,  for  Mr.  C.  B.  llumphrys.  Mr.  F.  Wheeler, 
architect,  119,  Cheapside 

Hill  Bros.,  Streatham  (accepted) £1,420  0 0 

For  the  removal  of  the  Hornsey  Cricket  Club  pavilion, 
on  the  American  principle,  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Springnll, 
of  Battersea  Parlr-roau,  was  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1.,  a W.-M.  F.  4 C'l.— w.  B.  B.— F,  T.— W.  C.-H.  T.-G.  S,-R. 
G 8 — W & Co-— a.  C.  L.— .7,  B.— Messrs.  W.  & Co.— T.  F.— W.  M.— 
H.  H-— A.  t G.— Mr.  T.— F-  H-— A.  8.  C.— T.  11.  'W.— J.  i T.  T.— J. 
IJ.— 15,  I.  B.— C-  4 H.-Miss  M.  M.— W,  4 Co.-T.  B.— J.  W.-F.  G. 
H.— R.  W.  \V.  & Co.— F-.  8.— Juniui.-C.  B.-U.  4 II.— 3.  4 C.-A. 

jl, H.  4 U.  (if  you  will  send  a short statemeul  of  the  esse,  at  present 

absent,  we  will  then  print  the  judge's  siiiniuiug  npl. 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  net  the  Puhllsher, 
except  in  c.ises  of  business. 

All  steteincnU  ol  faets,  lists  of  tenders.  4o.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  noma  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

ipeiled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

d article* 
the  auth- 


od  dresses, 
public  uieetiuKs,  rests,  of  course. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Do'wti, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting;  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quandes 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Arebitects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  gpven  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone,  Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarnes 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  k 
Hantt,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  MrTCHXi.t, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith,  London,  W. 
(Ground  or  Lump),  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  .smith’s  shop,  &c.,  in 
West.Orchard,  Coventry,  for  Messrs.  Matterson,  Huxley,  & 
Watson.  Mr,  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  architect 

J.  Makepeace,  Coventry  £3,495  0 0 

C.  Gariivk,  Coventry  3,200  0 0 

J,  Marriott,  Coventry 2,841  0 0 

J.  Worwood,  Coventry  2,693  0 0 

T.  Mayo,  Coventry  2,550  0 0 

C.  llnywood,  juii.,  Coventry*" 2,545  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  linishing  six  bouses  in  Bailey’s-lnne,  Stamford-liill, 
for  Mr.  A.  Sanders.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect,  18, 
Hanbury-street,  Spitalfielda  ; — 

Belcher  & Ullmer £1,290  0 0 

Hawkings 966  0 0 

Chriatotfer  (accepted) 825  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  Hassard-street, 
Hackney-road,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  & 
Co.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect 

Marr £638  0 0 

Jackson  ,&  Todd  (accepted)  529  0 0 

Taylor 449  0 0 

Shurmur  (withdrawn)  397  0 0 

P,u-lereri'  IForfr, 

Pa ’don  (accepted)  .52  10  0 

Rogers .52  9 0 

Pringle  45  19  0 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-gardon,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  ■will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  'with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FORADYERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 

TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  line*  (about  flfty  words)  or  under 4*.  6d. 

Each  odilitionAl  liue  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

Terras  for  Series  of  Trade  AdverUsemeiits,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlseraents  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  ou  ap[)Uc-atiou  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  8d. 

Each  additional  liue  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mutl  not  be  sent,  but  all  sinsll  suras  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gorden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  -ifi.  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  curreut  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
3IONI.XLS,  4«.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recoraraeuds  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  oiRKCT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdora  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Pbkpaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46.  Cstheriiie-atreet,  W.C. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  t SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarche8,warehou8efloor8, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cotv-sbeds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  aU  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Groat  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Smoky  Chimneys. — “ Barnet,  Jan.  8tli,  1833. 
DeaeSiks, — We  areplcused  tosay.thut  the  Cowlyouput  on 

c-liimney  at appears  to  have  cured  its  smoking,  and  we 

now  waul  you  to  fix  fourteen  more,  the  same  as  last  .... 
to  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1'2,  15,  16,  and  17. 
Messrs.  Ewabt  k Sox."  Brooking  & Nelson. 

The  auci-essful  Cowl  was  the  “ Empress " Smoko  Cure. 

[Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manutncturi.'rB  of 


i CHftRLES  rr^!CQ.LLINCe;5.  (:>  .Pg.TgN-T.-. 


tr 


nOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,  ■ 

V.'  LEVEK.  SCKEW,  & BARREL  BOLTS,  - 

Self-Acting  -F-ALI,  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

.ml  IMPROVED  GATE  riTTINGS  of  every  Deecriptioa. 

36a,  borough  road  I 

LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 
VIEIllE  MOSTAGNE  BEAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  EASTENINGS.- 

FAHTICnnARS  ON  APPLICATION.  CHIEP  OPPICI! , 360,  EUSTON  BOAD,  LONDON. 
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De.ien  for  an  Academy  of  Music.-Mr  Boberl  A Brioaf'^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Th.  Brine.’.  H.U,  Piccadilly  Art  Gallcn.r  r.  ® r , 

Cloisters  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Jorome.  Belem  tgfe'ine).  Mr.  E.  R.  Bob.on,  Architect  

The  Proposed  K.hlenberg  Monnment.-Herr  A.  Strait,' Architect 

Plana  for  an  Academy  of  Music  
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Egyjylin)'  Art. 

N our  former  article*  the 
arcliitocture  of  Egypt 
was  considered  as  applied 
to  tombs  and  temples, 
the  principal  monuments 
of  the  country,  bnt  archi- 
tecture embraces  several 
other  edifices.  As  public 
buikliugs,  palaces  are 
nest  in  importance,  but 
it  is  uncertain  if  the 
remains  of  palaces  have 


were  ..refected  by  out  y“g  bes^  f P->'rgonal  column 

example  of  u fort  is  thSTf  Too  Tl>=  JfOBf  | wh.oh  sprung  at  first  from  tbo  ground.subse- 

iwi'rf  rio  ft ::  i" « a?d"tb“^“'"'rt  r,  ‘•.-/coiui^ftr 

^.tb„usV;^“;!:n 


ladder  impossible.  The  curtains  of  the  sides 
were  protected  by  reotangnlar  bastions  or 
tmvors  at  close  interyals,  so  as  to  enable  assaults 
to  be  repelled  by  tbo  javelin  and  arrow.  To 
„„„  a , - - I judge  from  the  ..aintings,  the  groat  defect  was 

oacbec  the  present  day.  that  tbo  garrison  was  not  safflciently  defended 

They  have  more  com- : by  the  ..arapet,  and  the  defenders  had  to  fight 

pletely  disappeared  than  ea  harl,!!,..  These  forts  wore  capable  also  of 


the  houses  and  private  ' beinv anderminorbat  woro  7 at  the  b.ase  roan 

ildiags,  for  elevations  of  Negroes,  unprotected  with  T»°tte!^n"t  Great  differenc 


buildings,  for  elevations  of 
some  of  those  have  been  pre- 
sei’ved.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  palaces  were  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  -wood, 
and  although  different  from 
the  temples,  yet  consisted  of 
rectangular  courts,  entered 
by  gateways,  and  surrounded 
by  the  offices  and  sleeping- 
places  of  the  monarch  and  his  court.  The 


semblmg  a single  stem  of  the  papyrus,  as  shown 
in  the  papyrus  sceptre,  the  base  rounded.  Be- 
sides the  lotus  capital,  columns  are  found  with 
capitals  m shape  of  inverted  lotus-flowers,  which 
make  the  capital  terminate  iu  a conoid  shape. 
Another  kind  of  capital  appears  to  have  con- 
ventionally represented  the  palm-tree,  or  a 
bouquet  of  palm-loaves  tied  at  the  b.ase  round 


XT  o-”" '■'“''“b"  I iipper  pare  or  tne  column  Great  difFf.woT.,.o 

i-norr  t ''7''  f uf opinion  prevails  about  the  flowers  supposed 

a Nubian  temple  of  the  age  of 


V Q — — ttu  vt4^cv.»ueMy 

consulted  Sir  Gardner  TVilkinson’s  account  of 
these  forts  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.” 

Some  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  divine  the 
material  fia-st  in  use,  and  wood  is  supposed  to 
have  borne  the  palm  j the  mastabas  and  sarco- 
phagi have  been  conjectured  to  be  imitations  of 


f m , T . ‘lave  oeon  conjectured  to  be  imitations  of 

remains  of  Tel-el-Amarna  give  some  idea  of  wooden  houses  or  other  structures,  and  the 
the  palace  of  the  monavchs  of  the  eighteenth  coloured  representations  on  sarcophagi,  with 
ynas  y.  Those  of  the  labyrinth,  if  really  pre- 1 billet  mouldings,  chequers,  and  diapers,  appear 
served,  would  have  imparted  a knowledge  of  a I to  favour  the  idea. 

palace  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  while  the  so-  I Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  mate- 
'a  Modenat  Haboo,  altboagh  not  rials  employed,— the  granites,  basalts,  sand- 

a mi  e o be  a palace,  is  yet  a public  building  ' stone,  limestone,  and  bricks, — but  the  blocks 
rop  >aic,  monumental,  or  guard-house  distinct  ] and  other  materials  were  not  of  large  size  and 
from  the  temple.  Perhaps  the  edifice  of  Tel-el- 1 the  researches  of  Mariette  have  shown  that  the 
a loudeh,  which  has  vanished  so  rapidly,  was  ' constructions  had  none  of  that  accuracy  attri- 
alsoapalace,  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  its!  bated  to  them  by  enthusiasts  calculating  by 
w a s m ai  -with  alabaster  ornaments,  or  figures  j theodolites,  for  walla  are  neither  exactly  parallel 
an  ^ glazed,  tiles,  with  raised  bas-reliefs,  repre- [ nor  parallel  walls  of  the  same  height. 


senting  foreign  captives.  Of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  dynasties  no  vestiges  of  palaces  remain. 

The  Egyptian  bouse  was  also  a rectangular 
construction,  with  a surrounding-wall  and  gate- 
way, which  last  had  a great  importance.  The 
house  itself,  like  the  modern  mansion,  was  often 
m the  midst  of  a garden  or  park,  with  planta- 
tions of  trees  and  ponds,  and  in  some  respects 


Tirhakah,  about  730  B.C.,  has  caryatide  columns 
m shape  of  the  god  Bes  orBossa.  Other  columns 
at  Philm  have  the  papyrus  shape  surmounted  bj 
the  head  of  Atlior,  bearing  a cornice.  Long 
before,  columns  with  Osiricle  royal  figures  had 
been  attached  to  piers  at  Medenat-Haboo.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  and  Romans  the  columns  became 
more  florid.  Amongst  the  iirrangements  of  the 
architecture,  unexpected  results  have  been 
found  by  Brugsch  Bey,  the  capitals  of  those  of 
Luxor,  in  tho  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  having 
been  plated  with  copper,  which  had  subsequently 
been  plated,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that 
bronze  rosettes  in  Greek  architecture  were 
sometimes  attached  to  Ionic  volutes.  Certainly 
tho  proportions  varied,  and  the  architectural 
cauon  followed  a regular  law,  aud  each  style  or 
order,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  had  its  canon 
of  the  number  of  diameters  that  the  height  of 
its  column  should  attain.  The  actual  law  of 


‘ — -fe-u.  AWA  I iLa  column  snouia  attain.  Tlie  actual  law 

werctholAyers,wh.eh  are  ashlar  fashion,  quite  proportion  in  its  details  is  not  aiven  by  1 
perpena.cular  m all  parts.  Heavy  blocks  were  | Perrot.  One  passion  appears  to  have  aninfat 
transported  m sledges  np  ramps  or  inclmed  [ the  architect  of  all  ages  : on  piers,  pilasters,  a. 
causeways  of  sun-dried  brick  to  the  required  shafts  of  columns  he  always  placed  inscriptioi 

height  of  the  wall , these  platforms  were  after-  and  at  the  most  flourishing  period,  the  eighteen 
wards  cleared  away  from  the  wall,  which  was  dynasty,  commenced  to  introduce  subiec 
then  exposed.  Traces  of  platforms  remain.  such  as  the  adoration  of  tho  local  gods  by  tl 
ThearolfinowadraittedtoboauEgyptiauin-Jmcnareli.-an  arrangement  found  in  Gre 


. TSXX/,,.  iu  ljuu  two,  ir  vention,  preceaeii  Dy  tnc  stones  en  rtec7iawe  of 

no  ree  stories  and  a flat  roof.  The  square  ' the  Pyramid,  and  some  slightly  curved  vestiges 
wm  ows  had  external  blinds.  The  flat  roof  bad  of  tho  mastabas,  is  well  illustrated  in  its 
no  chimneys  or  shadoofs,  like  those  of  modern  varieties  by  il.  Perrot,  and  its  high  antiquity 
gypt.  The  summit  of  the  walls  was  often  j proved  by  numerous  examples.  So  are  the 
d.  nnd  fVia  1.^,1  __1 t.  I _.i m. /.I.  , 


1 ® often  [ pTOved  by  numerous  examples.  So  are  the  Ephesus.  The  cornice  or  gorge  is  also  trent 

a enb.  r ban  vlHa  g I “'“"’'’'J  or  in  detail,  withite  curved  projecloue ornalent 

b nan  villa.  Grauaries,  stables,  and  offices  i piers,  and  the  polygonal  column  is  auDoosed  to  la-n  -.wrier..,,;..; 1.- * _• 


I iiKe  . tijirae  iuiiu>\  eu  tnc  square  supports  or 

a suburban  villa.  Granaries,  stables,  and  offices  j piers,  and  the  polygonal  column  is  supposed  to 
were  ■within  the  walls,  and  all  was  kept  out  of  have  arisen  from  the  natural  desire  to  obtain 
e public  gaze  except  the  door.  The  Egyptian  ( more  air  and  light,  from  which  arose  tho  Doric 
occupant  was  exclusive  and  retired  within  his  j column,  with  its  flutes  and  abacus.  At  a later 
_ : period  both  piers  and  columns  had  busts  of  the 

fie  military  architecture  consisted  princi- ! goddess  Athor,  perhaps  imitated  from  sistra  or 

j standards  and  statues.  The  distinguishing  mark 

* See  p.  435,  o.ifif.  jofEgyiit.theinscription.isoftenplacedonapro- 


inscribed  on  columns;  and  the  mythical  sub 
jects  introduced  on  the  lower  part  of  shafts  0 
certain  columns  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  a 
Ephesus.  The  cornice  or  gorge  is  also  treatei 


like  palm-branches,  and  semicircular  toms,  wit 
a carved  I'ibbon  running  round  it,  the  curvei 
projection  surmounted  by  a plain  moulding  ; S' 
have  also  the  doors,  with  theii-  converging  au( 
not  parallel  sides,  the  colonnades  and  thei 
arrangements,  the  windows,  clearstories,  ani 
other  contrivances  for  lighting  the  temples 
also  the  peculiarities  of  the  obelisks,  the  corva 
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withtte  obelisks,  but  its  shape  is  so  abnormal 


as  to  render  it  doubtful  if  it  is  txw  obelisk  at  all. 
E"Tpt  swarmed  with  obelisks  ; San  or  Tams  is 
quite  afield  of  broken  ones,  but  they  have  been 
transported  at  all  times  to  other  sites  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  Egypt  has  long  been 
stripped  of  these  portable  and  elegant  shafts 
to  adorn  other  places  than  the  temples  of 

Egypt.  1-11 

The  profession  of  architects  was  higlily 
esteemed  in  Egypt  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  works,  like  the  President  of  the  Board  ot 
Works  here,  was  often  a person  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  probably  selected  without  re- 
ference to  special  knowledge  of  the  art.  The 
Egyptian  architect  did  not  place  his  name  on 
the  edifices  he  constructed,  but  carefully  com- 
memorated his  merits  on  his  tomb-stone  or 
other  mouuments  ho  made  for  himself.  There 
is  a succession  of  architects  from  the  time  of 
the  Pyramids  to  that  of  Darius  of  about  twenty- 
two  generations,  and  some  of  the  architects  of 
the  principal  constructions  are  well  known  from 
the  monuments,  although  they  were  not  allowed, 
like  the  democratic  architects  and  sculptors  of 
Greece,  to  place  their  names  on  the  work  they 
designed  or  executed. 

Sculpture  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
statues  required  for  the  tombs  as  a permanent 
residence  for  the  kii  or  manes,  shoulil  the  body 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  time.  This  theory 
which  has  been  extensively  promulgated  ex- 
periences great  diliiculLy  ou  account  of  the 
number,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a single 
manes  could  be  attached  to  twenty  statues.  T he 
thirteen  statues  of  Chephren,  the  monarch  of  the 
second  Pyramid  at  Gizeh  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, probably  belong  to  the  same  category,  and 
so  do  the  statues,  mentioned  in  the  texts,  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Araeni  of  the  eleventh  dynasty. 
Some  of  these  statues  of  individuals  are  still  in 
existence.  There  is  an  admitted  development 
of  art,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  dynasty;  it 
shows  evidence  of  decided  archaism  improving  to 
the  highest  point  under  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dynasties  into  a freedom  and  naturalis  which 
may  vie  in  these  respects  with  the  efforts  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  wliile  great  expression  is  not 
wanting  in  the  countenance  which  does  not 
assume  an  air  of  apathetic  indifference,  but  the 
Egyptian  natural  countenance  was  by  no  means 
a model  of  beauty.  The  high  !u:t  of  the  diorite 
statue  of  Chephren,  tho  builder  of  the  second 
period,  and  the  wooden  statue  which  bears  the 
sobriquet  of  tho  Sheikh-el-Beled,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  early  statues  in  stone  how- 
ever were  made  with  the  portions  between  the 
limbs  reserved,  and  the  limbs  not  detached  from 
the  body,  the  Egyptians  being  unable  to  advance 
beyond  the  sculptured  pier.  The  statues  even 
of  the  hardest  stone  were  coloured  in  tempera, 
the  whole  surface  having  been  covered  vrith  a 
layer  of  whitewash  for  the  purpose  on  which 
the  paint  was  laid.  In  some  stone  statues  the 
eyes  have  hollow  sockets  and  were  evidently 
inlaid  like  those  of  wood.  When  not  inlaid  the 
eyes  were  painted.  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  has 
some  fragments  of  diorite  statues  of  Chephren 
with  the  tempera  still  adhering. 

In  wooden  statues,  the  limbs  are  detached; 
colour  was  used,  more  or  loss,  and  the  eyes  in- 
laid with  bronze  sockets  and  lids,  obsidian  pupils, 
and  ivory  or  crystal  whites,  and  there  was, 
without  doubt,  much  more  freedom  of  attitude 
and  execution;  those  of  men,  which  are  gener- 
ally walking,  have,  as  a rule,  the  left  foot  first. 
Females  do  not  walk,  but  stand  with  both  feet 
together ; so  do  men  when  in  groups  at  their 
side.  No  doubt  at  all  periods  tho  Egyptians 
endeavoured  to  produce  idealised  portraits  as 
far  as  their  genius  would  allow,  and  the  wooden 
figures,  and  those  of  soft  limestone,  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  the  purpose,  but  the  type 
of  mankind  from  which  they  derived  their  canon 
did  not  condueo  to  a high  order  of  beauty.  Nor 
did  the  attitude  appropriate  to  architectural 
details  and  considerations  allow  of  much  free- 
dom or  diversity,  and  the  statue  remained  a 
pillar  in  tho  human  form.  In  wood,  however, 
greater  licence  was  permitted,  and  the  material 
permitted  rounder  forms,  and  not  the  sharp  and 
angular  lines  required  for  stone.  Yet  occa- 
sionally even  in  stone,  conventionality,  as  in 
the  dwarf  and  idiot  Nemhetp,  was  thrown  aside 
and  his  head  and  legs  represented  in  their 
liideous  naturalism.  Animals  were  also  even, 
when  the  human  form  crystallised  into  a con- 
ventional type,  sculptured  in  accordance  with  an 
idealised  nature,  and  if  the  lion  has  a frill 


exactly  corresponding  to  that  in  the  natural 
animal.  , , i ■. 

Tho  treatment  of  bronze  does  not  admit  so 
much  freedom  as  that  of  wood,  yet  tho  bronze 
ficp-urcs  follow  the  wood  with  their  detached 
limbs,  which  follow  the  style  of  the  period, 
heavy  features  and  massive  limbs,  with  long  ex- 
tremities, under  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties 
gradually  becoming  more  refined  and  elegant 
till  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  then  soft  and 
rounded  at  the  age  of  tlie  Ptolemies,  and  the 
same  for  portraits  under  the  Romans  ; for  Greek 
art  influenced  Egyptian  art,  but  not  favourably. 
Technically  speaking,  the  bronze  statues  were 
cist  from  a mould  modellod  on  a clay  original, 
sharply  and  well  executed.  It  is  even  possible 
that  tho  original  figures  were  modelled  in  wax, 
for  such  originals  have  becu  found.  To  save 
the  metal,  cores  wero  introduced  into  the  mould 
made  of  fine  sand,  or  even  load,  before  the 
molten  bronze  was  run  in  ; and  in  large  bronze 
statues  iron  bars  were  inserted  into  tho  core  to 
retain  it  in  its  place.  No  figures  but  of  in- 
significant dimensions  were  cast  solid.  In  some 
cases  the  core  was  either  aftemvards  evicted 
from  the  figure  to  finish  it,  or  else  the  statuette 
was  cast  in  tliiu  metal  at  once,  and  that,  too, 
long  before  Rhmeus  had  introduced  the  art  of 
casting  bronze  figures  into  Greece.  As  early 
as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  the  art  of  inlaying 
bronze  figures  with  gold  and  silver  lines  and 
decorations  appears.  Later  gilding  on  a 
tLMupera  laid  on  the  bronze  was  iutroduced. 
Still  earlier  enamelled  eyes  and  eyebrows 
arc  found  on  bronze  statues.  Undoubtedly  the 
use  of  bronze  in  sculpture  was  very  ancient, 
yet  the  numerous  bronzes  found  in  museums 
are  seldom  found  with  royal  names  cast  on 
them  in  the  twenty-sixth  djmasty,  or  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  an  ago  of  revival  rather  than  of 
invention ; there  aiH.',  liowever,  a few  earlier 
figures. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  all  ages  follow  tho  style  of 
sculpture  at  the  earliest  in  a low  bas-relief,  and 
tho  figures  and  hieroglyphs  massive  and  often 
detailed.  Profile  was  preferred  on  account  of 
its  greater  distinctness,  full  face  except  in  large 
applied  figures  hardly  ever  used.  The  pepuliar 
style  of  Egyptian  bas-relief  is  the  cavo-i'iUevo, 
cut  like  the  intaglio  of  a gem  or  engraved  stone 
below  tlie  surface,  but  tho  object  intended  not 
concave,  as  in  a gem,  but  convex,  as  in  the 
impression.  This  protected  the  sculpture  from 
injury,  when  in  this  style,  but  when  the  bottom 
of  the  figure  was  fiat  the  cavo-rilievo,  perhaps, 
was  filled  with  colour  at  least  half-way  up. 
This  colour  varied  according  to  the  period.^  It 
was  blue  or  green  at  the  period  of  tho  sixth 
dynasty,  sometimes  black  under  the  eighteenth, 
and  at  the  close  of  that  line  and  the  heretic 
dynasty  yellow,  then  again  blue  under  the  nine 
teenth,  yellow  under  the  twentieth,  and  various 
later.  The  Roman  period  was  profuse  in  gilding, 
the  poverty  of  art  being  hidden  under  tho 
gaudiness  of  decoration.  Backgrounds  were 
rarely  painted,  and  then  yellow.  In  bas-reliefs 
the  area  was  crowded  with  figures  of  gods,  men, 
animals,  utensils,  and  collars,  according  to  the 
subject  ; and  in  the  historical  and  religious 
reliefs  on  the  largest  scale  gods  and  monarchs 
were  of  colossal  size,  inferior  personages  only 
admitted  to  pigmaic  proportions.  Colossal 
proportion  was  the  glamour  of  greatness,  and 
Egyptian  art  was  of  stupendous  proportions. 
These  flat  reliefs  and  cavo-rilieros  wonderfully 
suited  the  architectui*e,  and  did  not  interfere 
with  its  details;  they  enriched  it,  and  neither 
diverted  nor  distracted  the  eye.  As  Egyptian 
art  knew  no  perspective,  the  vertical  surface 
represented  the  horizontal  plane  in  which  the 
action  was  supposed  to  take  place. 

The  mode  by  which  statues  of  hard  and 
igneous  rocks  were  sculptured  is  a problem ; 
softer  materials  were,  without  doubt,  carved 
by  bronze  chisels,  and  even  granite  may  have 
been  stunned  out  by  such  massive  chisels  as 
have  been  found.  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  has  dis- 
covered that  bronze  circular  drills  faced,  as  he 
supposed,  with  emery  pow’der  or  that  of  the 
hardest  stones,  were  employed  to  cut  down 
cylinders,  which  were  afterwards  removed,  and 
that  traces  of  these  drills  are  found  on  works  of 
the  hardest  material.  Iron,  and  even  steel, 
were  known  very  early,  and  some  early  meteoric 
iron  adzes  are  known.  Engraved  stones  or 
gems  show  traces  of  the  lapidai-y  wheel  and 
drills.  Scarabeei  of  smaller  size  were  sculptured 
out  of  steaschist,  a comparatively  soft  material; 
those  of  hard  stone  were  also  carved,  not  drilled, 


The  numerous  porcelain  figures  of  deities  and 
sepulchral  figures  with  similar  objects  were  cast 
from  a modelled  original.  M.  Perrot  has  dissi- 
pated the  idea  of  the  supposed  canon,  and  shows 
that  the  lines  of  stjuare  were  used  for_  the 
purpose  of  copying  by  what  is  called  squaring. 

All  the  sculptures  were  more  or  less  coloured, 
but,  besides  sculpture,  the  Egyptians  painted  on 
a white  ground  the  outlines  of  the  figures  in 
black,  the  colour  monochrome,  but  withmit 
shading;  tho  colours  were  mixed  with  gum  or 
honey,  and  sometimes  tho  effect  was  heightened 
by  a resinous  varnish.  It  was  not  till  tho  Roman 
period  that  encaustic  painting  u2)on  panel,  or 
thin  boards  of  cedar,  was  iutroduced.  Sketches 
were  often  made  in  black  ink  only,  the  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  the  present  day  on  a white 
ground  with  corrections  p-niimenii  in  red  ink. 
At  the  time  of  the  Romans,  linen  shrouds  wero 
painted,  but  the  Egyptians  had  no  pictui-es 
distinct  from  sculpture  and  architectm-e,  or 
vignettes  of  jiapyri.  After  all,  this  nation  of 
artists  had  no  pictures. 

Egyptian  art  ran  through  all  iiroducts  and 
manufactures,  works  in  stone  and  jewelry, 
cloisonnd  inlaid  work  not  strictly  enamel,  rather 
mosaic,  glass,  porcelain,  bronze,  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  and  other  pi-oclucts  too  long  to  detail. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  M.  Perrot  is  the 
last  and  best  on  Egyptian  art,  of  which  it  gives 
an  admirable  general  conception,  and  is  a most 
’ useful  manual  for  the  student.  There  are  no 
doubt  some  details  to  be  filled  up  hereafter, 
and  the  work  of  Wilkinson  supplies  some  of  the 
missing  links.* 


ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE  POETS.f 
In  the  commencement  of  the  “ Eijisble  to 
Addison,”  by  Pope,  referred  to  and  qnotedfrom 
in  our  last,  the  poet  begins  with  an  expression 
of  interest  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  which, 
commonplace  as  it  is,  strikes  the  first  note  of 
the  modern  feeling  on  the  subject,— 

“ See  tlie  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years  ! 

How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears! 

With  nodding  arches,  brohea  temples  spread,"  Ac. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  further  a passage 
which  is  in  Pope’s  most  conventional  stylo;  but 
it  is  observable  that  here  wc  have  one  of  the 
first  expressions  in  English  poetry  of  that  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of 
past  ages,  and  of  classic  antiquity  especially, 
which  is  peculiarly  a modern  one,  and  which, 
in  regard  to  Rome,  received  such  fine  expression 
by  Byron  a century  or  so  later.  But  though 
Byron  is  now  necessarily  predominant  in  our 
minds  when  we  think  of  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
there  were  not  wanting  earlier  English  poets 
who  apparently  had  a very  strong  feeling  on  the 
subject,  and  attempted  at  least  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  this  in  their  writings.  Of  these 
the  most  prominent  is  the  gentle  and  un- 
sojihisticated  poet,  George  Dyer,  mostly  reputed 
in  literature  as  the  author  of  a pastoral  poem 
entitled  “ The  Fleece,”  which  has  long  ceased 
to  be  read  except  by  literary  students,  but  who 
had  evidently  a thoughtful  appreciation  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  embodied  his  feelings 
on  the  subject  in  a poem  on  “ The  Ruins  of 
Rome,”  which  is  not  without  its  interest  as  a 
landmark  of  the  progress  of  feeling  in  these 
matters,  and  as  furnishing  a hint  of  the  aspect 
of  ancient  Rome  before  any  one  had  thought 
of  exploration  and  disinterment.  He  repre- 
sents a scene  in  which  architectural  remains  are 
half  lost  amid  the  growths  of  Nature, — 

“ G-lobose  and  huge 

Grey  mouldering  temples  swell,  and  wide  o’eroast 
The  solitary  landscape,  while  the  vine-mautled  brows 
The  pendent  goats  uuveil ; rcffardless  they 
Of  hourly  poiil,  though  the  clil'ted_ domes 
Tremble  to  every  wind.  The  pilgrim  oft. 

At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  oraison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time,  disparting  towers." 

This  latter  expression  carries  us  vividly  hack  to 
a time  when  ruins  such  as  those  of  Rome  trere 
left  literally  to  “ drop  arch  by  arch,”  and  the 
process  of  decay  could  be  seen  actually  going 
on  unchecked. 

" Pleased,  I move  along 
’Mid  vases  boss’ d,t  and  huge  inscriptive  stones. 

And  intermingling  vines,  and  figured  U3'mphs, 
floras  and  Chloes  of  dehoioua  mould. 

Cheering  the  darkness ; and  deep  empty  tombs 
And  dells,  and  mouldering  shrines  with  old  decay 
Rustic  and  green,  and  wide  embowering  shades 
Shot  from  the  crooked  clefts  of  nodding  towers ; 

A solemn  wildemesa.” 
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% Compare  this  with  Milton’s  *'  bossy  sculptures,  anci 
the  remarks  thereupon  (p.  492,  ante). 
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the  builder. 


Dyor  cornea  to  the  architectnral  side  of  the 
subject  aa  he  contemi^lates  the  Pantheon, 
‘‘noblest  work  of  human  skill,”  and  suggests 
its  usefulness  as  a study  for  the  modern 
architect, — 

curious  areliitect, 

If  thou  essayest,  ambitious  to  surpass 
Pallsdio,  Angelus,  or  British  Jones, 

Ou  these  f»ir_ walls  extend  the  certain  scale 
And  turn  Ili’instructiTecompass'j  careful  mark 
How  far,  in  hidden  art.  the  noble  plain 
Extends,  and  where  the  lovely  iornis  commence 
Of  flowering  sculptures  ; nor  neglect  to  noto 
How  range  the  taper  columns,  and  what  weight 
Their  leafy  brows  sustain,' ' 

The  ancient  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  have 
this  suggestiveuess, — 

*'  w gate  those  ancient  roads 
With  tombs  high  verged,  the  solemn  path.s  of  Fame : 
Deserve  they  not  regard  ? 0 'er  whose  broad  flints 
Such  cFowda  have  roll’d ; so  manv  storms  of  war. 

So  many  pomps,  so  many  wondering  realms.” 

Tho  special  interest  of  Trajan’s  column  is 
happily  touched  upon, — 

" From  whoso  low  base  the  sculptures  wind  aloft. 

And  lead,  through  various  toils,  up  the  rough  steep. 
The  hero  to  the  skies.”  o i> 

And  he  remarks  also  on  what  has  not  always 
been  appreciated,  the  enormous  wealth  of  Rome 
m antiquarian  remnants,  in  spite  of  the  many 
collections  which  had  already  drawn  npon  her 
vast  store, — 

, " And  every  realm  and  state 

W ith  Itorae  8 august  remains,  heroes  and  gods. 

Deck  Uieir  long  galleries  and  winding  groves ; 
iet  miss  we  not  the  innumerable  thefts 
Yet  still  profuse  of  graces  teems  the  waste.” 

Dyer’s  best  poem,  perhaps,  is  “ Grongar  Hill,” 
which  still  keeps  its  place  as  a readable  descrip- 
tive poem,  and  here  he  does  not  fail  to  notice 
the  architectnral  features  in  the  landscape; 
looking  over  the  landscape  from  an  eminence, — 
” Old  castles  on  the  clMfs  arise. 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  ; 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires.” 

The  last  couplet  might  pass  for  a spirited 
expression ; but  alas  ! a little  inspection  of  the 
poetry  of  the  period  shows  that  it  was  only  the 
cant  language  of  the  day;  spires  always  “rush 
into  the  sky”  during  the  reign  of  the  school 
of  poetry  to  which  Dyer  belonged ; but  his 
meditations  on  the  ruins  of  Rome  have  a certain 
individuality,  perhaps  because  he  had  in  that 
inbject  got  a little  out  of  the  usual  groove  of 
the  English  poetry  of  the  period. 

As  a contrast  to  Dyer’s  glorification  of  the 
irchitectural  relics  of  antiquity,  may  be  quoted 
Thompson’s  reflections  anent  them  in  a poem 
in  honour  of  Newton,  in  which  he  reflects  how 
:ar  above  mere  material  monuments  stands  the 
fame  of  the  great  astronomer  : — 

. “ Ye  mouldering  stones 

That  build  the  towering  pyramid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  monument  effaced 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  wbate’er  supports 
The  worshipp’d  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 

Down  to  the  dust ! What  grandeur  can  ye  boast 
While  Newton  lifts  his  column  to  tho  skies 
Beyond  the  waste  of  Time?  ” 

In  Thompson’s  “ Castle  of  Indolence,”  charm- 
ng  poem  as  it  is,  the  castle,  though  he  professes 
,0  describe  it,  is  really  nowhere  in  the  matter; 
ihe  situation,  the  landscape,  and  the  people  only 
ire  described;  and  “The  Seasons”  naturally 
loes  not  lead  much  into  the  land  of  architecture, 
n his  poem  “ On  Liberty,”  however,  he  pays  a 
ribute  to  the  greatness  of  Greece,  in  arts  as 
veil  _ as^  in  free  politics,  going  into  some  little 
Ictail  in  the  matter,  not  perhaps  in  a very 
ritical  spirit,  but  with  a certain  perception, 
^he  passage  has  an  historical  interest,  as  an 
□stance  of  tho  absolute  certainty  which  most 
ultured  men  of  that  day  entertained  in  regard 
0 the  pre-eminence  of  Classic  and  the  com- 
larative  worthlessness  of  Gothic  architecture  : 
le  adduces  Greece  as  supreme  in  the  ranks  of 
.rchitecture, — 

*'  That  Art  where  most  magnificent  appi 
The  little  builder,  man  ; by  thee  reiin< 


It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  with  the  protest 
made  m favour  of  Gothic  architecture,  a very 
little  later  than  Thompson,  by  Thomas  Wartom 
poet  and  historian  of  poetry  ; as  a poet,  indeed, 
of  very  mmor  fame  (though  he  has  written 
some  really  pretty  things),  but  a man  of  very 
wide  and  general  culture.  His  protest  gains 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  apropos'  of  the  design  by  Reynolds  for  the 
neiy  stained  windows  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  displeased  Warton  as  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  Medimval  architecture,  about 
which  he  seemed  to  have  about  the  same  sort  of 
teeling  and  appreciation  that  Horace  Walpole 
boasted  of.  He  begins  by  appealing  to  those 
concerned  about  the  new  window  to, — 

m,  , “ Forbear  to  trace 

Ifaoae  faultless  forms  of  elegance  and  grace. 

Nor  cheat  by  strokes  of  art,  with  truth  combined, 
Ihe  fond  illusious  of  my  wayward  mind.” 

For^  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  loved  this 

quaint  Medimval  art,  who  would, 

” With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore  ’ 

But  ch^ef  enraptured  have  I loved  to  roam 
A lingeniig  votary,  the  vaulted  dome, 

^ here  the  tall  shafts,  that  mount  in  messy  pride. 
Iheir  mingbng  branches  shoot  from  side  to  side  • 

U here  elfiu  sculptors  with  fantastic  clue 
O er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew  ■ 

When  Buperslition,  with  capricious  hand 
in  many  a maze  the  wreathed  window  plami’d 
-ir ‘'Jl.  the  gorgeous  pane. 

To  fill  wTth  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane 
To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude, 

By  no  Vilruvian  symmetry  subdued.”  ’ 


hy  superstition  should  be  supposed  to  bo 
specially  concerned  in  the  traceried  windows 
does  not  appear.  The  poet,  however,  it  is  rather 
disappointing  to  add,  is  eventually  converted  on 
a further  study  of  Reynolds’s  designs,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Reynolds  has  been  provi- 
dentially appointed 

" By  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  graces  to  the  Gothic  pile.” 

How  astonished  Warton  would  have  been  to  have 
been  told  that  a century  later  the  “richly rude” 
architecture  would  have  been  regarded  as 
superior  to  anything  doiio  on  the  most  approved 
A itruvian  models,  and  Reynolds’s  intrusion  into 
as  a kind  of  artistic  profanity.  But  thus  the 
whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  reveiigea. 
Before  quitting  Warton,  we  may  notice  a pretty 
touch  in  his  poem  to  a friend  who  was  reluc- 
tantly leaving  a favourite  village  in  Hampshire; 
when  he  has  left, — 

” Who  now  shall  mark 
The  cot  that  smokos  with  early  fire, 

The  low-roof'd  fane’s  embosom’d  spire  ? 

Who,  through  the  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tower?  ” 

The  last  lino  is  a real  bit  of  colour,  and  evi- 
dently from  actual  observation. 

Gray’s  one  distinct  reference  to  architecture  ' 
arises,  like  some  of  those  quoted  in  a former 
article,  from  the  description  of  a house  he  had 
been  staying  at,  and  is  noticeable  for  containing 
one  passage  of  very  wide  application;  it  is  in 
a rather  lightly-written  poem,  entitled  “ A Lone 
Story  ” : — 

“ In  Britain’s  islo,  no  matter  where. 

An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands; 

The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employ’d  the  power  of  fairy  hands. 

To  raise  the  ceiling’s  fretted  height, 

Each  pannell  in  atchievements  clothing, 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 

And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.” 
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city,  naturally  suggested  itself  to  him  as  one' 
incident  on  which  “ Rowley  ” might  have  had 
something  to  say, — which  he  says  in  this 
wise : — 

“ curyous  traveller,  and  passo  not  bye, 

Until  this  festive  pile  astounds  thine  eyo  • 

Whol  • rocks  on  rocks  with  vro.i  jovn’d  su’rveie 
And  okes  with  okes  eutremed  disjioufed  lie. 

This  mightie  pile,  that  keeps  the  «yndes  at  Laic 
fi.-e-levyn  and  the  mokio  storm  defie  ’ 

That  shoots  aloft  into  the  rcaulmes  of  daie 
Shall  be  the  record  of  the  buylder's  fame  for  ale. 

Well  ni^st  thou  be  astound,  but  view  it  well  • 

Go  not  from  hence  before  thou  see  thy  fill  ’ 

And  learn  the  buylder’s  virtues  and  his  name  ; 

01  tins  tall  spire  in  every  countye  telle, 

And  with  thy  tale  the  lazing  ricn  men  shame  ■ 

Bhowc  how  ihe  glorious  Canynge  did  excelle.'" 
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And,  smiliog  high,  to  full  perfection  brought 
Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age 
T^o  scorn  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  labour’d  heavy  monuments  of  shame  • 

Not  those  gay  doraesf  that  o’er  thy  splendid  shore 
Ohot,  all  proportion,  up.  First,  unadom’d, 
j^d  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose; 

Th  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 

Her  airy  pillar  heaved ; luxuriant  last. 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  uanton  wreath 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessen’d  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  piles, 

Form  d to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise,’ 


seems  to  have  had  a notion  of  “measured 

^hompson,  we  perceive,  is  ns  inaccurate  as  Milton. 
Bbuting  domes  to  Greek  architecture,  as  Milton 
l^uted  spires  to  Roman.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent 
that  accuracy  of  expression  in  such  matters  has 
I ot  any  consequence  to  poets. 


The  last  couplet  has  been  frequently  quoted  in 
reference  to  architecture,  often  probably  by 
writers  who  had  no  idea  of  its  origin  : its  point 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a 
description  of  one  building,  bnt  sums  up  neatly 
characteristics  which  belong  to  all  architecture 
built  for  show  rather  than  for  tho  direct  expres- 
sion of  practical  ends ; and  forms  a very  concise 
and  concentrated  bit  of  architectural  criticism, 
expressed  vrith.  peculiar  felicity  of  plirase.  It 
is  rare  to  meet  with  any  architectural  reference 
so  full  of  meaning  as  this,  in  the  English  poets 
previously  to  the  present  century,  or  one  might 
even  say  to  the  present  generation,  our  leading 
living  poets  having  displayed  more  of  the 
element  of  true  art-criticism  than  any  of  their 
predecessors. 

We  may  conclude  our  architectural  citations 
from  the  older  poets  by  one  from  the  imitation 
antique  of  Chatterton,  in  his  famous  concoctions 
which  he  'Wished  to  pass  off  as  those  of  a 
recovered  Medimval  poet.  Chatterton  was,  as 
every  one  remembers,  a native  of  Bristol,  in 
which  city  he  professed  to  have  found  the 
Rowley  MSS. ; so  tho  spire  of  Rcdcliff  Church, 
the  most  conspicuous  arcbitectural  object  in  the 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND 
MAJESTY’S  WORKES.” 

“ Addo  tot  egregiaa  urbes,  operumque  laborem.” 

VtBGIL. 

“ Genius,  at  least  what  is  generally  so  called,  is  the  child 
o(  imiutiou;  It  13  yam  to  endeavour  to  invent  withoni 
inatenal.s  on  which  the  mmd  may  work,  aud  from  wliich 
invention  must  originate.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothine  ” 
—BCR  Joshua  RnY.votns. 

In  a recent  number  we  gave  an  account  of 
Wren’s  labours  in  connoxiou  with  the  survi'v 
and  repair  of  West  Minster.*  It  is  true  that 
little  which  is  new  remains  to  bo  told  of  his 
re-construction  of  St.  Paul's  aud  some  seventy- 
five  City  churches.  But  the  history  of  what  he 
did,  and  of  what  he  would  have  done  elsewhere, 
both  in  and  around  London,  is  not  so  commonly 
known  that  a few  words  would  be  unprofitably 
devoted  to  considering  this  portion  of  his  enter- 
prise and  invention.  It  will  not  be  amis.s  to 
first  touch  upon  those  occupations  of  his 
industrious  life  which  a;-e  generally  neglected, 
whilst  his  merits  as  an  architect  excite  onr 
admiration.  An  ardent  student  of  natural 
philosophy,  an  astronomer  and  consummate 
mathematician,  he  invented  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing, he  first  explained  the  cause  of  the  mercury's 
level  in  Torricelli’s  baruiiieter,  he  foreshadowed 
Newton’s  theory  of  gravitation. f He  succeeded 
Laurence  Rooko  as  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College  before  ho  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  propounded  problems  to 
Pascal  which  the  latter  could  not  solve,  and  if 
he  is  a fool  who  never  made  an  e.xperimcnt 
Wren  was  of  the  wisest  of  mankind.  Rarely, 
indeed,  met  that  Royal  Society  he  helped  to 
establish  withont  the  communication  from 
Wren  of  some  fresh  trial  in  physics,  some  new 
disquisition  in  mathematical  science. 

The  only  son  of  a contemporary  of  Sully, 
Galileo,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  aud  Inigo  Jones, 
who  himself,  when  dean  of  Windsor,  designed  a 
palace  for  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen, t Wren's 
own  contempor.aries  embrace  most  of  the  lumi- 
naries of  modern  Europe,  with  the  wits, 
authors,  architects,  ministers,  and  warriors  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  his  five  successors  on  the 
throne.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  Galileo  was 
condemned  by  that  Pope  (Urban  VIII.)  for 
whom  Bernini  was  erecting  a baldachino  be- 
neath Michelaugelo’s  cupola  at  St.  Peter’s. 
Gresham  College  deserted  through  the  tronbl'-s 
of  the  times,  its  professors  and  their  lean  ed 
associates  were  meeting  in  private  in  Boyle's 
or  Petty’s  rooms  at  Oxford,  when  Wren,  barely 
fourteen,  invented  a 2^neumatic  machine  and 
dedicated  an  astronomical  instrument  with  a 
fair  set  of  Latin  verses  to  his  father.  Entered 
the  following  year  (164G)  of  the  then  newly- 
founded  Wadham  College  as  a gentleman  com- 
moner, he  soon  gained  tho  notice,  and,  what  is 
so  valuable  to  youth,  the  friendship  of  his 
elders, — Dr.  John  Wilkins,  the  warden  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Chester),  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  of 
Wadham,  Oughtred,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the 
hightest  terms  in  his  “ Claves  Mathematics.” 
and  the  Prince  Palatine.  § 

In  1647,  when  Wren,  as  assistant  to  Scar- 


* See  p.  3i}7,  a>ite. 

+ That  method  of  engraving  was  improved  hy  Prince 
Rupert,  who  reckoned  Wren  amongst  his  especial  friends 
and  sent  him  yearly  a present  of  Rhenish  wine.  Torri- 
celli, to  whom  we  must  allow  the  actual  discovery  of  the 
barometer  (or  baroscope),  died  in  1647,  in  Wren's  sixteenth 
year.  Wren’s  experiments  on  atmospheric  pressure  are  of 
six  or  seven  years  later.  Torricelli  attributed  the  pressure 
to  lunar  influence ; that  Wreu,  in  examining  the  hypothesis 
of  Des  Cartes,  found  the  true  solution  is  evident  trom  the 
Royal  Society’s  register-books  lor  February,  1678-fl. 

t The  estimates  will  bo  found  in  the  Clarendon  State 
papers  for  date  May  16. 1631. 

§ In  the  notices  of  his  visit  to  Oxford  somewhat  later 
(July,  1654),  Evelyn  speaks  of  his  calling  at  Wadham  upon 
” that  miracle  of  a youth,”  and  again  of  “ that  prodigious 
young  scholar,  Mr,  Christopher  Wren.”  In  liis  “ Seulp- 
tura,”  too,  the  amiable  and  truth-loving  John  Evelyn  calls 
him  “ that  rare  and  early  prodigy  of  universal  science.” 
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■borougli  in  his  leccares  at  Surgeons’  Hall,  gave 
evidence  of  bis  subsequent  anatomical  skill, 
and  was  already  a patentee  for  a diplographic 
machine.  Innocent  X.  pronounced  the  comple- 
tion of  a church  for  which  twenty  popes  m auc- 
oession  used  the  resources  of  opulence  and  of 
the  constructive  arts,  and  upon  which,  its  first 
atone  laid  by  Julius  TI.  when  King  Henry  VII. 
was  building  his  chapel  at  West  Minster,  a 
Bramante,  a Raifaelle,  a Buonarotti,  and  a 
Borromini  had  been  employed.  Some  few 
months  jiassed,  and  in  the  person  of  the  Royal 
Martyr  England  lost  one  of  the  most  elegant- 
minded  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences  she 
bad  ever  possessed. 

Despite  the  repeated  proclamations  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  liondon  was  found 
to  be  growing  too  large.  Adding,  as  was  liis 
wont,  sententioui  remonstrance  to  prohibition, 
King  James  I.  would  ask  his  country  gentlemen 
to  abandon  the  town  for  their  seats  ; “ You  are 
like  ships  in  a sea  which  show  like  nothing, 
but  in  the  country  villages  you  are  ships  in  a 
river  which  look  like  great  things.”*  Never- 
theless, few  of  onr  sovereigns  had  more  or  finer 
palaces  than  he.  From  his  edicts  of  160/ 
against  building  within  the  city,  or  one  mile 
thereof,  and  for  forefronts  of  brick  or  stone, 
more  particularly  from  that  of  1G14  and  the 
efforts  of  Inigo  Jones,  should  date  the  reforma- 
tion of  architecture  in  the  metropolis.  Buthispre- 
iiccessor’s  reign  had  already  given  us  Theobalds, 
Burleigh,  and  Hatfield;  King  Henry  '\'’III.  dis- 
carding the  wandering  Freemasons  from  Rome, 
— protlijds  of  William  of  Wykeham, — accorded  a 
regal  protection  to  Holbein,  to  John  Tliyime,  to 
John  of  Padua.  Before  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Oxford  had  been  adorned  with 
Magdalen,  Merton,  and  New,  thosister  University 
with  King’s,  St.  John’s,  and  Queen's,  with 
Theodore  Havens’s  three  Italian  gates  at  Caius, 
and  Rodolph  Simmons’s  work  at  Emmanuel, 
Sidney  Susse.x,  and  Trinity.  Men  like  Bacon 
and  Sir  Henry  Wotton, — a student  in  Palladio’s 
Venetian  school. — leaving  legislation  and 
diplomacy  for  a while,  gave  their  minds  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  an  art  which  found  its 
warmest  patrons  in  the  Stewarts  ; an  art  which 
was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  llichelieu  and 
Colbert,  by  Buckingham  and  Pembroke,  by 
.Arundel  and  Bedford.  To  him  who,  more  of 
an  architect  by  taste  and  education  than  Wren, 
was  as  assuredly  our  Palladio  as  the  other  was 
our  Vitruvius,  and  who  died  in  obscurity, 
poverty,  ami  grief,  we  owe  the  new  quadrangle 
of  St-  John’s,  O-xford ; Coleshill  and  Wilton; 
Arch  Row,  and  the  chapel,  Lincoln’s-Iun,  York 
Hate,  and  the  Banqueting-hall  in  the  city  of 
Westminster.  Before  Cromwell’s  usurpation 
arrested  the  jmegress  of  every  elegance  of 
civilisation  Smithson  erected  Welbeck  and 
Bolsover,  Bernard  Jansen,  of  Dieterliug's 
Flemish  school,  built  Audley  End  and  that 
noble  mansion  in  the  Strand  to  which  Gerard 
Christinas  added  a still  nobler  faijade. 

With  the  Restoration  the  former’  order  of 
things  returned.  Notwithstanding  the  taunt 
levelled  against  bis  race  the  king  did  learn 
rv>metliiDg  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  acquired 
v.rried  knowledge,  and  that  love  of  stately 
though  decorous  magnificence  in  other  things 
as  in  architecture,  for  whose  exercise  the  events 
of  his  reign  provided  so  wide  a field.  Scarcely 
h.iil  he  regained  his  throne  when,  prompted  by 
John  Evelyn,  he  sent  to  Oxford  for  Wren,  whom 
bo  had  already  charged  to  make  a sphere  of 
tlie  moon,t — to  act  as  assistant  to  Sir  John 
Denham,  “ Surveighor-Goneral  of  his  Majesty’s 
Workes.”  Amongst  the  numerous  plans  pro- 
moted by  the  king  for  advancing  the  national 
manners,  learning,  and  philosophy  was  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which,  with  Lord  Brouneker 
for  its  first  president,  he  gave  a charter  dated 
the  loth  of  July,  1GG2.  Wren  received  his  first 
public  commission  the  following  year.  It  was 
to  survey  and  direct  some  maritime  works  at 
Tangier,  which  at  the  peace  with  Tripoli  was 
declared  a free  port,  and  included  in  the  real 
dowry  of  the  Portuguese  Infanta.  Though 
offered  a handsome  salary,  dispensation  from 
lectures  as  Savilian  Professor,  and  the  reversion 
of  Denham’s  office, J Wren  begged,  in  view  of 
ill-health,  that  his  services  might  be  couiraandod 
within  the  kingdom.  He  was  thus  free  to  take 
np  a project  the  king  had  greatly  at  heart,  the 


• J,  Elmes’a  ‘‘Life  of  SirChristopherWron,”  4to.  1823- 
+ See  the  joint  letter  of  Sir  Rob.  Moray,  president  of 
the  embryo  Royal  Society,  and  Sir  Paul  Neife  to  Wren 
dated  from  Whitehall,  May  17,  1661.  ’ 

J See  letter  from  bis  cousin  Matthew,  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  in  the  ” Parenlalifl,”  p,  260. 


completing  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul’s,  where, 
fitted  with  Jones’s  incongruous  but  in  itself 
beautiful  Corinthian  portico,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  in  1GG2  adapted  for  divine  service 
the  eastern  end  of  Richard  I.’s  uhoir.  In  his 
report  upon  the  fabric,  noble  still  in  death,  it 
will  be  noticed  how  Wren  from  the  outset  sets 
his  mind  on  what  Evelyn  terms  “ n forme  of 
church-building  not  as  yet  known  in  England.” 
Ho  proposed  to  encumber  the  western  portico 
with  a cupola,  and  to  remedy  the  decay  of  the 
tower  by  “ cutting  off  the  inner  cianers  of  the 
cross,  to  reduce  the  middle  part  into  a spacious 
dome  or  rotunda  with  a cupola  or  hemispherical 
roof,  and  upon  the  cupola  for  the  outward  orna- 
ment a lantern  with  a spring  top,  to  rise  pro- 
portionably,  though  not  to  that  unnecessary 
lieighb  of  the  former  spire  of  timber  and  lead 
burned  by  lightning.”* 

In  1GC3,  the  year  in  which  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettre.s  and  Inscriptions  was  fminded 
at  Paris,  we  find  Wren  engaged  upon  schemes 
so  diverse  as  experiments  for  hatching  eggs  by 
heat  of  a lamp,  an  instrument  for  throwing  any 
natural  object  into  perspective,  a survey  of  the 
zodiacal  stars  for  the  Royal  Society, + with  the 
designing  of  his  earliest  public  building, — the 
Shcldonian  Theatre,  Oxford, — and  of  achapel  for 
Pembroke,  Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  master  and  a benefactor. 
Early  in  the  year  1GG5  Wren  went  to  Paris, 
writing  many  interesting  particulars  of  his  stay 
there  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Bateman.  Had  he  gone 
further  southward  he  would  have  seen  the 
beautiful  Grecian  spirals  and  contours  lined 
upon  the  higher  mathematical  curves  wherein 
the  geometry  of  Euclid  was  as  incapable  of 
improvement  by  his  successors  as  was  the 
architecture  of  Perikles  .by  the  mechanics  of 
Markollus,  Trajan,  Constantine,  or  Diokletian. 
Why  he  did  not  perfect  his  purpose  to  travel  in 
Italy  and  Greece  cannot  now  bo  ascertained ; 
but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  could  be  have 
emancipated  himself  from  the  influence  of 
PeiTault  at  the  Louvre  then  being  built, J could 
he  have  seen  the  Propylaja  and  the  Akropolis 
before  their  bombardment,  with  Pheidias  and 
Mnesikles,  Callikrates  and  Iktinus  for  his 
guides,  a second  age  of  Perikles  might  have 
dawned  for  Europe,  and  Wren  have  proved 
himself  the  greatest  architect  that  modern 
times  have  ever  known. 

He  had  not  been  long  home,§  superintending 
liis  additions  to  Trinity,  Oxford,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Library  and  Neville’s  Court  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  H when,  the  plague  hardly 
abated,  there  burst  forth  in  the  night  of  Sunday, 
2ud  September,  that  vast  conflagration  which, 
well  nigh  reducing  London  to  ashes,  opened  up 
for  him  opportunities  as  perhaps  few  ai'chitects 
enjoyed  before.  On  the  27th  August,  Wren, 
with  Evelyn,  Sancroft  the  dean,  and  other  com- 
missioners, were  surveying  St.  Paul’s.  On  the 
13th  September,  the  extent  of  the  fire  barely 
defined,  Evelyn  presents  to  the  king  “ a survey 
of  the  mines  and  a plot  for  a new  citty,  with  a 
discourse  on  it,”  which  were  eagerly  examined 
that  same  evening  in  the  queen’s  bed-chamber 
by  the  king,  his  consort,  and  the  Duko  of  York. 
Such  is  the  elastic  temperament  of  our  country- 
men, even  tlien  busy  in  the  scene  of  the  plague, 
aud  carrying  on  war  with  three  of  the  most 
powerful  states  in  all  Europe,  that  but  six  days 
later  Hooke  exhibited  his  model  to  the  Royal 
Society,  who,  as  Dr.  Sprat  tells  ns,  were  already 
planning  how  to  rebuild  the  City.^  King 
Charles  II.,  devoting  all  along  much  of  his  time 
and  money  to  the  works,  at  once  issued  a pro- 
clamation for  staying  any  attempt  at  reconstruc- 
tion for  the  present,  and  announcing  that  room 
should  be  taken  for  a fair  quay  by  the  river-side, 
a project  afterwards  elaborated  by  Kiviott 
whose  design  Evelyn  warmly  espoused.  Mean- 
while Wren  was  not  idle.  Evelyn  admits  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  dated  Saye’s  Court, 

See  Evelyn’s  Diary,  sub  27  Au^st,  1666.  The  spire  is 
a conspicuous  object  in  Van  Der  Wyi)"iierde'3  map,  drami 
(circa  1550)  a few  years  before  its  destruction.  This  map, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  lately  repro- 
duced by  the  London  Topographical  Society. 

t^^Birch’a  “History  of  the  Royal  Society,”  vol.  i., 

t Peirau'it’s  desi^  supplanted  those  of  Berniiii,— the 
iiye  little  designs  for  which,  when  Wren  obtained  but  a 
glimpse  of  them,  he_  says  he  would  have  given  his  skin. 

§ The  general  belief  that  he  was  recalled  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Fire  is  conclusively  dissipated  by  reference  to  the 
Royal  Society's  books, — ho  attended  a meeting  of  the 
28th  March,  1666.  In  Boyle’s  works,  vol,  V.,  pp,  333  and 
351,  ho  is  stated  to  have  returned  in  February  of  that 
year. 

1!  See  his  three  volumes,  folio,  of  MSS.  aud  drawings  at 
All  Souls’  Library. 

T See  his  " History  of  the  Royal  Society,”  Ito.,  1667, 
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27  Sept.,  166G,  that  his  own  “idea  was  the 
second  that  was  seen  within  two  days  after  the 
conflagration,  but  Dr.  Wren  had  got  the  start  of 
me”;  aud  Uldenburgh,  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  describes  Wreu's  plan  in  a letter  of 
date  the  18th  Seiitember,  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.  Appointed  architect  for  building  the 
whole  City,  aud  succeeding  Denham  in  1G69,  he 
was  better  enabled  to  advocate  his  proposals. 
These  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  for 
recapitulation  here ; yet  it  should  be  remembered 
how  they  provide,  with  other  laudable  features, 
for  removing  all  churchyards,  noisome  factories, 
and  the  like  beyond  the  town.  But  apprehen- 
sion and  cupidity  prevailed.  The  citizens  hesi- 
tated to  surrender  their  properties,  oven  for  a 
term,  to  a commission  or  public  trustees,  they 
were  obstinnteH  averse  from  replacing  their 
premises  except  over  the  former  ground  and 
foundations.  It  were  idle  now  to  deplore  the 
immense  expenditure  which  a later  age  might 
have  been  saved,  or  the  loss  of  so  signal  an 
occasion  to  render  London  the  finest  city  in 
Christendom. 

More  agreeably  with  our  present  purpose  we 
follow  Wren  rebuilding  the  Custom  House 
(1668),  (which,  however,  he  outlived,  for  it  was 
again  burned  in  1718),  surveying  Salisbury 
Cathedral  for  his  old  friend,  Seth  Ward,  now 
diocesan ; at  the  opening  of  his  Sheldouian 
Theatre  (9th  July);*  aud  the  openiug  of  hi.s 
new  Exchange  as  completed  by  his  pupil, 
Hawksmoor,  on  the  28th  of  September  of  the 
same  year  (1G69).  His  post  of  surveyor-general 
brought  him  labour  incessant.  Not  the  least 
arduous  of  his  duties  lay  in  the  dealing  with 
innumerable  petitions  respecting  the  erection 
of  new  premises  in  every  quarter  of  the  town. 
A MS.  volume  of  Privy  Council  proceedings  for 
the  interval,  1609-lG95,t  contributes  valuable 
information  upon  the  topogi’aphy  of  London. 
Here  Wren’s  name  repeatedly  occurs.  We  find 
him,  for  example,  recommending  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  &c.,  in  council  assembled,  to 
comply  subject  to  certain  structural  conditions 
with  Sir  Richard  Stydolfe’s  memorial  for  leave 
to  proceed  with  some  buildings,  begun  before 
the  Fire,  in  the  rear  of  St.  Giles’s  Church  and 
leading  thence  to  Piccadilly.  Another  council 
of  the  same  illustrious  personages  deals  with 
Colonel  Pantou’s  petition  for  going  on  with  his 
gaming-house  (“Shavers’  Hall  ”),J  and  subse- 
quently for  his  projects  relating  to  the  Hay- 
market,  Windmill  and  Panton  streets.  The 
Council  debate  similar  petitions  for  alterations 
in  St.  Clement  Danes  and  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields, 
and  of  Edward  Billings  for  an  approach  from 
Kiug-atreet  through  Mill  Ditch  to  the  Horse- 
ferry  (Millbank).  To  their  favourable  recep- 
tion of  Wren’s  petition  to  them  in  turn 
against  the  wretched  structures  that  were 
rapidly  arising  in  the  district  about  the 
Dog,  Windmill,  and  So-Hoe  Fields  in  the 
then  parish  of  St.  Martin,  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  healthier  localities  of  the  Hay- 
market  aud  St.  Anne’s,  Soho.§  In  the  year 
1672  Wren  laid  out  for  Lady  Wentworth  the  high 
road  to  Stepney;  during  the  period  I671-171'4  he 
built  anew  fifty-three  parish  churches  in  London 
alone,  besides  repairing  and  adding  to  others, — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  concurrent  works  at  West- 
minster; the  Guildhall,  for  several  of  the  City 
Companies,  at  Salisbury,  andat  Chichester  where 
ho  rebuilt  the  spire,  suspending  within  it  his 
pendulum-floor,  and  designed  two  fine  mansions 
in  the  East  and  West  Streets.  Temple  Bar,  coeval 
with  the  establishment  by  Colbert,  of  the  French 
Royal  Academy  of  Architects,  he  began  in  1G70. 
It  should  have  opened  upon  his  proposed  piazza 
at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  with  its  oblique 
street  on  tho  right  to  the  Temple-walk  and  so 
to  the  quay  from  Bridewell  to  the  Tower. 
Shortly  aftenvards  the  site  of  the  ancient  St. 
Margaret’s  Cbui’cli  was  chosen  for  the  Monu- 
ment. Exceeding  the  column  of  Antoninus  at 
Home  by  nearly  30  ft.,  this  is  the  loftiest  and 
finest  isolated  pillar  in  the  world.  According  to 
his  designs  at  All  Souls,  Wren  intended  to  sur- 
mount it  with  a pbcenix  or  a statue  of  King 
Chai’les  II.  No.  73,  in  vol.  ii-  of  the  di’awiugs 
shows  a column  with  sculptured  flames  of  gilded 
bronze  issuing  from  aperture.s  in  the  shaft,  like 
the  rostral  pier  at  Rome.H  For  the  Crown  Sip 


In  his  Memoirs, pajfSiia,  Evelyn  describes  the  Enccenia 
on  this  occasion. 

t Penes  J.  Elmes,  whose  work  is  cited  above. 

j Occupying  the  whole  south  side,  recently  pulled  down, 
of  Coventry-street,  between  Ihe  Haymarket  and  Hedge- 
lane  (now  Whitcomb-street) . 

§ See  p.  205,  anie. 

II  In  the  Thnei  of  the  SOth  of  March  last  is  an  accoun 
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Christopher  Wren  was  engaged  ujiGn 
mausoleum  which  the  King  intended  to  set  up 
in  the  little  Chapel,  or  Tomb  House,  of  St, 
George’s,  Windsor,  to  his  father’s  memory. 
Wren’s  drawing  and  estimates  detailed  for  the 
smallest  particulars  arc  at  All  Souls,  the  title- 
page  inscribed  in  his  own  hand  “ at  (cheu  con- 
ditiouem  temporum ! ) nondum  constructum.” 
The  Commons’  vote  of  70,000?.  for  the  funeral 
and  tomb  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Sprat  in  his  sermon 
at  St.  Margaret’s  Church  to  the  members  of  the 
next  day,  30th  January,  1G78.  Charles  II.  also 
employed  Wren  (1683)  upon  the  palace  he 
devised  for  himself  at  Winchester,  but  which 
the  Sovereign’s  death  left  incompleted.  Wren’s 
design  embodied  a huge  cupola  visible  from  the 
sea,  and  a spacious  park  opening  into  the  forest. 
Queen  Anne  meant  to  finish  this  palace  for  her 
consort,  who  did  not  live  to  inhabit  it.  What 
I’cmains  of  it  forms  the  district  barracks. 
Amongst  other  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
may  be  instanced  the  bishop’s  palace  at  Win- 
chester on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Wolvesley 
Castle,  Hampton  Conrt,  Chelsea  Hospital,  for 
which  he  drew  up  the  statutes  and  economic 
regulations;  Flamsteed  House  (the  Observatory) 
and  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  Greenwich;  Marl- 
borough House,  for  the  groat  duke  and  his  wife ; 
the  Doric  colonnade,  council  chamber,  audience- 
I’oom,  drawing-room,  and  Queen’s  chapel,  St, 
James’s  Palace;  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Warwick-lane ; Morden  College,  Blackheath : 
Bramanuel  College  Chapel,  Cambridge ; Berk- 
shire (Cleveland)  House,  St.  James's;  Queen’e 
College  Chajjel  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford ; Isleworth  Church  and  that  of  St, 
James’s,  Piccadilly;  the  mansion,  now  divided, 
on  the  south  side  of  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 
for  Lord  Newcastle;  and  the  large  house, 
subsequently  sub-divided,  in  Great  Russell- 
street,  once  occupied  by  his  son. 

In  pitiable  contrast  with  Wren’s  yearly  salary 
(equal  to  about  600?.  at  the  present  day)  as 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  are  the  sums  which  Bird 
received  for  his  statue  of  Quecu  Anno  facing 
Ludgate-hill.t  Much  sadder  is  the  story  of  the 
downfall  towards  the  end  of  a career  extending 
over  forty-nine  years,  he  being  then  86  years  of 
age,  but  with  faculties  unimpaired,  of  one  “ the 
length  of  whose  life,”  says  Walpole,  “enriched 
the  reign  of  several  princes  and  disgraced  the 
last  of  them.”  Of  the  many  brilliant  writers 
and  eminent  men  who  were  witnesses  of  his 
fame  only  two  could  spare  a line  in  notice  of  his 
€nd.:I; 

Viewing  from  the  tower  of  Sfc.  Mary  Overy’s, 
the  survivors  of  the  spires  and  steeples,  which 
aroused  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley’s  complacent 
pride  as  he  was  rowed  with  the  'Spectator  from 
Temple-stairs  to  Spring-garden  (Yauxhall),  and, 
mindful  of  their  further  destruction  involved 
by  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act  and  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  measure,  wo  recall  the  words  written 
with  pious  care  by  his  son  over  his  grave  and 
repeat,  as  has  been  well  said,  .S'i 
reqv.iris — ne  circumspicias. 


A Well-deserved  Honour.— A baronetcy  to 
tlie  scientific  slayer  is  of  oftener  occurrence 
than  one  to  the  scientific  saviour.  The  intima- 
tion that  the  Queen  proposes  to  confer  this 
honour  upon  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Wells,  the  very 
-eminent  surgeon,  has  given  unqualified  satis- 
faction to  all  who  aare  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  surgery  or  have  any  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Wells  himself.  By  his  discoveries  and 
practice  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of 
Jives  have  been  saved,  and  surgeons  are  now 
■encouraged  to  deal  with  portions  of  the  human 
■organism  with  which  before  they  feared  to 
meddle,  leaving  the  patient  to  die.  V^e  heartily 
wish  the  new  Baronet  a long  and  happy  life. 

of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  old 
Rostra  opposite  the  Curia  (not  the  later  Julia  Rostra). 
W reii  s inscription  for  the  pedestal  of  his  monument  was 
rojec-ted.  It  was  first  used  by  the  Royal  Society,  but  its 
vibration  interfered  -with  the  nicety  requisite  for  their 
observations. 

* See  No  96  yol.  u of  the  All  Souls  collection,  for 
wren  8 abstract  of  land,  &c.,  “ purchased  for  the  accora- 
modation  of  the  king  s intended  pallace  at  Winton  with 
plan  of  the  street  between  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
and  the  cathedral  western  gate.  No.  9",  M.8..  gives  a full 
aeaenption  of  “ 'Winchester  Castle.” 

t 250?,  for  the  central  figure,  880/.  for  the  four  lower 
figures,  and  501.  for  the  shield  and  coat  of  arms. 

1 Steele  in  his  apologue  of  Nestor  at  Athens,  Tuf/er, 
ao.  5i  ; and  Pope  in  his  verses  ; — 

“ See  under  Riplev  rise  a new  'Wbitehall 

Boyle’s  united  labours  full  = 

While  Wren,  uith  sorrow  to  the  grave  de'ceuds 
Hay  dies  uiipension’d  with  a hundred  frieiida.”  ' 
rope  lasMs  Benson, Wren’s  successor  ns  Survevor-Geueral 
la  the  "Dunciad.”  ■ ' 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

We  hai^  csuggestecl,  for  two  or  tliree  years 
back,  that  this  society  would  have  to  make  a 
new  departure  if  they  wished  to  keep  up  a 
creditable  name  in  tlie  world  of  art.  The  old 
exhibitions,  in  the  x'ooms  in  Pall-mall,  wero 
annually  becoming  more  and  more  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  drawings  of  a really  high  class 
fewer  and  fewer  in  numerical  proportion;  and 
it  must  have  been  evident  to  every  one  that 
some  new  life  was  required  in  order  to  keep 
the  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters  on  its 
pedestal.  The  attempt  to  do  this  has  been 
made  in  a spirited  enough  manner,  and  the 
new  galleries  of  the  Institute  are  a very  fine, 
spacious,  and  well-lighted  set  of  rooms,  with 
accommodation  for  a very  largo  number  of 
pictures.  The  exterior  design  is  something  of  a 
now  departure  in  the  treatment  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture, with  a good  deal  of  delicate  detail,  and 
a general  arrangement  which  aptly  expresses 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  building.  It 
affords  a practical  illustration,  however,  of  the 
insight  of  the  Greek  architects  in  regard  to 
optical  corrections ; for  if  the  front  bo  viewed 
from  a central  position  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Piccadilly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  row  of 
pilasters  which  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the 
front  appears  to  expand  slightly  outwards  as 
it  rises, — an  optical  defect  which  a Greek  archi- 
tect would  have  corrected.  Exception  will 
probably  bo  taken,  also,  on  quite  different 
grounds,  by  the  older  body,  to  the  introduction 
on  the  facade  of  the  sculptui’ed  portraits  of 
Girtin,  David  Cox,  and  other  eminent  members 
of  the  old  school  of  English  water-colour 
painters,  who  were  the  originators  of  the  old 
Water-Colour  Society,  which  has  very  naturally 
declined  to  amalgamate  with  the  new  move- 
ment of  the  Institute,  and  continues  its  own 
individual  and  very  brilliant  career.  Members 
of  the  older  society  have  a legitimate  right  to 
complain  of  this  sculptural  appropriation  of 
their  heroes. 

Tiiis  independent  attitude  of  the  old  Water- 
Colour  Society  renders  it  impossible,  also,  for  the 
Institute  to  properly  substantiate  their  claim 
to  assume  the  same  position  in  regard  to  water- 
colour art  which  the  Academy  assumes  in 
regard  to  oil-painting.  The  old  Society  includes 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  finest  water- 
colour  artists  of  the  day,  who  are  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Institute,  which  therefore  cannot 
justly  claim  that  representative  position  which 
it  professes  to  aspiro  to.  It  occupies,  certainly, 
quite  a new  position  in  comparison  with  pre- 
viously existing  water-colour  exhibitions,  in 
being  open  to  all  competent  contributors,  irre- 
spective of  membership  ; but  it  can  hardly  take 
its  place  as  a representative  exhibition  when  a 
number  of  tbo  finest  water-colour  artists  of  the 
day,  who  belong  to  the  old  Society,  are  not 
represented  on  its  walls.  It  promises,  how- 
ever, the  institution  of  free  schools  of  water- 
colour painting,  in  emulation  of  tho  Academy 
free  schools,  which,  of  course,  will  be  an 
important  point  in  its  favour. 

Our  notice  of  the  opening  exhibition  must  be 
brief,  the  short  time  allowed  by  press  exigencies 
having  been  further  shortened  by  the  uou- 
arri%ml  of  the  catalogues  at  tho  Gallery  on  tho 
press  view  day  (Thm-sday)  until  after  raid-day. 
The  exhibition  includes  nearly  900  works,  many 
of  them  of  a larger  size  than  is  ordinary  in  water- 
colour painting,  arranged  over  tho  walla  of 
three  large  rooms,  with  excellent  light,  both  in 
regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  'Tlie  contents 
of  tho  exhibition  show  considerable  catholicity 
of  sympathy — many  very  diverse  schools  being 
represented.  The  leading  original  members 
have  obviously  made  special  efforts  to  do  honour 
to  the  opening  exhibition,  in  some  cases  with 
notable  success.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
blink  the  fact  thatcerfcain  rather  long-established 
and  once  honoured  members  have,  unfortu- 
nately, displayed  more  prominently  than  ever 
the  fact  that  their  views  of  art  are  entirely 
paso-'^s.  Chcruhini  said,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  could  be  worse  than  a flute  solo  ? 

“A  flute  duet”  ; and  if  it  be  asked, What  could 

be  worse  than  a small  drawing  by  Mr. ? 

we  should  say  “ a largo  one,”  such  as  are  to  be 
found  on  the  line  in  the  present  exhibition. 
Such  works,  however,  though  very  large,  are 
not  very  numerous  ; nor  would  wo  mention  the 
names  of  the  artists;  they  have  an  oflneial  claim 


causes  aforesaid,  we  must  bo  brief,  and  merely 
name  some  of  the  leading  works.  Mr.  Lintdn, 
the  finest  and  most  powerful  artist  among  the 
list  of  members,  sends  a very  highly-flniahed 
work,  “ The  Admonition”  (484),  a picture  of 
Florentine  life  and  costume,  with  a background 
of  Florentine  decorative  art,  architectural  and 
textural,  a bcittiou  addressed  to  some  gay  young 
people  by  a dignitary  of  the  Cliurch,  at  the 
head  of  a line  of  inferior  ecclesiastics.  The 
picture  has  not  tho  passionate  and  tragic 
interest  nf  Mr.  Linton’s  best  works,  but  it  is 
equal  to  his  best  in  point  of  execution.  Mr. 
Thomas  Collier,  who  is  tho  finest  representa- 
tive in  the  Institute  of  tho  true  style  of 
water-colour  landscape  painting,  sends  a 
work  in  his  very  best  manner,  “Two  Gi*een 
Roads  Across  a Common  Wido”  (491),  and 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher  exhibits  the  best  qualities  of  his 
bright  and  free  style  (a  stylo  which  is  really 
much  better  suited  to  water-colour  than  to  oil) 
in  his  “Spring”  (557).  a scene  with  budding 
trees,  and  cattle  in  a meadow,  a good  deal  like 
a good  many  other  things  he  has  done,  but  not 
to  be  despised  on  that  account.  Wo  arc  bound 
to  give  prominent  notice  to  the  admirable  archi- 
tectural drawings  by  Mr.  Fullcylovc,  who  has 
come  out  on  a larger  scale  than  before  in  some 
drawings  representing  parts  of  the  buildings 
and  ornamental  fountains  of  Versailles  ; these 
represent  the  perfection  of  architectural  paint- 
ing. Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  has  taken  up  a special 
line — that  of  large  ships  unloading  in  dock  or 
at  anchorage — and  in  several  drawings  has 
treated  this  class  of  subject  with  great  realistic 
truth,  as  well  as  true  artistic  feeling  for  the 
picturesque  qualities  possessed  even  by  steam 
vessels,  when  rightly  regarded.  A new 
member  must  be  specially  noticed,  Mr. 
Abbey,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Parsons  by  supplying  the  figures  for  a 
Thames-side  landscape  of  the  latter  artist’s, 
and  contributes  a very  clever  and  well, 
executed  work  of  his  own,  half-humorous- 
half-pathetic,  “The  Widower”  (4-73).  Mr. 
Parsons’  drawing  called  “Washing-day”  (311), 
is  a masterpiece  of  tine,  broad,  open-air  paint- 
ing; an  out-door  scene  in  which  clothes  hang 
to  dry  from  the  “ high-lights  ” ; a perfectly  un- 
affected rendering  of  every-day  incident,  with 
a breadth  and  power  of  stylo  which  brings  it  to 
the  level  of  really  high  art.  Mr.  J.  Knight’s 
“ The  Last  of  the  Light  ” (100),  is  a drawing 
of  great  size  and  powerful  effect,  but  a little 
artificial,';  everything  is  sacrificed,  in  the  way  of 
light  and  colour,  to  the  one  gleam  of  sunset  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  cliff.  Among  other  works 
in  the  first  room  is  a clever  painting  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cattermolo,  “Shylock  Pursued  by  the 
Boys  of  Venice”  (30),  very  characteristic  in 
regard  to  the  figures.  Mr.  Cattermole  makes 
the  common  mistake  of  representing  the  build- 
ings as  old,  whereas  at  the  time  supposed  by 
the  play  they  should  have  been  new.  “ The 
Black  Coolins  ” (38),  is  a large,  powerfully- 
conceived  scene  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  a gloomy 
spot  amid  desolate  Highland  bills.  Mr.  Stani- 
land’s  “ The  Lotus  Eaters  ” (83) , is  a largo  draw- 
ing representing  some  girls  reclining  by  tho  side 
of  a sHeam,  with  a very  stagey  effect  of  yellow 
light  on  their  figures.  A very  original  work  by 
Mr.  Walter  Langley  is  “ Wandering  Thoughts  ” 
(105),  a scene  in  the  back  passage  of  some 
cottages,  where  a girl  is  seated  on  some  stone 
steps,  evidently  far  away  from  tbe  limited 
scene  before  her.  Mr.  Staniland's  “Yea  or 
Nay  ” (461)  is  a much  better  executed  work 
than  tho  other.  Mr.  Small’s  “ Sophia  Western 
and  Tom  Jones  ” (4-28)  is  a fine  drawing,  but  it 
is  not  Sophia  Western,  of  whom  we  have  rarely 
seen  a satisfactory  embodiment.  A remarkable 
little  work  in  its  way,  in  the  second  room,  is 
Mr.  Bison’s  “ One  of  the  Liris  Bronzes,  British 
Museum  ” (532) , which  is  so  admirably  executed 
as  to  present  absolutely  an  ocular  illusion,  and 
make  one  think  it  is  a piece  of  a bronze  relic 
framed. 

Herr  Israels  is  represented  by  one  work  in 
his  best  way,  “ Waiting”  (716),  an  interior  with 
a single  figure,  and  one  or  two  smaller  drawings. 
One  or  two  other  contributors  liave  also  taken 
upon  them  the  task  of  representing  Israels,  in 
somewhat  too  palpable  imitation  of  the  master- 
hand.  “Graziella”  (237),  forinstance.apeasant 
figure  by  Mr.  Henkes,  is  absurdly  “ Israelitish.” 

Mr.  Hugh  Carter,  who  began  by  doing  the  same 
thing,  has  carried  the  style  of  manipulation 
derived  from  this  source  into  a class  of  subject 


to  space,  and  most  find  their  own  lore!.  Apart  qmte  out  ot  the  boat  of  Israels—  Music  of  the 
from  this,  there  is  a large  amount  of  very  good  Past”  (258),aninterior,TithanoId  l.arpa.ehordand 
work  some  of  it  with  special  interest.  For  figures  m style  and  costume  to  match,  tho  whole 
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bhowing  an  aclniirable  combination  of  realism 
with  softness  of  eSect.  Mr.  Aumonier’s  “ Thames 
Lilies  ” (722)  is  one  of  the  Bnest  works  in  the 
gallery  5 the  study  of  the  exquisite  and  endless 
vai'iety  of  the  water-lily  leaves  is  beautifully 
carried  out.  Mr.  Parsons’  “ Market-day  at 
Lechlade  ” (8G3)  is  a beautiful  English  scene, 
combining  beautiful  and  delicate  landscape- 
painting with  apparently  minute  topographical 
exactness.  Miss  Spiers’s  very  clever  and  elabo- 
rate studies  of  still-life,  “ Foolish  Old  Odds  and 
Foolish  Old  Ends,”  and  ” The  Bachelor’s  Break- 
fast” (605,  709)  should  be  looked  at. 

The  spacious  character  of  the  rooms  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  a development  of  larger  and 
bolder  work  in  water-colour  painting  than  we 
have  hitherto  been  used  to  see  in  most  of  our 
water-colour  exhibitions  ; and  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  others  the  development  of  the  new 
exhibition  will  be  matter  of  interest. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Statue  to  Leibnitz. — A statue  is  shortly  to  be 
erected  to  the  Gorman  philosopher,  Leibnitz,  in 
his  birthplace,  Leipsic.  The  work  was  designed 
and  modelled  by  Professor  ilahnel,  and  has 
been  cast  in  bronze  by  Herr  Lenz,  of  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  Olympia  Collection  in  Berlin. — In  the 
collection  of  models  of  the  remains  of  Olympia, 
which  is  being  prepared  in  tho  Berlin  Museum 
grounds,  the  two  friezes  of  the  gi’eat  temples 
have  now  been  restored,  and  a model  has  been 
made  of  the  restored  Nike  of  Paionios,  with  its 
pedestal,  on  tho  scale  of  one  to  ten.  This 
statue  is  the  only  monument  of  Victory  belong- 
ing to  tho  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  art 
which  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
a tolerably  perfect  condition. 

-4  Statue  to  Luther. — An  influentialmovement 
has  been  set  on  foot  in  New  York  for  the  pui’- 
posG  of  collecting  subscriptions  for  a monu- 
ment to  Martin  Luther,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  "Washington.  The  Martin  Luther 
Society  of  New  York,  which  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  matter,  has  resolved  that  tho  10th 
of  November,  which  is  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation,  shall  bo  colobrateJ  in 
America  with  great  splendour. 

-IfediicL'aZ  Rome. — Owing  to  tho  fact  that  the 
improvements  of  the  river  Tiber,  which  have 
been  projected  and  resolved  upon  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  will  cause  the  final  disappearance  of  a 
number  of  interesting  monuments,  dating  from 
various  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  large 
collection  of  water-colour  drawings  of  these 
structures,  recently  executed  by  M.  Franz 
Rosier,  has  acquired  unusual  value  and  interest. 
So  impressed,  indeed,  was  the  Municipality  of 
Rome  with  the  value  of  the  collection  that  it 
has  just  purchased  the  drawings  from  the  artist 
for  the  sura  of  18,tXK)  francs.  Tliey  are  forty 
in  number,  and  are  now  on  view  in  the  Hall  of 
Architecture  at  the  Roman  International  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  Gregorian  Prize. — According  to  the 
Osservatore  Romano  the  Artists’  Society  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  has  given  notice  that  the 
above-mentioned  prize,  a gold  medal  of  tho 
value  of  1,000  lire,  is  now  open  to  competitors  of 
all  nations.  The  work  must  bo  an  oil  painting  on 
canvass,  tho  subject  being  “ The  Temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  Wilderness.”  The  size  of  the 
painting  is  to  be  0 9 of  a metre  in  breadth  and 
07  of  a mfetre  in  height.  Tho  competing  works 
are  to  be  delivered  at  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1884,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  a.m.  and  two  p.m.  Every  painting  is  to 
have  a motto  and  the  name  of  the  artist  is  to  be 
enclosed  in  a sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same 
motto  as  his  picture.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  Signor  Carlo  Ludovico  Visconti,  of 
Rome,  is  willing  to  give  any  further  particulars 
which  may  be  required. 


Water. — Two  competing  schemes  in  Parlia- 
ment this  session  for  the  supply  of  water  to  a 
largo  part  of  Flintshire  have  been  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  last  week 
and  this.  One  scheme  was  the  Flintshire  Gas 
and  Water  (the  engineer  being  Mr.  Bateman, 
C.E.),  and  the  other  the  Hawardon  and  Dis- 
^ict  Water  (the  engineer  being  Mr.  Robinson, 
C.E.).  The  Committee  decided  to  pass  the 
scheme  of  the  Hawarden  Company,  and  threw 
out  that  of  the  Flintshire  Company. 


THE  “IMPRESSIONISTS”  IN  LONDON. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
oui’selves  of  the  merits  and  aims  of  some  of  the 
works  of  the  “Societe  dos  Impressionistes,” 
who,  in  this  ago  of  receipts  for  making  art, 
have  struck  out  one  of  the  last  and  pei'hapa 
cleverest  of  such  receipts.  Fifty  or  sixty  pic- 
tures of  this  school  are  on  view  at  the  gallery 
of  Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  in  Bond-street,  a firm 
of  art-pui'veyors  who  have  associated  themselves 
rather  specially,  and  no  doubt  with  practical 
insight  into  the  demands  and  fashions  of  the 
day,  with  the  classes  of  artists  who  provide 
what  is  supposed  to  bo  caviare  to  the  general,  and 
on  that  plea  to  be  regarded  with  special  interest 
and  respect. 

The  Impressionists,  as  our  readers  are  mostly 
aware,  are  a clique  of  artists  who  have  made  it 
their  object  to  give  in  their  pictures  the  broad 
general  impression  of  a scene,  just  as  it  might 
convey  itself  to  the  mind  from  a single  glance 
of  the  eye,  without  time  to  take  in  details.  The 
artists  who  have  “ affixed  ” this  theory  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  a catchword,  and  under 
their  chosen  title  of  “ Impressionists  ” they 
have  gained  an  importance  and  a solidarity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  which  they  would  never 
have  gained  without  that  fortunate  bit  of 
nomenclature.  “ Moblcd  queen  is  good,”  and  this 
word  “impression  ” is  good  too,  in  the  hearing  of 
Poloniuses  and  other  prigs,  who  will  see  some- 
thing remarkable  in  a painting  which  is  called 
an  impression,  but  which  unsophisticated  per- 
sons would  call  at  the  best  a sketch  and  at  the 
worst  a smear.  If  a set  of  clever  artists  exhi- 
bited their  sketches  and  studies,  we  might  go  to 
see  them,  and  find  a good  deal  of  interest  in 
them  as  sketches  and  studies,  no  doubt,  but  we 
are  invited  to  feel  special  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion of  works  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  because 
they  are  the  work  of  artists  who  have  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  but  sketches  and  studies, 
and  never  to  finish  anything.  That  is  the  whole 
truth  about  the  matter.  There  is  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  it,  and  no  new  achievement  except  that 
of  a name.  Tho  exhibition  is  an  exhibition  of 
sketches,  some  very  good,  some  poor,  some  de- 
testable both  in  colour  and  execution,  and  which 
their  authors  must  be  possessed  of  very  great 
assurance  to  exhibit  at  all,  or  very  great  faith 
in  the  folly  of  the  public. 

The  supposed  justification  of  placing  this 
sort  of  work  before  us  as  of  special  interest, 
seems  to  arise  out  of  a piece  of  bad  logic  in 
regard  to  tho  relations  of  art  and  nature.  We 
cau  derive  much  enjoyment  and  suggestion 
from  the  mere  glance  at  a landscape  and  a 
reminiscence  of  its  effect  on  the  mind,  without 
taking  in  details  j and  the  Impressionists  say, 
why  not  therefore  form  the  same  efEect  in  a 
picture  ? Granted  so  far ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  nature  we  know  the  detail  is 
all  there  if  we  cau  stay  to  examine  it,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  a finished  picture  we)  can,  if  we 
please,  obtain  tho  pleasure  of  a glance,  or  an 
impression,  and  pass  on,  just  as  we  can  with  a 
uatui’al  scene.  For  the  painter  to  tell  us  that 
he  has  provided  a special  enjoyment  for  us  by 
slopping  short  in  his  imitation  of  nature  and 
leaving  out  all  the  details,  is  merely  to  boast  of 
having  done  only  half  his  work,  in  the  hope 
that  a careless  spectator  will  not  miss  the  other 
half.  For  it  is  tho  object  of  paintingnot  merely 
to  reflect  the  suggestions  of  nature,  but  to  help 
the  illustration  of  nature,  and  our  compre- 
hension of  and  interest  in  her  details,  to  teach 
us  more  about  their  infinite  beauty  and  variety. 
All  this  requires  hard  study  and  hard  work, 
which  the  Impressionist  prefers  to  shirk  j and 
not  only  so,  but  actually  makes  a special  claim 
on  our  admiration  because  he  has  so  shirked  it. 
We  are  to  attach  a special  value  to  his  painting 
because  it  is  all  superficial,  because  it  will  not 
bear  looking  into;  because  study  of  it  in  detail 
only  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  no  detail 
and  nothing  for  study  in  it,  nothing  beyond 
what  we  see  at  the  first  glance.  That  is 
the  absurdity  of  the  position  taken  up  by 
this  clique  of  painters.  If  they  were  to 
tell  us  that  they  had  thought  it  well  to  sketch 
a number  of  evanescent  etiects  for  tho  sake  of 
recording  them,  and  as  references  for  future 
development,  we  could  understand  it ; but  oven 
then  we  should  place  a limit  on  our  sympathies, 
and  expect  that  the  things  sketched  should  be 
of  value  in  themselves,  and  that  the  sketches 
should  be  on  such  a moderate  scale  as  not  to 
occupy  a space  entirely  disproportionate  to  their 
value  or  interest.  But  both  these  conditions 
are  flagrantly  violated  by  some,  at  least,  of  the 


exhibitors.  Hero  is  one  man,  and  a clever 
painter,  too.  Degas,  who  can  do  much  better 
things,  exhibiting  a large  coarse  pastel  sketch 
(Gl),  under  the  title  “Femme  en  Lege,”  a 
gilded  box  front  with  sprawling  ornaments,  and 
the  head  of  a woman  with  no  more  expression 
than  a block,  just  seen  over  the  box  front;  a 
work  which  one  would  suppose  was  exhibited 
purely  to  prove  that  a clever  man  may  be  so 
misguided  as  to  choose  a subject  of  no  interest 
except  what  finish  of  execution  might  give,  and 
omit  the  slightest  attempt  at  finish,  leaving 
nothing  but  a rough  scrawl.  Then  we  have  by 
Manet  a big  coarse  sketch,  nearly  life-size,  of  two 
commonplace  figures,  woman  and  girl,  looking 
through  a railing,  “Le  Pont  de  I’Europe”  (40); 
the  flesh,  where  seen,  painted  a raw  monochrome 
tint,  with  no  attempt  at  modelling,  or  at  repre- 
senting the  texture  and  infinitely  varied  colour 
of  flesh.  To  do  this  on  a small  scale  as  a 
memorandum  might  be  useful,  but  even  then  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  exhibiting  : to  hang  such 
a thing  for  public  view  as  a picture,  and  invite 
attention  to  it,  is  something  little  short  of  im- 
pudent. The  same  may  be  said  of  Degas’s 
“Femmes  appuyeos  sur  une  Rampo  ” (59), 
three  loosely-painted  blotches  of  figures,  with 
their  backs  to  the  spectator,  looking  over  a rail- 
ing. Mr.  Marks  did  something  like  this  once, 
in  his  clever  little  picture  called  “ What  is  it  ?” 
But  Mr.  Marks  fiuished  his  figures  so  that  each 
was  a separate  study  both  of  drawing  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  whole  had  a permanent  value. 
But  what  is  the  permanent  value  of  this  daub  by 
M.  Degas  ? Even  if  we  laugh  at  its  Immour 
for  the  moment,  we  never  care  to  see  it  again. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  to  see  M.  Degas  “ dans 
cetie  galore,”  because  he  has  shown  in  previous 
works  great  powers,  especially  in  his  treatment 
of  ballet-dancers’  life  ; and  his  reception  of  the 
faith  of  “impressionism”  seems,  if  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  the  works  here  with  those 
of  his  with  which  we  have  been  previously 
familiar,  to  have  led  him  steadily  down  hill. 
Ho  maybe  cited  as  an  “awful  warning”  to 
young  men  tempted  to  become  Impressionists. 
His  “Courses  de  Gentlemen”  (6),  a sketch  at 
an  amateur  race  meeting,  seems  to  be  intended 
as  ferocious  satire  upon  tho  “ gentlemen,”  who 
are  represented  as  of  tho  most  forbidding  phy- 
siognomies. If  it  is  intended  that  way,  it  is 
certainly  not  devoid  of  force,  though  very  dis- 
agreeable ; but  the  horses  are  disgraceful.  A 
member  of  the  “ Socicto,”  who  can  and  does 
draw  horses  very  well,  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown.  His 
“Maquignous”  (12),  a high-road  scene,  shows 
admirable  foreshortening  of  one  animal  and 
great  spirit  of  action.  This  may  deserve  to  be 
called  a “ finished  sketch  ” (which  some  do  not), 
and  his  treatment  of  light  illustrates  one  view 
in  which  impressionism  may  be  defensible, — the 
seizing  of  a moment  of  sun-glare,  when  the 
eye  sees  nothing  clearly  but  the  prominent  fore- 
ground objects,  on  account  of  the  light  shining 
full  in  the  spectator’s  face.  The  painting  con- 
veys this  effect,  and  gives  a vivid  impres-sion  of 
light,  and  what  objects  are  shown  clearly  are 
well  drawn.  As  an  illustration  of  the  s.ame  thing 
at  its  worst  may  be  cited  Pissaro’s  “ Paysau 
et  Enfant  rovenant  des  Champs”  (9),  where 
everything  is  false  in  oolour  and  effect,  and 
the  woman’s  face  (the  figure  being  quite  in  the 
foreground)  is  an  irregular  space  with  some 
piuk  dabs  on  it.  A thing  like  this,  hung  up  as 
a picture  forsooth,  would  hardly  be  wrongly 
served  by  running  one's  fist  through  it,  did  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  the  law  admit  of 
that  practical  form  of  criticism.  Among  the 
works  which  exhibit  the  best  qualities  wliicli 
sketches  and  studies  on  a large  scale  can 
exhibit,  are  some  by  Renoir  ; “Vue  de  Veniso  ” 
(7)  is  a brilliant  and  joyous  bit  of  light  and 
colour;  “La  Lecture”  (8),  a clever  but  too 
largo  study  of  a woman  reading ; the  same  may 
be  said  of  “ Femme  au  Piano  ” (13),  both  very 
good  in  colour,  both  very  clever  sketches,  but 
not  presenting  detailed  interest  in  any  propor- 
tion to  the  space  they  occupy,  or  realising  any 
excellence  which  might  not  have  been  as  well 
and  more  fittingly  expressed  on  a smaller  scale. 
M.  Monet  is  a painter  of  perceptions;  his  “ Petit 
Bras  a Argentcuil”  (16),  a back-water  of  a river 
with  brilliant  spring  foliago  reflected  in  its 
waters,  is  full  of  light  and  air;  his  studies 
of  pheasants  (40)  are  admirable,  and  we 
hope  he  will  work  them  into  a real  picture. 
Pissaro’s  “ Canillette  des  petits  Pois”  (28), 
landscape  with  figures,  is  very  much  superior 
to  the  other  one  of  his,  mentioned  above ; tho 
colour  is  fine,  and  there  is  a speciality  of  ton 
and  texture  about  it,  reminding  one  of  th 
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peculiarities  of  execution  in  some  of  Blake’s 
paintings.  There  are  other  things,  mainly  land- 
scapes, which  are  worth  seeing  as  brilliant 
sketches,  ■with  some  individuality  of  style  and 
feeling  about  them.  Most  of  the  paintings  in 
which  figures  are  the  predominant  interest  are 
poor  even  as  sketches,  and  some  of  them  irre- 
deemably vulgar. 

In  another  room  is  to  be  seen  an  odd  contrast 
to  the  works  of  the  Impressionists,  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson’s  painting  of  the  chapel  scene  in 
“Much  Ado”  at  the  Lyceum.  This  is  a very 
hard,  very  carefully  finished,  and  very  accurate 
painting,  containing  the  merits  of  finish  which 
the  Impressionist  paintings  have  not,  andentirely 
devoid  of  the  merits  of  snggestiveness  which 
some  'of  them  have.  If  intended,  as  we  may 
suppose,  to  be  an  accurate  record  of  the  effect, 
the  personages,  and  the  costumes  of  the  scene 
represented,  it  fulfils  its  end  entirely  ; the  like- 
nesses, even  down  to  attitude  and  manner,  are 
admirable,  and  the  whole  thing  almost  as  exact 
as  a coloured  photograph  of  the  scene  could  be. 
Higher  artistic  merit  than  this  realism  it  has 
not,  and  possibly  fulfils  its  actual  object  the 
better  ; but  it  is  a fearfully  hard  painting,  and 
the  artificial  light  under  which  it  is  shown 
increases  the  stagy  impression  of  the  whole. 
Still,  it  shows  a power  of  truthful  representa- 
tion in  a very  elaborate  scene  crowded  "with 
figures,  which  proves  the  artist  to  have  a very 
considerable  technical  power  at  his  command, 
which  he  may  in  future  be  able  to  apply  in  a 
less  realistic  sense.  The  picture  was  painted 
especially  for  Mr.  Irving. 


“ FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  ” 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet,  botli 
in  the  public  press  and  on  the  public  platform, 
— some  reference  or  allusion  to  the  “principles 
of  architectural  design.”  It  appears  to  be  a 
generally  • received  opinion  that  there  exists, 
somewhere,  in  an  available  form,  a code  of  rules 
or  prescriptions,  by  the  observance  of  which  a 
satisfactory  design  may  be  readily  and  sundy 
produced  j and  that  of  this  convenient  code 
architects  are,  as  a body,  either  strangely  un- 
aware, or  most  unaccountably  and  perversely 
negligent. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a public  man  of  real 
ability, — who  happened,  however,  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
and  the  style  in  which  he  habitually  worked, — 
alleged  in  public,  and  the  allegation  was  duly 
spread  abroad  by  the  Press,  that  the  design  for 
the  New  Courts  of  Justice  outraged  the  first 
principles  of  artistic  composition,  and  was  in 
open  defiance  of  all  the  known  laws  of  archi- 
tectural design. 

It  was  asked  at  the  time, — What  are  the 
prineiples  adverted  to  ? Where  are  they  formu- 
lated ? And  is  the  world  agreed  as  to  their ! 
authority,  and  the  universality  of  their  appli- 
cation ? The  appeal  elicited  no  reply,  -which  is 
the  more  annoying,  because,  in  the  words  of  the 
Ingoldsby  legend : — 

" We  reallv  are  curious 
To  see  this  recipe  for  a Prince  of  Asluri.os.” 

The  rejoinder  is,  of  course,  obvious.  If  archi- 
tecture could  be  produced  by  any  such  process 
as  that  alluded  to  above,  architecture  would 
cease  to  be  a fine  art.  Is  it,  then,  independent 
of  all  principle  ? A thing  of  mere  coprice  ? By 
no  means.  There  is,  at  least,  one  broad  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  art,  and  its  application  to  the 
art  of  architecture  may  be  thus  in  a raeasui’c 
exxilaiued.  In  the  attempt,  however,  something 
must,  as  a starting  point,  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  is,  therefore,  assumed  as  admitted  that  the 
true  function  of  art  is  to  appeal  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  That  its 
proper  commerce  is  with  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  side  of  our  nature,  and  that  the  satis- 
faction of  the  eye  or  ear  is  only  desirable  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  highest  authority  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  this  assumption. 
Ruakin  says,  “ The  greatest  art  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  mind  with  the  greatest  number  of 
the  greatest  ideas,”  and  the  whole  teaching  of 
Six  Joshua  Reynolds  centres  in  the  formula, 
so  often  repeated  with  bnt  little  variation  in  its 
terms,  “ the  ^’alue  of  art  is  in  proportion  to  the 
mental  pleasure  produced  by  it.”  “ The  great 
end  of  all  art  is  to  impress  the  imagination.” 

The  power  of  art  may  be  sanctified  to  its 
service  of  morality  and  religion,  or  degraded  by 
ministering  to  vice  ; but  in  either  case  its  source 
of  po'wer  lies  in  its  influence  over  the  mind  of 
man. 


By  what  avenues,  then,  can  the  mind  be  most 
successfully  approached,  and  the  imaginative 
faculties  be  stimulated  aud  nourished  ? In 
other  words,  by  what  means  can  the  architect 
invest  his  work  with  the  essential  characteristic 
of  all  great  art  ? 

Of  all  the  means  by  which  the  imaginative 
faculty  may  be  quickened  there  is  none  so 
powerful  and  so  sure  as  the  skilful  use  of : 
language, — at  a word,  a touchby  a master-hand, 
the  liberated  fancy  cleaves  its  way  through  its 
prison-house  of  clay,  and  expatiates  in  the 
“vast  illimitable  air.”  And  no  other  form  of 
artistic  expression  can  compete  with  this  incom- 
parable attribute  of  language.  The  lines  of  the 
' painter  have  been  called  his  language,  and  so 
they  are,  and  poor  and  commonplace  indeed 
beside  the  poet’s  verse.  Their  inferiority  is  a 
subject  of  old  remark.  Thus  Spenser  says  of 
his  ideal  Princess  : — 

“ But  living  art  may  not  least  part  express, 

Nor  lire-rcaembling  pencil  it  can  paint, 

Nor  poets’  wit,  ihuf  patteth  painier/ar 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  damt.” 

Dante,  himself  a painter  and  the  friend  of 
Giotto,  tried  first  to  fix  upon  the  canvas  in  rain- 
bow tints  the  lineaments  of  his  divine  Beatrice, 
but  laid  aside  the  unequal  pencil  to  sing  her 
praises  in  immortal  verse. 

Wherein,  then,  does  this  unique  pow'cr  of 
language  lie  ? It  will  be  found  to  reside  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  possibility  of  hinting  at 
w'hat  is  not  clearly  defined.  Its  strength  is  in 
the  use  of  suggestive  imagery  which  defies  the 
shackles  of  exact  limitation,  leaving  the  mind 
a fringe  or  margin  for  its  pleasurable  exercise. 
And,  conversely,  the  relative  weakness  of  the 
other  arts  lies  in  the  degreeof  precise  definition 
inseparable  from  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  exercised. 

This  point  may  be  elucidated  by  a little 
amplification  of  a hint  borrowed  from  Macaulay 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a supernatural  theme  by 
Milton  and  Dante  respectively.  The  pictures 
w^hich  the  latter  gives  us  are  clear  and  crisp  in 
outline,  and  “made  out”  to  the  least  particular 
in  every  detail, — counterparts  in  method  of  the 
pictures  of  his  day.  He  sets  out  the  parts  of 
a celestial  hall  or  an  infernal  stronghold  with 
the  systematic  minuteness  of  a “bill  of  quanti- 
ties.” He  exaggerates,  it  is  true,  the  dimen- 
sions of  familiar  things,  and  surrounds  them 
with  circumstances  of  appalling  horror  or  in- 
effable delight.  But  although  all  is  on  a 
stupendous  scale  it  is  mapped  out  with  severe 
exactitude,  and  its  dimensions  are  accurately 
realisable. 

This  is  not  Slilton’s  method.  He  is  for 
certain  purposes  studiously  vague.  More  is 
meant  than  meets  the  ear.  The  subject  at  his 
will  melts  away  into  infinitude,  and  escapes  the 
realisation  of  the  wondering  fancy ; by  the 
ordering  of  aptly-chosen  words  of  familiar  use 
and  import  the  imagination  is  indeed  “lifted  to 
the  height  of  Godlike  Power.”  The  effect  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  words  as  the  symbols  of 
things  to  which  no  mental  image  exactly  corre- 
sponds, and  a gorgeous  train  of  visions,  indeter- 
minate and  shadowy  in  their  magnificence, 
defies  reduction  within  formal  limits.  So  that 
we  have  evidence  in  poetry, — which  is  language 
in  its  highest  form, — of  the  strange  fascination 
aud  power  which  attach  to  a certain  vagueness 
and  mystery  j a skilful  use  of  words  of  indeter- 
minate value. 

The  same  rule  bolds  in  painting,  and  to  this 
fact  we  must  ascribe  the  common  experience  of 
the  greater  value  a sketch  sometimes  possesses 
over  that  of  a finished  picture, — the  superior 
charm  which  often  accompanies  a picture  in  its 
earlier  stage,  and  which  evaporates  as  the  work 
progresses.  In  the  former  the  imagination  has 
freer  play,  and  the  nimble  fancy  outruns  the 
painter’s  skill. 

The  architect  has  neither  the  unique  power 
of  language,  nor  the  sensuous  charms  of  colour 
at  his  bidding.  It  is  bis  business  to  translate 
the  more  or  less  prosaic  wants  of  man  into 
brick  and  stone,  aud  evolve  from  them  what 
poetry  he  may.  But  ho  has  his  resources, — too 
often  neglected, — and  amongst  them  he  enjoys 
with  the  other  arts  the  power  of  only  partially 
disclosing  his  design,  and  keeping  speculation 
alive  as  to  the  unseen  portions  of  it. 

There  is  a modern  building,  the  name  of 
which, — Cervantes  like, — “we  do  not  choose  to 
remember,”  which  is  both  costly  and  in  a degree 
handsome.  It  is  a parallelogram  on  plan,  and 
has  a lofty  pavilion  at  each  angle.  It  is  ap- 
proached on  one  side  from  a high  level,  and  you 
see  obliquely  two  nearly  similar  facades,  and 


the  upper  portions  of  the  four  pa-vilions ; and 
what  is  it  they  convey  instantly  to  the  mind  i’ 
Clearly  this.  “ You  need  not  trouble  to  examine 
further.  When  yon  have  seen  one  facade  and 
one  pavilion  you  have  seen  all.  We  are  alike  all 
round.”  This  acts  as  a gratuitons  rebuff  to  the 
imagination, — an  exact  antithesis  to  the  studied 
vagueness  and  mystery  of  the  poet, — an  un- 
necessary aggravation  of  one  of  the  architect’f- 
principal  disabilities.  The  wings  of  the  mind 
are  clipped,  and  a great  opportunity  rashly 
abandoned. 

This  consideration  leads  us  naturally  and  at. 
once  to  an  examination  of  that  quality  miscalled 
symmetry,  which  has  proved  a stumbling-block 
to  so  many  architects,  and  marred]  so  many  of 
their  works.  The  dictionaries  agree  in  defining 
symmetry  as  “ a harmonious  adjustment  of 
parts,”  the  “harmonious  relation  of  parts  to  a 
whole,”  and  the  etymology  of  the  term  supports 
this  definition.  IVe  have,  however,  misapplied 
the  word  to  indicate  a mechanical  duplication 
or  balance  of  parts, — equal  halves  disposed  with 
mathematical  regularity  on  either  side  of  a. 
dividing  line.  Such  an  arrangement  may,  in 
rare  cases,  be  forced  by  circumstances  upon  the 
architect,  in  which  a purposely  irregular  dis- 
position of  the  main  portion  of  a building  would 
be  an  affectation.  In  such  cases  other  expedients 
must  bo  resorted  to,  in  order  to  give  play., 
variety,  and  interest  to  his  work. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  no  such 
necessity  is  imposed  upon  the  architect,  and  to, 
adopt  this  objectionable  form  of  plan  is  nothing 
leas  than  artistic  suicide.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
depart  altogether  from  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Nature.  Nature  in  her  general  aspect, — seen, 
in  fact,  as  a building  is  seen, — has  no  such 
thing  as  this  vigorous  balance  of  equal  features. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  the  equal,  or  nearly 
equal, — for  they  are  never  perfect  counter- 
parts,— disposition  of  members  on  either  side 
of  an  axial  line  is  always  subservient  to  the 
faculty  of  volition,  which  is  unceasingly 
arranging  them  for  us  in  a true  symmetry.  In 
the  inanimate  world  the  same  condition  rules.  A 
leaf  is  a regular  figure,  but  a shrub  is  not ; and 
we  see  the  slirnb,  and  not  the  individual  leaf. 
A blossom  may  be  geometrically  perfect  ia  the 
star-like  arrangement  of  its  petals,  but  the 
plant  which  bears  it  is  a thing  of  wayward, 
lines  of  shifting  beauty  aud  endlessly  varied 
grouping.  If  one  were  to  hide  one-half  of  n 
tree,  or  a mountain,  or  any  natural  feature  in 
the  landscape,  the  only  thing  certainly  pre- 
dicable of  the  other  half  is  that  it  would  not 
repeat  the  visible  portion. 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  examples  left  us  by 
the  masters  of  the  best  periods  of  art  adhere 
to  the  merely  formal  balance  of  equal  parts 
above  adverted  to.  In  Greek  art  the  Erech- 
theum  is  as  irregular  a group  as  one  could 
desire.  Tbo  description  of  the  villa  of  the 
younger  Pliny  shows  how  •widely  the  same  must 
have  differed  from  the  “ Classical  ” mansions 
which  adoim  the-  pages  of  the  “Vitruviun 
Britannicos.”  An  almost  audacious  departure 
from  the  trammels  of  a forced  regularity  is  the 
note  of  the  -whole  course  of  Medimval  art. 
witnessed  by  the  cathedral  chapter-houses, ^ — 
the  unequal  western  towers  of  Chartres  and 
Lincoln,  the  Lady-chapel  at  Ely,  and  a host  of 
other  examples. 

The  true  symmetry  of  any  structure  may,  iu 
short,  be  likened  to  the  pose  of  an  Apollo  or  .4 
Theseus,  whereas  the  false,  or  modern,  sym- 
metry is  like  nothing  but  a soldier  at  “atten- 
tion,"—not  a favourite  attitude  with  either 
sculptor  or  painter,  but  hitherto,- — the  more’s 
the  pity, — too  often  patronised  by  architects. 

The  subject  is  too  important  to  be  discussed 
at  this  stage,  and  too  great  for  adequate  treat- 
ment in  a single  essay.  We  shall,  therefore, 
return  to  it,  aud  endeavour  to  show  the  bearing 
of  the  principle,  shadowed  forth  above,  on  the 
whole  field  of  architectural  art. 


Nottingham. — Anew  Congregational  Church, 
at  Park  Hill,  Nottingham,  was  opened  on  the 
11th  inst.  It  is  in  the  fourteenth-century 
Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  side 
aisles  divided  by  stone  octagon  columns,  with 
carved  caps  carrying  arches  and  a clearstory. 
The  material  for  the  walling  is  red  pressed 
brick,  with  Mansfield  stone  freely  used  for. 
dressings.  The  joinery  is  in  pitch  pme  un- 
varnished, and  the  ceilings  are  arched  and 
boarded.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  of 
Leicester;  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Bell  & Son, 
of  Nottingham. 
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MARKETS  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

It  canaot,  we  tbiiik,  be  denied  that  London, 
in  spite  of  its  boast  of  being  the  most  populous 
aod  richest  city  in  the  world,  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly supplied  with  markets.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  probably  no  city, — that  is,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic, — has  of  late  years  spread 
with  such  rapidity  as  our  metropolis,  no 
adequate  market  accommodation  seems  ever  to 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  increasing 
population  which  is  yearly  being  scattered  over 
larger  and  larger  areas  of  ground  which,  by  a 
grim  irony  of  fate,  only  a short  time  since 
serrod,  in  the  form  of  fertile  market-gardens,  to 
supply  the  capital  with  no  small  portion  of  its 
garden  produce.  It  was  only  vorj'  recently 
revealed  at  a meeting  of  the  South  London 
Municipal  Association  that  although  the  city 
had  now  relinquished  its  right  of  control  on  the 
action  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  over  two 
millions  who  occujjy  “ the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,”  no  effort  had  been  made  to  accommo- 
date this  vast  neighboiU’houd  with  even  a single 
market,  and  that  the  want  was  one  keenly  felt. 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  the 
Cholsoa  Vestry  has  at  length  authorised  the  erec- 
tion of  a market, — long  sorely  needed, — to  sup- 
ply the  important  district  of  South  Kensington. 

It  would  be  curious  to  hear  the  opinion  of  an 
active  member  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council 
on  his  having  such  a state  of  affairs  explained 
to  him.  For  in  Paris  each  neighbourhood,  even 
the  most  distant  from  the  centre,  is  liberally 
stipjilied  with  ample  market  accommodation. 
•Vd  for  the  great  central  market  the  llalles 
' 'ontrales,  it  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
admirably  organised  institutions  of  modern 
'lays ; and  each  district  market  is  but  a diminu- 
tive  of  the  parent  establishment. 

Ko  one  who  has  visited  Paris  can  have  failed 
to  see,  if  not  have  inspected,  the  Halles 
Geutralea,  one  of  those  successful  creations 
of  that  singular  style  of  iron  and  glass  archi- 
tecture to  which  some  critics  refuse  oven  the 
position  of  style  at  all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
llalles  Centrales  probably  fulfil  the  aim  for 
which  they  were  built  in  a far  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  many  a more  pretentious  erection 
'■  invested  with  artistic  merit.”  Indeed,  they 
may  be  said  to  eminently  carry  out  that  very 
admirable  quality, — so  highly  praised  by  the 
great  Italian  architect  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Leo  Battista  Alberti, — of  attaining  ” economic 
magnificence.”  It  is  not,  however,  of  the 
artistic  stylo  of  the  Halles  that  we  would  wish 
to  apeak,  largely  placed  beyond  criticism  as  it 
should  be  from  the  admirable  suitability  of  the 
building  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected. 
It  is  rather  of  its  general  character,  and  that 
of  the  fifty-eight  other  dependent  markets  in 
Paris  built  on  the  same  plan,  that  we  would 
wish  to  speak,  as  bearing  in  no  small  measure 
upon  a crying  want  in  our  metropolis  (and, 
indeed,  in  most  of  our  great  towns),  of  adequate 
market  accommodation. 

It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  there  is  a large 
degree  of  shrewd  good  sense  in  the  generous 
manner  m which  well-supplied  markets  are 
soattered  over  the  French  metropolis ; the 
interests,  so  important  in  the  present  day,  of 
the  real  estate-o^vners  are  in  no  small  measure 
aulod  by  this  inducement  given  to  new  settlers 
m new  neighbourhoods,  for  with  a house  and 
well-supplied  market  within  a short  distance 
existence  becomes  possible  for  the  poorest.  In 
matters  of  this  nature  we  are,  we  think  it  will 
be  admitted,  somewhat  short-sighted  men  of 
husiuess.  Of  late  years,  Londoners  have  had 
th  > opportunity  of  seeing  built  upon  and  occu- 
pied. mile  after  mile  of  once  pleasant  suburban 
fi-Hs  and  yet  all  these  thickly -populated 
districts  are  dependent  on  but  a most  imperfect 
supply  of  market  produce.  Why  should  not 
market 

supplied  with  all  those  numerous,  yet  after  all 
most  simple,  wants  which  are  at ‘present  onlv 
obtamed  through  very  defective  means  ? The 
whole  southern  portion  of  London  possesses  no 
population  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  whole  of  Pans,  whu-h,  in  addition  to  its 
magni^ficent  Hailes  Cenirales,  with  its  ten 
superb  possesses  fifty-eight  other 

oTfheTetrlpohs.*"^-*-  districts 

Admirably  organised  as  is  generally  the  whole 
municipal  system  of  the  French  capital,  the 

• The  whole  of  London  poaseases  barely  a dozen 
and  howeyer  magnificent  some  of  theL 
number  ill  aufiicea  to  supplj  comfortably  an  arei  of^nnn^f 
tion  as  vast  aa  that  of  the  metropol-a.  ^ ^ ® popula- 


organisation  of  its  markets  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  the  most  fully  considered,  and  the 
least  defective.  Till  within  a generation,  Paris 
like  oorselvea,  was  dependent  on  a market  not 
unlike  in  management  our  own  Covont  Garden 
and  Billingsgate  thrown  into  one.  Many  are 
the  historical  recollections  connected  with  the 
Halles  which  are  woven  in  with  the  story  of 
Paris  in  it.s  past,  but  among  the  numerous  other 
modern  improvements  of  modern  Paris  the 
new  Halles  was  among  the  first  commenced.  A 
Commission  was  formed  some  forty  or  so  years 
since  to  inquire  into  the  great  markets  of  the 
world,  ami  though  we  are  at  present  so  deficient 
in  the  number  of  our  Metropolitan  markets,  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Commission  had 
many  handsome  things  to  say  of  the  manage- 
inent  and  organisation  of  some  of  our  great 
markets.  When,  after  considerable  delay, 
the  old  llalles  was  at  length  demolished,  M, 
Baltard's  superb  new  Halles  soon  commenced 
to  rise.  M.  Baltard  was  a practical  architect ; 
he  was  not  tormented,  as  too  many  of  his 
brethren  are  in  similar  positions,  by  the  biu-niug 
desire  to  rival  the  great  artistic  creations 
of  the  past,  and  erect  a monument  which 
should,  if  not  surpass,  at  least  rank  with 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  architect’s  art. 
11.  Baltard  contented  himself  with  simply  con- 
sidering primarily  the  objects  of  the  new 
market  he  was  called  upon  to  [^lan  and  caiuy 
out,  and  he  unhesitatingly  decided  on  what  has 
bcoii  contemptuously  termed  the  railway  station 
style.  By  the  aid  of  iron  and  of  glass, — which, 
with  the  exception  of  a brick  foundation,  con- 
stitute all  the  materials  employed, — M.  Baltard 
jilanned  and  erected  the  existing  Halles 
Centrales.  As  originally  planned,  there  are  to 
bo  fourteen  separate  pavilions  j of  these,  ten 
havo  been  comjileted.  As  the  Halles  now 
stand,  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  corps  or 
buildings, — that  on  the  east  measuring  over 
20,000  square  yards,  and  that  on  the  west  very 
nearly  of  the  same  size.  Each  pavilion  is 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  some  special  product, 
and  is  supplied  in  addition  with  every  possible 
accommodation  for  the  reception  and  auction  in 
the  morning  of  the  incoming  produce,  with  a 
vast  number  of  stalls  for  the  retail  trade  during 
the  day  time.  In  the  case  of  the  district 
markets  there  is,  of  coui’se,  no  provision  made 
for  the  auction,  as  they  aje  intended  solely  to 
snpply  domestic  customers. 

The  Halles  Centralles,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
the  central  market  of  the  French  capital,  and 
thither  are  sent  from  every  portion  of  France 
the  produce  which  is  either  intended  for  con- 
sumption in  the  capital  itself,  or  is  purchased 
for  our  London  market,  which  takes  no  unim- 
portant place  in  the  calculations  of  our  thrifty 
neighbours.  In  general  results  the  French 
system,  of  course,  largely  resembles  that  pur- 
sued in  London.  The  market  is  abundantly 
supplied,  and  the  produce  diligently  redistri- 
buted; but  in  organisation  we  think  it  will 
indisputably  be  found  that  the  French  are  far 
ahead  of  us.  Not  only  is  the  Central  Market  a 
model  ^ of  skilful  organisation, — a model  of 
hygienic^  order  and  sanitary  cleanliness, — but 
the  district  markets,  which  supply  the  outlyiug 
neighbourhoods,  are  no  less  well  supplied  and 
well  organised  than  the  parent  establishment. 
A very  strict  and  admirably-considered  set  of 
rules  have  been  laid  down  by  the  authorities, 
and  these  being  severely  and  rigorously  enforced 
render  the  markets  of  Paris  very  different  places 
to  the  markets  of  London. 

In  Paris,  as  all  who  know  the  French  capital 
are  aware,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  thrifty  miinagare  to  do 
each  morning  her  own  marketing,  and,  attended 
on  by  her  white-capped  tonne,  basket  on  arm, 
to  pass  a happy  hour  or  two  in  bargaining  over 
the  details  of  the  day’s  dinner.  Whatever  is 
best  IS  inspected,  and  priced,  and  determined 
on  in  clue  consultation  with  the  cook,  and  with 
a fund  of  that  unfailing  chatter  to  wliich  the 
seems  so  singularly  to  lend 
J,{'‘='''cP'Swept  market  with  its  numerous 
stalls,  filled  with  their  fresh  produce  arranged 
with  all  that  artistic  skill  for  which  the  French 
have  long  and  not  unjustly  been  famed,  affords 
a large  field  for  the  choice  of  the  customer,  and 
u cti  the  basket  i.s  full  and  the  necessary 
purchases  liave  been  made,  an  obligatory  dntv 
ot  the  household  has  been  fulfilled  in  a mos't 
agreeable  manner.  As  every  ueighbourliood 
supplies  a similar  market,  the  prices  at  which 
are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  at  the 
Central  Market,  the  facilities  for  exi.stence  are 
equably  distributed  over  tlie  metropolis. 


Severe  police  and  municipal  measures  regulate 
the  general  management  of  all  these  markets  ; 
the  absolute  cleanliness  of  every  stall  is  severely 
enforced,  all  refuse  is  removed  daily,  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  at  baud,  wliile  the  quality  of 
everything  sold  is  ensui’ed  by  a rigorous  system 
of  inspection.  As  a characteristic  sight,  we 
would  warmly  recommend  any  one  about  to 
visit  the  French  capital  not  to  mi.ss  a morning 
in  one  of  the  many  district  markets  of  Paris. 
He  will  there  see,  what  London  and  every  great 
city  should  have  numerous  examples  of,  an 
admirably-organised  building  in  which  can  be 
purchased  at  a fair  price  all  the  daily  necessaries 
of  life,  while  an  operation  which  athouie  consti- 
tuted no  small  horror  of  newly-married  life, 
especially  when  spent  in  some  of  our  outlying 
districts,  will  be  found  to  assume  a positively 
agreeable  aspect.  The  domestic  economy 
attendant  on  this  admirable  profusion  of  mai'kets 
to  the  French  capital  is  beyond  calculation. 
Experience  is  gained  in  the  household  manage- 
ment, and  the  head  of  the  family  finds  his 
temper  thus  rarely  tried,  while,  as  a natural 
cousequeuce,  that  crowd  of  hucksters  who,  in 
our  streets,  so  noisily  bawl  forth  their  wares  is 
at  once  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Even  in.  Paris,  however,  with  its  numerous 
markets,  the  huckster  and  his  barrow  are 
necessary,  but  hero  the  police  exercise  a wise 
discretion  in  their  control.  The  costermongers 
are  allowed  only  to  ply  in  certain  thoroughfares 
and  certain  neighbourhoods,  and  as  they  are 
alone  permitted  to  act  as  a makeshift  for  a 
market,  they  are  obliged  to  pass  over  certain 
rounds  and  thus  benefit  all  portions  of  the  capital 
alike,  a measure  dictated  some  years  since  on 
the  discovery  that  the  hucksters  uot  unnaturally 
were  found  to  frequent  certain  neighbourhoods 
more  remunerative  for  their  traffic  than  those 
the  needs  of  which  they  really  were  intended  to 
supply. 

Our  Parisian  neighbours  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  organisation  of  their  markets ; but 
with  the  magnificent  snpply  of  food  daily 
poured  into  our  huge  metropolis  from  literallj' 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  is  it  not  a little 
shameful  that  we  in  London  should  not  possess 
also  an  admirably-organised  system  by  which 
all  this  produce  can  be  adequately  and  fairly 
distributed  to  every  portion  of  the  metropolis  ? 
We  are  fully  aware  that  “vested  interests” 
stand  largely  in  the  way,  but  may  we  not  look 
forward  shortly  to  the  abolition  of  many  of 
these  ? In  this  anticipation  might  not  some 
earnest  and  practical  spirit  take  ujithe  question 
of  planning  out  the  number  of  markets  neces- 
sary to  supply  our  daily  increasiug  population. 

The  question  is  one  of  immense  hygienic  im- 
portance, and  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be 
grappled  with.  As  a field  of  speculation  we  do 
not  see  why  the  supply  of  these  markets  should 
not  interest  the  capitalists  ; tho  Halles  Centrales 
of  Paris  net  yearly  over  30,000L  from  the  mere 
rental  of  their  stalls,  and  when  the  whole  plan 
is  complete  the  yearly  profit  has  been  reckoned 
at  some  40,000i.  The  cost  of  tho  existing  por- 
tion has,  it  is  true,  been  over  half  a million 
sterling,  but  the  return  is  certainly  remunera- 
tive enough  to  offer  many  inducements.  With 
our  admirable  network  of  metropolitan  railways 
— such  as  Paris  does  not  possess, — the  problem 
of  supplying  tho  many  district  markets  with 
which  London  should  bo  provided,  would  be 
singularly  simplified.  A great  capital  like  ours 
has  no  just  cause  for  pride  at  its  vastuess,  if  it 
does  not  supply  its  inhabitants  with  every 
possible  facility  for  existence,  that  is,  which 
the  expenditui-e  of  capital  can  insure,  and  fore- 
most among  the  facilities  for  existence  in  a great 
capital  stands  the  adequate  suppi)’  of  markets. 


Vacant  Lands  in  the  City. — The  City 
Press  hears  that  the  question  of  how  best  to 
utilise  the  vacant  lauds  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration, that  liave  remained  utterly  useless 
for  so  many  years,  is  likely  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  its  importance  demands.  The  Cor- 
poration possess  these  several  plots  of  vacant 
land,  some  of  whicli  have  remained  utterly 
useless  for  nearly  thirty  years  —and  why  ? 
Simply  becansc,  under  the  advice  of  their 
officers,  tlicy  have  put  such  prices  upon  them 
as  no  one  was  willing  to  give.  Forgetful  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  “the  intrinsic 
value  of  a thing  is  just  as  much  as  it  will 
bring,”  they  obstinately  adhere  to  their  original 
valuation,  until  the  annual  interest  of  the  money 
with  which  these  lambs  were  purchased  has 
consumed  the  whole  value  of  the  fee-simpic  of 
the  property. 
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HAPPAELLE  AS  AN  AHOHITEOT. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  tlio 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Raffaelle’s  birtli- 
day,  a papci'  was  read  at  the  Frankfort  Archi- 
tects’ and  Engineers’  Society  by  Herr  Oscar 
Sommer,  who  mentioned  several  little-known 
facts  in  the  bingrapliy  of  the  great  artist  which 
are  of  interest  in  architectural  circles.  Tlirough 
the  revival  of  classical  antiquity,  ho  pointed 
out,  education  had,  about  the  year  1500  A.D.. 
received  a ^eat  stimulu.s  in  Italy,  and  more 
particularly  in  Rome,  and  there  was  in  the  life 
of  that  period  a kind  of  renewal  of  the  gran- 
deur of  ancient  times.  Precisely  the  period 
when  people  had  once  more  begun  most 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  ancient  art,  Raffaelle  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  His  activity  was  put  forth  exactly  at 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
His  work  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  later 
reaction,  which  subsequently  reduced  Classical 
antiquity  again  to  the  position  of  heathen- 
dom, and  therefore  an  enemy  of  the  Christian 
Church.  One  of  the  conditions  which,  apart 
from  his  genius,  contributed  materially  to 
Raffaelle’s  greatness  was  the  fact  that  he  lived 
in  a congenial  age,  penetrated  with  the  spirit 
of  Classical  art.  In  him  that  age  found  its 
highest  expression.  His  works,  his  figures, 
characterised  as  they  are  by  the  deepest  feeling 
and  the  greatest  beauty,  are  ever  true  to 
human  nature.  There  were,  fortunately,  art- 
loving  Popes,  who  took  care  that  his  genius 
should  have  abundant  scope  for  exercise  in 
every  department.  The  grand  old  Julius  II., 
the  Pope  who,  by  his  firmness  of  character, 
rescued  the  Papacy  from  the  dangers  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  by  his  odious  predecessor, 
Alexander  VI.,  has  the  credit  of  having  called 
Raffaelle  to  Rome.  The  successor  to  Julius  II., 
the  noble  Medicean,  Leo  X.,  brought  forth 
Raffaelle’a  powers  in  their  highest  splendour. 
Raffaelle  had,  in  addition,  numerous  other 
friends  and  patrons  who  esteemed  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  could  induce  the  artist,  or  if 
he  could  find  time,  to  execute  works  for 
them. 

With  regard,  now,  to  architecture,  Raffaelle 
was  unavoidably  led  to  its  study  and  practice 
by  the  very  circumstances  in  which  he  w’orked 
as  a painter.  The  arts  at  that  period  worked 
harmoniously  together,  and  Raffaelle’s  principal 
productions  were  such  as  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  an  enscy^ible  with  the  architecture  sur- 
rounding them.  We  speak  of  his  al  fresco  wall 
and  ceiling  paintings,  his  altar-pieces,  and  so 
forth.  His  other  paintings,  his  Madonnas  and 
portraits,  though  by  no  means  few  in  number, 
stand  second  to  the  before-mentioned  class.  In 
Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  men  did 
not  confine  themselves  naiTowly  to  one  particular 
branch  of  art.  Their  culture  was  many-sided, 
and  there  was  hardly  one  artist  of  that  day 
who  limited  himself  strictly  to  painting.  So 
Raffaelle  found  architecture  indispensable,  and 
he,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  devoted  himself, 
with  the  greatest  industiy  and  zeal,  to  the  study 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  architectnre. 

Raffaelle  received  his  first  training  in  archi- 
tecture from  his  teacher,  Pietro  Perugino,  whom, 
when  he  was  little  more  than  a child,  he  had 
helped  in  his  graceful  ceiling  and  wall  paintings 
in  the  Cambio  at  Perugia.  It  was  shortly  after 
his  apprentice  days  that,  in  the  well-known 
picture  in  the  Brera  at  ililan,  “ The  Marriage 
of  Mary,”  he  painted,  quite  in  Perugino’s  style, 
a charming  round  temple,  of  his  original  com- 
position. In  perspective  lic  had  attained  such 
proficiency  that  he  was  able  to  instruct  in  it  his 
second  teacher  and  friend,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  at 
Florence.  At  Rome  he  saw  many  ancient 
edifices  which  no  longer  exist,  or  of  which  only 
portions  are  still  left,  such  as  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  the  Thermte  of  Diocletian,  Con- 
stantine, and  Titus,  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and 
the  entire  Colosseum,  and  he  soonfolt  it  needful 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  architectnre  by 
studying  the  ancient  authors.  Accordingly  he 
sent  for  the  old  scholar  and  stoic,  Fabio  Calvi, 
a patriarch  of  eighty  years,  from  Ravenna,  and 
lodging  him  in  his  own  house,  got  him  to  trans- 
late Vitruvius  from  Latin  into  Italian.  The 
manuscript  of  this  version,  with  marginal  notes 
in  Raffaelle’s  own  hand-writing,  is  now  in  the 
Munich  Library. 

In  consequence  of  Raffaclle’s  thorough  study 
and  researches  in  architecture,  Leo  X.,  in 
A.D.  1515,  made  him  chief  inspector  of  the 
ancient  monaments  of  Rome.  In  tlie  brief 
appointing  him  the  Pope  says  W'c  know 


that  the  monuments  of  Rome  afford  marble  and 
stone  in  superabundance,  and  almost  every  one 
in  and  ai-ound  Rome  makes  use  of  tlieso 
materials  for  building  purposes.  Hence  we 
nominate  you  as  chief  inspector  of  all  marbles 
and  stones  which  from  this  time  forward  may 
ho  dug  up  in  Rome  and  the  vicinity  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  radius,  so  that  you  should 
buy  them  if  tliey  are  suitable  for  use  in  the 
ljuilding  of  St.  T’etcr’s.  Nor  may  any  masons 
henceforward  saw  in  two  any  stones  bearing 
inscriptions,  without  your  permission.” 

The  greatest  interest  attaches  to  a report 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
Raffaelle,  probably  acting  with  Count  Castig- 
lione,  subsor[uently  presented  to  Leo  X.  on  the 
subject  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome.  He 
appeals  to  the  Pope  to  protect  the  relics  of  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  those  “divine  souls”  of 
antiquity.  For  he  had  seen  destroyed  before 
hisowneyes  the  portico  of  Diocletian’s  Thermm, 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  part  of  the  Forum  of 
Nerva,  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  numerous  columns. 
Raffaelle  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
drawings  should  he  made  of  the  ancient  works 
of  architecture,  because  be  was  charged  to 
prepare  a detailed  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
he  accordingly  proposes  to  have  everything 
represented  in  ground-plan,  section,  and  eleva- 
tion. Of  this  scheme  only  the  first  region  was 
over  completed.  Winckelmann  saw  some  of  tl.e 
drawings.  Raffaelle  goes  on,  in  conclusion,  to 
give  a complete  survey  of  the  history  of  art. 
According  to  his  view,  there  was  no  retrogres- 
sion in  architecture  down  to  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  There  was,  he 
considers,  unbroken  progress  and  constant 
improvement  j but  sculpture  and  painting,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  already  fallen  into  decay. 
The  first  retrograde  step  in  architecture  was, 
according  to  his  view,  not  taken  till  the  time  of 
the  barbarian  invaders.  Raffaelle  distinguishes 
the  architecture  of  this  Gothic  period  from  the 
architecture  of  the  Germans,  meaning  by  the 
German  style  what  we  now  call  the  Gothic. 
Of  this  German  Gothic  he  expresses  a very 
unfavourable  opinion,  and  regrets  that  in  many 
places  people  still  persisted  in  building  in  that 
style. 

Raffaelle’s  enthusiasm  for  architecture  was 
such  that  he  sent  draughtsmen  to  various  parts 
of  Italy,  especially  Puzzuoli  andBaim,  and  also 
even  to  Greece,  to  get  drawings  of  ancient  build- 
ings made  for  his  own  use.  What  Raffaelle 
himself  did  in  architecture  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  representations  of  architectnre  in  his 
pictures.  Burkhardt  regards  the  hall  in  his 
School  of  Athens  and  the  interior  of  the  Temple 
of  Hcliodorus  as  superior  to  all  Raffaelle's  other 
achievements  in  this  department.  Another 
most  important  branch  of  this  architectural 
work  is  that  of  internal  decoration.  The  rooms 
of  Borgia,  the  so-called  Stanze,  come  first.  So 
far  as  Raffaelle  himself  makes  the  divisions,  he 
belongs  to  the  stone-ribbed  architecture  of  the 
Perugian  School,  although  the  ribs  consist  of 
panels  and  ornaments.  Not  before  we  come  to 
the  loggia  does  the  influence  of  the  grotesque 
make  itself  powerfully  felt.  Giovanni  da 
Udine  added  hereto  the  ancient  stucco  work. 
The  ribs  break  up  into  divisions  of  fields  and 
branched  ornamentation,  and  thus  there  is  pro- 
duced a manifold  variety,  which,  without  ever 
prejudicing  the  harmony  of  the  work,  surpasses 
the  antique.  A now  addition  is  found  in  the 
ascending  pilaster  ornamentation.  Raffaelle 
is  nut  satisfied  with  monsters  such  as  Benvenuto 
Cellini  understood  under  the  name  of  gro- 
tesques,— that  is,  forms  composed  of  portions  of 
heterogeneous  organic  things,  belonging  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, — he  employed 
real  creatures  of  eminent  beauty,  or  figures, 
which,  as  in  the  Parcas,  often  have  an  intimate 
mutual  connexion,  and  it  is  this  sort  of  orna- 
ment which  makes  the  Loggia  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  hnll  in  the  world.  The  cycle  of 
pictures,  often  called  Raffaelle’s  picture  Bible, 
imparts  to  the  work  its  higher  consecration. 

In  the  later  Farnesina  we  then  find  a mytho- 
logical scene,  that  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  in  the 
spandrels  brought  into  connexion  with  the  great 
central  picture  of  Olympus,  whereby  the  orna- 
mentation attains  a dramatic  significance.  In 
place  of  the  ribs  of  the  vault  we  have  festoous, 
which  form  a homogeneous  and  appropriate 
framing. 

With  regard  to  his  work  on  actual  building!?, 
Raffaelle  was  appointed,  after  Bramante’s  death, 
as  architr'ct  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  produced  a 
model  which  was  well  received,  and  of  which 


Serlio  lias  left  ns  a clear  and  harmonious  plan, 
but  all  that  Raffaelle  actually  carried  oat  in  the 
edifice  was  limited  to  some  unimportant  portions 
of  the  walls  and  to  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  the  pillars  of  the  dome.  His  plans, 
contrary  to  Brainante’s  ccntr.al  portion  of  the 
edifice,  shows  a long  nave,  but  it  was  never 
carried  oat.  It  was  reserved  for  the  divine 
Michelangelo  to  realise  in  a simplified  and  nobler 
form  the  fundamental  idea  of  Braniante.  It  was 
not  Michelangelo’s  fault  that  Carlo  Maderna’s 
n.xvc  was,  after  all,  to  injure  the  effect  of 
tlio  central  structure.  Raffaelle’s  work  on  the 
closed  palace  fii9ade  was  of  more  importance. 
He  surpassed  the  verj’  simple  but  harmonious 
pilaster  facade  of  Bramante  by  giving  iudivi- 
dnality  to  the  separate  parts.  Ilere,  too,  ho 
shows  the  gi’eatest  variety  in  the  motives 
without  ever  destroying  the  unity  of  the  general 
effect.  He  is  fond  of  the  solid  rustic  style  in 
the  lower  stories,  and  of  double  columns  above, 
or  of  window-framework  with  side  columns  and 
alternate  pointed  and  round  hood  moulding. 
His  palaces  of  Vidoni  or  Caffareili  in  Rome,  and 
Ugnggioni  in  Florence,  present  along  with 
important  innovations  a delicate  gradation  of 
the  individual  part.s,  while  in  the  Paredolfini 
Palace,  we  see  the  greatest  splendour  of  simpli- 
city and  beauty  combined.  Raffaelle’s  own 
palace,  otherwise  that  of  Branconio  d’Aquila,  in 
the  Borgo  at  Rome,  which  unfortunately  had 
to  be  removed  in  IGOl  in  favour  of  the  Bernini 
Colonnade  before  St.  Peter’s,  presenteil  an 
abundance  of  motives  and  very  rich  decorations 
in  the  upper  story.  Raffaelle  never  went  to 
excess.  He  always  limited  himself  to  the 
simple  forms  borrowed  from  the  antique.  He 
has  exerted  a decided  influence  on  architecture, 
and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  extravagances 
which  were  so  frequent  in  later  times. 


THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Colonial  and  Export  Exhi- 
bition which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  will 
open  at  Amsterdam  on  tho  1st  of  May  will  be  a 
far  more  extensive  affair  than  its  promoters  had 
anticipated.  The  area  it  covers  is  not  leas  than 
280,000  sqnare  metres.  The  ground  is  situated 
in  the  rear  of  tho  nesv  National  Museum,  winch 
itself  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  which  is 
destined  permanently  to  hold  a moat  valuable 
collection  of  treasures  of  art  of  the  Nether- 
lands. This  museum  will  serve  as  the  entrance 
to  the  Colonial  Exhibition.  The  chief  hnilding 
of  the  latter  covers  a surface  of  60,000  square 
metres.  It  is  built  in  the  most  singular  style. 
The  portal  is  in  imitation  of  a Hindoo  or  Java 
temple,  the  walls  being  apparently  supported 
by  figures  of  colossal  elephants.  All  the  deco- 
rations are  in  keeping.  The  displays  of  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  as  well  as 
of  England  and  India,  cannot  fail  to  astonish 
the  visitors.  Tho  space  covered  by  the  Ger- 
man collections  is  8,000  sqnare  metres  in  the 
chief  building,  and  1,000  square  metres  in  the 
machinery  department.  France  occupies  still 
more  space,  namely,  12,000  square  metres  in  the 
chief  building  and  4,000  square  metres  in  tho 
machine-room.  The  other  principal  countries 
occupy  in  the  chief  building  and  machine-room 
the  following  areas  respectively  ; Belgium,  9,000 
and  2,000;  Holland,  6,000  and  1,000;  England, 
3,500  and  1,500  ; British  colonies,  2,000  ; Spain, 
1,800;  Austria,  1,500;  China  and  Japan  each, 
1,400 ; and  Russia,  1,000  square  metres.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  many  special  pavi- 
lions in  the  grounds.  That  of  tho  Dutch 
colonies,  for  instance,  covers  a space  of  4,000 
square  metres,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  an 
Indian  pai-k.  Behind  is  the  Pavilion  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  also  surrounded  by  a charming  garden. 
Other  pavilions  arc  those  of  tho  royal  family, 
the  Amsterdam  diamond-cotters,  the  Press,  and 
the  Tunis  Government.  Further,  there  are  the 
kiosk  of  the  orchestra,  four  large  restanrante, 
and  the  pavilion  of  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arte, 
the  latter  covering  a space  of  4,000  square 
metres. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which 
was  founded  in  1818  for  promoting  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  and  was  incorporated  in  1828  for 
the  general  advancementof  Mechanical  Science, 
has  now  on  its  lists  21  Honorary  Members, 
1,347  Members,  1,671  Associate  Members,  524 
Associates,  and  774  Students,  or,  in  all,  4,337. 
The  gross  number  at  the  same  date  last  year 
w.as  4,117. 
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MINES  AND  METALS  OF  THE  GREEKS 
AND  HOMANS. 

PaoFEssoB  C.  T.  Xewtox,  C.B.,  delivered  the 
first  of  a course  of  eight  lectures  on  the  useful 
and  decorative  arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
oil  Friday,  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  Botanical 
Theatre  of  University  College,  Gower-street. 
The  lecturer  took  as  the  subject  of  this  lecture, 
“ Mines  and  Metals.’’  lie  observed  that  the 
course  of  lectures  which  ho  began  that  day 
related  to  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  At  first  sight,  perhaps,  there  was  no 
apparent  counesiou  between  this  course  and 
the  courses  which  he  had  previously  delivered, 
but  u])on  a little  consideration  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  subjects  of  the  course  now  entered 
upon  Lad  a veiy  near  connexion  with  the  history 
of  art  and  civilisation  generally.  He  need 
hardly  say  that  unless  the  ancients,  from  a very 
early  time  in  their  history,  had  had  a passion 
for  seeking  for  gold  and  silver,  those  metals 
would  have  not  been  available  to  them  at 
that  very  early  period  for  artistic  jiurposes. 
Again,  if  the  commerce  of  those  early  days  had 
not  brought  to  Athens  ivory  tusks  from  Africa 
and  India,  there  could  have  been  no  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Athene.  In  the  case  of 
other  materials,  such  as  the  marbles  largely 
used  in  architectui-e  and  sculpture,  if  there  had 
been  no  useful  arts,  no  quarrynien,  no  masons, 
the  sculptor  and  architect  would  have  had  no 
material  to  work  upon.  In  looking  at  what 
were  called  the  merely  decorative  arts,  there 
would  be  found  to  be  a still  closer  connexion 
between  them  aud  the  useful  arts  than  between 
them  and  what  wore  known  as  tho  fine  arts. 
Again,  if  it  had  not  been  for  extraordinary 
metallurgical  skill,  evinced  in  obtaiuing  gold  iu 
the  form  of  fine  wire  and  iu  very  thin  plates, 
we  should  have  had  none  of  those  beautiful 
specimens  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  goldsmiths’ 
work  which  had  come  down  to  ns.  With  regard 
to  moot  points  of  ancient  history  and  civilisa- 
tion, the  study  of  the  useful  arts  suggested 
many  inquiries.  Firstly,  where  did  the  raw 
materials  required  for  those  arts  come  from  ? 
What  was  their  geographical  distribution  ? 
Again,  what  were  the  lines  of  commerce  by 
which  the  raw  materials  passed  from  one  country 
to  another  ? Who  and  what  were  tho  “ hands  ” 
who  WTOught  the  materials  ? Were  they 
“ working  men,”  as  we  understand  tliat  term, 
and  did  they  over  ” strike  ” ? Were  they 
gathered  together  in  great  towns,  aud  did  they 
ever  become  unmanageable?  Were  they  pro- 
tected by  the  severe  laws  of  guilds  of  art,  or 
was  there  nniver.sal  competition  and  free  trade  ? 
Ho  did  not  think  he  sliould  be  able  to  answer  all 
those  questions  in  tbo  present  lecture.  One 
great  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
society  was  that  whereas  we  gathered  together 
the  working-men  in  great  towns,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce iu  those  centres  very  rapidly  and  in  im- 
mense quantities  certain  articles  of  commerce, 
a groat  deal  of  tlio  work  done  for  the  ancients 
was  performed  by  slave  labour.  Tho  slaves, 
although  they  occasionally  organised  very  for- 
midable revolts,  seem  never  to  have  Lad  suffi- 
cient power  of  organisation  to  strike  en  masse. 
An  the  composibiou  of  ancient  society  was 
examined,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  tendency  of 
handicraftsmen  was  to  form  guilds  of  heredi- 
tary succession.  To  proceed  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  his  lecture,  it  was  a very  old  obser- 
vation tliat  it  was  the  human  hand  which  distiu- 
guished  man  pre-eminently  from  the  boasts, 
and  that  man  alone  was  able  to  use  tools  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  true  that 
some  animals  were  able  to  use  atones  and 
branches  of  trees  as  weapons,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  peculiar  appropriateness  that  the 
ancients  represented  the  Centaui-s  as  a semi- 
be.stial  race  of  beings,  giving  them  only  such 
weapons  as  beasts  were  known  to  use,  whereas 
the  men  who  contended  with  them  were  armed 
vith  swords  and  other  weapons  made  of  metal. 
He  would,  therefore,  start  with  the  assumption 
that  no  animal  but  man  had  ever  made  any- 
thing for  use,  either  for  defence  or  otherwise, 
out  of  a piece  of  metal.  It  was  somewhere  in 
t(ie  prehistonc  ages  that  man  began  to  use  the 
metak  which  he  found  scattered  over  the  face 
nf  the  earth.  The  metals  which  he  (the 
lecturer)  proposed  to  deal  with  in  that  lecture 
were  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold,  silver,  and  lead. 

thought  the  order  in  which  tools  must  have 
convenient. 

it  had  been  argued  that  gold  should  be  con- 
sidered first,  because  tliere  was  no  doubt 


that  it  was  ‘a  metal  that  had  been  con- 
stantly found  on  tbe  surface  of  the  earth 
and  used  from  the  very  earliest  times,  as  it  was 
capable  of  being  hammered  out  and  melted  -with 
less  laboui’  than  other  metals.  lie  took  iron 
first,  because,  of  all  the  metals  he  had  named, 
it  was  one  of  the  moat  difficult  to  use  by  ham- 
mering or  smelting.  When  we  examined  the 
poems  of  Homer,  we  found  that  botli  iron  and 
the  metal  which  he  called  kalkos  (by  which  term 
the  lecturer  believed  a kind  of  bronze  was 
meant)  were  frequently  meutioued,  aud  though 
it  had  been  argued  that  the  use  of  bronze  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  iron,  there  was  no  proof  of 
that  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Neither  did  ho 
think  that  the  remains  of  previous  civilisations, 
such  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  supported 
that  argument.  Tho  fact  was  that  iron  was  a 
metal  which  could  hardly  be  preserved  for  long 
periods  unless  buried  in  very  favourable  soils, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  large  quanti- 
tie.s  of  it  had  disappeared  from  tho  sites  of 
ancient  cities  by  tiie  process  of  natural  decay 
by  rust.  Hence  the  fact  that  iron  tools  aud 
other  articles  were  not  found  in  abundance  on 
ancient  sites  was  no  proof  that  they  never 
existed.  On  the  other  baud,  copper,  except 
under  very  adverse  circumstances,  was  capable 
of  endorin"  for  thousands  of  years.  Iron  was 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a metal  very  difficult 
to  work.  No  doubt  it  was  a metal  of  value,  as 
tbe  Greeks  used  it  for  barter.  The  distribution 
of  ix'on  iu  the  ancient  world  was  not  very 
clearly  made  out.  The  Romans  found  very 
profitable  iron  mines  in  Spain,  and  Caisar  spoke 
of  iron  existing  in  Britain  in  small  quantities. 
The  same  metal  was  also  found  in  Nubia, 
Ethiopia,  and  Gaul,  Strabo  speaking  of  some 
valuable  iron  mines  in  Gaul,  of  the  iron- 
miners  of  which  country  Caesar  also  spoke. 
Iron  was  also  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Appa- 
rently there  was  no  word  for  steel,  in  any 
writer  l.ater  than  Homer,  as  a thing  distinct 
from  iron,  and  there  it  was  spoken  of 
as  very  fine  - tempered  iron.  There  was 
a word  in  Homer,  kuanos,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  very  much  disputed.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  several  of  tho  Gorman  authorities 
seemed  to  think  that  it  meant  steel,  but  there 
appeared  to  have  been  a natural  kuams  and  au 
artificial  kuanos.  Lepsius,  iu  writing  on  the 
metals  used  in  Egypt,  came  to  tho  conclusion 
that  natural  kuanos  was  lapis  lazuli.  Theo- 
phrastus spoke  of  an  artificial  kuanos.  Passing 
from  ii'on  to  copper,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the 
lino  ill  the  “ Odyssey  ” which  had  often  been 
quoted,  iu  which  a captain  of  a ship  was  asked 
what  his  cargo  consisted  of,  and  he  replied,  ” I 
am  going  to  Temesa  for  copper,  aud  carry  a 
cargo  of  green  iron.”  This  sentence  opened  up 
several  questions.  First  of  all,  Where  was 
Temesa  ? This  was  a point  upon  which  ancient 
writers  were  not  agreed.  There  was  a Temesa 
celebrated  for  its  copper  mines  in  Cyprus.  On 
tbo  other  baud,  Strabo  said  that  the  Temesa 
referred  to  was  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  the 
Abruzzi.  Tlie  lecturer  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Strabo  was  right.  Another  question  was,  Was 
the  kalkos  which  the  ship-captain  was  going  in 
quest  of  pure  copper,  or  was  it  tbe  mixed  metal 
which  we  termed  bronze  ? Mr.  Gladstone  bad 
maintained  that  when  Homer  spokeof  kalkoshc 
meant  pure  copper,  not  bronze.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  generally  argued  that  pure  copper 
was  not  hard  enough  to  produce  spear-heads, 
arrow-heads,  kuives,  and  cutting  instruments 
such  a.s  were  unquestionably  made  by  the 
Greeks.  With  the  desire  of  clearing  up  this 
question,  if  possible,  he  had  written  to  Dr. 
Percy,  tho  eminent  metallurg'st,  asking  him 
whether  it  was  possible  to  so  harden  copper  as 
to  make  that  metal  available  for  the  blades  of 
cutting  instruments.  Dr.  Percy,  in  reply,  said 
that  copper  became  a little  harder  by  being 
hammered  or  rolled,  but  he  knew  of  no  method 
of  materially  hardening  it  except  by  alloying  it 
with  some  other  substance,  such  as  tin  or 
sulphur.  Sir.  Gladstone,  in  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Dr.  Percy,  asked,  ” How  conld 
it  be  asserted  that  we  knew  all  that  the  ancients 
know  about  copper?”  Dr.  Pei'cy  said  he 
thought  it  very  probable  that  we  knew  a great 
deal  more  about  the  metal  than  the  ancients 
did.  At  any  rate,  the  oims  probandi  rested 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  with  those  who  thought 
with  him.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present 
lecture  it  might  be  assumed  that  with  very  few 
exceptions  tho  bronze  articles  which  were  found 
in  largo  quantities  on  ancient  sites, — whether 
in  the  form  of  swords,  shields,  celts,  tripods, 
candelabra,  or  the  numerous  other  articles 


which  were  to  be  seen  among  tbe  contents  of  our 
museums, — were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
later  Roman  articles,  made  of  copper  and  tin 
mixed  in  certain  jiroportions,  varying  from 
10  to  14  per  cent,  of  tin.  In  later  times,  zinc 
was  mixed  with  copper,  forming  the  metal 
which  we  called  brass,  but  it  was  not  the 
“ brass”  spoken  of  so  often  in  tbe  Scriptures. 
In  every  case  where  tho  word  “brass”  was 
used  in  tho  Authorised  Version,  bronze  (i.f.,  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin)  was  meant,  and  not  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  distribution  of 
copper  in  the  ancient  world  was  very  wide, 
extending  along  tho  coasts  from  one  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  other.  It  existed  in 
Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  Cyjirus, 
Nubia,  and  other  countries.  The  copper-mines 
of  Spain  were  very  productive  in  Roman  times. 
There  was  a very  curious  story  iu  Diodorus,  who 
says  that  tbe  Pyrenees  were  so  called  from  the 
following  circumstance  : — The  mountains  were 
originally  covered  with  forests ; the  forests 
taking  fire  burned  with  such  heat  as  to  smelt  tho 
veiiis  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  the  mountains, 
which  were  called  Pyrenees  from  pyr,  which 
meant  fire.  There  was  a curious  memorandum 
about  Portuguese  copper  preserved  in  a bronze 
tablet  found  in  Portugal  close  to  au  old 
Roman  copper-mine.  It  contained  an  iuscrip- 
tiou  in  the  form  of  an  edict  from  tho  Roman 
Governor  regulating  tho  workiug  of  the  mine 
and  the  government  of  tho  adjacent  town. 
Professor  Hubner,  in  liia  work  on  Roman 
inscriptions,  noticed  this  tablet.  Going  back  to 
the  line  from  Homer  already  referred  to,  the 
lecturer  said  that  if,  as  he  believed,  kalkos  was 
a mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  where  did  the  tin 
come  from  ? Well,  up  to  a recent  period,  the 
archaeologist  who  might  be  asked  that  ques- 
tion would  answer,  “ From  Cornwall.”  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  that  statement  rested  upon 
a very  slight  basis.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  ever  came  to 
Cornwall.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  Cassiterides 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  were  the  Scilly  Islands. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  both  seemed  to  show  that 
they  were  not  British  territory.  Two  works 
might  be  consulted  for  further  iuformatiou  on 
this  subject.  The  one  was  tbe  late  Sir  Come- 
wall  Lewis’s  work  on  “ Early  Astronomy,”  the 
other  was  Mr.  Ellerton’s  “ Origins  of  the  English 
People.”  Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Cassiterides  were  islands 
somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Not  that 
Cornwall  did  not  export  great  quantities  of  tin 
in  very  early  times,  for  Diodorus  mentioned 
that  tin  was  largely  exported  to  Gaul.  The 
word  Cassiterides  was,  the  lecturer  said,  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  derived  from  a Sanscrit 
word,  aud  that  pointed  to  the  possibility  that  a 
great  deal  of  tho  tin  used  by  the  ancients 
may  have  come  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  several 
other  sources  of  tin  had  been  only  recently 
discovered.  At  the  Congr&s  Pre-historique, 
held  in  1S74,  it  was  suggested  that  tin  was 
obtained  iu  very  early  times  iu  tho  south- 
east of  Europe,  south  of  the  ancient  Pannonia, 
described  by  Matthew  Paris,  near  the  country 
now  known  as  Transylvania,  whence  it  was 
brought  down  southwards  thi-ough  Italy.  Spanish 
tin  was  undoubtedly  mentioned  by  Homer.  At 
tho  Congrfes  Pre-historique  of  1876  it  was  shown 
that  extensive  ancient  mines  of  tin  ore  had  been 
discovered  in  Tuscany.  It  was  the  natural  in- 
ference that  from  these  and  other  sources  of 
mineral  wealth  the  Etrurians  drew  their  supplies 
of  material  for  the  abundance  of  bronzes  which 
they  had  left.  Passing  on  to  refer  to  gold,  the 
lecturer  said  that  that  metal  was  very  widely 
distributed  iu  countries  bordei'ing  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  was  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Caucasus.  Thrace  was  another 
celebrated  auriferous  region.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  mines  there  were  worked  by  Pheeui- 
cians.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  these  mines  that 
Cymon,  tho  Athenian  general,  sought  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  succeeded  in  taking  it,  founded  the  town  of 
Philippi,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  it  was  liis 
gold  which  opened  the  gates  of  tho  Greek 
cities  more  than  his  military  prowess.  There 
was  a tradition  that  he  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gods,  and  that  to  punish  him  the 
god  Poseidon  or  Neptune  sent  the  sea  into  the 
mines  and  destroyed  them.  In  Mr.  King’s  book 
on  “Tbe  Precious  Metals,”  there  was  a trans- 
lation from  a very  interesting  passage  from 
Pliny,  who  spoke  of  tbe  extraordinary  scale  on 
which  gold  and  silver  mining  operations  were 
conducted,  and  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
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precious  metals  in  ancient  times.  Having  re- 
ferred to  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Laurium 
in  Attica,  the  lecturer  said  that  these  mines, 
and  those  in  Egypt  described  by  Diodorus,  were 
worked  by  slaves,  whose  sufferings  were  very 
g;reat.  In  fact,  the  system  which  prevailed 
was  that  of  factory  life  in  its  worst  form,  with- 
out the  mitigating  influence  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  a few 
words  with  regard  to  lead,  it.s  di.stribution  in 
ancient  geography  and  its  use  by  the  ancients. 

The  following  is  a syllabus  of  the  subsequent 
lectures  of  this  course,  viz. ; — (2)  April  27,  “Me- 
tallurgy.” (3)  May  4,  “ ‘Writing  and  Writing 
Materials.”  (4)  May  11,  “ Masonry,  Carpentrv, 
Materials  used  in  Building.”  (5)  May  18,  “Fictile 
Art,  Glass;  Ivory  as  applied  to  Decoration.” 
(G)  May  25,  “ Materials  of  Clothing;  Weaving, 
Spinning,  Embroidery,  Dyeing.”  (7)  Juno  1, 
“Agriculture.”  (8)  June  8.  “Wine-making; 
'Cultivation  of  the  Olive.”  The  lectnres  will  be 
given  at  four  p.m.,  in  the  Botanical  Theatre. 


and  the  best  design  should,  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  ^ disqualifying  reason,  be  jointly 
entrusted  with  the  work,  harmonising  and  ad- 
justing tho  points  of  divergence  between  their 
respective  ideals. 

By  this  means  we  should  enlist  the  services  of 
experts  in  both  branches  of  the  art,  and  each 
should  be  well  content  with  his  share  of  honour. 
If,  against  all  probability,  it  should  turn  out 
that  some  individual  more  gifted  than  his 
fellows  proved  himself  the  victor  in  both  con- 
tests, and  supreme  both  in  the  region  of  jilan 
and  of  design,  no  one  would  surely  be  found  to 
grudge  him  well-earned  distinction. 

A. 


THE  NEW  WAR  OFFICE  AND 
ADMIRALTY. 

If  report  speak  truly  we  are  within  a mea- 
surable distance  of  another  great  Govcniinent 
competition,  for  it  is  said  that  a general  invita- 
tion is  about  to  be  addressed  to  the  architectural 
profession  at  largo  to  submit  designs  for  the  in- 
tended ;new  War  Office  and  Admiralty.  With 
the  experience  of  previous  enterprises  of  the 
same  descripti’  n before  us,  and  remembering 
the  comparative  failure  attending  their  sequel, 
it  behoves  the  nation’s  advisers  to  set  about  the 
new  venture  circumspectly,  and  to  avoid  as  far 
as  may  be  the  errors  of  earlier  experiments. 

The  fashion  at  the  present  day  is  tending 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  double  competitions, 
and  there  are  recent  instances  in  which  tlie 
system  has  worked  not  unsuccessfully,  sketches 
on  a small  scale  being  first  submitted  and  de- 
signs of  a more  complete  and  elaborate  clia- 
facter  being  subsequently  furnished  by  the 
authors  of  a selection  and  tho  most  proniisino- 
sketches.  It  appears  probable  that  working 
upon  this  hint  a still  better  scheme  may  be 
Revised.  For  nothing  is  so  well  attested  as  that 
the  faculty  of  planning  and  arrangement  in 
architectural  matters  is  not  always,— is,  in  fact, 
^ry  rarely,  combined  in  the  same  person  with 
the  highest  skill  iu  artistic  design.  The  one  is 
prose,  the  other  poetry.  In  one  the  patient 
methodical  precision  and  foresight  of  the 
mathematician  comos  into  plav,  reducing  a 
medley  of  conflicting  conditions  to  order,  and 
effecting,  by  means  of  a due  consideration  of 
endless  possible  combinations,  the  best  attain- 
able compromise.  The  gift  of  artistic  design 
presupposes  and  demands  an  altogether  different 
temperament,— imaginative,  impatient  of  mate- 
ria conditions  and  restrictions,  and  apt  to  over- 
look or  tend  to  its  spfcial  ends  the  sterner 
necessities  of  the  problem  iu  hand.  The  exercise 
■of  each  of  the  above  faculties  in  their  highest 
development  requires  a specially  constituted 
mind,  and  as  we  seldom  And  a mathematician 
of  the  first  order  who  is  also  a poet  of  equal 
oxcellence,  so  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  an  architect  who  is  sujircmc  in  both  divi- 
Bi0iis_  of  hiB  calling,— tbe  practical  and  the 
imaginative.  Hence  in  adjudicating  upon  the 
nval  claims  of  competitive  designs  the  arbitrator 
18  not  unfrequently  perple.xed  between  the 
merits  of,  on  the  one  side,  a perfect  plan  clothed 
with  commonplace,  or  worse,  elevation,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  an  artistic  eiisevible  of  con- 
epicuous  merit  based  upon  a weak  and  unwork- 
able  plan.  Cases  of  the  sort  are  within  the 
memory  of  us  all.  In  order,  tlieu,  “ to  mako  the 
best  of  both  worlds,”  and  lay  under  contribution 
the  highest  intellect  and  skdl  in  both  sections 
of  the  profession,  it  may  be  worth  trying  some 
such  experiment  as  tbe  following. 

Let  plans  be  invited,  in  the  first  place,  em- 
bracing under  that  title  all  questions  of  arrange- 
ment, both  horizontal  and  vertical;  and  as 
those  -who  are  best  skilled  in  planning  are,  as  a 
rule,  men  with  a “practical”  bent,  let  ques- 
tions of  sanitation,  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
such  like,  come  under  this  head,— everything, 
in  short,  but  tho  exterior  aspect  of  the  building 
and  its  interior  design  and  finishings.  The 
selected  plans  should  then  be  lithographed,  and 
a fresh  appeal  be  made  for  desigus  adapted  to 
the  chosen  plans,  keeping  substantially  to  the 
approved  dispositions,  but  allowing  all  reason- 
able latitude  iu  the  treatment  of  minor  features 
and  accessories.  The  authors  of  the  best  plan 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 


The  Easter  term  closed  on  Saturday  last, 
when  the  certificates  awarded  to  the  students  by 
the  examiners  were  presented  at  an  assembly  of 
the  usual  character,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
F.R.SS.  L.  & E.,  Past  President  and  Hon. 
Councillor  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
The  past  has  been,  as  regards  attendance,  the 
most  successful  since  the  school  opened,  ton 
years  ago,  with  nine  students.  During  the  term 
just  ended,  sixty-six  students  have  been  in 
attendance. 

Jlr.  Bateman,  in  addressing  the  students, 
referred  in  terms  of  commendation  to  the 
advantages  they  enjoyed  iu  attending  such  a 
scho(’l.  It  would  not  impai-t  all  the  knowledge 
that  was  necessary  for  pursuit  of  the  engineering 
profession,  but  it  imparted  a large  amount 
of  what  was  neci's^ary  an<l  valuable.  It  was 
difficult  for  youths  of  about  sixteen  yoara  of 
age,  or  their  parents  nr  guardians,  to  select  the 
jjrofessiou  for  which  they  might  be  best  adapted, 
but  whatever  their  ultimate  course  in  life  might 
be,  the  knowlcdgo  and  training  given  in  this 
school  wonld  be  found  valuable.  Youths  who 
entered  engineers’  offices  without  special  pre- 
liminary training  were,  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
practically  worth  nothing,  but  a course  in  this 
school  would  make  them  useful  at  once,  and 
greatly  aid  them  in  the  acquisition  of  higher 
attainments.  In  former  times  engineers 
became  famous,  and  accomplished  groat  things 
by  their  genius  alone,  without  much  help  from 
education;  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Brindley, 
Stephenson,  Telford,  and  many  others ; but  com- 
petition was  now  so  keen  that  special  training 
and  education  for  particular  professions  was 
indispensable  to  success.  It  was  desirable 
for  youths  with  their  career  before  them  to  aim 
high,  whatever  their  choice  might  be  of  a pro- 
fession,— if  it  ■'i^’as  to  be  the  Law,  let  them  aim 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor;  the  Church, to  be  Arch- 
bishop ; or  in  Engineering,  to  be  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Ho  would 
urge  his  young  friends  to  aspire  also  after  pos- 
session and  excrciao  of  the  highest  moral 
qualities.  Some  men  were  very  clever,  but 
not  sufticiently  honest  to  inspire  confidence  ; 
others  wero  honest  enough,  but  not  clever 
enough,  to  be  trusted  with  anything, — profes- 
sional skill  and  ability,  with  honour  and  honesty, 
were  the  best  qualifications  for  success. 

Mr.  Shenton  then  read  the  report  of  the 
examiners,  Messrs.  Win.  Ridley  aud  Ewing 
Matheson,  Members  I.C.E.  The  lectures  for 
the  term  were  on  “Steam”;  34  students  bad 
attended  tbe  lectnres ; 25  were  eligible  for 
exarainatioD,  and  20  received  certificates.  The 
highest  number  of  marks  attainable  was  273  : 
D.  Allport  was  first  with  213  marks,  and  T.  A. 
Guvatt  second  with  207  marks.  In  the  draw- 
ing office,  nine  certificates  were  awarded,  A.  C. 
Carew-Gibson  first  in  order  of  merit,  W.  W. 
French,  second ; for  work  iu  tbe  pattern  and 
smith’s  shops,  B.  H.  Hewett  and  T.  B.  F.  Sam 
were  equal  firsts,  nine  other  students  had  also 
certificates;  in  the  fitting-shop  eight  certificates 
were  awarded,  F.  E.  Ross  first,  E.  Clarke 
second.  In  the  civil  engineering  section  six 
certificates  wero  awarded  to  students  in  the 
first  term  for  surveying,  levelling,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  and  estimates  for  Parliament, 

F.  J.  Pigott  first,  C.  T.  Spencer  second;  four 
certificates  were  awarded  to  students  in  the 
second  term  for  working  sections  and  plans, 
specifications,  estimates,  and  details  for  a 
railway  and  dock,  J.  A.  W.  Brunton  first, 

G.  R-  Evans  second;  five  students  of  the 
third  term  were  awarded  certificates  for 
original  designing  of  lattice,  -warren,  plate 
girder,  and  other  bridges,  G.  B.  Partridge,  of 


the  school,  made  special  honoui’able  mention 
first ; J.  R.  Crook,  second.  In  tho  Colonial 
section,  four  certificates,  were  awarded  of  the 
second  and  third  grades,  to  U.  H.  Noel  and 
H.  M.  Noel,  S.  G.  Riadore,  and  F.  J.  Watson. 

As  on  former  occasions,  we  noticed  several 
foreign  students  have  attended  the  school; 
amongst  others,  a Spaniard  and  two  young 
Africans.  ® 

Jlr.  Kimber,  recently  retiumed  from  a journey 
of  30,000  miles  in  tlic  colonies,  delivered  an 
interesting  address,  warmly  commending  the 
Colonial  section  as  admirably  adapted  for  fitting 
young  men  for  colonial  life,  and  for  investing 
them  with  capabilities  that  would  enable  thorn 
to  command  high  wages,  if  they  chose  to  work 
for  wages,  in  new  countries. 


PARIS  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Municipal  budget  of 
tlie  French  capital  has  grown  within  the  present 
century  is  really  marvellous.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  tho  population  of  Paris 
was  531,000,  the  annual  revenue  aud  expendi- 
ture amouuted  to  seven  and  a half  million 
francs,  or  300,OOOL,  being  at  the  rate  of  14^ 
francs,  or  11s.  7id.  per  head.  In  1813  the 
budget  bad  increased  to  23  million  francs,  or 
02O,OO0L  sterling,  while  tho  population  had  only 
gone  up  to  022,000,  tho  proportion  therefore 
being  37  francs,  or  29s.  7d.  per  head.  At  tho 
time  of  tho  Second  Reiuiblic,  in  the  year  1849, 
when  the  inhabitants  numbered  946,000,  the 
budget  was  only  41  million  francs,  or  1,640,0001. 
sterling,  being  about  43J  francs,  or  349.  8d. 
per  head.  In  1860,  after  tho  enlargement  of 
the  city,  when  the  population  was  1,800,000, 
tho  city  budget  rose  to  104  million  Hanes,  or 
4,160,0001.  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  91^ 
francs,  or  73.9.  2d-  per  head.  For  the  present 
year  1883  the  total  expenditure  of  the  city  is 
estimated  at  260  million  francs,  or  10,400,0001. 
sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  114  francs,  or 
Ols.  2d.  per  liead  of  the  population,  which  is 
now  2.{  million  souls.  Since  the  First  Republic, 
while  tbe  population  has  increased  fourfold  tho 
city  budget  has  multiplied  twenty-fold. 


GIGANTIC  BRIDGE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  l;.\ST  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

Tin:  gigantic  suspension-bridge  which  is  to 
connect  New  York  with  Brooklyn  will  bo  com- 
pleted in  a few  weeks.  The  bridge  will  have 
live  roads.  The  central  one,  which  is  intended 
for  foot-passengers  only,  will  be  elevated,  its 
planking  being  13  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
other  roads.  Below,  on  tbe  right  and  left,  will  be 
the  two  tramway  roads,  and  these  will  be  con- 
structed of  such  strength  that  even  tbe  Pull- 
man cars,  weighing  thirty-two  tons  each,  could 
travel  upon  them  without  danger.  The  two 
outermost  roads  will  be  for  the  ordinary  vehicu- 
lar traffic.  The  entire  bridge  is  3,460  ft.  long, 
ami  tbe  clear  '\vid(h  of  tbe  central  opening  is 
1,538  ft.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  the  flexion  or  vibratious  here  to 
within  10  in.  The  total  -weight  of  the  bridge  is 
17,500  tons,  the  portion  forming  tbe  central 
Cpeuing  alone  being  nearly  8,000  tons.  Each  of 
the  four  great  cables  weighs  850  tons,  and  is 
capable  of  bearing  a weight  of  over  12,000  tons. 


vbom,  as  a st'ident,  Mr.  Willson,  principal  of  , best  order. 


A DANISH  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

The  Working  Men’s  Building  Society  of 
Copenhagen  is  one  of  the  largest  associations  of 
this  kind  on  tbe  Continent.  The  number  of  its 
membe’'9  in  1SS2  was  no  less  than  11,626,  who 
each  pay  a subscription  of  thirty-five  Ore,  or 
about  4id.  weekly.  Tho  Society  has  already 
built  478  houses,  mostly  of  large  size.  The 
number  of  their  inmates  is  12,132,  which  gives 
a fi’action  over  twenty-five  persons  to  each 
house.  Including  the  building  plots  not  yet 
built  on,  tbe  total  value  of  the  house  property 
of  tbe  Society  is  3,338,910  kronen,  or  about 
185,495h  sterling.  In  addition  to  this  tbe 
Society  possesses  a capital  of  1,339,560  kronen, 
or  about  74,420?.  sterling.  In  the  year  1882 
alono  there  were  1,598  new  members  added  to 
the  Society.  Iu  order  to  encourage  the  inmates 
dwelling  in  the  houses  ah'cady  built  to  lay  out 
their  gardens  artistically  and  keep  them  in  good 
order,  tho  Society  offers  a series  of  eight  annual 
prizes  derived  from  the  interest  of  the  reserve 
fund  for  those  whose  gardens  are  found  in  the 
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THE  NEW  ART  GALLERIES  IN 
PICCADILLY. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
are  at  length  housed  in  a Temple  of  Water- 
colour Art,  which  was  opened  on  Friday 
evening  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  new  building  in 
Piccadilly,  created  primarily  for  the  nse  of  the 
Institute,  has  been  established  also  to  provide 
under  their  fr'/t.'?  a fitting  place  for  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  all  water-colour 
painters,  just  as  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy are  open  to  all  for  the  reception  of  oil- 
paintings,  under  the  management  of  the 
Academicians.  Indeed,  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  Institute  are  to  accomplish,  it  is  said,  for 
water-colour  art  what  the  Royal  Academy  does 
for  oil-painting  and  for  sculpture,  as  well  as  (in 
a minor  manner)  for  water-colour  art  and  for 
architecture. 

The  art  of  water-colour  painting  being 
essentially  of  English  origin,  and  standing  here 
unrivalled  in  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  has  long 
been  felt  that  such  a home  should  be  founded 
worthy  of  its  position  in  the  artistic  world.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  English  water- 
colour artists  such  as  J.  D.  Linton,  Orrock, 
Gow,  Syer,  Collier,  and  a host  of  others,  ex- 
hibited to  astonished  foreigners  a number  of 
their  productions.  And  to  the  infiueuco  exor- 
cised by  n.R.fl.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  that 
occasion,  must  be  attached  the  formation  of 
many  water-colour  societies  abroad,  and  the 
establishment  of  water-colour  painting  on  its 
proper  basis,  as  a distinct  art,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  new  building  (of  which  wo  published 
elevation  and  plana  on  June  24,  1882),  although 
intended  chielly  for  picture-galleries,  had  natu- 
rally to  be  utilised  for  other  pnrposes.  There- 
fore, on  the  lower  stories,  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate  return  for  a large  outlay,  there  are  six 
shops  fronting  towards  Piccadilly,  each  possess- 
ing a well-lighted  basement,  and  a handsome 
room  above.  At  the  rear,  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  is  a finely-propor- 
tioned hall,  called  the  Princes’  Hall,  and  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  are  Willis’s 
Rooms,  for  music,  public  meetings,  public 
dinners,  balls,  Ac. 

Whether  we  consider  the  proportions  of  this 
hall,  its  modelled  pilasters,  and  ceiling,  or  other 
features,  we  notice  an  intention  to  avoid  vulgar 
effects  often  apparent  in  public  halls.  The 
decoration  of  the  hall,  when  ultimately  com- 
pleted, is  intended  to  be  mainly  in  white  and 
gold,  probably  with  a darker  and  more  sombre 
ceiling. 

We  now  turn  to  the  galleries  themselves, 
lighted  from  the  top,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
picture-galleries.  Those  consist  of  a large  square 
central  hall,  measuring  44  ft.  by  45  ft.  10  in., 
and  two  small  oblong  galleries,  70  ft.  in  leno-th, 
and  respectively  3-3  ft.  10  in.  and  28  ft.  C in.  in 
width.  They  are  approached  from  the  grand 
central  entrance  by  a handsome  and  easy  stair- 
case, constructed  of  Craigleith  stone,  with 
richly-modelled  and  solid  balustrades  and  wall- 
linings  of  Rouge  Griotte,  Dove,  St.  Anne’s,  and 
Joiuville  marble. 

The  lighting  has  been  carefully  studied  in 
reference  to  the  exhibition  of  water-colour 
painting  (a  class  of  picture  much  more  difficult 
to  light  than  those  executed  in  oil).  The  ven- 
tilation has  been  secured  by  ample  inlets  for 
fresh  air  throughout  the  rooms  ; other  inlets, 
capable  of  use  when  required,  and  copious 
extraction  by  a double  ridge,  having  an  air- 
space between,  while  the  external  covering, 
being  exposed  to  the  wind,  insures  an  exhaust 
from  the  crowded  rooms  below.  The  windows 
are  also  enriched  with  stained  glass,  by  James 
Bell,  of  Great  Rnssell-street,  one  panel  contain- 
ing a medallion  portrait  of  her  ilajesty  tiie 
Queen.  Other  subjects  represent  ilusic,  Ac. 

The  external  architectural  design  presents  us 
with  a building  constructed  of  Portland  stone, 
from  the  best  Whitbed  quarries,  and  bavino-  a 
pronounced  Greek  character,  indicating  in  everv 
feature  its  use  as  a home  of  art.  The  style  is 
treated  freely  in  the  doorways  (with  their 
curved  broken  lines)  in  the  mezzanine  story 
(with  its  baluster  mullions),  and  in  some  of  its 
mam  lines,  as  by  its  connected  festoons,  ex- 
tending from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  Above 
the  mezzanine  story  there  are  eight  portrait 
busts,  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  the  sculptor,  placed 
in  circul"~  — -•~i — •• 


The  great  central  door,  by  which  the  picture- 
galleries  are  approached,  is  surmounted  by 
two  sculptured  figures,  representing  Water- 
colour Painting,  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Yer- 
heyden,  of  Chelsea,  whose  name  not  long 
ago  was  brought  prominently  before  tlie 
public. 

The  richness  of  the  architectural  carving,  by 
Mr.  McCiillock,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  sculpture  already  alluded  to,  is 
relieved  by  the  plain  wall  set  back  from  the 
rest  of  the  front,  and  extending  along  the  whole 
fa(^ade  where  the  picture-galleries  occur  inter- 
nally, and  whero  windows  are  therefore  not 
required. 

The  whole  ti’eatraent  is  calculated  to  give  the 
gi-eatest  possible  effect  of  length  and  size  to  the 
building,  and  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by 
the  architect,  even  in  the  main  feature  which 
terminates  the  building  at  each  end,  and  where 
the  intentionally  narrow  spaces  .between  the 
large  columns  bring  uj)  quickly  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  to  a halt. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect,  by  the  following  : — 
Messrs.  Holland  A Hannen,  foundations ; Peto 
Bros.,  sn])erstructure  ; James  Softly,  clerk  of 
works;  W.  G.  Cannon,  gasfittings;  D.  0.  Boyd, 
heating;  T.  Elsley,  window-gearing  and  iron- 
mongery; Shoolbred,  furniture;  Janes  A Son, 
blinds  > Burke  A Co.,  mosaic  pavements;  J. 
Houghton,  marble  wall-lining;  T.  W.  llelliwell 
A Co.,  glazing  of  roofs. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  Princes’  Hall. 


DESIGN  FOR  AX  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  subject  being  opportune,  we  are  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  give  publicity  to  the  drawings 
which  obtained  for  Mr.  Robt.  A.  Briggs  the 
Soane  Medallion  for  1883.  On  looking  into  the 
plans,  their  strong  point  is  seen  to  be  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  departments  are  iso- 
lated, but  at  the  same  time  made  easy  of  access 
from  any  part  of  the  building.  The  general 
features  of  the  planning  are  as  follow : — The 
principal  entrance,  which  is  through  a covered 
portico  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
front,  gives  access  to  a spacious  and  well- 
lighted  vestibule.  Between  this  and  the  inner 
hall  to  the  theatre  and  concert-hall  runs  the 
principal  corridor,  off  which  are  the  library  and 
reception-room,  together  with  its  waiting-room, 
and  at  one  end  the  private  staircase  to  the  pro- 
fessors’ snite,  and  at  the  other  end  the  staircase 
to  the  green-rooms  to  the  concei*t-hall.  This 
corridor  is  continued  round  two  sides  of  the 
building,  light  being  obtained  from  spacious 
areas  between  it  and  the  theatre,  which  also 
prevents  all  chance  of  sound  being  transmitted 
from  one  department  to  the  other.  These 
corridors  give  access  to  professors’  rooms, 
inatrou,  luncheon-rooms,  Ac.,  placed  on  each 
flank  of  the  building,  each  side  being  provided 
with  separate  entrances  and  staircases  for  male 
and  female  students.  Pas-sing  the  principal 
corridor,  the  hall  to  the  theatre  is  reached,  with 
staircases  to  the  dress-circle  of  the  theatre 
and  to  the  concert-hall,  ranged  on  each  side ; 
and  in  the  centre  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
promenade  to  the  theatre,  which  has  been  made 
a special  feature.  The  theatre  has  been  planned 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  Classic  theatres,  the 
acoustic  necessities  being  well  studied. 

On  the  first  floor,  directly  over  the  entrance 
vestibule,  is  placed  the  grand  concert  - ball, 
carried  up  two  stories  and  planned  to  accom- 
modate 300  people,  with  provision  for  organ  and 
orchestra.  In  immediate  connexion  with  this 
are  the  green-room,  room  for  instrumentalists, 
and  on  the  second  floor,  chorus  and  solo  singers’ 
rooms.  On  the  other  side  of  the  concert-hall  is 
situated  a residence  for  the  head  professor, 
arranged  on  the  “ flat  ” system,  with  necessary 
offices,  bedrooms  being  on  the  second  floor.  The 
class-rooms  are  ranged  on  this  floor  on  each 
flank  for  male  and  female  students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  px’actising-rooms,  dressing- 
roons  for  theatre,  and  caretakers’  rooms.  On 
this  floor  are  the  entrances  to  the  students’ 
gallery  of  the  theatre.  The  elevations  are 
treated  in  a free  Classic  spirit,  with  a soup<;on 
of  French  feeling  running  through.  The  groups 
of  sculpture,  which  break  the  sky  - line  on 
the  principal  front,  appropriately  represent 
the  four  phases  of  Music,  they  being  Melody, 
Harmony,  Symphony,  and  Phantasy.  Over  the 
central  block  are  placed  four  Italian  com- 
posers, Allegri,  Buononcini,  Rossini,  and  Verdi ; 


the  sculpture  above  the  conccrt-hall  windows 
being  supposed  to  represent  groups  of  Arcadian 
musicians.  Over  the  portico  are  figures  x-epre- 
senting  “ Music  of  the  Past”  and  “Music  of 
the  Future,”  witli  their  exponents,  St.  Gregory 
and  Herr  Wagnei’.  On  side  pavilions  on 
the  second  floor  are  four  German  composers 
— Gluck,  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven ; under- 
neath which  are  four  modern  English  com- 
posers,— Bennet,  Sullivan,  Leslie,  and  Mac- 
faiTen. 

We  may  add  .sections  of  the  building  in  our 
next. 


CLOISTERS  OF  THE  MONASTERY  OF 
ST.  JEROME,  BELEM. 

Whex  the  site  upon  which  now  stands  tlie- 
magnificent  Chixrch  and  Monastery  of  Belem 
was  still  called  the  Bairro  da  Restello,  the 
Infante  Dom  Henrique  (the  great  promoter  of 
maritime  discovery)  erected,  in  the  middle  £>f 
the  fifteeixth  century,  a small  erinida,  or  chapely 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  mariuei’s 
who  anchored  their  vessels  in  the  waters  which 
then  laved  its  walls.  In  this  chapel,  it  is  stated, 
that  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  companions,  as  we- 
have  befoi'e  mentioned,  passed  the  night  pre- 
viously to  their  embarkation  in  prayer.  It  was 
given  by  its  founder  to  the  Order  of  Christ. 
The  church  and  monastery  subsequently 
erected  by  Dotn  Manoel  were  intended  as  an 
expi’ession  of  gratitude  for  the  successful  result 
of  Vasco  da  Gama's  expedition,  the  site  being 
selected  as  the  spot  where  he  embarked  on 
July  8,  1497,  on  his  adventurous  voyage  to 
India,  and  to  which  he  returned  on  July  20. 
1499.  The  buildings  were  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Dom  Manoel’ a successors.  They  were 
transferred  by  their  founder  to  the  Order  of  the 
Monks  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  name  of  the 
locality  was  changed  to  its  present  one  of  Belem 
(Bethlehem).  The  chxirch  and  its  monastery 
have  been  described  already  in  the  pages  of  the 
Builder,  and,  in  presenting  our  readei’S  with  a 
view  of  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery,  we  need 
therefore  only  say  that  they  are  of  a more  modern 
date  than,  and  differ  completely  from,  the  rest 
of  the  edifice.  A principal  feature  in  onr  illus- 
tration is  the  font  which  adorns  the  cloisters 
as  a work  of  art,  and  which  attracts  the  eye- 
and  the  admii’ation  of  every  visitor. 


THE  KAHLENBERG  MONUMENT. 

THE  UICEXTEX.AKY  OF  THE  RELIEF  OF  VIEXN.X 
IN  1683. 

It  is  the  intention  of  marking  the  recur- 
rence of  the  second  centenary  of  the  relief  of 
Vienna  in  1683,  which  will  be  on  the  12tb 
of  September  next,  by  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a suitable  monument  in  commeinoi*a- 
tion  of  tbo  event.  Herr  Streit,  architect,  and 
member  of  the  Vienna  town  council,  who  is 
the  originator  of  the  plan,  submitted  two  alter- 
natives, either 'to  erect  an  obelisk  or  a monu- 
ment, which  should  be  seen  far  and  wide.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  town  council 
will  undertake  either,  for  the  cost  of  the  obelisk 
would  be  between  25,000  and  40,000  florins,  that 
of  the  monumental  column  between  40,000  and 
70,000  florins,  and  they  do  not  feel  justified  to 
go  to  such  an  expense.  Monumental  tablets  in 
the  church  on  the  Kahlenberg  are  all  that  is 
intended.  But  enthusiasts  are  still  sanguine 
that  a monument  as  designed  by  Herr  Streit. 
and  of  which  we  give  a view,  will  be  erected. 

The  design  of  Herr  Streit  includes  a column 
about  125  ft.  high,  in  imitation  of  a Roman 
triumphal  column,  w’hich  would  have  a spiral 
stairs  in  the  interior,  leading  up  to  the  platform 
of  the  capital,  whence  a splendid  view  would 
be  obtained  over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
column,  13  ft.  in  diameter,  would  rise  upon  a 
base  resting  upon  a stylobate  of  three  steps. 
The  platform  of  the  column  would  support  a 
chapel-like  elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  would 
be  placed  a Victory,  holding  high  in  the  right 
hand  the  uplifted  sword,  in  the  left  the  Cross, 
inclined  towards  Vienna,  indicating  that  the 
liberators  were  Christians.  The  base  is  to  be 
adorned  on  its  foxu*  sides  by  large  tablets,  upon 
which  would  be  inscribed  the  historical  events, 
and  which  would  be  surmounted  by  the  busts 
of  Emperor  Leopold  1.,  King  John  Sobieski, 
Duke  Charles  of  Lothriugen,  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent XIII.  The  column  is  to  be  covered  with 
laurel  branches  running  spirally  upwards,  and 
the  arms  of  all  princes  and  countries  which 
took  part  in  the  relief  of  the  city. 
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ART-UXION  OF  LONDON  DISTRIBUTION. 

Tnr,  (forty-sevcntb)  animal  meeting  and  prize 
distribution  of  tbe  Art-Union  of  London  'was 
held  on  Tuesday,  at  noon,  in  the  Adeiphi 
Theatre,  kindly  lent  for  tlie  occasion  by  Messrs. 
A.  & S.  Gatti. 

In  tbo  absence  of  tbe  president,  Lord 
Houghton,  the  cliair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  vice-president. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ilallett,  member  of  Council,  read 
the  annual  report,  as  follows  : — 

The  subscription  for  tho  year  just  closed  auiomifs  to 
10,693/. -Is. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited  by  Messr.s. 
G.  J.  Fearis,  and  H.  C.  Thomas,  to  ivhom  thanks  vtill  be 
presently  proposed. 

The  followin';  is  a brief  summary  of  tho  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure; a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed  in 
the  report. 

Amount  of  subscriptions .CIO, 693  1 0 

Allotted  for  prize.s  £2,00-3  0 0 

Set  apart  towards  providing 
works  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments 657  6 0 

For  print  of  the  year,  alma- 
nack, exhibition,  report, 
aud  reserve  1,677  6 5 

Agents’  commission  .and  charges,  adver- 
tisenieuts,  printing,  postage,  rent,  ike.  3,330  11  7 

.610,693  -1  (I 

To  tlie  Local  Honorary  Sevrefaricfi  and  Agents  in  all 
parts  of  tho  world  the  tlianks  of  Ihis'meeting  aiv  due,  and 
amongst  them  must  be  especially  noticed  the  returns  made 
by  Mr.  Hill.  tVorcester,  U.S.A.;  Mr.  Christian,  Monte 
Video;  and  Mr,  Hodgofts,  Toronto. 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  he  thu.s 
allotted : — 

1 wor’s  at  £100 

1 75 

1 60 


50  Framed  proofs,  “ Countess  of  Bedford,” 

100  Rets  of  Desitm.s  from  English  History. 

80  Whittiiigtou  statuettes. 

10  Enamel  Tazzas. 

Making,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members, 
49t  prizes. 

It  it  be  a true  saying  that  the  condition  of  that  people 
is  most  to  be  envied  which  makes  no  history,  but  calmly 
pursues  the  even  tenour  of  its  way,  it  may,  by  analogy,  be 
affirmed  that  an  institution  i.sin  the  most  satisfactory  state 
which  has  no  violent  fluctuations  to  report,  “ no  leaps  and 
bounds,"  but,  with  little  variation,  returns,  from  year  to 
year,  a sufficient  income.  Under  these  circumstances,  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
repetition,  and  easy  to  incur  the  risk  of  becoming  weari- 
some. Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  n wholesome  custom, 
on  the  annually  recurring  occasion  of  meeting  the  sub- 
scribers, to  make  a statement  of  our  proceedings  during 
the  past  year,  aud,  in  passing,  to  give  a glance  at  such 
matters  os  are  interesting  to  those  wlio  watch  the  progress 
of  art  in  this  country. 

One  point  which  we  have  always  chronicled  is  the  occur- 
rence, through  death,  of  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  those 
either  immediately  connected  with  the  association,  or  with 
the  world  of  art  in  general.  Foremost  amongst  such  eases 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  interest  of  the  Art-Union,  is  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  who  died,  after  a ver}'  short  ill- 
ness,  on  the  17th  October  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-flve. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Art-Union,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  as  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Pocock 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Bunyau's  " Pilgrim’s  Progress," 
with  a series  of  twenty  de-igna  in  outline,  uniform  with  the 
series  of  twenty-two  produced  by  the  Art-Union.  He  also 
engaged  the  late  Dean -Alford  to  write  a poem  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr,  F.  K.  Pickersgill, 
R.A.,  to  illustrate  it.  He  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of 
the  Graphic  Society,  and  an  active  memfeer  of  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  took  great 
interest  in  making  a collection  of  print.s,  extracts  and 
various  matters  illustratiug  the  life  and  works  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  grew  to  be  a work  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Of  the  debt  which  the  Art-Union  owes  to 
him  as  one  of  its  original  promoters,  and  for  constant  un- 
remitting care  and  supervision,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  From  the  establishment  of  the  society 
forty-five  years  ago,  his  attention  to  its  interests  was  un- 
ceasing, His  absence  from  the  council  meetings  was  a rare 
occurrence,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  in,  almost 
every  day  of  the  year,  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 
There  could  scarcely  be  found  a parallel  to  this  unpaid  and 
devoted  attention.  For  his  miseliish  and  geuial  rhuructer, 
he  was  deservedly  beloved  by  his  colleagues.  It  may  be 
noted  that,  as  many  as  thirty  years  ago,  he  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  the  elaboration  of  a scheme  for  electric 
lighting,  combined  with  the  production  of  colour  and 
power. 

In  February  last,  Mr,  Robert  Hudson  died;  he  was  a 
Tory  old  member  of  the  council,  and  a frequent  attendant  at 
its  meetings. 

On  tbo  17th  December  last  we  lost  Mr,  C,  J.  Diraond, 
after  a rather  prolonged  illness.  Mr.  Dimond’s  father 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Art-Union,  and  for 
several  years  its  treasurer;  he  was  also  hon.  secretary  to 
the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  His  son  succeeded  him  in 
that  post,  and  also  as  a member  of  your  council,  and,  as 
one  of  the  finance  committee,  he  rendered  valuable 
aasistance. 

In  June,  1833,  died  Cecil  Lawson,  too  soon  cut  off  in  a 
career  which  promised  great  results.  Neglect  marked  tlie 
fimt  few  years  of  his  public  work,  but  he  met  before  long 
with  due  recognition  at  the  Gro.svenor  Gallery,  when  “ The 
Minister's  Garden,”  ‘‘The  A'’oice  of  the  6uekoo,”  aud 
ether  works,  worthily  placed,  were  fully  appreciated, 
and  tho  critics  and  picture-buyers  speedily  responded  to 


ibe  cull  fu  admire  the  new  painter.  AVbat  mav  he  called 
heroic  landscape  was  his  cliiof  aim.  Uiihappilv  he  wn 
too  hoon  lost.  “ ^ 

Mr.  Hablot  Knight  Browne,  belter  known  ns ‘‘Phiz, 
■IS  ail  ilhi-.-ira(or  r.f  Dickens’s  iioiels,  died  at  Hove,  on  tli 
8ili  of  July,  aged  67.  Every  one  knows  the  above  cited 
Works,  but  besides  these  he  produced  miii.-h  wooden 
i;raynig,  and  worked  steadily  in  water-colours. 

1 In- very  sudden  and  iiuexpecled  death  of  Mr.  Gustave 
Dorr,  at  the  early  age  of  5 made  a deep  impression  in 
1 ariMim  art-circle.s,  where  he  liad  many  friends.  His  was 
u many-sided  genius,  liaving  practised  sculpture  as  wel 
painting,  aud  as  a designer  tor  book  illustrations  he  wu: 
extraordinary  fertility.  His  works  were,  perhaps,  more 
evteusively  known  and  appreciated  in  London  than 
Ians,  where  his  brother  artists  soraewliat  undervalued 
him,  as  not  having  eujoj-ed  the  advantage  of  a thorou 
classical  art-education. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  died  Mr.  Alfred  Clint,  late 
f of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  at  the  age  of 
/o,  after  having  ceased  for  some  years  to  follow  his  pro- 
lessioii,  owing  to  failure  of  sight.  Ha  acquired  his  tceh- 
nu^l  knowledge  of  p.'iinting  from  bis  father,  George  Clint, 
I'V’  after  trying  portraits  and  landscape,  he 

settled  steadily  to  marine  painting.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 

In  our  last  two  reports  we  alluded  to  two  courses  of 
lectures  on  Greek  sculpture  delivered  by  Mr.C,  T.  Newton 
of  the  British  Aluscum.  During  the  past  twelve  montlii 
Mr.  Newton  bos  given  a course  of  five  lectures  on  ancient 
Greek  minting.  He  observed  that  we  could  not  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  history  of  ancient  sculpture  without 
’'''■f‘»D£?'iting,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  kiicrivledge  permits, 
the  characteristic  and  successive  stages  of  ancient  paint- 
ing. Tracing  the  progress  of  Greek  art  through  its  earliest 
stops,  Mr,  Newton  noted  the  names  of  the  great  paiiitei 
Polygiiotus  of  Thasos ; Apollodorus,  who  first  painie 
oiijeets  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye,  discarding  the  cor 
ventionalitiea  of  earlier  sfvles;  Zeuxis,  who  excelled  i 
chiaroscuro  ; Parrha.siiis,  who,  in  painting  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigeiiia,  iulioduoeii,  liy  way  of  climax,  .Agiimemnoii 
veiling  his  head,  us  if  a father’s  grief  should  be  left  to  tin 
imagination;  and  -Apelles,  who  alone  was  permitted  tc 
paint  the  portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  common 
consent  of  antiquity,  hie  picture  of  “Venus  rising  from 
the  Sea"  was  judged  to  be  his  greatest  work. 

In  painting  on  vases  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  tbe 
line  of  demarcation  between  painting  and  the  subordinate 
art  of  keramography  became  strongly  marked,  The  vases 
then  produced  do  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  effect  of 
light  on  colour,  which  was  accomplished  by  tho  great 
masters  their  contemporaries.  The  vaae-painter  never 
lost  sight  of  technical  conditions,  and  produced  designs 
which  for  decorative  fitness  and  licauty  have  never  been 
surpassed. 

The  mural  paintings  discovered  in  the  cities  of  rompeii, 
Uerculaueum,  aud  Stabiie,  served,  for  the  most  part,  for 
the  decoration  of  private  liouses,  and  their  number, 
beauty,  and  variety  give  us  an  idea  of  tho  beauty  nod 
wealtli  of  the  Italian  towns  of  the  Augustan  age. 
catalogue  of  these  paintings  pulilished  in  1868,  there  v 
nearly  2,000  known,  and  several  hundreds  have  since  been 
discovered.  They  were  generally  set  in  compaitmeiits 
bounded  by  rich  arabesque  borders.  The  subjects  of  tho 
paintings  were  nearly  all  mythological,  or  secnes  from  real 
life:  their  general  character  was  idyllic,  uot  dramatic. 
There  was  more  of  voluptuous  sereuity  than  of  heroic 
earnestness  in  the  motive  of  pictures, — Cupid  aud  Venus, 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  were  depicted  rather  than  Homeric 
or  Euripidean  subjects. 

In  a general  review  of  matters  connected  with  art  during 
the  year,  we  cannot  pass  over  so  important  an  event  as  tbe 
opening  of  the  New  Law  Courts.  Their  creation  will 
remove  the  site  of  (he  Temple  of  Themis  from  the  time- 
honoured  precincts  of  the  Falace  of  Westminster  to  the 
more  convenient  neighbourhood,  for  members  of  the  Bar, 
of  the  Temple  and  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Not  a year  goes  by  without  affording  an  example  of  some 
addition,  of  more  or  less  importance,  to  that  wonderful 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  the 
decorative  arts  of  every  country  in  tho  world,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  latest  acquisition  is  the  re- 
markable collection  of  objects  of  art  made  by  the  lute  Mr, 
John  Jone.s,  which  is  an  exceptional  instance  of  untiring 
research.  lu  noticing  this  bequest,  a recent  number  of 
the  liniNer  remarked  that  " There  is  nothing  in  it  which 
docs  not  represent  the  best  clas.s  of  woak  of  its  school, 
whatever  our  opinion  as  to  that  school  generally  may  be. 
We  make  tliis  qualifying  remark,  because  we  feel  that  we 
must  distinguish  between  what  is  good  of  its  ela.ss,  w hat  is 
well  designed  according  to  its  style,  aud  admirable  in  its 
workmanship,  and  what  is  arti.sticully  tbe  best  type  per  sr. 
It  is  natural  that  the  Smith  Keusingtou  authorities  should 
be  exceedingly  gratified  at  being  nifle  to  present  to  their 
visitors  and  students  so  complete  a collection  of  artistic 
furniture,  which  was  before  so  imperfectly  represented 
in  1he  Museum,  and  which,  owing  to  the  exceptional  cost- 
liiicss  of  most  of  the  articles,  they  could  not  have  hoped 
to  be  enabled  to  secure  from  pubhe  funds.  But  there  is 
.another  side  to  the  matter, — splendid  workmanship,  which 
spares  no  trouble  or  expense  in  attaining  perfect  execution 
is  a quality  to  be  enthusiastic  over  for  its  own  sake,  no 
doubt,  but  it  would  be  wrong  for  any  who  are  aiming  at 
guiding  public  taste  iu  any  degree  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  beautiful  workmanship  represents  a period  of 
somewliat  corrupt  taste,  and  that  the  collection  includes  a 
great  deal  which,  however  original  and  costlyin  workman- 
ship, illustrates  a somewhat  vitiated  artistic  style,  and  is 
not  to  be  held  up  oa  au  example  of  what  ornament  and 
artistic  design  ought  to  bo.  The  works  of  the  Louis 
Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  periods  exemplify  some  of  the 
richest,  mo-sl  gorgeous,  and  most  painstaking,  as  well  as 
most  successful  work  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ; but 
they  represent  also,  in  some  instances,  a frivolous  and  false 
taste, — the  true  indication  of  tho  bking  of  a society  which 
prized  riches  and  ostentation  above  pure  taste  in  art.  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tbe  ornamen- 
tisl-sof  the  period  did  not  look  to  Nature  for  guidance  ; they 
turned  to  artificial  objects,  and  tlie  reminiscence  of 
another  and  an  extinct  style.  Ornament  is,  at  its  best,  the 
kind  of  design  which  results  from  the  application  of 
thought  to  the  treatment  of  natural  forms.  It  is  not  imi- 
tation of  Nature;  it  is  Nature  taken  as  a basis  on  which 
to  build  a new  creation,  and  a design  of  human  invention. 
But  there  are  not  to  be  found  mauy  examples  of  French 
work  of  tho  eighteenth  century  which  come  under  (his 
definition  of  ornament.  Ornament  may  be  very  good  and 
very  interesting,  so  long  as  it  is  treated  in  such  a manner 
as  to  emphasise  the  construction  and  expression  of  tho 
furniture  to  which  it  is  applied  ; but  the  ornament  in  much 
eighteenth-century  French  work  seenxs  put  together  with- 
out any  intellectual  connexion  with  the  articles  to  which 
it  U attached,  and  appears  to  be  placed  there  because  the  | 


artist  did  not  kniuv  what  else  to  adopt.  There  is  no  donbt 
aliout  the  exquisite  workmanship,  aud  the  richness  of  (he 
niateriid  adds  not  a little  to  the  effect  ; but  (here  is  felt  to 
beau  ah.sciice  of  mind,— of  relevancy  off  he  ornament  to  the 
bodv  ol  the  work.  Still  (here  are  things  in  the  collection 
which  nse  above  such  ns  wo  have  alluded  to.  There  are 
astonishing  pieces  of  work  in  regard  to  execution  and  in 
line  null  pure  taste,  It  must  be  conceded  that  ibis  collec- 
tion iiieludes  many  specimens  which  represent  (he  best 
quuhlie,s  of  eightecnlli-century  art.  JIuny  of  the  delicate 
iuicl  leiiniime-looking  bits  of  furniture  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  princesses  and  ladies  of  (he  period  to  which 
they  belong.  Several  were  the  property  of  Marie  An- 
toinetto.  Tliey  seem  to  bring  us  into  a closer  familiarity 
\nth  the  life  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  w ho  lived  amongst 
exliibifioii  is  unquestionably  a most  remark- 
able one,  and  a great  gain  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  gift  may  set  an  example  to  others  who  have  such 
treasures,  end  no  relations  with  a more  direct  claim  to 
them.  The  interest  which  it  has  for  all  educated  people  as 
the  representative  of  a school  is  very  great,  and  let  artisans 
sludy  it  diligently  and  observantly,  and  while  profiting  by 
the  examples  which  it  offers  of  patient  and  refined  work- 
manship,  lot  it  also  be  a warning  against  taking  some  of 
the  examples  as  models  of  artistic  taste." 

In  our  report  for  the  j'ear  1880  we  took  occasion  to  slate 
that,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr,  Edward  Ifarris,  a citizen  of 
Preston,  the  city  would  be  shortly  provided  with  an  art- 
gallery  and  uiuscuni,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  some  76,000/., 
lor  which  the  Coiporatioii  undertook  to  provide  a site,  the 
value  of  which  was  stated  at  26,000/.  Tho  design  of  the 
building  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Jas.  Hibbert,  who  wa.s  com- 
missioned by  the  Harris  trustees,  to  visit  several  edifices 
of  a cognate  character,  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  a view  to  combining  their  several  excellencies 
in  this  result.  The  building  will  be  of  the  Greek  Ionic 
order,  having  four  distinct  frontages,  and  will  be  com- 
pletely isolated  from  houses  around  it.  A sum  of  10,6;i0/. 
further  is  placed  with  the  Corporation,  on  interest,  t^' li© 
expended  annually  on  additions  to  the  reference  library, 
museum,  and  art-galleries,  and  tho  result  may  be  looktbl 
fur  as  somewhat  unique  io  the  case  of  a provincial  town. 
Preston  may  well  be  proud  of  tliis  contribution  to  the  art- 
culture  of  tho  country. 

At  Leek  there  has  been  inaugurated  a new  building, 
called  the  Nicholson  Institute,— combmiug  picture-gallery, 
art-schools,  and  news-room.  The  estimated  cost  of  tlie 
whole  is  8,685/. 

A passing  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  opened  in  April  last,  iu  the  schoolroom  con- 
nected with  an  East-end  church,  that  of  St.  Jude,  White- 
chapel. The  collection  iu  question  was  started  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  8.  A.  Barnett,  and  consisted  of  pictures, 
le.it  by  various  owners  aud  artists,  and  the  style  of  the 
exhibits  was  such  as  to  come  home  to  the  sympathies  of 
hard-worked  and  little-educated  people.  The  galliering 
comprised  severol  of  Israels’  pictures,  a considerable 
numuer  of  Mr,  Brett's  small  oil  studies  for  his  greater 
works,  lent  by  Mr.  Devitt,  Briton  Riviere’s  ‘‘Roman 
Holiday,”  and  several  good  works  by  Long,  Collier,  Frith, 
Burgess,  aud  olhei's.  The  value  of  the  display  was  greatly 
enhanced  h)’  the  production  of  a catalogue,  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  Id.,  in  which  the  principal  pieture.s  received  some 
brief  explanation  or  comment  calculated  to  directattention 
to  the  main  point  in  the  workj  and  to  suggest  a moral  to 
be  deri\ed  from  it.  The  originators  have  done  veiy  much 
to  bring  many  people  within  reach  of  a new  form  of  enjoy- 
ment, higher  than  any  they  have  generally  had  access  to, 
and  tbe  effort,  which  cannot  be  without  permanent  results 
for  good,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  would  he  absurd  to 
expect  too  much  from  the  mere  glimpse  which  the  exhibi- 
tion can  afford.  It  is  something,  however,  that  these  work- 
men should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a good 
picture  is,  and  geuenilly  there  is  some  kindly  educated 

fiersun  present  who  explains  the  works  to  willing  groups  of 
Istcners, — uiid  we  know  not  to  what  extent  tbe  seed  thus 
sown  may  gerniinale.  Few  of  us  allow  ourselves  to  dwell 
on  tbe  life  of  the  countless  multitudes  who  fill  the  East  End 
of  London  ; if  we  did,  we  should  almost  despair  ul  the 
thought  of  the  iron  necessity  which  hems  it  in.  It  alter- 
nate.s,  for  the  most  part,  between  the  workshop  and  the 
narrow  tenement, — perhaps  between  the  dock-yard  and  (he 
single  squidid  room.  To  amend  and  alter  this  state  of 
things  an  attempt  is  doubtless  being  made,  but  not  a tenth 
part  as  widely  ns  it  ought  to  be,—  still  it  would  cause  some 
astonishment  were  a list  pubhshed  of  tho.se  men  and 
women, — barristers  and  men  of  letters,- and  women  deli, 
cately  nurtured,  wlio,  uot  in  the  East  End  only,  but  in 
many  districts  of  London,  go  regularly  night  after  night  to 
hold  classes  and  do  social  work,  with  a view  to  civilising 
those  who,  ns  a rule,  are  surrounded  only  by  debasing 
associations.  It  is  stated  that  the  exhibition  just  men- 
tioned was  visited  by  34,614  persons  ; that  10,0(X)  copies  of 
the  Id,  catalogue  were  sold,  and,  though  it  was  open  free, 
upwards  of  40/.  was  collected  in  the  boxes  for  voluntary 
eouirihutions. 

The  presentation  work  for  the  current  year  is  a fine  plate 
.jgraved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  from  tho  picture  by  Mr. 
Allred  Elmore,  R.A.,  cxliibited  in  the  Academy  iu  1860, 
showing  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  insulted  by  tbo  crowd 
of  »(in»-cfi/of/««  in  the  Tuilerios  on  the  20th  June,  1792.  To 
appreciate  the  situation  shown  in  the  picture,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  matters  at  the 
time.  On  the  2flth  June,  1791,  the  position  of  tbe  king, 
Louis  XA'I,,  in  tho  face  of  hie  revolted  subjects,  became 
daily  more  intolerable  ; 600,000  of  tho  principal  futnilies  of 
France  hod  gone  to  join,  in  foreign  parts,  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  queen,  and  at  length  the  king  resolved  to 
evade  his  jailors  and  join  the  fugitives.  At  midnight  on  the 
20th  the  king  and  queen,  his  sister  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
dauphin,  and  the  young  princess  succeeded  in  quitting  the 
TuilericB,  one  by  one,  and  in  reaching  a spot  where  a travel- 
ling-carriage was  in  waiting  for  them.  They  passed  the 
barrier  safely,  and  got  as  far  as  St.  Menehould,  where  they 
were  recognised  by  the  son  of  the  postmaster,  and  compelled 
to  puss  the  night  in  a small  chamber  over  a grocer’s  shop  in 
the  town.  That  night  the  fair  hair  of  the  queen  turned 
white  with  grief.  The  next  day  they  were  brought  back  to 
Paris  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  mob,  and  again  lodged  in 
the  Tuileries.  From  that  day  tho  proceedings  of  the  in- 
surgents became  more  and  more  insulting,  till  on  tbo  20th 
’ },  1793,  the  day  marked  by  the  incidents  in  our  picture, 

,,..1,  movement  culminated  in  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries 
by  the  mob.  Some  80,000  people  had  gathered  together, 
and,  armed  with  pikes  and  other  impromptu  weapons  under 
tho  guidance  of  one  Santerre,  a brewer,  they  broke  open 
the  palace  doors,  and  swarmed  all  over  the  place;  and 
overpowering  and  hacking  to  pieces  the, Swiss  Guard,  they 
penetrated  to  tho  wine-cellars,  and  the  whole  palace  was 
soon  filled  by  a swarm  of  intoxicated  wretches,  yelhng, 
howling,  and  rioting  in  the  madness  of  their  triumph. 
Then  some  of  the  queen’s  attendants  brought  her  children 
to  her,  in  order  that  their  presence,  by  softening  the  mob. 
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might  serve  fla  a l)uckler  to  their  mother.  They  plsceil 
them  in  the  depth  of  a «iudow.  They  wheeled  in  front  of 
this  the  couiioil-tahle.  Preserving  a noble  demeanour  in 
this  dreadful  situation,  the  queen  held  the  dauphin  before 
her  seated  on  the  table,  her  arm  waa  round  her  daughter’s 
waist,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  stood  near.  A young  girl, 
of  pleasing  appe-araiice  and  respectably  attired,  cause 
forward  and  bitterlv  reviled  in  the  coarsest  terms  TAutri- 
chienne.  The  queen,  siruck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
rage  of  this  young  girl  and  the  gentleness  of  her  face, 
eaid  to  her,  iii  a kind  tone,  ‘■^Vhy  do  you  hate  me?  Havel 
done  you  any  injury  ? ” “ >'o,  not  to  me,”  replied  t he  pretty 
patriot;  “ but  it  is  you  who  cause  the  misery  of  the 
nation.”  “Poor  child,”  replied  the  queen^  “some  one 
has  told  you  bo,  and  deceived  you.  ll'hst  interest  can  I 
have  iu  making  the  people  miserable  ? The  wife  of  a king, 
mother  of  the  dauphin,  I am  a Prenchwoman  in  all  the 
feelings  of  my  heart,  as  a wife  and  a mother,  I shall  never 
again  see  my  own  countrr,  I can  only  be  happy  or  un- 
happy  in  France.  I was  fiappy  when  you  loved  ire.”  This 

fentl'e  reproach  touched  the  Seart  of  the  young  girl,  and 
er  auger  was  elJ'aced.  She  asked  the  queen’s  pardon, 
saying,  “ I did  not  know  you,  but  I see  that  you  are  good.” 
Iu  the  picture  before  us  Mr.  Elmore  has  vigorously  epito- 
mised the  whole  French  revolution.  The  leading  figures  of 
the  mob  are  finely  distinguished.  Foremost,  leaning  over 
the  table,  is  an  old  ophthalmic  Img,  with  a horrible  grin, 
and  skinny  brown  arms,  who  snaps  her  fingers  at  the  group. 
Then  the  thoughtful^  pitying  girl  of  a better  class  already 
noted.  Then  there  is  the  horrid  old  man,  whose  mocking 
violence  a demagogue  restrains.  Far  behind,  amongst 
scythe-blades,  tricoloured  flag.s,  and  weapons,  we  ob- 
serve an  admirable  Hogarthian  touch,  the  great  vault  of 
A shouling,  stupid  mouth,  the  only  part  of  the  face,  eicept 
the  tip  of  the  uo.se,  that  is  visible.  But  the  crown  of  the 
whole  is  what  it  should  be,  the  fnec  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
which,  without  being  theatrical,  is  instinct  with  noble 
dignity  and  the  pride  of  centuries  of  crowned  ancestors, — 
not  defiant,  or  Boadicean,  or  proud,  but  tranquilly  im- 
movable and  queculy.  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote  any 
picture  in  which  the  several  'characteristics  of  a scene  are 
more  distinolly  individualised  and  strongly  marked  than  in 
this  composition.  The  translation  into  "black  and  white, 
by  Mr.  Sharpe,  is  w orthy  of  the  powerful  treatment  of  the 
original  by  Mr.  Elmore. 

In  concluding  our  report  we  could  not  do  better  than  cull 
a few  remarks  from  an  address  delivered  on  the  opening  of 
the  Dundee  Fine  Art  Eihibition,  by  Sir  IVm.  Fettes 
Douglas,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  He 
said  “ the  attention  now  given'to  art  in  this  country  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  innumerable  reasonable,  un- 
reasonable and  fantastic  fashions  of  the  clar.  Fifty  years 
ago  art  was  recognised  only  liy  the  few,  amt  then  only  as  a 
trilling  although  somewhat  p'leasant  accomplishment,  and 
aiever  dreamed  it  would  become,  as  it  is  becoming,  a great 
power  in  the  world, — indeed,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  usurp 
a larger  share  of  the  world's  attention  than  it  ought  Jegiti- 
xnately  to  win.  . . . Books  of  to-day  very  often  consist  of 
pictures  with  a word  or  two  of  letter-press, — not,  as  in  a 
proper  division  of  labour,  of  letterpress  with  accompanying 
pictorial  illustrations.  ...  Unless  in  the  gloomy  regions  of 
abstract  science,  every  department  of  human  activity  calls 
in  the  assistance  of  art.  Natural  philosophy  claims  its 
help,— history  claims  its  illustration,— romance  seeks  to 
add  art's  piquancy  to  its  own,— and  I need  not  speak  of  its 
activity  as  an  advertising  medium.  Much  of  all  this,  ns  I 
said  before,  is  the  result  of  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  the  fashion  can  change,  art  will  have  become 
incorporated,  so  to  speak,  in  the  verv  t uture  of  the  next 
succeeding  generation,  and  will  then  bold  its  position  per- 
manently as  a necessary  of  life,  As  in  morals  constant  con- 
tact with  pure  and  upright  conduct  is  the  best,  indeed  the 
only  true,  education,  so  iu  art,  familiarity  with  beautiful 
not  necessarily  expensive,  objects  will  inform  belter  than  li 
thousand  schools.  They  speak  a laiigungo  which  does  not 
need  to  be  learned,  and  is  more  elocpiei.t  than  the  thousand 

conventions  anti  rules  of  a thousand  teachers In  this 

country,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  verv  best  of  us,  a 
Jove  of  art  is  an  artificial  accoinplishmenf,  oiul  not  a spoil- 
taneou,s  feeling.  Probably  the  spontaneity  will  supervene 
with  culture  ; for  habits  ‘of  mind  are  as  uertainlv  trans- 
missible as  habits  of  body,  aptitude  for  culture  not  less  so 
than  tendency  to  crime,  and  with  our  mind’s  eye  we  niav 
look  forward  to  our  successors  possessing  intuitively  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  tni  - which  may  make  life 
itself,  and  its  sutroundingB,  one  long  enjoyment.” 

Let  Hs  add  that,  looking  to  the  persistent  endeavours  of 
the  Art-Uuion  for  forty-five  years  to  spread  abroad  a love 
of  art  amongst  the  people,  we  may  hope  to  have  contributed 
a little  stone  to  the  caini  of  art-eullure  of  which  8ir  M'.F 
Douglas  speaks  in  hopeful  terms. 

Tbe  Chairman. — Lacliea  anti  Gentlemen  : It  is 
my  duty  and  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report  wliicli  has  just  now  been  read  to  you. 

T shall  occupy  but  a very  few  minutes  in  doing 
so,  if  only  in  conseiiueuce  of  the  coldness  of  the 
day,  and  which  will  make  you  all  very  anxious 
I should  thiuk,  to  get  to  the  business  of  the 
morning.  I am  sure  you  would  think  that  I 
was  much  wanting  in  feeling  if  the  first  words 
I addressed  to  you  by  way  of  comment  on  the 
report  were  not  directed  to  the  late  Mr.  Lewis 
Pocock.w'ith  whom  1 worked  in  a labour  of  love 
for  haW  a life,  and  at  a time  when  the  duties  of 
the  officers  of  this  society  were  very  much 
more  onerous,  though  still  honorary,  than  they 
are  now,— the  staff  being  small,— when  sittine 
up  all  night  for  the  benefit  of  others  seemed 
only  a good  joke  j when  no  labour  was  too  great 
m the  endeavour  to  insure  the  success  of  tbe 
institution  which  he  and  others  had  established 
^ 0 one  can  speak  more  warmly  tiian  I can  of  his 
undenating  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart  and 
of  his  evenness  of  temper.  He  was  never  put 
out,  never  unwilling  to  undertake  the  fullest 
share  of  the  labour  which  we  had  to  perform. 
Fortunately  in  this  country,— where  more  men 
than  m any  other  country  that  I have  ever 
heard  of  are  to  be  found  willing  to  do  work  for 
nothing, — the  torch  is  still  handed  on  : there  is 
still  some  one  to  take  it  up,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion I am  very  glad  to  find  that,  by  an  omission 


in  the  rejiGrt,  I am  the  first  to  mention  that  we 
have,  in  Mr.  Zouch  Tronghton, — one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  eminent  of  our  members, 
and  who  has  produced  one  of  the  few  poetical 
plays  which  will  mark  this  nineteenth  century, 
— a gentleman  who  has  been  found  willing  to 
take  Mr.  Pocock’s  place  as  one  of  our  honorary 
secretaries.  One  word,  too,  as  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Dimond.  I liave  grieved  greatly  at  his  death. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  this  institution  ; indeed, 
he  was  an  hereditary  councillor,  for  his  father 
was  on  the  Council.  Mr.  Dimond  was  a great 
friend  of  the  Art-Union,  and  notonlyof  tbe  Art- 
Union,  but  of  every  artist  needing  aid  and 
counsel.  You  will  have  noticed  that  the  amount 
subscribed  this  year  is  not  quite  so  large  as  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  Tbe  matter 
scarcely  needs  comment,  because  subscriptions 
of  this  kind  must  alter,  they  must  vary,  one 
year  must  show  better  results  than  another; 
but  the  circumstance  needs  observation  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  statements 
which  have  accompanied  the  reports  of  tbe  local 
honorary  secretaries  affirm  that  it  is  simply  the 
badness  of  trade  which  has  led  to  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  their  returns ; and  this  is  not 
merely  the  case  in  England,  but  from  Australia 
and  from  other  of  the  colonics  the  same  statement 
comes.  Under  the  circumstances,  however, 
10,000?.  is  a very  large  amount,  after  all,  to  be 
collected  in  a year,  and  from  year  to  year,  as  we 
succeed  in  doing,  to  say  nothing  of  tlio  large 
excesses  which  we  have  had  in  previous  years. 
The  print  which  every  member  has  received  in 
return  for  his  subscription  is  a very  charming 
work  most  charmingly  engraved.  For  the  next 
year  we  .shall  also  have  a very  fine  print.  I may 
just  glance  very  briefly  at  one  or  two  other  {loints 
in  the  report.  And  first  with  regard  to  the  mural 
decorations  which  have  been  catalogued  as 
having  been  found  at  Pompeii,  some  two 
thousand  in  number.  It  1ms  occurred  to  me  to 
urge  most  strongly  for  years  the  desirability  of 
the  study  and  practice  of  mural  decoration  in 
England.  It  seems  to  mo  most  extraordinary 
that  this  branch  of  art  is  not  pursued  in  this 
country.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  spent  iu  London  and  countiw 
towns  of  late  years  in  the  erection  of  town-halls 
and  parish-halls,  of  which  sums  not  one  six- 
pence, as  far  as  I know  (except  in  the  case  of 
Manchester  Town-hall,  wliich  is  a sjiecial  excep- 
tion), lias  been  devoted  to  anything  that  may  be 
called  mural  decoration  of  high  artistic  character, 
and  I am  firmly  convinced  that  until  wo  do 
attempt  mural  decoration  of  a high  class,  until 
we  lead  young  artists  by  premiums,  by  pay- 
ments indeed,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  until  we  can  induce  the  elder  and 
leading  artists  to  lead  their  younger  brethren  by 
working  at  mural  decorations  themselves,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  have  an  English  school 
of  art.  At  present,  Government  does  little  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  local  bodies  to 
do  anything.  If  there  were  any  boards  who 
could  see  their  way  to  devoting  sums  annually 
to  the  production  of  such  works  the  public 
would  be  the  gainers  no  leas  than  the  artists 
and  tho  buildings  which  tliey  adorned.  I would 
wish  to  emphasise  for  a moment  the  exhibition 
that  was  held  at  Whitechapel,  as  mentioned  iu 
the  report,  and  which  served  to  show  in  what  a 
simple  way  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  possess 
pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  and  who  will 
give  a little  time  to  tbe  management  of  such 
exhibitions,  may  greatly  minister  to  affording 
delight  and  elevating  pleasure  to  thoir  leas  weli- 
to-do  neighbours.  If  the  good  which  such  exhi- 
bitious  conferred  were  more  often  thought  of 
than  it  is,  I think  they  would  be  more  fre- 
quently held.  The  two  or  three  exhibitions 
which  have  been  held  in  Whitecliapol  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  and  have  been  productive  of  a large 
amount  of  good.  An  event  which  concerns  us,  and 
will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  art 
exhibitions,  will  take  place  this  week,  that  is,  the 
opening  of  the  new  Art  Galleries  in  Piccadilly. 
Tho  Prince  of  Wales,  with  that  kindness  and 
wonderful  energy  which  enable  His  Royal 
Highness  to  do  so  much,  is  to  open  the  galleries 
on  hriday  evening  next.  As  many  of  you  may 
have  noticed,  the  building  externally  has  claims 
on  attention.  The  “ Prince’s  Hal],”  as  it  is  called, 
and  which  will  be  used  for  various  jiublic  purposes, 
is  a very  fine  apartment.  There  is  this  one  new 
point  to  note  in  connexion  with  the  exhibitions 
to  be  held  there,  and  that  is  that  the  exhibition 
is  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the  works  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  but  will  be  open  to 
all  painters  in  water-colours.  Therefore  the 


opening  of  the  new  building  will  mark  a new 
departure  for  water-colour  painters,  and  this 
year’s  exhibition  of  wator-colours  (in  which  we 
are  known  to  excel)  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  a 
memorable  one.  I may,  in  this  connexion,  draw 
attention  to  the  proposal  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  who,  as 
you  know,  have  an'  exhibition  of  art-works  from 
year  to  year  coincident  with  that  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  Council  of  the  Albert  Hall 
have  made  this  exhibition  a little  later  these 
last  two  years,  and  they  have  announced  that 
any  painter  who  may  have  sought  to  have  his 
picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
who  may  have  received  from  tho  Academy  a 
note  saying  that  his  picture  is  returned  merely 
for  want  of  room,  may  have  his  picture 
hung  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Albert  Hall  without 
having  to  pass  any  further  tribunal  or  examina- 
tion, so  as  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  such  publicity 
as  the  Albert  Hall  can  offer.  I need  say  little 
more.  You  all  know  how  much  good  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
advancement  and  populai-istition  of  art,  although 
there  are  those  who  affect  not  to  be  cognisant 
of  what  is  justly  due  to  its  efforts.  It  would  be 
exasperating,  were  it  not  amusing,  to  hear  of 
discussions  on  the  best  means  of  spreading  works 
of  art  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  which 
not  one  word  is  said  as  to  the  efforts, — efforts 
whicli  have  been  successful  iu  no  small  degree, 
and  which  are  within  the  cognisance  of  large 
masses  of  people, — of  the  Art-Union  of  London 
in  that  direction.  It  seems  to  me  preposterous. 
What  other  society  lias  ever  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing art  to  the  homes  of  the  people  as  the 
Art-Union  of  London  has  done?  We  have 
scut  tbe  best  engravings  of  tho  best  pictures 
of  the  age  far  and  wide, — into  the  shanties  and 
log  huts  of  tho  Backwoods,  as  well  as  into  the 
dining-rooms  and  garrets  of  London.  People 
who  affect  to  ignore  the  great  work  done 
by  tbe  Art-Union  of  London  forgot  that  but 
for  the  action  of  that  body  the  art  of 
medal  die  - engraving  would  have  died  out. 
With  regard  to  bronzes,  again,  where  would 
English  bronze -founding  (particularly  with 
regard  to  the  smaller  castings)  have  been  but 
for  the  impetus  that  was  given  to  it  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  ? I will  not  say  any  more, 
but  beg  to  move  tho  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Birch  seconded  tho  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hallett  said  ho  had  tbe  privilege  of  pro- 
posing the  next  resolution,  and  ho  considered  it 
a great  privilege,  because  he  had  a very  good 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  work  done  by  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  it  referred.  The  resolution 
was  as  follows  : — 

“That  this  meeting  offers  it.s  best  thanks  to 
Mr,  E.  E.  Antrobus  and  Mr.  R.  Z.  S.  Troughtou  for 
their  unfailing  efforts  to  promote,  as  honorary 
secretaries,  tbe  interests  of  this  society.” 

As  a tolerably  regular  attendant  at  the  council 
meetings  he  was  enabled  to  see  how  those 
gentlemen  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and 
tho  least  the  meeting  could  do  was  to  express 
its  hearty  thanks  to  them  for  their  assiduity  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  James  Dopgood,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  bo  could  bear  similar  testimony  to  that 
which  had  been  bomo  by  Mr.  Hallett. 

Mr.  Antrobus,  in  replying,  expressed  the  very 
deep  regret  which  he  felt  at  the  loss  he  and  the 
society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  his 
late  colleague,  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  with  whom 
he  had  worked  for  a great  number  of  years  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

Mr.  Troughton  also  replied,  observing  that 
the  resolution,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  himself,  • 
must  have  more  reference  to  the  services  whicli 
ho  lioped  to  render  in  tho  future  than  to  those 
which  lie  had  been  able  to  render  in  the  past,  as 
ho  had  been  but  recently  appointed.  .He  bad 
been  asked  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

‘'That  tbe  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given, 
to  Messrs.  A.  & S.  Gatti  for  their  kiuclness  iu  per- 
mitting tbe  meeting  to  be  held  in  their  theatre,  and 
to  Mr.  decks  and  to  Mr.  Charker  for  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  made.” 

The  niotiou  was  duly  can’ied,  the  Chairman 
adding  a few  words  with  reference  to  the  kind- 
ness with  which  Messrs.  Gatti  and  the  other 
gentlemen  named  had  met  tho  wishes  of  the 
Ax‘t-Uniou. 

Miss  Bros  and  Miss  A.  A.  Cowell  having  been 
appointed  to  preside  at  tho  wheels,  tbe  drawing 
for  prizes  commenced,  after  the  tbniiks  of  the 
meeting  bad  been  given  to  tbe  Chairman  for  bis 
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servicee.  Later  in  the  dny  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Hopgooil.  In  accordance  with 
our  custom,  we  append  a list  of  the  prize- 
gainers  : — 

Entitled  to  select  <r  worl-  <>/  art  of  the  talue  of  1001.— 
J.  J.  Duw,  Tiivi'jiock. 

751. — Dr.  A.  I'avov,  Ryde,  I. IV. 

60/  — T.  C.  Lynn,  King  Edwurd-stroef. 

50/. — IV.  H.  E.  Buily,  Burt  Adelaidi'j  J.  Fairweatlier, 
Adelaide. 

45/. — Miss  Duffern,  I’ctprborougli ; F.  W.  Evans,  306, 
City-road;  H.  Fisher,  Cbristehurch,  N.Z. 

40/. — E.  J.  Bonfellow,  Yarmouth;  C.  E.  Pooley,  Vic- 
toria, B.C, ; W.  Russell,  Kniglitrider-streot. 

35/,— S.  P.  Acton,  Bromley;  — Atkinson,  Carlisle; 
C.  H.  OvoraD,  Guildhall ; J.  W.  G.  Settle,  Hornc-nslle. 

30/.— D.  Desbois,  High  liolbom;  R.  Jones,  Flint;  M. 
MiUiine,  Limerick  ; R.  T.  Walkern,  Kingston,  Out. 

I 26/. — R.  Beales,  M.D,,  Congleton  ; Mrs.  Dickeson,  Fins- 
j bury -park;  IV.  Downe,  Lower  Tulse-hill;  J.  F.  Roberts, 
J Montevideo. 

20/. — 8.  Carlisle,  Port  Elizabeth  ; W.  C.  Gibb.s,  Oak- 
1 lands,  U.S.A. ; G.  Harrison,  Grove  End-road ; R,  Johnson, 

\ Walthamstow;  John  Perry,  Battle;  \V.  Sanderson,  Canter- 
I bury. 

16/.— J.  0.  Banks,  Ash  ; T.  B(^le,  Buenos  Ayres  ; IV.  J. 

I Bridglnnd,  Seven  Sisfers’-road  ; C.  Burley,  Sittingbourne  ; 

I W.  Clarke,  Stoekfon ; G.  Goddard,  Carlhusian-street ; 

. A.  A.  Henley,  IVoodbridge;  R.  Hull,  Ambleside ; Jn. 
i Hunt,  Maidstone;  J.  Morris,  Christ's  Hospital, 
i 10/. — C.  Barnard,  Epsom;  R.  Brett,  12,  Lancastor- 

! street,  IV.  ; IV.  H.  Crossley,  Maltby ; T,  A.  Currie,  Duni- 
I fines;  G.  S.  Davies,  Melbourne;  G.  T.  Davis,  Quebec; 

I Wm.  Farr,  Stockport;  C.  Harte,  Barnet;  R.  A.  Kerr, 

! Bradclock;  IV.  Lunn,  Sandhurst,  Vic.;  C.  Mansell,  Bir- 
nungham ; Jno.  Needham,  Melbourne;  C.  Nott,  New 
Southgate;  J.  Perkins,  Harborough;  IVm.  IVhinneral, 

- Liverpool. 

Eramed  Froof  of  the  Countess  qf  Bedford. — B.  Ander- 
I son,  GrecnhiD,  Ireland;  W.  Apporton,  Aeomb ; F.Asbby, 
Birkenhead;  Alf.  Builiff,  Raymond-buildings ; IV.  H. 
Barber,  Buckingham-road ; A.  Brodie,  Stratford;  J.  IV, 
Carrington,  Bnrbadoes ; Geo.  Carter,  Greeuvrich  ; G.  j. 
Chadvnn,  Kew ; Q.  A.  Chapman,  Lewisham  : Colnaghi  & 

1 Co.,  Pall-mall ; Do  la  Fernandz,  Grenada ; J.  F.  Garrick, 
Christchurch,  N,  Z.;  H.  IV.  Gurney,  Thornton  Heath; 
Alfred  Harrison,  Upper  IVeslboume-terraec;  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, 21,  Conduit-street;  E.  Hand,  Amersnam-road ; D. 
Hay,  Shanghai ; IV,  L.  Heath,  Bride-lane;  Rev.  J.  Henley, 

' Ranacombe;  J.  T.  Herbert,  Ash;  J,  Holby,  St.  John's, 
N.B.;  Capt.  Jex,  61,  Pall-mall ; Dan.  Kirlew,  Beckenham ; 
G.  G.  Lansing,  Knowle-road;  IV.  Lane,  Kingston  ; Mr.  IV. 
G.  Lees,  New  Barford;  C.  M'Bean,  Btirtholomew-lane; 
Mi.ss  H.  McDonald,  Southampton  ; H.  V.  Michele,  Moor- 
gato-street;  A.  L.  McLaren,  Ontario;  \V.  Morgan,  Swan- 
sea; D.  B.  Morries,  Liverpool ; J,  H.  Murchison,  Junior 
Carlton  Club;  J,  Ollivant,  Stainton;  R.  B.  Otley,  Lnd- 
i brooke-square ; Jas.  Paine,  Toronto;  P.  Russell  (Pringle) , 

1 Adelaide;  IV.  Richardson,  Arundel;  T.  Ritchie,  Longford, 
Tasmania;  F.  C.  Sharland,  Hammersmith;  S.  Shedliek, 

. Marlin's-lane ; T.  Sroartt,  Homcastle  ; C.  B.Toale,  Darlcy ; 
C.  A.  Stany,  Stock  Exchange  ; E.  Stamford,  Honiton  ; H. 
J.  Sturt,  89,  IVood-street;  L.  C.  IVeir,  Cirencester;  A. 
IVhile^  Great  George-street ; IVm.  William,  Windsor, 

' Victoria. 

I A Terra-Cotta  Staiuetfe  of  ’Whittington. — W.  Abbott, 

; Holbeacli;  J.  D.  Atchison,  Battle;  R.  Baker,  Green 
- Farm;  IV.  H.  Barber,  Buckingham-street ; M.  Bar- 
tholomew, Birmingham  ; A.  C.  Bell,  Queenstown 
C.G.H. ; W.  F.  Bird,  IValraer ; W.  J.  Bishop,  Wellington) 
N.Z. ; A.  Booth,  Camden-roid  ; Robt.  Bolting,  Carshalton  • 
John  Bowler,  IVanstcad;  — Browning,  Colchester;  J.  C. 
Bull,  Warwick;  Miss  Burgess,  15,  Maida  Vale;  M.  J, 
Butler,  Lothbury ; U.  W.  Callau,  Svdncy;  W.  CanninT,  ' 
Borton;  H.  V.  (Sliapman,  Bye ; A.  C.  Christopher,  Ciu- ; 
oiiinati;  Emma  Churches,  Mallnla ; J.  Clegg,  Bolton; 

I -Jno.  II.  Coes,  Worcester,  Mar. ; W.  H.  S.  Cutler,  Putney" 

, D.  Davies,  Merthvr;  T.  Davis,  Wallaroo;  W.  B.  Dean) 

J Launceston;  H.  iV.  Dee,  Sherwood-street ; S.  A,  Della 
i Eoeea,  Lambeth  Walk  ; J.  Elliott,  Rotherham  ; Ed.  Flats 
I Sheffield;  G,  Fodeii,  Huddersfield;  W.  L.  Gordon,  Bam- 
^ Wll;  Hy.  Grant,  Fonehurch-street ; Hy.  OriBaell,  Mon- 
I tagu-Bouare ; Jno.  Guinane,  Limerick  ; Mrs.  J.  G.  Hall, 

4 Canterbury;  Mrs.  Horspool.  Northampton -J.  A.  Hirst) 

I Ripley ; Dr.  A.  J.  Johnson,  Toronto ; Tnos.  Kennedy,  Old 
j Jewry  Chambers;  Alf.  Kimber,  Lomhard-street ; j'.  R. 
i Kiuumimont,  Hendon;  A.  C.  Knowles,  Stockton;  A.  C. 
i Lamh,  Dundee ; I.  Latimer,  Plv-moulh ; Geo,  Lawford, 

1 Sherbrook  Lodge ; Harriet  Mann,  Hastings  ; Dr,  F.  N.  Man- 
1 iiing,  Sydney  ; Edward  Marsh,  Dudley ; S.  J.  Marsh,  Leeds ; 

. J.  H.  Matheos,  Habfai;  S.  Mayer,  Mayence;  J.  Miller' 

I Staloyhridge ; A.  Mitchell,  Leytonstoiio ; A.  McCorabe! 

1 Armagh  ; D.  McKenzie,  Dunfermline  ; Miss  M.  E. Moore 
I Tunbridge  Wells  ; R.  L.  Monk,  IManchester;  J.  Phillips) 

I South  Hackney;  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  Gordon-square ; s! 

I Parkinson,  Skipton;  Cbas,  Pearce,  Sydney;  Miss  Phillips, 

IGlonolg;  J.  P.  Pool,  Merthyr;  S.  Puckering,  Islington  ) 
Mrs,  G.  Reid,  Broadwater  Town  Bars;  Capt.  IV.  r) 
Russell;  Mrs.  Simpson,  Bolton;  A.  M.  Smith,  Green- 
laiies  ; Geo.  Smith,  St.  John’s  Wood;  Mrs.  C.  Sonierton 
Clifton;  W.  H.  Stott,  Stockport; — Ward,  Camdcii- 
I square;  E.  IV.  Way,  Adelaide;  J.  C,  Wills,  Bowen' 

. J,  N.  Williams,  Friinley,  N.Z.;  W.  C.  Wills,  Svdney' 

’ IV.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Edinburgh;  E.  W.  IVhilnev,  31,  Fiii- 
I land-street;  E.  P.  Youell,  Dilston. 

1 Enamelled  Tazza. — Robt.  B.  Cusseus  ; J.  P.  Dennis, 
i New  Bond-street;  J.  Drewett,  Kingston;  C.  Lilhiirn 
-I  Sunderland;  J.  Macbeth,  London,  Ontario;  Mrs.  Mills’ 
t Osford-street ; E.  L.  Moulton,  Bedford;  F.  T.  Stockwell' 

I Quebec  ; IVm.  Turner,  Spennymoor ; And.  Volum) 
Geeling. 

, A Volume  of  Uine  Scenes  from  English  History , — H.  IV, 

■*  Ackrill,  Tunstall ; H.  E.  Alberti,  Smyrna  ; 8.  S.  Alcock 
70,  Bethune-road,  Stoke  Newington;  Dr.  J.  T.  Arlidge’ 
High  Grove,  Stoke-on-Trent ; Iv . G.  Ashbumer,  EUisemes 
House,  Dalton-in-Furness;  G,  Bartlett,  26,  Campbell- 
street.  Hall  Park,  IV.;  Chas.  S.  Barton,  Worcester, 
U.S.A. ; N.  E.  .Beamish,  Okawa,  Hawkes  Bay,  N.Z.  • 
8.  J.  Becher,  109,  Leadeuhall-strcet,  S.E. ; Dr,  F.  m) 
Beckett.  High-street,  Ely;  M,  S.  Bell,  Napier,  N.Z.  • 

tIV.  B.  Billinghurst,  West  View,  Caterham;  H.  L.  j) 
Biscoe,  66,  Great  Percy -street,  W.C.;  B.  Bouuor,  Barn- 
wood,  Gloucestershire;  S.B.  Bowles,  11,  Aiiglesea-strect, 

I Cork  ; F,  C.  Brown,  41,  Lothburv,  E.C. ; F.  C.  Buck, 

1 76,  Wigmore-street,  W.  ; J.  M,  Cambridge,  Ashburton, 

I N.Z. ; Jabez  Cave,  Manor-toad,  Stoke  Newington  ; W.  R 
“Church,  High-street,  Sutton,  Surrey;  H,  M.  Cobb- 
Iligham,  Rochester  ; E,  C.  Cook,  476,  Oiford-street,  IV,  > 

F.  A.  Creed,  95,  Prince  of  IVales’s-road,  N.IV. ; Alexl 
ICrossman,  43,  Camden-square,  N.IV.;  IV,  Drury,  Hud- 
[dersfield;  F.  W.  Esse.x,  9,  Bowness-square,  Catford"  I 


II  .J.  Fi-iher,  Christchurch,  N.Z.  ; Mis.s  Fitch,  Southwold ; 
Ilm.  Foster,  ILirrowin’s  House,  Bradford;  IV,  H. 

Stafford  ; Rev.  C.  Gape,  Rushall,  Scole,  Nor- 
1?-  ci  Langthorne  Works,  Stratford,  E.  ; 

^ n'  T??°-  ' ^^“son,  183,  St.  John’s-street-road, 

K.C.;  Edwin  Gordon,  Upper Richinond-road,  Putney ; Jas. 
Gregory,  19,  Church-gate,  Loughborough  ; Jas.  Grover, 
Uilton  Works,  New  North-road,  N, ; Mrs.  A.  Groves. 
Handel  House,  Newport,  Mon.;  Geo.  Hague,  Geeloti=', 
Iictoria;  H,  If.  Hayward,  3S,  Harley-street,  IV, ; Abner 
Hendee,  Hartford,  U.S.A.;  Dr,  Jno.  Hillicr,  Sandwich; 
Frederick  Horton,  13.  Tremlett-grove,  Upper  Holloway; 
A.  Howeroft,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden ; H.  I*. 
Hughes,  77,  Ilolland-park,  IV.;  M,  Irviug,  16,  Acomb- 
street,  Manchester;  J,  A.  Jameson,  Hull;  Dr.  H,  J, 
Johnstone,  High  View,  Ramsgate  ; 11.  Jcmc-s,  116,  Grange- 
road,  Middlesbro'  ; Thos,  King,  New  Plymouth,  N.Z.  ; 
Tt'  ^■“Rsbury,  65.  Paulet-road.  Curaberw  ell ; S.Knnggs, 
lluddcrsfkdd ; F.  N.  Lamb,  6,  Bow  Church-yard,  E.C.  ; 
7?  Oliiido  Leitao  (J.  P.),  Oporto; 

R.  G,  Lloyd,  0,  West  Kensington-gnrdens ; IV.  Luscombe 
(J.P.),  Clarham,  Plymouth;  Robert  Mothieson,  High- 
street,  Falkirk  ; Robert  McNamec,  Clieudle,  Staff.;  Charles 
J . Morris,  Larkhall-lnne,  Chipham  ; F.  A.  Morris,  American 
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DOMESTIC  DWELLINGS  IN  SOUTHERN 
SWEDEN. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  tenth  ordinary  raeetin"  of  this  Insti- 
tute for  Session  1882-83,  hold  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,  Mr.  David  Brandon,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Alexander  Beazeley,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  read 
an  interesting  paper,  entitled  “ Notes  on 
Domestic  Dwellings  in  Southern  Sweden.’' 

Few  persons,  tho  author  said,  could  travel  in 
those  provinces,  especially  in  remote  country 
districts,  without  seeing  some  cottage  or  farm- 
house whose  long  and  low  middle  part  was 
flanked  at  each  end  by  a block  of  considerable 
height.  Built  of  logs  or  slabs,  its  thatched  nr 
turf  roof  now  and  then  pasturing  goats  or  sheep, 
it  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  This  strange 
typo  of  building  dated  back  from  the  time  when 
the  Gothic  immigrant  settled  down  after  his 
weary  wanderings,  becoming  a yeoman  or 
villager,  a ionde  or  tiller  of  the  soil.  This 
“lag-stofva,”  as  it  was  called,  which  presented 
a likeness  to  the  old  Grecian  homestead,  with 
its  open  portico  and  detached  columns,  was 
then  more  particularly  described.  It  was  a 
type  of  hoiiso  which,  unaltered  in  its  principal 
features,  still  survived,  although  in  Southern 
Sweden  it  was  no  longer  used  as  a dwelling,  but 
for  other  purposes,  as  for  smoking  meat,  malting 
barley,  and  drying  flax.  So  short  a time  ago  as 
the  last  generation  it  was  mainly  used  as  a 
bath-house ; but  this  “ bad-stofva  ” was  only 
the  Medimval  “lag-stofva,”  which  was  itself 
a gi’owth  of  centuries  out  of  the  primmval 
Gothic  house.  On  the  southern  slope  of 
the  roof  was  a square  hole  by  way  of  a 
window.  This  could  be  closed  by  a trap-door, 
but  from  of  old  it  was  also  furnished  with  a 
frame  covered  with  the  midriff  of  a slaughtered 
beast,  or  with  lattice-work.  Down  to  a com- 
paratively late  period  the  only  other  openings 
were  loopholes  secured  by  shutters,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  glass  windows  appeared  in  the 
walls  of  the  better  class  of  houses.  Besides 
the  main  dwelling  tho  ancient  homestead  or 
hamlet  consisted  of  other  buildings,  large  and 
small,  which  usually  formed  an  enceinte  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  quadrangle.  In  the  midst 
rose  a tall  structure  corresponding  to  the  keep 
of  Modimval  strongholds.  This  was  known  as 
the  block-house.  The  lower  story  was  used  for 
stores  J it  was  built  of  logs  and  had  no  outer 
door.  An  upper  story  projected  at  one  side 
over  the  wall  below.  The  entry  was  by  a steep 
ladder,  capable  of  being  drawn  up.  The  pro- 
jecting portion  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two 


parts  ; the  outer  was  a covered  balcony,  ap- 
proached by  the  ladder ; the  inner  was  an 
entry  gallery,  lighted  by  a long  horizontal 
aperture  under  the  roof.  From  the  gallery 
opened  the  doors  giving  access  to  the  interior, 
which  contained  two  or  more  bedi'ooras,  lighted 
by  loopholes  in  the  walls.  Romances  of  tho 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  described 
lordly  mansions  e.tactly  resembling  many  a 
yeoman’s  homestead  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and  even  of  our  own  time. 
Of  course,  however,  changes  took  place,  one  of  tho 
most  material  being  made  towards  the  close  of 
tho  Middle  Ages,  when  the  blockhouse  was 
shifted  from  the  middle  of  the  homestead  to  the 
east  end  of  the  dwelling.  Strategical  motives, 
as  was  explained,  led  to  many  alterations  of  tho 
kind.  At  length  windows  replaced  loopholes, 
and  it  became  safe  to  open  an  external  doorway. 
Nor  was  change  confined  to  external  form  and 
internal  arrangement.  Owing  probably  to  the 
gradual  clearance  of  the  primseval  forest  and 
tho  growing  difficulty  of  getting  timber  of  large 
girth,  the  construction  of  the  walls  began  to  bo 
modified.  Upon  the  ground-sills  posts  wore 
erected  at  each  corner  and  at  the  junction  of 
cross-walls.  These  posts  were  grooved  ver- 
tically to  receive  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
timbers  forming  the  walls,  cousisting  of  slabs 
or  split  logs  rudely  squared,  their  ends  thinned 
down  to  fit  into  the  grooves.  Probably  tho 
practice  of  trimming  the  upper  sides  of  each 
coarse  to  a convex  shape  in  cross-section  and 
tho  under  side  to  a concave  dated  from  tho 
period  when  increasing  scarcity  of  material 
necessitated  the  use  of  thinner  timbers  for  the 
walls  and  greater  care  in  forming  their  hori- 
zontal joints.  Other  changes  in  the  stylo  of 
building  were  shown  to  bo  in  all  likelihood 
traceable  to  tho  same  cause.  Mr.  Beazeley  had 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  “lag-stofva” 
because  it  afforded  a remarkable  example 
of  a development  whose  successive  steps  we 
were  able  with  tolerable  certainty  to  follow. 
In  its  primitive  as  well  as  in  some  of  its 
intermediate  forms  it  was  found,  with  various 
modifications,  throughout  tho  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  from  Vstad  to  Ilaparanda  ; but 
the  long  low  building  terminating  at  each 
end  in  a high  block  was,  so  far  as  observation 
and  research  enabled  him  to  judge,  wholly 
peculiar  to  Southern  Sweden.  Turning  from 
rural  to  urban  dwellings,  it  was  observed  that 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  worth  study, 
contrast  less  widely  with  those  of  other  lands. 
It  was  on  coming  down  to  more  modem  times 
that  one  was  most  struck  by  peculiarities  of 
design  and  detail,  and  of  these  Mr.  Beazeley 
proceeded  to  give  some  account,  premising  that 
although  some  of  these  characteristic  features 
were  not  exclusively  confined  to  Sweden  they 
nearly  all  differed  from  the  English  pattern. 
He  added  that  where  they  did  so  the  contrast 
was  not  invariably  in  our  favour.  In  Stock- 
holm, Gothenburg,  and  other  large  towiis  self- 
contained  dwellings  were  to  be  mot  with,  and 
in  the  suburbs  detached  or  semi-detached 
villas,  closely  resembling  our  own,  had  be- 
come of  late  years  not  uncommon ; but  the 
great  bulk  of  tho  people  still  dwelt  in  flats, 
and  of  the  plans  of  eight  such  in  Halmstad, 
a southern  provincial  capital,  he  exhibited 
diagrams  prepared  by  himself.  One  was  in- 
habited by  a judge,  one  by  a lawyer  in  good 
practice,  one  by  the  Inspector  of  Customs,  two  by 
civil  engineers,  and  the  others  by  merchants 
and  well-to-do  tradesmen,  so  that  they  might 
be  taken  as  fair  types  of  good  middle-class 
dwellings.  These  plans,  it  would  bo  seen,  while 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  preserved  a general 
resemblance  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
separate  access  to  the  several  apartments,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  ea  siiifc,  with  wide 
internal  doorways.  The  building  of  timber 
houses  was  prohibited  in  most  of  the  southern 
towns.  Concrete  was  beginning  to  come  into 
use,  stone  and  brick  being  the  materials  chiefly 
employed.  Where  good  building  stone  abounded 
the  manner  of  dressing  and  setting  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  ours  ; but  in  tho  South  hardly 
anything  was  at  hand  save  gneiss  or  granite, 
which,  costing  too  much  to  square  and  dress, 
was  generally  used  unhewn.  Great  care  and 
ingenuity  were  displayed  in  the  placing  of  such 
blocks  so  as  to  fit  their  inequalities  into  one 
another.  Since  a wall  built  of  such  stones  con- 
sumes a prodigious  quantity  of  mortar,  tho  use 
of  dry  stonework  was  very  general,  especially 
where  lime  was  scarce.  Of  course  this  would  not 
do  for  the  walls  of  dwellings,  but  it  was  used  for 
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foundations,  and  those  of  the  Railway  Terminus 
at  Halmstaci,  a large  brick  building  three  stories 
high,  were  so  laid.  Throughout  Sweden,  in  fact, 
unhewn  gneiss  or  granite  was  used  not  only  for 
foundations,  but  also  for  piers  and  abutments 
of  railway  and  other  bridges.  Mr.  Heazeley 
said  he  had  put  up  at  least  a score  of  such, 
some  upwards  of  20  ft.  high.  For  even  greater 
heights  dry  stonework  was  not  deemed  un- 
suitable, as  in  the  instance  of  the  bridges, 
fifteen  in  number,  proposed  for  one  of  the 
Southern  lines.  The  piers  and  abutment.s  of 
ten  of  these,  averaging  14  ft.  G in.  high,  were 
wholly  dry.  Of  the  other  five,  three  wore  32  ft., 
one  37  ft.,  and  one  42  ft.  high,  of  which  a 
height  of  4 ft.  was  in  mortar,  and  the  rest  dry. 
Coming  to  bricks,  it  was  remarked  that  their 
general  size  was  11^  in.  by  uf  in.  by  3 in.  He 
had  found  the  better  sorts  as  good  as  our  own, 
and  the  cheaper  kinds  less  carelessly  made  and 
burned.  Nowhere  in  Sweden  had  he  met  with 
such  had  bricks  as  too  many  of  ours.  A porous 
brick,  very  suitable  for  many  kinds  of  interior 
work,  was  made  by  mixing  the  clay  with 
sawdust,  bark,  or  chaff,  which  in  firing  burned 
away.  Bond,  as  far  as  he  knew,  did  not 
differ  from  our  owna,  and  the  only  brickwork 
calling  for  special  notice  was  that  used  for 
stoves,  and  called  “ kakelugn,”  from  being 
cased  on  the  outside  with  “ kakel  ” or  tiles. 
These  bricks  were  themdescribed,  as  well  as  the 
stoves  themselves,  which  were  especially 
adapted  for  mineral  fuel.  The  rest  of  the 
pajier  entered  into  details  as  to  the  flooring  of 
Swedish  houses,  their  doors  and  their  windows, 
with  observations  on  their  weather-tightness, 
&c. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  E.  I’ Anson,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Beazeley  for  the  interesting  practical  paper 
which  he  had  read,  said  that  the  ancient  build- 
ings which  Mr.  Beazeley  had  descidbed  existednot 
only  in  Sweden,  but  to  the  furthest  inhabitable 
regions  north  of  Sweden,  through  No?’way  and 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape.  They  were  totally 
different,  as  the  drawings  showed,  to  any  of  the 
buildings  of  Western  Europe,  such  as  those  of 
Southern  Germany  and  France.  The  roofs  did 
not  present  the  same  steep  pitch  which  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  and  France,  notwithstanding 
the  high  Northern  latitude  in  which  they  were 
situated : the  pitch  was  very  much  more 
moderate.  The  old  buildings  were  erected  with 
wooden  walls,  and  to  any  one  who  had  seen  the 
vast  forests  which  extended  throughout  Norway 
and  a great  part  of  Sweden  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  timber  was  at  once  the  cheapest  and 
most  available  material  for  the  purpose.  These 
buildings  had  no  Medimval  character  about 
them,  and  even  the  pitch  of  their  roofs,  in 
spite  of  the  Northern  climate,  was  much  less 
steep  than  was  usual  during  the  Middle  Ages  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England.  Nor  in  his 
opinion  was  their  architectural  ornament  derived 
from  Western  Europe;  it  seemed  to  have  come 
from  the  East,  and  the  great  rivers  of  Russia 
had  probably  carried  Byzantine  civilisation  to 
those  North-western  regions.  Mr.  I’ Anson,  in 
conclusion,  referred  to  the  Swedish  stoves. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  seconded  the  motion,  and 
expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  heard 
the  interesting  practical  details  described  by 
Mr.  Beazeley,  with  whom  ho  agreed  in  praising 
the  excellent  construction  of  Swedish  floors  as 
shown  in  the  diagrams  before  tbeni.  He  had 
seen  some  of  the  same  kind  in  Geiunany,  where 
he  had  known  floors,  of  large  scantlings  and 
securely  pugged,  resist  fire  to  such  good  purpose 
as  to  permit  the  inmates  of  one  flat  to  be  but 
slightly  alarmed  at  the  outbreak  of  fire  in  another 
flat  in  the  same  house.  But  such  timber  floors 
were  not  composed  of  sticks  like  those  in  this 
country;  they  were  double  not  single  floors  and 
ordinary  joists  that  he  had  seen  at  Hamburg 
were  about  10  in.  by  Gin.,  worked  with  the 
adze  and  not  sawn.  He  jireferred  the  true 
French  casements  to  the  Swedish  ones,  as 
shown  in  the  diagrams ; the  former,  generally 
made  of  oak,  had  ronnded  and  hollowed  joints  both 
at  their  meeting  and  their  hingeing  parts,  and 
the  two  casements,  closed  simultaneously,  were 
forced  together,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  said  that  where,  as  in 
Sweden,  the  floorboards  were  2 in.  thick,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  joists,  much  thicker  than  those 
used  in  England,  could  be  laid  further  apart 
than  is  customary  in  this  country.  As  regarded 
the  raised  threshold,  described  by  Mr.  Beazelev 
he^had  seen  it  at  Ipswich,  where  it  was  called 
a saddle,”  and  he  had  himself  used  it  recently 
in  the  City.  By  placing  a thin  piece  of  oak, 


made  to  the  width  of  the  partition  wall,  over  the 
door-sill — one  side  to  be  raised  as  thick  as  the 
carpet,  and  just  enough  to  allow  the  door  to 
open  easily  over  the  carpet,  the  other  side  to  be 
bevelled  off — draughts  were  avoided,  and  the 
obstruction,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Mr.  John  Honcyman  observed  that  there  was 
considerable  analogy  between  the  work  de- 
scribed and  that  now  common  in  Scotland.  The 
Swedish  system  of  floor  construction  seemed  to 
him  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  Scottish 
one,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
in  Glasgow  had  assured  him  that  such  floors 
well-pugged  were  the  best  check  to  the  spread 
of  lire  that  could  be  got.  In  the  Glasgow 
houses-in-flats  the  great  safeguards  against  firo 
spreading  were  the  plaster  ceilings  and  the 
” deadenings,”  as  they  wei'e  called,  placed 
between  the  joists. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  and  Mr.  A.  11.  Edmonds 
having  made  a few  remarks, 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  said  that  in  Cumberland 
it  was  usual  to  build  stone  walls  with  mortar 
laid  on  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  only,  for  when- 
ever mortar  was  used  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  damp  was  sucked  through  to 
the  interior. 

The  Chairman  agreed  with  the  last  speaker, 
and,  adding  that  his  experience  of  walls  built  of 
stone,  dipped  downwards  and  faced  with  mortar, 
had  been  satisfactory  in  a damp  district  like 
that  of  South  Wales,  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  earned  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Beazeley  having  replied,  the  proceedings 
terminated,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  BIRKBECK  INSTITUTION. 

On  Monday  afternoon  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Albany  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
building  for  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  which, 
after  sixty  years  of  useful  existence  in  South- 
hampton - buildings.  Chancery  • lane,  is  now 
about  to  commence  a new  era  of,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  still  greater  public  utility,  in 
Bream’s-buildings,  a new  thoroughfare  just 
opened  between  Chancery-lane  and  Fetter-lane, 
just  to  the  north  of  the  New  Record  Office.  The 
new  bnilcling  will  be  situated  on  a plot  of  land 
having  frontages  both  to  Bream’s-buildings  and 
Rolls-buildings,  of  70  ft.  and  100  ft.  respectively. 
It  is  to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the  front 
and  main  half  facing  Bream's-buildings,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  a north  light,  and  will  be 
80  ft.  high  from  pavement  to  ridge.  Here,  in 
the  centre  of  the  front,  will  be  the  main  entrance, 
with  staircases  18  ft.  wide.  Ascending  the 
double-staircase,  on  the  first  floor  will  be  the 
reading-room,  magazine-room,  lending  library, 
and  coffee-room  ; on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors  are  the  class-rooms.  In  the  back  half  of 
the  premises,  and  facing  Rolla-buildingH,  will  be 
situated  the  large  lecture-hall  of  the  institu- 
tion, 66  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  circiilar  galleries, 
capable  of  comfortably  seating  1,200  persona. 
This  lecture-hall,  although  accessible  by  the 
main  entrance  and  staircase  before  mentioned, 
will  also  have  its  distinct  and  separate  entrances 
and  staircase  from  the  street  in  the  rear.  Care 
has  been  taken  in  planning  the  lecture-hall, 
that  all  shall  see  and  hear  with  comfort.  The 
approaches  and  exits  have,  we  are  told,  been 
arranged  of  ample  size  and  number,  so  that 
those  assembled  shall  feel  the  assurance  that 
they  can  quit  the  building  in  a few  moments. 
Over  the  lecture-ball  are  two  large  class-rooms, 
with  front  and  top  lights,  and  which  will  be 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  art  classes. 
There  will  be  a laboratoiy  on  the  top  floor,  for 
practical  instruction,  which  will  be  a special 
feature  in  the  new  institution.  The  whole  of 
the  staircases  and  passages  will  be  constructed 
on  fireproof  principles,  and  of  such  size  that 
the  many  hundreds  of  students  daily  at 
work  in  the  different  class-rooms  will  have 
free  circulation.  Special  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  reading- 
rooms  and  class-rooms;  fresb  air  will  be  brought 
in  through  the  external  walls,  and  flues  are  pro- 
vided from  each  room  for  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  and  the  products  of  combustion. 
To  render  the  class-rooms  as  light  and  cheerful 
as  possible,  large  windows  are  provided  in  tbe 
elevations,  and  Captain  Galton’s  grates  will  be 
used  for  warming  purposes.  The  basement  is 
very  extensive,  and  will  prove  useful  for  lava* 
tones  and  other  purposes  of  tbe  institution.  In 
style  the  two  fronts  will  be  a modern  adaptation 
of  tbe  Elizabethan  style.  The  bays  of  windows  I 


are  divided  \ip  by  stone  mullions,  affording  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  to  tbe  rooms  behind, 
and  at  the  same  lime  give  a characteristic 
appearance  to  a building  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  Fareham  red  bricks  and 
Portland  stone  are  the  materials  which  will  be 
used  for  both  fronts.  The  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  is  Mr.  B.E.  Nightingale, 
Albert  Embankment,  Lambeth,  who  is  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  the 
architects  of  the  institution.  The  new  institu- 
tion will  accommodate  over  5,000  students. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SOIRfiE. 

The  Members’  Soir<^e  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  Newmau-street,  Oxford-street, 
and  was,  as  usual,  very  largely  attended.  The 
Entertainments  Sub-Committee  succeeded  in 
presenting  a good  programme  of  amusements 
for  the  evening,  and  this  programme  was  very 
well  carried  out  by  members  of  the  Association, 
The  cloak-room  arrangements  exhibited  a 
marked  improvement  upon  those  of  which  we 
had  to  complain  last  year.  The  first  part  of  the 
programme  consisted  of  music  by  the  orchestra, 
songs,  and  recitations.  Mr.  W.  P.  Appleton 
effectively  recited  a sketch  entitled  ” yacht- 
ing,” by  Mr.  Burnand,  and  Mr.  Mechelen 
Rogers  very  ably  impersonated  Dickens’s 
Dr.  Marigold.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  flute-playing  by  Mr.  A.  Collard. 
The  second  part  of  the  programme  comprised 
tbe  representation  of  the  “tragic”  opera, 
“Bombnstes  F arioso,”  the  music  being  composed 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  C.  Killmister.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  cast : — Artaxominons,  King  of 
Utopia,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer-Booth ; Fu.<bos, 
Minister  of  State,  Mr.  A.  Young;  Geyteral 
Bomhastes,  Mr.  II.  D.  Appleton;  Dista^y\a,  Mr. 
C.  Killmister;  First  Attendant,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Selby;  Second  Attendant,  Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell; 
Drummer,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.  The  piece  went  very  ; 
well,  from  the  opening  of  Scene  I.  (“  Council 
Chamber  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Utopia”)  to  : 
the  “ extraordinary,  incredible,  and  astounding 
denouement”  at  the  end  of  Scene  III.  The 
concluding  item  on  the  programme  was  a 
lecture  on  “ The  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century”  by  “ Professor  Eloc  a Smada,”  under  : 
which  guise  many  of  our  readers  will  recognise  : 
a well-known  member  of  the  Association.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  which, 
although  not  “ beautiful,”  as  described  on  the  : 
programme,  were  successful  in  humorously  | 
hitting  off  and  accentuating  some  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  modern  buildings.  The  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  were  invited  by  ) 
the  progi-ammo  to  imagine  that  they  had  fallen 
into  “ a Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep”  previously  to 
the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  and  that,  waking  . 
up  some  centuries  afterwards,  they  found 
themselves  listening  to  the  discourse  of  the  i 
“ learned  Professor.”  The  lecturer  gravely  ) 
treated  of  nineteenth  - century  architecture  i 
in  its  archaeological  aspect,  lamented  the  few- 
ness of  its  remains  which  had  smwived  to  his  s 
time,  and  entered  into  a dissertation  in  which  . 
he  owned  to  feeling  perplexed  at  the  variety  of  i 
styles  which  seemed  to  have  been  practised  in  ■ 
tbe  nineteenth  century.  This  amusing  travesty  i 
of  a professorial  lecture  of  the  future  con- 
cluded by  referring  to  tbe  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation as  being  more  vigorous  than  over,  it  ^ 
having  at  a period  remote  in  the  past  entii’ely  ; 
absorbed  into  itself  an  older  and  more  veiier-  ' 
able  guild. 


Discovery  of  Roman  Coins. — An  important 
discovery  of  Roman  coins  has  just  been  made  i 
on  the  estate  of  tbe  Earl  of  Damley,  at  Cobham  i 
Hall,  near  Rochester,  where,  in  digging  up  the  i 
roots  of  a tree  a short  distance  from  the  hall,  1 
the  workmen  came  upon  a large  earthen^vare  'i 
jar,  which  was  found  to  contain  a number  of  ) 
Roman  coins  in  bronze.  The  coins,  which  ' 
number  between  800  and  900,  mostly  bear  the  : 
date  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  100  years  r 
before  the  Romans  left  Britain,  and  are  chiefly 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Constantine,  i 
Constans,  and  Constantins.  It  is  worthy  of  : 
note  that  many  of  the  coins  bear  the  Inbarum,  i 
the  famous  standard  of  the  Emperor  Constan-  r 
tine,  which  was  the  first  emblem  of  Christianity  ; 
adopted  by  the  Emperors.  The  spot  where  the  ’ 
coins  were  discovered  was  near  to  the  old  1 
I Roman  Watling- street,  which  ran  through? 
! Cobham  Wood  towards  London. 
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AMATEUR  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AxtlieuaualfortiiightlymeetiQgof  this  associa* 
tiou,  the  president,  llr.  MacGibbon,  introduced 
Mr.  John  Marshall,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  Rector 
of  the  Royal  High  School,  who  proceeded  to  read 
a paper  entitled  ‘‘Amateur  House  Decoration,” 
with  some  notes  of  personal  experience.  The 
speaker  explained  that  the  purport  of  this 
lecture  was  to  enforce  the  value  of  the  lay  elc 
ment  in  the  decoration  of  our  houses.  Two 
tendencies,  both  bad  generally,  have  the  hold 
between  them  in  this  matter.  The  one,  pre- 
judice and  tradition  among  the  public ; the 
other,  theory  and  routine  among  professional 
decorators.  Salvation  fi’oni  the  first  comes 
through  teachableness,  humility,  readiness  to 
believe  that  there  may  be  good  outside  what  is 
merely  usual.  Salvation  from  the  second  comes 
through  willingness  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
individual  character  and  individual  necessities, 
not  merely  as  justifying  certain  deviations  from 
the  theoretically  best,  but  as  themselves  con- 
taining higher  artistic  possibilities,  when  wisely 
used,  than  can  be  got  out  of  any  merely  theo 
retical  rules  of  art.  A beautiful  house,  like  a 
beautiful  painting,  or  other  work  of  art,  must 
express  not  merely  general  law,  but  also  indi- 
vidual character,  and  the  special  note  of  its 
excellence  depends  chiefly  [on  the  latter;  and  in 
a house  whose  function,  to  begin  with,  is  to  be 
lived  in,  the  character  expressed  in  its  decora- 
tion must  be  largely  that  of  its  inhabitants  if  it 
is  to  be  really  interesting.  The  function  of  the 
professional  decorator  is  not  to  impose  some- 
thing entirely  alien  upon  his  public,  but  rather 
through  sympathy  to  elicit  the  latent  individu- 
ality in  them,  to  get  at  their  true  "wills,  often 
very  inadequately  expressible  iu  words,  and  so 
to  fashion  a new  work  of  art  which  shall  be  his 
|in  the  best  sense,  because  it  is  the  expression  of 
nimself  through  continually  fresh  suggestion. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  decorator  escape  stale- 
nt'SS  and  hackneyed  mannerisms. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  any  so-called  lusthetic 
movement  implies  merely  the  substitution  of  a 
new  fashion  or  a new  rule  for  an  obsolete 
fashion  or  rule  so  far  is  it  inartistic  and  worth- 
less. The  only  value  of  such  a movement  con- 
sists in  the  amount  of  stimulus  which  it  may 
give  either  decorators  or  laymen  to  study,  and 
think,  and  feel  for  themselves.  Any  great  inno- 
vator usually  does  give  such  an  impulse  to  the 
sensitive  few ; for  the  many  he  only  adds 
another  fashion  with  no  vita.lity  in  it, — a mere 
mannerism, — the  more  to  fill  our  museums  with 
curios,  and  our  houses  with  eccentricity.  A 
bouse  ‘‘ furnished  throughout,”  on  it  matters 
not  what  system,  or  at  what  cost,  is  bound  to  be 
a failure,  for  it  cannot  but  lack  the  vital  spark 
which  comes  from  relation  to  real  human  feeling 
aud  individual  human  lives. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Institute 
the  Council  brought  forward  the  following  letter 
advising  the  removal  from  the  new  Police  Bill 
which  they  proposed  should  be  addressed  to  the 
liOrd  Advocate  ; — 

"The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  recom- 
mend that  all  clauses  of  the  draft  Police  Bill 
•elating  to  (1)  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  procedure 
before,  the  Dean  of  Guild;  (2)  the  Master  of 
Works,  his  powers  and  duties  ; (3)  the  forma- 
tion of  new  streets  ; and  (4)  the  erection  and  of 
alteration  of  buildings  should  be  omitted  from 
the  Bill,  and  that  such  clauses,  amended  and 
amplified,  should  form  the  subject  of  a separate 
Act.  The  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  to 
delay  proceeding  -with  the  Bill  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament  makes  it  possible  for  them 
not  merely  to  consider  deliberately  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  course  recommended  by  the  Insti- 
tute, but  also  to  draft  such  a measure  as  has 
been  above  indicated ; and  in  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Lord-Advocate,  the  Institute  think 
it  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  this 
ivork  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Town 
Council,  so  that  their  advice  on  this,  as  well  as 
)a  matters  of  police,  may  be  brought  before  his 
Lordshi]).  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on 
;he  advantages  or  otherwise  of  a Police  Act 
jeing  made  general,  we  would  venture  to  say 
.hat  the  advantages  of  making  a Building  Act 
jenorul  are  manifest  and  undeniable,  and  we  arc 
nost  anxious  that  the  present  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  for  Scotland  a suitable 
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measure  of  the  kind  should  not  be  lost. — In 
name  of  the  committee, 

(Signed)  William  MacLean,  Secretary.” 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Bromhead, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Alex.  Skirving,  the  above  pro- 
posed communication  to  the  Lord  Advocate  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  forward  the  same. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEIDELBERG 
CASTLE. 

All  who  talce  an  interest  in  this  jewel  of  the 
Neckar  valley, — and  admirers  of  these  beautiful 
x'uius  are  probably  all  who  have  ouce  seen  them, 
— will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Baden  Govern- 
ment have  resolved  to  order  an  exact  survey  of 
the  castle,  and  a careful  examination  of  its 
remains,  including  the  foundations.  Those 
surveys  and  examinatious  arc  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  solution  of  the  question  what 
measures  are  to  be  takeu  to  protect  the  ruins 
against  utter  decay,  aud  thus  preserve  for 
future  generations  this  monument,  so  important 
for  the  history  of  architecture.  A commission 
has  been  appointed,  with  its  seat  at  Karlsruhe, 
and  including  the  architects  Oberbaurath  Helb- 
ling,  Oberbaurath  Professor  Lang,  and  Bauratb 
Professor  Durm,  as  well  as  the  engineers  Ober- 
baurath Sulzer  and  Bauinspector  ScHiifer,  and 
Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Heidelberg.  The  Commission  are  to  direct  the 
operations,  aud  to  order  all  necessary  works 
required.  An  Office  of  Works  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  castle  itself,  consisting  of  the 
architects  Koch  and  Seitz,  with  the  requisite 
staff.  Herr  Grabendbrfer  will  be  consulted  as 
engineer  for  laying  bare  and  examining  the 
foundations.  The  Office  of  Works  has  to  report 
ouce  a month  to  the  Karlsruhe  Commission,  and 
the  latter  once  in  three  months  to  the  Grand- 
ducal  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  works  under- 
taken by  the  Commission  are  merely  of  a pre- 
liminary nature,  and  are  by  no  means  to  pre- 
judge the  question  how  and  by  what  means  the 
castle  is  to  be  preserved. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 

The  second  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Corporation  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Lord  Claud  J.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  directors  for  the  year  ending 
March  Slst  last  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

During  the  year  464  agents  have  been  appointed, 
raising  the  total  numder  to  1,244,  and  the  directors 
have  every  I’eason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  excellent 
position  of  those  who  have  accepted  appointments. 

The  investments,  loans,  cash  on  deposit  and  in 
hand,  amounting  together  to  119,800L,  amply  re- 
present the  paid-up  capital  and  the  necessary 
reserve  for  unearned  premiums. 

The  premiums  of  the  year  have  reached  the  satis- 
factory sum  of  63,598L  The  General  Accident  and 
Guarantee  Departments  have  oontfibuted  their  full 
proportion  to  the  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  fact  that  5,344  accidents  have  been  dealt  with 
during  the  year  proves  the  undoubted  value  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Corporation  both  to 
employers  and  employed. 

After  reserving  19,920/.  unearned  premiums,  pro- 
viding for  all  charges,  and  writing  off  the  balance  of 
the  preliminary  expenses,  there  will  remain  7,194/., 
and  from  this  the  board  recommend  a dividend  of 
2s.  6d.  per  share,  free  of  income  tax. 

Several  profitable  classes  of  assurance  having  been 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  board,  the 
directors  have  promoted  a private  Bill  in  Parliament 
to  extend  the  powers  of  the  corporation.  This  will 
be  submitted  for  consideration  at  the  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  shareholders  summoned  to 
follow  the  ordinary  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  iu  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  they  had  now  arrived  at  the  close  of 
their  second  years’  work,  and  be  thought  that 
the  report  would  be  deemed  a satisfactory  one. 
The  -work  of  the  corporation  dui'ing  the  past  year 
had,  in  the  main,  quite  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  directors,  though  they  had  met  with 
very  great  and  incessant  competition.  The 
result  of  that  competition  had  been  to  compel 
them  to  reduce  tlieir  rates  to  the  lowest  possible 
remunerative  figure,  but,  thanks  to  the  ability 
of  their  general  manager  (Mr.  Stanley  Brown), 
aided  as  he  was  in  his  efforts  by  the  staff  and 
the  agents,  they  were  able,  notwithstanding  the 
lowness  of  the  rates,  to  show  results  on  the 
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year’s  working  which  were  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory. But  to  do  this  they  had  had  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  agents  all  over  the 
country,  taking  care  always  to  appoint  gentle- 
men of  known  position  and  influence.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  the  amount  of  premiums 
was  i-eported  to  be  35,7(30/.,  covering  a period  of 
nine  months.  For  the  past  year  th^e  premiums 
amounted  to  (13,598/.,  a very  satisfactory  in- 
crease, bearing  in  mind  the  reduction  of  rates 
already  referred  to.  The  number  of  policies 
issued  during  the  year  was  about  10,000,  and  it 
might  be  interesting  to  state  that  under  these 
10,000  2’olicies,  covering  the  operations  of  a 
large  number  of  employers  aud  workmen, 
5,3-44  accidents  had  occurred.  A great  number 
of  these  accidents,  however,  would  not  become 
claims.  With  regard  to  the  sum  of  10,920/. 
reserved  for  unearned  imeraiums,  being  pre- 
miums on  jiulicies  which  had  not  yet  run  out, 
that  sum  was  calculated  to  be  aniiily  sufficient 
to  meet  all  possible  claims  in  resiiect  of  those 
policies.  Last  year  11,000/.  was  set  apart  under 
that  head,  the  actual  claims  amounting  to 
10,000/.  After  providing  for  all  charges,  they 
now  found  themselves  with  a balance  of  12,194/. 
But  the  Board,  having  iu  view  not  only  the 
jiresent  but  the  future  interests  of  shareholders, 
instead  of  absorbing  the  whole  of  this  balance 
by  declaring  a high  dividend,  bad  deemed 
it  2)rudent  to  wipe  off  a sum  of  5,000/.,  being 
the  balance  of  their  liability  for  preliminary 
expenses,  leaving  a net  or  divisible  balance  of 
7,194/.  Thus,  besides  being  able  to  present  a 
clean  balance-sheet,  they  were  in  a position  to 
recommend  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  6i  per 
cent.,  or  23.  (3d.  i)er  share.  Although  the  ex- 
penses of  management  had  necessarily  increased 
with  the  increase  of  business,  the  ratio  of  ex- 
penses to  income  in  the  year  had  decreased  from 
47  to  39  i)er  cent.  It  had  been  said  that  insur- 
ance companies  dealing  with  the  liabilities  im- 
jjosed  by  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  ujjon 
masters  were  interfering  with  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Act, — that  of  making  employers 
more  careful  about  plant,  machinery,  and  super- 
vision in  the  interests  of  their  emi)lo\j6s.  He 
was  in  a position  to  assert  that  no  such  inter- 
ference with  the  proper  working  of  the  Act  was 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  operations  of  that 
corporation,  inasmuch  as  by  their  policies  they 
specially  provided  against  carelessness  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  they 
had  declined  to  renew  their  policies  or  to 
pay  claims  made  under  them  where  that 
provision  was  not  faithfully  and  carefully 
observed.  The  conditions  imposed  by  the  cor- 
poration were,  in  fact,  operating  not  only  in 
favour  of  the  shareholders,  but  were  benefiting 
both  employers  and  employed,  so  that  the  cor- 
poration was  not  a mere  money-making  concern 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  workmen.  The 
Bill  which  the  corporation  was  now  promoting 
in  Parliament  would,  if  passed,  give  them  power 
to  transact  sick-benefit  business,  so  that  work- 
men might  insure  with  them  not  only  against 
accidents,  but  against  sickness.  Powers  were 
also  sought  for  other  pui’poses,  but  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  avail  themselves  just  yet  of  all 
the  powers  which  they  hoped  would  be  con- 
ferred by  the  Bill.  In  conclusion,  the  noble 
chairman  summed  up  the  general  position  of 
the  corporation  by  saying  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years’  working  the  shareholders  had  got  their 
capital  perfectly  intact,  and  by  jmying  off  all 
their  preliminary  expenses  they  had  a perfectly 
clean  balance-sheet.  They  had  a general 
manager  and  a staff  who  understood  completely 
the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  details  of 
the  business,  aud  they  had  now  1,2-44  agents 
distributed  over  tlie  country.  In  addition  to 
that  they  had  been  able,  during  the  past  two 
years,  to  pay  the  shareholders  lli  per  cent,  on 
their  caintal  (including  the  dividend  of  6i  per 
cent,  now  recommended  by  the  directors).  The 
directors  had  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of 
the  corporation,  but  it  was  only  right  to  say 
that  their  efforts  had  been  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Brown,  the  general  manager  and 
secretary,  by  Mr.  Searle,  the  assistant  manager, 
and  by  Mr.  Davis  ^and  other  members  of  the 
staff. 

Mr.  Henry  Chapman,  C.E.,  of  Westminster, 
seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  after 
a few  questions  had  been  asked  and  answered. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Rouald  Johnstone,  C.E.,  of  Glasgow,  a 
dividend  of  2s.  Gd.  per  share,  free  of  income- 
tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  Gi  per  cent.,  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  Charles  Thomas  moved,  aud  Mr.  Leopold 
Salomons  seconded,  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  directors,  viz.,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Forwood  (Liverpool),  Mr.  R.  Johnstone 
(Glasgow) , Mr.  W.  H.  Maudslay  (Maudslay,  Sons, 
& Field,  Lambeth),  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Maynard.  This 
was  agreed  to,  as  was  likewise  a motion  made 
by  Mr.  Quilter,  that  the  directors’  remunera- 
tion be  2,5001.  per  anmum. 

Messrs.  Quiltex',  Ball,  & Co.  were,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Maynard,  re-elected  as  auditors. 
This  concluded  the  business  of  the  ordinary 
meeting. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  then 
held,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  the  present  session, 
entitled  “ A Bill  for  removing  Doubts  as  to,  and 
for  extending  the  Powers  of,  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited.” 

Mr.  Room  (of  the  firm  of  Watson,  Sons,  & 
Room,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet-street,  solicitors 
for  the  Bill)  having  explained  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  a resolution,  authorising  the 
directors  to  carry  the  same  through  Parliament, 
subject  to  such  amendments  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  or  Parliament  may  require,  was 
carried  with  but  two  dissentients,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


KIDDERMINSTER  PARISH  CHURCH. 

Another  step  has  been  taken  in  the  restora- 
tion of  this  fine  parish  church  which,  in  1 847, 
had  the  interior  of  the  chancel  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Egington  and  n new  south 
aisle  added.  The  galleries  were  removed,  and 
an  organ-chamber  built  in  1872,  and  the  pi-esent 
new  pulpit  and  lectern  were  placed  in  the  church, 
this  work  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  diocesan  architect. 

In  March  last  year,  a terrible  gale  blew  down 
a portion  of  the  stone  parapet  of  the  tower,  and 
fears  were  expressed  that  the  tower  itself  was 
in  a very  unsafe  condition,  when  Mr.  Meredith, 
architect,  was  instructed  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  tower,  and  it  was  found  that  although 
the  surface  of  the  walls  is  much  decayed,  and 
the  walls  themselves  have  several  very  bad 
fractures  in  them,  and  had  been  most  ruthlessly 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  bells  when  they 
were  last  re-hung,  yet  the  main  body  of  the 
tower  is  so  strongly  built  aud  well  buttressed 
that  no  further  harm  would  be  likely  to  accrue 
to  it  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  if  the  intex-ior 
stonework  were  restored,  but  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  rebuild  the  whole  of 
these  parts.  The  extent  of  the  cutting  away  of 
the  interior  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known 
that  280  cubic  feet  of  stone  were  required  to 
replace  that  removed,  and  this  has  been  done 
with  a careful  regard  to  the  old  work,  and  only 
to  an  extent  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  tower.  The  rich  traceried  battlement  and 
the  bases  of  the  pinnacles  as  low  as  the  point  at 
which  they  start  from  the  buttresses  have  been 
carefully  rebuilt  on  the  lines  of  the  old  work, 
such  of  the  old  stonework  as  was  found  to  be 
sound  being  re-used,  the  rebuilding  being  com- 
menced on  very  large  bonding  stones,  to  enable 
the  future  restoration  of  the  face  of  the  tower 
being^  carried  on  safely  below  this  point.  The 
question  having  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
pinnacles,  which  are  of  a modern  and  debased 
style  of  architecture,  should  be  refixed  or  a 
better  restoi-ation  made,  Mr.  Hopkins,  diocesan 
architect,  was  consulted  on  the  point,  aud  he 
advised  that  until  a complete  restoration  of  the 
tower  be  undertaken,  it  would  be  better  to 
reinstate  the  present  pinnacles,  and  this  advice 
has  been  followed. 

The  builders’ work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Binnian  & Son,  builders,  of  Kidder- 
minster. The  old  peal  of  eight  bells  has  been 
rehung  m a strong  oak  frame,  with  entirely 
new  fixings,  and  three  new  bells  have  been 
added  for  the  chimes,  the  whole  of  this  work 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Son 
bellfounders,  of  Loughborough,  and  the  clock 
ha.s  been  repaired  by  Mr.  Boese,  of  Kidder- 
minster. A set  of  carrillon  chimes  has  been 
presented  by  the  Freemasons  of  the  town,  which 
will  play  at  every  third  hour,  and  are  set  upon 
the  eleven  bells,  having  a change  of  three 
barrels,  two  of  which  contain  fourteen  secular 
tunes,  and  the  third  seven  sacred  tunes.  The 
old  ting-taog  quarters  have  been  replaced  by 
the  Westminster  chimes,  and  there  is  also  a 
barrel  for  chiming  182  changes  and  rounds  on 
fte  eight  old  bells.  The  whole  of  this  work 
has  been  carried  ont  by  Messrs.  Lnnd  & 


Blockley,  of  Pall  Mall,  London.  The  cost  of 
repairs  to  the  tower  and  i^-hanging  the  bells 
and  the  work  to  the  clock  is  about  9C0Z.,  and 
that  of  the  chimes  about  250L 
The  tunes  played  hy  tlie  carrillon  madiine  are:— 

A'o.  1 .B<frj-eL— Hanover,  Innoveuts,  Sicilian  Mariners, 
Hollingaide,  Trinity  ITyaiii,  Old  Hundredth,  Bedford. 

iVe.  a Barrel. — Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  My  Lodging  is  on 
the  Cold  Ground,  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,  Home, 
sweet  Home,  God  save  the  Queen,  The  Hati)  that  once. 
Ye  Bunks  and  Braes. 

No.  S Barrel. — Rose  of  Allandale,  Kelvin  Grove,  God 
Bless  the  Prmre  of  Wales,  Maid  of  Llangollen,  Vicar  of 
Bray,  Life  let  us  Cherish,  Robin  Adair. 

No,  4 Barrel.— 182  Changes  and  Rounds  on  eight  bells. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Meredith. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,757.  F.  Ramsay,  London.  Wall  papers. 
April  7,  1883. 

1,762.  R.  n.  Reeves  and  S.  Reeves,  London. 
Construction  of  flues,  chimneys,  and  grates  for 
smoke-consuming  and  sanitary  purposes.  April 
7,  1883. 

1,773.  C.  E.  Osborn,  London.  Glass  roofing 
for  greenhouses,  &c.  April  9,  1833. 

1,782.  H.  A.  Walker,  London.  Window-blind 
rollers.  April  9,  1883. 

1,821.  T.  J.  Baker,  Newark.  Chimney  tops 
and  ventilators.  April  10,  1883. 

1,843.  R.  Oakley,  London.  The  better  venti- 
ation  of  buildings,  &c.  April  12,  1883. 

1.845.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Warming  fresh 
air  in  buildings,  &c.  April  12,  1883. 

1.846.  R.  Oaldey,  London.  The  better  venti- 
lating of  churches,  schools,  &c.  April  12,  1883. 

1,891.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Px’eventing  the 
passage  of  flames  from  one  story  to  another  of 
a building  through  the  lift-shaft.'  (Com.  by 
J.  McCarroll,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  April  13, 
1883. 

1,894.  W.  Berry  and  P.  Stuart,  Edinburgh. 
Pavement.  April  14, 1883. 

1,897.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Manufacture 
of  mortar  concrete  aud  artificial  stones.  (Com. 
byT.  F.  Leupolt,  Zittan,  Saxony.)  April  14, 

1,906.  J.  A.  Hanna  and  T.  F.  Shilliugton, 
Belfast.  Stoves.  Api-il  14,  1883. 

1,926.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Construction  of 
walla,  ceilings,  &c.,  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire,  &c.  (Com.  by  J.  McCarroll,  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  April  16,  1883. 

1,930.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Hinges. 
April  17,  1883. 

1,955.  E.  V.  Bailey,  Birmingham.  Door  fur- 
niture. April  18,  1883. 

1,966.  E.  Tlioimton,  Bradford.  Wanning 
buildings,  &c.,  by  gas.  April  18,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

April  10,  1883. 

6,027.  J.  Woodward,  Wolverhampton.  Latch- 
ing bolts  of  locks  and  latches.  Deo.  18,  1882. 

April  13,  1883. 

5,879.  J.  E.  Walsh,  Halifax.  Joints,  bearers, 
and  coverings  for  roofing,  pillars,  &c.  (Com.  by 
M.  G.  Mitter  and  L.  A.  Hoffman,  Berlin.)  Dec. 
9,  1882.  ^ 

0,971.  H.  ITawgood,  Richmond.  Coveiing 
stairs^with  carpets.  Doc.  14,  1882. 

6,068.  E.  R.  Hollands,  Loudon.  Open  stoves 
or  fire-grates.  Doc.  19,  1882. 

1,271.  C.  V.  Lawton,  Newton  Heath.  Recep- 
tacles used  in  “sanitary  closets,”  &c.  Mar.  9. 
1883. 

j?:'.  1,363.  J.  Imray,  London.  Compound  applic- 
able as  cement  or  mortar,  or  material  of  bricks, 
tiles,  &c.  (Com.  by  E.  Pick,  Paris.)  Mar.  14, 
1883. 

April  17,  1883. 

5,920.  J.  C.  Baker,  Liverpool.  Ventilating 
buildings,  &c.  Dec.  12,  1882. 

6,156.  J.  E.  Cope,  Birmingham,  Sash- 
fasteners.  Dec.  23,  1882. 

42/.  C.  Weygang,  London.  Manufacturer  of 
fibrous  material  applicable  for  floor-cloth,  roof- 
ing felt,  &c.  Jan.  26.  1883. 

J-  Austin,  Hounslow.  Automatic 
sanitary  flushing  apparatus.  Feb.  1,  1883. 

1,239.  S.  Low,  London.  Downcast  water-tight 
ventilator.  March  7,  1883. 


•^Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Pateat  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 


ApHl  20,  1883. 

5,982.  T.  Smith,  Brockley,  and  J.  Dx'ewitt, 
London.  Bi-ackets  for  curtain-rolls,  &c.  Dec. 
14.  1882. 

5.992.  H.  Hoyles,  Sheffield.  Stove -grates, 
Dec.  15,  1882. 

6,049.  R.  H.  Leask,  Dublin.  Water-closets. 
Dec.  19,  1882. 

6,126.  E.  Hopgood,  Ryde,  and  E.  Jeuner, 
London.  Apparatus  for  warming  rooms  and 
buildings.  Dec.  22,  1882. 

290.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Fastenings  for 
blind-cords,  Ac.  Jan.  18,  1883. 

1,505.  F.  L.  Jeyes,  Loudon.  Fan  for  venti- 
lating buildings,  &c.  March  32,  1883. 

1,535.  J.  Booth,  Bolton.  Construction  of 
window-frames,  skylights,  &c.  Mai-ch  24,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Fabliihed  during  ike  Week  ending  April  14,  1883, 

3,900.  W.  G.  Henrey,  London.  Smoke-con- 
suming gi-ates,  &c.  Aug.  15,  1882.  Price  6d. 

When  the  fire  ia  well  burned  up,  the  register  ia  closed» 
and  the  producta  of  combustion  pass  through  a chamber 
behind  the  back  of  the  grate  filled  with  iron  turninga.  The 
vitiated  air  ia  drawn  from  the  room  by  a pipe  leading  to 
the  “ cornice  ” of  the  grate,  which  is  governed  by  a balile- 
plate. 

3,931.  S.  Fisher,  London.  Manufacture  of 
fabrics  for  covex*mg  walls,  &c.  Aug.  16,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

These  are  made  of  oil  and  cork  dust  on  a backing  of 

3,923.  T.  Fletcher,  Warrington.  Smoke-con- 
suming furnaces.  Aug.  16,  1882.  Price  3d. 

An  open*screen-work  of  fire-brick  is  erected  between  the 
fire-place  and  the  chimney.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

3,930.  G.  Henderson  aud  D.  McNeil,  London. 
Water-waste  preventer  for  closets,  Ac.  Aug. 
16,  1882.  Prioe  3d. 

The  syphonic  action  is  effected  without  noise,  aud  at  an 
eqnablorate.  (Pr?.  Pro.) 

3,956.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Artificial 
stone  or  marble.  (Com.  by  the  Certaldo  Marble 
Company,  Paris.)  Aug.  18,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Natural  sulphates  of  lime  are  impregnated  thoroughly 
with  certain  described  solutions  to  harden  and  colour  the 
material. 

5,235.  P.  A.  Bayle,  Paris.  Increasing  the 
draught  in  chimneys.  Nov.  2,  1882.  Price  Ud. 

A number  of  small  tubes  are  placed  in  tbe  top  of  the 
chimney  in  such  a position  that  their  lower  ends  project 
into  tbe  outer  air.  Through  these  lower  ends  the  air  is 
drawn  in  and  projected  into  the  ehimnev  in  an  upward 
direelion  through  the  smaller  upper  ends  of  the  tubes. 

Published  duriitg  the  week  ending  April  21,  1883. 

3,S17.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Securing 
doors  and  windows  against  burglars.  (Com.  by 
W.  Kilian,  Berlin).  Aug.  10,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  key  of  the  lock  is  provided  with  both  a movable  and 
a fixed  ward,  the  former  operating  upon  the  tumblers  of 
tbe  lock  and  tlie  latter  withdrawing  the  bolt ; but  when  u 
false  key  ia  used  an  alarm  apparatus  is  set  ia  acti  m by  a 
movable  lattice  on  the  insido  oi  tho  door. 

3,990.  E.  Tomlinson,  London.  Apparatus  to 
facilitate  the  lighting  of  fires,  Ac.  Au",  19, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

This  is  nu  improvement  on  Patent  No.  2,031,  of  1.S75,  in 
passing  the  apparatu.s  which  holds  the  fire-lighter  down 
into  the  grate  vertically  so  that  it  can  be  the  more  casily 
witbdrawu.  A false  bottom  ia  fitted  to  tbe  grate  so  that 
fuel  can  be  introduced  from  below.  A movable,  adjust- 
able blower  ia  fitted  over  the  fireplace.  The  chiraney-top 
is  perforated  with  conical  pipes,  which  pass  upward  into 
the  chimney-pot  to  mcrease  the  draught. 

3.993.  J.  Hopewell,  Salford.  Door-mat  boot 
and  shoe  cleaner.  Aug.  19,  1882.  Price  4d. 

On  one  end  of  a foundation  board  or  trough  is  a scraper 
aud  a grid,  above  which  are  placed  two  brushes  with  their 
bristles  facing  each  other,  and  held  in  posttiou  close 
together  by  springs,  while  at  the  other  end  is  a mat. 

4,000.  A.  Keim,  Munich.  . Rendering  wall- 
paintings  weather-proof,  Ac.  Aug.  31,  1882. 
Price  Gd. 

A wall-plaster  is  made  of  caustic  lime,  quartz  sand, 

Salverised  marble,  and  fossil  meal,  developed  by  hydro- 
uoric  acid  and  hardened  by  silicate  of  potash.  On  this  is 
the  painting,  and  the  colours  therefore  are  shaded  by 
silicate  of  potash  and  tnised  with  hydrate  of  magnesia  and 
alumina,  uuor  spar,  zinc  oxide,  pulvorised  marble,  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  and  manganese.  The  paintings  are 
afterwards  fixed  by  pure  silicate  of  potash,  caustic  ammonia, 
caustic  potash,  and  marble. 

4,074.  D.  Jones,  Walton.  System  of  heating 
baths.  Aug.  25,  1882.  Price  4d. 

A pipe  is  led  from  the  boiler  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bath, 
where  there  is  a hand-pump  by  which  the  bath  can  be 
filled  with  hot  water. 

4,078.  E.  Barnes,  London.  Spring  hinges  for 
swing-doors.  Aug.  25,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  shoe  of  tho  swing-door  has  a pin  with  a cam-headod 
radial  projection,  and  in  the  case  in  tho  floor  are  two 
sliding-blocks,  between  which  ia  the  pin.  Behind  these 
blocks  are  ^ringa,  and  when  the  door  is  opened  the  cam 
forces  one  of  the  blocks  back,  compressing  the  spring. 
4,090.  W.  Thornburn,  Boroughbridge.  Means 
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and  appliances  for  heating  and  -warming.  Aug. 
26,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Two  concentric  cylinders  form  the  stove,  and  the  fire  is  in 
the  bottom  of  the  inner  one.  Across  this  are  a number  of 
tubes  which  open  on  both  sides  into  the  annular  space 
between  the  two  shells.  Air  or  water  is  wanned  in  the 
annular  space  and  in  the  cross  tubes  and  conveyed  into  llie 
room  to  be  warmed.  Oils  may  be  used  as  fuel  instead  of 
coal  or  coke. 

4,112.  W.  11.  Brown,  London.  Baths.  (Cora- 
by  W.  W.  Rosenlield,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  Aug- 
29,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

A shower  or  spray  pipe  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
bath,  and  another  movable  pipe  is  fitted  by  wbich  the 
water  can  be  directed  where  required. 

4,lGo.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Steam  and  hot* 
water  apparatus  for  heating  buildings.  (Com- 
by  E.  F.  Osborne,  St.  Paul’s,  U.S.A.)  Aug.  31, 
1882.  Price  Is.  2d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  JIo.  W of  1881,  in  a 
variety  of  details,  which  are  described  in  twonty-one  pages 
of  specification,  staled  in  twenty-three  claims,  and  illus- 
trated in  twenty-three  figures  in  the  drawings,  but  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  condensed. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  NEW 
PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

Sir,— As  you  -will  probably  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  a matter  of  considerable  importance  to  a great 
number  of  architects,  1 should  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  competition  for  the  War  and 
Admiralty  offices  is  to  bo  public  or  limited.  Mr. 
Shaw-Letevre’s  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  5tb,  were,  “ I propose  very  shortly  to  invite  a 
competition  of  architects.” 

It  is  obvious  that  these  words  may  mean  a private 
competition,  and,  if  so,  the  matter  may  soon  be 
definitely  settled  aud  protest  rendered  unavailable. 
This  would  be  a mistake.  It  appears  to  mo  that  as 
this  is  a national  affair,  and  as  we  all, — whether,  as 
architects,  we  rank  in  the  first  or  other  position, — 
pay  our  shat-e  of  the  national  taxation,  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  Government  is  to  throw  the  competi- 
tion open  to  all,  and  to  exliibit  the  designs  before 
making  a decision. 

The  great  expense  of  a public  competition  is 
Buie  to  keep  it  within  moderate  limits ; but, 
however  numerous  the  designs  contributed  may 
be,  a competent  judge  would  soon  see  that 
the  choice  will  necessarily  rest  between  a very 
few.  The  Government  lose  nothing  by  a public 
competition.  Architects  of  the  first  rank  may 
hint  to  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  that  they  do  not  en- 
gage in  public  competitions,  but  we  know  that  they 
do,  and  that  they  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, let  slip  the  chance  of  being  selected  for  a 
national  appointment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Govenimout  confine  the  invitation  for  designs  to  a 
few,  serious  injustice  will  be  done  to  those  architects 
who  are  shut  out,  amongst  whom  great  but  unknown 
genius  and  practical  skill  may  exist.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  may  possibly  lose  the  advantage  of 
securing  the  highest  talent. 

All  the  men,  at  present,  in  tho  first  rank  have  had 
to  fight  their  way  upwards.  Of  course,  in  speaking 
of  first  and  second  class  architects,  I use  the  expres- 
sion merely  to  distinguish  between  those  who  give 
their  attention  to  public  works  aud  those  who,  as  a 
rule,  take  private  business  only. 

On  what  grounds  can  the  Government  justify  the 
putting  an  obstacle  in  tho  way  of  others,  who, 
being  contributors  to  the  national  taxes,  appear  to 
me  to  have  certain  rights  in  this  matter '( 

Personally  1 have  no  interest  in  the  matter ; but 
I think  that  the  new  public  offices,  being  a national 
building,  should,  in  justice,  be  competed  for 
publicly.  JusTiCXA. 


THE  CANTOR  LECTURES  ON  METAL  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir,  In  your  of  my  Cantor  lectures,  there  is  one 

rather  important  omisBion  wbich,  if  unnoticed  on  iny  part, 
would  make  me  appear  to  be  most  ungrateful,  My  lectures 
were  illustrated  in  a very  praetienl  manner  by  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Gardner,  of  463,  Strand  ; Messrs.  Perry,  of  New 
Bond-street;  and  Messrs.  Hart,  Sou,  & Peard,  of  Wych- 
street.  Tho  superb  reduced  copies  in  bronze  of  some  of 
the  candelabra  by  Sansovino,  Eioci,  and  Donatello,  lent  by 
Messrs.  Perry,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  antique  bronze 
lamp  candelabra,  and  statuettes  from  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum, by  Messrs.  Gardner,  were  far  more  valuable  than 
the  most  exact  drawing,  photograph,  or  print,  to  illustrate 
what  had  been  done  in  bronze.  But  it  was  to  Messrs. 
Gardner  I was  more  particularly  indebted  for  the  superb 
collection  of  wrought-iron  work  applied  to  modem  retjuire- 
ments,  and  which  formed  an  exhibition  in  itself;  aud  I 
should  like  to  publicly  express  niy  thanks  for  the  same. 

Geoegb  H.  Biech. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Saldiciji’s  Brid’je  Trust  Competition. — Mr. 
Alfred  M.  Fowler,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Manchester, 
has  been  a-warded  the  first  premium  for  the 
new  Bridge,  Eton,  Windsor.  The  designs  were 
submitted  to  an  eminent  engineer. 

She;Sield  New  Sunday  School. — The  trustees  of 
South-street  New  Connexion  Sunday  Schools 
in-vited  architects  in  Sheffield  and  elsewhere  to 
submit  designs  for  ne-w  school  buildings  to  cost 


2,000/.,  and  from  sixteen  plans  sent  in  they 
have  selected  one  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  of 
Sheffield,  as  the  most  suitable. 

New  Church,  ^c.,  for  the  Old  Meetiny  Trust, 
Binninijharii. — In  a competition  limited  to 
seven  local  architects,  the  adjudicator,  Mr. 
Thos.  Worthington,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  given  the 
following  as  his  award  : — 

First. — Mr.  Jethro  A.  Cossins,  Corporation-street, 
Birmingham. 

Second. — Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwiu,  Temple-street, 
Birmingham. 

Third. — Messrs.  Henman  k Beddoe,  Benet’s-hill, 
Birmingham. 

The  members  of  the  Trust  met  recently,  and’ 
by  a resolution,  confirmed  Mr.  Worthington’s 
award,  and  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work  to  Mr.  Cossins.  The  probable  cost  of  the 
new  building  will  be  about  15,000/.  We  have 
a letter  objecting  strongly  to  the  proceedings. 

Police  Station,  Walsall. — At  a special  meeting 
of  the  Walsall  Town  Council,  on  the  23rd  inst., 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Messrs. 
Sharp  & Russell,  by  twelve  votes  against  seven, 
to  accept  the  plans  marked  “ Dora,  No.  1,”  for 
the  new  police  station,  reading-room,  &c.,  at 
Bloxwich,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was 
1,520/.  On  the  names  of  the  competing  archi- 
tects being  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  design 
selected  was  that  of  Mr.  F.  E.  F.  Bailey, 
Walsall. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Luton. — On  Easter  Sunday  a new  reredos  in 
Luton  Parish  Church  was  exposed  to  view.  It 
has  for  its  centre-piece  a representation,  in 
Venetian  mosaic,  of  Da  Vinci's  “The  Last 
Supper.”  This  was  executed  in  Venice,  by 
Salviati  & Co.  There  is  some  good  alabaster 
work,  -with  marble  panels,  on  either  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  decoration  is  continued  to  the 
head  of  the  east  window  in  mosaic,  of  various 
designs,  including  the  emblems  of  tho  four 
Evangelists.  Over  the  window,  in  mosaic  work, 
is  a choir  of  angels  on  a gold  ground.  The 
blind  window  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  filled  in  with  pictures  in  mosaic,  and  it  is 
intended  to  place  in  the  recess  almost  imme- 
diately below, — that  known  as  tho  Easter  Tomb, 
— a painting  in  stained  glass  of  Christ  raising 
Lazarus.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  of  dark 
maroon,  with  fioreated  crosses  in  gold,  aud  above 
the  colouring  shows  a design  in  chequered -work, 
with  alternate  stars  and/eur-de-/ts,  copied  from 
some  work  in  Antwerji  Cathedral.  The  chancel 
roof  as  far. as  tho  rails,  is  painted  blue,  illu- 
minated with  stars  of  gold,  the  rafters  being 
treated  in  similar  style ; outside  the  rail  the 
roof  is  coloured  green,  with  wliite  stars.  The 
mosaic  work,  with  tho  exception  of  the  centre- 
piece, is  the  handicraft  of  Mr.  A.  Cappello,  472, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  who  also  did  the  figures 
in  the  panels  of  the  pulpit. 

Cocliinyfon. — One  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  all  Devon  is  the  coombe  witliiu  -whose 
bosom  tho  fair  village  of  Cockington  snugly 
nestles.  Those  who  have  visited  Cocking- 
ton will  remember  its  parish  church,  which 
stands  within  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Richard 
Mallet,  the  worthy  owner  of  Cockington  Court. 
It  is  dedicated  to  SS.  George  and  Mary  con- 
jointly, and  is  in  some  i-espects  noteworthy. 
Especially  is  it  so  in  the  pitch  of  tho  floor, 
which  slopes  from  the  western  door  downwards 
towards  the  chancel.  The  font  is  also  very 
curious,  and  has  an  old  brass  inscription  all 
around  its  eight  sides.  The  ancient  rood-screen 
is  also  a fine  feature.  Messrs.  Hino  A*  Udgers, 
architects,  Plymouth,  prepared  drawings  forthe 
restoration  of  this  remarkable  fifteenth-century 
church  some  time  ago.  The  work  has  now  been 
in  part  carried  out,  and  after  being  closed  for 
some  time  the  church  was  reopened  at  Easter. 
The  work  done  has  been  carried  out  mainly  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Mallet.  The  walls  have  been 
stripped  of  the  plastering  which  disfigured  them 
and  the  stones  have  been  ro-pointed.  The 
windows  have  been  carefully  repaired.  ‘The 
organ  gallery  has  been  removed,  the  pulpit 
placed  on  the  north  side,  new  stalls  aud  a 
reredos,  all  in  carven  oak  have  been  erected ; 
the  chancel  roof  has  been  repaired,  and  carved 
bosses  by  Hems  inserted,  aud  a pavement  of 
Maw’s  encaustic  tiles  has  been  laid  down.  The 
reredos,  -which  contains  a representation  of  the 
Last  Supper,  was  made  at  the  establishmcut  of 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  who  also  supplied  the  Litany 
desk  and  lectern.  The  general  contractor  for 
the  work  completed  -was  Mr.  Blowey. 

Northallerton. — The  restoration  of  the  above 


church  here  is  making  rapid  progress.  The 
contractors,  Messrs.  Dodgson  & Wilson,  are 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  get  the  work 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  During 
tho  progress  of  tho  works  some  interesting 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

^Vhimple  {Devon). — The  Rector  of  Whimple 
(the  Rev.  L.  Sanders),  having  determined  to 
erect  at  his  own  cost  a reredos  in  the  chancel  of 
^ the  parish  church,  Mr.  11.  Medley  Fiilford, 

; architect,  of  Exeter,  prepared  designs,  aud  these 
having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  the  reredos,  which  is  of  Caen 
stone,  has  just  been  completed.  In  style  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the 
church,  viz.,  Perpendicular  Gothic.  It  is,  how- 
ever, freely  treated.  Resting  upon  a moulded 
table  of  polished  Devonshireraarble  of  variegated 
colour,  the  reredos  is  of  a somewhat  unusual 
form,  having  two  bold  buttresses  at  either  side, 
and  terminating  in  the  centre  by  a steep  gable 
which  in  its  turn  is  filled  with  light  traceried 
masonry.  On  each  side  of  the  central  compart- 
ment are  diagonal  panels,  in  which  are  sculptured 
representations  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  Bleed- 
ing Pelican.  In  the  centre,  standing  upon  a 
tall  elevated  shaft,  is  a carved  figure  of  our 
Lord  in  Majesty. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Limelcilns  {Dunfermline). — Considerable  im- 
provements have  been  made  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  here,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  cen- 
tenary. Sir  Andrew  Walker  contributed  200/., 
and  has  also  erected  two  memorial  windows  and 
a pulpit  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Walker.  The 
erection  of  these  memorials  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. The  two  windows  rupreaent  incidents 
in  our  Lord’s  risen  aud  glorified  life.  Tho  first 
is  the  advent  of  the  women  to  the  empty  sepul- 
chre from  which  our  Lord  has  risen,  and  the 
second  is  His  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  in 
tlie  garden.  The  pictures  are  surrounded  by 
Renaissauco  ornament  en  grisaille,  aud  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a border  of  the  same 
character.  The  windows  -were  designed  aud 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Westlake,  of 
Endell-etreet,  London,  and  sustain  the  rejmta- 
tion  of  those  artists.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of 
jiitch  pine,  is  a handsome  erection,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Eruest  George  & Peto,  architects, 
London.  The  style  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Jacobean.  The  pulpit  is  surrounded  by  an 
elders’  pew,  -tvith  fluted  panelliug.  Behind  the 
preacher  is  a panelled  sceen,  with  fluted  pilasters 
and  carved  pediment.  The  front  of  the  pulpit 
has  a projecting  central  portion,  with  carved 
arcading  and  fluted  pilasters.  The  joinery 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Kiughorn,  Dunfermline. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardij. — The  memorial  stone  of 
a new  Congregational  school  chapel,  which  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  Barlow  Moor-road,  near 
the  corner  of  Sandy-lane,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
was  laid  on  tho  14th  inst.  The  new  building, 
which  only  forms  part  of  the  scheme  the  build- 
ing committee  have  drawn  up,  will  consist  ex- 
ternally of  grey  bricks  with  facings,  buttresses, 
aud  chimneys  of  red  stock  brick,  aud  the  roof 
timbers,  and  the  internal  -woodwork  generally 
will  be  of  stained  aud  varnished  pine.  It  has 
been  designed  to  accommodate  350  people.  At 
one  end  will  be  grouped  eight  class-rooms,  some 
of  them  being  separated  from  the  large  room 
only  by  a curtain,  so  that  they  may  be  used  as 
transepts.  Adjoining  these  there  are  to  be  coin- 
mittoe-rooms  and  a vestry.  The  building  will 
be  heated  by  hot  water,  audit  will  be  ventilated 
by  inlet  tubes  and  extracting  flues,  on  what  is 
known  ns  the  Tobin  system.  The  cost  of  the 
work,  including  furnishing,  will  be  about 
1,G00/.  Tlio  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Toft,  «fc  Huntley,  City-road,  Manchester ; tho 
architects  being  Messrs.  Goldsmith,  Sou,  A 
Welford,  Faulkner-street. 


^istcllaiua. 

Neaadeu. — We  may  add  to  our  report  of  the 
new  works  at  Neasden,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,  that  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  works  was  placed  iu  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Erode,  for  tho  Company  j the 
whole  of  the  ironwork  iu  the  buildings  and  all 
the  machinerv  were  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  T.  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Charlton  being 
the  manager  for  the  contractors  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  completion  of  the  contract. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  Home  in  Banner-street.  — A writer 
in  All  the  Year  Round  thus  describes  the  Homo 
in  Banner-street,  St.  Luke’s  : — “Upon  the  kerb, 
in  the  gutter,  in  the  mud,  in  the  mist,  in  the 
cold,  there  is  a solid  straight  block  of  human 
wretches.  There,  in  a compact  oblong  mass, 
they  stand  waiting  in  absolute  abject  military 
order  for  their  poor,  sad,  pitiable  turn ! Upon 
the  kerb,  in  the  gutter,  in  the  mud,  in  the  mist 
and  the  cold,  here  is  a straight  thick  stretch  of 
wretched  fellow-creatures,  spreading  thirty  or 
forty  in  length,  four  or  five  deep, — meek, 
humble,  downcast,  silent ; patiently  waiting, 
quenched  and  quelled,  for  a constable  to  give 
the  sign  that  one  by  one  may  leave  the  ranks 
and  enter  in.  And  what  shelter, — for  let  it  bo 
looked  at  now, — is  therefor  these  pitiable  souls, 
now  that  they  have  been  beckoned  in  ? Where 
do  they  pass  to,  now  they  have  filtered  in  from 
the  streets,  and  the  dusk,  and  the  foggy  airP 
It  is  along  these  clean  passages  ; it  is  up  these 
clean  stairs.  It  is  away  from  this  ground-floor 
here.  Past  it.  Beyond  it.  Past  these  bare  white 
landing-walls.  Past  more.  And  then, — a thick 
door  is  opened,  and  it  is, — there ! On  the  floor. 
On  thin  black  waterproof  sqoabs.  Under  thin 
black  waterproof  skins.  Yes,  it  is  on  the  floor. 
It  is  fiat,  snpine,  so  that  all  can  be  seen  at  the 
same  heart-rending  sweep  ; it  is  on  mere  slices, 
or  flakes,  of  squabs,  stuffed  with  cut  coir  ; under 
mere  tarpaulins  of  skins,  shiny,  leather-like, 
each  drawn  round  each,  close  and  tight.  Yes, 
looking  down  low,  on  the  floor,  there  they  are 
in  lines  and  lines;  head  there,  feet  here, — head 
there,  feet  hero ; stretched,  severed,  kept  dis- 
tinct and  apart  by  dull,  bare,  narrow  wooden 
slides  or  partitions,  like  trays,  like  graves,  like 
troughs, — like  regulated  divisions,  close  and 
straight  together,  for  showing  separate  wares. 
And  each  poor  pitiable  figure,  lying  there  in 
that  i)oor  gloom,  with  no  grace  of  rest  left,  with 
no  pictnreaquoness  of  sleep,  or  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  it,  with  no  tenderness  of  attitude  or 
association,  each  poor  pitiable  figure  ranged 
there  is, — a woman ! nothing  but  that  mere 
semblance  left  to  mark  her,  all  else  beaten  and 
blotted  away ! ’’ 

International  Pislieries  Exhibition. — 
The  contributions  from  the  large  number  of 
foreign  countries  taking  part  in  this  exhibition 
(which  is  to  be  opened  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  on  the  12th  proximo)  are  now  arriving 
with  great  rapidity.  Six  hundred  tons  of  exhi- 
bits from  Canada,  as  well  as  heavy  consign- 
ments from  Japan,  Tasmania,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  are  at  the  docks.  The  commis- 
sionera  for  the  United  States,  Sweden,  and 
Newfoundland  have  already  delivered  many 
van-loads  of  goods  at  the  buildings.  A large 
staff  of  men  is  now  engaged  in  receiving  goods, 
and  on  the  general  work  of  installation.  The 
Chinese  Com-t  of  the  exhibition  is  fast  approach- 
ing completion.  The  decoration  of  this  court 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  rich  and  brilliant. 
The  Chinese  models  of  boats  will  undoubtedly 
attract  great  attention.  Among  the  more  re- 
markable of  these  models  is  one  of  a Swatow 
cargo  junk,  capable  of  carrying  1,000  tons  ; not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  these  remarkable 
boats  arc  believed  to  be  inexistence.  Also  note- 
worthy is  a model  of  the  peculiar  boats  used  at 
the  Annual  Dragon  Festivals,  and  among  the 
models  of  houses  are  those  of  a Chinese  temple 
and  an  ice-house. 


i uiuiture  txliibition  at  the  AgricuUtirj 

third  annual  Furniture  Tradi 
E.vhibition  was  Jopened  on  Monday  last.  N' 
only  are  the  ground-floor  and  approaches  we 
stocked,  but  the  galleries  are  also  fully  occupit 
by  exhibitors,  who  number  about  350,  comprish 
I-ondon  and  pi-ovincial  firms,  as  well  as  a numbi 
of  foreign  houses.  The  new  arcade  leading  i 
the  hall  is  filled  with  greenhouses  and  hortfeu 
^ral  appliances.  The  Oriental  court,  in  Berne 
Hall,  contains,  amongst  other  objects  of  interes 
two  ancient  houses  from  Damasens,  furnishc 
throughout  m Arabian  fashion.  The  process  i 
Brussels  carpet  manufacture  is  shown  in  oner; 
tion  m the  north  gallery,  and  close  by  is 
Turkey  carpet  loom  from  Smyrna,  and 
little  further  on  is  arranged  a very  curioi 
Japanese  garden  by  Messrs.  Francke 
Uo.,  iokohama.  A number  of  blind  wori 
people  from  the  Association  for  Promoting  tl 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  28,  Berner 
street,  carry  on  the  trades  of  brush,  baske 
and  maUmaking  in  the  King  Edward’s  Ha! 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  exhibit  the  processes  i 
pottery  manufacture;  they  have  also  a di 
play  of  tile  stoves,  over-mantels,  and  niajolit 


The  Wellington  Statue  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner. — On  Tuesday  morning  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  removed  from  the 
position  it  has  occupied  since  it  was  taken  down 
from  the  arch  at  the  Ilyde-park-corner  to  a 
spot  in  front  of  Apsley  House.  Mr.  A.  B.  Mit- 
ford,  permanent  secretary  to  the  Oftice  of  Works, 
was  present,  and  a large  number  of  people 
looked  on.  An  inclined  plane  or  tramway  had 
been  constructed  from  the  old  site  to  the  new, 
by  means  of  huge  blocks  of  wood  resting  on 
transverse  wooden  bearings.  Tho  statue  of 
the  Duke  and  charger  remained  fixed  inside  tho 
timber  cradle,  resting  on  strong  girders,  on 
which  it  was  lowered,  and  which  together 
formed  a carriage.  This  was,  with  its  burden, 
lowered  slowly  by  hydraulic  jacks  on  to  the 
tramway.  Underneath,  rollers  were  placed,  and 
the  whole  structure  was  connected  by  means  of 
stout  cables  with  an  engine  placed  at  tho  end  of 
tho  tramway.  At  tho  same  time,  ropes  in  the 
rear  prevented  the  movement  down  the  tram- 
way being  ton  quick.  Mr.  Bui-t,  who  superin- 
tended the  works,  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
statue  glided  smoothly  down  the  plane.  As  the 
rollers  were  left  behind  by  the  statue  they  were 
quickly  placed  again  in  front,  and  the  whole 
journey  of  150ft.  was  safely  accomplished  in 
about  forty  minutes.  The  Site  Committee 
commenced  their  meetings  on  Wednesday,  to 
decide  where,  the  statue  is  finally  to  stand. 
Tho  new  roads  will  be  open  to  tho  public  on 
May  1. 

De-Pliospliorisation.  of  Iron. — At  an  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Association  of 
Science  and  Arts,  bold  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr. 
John  Armstrong  read  a paper  on  “ The  De- 
phosphorisation  of  Phosphoric  Pig-iron  by  the 
Thomas-Gilchi'ist  Process.”  The  lecturer  first 
alluded  to  the  efforts  of  Suelus  to  solve  the 
problem,  detailing  his  series  of  experiments, 
which  led  up  to  his  patenting  “ the  use  of  lime 
and  limestone,  magnesian  or  otherwise,  for  the 
lining  of  all  furnaces  in  which  metals  are 
operated  upon  when  fluid.”  Thomas  and  Gil- 
christ first  used  a mixture  of  limestone  and 
silicate  of  soda  for  their  linings,  but  lately  they 
had  used  a brick  made  frommagnesianlimestone, 
adding  lime  during  the  blow,  with  results  so 
satisfactory  that  quite  1,000,000  tons  of  steel 
wore  made  last  year  from  phosphoric  pigs.  The 
lecturer  next  pointed  out  the  great  benefit  con- 
tinental steel  makers  were  reaping  by  the 
process,  which  enabled  them  to  use  the  pig-iron 
of  their  own  countrjq  instead  of  importing  from 
the  haematite  mines  of  Cumberland.  He  charac- 
terised the  Thomas-Gilcbrist  process  as  the 
greatest  metallurgical  invention  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens  methods 
of  making  steel. 

The  Proposed  Cathedral  for  liiverpool. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  subject  of  sites  met 
on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Town-hall.  The  Mayor 
took  the  chair,  and  moved  that  the  Bishop  be 
appointed  permanent  chairman.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank  and  passed 
unanimously,  and  the  Bishop  then  took  tho 
chair.  A list  of  the  suggested  sites  was  read 
over,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed  re- 
specting some  of  them.  Mr.  Shelmei-dine,  the 
City  Surveyor,  was  in  attendance  to  show  the 
sites  on  the  largest  Ordnance  map,  and  to  men- 
tion the  areas  ; bat  it  was  found  that  much  in- 
formation on  various  points  was  necessary,  and 
that  this  would  be  best  collected  by  a smaller 
committee,  who  should  be  authorised  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  experts  if  necessary.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  selected  number  com- 
prised about  ten  or  eleven  with  special  quali- 
fications, and  the  secretaries  and  treasurers.  It 
is  understood  (says  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post) 
that  they  will  merely  give  facts,  but  not 
recommend  any  special  coarse. 

Iieicester. — The  fonndation-stone  of  a new 
shoe-factory,  for  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  Limited,  was  laid  on  the  2nd  inst.,  bv 
Mr.^  J.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  the  chairman  of  the 
Society,  in  the  presence  of  a large  assembly  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
new  building  will  be  in  the  Classical  style,  and 
will  have  a frontage  of  116  ft.  to  the  street. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Jewsbnry,  Cox,  Norman  & Underwood, 
and  lllston  & Arnold. 

,(  Medical  Scliools,  Edinburgli. — In 

Building  Notes  from  Edinburgh,”  in  our  last, 
the  sum  stated  to  have  been  snbscribed  towards 
the  completion  of  these  buildings  was,  by  a slip 
30  0001^^”’  erroneously  given  as  30L  instead  of 
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The  Shorthand  Society. — This  society’ 
established  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
“ the  study  of  the  science  and  literature  of ' 
shorthand  and  the  investigation  and  discussion 
of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  con- 1 
struction  of  a system  of  shorthand  adopted  for 
general  use,”  held  its  annual  dinner  on  Satur- 
day last  in  the  new  “Queen’s  Room”  at  the' 
Holborn  Restaurant,  when  a goodly  number  of 
members  and  friends  were  jiresont.  Mr.  Cor-  ' 
nelius  Walford,  F.S.S.,  the  President,  occupied  : 
the  chair.  The  toasts  were  only  three  in  i 
number,  viz.,  “ Tho  Queen  and  Royal  Family,”  ' 
“ The  Houses  of  Parliament”  (responded  to  by  ’ 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.},  and  “Success 
to  the  Shorthand  Society”  (proposed  by  Lord . 
George  Hamilton).  Tho  Chairman,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  last-named  toast,  read  letters  from  : 
Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  regretting  their  inability  to  be  i 
present,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion the  names  of  Mr.  George  Augustus ; 
Sala  and  Mr.  Charles  Wyman,  the  latter  of  : 
whom  had  unfortunately  been  stricken  down  : 
by  illness.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  ! 
spent  in  a somewhat  novel  manner.  Instead  of 
the  complimentary  toasts  usually  given  on  such 
occasions,  several  members  had  each  a subject  i 
upon  which  to  speak  or  to  give  a short  paper. 
Dr.  Westby-Gibson  discoursed  on  the  biblio- 
graphy of  shorthand;  Mr.  R.  Gowing,  editor  i 
of  the  School  Board  Chronicle,  on  shorthand 
as  an  aid  to  education ; Mr.  Francis  Turner,  • 
barrister-at-law,  on  shorthand  in  the  “ Gallery  ” ; 
Mr.  T.  A.  Reed,  on  shorthand  in  the  law  courts; 
Mr.  A.  H.  Browne,  on  shorthand  in  India;  Mr.  ' 
M.  n.  Lowe,  on  the  prospects  of  reporters;  Mr.  ' 
T.  Anderson,  on  the  past  and  future  of  short- . 
hand ; Mr.  E.  H.  Bramley,  on  shorthand  as  an  : 
aid  to  the  press ; Mr.  J.  G.  Petrie,  on  shorthand  : 
and  type-wTiting.  Mr.  B.  Pockncll  (who  was  i 
referred  to  by  tho  president  as  the  “moving: 
spirit  and  founder  of  the  society”)  dealt  with  f 
shorthand  organisations ; and  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis,  • 
with  the  professional  press.  A very  pleasant  ! 
and  instructive  evening  was  spent  by  the  com- 
pany. The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  i 
monthly  at  the  City  Club,  Ludgate-circus,  and  i 
Mr.  H.  H.  Pestell  is  honorary  secretary. 

The  District  Railway  Ventilators. — In  i 
tho  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  a discus-  ■ 
sion  arose  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  ? 
Bill.  Some  opposition  was  raised  to  the  second  i 
reading,  but  this  was  not  pressed,  and  after  the  : 
Bill  had  been  read  a second  time,  Mr.  Marriott  ; 
moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Select  t 
Committee  to  insert  a clause — on  conditions — - 
making  it  compulsory  on  the  company  to  re-  • 
move  the  new  ventilators  along  the  line  of  the  e 
Embankment  and  elsewhere.  In  support  of  it,  . 
he  criticised  sharply  the  conduct  of  the  com-  ■ 
pany,  asserting  that  its  [chief  object  had  3 
been  to  save  its  own  pocket,  and  that  while  it  i 
took  the  public  property  for  nothing,  it  had  sold 
laud  of  its  own  which  was  available  for  the  pur-  • 
poses  of  ventilation.  Mr.  Anderson  moved  an  r 
amendment,  characterising  the  instruction  as  : 
\'indictive  and  careless  of  the  comfort  and  ' 
health  of  the  millions  who  travel  by  the  Under- 
ground Railway.  On  a division,  Mr.  Marriott’s  : 
instruction  was  carried  by  200  to  110.  On  the  ( 
motion  of  Lord  A.  Percy,  a further  instruction 
was  agreed  to,  directing  tho  Committee  to  in-  • 
quire  into  tho  company’s  powers  to  build  over  i 
the  open  cuttings,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repeal 
or  amend  them. 

Additions,  Oldkam  Infirmary. — An  addi- 
tional story  to  tho  south  wing  of  the  Oldham  r 
Infirmary  has  been  formally  opened.  The  new  ^ 
building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Win.  Richardson,  has  ; 
been  erected  at  a cost  exceeding  3,0001.,  and : 
comprises  a large  and  a small  ward,  kitchen,  t 
bath-room,  store-room,  lavatories,  and  other ; 
requisite  offices.  Messrs.  Potts,  Pickup,  and  l| 
Dixon  are  tho  architects. 

Wolverhampton  Outfall  Works. — Tho  (i 
Town  Council  of  Wolverhampton  have  in- 1; 
structed  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  West- .i 
minster  and  Birmingham,  to  make  an  inspection  il 
of  the  sewage  outfall  works,  and  to  report  upon  i; 
the  subject  generally. 

Stone. — The  whole  of  the  Bath  stone  used  i| 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  illustrated  in  our  " 
last  week’s  issue,  was  supplied  from  the  Box:; 
Hill  Quarries  of  Messrs.  Randell,  Saunders,  & ! 
Co.,  Limited. 

Mr.  Henry  Monson,  the  Assistant  Surveyor'; 
to  the  Local  Board  of  Acton,  was  on  Thursday  i 
last,  the  10th  inst.,  appointed  Surveyor  to  the . 
Vestry  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster.  There:' 
were  fifty-one  applications  for  the  vacancy. 
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I The  Tenements  of  the  Poor. — The  Eight 
j Hon.  Jas.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  presided  on  the  13th 
i inst.  over  a conference  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
: Society  of  Arts,  and  convened  by  the  Charity 
I Organisation  Society.  The  object  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  consider  questions  in  connexion 
with  the  supervision  of  tenement  houses  in  the 
metropolis.  The  questions  put  down  for  dis- 
cussion were, — the  present  condition  of  courts 
and  streets  in  which  the  poorest  classes  are 
lodged,  aud  the  moral,  sanitary,  and  other  evils 
arising  from  the  street-doors  being  left  open  all 
night ; whether  an  improvement  could  not  be 
effected  by  urging  the  local  authorities  in  the 
metropolis  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
under  the  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1866,  for  by-laws  for  the  supervision  and  in- 
epectioji  of  tenements  and  houses;  and  also, 
whether  steps  could  not  be  taken  to  bring  the 
condition  of  these  courts  before  the  ground 
landlords.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a paper  by  Miss  Buller  generally 
bearing  upon  the  subject  before  the  conference. 
In  this  the  evils  which  arose  from  the  doors  of 
the  tenements  of  the  poor  remaining  open  all 
night  were  described,  and,  as  a remedy,  it  was 
urged  that  more  stringent  legislation  should  be 
obtaioed.  Eeliance  was  also  placed  upon  the 
efforts  being  made  by  social  reformers.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  several  medical 
officers  of  health  gave  their  experience  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  Mr.  Hollond,  M.P. 
remarked  that  there  was  no  reason  why  those 
by-laws  for  the  tenements  of  the  poor  which 
had  been  applied  in  the  provinces  should  not 
also  be  applied  in  London.  Lord  Mount-Temple 
said  it  appeared  that  the  remedy  consisted  in 
the  provision  of  locks  upon  the  doors  with  keys 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  different  inhabitants 
of  the  tenement-house,  and  he  considered  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  provide  what  was 
required.  At  present  the  staircases  of  tene- 
ment-houses were  portions  of  the  thorough- 
fares, and,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  be  so,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  police  should  not  have  the 
power  to  walk  in  and  out.  Other  speakers, 
however,  urged  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  a lock-and-key  system.  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
JI.P.,  summed  up  the  discussion,  and  said  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  sanitary 
authorities  should  not  merely  think  of  sanitary 
inspection  and  compulsion,  but  also  of  sanitary 
education.  Ultimately  a resolution,  proposed  by 
Lord  Mount-Temple,  was  agreed  to,  urging  the 
expediency  of  the  local  authorities  in  London 
e.xercising  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  -iTth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  187-4r 
for  the  issuing  of  by-laws  as  to  tenement- 
houses,  and  that  open  staircases  of  tenement- 
houses  should  be  as  accessible  to  the  police  as 
public  thoroughfares. 

HammersmitE  Bridge. — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  (Bridges)  Bill  came  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  C.E., 
described  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge.  The  foundations  are  to  be 
strengthened  by  deepening  them  6 ft.,  and  the 
weight  upon  them  is  to  be  lightened  by  the 
substitution  of  iron  piers  instead  of  the  present 
heavy  strnotuxe.  The  bridge  itself  is  to  be  on 
the  chain  suspension  principle,  and  is  to  have 
a roadway  of  29  ft.  wide  instead  of  20  ft.,  and 
there  are  to  be  cantilevers  giving  a footway  on 
each  side.  The  headway  of  the  arches  at 
Trinity  high  water  is  to  be  increased  from  11  ft. 
to  15  ft.,  and  the  gradient  of  the  road  reduced 
from  1 in  40  to  1 in  50  at  each  end,  while  the 
centre  is  to  be  level.  It  provides  for  a tem- 
porary bridge  instead  of  a ferry,  the  approach 
to  which  will  go  through  the  premises  of  the 
West  Middlesex  Water  Companj’,  with  ivhom 
arrangements  had  been  made.  The  estimated 
cost  was  £138,500.  The  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 


For  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal,  for  the  Wan- 
stead  Local  Board  of  Health.  Contracts  2 and  3.  Mr.  J 
T.  Bresaey,  surveyor  to  the  Board.  Quantities  supplied 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton  £19,999  0 0 

J.  Bell,  Wood  Green 12,803  1 9 6 

Nowell  & Rchson,  Kensington  12,122  0 0 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Albans 12,008  16  10 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  11,912  3 6 

G.  G.  Rayner,  Liverpool 11,657  11  4 

McKenzie,  Williams,  & Co.,  Fius- 

„hury  11,678  0 0 

B.  Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea  11,367  0 0 

J.  W.  & J.  Neave.  Stratford  10,769  16  10 

G.  Stevenson.  Chesterfield  10,729  0 0 

Q.  Cowdery  & Sons,  Gloucester 10,579  10  10 

Hill  Bros,,  High  Wycombe 10,203  13  6 

James  Smith,  Chelsea  10,071  2 2 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Battersea 9,246  4 6 

For  storage  reservoir  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  General 
works  : — 

B.  W.  Ward,  Leicester £36,368  8 6 

Holme  & King,  Salford 21,128  16  4 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  19,770  7 4 

Evans  Bros.,  Wolverhampton  19,186  15  0 

F.  Nowell,  Weatiiiinstcr 17,633  2 3 

J.  W.  &,  J.  Neave,  Loudon 17,626  7 1 

J-  P.  Batch,  Norwich  17,416  13  6 

H.  J.  Saunders,  Southampton  17,043  3 4 

Vernon,  Eweiis,  & Co.,  London 16,911  12  1 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Albans 16,833  0 0 

Paramor  & Sons,  Margate  16,633  6 11 

Nellett  & Bentley,  London 16,148  9 6 

W.  Hill  & Co.,  Westminster  14,539  14  4 

H.  Lockwood,  Manclieater* 12,187  12  6 

• Accepted. 

For  alterations  to  No.  13,  George-street,  Plymouth,  for 
Mr.  A.  Scedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect; — 

Stimpson  & Co £563  0 0 

Seharien  & Williams  (accepted) 540  0 0 

Finch' 520  0 0 

* Would  not  agree  to  complete  by  time  named. 

For  fittings  to  Nos.  8 and  9.  Ludeate-sauare,  E.C.,  for 
Mr.  A.  Stedoll.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  arAiteot: — 

Stimpson  & Co £217  0 0 

Goad  177  0 0 

Green  (accepted) 147  0 0 

For  alterations,  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  Milkwoed  Tavern, 
Milkwood-road,  Loughborough  Junction,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Barrett.  Mr.  C.  Jones,  architect  : — 

Hooper  £117  0 0 

Creed  107  0 0 

Seharien  & Williams  106  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  works  at  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  & Co.’s  Croydon 
Depot.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect:— 

Maides  & Harper £1,696  0 0 

Brown 1,690  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,683  0 0 

F.  Higgs 1,6 18  0 0 

Smith  1,557  0 0 

Hubble  & Trott 1,516  0 0 

Docking  1,483  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A Co.’s 
Depot,  Netting  Hill.  Mr.  Win.  Eve,  architect : — 

Brown £399  0 0 

Gowns 397  0 0 

Hubble  & Trott 393  10  0 

F.  Higgs 380  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  374  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Aleiaudru  Schoolsi 
Penge,  for  tho  Beckenham  School  Board.  Mr.  John  Ladds; 
architect : — 

J.  Longley,  Crawley  £2,760  0 0 

[Remainder  illegible.3 

For  alterations  to  house  in  High-street,  Leighton, 
Buzzard,  for  the  Leightou-Buzzard  Colfee  House  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect,  Leighton- 
Buzzard:— 

W.  Mugglostone,  Leighton-Buzzard  ...  £116  0 0 
D.  Cook  & Sons,  Leighton-Buzzard  ...  98  15  0 

H.  Edwards,  Egginton,  Leighton- 

Buzzard  97  10  0 

T.  P.  Webb,  Leighton-Buzzard* 90  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  “ The  Cote,”  Clarendon  Park,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Beck, 
with.  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Bonn,  architect,  Leicester;— 

Harris £295  0 0 

Bentley  289  0 0 

Northau 272  10  0 

Orton  259  0 0 

Bass  A Elliot  (accepted)  256  0 0 

For  new  front  to  Independent  Chapel  at  Narborough. 
Mr.  Thos.  P.  Sown,  architect,  Leicester: — 

Langton  A Son  (accepted)  £136  0 0 

For  four  villas,  Laurel-ro.Td,  Highflelds.  Mr.  Thos.  P. 
Bowu,  architect,  Leicester: — 

Northan  (accepted) £1,620  0 0 

For  five  cottages.  Market  Harborough,  for  Miss  Horsley. 
Mr.  Thos.  P.  Bown,  architect : — 

Smith  A Carpenter  (accepted) £654  0 0 

For  three  villas.  Market  Harborough,  for  Messrs.  H.  A 
C.  Freestone.  Mr.  T.  P.  Bown,  architect ; — 

Smith  A Carpenter  (accepted) £1,150  4 7 


For  vills-residence,  for  Mr.  Mason,  Knighton-lanc.  Mr. 

Thos.  P.  Bown.  architect  : — 

Tebbut  A Freeman  (accepted) £876  17  6 

For  sundry  works  at  Park  Lodge,  Streatham,  for  Mr.  J. 

Smith.  Messrs.  Notley  A Trollope,  architect  :— 

Burford  £239  0 0 

Colls  A Son  218  0 0 

Godden  203  0 0 

Walker  198  0 0 

Mason 197  0 0 

Harrison  AWood 197  0 0 

Le  Gassick 110  0 0 


For  dwelling-house  and  business  premises,  for  Messrs- 
Trigg,  Wine  Merchants,  Streatham  High-road.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  119,  Cheapside,  architect  ; — 

Hill  Bros,  (accepted). 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  house  and  business 
premises,  36,  Coney-street,  York.  Mr.  William  Brown, 
York,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  nn-hitect  : — 

J.  W.  B.  Lee  (Excavator  and  Bricklayer). 

J.  Clark  (Mason). 

T.  P.  Burry  (Carpenter  and  Joiner). 

Hargraves  (Slater). 

G.  Jennings  (Plasterer). 

J.  H.  Shoutsmith  (Plumber  and  Glazier). 
Dearlove  A Dodd  (Ironfounder  and  Smith). 
Bellerby  (Painter). 

For  alterations  to  2,  Willow-terrace,  Stoke  Newington. 
Mr.  F.  Tapcrell,  architect  :— 

J.  Hicks  ....  ..,£360  0 0 

W.  Shonnur 349  0 0 

Combes  A Son  342  0 0 


For  houses,  Chapel-street,  Somers  Town.  Messrs. 
SaviUe  A Son,  architects : — 

No.  1. 

Murk £2,360 

Steed  Bros 2,059 

Roval  2,041 

W.  Shurmur  1,782 

Lamble 1,695 

Spencer  1,685  ...  ...  i,c 

Jackson  A Todd...  1,559  Not  filled 


No.  2. 
. £2,200 
. 1,928 
. 1,911 
. 1,689 
. 1,490 
. 1,4 


1,719 

1,555 

1,663 


1,836 

1,627 

1,449 

1,668 


For  the  erection  of  a villa-residence  on  Dane-road  West, 
St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  for  Mr.  C.  Vipan.  Messrs.  Fowler 
A Hill,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fowler 
A Hevmaii : — 

Shepherd,  Bennondsey  £4,393  0 0 

Roads,  St.  Leonards  4,380  0 0 

Vidler,  Hastings  4,279  0 0 

Cruttendeu,  8t.  Leonard’s 3,972  0 0 

Eldridge  A Cnittenden,  St.  Leonard’s  3,925  0 0 

Salter,  St.  Leonard’s  3,825  0 0 

Howell  A Son,  Hastings 3,760  0 0 


Acc^ted  for  the  erection  of  a building  at  Stainland, 
near  Halifax,  comprising  Mechanics'  Institute,  together 
with  accommodation  for  the  Local  and  School  Boards,  and 
other  piiiilic  purposes.  Messrs.  Leemiug  A Lceming, 
architects,  Northgate  Chambers.  Halifax  : — 

Mofovg. 

Noriuanton  A Whiteley,  Stainland £916  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

A.  Park,  Stainland 480  0 0 

Phanher  and  Glazier, 

J.  Naylor,  Halifax  8)  0 0 

Plasterer  and  Slater. 

8.  Collins,  Stainland  123  0 0 

Whitesmith. 

Taylor  A Parsons,  Bradford 45  12  0 

Painter. 

8.  Collins,  St.ainland  13  0 0 

Heating  Apparatus. 

J.  Naylor,  Halifax  04  0 0 


For  house  and  stables  at  High  Barnet,  for  Dr.  Harnett. 
Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect,  4,  Chapel-street,  Bedford- 
row  : — 

W.  James,  High  Barnet. 

For  shop  at  the  corner  of  Moorfield-road  and  High- 
street,  Orpington,  Kent,  for  Mr.  F.  Sfanger,  Sf.  Mary 
Cray,  Kent.  Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect,  4,  Cbapel-street, 
Bedford-row.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

T.  Knight,  Sidcup  (too  late) £772  0 0 

Brett  A Sons,  St.  Mary  Cray  764  0 0 

H.  Baldwin,  Bronil-y 695  0 0 

W.  Wright,  Chelsflelil  665  0 0 

F.  Wood,  Chislehurst  (accepted)  687  0 0 

For  alterations,  painting,  and  decorating,  at  the  York 
Hotel,  Albermarle-street,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  W.  H.  CoU- 
bran,  architect  ;— 

Crnske £2,292  0 0 

King 2,130  0 0 

Elsdon 1,890  0 0 

H.  Smith 1,881  0 0 

W.  H.  Smith 1,863  0 0 

Styles  A Holdstock  (accepted) 1,830  0 0 

Cowland  1,789  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  offices,  Acj.  Midland-road,  Welling- 
borough, for  Mr.  C.  J.  K.  Wooiston.  Quantities  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  E,  Sharman  : — 

G.  Henson 6630  0 0 

J.  Leete 619  0 0 

E.  Brown  611  0 0 

W.  Harrison 590  0 0 

J.  Underwood  (accepted)  683  0 0 

For  completing  eight  detached  houses  in  the  Windsor- 
road  aud  Royal-road,  Upper  Teddingtou,  for  Messrs. 
Saunders  A Co.  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  architect ; — 

Miller  .,£1,285  0 0 

Collins  881  0 0 

Taylor  869  0 0 

Wright  A Coles  820  0 0 

Groves 733  10  0 

Rockwell 705  0 0 

Bryant 653  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  four  shops,  with  residences.  Starch 
Green-road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  for  Mr,  S.  Fortescue. 
Mr.  Nevile  Kempthorne,  architect,  Acton,  W. .- — 

G.  Lvford  £2,272  0 0 

P.  B'l-iiv  2,250  0 0 

W.  U. 'Wheeler 2,063  0 0 

(t.  White  (accepted)  2,020  0 0 

Pur  the  crci  tion  of  u bank  at  Chatham,  for  the  London 
and  Provincial  Banking  Co.  Messrs.  Peuaington  A 
Bridgen,  architects  :— 

Hearn  £2,637  0 0 

Sawyer 2,453  0 0 

Wall  Bros 2,398  0 0 

Calland 2,270  0 0 

Naylor 2,083  0 0 

For  the  ere<-tion  of  a Baptist  Chapel  at  Gorae  Hill,  near 
Swindon,  Wilts.  Mr.  Wm.  Drew,  Swindon,  architect  :— 

Wiltshire  £605  0 0 

Colhorne 656  10  0 

Jackson  530  0 0 

Uenlev  523  10  0 

Barrett  (accepted)  522  8 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  villa-residences  at  Waltham- 
stow. Mr.  W.  A.  Loogmore,  architect : — 

S.  J.  Soott  (accepted) . 

For  embossed  gold  ornamental  writing,  Ac.,  on  the  front 
.-indows  at  tho  chief  office  of  the  Royal  Liver  Friendly 
Society.  William  Sumners,  architect : — 

Jones  A Firmin,  Blackfrisrs-rd.  (accepted)  £238  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a cottage  hospital  at  Bexley  Heath, 
for  the  Bexley  United  Charities.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston. 
arcliitects,  15,  Leadenbull-street.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Strickland  Bros.,  Erith  £1,463  10  0 

Balaam  Bros.,  Old  Kent-road  1,^  0 0 

Waite,  Dartford  1.396  16  6 

EUingkam,  Bexley  Heath 1,305  0 0 

Butler  Bros.,  Bexley  Heath*  1,296  0 0 

• Accepted. 
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Far  premises  at  Kiiigsbiuil, 
TiDcial  Bank  (Limited)  : 


for  the  London  and  I’ro- 


MeGregor 

Uicks  

Higgs  k HiU  

Anloy  

Perry  k Co 

Lawrance 

Chappell  

Nightingale 

Boyce  

Colls  k Sons  

Conner  (acceptenj 


Eeduetionfor  Alternative 
Bath  stone.  Tender. 

£7,200  £10-)  £-7,100 

270  6.217 

200  6,781 

400  5,070 

350  6,650 

358  5.6:14 

453  5,474 


6,487 

5,08-1 

6,070 

6,000 

5,902 


5,927 

5,721 

5,834 

5,532 

5,300 


46) 


5,435 

6.374 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  11  and 
"Wimble,  architect ; — 

Laurence 

Braes  

Falkner  

Scrivener  & Co.... 

Croaker  

Morter 


12,  Goldsmith-street.  Mr. 


3,187 

3,166 

3,030 

3,015 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  pairs  of  villas  in  Broughfon- 
road,  Ealing.  Mr.  Robert  "Willey,  66,  Ludgatc  Hill, 
architect ; — 

Nye,  Ealing  t3,750  0 0 

Penny  & Co.,  Ealing  3,150  0 0 

Slops,  Ealing 2,850  0 0 

Hart  (accepted)  2,750  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house  in  North  Common-road, 
Ealing,  for  Mr.  James  ButLr.  Mr,  Robert  WiDey,  66, 
Ludgnte  Hill,  architect : — 

Uorey,  Brentford £2,800  0 0 

Smith,  Kenningcon  2,587  0 0 

Brown,  Southml  2,150  0 0 

Penny  & Co.,  Eiding  1,875  0 0 

Nve, 'Ealing  1,870  0 0 

Waters  (accepted)  1,798  0 0 


For  almshouses  at  Tartry-road,  Stoke  Newington. 
Messrs.  Stainsbury,  Gilbert,  & Co.,  architects 

Davis  £3,677  0 0 

Fox  3,343  0 0 

Humphreys  3,190  0 0 

Swain  2,977  4 0 

Conder ..  2,700  0 0 


For  new  school  and  class-rooms,  and  alterations  con- 
sequent upon  extending  the  girls’  school,  Warwick,  for  the 
Governors  of  the  King’s  School.  Mr.  John  Cundall, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L,  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Kingerlae,  Banbury £1,845  0 0 

Mills,  Leamington  1,831  0 0 

CasKmore,  Warwick  1,820  0 0 

"Tineent,  Leamington  1,781  0 0 

Tallis,  Warwick 1,730  0 0 

Lee,  Leamington 1,620  0 0 

Robbins.  Warwick  1,594  0 0 

Smith,  Leamington  (accepted) 1,670  0 0 

For  stabling,  Bloxham,  Oxfordshire,  for  Mr.  C.  H.  B. 
Whitworth.  Mr.  J.  Cundall,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 

Vincent,  Leamington  £1,336  19  10 

Bartlett,  Bloxham  1,226  18  0 

Claridgc,  Banbury  (accepted)  1,178  0 0 

For  new  class-rooms,  Weat  End  Chapel,  Hammersmith. 
Messrs.  Pauli  & Bonella,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Campbell : — 

Goodwin £1,885  0 0 

J’lcton  i_675  0 0 

Adams  & Son 1^353  q q 

Longmire  & Burge  1,376  0 0 

Cormick  & Son  1*260  0 0 

Lucas  A Son  , , l’210  0 0 

Allen  & Son  1 igx  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  , I’leo  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  East  Cliff  ■\""illas,  Ramsgate.  Mr. 

Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect,  Bloomsbury-square  • 

£1,837  0 0 

Paramor  A Son 1 625  0 0 

Martin i'633  o o 

Newby  Bros 1^414  0 0 

For  road  and  sewer.  Admiral’s  Park  Estate,  Chelmsford 
lor  Mr.  J.  Kennard.  Messrs.  Whitmore  A Reeves 
surv^ore,  Chelmsford  and  London 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton ..£-488  0 0 

J.  Cardus,  Acton 335  q q 

P.  G.  Pound,  Bow-road 349  jg  q 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  333  q q 

J.  C.  Trueman,  South  Hackney  320  0 0 

R.  Nicholson,  Southend-on-.Sea* 306  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  rebuilding  the  Greeu  Gate  Tavern,  City-road,  for 
Mr.  W.  Hurrau.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects : — 

Brass  £4,486  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  -4,273  0 0 

Grover 4,150  0 0 

Williamson 4,070  0 0 

Lawrence  3,950  0 0 

Aoley  3,870  0 0 

Parrish  A Hawker  3,680  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd 3,695  0 0 

For  roads  and  sewers,  Tine  Court  Estate,  Sevenoaks. 
Messrs.  Fuller  A Fullei',  surveyors,  70,  Queen-street 

H.  Owen  £2,700  0 0 

G.  Harris 2.085  0 0 

W.  J.  Bottcrill 1,962  0 0 

For  sundry  works,  Mnrkham-.sqnaro  Congregational 
Chapel,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Searle  A Hayes,  architects.  No 
quantities 

Dove  Bros £1,372  0 0 

Crake  995  0 0 

Haiqier 987  0 0 

Wilson  A Exton  970  0 0 

F.  Higgs  (accepted) 687  0 0 

For  the  supply  of  timber  for  sea-defence  purposes,  for 
twelve  months,  to  Local  Board,  Town-hall,  Worthing. 
Mr.  Walter  Horne,  surveyor  ; — 

J.  E.  Biitt  A Son,  Litllehampton  (accepted)  according 
to  schedule. 

For  repairs  to  houses,  Calvert -street,  Wapping,  for  Mrs. 
Pyne.  Mr,  G.  H.  F.  Prvune,  architect: — 

Le  Ga.ss:ek  A Co,  (accepted). 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  tlie  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catheriae-street,  Covont-gardon,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Parleigh  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Bos,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Kam  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tbo  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone,  0^  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  A 
Hawk,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
x mersraith,  London,  W. 

(Ground  or  Lump),  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Gleim),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
fordampcom’seB,raiIwayarcbe8,warehou8efloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


CHAEGES  FOBADYEBTISEMENTS. 

0ITUATIOK8  VACANT,  PARTNERSni  rs,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  OENKKAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  line*  (about  nfty  words)  or  under 4b.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worda) Oa.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  AdvertiaemenU,  also  for  BjiecUl  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  28  fid 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa,  9d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 
— 'ri.  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 

remlttM  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poatoffica,  Coveut-gordeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOORDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  -JO,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

X -Advertisemeuta  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

Pub'IsBer  cannot  be  responsible  tor  DRAWIN(3S,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resldenU 
^ any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  10b.  par  annum, 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 

Piihlisher,  46.  Catherme-street,  W.O. 


Immense  quantities  ot 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.j  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Electric  House  Bells. 

Architects  and  Builders  supplied  with 
our  Improved  ELECTRIC  BELLS  ftud 
INDICATORS.  Fire  and  Burglar  Alarms. 
Best  goods  only.  Estimates  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  T^e  Trade  Supplied. 

FEANcis  & co.{g2;:™s!'LT«°d»'.  [a»v.. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANDFACTDREES  of  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

POK  WAEMIN&  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NE"VyCASTLE 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

daylight  reflectors  of  every  description, 

A r-a 

REFLECTORS. 

ham  Palace,  all  H.M,  piE’PUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 

British  Museum,  South  Kensinrfon  Mnaeiir«  t t H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worlra 

Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks  Insurance  Offi  Institution,  GuOdhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices 
shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alnue  ^^'^^ctories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 

onised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

PI?  /^TT  I nnTTTft^  ^ospeetuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

• “ £“™ystentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

■ Its  Patent)  POE  ARTISTIC  and  PICTUEE  OALLEEIBS. 

gle  of  light  bemg  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  m any  desirable  direction. 
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The  Lcdcsl  on  the  Statue 
of  Athene  hij  Phidias, 
in  Gold  and  Ivory. 

R.  FERGUSSON,in  his 
recent  important  pub- 
lication, “The  Par- 
thenon,” concerns 
himself  chiefly  with 
discussion  of  the 
architectural  problem 
of  framinga  consistent 
theory  as  to  how  the 
light  of  day  was  suffi- 
ciently, safely,  and 
effectively  admitted 
into  the  interior  of 
the  temple.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that 
the  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  gi-asped 
with  the  author’s 
usual  frankness  and 
decision ; and  the 
arrangement  more  than  once  set  forth  in  our 
pages,  which  is  ultimately  favoured  as  over- 
coming difficulties  which  are  fully  recognised, 
is  one  that  must  be  held  to  have  possession  of 
tho  field,  at  least  until  some  new  theorist  can 
succeed  in  showing  us  a more  excellent  way. 
It  is  quite  incidentally  to  this  discussion  that 
the  design  of  Phidias’s  statue  of  Athene,  the 
chief  glory  of  the  temple,  comes  under  con- 
sideration. In  plate  1,  Mr.  Pergusson  repro- 
duces the  tentative  restoration  of  Quatremere 
de  Quincy,  while  another  proposal,  according  to 
his  own  conclusions,  is  exhibited  on  the  frontis- 
piece. There  are  few,butstill  not  unimportant, 
differences  between  the  two  j and  both  are  at 
variance  "with  some  other  restorations.  This  is 
no  more  than  was  to  be  expected,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  ancient  authorities,  literary  and 
monumental,  leave  so  much  unstated  or  uncer- 
tain,— so  much  freely  open  to  conjecture  or 
dependent  on  tho  interpretation  of  indefinite 
texts.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  somewhat  closely  whether 
certain  definite  limits  may  not  bo  set  to  proba- 
bilities, at  least,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  settle  all 
and  once  for  all  on  a basis  of  unimpeached 
certainty. 

Of  the  various  descriptions  and  uotices  of  this 
great  work,  conspicuous  consideration  is  claimed 
for  those  by  the  eye-witnesses,  Thucydides  and 
Pausanias.  To  Thucydides  wc  owe  only  one 
particular,  but  that  very  important, — that  the 
golden  drapery  of  the  statue  was  of  such  value, 
40  talents  weight  of  gold,  as  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  an  important  item  in  the  resources 
which  were  available  if  ever  the  State  were 
driven  to  extremity.  The  description  given  by 
Pausanias  is  in  these  terms  : — “ The  statue 


itself  of  Athene  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold  5 upon 
the  top  of  her  helmet  is  the  figure  of  a sphinx, 
and  on  each  side  of  her  helmet  are  griffins  in 
relief,  winged  and  with  eagle  beaks.  The  statue 
of  Athene  is  erect,  in  a chiton  reaching  to  her  feet, 
and  on  her  breast  is  a head  of  Medusa  formed 
of  ivory,  as  is  also  Nike  (Victory)  of  four  cubits. 
In  her  hand  she  has  a spear,  and  at  her  feet  her 
shield  is  placed,  and  near  the  spear  is  a serpent ; 
this  serpent  may  be  taken  for  Erichthonius.  On 
tho  basis  of  the  statue  is  worked  the  birth  of 
Pandora  in  relief.” 

Pausanias  drops  no  word  to  indicate  that  the 
statue  was  not  still  in  the  same  state  in  which 
it  had  been  left  by  Phidias,  but  it  were  hard  to 
believe  that  the  golden  drapery  had  come  down 
through  centuries, — through  direct  destitution  | 
of  the  city,  through  the  excesses  of  civil  war- 
fare and  dissension,  and  the  chances  involved 
inoccupation  by  embittered  enemies, — and  never 
been  realised  beyond  recovery  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  or  never  been  tho  plunder 
of  victors.  We  must  suppose  that  some  pro- 
vision was  made  originally  in  case  of  such  a j 
removal  of  the  gold  drapery  as  Pericles  assumes  ^ 
would  occur  under  pressure  of  such  difficulties  | 
as  did  indeed  occur  too  soon,  for  substitution  of  I 
some  fac-simile,  if  only  of  a cheaper  metal  gilt. 
Was  this  what  Pausanias  saw  ? 

The  sphinx  of  tho  helmet  was  evidently  a 
figure  in  the  round  supporting  the  crest ; the  head 
of  Medusa  was,  of  course,  tho  gorgon  head 
attached  as  usual  to  the  mgis.  Pausanias  does 
not  state  that  the  Victory,  of  about  four  cubits 
high,  is  on  the  hand  of  the  goddess,  and  when 
we  consider  what  difficulty  is  implied  in  a figure 
6 ft.  high  being  supported  on  the  extended 
hand  of  the  figure,  wo  should  not  have  been 
authorised  to  infer  from  this  loose  notice  alone 
what  is  certain  from  other  evidence,  that  such 
was  its  position.  The  next  clause,  by  the  most 
natural  interpretation,  whatever  the  intention 
of  the  author,  must  be  held  to  imply  that  spear, 
shield,  and  serpent  were  all  on  the  same  side  of 
the  goddess.  It  is  the  manner  of  Pausanias  to 
describe  objects  in  order  as  they  present  them- 
selves, and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy 
to  suppose  him  to  have  written  iu  effect,  “ She 
has  a spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  at  her  feet 
at  the  left  is  her  shield,  and  near  her  spear  on 
the  right  is  the  Erichthonian  serpent.” 

The  phrase  mrai  is  not  to  be  translated 
“ lies,”  as  if  tbo  shield  were  lying  down  on  the 
ground,  but  “is  placed”  or  “settled  perma- 
nently.” How,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  the 
shield  was  retained  upright  ? It  could  not  have 
been  shown  aa  leaning  against  the  leg  and 
drapery  of  the  goddess,  and  consequently,  in  the 
absence  of  mention  of  any  supporting  adjunct, 
it  seems  most  natural  to  assume  that  it  was 
steadied  by  her  hand  upon  the  upper  rim.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  by  the  terms  of  our 
authority,  the  spear  was  on  this  side,  and  if  we 
are  bound  to  read  those  terras  in  the  very 


strictest  sense,  the  goddess  was  grasping  the 
spear  with  her  left  hand,  which  could  scarcely 

be  made  gracefully  available  for  simultaneous 
occupation  with  her  shield.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  venture  to  limit  the  dexterity  of 
the  artist,  and  so  long  as  the  chief  pressure  of 
tho  hand  was  visibly  applied  to  one  object,— 
either  to  the  spear  or  tho  shield, — very  slight 
contact  with  tho  other  might  suffice  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  equilibrium  and  tho  im- 
pression reported  by  the  traveller.  Tho  phrase 
which  he  uses  is  equivalent  to  “ in  her  hand  sha 
has,”  not  “ she  holds,”  and  is  a much  less  defi- 
nite expression. 

The  confirmations  of  Pausanias  as  thus  inter- 
preted are  numerous,  remarkable,  and,  but  that 
at  present  it  were  premature,  might  be  pro- 
nounced conclusive.  Among  the  monumental 
illustrations,  Athenian  coins  have  the  firstclaim 
to  our  regard.  Michaelis  on  the  Parthenon 
engraves  several  (plate  15  of  his  Atlas),  which, 

; like  Athenian  coins  generally,  are  poor  sped- 
I mens  of  art,  but  are  so  far  important  that  they 
j have  close  correspondence  to  each  other  in 
presentations  of  a figure  of  Athene,  which 
must  be  recognised  as  that  of  tho  Parthenon 
statue.  The  coins  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  27  agree 
in  exhibiting  Athene  equipped  with  helmet, 
spear,  shield,  and  a figure  of  Victory  on  her 
extended  right  hand,  and  all  agree  in  showing 
both  spear  and  shield  on  the  left  band  of  the 
goddess.  The  shield  rests  on  the  ground,  and 
she  steadies  it  with  her  left  hand  upon  its  upper 
rim.  The  position  of  the  spear  is  but  clumsily 
rendered;  it  is  clear  that  it  is  uot  grasped  by 
tho  left  hand.  In  four  out  of  the  five  examples 
it  seems  to  spring  up  from  behind  both  the 
goddess’s  arm  and  her  shield.  This  is  mani- 
festly an  instance  of  the  same  unhesitating 
resource  of  a medallist  to  help  his  want  of 
mastery  of  relief,  or  to  meet  the  erabaiTassment 
inseparable  from  a work  on  a small  scale,  of 
which  Greek  numismatics  furnish  frequent 
examples.  On  numerous  coins  the  trident  of 
Poseidon,  who  advances  to  our  right,  is  elevated 
for  striking  parallel  to  his  shoulders,  but  shown 
as  carried  past  the  back  of  his  bead  instead  of 
in  front  of  the  figure.  On  other  coins  we  have 
the  same  contradictory  management  of  the  club 
of  Hercules  or  the  spear  of  a horseman.  So 
the  intention  on  the  Athenian  coins  is  perfectly 
clear,  to  indicate  that  the  spear  rests  upon  the 
ground,  and  is  supported  aslant  by  leaning 
against  the  hollow  of  the  left  forearm  in  front. 
Snch  a position  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  expression  of  Pausanias  that  she  has  a spear 
in  her  hand,  even  though  wo  should  be  disin- 
clined, which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
wo  should  be,  to  conclude  that  her  hand  was  at 
least  iu  contact  ■with  it.  In  not  a single  repre- 
j sentation  does  the  goddess  hold  the  spear  in  her 
! right  hand,  and  there  is  thus  no  escano  from 
! the  alternative  that  on  the  left  it  must  have 
I been.  The  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  same  plate 
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11  and  14-,  show  the  spear  supported  precisely 
in  this  manner.  Bas-reliefs  8,  0, 10,  11,  13,  15, 
16,  and  17  confirm  the  assumed  management  of 
the  shield. 

This  necessarily  carries  the  serpent,  which 
Pausanias  said  was  near  the  spear,  to  the  left 
side  also.  Here  the  Athenian  coins  desert  us. 
Three  of  the  five  consistently  do  not  show  the 
serpent  at  all,  as  it  would  be  hidden  by  tlio 
shield  ; the  other  two  show  it  on  her  right,  and 
advanced,  with  head  erect,  well  in  front  of  her. 
Here,  again,  we  have  probably  a licence  adopted 
to  get  the  serpent  into  sight  on  any  terms  ; as 
in  a profile  view  of  the  statue  it  would  be  out 
of  sight  behind  the  shield,  or  would  only  create 
confusion  of  lines,  where  scale  was  small,  and 
execution  anything  but  finished,  by  appearing 
emergent  from  behind  it,  aud  crossing  the 
drapery  of  the  goddess.  Porno  better  reason, 
and,  in  fact,  as  the  one  stratagem  available  in 
parallel  difficulties,  the  bas-reliefs  G and  13 
show  the  serpent  below  the  right  arm  of  the 
goddess, — indeed,  with  crest  so  elevated  above  its 
coils,  as  if  it  might  have  been  utilised  to  support 
the  extended  and  weighted  right  arm. 

Two  remarkable  statuettes  remain  still  to  be 
adverted  to.  One  of  these  was  found  only 
recently  at  Athens ; it  is  of  Pentelic  marble, 
about  3 ft.  4 in.  high,  of  coarse  tliongh  compli- 
cated workmanship,  and  very  valuable  from  its 
details  and  preservation.  It  gives  the  Sphinx 
S’ormounting  the  helmet  of  the  goddess,  though 
not  the  griffins  in  relief  on  either  side,  the 
gorgon’s  head  central  on  the  mgis  npon  her 
breast,  the  shield  on  the  left  side  steadied  by 
her  hand  upon  it.  Xo  track  of  the  position  of 
a spear  seems  to  have  been  discovered,  but  the 
serpent  on  her  left  and  between  her  and  the 
shield,  and  the  occupation  of  her  right  hand  in 
holding  a Victory,  make  it  certain  thnt  the  left 
side  is  the  place  for  the  spear.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  serpent  here  raises  itself  on 
its  coils  with  an  aspect  of  vigilance,  and  in  a 
manner  to  suggest  that  the  erectneas  of  the 
serpents  on  the  bas-reliefs  already  noticed,  was 
reminiscent  of  a common  original. 

Ampelius  (“Liber  Meraorialis,”  8,10)  tells 
us  that  the  goddess’s  spear  was  de  gramine,  that 
is,  a reed, — doubtless,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  sur- 
mises, a bamboo, — and  he  adds  his  testimony  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  shield  was  supported, — 
“ Cujus  ad  sinistram  clipeus  appositus  quern 
digito  taugif’j  that  is,  she  had  a shield  on  her 
left  which  she  rather  had  her  hand  in  contact 
with  than  was  grasping. 

The  other, — the  Lenormant  statuette, — was 
also  found  at  Athens,  and  is  illustrated  in  figs. 
1,  la,  lb,  of  the  plate  of  Michaelis.  It  agrees 
with  the  other  in  position  of  the  left  hand, 
shield,  and  serpent;  and  its  reference  to  the 
Athene  of  the  Parthenon  is  certified  by  an 
indication  of  bas-reliefs  on  the  front  of  the 
basis  as  well  as  on  the  shield. 

This  common  reference  of  the  model  to  the 
magnificent  original,  is  further  vindicated  by 
agreement  in  the  pose  of  the  figure,  and  in  the 
general  cast  of  the  drapery.  The  goddess  in 
both  the  statuettes,  and  all  but  one  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  uniformly  rests  her  weight  on  the  right 
leg,  over  which  the  drapery  descends  in  deep 
vertical  folds,  while  it  is  more  smoothly  strained 
over  the  thigh  of  the  slightly  bent,  as  leas 
responsible  left.  Even  the  coins  exhibit  this 
attitude  in  some  instances,  aud  are  never  in- 
consistent with  it. 

The  question  still  remains  what  confirmation 
of  Pausanias,  or  rather  what  explanation  of  his 
reference  to  the  figure  of  Victory,  is  obtain- 
able from  the  monuments. 

We  cannot  be  wrong  in  taking  it  for  granted, 
both  from  the  analogy  and  the  testimony  of 
other  monuments,  if  scarcely  from  the  curt  if 
not  corrupt  text  of  Pausanias,  that  the  Victory 
was  upon  the  hand  of  the  goddess ; what  we 
have  to  thank  him  for  besides  information  as  to 
its  height,  is  at  least  according  to  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  his  expressions,  that  it 
was  formed  of  ivory.  The  Athenian  coins 
already  referred  to,  four  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
recently  discovered  statuette,  all  exhibit  the 
Victory  winged,  and  standing  upon  the  extended 
right  hand  of  the  goddess.  So  the  coins  of 
Elis  show  the  Victory  upon  the  extended  right 
hand  of  Zeus  Olympias, — the  second  great 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Phidias. 

Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  for  the 
seeming  buoyancy  of  the  winged  Victory,  the 
sculptor  would  have  been  veiy  ill-advised  to 
trust  to  this  so  fai*  as  not  to  pose  the  goddess  I 
in  an  attitude  which  would  be  naturally 
assumed  iu  extending  upon  her  hand  an  object 


of  some  manifestly  considerable  weight.  The 
arm  and  sboixlder  on  this  side  would  be  natur- 
ally advanced,  and  that  alone  would  cause  a 
position  to  be  taken  spontaneously  that  bring- 
ing the  right  foot  also,  however,  slightly  in 
advance,  would  make  it  chiefly  responsible  for 
firmness  of  position  of  the  entire  body. 

As  regards  tbo  question  whether  the  Victory 
was  flying  towards,  or  at  least,  facing  the 
goddess,  or  was  turned  from  her  ni  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  demus,  Pausanias  gives 
us  no  bint  to  help  to  a reply ; and  coins  are 
contradictory  or  equivocal,  even  as  they  are 
with  respect  to  the  Victory-  of  Olympian  Zeus; 
the  statuette  last  found  shows  the  little  fignre 
far  more  distinctly  turning  outward  than 
towards  the  goddess.  An  appreciation  of  the 
fitness  of  the  case  is  what  we  have  to  fly  back 
upon ; from  oui*  own  point  of  view  it  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  goddess  having  the  air  of 
presenting  Victory  to  her  Athenians.  So 
would  she  appear  graciously  interested  in  them, 
dignified,  but  still  sympathetic.  In  the  other 
aspect  she  would  surely  seem  withdrawn  from 
attention  to  her  votaries, — presenting  a compli- 
ment to  herself ; the  Athenians  who  entered 
the  temple  bent  on  interchange  of  greeting 
with  the  patroness  of  their  state  would  find  her 
too  much  engaged  and  engrossed  to  attend  to 
them. 

The  raochanical  problem,  how  the  Victory 
was  to  be  sustained  in  position  is  serious  indeed ; 
however  lightly  it  might  have  been  constructed, 
its  weight  would  tell  very  destructively  with 
the  leverage  due  to  the  extended  arm.  Nay, 
the  problem  is  serious  enough  how  the  arm 
itself  of  a figure  36  ft.  high  was  to  be  supported 
in  free  air.  The  Athenian  statuette  indicates 
the  readiest  way, — the  introduction  of  a slender 
column  to  support  the  hand.  That  coins  should 
leave  this  out  is  not  surjjriaing  ; it  was  not  only 
that  the  field  of  the  coin  was  amply  occupied 
already,  but  the  object  in  itself  was  only 
resorted  to  perforce  because  other  help  was 
none,  and  might  in  other  cases  be  readily  and 
happily  dispensed  with.  The  more  remarkable 
is  it  that  in  one  bas-relief  where  there  was  no 
need  for  it  or  its  appeai’ance  whatever,  it  was 
retained  (Michaelis,  15.  7).  This  fact  seems, 
indeed,  to  us  conclusive  that  such  an  adjunct, — 
an  adjunct  which  seems  so  indispensable  iu 
some  form  or  other  from  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  the  figure, — there  certainly  was. 

We  have  still  to  collate  the  particulai’s  of  the 
work  which  are  specified  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist., 
xxxvi.,  4).  They  arc  introduced  in  a manner 
strange  enough,  but  which,  as  we  are  glad  to 
have  them,  we  need  not  cavil  at.  “Throughout 
all  the  nations  who  have  information  of  the 
fame  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  there  is  no  doubt 
with  any  man  as  to  the  supreme  distinction  of 
Phidias;  but  in  order  that  oven  those  who  have 
not  seen  his  works  may  know  that  he  merits  his 
renown,  we  will  bring  forward  small  examples 
{details  of  comparatively  minute  scale),  and 
matters  of  invention  merely.  Wc  will  neither 
employ  for  our  purpose  the  beauty  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  nor  the  vastness  of  the 
Minerva,  executed  at  Athens,  of  ivory  and  gold, 
twenty-si.x  cubits  high  as  it  is  ; but  her  shield, 
on  the  convex  circuit  of  which  be  wrought  in 
relief  the  battle  of  Amazons,  on  the  concavity 
of  it  the  contest  of  the  gods  and  giants,  on  the 
edges  of  her  sandals  that  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae  ; in  such  manner  with  him  was  every 
particular  susceptible  of  art.  The  subject 
carved  on  the  basis  he  called  the  Bii'th  of 
Pandora ; as  many  as  twenty  gods  are  intro- 
duced; the  Victory  is  especially  admirable. 
Connoisseurs  admire  both  the  serpent  aud  the 
bronze  sphinx  under  the  very  spear-point  (suh 
ipsa  cuspide).  So  maich  is  said  incidentally  of 
an  artist  never  to  be  sufficiently  praised,  that  it 
may  also  be  understood  that  he  displayed  magni- 
ficence equally  in  small  things.” 

In  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Pandora  on  the 
basis,  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  the  eye-witness  Pau- 
sanias, and  as  to  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  by 
Plutarch.  What  he  says  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
shield  having  been  enriched  with  an  elaborate  and 
finished  composition  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  position  we  have  assigned  to  the  serpent. 
This  may  easily  have  been  so  managed  as  to 
allow  sufficient  view  of  the  embellished  con- 
cavity of  the  shield.  There  is  an  anomaly  in 
his  allusion  to  the  especial  beauty  of  a figure 
j?  SIS  if  it  were  one  of  the  twenty 

divinities  on  the  basis.  A Victory  is  certainly 
to  be  expected  at  such  a scene,  by  the  analogy 
of  her  appearance  on  the  vase-paintings  at  the 
births  of  Athene  and  other  divinities.  But  I am 
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strongly  of  opinion  that  Pliny  confused  this 
figure  on  the  basis,  if  such  there  were,  with  the 
admiration  expressed  for  the  figure  on  the  hand 
of  the  goddess.  What,  again,  are  we  to  make- 
of  his  account  of  a bronze  sphinx  under  the 
very  spear-point  of  the  goddess,  as  if  she  held 
her  spear  reversed,  and  were  transfixing  the 
monster,  as  St.  George  transfixes  the  dragon? 
Again,  confusion  is  to  be  suspected, — this  time 
with  the  sphinx,  of  which  we  have  such  ample 
proof  on  the  helmet  of  the  goddess.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  sphinx  on  the  helmet 
would  probably  be  of  gold  ; but  this,  after  all, 
is  only  a conjecture,  and  at  the  utmost  it  would 
only  oblige  us  to  read  aweam  for  ceiieam.  If, 
as  has  also  been  suspected,  confusion  crept  in 
between  cuspide  and  casside,  this  is  more  likely 
to  have  originated  with  Pliny  himself,  or  those 
from  whom  he  adopted  a phrase  ready  made, 
than  from  copyists  of  his  text,  as  the  cliange 
of  this  single  word  will  scarcely  cover  all  the 
difficulty,  the  substitution  of  “ over  the  cassis," 
for  “ under  the  cuspis.” 

That  a sphinx  should  have  been  introduced 
upon  the  basis,  where  it  would  be  in  company 
witb  a serpent,  the  traditional  denizen  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  where  it  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  yet  should  not  have  reappeared 
in  any  of  the  copies,  or  any  allusion  or  descrip- 
tion elsewhere,  is  nearly  incomprehensible,  and 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  disallow  it  as  an  element 
of  this  Phidian  composition,  absolutely,  uncom* 
pi’omisingly.  If  ever  there  was  a case  in 
which  the  testimony  of  a single  witness,  not 
an  eye-witness  aud  entirely  unconfirmed,  must 
be  rejected,  this  is  surely  that  case. 

It  thus  appears, — to  make  as  clear  as  possible 
to  what  conclusions  wo  are  committed,  how- 
ever liable  to  be  exposed  to  dispute, — that 
we  have  seen  reason  to  disallow  the  sphinx  upon 
the  basis  beside  the  goddess  which  has  been 
adopted  in  deference  to  Pliny  by  Cauina,  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  Edward  Falkener,  and  now  by 
Fogusson.  We  coincide  with  Falkener  as 
against  the  rest  in  placing  the  Victory  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  goddess  and  the  spear  at  the 
left,  though  with  entire  disagreement  as  to  the 
general  pose  of  the  statue.  The  chief  difference 
of  Fergusson  from  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  apart, 
from  improved  drapery  and  attitude,  is  the 
direction  given  to  the  Victory  as  proffering  a 
wreath  to  the  goddess. 

It  has  been  made  a question,  which  it  may 
not  be  rash  to  answer  conjecturally  in  the  affir- 
mative, whether  the  36  ft.  given  by  Pliny  as  the 
height  of  the  statue  does  not  include  the 
elaborately-sculptured  basis.  Another  question 
may  be  suggested  whether  the  6 ft.  given  by 
Pausanias  as  the  height  of  the  Victory  is  not 
to  be  measured  from  tbe  feet  to  the  tips  of 
elevated  wings. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The  Society’s  exhibition  this  year  is  a very 
good  one,  most  of  the  best  members  keeping 
quite  up  to  their  mark,  while  some  of  them  i 
show  exceptional  e.xcellcnce.  One  of  the  more  i 
recently-elected  members, — Mr.  Wilmot  Pils-  i 
bury, — has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  j 
which  his  first  contributions  gave.  The  hard 
and  rather  mechanical  style  which  was  ob- 
servable in  his  former  works  has  been  consider- 
ably modified,  and  his  drawings  this  year  show 
all  a great  advance,  and  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  Society.  “The 
Pond  by  the  Farm”  (20)  is  a beautiful  draw- 
ing, combining  great  finish  of  detail  with 
breadth  of  style  and  a harmony  of  colour  which 
gives  unity  to  tbe  whole.  “January”  (275)  is  ■ 
more  remarkable  for  beauty  of  local  colour  and 
detail;  and  “ Sand-hills  in  Sunlight”  (223)  is 
a remarkable  study  of  special  effect  and  colour, 
dealing  with  a subject  very  difficult  to  render 
interesting.  Another  member, — Mr.  Parker, — 
has  taken  up  new  ground,  suggesting  recollec- 
tions of  the  style  of  Pinwell,  iu  the  hard,  . 
precise  finish  of  scenes  including  many  figures  i 
and  a great  multiplicity  of  detail.  These  ; 
qualities  are  most  conspicuously  illustrated  in  . 
“ The  New  Milk-pail”  (251),  a street  scene  in  . 
which  the  figures  are  beautifully  finished,  aud  all  ! 
the  accessories  painted  with  most  conscientious  ! 
care  ; it  is  not  what  can  be  called  a very  pure  i 
water-colour  style,  being  somewhat  hard  and  ! 
much  indebted  to  body  colour ; but  sucli  a .• 
subject  could  hardly  be  adequately  treated  I 
othermse,  and  when  we  observe  what  very  ■ 
vague  and  unfinished  features  and  figures  are  ; 
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often  tolerated  in  tlie  broader  style  of  pure 
water-colour,  we  can  pardon  a certain  hardness 
for  the  sake  of  the  workmanlike  precision  with 
which  Mr.  Parker’s  figures  are  treated.  Mr. 
Naftel  is  a veteran  member  who  never 
deteriorates  or  stands  still ; in  this  exhibition 
he  has  taken  up  with  great  success  a class  of 
subjects  not  previously  much  dealt  with  in  his 
works,  of  which  “On  the  Beach  at  Amalfi  ” (13) 
is  the  best  specimen, — a scene  in  which  bright 
colours  and  a great  amount  of  light  in  the 
buildings  and  the  beach  crowded  with  boats 
and  figures  are  successfully  treated  without  any 
effect  of  glare  or  crudeness.  Another  excellent 
drawing  by  the  same  artist,  “ From  the  Boulder 
Stone,  Borrowdale’'  (33),  shows  his  po^er  of  treat- 
ing a subject  of  quite  a different  class.  Indeed, 
no  ono  of  the  older  members  has  shown  more 
enterprise  in  his  art,  and  more  determination  to 
enlarge  his  borders  with  succeeding  years;  in 
which  he  contrasts  favourably  with  some  of 
those  who  year  after  year  repeat  much  the  same 
effects,  good  in  themselves,  but  apt  to  pall  by 
rej)etitio7',  Mr.  Thorne  Waite  contributes  a large 
I and  beautiful  drawing,  “Tea  Time”  (7),  a 
hayfield  scone  in  sight  of  the  sea,  which  ijlcases 
us  the  more  because  it  shows  a breaking  away 
from  the  too  artificial  blending  of  scene  and 
figures  into  one  subdued  harmony,  beautiful  but 
hardly  according  to  nature,  which  we  had  felt  as 
a limitation  of  the  interest  of  some  of  his  former 
works,  in  which  the  tone  of  figures  and  land- 
scape seemed  too  much  fused  and  blended,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  real  living  interest  of 
figures  and  scene.  In  this  fine  work,  without  any 
hardness,  the  diversity  of  the  colour  in  the  figures 
and  in  the  details  of  the  landscape  is  fully 
brought  out ; it  is  a genuine  open-air  landscape, 
not  a compilation  of  the  art  of  the  studio.  An 
exhibitor  with  whom  we  have  not  been  familiar 
hero,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart,  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  paints  architectural  details  and  scenes 
in  which  buildings  are  prominent  incidents, 
admirably;  his  large  interior,  “A  Baptism  in 
San  Giovanni,  Siena”  (25),  is  not  very  interest- 
ing in  the  figures,  but  the  painting  of  the 
font  with  its  bronze  reliefs  is  admirable ; 
and  the  “Old  Scottish  Harbour”  (7-i),  with  its 
picturesque  groups  of  houses  and  its  lantern  on 
the  top  of  a rough  stone  pillar  in  the  foreground, 
is  a capital  example  of  topographical  realism 
combined  with  artistic  effect.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt 
sends  three  drawings,  of  which  the  finest,  “ On 
the  North-Eastern  Coast”  (178),  should  have 
been  more  centrally  hung  and  in  a better  light. 
It  is  a view  looking  down  upon  a river  and  tov.'n 
from  high  ground,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  displays  that  remarkable  combination  of 
a perfectly  soft  aerial  effect  and  exquisite 
delicacy  of  colour,  with  the  conscientious 
making-out  of  all  the  details  of  the  scene, 
in  which  Mr.  Hunt  stands  alone  among 
English  landscape-painters  since  Turner.  At 
the  first  glance  we  seem  to  see  a misty,  but 
rich  and  beautifully-toned  landscape,  not  very 
much  made  out  in  detail ; but  as  wo  study  it  all 
the  details  of  the  scene  come  out,  almost  as  if  in 
nature  herself,  out  of  the  maze  of  blended 
colours  and  softly  massed  cooglomeration  of 
buildings  and  landscape.  Of  his  smaller  draw'- 
ings  the  finest  is  “ Trifaen,  Carnarvonshire  ” 
(293).  Of  the  drawings  in  which  figures  pre- 
dominate, Mr.  Walter  Duncan  is  eminent  in  his 
picture  of  a beautiful  girl  playing  on  an  organ, 
a child  listening,  under  the  title  “ Cujus 
Animam”;  the  head  of  the  girl  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  he  has  done,  spiritual  but  not  “senti- 
mental” (in  the  wrong  sense  of  the  latter  word). 
“A  Student  of  Ancient  Folk-lore  ” (63),  by  M. 
Glindoni,  is  a clever  interior,  with  a figure  of 
an  old  man  in  delighted  rapture  over  an  old 
book.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wainwright  has  a very  clever 
thing  entitled  “ A very  Old  Story”  (SI),  repre- 
senting a man  of  the  jack-boot  and  buff-jerkin 
type,  in  a state  of  unavailing  regi-et  over  the  ill- 
fortune  dealt  him  by  the  cards  which  strew  the 
floor ; the  drawing  of  the  figure  is  admirable, 
and  the  colouring  very  rich  and  powerful,  in  a 
broad  and  bold  style.  The  same  artist  contributes 
also  a very  clever,  but  very  disagreeable,  hfe- 
aize  study  of  the  head  of  a blackguardly-looking 
fellow  who  is  supposed  to  be  delivering  himself 
of  “A  Bon-mot”  (200)  over  his  cups,  a very 
vulgar  one,  we  may  conclude ; the  thing  is  well 
done,  but  was  hardly  worth  doing.  Mrs. 
Allingham  contributes  fewer  works  than  usual, 
but  one,  at  least,  is  in  her  finest  style,  “ Drying 
Clothes”  (296),  in  which  the  central  point  is  a 
very  handsome  rustic  girl  busy  at  the  clothes- 
line. Comparisons  may  be  odious,  bub  some- 
times it  is  by  their  means  that  we  beat  appreciate 


the  excellence  of  really  fine  work;  and  any 
ono  who  compares  the  painting  and  modelling 
of  the  face  in  this  drawing  with  the  faces 
of  the  women  in  an  adjoining  work,  “Interior 
of  a Larder — Sorting  Game”  (299),  by  an 
artist  who  has  done  many  excellent  things, 
must  feel  strongly  the  difference  between 
merely  “ spirited”  execution  and  really  perfect 
work  of  tbe  highest  class.  An  interior  by 
Mrs.  Allingham,  on  tbe  same  screen,  “Rock-a- 
by.  Baby”  (303),  is  nearly  as  good  in  its  way, 
the  child’s  little  face  being  an  exquisite  bib  of 
painting.  Mr.Marks’s  “ Toothache  in  the  Middle 
Ages’;  (105)  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  humour  which  he  infuses  into  subjects 
of  this  class;  not  very  refined,  but  always 
effective,  and  in  this  case  perhaps  conveying  a 
certain  sort  of  moral,  as  implying  that  the  real 
ills  of  life  do  not  vary  mucli  in  different  ages, 
and  under  different  veils  of  habit  and  costume. 
l\Ir.  Parker’s  “ Love  in  a Maze  ” (158),  a half- 
length  of  a country  girl  playing  at  some  cats- 
cradle  kind  of  game  with  thread,  gives  us  a beaii- 
tifully  painted  head,  beautiful  in  itself  too,  and 
in  a tine  rich  ripe  style  of  execution.  That  the 
same  paintci’  should  have  produced  both  this 
and  “ The  New  Milk-can  ” indicates  far  greater 
diversity  of  powers  than  wo  should  previously 
have  looked  for  from  this  artist.  Mr.  C. 
Gregory’s  largo  work,  “The  Doctor”  (183),  is 
a gipsy  encampment  scene  to  which  the  doctor 
has  been  summoned  from  the  adjoining  hamlet; 
the  figures  fail  to  interest  us  very  much,  the 
best  part  of  the  painting  being  really  in  the 
accessories,  the  medley  of  pots  and  pans  and 
other  impedimenta  of  a gipsy-encampment. 

Among  tho  landscapes  Sir.  Powell’s  ‘ ‘ Firth  of 
Clyde”  (19)  is  a fine  work,  and  Jlr.  Herbert 
Marshall’s  “ Holborn-hill”  (192)  is  a splendid 
snccesB  in  tho  picturesque  of  n London  street 
scene  ; his  small  work,  “ Liinehouse  Reach  ” 
(134),  is  also  very  fine,  though  the  tone  of  the 
water  seems  rather  artificially  forced  into  har- 
mony with  the  general  scheme  of  colour.  A 
beautiful  little  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Duncan, 
“Boulogne  Boats  in  a Gale”  (112),  suggests, by 
comparison  mtb  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  large  and 
powerful  drawing,  “Off  the  Start — Coast  of 
Devon  ” (55),  a question  whether  some  of  our 
old  lights  were  not  nearer  the  truth  in  sea 
painting  than  some  more  7nodern  ones  who  are 
much  reverenced.  It  is  true  that  Duncan  was 
often  mannered  and  rather  tame  in  his  seas, 
and  that  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  speci- 
men; true  that  tho  force  and  weight  of  tho 
sea  in  Mr.  Moore's  work  is  remarkable;  but 
is  this  the  colour  of  sea  water,  even  off  the 
Devon  coast,  where  the  water  does  assume  very 
dark  tones,  no  doubt  ? Tho  desire  for  force  of 
effect  seems  to  have  led  Mr.  Moore  a little  too 
far  in  this  as  in  other  instances, — overstepping 
nature.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  sends  several  of 
the  poetical  fancies  in  which  he  is  fond  of  in- 
dulging; “The  Invincible  Armada”  (10),  a 
replica  of  an  oil-painting  (there  are  several 
such  repetitions  in  the  gallery),  and  “ Zobeide 
and  the  Prince  leaving  tbe  City  of  Inhabitants 
to  be  turned  into  Stone”  (77)  ; ho  has  also  a 
large  and  fine  work,  “ The  Sole  Survivor  ” (131), 
where  one  of  tho  crew  of  a wrecked  orange-ship 
is  waiting  for  a ro2)o-ladder  lowered  from  tbe 
cliffs  above  : we  look  from  under  the  rocks  into 
a small  bay  surrounded  by  cliffs,  and  with  the 
sea  jumping  rather  than  rolling  into  it.  The 
same  artist’s  small  view  of  “ Bruges  ” (66) 
from  tbe  outskirts  of  the  to^vn  is  a most 
interesting  treatment  of  varied  architectural 
features  in  combination  with  landscape.  Among 
the  drawings  in  which  architecture  is  illus- 
trated is  ono  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  a very  carefully- 
worked  piece  of  architectural  detail  from  “ The 
Dnomo  of  Lucca”  (263),  which,  like  other 
works  by  tho  same  hand,  makes  us  regret  wo 
do  not  oftener  see  the  results  of  his  pencil  as 
well  as  those  of  his  pen.  A little  bit  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis,  “ A Spanish  Moorish  Doorway  at 
Toledo”  (233),  is  worth  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects. Mr.  Boyce  has  two  or  three  drawings  in 
biswell-known  and  rather  artificial  though  very 
oi'iginal  style  of  treating  landscape;  but  Mr. 
Boyce  is  at  his  best  when  he  has  buildings  to 
introduce,  and  bis  most  successful  work  is  cer- 
tainly “Tho  Back  of  Great  Tangley  House, 
Surrey”  (300),  where  the  red  roof  and  chim- 
neys, rising  from  behind  a row  of  trees,  have 
that  kind  of  real  poetry  which  he  knows  how 
to  impart  even  to  very  plain  and  simple  build- 
ings. Among  the  landscapes,  too,  should  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Waterlow’s  “A  Well  by  the 
Sea”  (228),  noticeable  for  the  amount  of  light 
and  truly  fresh  atmospheric  character  of  the 


work.  In  somewhat  ungrateful  contrast  to 
such  work  (to  make  odious  comparisons  again) 
is  a small  drawing  with  a more  distinguished 
name  appended  to  it,  “View  from  the  Eastern 
Slope  of  Siloam”  (268),  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
of  which  we  can  only  say  that  if  Mr.  tluat 
knows  what  he  is  about  in  landscape,  no  one 
else  docs.  For  an  artist  of  such  wonderful 
powers  in  some  respects,  he  seems  to  go  wrong 
about  landscape  with  a perversity  which  it  is 
difiicult  in  any  way  to  comprehend.  We  ought 
not  to  conclude  without  mentioning  two  other 
works  admirable  in  their  way, — Mr.  Bradley's 
“Lost”  (IG),  a hunting  scene,  with  a pack  of 
hounds  at  fault  in  the  middle  of  tho  high  road, 
and  some  admirably-drawn  horses  and  hum  g- 
men  (and  women) ; and  Mrs.  Angoll’s  “Roses 
and  Lemons”  (266).  'Ihere  are  more  works 
of  high  merit  than  wc  can  do  justice  to  in  our 
space,  however,  and  the  Society  may  well  bo 
congratulated  on  their  exhibition. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

Tiik  exhibitions  at  this  gallery  show  no  signs 
of  diminishing  in  interest,  though,  or  perhap.s 
because,  there  is  less  to  be  seen  of  the  special 
school  of  work  which  was  originally  so  promi- 
nent in  the  gallery.  Tho  fact  that  Mr.  Watts 
is  not  represented  by  any  work  in  his  great-‘St 
style,  or  of  the  first  importance,  is,  howev'-r 
an  undoubted  weakness  in  comj)ariaon  with 
other  years  ; for  though  we  have  sometimes 
thought  this  painter  went  intber  out  of  the  w y 
iu  painting  subjects  coo  vague  and  too  piirelv 
allegorical  for  painting  to  deal  successfully 
with,  his  great  pictures  of  this  type,  neverthe- 
loss,  represented,  in  several  cases  at  least,  ihe 
most  important  painting,  iutellectunlly,  of  tho 
year.  His  ideal  works  this  year  consist  of  a 
painting  of  a knight  in  annoui-,  and  of  four 
allegorical  subjects,  the  four  mystical  riders  of 
the  book  of  Revelations  (103—106),  picturen  on 
a small  scale,  but  which  we  take  to  be  studies  for 
frescos  or  mosaics  to  bo  executed  on  a hu  -e 
scale  : this  supposition  at  least  may  bostexplain 
tho  peculiar  hardness  of  treatment  and  the  vi-ry 
conventional  character  of  the  horses,  winch 
might  pass  as  decorative  work  in  such  a 
medium  as  mosaic,  but  in  painting  on  this 
small  scale  appear  like  somewhat  abs  iril 
parodies  of  the  natural  animal  called  the  ho  se. 
There  is  a grandeur  in  the  action  of  some  of 
tho  riders ; but  we  cannot  say  the  series  in- 
terests us  much.  Tbe  half-length  figure  o'  a 
knight  in  armour  (73)  is  a very  sad  produc- 
tion, in  which  the  knight  and  his  annourserm 
equally  in  want  of  cleaning;  there  is  some- 
thing very  morbid  in  such  a work  as  this. 
Mr.  Watts  makes  some  amends  by  a beautiful 
portrait  of  “The  Hon.  Mary  Baring"  (96),  a 
study  in  warm,  rich  tones,  blended  into  a 
subdued  harmony  only  relieved  by  the  white 
lace  collar : as  usual  in  Mr.  Watts’s  portraits, 
the  expression  of  character  and  feeling  in  the 
face  is  the  predominant  aim,  rather  than  of 
realistic  flesh  painting.  A work  in  somewhat 
similar  tones,  and  which  we  suppose  may  bo 
classed  as  a portrait,  is  No.  20-1,  “ Tbe  rain  it 
raineth  every  day,”  where  a girl  is  leaning  with 
her  head  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  looking  with 
a melancholy  expression  at  the  window : if 
meant  as  a portrait,  it  is  a pleasing  variety  in 
portraitiu’e ; if  othex'wise,  the  motif  is  some- 
what slight  for  so  large  a work.  A small  paint- 
ing, called  “Haystacks”  (59),  suggests  tho 
question  whether  it  could  have  had  any  chance 
of  being  hung  in  a first-class  exhibition,  except 
out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  artist’s  name 
and  position,  which  is  hardly  a.  right  priiu'qjle 
on  which  to  bang  works,  and  tends  to  lower'' 
tho  standard  of  landscape-painting, — not  too 
high  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  “ Wheel  of  Fortune  ” (67) 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  works  in 
the  gallery  in  point  of  aim  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a serious  and  highly-wrought  treatment  of  a 
serious  idea  ; but  it  is  a very  hazardous  thing 
to  materifllise  allegory  into  fact  in  this  way.  A 
colossal  “Fortune,”  tm-ning  a thing  something 
like  a mill-wheel  with  small  figures  of  naked 
men  bound  to  it,  becomes,  in  spite  of  fine  draw- 
ing and  fine  colour,  very  near  to  the  level  of  a 
child’s  picture-book,  or,  at  best,  to  that  of  such 
a work  as  Qnaries’s  emblems,  effective  in  their 
day,  but  from  our  point  of  view  too  puerile  in 
character.  The  expressions  on  the  countenances 
of  the  men  are  finely  conceived,  and  the  dmw- 
ing  of  their  figures  is  very  superior  to  some 
drawing  by  the  same  artist  which  has  been  seen 
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at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery;  but  a painter  who 
can  seriously  put  this  kind  of  thing  forth  as  an 
illustration  of  such  an  idea  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  in  human  life  seems  to  us  to  be 
quite  apart  from  the  intellectual  life  of  his  day, 
and  is  appealing  only  to  the  sympathies  of 
rather  weak-minded  people.  Wo  much  prefer 
his  picture  of  “The  Hours”  (184:),  which  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a very  graceful  fancy  ; 
and  Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  really  much  more  at 
home  in  dealing  with  the  decorative  effect  of 
coloured  draperies  and  ornamental  accessories 
than  with  the  nude  ligure.  The  painting  would 
make  a fine  subject  for  treatment,  on  a larger 
scale,  in  stained  glass. 

The  Grosvcvnor  Gallery  always  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  examples  of  the  nude 
figure,  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  of 
very  varied  types  here.  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
figures  in  the  " Fortune”  just  referred  to, 
represent  a somewhat  conventional  decorative 
type,  akin  to  the  work  of  Sir  F.  Leighton  in 
regard  to  their  relation  to  nature,  though  not  so 
finely  di'awn  or  so  highly  finished.  Of  the  same 
type,  but  still  inferior,  are  Sir  Noiil  Patou’s 
figures  in  “ Oberon  and  the  Mermaid”  (94); 
property  nudities  these  look  like,  kept  for  the 
illustration  of  classic  or  fairy  legend  when 
required.  Tlio  realistic  treatment  of  the  figure 
is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Calderon’s  beautiful  little 
l■^linting,  No.  82,  with  two  lines  of  poetry  for  a 
i.tle,  but  representing  a woman  standing  on  the 
grass  by  a pool  in  a woodland  nook,  where  she 
has  been  bathing.  Here  the  painting  of  the 
flesh  is  most  conscientiously  carried  out  from 
nature ; this  is  not  a conventional  or  decorative 
nude  figure,  but  a living  body  with  the  blood 
•coursing  beneath  and  colouring  the  skin,  and 
the  surface  diversified  by  delicate  variations  of 
.shadow  and  reflected  colour.  How  far  more 
difficult  it  is  to  produce  such  a figure  as  this 
than  the  bloodle.ss  figure  of  the  decorative 
painter,  even  those  who  are  not  painters  may 
realise  with  a little  consideration;  we  should 
call  this  the  best  piece  of  painting  in  the  gallery 
this  year, — all  the  better  because,  though 
realistic,  the  artist  has  imparted  a dignity  and 
grace  to  it  which  raise  it  into  the  region  of 
poetry.  The  brilliant  and  clever  painting  by 
Mr.  Hale,  “Psyche  before  Venus”  (22),  is  a 
contrast  in  this  respect ; it  is  what  ought  to  be 
a poetic  subject  treated  with  absolute  and 
rather  brutal  realism.  The  naked  Venus, 
seated  in  her  gold  throne  with  her  yellow  hair 
falling  in  masses  behind  her,  and  leering 
triumphantly  at  her  victim  Psyche,  represents 
the  queen  of  lust  rather  than  of  love  ; the 
ilrawing  of  the  body,  and  the  painting  of 
its  vivid  carnations,  and  of  the  glistening 
reflected  lights  from  her  delicate  skin,  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever  and  successful ; but  as  a ren- 
dering of  an  ideal  legend,  the  picture  is  simply 
commonplace.  Another  realistic  study,  put 
frankly  as  such,  by  Mr.  Van  Haanen  (91),  is  a 
model  holding  behind  her  a crimson  drapery  in 
festoon,  against  which  the  figure  is  partly 
relieved  : this  is  a good  study,  but  more  a pic- 
ture for  study  than  for  exhibition  ; it  has  little 
interest.  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant’s  pretty  little 
work,  “Tyro  beside  Enipeus”  (117),  not  re- 
.markable  for  execution,  nevertheless  deserves 
mention  as  showing  more  of  the  poetry  of  the 
.’lade  figure ; Miss  Tennant  seems  to  have  taken 
for  a model,  as  to  feeling  and  manner,  Lefebvre 
or  some  of  the  French  painters  of  the  nude 
who  have  followed  his  lead.  Mr.  Collier  has  an 
important  and  highly-finished  work  represent- 
ing “ Pharaoh’s  Handmaidens  ” (151),  who  may 
class  as  nude  studies,  being  as  nearly  so  as  may 
be:  this  was  Pharaoh’s  taste,  no  doubt;  “lo 
roi  le  veult.”  These  three  dusky  maidens  stand 
in  a hall,  backed  by  coloured  details  of 
Egyjfiian  pchitecture  ; the  decorative  effect  of 
the  whole  is  fine,  the  figures  are  finely  drawn, 
but  the  painting,  as  a whole,  is  hard.  ’ 

Of  other  paintings  in  which  figures  are  pre- 
dominant there  are  not  many  to  be  remarked 
on  apart  from  the  portraits.  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid’s 
“The  Yam”  (154),  where  some  children  are 
listening  to  an  old  sailor,  is  a capital  piece  of 
character  both  in  the  faces  of  the  personages 
and  the  incidents  of  a fishing-town  quay  and 
shore.  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  in  “ Rotnrning  from 
Confirmation”  (127)  repeats  very  much  the 
same  viotif  as  in  his  now  well-known  “ Prcmi&re 
Communion.''  Mr.  Schmalz,  whose  name  is  not 
verj-  familiar  to  us,  has  two  good  pieces  of 
colour,  “ How  Long  ?’’ representing  apparently 
a Mediceval  maiden  sighing  for  a lover,  with  a 
background  of  bottle  glass  with  a stained  glass 
picture  in  the  centre,  and  “ Exotics”  (58),  a face 


framed  in  leaves  and  flowers,  and  very  pretty  in 
effect ; in  neither  case,  however,  are  the  faces 
of  any  special  interest  of  character  or  expres- 
sion. Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  “ A Japanese  Girl” 
(55)  is  a very  interesting  and  successful  study ; 
the  face  is  finely  painted,  and  the  peculiar 
drapery  she  wears,  a flannel  with  promiscuous 
blue  stripes  wandering  over  a white  ground, 
gives  a distinct  character  to  the  work  in  the 
way  of  costume  and  colour.  Mr.  David  Carr  has 
chosen  a fine  and  tragic  subject  in  his  “ At  the 
Doors  of  La  Force  ” (140)  ; the  figure  of  the  lady 
pushed  through  the  fateful  doors  which  are  just 
being  closed  behind  her  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  the 
unhappy  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  stands 
shrinking  at  the  top  of  the  steps  and  pushing 
back  vainly  against  the  doors ; the  subject  is,  no 
doubt,  in  a sense  a very  ambitious  one,  and  we 
sympathise  with  a painter  who  chooses  such  a 
subject  of  real  historic  interest  and  tragic 
meaning,  now  when  so  many  painters  seem  to 
think  that  any  subject  will  do  for  painting. 
Mr.  CaiT  has  not  realised  the  expression  which 
we  shonld  expect  on  such  a face  at  such  a 
moment,  and  the  tone  of  the  painting  is  rather 
disagreeably  white ; it  is  an  attempt  rather  than 
a success,  but  an  attempt  well  meant.  Mr. 
Boughton’s  “The  Peacemaker”  (172),  a scene 
in  North  Holland,  where  an  eccentric-looking 
clergyman  interposes  in  the  quarrel  of  a 
wife  with  her  boorish  husband,  is  quite 
successful,  and  a capital  bit  of  humour;  but 
then,  how  far  easier  is  success  with  a sub- 
ject of  this  kind  than  with  such  a subject  as 
“ La  Force  ” ; a point  not  to  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Holiday’s  “Dante  and  Bea- 
trice ” (165),  a supposed  scene  in  Old  Florence, 
is  as  hard  as  hard  can  be,  and  very  deficient  in 
character  in  the  figures;  it  brings  us  no  whit 
nearer  to  the  reality  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  and 
if  a picture  on  such  a subject  does  not  do  so, 
where  is  the  value  of  it  ? Mr.  Bartlett’s 
“ Summer-time  on  the  Lagoon  of  Chioggia, 
Venice”  (178)  really  does  bring  ns  nearer  to 
the  people  it  represents  ; we  uudertaud  from  it 
the  manners  and  habits  of  these  semi-aquatio 
loafers  on  the  lagoon,  who  splash  in  and  out  of 
the  water  as  their  natural  element;  the  figures 
are  very  well  drawn,  moreover.  Mr.  Boughton’s 
“The  Sacred  Mistletoe”  (93),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a picture  which  means  nothing,  and 
refers  to  no  time  and  no  social  period;  it  is 
simply  a half-length  from  a model  the  artist  has 
frequently  used  lately,  dressed  in  a semi-antique 
costume  of  very  vague  period  or  nationality, 
and  carrying  mistletoe  which  has  been  cut  with 
a knife  out  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  face  is  a pretty  one,  but  the  texture  is 
remarkably  hard  and  uniform,  and  by  no  means 
like  flesh.  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope’s  pictures, 
with  their  lanky  figures  and  impossible  land- 
scapes (let  us  thank  Heaven  that  they 
are  impossible),  are  simply  absurd;  and  we 
regret  to  see  a lady  artist  of  real  ability 
like  Miss  Pickering  taking  up  the  same 
kind  of  affected  conventional  style  in  her 
picture,  “By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon”  (43), 
where  we  see  a crowd  of  figures,  neither 
Israelites  nor  of  any  distinguishable  nationality, 
seated  about  in  stiff  attitudes,  and  one  standing 
on  a bench  to  “ hang  his  harp  on  the  willows,” 
with  the  air  of  a theatrical  “super”  hired  to  do 
the  thing  at  the  proper  moment,  but  in  a purely 
mechanical  and  perfunctory  manner. 

The  portraits  of  the  year  are  numerous,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  of  high  quality  ; none 
perhaps  more  so,  in  regard  to  the  practical  end 
of  portrait-painting,  the  producing  of  a well- 
modelled,  pleasing,  and  accurate  likeness,  than 
Mr.  Alma  'radecna’a  “Count  von  Bylandt” 
(2),  in  which  the  painting  of  the  face  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  finished  pieces  of  work 
which  even  Mr.  Tadenia  has  produced.  Mr. 
Millais’s  portrait  of  the  “ Duchess  of  West- 
minster” (69)  is  a beautiful  example  of  that 
noble  simplicity  which  he  can  put  into  the 
portrait  of  a sitter  of  dignified  and  refined 
personality ; the  portrait  is  a side  view,  three- 
quarter  length,  the  lady  stands  in  a siniple 
natural  attitude,  her  hands  before  her,  in  black 
dress  with  white  lace,  and  black  gloves;  there 
18  no  trace  of  picture-making  in  the  work ; it  is 
simply  a perfect  representation.  The  artist  in 
^^other  portrait,  that  of  “Master  Freeman” 
(//),  has  apparently  been  bent  on  producing  a 
repetition  of  Gainsborough ; the  attempt  is 
rather  too  obvious,  though  very  successful  as  a 
reproduction.  Mr.  Frank  Holl’s  portraits,  that 
of  Mr.  Tenniel  especially,  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  unpretentious  realistic  portraiture; 
those  by  Mr.  Richmond  have  too  much  the  air 


of  arrangements  for  producing  effect,  in  one  o: 
two  cases  very  prominently  so,  a manner  of  por 
traiture  which  we  hold  to  be  far  inferior  ii 
good  taste  and  simplicity  to  the  more  simph 
and  unadorned  style  of  Mr.  Millais.  Mrs 
Jopling’s  portrait  of  “Miss  Ellen  Terry”  (39' 
is  very  like  the  original,  but  somewhat  bard  anc 
raw  in  the  treatment  of  the  red  dress.  Mr 
Herkomer’s  “ Mrs.  Stanford  ” is  a pretty  por 
trait;  that  of  “Herr  Joachim,”  by  the  same 
artist,  is  a very  fine  one,  conveying  admirablj 
the  character  of  the  great  master  of  the  violin, 
whose  style  combines  so  eminently  power  with 
simplicity,  a union  of  characteristics  which  his 
physiognomy  and  manner  equally  indicate  ; and 
this  the  artist  has  not  missed  in  his  interpreta- 
tion (so  to  speak)  of  his  subject. 

Mr.  Nettleship’s  lion.  “Blind”  (102),  and 
followed  with  savage  interest  by  a troop  of 
hymnas,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited 
pieces  of  animal  painting  we  have  seen  for 
some  time : superior  to  the  “ Dirge  iu  the 
Desert  ” of  last  year,  though  we  still  think  he 
rather  overdoes  the  massive  character  of  the 
lion’s  limbs.  This  is  a fault  on  the  right  side, 
however;  a scraggy  lion  would  be  of  little  value 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  however  he 
might  get  on  in  real  life.  Among  other  works 
which  are  neither  figure  subjects  nor  purely 
landscape,  are  several  in  which  architectural 
elements  are  very  admirably  treated.  Foremost 
among  these  we  may  place  Mr.  Hemy’s  “ Putney 
Bridge  in  1882”  (194),  a picture  evidently 
painted  with  a prospective  view  to  its  future 
value  when  the  picturesque  structure  which 
forms  its  main  object  shall  have  been  swept 
away.  The  artist  takes  the  bridge  in  sharp 
perspective  from  the  beach  opposite  Putney ; 
he  has  rather  exaggerated  the  close-setting  of 
the  timber  buttresses,  which  are  a little  wider 
spaced  thau  he  has  8ho>vu  them ; in  other 
respocts'the  representation  is  remarkably  true, 
and  the  foreground,  %vith  its  complicated  detail, 
is  admirably  painted  and  very  real.  The  river 
itself  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  painting,  the 
water  looks  hard  and  conventional.  Mr. 
Gregory’s  various  small  paintings  of  bits  of 
Venice, — “ The  Grand  Canal  ” (19),  “ A Boat- 
Builder’s  Yard”  (53),  and  others, — are  beautiful 
specimens  of  bright,  truly  defined,  and  con- 
scientious painting  of  architectural  subjects ; 
and  (though  in  a very  different  style)  Mr. 
Whipple’s  “ One  of  the  back  Streets  of  Cairo  ” 
(90),  showing  solid  brown  stone  walls  and  massive 
corbellings,  is  very  good.  Among  landscapes 
properly  so-called,  Mr.  Parsons  sends  two  (R3, 
51),  both  of  which  appear  as  meant  to  repre- 
sent bright  summer  weather,  one  in  a garden 
and  one  iu  open  meadows,  and  both  of  which 
comparatively  fail  through  want  of  force  iu  the  : 
shadows  and  of  brillancy  in  the  lights.  Mr. 
Waterlow’s  “ A Fisherman’s  Garden”  (97),  is: 
an  instructive  contrast  to  these  ; it  is  true  that  i 
the  subject  is  of  the  slightest,  and  that  the  finish 
of  detail  is  not  so  conscientious  or  laborious  as  : 
in  Mr.  Parsons’s  paintings ; hut  Mr.  Waterlow  i 
does  not  overload  his  sun-lit  portions  or  under- 
rate the  depth  of  shadow;  consequently  his 
picture  gives  real  daylight,  and  is  full  of  the 
freshness  of  nature.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  sends  an 
autumn  landscape  (207),  which  we  welcome  as 
an  indication  that  he  is  going  to  make  some 
break  in  his  perpetual  repetition  of  one  effect  I 
of  spring  time,  which  he  has  repeated  till  it  has  • 
become  wearisome.  Mr.  J.  W.  North’s  “ Early  , 
Summer”  and  “Apples”  (76,  189)  are  also 
repetitions  of  an  effect  discovered  by  their  i 
author,  but  which  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  i 
so  unlike,  in  its  light  and  glitter,  the  work  of  I 
any  other  artist,  that  we  can  hardly  regret  its  ■ 
repetition.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  and  Mr.  Fahey  ; 
are  making  pictures  rather  thau  imitating  nature. 
Each  of  them  has  invented  an  effect  which  pleases  ■ 
him,  which  is  not  too  far  from  nature,  and  which  i 
he  can  execute  with  ease  and  freedom;  and  1 
each  of  them  continues  to  produce  works  of  the  : 
same  type,  and  each  presenting  about  the  same  : 
degree  of  difficulty,  and  the  same  demand  for  : 
study.  One  of  these  by  itself  would  pass  for  a i 
charming  work,  no  doubt,  but  a succession  of  ! 
them  seems  too  like  a succession  of  receipts  for  : 
landscape,  not  bad  in  themselves,  but  produced  i 
with  little  thought  and  little  relation  to  the  real  1 
facts  and  details  of  nature.  The  exhibition  i 
contains  two  of  Mr.  'Whistler’s  “ Nocturnes,”  ’ 
which  are  also  almost  precise  repetitions  of  1 
tricks  of  effect  which  he  has  previously  exhibited  1 
here,  and  which  certainly  do  not  gain  by  , 
repetition. 

As  a small  practical  point,  worth  taking  into  ; 
consideration,  however,  we  suggest  that  it  is  f 
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time  the  silly  and  inconvenient  affectation  of 
publishing  the  programmes  on  rough  paper, 
with  uncut  edges,  should  be  given  up.  It  is  a 
pure  absurdity,  resulting  originally  merely  from 
the  desire  to  do  everything  in  a different  way 
from  every  one  else  j it  looks  shabby  and  un- 
finished, and  it  increases  tenfold  the  difficulty 
of  turning  over  the  catalogue  for  reference, — 
an  inconvenience  especially  felt  by  those  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  report  in  the  press  the  character  of 
the  exhibitions. 


A EETROSPECT  AT  SPRING  GARDENS. 

1855— 1S82. 

“ in  populous  city  pent 

Where  houses  thick  and  severs  annoy  the  air.” 

Miltox. 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  to  hia  colleagues 
(perhaps  the  last  he  will  give  in  this  capacity), 
Sir  J.  McGarel  Hogg,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  alluded  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  originally  constituted  in  order  to 
purify  the  tidal  way  of  the  Thames  by  con- 
structing new  main  drainage  works  for  the 
metropolis.*  At  that  juncture  the  sewage  and 
rainfall  of  London  passed  directly  into  the 
river  through  the  system  established  by  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sowers,  whose 
functions  had  extended  over  the  seven  previous 
years.  It  being  beyond  our  present  purpose  to 
discuss  the  status  and  jurisdiction  of  the  innu- 
merable local  authorities  who  then  controUed 
metropolitan  affairs,  we  may  briefly  premise 
that  the  first  comprehensive  measure  in  this 
direction  dates  from  King  Henry  VIII.’s  reign, 
when  (in  1531)  the  “Bill  of  Sewers”  was 
passed  for  consolidating  certain  previous 
statutes  the  earliest  of  which  ran  from  the 
time  of  King  Henry  III.  To  the  Commission 
of  1848  was  assigned  a distiict  extending  for 
twelve  miles  around  St.  Paul’s.  For  this  they 
eventually  constructed  some  eighty  miles  and 
more  of  brick  sewers,  together  with  nearly  five 
times  that  length  of  pipe  drainage.  The  popu- 
lation was 'estimated  at  two  millions  and  a half 
of  inhabitants,  varying  in  density  from  two 
persons  per  acre  in  Lewisham  to  284  in  Cripple- 
gate,  with  an  elevation  ranging  from  2 ft.  above 
high-water  mark  at  Newington  to  350  ft.  at 
Hampstead.f 

In  a report  of  the  Court  of  Sewers  for 
Westminster  and  Middlesex,  October  3rd, 
1845,  the  daily  amount  of  London  sewage 
discharged  into  the  Thames  from  north  and 
south  together  is  calculated  at  9,502,720  cubic 
feet,  equivalent  to  a surface  of  more  than 
thirty-si.x  acres  covered  to  a depth  of  6 ft. ; 
and  this  at  a period  when  the  population 
was  little  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  is  now. 
But  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  did 
the  sewers  universally  communicate  with  the 
dwellings.  In  Charles  II.’s  reign  a house’s 
nuisance  was  placed  in  the  street  before  the 
door,  and  the  scavengers  would  notify  their  un- 
savoury office  by  beating  a wooden  clapper. 
The  sewage  of  a house  was  commonly  received 
in  a well  ; as  soon  as  this  was  full  its  contents 
were  pumped  into  the  kennels.  Oldham,  writing 
at  this  time,  describes  a disgusting  practice 
which  survived  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  is  made  familiar  to 
US  by  Hogarth’s  graphic  plate  of  “Night.” 
Similar  instances  will  occur  to  readers  of 
Smollett;  Swift’s  “City  Shower”  is  but  too 
faithful  a picture  of  that  day;  and  we  can  the 
more  readily  comprehend  the  reason  of  the 
incessant  contests  for  “ the  wall,”  when  we 
remember  that  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  all  rain-water  from  the 
roofs  flowed  by  spouts  and  clumsy  gargoyles 
into  the  streets  beneath,  and  that  the  footpaths 
were  not  generally  paved  until  the  Act  thereto 
of  1762.t 

The  old  streams  and  water-courses  of  London 
had  long  served  as  channels,  often  uncovered, 
for  conveying  ’sewage  to  the  river.  The 
principal  of  these  were  the  Westbourne 
(Ranelagh  sewer),  crossed  by  the  Knight’s 
Bridge;  the  King’s  Scholar’s  Pond,  and  the 
sewer  (Mill  Ditch)  beneath  Great  College- 
street,  in  Westminster,  both  of  these  being  out- 


• In  pursuance  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  18  & 19  Vief.,  cap.  120  (1856),  amended  in  1862.  The 
late  Sir  John  Thwaitea  waa  elected  first  chairman,  22nd 
December,  1855. 

_ t As  a matter  offset,  much  of  Lambeth  and  Westminster 
lies  below  this  level ; the  door-step  of  Jack  Straw’s  Castle, 
Hampstead  Heath,  is  said  to  bo  even  with  the  cross  of 
6t.  Paul's. 

J The  first  sewer  in  Chancery-lane  was  made  by  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Guildford, /em/!.  Charles  II. 


falls  of  the  delta  of  the  Aye-bourne;  the  Old- 
bourne  ; and  the  time-honoured  Fleet.  Its 
stream  replenished  by  the  various  springs  or 
wells  that  gave  it  a cognomen,  and  latterly  fed 
by  many  hundred  tributary  drains  and  sewers, 
the  Fleet  played  a considerable  share  in  drain- 
ing the  localities  through  which  it  passed 
from  its  sources  at  Hampstead  to  Bridewell 
Dock.  Ben  Jonson  gives  us  a highly-circum- 
stantial  description  of  the  river  into  whose 
filth  Pope  bids  the  votaries  of  Dulness  to  dive, 
and  which  he  apostrophises  in  his  “Dunciad  ” 
as : — 

” The  King  of  Dykes  ! thnn  whom  no  sluice'of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood." 

IVithiij  living  memory  portions  remained  ex- 
posed at  Keutisli  Town,  Bagnigge  Wells-road, 
Coldbath-fields,  and  Field-lane  i-f  this  once  fair 
stream,  navigable  for  barges  and  coal-ships  to 
Holborn.  The  ditch  between  Holboru  and  Fleet 
Bridges  was  arched  over  in  the  year  1735,  and 
the  Stocks  Market,  removed  from  the  site  of 
the  modern  Mansion  House,  erected  thereon. 
The  watch-house  for  St.  Bride’s  parish  then 
stood  on  an  arch  across  what  Maitland  terms 
the  muddy  and  genuine  ditch  ; the  part  south- 
wards from  Wilkes’s  obelisk  at  the  north  end  of 
New  Bridge-street  continued  open  until  the 
building,  thirty  years  later,  of  Chatham-place 
and  Mylne’s  Blackfriars  Bridge.* 

On  entering  office  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  found  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  then 
existing  165  miles  of  sewers  were  uncovered 
noisome  drains,  and  that  much  of  the  others 
wore  of  defective  design  and  in  bad  repair. 
They  spent  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million 
of  money  in  reconstructing  many  of  these  and 
fitting  them  for  connexion  with  their  new 
system.  With  authority  to  raise  loans  and  to 
levy  a rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  upon  extra- 
municipal  property,  the  Board  were  soon  in  a 
position  to  begin  their  greatest  scheme, — the 
main  drainage  works  of  the  high,  middle,  and 
low  levels  in  the  north,  and  of  the  high  and  low 
levels  in  the  south  of  the  Metropolitan  area, 
after  the  plans  of  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Joseph  W. 
Bazalgette.  In  a little  pamphlet  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wakefield,  clerk  of  tlio  Board,  this 
system  is  stated  to  comprise  upwards  of  eighty 
miles  of  main  intercepting  sowers  of  various 
dimensions,  ranging  up  to  11  ft.  6 in.  diameter, 
with  four  pumping  stations,  two  on  the  north 
bank  and  two  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
to  raise  the  sewage  from  the  lower  levels.  The 
total  sum  expended  upon  the  new  works  for  in- 
tercepting the  sewage  from  the  river  within 
Metropolitan  limits,  and  the  reconstmetion  of  the 
main  sewers,  is  about  five  and  a half  millions 
sterling. 

The  embankment  of  the  Thames  is  no  new 
project.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  borrowing  the 
idea  from  Sir  John  Kiviett,  embodied  it  in  bis 
plan  for  rebuilding  the  City  immediately  after 
the  Great  Fire.  Just  one  hundred  years  after- 
wards the  Corporation  embanked  a mile  of  the 
northern  foreshore  on  each  side  of  the  Steel-yard, 
but  nothing  further  was  done,  though  Sir  F. 
French,  in  the  year  1824,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle in  1844,  and  John  Martin,  the  painter,  in 
1858,  warmly  recommended  the  advisability  of 
the  work.  In  1860  the  Board  took  the  matter 
in  hand.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1862,  an  Act 
passed  for  “ embanking  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  and  for  making  new  streets  in  and  near 
thereto.”  Three  months  later  the  river  wall 
was  begun.  The  southern  or  Albert  Embank- 
ment was  the  first  to  be  completed  (in  1869), 
the  Victoria  Embankment  was  finished  in  1870, 
the  Chelsea  Embankment  four  years  later.  By 
these  means  as  much  as  fifty-two  acres  and  a half 
are  reclaimed  from  the  tidal  way.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Board  were  employed  in  the  laying- 
out  of  new  streets  through  crowded  districts, 
in  widening,  straightening,  or  lengthening 
others.  Of  the  new  thoroughfare  the  more 
important  are  Garrick-street,  Covent-garden 
(1861),  Burdett-road  from  Limehouso  and 
Stepney  to  Victoria  Park  (1862),  Southwark- 
streot  (1864),  Queen  Victoria-street  (1871), 
Appold-street,  Shoreditch  (1879),  and  Nortlmm- 
berland-avenue  (1876).  The  tortuous  lines  of 
communication  between  Hart-street,  Blooms- 
bury, and  the  remote  eastern  parts  of  London, 
were  opened  up  into  the  new  thoroughfares  of 
Theobalds-road  (1878),Clerkenwell-road  (1878), 
Great  Eastern-street  (1876),  and  Bethnal  Green- 


See  the  view  inHone’a’"  Table  Book,"  No,  iii.,  of  the 

walls  of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  1825  ; and  those  numbered 
2 378/9,  2,383,  2,380/7,  in  the  Grace  Collection,  Bnlisb 


Museum. 


road  (1879).  For  the  fresh  thoroughfares  many 
valuable  relics  of  “ Old  London  ” were  sacrificed. 
Though  it  is  not  to  them  we  would  now  direct 
attention,  we  may  pause  a moment  to  recall 
what  we  have  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clerkenwell,  and  to  think  how  ill- 
exchanged  for  Northumberland  House  are  the 
two  monster  hotels  at  Charing-cross.  A sum 
considerably  exceeding  ten  millions  sterlingwas 
required  to  meet  the  cost  of  these  alterations 
together  with  the  embankment  of  the  Thames. 
To  this  must  be  added  a further  charge  of 
1,200,0001.  contributed  to  minor  street  improve- 
ments, including  the  several  changes  involved 
by  the  completion  between  Trinity-square  and 
Eastcheap  of  the  “ Inner  Circle  ” by  the  Metro- 
politan and  Metropolitan  District  Railways.  In 
giving  us  new  streets  the  Board  liave  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes 
for  now  dwellings  on  the  one  hand,  and  breath- 
ing space  on  the  other.  Ponrteen  areas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  London  were,  or  shortly  will  be, 
cleared  of  the  unhealthy  homes  pronounced  to 
bo  unfit  for  humau  occupation  hitherto  cover- 
ing them.  Those  areas  are  devoted  to  the 
erection  thereon  of  more  suitable  habitations  for 
them  that  stood  in  so  sore  a need.  The  occu- 
pants themselves  are  provided  with  two  new 
recreation-grounds,  one  of  113  acres  in  the 
north,  the  other  of  sixty-three  acres  in  the 
south-east, — Finsbury  and  Southwark  Parks. 
Moreover,  the  Board  are  in  freehold  possession 
of  an  aggregate  of  very  nearly  1,600  acres  of 
common  land  which  they  secured  permanently 
for  public  uses  by,  in  most  cases,  purchasing 
the  rights  of  the  lords  of  the  manors  and  other 
parties  interested.  The  largest,  and  by  no 
means  entirely  despoiled  of  the  picturesque,  are 
Clapham  Common  (220  acres),  Wormwood  or 
Wormbolt  Scnibbs  (194  acres).  Tooting  Com- 
mon and  Tooting  Bee  (207  acres),  Blackheath 
(267  acres),  Hampstead  Heath  (240  acres), 
London  Fields,  Hackney  Downs,  &c.  (180 
acres) ; the  smaliest,  Eel-brook  Common,  Par- 
son’s Green,  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith  (21 
acres),  and  Shepberd’s-busii  (8  acres). 

The  Board’s  most  popular  enterprises  perhaps, 
since  they  immediately  appeal  directly  to  our 
pockets  and  our  apprehension  for  personal 
safety,  are  their  freeing  of  the  bridges  and 
organisation  of  the  Firo  Brigade.  The  earliest 
mechanical  contrivances  for  extinguishing  fires 
were  the  syringes  or  squirts — the  “engines”  of 
Dryden’s  “ Annus  Mirabilis,” — 

" Now  Btreets  grow  throng’d,  and  busy  as  by  day : 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  tho  hallow'd  quire  ; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play, 

And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  tire,” 


with  which,  as  with  other  material,  all  parishes 
furnished  themselves  by  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  1668,  when  a Fire  Police  was  first 
established.  To  the  “hand-squirts  of  brass,” 
enumerated  in  tho  order  there  soon  succeeded 
engines  fitted  with  leathern  pipes.  A patent 
was  taken  out  for  the  latter  in  1676,  and  about 
1720  two  Germans  had  a manufactory  at 
Betbnal-grecn  of  water-tight  seamless  hose.* 
In  the  year  1798  the  Fire-watch  of  London  was 
formed;  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
century  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  chairman  of  the  Globe 
Insurance  Office,  made  an  unsuccessful  en- 
deavour to  found  a general  fire  establishment. 
For  all  practical  purposes  tho  insurance  offices 
were  our  chief  protectors  against  the  common 
foe,  each  keeping  its  own  firemen,  in  liveries 
with  silver  badges,  and  plant. t About  the  year 
1825  the  Sun,  Union,  and  Royal  Exchange 
offices  started  a fire  brigade,  which  was  sub- 
sequently subsidised  by  the  Atlas  and  Pheenix. 
Nearly  every  office  belonged  to  the  remodelled 
“ London  Fire  Establishment,”  that  took  charge 
in  1833.  Braidwood  was  its  chief  officer  when 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  great  fire  at  Tooley- 
street  some  years  since.  When  the  Board 
assumed  office  the  Brigade  numbered  ninety-six 
men,  with  thirty-seven  engines.  In  1866  the 
insurance  offices  handed  their  establishment 
over  to  them  : it  now  numbers  about  580  men, 
with  130  engines  of  various  kinds.  W.  Braith- 
waite  first  publicly  applied  steam-power  to  the 
working  of  a fire-engine  at  the  burning  of  tho 
then  Argyll  Rooms,  in  Little  Argyll-street,  1830. 
The  freeing  of  all  tho  bridges  across  the  Thames 
upon  which  tolls  were  levied  was  effected  at  an 
outlay  of  almost  one  million  and  a half  sterling^ 


• Timbs’s  ‘‘Curiosities  of  London.”  See  also  th® 
various  appliances  delineated  in  one  of  Hogarth  s 9atiriea‘ 

prints;  and  Gay’s  “ Trivia.”  b.  iii  _ . , >.  • -pi  * 

t Tbe  Phccnix,  opened  1632  at  “The  Rainbow,  in  ileet- 
street,  was  the  first  fire-office;  next  in  /g®  ^e^e  the 
Friendly  Society  (1684),  the  Hand-m-Hand  (1696),  the 
Sun,  by  Charles  Povey  (1706),  &c. 
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Hamraersnuth.  Suspensioa-bridgej  opeaed  in 
1827,  and  tbe  two  wooden  bridges  at  Battersea 
and  Putney  are  to  be  rebuilt  on  a more  lasting 
and  commodious  scale.  The  extent  of  tbe 
Board’s  dnancial  operations  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  whereas  in  18G1  they  re- 
ceived what  was  considered  the  vast  capital 
of  about  a million  pounds,  and  spent  900,000i., 
it  appears  their  Three  and  a Half  and  Three  per 
Cent.  Stocks  now  exceed  a total  of  twenty-one 
millions.  During  the  interval  1861-69  they 
borrowed  at  comparatively  high  rates  in  the 
open  market,  but  for  schemes  of  unusual 
magnitude,  such  as,  for  example,  the  main 
drainage,  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
was  guaranteed  by  Government.  The  Board's 
Loan  Act  of  1869  authorised  the  creation  of  a 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock,  originally 
issued  at  3i  per  cent.,  redeemable  in  sixty  years. 
Moreover  a total  sum  of  more  than  eleven  and 
a half  millions  has  been  devoted  by  the  several 
vestries  and  district  boards  since  1856  upon  new 
sewers  (about  1,000  miles  in  length),  paving 
(calculated  as  equal  to  12,000,000  square  yards), 
together  with  kindred  improvements  and  sani- 
tary reforms. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

"We  have  so  often  complained  of  the  repeti 
tion  of  the  same  kind  of  design  and  drawing 
year  after  year  in  the  Architectural  Room  a 
the  Royal  Academy,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  bf 
able  to  note  this  year  some  things  of  origina 
interest,  and  having  a special  merit  of  thei; 
own,  apart  from  mere  neat  drawing  of  buildingj 
in  a fashionable  style.  Some  items  in  the  col 
lection  which  on  this  account  deserve  raorf 
detailed  mention  than  the  rest  we  will  selec 
first.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  ii 
Mr.  Holiday’s  design  for  a stained-glass  windov 
to  bo  placed  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  West 
minster,  by  the  members  of  the  House  o 
Commons,  in  memory  of  Lord  Fredericl 
Cavendish.  The  memorialists  have  gone  to  thi 
right  man  in  Mr.  Holiday,  whose  design  ii 
represented  in  three  drawings,  numbered  1,138 
1,140,  and  l,lo9.  Of  these,  the  second  naiuec 
is  a coloured  drawing,  on  a small  scale,  of  thi 
whole  design,  and  Nos.  1,138  and  1,169  ar. 
cartoons  in  black  and  white  giving  tbe  full-sizi 
design  of  tbe  figures  (nearly  life-size)  in  two  o 
tbe  principal  compartments.  The  subject  o 
the  window  includes  four  larger  compartments 
representing  four  scenes  in  tbe  Passion  of  Christ 
—the  Agony  in  tbe  Garden,  Christ  ordered  ti 
take  up  His  Cross,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  ant 
the  Entombment.  The  Crucifixion  is  omitted 
intentionally,  and  for  some  not  quite  apparen 
reason,  we  may  suppose.  These  subjects  forii 
tbe  upper  portion  of  the  main  lights  of  thi 
window,  and  four  smaller  subjects,  not  all  quiti 
easily  made  out  on  the  small  scale  of  the  draw 
ing,  form  a kind  of  prcdf/?a  beneath.  Unde 
each  subject  is  an  open  book,  exhibiting  a brie 
passage  of  Scripture  (some  of  these  also  are  no 
quite  decipherable  in  the  drawing)  giving  thi 
key  to  the  subject,  these  mimic  books  being  ij 
tbe  midst  of  bauds  of  decorative  foliage  rannin' 
under  each  sot  of  subjects.  The  two  subject 
drawn  full  size  are  “ The  Agony  of  Christ  ” anc 

Ihe  Man  of  Sorrows,”  the  two  first  of  thi 
subjects  shown  in  tbe  general  drawing.  This  i 
work  far  superior  to  what  is  generally  to  be  seoi 
in  stamed-glass  design  put  forth  by  this  or  tha 

firm  ; It  is  the  work  of  an  individual  artist  o 
considerable  powers,  and  thoroughly  trained  ii 
figure-drawing.  No.  1,1G9,  iu  particular,  is  j 
very  fine  design;  the  figure  of  Christ,  seated 
and  looking  upward,  is  very  pathetic,  the  fi':rur( 
of  • the  angel  from  Heaven  strengthening  hhn  ’ 
18  fine  m conception  and  attitude;  above  am 
oeliiud  him  appears  a second  angel,  coverincr  hi' 
eps  with  his  hands ; the  two  fill  up  the  smc. 
abo  V e the  jiriucipal  figure  in  a manner  consonan 
with  the  demands  both  of  expression  and  o 
decorative  effect.  The  small  drawing  of  th. 
whole  design  shows  a rich  ami  harmonioui 
scheme  of  colour.  It  is  satisfactory  to  fimltha- 
the  memorial,  so  entirely  worthy  as  a matter  o 
feeling,  i_s  to  be  made  worthy  of  the  occasion  ii 
an  artistic  point  of  view  also. 

A study  for  a church  window,  \o  1 174  ■■ 
small  coloured  drawiug,  by  Mr.  James  West  ’i= 
also  a good  drawing,  more  free  and  less  convk- 
tional  than  many  stained  glass  designs  that  are 
produced,  but  which,  we  fear,  must  be  mentioned 
part  y becanse  it  illustrates  the  entire  absence 
ot  that  serious  and  pathetic  feeling  which  is 


conspicuous  iu  Mr.  Holiday’s  window,  and  which 
is  what  really  jostifies  the  claim  of  a design  of 
this  kind  to  bo  called  religious  art,  far  more 
than  any  quaai-Mediteval  stiffness  of  drawing. 
Here  is  a design  put  forth  as  for  “ a ebureb 
window,”  great  poi’tion  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  most  frivolous  follies  of  late  Renaissance 
ornament,  masks,  ribbons,  and  festoons ; things 
silly,  unsuitable,  and  unmeaning  in  themselves, 
and  in  this  case  not  even  original,  but  mere 
copies  of  the  weaknesses  of  a school  of  decora- 
tive design  at  present  in  fashion.  The  designs 
by  Mr.  Brampton  for  “ A Thanksgiving  Window, 
St.  Paul’s,  New  Beckenham,  Kent,”  and  for 
“ East  Window,  Inga  Church,  Westmoreland” 
(1,131,  1,132)  have  n certain  freedom  in  draw- 
ing, but  are  not  very  refined  in  colour,  and  the 
latter,  at  least,  is  too  pictorial  in  style  for 
stained  glass.  A desig^n  by  Mr.  Henry  Hughes 
for  an  “East  Window  for  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
Church  ” (1,239),  representing  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  looks  like  a translation  into 
stained  glass  of  a sacred  subject  from  the  works 
of  some  one  of  tbe  earlier  Italian  painters,  who 
were  so  addicted  to  x'epresenting  such  subjects 
in  the  midst  of  an  architectural  framing  ; bore 
tbe  ai'cbitectural  framework  is  treated  decora- 
tively  in  a manner  suitable  to  stained  glass,  but 
it  is  rather  heavy  iu  design  and  too  yellow  in 
colour;  tbe  broad  band  of  ornament  of  a 
Renaissance  character  runuiug  all  round  the 
window  is  a good  and  effective  point  in  the 
design. 

Mr.  James  Brooks’s  ” Church  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Leouard’s-on-the-Sea,”  is  apparently  a brick 
church,  shown  in  two  large  perspective  draw- 
ings executed  in  pen  and  ink  (1,153,  1,157),  and 
is  a very  picturesque  and  powerful  design.  It 
is  mainly  founded,  in  its  details,  ou  Early  English 
Gothic,  so  far  at  least  as  the  treatment  of  the 
windows  can  characterise  it.  The  east  end  is 
flanked  by  plain  buttresses  placed  rectangularly, 
but  which  are  corbelled  out  above  into  octagonal 
turrets,  in  a very  picturesque  and  effective 
manner.  The  transepts  are  accentuated  by 
massive  square  turrets,  with  an  arcaded  upper 
stage  above  the  eaves  ; and  the  central  feature 
is  a saddleback  tower,  from  the  centre  of  the 
ridge  of  which  rises  an  octagonal  lantern  and 
spirelet.  The  whole  makes,  particularly  as  seen 
from  the  east  end,  a remarkably  picturesque 
group.  A view  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  present 
number.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson’s  ‘‘St.  Stephen’s, 
Bournemouth”  (1,161),  is  another  specimen  of 
early  Gothic  features  treated  iu  an  originnl  and 
effective  manner  ; tbe  spire  is  sternly  plain,  un- 
broken by  any  projecting  feature  in  its  whole 
height,  but  rising  from  amid  a group  of  eight 
pinnacles  at  the  base,  those  at  the  angles  being 
pushed  out  to  the  angle  of  the  tower,  aud  con- 
nected with  the  face  of  the  spire  by  a solid 
coped  backing,  no  such  toys  as  flying  buttresses 
being  admitted  into  this  solid  and  plain  archi- 
tecture. There  is  some  originality  iu  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  west  window  and  its  contiguous 
features,  which  can,  however,  hardly  be  described 
apart  from  the  drawing.  Mr.  Ernest  George’s 

Church  at  Tarasp,  Engadine,  Switzerland” 
(1,192),  is  a remarkable  little  building,  obviously 
designed  to  fulfil  tbe  character  of  a church 
among  tbe  mountains.  It  is  a low,  very  solid 
building,  with  massive  stone  walls,  small  win- 
dows, and  a single  roof  with  heavy  overhanging 
eaves;  a square  porch,  tbe  roof  carried  ou  wooden 
balusters  with  open  spaces  between,  breaks  the 
line  of  the  wall,  and  a low  massive  square 
tower,  further  eastward,  rises  from  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  ending  in  a saddle-back  roof 
and  octagon  lantern ; the  whole  exterior  is 
perfectly  plain  and  unpretending;  tbe  tower 
appears  to  blend,  at  its  base,  with  the  rock  from 
vhicb  it  rises  ; the  whole  expresses  simplicity 
combined  with  solidity,  and  has  a marked 
clmracter  suitable  to  its  situation.  Mr.  Cubitt’s 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Edgbaston  ” (1,214), 
though  not  unexceptionable  in  point  of  taste, 
has  some  claim  to  originality;  it  is  a transept 
clim-cb  with  three  octagonal  apses  at  the  cast 
end,  very  solid  in  its  masses  of  walls  and 
buttresses,  but  this  character  seems  to  bo 
gained  at  the  expense  of  light,  for  the  windows 
must  certainly  be  too  small  for  practical  pur- 
poses, unless  the  promoters  wish  for  a very  dim 
rtdigious  light  indeed;  the  crossing  is  crowned 
by  a large  octagonal  tower,  which,  unless  we 
are  deceived  (the  drawing  is  hung  rather  high', 
is  built  with  a slight  inward  slope  or  batter  as 
lb  rises,  an  effect  certainly  novel,  though  not  i 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye  at  present  uuaccustomed  i 
to  it ,-  but  one  ought  not  to  disconra  ge  exper  • 
ments  in  effect  if  they  lead  (o  a little  chance  o 


variety  of  architectural  expression.  Mr.  J.  0-  • 
Scott’s  “ New  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  , 
Norwich”  (1,137),  is  placed  quite  too  high  to  • 
see,  except  that  it  is  apparently  of  Transitional  I 
Gothic  character,  with  heavy  cylindrical  piers ; : 
we  praise  the  author  for  having  sent  geometrical  I 
drawings  (north  elevation  and  longitudinal  1 
section),  which  we  have  always  urged  ought  to  > 
be  more  represented  in  tbe  architectural  room,  , 
instead  of  tbe  continual  array  of  perspectives  ; ; 
but  if  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  geometrical  I 
drawings  are  skied,  this  is  certainly  no  eu-  • 
couragement  “ pour  les  autres.” 

The  water-colour  drawing,  representing  the  ' 
new  fittings  at  St.  Peter’s,  Vere-street  (1,142),  , 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Coiling,  is  an  effective  i 
illustration  of  some  very  good  modern  wood-  • 
work,  iu  which  a certain  degree  of  Gothic  rich-  • 
ness  and  piquancy  of  detail  is  infused  into  forms  ; 
mainly  Classic  in  type;  the  lectern,  with  its  j 
elaborately-carved  shaft  supporting  the  desk,  , 
is  a very  pretty  piece  of  work.  A view  of  ; 
the  interior  will  be  feund  in  a previous  ii 
volume.  Mr.  Aitchison’s  decorative  designs  ji 
form,  as  usual,  interesting  items  iu  tbe  col-  • 
lection.  Nos.  1,145  and  1,146  represent  re-  -' 
spectively  designs  for  a bookcase  and  a i 
morning-room  at  9,  Chesterfield-gardens.  Tbe  >1 
book-case  is  Classic  in  style,  with  red  flu'ed  U 
columns  between  the  bays,  a duller  red  dado,  J 
with  panels  painted  in  arabesques  in  low  grey- 
green  tones ; the  frieze  is  decorated  with  more  >) 
delicate  arabesques,  white  on  a red  ground.  The  ■! 
architectural  portions  in  No.  1,146  show  the 
same  prevailing  tones,  tbe  fireplace  and  its  ^ 
adjuncts  being  relieved  against  a surface  of  f 
delicate  buff  arabesques  on  a dark  ground;  the 
wall  generally  is  a diaper  of  light  red,  consider-  • 
ably  brighter  than  tbe  other  reds  used.  No.  ■ 
1,185  is  tbe  decoration  of  a dining-room  at  1, 
Grosvenor-crescent,  simple  in  the  extreme,  th©  ; 
dado  and  doors  being  formed  of  a daa'k  wood  : 
(apparently  natural  colour  or  only  varnished, — - 
at  least,  the  effect  of  grained  wood  seems  in- 
tended in  tbe  drawing),  with  arabesques  on  a: 
darker  ground  in  tbe  door  panels;  a flowered  . 
paper  of  delicate  grey  and  buff  tones  covers  th©  l 
wall.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  or  pretend-  •• 
ing  to  much  in  any  of  these  little  coloured 
drawings  of  decorative  schemes,  except  the  good  j 
taste  and  freedom  from  anything  showy  or  too  ;! 
pronounced  which  characterises  them  all.  Other  il 
drawings  shoxving  schemes  of  decoration  ar&il 
‘‘Design  for  the  Decoration  of  a Municipal  • 
Hall”  (1,238),  by  Mr.  Page  Turner,  and  ‘‘De-  i 
corative  Arrangement  of  the  New  Library,  War-  J 
wick  Castle”  U.228),  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox.  Th©  i! 
latter  shows  much  arrangement  of  arabesque  q 
ornament  in  gilding  on  a deep  blue  gromicl,  j 
which  may,  wc  suppose,  please  some  people,  or  ( 
it  would  not  be  done,  but  wbicli  looks  very 
crude  iu  effect.  j 

Mr.Waterbouseexbibits  adrawing  of  ‘‘Owens 
College,  Manchester:  proposed  Extension,  in-  : 
eluding  Museums  and  principal  Entrance  Gate-  li 
way”  (1,156).  The  drawing  does  not  show  pre- 
cisely  what  the  new  additions  are;  the  stylo  is  ■[ 
one  which  may  be  called  Mr.  Waterhouse’s } 
adaptation  of  Gothic,  the  general  effect  of  which  ij 
we  are  familiar  with  in  other  buildings.  A': 
competition  “Design  for  the  Victor  Emanuel' 
Memorial,”  embodying  n proposed  rebuilding  of  i 
tbe  Pons  SubliciuB,  at  Rome  (1,176),  by  Mr.  r 
Daniel  Brade,  claims  mention  on  account  of  its 
subject.  It  is  a side  elevation  of  the  bridge,  • 
tbe  lower  or  constructional  portion  treated  as 
rusticated  work  in  a very  massive  stylo,  the  <1 
upper  portion  covered  with  a roof  supported  oai 
an  open  colonnade,  with  an  open  attic  raised'? 
upon  it  in  the  centre  portion.  At  each  eud  of  ' 
the  bridge  is  a massive  and  ornate  triumphal  it 
arch  giving  access  to  it,  and  forming  a heavy  ;r 
termination,  or  appui,  at  either  end  of  the| 
colonuade.  It  is  difficult  precisely  to  estimate  'i' 
the  effect,  without  a section  to  show  width  and  c 
proportion.  The  design  is  certainly  not  reuiark- 
able,  though  it  is  in  good  taste,  and  not  uusuit-  S 
able  as  an  architectural  treatment  of  a bridge.:^ 
3Ir.  Waterhouse’s  “Turner  Memorial,  Dingier 
Head,  near  Liverpool”  (1,191)  is  a perspective 
view  of  a proposed  new  hospital  or  “ Home  of'ii 
Rest  for  Chronic  Sufferers,”  a picturesque  and  'l 
homelike-looking  building,  with  a circular  tower  R 
and  spirelet  rising  effectively  above  tbe  roofs. 
Mr.  Robsou’s  “A  London  School”  (1,2U7)  isil 
decidedly  interesting,  though  rather  odd.  Tbeili 
school  windows  on  the  main  floor  arc  pointed,  j 
and  with  Gothic  finials  to  the  hood-moulds,  ;[1 
: running  through  the  string  above  the  windows,  ;r 
and  blossoming  on  tbe  upper  side  of  it ; but  tbeili 
windows  are  separated  by  rusticated  pilasters  -I 
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the  space  below  each  window  again  being 
occupied  by  a small  pointed  wall  arcade;  all 
this  obviously  in  brickwork.  It  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  draw  together  features  from  various 
styles  into  one  tyiiical  “school”  style;  the 
result  is  suggestive  and  picturesque,  but  rather 
a medley,  especially  ns  the  less  important  parts 
of  the  building  are  treated  in  a very  plain  and 
purely  practical  manner.  Mr.  Aitchison’s 
“Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  20,  Pall  Mall” 
(1,220),  is  an  example,  on  the  contrary,  of  re- 
markably homogeneous  design,  in  which  the 
same  character  is  kept  up  through  every  detail, 
and  the  design  appears  as  a whole,  not  as  a set 
of  parts  thrown  together  in  a search  after  “the 
picturesque  ” It  is  a brick  building  of  more 
Elizabethan  than  any  other  type,  with  baluster- 
shaped decorative  shafts  between  mullioned 
windows;  the  front  is  broken  by  projecting  bal- 
conies on  the  third  Hoor  which  hardly  seem 
sufficiently  supported,  and  the  gable  at  the  top 
is  somowhat  licentious  and  rococo  in  outline 
and  detail ; bnt  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  good, 
and,  at  any  rate,  as  we  observed,  homogeneous. 
We  aro  led  to  insist  on  that  latter  quality,  in 
regard  to  the  ridiculously  patched-up  appear- 
ance of  some  designs  exhibited  (if  that  can  be 
called  “ design”  which  seems  to  aim  at  appear- 
ing purely  accidental),  such  as  the  sham  an- 
tique collection  of  buildings  called  “ Harrington 
gardens”  (1,201),  with  the  names  of  architects 
one  of  whom  at  least  might  to  know  better.  Old 
streets  dno'^casioualiy  assume  this  kind  of  appear- 
ance of  pieces  of  buildings  in  ever  so  many  dif- 
ferent manners  all  huddled  together,  and  they 
have  a picturesque  .suggestiveness  tlien ; bntto  go 
about  to  make  this  kind  of  thing  deliberately  is 
child’s  play.  Mr.  Wimperis’s  “ Business  Pre- 
mises about  to  be  erected  in  Mayfair”  (1,22-1) 
is  worth  notice  as  showing  the  attempt  to  con- 
form sufficiently  to  the  present  fashionable 
style  in  respect  of  details,  while  giving  the 
building  a certain  breadth  of  treatment  in  its 
leading  features.  The  ground  story  is  boldly 
treated,  with  rather  deeply-recessed  round- 
arched  windows  between  pilasters ; the  second 
and  third  floor  windows  are  grouped  within 
round-headed  wall-arcading  running  through 
two  stories.  We  welcome  any  symptoms  of  a 
leaning  to  something  like  order  and  symmetry 
in  architectural  design,  as  a practical  protest 
against  the  present  fashion  of  studied  irregu- 
larity in  house-building.  Another  instance  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Robson’s  very  pretty  and 
tasteful  little  building,  called  " A Gentleman’s 
Cottage”  (1,1C3),  which  is  exactly  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  design, — a gentleman’s,  as  distin- 
guished from  a rustic’s,  cottage.  This  is  a plain 
parallelogram  in  plan,  the  lower  story  treated 
with  great  simplicity,  with  square  - headed 
windows  in  a plain  wall,  and  above  the  string 
course,  over  these  windows,  the  coustrnetion  is 
half-timber,  making  a kind  of  frieze  effect  under 
the  eaves;  the  building  is  simple  but  effective, 
refined  but  unpretentious.  A pretty  and  pic- 
turesque house  is  that  shown  by  Mr.  Oakley, 
“Residence  at  Robertsbridge”  (i,23-i),  which, 
though  plain  and  homelike,  is  treated  with  a 
certain  variety  of  incident, — a plain,  open  loggia 
at  one  angle ; the  bay  going  down  to  a lower 
level  than  the  rest,  and  carried  on  an 
open  arcade;  the  chimney  placed  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  accentuate  the  meeting 
angle  of  the  two  portions  of  the  house.  A 
house  of  larger  class,  “Newton  Surmaville, 
Yeovil”  (1,190),  has  a certain  character,  derived 
from  tho  alternation  of  projecting  masses  of 
blank  wall  (containing  the  fire-breasts  and  flues) 
with  recessed  walls  pierced  with  large  nml- 
lioned  windows.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  sends  two 
drawings,  one  of  a house  (1,124),  of  which  wo 
should  merely  say  that  it  represents  the  usual 
fine  drawing  and  the  usual  style  of  house  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  from  his  pencil,  in  which 
heavy  brick  walls  with  a conglomeration  of  odds 
and  ends  of  Jacobean  or  Queen  Anne  detail  rest, 
or  appear  to  rest,  on  wooden  window-frames, 
with  other  such  pieces  of  architectural  logic,  for 


but  considering  the  scale  and  importance  of  the 
building,  they  present  remarkably  little  for  com- 
ment ; they  represent  Classic  architecture  of  a 
sufficiently  dignified,  bnt  in  the  main  very 
ordinary,  type,  affording  no  new  feature  for 
remark.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  very 
much  has  been  mad©  of  a fine  opportunity  in 
this  case.  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher  sends  two  eleva- 
tions of  a “Design  for  Middlesbrough  Town 
Hall”  (1,1G7),  which  presents  the  peculiarity 
(as  one  must  now  consider  it)  of  being  in  nearly 
pure  Gothic  style  (Early  Decorated  type) ; it  is 
rather  thin  and  weak  in  character ; the  author 
is  to  be  commended  for  accompanying  his  eleva- 
tions by  two  plans.  The  “ Sketches  of  various 
Houses  at  Bedford  Park,”  by  Mr.  May  (1,123), 
represent  pretty  but  somewhat  gimcrack  house 
architecture;  the  “ Mission  House,  Guernsey ” 
(1,121),  by  Messrs.  Notley  & Trollope,  is  simply 
building,  not  architecture.  Mr.  Edis  seems  to 
have  managed  to  put  a rather  effective  little 
addition  to  a very  ordinary  type  of  house,  ir 
his  “Entrance  Front,  West  Woodhay  House” 
(1,134),  where  a new  brick  gable,  with  some 
decorative  stone  carving,  and  a picturesque 
lantern  and  spirelet  above,  are  added  to  a house 
of  the  ordinary  square-window  and  angle-quoins 
class.  Mr.  Ernest  George  sends  a drawing 
giving  a view  of  a yacht’s  cabin  as  designed  by 
him  : in  these  days  of  luxury  there  seems  such 
a desire  to  make  the  interior  of  a ship’s  cabin 
like  the  interior  of  the  most  comfortable  of 
houses,  that  there  is  hardly  scope  left  for  any 
of  tho  special  character  which  might  be  im- 
parted to  a ship’s  cabin,  nor  is  such  character 
visible  here ; it  is  a tastefully  famished  room, 
the  perspective  effect  of  which  conveys  the 
idea  that  it  is  too  large  to  belong  to  any  but  a 
yacht  of  colossal  dimensions.  Mr.  Macartney’s 
“ Ingle  Nook,  Holmbrook,  Cumberland”  (1,170), 
is  a nice  bit  of  interior;  the  same  kind  of 
architectural  incident  in  a more  elaborate  form 
is  shown  in  Messrs.  Belcher’s  “ Curriers’  Hall, 
as  Rebuilt  ” (1,221).  Mr.  Aitchison’s  “ Design 
for  Roof  over  the  Quadrangle,  Royal  Exchange  ” 
(1, ICG),  is  simple  enough,  but  shows  the  attempt 
to  treat  an  iron  girder  roof,  with  glass  inter- 
spaces, in  a suitable  and  effective  manner. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Poley’s  “ Hall  and  Staircase 
(1,173),  is  a very  elaborate  pen-drawing  of  an 
interior,  with  a profusion  of  decorative  detail, 
producing  a rich  effect,  and  with  some  very 
good  points  in  detail  (treatment  of  the  stair 
balusters,  for  instance)  ; bnt,  then,  we  want 
colour  really  to  judge  of  such  a design.  “The 
Hall,  Nether  Court”  (122),  is  an  interior  not 
remarkable  in  detail,  but  the  drawing  is  a most 
successful  one  in  effect.  A perspective  drawing 
of  the  new  “ City  of  London  School”  (1,136)  is 
exhibited  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emmanuel ; this  design  we  commented  on  at 
the  time  of  the  competition.  The  building  as 
carried  out  is  a very  effective  and  suitable  one. 
Mr.  Brewer’s  design  for  an  organ  to  be  placed 
between  tho  nave  and  chancel  of  a parish 
church  (1,210), — one  of  tho  best  drawings  in 
the  room, — has  been  reproduced  in  our  pages. 
Among  drawings  of  existing  buildings  may  be 
named  “ The  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick  ” 
(1,122),  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Richardson;  “Tho 
Norman  Porch  at  Canterbury”  (1,187).  by 
Mr.  Addison;  and  “A  Street  in  Viterbo” 
(1,240),  with  round  and  segmental  arches 
flying  every  way  in  picturesque  confusion,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ince. 

An  interesting  piece  of  decorative  design  is 
the  coloured  drawing  of  two  pastoral  staves,  for 
the  bishoprics  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  St.  David’s 
respectively,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Bedding 
(1,175).  These  aro  purely  Mediteval  imitations, 
bnt  they  are  exceedingly  well  done,  and  sliow  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  class  of  work.  That 
for  Bath  and  Wells  shows  the  late  form  of  staff, 
in  which  the  original  “knop”  had  developed 
into  a kind  of  miniature  shrine,  with  little 
niches  and  figures ; the  crook  is  crocketed  on 
the  outer  edge,  and  ornamented  wdth  alternate 
crvst.als  and  gold  bands  with  surface  ornament. 


inga,  the  place  usually  occupied  by  a portion  of 
such  drawings  being  occupied  by  miniatures, 
&c.,  which  have  generally  been  put  upon  screens 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  (now  dispensed  with). 
If  this  has  curtailed  some  of  the  eternal  repe- 
titions of  the  same  class  of  house,  ikc.,  we  do 
not  regret  it.  Tire  Architectural  Room  at  the 
Academy  is  never,  to  our  thinking,  a satis- 
factory branch  of  the  exhibition,  inasmuch  as  it 
stands  on  a different  footing  fi’om  the  rest  of 
the  exhibition ; the  pictures  and  sculpture  bt  iiig 
themselves  the  actual  end  and  aim  of  the  artist, 
the  architectural  drawings  being  only  a repre- 
sentation of  architecture,  and  not  the  thing 
itself.  For  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  there 
would  be  likely  to  be  a more  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural exhibition  if  there  were  a sep.'trate 
collection  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  tho 
original  Architectural  Exhibition  failed,  but 
public  taste  is  much  advanced  in  regartl 
to  the  subject  now,  or  public  interest  at 
least.  In  a purely  architectural  exhibition 
there  might  be  more  of  scientific  architecture 
and  less  of  mere  picture-making,  which  in  the 
Academy  seems  always  to  be  favoured.  How 
little  some  of  the  exhibitors  have  to  do  with 
their  own  drawings  is  amusingly  shown  in 
Nos.  1,129,  1,130,  representing  different  build- 
ings in  different  places,  and  with  the  names  of 
two  separate  ai’chitects,  bnt  so  obviously  drawn 
by  the  same  hand  that  they  have  been  hung, 
perhaps  in  a spirit  of  gentle  satire,  next  to  each 
other.  There  ought  to  be  far  more  of  personal 
and  less  of  proxy  work  in  the  Architectural  Room 
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ivhich  brilliant  drawing  does  not  atone,  and  ; The  St.  David's  crook  reiiresents  an  earlier 
which  will  raise  the  surprise  and  the  criticism  j form,  with  the  knop  in  its  original  shape;  tho 
of  future  generations ; liis  other  drawing  is  “ A | crook  is  oniamented  with  a series  of  niches 
Chimney-piecein  the  Pic'ureGallerVjCragside 


(1,197),  showing  an  immense  .stone  chimney 
breast,  segmental  or  elliptical  on  plan,  projecting 
into  the  room,  covered  with  Jacobean  ornament, 
bands,  wreaths,  and  Cupids,  very  effectively 
arranged  and  drawn,  'supported  on  a pilaster 
and  column  on  each  side,  much  entasised.  This 
is  a most  effective  drawing. 

The  elevations  of  tho  new  Glasgow  Municipal  - 

Buildings  are  sent  by  Mr.  Young  (1,204, 1,216)  ; curtailing  the  number  of  arcbitcctural  draw- 


with  small  figures  in  gold,  and  separated  by 
gems ; the  crook  ends  in  a serpent’s  head  (a 
common  feature  in  the  Medimval  crooks),  and 
encloses  in  its  circle  a little  sculptured  group  in 
ivory  of  the  Annunciation.  These  are  very 
well  drawn  and  designed,  and  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Medimval  work,  which  tho  designer  appears 
to  have  thoroughly  studied. 

Tho  authorities  appear  to  have  been  bent  on 


On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Aj-clii- 
tectnral  Association  paid  a visit  to  the  workn  in 
progress  at  tho  above  church,  where  they  ^vere 
received  by  Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough,  of  Queen 
Anne’s-gate,  S.W.,  joint  architect  of  the  church 
with  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  who  was  also  present.  Mr. 
Gough  gave  information  respecting  the  various 
materials  being  employed,  and  exhibited  nanio- 
rous  working  drawings.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  explained  that  tho 
object  ho  had  iu  view  was  to  produce  a noble, 
dignified,  and  snbstantial  building  at  a mode- 
rate cost ; and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he 
had  spent  much  time  in  visiting  quarries  at 
home  and  abroad,  selecting  such  materinN  us 
were  moderate  in  cost  and  of  sound  and  dm  uLlo 
character.  How  far  he  bad  succeeded  might 
be  judged  by  tho  fact  that  the  beautiful  marhlo 
clustered  columns,  with  their  richly-mouldod 
caps  and  bases,  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Belgium,  were  costing  less  than  Portland 
stone  ; that  in  granite,  the  use  of  wliicli 
was  originally  contemplated,  the  ^ cost,  at 
the  lowest  estimate  ho  could  obtain,  would 
have  been  4, 2001.,  whereas  the  _ price 
for  the  same  work  in  this  marble,  which  is 
very  similar  to  Purbeck,  was  only  9401.  Tho 
red  Mansfield  wall-stones  of  the  exterior,  and 
the  brown  Ancaster  of  the  interior,  both  from 
Mr.  Lindley’s  qiiniTies,  were  being  supplied  at 
a less  cost  than  Keutisii  rag-stone,  the  appear- 
ance of  both  being,  to  his  mind,  far  superior. 
Blue  Bath  stone,  slightly  harder  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  colour,  is  used  for  the  arch-moulds 
of  nave  arcade  and  chancel  arch.  The  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  no  less  than  the 
good  proportions,  which  were  stated  to  nearly 
correspond  with  those  of  Tintern  Abbey,  wci© 
much  admired.  ]\Ir.  Gough,  in  liis  subsequent 
remarks  whilst  taking  the  members  over  the 
works,  expressed  himself  as  greatly  pleased 
with  the  careful  and  painstaking  manner  iu 
which  thecoiitractors,  Messrs.Chamberlain  Bro.s., 
of  Hammersmith,  wore  carrying  out  the  work. 
The  portion  of  the  church  now  being  erected 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  September, 
and  it  is  then  hoped  that  the  chancel  and  ci 
portion  of  the  tower  will  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Seddon,  in  the  course  of  a few  observa- 
tions, gave  credit  to  his  colleague  in  the  v^0I  %. 
for  the  attention  which  he  had  given  to  the 
question  of  materials.  . 

Before  inspecting  the  new  church,  the  visitors 
glanced  at  the  interior  of  the  old  building  and 
its  monuments,  of  which  we  gave  some  parti- 
culars a few  weeks  ago.*  Some  further  details 
of  tho  new  church  will  be  found  in  our  last 
volume,  accompanied  by  interior  and  exterior 
views,  plans,  and  sections.'!' 


' Biiil'icr,  p.  373,  ante. 
t Vol.  xlui.,  p.  718,  731, 
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ItEr.ULA?JTT  AND  IRREGULARITY. 

Opposed  a.s  theeo  qualities  seem  to  be  they 
constantly  appcir  associated  in  the  same 
natural  objects.  The  constellations  of  heaven, 
akhough  each  member  of  them  is  illustrated  by 
science  as  controlled  under  the  most  regular 
law?,  are  interspersed  through  space  in  uo  order 
that  we  can  discriminate.  The  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  in  general  form  is  the  regular 
result  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  motion,  is 
most  irregular  in  detail,  and  its  oceans  and 
continents  appear  disposed  without  regard  to 
any  plan  of  symmetry.  And  even  in  our  own 
form,  regular  in  parity  as  are  the  two  sides  of 
the  frame,  anatomy  exhibits  the  organs  of  life 
which  support  its  existence  adjusted  in  unex- 
pected irregularity.  Thus  in  nature  are  these 
apparently  opposite  qualities  interwoven  with 
the  most  complete  results,  and  in  art,  as  an  imi- 
tation of  nature,  a similar  consequence  may  be 
anticipated,  and  the  following  remarks  are 
addressed  in  that  direction. 

Thus,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  productions 
of  painting,  although  a due  balance  of  forms 
and  colours,  and  light  and  shade,  is  one  of  the 
great  elements  of  success  and  satisfaction,  it 
may  be  recognised  that  if  this  bo  strained  to  the 
point  of  formality  it  is  anything  but  pleasing, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  bo  acknow- 
ledged that  among  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
this  art  are  some  in  which  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  picture  are  the  most  diverse.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  such  instances,  it  must  be 
accepted  that  a certain  regularity  in  the  general 
composition  of  a picture  tends  to  groat  dignity, 
as  maybe  well  noted  in  those  four  grand  achieve- 
ments by  Eaffaelle,  of  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, the  Judgment  on  Ananias,  the  group  of 
t he  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  at  Dresden,  and  his 
last  noble  work,  the  Transfiguration.  In  each 
of  these,  however,  the  general  arrangement, 
which  is  regular,  is  most  felicitously  relieved  by 
a studied,  although  perfectly  easy,  variety  of 
details,  as  exhibited  in  the  diversity  of  the  indi- 
vidual figures,  of  the  light  and  shade,  and  of 
the  colour. 

In  sculpture  also,  while  the  utmost  symmetry 
of  form  and  feature  is  essential  to  beauty,  much 
variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  limbs  is  requisite 
for  grace,  as  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  most 
approved  statues  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  So 
much  does  the  a^eeable  in  action  or  in  repose 
demand  variety  in  the  composition  of  a figure, 
that  if  the  one  arm  of  a statue  is  outstretched, 
it  is  the  leg  on  the  opposite  side  which  most 
suitably  partakes  of  a similar  character  of  action, 
as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  the  father  in  the 
group  of  the  Laocoon,  and  also  in  the  Belvedere 
Apollo.  To  this  rule,  however,  are  to  be  found 
'•xceptiona  adopted  for  some  special  object,  as 
Ml  the  Warrior  of  Agasias,  wherein  grace  is 
sacrificed  to  vigour,  and  the  arm  and  the  leg  on 
the  same  side  are  both  outstretched.  Still  more 
does  grace  require  that  corresponding  limbs,  as 
the  two  arms  and  legs,  should  be  in  positions 
differing  from  each  other,  as  may  bo  recognised 
almost  without  exception  in  the  standard  works 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  modern  times.  It  is, 
indeed, in  great  measure,  the  absence  of  this 
variety  in  the  action  of  corresponding  limbs 
wh’ch  renders  the  sculpture  of  ancient  Egypt  so 
rigid  and  lifeless,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  im- 
pressive effect  of  its  statues  in  other  respects 
deprives  them  of  grace.  ’ 

In  turning  to  the  sister  art  of  architecture, 
although  symmetry  in  any  edifice  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  a high-class  of  beauty  it 
appears  extremely  conducive  to  its  most  attrac- 
tive effect  that  this  should  be  relieved  and 
enhanced  by  an  ingenious  fancy  in  the  diversity 
of  Its  parts  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  regularity 
and  irregularity  should  both  he  present,  not  only 
in  outline,  but  in  light  and  shade,  and  colour 
and  also  m variety  of  decoration  bot  h on  the 
exterior  of,  and  within,  the  structure. 

Similar  considerations  may  in  degree  be  held 
to  apply  to  the  situation  and  entourage  of  a tine 
work  of  architecture.  The  famed  temple  of  the 
Parthenon  was  an  example  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  refined  regularity  of  intrinsic  structural 
forms  and  general  effect,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  irregular  than  the  situation  selected  for  it 
or  than  the  mode  in  which  this  exquisite  pro- 
duction of  Greek  building  and  the  other  asso- 
ciated edifices  were  grouped  on  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis.  As  a community  of  structures 
clustered  on  a height  overlooking  a wide  plain 
Inucha8^\^nd8or  and  Stirling  Castles  do  over 
the  flat  extents  around  them,  so  did  the  chief 
home  of  Athenian  worship  dominate  over  the 


city  beneath,  and  the  vale  up  to  the  Peiitelic 
range  on  the  ono  side,  and  the  waves  of  the 
.iilgeau  on  the  other,  and  thu?  was  welcomed 
from  afar  by  the  returning  mariner.  From  this 
seaward  view  this  marble-crowned  eminence 
must  have  appeared  brilliant  and  beautiful  in 
the  extreme ; but  little  regularity  could  have 
been  recognised  in  its  general  contour  of  pre- 
cipitous cliff,  sloping  approach,  and  scattered 
buildings  culminating  in  the  splendid  group  on 
the  summit.  Neither  could  it  have  been  other- 
wise from  any  point  in  the  valley  beneath  and 
around;  and  yet  its  diadem  of  architecture  wag 
composed  of  individual  gems  of  perfect  re^- 
larity,  and  each  shrine  and  sanctnary  possessed 
its  special  glory  of  symmetry,  while,  as  an 
assemblage,  they  were  grouped  together  in  a 
variety  ever  changing  in  each  fresh  view. 

There  is  another  class  of  architectui’e,  very 
diverse  from  the  Greek,  which  still  more  invites 
these  remarks,  namely,  the  Gothic.  This  style, 
while  equally  with  other  fashions  of  structurai 
art,  it  exacts  the  presence  of  regularity  and 
precision  in  many  of  its  portions  and  details,  yet 
appears  more  than  the  rest  to  admit  irregularity 
and  even  eccentricity  as  ingredients  fertile  in 
that  picturesqueness  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  its  best  efforts.  Indeed,  Gothic  structure 
seems  to  rejoice  to  meet  with  unexpected  diffi- 
culties, and  to  gird  itself  up  with  exultation  to 
deal  with  obstacles,  and  to  triumph  over  them  ; 
out  of  the  contest  with  which  not  uncommonly 
arise  effects  which  are  among  its  most  delightful 
achievements.  So  often  is  this  the  case  that  a 
great  latitude  seems  to  be  accorded  to  this  style 
of  architecture  insomuch  that  a corresponding 
parity  of  double  parts  appears  scarcely  expected, 
and,  indeed,  is  occasionally  in  design  purposely 
avoided. 

Also  in  architecture  of  kinds  more  grave  and 
solid,  although  the  contours  of  double  parts  are 
required  to  be  more  in  unison  and  to  more 
strictly  correspond,  yet  this  ceases  to  be 
essential  in  respect  to  plan.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  it  yields  satisfaction  that  it  should  not  be 
so,  but  that,  even  when  uniformity  is  adhered 
to  in  the  exterior  of  an  edifice,  the  interior 
should  be  varied  in  this  respect,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  being  in  conformity  with  the 
uses  of  the  structure,  but  also  as  conducive  to 
the  best  artistic  effects  and  as  relieving  the  sense 
from  the  feeling  of  monotony  and  repetition. 

Also,  in  the  grouping  together  of  edifices,  a 
most  agreeable  diversity  may  be  regarded 
occasionally  as  the  outcome  of  accident,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  chance  irregularity  of  the  plan 
of  an  old  city,  wherein  shapely  buildings  arising 
among  hovels  and  the  confusion  of  ruins,  may 
have  their  symmetry  greatly  enhanced  by  such 
picturesque  contrast.  Threading  our  way 
through  some  tortuous  alley  or  by-path,  all  at 
once  wo  come  in  view  of  some  unexpected 
triumph  of  architecture,  which  delights  our 
senses  the  more  because  of  the  surprise  and  of 
the  haphazard  appearance  of  all  the  objects 
aro'ind  it ; and  herein  the  meeting  of  the  two 
opposites,  regularity  and  irregularity,  produces  a 
startling  interest  and  pleasing  excitement  which 
either  quality  by  itself  would  fail  to  produce. 

Too  great  a regularity  of  plan  is  apt  to  breed 
monotony,  and  to  be  thus  less  favourable  to  the 
production  of  pleasant  effects  than  great  irregu- 
larity, for  the  occurrence  of  picturesque  views 
in  a town  ia  frequently  the  direct  result  of  what 
may  be  called  chance  in  its  first  laying  out, 
arising  from  circumstances  beyond  control. 
These  may  either  be  the  variety  of  level  of  its 
site,  or  its  having  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
windings  of  a river  on  whose  banks  it  arises. 
Or  it  may  even  be  that  the  first  footsteps  of  a 
wayfarer  long  ago  across  a former  wilderness, 
from  becoming  afterwards  a beaten  track  and 
accepted  path,  may  have  originated  the  highway 
which  has  now  become  the  main  avenue  through 
the  heart  of  a populous  town,  the  arrangement 
of  which  fortune  may  thus  have  disposed  more 
picturesquely  than  if  it  had  been  originally  laid 
out  by  civic  consultation  and  the  lino  and  rule 
or  a practical  surveyor. 

It  may  be  recognised,  indeed,  that  it  is  by  the 
working  together  of  these  two  opposing  qualities, 
irregularity  and  regularity,  that  the  most  varied 
and  charming  urban  effects  have  been  produced, 
and  therefore  no  scheme  in  this  respect  can  be 
less  promising  than  the  ‘'gridiron”  conception 
of  plotting  out  a nascent  town  which  has  been 
somewhat  too  prevalent  with  our  cousins  over 
the  western  waves,  in  which  all  the  streets  are 
laid  out  in  straight  lines  meeting  at  right  angles, 
and  indicated  by  a nomenclature  equally  mono- 
tonous and  prosaic. 
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Decoration  is  under  similar  conditions  with 
her  sisters,  her  happiest  effects  being  those 
which  arise  from  a combiuation  of  the  two 
opposite  qualities  in  question,  with,  however, 
some  modification,  there  being  some  details  of 
decoration  which  are  essentially  those  of  much 
repetition,  as  is  the  case  in  those  of  the  egg-and- 
tongue  and  other  ornamental  mouldings,  and  in 
the  many  frets  and  borders  which,  by  their  con- 
tinued correspondence  throughout,  bind  together 
the  architecture  and  connect  the  labours  of  the 
other  arts.  Indeed,  by  such  repetition  they 
enhance  by  the  opposite  element  the  variety 
which  is  expected  from  their  productions,  espe- 
cially those  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Indeed, 
the  province  of  decoration  may  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  in  one  of  which  repetition  is  a main, 
clement,  and  in  the  other  as  much  variety  is 
welcomed  as  in  the  works  of  the  sister  arts,  as 
is  especially  the  case  with  that  department  of 
the  ornamental  art  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Arabesque,  among  the  iugredieuts  of  which 
variety  is  as  agreeable  as  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. In  fact,  in  this  province  the  art  of  deco- 
ration merges  into  the  others,  and  truly  indeed 
it  may  be  noted  that,  although  distinct  in  the 
centres  of  their  fields,  the  margins  of  all  the  fine 
arts  are  blended  together  more  like  those  of  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  than  divided  by  any  posi- 
tive line  of  demarcation.  Also  it  maybe  observed, 
in  respect  to  decoration  generally,  that  even  in 
the  most  rigid  and  conventional  portions,  as  in 
the  mouldings,  it  bespeaks  barrenness  of  resource 
if  a moulding  be  exactly  repeated  in  any  one 
face  or  aspect  of  a building  inside  or  out;  so 
that  in  every  point  of  view  we  are  conducted 
back  again  to  the  happy  effects  springing  from 
the  combination  of  regularity  and  irregularity. 

In  these  imperfect  oommonts  we  have  but 
slightly  touched  upon  this  two-fold  principle, 
which  appears  to  pervade  all  the  arrangements  of 
nature.  It  is,  however,  readily  to  be  recognised 
as  the  cause,  or  at  least  as  the  companion,  of 
her  most  charming  effects  ; and  art,  in  following 
her  great  prototype,  may  well  benefit  by  noting 
the  various  ways  in  which  these  are  produced. 


AN  ANCIENT  GREEK  BRONZE  HORSE. 

The  Greek  paper  Parnassos  states  that  re- 
cently, as  some  -/Slginetan  fishermen  were  fishing 
for  sponges,  near  Delos,  they  came  upon  an 
ancient  bronze  horse  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
about  two  fathoms  and  a half  deep.  It  is  of 
colossal  size,  and  is  almost  covered  with  shell- 
fish. After  much  effort  the  fishermen  succeeded 
in  breaking  off  one  of  the  feet  of  the  horse,  and 
took  it  home  to  -^gina,  where  they  offered  it 
for  sale.  The  matter  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  or  two  archmologists,  who  purchased  the 
equine  bronze  foot.  This  they  found  to  be  of  i 
excellent  workmanship,  and  it  appears  clearly  to 
indicate  that  the  equestrian  statue  is  a valuable 
relic  of  antiquity.  It  has  accordingly  boon 
determined  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  horse,  and  to  fish  it  up,  if  possible, 
entire.  It  is  suspected  that  the  statue  is  pro- 
bably an  ancient  votive  offering,  which  was  i 
once  set  up  in  the  island  of  Delos.  The  interest  : 
felt  in  the  matter  is  all  the  greater  as,  if  the  : 
work  is  recovered,  it  will  be  the  first  bronze  i 
horse  of  a large  size  which  has  been  preserved  . 
since  the  classical  ago  of  ancient  Greek  art. 
There  are  very  few  equestrian  statues  preserved  . 
from  ancient  times,  and  hardly  one  which  can  be  : 
demonstrated  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 


A Locomotive  for  Tramways.  — At  a: 

meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  ’ 
on  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  H.  Bramall,  president,  in  : 
the  chair,  a paper,  entitled  “A  New  Tramway; 
Locomotive,”  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Wilkin- 
son, of  Wigan,  the  patentee.  The  author  dealt 
with  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  classes 
of  locomotives,  — air-coudensing  and  water- ' 
condensing, — hitherto  in  use  for  tramway  pur- ' 
poses,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  a general  i 
description  of  the  Wilkinson  tramway  engine, : 
pointing  out  the  principal  characteristics  of  < 
the  same,  in  which  the  steam,  instead  of  being  i 
condensed,  is  highly  superheated,  and  thereby 
rendered  invisible  on  its  emission  into  the . 
atmosphere 5 and  he  also  called  particular! 
attention  to  the  capabilities  of  this  engine  for ) 
ascending  very  steep  gradients,  giving,  asi 
instances,  an  incline  of  1 in  11^  now  being 
worked  by  this  engine  in  the  town  of  Hudders- : 
field,  and  another  of  1 in  13, — 883  yards  in . 
length, — in  the  town  of  Nottingham. 
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THE  CONTINE^'TAL  SUNDAY. 


The  exhibition  seaaon  has  set  in  with  its 
usual  severity,  and  with  it,  we  must  for  some 
weeks  yet  to  come,  daily  listen,  both  in  society 
and  in  the  press,  to  much  and  expressed  satis- 
faction concerning  the  spread  of  art  interest 
in  the  nation.  With  the  return  of  these  now 
annual  events,  the  campaign  of  those  who 
advocate  the  aims  of  the  Sunday  Society  may 
be  said  to  have  once  again  been  opened.  Meet- 
ings have  already  been,  and  are  yet  to  bo,  held, 
and  the  aid  of  powerful  sympathy  from  the 
highest  intellectual  quarters  is  enlisted  in  the 
good  cause.  Through  the  energy  of  the  Society 
tho  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  cautiously 
but  surely  inserted  into  the  apparently  unyield- 
ing block,  and  by  the  skilful  aid  of  that  power 
which  it  is  said  enables  the  clauses  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  ridden  between  by  a coach  and 
four  horses, the  public  obtain  admission  to  certain 
of  the  London  e.xhibitions  on  tho  very  day  on 
which  the  jealous  law  so  grudgingly  closes  all 
public  institutions  of  an  intellectual  character.  In 
tho  feeling  shown  in  this  matter  one  is  indeed 
reminded  of  the  depth  of  truth  in  the  Premier’s 
recent  utterances  concerning  the  singnlarlv 
narrow-minded  prejudices  of  the  people  at 
I large  whenever  religious  matters  are  broached. 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  they  have 
in  view,  the  advocates  of  the  Sunday  Society 
movement  probably  find  no  more  unremitting 
enemies  than  those  who  express  the  fear  of  the 
hinted  possibility  of  the  “Continental  Sunday” 
for  England,  and  snch  is  the  terror  of  that 
institution  that  it  is  apparently  sufficient  to 
appal  by  its  mere  mention  the  stoutest-hearted. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  vision  of  the 
“Continental  Sunday”  isinvariably  very  highly 
coloured  ; the  eyes  of  prejudice  are  not 
sufficiently  achromatic  to  recognise  many 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  so-called 
“ Continental  Sunday.”  The  terrible  sketch, — 
for  picture  it  cannot  be  called,  so  vaguely  are 
the  details  roughed  in, — portrays  work  con- 
tinuing universally  on  the  Sabbath  the  same  as 
on  week  days.  Now,  it  is  a curious  fact, 
familiar  to  all  who  know  the  Continent,  and 
especially  Paris, — which  is  somehow  always 
implied  in  reference  to  the  foreign  Sunday, — 
that  there  has  been  of  late  years  a growing 
disposition  to  close  the  shops  on  the  Sunday  (in 
certain  districts  it  will  be  found,  indeed,  that 
very  few  shops  are  open),  a fact  which  would 
certainly  go  rather  ominously  against  the  state- 
ment that  the  opening  of  museums  on  the 
Sunday  would  be  calculated  to  eventually  lead 
to  an  unrestrained  exercise  of  business  on  the 
day  of  rest.  It  has  long  since  become  apparent 
to  most  employers  of  labour  that  the  Divine 
institution  of  a weekly  period  of  repose,  so  far 
from  being  a loss,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  abso- 
lute gain.  Many  employers  have  so  far  recog- 
nised this  fact  as  to  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
procuring  for  those  they  employ  every  possible 
means  of  healthful  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
during  their  hours  of  rest,  and  the  system  has 
been  found  to  work  admirably  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  is  a similar  system,  but  on  a much  larger 
scale,  that  it  is  advocated  should  be  applied  to 
the  nation  at  large,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
utmost  amount  of  wholesome  distraction  dQrin__ 
tho  few  hours  of  relaxation  left  us  by  the 
relentless  exactions  of  modern  competition. 
This  is  a privilege  enjoyed  by  cur  Continental 
neighbours,  who  wisely  regard  the  Sunday  as 
the  fittest  dayof  all  to  throw  open  to  the  public 
all  the  treasures  and  stores  of  information, 
wbi<ih/  really  only  justly  merit  the  title  of 
“national”  on  the  score  of  being  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  public  on  the  one  day  when 
the  suspension  of  business  gives  that  freedom 
of  mind  which  is  so  largely  necessary  for  the 
reception  of  fresh  subjects  of  thought. 

It  certainly  affords  a singular  contrast,  a 
Sunday  in  Paris  and  that  in  our  great  metro- 
polis, barely  nine  hours  distant.  A Sunday  in 
London  is  too  familiar  a feature  to  require 
more  than  a passing  allusion  to  its  acknow- 
ledged dulness;  for  it  is  only  the  antiquary, 
the  misanthrope,  or  the  very  appreciative  artist 
who  can  obtain  much  pleasure  from  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  busy  City, — the  quiet  of  the  old 
City  churches,  and  the  scraps  of  greenery  in 
their  quaint  old  churchyards.  All  Londoners 
do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  membership  in  an 
ever-open  club  at  the  West  End,  the  very  im- 
perfect Bubsticute,  the  public-house,  literally 
bundling  out  its  habituds  during  certain  hours 
of  the  day. 
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A Sunday  in  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Parisian  such  a selection 
of  places  of  cultivated  enjoyment,  that  a 
lengthened  stay  would  bo  necessary  to  the 
stranger  broad-minded  enough  after  his  pre- 
liminary devotions  in  the  Rue  d’Agnesseau  or 
the  Avenue  Marbosuf,  to  attempt  to  exhaust 
even  a portion  of  their  number. 

The  great  national  museums  he  will  find  all 
open, — the  Louvre,  with  its  picture-galleries,  its 
collections  of  modern  and  antique  sculpture,  and 
all  those  varied  departments  tliat  render  the 
Louvre  a combination  of  oar  British  Museum, 
the  South  Kensington  Museum, and  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the  heart  of  the  students’  quarter 
tho  Luxembourg  Palace  throws  open  its  galleries 
of  modern  art,  crowded  from  morning  till  even- 
ing. If  it  bo  daring  tho  summer  months,  the 
salon  is  open  free  to  the  public,  who  overfiow  the 
twenty-five  rooms  and  spacious  central  garden 
of  the  Palais  do  I’lndustrie,  tho  fiueue  waiting 
outside  for  admission  winding  half  round  the 
huge  building.  At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  tlie 
courts  of  the  school  are  all  open,  the  collections 
of  casts,  and  among  them  a full-sized  copy  of  an 
angle  of  the  Parthenon,  are  always  interesting 
objects  of  attention.  i?he  gallery  containing 
the  copies,  by  the  pupils  at  tlie  Villa  de  Medici, 
of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  Italian  masters, 
and  in  the  great  hall, — the  familiar  Salle 
5Ieli)omene, — there  is  certain,  the  whole  year 
round,  to  be  some  interesting  exhibition  on 
view ; the  studies  of  the  competitors  for  the 
ranch-envied  Pnx  de  Pome,  the  works  they  have 
sent  homo  from  Italy  or  Greece,  some  great 
architectural  competition,  or  the  display  of  the 
collected  works  of  some  deceased  artist ; amjfie, 
in  fact,  to  engage  tho  attention  during  more 
than  tho  pleasant  afternoon  which  can  be  passed 
in  the  quiet  courts  of  the  Ecole,  whore  the  bust 
of  the  youthful  genius  Regnault  looks  down  from 
tho  calm  seclusion  of  the  little  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  Cour  du  Mnrier,  always  with  some 
fresh  wreaths  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment to  show  how  long  will  live  the  memory  of 
one  who  shed  such  lustre  on  the  industrious  and 
well-organised  school  in  the  Quai  Malaquais. 

At  no  great  distance  off  in  the  busy  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  (the 
student’s  home  2->ctr  excellence)  there  is  almost 
certain  to  bo  some  good  lecture  (even  on  the 
Sunday  morning)  at  the  ficole  des  Ai-ts  Dcco- 
ratifs,  while  if  tliat  admirable  little  establish- 
ment is  closed,  the  Cluny  Museum,  within  but 
a few  steps,  is  no  unagreeable  or  uninstruetive 
compensation.  There,  all  the  treasures  gathered 
so  earnestly  by  M.  du  Sommerard  (and  at  the 
present  moment  under  the  charge  of  his  son, 
just  as  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  the  son  of 
Alexandre  Lenoir  of  tho  last  century  is  tho 
director  of  tho  Ecole  of  to-day),  can  be  seen 
and  studied  in  the  quaint  old  historical  palace 
in  which  these  relics  of  the  past  so  fitly  seem 
to  find  a place. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  no  great  distance, 
is  open  to  all  to  enter,  and  is  no  monopolised 
privilege  of  a few  members  like  our  own 
Zoological  Gardens  on  the  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoons.  At  tho  other  end  of  the  town  the 
Jardin  d’Acclimitation,  a modern  edition  of 
Richelieu’s  and  Buffun’s  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  a Parisian 
Sunday ; music  adds  a fresh  charm  to  the 
beauties  of  natux’e,  and  happy  thousands  enjoy 
heartily  the  privilege  of  existence. 

The  mechanic  and  the  young  apprentice  find 
at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  all 
the  great  inventions  of  their  predecessors,  and 
tho  most  recent  innovations  into  the  field  of 
science,  many  of  the  machines  during  portion 
of  the  day  being  in  full  action. 

Again  for  the  art-lover,  the  confraternity  of 
the  auctioneers  who  are  lodged  so  conveniently  in 
Paris  under  one  roof,  display  in  the  rooms  of  the 
H6tel  Drouot  the  treasures  in  the  sales  of  the 
forthcoming  week,  and  crowded  indeed  are  most 
of  tho  well-arranged  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
when  in  the  season  the  great  sales  offer  to  the 
collectors  the  treasures  which  the  public  are 
admitted  to  examine  freely  on  the  Sunday. 
During  these  Sunday  views  the  rooms  of  the 
H6tel  Drouot  are  converted  into  a veritable 
museum,  aud  the  means  of  instruction  thus 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  art  collector  is  not 
overlooked  by  the  Parisian. 

The  museum  recently  opened  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Trocadero,  where  the  invaluable  collection  ; 
of  architectural  casts  originally  projected  by 
Viollet  le  Due  constitutes  now  one  of  the 
noblest  museums  in  the  world,  is  one  of  tlie 
many  places  of  study  freely  thrown  open  '-n  the 
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Sunday;  while  in  the  same  building  the  Ethno- 
graphical Museum  is  of  no  less  interest,  the 
curious  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities  recently 
sent  home  from  Central  America  forming  at  the 
present  moment  no  small  attraction  on  the 
Sunday  afternoons. 

Few  places  are  more  popular  with  the  Parisian 
out  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  than  the  Invalidos, 
guarded  by  the  old  military  pensioners  who 
suggested  to  Charles  II.,— to  Nell  Gwyunc, 
tradition  says, — the  foundation  of  oar  own 
Chelsea  Hospital.  But  the  Iiivalides  is  a more 
instructive  spot  to  visit  than  tho  old  brick 
building  at  Chelsea,  for  it  contains  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  admirably  organised  museums 
of  arms  and  armour  in  existence,  and  very 
instructive  indeed  are  the  carefully  costumed 
figures  representing  the  French  soldier  from  the 
earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time,  while  a 
recent  addition  has  completed  the  collection  by 
tho  figures  of  a number  of  Greek  aud  Roman 
warriors  and  gladiators  dressed  with  all  the 
care  for  which  the  learned  antiquar}’  who  is 
the  director  of  the  museum  has  long  obtained 
in  his  country  a just  reputation.  Nothing, 
again,  could  be  more  interesting  than  the 
large  number  of  carefully-dressed  figures  in  the 
museum,  representiug  the  more  primitive  of 
the  existing  peoples  and  costumes  of  tho  world, 
the  Red  Indians,  South  Americans,  Zulus, 
Mexicans,  Greenlanders,  and  Pacific  Islanders. 
A Sunday  afternoon  at  tho  Iiivalides  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  great  features  of  Paris,  and  few,  we 
suspect,  would  question  the  value  of  such 
institutions  could  they  but  be  witnesses  of  the 
intelligent  interest  invariably  displayed  by  the 
numbers  of  visitors  who  crowd  the  galleries. 
One  is,  indeed,  led  to  regret  that  our  Chelsea 
Hospital  should  not  be  converted  into  a similar 
institution,  and  the  collections  so  inconveniently 
housed  at  the  Tower  removed  thither. 

What  to  say  of  the  numerous  other  institu- 
tions open  to  tho  public  on  Sunday  we  scarcely 
know,  having  already  encroached  so  largely  on  tho 
space  at  our  disposal.  Sunday  with  the  Parisian 
is  the  day  which  he  cliooses  to  become  acquainted 
and  to  familiarise  his  family  with  those  great 
institutions  of  which  he  is  so  justly  proud.  It 
is  not  alone  information  be  gathers, — too  much 
stress,  perhaps,  is  laid  upon  this  point, — but  his 
mind  has  been  wholesomely  aud  in  a cultivated 
manner  distracted  from  tho  sordid  thought  of 
every-day  life.  It  will  be  difficult  for  him  after 
the  contemplation  of  such  treasures  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  day  in  a degrading  manner.  Insen- 
sibly his  standard  has  been  raised,  and  the 
amusement  which  he  will  further  seek  will  not 
necessarily  be  of  a low  nature.  Should  he  be 
fond  of  music  he  has  no  small  choice,  from  the 
three  popular  Sunday  classic  concerts  of  the 
Cirque  d’Hiver,  the  Chatelet,  or  tho  Chateau 
d’Eau,  which  have  been  famous  for  years,  aud 
where,  for  a few  pence,  Beethoven  and  the  other 
great  masters  can  be  heard  as  they  are 
nowhere  else  in  the  world,  or,  as  is  more  often 
the  case,  he  and  his  family,  after  listening  to 
the  band  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  quietly  take 
their  three-halfpenny  tram-car,  after  perhaps 
half  an  hour  of  waiting,  to  their  home  on  the 
third  or  fourth  floor  of  the  house  they  occupy  in 
one  of  the  many  neighbourhoods  of  the  capital. 
Perhaps  if  he  is  in  funds  he  may  go  to  the  theatre, 
but,  far  more  likely,  he  will  adjourn  to  tho 
neighbouring  ca/J,  and  discuss,  over  wine  that 
is  unfortunately  too  often  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name,  a quiet  game  of  dominoes,  and  the 
local  politics.  High  or  low  the  process  is  more  or 
less  the  same.  The  Sunday  has  been  pleasantly 
passed,  and  that  pride  in,  and  understanding  of, 
their  greatness  fostered,  which  is  the  true  main- 
spring of  so  much  being  effected  by  our  neigh- 
bours that  is  left  unattempted  in  our  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  tho  so-called  un- 
“ reflecting  many  ” are  shut  out  on  tho  one  day  of 
the  week  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  for 
such  a mode  of  recreation,  from  the  privileges 
which  the  contrasted  “ enlightened  few”  have 
all  the  I'est  of  the  week  to  enjoy,  aud  then  too 
often  fail  to  rightly  put  to  advantage.  Nor 
have  the  duties  of  religion  been  overlooked. 
Hourly  from  five  o’clock  iu  the  morning  till  the 
ten  o’clock  high  mass,  the  bells  have  been 
ringing  from  the  old  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
echoed  from  every  church  and  chapel  in  the 
capital,  calling  to  their  devotions  those  who  later 
in  the  day,  when  the  few  household  duties  are 
performed,  may  be  seen  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
best  out  for  a day  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  aud, 
takir.g  class  for  class,  it  will,  we  suspect,  be 
discovered  that  raanv  more  of  these  so-called 
godless  Sunday  revellers  have  attended  divine 
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worship  tliau  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  our 
great  centres  of  industry  on  the  too-often 
riotous  “ day  of  rest  ” which  people  at  home  are 
too  prone  to  compare  sanctimoniously  with  the 
Continental  Sunday. 


A EECENT  DECISION  ON  THE  RIGHT 
OF  LAND  AND  HOUSES  TO  SUPPORT. 

It  is  somewhat  carious  that  questions  of  such 
general  importance  as  those  connected  with  the 
right  of  liouses  to  support  such  as  have  recently 
been  before  the  courts  should  have,  compara- 
tively speaking,  been  so  numerous  of  late  years. 
The  great  case  of  Angus  r.  Dalton,  which 
decided  the  question  of  the  right  of  a house  to 
have  latex'al  support,  will  still  he  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 
Quite  recently  another  point  which  has  made 
ibis  subject  of  support  clearer  has  been  beforo 
the  courts,  and  has  drawn  from  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  Howen,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  two  instructive  and  power- 
i'lil  judgnxents.  The  e-Tact  question  in  dis- 
]iiite  was  whether  a person  who  purchases 
laud  from  a railway  company  which  has  been 
taken  under  their  compulsory  powers,  and  which 
is  sold  by  them  as  superfluous  land,  has  a right 
to  have  the  surface  supported  by  the  minerals 
which  lie  beneath  it.  It  is  not  a little  surprising 
that  this  point  should  never  have  been  decided 
before  the  present  year,  but  now  that  it  has 
been  settled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is 
clear  that  a distinct  addition  has  been  made, 
not  only  to  the  law  which  is  looked  to  by 
practitioners,  but  that  which  may  be  considered, 
if  wo  may  style  it  so,  popular  law,  which  should 
be  borne  in  xnind  by  laymen,  and,  in  this 
matter,  by  all  owners  of  laud  and  houses. 

The  House  of  Lords  decided  some  years  ago 
that  a railway  company  had  no  right  to  have 
the  land  on  which  their  line  was  placed  supported 
by  the  minerals  beneath  it.  So  long  as  these 
were  worked  by  the  owner  in  a reasonable 
m ;mer  the  company  had  no  right  to  complain, 
because  the  Legislature  had,  by  the  Railway 
Clauses  Act  of  1845,  decided  tliat  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  was  only  bound  to  compensate  the 
railway  company  if  they  suffered  damage  in 
con.sequence  of  improper  working.  It  is 
further,  however,  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
tho  owner  of  the  mine  is  bound  to  give  the 
company  notice  before  beginning  the  working, 
an  1 to  allow  the  company  an  opportunity,  by 
paying  compensation,  of  preventing  the  minerals 
being  gotten.  Then  in  this  recent  case  of 
Pountney  r.  Clayton  came  the  question  as  to 
what  were  the  rights  of  a purchaser  from  the 
railway  company  whose  houses  had  been  let 
down  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  the 
minerals  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  south  of 
England  the  matter  is  less  important  than  in  the 
north,  but  in  that  part  of  the  country  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  importance.  Tho  case  was 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  broad 
ground  that  a vendor  can  only  dispose  to  a 
purchaser  of  that  which  he  himself  poasosaes, 
and  thus  a vendor  having  no  right  of  support 
from  the  minerals  beneath  the  surface  could  not 
give  to  a purchaser  from  him  a right  of  support 
which  he  himself  did  not  possess.  The  company 
held  the  land  subject  to  the  minesbeneath  being 
worked  in  a reasonable  and  proper  manner,  and 
to  a right  to  compensation  if  their  property  was 
injured  by  improper  working.  But  there  was  no 
dispute  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  mines  were 
w()rked;  no  one  alleged  that  they  were  not  care- 
fully worked.  The  onliuary  role  of  law  is  so 
veil  known  that  tho  house-owner  can  claim 
damages  if  hia  house  be  injured  by  the  letting 
down  of  the  surface,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  purchasers  of  this  land  from  the 
\\  rexham,  Mold,  and  Connah’s  Quay  Railway 
(.  •unpany  should  have  supposed  that  they  pur- 
chased both  the  land  and  the  right  to  support 
It  13  hardly  fitting  that  in  a case  of  this  nature 
we  should  enter  into  any  elaborate  examination 
ot  the  legal  grounds  on  which  this  judgment 
proceeds  i what  we  desire  to  do  and  have  done 
13  to  point  out  that  purchasers  of  the  superfluous 
land  of  railway  companies  have  now  a clear 
decision  to  show  that  they  have  no  right  of 
Bopport  unless  the  company  have  compen- 
pated  the  mine-owners  for  networking  them. 
Ihe  {Radical  lesson  is  that  those  ivho  purchase 
superfuous  land  or  land  and  houses  in  a mineral 
district  from  a company  should  obtain  at  the 
time  an  indemnity  against  any  damage  which 
may  be  caused  through  the  proper  working  of 
the  mines  beneath  the  surface. 


THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  RIVER 
JORDAN. 

Amateur  work  is,  from  its  very  nature,  usually 
inferior  work,  otherwise  special  education  would 
be  of  but  littlo  value.  But  of  all  things  to  wliich 
tho  amateur  can  lay  his  hand  he  should  be 
specially  difiidciit  of  those  which  involve  the 
scienco  of  the  engineer;  for  in  them.  Nature 
herself  is  a critic.  In  art.  in  administration,  in 
legislation,  even  in  medicine,  the  failures  of  tho 
amateur  may  be,  to  a certain  e.xtent,  concealed, 
excused,  or  condoned.  But  physical  facts  are 
not  so  accommodating  as  is  iniblic  opinion,  and 
they  steadily  refuse  to  be  explained  away. 

This  truth  is'of  especial  importance  as  regards 
the  proceedings  of  the  speculator.  "When  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  merely  to  take  scrip  or 
shares,  as  tho  founder  of  the  Rothschild  family 
once  said,  “As  a shower-hatb,  in  and  ou''.  again 
directly,”  the  physical  possibility  of  the  sch^-me 
may  be  the  last  thing  with  which  he  concerns 
himself.  His  only  care  is,  that  any  plan  which 
lie  advocates  shall  he  one  which  tho  public  will 
think  feasible.  And  unfortunately  this  is  a very 
different  thing  from  practical  possibility.  Of 
this  kind  of  project,  one  not  only  drawing  for 
its  support  in  a large  measure  on  the  unknown, 
but  further  contemning  and  desiiising  what  is 
well  and  exactly  known,  has  just  been  brought 
before  the  English  public.  It  is  a plan  for 
superseding  the  Suez  Canal  by  making  the 
River  Jordan  into  a highway  of  maritime  com- 
merce. 

Tho  scheme,  although  not  a new  one,  is  one  of 
those  which  scorn  eminently  calculated,  at  the 
first  glance,  to  win  the  public  favour.  A 
glamour  attends  anj’  project  for  restoring  the 
prosperity  of  Palestine.  A glance  at  the  map 
is  enough  to  induce  most  persons  who  are  not 
geologists,  and  many  who  are,  to  believe  that 
the  Jordan  formerly  ran  into  the  Red  Sea  at  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  Its  present  abrupt  ending  in 
the  fathomless  gulf  of  the  Dead  Sea  presents, 
to  all  but  tho  physicist,  a mysterious  problem. 
The  Bay  of  Acre  offers  harbourage  far  superior 
to  any  that  can  be  manufactured  off  Port  Said. 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  constant  easterly 
movement  of  the  silt  and  sand  brought  dowu 
by  the  Nile.  A river  valley,  that  of  the  Klishon, 
runs  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the 
south  promontory  of  the  Bay  of  Acre  towards 
the  Jordan,  and  its  affluents  interlace  (on  the 
map)  with  those  of  the  Jordan.  All,  indeed,  is 
very  favourable,  witb  the  exception  of  the 
primary  condition  required,  adaptability  of 
level. 

But  the  moment  the  engineer  puts  his  level 
on  the  ground,  there  is  an  end  of  the  project. 
It  is  not  a matter  of  question  or  of  opinion. 
Its  feasibility  can  only  be  maintained  in  abso- 
lute ignorance.  Tho  river  Kishon  falls  only  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  ft.  a mile, — an  inclination 
not  formidable  for  ordinary  canalisation,  but 
absolutely  conclusive  against  a maritime  canal. 
The  water-shed,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  map  of 
Western  Palestine,  reduced  from  the  1-in. 
survey,  is  nowhere  lower  than  270  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean.  Add  to  this  the  depth  of  the 
canal  itself,  and  there  is  required  a cutting  of 
forty  miles  long,  steadily  increasing  in  its 
depth  from  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  to  300  ft.  Tho 
depth  of  the  great  gap  that  would  have  to  be 
cut  across  the  backbone  of  Palestine  must  be 
half  as  ranch  again  as  that  which  looks  so 
formidable  beneath  the  jilatform  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  at  Clifton. 

Between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akala, 
however,  the  requisite  cutting  would  be  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  that  on  the  meridian  of 
Nazareth.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
1,202  ft.  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ground  dips  both  ways  towards  this  pro- 
digious crater,  the  deepest  place  on  which  the 
sun  shines.  The  exact  point  of  the  highest 
elevation,  from  which  the  country  drops  towards 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  south,  has  not  been  surveyed.  But  it  is 
considered,  by  the  most  recent  authorities,  to 
be  not  less  than  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  2,000  ft.  and  more  above  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  To  talk  of  cutting  a canal 
through  such  a country  is  about  as  feasible  as 
to  propose  a railway  to  the  moon. 

It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  the  depression 
which,  at  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  attains 
the  ahnornal  depth  which  wo  have  mentioned, 
becomes  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  as  we 
descend  the  valley  of  tho  Jordan.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  684  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. If  it  were  possible  to  admit  the 
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waters  of  the  latter  sea  into  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  they  would  rise  to  within  a mile  of  the 
Lake  of  Iluleh,  which  is  only  7 ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  area  of  the  valley  that  would  be  thus 
flooded  cannot  be  less  than  1,000  square  miles, 
including  the  courses  of  the  streams  that  fall 
into  the  Jordan.  Much  of  the  ground  is  culti* 
vated,  and  the  towns  of  Beisau,  Jericho,  and 
Tiberias  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  inunda* 
tion. 

Tho  Jordan  navigation  is  not  the  only  scheme 
as  to  which  the  opinion  of  a competent  engineer, 
who  took  the  pains  to  master  the  subject,  would 
at  once  be  fatal.  But  it  is  a very  good  example 
of  a certaiu  class  of  project,  which  the  public  is 
now  invited  to  support.  There  are  no  more 
mischievous  enemies  to  well-considered  public 
works  than  the  promoters  of  impossible  schemes. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

The  president  of  tlie  Parkes  Museum,  lI.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  has  fixed  Saturday,  May 
2Gth,  for  the  opening  of  the  Museum  in  its  new 
premises,  74a,  Margaret-street,  W.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Museum  stands  quite  alone  in  this  country 
as  a permanent  exhibition  of  apparatus  con- 
nected with  hygiene  and  public  health,  it  is 
eminently  entitled  to  public  support,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a groiving 
need  of  facilities  for  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
tho  principles  and  practical  application  of  sani- 
tary science.  Tho  central  position  of  the  new 
premises  will  make  the  Museum  more  useful 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  to  professional  men, 
owners  of  2iroperty,  employers  of  labour, 
artisans,  and  others,  both  men  and  women  ; and 
in  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  Museum  may 
be  extended  to  all  classes,  it  will  be  open  daily, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  seven,  during 
which  hours  admission  will  be  free  from  five  to 
seven  and  from  two  to  nine  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays;  w’hile  free  admission  to  the  library 
and  reading-room  may  always  be  had  on  the 
recommendation  of  a member.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  granting  the  use  of  the 
museum  to  professors  of  hygiene  and  teachers 
of  sanitary  science,  for  the  pur^iose  of  demon- 
strating to  their  ipupils  the  uses  of  sanitary 
appliances.  Sanitary  apparatus  of  every  kind 
will  not  only  be  exhibited,  but,  in  many  cases, 
will  be  shown  in  action,  and  the  drainage  of  the 
jiremises  has  been  specially  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  tho  best  methods,  and 
has  been  carried  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
available  for  teaching  purposes.  The  premises 
are  held  on  lease,  and  special  donations  are 
earnestly  requested,  in  order  that  the  lease  of 
the  premises  may  be  purchased. 

The  Museum,  as  we  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers,  inasmuch  as  the  history  and  jirogress  . 
of  the  Museum  have  been  duly  recorded  in  our 
pages,  was  founded  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Dr.  E.  A.  Pavkes,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
Army  Medical  School  at  Netley,  and  author  of 
the  well-kuoivn  “ Manual,”  which  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  first  systematic  work  on 
hygiene  ever  published.  The  object  of  the 
Museum  is  to  encourage  tho  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  i)ractical  study  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  health,  whether  of  the  individual  or 
of  communities,  and  to  diffuse  this  knowledge 
widely.  The  Council  of  University  College, 
London,  afforded  the  Museum  a temporary' 
home,  granting  to  it  the  use  of  a gallery  for  the 
exhibition  of  its  collection,  and  the  Museum  was  i 
here  opened  to  the  public  on  June  28th,  1879,  , 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  G.C.B.,  then  i 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  . 
The  Museum  was  incorjiorated  in  June,  1882,  , 
and  acquired  the  new  jiremises,  which  are  in  i 
a central  situation,  and  consist  of  an  exhi-  ■ 
bitiou-hall,  corridors,  and  offices,  and  a library  ' 
and  reading-room.  The  necessary  alterations  in  i 
the  fabric  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  0.  . 
Robins,  P.S.4 .,  as  houoriiry  architect,  who  has  ■ 
devoted  much  care  and  skill  to  render  the  : 
building  suitable  for  the  display  of  the  collec-  ■ 
tion,  and  the  apace  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  has  : 
been  made  available  for  lectures  and  demon-  • 
strations,  though  the  whole  is  smaller  than  is  • 
desirable.  The  hall,  corridors,  and  reading-  • 
room  are  well  lighted  by  day,  and  at  night  I 
several  different  systems  of  gas-lighting  are  in  i 
use.  The  drainage  of  the  Mu.seum,  which.  : 
has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  M.  Inst.  ■ 
C.E.  and  Professor  Corfield,  M.D.,  and  carried  ; 
out  by  the  former  gentleman  at  his  own  coat,  is  s 
a practical  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  ) 
overcoming  difficulties  commonly  met  with  in  : 
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town  liouses.  It  is  tlio  iii'entioii  of  tho 
j Council  to  keep  the  collection  fully  abreast  of 
the  advance  in  the  art,  as  ■well  as  iu  the  science, 
of  liygiene. 

I Hr.  Thomas  Twining,  of  Twickenham,  author 
j of  “Lessons  on  Food  and  Nutrition,”  has  pre* 
I seuted  to  the  Museum  a series  of  food  articles, 
intended  to  show  how  a collection  suited  for 
popular  instruction  may  be  methodically 
arranged  in  a limited  space.  The  library,  which 
already  contains  a considerable  collection  of 
standard  works  of  reference,  including  Blue 
Books,  and  other  reports  relating  to  health  (not 
■easily  accessible  elsewhere),  is  being  constantly 
■enlarged.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with 
Eugli.sh  and  foreign  periodicals  which  give 
attention  to  sanitary  science. 


THE  CROMWELL  HOMESTEAD  AT 
PUTNEY. 

Putney  is  a pleasant  town  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.  It  stands  high  and  dry  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  rises  thence  with 
a gentle  slope  to  Putney-heath  and  Wimbledon- 
common  : a breezy  expanse,  whence  there  are 
charming  views  of  Coombo  Valley,  Kingston- 
hill,  and  Richmond  Park  on  the  west,  and  of  the 
country  away  to  the  Surrey  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance, on  the  south.  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Pwlian  or  Patten.  The  Celts  gave  it 
that  name,  because  tho  high  ground  on  which 
dt  stands  is  thrust  out  or  extends  from  the  main 
land  to  the  river.  The  Sa.xons  afterwards 
called  it  because  here  the  foreshore 

of  the  river  forms  a famous  hythe  or  haven  for 
fcoats  and  vessels  to  receive  and  discharge  pas- 
sengers and  goods.  From  these  names  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  town  acquired  its  modern  name 
of  Putney.  Owiug  to  Putney  lying  directly  on 
tho  lino  of  transit  between  London  and  West 
-Surrey,  and  the  counties  beyond,  it  has  always 
been  a busy,  important  place.  For  2,000  years, 
■until  Putney  Bridge  was  erected,  iu  1727,  all 
persons,  including  kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and 
others,  travelling  to  and  from  London  and  West 
Surrey,  embarked  in  or  disembarked  from  boats, 
or  crossed  the  river  by  the  ferry-boat,  at  the 
bythe  here.  Tlie  approach  to  and  from  tlie 
Iiythe  was  by  an  opening,  which  still  exists,  in 
•the  river-wall  at  the  lower  or  north  end  of 
Brewhouse-lane,  the  upper  or  south  end  of 
which  enters  Wandsworth-lane,  whose  western 
extremity  communicates  wirh  the  High-street. 
%\  here  St.  Mary’s  Villa  now  stands,  in  one  acre 
of  ground  beside  the  Thames,  between  Brew- 
bouse-lane  and  Putney  Church,  there  stood, 
■during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a 
large  half-timbered,  high-gabled  cottage,  with 
its  outbuildiogs.  This  homestead,  as  it  was 
called,  wa8__the  residence  and  wool  depbt,  from 
1415  to  1509,  of  the  Cromwells  of  Putney. 
Here  was  born,  in  1475,  Katharine  Cromwell, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Cromwell  She 
married,  in  Putney  Church,  in  1494,  a Welsh- 
m.in  from  Lanishen  in  Glamorganshii’e,  named 
Morgan  Williams,  who  carried  on  business 
as  an  ale-brewer  and  an  innkeeper  in  Putney, 
where  the  Red  Lion  Inn  now  stands,  for 
twenty-one  years,  from  1490  to  1511.  Morgan 
illiains  and  Katharine  Cromwell,  his  wife, 
•were  the  great-great-grandfather  and  grand- 
mother of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector, 
aind  of  John  Hamjxien,  the  celebrated  patriot. 
Here  also  was  born,  about  1485,  her  brother, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  malleus 
monachoram.,  or,  as  Carlyle  expresses  it, 
■“  Hammer  that  smote  monasteries  on  the  head,” 
iu  Henry  VIII.’s  time.  The  Cromwell  Ilome- 
■stead  was^  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the 
5iorth,  facing  the  river,  by  a high  brick  wall; 
was  approached  froin  Brewhouse-lane  on  the 
■cast  by  a gateway,  and  from  the  churchyard 
•on  the  west  by  a wicket ; and  to  it  belonged 
twenty-nine  acres  of  pasture  land,  situated  on 
■tbo  south  side  of  tho  L'pper  Richmond-read  at 
Priests’  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Putney.  From 
1415  to  1509  this  property  was  held  by  copy  of 
Court  Roll  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Wimbledon,  first,  by  William  Cromwell,  who 
came  from  Norwell,  iu  Nottinghamshire  ; then 
fcy  his  son,  John  Cromwell;  then  by  his  son, 
"W  alter  Cromwell ; and  then  by  his  daughter  and 
her  husband,  Morgan  Williams,  who  surron- 
dered  it  on  the  8th  of  May,  1509,  “ to  the  use 
■of  John  Banks,  dyer,  of  London.”  The  manor, 
which  belonged,  from  1066  to  1535,  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  included  the  j 
pai'isbes  of  Wimbledon,  Putney,  with  tho  pretty  I 


hamlet  of  Roehamptnn,  itortlake,  with  the 
pleasant  hamlet  of  East  Sheen,  part  of  the 
parish  of  Barnes,  and  Bnrstow,  in  the  parish  of 
Horley,  in  Siiirey,  was  occupied  by  a graduated 
aristocracy  of  copyholders.  They  paid  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  5s.  per  annum  for  every 
■virgat  of  land  they  held;  and  as  a virgat  was 
equal  to  fifteen  acres,  the  rent  was  4d.  jier 
acie.  The  copyholders  for  each  virgat  of  laud 
they  held  had  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  com- 
mons for  twenty-five  sheep,  five  beasts,  and  one 
goat;  and  as  they  held  about  200  virgats  iu  all, 
there  were  5,000  sheep,  1,000  beasts,  and  200 
goats,  to  say  nothing  of  pigs,  kept  on  the  manor, 
which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  a huge  sheep-farm  divided  among  a body 
of  copyholders,  who  had  certain  privileges, 
and  were  governed  by  certain  customs,  pecu- 
liar to  the  manor.  During  tlio  time  the 
Cromwells  owned  their  copyhold  above  de- 
scribed, they  held  on  lease,  on  the  east  side  of 
Brewhouse-lane,  a slip  of  land  about  100  ft.  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  Thames  to  Wands- 
worth-lane. Besides  residiug  at  their  home- 
stead, and  carrying  on  business  there  as  wool 
merchants,  they  also  carried  on  business 
as  fullers,  brewers,  and  hostelry-keepers  on  this 
slip  of  land;  the  fullery  and  brewery  being  at 
the  north  end  thereof  near  the  river,  where 
Messrs.  Aviss’a  timber  wharf  now  is ; the  hostelry 
at  the  south  end  by  Wandsworth-lane,  where  the 
“ Castle  ” public-house  now  stands ; and  between 
tho  brewery  and  the  lioatelry  wore  a number  of 
cottages  wliich  were  occupied  by  their  work- 
people. The  foregoing  is  entirely  new  in- 
formation respecting  the  Cromwells  of  Putney, 
chiefly  elucidated  fnrn  the  Court  Rolls  of  Wim- 
bledon Manor.  In  these  Rolls  Walter  Cromwell, 
the  father  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
is  mentioned  by  that  name  ninety-six  times,  and 
by  the  name  of  Walter  Smyth  forty  times.  This 
seems  strange,  and  I can  only  account  for  it  by 
his  grandmother  being  the  sister,  and  his  mother 
the  (laughter,  of  a smith  and  armourer,  named 
William  Smytli,  who  with  "William  Cromwell 
left  Norwell  in  141-I-,  at  the  instance  of  Arch- 
bishop Chicheloy  and  the  Abbots  of  Chertsey 
and  Merton,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Putney, 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  providing  with 
arms  and  armour  the  tenants  residing  on  their 
manors  in  Surrey  for  the  war  then  about  to  be 
declared  again.st  France,  which  was  ended  the 
next  year,  1415,  witli  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
As  a curiosity,  I give  the  following  entry,  out 
of  many  similar  entries,  as  contained  iu  the  Court 
Rolls  :~ 

"Waltcr  Cromwell,  brewer  of  beer.  ■)  Each  lined  CJ.  for 
Morgan  'Williams,  brewer  of  ale.  j breaking  tlieassize." 

From  henceforth  there  need  bo  no  more  ink  aud 
paper  wasted  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Cromwells  were  brewers.  Walter 
Cromwell  had  a brewery  at  East  Sheen  as 
well  as  at  Putney  ; and  liis  son-in-law  Morgan 
Williams,  Oliver  Cromwell’s  great-great-graud- 
father,  had  four  breweries  in  hand  at  the  same 
time:  the  first  was  at  Putney,  the  second  at 
Wimbledon,  the  third  at  Wandsworth,  aud  the 
fourth  at  East  Greenwich,  near  the  old  palace 
there.  The  descendants  of  Morgan  Williams 
took  to  brewing,  when  occasion  required,  as 
young  ducks  take  to  water.  He  had  two  sons, 
Richard  and  Walter.  Iu  their  youth  they 
assumed  their  mother’s  maiden  surname  of 
Cromwell.  That  is  how  the  Williams  f.amily  of 
Lanishen  came  by  that  surname.  Tliere  is  no 
Cromwell  road,  street,  or  lane  in  Putney.  When 
Wandsworth-lane  is  widened  it  should  be  called 
“ Thomas  Cromwell-road,”  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  man  who,  by  suppressing  the 
monasteries,  cleared  the  ground  and  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Protestant  religion 
was  established  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth.  John  PiiibUPS. 


SWITZERLAND. 

An  important  National  Swiss  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  Berne  on  May  Ist.  It  consists  of  no 
fewer  that  forty-five  different  groups  of  articles, 
all  produced  in  the  different  cantons  of  the 
Confederation.  One  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  groups  is  that  of  embroidery,  a depart- 
ment of  manufacture  which  is  now  carried  on 
by  machinery.  It  has  undergone  an  enormous 
development  in  late  years,  employing  no  fewer 
than  45,000  persons,  chiefly  in  Eastern  Switzer- 
land. In  1830,  when  the  manufacture  com- 
menced, there  were  only  two  machines  in 
existence.  Thei-e  are  now  15,000. 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  holding  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  London,  recalls 
attenti()n  to  the  condition  of  these  great 
industries  ; and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
prospect  is  one  that  is  in  every  respect  promis- 
ing. In  the  two  great  producing  centres,— the 
north-east  of  England  and  Scotland, — tho  out- 
put  of  iron  is  very  large;  but  there  has  been 
(luring  the  past  few  months  a very  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  stocks  of  crude  iron  in  the 
hands  of  the  makers,  and  these  stocks  are  now 
heavy,— the  stores  at  Glasgow  now  holding 

581.000  tons,  and  those  at  Middlesbrough 

79.000  tons.  In  tho  latter  district  tho  quantity 
of  iron  in  the  stores  is  always  trivial  to  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  makers  themselves;  and 
adding  the  quantity  estimated  for  Scotland  in 
the  hands  of  the  makers,  it  is  easv  to  bo  seen 
that  the  total  held  in  the  two  districts  exceeds 
1,000,000  tons.  There  has  been  iu  the  Cleve- 
land aud  Durham  district  for  some  time  a 
“restriction  of  the  production  ” by  most  of  the 
makers,  but  tho  Scottish  makers  have  ceased  to 
follow  that  policy.  In  the  great  hematite 
producing  districts  of  the  north-west  the  stocks 
of  iron  seein  to  bo  increasing,  and  attempts  to 
limit  the  production  and  to  lessen  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  are  being  made.  In  others  of 
the  great  iron-producing  districts  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a condition  of  the  trade  that  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  that  shows  itself  by 
increase  in  tho  stocks  and  by  decrease  in  the 
price  of  iron.  Despite  the  attempts  of  the 
Cleveland  iron-masters,  the  price  of  crude  iron 
has  fallen,  aud  there  is  in  consequence  a weak- 
ness in  the  market,  due  to  the  doubt  whether 
the  lowest  price  has  yet  been  touched.  And  to 
some  extent  this  is  the  position  of  the  other 
iron-producing  districts,  whilst  tho  peculiarity 
of  the  position  is  that  there  is  not  that  more 
favoniablo  condition  in  the  hematite  iron 
districts  that  has  usually  been  the  case  when 
diilness  has  affected  the  trade  as  a whole.  There 
is  now  an  enormous  importation  of  iron  ore  from 
Spain  and  other  districts,  and  this  is  smelted  in 
some  of  the  iron-making  districts  that  are  near 
to  the  seaboard,  as  in  Durham  and  ales,  which 
seem  to  be  able  to  smelt  the  ores  thus  imported 
cheaper  than  can  the  hem.atite  ores  found  in 
the  West  Cumberland  and  Furness  districts, — 
the  latter  being  dependent  upon  the  county  of 
Durham  for  their  C'<jke,  aud  having  thus  to  pay 
very  heavily  for  the  transit  of  the  latter. 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  say  whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  an  early  improvement  in  the 
great  iudustries  to  which  wo  have  referred. 
Our  home  consuming  trades  arc  tolerably  good 
customers  for  iron  and  steel,  and  the  demand 
for  ship-buililing  purposes  is  larger  now  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  past.  The  demand  from 
one  or  two  of  our  colonies  is  also  very  large,  but 
the  foreign  demand  is  very  weak.  That  from 
the  United  States  has  known  a partial  collapse. 
Whilst  discussion  of  tho  tariff  question  was 
taking  ])lace,  tho  uncertainty  chocked  orders, 
and  the  prolongation  of  tiie  old  tariff  till  past 
Midsummer  has  kept  that  effect.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  there  has  been  a temporary  check  by 
tlie  length  of  the  winter,  and  tho  lateness  of  the 
opening  of  the  Northern  navigation.  These 
causes  are  removed,  or  removing,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
some  I'evivul  of  the  demand  from  abroad  shortly. 
But  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  is  con- 
trolled in  the  long  run  by  the  condition  of 
countries  as  a whole,  and  it  requires  good 
harvests  and  freedom  from  exhaustive  wars  to 
give  that  condition  of  nations  that  tends  to 
promote  permanent  activity  in  the  iron  and 
steel  iudustries.  There  may  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  partial  revival  in  some  of  the  producing 
districts,  and  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  tolerably 
certain  that  some  of  them  will  feel  the  present 
depression  much  more  than  do  others.  Some 
of  our  iron-making  districts  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  only  produce  to  profit  when  the  price 
is  high,  and  when  the  price  falls  it  is  the  usual 
thing  to  find  that  there  is  a declension  in  the 
number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  these  districts. 
That  process  is  going  on  now,  though  the  natural 
order  is  being  interfered  ■with  by  the  process  of 
restriction  that  is  being  adopted  by  some  of  the 
districts,  and  that  artificial  check  to  production 
seems  likely  to  become  a little  more  general 
than  it  is.  The  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  iron  is  increasing,  and  that  restrictive 
policy  here,  by  artificially  forcing  up  prices, 
tends  to  lessen  our  ability  to  become  successful 
j in  that  competition.  Whilst  these  fiuctuationa 
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are  in  progress,  there  is  in  that  lessening  of 
prices  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  best  feature 
that  the  industries  have.  Cheapness  always 
stimulates  nse,  and  the  low  prices  to  which  iron 
and  steel  have  fallen  must  largely  increase  the 
use,  and  must  also  tend  to  widen  the  area  over 
which  wo  distribute  their  products.  There  has 
been,  too,  in  the  past  few  years  a large  growth 
of  the  resources  of  many  of  our  colonies,  and  we 
may  anticipate  that  they  will  come  to  us  for 
increased  quantities  of  metal.  It  is  to  the 
growth  of  the  demand  over  the  world  that  that 
growth  of  the  colonial  one  typifies  to  some  extent 
that  we  have  to  look  for  x*ecovery  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades,  and  that  growth  seems  com- 
mencing, and  must  bo  looked  upon  as  likely  to 
continue. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  PALERMO. 

Sicily  is  full  of  interest,  and  Monreale  must 
be  considered  os  the  most  important  portion 
of  it  as  regards  the  history  of  architecture. 
Palermo  is  nest  so. 

We  give  a view  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo, 
including  the  main  entrance,  which  is  of  later 
date  than  other  Sicilian  buildings,  being  prin- 
cipally of  tho  fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Per- 
gusson,  in  a very  interesting  chapter  on  Sicilian 
Architecture,  says  of  this  building, — “ Although 
possessing  no  dignity  of  outline  or  grace  of 
form,  it  is  more  richly  ornamented  with  inter- 
secting arches  and  mosaic  decorations  externally 
than  almost  any  other  church  of  its  class.  It 
is  richer,  perhaps,  and  better  than  the  Cathedral 
of  Florence,  inasmuch  as  here  the  decorations 
follow  the  construction,  and  are  not  a mere  un- 
meaning panelling  that  might  be  applied  to  any 
place.  Still,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
pretty  than  grand,  and  as  an  architectural 
display  falls  far  short  of  tho  bolder  Masonic 
expression  of  tho  Northern  Gothic  Churches.” 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER,  BOHEMIA, 
ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 

This  church,  with  a parsonage  and  paris' 
rooms,  ia  about  to  be  erected  in  that  part  of  th 
parish  of  St.  Paul  known  as  Bohemia,  on  a sit 
recently  purchased  of  the  Magdalene  Charit 
Trustees,  an  estate  now  being  laid  out  as  build 
ing  land.  The  position  chosen  by  the  architec 
is  at  the  comer  of  tho  two  roads,  St.  Peter’s  an' 
Bohemia.  The  church  will  be  built  diagonall 
across  the  site  to  obtain  tho  trno  orientatior 
The  situation  is  a good  one,  being  more  tha: 
100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  churo 
will  form  a conspicuous  object  from  the  bead: 
and  will  be  seen  above  the  roofs  of  the  house 
in  Warrior-square.  The  buildings  are  to  b 
faced  both  inside  and  out  with  red  bricks  fror 
Slaidenhead,  Berkshire,  Doulting  stone  beiu] 
used  for  the  capitals  and  columns  of  arcading 
the  windows  will  also  be  of  stone.  The  nav 
between  the  walls  is  25  ft.  G in.  wide,  100  ft 
long,  and  75  ft.  high  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
The  chancel  is  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  am 
the  roof  is  on  the  same  level,  the  length  beini 
41  fc.  3 in.;  the  width  across  the  transent  i 
Go  ft.  6 in.  ^ 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  th 
Founder’s  Chapel,  which  is  44  ft.  3 in.  long  am 
17  ft.  wide,  having  a groined  ceiling.  Tliis  i 
so  an’angcd  that  early  morning  and  other  ser 
vices,  when  there  is  only  a small  congregation 
can  be  held  here.  The  chapel  on  the  north  sid 
IS  only  40  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide  ; and  the  organ 
chamber  is  over  this.  The  north  and  soutl 
aisles  are  the  same  length  as  the  nave,  but  on! 
12  ft.  3 in.  wide;  out  of  the  north  aisle  is  th 
baptistry,  having  a groined  ceiling.  The  sit' 
being  m each  an  exposed  position,  great  care  am 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  arrano-e 
ment  of  the  entrances,  all  of  which  have  doubl 
doors  and  other  means  to  check  the  current  o 
wind.  The  chancel,  north  chancel  aisle,  and  th' 
transepts  are  also  to  be  groined  in  red  brick  am 
stone.  The  bell/^cfteis  at  the  intersection  o 
the  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south  transen 
roofs,  and  will  contain  three  bells,  the  cros 
on  the  top  being  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  o 
the  nave  floor.  Two  views  of  this  church  an 
hung  at  tho  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  thi; 
year.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  35,  Wellington 
street,  Strand,  is  the  architect 


Orphan  Boys  (dedicated 
t5t.  Mark;  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Natlai 
near  Kendal,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  D.  Brae 
F.R.I.B.A. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS,  MADEIRA- 
ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

THE  SELECTED  DESIGN. 

The  view,  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale, 
gives  only  a general  idea  of  the  works  contem- 
plated, which  extend  from  the  Old  Chain  Pier 
to  the  concrete  groyne  opposite  Pastou-place, 
a distance  of  about  3,000  ft.,  and  as  the  present 
ivy-covered  cliff,  grass  plots,  and  shrubs  are  in 
an  excellent  thriving  condition,  it  is  proposed 
to  retain  them  and  add  another  15-ft.  prome- 
nade and  shrubbery,  with  flower-beds  and  seats 
at  intervals,  thereby  increasing  the  attraction 
of  the  walks.  The  great  obvious  advantage  of 
retaining  the  existing  arrangements  is  that  a 
charming  promenade  and  drive  are  not  lost  during 
the  execution  of  the  works.  Beyond  the  shrubs 
the  roadway  would  bo  40  ft.  wide,  with  an 
asphalted  footway,  15  ft.  wide,  enclosed  by  a 
parapet  with  vases  on  pedestals  to  break  the 
length  of  line  and  to  give  colonr  by  means  of 
flowers  and  shrubs.  The  sheltered  seats  next 
the  grass  slopes  have  flower-gardens  enclosed  by 
parapets  to  protect  them  from  the  wind.  At 
the  foot  of  the  elope  there  would  be  a terrace, 
15  ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  above  high-water  level,  so 
that  at  extraordinary  high  tides  it  might  not  be 
covered.  Below  this  there  is  another  terrace, 
18  in.  above  high-water  level,  with  a series  of 
very  broad  steps  next  the  sea,  affording  capital 
sitting  accommodation  at  low  tides,  when 
children,  &c.,  are  amusing  themselves  on  the 
sands.  It  is  considered  desirable  not  to  extend 
the  terraces,  &c.,  beyond  shore-line  of  high- 
water  mark,  because  the  charm  of  the  beach 
would  be  lost,  and  the  embankments  would 
appear  like  dock  walls ; tho  projection,  also,  of  the 
walls  would  defer  the  pleasure  of  a walk  on  the 
sands  until  long  after  the  tide  had  recoded,  the 
difficulty  of  construction  would  also  be  increased, 
as  there  would,  of  course,  be  less  time  between 
the  tides  for  working.  Two  iron  staircases  have 
been  suggested  to  give  further  access  to  the 
promenades,  bnt  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
present  steps  are  sufficient. 

At  the  end  of  the  concrete  groyne  are 
sheltered  spaces,  with  retiring-places  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  These  conveniences  are  also 
provided  at  the  semicircular  ends  outside  the 
baths,  and  it  is  thought  that  being  at  each  end 
of  the  promenade  they  would  be  sufficient. 
Buildings  of  this  nature  are  difficult  to  arrange 
without  being  objectionable. 

The  next  portion  of  the  scheme  comprises  tidal 
baths  for  men  and  women,  situated  near  the 
Chain  Pier,  opposite  'Atlingworth  - street,  the 
water  area  for  men  being  2U0  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and 
for  women,  100  ft.  by  50  ft.;  there  are  also 
fifty-eight  private  baths  for  men  and  thirty  for 
women.  Between  the  two  baths  are  waiting- 
rooms,  also  wash-house  for  towels ; and  below 
these  is  the  boiler-house.  The  roof  of  tho 
baths  if  made  flat  would  give  a sheltered 
promenade  around  of  a length  of  about  900  ft., 
and,  if  necessary,  a bridge  could  give  access 
from  the  Marine  Parade,  the  staircases  from 
the  promenades  are  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
building. 

A verandah  is  provided  in  front  of  the  baths 
next  the  sea,  so  that  visitors  can  enjoy  a pleasant 
shady  lounge  in  fine  or  wet  weather.  Shops 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  light  literature, 
refrosLmeuts,  Ac.,  are  arranged  in  the  semi- 
circular ends  of  bath  buildings,  and  in  various 
{)Ositions  drinking-fountains  would  be  placed. 

The  works  generally  would  be  executed  in 
Portland  cement  concrete  and  terra-cotta,  and 
are  approximately  estimated  to  coat  from 
40,000^.  to  53,000Z.,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  plan  carried  out. 

The  Town  Council  in  the  recent  public  com- 
petition awarded  the  first  premium  of  200J.  to 
this  design,  submitted  under  the  motto  “ Sea,” 
the  author  being  Mr.  John  Johnson,  A.R.I.B.A., 
of  _9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
it  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  the  subject  has 
been  further  considered,  progress  will  be  made 
with  the  several  works. 


THE  DESIGN  WHICH  GAINED  THE  SECOND 
PREMIUM. 

The  design  which  we  illustrate  below  the 
first  was  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Scott,  architect, 
of  _46a,  Regency-square,  Brighton,  and  this  has 
gained  the  second  premium  of  lOOZ.  The  road- 
way is  arranged  for  a width  of  40  ft.,  with  path- 
ways 10  ft.  wide  on  either  side.  In  accordance 
wuth  a suggestion  of  more  than  one  medical  man 
of  the  town,  it  is  recommended  to  provide  a 


covered  walk  under  the  shelter  of  the  soa  wall,, 
and  to  do  this  for  a considerable  distance,  roof- 
ing the  pathway  with  metal  and  glas.s,  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  gravel  falling  from  above 
breaking  it,  but  not  to  impede'  the  growth  of 
ivy  against  the  waUs.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  situation  of  Royal-cresccnt  and 
the  double  flight  of  steps  so  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Madeira  promenade,  so  as  to  make  a 
special  feature  here  in  the  erection  of  covered 
seats  and  awnings, — ornamental  parapets,  both 
projected  and  recessed  being  proposed,  with 
extensive  covered  space  for  lounge  and  band- 
stand. With  a view  of  increasing  the  facility 
of  access  to  tho  Marine  Parade,  it  is  suggested 
opposite  Royal-crescent  to  form  a lift,  which 
should  reach  from  the  Parade  to  the  centre  of 
the  covered  way,  and  be  worked  by  means  of 
hydraulic  appliances.  It  is  designed  that  spaces 
be  laid  out  with  grass  plots  and  flower-beds. 
This  requires  that  the  retaining  sea-wall  be 
built  of  considerable  strength  and  a little  below 
high-water  mark,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
wall  at  Hastings,  and  recesses  are  provided  for 
here  and  there  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
boats,  Ac.,  on  the  beach.  The  main  feature  of 
the  design  is  the  public  baths.  The  building 
itself  has  a very  ornamental  appearance.  The 
square  erection  shown  in  the  centre  would  be 
of  somewhat  massive  and  compact  architecture, 
with  piunarets  at  each  corner.  On  either  side 
are  the  baths  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  respec- 
tively. A bold  sea-wall  is  in  front  of  the  baths. 
This  it  is  proposed  to  complete  with  concrete, 
faced  with  concrete  blocks  to  be  carried  down 
to  the  line  of  chalk.  The  contour  of  this  wall 
is  such  as  to  a great  extent  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  the  waves  over  the  ground  above.  At 
the  angles  are  placed  in  the  design  enclosed 
pavilions,  to  be  glazed  with  plate-glass,  so  that 
in  the  roughest  weather  they  may  be  water- 
proof. The  baths,  it  is  recommended,  should  bo 
formed  of  concrete,  with  glazed  tiles,  the  walls  of 
brick  and  concrete,  with  occasional  facings  in 
red  and  yellow  terra-cotta  and  stone.  Conve- 
niences and  appliances  similar  to  those  at  the 
establishments  at  Hastings  and  Eastbourne  are 
suggested  for  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
baths.  The  estimate  given  for  the  work  is-' 
62,0001.,  approximated  thus; — For  eea-wall  in 
front,  10,000Z. ; baths,  37,500?. ; covered  way,. 
4,500?. ; roads,  paths,  grass  beds,  Ac.,  10,000?. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lainson,  architect,  of  Brighton, 
with  a design  marked  ‘‘  Tout  ensemble,”  gained 
the  third  premium  of  50?. 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Wellington 
Statue  Committee  : — 

‘‘  The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  future 
site  to  be  adopted  for  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  by  Wyatt,  met  at  Apsley  House,  on- 
the  25th  of  April,  1883.  Present; — The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K.G.,  the  Viscount  Hardinge,  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Boehm,  R.A.,  Mr.  Fer- 
gu-sson,  Mr.  Mitford,  C.B.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  voted  to  tho  chair. 

Mr.  Mitford  informed  the  Committee  that  various 
sites  had  been  suggested,  of  which  the  chief  were  - 
The  Apsley  House  site,  the  Horse  Guards  site^ 
Chelsea  Hospital,  Primrose -hill,  the  Tower  of 
London,  an  exchange  of  sites  with  the  statue  of 
Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  Knightsbrklge  Barracks. 

Having  regard  to  the  unsuitableness  of  some  of 
the  sites  and  the  distance  of  others,  the  Committee 
considered  that  the  discussion  might  be  narrowed 
to  the  two  first  of  these  sites,— namely,  the  Apsley 
House  site  and  the  Horse  Guards. 

The  Committee  felt  that  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion due  regard  must  be  bad  for  the  memory  of  the- 
illustrious  warrior  whom  the  statue  commemorates. 
Even  bad  it  been  for  other  reasons  altogether  appro- 
priate, they  would  have  bad  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending its  retention  in  its  present  place  on  tha 
ground  of  its  colossal  size.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
while  it  is  desirable  to  place  it  in  some  position 
befitting  the  military  achievements  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  its 
surroundings  at  Hyde  Park-corner. 

They  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  atatueshould 
be  placed  upon  a fitting  pedestal  upon  a site  imme- 
diately within  the  present  railings  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  facing  the  Horse  Guards,  and  upon  the  central 
axis  of  the  archway  of  that  building. 

Wellington.  J.  E.  Boehm. 

Hardinge.  Jas.  Fergusson., 

Fred.  Leighton.  A.  B.  Mitford., 

April  26.” 


The  Bank  of  England.— Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  succession  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick, resigned. 
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THE  FUllNITUEE  TRADES’  EXHIBITION 
AT  ISLINGTON. 

Tue  third  annual  Furniture  Trades’  Exhibi- 
tion, opened  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  which  is  to 
remain  open  until  the  IGth  inst.,  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  which  has  yet  been  held  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  work,  appropriate 
in  design  and  honost  in  construction.  Exhibits 
of  a meretricious  and  bizarre  character  arc  in  a 
decided  minority,  and  in  this  respect  the  exhi- 
bition is  somewhat  in  advance  of  its  predecessors. 
Of  course  the  influence  of  “fashion”  is  pro- 
minently manifested,  but  present  tendencies 
appear  to  bo  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and 
suitability  of  design.  One  or  two  “crazes” 
make  themselves  rather  prominent  in  the  collec- 
tion. For  instance,  the  use  of  bevelled  plate- 
glass  for  the  smallest  panes  of  cabinet-doors 
appears  to  have  become  somewhat  of  a mania, 
and  hardly  less  prominent  is  the  rage  for 
“ornamental”  brasswork  for  cabinets, — a ra^e 
which  is  carried  so  far  that  even  in  cabine'ts 
which  are  otherwise  unexceptionable  in 
design  and  workmanship,  the  hinges  are  to 
a great  extent  shams,  plates  of  brass  being 
I screwed  on  to  the  outer  frames  of  the 
doors  in  contact  with,  but  really  forming 
no  part  of,  the  hinges;  just  as  in  pseudo-Gothic 
churches  and  chapels  a mass  of  iron  strap-work 
is  sometimes  screwed  on  to  the  doors,  quite 
apart  from  the  hinges,  although  apparently 
forming  part  of  them.  We  proceed  to  notice 
briefly  a few  of  the  more  important  exhibits. 

At  Stand  1 Messrs.  Treloar  &,  Sons,  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  have  a good  display  of  their  well-known 
specialities  in  carpets,  mats;  rugs,  matting,  and 
floorcloth.  Messrs.  Jno.  Finch  & Co.  (Stand  2), 
of  City-road,  exhibit  somn  good  dining-room 
and  bedroom  furniture.  At  the  next  Stand  (3), 
Mr.  R.  Hunter,  of  Cardington-street,  Hamp- 
stead-road,  has  on  view  a collection  of  well- 
made  cabinets  and  tables.  At  Stand  5 Messrs. 
Robert  Boyle  & Sons,  of  Holborn  Viaduct, 
show  their  patent  air-pump  ventilators.  Messrs. 
James  Cox  & Son,  of  High  Wycombe  (Stand 
7),  are  exhibitors  of  some  very  good 
chairs.  At  Stand  8,  Mr.  George  Brook,  of  Paul- 
street,  Finsbury,  shows  machines  in  operation 
for  covering  buttons  and  nails  used  by  uphol- 
sterers and  coach-builders.  At  Stand  11,  Messrs. 
Sewell  & Sewell,  of  Worship-street,  have  on 
view  some  very  good  cabinets.  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Etherington  & Co.,  of  Charterhouse-buildings 
(Stand  14)  are  exhibitors  of  American  specia- 
lities, including  a new  stop-ladder,  very  light 
and  strong,  and  a new  folding  clothes-horse  of 
remarkable  line  capacity.  At  Stand  20,  Martin’s 
Patent  Wood  Carving  Company  (Eustou-road) 
exhibit  mouldings  carved  by  their  patent  pro- 
cess, which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
cheap.  Messrs.  W.  Bailey  & Son,  of  Curtain- 
road  (Stand  2b),  are  exhibitors  of  dining-room 
suites  in  oak,  and  of  some  well-designed  over- 
mantels. Messrs.  S.  G.  Vaughan  & Co.,  of  Great 
Eastern-street,  arc  exhibitors  of  cabinets,  ward- 
robes, and  sideboards,  good  in  design  and  solid 
in  construction.  At  Stand  28,  Messrs.  Brew  & 
Claris,  of  Fmsbury-pavement,  have  a number  of 
very  useful  articles  of  furniture,  including  a com- 
bination washstancl  and  table,  suitable  for  offices 
or  bachelors’  chambers.  Their  combination  easy 
chairs  and  beds,  and  couches  and  beds,  are  very 
ingenious  and  compact.  A wash-stand,  with 
beer-engine  pump  for  water,  is  also  shown. 
Messrs.  Cameron,  Amberg,  & Co.,  of  Little 
Britain  (Stand  39),  show  their  bandy  and 
ingenious  system  of  cabinets  for  filing  and 
indexing  letters  and  other  papers,  one  of  which, 
jpecially  adapted  to  the  builder’s  requirements, 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  At  Stand  46,  the 
Art  Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Henson-street,  are  exhilu'tors  of  some  very  well 
designed  and  well-made  furniture.  At  Stand  48, 
Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Company,  Limited, 
ire  exhibitors  of  Mosaic  and  encaustic  tiles  of 
?ood  design  and  quality.  Me.ssrs.  Rottmann, 
Strome,  & Co.  (Stand  53),  of  St.  Mary  Axe, 
lavo  a good  display  of  Japanese  leather  papers, 
5oncerning  which  products  we  are  told  in  the 
jatalogue  that  the  average  importation  into 
England  is  estimated  at  nearly  2,000  rolls 
)er  month,  equal  to  24,000  square  yards. 
Messrs.  G.  S.  Lucraft  & Son  (Stand  55), 
if  City-road,  have  some  good  chairs,  cabi- 
lets,  and  tables,  and  a quantity  of  “meshre- 
liyeh,”  or  Arabian  lattice-work,  imported  from 
lairo  for  application  to  furniture.  Messrs. 

I.  C.  Webb  & Co.,  of  Worcester  (Stand  65), 
how  their  patent  diachromatised  wood  tiles, 


which  are  likely  to  be  further  heard  of.  Messrs. 
Capper,  Sons,  & Co.,  of  Gracechureh-street  and 
Fencburch-street  (Stand  71),  are  exhibitors  of 
Turkey  carpets,  Persian  rugs,  bamboo  furni- 
ture, and  of  a number  of  knick-knacks  for  the 
drawing-room  and  boudoir.  Messrs.  Perry  & 
Co.,  of  Holborn  Viaduct  (Stand  76),  show 
specimens  of  McCaw,  Stevenson,  & Orr’s 
patent  “Glacier”  window  decorations,  which 
are  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  durable.  For 
many  situations,  they  appear  to  supply  a want 
which  has  long  been  felt.  It  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  if  some  of  the  designs  were  not  so 
obviously  copies  of  stained-glass  work,  leads  and 
all.  At  Stand  80,  Messrs.  Frederick  Walton  & Co. 
show  their  Lincrusta-Walton,  of  the  great  merits 
of  which  we  have  often  spoken.  Messrs.  W. 
A.  & S.  Sroee,  of  Finsbury-pavement  (Stand  82), 
exhibit  some  good  cabinet  work.  At  Stand  83 
Mr.  Harry  Pearce,  of  Great  Russell-street, 
shows  a new  and  meritorious  screw  sash-lever, 
and  has  some  good  carved  walnut  mantelpieces 
and  over-mantels,  fitted  with  grates,  tiled 
hearths,  brass  fenders,  Ac.,  complete.  Messrs. 
Drew  & Cadman,  of  High  Holborn  (Stand  102) 
have  a good  variety  of  bevelled  glass  mirrors, 
finger-plates,  Ac.  Messrs.  Model  A Co.  (Stand 
103),  of  North-street,  Fitzroy-squaro,  exhibit 
bamboo  furniture  and  Jajjanese  screens.  At 
Stand  105  Messrs.  G.  D.  l.’etors  A Co.,  of  Moor- 
fields,  show,  among  other  things,  Prescott’s 
patent  door  - hanger  for  sliding  doors, — an 
American  invention.  Messrs.  W.  Woollams  A 
Co.  (Stand  108),  of  High-street,  Manchester- 
square,  exhibit  their  well-known  artistic  and 
non-arsenical  wall  and  ceiling  papers.  These 
products  appear  to  support  the  contention  of 
of  the  exhibitors,  that  with  the  advancement 
of  the  art  of  paper-staining  at  home  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  to  liavo  recourse  to  foreign 
makers  for  fine  goods,  and  that  if  papers  are 
skilfully  designed  and  well  made  in  other 
respects,  they  do  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  the  sole  use  of  colours  free  from  arsenic.  At 
Stand  125  Messrs.  Bly  tli  A Son,  of  Chiawell-street, 
exhibit  a handsome  pollard  oak  dining-room 
suite.  At  Stand  127  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  A Co., 
of  Rathbone-place,  show  dinner  and  other  lifts, 
aud  metallic  Venetian  blinds.  Stands  144,  145, 
are  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Matthews,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  with  terra-cotta  vases,  Ac.,  for  the 
drawing-room  and  conservatory.  At  Staud  159 
Messrs.  Ewart  A Son  exhibit  their  Crown  bath- 
boiler  in  action,  and  their  “Emjiress”  venti- 
lator. Messrs.  Messenger  A Co.,  of  Lough- 
borough (Stand  ICO),  show  their  excellent 
“Loughborough”  boiler  as  adapted  not  only  to 
horticultural  purposes,  but  for  use  in  halls  and 
other  prominent  positions.  Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  A Co.  (Stand  164),  show  their  Thorn- 
cliffe  cooWng-range.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
hall,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Arcade,  Mr. 
Hancock  exhibits  his  patent  “ Paragon  ” auto- 
matic bolt  for  warehouse  aud  other  doors  which 
have  to  be  secured  from  the  outside.  'This  in- 
vention appears  to  be  one  of  great  merit.  Of 
the  remaining  exhibits  we  can  only  mention 
those  of  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  A Barnards, 
of  Norwich,  and  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lam- 
beth. The  first-named  firm  (Staud  201,  south- 
east corner  of  the  gallery)  have  an  excellent 
display  of  oak  and  other  chimney-pieces  and 
over-mantels  of  good  design,  shown  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  well-known  specialities  iu  grates. 
Messrs.  Doulton  A Co.  have  at  the  next  stand  an 
exceedingly  good  display,  including,  besides  their 
radiating  tile  stoves  iu  various  forms,  some  oak 
chimney-pieces  and  over-mantels,  with  Doulton- 
ware  columns  and  bosses.  But  the  most  note- 
worthy exhibit  of  this  firm  is  the  large  terra- 
cotta chimney-piece  and  over-mantel  modelled 
by  Mr.  George  Tinworth. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  is  that 
afforded  by  the  Swiss  wood-carvers  who  are  to 
be  seen  at  work  in  the  western  galleiy.  These 
workpeople  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by 
the  Institub  de  Sculpture  sur  Bois,  which  has 
been  established  at  Brienz,  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  A factory  has,  we  are  told  in  the  cata- 
logne,  been  started  at  Interlacben,  for  making 
habitable  chalets  on  a large  scale.  Parquetry 
is  also,  it  seems,  becoming  an  extensive  manu- 
facture in  Switzerland,  for  we  learn  that  the 
quantity  turned  out  annually  is  700,000  square 
feet.  The  value  of  the  wood-carvings  executed 
by  the  Oberland  carvers  is  stated  to  reach  a 
yearly  total  of  2,000,000  fr.  The  number  of 
artisaus,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the  trade, 
is  given  at  25,000,  and  their  earnings  range  from 
2 fr.  to  5 fr.  per  day. 

The  catalogue  is  in  most  respects  a creditable 


production,  although  not  free  from  mistakes. 
It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  typography,  pro- 
duced by  the  well-known  firm  of  Blades,  East, 
A Blades.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
contains  three  plans  of  the  building  and  its 
annexes.  But  why,  in  this  fourth  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  should  the  cover,  title- 
page,  and  preface  be  printed  in  what  is  called 
“OldStyle”  spelling?  Thecatalogueisabsurdly 
entitled  “A  Compleat  Listeof  ye  divers  Goodes’ 
displayed  for  your  pleasaunce  and  astoniement 
by  sundrio  persounes  at  ye  Third  Annual 
Furniture  Trades  Exhibition.”  The  sudden 
transition  from  ancient  to  modern  spelling 
which  is  seen  in  this  sentence  is  a ludicrous 
illustration  of  a wearisome  conceit. 


THE  NEW  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. 

OxE  of  the  most  costly  buildings  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  the  City  is  tlie  new  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  has  for  some  time  past  been  in 
progress.  The  site  upon  which  the  new  struc- 
ture is  being  built  is  between  'J’hrogmorton- 
street  and  Old  Broad-street,  for  which  some  of 
the  most  valuable  property  in  the  City  has  been 
purchased  at  an  outlay,  it  is  stated,  of  consider- 
ably more  than  100,000L  The  Exchange  and 
the  buildings  which  are  being  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  it  will  cover  a ground  area  of  about 
5,000  ft.  In  Old  Broad-streot  the  property  pur- 
chased on  the  west  side  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  theshopsand  offices  from  Threadneedle- 
street  to  the  junction  of  Broad-street  with 
Throgmorton-street,  and  these  premises  are  now 
in  course  of  demolition.  The  ofiices  and  other 
property  in  Tlirogmortou-strcet  which  have  been 
acquired  to  clear  the  site  for  the  new  building, 
have  a frontage  to  that  thoroughfare  of  100  ft. 
iu  length.  The  whole  of  this  property,  which 
extends  eastward  from  the  entrance  to  the 
existing  Exchange,  has  been  demolished,  and  for 
some  time  past  the  massive  foundations  for  the 
intended  new  buildings  have  been  in  progress. 
The  excavation  of  this  large  area,  preparatory 
to  getting  in  the  foundations,  has  been  a heavy 
portion  of  the  preliminary  work,  the  excava- 
tions having  been  carried  to  a depth  of  36  ft. 
below  the  ground  line,  and  passing  several 
feet  down  into  the  London  clay.  The  Ex- 
change, or  principal  room  in  the  building,, 
for  the  meeting  and  business  of  the  stock- 
brokers, will  be  octagonal  in  form,  68  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  100  ft.  in  height  to  the  apex  of  a 
massive  dome,  from  which  it  will  be  in  the  main 
lighted.  Ornamental  columns  in  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  with  varied  coloured  marble 
capitals,  will  surround  the  octagonal  interior, 
being  carried  uj)  to  the  coved  cornice  from: 
which  the  dome  will  spring.  These  columns 
will  rest  upon  massive  jiiers  in  Staffordshire 
blue  brick,  10  ft.  in  diameter,  which  have  been 
built  up  from  36  ft.  below  the  gi’ound-line 
to  which  the  excavations  have  been  carried. 
'The  ground  - floor  will  rest  upon  pouderous 
wrought-iron  girders,  of  great  strength.  Be- 
neath the  ground-floor  there  will  be  a deep 
basement  20  ft.  from  fioor  to  ceiling,  which  is 
intended  to  be  occupied  in  connexion  with  the 
settling  department  of  the  business  of  the 
exchange.  The  present  Stock  Exchange,  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  building  now  in  pro- 
gress, will  be  retained  and  internally  connected 
with  it,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  area  of 
the  existing  premises  in  Capel-court.  The 
whole  of  the  Throgmorton-street  frontage  is 
intended  to  bo  rebuilt  uniform  with  the  entrance 
to  the  present  exchange,  and  occupied  as  offices 
exclusively  in  connexion  with  the  business  of 
the  exchange,  whilst  the  premises  fronting 
Broad-street,  after  being  rebuilt,  will  bo  let  for- 
general  business  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  of  Finsbury-crescent,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  of  Westminster, 
the  builder,  the  amount  of  his  contract  being 
83,000U  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  ihat,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  property,  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  will  amount  to  upwardsof  180,000?. 
Mr.  Payne  is  clerk  of  the  works. 


Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  rule  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  members  will  in 
future  be  elected  solely  on  the  ground  of  the 
excellence  of  their  exhibited  works.  The  first 
three  artists  elected  under  this  rule  were 
Messrs.  Ladwig  Passini,  Thomas  Huson,  and 
G.  F.  Wetherbee. 
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DWELLINGS  FOIt  THE  WOEKING 
CLASSES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
It  is  an  important  fact  tliat  a question  of 
vital  and  ever-increasing  importance  affecting 
each  country  equally,  is  being  brought  forward 
simultaneously  in  France  and  England.  With 
the  French  the  erection  of  cheaper  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes,  and  with  us  the  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings.  And  most  sorely 
is  such  improvement  needed.  In  a recent 
article  in  the  Builder  (p.  53-t,  ante),  entitled 
“ Work  for  Scotland  to  do,”  allusion  was  made 
to  Hr.  John  Bright’s  speech  when  elected 
Lord  Hector  of  the  Glasgow  University,  stating 
that  in  Glasgow  alone  forty-one  families  ont  of 
every  hundred  families  lived  each  in  one  room. 
If  we  would  add  to  that  statement  the  picture 
of  bow  many  persons  can  be  crammed  into  one 
Toom,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  statistics 
given  twenty  or  more  years  back  by  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  when  he  entered  exhaustively  into 
the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  London. 
Frequently  nine,  sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen, 
are  in  this  city  found  sleeping  in  one  room, — 
if  one  can  call  a room  what  is  rather,  figuratively 
speaking,  in  many  cases  a nursery  merely  of 
vice,  disease,  and  death.  If,  as  the  Athenceum 
observed,  when  commenting  on  one  of  the  hooks 
in  which  this  condition  was  set  forth,  there  is  a 
mysterious  but  undeniable  connexion  between 
dirt,  disease,  and  crime  ; and  if,  also,  as  Mr. 
Godwin  boldly  asserts,  “ Homes  are  the  manu- 
factories of  men,”  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Legislature  to  try  as  far  as  possible  to  pro- 
Tide  homes  that  shall  be  manufactories  of  good 
men  and  trustworty  citizens.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  so  alive  to  this  fact  and  its  importance 
that  he  insisted  that  every  labourer’s  cottage 
should  be  provided  with  all  requisites,  including 
a porch,  an  oven,  a tank.  All  the  country 
needed  was  duly  set  forth  in  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  and  Improvement  Act, 
which  became  law  on  the  29th  of  June,  1875  ; 
and  a short  time  ago  (Tuesday,  April  17th).  Sir 
W.  llarcourt  informed  Sir  R.  Cross  that,  after 
two  schemes  had  been  sent  in  and  considered 
unsatisfactory,  on  the  10th  ult.  the  Home 
Office  had  received  a third  scheme  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  in  accordance  with  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  of  1882,  on  the 
grounds  secured  under  the  Act  of  1875,  that 
that  scheme  had  been  approved,  and  there  was 
•to  be  no  fxirther  delay.  This  sounds  cheering. 
But  it  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  people  that 
"it  is  for  them  to  help  in  the  good  work  by  them- 
selves trying  to  keep  clean  and  in  order  the 
better  homes  to  be  provided  for  them.  The  State 
though,  so  to  say,  “bound  to  protect  as  far  as 
possible  the  aged,  the  helpless,  the  infirm,  and 
the  orphans,”  is  not  divinity  on  earth,  and  can- 
mot  do  the  impossible  if  the  people  in  their  turn 
will  not  help  to  make  the  good  work  possible. 
Is  or  could  the  means  of  any  landlord  stand  the 
strain  of  keeping  in  constant  and  perfect  order 
property  that  his  tenants  persistently  let  run  to 
tack  and  ruin.  If  up  to  the  present,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, the  masses  have  not  had  a chance  in  the 
brighter  era  apparently  opening  for  them,  it  is 
for  them  now  to  do  their  share.  It  seems  impos- 1 
sible,  had  a body  of  gentlemen  been  delegated 
by  the  State  to  visit  and  report  every  threo 
months  on  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,  things  could  have  remained  so 
long  in  the  condition  they  are.  Mr.  Bright 
says  it  strikes  him  not  only  with  astonishment, 
but  horror,  “ the  visions  of  millions  of  families, 
mothers,  fathers,  children,  passing,  ghastly, 
orrow-stricken  in  endless  procession  from  their 
radio  to  their  grave.”  Each  and  all  (now 
that  a happier  future  seems  opening  to  the 
peoples”)  who  can  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  It  behoves  to  do  so,  and  mth  the  in- 
fluence of  their  wealth,  their  pen,  their  moral 
influence,  their  example,  see  that  the  Act  when 
passed  remains  not  a dead  letter,  but,  when 
once  set  in  motion,  -icorhs. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some  readers 
•of  this  journal  to  hear  from  what  point  of  view 
•our  Gallic  neighbours  look  at  this  subject,  and 
to  hear  some  of  the  projects  mooted.  ’ The 
Debats  _ remarks  on  the  extraordinary  aug- 
mentation of  public  expenses  in  Paris  (the 
municipal  expenses  alone  are  fourteen  times 
greater  than  they  were  half  a century  ao-o 
whereas  the  population  has  only  increased  “in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  foui-).  The  burden  of 
these  expenses  naturally  falls  on  the  ratepayers  • 
every  Parisian,  minor  or  adult,  masculine  or 
femimue,  pays  the  citv  about  119  f.  30  c , added 


to  wliat  he  pays  the  State  in  the  sh.ape  of  con- 
tributions, direct  or  indirect.  Generally,  taxes 
get  incorporated  into  tho  price  of  products,  &c., 
and  descend,  step  by  step,  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  tho  consumers.  Food,  clothes,  dwellings, — 
the  necessaries  of  life,  without  speaking 
of  luxuries, — become  consequently  dearer  in 
spite  of  industrial  progress,  which  lowers  con- 
tinually tho  net  cost.  In  fact,  “ living  ” 
becomes  daily  more  expensive,  and  there  is  a 
never-ceasing  storm  of  complaint  which  touches 
the  official  and  non-official  philanthropic  heart, , 
and  gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  projects  intended 
to  combat  this  rise  in  tho  necessaries  of  life  as 
obstinate  as  inexplicable.  But  it  is,  above  all, 
the  question  of  house-rent,  and  more  especially 
still  of  dwellings  for  tho  working  classes,  which 
is  arousing  the  solicitude  of  the  Government 
and  the  municipal  administration.  The  work- 
ing classes  in  Paris  are  exceedingly  badly 
housed,  and  the  rents  for  small  dwellings  and 
lodgings  have  gone  on  increasing  for  years.  The 
question  of  remedying  this  evil  has  been  largely 
discussed  in  public.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  only  efficacious  means  of  putting  a stop  to 
the  evil  is  recourse  to  the  maximum.  A peti- 
tion, emanating  fi’om  the  Federation  dii  Centro, 
has  been  addressed  to  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies 
asking  for  tho  establishment  of  a legal  maxi- 
mum, lowering  50  per  cent,  rents  above  400 
francs  (16L),  40  per  cent,  rents  of  400  francs  to 
1,000  francs  (16J.  to  40^),  25  per  cent,  on  little 
shops  and  industries  that  mount  up  to  1201. 
A lively,  a very  lively,  little  Republican  journal, 
called  EquaWii,  and  since  “ dead,”  expressed  its 
approval  of  this  plan  in  energetic  terms,  and 
said,  “it  would  do  until  the  time  came  when 
they  would  take  from  the  proprietors  what  that 
class  were  pleased  to  consider  their  property.” 
Without  going  so  far  as  this,  a Municipal 
Councillor,  M.  Manier,  asked  for  the  “ propri^td 
urbaine”  to  be  re-]nircliased.  A M.  Fiaiix 
demanded  the  demolition  of  the  militai’j’  zone, 
and  houses  for  the  working  classes  to  be  erected 
on  its  site.  A project  of  agreement  between 
the  State  and  the  Credit  Foncier  is  under  con- 
sideration for  the  construction  of  small  dwell- 
ings at  a cheap  rate.  The  Credit  Foncier  would 
agree  to  advance,  under  guarantee  from  the 
State,  tho  sum  of  twenty  million  francs  to 
persons  who  would  agree  to  build  small  habi- 
tations, costing  about  3,000  to  9,000  francs 
(120?.  to  3G0?.),  and  representing  a rent  of 
200  to  500  francs  (8?.  to  20L)  j secondly,  to 
advance  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Depart- 
ments and  Communes,  up  to  65  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  houses,  of  which  half  at  least 
shall  be  appropriated  to  lodgings  of  150  to 
300  franCs  (6?.  to  12?.) ; thirdly,  the  city  of 
Paris  should,  from  the  present,  be  authorised  to 
guarantee  to  the  profit  of  the  CrtSdit  Foncier 
the  repayment  of  an  annuity  corresponding  to 
the  lent  capital  of  50  millions,  which  would 
^PPb'  'vithout  distinction  to  these  two  kinds  of 
loans.  This  project  is,  without  doubt,  infinitely 
more  feasible  than  the  establishment  of  the 
maximum,  or  the  buying  of  the  urban  property. 
But  would  the  result  bo  to  multiply  small  tene- 
ments and  to  lessen  rents  ? This  question,  says 
the  French  writer,  remains  to  be  examined. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  State,— the  Depart- 
ments, the  Communes, — making  use  of  that 
prudence  which  characterises  them  when  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  is  in  question,  would 
only  accord  their  guarantee  with  good  rpason, 
and  would  not  bo  obliged  to  take  on  their  own 
hands  the  houses  built  on  this  guarantee,  to 
avoid  tho  selling  them  or  letting  them  at  low 
prices.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  further  taxation  to 
make  up  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  the  deficit 
of  the  transaction,  and  to  augment  the  rates  on 
things  taxable,  which  would  gi-avitate  fatally 
towards  a new  augmentation  of  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  small  tenements  included. 

We  will  suppose  the  guarantee  of  the  State, 
the  Departments,  &c  , to  remain  purely  nominal, 
but  would  the  salutary  results  expected  be  ob- 
tained ? The  wish  is  above  everything  to  multiply 
small  dwellings,  that  laborious  and  economical 
workmen  may  purchase  such  out  of  their  annual 
savings.  The  intention  is  excellent,  only  it  does 
not  answer  to  the  habits  or  actual  wants  of 
workmen.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  have  a little 
house  and  a bit  of  garden  to  onself,  but  it  is  on 
this  condition,  to  be  able  to  keep  the  house  clean 
and  m order,  and  to  have  time  to  cultivate  one’s 
garden,  and  also  to  be  at  not  too  great  a dis- 
tance  from  one’s  work.  In  most  workmen’s 
xamilies,  wife  as  well  as  chihlj  •on  .are  engaged 
out  at  work  during  the  daytime,  and  have  not 
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much  time  to  give  to  the  looking  after  their 
home  and  garden.  Besides,  in  Paris,  as  in  other 
great  manufacturing  centres,  cheap  ground  for 
building  separate  houses  is  often  at  a very 
great  distance  from  the  shops  or  manufactories 
they  work  in, — a fatiguing  one  even  for  people 
who  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day.  Frequently 
it  occurs  that,  by  a crisis,  a stoppage  of  work, 
workmen  have  to  shift  their  quarters,  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere  in  some  fresh  part. 
From  all  this  it  results  workmen  actually  find 
small  benefit  in  seeking  to  become  proprietors, 
those  who  have  savings,  preferring  to  invest 
them  in  the  “ Caisse  d’Epargne  ” railway  stock, 
or  the  Credit  Foncier, — in  short,  in  stock  easily 
realisable,  either  in  case  of  necessity,  or  when 
from  workmen  they  in  their  turn  become  masters. 
We  may  add,  indeed,  that  in  a superior  class  of 
society  people  care  much  less  to  inhabit  their 
own  houses  than  they  did  (in  Paris).  They  buy 
a house  that  by  letting  gives  them  an  increase 
to  their  income,  and  live  elsewhere.  Thus  in 
giving  a guarantee  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  small  tenements  destined  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  the  State  would  not  supply  the 
actual  want, — indeed,  would  not  respond  to 
some  particular  and  exceptional  ones. 

Is  it  not  necessary,  then,  to  encourage  the  in- 
creasing of  small  lodgings  at  cheap  rates  in  all 
industrial  centres,  especially  Paris  ? Certainly 
most  of  the  small  lodging-houses  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  working-classes  find  shelter 
are  insufficient  as  to  accommodation, — incommo- 
dious, badly  ventilated,  and  infectious, — and  the 
sooner  better  and  cheaper  are  built  the  better. 
But  one  must  see  if  the  proposed  project  will 
have  the  effect  of  multiplying  what  is  wanted 
or  discouraging  their  increase.  What  do  they 
want  to  do  ? That  tho  City  of  Paris  should 
guarantee  to  a competition  of  50,000,000  the 
loans  consecrated  to  tho  construction  of  this 
class  of  tenement,  and  moreover  (it  is  the 
complement  to  tho  project  we  have  analysed), 
to  exempt  during  twenty  years  from  land  tax, 
tax  on  doors  and  windows,  &c.,  these  privi- 
leged dwellings.  The  result  of  all  this  would 
be  heavier  taxation, — would  weigh  on  other 
houses,  not  excepting  those  where  workmen 
live  and  will  continue  to  live.  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  building  of  these  tenements  ? 
It  is  possible  that  a certain  number  of  builders, 
tempted  by  the  allurement  of  a loan  of  sixty -five 
per  cent,  on  the  values  of  real  estate  guaranteed 
by  tho  City  of  Paris,  would  undertake  it.  But 
amongst  the  articles  is  one  calculated  to  lessen 
their  ardour.  It  is  this  : “the  rents  which  shall 
be  stipulated  in  tho  contract  are  to  be  agreed 
on  between  the  administration  and  the  con- 
structors.” It  is  a paragraph  which  resembles 
singularly  the  maximum  demanded  by  the 
Fiiddralion  du  Centre,  and  gives  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Supposing  they  get  over  this  and  arrange 
matters  with  M.  Manier  and  his  colleagues, 
more  or  less  socialistic,  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
On  this  delicate  point, — supposing  they  construct 
buildings  subject  to  the  maximum  until  the 
completion  of  the  amount  of  guarantee,  say 
about  eighty  millions, — the  half, forty  millions,  to 
be  applicable  for  small  tenements, — what  would 
happen  ? That  immediately  the  construction 
not  guaranteed  of  small  tenements  would  cease; 
that  no  builder  would  try  to  compete  with  those 
builders  guaranteed  by  a municipality  able  to 
dispose  of  the  purses  of  the  ratepayers,  and  who 
would  not  fail  to  dip  into  them  should  the  rents 
subject  to  tho  maximum  not  come  in  or  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  gnarantee  and  the  rent : so 
no  one  would  care  to  expose  himself  to  such  an 
unequal  competition,  and  the  resultwonld  be  that 
fewer  buildings  would  bo  constructed  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  city  than  are  constructed  to-day 
without  the  guarantee. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  builders  disdain  abso- 
lutely to  build  houses  with  small  accommodation, 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  those  for  the 
richer  classes.  This  is  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  facts.  There  is  a society  called  the  “ Societe 
Immobiliere  de  Montmartre  ” (to  cite  one),  who 
have  just  consh-ucted  in  tho  Eighteenth  Aurron- 
dissement  four  little  islands,  comprising  alto- 
gether eighty-eight  houses,  which  contain  2,872 
apartments  or  lodgings,  and  198  shops,  all  espe- 
cially intended  for  the  working  classes,  clerks, 
people  of  modest  fortunes,  itc.  This  society 
has  tried  to  introduce  on  a smaller  scale  improve- 
ments analogous  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  by 
the  richer  classes.  These  apartments  consist 
some  of  one  large  room,  with  an  alcove,  &c. ; 
others  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family  ; each  apartment  has  a 
little  ante-chamber,  kitchen,  separate  lavatory, 
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J a lumber-room,  and  a cellar.  There  arc  gas  and 
[ water  on  every  floor,  and  a bell  to  each  door. 

I The  rents  range  from  1-il.  to  38^  a year  j and 
1 for  one  room  from  41.  to  Gl.  only  per  annum. 

I These  islands,  consisting  of  3,0U(J  apartments, 
i can  accommodate  about  10,000  people  (the 
i population  of  a good  sons-prifecture).  The 
: “ Sucicte  Immobiliore  dc  Jlontmartre  ” has 
i ceded  them  to  another  company,  who  lets  them 
and  derives  a net  revenue  estimated  at  7 per 
cent. 

It  is  with  a twofold  intention  we  cite  these 
numerals  to  show  to  what  the  contract  so 
pmnpously  suggested  reduces  itself,  and  to  show 
what  private  enterprise  can  do  if  left  to  itself, 
and  how  probable  it  would  bo  more  buildings 
of  the  same  kind  would  spring  up  if  found  to 
yield  a profit  of  7 per  cent.,  whereas  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  rich  only  give  G per  cent.,  or  even 
5^  per  cent.  Right  in  the  heart  of  Paris  exists 
this  little  town  of  10,000  souls ; it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time,  and  not  having  to  compete 
with  the  state  and  city  as  to  how  many  more, 
sheltering  even  50,000,  might  not  be  erected. 
I Another  project  suggested  by  Id.  Pavilion  was 
I for  a trimestrial  lottery,  giving  in  five  years  a 

• capital  of  20,000,000  francs,  to  be  consecrated  to 
: buying  ground  for  the  erection  of  villages 

• consisting  of  1,500  bouses,  serving  also  as  an 
asylum  for  those  who  should  have  inhabited 
these  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Figaro  treats 
the  Credit  Foncier  scheme  as  Utopian  j inclines 
to  the  lottery  question  ; but  says  it  is  a pity  not 
to  do  something,  if  even  a little  at  a time, 
instead  of  as  they  have  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
been  constantly  suggesting  schemes  which  excite 
the  imagination  of  the  people  and  end  in  smoke. 
Let,  it  says,  in  words  we  re-echo,  “ Whatever  is 
■done  be  done  well  and  done  quickly.”  C. 


THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  A DIMINISHED 
DEATH-RATE. 

Captain  Douglas  Galto.v,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  able  paper  on  ‘‘Economy  iii  Sanitation,” 
read  by  him  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
25th  ult.,  said  : — 

But  let  us  dismiss  all  consideration  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  properly  housing  the  poor 
(who,  in  their  present  dwellings,  only  foster 
dangerous  diseases  iu  our  midst) , and  look  at  the 
question  solely  in  its  commercial  aspect.  The 
removal  of  the  insanitary  dwellings,  and  the 
location  of  the  poor  in  sanitary  dwellmgs  will 
diminish  sickness,  and  increase  the  wage-earning 
power  of  the  community.  In  order  thoroughly 
to  realise  the  value  of  the  economy  of  sanita- 
tion, we  must  translate  it  into  figures.  Each 
death  has  been  estimated  to  cost  in  funeral 
expenses  about  51.,  and  couscqucutly,  in  the 
metropolis,  which  will  soon  have  a population  of 
4,000,000,  a diminution  of  the  death-rate  by 
2 per  1,000  means,  in  the  first  place,  a direct 
money  saving  of  40,000/-.  a year  from  this  cause 
alone.  There  would  also  be  the  saving  from  sick- 
ness, because  the  amount  of  sickness  follows  in 
some  proportion  the  number  of  deaths.  We 
shall  certainly  err  on  the  side  of  understating 
the  question  rather  than  overstating  it  if  we 
take  for  this  loss  an  assumed  amount  derived 
from  life  assurance  tables.  It  appeai-s  from 
Mr.  Nelson’s  tables,  derived  from  the  records  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  that  a sura  of 
40/.,  paid  at  twenty  years  of  age,  will  ensure 
1/.  per  week  dm-ing  sickness  for  the  whole  life. 
The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  at  5 per  cent, 
is  1/.  per  annum. 

The  loss  from  sickness  arises  partly  from  the 
loss  of  earnings,  and,  in  the  younger  members 
of  a family,  from  the  expense  which  the  sick- 
ness causes,  from  loss  of  time  and  otherwise, 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family ; and  au 
average  of  10s.  a week  would  probably  repre- 
sent the  average  loss  occasioned  by  sickness  all 
round.  If  we  assume  the  sickness  to  follow  the 
death-rate,  the  diminution  of  2 per  1,000  may  be 
estimated  to  cause  a saving  of  Is.  per  head  per 
annum  of  the  population,  as  the  measure  of  the 
loss  during  sickness,  arising  from  preventible 
diseases,  in  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families, 
and  in  the  extra  expenses  caused  by  the  other 
members  of  a fanrily.  Thus  the  diminished  , 
sickness-rate  on  the  population  of  4,000,000 
would  afford  a beneficiary  advantage  to  the 
population  of  at  least  200,000/.  a-year ; or  the 
advantage  to  the  population  from  a diminished 
death-rate  of  2 per  1,000  would  amount  to 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  a year. 

If  by  abolishing  the  moral  cesspools  and  foci 
of  disease  I have  mentioned,  we  could  reduce 


the  death-rate  to  the  level  of  that  of  some  of 
the  most  favourable  towns,  the  direct  saving 
from  diminished  sickness  and  funerals  would  be 
nearly  half  a million.  This  would  pay  the 
interest  at  4 per  cent,  ou  12,500,000/.,  which 
would  afford  ample  funds  for  the  erection  of 
proper  Louses  for  the  poor.  The  ({ucstion  may 
be  considered  in  another  way.  The  table  follow- 
ing shows  how  the  numbers  living  at  each  age 
Avould  be  increased,  if  the  deaths  from  zymotic 
or  preventible  diseases  could  be  excluded. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. — Four  Orders  of  Life  Tables 
for  Allies  (ciilciilated from  the  Facts  recorded  during  the 
Ten  I ears,  1S61-70),  showing  the  Ejfect  of  the  Exclusion 
of  Deaths  from  (1)  the  Principal  ICymotic  Diseases;  (2) 
Phlhiais;  on  the  Probabilities  of  Living  from  Age  to 
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9 
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The  table  may  read  thus  : — Of  510,G22  boys 
boru  alive,  321,013  attain  the  age  of  25,  of 
whom  30,258  die  in  the  ten  yeai’s  following. 
Exempted  from  attack  by  miasmatic  diseases, 
374,838  would  survive  to  the  age  of  25;  31,164 
dying  iu  the  next  ten  years.  Applying  this 
table  to  the  population  of  the  metropolis,  where 
the  number  of  male  births  in  1880  was  about 
68,000,  at  the  ages  of  20  or  25,  when  a labouring 
man  attains  his  full  earning  power,  there  would 
be  about  3,G70  more  male  persons  living,  out  of 
the  persona  born  in  one  year,  if  preventible 
diseases  were  abolished,  than  is  now  the  case  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  45  there  would  be  about 
3,400  more  males  living;  at  the  age  of  55  there 
would  bo  6,133  more ; and  at  the  age  of  65, 
when  a man’s  working  power  may  be  assumed 
to  be  on  the  decline,  there  woiild  still  be  above 
2,500  more  males  alive  who  had  been  bom  in 
the  same  year.  The  community  may  thus  be 
assumed  to  have  had  the  benefit  from  the 
capacity  for  work  of  these  extra  persons  during 
the  45  years.  The  money  value  of  this  may  be 
roughly  assumed  from  a calculation  of  Dr. 
Farr’s  in  a paper  published  in  the  Statistical 
Society’s  Proceedings  of  1853,  on  the  equitable 
taxation  of  property.  Ho  there  give.s  the  value 
of  high  agricultural  wages,  and  of  moderate 
pi'ofessional  incomes.  The  value  of  the  future 
wages  of  a labom’er,  at  the  age  of  20,  on  high 
wages,  is  there  stated  at  637/.,  and  the  value  of 
the  future  income  of  a professional  man,  earning 
the  moderate  income  of  288i.  a year,  is  stated 
to  bo  5,329/.  at  the  age  of  25,  and  6,038/.  at  the 
age  of  40.  If  we  assume  that  one-tenth  of  the 
males  were  of  the  class  above  that  of  labourers, 
the  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  community  from 
the  abolition  of  zymotic  diseases,  arising  from 
the  earning  power  of  the  large  number  of  males 
who  would  be  kept  alive  out  of  those  bom  in 
each  year,  who  would  otherwise  have  died, 
would  bo  represented  by  about  4,500,000/. ; and 
this  would  be  repeated  annually.  These  figures 
show  that  there  is  a direct  money  value  to  the 
community  in  preserving  health,  and  extending 
the  duration  of  healthy  lives  of  those  who  live 
in  the  community,  because  it  extends  their 
power  of  labouring  and  of  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community. 


The  Haberdashers’  Company. — The  ap- 
pointment of  architect  and  surveyor  to  this 
company  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Snooke,  numerous  applications  have  been 
received,  and  a committee  of  the  court  of  assis- 
tants have  selected  three  of  the  candidates  for 
recommendation  to  the  court,  who  will  make 
the  appointment  at  their  next  meeting.  Alpha- 
betically arranged,  the  names  of  the  selected 
candidates  are,— Mr.  G.  C uthbert,  !Mr.  Ale.xandor 
Peebles,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stock. 


ROYAL  IN.8TITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
kepout  of  the  council. 

The  following  passages  nro  from  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  to  be  subrnitted  to  the  itiembers  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  tlio  Institute  ou  Monday,  thooLliof  May  : — 
The  Council  havo  the  honour  to  pre.ient  their 
Anii'ial  Report  ou  the  statu  of  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Iti.stitute,  with  the  revenue  accounts 
and  balance-sheet*,  duly  audited,  ol  ordinary  and 
trust  funds,  for  the  year  ended  Dccembor  30th, 
1882,  and  tho  usual  suiiploiuentary  revenue  account 
of  ordinaiy  funds  marie  up  to  the  9th  of  April  of 
the  current  year.  The  number  of  professional 
members  is  now  1,096,  consisting  of  40l>  Fellows 
and  690  Associates.  There  arc  also  108  Hon.  Asso- 
ciates, giving  a total  of  1,204  subscribing  members, 
less  necessarily  the  41  Fellovirs  who  under  the  old 
rule  compoutided  for  their  subscriptions.  The 
losses  by  death  An  the  course  of  tho  official  year, 
1882-83,  have  been  three  Fellows,  namely,  David 
Mocatta,  past  vice-president,  G.  Somers  Clarke, 
and  R.  Lacon  Sibley  ; four  Associates,  namely, 
A.  H.  W.  Bridges,  B.  W.  Gumming,  .J.  W.  Forge, 
and  T.  E.  C.  Streatfeild  ; and  two  lion.  Associates, 
namely,  \V.  G.  Harrison,  Q.C.,  and  J.  Gascoigne 
Lyndo.  Fifteen  Fellows,  twenty-two  Associates, 
and  two  Hon.  Associates  have  been  elected.  The 
election,  os  Hun.  and  Corresponding  Members,  of 
Herr  von  Dehn-Rotfelser  and  HerrEode,  of  Berlin, 
has  strengthened  tho  distinguished  roll  of  foreign 
architects  and  men  of  science  who,  siuce  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute,  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  it,  more  particularly  by  forwarding 
technical  information  concerning  new  buildings  in 
their  respective  localities,  and  by  enriching  the 
library  with  their  works. 

A comparison  of  the  estimate  of  ordinary  income 
and  expenditure  printed  in  the  last  report,  with  the 
revenue,  account  of  ordinary  funds,  shows  but 
slight  variations.  The  receipts  of  ordinary  income, 
estimated  at  3,475/.,  have  attained  the  sum  of 
3,423/. ; and  the  disbursements,  estimated  at  3,190/., 
amount  to  3,230/. 

A reference  to  the  past  year’s  revenue  account  of 
trust  funds,  and  to  those  of  1881  and  1880,  will 
show  how  the  Council  have  been  enabled  to  increase 
the  income  derived  from  the  Ashpitel  Prize  Fund 
to  about  10/.,  whereby  they  are  now  in  a position  to 
present  aiuuially,  to  a passed  candidate  in  tho 
Examination,  the  prize  which  was  originally  given 
as  a biennial  gift,  value  about  15/.,  in  tbo  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination.  The  accumulated  divi- 
dends of  the  Travelling  Fund  have  also  been  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  Stock  ; while  the  Tite 
Fund  has  been  increased  to  a sum  of  1,100/.  Stock 
in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  by  the  investment  of  a 
p.art  of  the  balance  obtained  from  accumulated 
dividends.  A sum  of  36/.,  being  a further  portion 
of  such  balance,  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
in  the  purchase  of  books  on  Italian  architecture. 
The  library  has  also  received  from  the  ordinary 
funds  two  gi-ants  amounting  together  to  91/.  3s. 
The  Council  have  to  add  that,  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  David  Mocatta,  the  sum  of  100/.  is 
bequeathed  to  the  Institute  Charitable  Fund,  and 
payable  on  the  decease  of  bis  widow.  The  capital 
of  ordinary  funds  invested  in  Consols,  which,  at 
the  close  of  1881.  amounted  to  2.0ij0/, , has  been 
increaseil  during  1SS2  to  3,150/.,  and  the  Institute 
now  holds  118  shares  (exclusive  of  the  18  shares 
forming  the  Ashpitel  Prize  Fund)  in  the  Architec- 
tural Union  Company. 

The  estimate  of  ordinary  income  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  current  year,  exclusive  of  trust  funds, 
entrance  fees,  arrears  of  subscriptions,  special 
receipts  and  disbursements,  is  as  follows: — Income, 
3,570/.  ; expenditure,  3,180/. 

With  a portion  of  the  anticipated  balance  of 
390/.,  tho  Council  propose  to  carry  out  some  neces- 
sary works  of  painting  and  repairs. 

The  discussion  of  an  important  stibject,  which  has 
been  before  the  profession  of  sirchitecta  for  a good 
many  years,  has  resulted  in  the  adoption,  at  the 
special  general  meeting  held  on  the  9tb  of  April, 
1883,  of  the  paper  of  “Suggestions  for  tho  Conduct 
of  Architectural  Competitions.”  Nor  has  the  de- 
cision been  arrived  at  without  careful  and  pro- 
tracted consideration,  for  tho  first  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  modifying  and  superseding  the  paper  en- 
titled “General  Regulations  for  the  Conduct  of 
Architectural  Competitions,”  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1872,  is  more  than  three  years  old,  while 
no  less  than  three  business  meetings  and  two  special 
general  meetings  have  been  held  to  consider  the 
subject.  Tho  paper  (re-issuo,  dated  the  9th  of  April , 
1883)  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  members  and  others, 
and  it  will  materially  aid  in  putting  into  execution 
the  objects  of  tho  memorial  presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Street  on  behalf  of  a large  number  of  architects 
of  tho  United  Kingdom,  to  the  effect  that  profes- 
sional aid  should  always  be  sought  by  the  promoters 
of  competitions. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  Examination  in  Architec- 
ture under  By-law  14  has  occupied  much  time  and 
attention.  Since  its  commencement  there  have 
been  accepted  forty -two  applications  to  be  examined, 
eighteen  of  which  were  made  during  the  official 
year,  1882-83  ; thirty  candidates  have  passed,  and 
ten  have  either  not  passed  or  have  been  relegated 
to  their  studies  for  ono  year.  Mr.  Thomas  Purves 
Marwick  was  recommended  for  ihe  Ashpitel  Prize, 
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1882,  and  Mr.  Charles  Steward  Smith  for  n Sanitary 
Prize,  the  special  gift  of  Ernest  Turner,  Fellow,  to 
whom  the  Council  have  to  tender  their  warm  thanks. 
Since  the  last  annual  eloctiou,  tho  Board  of  Exa- 
miners in  Architecture  have  held  twelve  meetings, 
during  which  they  have  conducted  three  examina- 
tions, have  discussed  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  local  examinations  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
and  have  prepared  a valuable  report  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Council.  It  has  consequently  been 
decided  to  slightly  modify  the  programme  of  the 
Examination  in  order  that  the  candidates  may  be 
enabled  to  devote,  instead  of  merely  one  sitting  of  a 
half  a day,  an  entire  day  of  two  sittings  to  the  stib- 
jeet  of  the  Plan,  Section,  and  Elevation.  For  this 
purpose  the  Examination  will  commence  on  a Mon- 
day at  two  p.ra.,  thereby  increasing  its  duration 
to  three  and  a half  instead  of  three  days,  and  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  Wednesday  will  be  appro- 
priated to  drawing.  A list  of  books  drafted  under 
the  various  heads  of  examination  subjects  ha.s  also 
been  prepared ; and  in  the  new  i8>ue  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  tho  examination  this  list  and  the  modi- 
fications and  additions  before  mentioned  will  be 
embodied. 

The  Council  desire  more  than  ever  to  call  the 
attention  of  members,  as  well  ns  of  students  and 
candidates  for  tho  Examination  in  Architecture,  to 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Institute  Library. 
Facilities  are  now  freely  given  to  non-members  who 
may  wish  to  consult  books,  &c. , therein,  and  these 
privileges  are  not  unappreciated,  as  tho  Librarian’s 
report,  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, satisfactorily  shows. 

Several  communications  from  Members  of  the 
Institute,  on  the  law  of  light  and  air  as  it  affects 
buildiogs,  have  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings, and  have  assisted  the  Special  Committee 
in  their  careful  consideration  of  this  difficult  subject. 
The  death  of  W.  G.  Harrison,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Associate, 
who,  from  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  afforded 
tho  most  valuable  advice  and  assistance,  has  left  a 
void  difficult  to  fill ; and,  it  having  been  decided  to 
seek  a successor  from  the  same  class  of  Members, 
an  invitation  to  act  on  the  Committee  was  addressed 
to  E.  S.  Roscoe,  Hon.  Associate,  which  has  been 
accepted. 


.£1.  cummiit.oe,  appomuea  in  lOBi  to  inquiri 

into  the  past  history  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  am 
to  submit  recommendations  for  the  future  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  its  appropria 
tion,  reported  in  December  last.  In  future,  thi 
intention  of  the  Council  to  recommend  a Royal  Golc 
Medallist  will  be  announced  in  the  Journal  of  Pro 
ceedings  eight  weeks  before  the  nomination.  Anj 
member  desiring  to  make  a suggestion  thereon  cai 
then  do  so  in  writing  to  the  Secretaries  one  montl 
before  such  nomination,  and  such  suggestions  wil 
ho  referred  to  a sub-committee  appointed  for  thf 
purpose.  This  year  the  official  recommendation  foi 
the  award  has  fallen  upon  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose 
M.A.  (Camb.),  past  vice-president,  mainly  for  hi; 
mathematical  investigations  of  the  principles  o 
Athenian  architecture,  which,  remarkable  for  thei' 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  have  been  supplementei 
at  various  times  by  communications  to  loarnec 
societies,  whereby  Mr.  Penrose  has  given  enhancec 
value  and  attracted  fresh  attention  to  his  origina 
work.  The  choice  of  the  Council,  confirmed  by  Lhi 
general  body  of  Fellows,  was  approved  by  he: 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  approveal  was  graciousl] 
notified  in  a letter  which  was  published  in 
Journal  of  Proceedings. 

Tho  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  has  beei 
awarded  this  year  to  Mr.  William  Alfred  Pito,  whos. 
drawings  and  sketches  were  adjudged  by  the  Counei 
to  be  the  best  among  the  fourteen  applications  sub 
initteaibrthestudent.ship.  Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey,  thf 
candidate  placed  second,  has  been  awarded  thf 
bh^pe  prize  of  books,  for  drawings  and  sketches  o' 
a high  order  of  excellence.  Two  other  candidate- 
were  selected  for  distinction,  namely  Mr.  H H 
Kemp,  who  has  been  awarded  a Certificate  o' 
Honour  with  five  guineas,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Bassett 
Honour  awarded  a Certificate  o: 


vt  the  five  gentlemen  who  applied  to  hold  t 
Godwin  Bursary  this  year  the  Council  selected  Hui 
f and  he  has  undertaken 
travel  in  ^l0^th  Gemiany. 

lolT  f express  a simil 

re^et  laat  y^.  They  decided  to  present  an  hon 
rarmm  of  lOi  to  each  of  the  following  gontlem 

J ^ H Mesa, 

J.  Wallace,  H.  A.  Gregg,  and  H.  A.  Paley  ai 
they  are  glad  to  note  that  the  last-named  gentlemi 
Grissell  Gold  Medal.  The  Soa 
Medallion  has  been  awarded  to  R.  A.  Brio-o's  A sic 
ciate  and  in  this  prize  two  Medals  of  MerR  ha 
also  been  awarded.  ^ 

measured  drawings  submitted  tl 
hSi  PE®  good-  Those  of  Moret. 

Hall,  Cheshire,  by  Mr.  James  Strong,  of  Chestf 
were  adjudged  the  best,  and  he  has  been  award 
the  Institute  bilver  Medal  with  ten  guineas  b 
Mr  LeicosTe;.,'' 

■ 1 ■ of  Leicester,  approached  tht 

Bo  closely  in  artistic  execution  that  the  Conn 
InSSrs-1'^  the  award  to  Mr.  Bidlake  of  a seco 
Institute  Silver  Medal,  wuh  five  guineas,  and  t 
S accepted  by  the  genei-al  bo 


A resolution  of  the  last  business  meeting,  request- 
ing tho  Council  to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
claims  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  can  be 
brought  prominently  and  fffectually  before  the 
profession,  and  to  inquire  into  any  other  official 
sources  of  relief  open  to  distressed  architects,  &c., 
has  been  discussed,  and  the  Council  have  appointed 
a sub-committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  offer 
recommendations  thereon. 

An  examination  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855,  was  held  in  July  last,  when  two  candi- 
dates received  certificates  of  competency  to  act  as 
district  surveyor  in  London. 

In  August  last  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects memorialised  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows  not  resident  in  London,  and  representatives 
of  the  Society,  consisting  of  four  Fellows,  namely, 
the  president,  Mr.  James  Stevens ; the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  G.  T.  Redmayne  ; and  the  bon.  secretary, 
Mr.  John  Holden,  with  Mr.  James  Murgatroyd, 
came  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  a 
sub-committee  appointed  to  receive  them,  certain 
suggestions  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  non- 
metropolitan Fellows,  without  compelling  each  one 
of  them  to  travel  up  to  London  in  order  to  record 
bis  vote  at  annual  and  special  general  meetings. 
The  proposals  made  are  too  important  to  be  hastily 
accepted  or  dismissed,  and  further  consiileration  of 
them  has  been  deferred  until  tho  comparative  leisure 
afforded  at  the  end  of  May  and  during  Juno  will 
permit  the  subject  to  receive  tho  careful  attention  it 
deserves,  for  the  Council  are  convinced  that  any 
measure  which  would  afford  opportunities,  greater 
than  the  non-metropolitan  Fellows  now  possess,  of 
exprossinc  an  opinion  upon  tho  afftirs  of  the  cor- 
porate body  would  have  the  certain  result  of  largely 
extending  its  infiuenco  ami  iocreasing  its  pros- 
perity. 


GENERAL  SCOTT. 

SiK, — Major-General  H.Y.  D.  Scott,  R.E.,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  has  been  removed  by  death,  as  you 
have  already  briefly  mentioned,  from  bis  useful 
labours  and  sorrowing  friends,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  sisty-one.  Allow  me  to  add 
a few  lines  to  your  notice.  Educated  as  a 
military  engineer,  he,  nevertheless,  acted  at 
Chatham  as  instructor  in  surveying  and  in 
practical  astronomy.  He  was  also  examiner 
of  military  topography  for  the  Education  De- 
partment at  the  War  Office.  In  1851  ho  became 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.  In  1871  he  retired  from  army 
service  to  become  Director  of  Buildings  at  South 
Kensington,  and  was  architect  for  the  Albert 
Hall  and  Science  Schools.  Those  who  had  the 
privilege  and  honour  of  a personal  acquaintance 
with  General  Scott  loved  him  as  a friend, 
esteemed  him  as  a man,  and  honoured  him  for 
hia  untiring  zeal  and  rare  abilities.  The  general 
public  can  only  know  the  outside  of  the 
character  of  any  man.  If  an  artist,  they  may 
see  his  works,  but  can  know  nothing  of  the 
secret  thought,  labour,  and  drudgery,  necessary 
to  production,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
individual  alone  knows  the  place  and  presence 
of  his  skeleton.  General  Scott  had  the  honour 
of  designing,  constructing,  and  completing  the 
finest  concert-room  (the  Royal  Albert  Hall)  in 
the  world,*  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
it  occupied  by  Royalty  and  crowded  by  the 
^lite  of  society.  He  bad  also  the  pleasure  of 
listening  in  it  to  the  solemn,  grand,  soul-stirring 
solos  of  the  “ Messiah,”  and  to  tho  majestic 
choruses  of  “ Israel  in  Egypt.”  The  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  when  crowded  rank  over  rank  with 
youth  and  beauty,  is  a sight  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  Europe. 

General  Scott,  like  other  of  his  professional 
brethren,  did  not  escape  without  official  oppo- 
sition, and  so  'wearing  did  this  become  at  last 
that  bis  family  know  that  it  prematurely  killed 
him.  Tho  torture-chamber  of  past  ages  has 
been  abolished,  but  a more  subtle  and  equally 
fatal  means  of  torture  to  a refined  mind  un- 
fortunately remains,  so  that  a delicate  consti- 
tution fades  and  dies  under  the  withering  blight 
of  officialism. 


Southwick. — A Vestry  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Green  School-room,  when  the  question  of 
reseatingthe  parish  church  with  open  benches 
in  place  of  the  existing  high-backed  pews,  was 
discussed  upon  the  report  and  plans  presented 
by  the  architect.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  of  Brighton, 
who  submitted  estimates  of  cost  for  the  work 
to  bo  executed  in  oak,  in  pitch  pine  or  plain 
deal  The  subject  was  ultimately  deferred, 
pending  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  be 
obtained,  as  was  also  the  question  of  the  lych 
gate  designed  by  the  same  architect. 


- i/c  ouiuiii  eu  [ivilie 

Capt.  Fowko,  but  wo  will  leave  thi 
of  that  question  for  another  occasion, Ed. 


NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir, — There  is  sometimes  a perversity  in  the 
official  mind  which  is  unaccountable.  Plans 
are  selected  for  adoption  which  are  calculated 
to  give  the  public  the  least  accommodation  at 
the  greatest  expense  and  inconvenience.  The 
letter-boxes  at  the  Birmingham  General  Post 
Office  are  a case  in  point.  Placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  side  of  the  building  down  a steep  side 
street,  a distance  of  24  yards  from  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Paradise-street,  their  position 
for  the  public  accommodation  could  not  well  be 
more  inconvenient.  All  persons  going  up  the 
street  who  desire  to  purchase  stamps  at  the 
office  must  pass  the  end  of  Hill-street, — in 
which  tho  boxes  are  situated, — and  proceed  a 
distance  of  20  yai’ds  to  the  entrance  doorway. 
On  coming  out  'with  their  stamjis  they  must 
walk  a distance  of  44  yards  to  the  boxes,  and  if 
they  are  continuing  to  go  up  Paradise-street, 
44  yards  back  again, — in  all  88  yards,  48  of 
which  are  up  and  down  a steep  hill, — when  tho 
simple  provision  of  a box  at  the  aide  of  the 
entrance-door  would  have  saved  their  legs  and, 
in  very  many  cases,  their  tempers  also.  Every 
person,  therefore,  unless  his  (or  her)  business 
leads  him  down  Hill-street,  must  walk  at  least 
48  yards  on  a steep  hill  to  post  his  letters 
there.  Of  course  this  very  bad  arrangement 
was  remonstrated  against  at  the  time  the  office 
was  built,  thirteen  yeais  ago,  from  plans  pre- 
pared in  the  Office  of  Works,  and  frequently 
since,  but  to  no  good  effect;  and  some  time  ago 
the  letter-box  was  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  the  public  were  invited  to  sort  their 
o'wn  letters  by  placing  in  one  box  all  addressed 
to  Birmingham  and  district,  and  all  others  in 
the  other  box.  This  was  looked  upon  as  adding 
insult  to  injury.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council  the  mayor  brought 
up  a resolution  to  memorialise  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  remove  the  letter-boxes  to  the 
Paradise-street  front  of  the  building,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously.  It  is,  however,  quite  on 
the  cards  that  it  will  not  be  carried  out  as  yet. 
The  Office  is  apt  to  look  upon  all  its  arrange- 
ments as  simply  perfect. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  unaccountable 
perversity  is  seen  in  the  flooring  of  the  pay 
office  of  the  new  County  Court  here,  the  plans 
for  which  were  prepared  in  the  same  office. 
Here  the  poor  people  who  bring  their  money 
are,  I am  credibly  informed,  frequently  kept 
waiting  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a stretch, 
standing  on  a stone-flagged  floor,  G ft.  wide, 
which  has,  in  the  front  of  the  counter  where 
they  mostly  stand,  been  substituted  for  the 
general  wood  flooring  'with  which  the  rest  of 
the  room  is  laid.  If  the  wearing  of  wood-soled 
clogs  was  general  here,  as  in  Lancashire,  the 
matter  would  be  of  little  consequence ; but 
leather  and  paper  are  all  the  wear  in  and  about 
Birmingham,  and  much  suffering  is  likely  to 
result  from  long  standing  on  a stone  floor  in 
thin  boots. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Old  Meeting 
Chapel,  now  pulled  down  to  enlarge  New-street 
Station,  invited  plans,  in  a limited  competition, 
for  the  new  chapel  they  propose  to  build  in  the 
Bristol-road,  and  have  recently  selected  those 
ent  in  by  Mr.  J.  Cossins,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  work.  The  ground  is  also 
being  cleared  at  the  corner  of  Congreve-street 
and  Edmund-street  for  the  new  Liberal  Club, 
to  be  built  from  the  designs  of  the  same  gentle- 
man, who  is  also  the  architect  to  the  new 
Mason  College  adjoining. 

After  a lapse  of  exactly  two  calendar  months 
from  the  18th  of  February  last,  during  which 
time  no  rain  has  fallen  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict in  any  measurable  quantity,  we  are  again 
favoured  by  a visit  from  the  watery  god.  The 
vegetation  is  a full  month  late,  and  green  vege- 
tables for  the  table  are  very  scarce  and  dear. 

The  old  brick  bridge  cai'rying  the  Bristol-road 
over  the  river  Rea,  which  forms  the  borough 
boundary  at  Bournbrook,  having  become  de- 
cayed, a new  brick  and  stone  bridge  is  being 
bnilt  in  its  place,  and  as  the  bed  of  tho  river 
has  during  a long  time  past  become  silted  up, 
it  is  intended  in  the  near  future  to  deepen  it, 
and  enclose  it  in  brick  walls  and  bottom 
throughout  its  entire  length  in  the  borough, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Aston  Brook,  now 
complete. 

The  wholesale  fish-market,  built  and  opened 
no  longer  ago  than  1870,  at  the  corner  of 
Spiceal-street  and  Bell-street,  and  having  an 
area  of  715  square  yards,  being  found  incon- 
veniently small,  the  Markets  Committee  some 
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time  ago  acquired  the  freehold  of  BOtne  of  the 
adjoining  property,  and  having  now  become 
possessed  of  every  interest  therein,  pre- 
sented plans  to  the  Town  Council  at  their  last 
meeting  to  pull  down  the  present  market  and 
build  another,  with  an  area  of  1,624  square 
yards,  at  the  same  time  widening  Bell-street  to 
16  yards,  and  covering  the  same  with  an  iron  and 
glass  roof  the  entire  length  of  the  new  market, 
240  ft.  Lease-lane  is  also  to  be  widened  sons 
to  give  access  to  the  basements  fur  carts.  These 
works  are  estimated  to  cost  about  16,0001., 
including  fittings,  and  the  Council  have  autho- 
rised the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

The  town  of  Birmingham  was  the  first  to  put 
in  force  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  of  the  late 
Government,  and  by  acquiring  the  whole  of  the 
interests  in  the  unsanitary  area  have  been 
enabled  to  pull  down  and  clear  awny  a great 
deal  of  house  property  which  had  become  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  The  vacant  land  thus 
acquired  has  been  partly  relet  by  private 
arrangement  on  leases,  but  as  this  is  a very 
slow  process  it  is  now  proposed  to  let  it  by 
auction.  It  is  to  bt.  hoped  a better  success  will 
attend  the  method  here  chan  was  recently  the 
caso  at  Wolverhaniptc-u,  when  of  many  lots 
offered,  only  one  provoked  competitive  bidding. 


NEW  COUNCIL  CHAJIBEIl  AT  TUE 
LONDON  GUILDHALL. 

On  Monday  afternoon  last  Mr.  T.  Fricker 
(chairman  of  the  Special  Guildhall  Improve- 
ment Committee)  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  Council-chamber  at  the  Guildhall.  The 
chamber  is  being  erected  at  the  northern  side 
of  the  Guildhall,  on  the  site  of  the  old  offices  of 
the  Town  Clerk,  Architect,  &o.,  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Nightingale,  the  contractor,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect,  the 
contract  sum  being  33,249L  Ic  is  anticipated 
that  the  roof  will  be  raised  this  year,  although 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  chamber  will  be 
opened  until  this  time  next  year.  In  form  the 
chamber  will  be  a duodecagon,  the  Architect 
having,  after  much  deliberation,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  is  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  for  a debating  assembly.  The  in- 
ternal diameter  of  the  chamber  will  be  54  ft., 
and  the  height  61  ft.  6 in.  The  external  height 
to  the  vane  will  be  100  ft.  The  entrance  for 
the  Lord  Mayor  will  be  at  the  eastern  end, 
in  which  position  his  lordship’s  chair  will 
bo  placed.  Banged  around  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
chair  will  bo  the  seats  of  the  aldermen 
and  high  officers  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Becorder  being  placed  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Separate  entrances  will  bo 
provided  for  the  aldermen,  the  members 
of  the  Court,  and  the  public.  The  silver  gilt 
trowel  used  on  the  occasion  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Edward  & Sons,  Poultry,  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Horace  Jones. 


COMPETITIONS  ABROAD. 

Berlin. — Eleven  architects  presented  them- 
selves at  the  preliminary  competition,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  great  State  prize  of  3001.  This 
initial  or  test  examination  lasted  for  a week. 
Six  of  the  candidates  succeeded  in  passing,  and 
were  accordingly  admitted  to  the  competition 
proper.  The  principal  task  which  has  been 
proposed  for  solution  is  stated  as  follows : — 
“ The  interests  of  German  fine  art  require  the 
erection  of  an  appropriate  Exhibition  building 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  empire.”  The  com- 
petitors are  accordingly  required  to  jirepare 
designs  for  a monumental  edifice,  suitable  for 
erection  in  an  eligible  portion  of  the  Thiergarten, 
the  chief  park  of  Berlin.  The  frontage  is  to  be 
250  metres  in  length,  and  the  depth  of  the 
building  is  to  be  350  metres. 

Qas  and  Water. — The  Society  of  Gas  and 
Water  Engineers  and  Experts  of  Germany  is 
offering  a prize  of  500  marks  (25Z.)  for  the  best 
popular  short  pamphlet  on  the  employment  of 
gas  for  cooking,  heating,  and  various  technical 
purposes. 

Paving  Btones,  Enamel,  §'e. — The  Prussian 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Trade  is  offering 
three  prizes  for  the  best  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing problems: — 1.  The  quarrying,  preparing, 
carrying,  and  employment  of  paving  stone  in 
Germany,  150^.  5 2.  A chemical  investigation  of 
Italian  enamels  and  majolica,  501.  and  a silver 
medal ; 3.  An  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
ductility,  or  the  laws  according  to  which  a per- 
manent ductile  or  plastic  change  of  form  is 


produced  by  a force  acting  simultaneously  in 
different  directions,  3001.  and  a gold  modal. 

The  Stockholm  Museum. — With  regard  to  the 
competition  already  announced  for  the  Northern 
Museum  of  Stockholm,  notice  is  given  that  the 
date  for  sending  in  the  competitive  designs  has 
been  postponed  to  July  Ist,  1883.  An  addition 
of  2,000  kronen,  or  about  1101.,  is  also  to  be 
made  to  the  premiums  that  are  offered.  Dr. 
Hazelius,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Stock- 
holm, is  ready  to  supply  further  information. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Monument  to  General  Chanzy. — A committee 
has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a national  subscription  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  popular  General 
Chanzy,  “ the  heroic  leader  of  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  ” in  the  great  struggle  of  1870-71,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  The 
committee  appeals  for  support  to  all  patriots 
without  distinction  of  party.  It  is  reported 
that  some  of  the  printed  forms  of  appeal  for 
subscriptions  have  found  their  way  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  Berlin, — a circumstance 
; which  the  German  papers  speak  of  as  evidently 
a bad  joke. 

The  TFiil  of  Augustus  Casar. — Among  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  through  the 
labours  of  Herr  Karl  Humann,  the  excavator  of 
the  groat  altar  of  Pergamon,  in  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  Berlin  Museum,  is  a copy  of  an  inscription 
which  turns  out  to  be  the  text  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
Augustus  Cmsar.  At  the  present  time,  the  cele- 
brated historian  Professor  Mommsen,  assisted 
by  Dr.  von  Domaszevski,  is  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring completely  to  decipher  this  important 
inscription.  The  original  is  cut  on  the  face  of 
a rock,  and  is  of  considerable  length.  It  was 
copied  in  plaster  of  Paris  on  pieces  of  canvas, 
and  the  latter  are  fixed  on  about  two  hundred 
tablets,  the  whole  of  which  now  lie  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Additional  copies  are  now 
being  prepared  from  the  original  copies,  and 
placed  in  the  Assyrian  department. 


THE  PROPOSED  STATUARY  FOR 
BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Deputy  Crispo 
(chairman  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Com- 
mittee) presented  a report  relative  to  the 
designs  for  statuary  for  the  jjedestals  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  stating  that  they  had  paid 
the  undermentioned  premiums  to  the  authors 
of  the  following  designs  ; — “ Triumphs  of  the 
City  of  London,”  2501. ; “ Queen  Boadicea,” 
2501.;  ‘‘India  visits  Britain,”  1501.;  “Pro- 
gress,” 1501. ; “ Queen  Elizabeth,”  1001. 5 “Em- 
porium of  the  World,”  1001.  Such  desipa 
now  remained  the  property  of  the  Corporation. 
The  committee  had  conferred  with  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A., 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  as  to  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  reference, 
and  after  much  deliberation  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  equestrian  statues  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  for  the  purpose ; but  before 
deciding  upon  the  subjects  for  such  statues 
they  thought  it  desirable  that  a model  should 
be  prepared  and  placed  for  inspection  on  one  of 
the  pedestals  to  guide  them  in  their  decision, 
and  the  Architect  had  submitted  several  sketches 
of  equestrian  statues,  and  amongst  them  that 
of  Francis  I.  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which,  being 
in  point  of  size  most  suitable,  having  regard  to 
the  height  and  size  of  the  pedestals  of  the 
bridge,  it  occurred  to  them  that  the  directors 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  might  bo  will- 
ing to  allow  a cast  of  tliat  statue  to  be  taken 
at  the  expenses  of  the  Corporation,  upon  the 
understanding  that  when  done  with  the  cast  be 
handed  over  to  the  company,  or  broken  up.  The 
Committee  asked  permission  to  do  this,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  3501.  This  would,  at  all 
events,  afford  an  opportunity  of  a thorough 
consideration  as  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  that 
description  of  sculpture  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
bridge.  The  report  was  adopted. 


The  Harborne  and  Smethwick  Schoo^ 
Board  is  about  to  erect  a new  infaut  school  at 
West  Smethwich,  and  new  Board-room  and 
offices  in  High-street,  Smethwick,  from  draw- 
ings by  Messrs.  J.  R-  Sharp  & Co.,  architects  to 
the  Board. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  Council  announce  that  the  following 
candidates  have  passed  the  qualifying  examina- 
tions, held  at  the  Institution  on  the  2nd  to  the 
7 th  ultimo 

As  Fellows. — W.  E.  Horne,  London;  G.  F. 
North,  Brecon;  T.  B.  Silcock,  Bath;  W.  Tar- 
rant, Bath ; A.  Vernon,  High  Wycombe ; W.  L. 
Vernon,  Hastings. 

As  Professional  Associates. — C.  H.  Bedells, 
F.  A.  Bontor,  H.  Johnson,  H.  A.  Jones,  J.  Pain, 
A.  Pauli,  P.  E.  Pilditch,  H.  J.  Treadwell, 
London;  J.  Crawter,  Cheshunt;  W.  Day,  Maid- 
stone; L.  G.  Hasluck,  New  Barnet;  H.  B. 
Moore,  Hastings ; J.  H.  Moves,  Ely ; W.  G.  S. 
Rolleston,  Leicester;  E.  C.  Rundle,  Tavistock; 
C.  Satchell,  Newbury.  -The  prizes  awarded  in 
connexion  with  the  Associates’  Examination  will 
be  presented  at  the  annual  general  meeting  on 
the  28th  inst. 


THE  ROYAL  MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTION. 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution,  presented  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  governors,  held  on  Mon- 
day last,  stated  that  the  sixty-second  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  drawings,  by  modem 
artists,  was  held  in  the  autumn.  As  in  the 
previous  year’s  exliibition,  the  galleries  were 
utilised  to  their  fullest  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  collection  of  pictures,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  was  a most  im- 
portant and  satisfactory  gathering  of  works, 
but  the  council  regret  that,  notwithstandieg 
the  excellence  of  the  exhibition,  the  result 
was  financially  a considerable  loss.  The  Hoy- 
wood  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry 
Clarence  Whaito,  for  his  water-colour  drawing, 
“A  Stronghold  of  Edward  the  First,”  No.  216 
in  the  catalogue.  An  exhibition  of  works  com- 
prised in  the  permanent  gallery,  together  with  a 
loan  collection,  was  held  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  although  this  exhibition  was 
considered  to  bo  of  a most  interesting  character, 
a loss  of  137L  lls.  8d.  was  occasioned  thereby. 
An  action  for  damage  to  a picture,  brought  by 
Mr.  Tourrier,  an  artist,  against  the  institution, 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  claimant.  The 
council  considered,  on  the  evidence  and  legal 
advice  on  the  case,  that  they  were  fully  justified 
in  defending  the  action;  they  were  advised  by 
counsel  to  apply  for  a new  trial,  but  on  full 
consideration  decided  not  to  cany  the  matter 
further.  The  result  was  a considerable  loss. 
The  council  have  received  during  the  year,  as 
additions  to  the  permanent  gallery,  an  oil 
painting,  “ Flowers,”  by  H.  Fantin,  a bequest  of 
the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Gottschalck,  and  an  oil 
painting,  “ St.  Jerome,”  by  Professor  Alphonse 
Legros,  the  latter  being  an  addition  to  the  very 
valuable  gift  of  Professor  Legros  announced  to 
the  governors  in  their  report  for  1880.  Pro- 
fessor Legros  has  further  shown  his  interest  in 
the  institution  by  allowing  the  council  to  take  a 
series  of  twenty  bronze  medallions  from  casts 
mado  by  him,  and  these  are  in  preparation.  All 
these  will  now  form  part  of  the  permanent  art 
gallery  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  The  council 
have  to  report  several  changes  during  the 
last  year  in  the  list  of  honorary  officials.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Midwood  having  resigned  his  office  as 
treasurer  and  member  of  the  council,  Mr.  Philip 
Gillibrand  was  elected  treasurer  in  his  stead. 
Mr.  Edward  Salomons  also  resigned  as  honorary 
secretary,  and  Mr.  George  Falkner  was  unani- 
mously appointed  to  the  office.  The  council 
duly  recorded  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Midwood  and  Mr.  Salo- 
mons had  performed  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  The  council  further  report,  with  the 
deepest  regret,  that  Mr.  Falkner  only  held  office 
until  the  31st  of  December,  when  he  was 
suddenly  removed  by  death,  and  thereupon  the 
office  of  honorary  secretary  again  became 
vacant.  The  transfer  of  the  land  and  buildings 
of  the  institution,  with  its  permanent  gallery  of 
pictures  and  the  other  works  of  art,  <S:c.,  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report  of  ^he 
council,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact._  “ The 
Manchester  Corporation  Act,  1882,”  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  10th  August,  1882.  Accord- 
inf  to  arrangement  the  council  of  the  institution 
carried  out  the  engagements  previously  entered 
into  by  them  until  the  close  of  the  autumn 
exhibition  in  January  last,  when  the  Corporation 
entered  into  full  possession.  The  governors,  in 
pursuance  ef  the  Act,  nominated,  previously  to 
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November  last,  seven  persons  to  be  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  art  gallery  committee  of  the 
town  council,  viz. : — Slessrs.  Wm.  Alfred  Turner, 
Chas.  J.  Poolej,  Thos.  Ashton,  Thos.  Bead 
Wilkinson,  Richard  Smith,  Chas.  J.  Galloway, 
and  Chas.  P.  Scott,  who,  with  the  fourteen 
nominees  of  the  city  council,  form  the  Art 
Gallery  Committee.  The  council  hope  and 
believe  that  under  the  management  of  the 
Corporation,  the  institution,  now  the  art  gallery 
of  the  city,  may  have  a greater  raeasnre  of 
usefulness  and  success  in  the  future  than  it  has 
had  in  the  past,  and  that  the  governors  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  the  step  taken  by  them 
in  transferring  their  property  to  the  city  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  citizens  as  well  as 
themselves. 


BIRKENHEAD  NEW  TOWN  HALL  AND 
SESSIONS  HOUSE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead 
Town  Council,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  recommended  that  the 
tender  of  Mr.  James  Leslie,  of  Bootle,  to  erect 
and  complete  the  new  Town-hall  for  the  sum  of 
40,497^.,  be  accepted. 


With  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Deputy  Town- 
clerk  raid  a lengthy  communication  from  Mr. 
Edmund  Gabbutt,  contractor,  Liverpool,  complain- 
ing chat  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the 
committee,  who  had  rejected  his  tender  for  one 
which  was  higher  by  about  300L  He  alluded  to  a 
number  of  large  contracts  which  he  had  success- 
fully  completed,  as  showing  his  fitness  for  the  work 
in  question.  Mr.  Gabbutt  added  that  he  had 
refused  to  send  the  architect  a duplicate  of  the 
tender,  beciuise  such  a thing  was  most  unusual,  and 
also  expressed  an  opinion  that  no  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  building  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
architect  for  ornamental  work,  but  that  the  whole 
shouhl  be  m the  hands  of  the  contractor. 

Ahlerman  Mills,  chairman  of  the  corami'teo 
^plained  fwe  quote  from  the  report  in  ihQ  Livei'pool 
Dmli/  Post)  that  in  all  public  buildings  of  that  kind 
there  were  certain  special  works  reserved  by  the 
architect  to  be  done  by  specialists,  and,  to  meet  the 
cost  of  those,  special  sums  were  set  aside  The 
architect  had  taken  tenders  for  that  kind  of  work 
and  had  sent  a summary  of  the  lowest  to  each 
contractor,  so  that  he  might  add  the  amount  to  his 
tender,  ami  thus  make  up  the  whole.  That  was  the 
usual  practice  when  special  work  was  intended  to  be 
done,  and  was  carried  out  with  the  view  of  securing 
!;f  ® 1 workmanship.  lu  their  case  a sum 

of  lh,000/.  had  been  reserved.  In  opening  the 
tenders  a note  was  found  attached  to  that  of  Mr 
o . ^^6  committee  debated  whether  it  was 


amendment  referring  back  the  recommendation 
to  employ  Messrs.  C.  0.  ElUaon  & Son  as  archi- 
tects for  the  work,  at  a commission  of  5L  per 
cent,  upon  such  outlay  as  may  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Council. 


The  Neiv  Sessions  House. 

The  same  committee  recommended  that  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Messrs.  Brattan  & Son 
and  Mr.  Ales.  Bleakley,  jun.,  for  the  new  Ses- 
sions House  and  Bridewell,  to  be  erected  on  land 
in  Cloater-street,  at  the  rear  of  tbe  new  Town- 
hall,  be  adopted,  subject  to  the  arrangements 
for  prisoners  and  the  police  being  satisfactory 
to  the  Government,  and  subject  to  tenders 
being  obtained  from  builders  satisfactory  to  the 
Council,  to  carryout  the  work  for  the  estimated 
sura  of  23,332L 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  William  Hesketh, 
architect,  Liverpool,  complaining  that  the  com- 
mittee had  set  aside  his  plans  because  they 
were  twenty  hours  late  in  delivery.  There  was 
also  a circular  signed  by  seven  of  the  competing 
ai'chitects  suggesting  that  the  services  of  a pro- 
fessional referee  should  be  called  in  before  plans 
were  finally  adopted. 

Mr.  Jackson  moved  the  following  motion,  of 
which  ho  had  given  notice  : — ” That  the  whole 
question  of  the  selection  of  plans  and  designs 
for  the  new  Sessions  Court,  &c.,  be  reconsidered, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  referee  should  bo  called  in  to  advise 
the  committee  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
designs  which  were  sent  in  not  later  than  the 
3l8t  of  March.” 

Mr.  W.  Laird  seconded,  and,  the  motion 
being  carried,  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  as  above  was  not  put  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bloor  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Little 
seconded,  that  all  the  plana  received,  of  what- 
ever date,  be  put  before  the  professional 
referee. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 


about  8,000L,  making  a total  of  20,0001.  Mr. 
E.  Lawrance  is  the  builder.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  the  liberality  of  Scotsmen  in  London  the 
church  will  be  completed  and  opened  free  from 
debt,  and  funds  will  be  obtained  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a manse  for  the  pastor,  and  for 
the  endowment  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Macduff  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mac- 
vicar  Anderson,  to  whose  indomitable  energy 
he  attributed  the  present  forward  condition  of 
the  work  and  the  satisfactory  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
company  who  were  invited  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 


a tender  that  ought  to  be  considered,  and  ultimately 
it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Leslie’c 


I . u "i""  tender,  which  was 

tiLi'  ^ issued,  should  be 

recomniBnasii  to  the  Uounoil  for  acooptenoe  The 
oomoiiiteo  had  no  wish  to  make  the  slightest 
reflectii.il  upon  Mr.  Gabbutt. 

“Pe-ditureof 


the  16, coot,  rested  with  the  ateUteeCUd  had  no° 

been  a inait.tr  nr  , uau  uyt 


Mr“  r ihhni-f  Also,  whether 

Mr  Gabbutt,  ris  stated  in  his  letter,  had  been  in- 


. j’  ; letter,  had  been  in- 

vited to  send  in  a duplicate  tender  to  tbe 


^ well  as  to  the  town  clerk,  and  whetLr  tho^om^ 

mittee  aiiproved  of  such  a course 
Alder '*  • 


. , , - said  that  every  care  had  been 

taken  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  secure  the  best 
work  for  the  Ifi.OOOf.  He  believed  the  arSitecI 
recened  duplicate  tenders,  but  thought  they  should 
have  been  opened  by  the  committee  first  oFall 


-IT “J  VLIW  VUUill] 

".lother  one  of  the  parties 


tendorina  had  telegrapher  reZoiag  Z ’J™!; 

nXih‘eZSra“'e-’„'orth:S“?^^ 

from  a contractor,  reducing  bis  tender  by  500^  on 

that  the  matter  be  referred 
Mr.  Raweliffe  seconded. 


The  Major  M.dhe_was  a ware,  as  a member  of  the 


Gabbott."'"  ° “■'tractors  osoopt  Mr. 

bail  loot  fe“o“Am"™‘'  '"'o 

^dermHn_M.lls.-Mr.  James  Leslie. 

_ Mr.  J.  Laird  said  b®  was  not  aware  at  the  com- 


NEW  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  CHURCH 
FOR  LONDON. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  High  Commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Scottish  National  Church,  Font- 
street,  Belgravia.  The  church  is  being  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  worthily  representing  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  West- 
end  of  London,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
opened  early  next  year.  It  is  intended  for 
the  congregation  for  so  many  years  worshipping 
in  the  church  in  Crown-court,  Covent-garden, 
made  famous  by  the  ministry  of  the  late  Dr. 
Camming.  The  members  of  the  congregation 
arc  for  the  moat  part  resident  in  the  locality 
of  the  new  church,  but  it  is  intended,  as  we 
gathered  from  tbe  speeches  on  Wednesday,  to 
retain  the  old  church  in  Crown-court  for  mission 
and  Sunday  school  work. 

The  new  church  will  accommodate  900  per- 
sons without  side  galleries,  and  will  have  a 
total  internal  length  and  width  of  100  ft.  and 
50  ft.  respectively.  It  will  be  built  of  red  brick 
and  Doulting  stone  externally,  and  internally  of 
Corsham  Down  Bathstoue.  Tlio  pillars  of  the 
porch  will  be  of  dark  grey  Aberdeen  granite, 
polished,  with  carved  capitals.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  arcade  will  be  of  Peterhead  red 
granite,  polished ; and  the  shafts  of  the  chancel 
arch  and  of  the  windows  -will  be  of  Aberdeen 
grey  granite,  polished,  with  curved  capitals, 
ihe  end  wall  of  the  church  will  be  decorated 
with  an  enriched  arcading  of  stone,  granite, 
and  marble  mosaic.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
will  be  laid  with  marble  mosaic,  and  the  aisles 
tlixoughoiit  with  encaustic  tiles.  There  is  an 
organ-chamber  on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
a vest^,  &c.,  on  the  other  side.  The  building 
comprises  a hall  capable  of  seating  300  or  400 
persons,  for  congregational  meetings,  &c. ; also 
a session-room  and  vestry,  and  a house  for  a 
resident  church  officer.  The  tower,  whicli 
will  be  at  tbe  angle  of  the  building  facing 
height  of  113  ft. 


Font-street,  will  rise  to 


t the  meetieg  » aeked  the  ““mmUtei  XloS  i t-d  the  chnrch  has 

tnth  the  matter.  He  had  never  hZrd  telhe  cat  i «ected  under 


raf  „„  . — ““n  never  neard.  in  thp  i *.i,„  ■ - --j  womy  ereuL-eii  unuer 

ten  ter  >■'=  •■■‘d  to  deal  with,  of  dSplieS  I ^ '"P^tendence  of  Hr.  J.  Maevicar  Ander- 

tenders  being  sent  to  anybody.  ' i eon,  P.Ii.I.B.A.,  of  Stratton-street.  Piccadilly 

disenseion,  the  amend- ' r.-teX  “i"!?:  eervioea  as  honorary 


Tnf.r.1.  uiscussion,  the  amend-  i ^ Honorary  consistent  with  good  wor 

Sorted  h‘  back  was  buildteg  V.md  *“  «?e  eharch  farniture,  includip 


BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  second  annual  Building  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion at  Birmingham  was  formally  opened  on 
Monday  last  by  the  Mayor  of  that  town,  who 
observed  that  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, — 
with  the  exception  of  an  exhibition  that  took 
place  in  Birmingham  in  1849, — might  be  said  to 
have  been  the  parent  of  all  the  marvellous 
exhibitions  of  art  and  manufactures  which  had 
taken  place.  It  was  very  obvious  that  with 
the  enormous  variety  of  manufactures  in  which 
this  country  took  part  it  was  a special  advantage 
that  exhibitions  of  this  kind  should  be  held 
from  time  to  time.  Such  exhibitions  brought 
together  for  ready  inspection  all  the  numerous 
kinds  of  industry  that  would  otherwise  never  be 
seen, — very  many  of  them  exceedingly  meri- 
torious,— while  the  manufacturers  were  enabled 
to  secure  advantages  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  achieve  in  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Above  all,  such  gatherings  stimulated 
enterprise, — not  in  price,  but  in  merit.  Our 
nation  had  now  to  run  a race  with  many  other 
countries,  and  the  benefits  which  oar  manufac- 
turers and  artisans  received  by  intercourse  and 
comparison  would  enable  them  better  to  win 
this  race.  He  therefore  looked  upon  exhibi- 
tions like  this  as  of  especial  need  and  use  to  the 
artisan  classes  in  enabling  them  to  see,  judge, 
and  compare  amongst  the  variety  of  articles 
shown,  and  benefit  thereby.  It  seemed  to  him 
peculiarly  flitting  that  Birmingham,  the  great 
centre  of  so  many  industries,  should  become  the 
place  in  which  to  bold  such  an  exhibition.  In 
and  round  about  the  town  were  gathered  nearly 
all  the  trades  represented  in  the  hall.  He  hoped 
the  exhibition  would  prove  most  successful,  and 
would  abundantly  satisfy  those  who  had 
organised  it. 

The  exhibition,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Fhilip  Shrapnel,  secretary  of  the 
Building  Trades  Exhibition  held  in  London  a 
few  weeks  ago,  appears  to  be  larger  and  more 
representative  than  its  Birmingham  predecessor. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors  have  evidently  trans- 
ferred their  exhibits  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham for  the  time  being.  Among  tbe  most 
notable  of  these  we  may  name  Messrs.  Frederick 
Walton  & Co.,  of  Lincrusta-Waltou  celebrity; 
the  Patent  Waterproof  Paper  and  Canvas  Com- 
pany, of  Willesden,  of  whose  remarkable  pro- 
ducts we  lately  spoke;  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of 
Stangate,  London;  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
London  and  Birmingham;  Messrs.  Hayward 
Bros.  & Eckstein,  of  Union-street,  Southwark ; 
and  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Regent-street. 
Mr.  Jennings  makes  a good  show  of  sani- 
tary appliances.  The  combined  lavatory,  slop- 
sink,  &c.,  fitted  with  patent  catch  and  self- 
closing tap,  is  most  convenient  for  offices  where 
space  is  an  object.  In  another  new  combina- 
tion, without  slop-sink,  the  opening  of  the 
door  turns  on  the  water  supply.  In  tbe  “ con- 
cealed lavatory,”  which  occupies  very  little 
space,  the  basin  remains  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion tipped  up  against  the  wall  in  a kind 
of  cupboard.  The  butler’s  sink  is  provided 
with  a valve  which  forms  it  into  a wash-tub 
at  pleasure;  while  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, a single  pipe  serves  both  for  waste 
and  overflow.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  grating, 
which  is  so  liable  to  become  stopped,  the  sink 
and  wash-tub  has  a slot  running  the  whole 
width,  which  allows  the  waste-water  to  flow 
away  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
small  articles  from  escaping  into  the  drain. 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Great  Russell-street 
and  Euston-road,  show  artistic  wrought  iron- 
work, which  they  are  endeavouring  to  popularise 
by  producing  it  at  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  good  workmanship.  Some 


carrJprI  Utt  ..  i oacK  was  buildiiir>-  .7  two  , ouuai.u  iiuuiLuie,  inciuuing  eiiancel  ( 

7 a large  majority;  as  was  also  an  bo  about  l->fion7  wfll , brass  eagle  lectern,  gas  standards  for 
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pulpit,  are  also  on  view.  They  also  have  some 
standards  for  the  incandescent  electric  light,  the 
whole  being  illuminated  by  some  new  lamps, — the 
“Hesperus,” — with  three  wicks  for  consuming 
crystal  oil,  and  each  giving  a light  equal  to  45 
candles.  Messrs.  Hayward  Brothers  & Eck- 
stein exhibit  their  patent  reflecting  semi-prism 
, lights.  The  reflection  of  the  light  from  the  face 
of  a semi-prism  is  illustrated  very  strikingly 
in  a dark  box  upon  a card  illuminated  at  the 
' other  end.  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  show  their 
“mosaique  artistique  ” for  floors  in  public  build- 
ings, churches,  and  dwellings.  Parqueterie  work, 
which  is  increasing  in  public  favour,  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bassant,  of  the  West  London 
Works,  WeUs-street.  The  Worcester  Royal 
Porcelain  Company  show  many  specimens 
of  their  very  excellent  productions,  and  they 
also  lend  a “ thrower’s  wheel,”  which  is  shown 
at  work.  Amongst  the  ventilating  appliances 
is  a system  of  ventilating  ridges,  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Thompson  & Co.,  of  Manchester. 
The  ridge  has  air  flues  from  all  the  rooms 
connected  with  it.  There  is  also  a stand  devoted 
I to  Mr.  Lawson  Tait’s  thermic  ventilator.  Mr. 

I J.  E.  Ellison,  ventilating  engineer,  of  Leeds, 
shows  his  ventilating  specialities,  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  buildings.  Messrs.  Taunton  & Hay- 
ward, of  the  Star  Tube  Works,  Birmingham, 
have  special  apparatus  for  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating of  rooms,  but  more  especially  adapted  for 
bedchambers  and  offices.  There  are  also  interest- 
ng  sanitary  appliances  shown  by  the  Birmingham 
Sanitary  Association,  whose  exhibits  include 
Potts’s  air-chambered  sewer  and  soil-pipe  traps, 
Boyle’s  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators,  Boyle’s 
chimney  cowls  and  smoke  extractors,  and  ver- 
tical tubes  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into 
buildings.  Amongst  other  exhibits  may  be 
mentioned  the  greenhouses,  poultry  houses,  &o., 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harris,  of  Upper  Hol- 
lo\.ay } concrete  for  all  purposes  by  the  Eui'eka 
Concrete  Company  j safety  hoists,  by  Mr.  J. 
Stones,  of  Ulverston;  sanitary  stoneware,  by 
Messrs.  Stiff  & Sons,  of  London ; patent  locks, 
by  the  Yale  Lock  Company,  America;  and 
specimens  of  paints,  by  the  Silicate  Paint 
Company. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  the  next 
iiires  weeks. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  MASTER 
BUILDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Association  at  Weston- 
super-Mare  took  place,  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
London  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J. 
Smyth-Pigott,  J.P.  The  duties  of  vice-chair- 
man were  discharged  by  Mr.  Matthews,  and  a 
large  company  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast. 
After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had 
been  honoured,  the  chairman  proposed  “ Success 
to  the  Weston-super-Mare  Master  Builders’ 
Association,”  the  main  object  of  which,  he 
explained,  was  to  defend  and  protect  its 
members  from  a combination  of  workmen  who 
would  wish  to  place  a restriction  on  thp  building 
trade.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  employers  were  more  in 
the  hands  of  their  workmen,  and  between  those 
two  things,  if  he  temporised  with  the  woi’knien  it 
caused  him  serious  loss,  aud,on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  did  not  do  so,  it  often  caused  complete 
ruin.  With  the  formation  of  the  Association  a 
new  state  of  affairs  took  place,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  a combination  of  masters  could  hold 
out  much  longer  than  a combination  of  men. 
The  result  was  that  in  cases  of  dispute  the 
delegates  of  one  party  conferred  with  delegates 
from  the  other,  and  a harmonious  arrangement 
was  arrived  at  without  violence  or  terrorism. 
A strike  he  could  only  designate  as  the  gravest 
and  most  terrible  thing  that  could  hai^pen, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  murderer  of  trade  and 
peace.  lie  associated  with  the  toast  the  name 
of  Mr.  Krauss,  president  of  the  Bristol  Master 
Builders’  Association. 

Mr.  Krauss,  in  response,  spoke  of  the  strength 
of  unity,  adding  that  he  was  one  who  believed 
in  a fair  day’s  pay  for  a fair  day’s  work.  He 
asserted  that  the  builders’  real  enemies  were 
not  the  artisans,  but  the  architects  and  engi- 
neers, inasmuch  as  builders  often  signed  con- 
tracts which  they  had  no  business  to,  and  if 
anything  went  wrong  the  whole  blame  was  rot 
unfrequently  unjustly  thrown  upon  the  builder. 
Having  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  architects 
should  bestow  more  time  in  giving  informatisn 
to  contractors  when  inspecting  plans,  he  urged 


ail  engaged  in  the  building  trade  to  at  all  times 
submit  a contract  to  their  solicitors  before 
signing  it,  or  they  might  find  themselves  ruined 
by  some  of  the  clauses. 

Mr.  W.  Dyer,  the  president  of  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  Association,  also  responded. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
and  officers  of  the  Association  having  been 
drunk, 

Mr.  Ruscombe  Poole  next  proposed  “ The 
Town  Commissioners,”  and  advocated  that 
some  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  be  removed  so  as  to  allow 
local  boards  to  lay  out  money  and  make  water- 
ing-places as  attractive  as  those  on  the  Continent, 
recouping  themselves  by  making  a small  charge 
for  admission  to  parks,  &c. 


WILSON’S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 
CAMBERWELL. 

This  school,  which  has  been  recently  erected 
in  Church-street,  Camberwell,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Edward  Robert  Robson,  F.S.A.,  of  41, 
Parliament-street,  Westminster,  was  formally 
opened  by  Alderman  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P., 
on  Saturday  last.  The  school  has  been  built  in 
place  of  an  old  one  which  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilson, 
then  Vicar  of  Camberwell,  who  left  a messuage, 
schoolhouse,  and  seven  acres  of  land  for  the 
' education  and  instruction  of  youthsiu  grammar. 
About  forty  years  ago  the  school  got  into 
Chancery,  and  in  1845,  the  schoolhouse  was 
pulled  down.  Since  then  the  land  behind  the 
old  schoolhouse  bad  been  let  on  lease  for 
building  pui’poses,  and  the  ground-rents,  now 
amounting  to  about  300Z.  a year,  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  until,  the  trustees  having  about 
5,000Z.  in  hand,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
new  school.  The  school  in  its  external  appear- 
ance and  internal  arrangements  is  in  every  way 
unlike  a Board  school.  The  class-rooms  are  all 
planned  for  separate  teachers,  as  in  a German 
gymnasium,  and  there  is  a laboratory  for  Science 
Classes.  The  school  will  accommodate  250  boys, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  is  about  4,5001.  , 
exclusive  of  furnishing.  The  architectural . 
style,  although  very  simple,  suggests  the  time 
of  Edward  VI. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,029.  C.  E.  Davis,  Bath.  Locking  or  “key- 
ing” together  bricks  employed  for  building  piur- 
poses.  April  21,  1883. 

2,052.  R.  Hudson,  Gildersome.  Metallic  roof- 
ing, &c.  April  23,  1883. 

2,063.  D.  Jones,  London.  Apparatus  for 
improving  draught  in  chimneys,  &c.  April  24, 
1883. 

2.078.  D.  S.  Keith,  Toronto,  Canada.  Water- 
closets,  &c.  April  24,  1883. 

2.079.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Apparatus  for 
disinfecting  water-closets,  sewers,  &c.  (Com. 
by  C.  F.  Pike,  Philadelphia,  and  E.  Z.  Collings, 
Camden,  U.S.A.)  April  24,  1883. 

2.099.  J.  Haigh  and  I.  Haigb,  West  Brom- 
wicli.  Apparatus  for  flushing  water-closets  and 
uriuals.  May  25^  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  ; — 

April  24,  1883. 

6,069.  J.  Williams,  London.  Safety-valve  for 
kitchen  boilers.  Dec.  20,  18S2. 

6,078.  L.  A.  Grotb,  London.  Window-blind. 
(Com.  by  H.  Olansen.  Christiania,  Norway.) 
Dec.  20,  1882. 

387.  G.  F.  Harrington,  Ryde.  Ventilating 
sewers-  Jan.  24,  1883. 

1.100.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Swindon.  Weather  bm*, 
for  the  exclusion  of  rain  at  the  foot  of  doors  and 
casements.  Mar.  1,  1883. 

1,457.  E.  H.  Harris,  London.  Portable  or 
removable  conservatories,  greenhouses,  &c. 
Mar.  20,  1883. 

1,506.  E.  Verity  and  J.  M.  Verity,  Leeds. 
Holding  in  position  swing  windows,  ventilators, 
&c.  Mar.  22,  1883. 

1,567.  W.  Lord,  Middlesbrough.  Apparatus 
for ’preventing  down-draughts  in  chimneys,  &o. 
Mar.  28,  1883. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


April  27,  1883. 

6,172.  H.  Knowles,  Woodville.  Kilns  for  burn- 
ing bricks,  &c.  Dec.  27,  1882. 

1,426.  G.Gore,BalBall-heath.  Domestiostoves, 
&c.  Mar.  17,  1883. 

1,570.  R.  A.  Hunter,  Dublin.  Ventilators,  &c. 
March  28,  1883. 

1,574.  A.  F.  Morrison,  Manchester.  Construc- 
tion of  lavatories,  baths,  water-closets,  &c. 
Mar.  28,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

FublUhed  during  the  Week  ending  April  28,  1883. 

4,077.  J.  F.  Wright  and  G.  E.  Wright,  Bir- 
mingham. Gas-stoves  for  heating,  &c.  August 
25,  1882.  Price  2d. 

At  the  bottom  of  a chamber  is  the  gas-burner,  and  the 
products  of  combiution  pass  up  this  chamber  and  into  the 
top  of  a second  chamber  parallel  thereto,  and  then  pass 
out  through  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  Each  of  these 
chambers  contains  tubes,  through  which  the  air  passes  to  be 
heated,  and  thence  into  the  room.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

4,142.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Door-locks' 
(Com.  by  0.  Belger  and  F.  Preller,  Hanover.) 
August  30, 1882.  Price  2d. 

The  latch  is  combined  with  operating  levers  fixed  to  a 
tube,  which  projects  on  both  sides  of  the  lock,  and  carries 
the  door-handles.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,153.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Carpet-fastener- 
(Com.  by  J.  A.  Wilinot,  Riverside,  New  Bruns- 
wick.) August  31,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A lower  jaw  is  secured  to  the  floor,  and  an  upper  jaw  is 
hinged  thereto,  and  held  against  the  same  by  springs.  The 
carpet  is  held  between  the  two  jaws. 

4,219.  J.  B.  Shaw,  Tunstall.  Decorating 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.  September  5, 1832.  Price  4d. 

Metallic  colours  arc  fixed  on  the  brick,  &c.,  by  a size  of 
gum  tragacanth. 

4,232.  J.  Hudson,  Bolton.  Apparatus  for 
holding  and  releasing  cords  for  Venetian  and 
roller  blinds.  September  6,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A ” kedge  ‘ ’ is  used  for  this  purpose,  which  consists  of  * 
cylindrical  barrel  secured  on  a plate  fixed  on  tho  wooden 
frame.  There  are  two  holes  proTided  both  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  Inside  the  barrel  is  a piston-like 
ram,  through  which  are  two  corresponding  holes,  and  n 
spiral  spring  is  attached  to  the  ram.  The  cords  pasn 
through  these  holes,  and  by  pressing  a stop  the  spring  is 
allowed  to  act,  and  partly  fevolre  the  ram,  thereby  jams 
ming  the  cords  between  the  ram  and  tho  barrel  ends. 

4,297.  C.  Hinksman,  Loudon.  Joining  lead 
and  other  pipes.  September  9, 1882.  Price  2d. 

Brass  union  joints  are  fitted  over  the  ends  of  the  pipes, 
and  the  metal  is  spread  outwards  and  riveted  over  the 
inner  edge  of  the  flange  of  the  joint.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

Die  Indian  Public  Worls  Department. — In  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Carbutb 
asked  the  Under-Secretaiy  of  State  for  ludia 
whether,  considering  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s 
minute,  on  the  re-orgauisation  of  the  Publio 
Works  Department,  of  June,  1877,  was  in  tho 
hands  of  nearly  all  officials  in  India,  and  also  in 
a public  library  in  London,  he  would  lay  a copy 
of  it  upon  the  table. — Mr.  J,  K.  Cross,  in  rt‘i)!y» 
said, — It  cannot  be  admitted  as  a reason  foi- 
laying  a paper  on  the  table  of  the  House  that  it 
has  already  been  published,  through  what  cer- 
tainly seems  to  he  some  breach  of  confidence. 
If  Sir  E.  Clarke’s  minute  were  officially  pub- 
lished, it  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
other  minutes  on  tho  re-organisation  of  the 
Indian  Public  Works  Department,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  is  not  desirable,  as  the  subject  is- 
still  under  consideration. — Mr.  Carbutt  there- 
upon gave  notice  that  he  should  take  the- 
earliest  opportunity  of  moving  for  the  papers. 

The  Ashburnham  Collection. — Mr.  O’Donnell 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
Government  would  purchase  the  Irish  manu- 
scripts in  the  Ashburnham  Collection,  and  cause- 
them  to  bo  placed  in  some  fit  locality  in  Ireland 
for  the  use  of  scholars  .and  students;  whether 
it  was  tho  intention  of  Che  Government  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  tho  Irish  University  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1879,  which  provided  that,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  first  apjKiintment  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University,  a scheme 
should  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
which  should  include  a library;  and  whether 
the  Goverumeut  would  consider  the  propriety  of 
beginning  the  realisation  of  such  library  by 
placing  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  Ashburn- 
ham Collection  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Senate  of 
tho  Royal  University  of  Ireland  for  tho  use  of 
scholars  and  students.— Mr.  Gladstone  replied 
that  if  tho  collection  were  acquired,  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  the  propriety  of  making 
Ireland  tho  depository  of,  at  least,  some  of  the^ 
Irish  manuscripts. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  Changes  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. — In  tlie 
House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  ult.,  Earl  Portescue 
called  attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  great 
alterations  now  being  made  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer  to  do  more  than  mitigate  for  a time  the 
inconvenience  which  must  still  result  from  the 
two  streams  of  yearly-increasing  traffic  from 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  crossing  each 
other  there  on  the  same  level.  Ho  said  that 
the  traffic  at  that  point  proceeding  from  north 
to  south  would  go  on  increasing  in  the  future, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  additional  space 
and  multiplication  of  communications  under  the 
present  scheme  they  would  be  found  inadequate. 
He  feared,  however,  the  streams  of  traffic  would 
continue  to  interfere  with  one  another  if  no 
further  openings  were  made  to  relieve  its  passage 
through  the  park.  In  asking  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  whether  an  additional  carriage-way 
in  and  out  of  the  park  could  not  be  made,  open- 
ing into  the  wide  space  opposite  Sloane-street, 
to  supplement  the  enlarged  vent  for  north  and 
south  traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the 
small  and  cramped  vent  for  it  at  Albert  Gate, 
he  might  point  out  that  the  site  was  at  present 
unoccupied  by  houses,  and  therefore  could  now  be 
more  cheaply  purchased  than  at  any  other  time. 
Lord  Sudeley,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the  alteration  until 
the  additional  roadways  were  opened  for  traffic. 
It  was  possible  that  in  course  of  time  the 
increased  traffic  might  necessitate  further  steps 
being  taken,  but  it  was  premature,  within  four 
days  of  the  opening  of  these  additional  road- 
ways, to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  working  out  of  the  scheme, 
and  proposed  to  watch  the  result  very  carefully, 
to  see  whether  any  further  steps  were  necessary. 
As  regarded  the  noble  earl’s  suggested  improve- 
ment from  Sloane-street  into  the  park,  the 
question  had  not  been  under  consideration.  It 
■was,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  an  addi- 
tional gateway  into  the  park  so  near  Albert 
Gate  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  police 
arrangements. 


SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  NOTES. 

Souf/iporL— Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  on  the  27tl 
ult.  concluded  an  inquiry  opened  by  him  at  th 
Town  Hall  with  reference  to  an  application  o 
the  Southport  Corporation  to  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  for  powers  to  borrow  the  sum  o 
20,000L  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  t 
complete  the  sewerage  [system  of  the  borough 
On  behalf  of  the  opponents  of  the  proposal.  Mi 
Shone,  C.E.,  of  Wrexham,  was  called,  and  sail 
that  the  cost  of  applying  his  system  to  th 
sewers  which  the  Corporation  proposed  to  rela' 
would  be  about  23,000Z.,  as  against  the  20,000< 
provided  in  the  estimate  of  the  Corporation 
In  cross-examination  by  the  Town  Clerk,  Mi 
Shone  admitted  that  ho  was  not  prepared  to  sa- 
what  amount  he  had  allowed  for  the  land  whereoi 
the  buildings  and  engines  would  be  erected,  no 
the  coat  of  the  buildings  and  engines  themselves 
or  the  ejectors.  Mr.  Carver  said  the  committei 
had  thought  by  having  Mr.  Shone’s  systen 
adopted  the  smells  from  the  grids  might  bi 
removed.  Of  course,  it  would  cost  a very  largi 
amount  of  money  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  th 
sewage  of  Southport  on  his  system,  and  the' 
bad  simply  proposed,  as  far  as  possible,  tha 
the  system  should  bo  applied  in  lieu  of  gravi 
tating  sewers.  The  Town  Clerk  observed  tlia 
the  Corporation  had  had  two  reports  on  Mr 
Shone  s system  laid  before  them,  and  afto 
examining  them  carefully,  they  had  come  ti 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  South 
port  on  financial  and  other  grounds,  and  they 
therefore,  objected  altogether  to  have  it  thrus 
upon  them.  The  Corporation  wished  to  perfec 
the  sch^eme  which  Parliament  had  sanctioned 
and  which  the  Local  Government  Board  hai 
confirined.  Major  Tulloch  said  he  understooi 
and  had  expected  that  a new  scheme  of  sewer 
age  for  the  whole  of  Southport  was  going  ti 
be  proposed  by  the  opposition,  but  it  had  trans 
pired  that  they  would  make  use  of  the  existim 
mam  sewers,  and  simply  carry  out  a schem. 
with  reference  to  the  same  sewers  which  thi 
Corporation  proposed  to  relay. 

TT  ■ 'I'  “eS'tial  Officer  o: 

Health  for  the  Citj  of  York,  in  a leetnr, 
deli-vered  before  a local  society,  on  the  28th  ult 
on  the  sanitary  construction  and  maintenanci 
of  dwellings  referring  to  the  necessity  for  gooc 
drainage,  said  that  many  builders  in  York  die 


not  even  know  the  difference  between  agricul- 
tural drainage  and  sewerage,  and  they  would 
say  it  was  folly  to  cement  the  joints  of  drain- 
pipes ! It  was  most  undesirable  to  have  drains 
under  houses,  unless  the  pipes  were  constructed 
of  cast  iron.  He  did  not  believe  that  earthen- 
ware pipes,  even  if  accompanied  by  the  best 
workmanship,  would  long  be  safe,  because 
heavy  traffic  would  shake  the  joints  loose  or 
break  the  pipes;  or,  on  tiio  other  baud,  decay 
took  place.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  builder  or  architect,  but  was  sometimes 
due  to  the  downward  pressure  of  the  building. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  North  spoke  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  the  duty  of  citizens  in  regard  to 
sanitation. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

Sir, — I reside  in  a retired  “genteel  ” suburb 
in  the  south  of  London.  The  house  which  I 
occupy  is  what  is  styled  a well-built  one  of  its 
class,  and  contains  seven  rooms  and  bath-room. 
I entered  into  possession  some  two  years  since, 
the  house  being  then  quite  now.  Not  long 
afterwards  I detected  a faint  earthy  kind  of 
smell,  which  at  times  found  its  way  up  from 
the  cellar,  but  this  I heeded  little,  thinking  that 
the  newness  of  the  building  was  the  cause. 
Some  few  weeks  since,  however,  the  smell 
became  so  bad  that  I imagined  the  drains  were 
at  fault;  so  the  workpeople  came,  and  on  takiuo- 
up  the  floors  we  found  that  a 4-in.  stack-pipe, 
leading  from  the  water-closet,  situate  on  the 
first-floor,  had  been  turned  into  a G-in.  stone- 
ware bend,  just  under  the  floor  of  the  di-awing- 
roora,  the  joint  of  which  had  been  but  filled  in 
with  common  clay,  and  then  covered  over 
with  a thin  layer  of  brick-rubbish.  The  clav 
had  in  course  of  time  dropped  from  this  joint, 
and  had  therefore  loft  an  opening  of  1 in.  all 
round  the  bend,  thus  admitting  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  sewer-gas  into  the  building,  and 
this,  too,  in  close  proximity  to  the  domestic 
fireside.  I am  thankful  that,  so  far,  myself  and 
family  have  escaped  the  horrors  of  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever. 

What  I would  like  to  know  is,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  disgraceful  state  of  things,  and 
why  builders  and  others  are  allowed  openly  to 
scamp  such  important  work  as  the  proper  laying 
of  the  house-drains  when  erectingnew  dwellings  ? 
Surely,  sir,  the  Legislature  should  make  this 
cla8S_  of  offence  against  the  community  a 
criminal  one.  I am  informed  that  mine  is  not 
the  only  case  of  its  kind  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  I reside.  Before  taking  the  house  I 
was  assured  by  the  builder  that  the  drainage 
was  perfect.  A City  Man. 


^isallanta. 

The  Employment  of  Women.— The  annna 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  th 
Employment  of  Women  was  hold  on  the  26t: 
ult.,  at  the  premises  of  the  Society,  32,  Berners 
8treet,_  Oxford-street,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbur 
presiding.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  report 
read  by  Miss  Kiug,  the  secretary,  recognisei 
with  gratitude  the  work  of  the  City  and  Guild 
of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  o 
Technical  Education.  The  Council  of  this  In 
stitute  granted  lOOL  annually  to  that  Sociot- 
for  paying  apprentices’  fees  in  certain  trade 
lor  girls  (recommended  by  the  Society)  whoS' 
parents  were  unable  to  supply  the  requisiti 
funds.  The  report  showed  that  females  hat 
found  remunerative  employment  in  decorativ 
art,  plan  tracing,  wood-engraving,  in  the  usi 
of  the  telephone,  as  clerks  and  bookkeepers 
compositors,  hairdressers,  and  waitresses.  Mr 
W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  in  moving  the  adoption  o 
the  report,  stated  that  the  commission  of  in 
quiry  into  technical  education  on  the  Continent 
with  which  he  was  connected,  stated  that  thi 
attention  of  the  commission  had  been  devotci 
to  the  subject  of  technical  education  as  i 
affected  women  equally  as  much  as  it  affectei 
men.  Ibe  motion  was  adopted  unanimously,  am 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accordet 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  presiding,  his  lordship 
m acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  him 
said  there  were  800,000  women  in  this  counts 
who  must  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  fo’ 
tlieir  hvelihood,  and  it  was  very  desirable  tha 
a variety  of  employment  should  be  opened  ti 
thern.  He  was  convinced  that  female  labou 
luerited  better  pay,  and  to  this  end  the  effort 
ot  ttiat  Society  were  directed. 


[Mat  5,  1883. 


The  Chantrey  Bequest. — “ F.  R.  8.,”  writing 
to  the  Times,  says  : — “ Under  the  present  con- 
ditions, the  Chantrey  collection  is  a collection 
of  those  pictures  which  private  purchasers  are 
not  extremely  anxious  to  buy.  I have  to  sug- 
gest what  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  simple  and 
easy  remedy.  It  is  to  tbe  highest  interests  of 
artists  that  there  should  bo  a collection  of  their 
best  pictures,  collected  and  endorsed  as  such  by 
the  highest  authorities  among  them,  and  for 
that  reason  open  to  absolutely  no  question.  If 
this  be  so,  why  can  they  not  have  a simple 
arr.iiigement  among  themselves  that  when  they 
sell  a picture  they  sell  it  under  the  reservation 
that,  if  the  Chantrey  Bequest  Committee  shall 
ultimately  wish  to  purchase  it,  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so  ? A private  purchaser  who 
desires  to  possess  a particular  picture  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  Academy  will  know  that  the 
betting  is  something  like  3,000  to  3 that  the 
picture  wUl  not  be  chosen  by  the  Chantrey 
Committee ; and  he  has  also  this  further  con- 
solation, that  if  the  committee  does  elect  to 
buy  tbe  picture  he  wished  to  have  for  his  own 
gallery,  he  has  gained  a precious  endorsement 
of  bis  own  taste  in  art.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  artists  were  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  among  themselves,  private  pur- 
chasers would  at  once  cheerfully,  if,  indeed,  not 
eagerly,  see  the  justice  and  desirability  of  such 
a course;  and  were  this  state  of  things  brought 
about,  the  Chantrey  Committee  would  have  the 
whole  field  of  tbe  Academy  Exhibition  to  select 
from  each  year,  instead  of  finding  their  progress 
barred  at  every  step.” 

The  Old  Palace  at  Croydon. — A special 
general  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archmological 
Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last  in  the  old 
Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Croydon,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Granville  Leveson  - Gower, 
wich  a view  to  the  preservation  of  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  that  venerable  structure  and 
their  devotion  in  the  future  to  some  useful 
purpose.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel, 
which  is  now  used  as  a school,  and  several  papers 
were  read.  The  first,  by  Mr.  J.  Corbet  Ander- 
son, was  on  the  history  of  the  palace  itself  and 
of  the  structure  which  it  superseded,  including 
some  notes  on  its  site  before  the  Conquest.  The 
second,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  treated  of 
its  architecture  and  heraldry  as  illustrative  of 
its  earlier  history.  The  third,  by  the  president, 
gave  a brief  account  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  their  several  places.  The  fourth, 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  recorded  several  ancient 
documents  connected  with  the  town  of  Croydon 
and  the  Archbishopric;  while  Dr.  Alfred  Car- 
penter entered  into  the  meaning  and  derivation 
of  tbe  name  of  Croydon,  which  he  ascribed  to 
one  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  word  “ croix,” 
or  cross.  It  was  announced  that  next  year  the 
existing  lease  of  the  premises  will  expire,  and 
that  it  is  hoped  by  the  local  committee  as  well 
as  by  tbe  archieologists  to  take  advantage  of 
that  fact  to  secure  tbe  building  as  the  nucleus 
of  some  educational  institution. 

Canonbury  Tower. — The  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton has  offered  to  lease  this  edifice,  at  a 
nominal  sum,  to  the  Islington  Vestry,  on  con- 
dition that  it  shall  be  utilised  as  a free  library 
and  reading-room  for  the  parishioners,  and  the 
vestry  have  instructed  their  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  pro- 
posal. The  tower  is  a relic  of  an  ancient  priory, 
built  by  Prior  Bolton,  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and,  although  it  is  of  more  modem 
date  than  the  structure  of  which  it  formerly 
formed  part,  it  dates  further  back  than  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  reported 
to  have  visited  it  when  “Canonbury-place” 
was  the  favourite  hunting-lodge  of  the  Comp- 
tons. The  tower  contains  a very  fine  carved- 
oak  room.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
ancient  building  in  Islington.  It  is  hoped  in  the 
parish  that  the  Islington  Vestry  will  avail  them- 
selves of  tho  favourable  opportunity  which  now 
offers,  through  the  considerate  kindness  of  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  adopt  the  Free 
Libraries  Act,  which  is  now  so  extensively  and 
beneficially  operating  in  many  provincial  towns. 

Westminster  Hall. — The  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  has,  we  understand,  appointed 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  as  architect  for  the  in- 
tended restoration  of  the  west  side  of  West- 
minster Hall,  exposed  to  view  by  tbe  demolition 
of  the  old  Law  Courts. 

The  Sunday  Society. — The  eighth  public 
annual  meeting  of  supporters  will  be  held  at 
the  Princes’  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Saturday, 
May  5th,  1883,  chair  to  be  taken  at  four  o’clock 
by  the  president.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart. 
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The  Ordnance  Survey.~The  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  the  31at  of 
December,  1882,  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of 
a Parliamentary  Blue  Book.  It  is  divided  into 
seventeen  sections,  and  gives  a detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  Sur- 
vey, which  are  further  shown  on  a series  of 
shaded  index  maps.  The  following  statement 
by  the  Director-General  is  prefixed  to  the 
report : — 

“ This  report  is  in  many  respects  much  fuller 
than  any  which  has  been  submitted  in  previous 
years,  and  the  following  are  the  reasons  which  have 
led  me  to  think  it  desirable  that  such  should  be  the 
•case.  In  the  first  place,  the  year  1882  marks  a 
very  definite  stage  in  the  operations  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  inasmuch  as  the  survey  of  Scotland  has  been 
brought  to  a conclusion,  the  last  man  having  left 
Scotland  in  November  last.  The  publication  of 
«ome  of  the  1-in.  maps  is  still  incomplete,  but  this 
branch  of  the  work  is  carried  on  at  Southampton. 
The  survey  of  the  whole  of  Groat  Britain  and 
Irel-ind,  as  originally'  contemplated,  may,  therefore, 
be^  said  to  be  completed,  the  work  now  in  progress 
being  the  re-survey  on  the  25-in.  scale  of  that  portion 
of  England  to  the  south  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, which  had  previously  only  been  published  on 
the  1 in.  scale,  and  the  revision  of  the  6-in.  map  of 
Ireland.  In  the  second  place,  a strong  wish j has 
been  expressed,  both  in  the  debates  which  took 
place  when  the  last  annual  estimates  for  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  were  introduced,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, by  members  of  Parliament,  that  some  detailed 
information  should  be  g^ven  as  to  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  for  completing  the  operations  of 
the  Survey  and  their  results,  and  also  as  to  the  pro- 
cesses adopted  in  the  production  of  the  maps,  and 
this  seemed  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
furnishing  such  information.  It  will  be  seen  by 
Section  II.  that  the  operations  of  the  Survey  will 
be  certainly  completed  in  1890,  and  probably  some- 
what earlier.” 

The  Chilians  in  Peru. — Admiral  Garcia, 
late  Secretary  to  the  Peruvian  Government) 
gives  a harrowing  account  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  Chilians  in  Pern.  He  writes : — “ The 
work  of  ruin  carried  on  by  the  Chilians  in  Peru, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  their  Govern- 
ment, is  continuous  and  most  monstrous.  The 
National  Library,  the  best  in  South  America, 
containing  more  than  300,000  volumes,  and  that 
of  the  University  of  St.  Mark,  in  its  different 
branches  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  political 
economy,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  belles 
lettres,  have  all  been  pillaged  by  Chilian  officials 
to  such  an  extent  that  not  a single  book  remains, 
while  the  bookcases  have  been  broken  up  for 
packing-cases.  They  also  stole  and  shipped  off 
for  Chili  the  instruments  belonging  to  the 
jistronomical  observatory  j the  machinery,  labora- 
tories, and  apparatus  of  the  lledical  College, 
■and  those  for  teaching  arts  and  industries ; and, 
as  if  these  disgraceful  acts  were  not  sufficiently 
scandalous,  the  buildings  of  the  university,  of 
the  library,  and  of  tbe  colleges  are  used  for 
barracks  and  stables.  But  this  is  not  all ; there 
are  other  deeds  which  rival,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  the  devastations  of  Alario  and  of 
Tamerlane.  The  national  archives  contained 
numerous  documents,  some  of  them  dating  from 
tbe  conquest  of  Peru  and  the  foundation  of 
Lima  by  Pizarro.  They  have  been  pillaged, 
•and  these  inestimable  records  have  been  sold 
by  weight  as  waste  paper.  The  gallery  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  historical  personages, 
of  the  Incas,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  viceroys, 
from  Pizarro  to  Pezuela,  has  been  destroyed. 
The  pictures  were  torn  down  and  served  as 
material  of  which  the  soldiers  made  tents  in 
the  barrack  yards.  The  promenades,  public 
offices,  museums,  have  been  despoiled  of  all 
objects  of  art,  and  of  every  article  intended  for 
use  or  for  amusement.  Pictures,  sta 
bronzes,  marble  seats,  fountains, — in  a word, 
whatever  was  movable,  has  been  stolen  and 
■carried  off  to  Chili.” 


The  New  Art  Galleries,  Piccadilly.— 

We  may  add  to  tho  notice  of  these  buildings, 
which  appeared  on  p.  568  of  our  last  number, 
that  the  basement  and  corridors  are  lighted  by 
means  of  Messrs.  Hayward,  Bros.,  & Eckstein’s 
semi-prisni  reflecting  lights. 


TENDERS. 

“ItfratioDB  nnd  repairs  to  Park  Lodee,  Streathara, 
Sts  — Smith.  Rfeasrs.  Notley  & Trollope,  arch.: 
Burford,  London 
Colls  & Son,  London 
Godden,  London 
Walker,  Streatham 

Harrison  & Wood,  London  

Mason,  Streatham  ", 

Le  Gassiuk,  Streatham  


For  the  erection  of  new  oil  stores,  Merton,  for  Messrs.  R. 
Harland  & Son.  Me.ssra.  Notley  & Trollope,  architects  — 

Mason,  Streatham £1,060  0 0 

lownsend  & Son,  Wimbledon  1 033  0 0 

Guile,  Wimbledon  ’ ’qi.';  rt  o 

Scott,  London  885  0 0 


For  

Jones,  engineer 
W.  Wood 

J.  Bell 

W.  Hardy  

W.  J.  Botterill 


sewage  works,  Brentwood,  Essex. 


£2,260 
2,045 
1,989 
1.915  0 


Forthe  buildmgof  new  vestry,  and  alterations  to  existing 
8 Church,  East  Dulwich.  Mr.  A.  Birt, 


architect 

Goad 

Stevens  

Mansfield  

Canning  & Mullens  (accepted), 
Harvey  


240  0 0 
219  0 0 
158  10  0 


For  alterations  to  tho  Durell  Arms,  Fulham-road 
J.  Miller,  architect: — 


Fleming  . 

Dodds  A Robb  ... 

Bailey  

Jackson  & Todd.., 
Spencer  k Co.  ... 

Gibbs  A Flew 

Beale  


£1,860  0 
1.607  0 
1,496  10 
1,495  0 
. 1,435  0 
. 1,300  0 
. 1,150  0 


»,?°/,huildiug  drill-hall  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  the  5th 
Middlesex  Volunteers.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Wm.  Allen 

Langridge  & Sou  £3,290  0 0 

Cross*  Son  2,930  0 0 

VVard&Lamble 2.893  0 0 

Titmas 

Maxwell  !....!!! 

Nightingale  

Spencer  & Co 


2,748  0 
2,700  0 
2,683  0 
2,535  0 


For  five  houses  and  shops,  Bermondsey  New-road,  for 
Mr.  John  House.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  Belgrave  House, 


For  proposed  new  house  at  Nether-street,  Finchley,  for 
Mr.  J.  Collinson.  Mr.  F.  Nowell,  architect,  Mr.  Sidney 
Young,  surveyor : — 

Barman  £1,897  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  1,896  0 0 

W.  Goodman 1,892  0 0 

Plowman,  Finchley 1,800  0 0 

Stainea  A Son,  Great  Eastern-street  1,846  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearlcy,  Lxbndge 1,834  0 0 


Brompton-road,  architect : — 

Canning  A Mullens  

Johnson  

Holliday  A Greenwood  , 

Rice 

Burmon  A Son  

Marslaud 

Tarrant  A Son  

Cook 


£2,497  0 
2,430  0 
2,369  0 
2,347  ■ 


2,295  0 
2,120  0 
3,033  0 


Fire  at  a Builder’s. — On  Sunday  morning 
last  a fire  broke  out  at  Walnut  Treo-walk,  Ken- 
nington-road,  upon  the  (ircmises  of  Messrs.  J. 
Ford  & Sons,  builders.  The  workshops,  which 
consisted  of  buildings  of  two  floors,  covering  an 
area  of  some  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  caught  fire  from 
an  unknown  cause,  and  the  flames  spread  to  the 
slaughterhouse  of  Mr.  Eaton,  butcher.  The 
stables  of  Messrs.  Ford  also  became  involved, 
and  a horse  was  burnt  to  death.  Ultimately 
tbe  workshops  were  nearly  all  burned  out  and 
the  roofs  were  destroyed. 

Ziancaster. — The  management  of  the  water- 
works which  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James 
Mansergh,  M.I.C.E.,  of  Westminster,  has  been  . 
placed  under  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Alfred  ' 
3reer,  whose  salary  has  been  advanced  to  350?. 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Royal  Standard 
Hotel.  Robertson-street,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  H.  Kiouiiiir 
Mr.  H.  Ward,  Hastings,  architect 

Elliott  A Warman £1,850  0 0 

John  Howard  A Son I'sio  o 0 

George  Vigor 1,450  0 0 

Henry  Mills  1,300  0 0 

For  chancel  screen  at  St.  John's  Church,  St.  Leonard ’3- 
on-Sea,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomlleld:— 

All  Wrought  If  Collars,  Ac., 
Iron.  in  Cast-Iron. 

Lindsay  A Co £365  0 0 

Johnson, Bros., ACo.  310  0 

Singer  376  ' 

Crittall  195 

Shrivel! 195 

Jones  A Willis 194  15 

Hart,3on,Penrd,ACo.  176  0 

For  new  warehouse,  Ac,  Hampstead-road,  for  Messrs 
Oetzmaon  A Co.  Messrs.  Eales  A Sons,  architects 

Patman  A Fotheringham  £4,144  0 0 

Adamson 4,177  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen  3,931  0 0 

Lawrence 3,71.5  0 0 

Simpson  A Son  3,672  7 0 

Downs 3,663  0 0 

Scriviner  A Co 3,563  0 0 

Mark  (accepted)  3,540  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  two  semi-detached  residences  in 
Frances-road,  Windsor,  Berks.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr. 
T.  V.  H.  Davison,  Albert  Chambers,  architect 

Kemp,  Aldershot £1,230  1 5 

Kelly,  Windsor 1,168  0 0 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 1,166  0 0 

Hann  A Co.,  Windsor ],117  0 0 

Bishop,  Windsor  1,056  0 0 

Willis,  Windsor , 1,040*0  0 

Heavell,  Windsor 1,010  0 0 

Asbfold,  Slough 086  3 6 

Akery,  Windsor.  961  3 9 


0 £250  0 
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For  rebuilding  Nos.  25  and  27,  Gre  t Tichfield-stroet. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Miller,  architect : — 

Watson,  Bros  £.‘.oo.5  0 0 

G.  FoxleyACo 

Longmire  A Burge  

E.  Fairchild  A Co 

J.  Adams  


1,994  0 0 
1,991  0 0 
1,979  0 0 
1,953  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  country  residence,  lodge,  and  double 
cottage  at  Scokesby,  near  Great  Yarmouth.  Messrs. 
Bottle  A Olley,  archuteets : — 

Cornish  A Gaymer,  North  Walsham  £4,968  8 8 

James  Leggett,  Groat  Yarmouth 4,474  0 0 

Thomas  Howes,  Great  Yarmouth 4,401  15  10 

Riches  A Evans,  Fostwick  and  South 

Walsham 4,392  16  9 

Edward  Howes,  Great  Yarmouth  ...  4,210  0 0 


tect: — 

Lancaster 

Marr 

Hawkins ,,,, 


For  making  up,  metalling,  kcrlnng,  and  draining  the 
following  roads  in  the  Hamlet  of  Wallington,  for  tho 
Croydon  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authoriiy.  Air,  R,  M 
Chart,  surveyor  : — 

For  Alcester,  Clifton,  Bridge,  Clarendon,  Belmont.  Elgin, 
Maldon,  Park,  Melbourne,  Ross,  ond  St.  Michael's 
_ roads 

..£3,669  0 0 

, Iroydon  3,555  0 9 

E.  A W.  lies,  Wimbledon 3,459  0 0 

J.  H.  Etheridge,  Croydon 3,249  0 0 

Woodham  A fW,  Greenwich 3,228  0 0 

H.  Luke,  Croydon  3,218  0 0 

W.  Langridge,  Croydon 2.994  0 0 

T.  Free,  High  Wycombe  (accepted)  2,863  0 0 

For  the  Clifton.  Brid.-e,  Belmont,  Park,  and  Melbourno 
roads  only 

J.  Quittentou,  Warlingham  £2,790  0 0 

For  the  Clarendon,  Elgin,  Melbourne, 

Michael’s  roads  only  : — 

J.  Brown,  Wallington £1,207 

For  the  Clifton,  Park,  and  Maldon  roads  only;— 

D.  Stewart,  Wallin^on £1,365  0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  131  and  133,  High- 
street.  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  H.  Rowley.  Messrs. 
Crickmay  A Son,  architects.  Quantities  byhlessrs.  Nixon 
A Raven : — 

McLachlan £’,118  0 0 

W.  Bangs  A Co 2,950  0 0 

Hicks  2.816  0 0 

Limas  

Gould  A Brand  (accepted^ 


For  alterations  and  rej 


to  7,  Cumberland-tcrrace, 
_ cs,  architect 

Gould  A Brand  (accepted.) 

■For  building  new  mission-house,  and  alterations  to  school 
buildings,  Lancing-street,  Somers-town.  Mr.  William 
Milford  Teulon,  architect: — 

Mission-house.  Schools. 

Lathey,  Bros £2,190 

Smith  A Co 2,162 

H.  Lovett 1,970 

Spencer  A Co 1,977 

LangmeadAWay 1,944 

Wilson  A Exton 1,935 
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For  new  School?,  Bett-Htreet,  Tower  Hamlets  Division, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  K.  Kohson, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Thornton  Green 


F.  & F.  J.  Wood.., 


W.  V.  Hook 

11,787 

W.  Brass  

10,675 

Harris  & Wardrop 

10,663 

J.  Outhwaite  & Son  

10,552 

T.  Boyce  

10,527 

Atherton  it  Latta  

10,40) 

J.  K.  Hunt  

10,356 

Perry  & Co 

10,331 

J.  Grover 

10,287 

S.  J.  Jerrard  

10,242 

For  additions  to  schools,  Wirtemberg-street,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archi- 
tect 

W.  Oldrey  £1,232  0 0 

J.  Marslsnd  1,218  0 0 

Lathey.Bros 1,190  0 0 

Holloway,  Bros 1,175  0 0 

F.  Higus 1,151  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  1,113  0 0 

J,  R.  Hunt 1,072  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  London  and  County  Bank,  Becken- 


ham,  Kent.  Mr.  W. 

G.  Bartleet,  architect : — 

W.  Shurmur  

3,330 

0 

0 

Perry  

3,295 

0 

0 

Boyce  

Ashby  

3,280 

0 

0 

3,264 

0 

0 

Rider  

3,258 

0 

0 

lligas  .S  Hill 

3,244 

0 

0 

Arnold 

3,225 

0 

0 

Halliduy 

3,177 

0 

0 

Burrows  

3,176 

0 

0 

Cox  

2,998 

0 

0 

For  repairs  to  the  Marlborough  Arms,  St.  John's  Wood, 
for  the  City  of  London  Brewery.  Mr.  W.  G,  Jewhurst, 
architect  : — 

Harden  £170  0 0 

Everett  170  0 0 

Coomo  & Son 157  0 0 

Batley 130  0 0 

W.  Shnnuur 126  0 0 

Canning  & Mullens 125  0 0 

fencer  115  0 0 

Knowles 106  0 0 

B,  T.  Wood  95  0 0 

Harris 89  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  154  and  156,  The  Grove,  Strat- 
ford. Mr.  Arthur  H.  Newinau,  architect : — 

Mansfield  & Son £1,140  0 0 

J,  H.  Hoskins  967  0 0 

F.&P.J.Wood  960  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 947  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 900  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  891  0 0 

B.  Wells 860  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  Hassard-street, 
Hackney-road,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  & Co.  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  architect : — 

C.Msrr  £540  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 497  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 470  0 0 

J.  A.  Taylor 449  0 0 


For  fittings  to  London  and  County  Bank,  Hammersmith. 
Mr.  E.  Evans  Cronk,  architect : — 

Lascelles £398  0 0 

Adamson 395  0 0 

Drew  ..  370  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) 333  0 0 


For  new  wing  to  the  Loudon  Homosopathic  Hospital 
Great  Ormond-street.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  41,  Blooms- 
bury^square,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Rook- 

Jacklin £3,460  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 3,373  0 0 

Tonpp 3,35.1  0 0 

Cowland  3,263  0 0 

Smith  & Son  3,139  0 0 

Falkner  (accepted)  3,125  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  thirteen  houses  at  Winchmore 
Hill  for  Mr.  T.  D.  Thompson,  The  Oaks,  Woodside  Park 
architect : — ' 

G-D.  Life  £1,880  0 0 


F.  VoUer 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown,  123,  Biahopsgate- 
street  


For  the  erection  of  enclosing  walls,  formation  of  roads 
and  drainage,  of  new  cemetery  at  Hanwell,  for  the  Burial 
Board  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square  ; — 

Gaisford  £4,763  0 0 

Garrud 3,9-4o  0 0 

Forster 3,796  0 0 

George  Parker  3,700  0 0 

Seward 3,616  0 0 

Gibson 3.587  0 0 

.\ldridge  A Jonvey  3,530  0 0 

Richens  & Mount 3,494  0 0 

Bootli,  Bros 3,180  0 0 

Brown  2,985  0 0 

Macfarlane 2,930  0 0 

Hanson  Bros 2,891  0 0 
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For  painting,  whitewashing,  &c.,  at  the  Dispensary  in 
East-street,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Murylebone.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Sous,  archi- 
tects: — 

Bamford 

Batchelder 

Howard  

Everitt  Bros 

Clarke  & Mnnnooch  

Abrahams  Bros 

Rawlins  

Motr  & Wallis  

Stewart  

Wall  Bros 

Woodman  

Kearley  

Sheerman  & Son  (accepted) 

Proctor  


174  0 


0 0 


156  0 0 
147  12  0 
80  0 0 ! 


For  dwelling-house  and  business  premises,  Streatham 
High-road,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Robinson,  pharmaceutical 
chemist.  Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  119,  Cheapside,  architect ; — 
Hill  Bros,  (accepted)  £1,515  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  V.  H.  D.— R.  M.  C.— W.  S.— A.  W.— H.  J.  N.— J.  J.  C.— J.  F. 
-8.  i S.— G.  A.  W.— W.  P.— 8.  S Son.— C.  G.— J.  A.  T.— H.  H.  B. 
“ " ” 1.— C.  E.— J.  P-~W.  P.— C.  B.  H.— N.  &T.^A.  W. 

-P.  Bros.— E.  W.  E.— (.).  D.  & 
■jnvouT  to  obtain 
custom).— J.  T. 


— J.  P.  8.— H.  W J.  T.  M.— E.  M.  R. 

Co.— J.  P.— J.  G.  N.— E.  K.  3.— Q.  A.  , . . 

the  re<iuUitc  facilities). — R.  J.  B.  (coiitrary 
Ipleoe  send  particulars,) 

Gorreepoudents  should  address  the  Editor,  aud  net  the  Publisher, 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  n-une  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  ueccuarily  (or  publica- 


tion. 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  Lave 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  fortvarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHAEGES  EUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACAirr.  PARTNT'li-ii-:  : r.',  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  Al'V  II RT1SEMENT8. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4i.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word.,; Os.  6d. 

Tenae  for  Series  of  Trade  Adrertiseinente.also  for  Sjwial  Adver- 
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COMING  CHANGES  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 

" Or  -when,  Apollo  like,  thou’rt  pleased  to  lend, 
Thy-flon)  to  feast  on  Hampstead's  airy  head; 
Hampstead,  that  tow'ring  in  superior  sky, 

2s'ow  with  Parnassus  does  in  honour  vie." 

^il'Cat,  a Poem,  by  Sir  Ed.  Blaekmore,  Knt. 

UONGST  the  ■various 
proposals  embo- 
died in  the  pend- 
ing Bill  of  the 
Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works 
is  one  for  further 
improvements  in 
a locality  -where 
their  previous  ef- 
forts should  ever 
be  remembered 
with  gratitude.  They  purpose  to  -widen  Higb- 
fitreet  and  Church-place,  and  to  make  a new 
street  from  the  comer  of  East-street,  with 
an  approach  therefrom  to  High  • Si-reet,  as 
widened,  in  a line  with  Wells-buildtngs.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  notice  that  the  premises 
with  fine  old  garden  of  the  onco  “ Upper  Flask,” 
— to  which  house  we  shall  presently  advert 
with  the  measure  it  deserves, — are  about  to  be 
laid  out  in  yet  another  of  the  ‘'residential 
estates”  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  this 
justly  favourite  quarter. 

A volume,  indeed,  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
tell  the  countless  memories,  connected  with  art 
and  letters  alike,  that  cling  around  tho  old 
taverns  and  houses  scattered  about  its  many 
•ascents,  or  forming  prominent  features  in  the 
■view  as  one  traverses  tho  roads  to  West  End, 
Hendon,  and  Highgate.  The  pretty  cluster  of 
Scotch  firs  at  the  further  end  of  the  Heath  by 
■"The  Spaniards”  recalls  tho  trees  which  stand 
cut  in  the  foreground  of  some  of  Turner’s 
earlier  drawings.  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Co-wper  sang  its  praises ; our  great  landscape 
painters  made  their  sketching-ground  whore  it 
is  said,  by  whose  authority  we  know  not,  Cnyp 
and  Vanderveldo  had  not  disdained  to  seek 
inspiration  for  their  pencils.  Beneath  the 
ehadow  of  the  firs  (planted  by  one  Turner, 
a tobacconist  of  Fleet-street)  stands  Erskine 
House.  Here  Burke  often  called  on  the  great 
Lord  Chancellor  who  had  exchanged  the  motto 
“ Judge  not  ” of  his  forefathers,  the  Earls  of 
Buchan,  for  “ Trial  by  Jury  ” as  his  own.  Here 
Lord  Erskine  would  cultivate  his  taste  for 
planting  and  gardening  ; the  work  of  hia  own 
hands  survives  in  shape  of  the  thick  holly  hedge 
along  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  under 
which  a passage  led  from  tho  one  garden  to 
ihe  other.  Tho  neighbouring  Caen  Wood  was 
laid  out  by  his  no  less  celebrated  predecessor, 
Lord  Mansfield;  the  Spaniards  Inn*  marks  ■ 
the  ancient  gateway  to  the  preserves  of  the 
bishops  of  London  who  gave  their  name  to  the 


* So  called  from  some  uncertain  coanoiion  with  the 
embassy  to  King  James  I.  from  Spain, 


wood  in  tho  valley  below  by  tho  footpath  to 
Finchley.  Hampstead  had  a particular  charm 
for  Gainsborough  and  Old  Cromo ; Constable 
(who  lived  in  Well-walk,  between  the  old 
assembly-rooms  and  the  tavern)  declared  he 
loved  every  stile  and  stump  and  lane  in  tho 
village,  and  as  long  as  his  hand  could  hold 
a brush  should  never  ceaao  to  paint  them.  It 
were  needless  to  dwell  upon  tho  themes  it 
supplied  for  Morland,  Creswick  and  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  Linnell  and  Cecil  Lawson. 

Originally  a hamlet  of  Hendon,  Hamoatedo  is 
computed  at  four  hides  in  tho  book  of  Domes- 
day. The  grant  of  the  manor  (A.D.  986)  to  the 
monks  of  West  Minster  by  Hilthelred  was  con- 
firmed by  St.  Eadward  tho  Confessor.  The 
monks  subsequently  acquired,  temp.  Henry  I.,  a 
grant  from  Godwine,  tho  hermit,  of  the  cell 
which  he  had  built  near  the  little  rivulet  of 
Coldbourne,  a source  of  the  Aye,  on  the  south- 
western confines  of  tho  parish.  The  cell  was 
hereupon  converted  into  a nunnery  for  Emma, 
Cbristiua,  and  Gunilda,  the  Queen  Matilda’s 
maids  of  hononr,  the  anchorite  Godwine  being 
appointed  warden  and  guardian  for  life  of  the 
devotees.  At  the  dissolution  the  “ nonre  of 
Kilbourne,”  together  with  tho  manor,  devolved 
to  tho  Cro-wnj  the  latter,  settled  upon  the  one 
bishop  of  Westminster,  was  again  surrendered 
te  tho  king  in  1550.  That  same  year  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  until  1620,  and  then  passed  to  Sir 
Baptist  Hicks,  a mercer  of  Chepe,  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Campden.  Vested  in  the 
Noels  until  1707,  it  went  by  a marriage  to  the 
Wilsons,  the  late  baronet  of  which  line  unsuc- 
cessfully asserted  his  rights  to  all  of  the  Heath 
as  against  the  public.  Rescuing  the  land  from 
further  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
holders, tho  Board  of  Works  eventually  secured 
one  half  of  the  original  500  acres  in  perpetuity. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Hon.  Susanna  Noel,  mother  of  Baptist,  first 
Earl  of  Gainsborongh,  devised  the  “ well  of 
medicinal  waters,”  and  six  acres  of  heath  ground 
encompassing  it,  to  the  Hampstead  poor.  The 
dealings  with  this  estate  a few  years  ago  by  tho 
Wells  Charity  Trustees  occasioned  no  small  stir 
among  the  inhabitants  anxions  to  preserve  it  in 
its  pristine  integrity.*  In  1317  Sir  Roger  de 
Brabazon  gave  the  Belses,  or  Bellasis,  estate 
(Belsise  and  now  covered  wi  th  houses),  consisting 
of  a messuage  and  fifty-seven  acres,  to  the 
monks  at  West  Minster,  as  an  endowment  for  a 
chantry  at  tho  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  for 
the  souls  of  Edmund,  first  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
Blanche  his  wife, — their  monuments  the  chiefest 
glory  of  the  sacrarium  there, — and  of  himself. 
Tho  estate  was  shortly  afterwards  assigned  to 
prior  Reginald  de  Hadbam  to  hold  by  lease 
under  the  monastery.  At  a later  period  it 

• See,  tnier  alia,  tho  vigorous  protest  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  dated  from  Church-row,  January,  1879;  printed, 
with  other  papers  ad  Aoe,  by  J.  Hewetson,  11  and  12, 
High-street,  Hampstead. 


belonged  to  Sir  Armigal  Waad,  clerk  of  the 
Council  to  Kings  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI., 
the  first  Englishman  to  explore  the  American 
continent.*  Norden  speaks  of  his  alabaster 
monument  in  tho  chancel  of  the  old  church 
whore  he  was  buried,  as  well  as  his  son,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  ambassador  to  Spain  and  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  Subsequently  occupied  by  Lords 
Wotton  and  Chesterfield,  Howell,  the  “Welsh 
Ambassador,”  opened  it  as  a placo  of  amuse- 
ment in  1720.  His  advertisement  appears  in 
Mist’s  “ Journal  ” for  tho  16th  of  April  of  that 
year,  with  a notice  that  “twelve  stout  fellows 
compleafcly  armed  patrol  between  Belsize  and 
London”  for  his  patrons’ protection.  Thestately 
avenue  of  trees  that  led  to  the  manor-house  from 
Haverstock  Hill  and  traces  of  old  England-lane 
still  exist. 

“ I am  at  a solitude,  an  house  between  Hamp- 
stead and  London,  wherein  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
died,”  writes  Steele  to  Pope  under  date  Ist 
June,  1712,  from  the  cottage  t where  ho  sought 
retirement  and  freedom  from  arrest  during  the 
summer  months  of  tho  same  year.  Here  ho 
employed  his  time  in  contributing  to  tho  Spec- 
tator, and  in  going  with  Pope,  who  would  call 
for  him  in  his  carriage  to  meet  tho  members  of 
the  Kit-cat  Club  and  others  at  the  “ Upper 
Flask,”  returning  generally  at  night  to  his 
wife  Prue’s  lodgings  inBury-street,  St.  James’s. 
In  the  letter  we  have  cited,  Steele  goes  on  to 
qnoto  some  stanzas  in  praise  of  Sodley’s  “ pre- 
vailing gentle  art,”  one  whom  ho  somewhat 
resembled  in  laxity  of  principles,  but  immeasar- 
ably  surpassed  in  singleness  and  goodness  of 
heart.  At  another  cottage  close  by  lived  Gay 
during  his  temporary  derangement  induced  by 
the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  Nancy 
Dawson  famous  for,  amongst  other  things,  her 
dancing  of  the  hornpipe.  Mounting  Haverstock 
Hill,  we  pass  on  the  left  Rosslyn,  formerly  a 
seat  of  Lord  Loughborough,  and  on  tho  right 
John-streot,  leading  to  Downshire  Hill,  memor- 
able for  the  sojourn  here  of  Fanny  Brawn,  and, 
at  Lawn  Bank,  the  adjacent  villa,  of  Keats,  who 
in  the  winter  of  1817-18,  here  completed 
“ Endymion,”  and  wrote  “ Isabella,  or  the  Pot 
of  Basil.”  Touching  is  Hone’s  reference  to  him  : 
— “ Winding  southwardly  from  the  Heath,  there 
is  a charming  little  grove  in  Well-walk  with  a 
bench  at  tho  end,  whereon  I last  saw  poor 
Keats,  the  poet  of  the  ‘ Pot  of  Basil,'  sitting 
aud  sobbing  his  dying  breath  into  a handker- 
chief, glancing  parting  looks  towards  the  quiet 
landscape  he  had  delighted  in, — musing,  as  in  his 
‘ Ode  to  a Nightingale.’  ’’J  Woll-walk  and  the 
landscape  are  sorely  altered ; but  one  may  still 
rest  on  tho  bench  “ where  but  to  think  is  to  be 

• For  an  aocoimt  of  of  his  voyage  see  Hackloyt’i  Collec- 
tion. 

t The  site  of  tho  cottage  and  garden  ia  now  that  of  the 
studios  and  tho  Sir  Eichsrd  Steele  tavern  on  Haverstock- 
bill,  opposite  tho  old  Load  of  Hay.  The  cottage  is  seen  in 
the  background  of  Hogarth's  “March  ef  tho  Guards  to 
Finchley." 

t The  Table  Book,  ill.,  part  1,  col.  810. 
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full  of  sorrow”  for  him  who,  hafl  ho  lived  to 
fourscore,  could  not,  io  the  words  of  W.  ^1. 
Eossetti,  win  upon  us  more,  could  not  leave  us 
a more  lovely  memory  or  so  priceless  a treasure 
of  regret.  A little  northwards  of  John-street 
and  to  the  roar  of  the  main  thoroughfare  stood 
the  Chicken  Ilonse,  the  last  remains  of  which 
were  taken  down  some  months  since.  In 
this,  a reputed  hunting-seat  of  the  Queen 
Klizahoth  and  her  successor  on  the  throne,  once 
lived  Gale,  the  antiquary,  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
before  his  occupation  of  Caen  Wood.  The 
Chicken  House  possessed  some  painted  glass, 
well  executed,  representing  in  one  window  our 
Saviour  in  the  arras  of  Simeon,  and  in  another 
the  respective  arms  and  likenesses  of  King 
James  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Jluckiugham.*  Below 
the  former  Avindow  Avas  the  inscription,  “Icy 
dans  cette  chambre  concha  nostro  Eoy  Jaques 
premier  de  notn  le  25mo  Aoust,  1610.”  The 
glass  was  removed  to  Branch  Hill  Lodge,  near 
the  Grove,  overlooking  tbo  cottage  to  the  rear 
of  “ Hollv  Bush  Tavern  ” where  ilomney  lived, 
and  the  nOAv  residence  of  that  artist  whose 
dr.awings  adorn  our  leading  comic  journal. 
At  Vane  House,  lived  Henry  Vane  (Lud- 
low’s “Memoirs,”  vol.  iii.),  and,  after  him. 
Bishop  Butler,  Avhen  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  avIio 
wrote  the  “ Analogy.”  Church-row,  leading 
westwards  to  the  jjarish  church  of  St.  John, 
constitutes  a charming  relic  of  contemporary 
street  architecture.  The  church  rebuilt  in 
17-15  from  the  designs  of  Flitcroft,  then 
residing  in  Montague-grovc,  has  a tower  and 
belfry  at  the  eastern,  and  the  choir  (recently 
extended)  in  the  western,  end.  In  the  old 
churchyard  by  the  southern  AA'al!  is  the  tomb  of 
John  Harrison,  inventor  of  the  chronometer 
and  gridiron  pendulum,  who  died  on  the  21th 
day  of  March,  1776.  This  has  been  renovated 
in  execrable  taste  by  the  Clockmakers’  Com- 
pany. The  stone  over  Incledon’s  grave 
was  lately  removed.  The  once  fair  view 
from  this  spot  southwards  across  the  Con- 
duit Fields  is  shut  in  by  Fitzjohn’s  - avenue 
and  numerous  new  roads  and  villas.  At  Frognal 
House,  by  the  descent  from  the  church,  yet 
blocked  by  a toll-bar,  lived  Isaac  IVare,  a pro- 
lific author  on  architecture  and  of  some  beauti- 
fully-e.xecuted  designs  after  Palladio.  In  bis 
Avife’s  lodgings  at  Frognal  f Dr.  Johnson  com- 
posed his  “ Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  of  which 
another  poet  has  declared  “it  is  a grand  poem, — 
and  so  true  !”  and  which  when  once  in  later  life, 
his  fame  and  prosperity  assured,  he  attempted 
to  read  aloud  the  passage  descriptive  of  his  OAvn 
early  struggles,  caused  him  to  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  In  the  garden  of  Conduit 
House,  at  the  top  of  Fitzjohn’s-avenue,  is  the 
Shepherd’s  Well,  renowned  for  the  purity  of  its 
spring,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  used  to 
depend  for  their  supply  of  water.  There  was 
no  roadway  to  the  Conduit,  and  the  present 
writer  can  well  recollect  the  water-carrio.’-s  who 
used  to  come  every  day  to  fill  their  buckets  and 
take  them  to  the  houses  on  tho  hill  above.  In 
these  fields  Keats  would  meet  Leigh  Hunt  from 
his  cottage  (since  rebuilt  as  South  Villa)  in  the 
Vale  of  Health,  and  Shelley  from  his  lodgings  in 
Pond-street.  Here,  on  one  occasion,  Shelley 
terrified  some  good  lady  out  of  her  senses  by 
throwing  himself  into  an  heroic  attitude  and 
declaiming, — 

Come,  brothers,  let  us  sit  upon  tUo  prounJ, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings.” 

At  the  Hill,  near  “ Jack  Straw’s  Castle,” 
Samuel  Hoare,  the  banker,  was  visited  by 
Crabbe,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Camp- 
bell, and  Lucy  Aikin  ; Avith  the  sisters  Joanna 
and  Agnes  Baillic,  then  liA-ing  at  Bolton,  behind 
“Holly  Bush”  Tavern.  On  the  slope  below 
“Jack  StruAv’s  Castle,”  the  horse-races  Avere 
held,  and  there  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1856,  they  found  the  dead  body  of 
Sadleir,  Avhose  career  Charles  Dickens  repro- 
duces in  the  character  of  Merdle  in  his  “Little 
Dorrit.”  Addison  often  resorted  to  the  “ Bull 
and  Bush”  in  the  valley  stretching  towards 
Hendon  ; Akenside  lived  at  Golders  Hall,  North 
End;  and  at  Wildwood,  then  North  End,  House 
Chatham  spent  his  gloomy  retirement  during 
tho  year  1767.  ° 

Ascending  Heath  Mount  there  lies  alono- 
the  right  hand  the  massive  ganlen-wall  of 
“ Upper  Bowling  Green  House,”  the  house  itself 


* See  the  plate  in  Park's  Hampstead,  1918. 

+ Mrs.  Desraoulio,  -who  before  her  marriage  stayed 
Bome  time  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Hampstead,  told  Host 
that  airs.  Johnson  indulged  herself  Avith  country  air  i 
unsuitable  expenditure,  whilst  her  husband  was  drude 
in  the  smoke  of  London. 


distinguished  by  the  row  of  trees  which  flank 
tbo  pathway  as  it  opens  upon  Belmont.  The 
house,  latterly  1-niown  as  the  “ Upper  Flask,”  * 
and  greatly  modernised  since,  constitutes  one  of 
tho  most  interesting  in  Hampstead.  A highly 
popular  resort  Avith  politer  circles  in  the  former 
half  of  last  century,  it  was  the  summer  rendez- 
vous of  the  Kit-cat  Club.  Many  a time  have 
the  prospects  and  glories  of  the  Protestant 
Succession  been  celebrated  within  its  walls  ; the 
wittiest,  the  most  elegant,  the  most  learned  of 
their  time  have  trodden  its  garden-walks  and 
thronged  beneath  the  mulberry-trees  upon  the 
lawn.  It  was  in  turn  the  home  of  George 
Stevens,  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  commentator 
on  Shakspeare,  and  of  Coleridge.  But  cliicfest 
of  all, — and  though  less  real  no  Avhit  the  less 
dear, — are  its  associations  Avith  n.  story  to  Avliicli 
neither  ancient  nor  modern  literature  presents 
a parallel.  Repeated  pilgrimages  Jiave  been 
made  to  this  house  by  tho  countrymen  of 
Diderot,  avIio  pronounced  an  dlo^e  upon  its 
author  at  hia  death  ; of  Rousseau,  Avho  followed 
it  in  his  “ Nouvello  Heloise”;  of  Alfred  do 
Musset,  Avho  called  it  !c  premier  roman  du 
mojifZe.  To  those  of  us  who  Imve  read  her 
history  the  whole  place  is  redolent  alone  of  one 
sanctified  name, — Clai'issa.f  There  still  stand  in 
London  the  churches  Avhero  she  Avorshipped  and 
prayed  for  her  destroyer,  the  street  in  Avbich  she 
closed  her  life;  but  the  scene  of  the  second 
great  crisis  in  her  fate  will  shortly  disappear  for 
ever.  At  Hampstead  she  Avas  free  for  hut  a few 
short  hours  from  lier  pursuer.  Wo  see  her 
hurrying  from  Mrs.  Sinclair’s, — the  pen  almost 
refuses  to  inscribe  that  odious  name.  We  hear 
her  hid  a coachman  to  drive  “ fast ! A’ery  fast ! ” 
— she  cares  not  Avbither.  We  follow  the  coach 
to  tho  “ Upper  Flask,”  Avhither  Lovelace  had 
taken  her  more  than  once  before.  There  she 
enters  and  asks  if  she  can  have  a dish  of  tea  and 
a room  to  herself  for  a little  while.  Spiritless 
and  fatigued  she  gives  way  to  a violent  hurst  of 
grief,  and  then  after  Avandering  on  tbo  Heath 
finds  a lodging  at  Mrs.  Moore’s  cottage.  Love- 
lace followed  her  into  the  very  room  she  occupied 
at  the  “ Upper  Flask  ” ; “ she  sat  ” he  AA'rites  to 
Belford  “at  the  very  table  I now  write  upon, 
and  I believe  tho  chair  I ait  in  was  hers.”  In 
three  days  Lovelace,  by  another  of  hia  diabolical 
artifices,  induces  her  to  leave  Goody  Moore’s 
Avith  him  and  tho  pretended  Mias  Montague  and 
Lady  Betty ; that  same  night  the  dreadful 
tragedy  is  fulfilled.  The  story  is  fictitious,  but 
every  line  justifies  the  eulogy  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Avho,  whilst  not  greatly  loving  its  author,  declared 
it  to  be  the  first  book  in  the  Avorld  for  tho  know- 
ledge it  displays  of  the  human  heart. 

In  his  charming  prose  tale  Oliver  Goldsmith 
reconciles  us  to  the  foibles  of  our  nature ; it 
was  left  to  his  quondam  employer,  the  homely 
self-satisfied  printer  of  Salisbm-y-court,  in  jiaint- 
ing  the  triumph  of  mental  chastity,  to  tum  our 
rage  and  pity  into  uaa'c  and  AA’orship,  to  draAV  her 
character  Avhom  no  pagan  author  could  possibly 
have  imagined,  no  Chi-istian  writer  had  ventured 
to  portray,  and  AA-ho  rises  solitary,  supreme,  tho 
most  beautiful,  the  most  sublime  creation  of  un- 
inspired fiction. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


It  is  perhaps  Avith  a side  glance  at  tho  Im- 
pressionists that  the  Council  of  tho  Royal 
Academy  have  adopted  for  their  title-page 
motto  this  year  the  sentence  from  Seneca,  “Non 
est  ars,  quaa  ad  eiloctum  casu  venit”  : that  is 
not  to  be  called  art  which  arrives  at  its  effect 
by  chance.  The  maxim  is  capable  of  a tolerably 
Avido  and  various  application,  and  is  certainly  a 
very  good  banner  for  an  academy  of  arts  to 
fight  under,  provided  they  Avill  not  forget  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  matter,  and  that 
correctness  and  finish  do  not  include  the  Avhole 
of  AA'hat  we  look  for  from  art.  This  limitation 
of  the  maxim  is  suggested  by  the  AA’orks  of  the 
president  as  much  as  by  others  of  much  inferior 
power.  Nothing  that  Sir  P.  Leighton  paints  is 
done  by  chance, — “casu”;  no  works  of  the 
present  day  evince  more  care,  study,  and  finish 


To  distinguish  it  frorn  tho  Flask, — n meaner  place  of 
entertainment  lower  down  in  the  town.  Flask  Walk  formed 
too  scene  of  Hampstead  Fair.  Hero  is  one  of  the  Fleet  rirer 
springs. 

t Noteworthy  is  the  imiTersal  mistake  as  to  the  title  of 
the  book,  wliicli  correctly  runs:  “Clarissa;  or,  the  His- 
tory  of  a Young  Lady.  Comprehending  the  most  impor- 
Unt  Concerns  of  Private  Life,  and  particularly  showing  the 
Distresses  that  may  attend  the  Misconduct  both  of  Parents 
and  Children  m Relation  to  Marriage.  Published  by  the 
MDCCXLVm”'''*  Printed  for  S.  Richarason. 
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in  regard  to  drawing,  composition,  and  colour^ 
Tho  foreshortening  and  colouring  of  the  arm  of 
the  figure  represented  in  “ Memories  ” (332)  is 
an  exquisitely -complete  and  delicate  piece  of 
artistic  Avorkmansbip.  But  then  the  face,Avhich 
from  the  title  should  suggest  thought  and 
emotion,  tells  us  little  or  nothing ; it  is  “ faultily 
faultless,  icily  regular,”  with  just  the  faint 
suspicion  of  a harmless  shade  of  melancholy, 
Avhicli  might  even  be  taken  for  ill-temper.  “ Tho 
Vestal”  (20),  a profile  of  a pale  face  iinder  a 
hood,  is  even  more  deficient  in  expression,  and 
“Kittens”  (330),  tho  Avork  placed  centrally  in 
the  large  room,  is  one  inAvhich  the  figure  seems 
almost  lifeless, — an  effect  the  more  felt  inas- 
much as  the  title  gives  the  idea  of  something 
rather  lively  and  playful.  The  figure  is  that  of 
a child,  a girl,  but  there  is  nothing  .cbildliko 
about  it  but  the  proportions..  The  clraAviiig  of 
the  figure  is  fine,  the  combination  of  colour  un- 
usual, rich,  and  striking  ; but  the  breath  of  life 
is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Long’s  “Merab”  and  “Michal”  (91,97),. 
the  latter  tho  daughter  of  Saul  Avho  loved 
DaA’id,  tho  former  another  daughter  introduced 
into  Handel’s  oratorio  “ Saul”  as  a contrasting 
figure  to  Michal,  may  take  rank  as  among  tho 
most  successful  examples  in  the  Academy  of 
the  balance  of  execution  and  feeling.  These 
figures  Avill  not  interest  many  people  so  raAich 
as  the  larger  subjects  the  artist  has  painted,  but 
he  has  done  nothing  better, — perhaps  nothing  se 
good.  The  flesh  painting,  in  the  Michal  especially, 
is  perfect  in  coloirr,  reflections,  and  texture,  the 
draAving  unimpeachable,  and  the  expression  of 
the  tAvo  heads, — the  one  proud,  the  other  humble 
and  affectionate,  — is  very  finely  contrasted. 
Tbo  same  Gallery,  No.  1,  contains  several  figure- 
subjects  of  varied  interest,  predominant  among 
Avhich  is  Mr.  Millais’s  splendid  portrait  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hook  (29),  one  of  the  most  manly, 
dignified,  unaffected  portrait  woiks  that  have 
ever  been  seen  in  the  Academy.  The  eminent 
sea-painter  is  simply  dressed  in  a working 
costume;  the  earnest  face,  marked  with  strong 
lines  from  tho  work  and  AA-eather  exposure  of 
many  years  (for  no  one  can  paint  sea  as  Mr. 
Hook  does  Avithoufc  having  been  out  in  all 
weathers  for  a considerable  part  of  his  life),  is 
painted  with  uncompromising  force  and  fidelity; 
tho  large  palette,  with  its  array  of  pigments, 
brings  some  spots  of  light  colour  into  the 
picture,  relieving  the  otherAvise  rather  heavy 
mass  of  broAvns.  This  is  a noble  work.  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone’s  “An  Offer  of  Marriage”  (5) 
rc2)cat8  the  tones  and  style,  and  the  character 
of  scene,  of  his  picture  of  last  year,  Avhich  hung 
in  the  same  place;  it  is  what  we  call  “pretty” 
art,  and  certainly  not  done  “by  chance,”  for  it 
is  I’athf-r  too  obviously  a made  effect,  esiiecially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  masses  of  foliag& 
behind,  which  are  worked  up  into  a smooth, 
enamel-painting  kind  of  effect,  far  removed  from 
the  light  and  freedom  of  nature.  Mr.  Millais’s 
“Une  Graudo  Dame”  (37)  is  a very  forciblo 
portrait  of  a little  girl  in  very  rich  costume  and 
in  a mock-magnificent  attitude  with  a green 
parrot  on  her  wrist ; it  has  much  humour  as  well 
as  great  force  and  richness  of  colour,  but  in  this 
and  in  another  portrait  entitled  “ Forget-me- 
not  ” (323)  there  is  to  be  seen  that  rather  over- 
loaded painting  of  the  face  which,  despite  its 
force,  tho  painter  seems  to  carry  too  far  at 
times;  in  No.  323  the  reflections  of  light  on  the 
face  are  so  strong  and  Avhite  as  to  look  almost 
disagreeable,  and  spoil  the  effect  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  pretty  countenance.  Mr.  Macbeth  takes 
a good  place  in  Gallery  I.,  AA'ith  a very  pretty 
and  interesting  painting,  “A  Sacrifice”  (-12), 
tho  parting  with  her  beautiful  auburn  (or 
red  ?)  hair  by  a young  woman  at  a barber’s, 
apparently  for  commericial  purposes  : tbo  scene 
is  effectively  composed,  but  hoAV  many  beads 
tall  is  tho  barber  ? Mr.  Macbeth  is  always 
running  his  figures  too  tall  in  this  Avay.  A 
contrast  to  this  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Maynard 
BroAvn’s  “The  Last  Look”  (70),  a funeral  scene 
in  a cottage,  painfully  dingy  in  colour,  bub 
marked  by  real  pathos.  Mr.  Storey’s  “ The 
Connoisseur”  (19)  shows  that  leaning  to  Dutch 
taste  Avhich  he  seems  always  to  have  had ; it  is 
an  incident  in  tho  life  of  Teniers,  and  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  give  the  figures  which  Teniers 
habitually  saAv  around  him  with  the  touch  and 
style  of  the  modern  painter  : the  result  is 
interesting  and  characteristic;  the  old  Frau 
looking  contemptuously  at  tho  picture  which 
Teniers  triumjahantly  recommends,  as  a really 
good  thiug,isa  very  cleverly-imagined  personage. 
Other  works  to  be  noted  in  this  gallery  are  Sir 
John  Gilbert’s  “ Don  Quixote  ” (20) ; Mr.  Marks’s 
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' “Where  is  it  P ” (-IS),  a picture  with  scarcely 
any  sabject,  but  a most  masterly  bit  of  clear 
clean  painting j “The  Stray  Kitten”  (69),  by 
Hr.  Hugh  Cameron,  a charming  little  bit  rather  a 
: lo  Ur.  E.  Frere ; “ An  Impromptu  Toilet  ” (111), 
by  Mr.  Sant,  a very  clover  and  lively  portrait 
of  a lively  child  who  has  dressed  herself  up  in 
cloak  and  hat  certainly  not  meant  for  her; 
“The  Waefu’  Heart”  (92),  by  Mr.  Faed,  but 
not  the  best  of  his  works  in  the  exhibition; 
“Piccadilly  : Drawing-room  Day”  (112),  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  a capital  painting  of  the 
thoroughfare  and  its  passengers  and  vehicles; 
and  a clever  though  rather  grotesque  work  by 
Mr.  Barnard,  who  has  attempted  to  realise  “ The 
Jury  ” in  “ Pilgrim's  Progress  ” who  tried  Faith- 
ful, “Mr.  Highmind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr.  Liar,” 
&c. : this  is  an  original  idea  worked  out  with 
considerable  ability,  the  characters  implied  in 
the  various  names  being  very  pointedly  repre- 
sented in  most  of  the  figures,  though  in  one  or 
I two  ca.ses  trenching  a little  on  caricature.  The 
I landscapes  we  are  intentionally  deferring  for 
the  present. 

The  central  portion  in  Gallery  II.  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Frith’s  painting  of  “the  private  view” 
of  the  Academy,  1881  (163),  in  which  a largo 
number  of  likenesses  of  persons  well  known  in 
Art  and  Society  are  cleverly  brought  together, 
and  which  represents  the  artist  at  his  best  in 
his  present  stylo  of  painting.  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes  has  made  what  may  bo  called  an 
sesthetic  portrait  group  out  of  “ The  Home 
Quartett”  (170),  the  portr.aits  of  awell-known 
lady  amateur  and  her  children ; the  latter, 
playing  on  violins  and  violoncello,  are  all  in 
green  dresses,  which  form  a foil  to  the  deli- 
catcly-treated  flesh  tints;  there. is  great  indi- 
viduality about  the  picture,  but  it  is  rather  self- 
conscious  and  over-studied  to  fulfil  the  best 
ends  of  portraiture.  A masterly  portrait  of  a 
lady  seated  before  an  easel  preparing  to  paint 
some  flowers  placed  in  a glass  beside,  by  M. 
Fantin,  occupies  a corner  of  tbo  room;  a paint- 
ing in  which  the  background  is  left  little  more 
than  a grey  priming  with  the  canvas  grain 
showing  througli  it,  and  the  figure  built  on  in 
masses  of  colour  almost  in  relief.  This  powerful 
work  has  the  additional  merit  of  the  refinement 
of  feeling  and  expression  which  M.  Fantin’s 
portraits  have  sometimes  lacked.  Two  classic 
or  ideal  heads  are  in  this  room,  Mr.  Calderon’s 
“ Dymphna”  (182),  a very  pretty  head,  which, 
however,  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  feeling 
of  the  line  quoted  beneath  it : — 

" Thy  rapt  aoul  sitting  in  tliino  eyes  ” ; 
and  Mr.  Poynter’s  “Psyche”  (191),  also  an 
entirely  prosaic,  rather  hard  painting  of  the 
head  and  torso  of  a not  very  beautiful  young 
■woman,  with  the  interior  of  a temple  as  a back- 
gi-onnd.  A butterfly  whicli  she  is  regarding 
gives  (as  being  an  emblem  of  the  soul)  the  only 
possible  excuse  for  the  title.  This  is  the  same 
shortcoming  which  -we  find  in  so  much  of  the 
more  ambitious  works  of  oiur  contemporary 
painters, — a picture,  which  is  really  nothing  but 
an  ordinarily  pretty  and  well-painted  figure,  is 
dignified  with  a title,  in  comparison  with  the 
pretension  of  which  the  performance  intel- 
lectually sinks  into  almost  absurd  inadequacy. 
If  this  one  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  bad  been  called 
“A  Greek  Maiden,”  well  and  good;  it  had 
been  accepted  as  a very  agreeable  and  ably- 
executed  work  ; regarded  as  “ Psyche,”  it  is  a 
failure.  Mr.  E.  Crofts  has  done  more  ambitious, 
but  no  more  successful,  things  than  “At  the 
Sign  of  the  Blue  Boar,  Holborn  ” (201),  where 
it  is  said  occurred  the  famous  incident  of  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  intercepting  Charles  I.’s  letter 
that  was  sewn  into  a saddle-flap.  The  discovery 
has  just  been  made,  and  Cromwell  is  reading 
the  despatch  in  high  dudgeon,  scowling  round 
at  the  bearer*,  who  is  pinioned  by  two  of  the 
Puritan  soldiers.  All  the  figures  are  admirably 
characteristic,  and  all  help  out  the  action  ; as 
a contrast  in  which  respect  look  at  the  picture 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  by  another  Asso- 
ciate, “ Preparations  for  the  First  Communion  ” 
(179),  where  a number  of  figures  are  huddled 
up  together  in  so  illogical  a manner  that  no 
meaning  is  to  be  made  out  of  them  or  their 
action.  Mr.  John  R.  Reid’s  “ Darby  and  Joan” 
(213),  is  an  effective  interior,  also  with  no  clear 
story;  Mr.  C.  van  Haanen’s  “A  Mask  Shop  in 
Venice”  (224),  is  an  interesting  bit  of  local 
character,  and  Professor de  Blaas’s"  Flirtation” 
(208)  exhibits,  in  the  figure  of  the  woman 
standing  in  the  doorway,  a mastery  of  colour, 
arrangement  of  dress,  pose  of  the  figure,  and 
drawing  of  the  arms  and  hands,  which  claimfor 
it  much  praise.  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  decorative 
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frieze,  “The  Dance,”  should  have  been  hung  at 
the  height  for  which  it  was  obviously  painted ; 
it  is  too  low  down. 

Gallery  III.  is  conspicuous  for  the  possession 
of  Jlr.  Tadema’s  two  contributions,  one  of 
which,  “ Au  Oleander”  (343),  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  he  has  ever  painted.  The  oleander 
grows  from  a largo  bronze  tub  standing  on  the 
inlaid  marble  floor  of  a court  with  deep  red 
walla,  through  the  door  of  which  we  look  across 
a terrace  on  which  glittering  simlight  falls,  on 
to  the  expanse  of  blue  sea,  and  catch  a glimpse 
of  figures  retreating  down  some  steps  towai’ds 
the  sea,  and  of  the  white  corner  of  a temple 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight  below.  The  tree  itself 
is  beautifully  painted,  and  a figure  somewhat 
more  attractive  than  the  painter’s  female  figures 
gciierally  are  sits  'in  the  foreground.  The  look 
of  light  air  and  sunshine  through  the  open  door 
is  something  extraordinary,  and  almost  cheats 
the  eye  into  the  belief  that  it  is  real.  The  artist 
letters  this  work,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  red 
pilasters,  “ Op.  ccxlv.,”  after  the  musician’s 
. way  of  cataloguing  compositions.  In  the  other 
picture,  “ The  Way  to  the  Temple”  (296), 
which  is  the  painter’s  diploma  work,  we  seem 
to  see,  through  the  door  of  anotlicT  abode  lower 
down  the  bill,  the  same  party  who  are  disap- 
pearing down  tho  steps  in  No.  313.  We  are 
now  in  what  is  apparently  tho  priestess’s 
house,  at  the  top  of  the  last  flight  of  stairs 
giving  access  to  the  temple,  and  through 
tho  door  we  see  two  oi*  three  of  the 
gay  party,  dancing  on  tip-toe,  and  preparing 
to  go  down  tho  last  flight  of  steps,  beyond 
tho  top  of  which  rises  the  frieze  and  cor- 
nice of  the  great  temple,  one  of  tho  massive 
abaci  of  which  is  also  just  visible.  The  cornice 
is  painted  in  red  and  blue.  We  see  tho  soffit, 
with  its  row.s  of  guttm  in  sharp  perspective,  and 
one  triglypb  below,  also  painted  blue.  A deep 
red  Doric  column  on  a smaller  scale,  belonging 
to  the  architecture  of  tho  priestess’s  home, 
intervenes  between  the  eye  and  the  entablature 
of  tho  great  temple,  throwing  it  back  into  its 
proper  place,  and  enhancing  its  massive  propor- 
tions. One  of  tho  bronze  folding-doors  of  the 
house  is  closed,  and  enables  us  to  see  its  deco- 
rative treatment,  with  a figure  in  bas-relief  on 
the  lower  panel,  and  a figure  of  semi-Egyptian 
cast  arranged  en  silhouette  in  the  othonvise  voitl 
space  in  the  upper  panel.  Wc  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  a fancy  of  Mr.  Tndema’s,  or 
whether  he  has  any  authority  for  it.  It  is  a 
curious  and  piquant  incident ; but  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  architectural  details,  every  architect 
should  look  at  this  picture,  in  whicli  the  details 
of  Doric  architecture  are  so  vividly  brought 
before  u.s,  as  they  must  have  .appeared  when 
new  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  men  who  moulded  and 
buiit  them  np. 

Tliere  is  no  other  such  execution  ns  this  in 
the  gallery,  but  in  spii’it  and  vivacity  of  human 
interest  there  is  nothing  this  year,  perhaps, 
equal  to  Mr.  Orchardsou’s  “Voltaire”  (271), 
certainly  tho  best  tiling  ho  has  ever  paiuted, 
illustrating  tho  scene  when  Voltaire  called  on 
the  Due  do  Sulli  and  the  other  guests  where  he 
had  been  dining  for  vengeance  on  the  Duke  do 
Rohan  for  the  outrageous  assault  he  had  just 
suffered  from  tho  hands  of  that  nobleman’s 
servants,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Due  do 
Sulli’s  house.  Voltaire,  who  has  rushed  up 
again  to  the  dining-room,  stands  white  with 
rage,  his  countenance  distorted,  his  dress  ruffled, 
his  left  band  convulsively  clenched,  appealing 
to  the  host,  who  replies  with  a polite  gesture  of 
deprecation,  while  a guest  on  his  right  turns 
round  with  an  insolent  stare  at  the  fuss  Voltaire 
is  making  ; the  others  exhibit  various  phases  of 
similar  nonchalance,  except  a young  man  oppo- 
site, who  listens  with  frowning  face  and 
apparently  half  incredulous  of  a story  so 
scandaloiis  to  his  order.  Few  things  in  the  way 
of  the  illustration  of  historical  iucidont,  more 
real  and  vivacious  than  this,  havo  been  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy  : it  is  a picture  that 
must  leave  a mark  behind  it,  though  still  a little 
weighted  by  the  painter’s  strongly-marked  pecii- 
liarity  of  manner.  On  the  same  wall  is  one  of 
the  best  works  by  Mr.  Faed  that  we  have  over 
seen,  “ They  bad  been  Boys  together  ” (262),  an 
appeal  from  a m.an  unfortunate  in  the  world  to 
bis  rich  and  fortunate  old  playfellow.  The  latter, 
a dignified  and  kindly  old  gentleman,  looking 
doubtfully  and  considerately  at  the  card  as  if 
unable  to  put  together  the  old  name  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  bearer,  is  a very  fine 
study,  well  contrasted  with  the  impudent  look 
of  one  of  his  clerks,  and  the  business-like 
officialism  of  the  other ; the  details  are 
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thoroughly  studied.  The  e.xtreme  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  tho  visitor  are  rather  painfully 
and  unnecessarily  exaggerated,  perhaps.  Mr. 
Poynter’s  “ Tho  Ides  of  March  ” (260)  is  a very- 
fine  scenic  effect  for  a grand  porform.ance  of 
“Julius  Cmsar,”  act  ii.,  sc.  2;  the  effect  of 
lamplight  indoors  on  the  polished  floor  and 
columns,  and  star  and  comet  light  in  the  sky 
to  which  Calphuvnia  points,  is  admirably  given  ; 
tho  bust  of  Brutus,  shown  in  the  strong  light 
of  a lamp,  with  an  inscription  representing  him 
as  the  special  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  which 
seems  to  sneer  at  the  figure  of  Cmsar,  gives 
additional  point  to  tho  scene ; but  it  does  not 
impress  as  other  than  a stage  effect.  Still  less 
adequate  to  the  subject  is  .Mr.  Dickseo’s  “Too 
late,  too  late  : ye  cannot  enter  now,”  a largo 
composition  in  which  one  of  the  foolish  virgins 
sits  Lacing  the  spectator  with  her  lamp  over- 
turned on  the  floor,  tho  others  move  slowly  off 
into  tho  night;  tho  dr,apory  is  very  odd,  being 
evidently  very  thin  in  texture,  but  transmitting 
no  light ; tho  movement  .and  construction  of 
the  figures  are  well  indicated,  hut  them  is 
not  a particle  of  real  passion  or  despair 
in  it,  — nothing  hut  posturing.  Mr.  Pettie 
seems  to  havo  been  amusing  himself 
recently  with  combination  of  yellow  tones  ; 
apparently  intended  to  bring  out  the  sparkle 
and  glint  of  tho  .armour  which  is  introduced 
into  both  his  “yellow”  pictures,  one  of  which 
“Tho  Ransom”  (341)  h.augs  in  Gallery  III.,  .and 
shows  a robber’s  cave  with  yellow  sandstone 
rock,  cloths  hung  over  tho  front  of  it  of  the 
same  coloui*,  and  one  robber  with  a yellow  leg. 
Tho  blue  steel  of  the  helmets  and  swords  does 
glitter,  certainly,  but  the  game  seems  hardly 
worth  the  candle.  The  same  scheme  is  carried 
out  in  “The  Jester’s  Merry  Thought”  (471), 
where  the  yellow  rocks  culminate  into  a “ high  ” 
yellow  in  the  jacket  of  the  jester.  A different 
key  is  adopted  in  No.  2G1,  “Dost  know  this 
Waterfiy  ? ” a jiainting  of  a young  court  fop  of 
the  Osric  type,  delightfully  simpering  and  con- 
ceited, but  with  not  much  to  be  proud  .about  in 
his  logs,  whicli  are  not  very  good  ones,  nor  in 
his  silk  trunk  hose,  whicli  are  not  like  silk.  Mr. 
Calderon’s  “Joyous  Summer”  (241)  is  pleasant 
in  its  combination  of  cool  dr.aperies  and  cool 
green  grass  and  shades  witli  flesh  tints,  but  it  is 
an  exceedingly  nondescript  scene  witli  no  point 
in  the  action  of  the  figures,  who  can  only  at 
best,  claim  tho  praise  awarded  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
to  the  Hou.se  of  Peers,  that  they  “did  nothing, 
and  did  it  very  well.”  Jfr.  Gow’s  subject  from 
the  war  between  the  Dutch  Republics  and  Spain 
and  her  allies,  “ Trophies  of  Victory"  (239),  i*e- 
presents  -nath  sufficient  spirit  a scene  described 
by  Motley,  when  the  Austrian  Standards  taken 
by  the  States  General  were  brought  in  after 
dinner,  and  tho  conquerors  amused  themselves 
by  reading  the  mottoes  on  them,  one  of  winch, 
“ Faina  nostra  implet  orbem,”  is  just  being 
unrolled  by  a soldier.  Mr.  Hodgson's  scene  from 
modern  warfare,  “Egypt,  1882”  (288),  depends 
for  its  main  point  on  tho  contrast  between  the 
clean,  orderly  - looking,  imperturbable  English 
man-of-war’s  man,  standing  sentry  before -a 
door,  and  the  inquisitorial  inspection  of  him 
by  a row  of  Arabs  and  Egyptians.  No  one 
paints  “Jack”  with  such  spirit  and  truth  as 
. Mr.  Hodgson ; ho  has  a stirdy  of  him  again  “ Off 
.Duty”  (424),  lighting  his  pipe.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
“ Daughter  of  Eve  ” (305)  is  a pretty  group  of 
girls  gathering  applc.s,  in  print  frocks  of  deli- 
cately harmonising  tertiary  hues ; it  is  a good 
deal  like  many  other  things  ho  has  painted,  of 
course,  but  unlike  some  recent  ones  (such  as 
“ Hen  and  Chickens”)  in  the  fact  that  the 
j^ainter  has  recognised  tho  necessity  for  some 
shadow  cast  by  his  figures,  an  incident  which  he 
occasionally  dispensed  •with  latterly,  to  the 
great  weakening  of  tho  total  effect  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Marks’s  admirably-executed  work,"  The  Old 
Clock”  (344), in  the  same  room,  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  a painting  slight  in  subject,  but 
perfectly  finished  in  every  accessory ; it  is 
merely  the  lobby  of  a bouse,  where  an  old 
gentleman,  probably  the  clockmaker,  is  setting 
tho  clock  right  by  his  watch  ; his  drab  over- 
coat forms  a pleasant  harmony  with  the  dark 
grey  dado  and  the  lighter  wall  surface  above  ; 
tho  mahogany  li.all-chairs,  of  old-fashioned 
type,  tho  clock-case  of  an  inferior  graiueil  and 
varnished  wood,  the  carpet,  and  all  tho  other 
accessories,  are  painted  with  a truth  of  tone 
and  texture  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed ; 
and  in  this  class  of  siibject,  where  there  is  no 
pretence  of  higher  meaning,  one  can  afford 
give  full  value  to  this  kind  of  minor  truth. 

It  may  be  convenient  hero,  before  passing  to. 
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a detailed  consideration  of  the  other  rooma,^  to 
notice  the  principal  portraits  in  the  exhibition 
generally.  The  most  important  by  Mr.  Millais 
\ro  have  already  tonched  upon,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  “Marquis  of  Salisbury”  (270),  one 
of  the  artist’s  pieces  of  pure  portraiture,  with 
DO  attempt  at  pictorial  effect : this  is  a highly 
characteristic  portrait  in  pose  and  expression, 
and  confirms  what  wo  have  before  expressed  as 
to  Mr.  Millais’s  power  of  treating  the  portraits 
of  public  men  with  such  a keen  insight  into  their 
character,  so  that  his  portraits  seem  to  sum  np 
the  typical  qualities  which  have  made  their 
career.  He  did  this  to  perfection  in  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Bright,  and 
has  been  no  less  successful  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  whoso  figure  as  depicted  here  we  can  at  once 
recognise  the  strong  will  and  the  somewhat 
ponderous  and  slowly-moving  intellect  which 
stamp  him  as  the  type  of  English  Conservatism. 
Mr.  Erank  Holl’s  portraits  seem  to  improve 
every  year,  and  in  his  work  this  year  he  has 
lost  a certain  stiffness  and  occasional  oddity  of 
manner  imparted  to  many  of  his  previous  por- 
traits (especially  when  the  sitter  had  any 
oddity  to  begin  with,  which  Mr.  Holl  sometimes 
unfairly  exaggerated),  and  has  risen  to  a freer, 
bolder,  and  broader  style,  characterised,  among 
other  qualities,  by  a very  effective  manner 
of  massing  the  light  on  the  features  so 
as  to  bring  them  out  vividly  and  forcibly. 
This  is  apparent,  especially  in  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  John  Bright  (278)  and  of  Lord 
Wiumarleigh  (514)  ; the  latter  is  a masterly 
and  most  pleasing  example  of  expressive  por- 
traiture, both  in  regard  to  the  features  and  the 
easy  and  natural  attitude.  His  portrait  of 
Lord  Wolseley  (240),  somewhat  different  in 
style  and  treatment,  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
specimen  of  a military  portrait;  the  dress, 
which  is  very  effective,  is  one  rather  for  the 
field  than  for  show,  and  better  for  treatment  in 
a picture  than  the  gaudy  scarlet  and  gold-laco 
of  a show  uniform,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
figure  conveys  the  idea  of  the  true  military 
character, — of  courage  and  determination  with- 
out affectation ; there  is  a touch  of  the  truly 
heroic  about  it,  and  any  soldier  may  well  be 
pleased  to  be  represented  in  so  fine  and  manly  a 
stylo  of  portraiture.  “ General  Simmons  ” (885) 
is  another  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Holi's  portraits, 
of  which  there  are  eight  in  all.  Mr.  Ouleas  has 
six  portraits,  of  which  “ the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  ” (280)  is  the  finest;  the  head  is 
painted  with  great  power,  and  the  portrait  has 
the  same  kind  of  character-painting  which  we 
remarked  upon  in  Mr.  Millais’s  political  and 
other  portraits ; the  bishop  here  is  every  inch 
a bishop.  Mr.  Long  contributes  one  of  the  best 
portraits  of  the  simply  realistic  class  in  the 
• exhibition, — that  of  “ Mr.  Cousins,”  the  eminent 
engraver  (470),  burin  in  hand,  before  a 
steel  plate ; the  finish  and  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  clever 
manner  in  which  the  pattern  and  texture  of  the 
dark  grey  checked  coat  is  just  given  sufficiently 
withont  being  unduly  obtruded,  should  also  be 
noticed.  Mr.  Watts’s  one  contribution  is  a 
portrait  of  a little  girl,  “ Katie  ” (286),  which 
might  be  called  a study  in  reds,  there  being  five 
or  six  different  varieties  or  shades  of  red  in  the 
dress,  the  wall  and  skirting,  and  the  floor,  and 
the  child’s  complexion  is  rather  highly  coloured 
in  unison  with  the  general  scheme,  but  keeps  its 
duo  place  among  the  warmer  surroundings;  a 
piece  of  dull  green  porcelain  forms  the  only 
break  in  the  scheme  of  colour.  Mr.  Prinsep’s 
“Mrs.  Kendal”  (143),  as  she  dressed  in  Tenny- 
son’s pretty  little  piece,  “ The  Falcon,”  is  a very 
effective  portrait,  and  the  face  very  carefully 
finished  and  delicate  in  colour.  Among  other 
good  portraits  may  bo  named  Mr.  Herkoraer’s 
“Sir  Richard  Cross”  (523);  Mr.  Sant’s  “Mrs. 
AiMtruther  Thompson”  (545),  a charmingly 
bright  and  expressive  face,  conveyed  in  Mr. 
Sant’s  best  manner  ; Mr.  Hicks’s  “ Mrs.  Arthur 
Hazlerigg  &,  Son”  (628),  and  the  same  painter’s 
‘ Jack  and  Dorothy,  children  of  Col.  George 
Arbuthnot  ” (897),  a most  effectively-grouped 
portrait  of  two  charming  children,  tbo  boy  in 
dark  drees  and  rather  in  the  shade,  the  little 
sister  in  a white  frock,  dancing  out  into  the 
light : w©  have  seldom  seen  a prettier  portrait 
group  of  children.  Further  remarks  we  must 
defer. 


Til©  Inventors’  Institnte.— On  May  10  a 
paper  on  “ Valves,  Cocks,  and  Taps,  with  special 
reference  to  some  Recent  Improvements,”  was 
read  here. 


ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE  POETS. 

One  English  dramatic  poet,  unjustly  forgotten 
at  this  moment,  Joanna  Baillie,  presents  a long 
array  of  dramatic  poetry,  which,  like  most  truly 
dramatic  poetry,  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
actors,  not  with  the  scenes  amid  which  they 
act.  The  scenic  directions,  however,  of  Joanna 
Baillie’s  plays,  are  very  elaborate,  and  are  fre- 
quently occupied  to  a great  extent  with  direc- 
tions for  the  architectural  portion  of  the  scenes ; 
but  to  quote  these  would  lead  us  rather  out  of 
the  real  scope  of  these  articles.  In  her  miscel- 
laneous poems,  however,  Joanna  Baillie,  like  a 
good  many  other  English  poets,  has  found  the 
architectural  aspect  of  London,  or  her  impres- 
sion of  it,  worth  recording  in  verse,  which  is 
done  in  a short  but  graphic  poem  entitled 
simply  “ London.”  She  comments  on  the  com- 
prehensive view  from  Hampstead,  whence  one 
sees 

“England’s  vast  capital  in  fair  expanse, ” 
but,  like  Byron,  she  is  especially  struck  with 
the  grand  point  which  Wren’s  dome  makes  in 
the  scene  ; and  her  description,  while  reminding 
one  somewhat  of  Byron’s  in  “ Don  Juan,”  is  in 
a far  more  serious  as  well  as  perhaps  more  truly 
picturesque  vein.  She  gives  us  two  aspects  of 
the  famous  cathedral : — 

“ St.  Paul’s  high  dome  amid  her  vassal  bands 
Of  neighbouring  spires,  a regal  chieftain  stands; 

And  over  fields  of  ridgy  roofs  appear 
With  distance  softly  tinted,  side  by  side. 

In  kindred  grace,  like  tivain  of  sisters  dear, 

The  towers  of  Westminster,  her  abbey’s  pride, 

While  far  beyond,  the  bills  of  Surrey  shine, 

Through  thin  soft  haze,  and  show  their  wavy  line.” 

It  is  to  bo  feared  Joanna  had  not  studied 
Gothic  detail,  or  sho  would  have  known  better 
than  to  have  regarded  the  Westminster  towers 
as  the  special  glory  of  the  Abbey  ; tbongh  she 
is,  as  it  wore,  instinctively  right  in  suggesting 
that  it  is  to  distance  they  owe  their  enchant- 
ment. But  she  goes  on  in  a really  good 
style  : — 

“ View’d  thus,  a goodly  sight ; but  when  survey’d 
Through  the  dense  air  when  moisten’d  winds  prevail,” 

London  fog  to  wit, — 

“ In  her  grand  panoply  of  smoke  array’d. 

While  clouds  aloft  in  heavy  volumes  sail, 

She  is  sublime.  She  seems  a curtain’d  gloom 
Connecting  Heaven  and  earth,  a threatening  sign  of 
doom. 

With  more  than  natural  height,  rear’d  in  the  sky, 

'Tis  then  St.  Paul’s  arrests  the  wondering  eye, 

The  lower  parts  in  swathing  mist  conceal’d, 

The  higher  through  some  half-spenc  shower  reveal’d, 

So  far  from  earth  removed  that  well  I trow. 

Did  not  its  form  man's  artful  structure  show, 

It  might  some  lofty  Alpine  peak  be  deem'd, 

The  eagle’shaunt,  with  cave  and  crevice  seam’d. 

Stretch’d  wide  on  either  hand,  a rugged  screen. 

In  lurid  dimness  nearer  streets  are  seen, 

Like  shoreward  billows  of  a troubled  sea 
Arrested  in  their  rage." 

Well  done,  Joanna  Baillie!  In  spite  of  the 
Smoko  Abatement  Society,  the  poetess  has 
something  to  say  for  the  effects  to  he  got  out 
of  London  smoke. 

In  the  works  of  Scott  we  at  first  seem  to  have 
lighted  on  an  embarras  de  richesses  of  architec- 
tural sketches,  but  the  richness  of  the  collection 
is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  amount  of  repeti- 
tion of  very  similar  images  and  descriptions. 
Scott  has  an  eye  for  architectural  effect  per- 
vading all  hia  poems  ; but  he  is  so  enamoured 
of  the  ruins  of  feudal  architecture  that  he  re- 
peats the  effect  rather  too  often.  His  best 
efforts  at  architectural  painting  are,  however, 
first -rate,  and  are  hackneyed  only  because 
they  are  so  good  and  so  graphic  that  every  edu- 
cated person  must  needs  know  them.  We  can- 
not here,  therefore,  quote  such  a passage  as  the 
famous  one  about  Melrose  by  moonlight ; one 
might  as  well  quote  the  alphabet.  We  know 
not,  however,  whether  all  readers  are  equally 
familiar  with  the  amusing  sequel  to  the  descrip- 
tion appended  by  Scott  to  a transcription  of 
the  passage,  which  an  admirer  had  begged  to 
have  in  his  own  handwriting  : — • 

” There  go,  and  muse  with  deepest  awe 
Ou  what  the  writer  never  laic, 

Who  would  not  wander  ’neath  the  moon 
To  seo  what  could  be  seen  at  noon  ! ” 

Other  descriptions  in  the  “Last  Minstrel” 
are  equally  good  and  equally  familiar;  but  other 
passages  in  Scott  one  may  pause  over.  In 
Marmion  it  is  remarkable  how  fully  he  gives 
the  idea  of  Norham  Castle  as  seen  in  the  light 
of  sunset,  with  a very  few  perfectly  simple 
words  : — 

' Norham’a  castled  steep ; 

The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 

The  loophole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
la  yellow  lustre  shone.” 

To  US  this  is  a poetic  picture;  to  the  builders 


of  the  said  tower  the  aspect  would  probably 
have  been  no  more  “poetic”  than  that  of  a 
modern  railway  viaduct  is  to  a modern  engi- 
neer : so  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  time  and 
old  association  in  these  matters.  There  is  a 
longer  passage  in  “Marmion”  that  is  less 
familiar,  and  may  be  worth  recalling  to  recol- 
lection here,  showing,  as  it  does,  Scott’s 
familiarity  with  details  of  style  ; the  descrip- 
tion of  the  buildings  on  Holy  Isle,  where  the 
hapless  Constance  was  immured  : — 

“ The  castle  with  its  battled  walls, 

The  aacioot  monastorr’a  halls  ; 

A solemn,  huge,  and  dark  red  pile. 

Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd, 

With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  on  row, 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low. 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk 
The  arcades  of  an  alley’d  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 

On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour’d  his  impious  rage  in  vaiu. 

Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 

Rebuilded  in  a later  stylo, 

8how’d  whore  the  spoiler’s  hand  had  been  ; 

Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar’s  carving  quaint, 

And  moulded  in  his  niche  the  saint, 

And  rounded  with  consuming  power 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 

Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood, 

Like  veteran  worn,  but  unsubdued.” 

The  idea  of  the  later  Gothic  imitating  “ the 
arcades  of  an  alley’d  walk,”  false  as  it  is  in  the 
light  of  modern  architectural  criticism,  was  in 
Scott’s  day  au  accepted  theory,  and  must  be 
excused;  but  notice  the  admirably  - chosen 
expression  “ moulded,”  to  convey  the  change 
worked  by  weather  on  the  carved  statues,  and 
which  seems  'almost  to  indicate  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  qualities  implied  in  “moulded” 
work  as  opposed  to  the  sharp  and  precise  ex- 
pression of  carved  work.  In  describing  land- 
scape generally,  too,  Scott  has  always  an  eye 
to  the  architectural  incidents  of  the  scene,  as  in 
the  “ Lady  of  tho  Lake,”  for  instance  : — 

“ On  this  bold  brow  a lordly  tower, 

In  that  soft  vale  a lady's  Lower, 

On  yonder  meadow  far  away 
The  turrets  of  acloiatergrey.” 

Each  class  of  bnilding  here  is  exactly  suited  to 
its  site,  with  a recognition  of  tho  connexion 
between  architecture  and  landscape ; and  so 
again  in  the  “ Last  Minstrel”  : — 

“ High  over  Borthwiok’s  moimtuin  flood 
His  wood-embosom'd  mansion  stood,” 

and  in  tho  beautiful  song  in  “ Rokeby  ” : — 

“ And  a.s  I rode  by  Dalton  Hall 
Beneath  the  turrets  high, 

A maiden  on  the  castle  wall 
Was  singing  merrily.” 

A passage  which  again,  like  the  preceding 
couplet,  shows  Scott’s  remarkable  power  of 
painting  fully  in  a few  simple  words, — a power 
shown  by  him  in  regard  to  many  other  inci- 
dents in  his  landscape  besides  those  connected 
with  architecture,  but  certainly  never  better 
than  in  the  architectural  passages. 

From  Scott  to  Shelley  is  a progress  from 
practical  architecture  to  castles  in  the  air.  Of 
architectural  art  Shelley  knew  and  perhaps 
cared  little.  Even  when  he  does  introduce 
references  to  earthly  architecture  in  his  poems, 
it  is  rather  as  a part  of  nature,  a portion  of 
the  scenery,  than  as  architecture  viewed  in  a 
separate  sense.  He  blends  and  fuses  it  with  the 
whole  landscape  in  a manner  very  Tumeresque. 
Indeed,  Shelley’s  description  of  Venice  in  the 
“ Linos  written,  among  tho  Enganean  Hills,” 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  one  of 
Turner’s  Venetian  pictures,  with  its  shimmer  of 
light  and  colonr,  of  buildings  and  their  reflec- 
tions, all  mingled  together  : — 

“ Underneath  day’s  azure  eyes. 

Ocean’s  nursling,  Venice  lies, 

A peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 

Araphitrite'e  destined  balls, 

Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 

Lo  ! tho  sun  upsprings  behind. 

Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level,  quivering  line 
Of  tho  water’s  crystalline  ; 

And  before  that  dream  of  light, 

As  within  a furnace  bright. 

Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 

Panting  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  tho  sapphire-tinted  skies.” 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  description, 
is  the  idea  of  the  quivering  movement  of  the 
whole  scene,  movement  derived  from  the  water, 
but  seeming  to  affect  tho  buildings  rising  above 
it,  as,  to  the  eye,  it  really  seems  often  to  affect 
them.  In  contrast  to  this  may  be  taken  Rogers's 
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ono  good  architectural  touch  in  his  “ Italy,”  the 
i'  throe  lines  about  Venice  that  have  been  so 
' often  quoted  : — 

“ Tho  sea  is  in  the  broad,  tho  narrow  stroetB, 

Ebbing  and  flo\siue,  and  the  salt  seaweed 
Clings  to  tho  marble  of  her  palaces." 

SThis  is  very  prosaic  compared  "with  Shelley’s 
glowing  picture,  bub  it  is  redeemed  from  com- 
monplace by  the  characteristic  contrast  between 
the  seaweed  and  the  marble,  a bit  of  realistic 
. detail  which  remains  in  the  mind.  The  combi- 
nation of  buildings  with  water  seems  to  have 
had  a peculiar  attraction  for  ShoUey’s  eye.  We 
;*  come  on  the  same  kind  of  feeling  in  a passage 
in  the  “ Witch  of  Atlas  ” — 

" And  where  within  the  surface  ofcthejdver 
The  shadows  of  the  massy. tentplec  jie, 

And  never  arc  erased,  but'treniljle  CTOt 
iilce  things  which  every  Oloud'can-doom  to  die ; 
Through  lotus-paven  canals,  and  wheresoever 
The  works  of  man  pierced  that  screnest  sky 
'With  tombs,  and  towers,  and  fanes,  'twas  her  delight 
To  wander  in  the  shadows  of  the  night." 

A curious  passage  in  the  ‘‘  Ode  to  tho  West 
h Wind,”  whore  again  the  combination  of  water  and 
( , buildings  comes  in,  appears  to  represent  tho 
I.  buildings  as  actually  seen  (in  dream)  under  the 
•.  water,  — 

" And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
tiuLveriag  «ifhiu  the  wave’s  intenser  day.” 

The  passage  refers  to  the  Keditorranean,  and  it 
I is  dillicult  to  say  whether  it  means  the  reflection 
1:  of  buildings  quivering  iu  the  water,  or  whether 
Shelley  was  imagining  tho  existence  of  sub- 
merged  cities.  In  the  latter  case  his  idea  is 
I.  Ihe  same  as  Moore’s  in  the  ” Irish  Melodies,” 

■“  Du  Lough  Neagh’s  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays. 

When  the  clear  cold  eve’s  declining. 

He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining;  ’’ 
i-  >thongh  Moore’s  image  is  vague  and  quiescent 
■'  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  vivid  glitter  of 
• Shelley’s  language,  ” intenser,”  like  the  light  in 
• the  water.  But  Sholley  always  combines  his 
©rchitecturo  or  architectural  remains  with  the 
•<  whole  feeling  of  tho  scene ; they  are  not  dwelt 
u ©n  so  muclifor  their  own  sake  as  for  the  sake 
1-  of  the  picturesque  additional  associations  which 
they  afford ; as  again  in  ” Tho  Revolt  of 
Islam,” — 

“ Around  me  broken  tombs  and  columns  riven 
-Look'd  vast  in  twilight,  and  the  sorrowing  galo 
Waked  in  those  ruins  greyits  everlasting  wail." 

, Or  else  the  interest  of  the  architectural  remains 
■r  is  connected  with  history,  as  in  ” Alastor,” — 

” His  wandering  step 
Obedient  to  high  thoughts,  has  visited 
The  awful  ruins  of  the  realms  of  old  ; 

Athens  uud  Tyre  and  Balbec,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pjTamida, 

Memphis  and  Tbebos,  and  whatsoe'er  of  strange, 
Sculptured  ou  alabaster  obelisk, 

'Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  aphini. 

Dark  Ethiopia  in  bor  desert  wilds 

Conceals.  Among  the  ruin'd  temples  there, 

'Stupendous  columns,  and  wild  images 

•Of  more  than  mau,  where  marble  demons  watch 

The  zodiac's  brazen  mystery,  and  dead  men 

Hang  their  mute  thoughts  bn  the  muto  walls  around, 

He  linger'd,  poring  on  memorials 
Of  the  world's  youth,’’ 

That  again  illustrates  tho  radical  distinction 
' between  Scott  and  Sbcllcy  in  relation  to  archi- 
j tecturo : the  former  cared  for  the  architecture 
i itself,  the  'latter  only  for  what  it  suggested;  so 
i long  at  least  as  lie  was  dealing  with  earthly  and 
I material  architectural  remains.  Shelley,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  taken 
[ to  creating  an  ideal  architecture  of  their  own, 
and  he  does  it,  at  all  events,  much  better  than 
Pope.  The  description  of  " Queen  Mab’s”  palace 
is  perhaps  hardly  to  bo  classed  even  as  ideal 
architecture ; it  is  a vague  comi)ouDd  of  sphere.s 
and  spaces  of  no  tangible  substance  and  with 
no  constructive  features;  it  is  worth  quoting 
as  a glowing  bit  of  ” fairy  ” effect,  however ; — 

" Likest  oveuing's  vault  that  fairy  hall  ; 

A heaven  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 
Its  floors  of  Hashing  light, 

Its  vast  and  azure  dome, 

And,  on  the  verge  of  that  obscure  abyss 
' Where  crystal  battlements  o’erhang  the  gulf 
Of  the  dark  world,  ten  thousand  spheres  clitTuso 
Their  lustre  through  its  adamantine  gates." 

This,  however,  suggests  no  distinct  idea  to  the 
mind’s  eye  : it  would  be  impossible  to  paint  a 
picture  of  it.  But  tho  temple  in  the ‘‘ Revolt 
of  Islam,”  purely  ideal  and  impossible  as  it  is, 
has  nevertheless  a certain  architectural  charac- 
ter, and  is  at  least  gorgeously  conceived  : — 

“ We  disembark'd,  and  through  a portal  wide 

We  pass’d,  whose  roof,  of  moonstone  carved,  did  keep 
A glimmering  o’er  the  forms  on  either  side, 

Sculptures  like  life  and  thought, immovable,  deep-eyed. 

We  came  to  a vast  hall  whose  glorious  roof 

Was  diamond,  which  had  drunk  the  lightning’s  sheen 
In  darkness,  and  now  pour'd  it  through  the  woof 
Of  spell-inwoven  clouds  hung  there  to  screen 


Its  blinding  splendour.  Through  such  veil  was  seen 
That  work  of  subtler  power,  divine  and  rare. 

Orb  above  orb,  with  starry  shapes  between. 

And  horned  moons,  and  meteors  strange  and  fair. 

On  night-black  columns  poised, — one  hollow  hemisphere, 

Ton  thousand  columns,  in  that  quivering  light 
Distinct, — between  those  shafts  wound  far  away 
The  long  and  labyrinthine  aisles,  more  bright 
With  their  own  radiance  than  the  heaven  of  day, 

And  on  the  jasper  walls  around  there  lay 
Paintings,  the  poesy  of  mightiest  thought. 

Which  did  the  spirit’s  history  display, 

A tale  of  passionate  change,  divinely  taught, 

Which  in  their  winged  dance  unconscious  genii  wrought.” 

There  is  a piece  of  ideal  architectural 
splendour  for  some  “conscious  genius”  to 
realise  on  canvas  ! Tho  description  of  the  dome 
in  tho  second  stanza  quoted,  with  its  “ horned 
moons  ” and  “ meteors,”  resembles  an  incident 
in  Tennyson’s  gorgeous  description  of  the 
“ Palace  of  Art,”  and  may  even  have  suggested 
it, — how  tho  mystic  inhabitant  of  that  mystic 
palace — 

" Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anademS, 

And  pure  quintessene-s  of  precious  oils 
lii  hollow'd  moons  of  gems, 

To  mimic  heaven.'’ 

The  name  of  Byron  occurs  naturally  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Shelley,  but  with  him  we 
are  almost  in  the  same  predicament  as  with 
Scott ; bis  best  passages,  including  those  bear- 
ing on  our  present  subject,  are  so  familiar  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  quote  thorn.  Tho  descrip- 
tion of  tho  ruins  of  Newstead  Abbey,  in  “ Don 
Juan,”  is  known  to  every  one  as  ono  of  tho 
most  highly-wrought  pootic  rhapsodies  which 
tho  contemplation  of  Medimval  remains  has 
ever  given  rise  to;  even  Scott’s  famous  Mel- 
rose passage  is  cold  in  comparison  ; and  tho 
stanzas  suggested  by  tho  Coliseum,  in  “ Harold,” 
aro  even  more  widely  known,  though  it  has  not 
been  so  generally  noticed  that  he  repeated  the 
Coliseum  reflections,  in  a somewhat  similar 
strain,  but  in  weaker  language,  in  the  last  act 
of  “Manfred.”  Byron  did  nob  attempt  to 
create  idoal  architecture  like  Shelley,  nor  had 
he  Scott’s  eye  for  architectural  stylo  and 
detail ; his  interest  iu  architecture  is  rather 
for  its  associations  than  for  its  own  sake, 
though  ho  touches  upon  architectural  objects 
as  incidents  in  the  landscape  occasionally,  as  in 
“ Childc  Harold,”  who  saw  : — 

" Like  meteors  in  the  sky, 

Tho  glittering  minarets  of  Topiilcn, 

Whoso  walla  o'erlook  the  stream 
and  in  the  description  of  the  Rhine  scenery 
the  castles,  of  course,  are  not  forgotten : — 

“ The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 

The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been, 

In  mockery  of  man's  art.” 

Byron’s  touches  of  Romo  aud  her  rclicsi 
besides  the  famous  Coliseum  passages,  have 
passed  into  almost  proverbial  use ; even  that 
most  prosaic  of  writers  about  Rome,  Mr.  Parker, 
baa  thought  it  worth  while  to  state  that  Byron 
had  called  the  column  of  Phocas  “ tho  nameless 
column,”  as  if  Byron  had  entered  it  in  that 
way  in  a catalogue  of  the  ruins.  Byron’s  want 
of  historical  knowledge  and  of  critical  judgment 
conies  out,  however,  occasionally  in  his  Roman 
reflections,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  his  poems. 
Ilis  reflection  in  regard  to  the  interior  effect  to 
St.  Peter’s : 

" Elder;  its  grandeur  overpewera  tbec  not, 

And  why!'  It  ianiot  lesson’d  ; but  thy  mind 
Expanded  by  tho  gonius  of  tho  spot, 

Hus  grown  colossal," 

is  only  an  inverted  form  of  the  often-repented 
fallacy  about  St.  Peter’s  looking  small  “ because 
it  is  so  well  proportioned”  ; that  it  did  not  look 
so  largo  as  it  should,  Byron  felt,  but  gave  a 
fanciful  reason  for  it  instead  of  the  more  simple 
and  true  oue.  Again,  in  reference  to  the 
mausoleum,  then  called  the  “ Mole  of  Hadrian,” 
lie  is  quite  at  sea  in  his  architectural  genea- 
logies when  he  calls  Hadrian— 

" Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt’s  piles, 

Colossal  copyist  of  del'ormily, 

Whose  trave'll’d  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile’s 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth 
Ilia  shruiikeu  ashes,  raise  this  dome  1 '* 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  could 
have  connected  Hadrian’s  building  with  tho 
idea  of  the  Egj-ptian  pyramid  as  a model,  or 
imagined  that  the  building  in  its  pristine  state 
could  ever  have  deserved  to  be  called  a “ copy  of 
deformity”  ; but  Byron  evidently  had  no  eye  to 
read  the  reality  of  an  architectural  design  from 
its  despoiled  remains,  or  reconstruct  it  in  his 
imagination.  But  if  Byron  has  treated  actual 
architecture  with  rather  more  zeal  than  know- 
ledwQ  iu  his  poetry,  it  must  be  noted,  on  tho 
other  hand,  that  ho'is  one  of  tho  very  few  poets 
who  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  upon 
architecture  for  similes  to  heighten  tho  poetic 


expression  of  his  thoughts ; aiid  bo  has  paid 
architecture  this  compliment  in  two  of  tho 
finest  passages  in  his  poetry,  and  in  dealing 
with  very  great  subjects.  The  one  is  in  th© 
famous  passage  in  which  he  muses,  like  Hamlet, 
over  a skull — 

“ Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul  j 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambition’s  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul.” 

The  passage  has  been  so  often  quoted  that 
people  hardly  remark  upon  the  imagery  era-, 
ployed,  or  the  fact  that  it  is  all  drawn  from 
architecture.  The  same  use  is  made  of  archi- 
tectui-al  images  in  describing  tho  Alps  : — 

“ The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Haro  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity." 

To  use  architectural  imagery  to  llluatrato  two 
such  subjects  indicates  certainly  a tacit  con- 
viction of  the  essential  grandeur  of  the  art. 
Whether  Byron  thought  as  much  of  architects 
as  of  architectaro  maybe  doubted.  Ho  ha# 
told  118  plainly  that  while  loving  sculpture 
(antique  at  least),  ho  hated  tho  sculptor;  pro- 
bably some  member  of  the  craft  had  bored  him 
with  sculptural  “ shop”  ; aud  a lively  verse  in 
“ Don  Juan  ” metes  out  nearly  as  hard  measure 
to  the  architect  who  wanted  to  rebuild  Sir 
Henry  Araundevillo’s  “place”  : — 

“ There  was  a modern  Goth,  I mean  a Gothic 
Bricklayer  of  Buhel,  call’d  an  architect. 

Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which,  though  so 
thick. 

Might  have  from  time  acq^uired  some  slight  defect, 

Who  after  rummaging  the  aubey  through  thick 
And  thin,  produced  a plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correcieft  conformation. 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  called  retloration.” 

Probably  this  also  was  a personal  reminiscence 
of  some  ono  who  had  wanted  to  restore  Now- 
stead.  It  maybe  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a well-known  Society,  as  an  effective 
quotation  for  a public  meeting. 


OUR  FUTURE  SUPPLIES  OF  TIMBER. 

Pauliamext  is  shortly  to  bavo  its  attention 
drawn  to  an  interesting  and  practical  question 
in  the  proposal  to  bo  brought  before  it  by  Dr. 
Lyons  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  subject  of 
re-afforesting  Ireland,  and  thus  by  tlio  aid  of 
the  arboriculturist  rendering  many  of  tho  now 
unproductive  portions  of  the  island  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  i^opulation.  The  question  from 
its  nature,  will,  wo  are  afraid,  meet  with  but 
small  sympathy  from  tho  general  public  ; yet, 
iu  a measure,  it  may  bo  said  to  affect  almost 
every  section  of  society  and  every  branch  of 
trade. 

It  is  DOW  considerably  over  two  hundred 
ycar.s  since  Evelyn, — that  most  wortliy  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  iu  the  earliest  days  of  its 
existence, — wrote,  in  tho  quiet  of  his  home  at 
Say’s  Court,  tho  delightful  volume  of  “Sylra  : 
a Discourse  [as  ho  quaintly  termed  tho  book] 
of  Foi'cst  Trees  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber.” 
As  far  back  as  that  time  an  experienced  eye 
such  as  Evelyn’s  foresaw  the  possibility  of  our 
country  one  day  possessing  no  fine  timber,  anti 
in  Ilia  dedication  to  tho  king,  Evelyn  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  his  Majesty’s  attention  to  the 
absolute  importance  of  the  subject  as  one 
connected  with  tho  continuance  of  England’s 
greatness,  and  to  urge  on  him  “ tho  encourage- 
ment of  an  industry  and  worthy  labour  too  much 
in  our  clays  neglected,  and  haply  esteemed  a 
consideration  of  too  sordid  and  vulgar  a nature 
for  noble  persons  and  gentlemen  to  busy  them- 
selves withal,  and  who  oftener  find  ways  to  fell 
down  and  destroy  their  trees  and  plantations 
than  either  to  repair  or  improve  them.”  Terrible 
as  was  the  injury  done  to  the  timber  of  England 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  so  many  families 
were  ruined, — injury  which  Evelyn  bitterly 
bewails, — how  many  a noble  forest  has,  since 
those  days,  been  strij^ped  of  its  grandest  trees, 
and  but  small  consideration  given  either  to  our 
wants  or  those  of  our  iramediato  successors. 
This  rapid  decrease  of  fine  trees  -u-hich  so 
alarmed  Evelyn  two  centuries  back  iu  England 
now,  however,  threatens  in  every  country  to 
reach  a point  which  requires  stern  considera- 
tion. 

Though  there  are  few  industries  which  may 
he  said  to  bo  independent  of  the  question, 
scai'cely  any  are  more  directly  interested  than 
the  building  and  kindred  trades,*  and  whilo 

* A rentiirv  boforo  Evplvn,  anotlier  earnest  Pr'Uestant, 
Bernard  PuHssv.  the  great  potior,  in  bewailing  almost  in 
similar  strains  tiie  destruction  of  the  forest  trees  ia  France, 
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iron  lias,  of  coarse,  of  late  years  stepped  in  to 
fill  a want  wliicli  probably  would  never  other- 
wise have  been  supplied,  yet  so  largo  is  the 
yearly  consumption  of  timber  in  the  world, — 
and  that  of  a quality  which  time  alone 
can  produce,  — that  among  experts  the 
fear  is  not  unnaturally  expressed  as  to 
the  period  being  within  something  more  or 
rather  less  than  a measurable  distance  when 
the  supply  will  fail  almost  completely.  That 
the  subject  is  one  which  can  with  dno  consider- 
ation be  settled  satisfactorily, — at  least  for  the 
coming  generations, — is  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  timber,  unlike  the  very  unequally-distri- 
buted and  eventually-exhaustible  reserves  of 
coal  and  iron  which  man,  once  having  used,  can 
never  replace,  requires,  however  largely  con- 
sumed, only  time  aud  proper  management  to 
afford  a continned  supply. 

This  beautiful  science  of  arboriculture,  or,  as 
our  French  neighbours  more  prettily  term  it, 
sylviculture,  is  oue  of  comparatively  recent 
creation,  but  the  results  of  its  researches  and 
labours  have  already  entitled  it  to  the  warm 
gratitude,  not  alone  of  the  moat  rabid  utilitarian, 
but  of  the  most  sentimental  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque aud  the  beautiful.  Of  all  sciences  the 
benefits  of  its  efforts  may  be  said  perhaps  to  bo 
the  most  directly  easy  to  trace,  for  while  it  fills 
that  work-a-day  world  of  ours  which  Rosalind 
plaintifully  bewailed  as  so  full  of  briars,  with 
all  the  beauty  which  nature  never  tii'es  of  pro- 
ducing, even  amidst  the  most  trying  uglinesses 
of  mortal  invention,  the  science  of  the  arbori- 
culturist distinctly  adds  an  easily  calculable  in- 
crement to  the  wealth  both  of  the  present  aud 
of  the  immediate  future. 

All  readers  of  Scott,  and  their  number  is 
ever  on  the  increase,  will  remember  the  shrewd 
aud  touching  death-bed  advice  of  the  dying 
Dumbiedykes  to  his  son  to  be  “aye  sticking  in 
a tree,  for  it  will  be  growing  while  you're 
sleeping.”  Happily  for  us,  that  has  been  the 
sentiment  which  has  stirred  many  an  honest 
landowner  in  the  past ; but  we  of  tho  present 
day  are  too  apt,  in  our  hurried  desire  for  im- 
mediate gain,  to  throw  over  some  of  those  good 
old  precepts  which  so  wisely  regulated,  in  mauy 
instances,  the  conduct  of  our  forefathers. 
Science,  however,  with  its  inexorable  reason 
fortunately  steps  in  to  chasten  our  errors,  and 
we  listen  with  interest  aud  reverence  to  it.s 
teachings  as  they  are  fascinatingly  propounded, 
either  at  the  Iloyal  Institution,  tho  Royal 
Society,  tho  Society  of  Arts,  or  some  of  the 
many  scientific  congresses  now  so  popularly 
attended.  Scientific  students  are  not  easily 
daunted,  and  in  the  face  of  the  indifference  with 
which  they  too  often  meet,  they  jnirsuo  during 
happy  hours  the  study  from  which  they  derive 
such  deep  and  genuine  pleasure. 

Science,  then,  shows  us  that  Tinless  imme- 
diate steps  are  taken  to  consider  the  question 
of  tho  timber  supply  of  the  coming  generation, 
not  they  alone,  but  we  also  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves “ out  of  stock.”  England  ha.'i  long  since 
ceased  to  be  able  to  supply  her  enormous  con- 
sumption of  timber;  France,  Belgium,  Ilolland, 
and  Germany  are  in  the  same  position.  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Greece  have  generations  gone  by  been 
almost  stripped  of  their  once  luxuriant  forests. 
What  remains  now  of  the  once  famous  "roves 
of  chestnuts  that  encircled  the  bro\v%  of°Etna, 
the  Tiemorosa  of  classic  days  ? If  Norway^ 
Sweden,  and  Finland  are  apparently  able  to 
supply,  for  the  time  being,  all  demands,  tho 
forests  of  Scandinavia  are  not  inexhaustible. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment recognised  that  the  exploitation  of  their 
forests  had  reached  the  limits  of  tho  possible, 
and  probably  had  even  overstepped  the  mark 
In  Sweden,  as  long  ago  as  1S07,  fears  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  future  supply  in  the  face  of 
tho  daily  increasing  exportation.*  In  those 
cold  northern  latitudes  the  growth  of  timber 
cannot  be  r.apid,  and  tho  home  consumption  for 
fuel  alone  is  no  inconsiderable  item,  while  the 
export  trade  has  of  late  years  reached  to  ex- 
traordinary figures. 

America,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  promise 
an  unbounded  field,  can  scarcely  be  looked  to 
for  the  future  ; the  States  will  fully  require  all 
the  timber  they  produce,  while  the  wholesale 
manner  in  which  forest  after  forest  has  been 
swept  away  before  the  advance  of  civilisation 


relates  how,  in  endeavouring  to  enumerate  the  trad. 

Endent  upon  the  supply  of  wood  and  timber,  he  font 
t BO  lengthy  as  eventuaUy  to  be  obliged  to  desist 
nis  attempted  task. 

* See  Recue  dee  Deux  llondet  for  1871.  Za  n'sen 
•Aenet  d’acenir. 


westwards  has  more  than  once  mot  with  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  warning  on  the  part  of 
experts.  Tho  axe  of  iho  lumberman  has  been 
busier  far  than  the  hands  of  the  re-planter,  aud 
well  indeed  can  we  understand  the  policy  of  the 
admirable  institution  now  known  in  the  West  as 
“ Arbor  Day,”  when  premiums  are  offered  to  the 
persons  who  succeed  in  planting  on  that  day  the 
largest  number  of  trees  on  an  allotted  space. 

Scientific  management  has  but  to  be  intro- 
duced into  tho  treatment  of  the  woods  and 
forests  of  the  world  to  insure  au  ample  supply 
of  every  kind  of  timber  which  science,  art,  and 
industry  may  require;  but  this  mauagoment 
must  be  of  the  most  intelligent  nature,  and  iu 
tho  youth  of  the  science  thei'O  still  remains 
much  to  be  learned.  The  forester’s  art  is  able  to 
convert  many  a barren  heath,  many  a rocky 
waste,  many  a marshy  tract,  into  most  profitable 
timber-land.  Iu  France  tho  arid  plains  of 
Sologne,  and  the  wide  and  once  desolate  district 
known  as  “ La  Champagno  pouilleuse,”  have,  by 
the  aid  of  the  arboriculturist  becorao  fertile, 
and  been  made  capable  of  rendering  a return 
which  otherwise  the  soil  was  unable  to  supply. 
It  was  by  the  planting  of  masses  of  pines  that 
Bremontier  succeeded  iu  reclaiming  from  tho 
condition  of  waste  land  tho  sandy  dunes  of 
Gascony,  whose  ever-shifting  sands  threatened 
to  invade  every  district  within  miles.  The  action 
of  trees,  not  aloue  on  the  climate,  but  on  the 
soil,  is  a fact  which  has  been  abundantly  proved 
since  ai’boricultare  has  become  a recognised 
science.  There  are  soils  apparently  so  useless 
that  the  planting  of  trees  can  alone  render  them 
fertile.  In  the  rocky  Vosges  mountains,  where 
the  soil  is  but  a few  inches  deep,  science  has 
been  able  to  plant  pinos  with  signal  success,  and 
by  the  skilful  introduction  and  .acclimatisation 
of  foreign  trees  from  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  many  a barren  acre  of  the 
Continent  has  within  this  generation  been 
reclaimed  to  fertility. 

AU  these  are  facts  familiar  to  many,  but  which 
cannot  too  often  be  repeated,  and  in  no  country 
should  they  bo  more  constantly  brought  before 
the  public  than  in  England,  where  tho  science 
of  arboriculture  still  remains  much  in  arrears, 
aud  where  the  question  is  far  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  with  sufficient 
earnestness.  Some  years  since  one  of  the 
“quarterlies,”* * — in  the  days  when  a “quar- 
terly” article  was  listened  to  with  au  attcutiou 
that  was  often  productive  of  positive  good, — in 
au  admirable  review  of  Dr.  Brown’s  studies  on 
the  forester’s  art,  concluded  a brilliant  and 
interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  by 
a very  serious  striug  of  accusations  against  the 
action  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  the  matter  of  the  management  of 
the  Crown  Forests,  aud  in  reproducing  a portion 
of  the  by  no  meaus  complimentary  report  of 
Lord  Nelson  as  far  back  as  1803,  did  not  hesitate 
to  state  that  the  general  iiicompctency  and  mis- 
mauagemeut  of  that  day  was  probably  no  worso 
than  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  this  was  in 
1SD5.  It  is  uiipleasaut,  if  not  sometimes  a little 
risky  to  make  direct  statements,  but  it  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  far  the  ill-selected 
nursery  - grounds,  the  ignorant  pruning  aud 
wasteful  destruction  of  fine  timber,  with  various 
other  evils  brought  against  tho  Commissioners, 
have  been  corrected,  for  interference  with  tho 
routine  of  the  department  on  the  part  of  inno- 
vating officials  has  only  too  usually  been  met 
with  sturdy  resistance. 

On  tho  Continent  the  question  of  arboricul- 
ture, the  management  of  the  Crown  forests 
and  the  forests  generally,  tho  reclaiming  of 
waste  lands  by  planting  trees,  is  in  the  hands  of 
a^Goverument  Department.  In  France,  the  Ecole 
Foresticro,  founded  now  sixty  years  ago  (1824), 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  science.  Admis- 
sion to  the  school,  which  is  established  at 
Nancy,  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  young  aspirant, 
who  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  possess  an  annual  private  income 
of  at  least  1,500  francs  (GOZ.).  A series  of 
severe  examinations  ensure  only  tho  most  com- 
petent pupils,  some  twenty  to  thirty  of  whom 
are  yearly  eligible.  These,  after  two  years’ 
study  at  the  school, — directed  by  a conserva.tor 
and  five  professors,— are  drafted  off  as  gardes 
gen4raux  to  one  or  another  of  the  numerous  can- 
tonneiJiufifs  into  which  tho  country  is  divided. f 
The  services  rendered  by  this  excellent  institu- 
tion are  innumerable,  and  much  do  wo  wish 
that  we  in  England  had  a similai-  system,  such 
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as  Belgium'  and  Germany  have  possessed  for 
many  years.  For  Ireland  at  this  moment  th© 
foundation  of  such  a school  would, -wo  fool  sure, 
servo  in  no  small  measure  to  relieve  much  of 
the  distress  which  in  that  unhappy  island  is  so 
largely  connected  with  tho  unscientific  manner 
iu  which  tho  resources,  not  of  civilisation,  bub 
of  nature,  are  left  unproductive.  There  exists 
probably  uo  soil  in  the  world  which  tho  scienco 
of  the  arboriculturist  cannot  turn  to  some 
account.  Where  agriculture  brings  in  but  a 
small  return,  arboriculture  will  ensure  a source 
of  wealth  to  tho  inliabitants  of  the  district ; 
while  in  the  long  winter  months  of  forced  idle- 
ness, those  weeks  the  minor  labours  of  which 
Virgil  has  so  poetically  sung,  a source  of  ue 
small  revenue  could  be  given  to  tho  industrious 
by  the  operations  connected  with  the  manage- 
meat  and  felling  of  timber. 

How  fatal  are  tho  I’osults  which  attend  care- 
less indifference  on  this  point  is  singularly 
shown  by  wbat  has  followed  iu  Italy  on  the 
disforesting  of  the  once  well-wooded  peninsula. 
Not  aloue  have  the  recent  terrible  inundations 
in  tho  north  of  Italy  been  directly  traced  to 
this  cause,  but  the  fatal  aria  cattiva,  the 
poisonous  breath  of  the  marsh  lands  which  has 
within  twenty  years  or  so  invaded  almost  every 
province  of  the  peninsula,  now  reigns  supremo, 
driving  from  tho  once  fertile  plains  thousands 
of  the  unhappy  inhabitants.*  Here  we  see  the 
direct  infiuenco  of  false  economy  in  this  on© 
direction.  When  wo  consider  in  addition  that 
Italy  could  undoubtedly,  by  proper  management, 
grow  a large  portion  of  the  timber  which  at 
present  she  has  to  import,  wo  see  another 
direction  in  which  a false  economy  has  im- 
poverished and  impoverishes  an  already  poor 
nation.  England,  without  having  reached  this 
sad  position,  cauuot  be  said  to  bo  beyond  blame. 
There  exists  iu  our  country  many  a broad  stretch 
of  land  which,  by  tho  action  of  scieuco,  might 
be  rendered  productive,  and  at  the  same  time 
beautiful.  The  growth  of  timber  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  tempt  the  speculative  demands  of 
modern  private  initiative  ; it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  behoves  Government,  or,  at  least,  local 
authorities,  to  take  up  tho  question.  They,  at 
least,  standing  virtually  independent  of  tho 
consideration  of  immediate  gain,  aro  the  only  fit 
instruments  by  which  such  work  can  bo  done  4 
but  the  system  once  set  in  order,  the  returns,  it 
is  evident,  will  be  no  less  regular,  even  moro  se 
than  from  tho  ordinary  sources  of  profit.  A 
close  study  of  the  matter, — an  inquiry  into  the 
admirable  methods  adopted  on  the  Continent, 
in  France,  iu  Belgium,  and  in  Germany,  where 
tho  system  of  dividing  estates  into  fractions, 
aud  foiling  the  timber  aud  replanting  it  at 
regularly-defined  intervals,  is  rigorously  carried 
out  under  the  most  competent  authorities, — 
would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
either  for  some  Government  commission  or  for 
some  privately-appointed  body.  The  question  is 
one  of  something  more  than  passing  interest. 
Whence  are  Ave  to  obtain  our  supply  of  timber  ? 
Nature  unaided  will  soon  cease  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  our  demands,  but  Ave  have  here  another 
of  the  many  instances  where  science  intelligently 
directed  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  thus  once 
again  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  world,  nob 
aloue  practically,  but  cesthebically". 


Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall,  Water- 
loo-road. — -The  ballad  concerts  for  the  mouth 
of  May  at  the  above  Hall  Avill  be  under  the 
direction  of  Madame  Osborne  Williams,  Mr. 
Clement  Hoey,  Signor  D’Havit  Zuccardi,  and 
Mr.  J.  Greonhill.  The  last-named  gentleman 
is  arranging  a.  concert  to  illustrate  the 
vocal  music  of  Shakspeare,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, Avith  biographical  sketches  and  anec- 
dotes of  tho  various  composers.  On  tho  22nd 
Mr.  W.  Carter’s  choir,  of  300  voices,  will  give 
a performance  of  “ Placida,”  under  Royal  and 
distinguished  patronagG.  We  understand  that 
in  consequence  of  tho  large  audiences  that 
have  attended  tho  Wednesday  and  Friday  penny 
nights’  eutertaiments,  Tuesday  evenings  will  be 
added  as  a third  penny  night,  and  from  the 
12Dh  iust.  the  prices  for  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  will  bo  lowered  for  the  summer 
season.  Tho  committee  seem  determined  that 
this  hall  shall  stand  unrivalled  for  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  entertainments  as  Avell  as  for  their 
excellence. 


* There  are,  acoonling  to  a recent  statement,  only  six 
out  of  the  sixty-nine  provinces  of  Italy  free  from  the  iullu- 
encs  of  the  dreaded  lujlaria. 
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AMATEUKS  AND  AMATEURS. 

When  and  bow  was  inti'odiiced  into  onr  lan- 
guage the  term  “amateur”  in  the  sense,  if  not 
exactly  according  to  the  pronunciation,  which 
is  generally  given  to  the  word  in  England,  it 
would,  we  think,  be  somewhat  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Doubtless  Walpole,  the  anecdotal  his- 
torian of  our  art,  with  his  artistic  knowledge 
and  culture  derived  so  largely  from  French 
sources,  had  something  to  do  with  introducing 
the  word  into  the  society  of  his  day  ; yet  it  is 
strange  to  see  how  singularly  the  original  word, 
•\vhile  retaining  its  French  mode  of  spelling, — 
if  not,  as  we  have  hinted,  its  jironuneiation, — 
has  ceased  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

There  has  been  no  small  hubbub  of  late  in 
theatrical  circles  anent  the  burning  question  of 
professionals  and  “amateurs,”  — amytures,  as 
we  grieve  to  state  they  are  too  often  termed. 
Not  long  since  a similar  dispute  disturbed  the 
dig^nified  world  of  cricketers.  Wo  all  in  Eng- 
land thoroughly  understand  what  wo  mean  by 
the  term,  as  applied  to  one  who  practises  his 
art,  literally  “ for  love  ” and  not  for  remune- 
ration ; but  how  came  it  about  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
accepted  by  our  neighbours  ? A curious  in- 
stance of  this  divergence  of  views  is  afforded 
in  a piece  recently  produced  at  the  Haymarkot 
Theatre,  and  very  faithfully  adapted  from  the 
French, — wo  refer  to  M.  Sardou’s  “Fedora,” — 
in  which  a passage  translated  literally  from  the 
French  original  introduces  very  pertinently  this 
difference  of  acceptation  of  the  term  “ amateur” 
in  France  and  in  England.  The  heroine  of  M. 
Sardou’s  piece,  a Ilnssiau  princess  wears,  like 
most  Russian  ladies  of  rank,  a talismanic  piece 
of  jewelry,  a curious  specimen  of  Byzantine 
workmanship. This,  at  one  point  of  the  play, 
one  of  the  characters  asks  to  inspect  “ as  an 
amateur.”  This  is  exactly  as  it  stands  in 
French,  in  which  language  the  word  amateur  in 
this  case  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  person 
being  a lover  of  works  of  art,  is  curious  to 
examine  the  above-mentioned  cross  ; but  trans- 
lated literally  into  English  (as  it  has  been)  this 
passage,  it  %Till  be  admitted,  has  rather  a sin- 
gular sound,  and  must,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  have  puzzled  many  persons. 

Here  we  see  exactly  how  different  is  the 
meaning  of  the  two  identical  terms  in  French 
and  in  English.  To  the  Frenchman  the  amateur 
is  literally  “ the  lover,” — the  dilettante  of  Italy, 
— whether  he  be  “ lover  " of  works  of  art,  of 
music,  of  fishing,  sport,  or  what  not.  Unques- 
tionably it  stands  to  reason  that,  even  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  word,  the  person  who  will  so 
venture  to  briug  hiraseif  into  competition  with 
the  professional,  as  often  eventually  to  throw 
himself  entirely  into  his  career,  must  be  an 
amateur,  but  none  the  less  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  a word  introduced  into  our  language  has 
lost,  to  a great  extent,  the  true  meaning  attached 
to  it  in  the  country  of  its  origin. 

With  us  it  cannot  be  denied  there  seems  to 
be  a kind  of  discredit  attached  to  the  work  of 
the  “ amateur.”  JIany  readers  will,  doubtless, 
recall  one  of  John  Leech’s  ever  enjoyable 
sketches  in  Punch  in  which  the  rustic  critic  of 
a painter  studying  in  the  open  air,  finding  some 
deficiencies  in  the  work,  remarks  to  his  neigh- 
bour standing  by  hi.s  side  behind  the  artist, 
“amature  seeming-ly.”  This  is,  we  are  afraid, 
the  British  view  generally,  and  once  again  shows 
the  divergence  of  English  and  French  views  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ amateur.” 

What  the  French  bibliophile  understands  by  a 
reliure  d' amateur  is  a very  different  matter  to 
what  an  unskilled  translator  of  the  expression 
might  imagine.  The  volume  which  in  the  book- 
seller’s or  auctioneer’s  catalogue  was  thus 
marked  reliure  d' amateur  is  far  from  being  the 
“binding  of  an  amateur”  j this  simple  announce- 
ment will  be  found  sufficient  to  immediately 
I attract  the  attention  of  the  book-lover  to  the 
volume,  as  he  knows  it  is  a specimen  of  the 
finest  binding,  fit  for  the  lover  of  books, — the 
true  amateur. 

The  word,  however,  we  suppose,  is  now 
thoroughly  acclimatised  in  our  country ; we 
hear  it  used  at  the  recent  Academy  Dinner  in 
the  mouth  of  so  accomplished  a French  scholar 
as  our  present  genial  Foreign  Secretary  j we 
hear  it  in  every  direction, — we  hear  of  “ ama- 
tem-  lady  artists,”  we  hear  of  “ amateur  dra- 
atic  clubs,” — presided  over  by  apparently 
ungrateful  professionals, — and  wo  understand 
what  is  meant.  It  Is  now  too  late,  of  course, 
to  stem  the  current  of  public  opinion,  but  as  in 


the  case  of  the  thoughtlessly-used  expression  of 
“mutual  friend,”  the  improper  use  of  which  by 
Dickens  brought  upon  the  great  novelist  such  a 
shower  of  criticism  from  our  more  correct 
cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, — 
criticism  which,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
led  Dickens  to  greatly  alter  the  original  treat- 
ment of  his  familiar  novel,  as  in  that  case,  if  wo 
use  the  word  “ amateur”  in  its  English  accepta- 
tion, let  us  not  forget  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term,  even  though  custom  has  already  naturalised 
it,  after  the  manner  adopted  by  some  foreigners 
who,  on  adopting  our  nationality,  think  it 
necessary  to  Anglicise  their  names. 


EHEU!  DELETA. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  thi’ough  any  of  the 
London  suburbs  outside  the  radius  of  four  miles 
from  Charing-cross  without  being  struck  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  few  remaining  houses 
of  the  last  century  are  being  demolished  to 
make  way  for  their  modern  substitutes,  and  it 
is  no  less  impossible  to  look  with  complaceny 
either  on  the  “removal”  of  the  older  struc- 
tures, or  on  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  newer  ones. 

The  houses  of  our  well-to-do  forefathers  of 
a hundred  years  ago  had,  perhaps,  but  few 
claims  to  bo  considered  in  any  high  sense  as 
works  of  art ; but  they  had  their  merits,  not- 
withstanding,— merits  neither  few  nor  small. 
They  reflected  with  much  fidelity  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  their  time,  and  carry  us  back  in 
imagination  to  the  days  of  a sturdy  race  of 
Britons.  Wo  conceive  of  their  first  owner  as 
of  a man  of  simple  life, — of  a studiously  nuosten- 
tatious  exterior,  but  having,  for  all  that,  a good 
balance  at  his  banker’s.  And  his  house  resem- 
bled him.  It  is  marked  by  a certain  gravity, 
a sense  of  decorum,  and  its  simple  lines  and 
unadorned  front  have  a dignity  which  is  now 
brought  into  strong  prominence  by  contrast 
with  its  flashy  and  pretentious  rivals. 

Let  us,  while  there  is  yet  time,  examine  an 
old  house  of  the  type  adverted  to.  Its  ap- 
proach is  sheltered  by  a low  serviceable 
portico : a few  Tuscan  or  Doric  columns  sup- 
porting a lead-flat,  or  perhaps  a hemispherical, 
dome.  Once  across  the  threshold,  and  wo  see 
immediately  how  thoughtfully  the  interior  has 
been  designed.  The  hall  is  either  elliptical 
or  polygonal  on  plan,  and  floored  with  black  and 
white  marble  ; a couple  of  Ionic  columns,  with 
voluted  capitals  of  exact  workmanship;  the 
proportions  and  details  scrupulously  reproduced 
from  the  antique,  separate  the  hall  from  the 
staircase  and  corridor  beyond. 

The  ceiling  is  pretty  sure  to  be  enriched  by 
graceful  lines  of  garlands,  modelled  in  low 
relief  sternly  conventionalised,  and  adapted 
from  some  Classic  original.  The  mantel  will  be 
of  marble,  surmounted  by  an  oval  mirror;  tho 
vertical  lines  of  tho  jambs  adroitly  blended  by 
flanking  scrolls  ; the  whole  crowned  by  a minia- 
ture pediment.  Above,  in  a lunette,  stood  a 
; white  marble  bust  of  the  owmer,  welcoming 
every  visitor.  The  walls  are  panelled  in  wains- 
cot, and  in  convenient  spaces  there  are  niches 
accommodating  careful  reproductions  of  famous 
Greek  or  Roman  statues. 

The  staircase  is  sure  to  be  well  designed;  it 
was  a pet  study  with  English  architects  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  “ going”  will  be  easy, 
and  the  flights  carefully  broken  by  landings. 
The  whole  will  be  lighted  by  a lantern,  and  the 
spandrels  decorated  in  low  relief  by  the  hand 
which  adorned  tho  ball  ceiling.  There  is  about 
the  whole  a sense  of  amplitude  and  ease. 
Nothing  wasted,  but  nothing  cramped  or  dis- 
torted. The  absence  of  bay  windows, — of 
which  many  millions  must  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 

-vein  he  noted ; unless  wo  may  claim  under 

this  title  the  wide  flat  sweep  of  the  end  of  the 
dininr'-room.  To  tell  the  truth,  our  forefathers 
wore  not  careful  to  arrange  their  rooms  with  a 
view  of  seeing  round  tho  corner.  They  were 
anxious  to  make  tho  interiors  of  their  houses 
comfortable  and  satisfying  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide escapes  for  the  victims  of  that  ennui  to 
which  they  were  comparative  strangers.  They 
spent  what  we  spend  on  showy  “ facades  ” in 
thick  walls  and  ample  timbers,  — “material” 
comforts,  tho  first  necessities  of  satisfactory 
architecture.  The  handsome  thickness  of  the 
interior  cross  walls  is  specially  noticeable,  and 
nothing  gives  a house  so  satisfactory  a look  as  a 
solid  internal  wall  with  panelled  jamh-linings 
and  soffits.  Tho  slamming  of  a bedroom  door 


in  a modern  house  sends  a quiver  through  it 
from  attic  to  basement. 

Stout  shutters  closed  tho  windows,  keeping 
out  both  cold  and  thieves.  A quiet  breadth  of 
reposeful  colour  gave  tho  needful  rest  to  the 
eye,  and  the  panel  moulds,  architraves,  <tc., 
were  relieved  with  margins  of  refined  and 
sparkling  enrichments. 

We  shall  bo  sure  to  find  some  dainty  work  in 
the  dramng-room  and  the  boudoir;  a white 
statuary  mantel  with  a frieze  of  Cupids  and 
Graces, — Oberon  and  Titania,  perhaps  ; or  a 
garlanded  bridal  procession  of  Amoriui ; or  it 
will  be  raised  to  tho  region  of  high  art  by 
Flaxman’s  illustrations  of  heroic  fable  or 
Wedgwood’s  incomparable  plaques. 

The  bedrooms  will  be  no  less  solidly  con- 
structed and  carefully  designed;  less  ornate, 
but  not  loss  appropriate,  and  all  in  dne  order  of 
importance.  The  house  will  probably  have 
lateral  wings  of  lower  elevation,  forming,  with 
tho  centre  a pyrimidal  group,  and  aiming  at 
least  to  satisfy  the  eye  by  its  general  balance, 
stiff  with  a prudish  formality  though  it  be. 
Over  all  there  is  apparent  an  effort  at  refine- 
ment, and  if  this  sometimes  declined  into  feeble- 
ness, it  was  at  any  rate  less  offensive  to  taste 
than  the  obtrusive  vulgarity  of  much  of  the 
work  which  now  usurps  its  place. 

There  would  be  ample  lawns  and  terrace 
walks,  and  trim  old-fashioned  gardens, — and 
here  and  there,  half-hidden  in  some  bosky  nook, 
— a little  domed  temple  or  thatched  “arbour,” 
whence  the  City  merchant,  — secure  from 
prying  neighbours,  after  an  anxious  day  on 
’Change  or  in  his  counting-house, — could  watch 
tho  shadows  steal  across  the  lawn,  and  listen  to 
the  songs  of  birds,  “the  world  forgetting,  by 
tho  world  forgot.”  A shrubbery  or  fir  planta- 
tion on  either  side  of  him,  and  a green  paddock 
or  two  beyond,  complete  the  picture.  Retreats 
such  as  this  could,  until  to-day,  have  been 
coiinted  by  scores  fringing  at  decent  intervals 
our  wide  stretches  of  London  common,  and 
breezy  wastes  ; bringing  back  to  us  tho  England 
of  Addison  and  Fielding,  of  Squire  Allworthy 
and  Sir  Roger  deCoverley. 

A black  board  of  preposterous  dimensions, — 
with  staring  white  letters,  seen  all  across  the 
common, — now  mounts  guard  in  the  neglected 
forecourt  of  these  deserted  dwellings.  We 
need  not  approach  to  read  the  familiar  legend, 

— “ This  desirable  Freehold  Property, 

Sold, Building  Plots,” — we  know  the 

formula. 

The  house  disposed  of,  down  it  comes;  the 
towering  elms,  and  the  spreading  cedar,  wliich 
took  a century  to  grow  to  its  present  beauty, 
are  all  cut  down : the  rooks,  which  lulled  tho 
whole  neighbourhood  by  their  dreamy  chatter, 
bringing  back  the  charm  of  our  early  years 
spent  in  far-off  hamlets,  are  dispersed.  Roads 
are  driven  longitudinally  through  the  heart  of 
the  property,  the  strips  of  laud  on  each  side 
are  cut  into  narrow  sections,  just  deej)  euoagh 
for  a house  and  a sort  of  open  back  court,  called 
a “garden,”  and  lo ! the  typical  nineteenth- 
century  suburban  villa  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic.  The  lots  facing  the  common  arc  a little 
wider  and  a little  deeper  than  tho  rest,  and  the 
houses  built  thereon  are  expressed  to  be  of 
“ superior  elevation”  ; that  is,  their  fronts  will 
bo  crowned  by  a cement  balustrade,  and 
garnished  with  terra-cotta  pots,  which  will  some 
day  fall  down  and  add  to  tho  emoluments  of 
the  coroner. 

The  modern  buildings  have  not  a trace  of  the 
reserve  and  quiet  aristocratic  bearing  of  the  old. 

First,  tho  bricks  and  pointing  are  as  fresh  as 
paint  and  putty  can  make  them.  Tho  doors 
are  grained  walnut,  or  painted  the  fashionable 
sickly  green,  and  ai'e  ornamented  by  what 
appear  to  be  large  golden  bars  to  serve  as 
handles.  Tho  letter-box  has  a gold  flap  and 
margin.  Tho  mouldings  round  tho  lower 
panels  of  the  door  are  of  gold.  The  upper 
panels  and  fanlight  are  filled  in  with  leaded 
glazing,  and  tho  outside  of  the  lead  is  gilded. 
The  lo°ver  portions  of  tho  front  windows  have 
similar  blinds,  similarly  gilded,  and  to  complete 
the  imposing  scene,  tho  massive  knocker  is  of 
fine  gold.  All  gold,— and  all  on  the  outside,— 
that  is  to  say,  on  that  portion  of  tho  outside 
which  is  seen  of  men.  The  old  house  had  four 
“ fronts,”  but  no  back.  We  will  not  euter  upon 
a description  of  the  backs  of  the  new  houses,— 
their  nakedness  and  their  shame  ! . -i,  • 

Of  the  interior,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
meagre  and  starved  to  a degree  to  pay  for  the 
“superior”  elevations,  or  vulgar  with  a sickly, 
sticky,  indescribable  vulgarity. 
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And  ttia  is  no  fancj  sketcli.  The  ivriter  has 
the  “ fortune," — good  or  ill,  as  the  reader’s 
taste  may  determine, — to  live  in  a district 
where  the  whole  process  can  be  seen.  The 
forlorn  old  houses  calmly  awaiting  their  in- 
evitable doom,  in  process  of  destruction,  and  in 
ruins;  and  their  smug,  unabashed  successors  in 
every  stage  of  development  (and  one  might 
almost  say  of  decay),  and  too  literally, — 

“ Dancing  o’er  the  Krave  of  Time.” 

A great  deal  of  abuse  has  been  levelled  at  the 
Philistinism  of  the  works  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers. The  scribe  would  like  to  know  whether 
a contributor  to  this  journal  {esto  perpetaa)  will, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  1983,  be  moved  to  record 
his  regrets  at  the  destruction  of  our  speculating 
builders’  various  “ parks  ” (!)  as  sincerely  as  we 
now  regret  the  destruction  of  these  modest, 
convenient,  comfortable,  solid,  and  (for  the 
word  shall  be  written),  in  many  ways,  artistic 
houses  of  a hundred  years  ago. 


EUUKIJNU  HACK. 

•'  The  search  after  the  great  is  the  dream  of  youth.” 

EMBR.soy. 

Tiro.SE  amongst  us  who,  having  passed  th 
meridian  of  life,  still  hope  there  may  be  in  stor 
for  us  some  years  of  useful  labour,— lookin 
back  upon  the  accomplished  portion  of  ou 
journey,  and  forward  into  the  possibilities  c 
the  unrevealed  future, — cannot  conceal,  at  leas 
from  ourselves,  a certain  sense  of  melanchol 
which  gathers  round  both  the  retrospect  an 
the  prospect. 

We  remember  the  flush  of  hope  with  whic 
we  set  out  upon  our  life’s  endeavour, — th 
clear  ideal,  the  steady  faith, — the  consciou 
strength, — the  determination  to  do  battle  to  th 
death  with  untruth  in  all  its  shapes,— th 
splendid  assurance  that  with  the  revival  of  ou 
“national"  art  the  shadows  of  the  past  woul 
flee  away,  and  the  imbecilities,  tho  unveracitiei 
And  the  thousand  abominations  of  theprecedin 
century  would  be  for  ever  “ iu  tho  deep  bosor 
of  tho  ocean  buried." 

Where  is  the  vision  now  ? It  is,  indeed,  some 
thing  to  have  shared  the  transport  of  so  it 
spiriting  a dream  ; but  now  we  look  around  onl 
to  note  the  wreck  of  our  desires.  We  had  the 
a creed.  What  has  become  of  it  ? And  wha 
is  to  take  its  place,  to  stimulate  and  to  sustain 
The  old  order  has  passed  away.  The  prophet 
are  dead  or  discredited.  Stuart  and  Reveti 
Taylor  and  Cressy,  Puginism,  lluskinism,— a 
have  had  their  day,  and  are  gone,  and  ther 
is  none  to  reign  in  their  stead. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  one  who  ho 
outlived  the  enthusiam  of  youth  should  thin 
and  write  thus.  Our  illusions  fall  away  from  u 
one  by  oue,  and  year  by  year  the  text  of  “ th 
weary  king  Ecclesiastes  ” comes  home  to  us  wit 
ever-accumulating  force. 

Apathv  is  the  accompaniment  of  ao-e  Tb 
older  representative  body  has  succumbed’ to  th 
inevitable.  The  gods  of  the  profession  “si 
apart  m careless  ease  "drinking  the  nectar  o 
worldly  success,  wholly  given  over  to  tlie  busines 
side  of  their  vocation.  But  if  in  their  case  this  i 
no  more  than  natural,  it  is  not  natural  that  on 
young  men  shouldbe  equally  apathetic,— withou 
their  dream— their  ideal ; and  it  is  the  absenc 
of  ay  such  motif  which  at  tho  present  momen 
startles  and  perplexes  us.  What  do  they  in  thi 
year  of  grace  sot  before  themselves  as  the  jjon 
of  their  artistic  endeavour  ? We  go  to  thei 
meetings  and  listen  to  their  speeches.  The- 
have  a distiytivoly  practical  turu,  and  so  fa 
this  iswell.  Butrememberingtbe  “fine  frenzy’ 
are  shocked  at  tlie  cynicisn 
which  differentiates  their  treatment  of  aU  ques 
tions  of  art.  To  an  outsider  they  would  ap^a 
gaiding  principle.  They  ha  v^ 
neither  likes  nnr  dislikes,  neither  sympathie 
nor  antipathies.  They  look  upon  eyery^phasi 
of  art  with  the  same  chilling  unconcern  am 
hater?*’^  negative  virtue  of  being  gooc 

At  no  previous  time  during  porhans  tb, 
present  century  could  this  have  been  said  Th 
varyiy  fashions  which  have  run  their  course 
were  dyoutly  behoved  in  for  the  time,  and 
pursued  with  ingenuous  ardour.  But  the  leader? 
of  the  latest  fyhiou  are  at  no  pains  to  dis^^uise 
S i They  speak  slighrinSv 

f 1 rdchaujfi  of  what  was  at 

the  best  but  very  poor  fare. 

It  is  disappomting  to  find  that  after  all  the 
efforts  which  have  been  successively  made  to 
get  at  the  spirit  of  each  of  the  ancient  ™?L5s 


in  turn  onr  accumulated  experience  should  land 
us  almost  where  we  began  ; for  standing,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  architects  of 
all  time,  wo  are  but  little  able  to  turn  their 
teaching  and  example  to  account. 

_ From  the  Greek  we  learned  the  beauty  which 
lives  in  carefully-studied  line  and  proportion, 
and  the  value  of  a self-imposed  restraint.  Can 
it  bo  said  that  our  works  show  that  we  have 
laid  tho  lesson  to  heart  P From  tho  Roman  we 
learned  to  appreciate  the  power  which  dwells 
in  noblo  masses.  Yet  our  works  are  marked,  for 
the  most  part,  by  an  impertinent  frivolity. 
From  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt  we  learned  the 
possibility  of  fusing  these  qualities  into  an 
artistic  whole  j from  modern  Italy  the  charm 
which  follows  the  union  of  the  highest  technical 
skill  with  graceful  and  varied  defail ; and  from 
the  English  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  compatibility  of  a gracious  picturesqueness 
with  the  homeliness  prized  by  all  our  race.  It 
is  true  that  in  our  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and ' 
domestic  work  we  have  achieved  some  success, 
and  tho  names  of  Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes,  of 
Barry  and  Pennethorne,  Scott  and  Street,  have 
won  for  themselves  a permanent  place  iu  the 
history  of  art.  But  these  were  each  and  all,  in 
their  several  ways,  enthusiasts,  and  it  is  the 
lack  of  any  enthusiasm  now  which  forbids  us  to 
expect  works  of  equal  ability  to  theirs.  It  is 
for  tho  younger  meu  now  to  initiate  an  eclectic 
stylo  which  shall  combine  all  the  lessons  of 
antiquity.  _ The  intellectual  beauty  of  the  Greek, 

tho  daring  of  tho  Roman, — the  technical 
excellence  of  tho  Renaissance, — and  the  mascu- 
line grace  and  integrity  of  the  Goth,— and  to 
bring  to  the  service  of  these  all  those  mechanical 
and  scientifle  aids  which  the  present  centuiylias 
laid  at  our  feet. 

This  end  cannot,  however,  be  accomplished 
without  tho  vis  viva  of  enthusiasm.  There  must 
bo  a creed, — tho  strength  which  comes  from 
union, — and,  above  all,  a leader ; and,  judging 
from  analogy  and  experience,  his  influence  must 
bo  exercised  mainly  by  moans  of  the  most 
powerful  of  modern  implements, — the  pen. 

Wo  have  still  to  look  for  the  approach  of  the 
strong  man, — who  shall  make  these  dry  bones 
live  again,-— who  shall  organise  and  combine  the 
now  disunited  elements,  and  arouse  to  a noblo 
energy  in  a common  cause  tho  spirits  which  are 
now  lapped  in  an  unprofitable  lethargy. 


gigantic  elephants  (tho  latter  in  plaster,  and 
came  from  Paris).  These  two  towers  and  all  the 
facade  are  painted  “ marble  ’’  on  canvas. 
Serpents  twine  round  the  cupolas,  from  the 
top  of  which,  on  the  roofing,  kneeling  Indians 
seem  contemplating  the  city.  A “velarium,” 
in  imitation  of  Indian  stuffs,  unites  the  two 
towers,  and  thus  conceals  the  modem  construc- 
tion of  the  Exhibition.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  thousands  of  metres  of  white  “ marble," 
elephants’  trunks,  serpents’  heads,  Indian  faces, 
&c.,  being  brought  out  of  their  cases,  and  laid 
ou  the  beams  as  easily  as  a decorator  does  up 
a ball-room. 

Notwithstanding  that  tho  Exhibition  is  far 
from  being  completed,  the  king  and  queen 
arrived  in  Amsterdam,  which  is  full  to  over- 
flowing, to  open  it  on  the  Ist  of  May.  The 
laws  of  the  constitution  oblige  the  king  to 
reside  five  days  in  every  year  in  the  capital, 
though  he  is  said  to  infinitely  prefer  the  simpler 
life  he  leads  in  his  residence  at  the  Hague. 
Facing  tho  Exhibition,  but  with  back  towards 
the  new  museum,  two  great  estrades  had  been 
erected,  tho  one  on  tho  right  hand  forroyalty,  the 
one  outhe  left  for  the  musicians  and  singers.  The 
king  and  queen  took  their  places  on  the  throne, 
covered  by  an  immense  canopy.  The  king  wore 
a military  uniform  and  the  order  of  the  lion.  The 
day  was  extremely  fine,  and  lighted  up  tho  bril- 
liant grou})  of  ministers,  ambassadors,  officials, 
&c.,  who  surrounded  the  king  and  queen.  The 
costumes  of  the  English  sheriff  and  alderman 
attracted  especial  attention,  as  also  those  of 
the  Chinese  Embassy;  and  the  professors  of  the 
University,  who,  with  their  square  velvet  caps, 
looked  an  animated  picture  by  Yan  der  Elst. 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  seated,  a cantata 
was  sung  by  a choir  of  a thousand  voices. 
After  the  cantata  3Ir.  Cordes,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Amsterdam,  and 
president  of  tho  E.xccutivo  Committee  of  the 
Exhibition,  *gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
vast  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  promises 
to  be  great.  Tho  king  declared  the  Exhibition 
open,  and  the  official  inspection  commenced. 

The  king,  the  queen,  their  suite,  the  ambas- 
sadors and  consuls,  escorted  by  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  walked  about  over 
“roads"  of  wooden  jilanks  or  carpets.  Every- 
where in  the  gardens  detachments  of  infantry 
and  marines;  on  all  sides  one  heard  the 
national  anthem;  and  all  went  “merry  as  a 
marriage-bell.” 


THE  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

THouon  tho  Holland  of  to-day  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it 
still  retains  much  of  its  idyllic  simplicity,  and 
the  express  from  Paris  seems  in  a short  time  to 
whirl  one  into  quite  another  world ; past 
verdant  plains,  mills,  canals,  boats ; over  the 
most  marvellously  audacious  bridge  in  Europe, 
thrown  across  the  Biesbosch,  a little  interior 
sea,  in  which  were  engalfed,  in  1-172,  seventy- 
two  villages;  then  on  to  Rotterdam  ; and,  finally, 
Amsterdam. 


^ oyjcLL^  J.aiJO 

p_^ora.ries  to  give  additional  particulai's  of  t 
E-xhibition  now  open  here. 

Amsterdam  has  become  much  enlarged  duri 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  tho  populati^ 
increased  50,000.  Squares  havo  been  bui 
canals  filled  in  to  make  roads  for  trams, 
which  mode  of  conveyance  the  inhabitants  a 
passionately  fond,  and  frequently  take  rides 
the  cars  with  no  other  motive  than  for  tl 
pleasure  of  doing  so.  Tlie  shares  have  cons 
quently  attained  an  enormous  value. 

The  Exhibition  is  in  the  new  town  (behind  tl 
magnificent  museum  now  being  built,  and  wi 
the  object  of  lodging  more  worthily  the  worl 
ox  the  great  Dutch  painters).  It  is  built 
wood  and  iron,  on  piles,- as,  indeed,  the  cii 
Itself  is.  Two  metres  below  tho  sandy  .sc 
there  is  water.  The  canals  pass  underncal 
the  edifice,  which  rests  ou  360,000  stak 
planted  in  tho  water.  The  idea  of  the  Exhibitic 
camcj  from  France,  and  the  building  is  erected  1 
a Belgian  contractor,  on  tho  plans  of  a Prenc 
architect,  M.  Pouquian,  who  brought  his  worl 
men  with  him  from  Paris,  and  the  facade,  i 
numbered  cases  iu  210  cars,  ready  to  put  u 
^y  ^hera,  piece  by  piece,  an 
With  tho  help  of  the  French  Marines  on  spoci! 
Borvice  for  the  exhibits  of  the  Marine  Fraucaisi 
adjusted  to  the  wooden  framework. 

The  front  of  the  Exhibition  is  svmbolical  c 
the  trade  of  Holland  with  tho  Indies,  an 
resembles  the  palace  of  a rajah.  The  two  tower 
which  flank  it  appear  to  be  built  on  the  backs  o 


The  Exhibition  is  not  nearly  complete ; but 
Mr.  Tasson,  delegate  of  the  executive  committee, 
has  worked  like  a Titan  to  bring  this  project 
through  all  obstacles  j and  so  has  Mr.  Edouard 
Agostini,  the  Commissary-General.  It  is  probable 
that  soon  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  of  the  kind. 

We  will  take  a hasty  glance  at  its  present 
condition,  and  commence  by  the  gardens,  pass- 
ing rapidly  before  the  replica  of  the  monument 
iu  Sumatra  commemorative  of  the  war  of  the 
Atjela,  rushing  rapidly  through  a conservatory 
full  of  lovely  tropical  plants,  and  stopping  fora 
few  moments  before  the  Japanese  “ gamelan,” 
a sort  of  open-air  theatre  where  Japanese 
musicians  and  Japanese  dancers  are  giving  a 
real  Japanese  ontertaiuraent.  Opposite  the 
gamelan  is  the  rice-house,  where  you  can  eat  rice 
d la  mode  de  Japan  whilst  looking  at  tho  dancers. 
An  important  pavilion  is  that  at  the  entrance 
to  which  they  have  placed  the  statue  of  Jan 
Pieterszoon  Kcorr,  the  first  governor  of  Dutch 
India,  which  contains  a very  interesting  colonial 
exhibit.  The  arms,  the  furniture,  the  house- 
hold,— objects  necessary  and  of  luxury  in  use  by 
tho  natives  of  the  splendid  Dutch  colonies. 
Mosques,  marionettes,  tiger  and  panther  skins, 
musical  and  fishing  instruments,  a tobacco  plan- 
tation, and  a floating  house  such  as  the  Indians 
of  Palembaug  (islands  of  Sumatra)  construct  on 
bamboo  rafts,  &c. 

Leaving  the  colonial  pavilion,  you  have  to 
traverse  a regular  little  Japanese  village,  with 
bamboo  houses  covered  with  dried  grasses, 
bamboo  bridges,  and  the  inhabitants  dispersed 
about.^  Thence  one  passes  into  the  interior  of  the 
Exhibition  by  the  grand  entrance.  The  im- 
posing fa9ade,  in  the  Indian  stylo,  quite  white, 
copings  of  pagodas,  and  an  immense  scarlet 
scarf  with  cashmere  fringes,  whicii  seems  flung 
from  one  tower  to  the  other,  give  it  a great  air 
of  originality. 

In  the  interior  itself  tho  Exhibition  is  very 
like  all  others  oue  has  seen.  A vast  nave  in  the 
centre,  into  which  on  the  right  and  left  galleries 
open.  France  will  be  well  and  worthily  repre- 
sented. All  the  great  manufacturers  are  exhi- 
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biting,  and  “ Aleaco  ” has  also  hor  little  corner 
in  the  French  section.  There  is  also  in  the 
interior  of  the  bnilding  the  exhibit  of  British 
India  with  the  reproduction  of  a bazaar  at 
Bombay.  Austria,  China,  and  Japan  have  also 
sections  here. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  at 
Amsterdam  created  quite  a sensation  for 
several  days  : the  dignitaries  forming  the 
suite  could  not  pub  foot  in  the  streets 
without  being  followed  by  a crowd  of  ex 
tremely  naughty  little  Dutch  boys,  who  hung 
with  great  irreverence  on  to  the  long  pig- 
tails which  are  the  Chinaman’s  pride  and 
glory.  There  had  positively  to  be  a proclama- 
tion from  the  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam 
reminding  them  of  the  respect  duo  to  strangers 
ere  this  ill-timed  pleasantry  ceased.  Back  then 
again  to  the  garden,  to  a rotunda,  in  which  is 
exhibited  a village  of  Dutch  East  India,  with 
its  dark-complexioned  inhabitants ; then  on  to 
the  gallery  of  fine  arts ; then  the  Algerine 
Pavilion,  whose  contents  were  brought  from 
Algiers,  on  the  State  vessel  La  Caravane  ; then, 
if  you  enter  a “Dutch  bakehouse,”  you  will 
find  a specimen  of  every  kind  of  bread  made 
sinco  200  years  up  to  the  present  day, — “ A 
Museum  of  Crusts,”  in  fact.  The  Tunisian 
Pavilion  floats  the  French  flag.  Then  the 
pavilion  of  the  diamond  merchants,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  great  curiosities  of  the  E.xhi- 
bition.  There  is  160,000?.  worthof  diamonds,  cut 
and  uncut,  exposed  in  a very  curious  way  in 
fifty-two  glass  cases.  A most  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  guarantees  these  stones  agjiinst 
every  attempt  of  plunder.  The  case  in  which 
the  diamonds  are  placed  is  cn  a spring,  and 
covered  by  a very  thick  glass.  To  break  in  the 
glass  there  must  be  greater  strength  than  that 
which  the  spring  can  bear.  Were  thieves  to 
try  and  break  the  glass,  immediately  the  spring 
would  yield,  turn  upside  down,  and  the  diamonds 
be  driven  into  a strong  box,  which  would  then 
close  on  the  treasures.  Of  course,  the  amusing 
part  is  not  forgotten,  there  are  to  he  ca/J  con- 
certs, open-air  theatres,  ca/^s,  &c. 

After  the  ceremony  of  tlie  day  there  was  a 
night  fete.  Mr.  Humbert,  the  intelligent 
manager  to  whom  Brussels  owed  the  first 
production  of  “La  Fille  do  Madame  Angot,” 
has  erected,  with  the  aid  of  financial  co-opera- 
tion, an  “ Eden,”  which  has  been  christened 
Park-Schouwberg, — Park  Theatre.  It  will  not 
be  entirely  finished  before  a month,  but  as  it  is 
the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Amsterdam,  the 
Municipal  Council  wished  to  nso  it  for  the  ball 
offered  to  their  majesties  and  the  chief  people 
of  the  city.  This  “Eden”  is  in  the  Indian 
Style,  and  with  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate 
colouring.  As  it  is  (and  covering  a superficies  of 
2,500  metros),  it  has  only  cost,  everything 
included,  800,000  francs  j ballets,  pantomimes, 
concerts,  and  parts  of  operas  will  be  given  there. 
Mr.  Humbert  is  negotiating  with  Lassalle,  Verg- 
net,  Mdlle.  Krauss,  and  Mdlle.  Eichard  to  give 
twelve  representations  in  July. 

At  the  same  moment  a fete  was  given  in  the 
Exhibition  itself, — concert,  ball,  and  supper, — by 
the  organisers  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  workmen  of 
every  nation  who  had  worked  and  were  workinj^ 
in  this  vast  international  bazaar.  The  fetes 
continue.  The  Commissary  General,  Mr.  Agos- 
tini, is  going  to  give  a ball  to  the  foreign  Com- 
missaries and  personages  of  note  in  Amsterdam. 

Left  to  herself,  Holland  would  hardly  have 
accomplished  her  task.  She  is  commercial 
rather  than  industrial,  and  her  sources  of  wealth 
are  drawn  from  her  commerce  with  India,  her 
marine  transport,  her  cattlo  breeding;  the 
country  itself  furnishes  brick ; the  wood  comes 
on  immense  rafts  from  the  Black  Forest  by  the 
Ehino,  or  by  sea  from  Scandinavia.  Thus,  not 
organised  for  large  industry,  the  country  must 
have  recourse  to  foreign  lands  for  important 
constructions,  to  Germany  for  railways,  &c. 
The  Dutch  are  a most  generous  people  when 
any  national  work  is  on  hand.  The  king’s  late 
brother.  Prince  Henry,  gave  three  millions  of 
florins  out  of  bis  private  purse  to  help  establish 
a line  of  steamers  taking  a short  route  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  when  the  delegates 
came  to  thank  him,  he  simply  said,  “ Gentlemen, 
you  owe  mo  no  thanks.  A rich  man  who  will 
not  sacrifice  his  superfluity  to  the  public  good 
is  not  worthy  to  live.” 


Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  James  D.  Linton  was  elected  Vice- 
president,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitch. 


MUSEUMS.* 

During  many  years’  attendance  at  these 
meetings,  I do  not  remember  listening  to  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  of  museums,  apart 
from  sundry  references  from  time  to  time  to  the 
well-known  depository  of  architectural  relics  in 
Westminster.  Having  had  opportunities  during 
the  last  few  years  of  watching  the  internal 
workings  of  one  of  the  most  recent  largo  build- 
ings of  this  description,  I have  thought  a few 
remarks  upon  this  rather  interesting  class  of 
buildings  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
room. 

Tbo^  primary  considerations  to  bo  borne  in 
mind  in  designing  a museum,  whether  large  or 
small,  are : — 

1.  Tho  classification  of  the  objects  to  be 
exhibited. 

2.  The  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  that 
tbe^  various  sections  may  bo  well  defined,  and  the 
individual  items  may  be  exhibited  under  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  as  regards  con- 
venience of  access,  light,  and  security. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  an  equable  tempera- 
ture %vithin  the  building,  with  good  ventilation 
and  tho  exclusion  of  dust. 

In  museums  of  any  pretensions  to  complete- 
ness there  should  be,  in  addition  to  provision  for 
the  proper  exhibition  of  objects, — 

1.  Eoonis  specially  set  apart  for  tho  examina- 
tion and  study  of  special  objects. 

2.  Storage  accommodation  for  duplicate 
specimens,  casts,  or  objects  awaiting  examina- 
tion prior  to  exhibition. 

3.  Preparation  rooms  for  tho  necessary  work 
incidental  to  preparing  specimens  for  exhibition. 

4.  Lecture-rooms  (largo  and  small)  for  general 
and  sectional  lectures  to  students. 

5.  Accommodation  fora  controlling  or  execu- 
tive department. 

When  the  sp.ace  required  under  these  various 
heads  has  been  as  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as 
the  sizo  and  financial  limit  usually  imposed 
would  allow,  there  remain  to  consider  tho 
problems  of  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating 
the  numerous  divisions  of  internal  space  appro- 
priated to  so  many  varied  pm-poses,  and  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  the  fittings 
for  preserving  and  protecting  the  objects 
exhibited. 

Tho  classification  of  the  objects  to  be  exhibited, 
and  the  space  they  will  require  for  exhibition, 
must  obviously  vary,  and  bo  dependent  upon 
their  nature,  number,  and  size.  Fall  particulars 
will  not  only  be  required  of  the  actual  space  to 
be  occupied  by  certain  classes  of  objects,  but 
the  principle  upon  which  their  final  arrange- 
ment will  bo  baaed  should  bo  made  known  to 
the  architect. 

The  system  of  subdivision  by  which,  in  large 
museums,  certain  galleries  or  rooms  are  kept 
solely  for  certain  kinds  of  exhibits,  although 
very  desirable,  is  not  always  practicable  in 
smaller  buildings.  On  this  ground  it  has  been 
urged  by  competent  authorities  that  in  the 
smaller  museums,  — which  will  undoubtedly 
become  more  numerous  in  largo  towns  and 
districts  than  at  pre.sent, — the  typical  arrange- 
ment of  certain  classes  of  objects  should  be 
adopted,  and  all  superfluous  specimens  not 
specially  representative  of  particuliu-  types 
should  be  carefully  excluded  with  the  view  of 
placing  clearly  before  an  ordinary  observer  or 
student  the  materials  for  obtaining  a good 
general  grasp  of  the  various  branches  of  science 
and  art,  without  trespassing  upon  the  space 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  local  objects  of 
interest  which,  in  the  smaller  local  museums, 
would  always  occupy  a prominent  place.  These 
will  also  require,  and  should  receive,  attention, 
so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  ensure 
their  due  separation  and  classification  in  separate 
rooms  or  galleries.  While  the  larger  national 
museums  should  bo  designed  to  illustrate,  as 
fully  as  possible  in  detail,  the  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  accumulated  from  time  to  time  in  all 
departments  of  science,  art,  and  history,  the 
smaller  museums  should  bo  treated  as  epitomes 
of  information  on  general  subjects,  wherein  the 
local  features  of  historical,  physical,  or  archeo- 
logical interest  should  receive  more  attention  in 
detail.  These  general  principles  will  naturally 
affect  the  design  of  individual  museums,  and 
render  varied  treatment  essential.  I propose  to 
consider  first,  now,  the  arrangements  essential 
to  tho  larger  national  museums  in  order  to 
emphasise  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
to  ensure  success  in  all.  In  order  to  illustrate 
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the  various  points  more  fully,  I have  placed 
upon  tho  screen  a few  drawings,  for  which  I am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  Surveyor  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  in  whose  charge  the 
buildings  referred  to  are  placed. 

Tho  British  Museum  is  divided  into  eight, 
departments,  viz. ; — Printed  Books,  Manuscripts, 
Antiquities,  Prints  and  Drawings,  Zoology, 
Geology  or  Palmoutology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Botany.  Each  department  is  under  the  charge 
of  a keeper  and  staff  of  assistants  and  atten- 
dants, for  whose  use  studies  and  workrooms  are 
appropriated.  The  four  last-named  depart- 
ments aro  under  the  charge  of  a superintendent 
of  natural  history.  Considcrabloadditions  have 
recently  been  made  and  are  now  in  progress  by 
the  erection  of  additional  accommodation  for 
tho  first  four  departments  upon  the  site  at 
; Bloomsbury,  and  tho  entire  collections  belong- 
ing to  the  four  last  aro  being  gradually  removed 
to  South  Kensington,  to  the  large  building 
designed  for  their  reception  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.E.A. ; and  as  the  plan  of  that 
building  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  best  authorities,  a glance  at  the 
internal  arrangements  and  disposition  of  tho 
departments  may  not  be  uninteresting.* 

As  regards  space,  the  zoology  department  is 
tho  most  important  of  the  four  branches  of 
science  housed  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
It  will  occupy  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
building.  The  collection  will  be  arranged  in 
thirteen  distinct  galleries,  viz.  ; — 1.  Osteological, 
second  floor;  2.  Mammalia,  first-floor ; 2a.  Mam- 
malia, saloon  ; 3.  Birds,  ground-floor ; 3a.  Birds, 
saloon  J 4.  British  natural  history  saloon, 
ground-floor;  5.  Corals,  ground-floor;  G.  Shells, 
ground-floor  ; 7.  Eeptiles,  ground  - floor  ; 8. 
Fishes,  grouud-floor ; 9.  Starfishes,  ground-floor ; 
10.  Insects,  ground-floor;  11.  Cetacea,  base- 
ment. Next  in  sizo  is  the  geological  collection, 
arranged  in  eight  galleries,  all  ou  tho  ground- 
lloor,  viz. : — 1.  Fossilmammalia  ; 2.  Fossil  mam- 
malia ; 3.  Fossil  reptilia ; 4.  Fossil  fishes ; 
5.  Fossil  mollusca  ; 6.  Fossil  sponges,  corals, 
and  plants.  Two  other  galleries  will  probably 
soon  bo  opened  for, — 7.  Geographical  and 
typical  collections;  8.  A special  stratigraphical 
series.  The  collections  of  minerals  are  exhibited 
on  tho  first  floor,  in  two  galleries  : 1.  Containing 
the  general  collection  exliibited  in  tabic-cases 
and  some  “rocks”  in  the  wall-cases;  2.  Meteo- 
rites, crystals,  and  rocks. 

Tho  botanical  department  is  located  on  tho 
second  floor.  The  collections  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  portion  arranged  to  illustrate 
the  various  groups  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  broad  facts  ou  which  the  natural  system 
of  the  classification  of  plants  is  based  ; tho 
other  portion  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students, 
and  consists  of  the  great  Herbarium,  stored  in 
cabinets  specially  designed  for  facilitating 
reference. 

Some  idea  of  tho  floor-space  occupied  by  these 
collections  may  be  obtained  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  principal  galleries,  which  are  as  follow  : — 
Six  front  exhibition  galleries  aro  278  ft.  6 in. 
long,  by  50  ft.  wide;  six  northern  exhibition 
galleries,  137  ft.  by  40  ft. ; six  uorthern  reserve 
galleries,  137  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  Reptilian  gallery 
(geology)  is  230  ft.  long  by  21ft.  wide  ; the  Coral 
gallery  (zoology)  is  200  ft.  by  17  ft. 

On  tlie  first  floor  accommodation  for  the  re- 
presentative of  tlie  principal  librarian  and  his 
staff  is  provided  contiguous  to  the  board-room 
for  trustees’  meetings,  and  to  the  lecture-room. 
This  accommodation  consists  of  board-room, 
about  38  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  secretary’s  room, 
about  17  ft.  by  10  ft.,  with  two  clerks’  rooms, 
lavatories,  <£c.,  and  store-rooms  over ; the 
lecture-room  is  about  57  ft.  by  17  ft.  The 
keepers  and  their  chief  assistants  have  studies 
next  to  the  principal  galleries  of  each  depart- 
ment, while  the  two  larger  departments  of 
zoology  and  geology  have  also  private  studies 
aud  workrooms  in  the  small  reserve  galleries 
which  lie  between  tho  large  northern  galleries 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  large  rooms  in  the 
basement  facing  south  form  a series  of  well- 
lighted  studies,  store-rooms,  and  work-rooms  for 
the  staff  attached  to  the  several  departments. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  are  the  workshops, 
mess-rooms,  chemical  laboratory,  i£c.,  while  a 
large  area  at  the  west  end  is  appropriated  to 
the  display  of  skeletons  of  huge  whales  slung 
from  the  ceiling.  The  central  portion,  under 
tho  museum  and  central  hall,  forms  a vast  dry 
storehouse  for  future  acquisitions. 


We  will  give  plai 
I next. 


I of  this  Museum,  as  fitted  up,  in  oar 
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TJie  collections  of  objects  preserved  in  spirit, 
wbich  have  hitherto  been  located  in  extremely 
limited  quarters  at  the  British  Museum,  are 
now  being  transferred  to  a sepnrate  building 
specially  designed  to  reduce  to  a rainimam  the 
risk  from  fire;  a laboratory  and  studies  arc 
attached  to  the  spirit  building  for  the  use  of 
the  staff  and  for  students.  The  spirit  building 
and  studies  measure  about  15-t  ft.  G in.  by  51  ft., 
and  are  placed  60  ft.  north  of  the  main  building. 
The  museum  building  is  set  back  about  100  ft. 
from  the  Cromwell-road.  The  length  of  the 
south  front  is  G75  ft.,  and  the  towers  aro  192  ft. 
high. 

This  central  hall  is  170  ft.  long  by  97  ft.  wide 
and  72  fc.  high;  the  staircase  is  20ft.  wide. 

The  whole  of  this  large  building  is  extremely 
simple  in  plan  and  admirably  arrauged.  There 
are  a few  ))oints  about  it  as  at  present  appro- 
priated, which  strike  one  as  having  been  over- 
looked, e.g.,  tho  lecture-room,  a long,  narrow 
room  is  ill-adapted  for  its  purpose,  originally 
designed,  I believe,  for  a refreshment-room; 
the  executive  officers  are  as  far  as  possible  from, 
and  not  as  near  as  possible  to,  the  i)riiicipal  en- 
trance, with  the  exception  of  the  superintendent ; 
and  the  accommodation  2irovided  for  refreshing 
the  body  in  this  great  temple  of  knowledge  is 
of  the  most  imperfect  character;  there  are  two 
buffets,  but  to  got  at  them  from  the  entrance 
one  must  walk  twice  tho  length  of  tho  central 
hall,  and  mount  some  -10  ft.  to  tho  second-floor 
landing.  A noteworthy  feature  is  this  central 
hall,  which,  with  tho  dozen  recessed  bays  on 
either  side  is  intended  to  form  an  Index 
Museum  or  popular  typical  collectiou  of  Natural 
History  subjects.  The  object  of  such  a collec- 
tion has  been  thus  described  by  the  superin- 
t^dent  (Prof.  Owen)  : — 

“ One  of  the  r«ost  popular  and  instructive  features 
in  a public  collection  of  Natural  History  would  be 
.au  apartment  devoted  to  the  specimens  selected 
to  show  typo  characters  of  the  principal  groups  of 
organised  and  crystallised  forms.  This  would  con- 
stitute an  epitome  of  Natural  History,  and  should 
convey  to  the  eye  in  tho  easiest  way  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.” 

This  portion  of  the  museum  is  not  yet  fitted 
up,  but  tho  necessary  fittings  for  carrying  out 
this  idea  are  in  progress,  and  in  a few  mouths 
this  large  and  important  building  will  be  com- 
pletely fitted,  and  we  shall  be  in  a position  to 
judge  of  its  value  as  a vast  national  storehouse 
of  natural  objects,  and  as  a means  of  popular 
education  in  some  of  the  most  interesting- 
branches  of  knowledge.  ° 

Tho  general  arrangement  of  this  museum  has 
been  described  by  the  Superiutondent  as 
follows  : — 


“ I may  finally  refer,  in  the  terms  of  our  moderi 
phylogonists,  to  the  traceable  evidences  of  ‘an 
cestral  structure.?.'  In  the  architectural  details  o 
the  new  Natural  History  Museum  you  will  find  bu 
one  character  of  the  primitive  and  now  extine 
museum  retatnod,  viz.,  the  central  hall.  In  Mon 
t^o  House  there  were  no  galleries,  but  side 
lighted  saloons  or  rooms  of  varying  dimensions  an> 
on  dilferent  stories.  In  its  successor,  the  museuii 
developed  on  its  site  at  a later  period,  we  find  <ral 
lenes  added  ; that,  for  example,  which  was  appro 
priated  to  the  birds  and  shells  being  300  ft.  ii 
length.  This  architectural  organisation  still  e.-iist 
at  Bloomsbury.  The  museum,  which  may  be  sai< 
to  have  budded  off,  ha.s  risen  to  a still  higher  gradt 
of  structm-e  after  settling  down  at  South  Kensington 
in  Its  anatomy  we  is  true,  the  central  hall 

and  long  side-lighted  galleries;  but  in  addition  t 
these  uiheritod  structures  wo  discern  a series  o 
one-stoned  galleries,  manifesting  a developmenta 
advance  m the  better  admission  of  light,  and  a con 
Mquont  adaptation  of  the  walls  as  well  as  tho  floo 
to  the  needs  of  tho  exhibition-” 


^ot  far  from  this  splendid  building  is 
popular  and  interesting  miscellaneous  colle 
tion  of  objects,  which  have  been  accumulati 
from  time  to  time  since  1855.  Tho  building ' 
which  they  are  housed  was  originally  a temr 
rary  structure,  known  to  the  irreverent  lover 
alliteration  as  the  “ Bromiiton  Boilers.”  Pc 
mmient  buildings  have  been  gradually  erect 
and  are  now  in  progress,  but  in  them  we  m 
the  full  development  of  the  principle  of  clas 
fieation,  and  galleries  devoted  to  special  su 
jects,  found  in  the  design  for  the  Natui 
History  Museum.  In  place  thereof  there  ai 
M you  Imow,  three  very  large  and  lofty  eour 
One,— the  architectural  court,— is  divided  in 
two  equal  parts  by  a two-storied  arcade;  t 
other  two  have  aisles  or  cloisters  on  all  fo 
sides  the  south  court  having  also  a centi 
^cado  of  two  stories.  On  the  first  floor,  ov 
these  aisles  or  cloisters,  are  ranges  of  galleri 
chiefly  used  for  the  exhibition  of  paintiu^^s 


Adjoining  tho  cloisters,  on  tho  ground-floor, 
are  offices  for  the  staff,  an  art  library  and  read- 
ing-room. On  the  north-west  sides  of  thequad- 
rangle,  of  which  the  large  courts  form  the  east 
side,  are  the  schools  and  official  residences, 
portions  of  the  ground-floor  being  available  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  lighted  by  windows 
looking  into  the  quadrangle;  on  the  south  side 
are  new  buildings,  intended  for  the  library,  &o. 
Acro.ss  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  runs  a 
corridor,  off  which  are  spacious  refreshment 
and  retiring  rooms,  elaborately  decorated  and 
fitted  up,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  much 
inferior  accommodation  provided  in  tho  Natural 
History  Museum,  and  already  referred  to.  Over 
this  corridor  and  refreshment  department  is  a 
long  gallery  and  lecture  theatre,  this  last  again 
being  far  superior  to  the  one  spokeu  of  over  tho 
way.  This  ever-extending  national  collection 
has,  in  addition  to  the  buildings  already  named, 
taken  possession  of  some  of  the  permanent 
exhibition  galleries  erected  round  tho  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  gardens,  and  will  pro- 
bably also  in  time  be  increased  by  a handsome 
pile  of  buildings  to  bo  erected  upon  tho  vacant 
site  at  the  corner  of  Exhibition  and  Cromwell 
roads.  If  this  be  ever  realised,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  system  of  large  courts  and  semi-dark  aisles 
may  nob  be  strictly  followed,  bub  that  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  facilitate  tho  arrange- 
ment of  kindred  objects  in  single  galleries,  in 
such  position  that  they  may  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  At  present  tho  buildings  at  South 
Kensington  Museum  teach  many  valuable 
lessons  to  the  student  of  what  to  do  and  what 
to  avoid  doing.  Tho  large  courts  being  top- 
lighted  only  at  a great  height,  tho  arcades  are 
necessarily  imperfectly  lighted;  the  least  satis- 
factory room  for  exhibition  purposes  in  the 
NatiU'al  History  IMuseum,  although  in  appear- 
ance an  architectural  gem,  is  the  saloon  for 
British  Natural  History,  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  this  is  arranged  with  arcades  and  a central 
top-light  similar  to  the  large  courts  to  w'hich 
I am  referring.  Three  of  tho  arcades  have 
side-lights,  but  owing  to  structural  obstacles 
this  form  of  lighting  is  only  effective  on  one 
side.  This  weak  point  has  been  rendered  much 
more  apparent  in  the  British  saloon  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  fittings  and  tho  desire  to 
exhibit  more  objects  than  the  room  was  designed 
to  hold;  but  still  it  is  evident  from  these  two 
examples  that  aisles  arrauged  as  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  are  points  to  bo  avoided  if 
possible. 

Top  and  side  lighting  have  just  been  inci- 
dentally referred  to  and  it  might  be  convenient, 
at  this  point  to  consider  tho  very  important 
subject  of  lighting  generally.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  top  versus  side  lighting  is  really  solved 
by  other  than  abstract  considerations  of  the 
relative  fitness  of  the  two  systems.  So  far  as 
I know  there  is  no  museum  in.  existence  in  which 
either  system  is  used  exclusively.  Convenience 
or  economy  decides  in  favour  of  both,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  experienoo 
shows  that  the  happy  medium  between  tho  two 
gives  the  most  desirable  result.  A visit  to  the 
National  Galloi-y,  British  Museum,  or  any 
similar  building  with  large  lighted  areas,  wilt 
clearly  show  that  complete  success  is  not 
attained  by  flat  top  lights.  On  the  other  hand, 
side  lighting  has  its  disadvantages,  oven  when 
a gallery  is  lighted  on  both  sides  as  the  National 
History  Museum.  Where  side  - lighting  is 
adopted  the  light  should  be  admitted  as 
near  tho  ceiling  as  possible.  A comparison 
of  the  three  modes  of  admitting  light  may  be 
made  at  either  of  the  museums  to  which  I have 
referred.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  compare 
them  tho  northern  galleries  at  tho  Natural 
History  Museum  would  appear  to  bo  the  most 
successfully  lighted  galleries  in  any  of  tho  throe 
museums.  In  these  the  light  is  admitted 
through  a continuous  line  of  slightly  raking 
sashes  just  above  plate  level:  i>ractically  they 
are  side  lights  placed  high  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  galleries.  Cheerfulness  and  ventilation  are 
aided  by  a range  of  lights  in  each  gable  end. 
It  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  every  portion  of  a 
largo  building  shall  be  well  lighted,  bnb  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  unless  objects  can 
be  seen  the  space  they  occupy  will  be  much  less 
valuable  than  it  would  be  if  they  could  be  showu 
to  advantage.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  is  undesir- 
able to  overlight  a gallery,  to  expose  unneces- 
sarily the  inner  air  to  the  chilling  influences 
of  skylights,  or  to  increase  the  reflection  from 
light  objects  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  or  students. 
To  give  additional  emphasis  to  this  lighting 


question  for  small  museums  I am  constrained 
to  quote  the  {published  opinion  of  a scientist 
upon  museum  building  generally  : — 

“ In  tho  construction  of  our  local  museums  tho 
scientific  man  has  unfortunately  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  constructeil  as  to  the  practical  wants  of  the 
curator  or  lecturer  ; but  tho  entire  design  has  been 
left  to  the  architect  who,  as  a rule,  is  perfectly 
inconversant  with  scientific  roquiroments,  and  thinks 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  confess  as  much  and  seek 
the  advice  of  those  who  could  aid  him ; while, 
guided  by  the  instincts  of  human  nature,  he  throws 
all  his  thought  into  ‘general  effect,’  especially  over 
tho  exterior,  which  will  be  a standing  advertisement 
of  his  architectural  ability  to  those  who  are  town- 
councillors,  not  naturalists.” 

After  criticising  in  detail  two  well-known 
provincial  museums,  be  concludes  thus  : — 

“lu  building  any  local  museum,  the  first  effort 
ought  to  be  to  produce  a shell,  fitted  with  the  most 
convenient  arran^^emeuts  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  for  tho  wants  of  curator,  teacher,  and  student; 
and  when  that  has  been  accomplished,  then  devote 
any  surplus  funds  to  the  external  ornamentation  of 
that  shell  in  any  manner  good  taste  may  direct,  as 
long  as  the  design  will  not  interfere  with  the 
effective  lighting  of  the  several  departments, — at 
least,  this  is  the  naturalist's,  if  not  the  architect’s, 
slow  of  tho  question.” 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the 
Reading  Room  at  the  British  Museum  have  now 
been  lighted  for  some  time  by  the  electric  light 
with  an  amount  of  success  which  will  probably 
cause  it  to  be  used  in  future  for  similar  large 
areas.  At  the  Natural  History  Museum  branch 
gas  has  been  introduced  into  tho  basement  and 
central  hall,  but  at  present  the  galleries,  studies, 
&c.,  are  closed  at  dusk. 

Fittings. — Tho  form,  jjosltion,  and  size  of  the 
cases  and  fittings  to  contain  or  protect  tho 
specimens  should  bo  well  considered  and 
arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  favour  aud  facili- 
tate the  classified  arrangement  of  the  exhibits. 
Tho  nature  of  the  specimens  will  determine  the 
kind  of  case  or  fitting,  and  the  position,  size,  and 
number  of  fittings  should  determine  the  extent 
and  plan  of  tho  galleries.  The  fittings  ajipro- 
jiriato  for  museums  may  be  seen  in  great  variety 
at  the  British  Museum,  where  experiments  to 
obtain  security  aud  to  preserve  specimens  from 
dust  have  been  tried,  regardless  of  expense.  At 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  more 
economy  has  been  practised,  with  rather  gloomy 
results  in  some  of  tho  earlier  stands,  the  recent 
fittings  are  more  successful  in  jiroducing  a 
pleasing  exterior.  The  fittings  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum  have  been  dosigned  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  and  are  placed  in  positions  speci- 
ally arranged  to  receive  them.  Some  have  been 
executed  in  metal,  but  most  of  them  are  in 
mahogany ; the  doors  are  ebonised  and 
strengthened  by  metal  plates.  Some  of  the 
galleries  are  fitted  with  table-cases  brought 
from  tho  British  Museum.  The  wall-cases  in 
the  northern  galleries  are  arranged  in  bays 
about  17  ft.  long,  while  at  the  British  Museum 
they  are  continuous;  the  former  aro  found  in 
practice  to  be  less  convenient  for  classifying  the 
specimens.  The  side-lighted  galleries  have 
jiier-cases  at  right  angles  to  the  windows  on 
each  side  of  a central  gangway,  about  15  ft. 
long  by  10  ft.,  and  12  ft.  high,  and  of  various 
depths.  Tho  coral  gallery  is  fitted  with  cases 
glazed  on  both  sides  with  glass  shelves  for  the 
specimens.  At  South  Kensington  Museum  the 
cases  vary  considerably  in  size,  shape,  and 
appearance,  and  are  made  portable.  The  British 
Museum  is  fitted  chiefly  with  continuous  wall- 
cases  of  mahogany  or  metal,  and  the  floor  space 
occupied  by  table-cases  and  stands  of  a uniform 
type. 

Materials. — Materials  for  museums  should  bo 
selected  for  their  durability,  appropriateness, 
and  cleanliness.  As  it  ia  always  inconvenient 
to  disturb  a carefully-arranged  gallery  for  clean- 
ing purposes  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of 
damaging  the  specimens,  tho  internal  surfaces 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  a non-absorbent 
jjermanent  character,  which  would  not  require 
frequent  renewal  or  cleaning.  The  sombre 
effect  produced  by  London  atmosphere  upon  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  tho  British  Museum 
buildings  would  seem  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  avoiding  plaster  aud  atone  in  favour  of  more 
cheerful  materials.  Experiments  of  a totally 
different  character  have  been  tried  at  South 
Kensington  in  the  other  two  museums  under 
consideration.  Tho  iron  construction  of  the 
courts  with  the  mosaics  in  the  bays  at  South 
Kensington  Museum  are  certaiuly  more  cheerful 
if  not  so  dignified  as  the  solid  masses  of  dark 
material  at  tho  older  institution.  So  also  the 
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terra-cotta  interior  and  exterior  of  the  National 
History  iraseum  presents  a very  pleasing  and 
interesting  (possibly  on  account  of  its  novelty) 
surface  to  view,  and  one  admirably  adapted  for 
external  use  at  any  rate,  especially  wbeu  designed 
with  so  mucb  common  sense  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  material  as  is  displayed 
in  the  details  of  the  wholo  of  this  work.  The 
-oalc  floors  of  the  older  museum  liave  been 
adopted  generally  in  the  new  offshoot  in  the 
Cromwell-road,  and  arc  far  better  than  tho  too 
■smooth  tile  pavements  over  which  one  has  to 
slip  painfully  at  South  Kensington  Museum. 
These  pavements  are  as  inappropriate  for  their 
purpose  as  the  highly-polished  stands  upon 
•which  the  stuffed  monkeys  and  other  lively 
■creatures  are  placed  by  the  score  in  the  British 
Museum  cases.  The  central  hall  and  corridors 
«f  the  Natural  History  Museum  are  floored  wit’i 
Messrs.  Burke’.s  mosaic  pavement,  and  tho 
entire  area  of  the  ba.sement  fiooris  covered  with 
Seysscl  asphalte.  All  the  floors  are  of  fire- 
proof construction,  and  the  roofs  of  iron  covered 
with  slate.  The  idea  of  u.sing  terra-cotta  for 
this  building  was  originated  by  Captain  Fowke, 
and  the  result  is  thus  enthusiastically  referred 
to  by  Professor  Owen,  at  tho  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  York  in  August,  1881 : — 

“In  the  construction  of  a building  for  the  recep- 
tion and  preservation  of  perishable  objoct.s,  tho 
material  should  be  of  a nature  that  will  least  lonri 
itself  to  the  ahsorbtion  and  retention  of  moUtiire. 
This  material  is  that  artificial  stone  called  terra 
cotta.  The  compactness  of  texture  which  fulfils  the 
purpose  in  relation  to  dryne.ss  is  also  especially 
favourable  for  a ptiblic  editico  in  a metropolitan 
locality.  The  microscopic  receptacles  of  the  soot- 
particles  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  tc-rra-cotta 
slabs  are  reduced  to  a minimum;  the  inlluencoof 
every  shower  in  displacing  those  iiarticles  is 
maximised.  I am  sanguine  iu  tho  expectation  that 
tho  test  of  exposure  to  the  London  atmosphere 
during  a period  equal  to  that  which  has  elapsed 
■since  the  coniplotion  of  Barry’s  riclily-ornamentod 
palace  at  Westminster,  now  so  sadly  blackened  by 
-soot,  will  sjjeak  loudly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
adoption  of  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,” 

irurintM';. — Museums  probably  moretlian'any 
other  kind  of  buildings  require  tho  interior 
atmosphere  to  be  maintained  at  an  even  regular 
temperature,  and  quite  independently  of  the 
variation  -which  may  take  place  outside.  This 
is  not  only  essential  for  tho  comfort  and  health 
of  the  staff,  students,  and  visitors,  but  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
mo.st  delicate  and  sensitive  specimens.  The 
variation  of  a few  degrees  has  been  known  to 
•produce  the  most  interesting  changes  in  tbe 
•condition  and  appearance  of  certain  minerals. 

In  a building  where  light  is  all  important,  and 
large  lofty  windows  are  numerou.s,  where  top- 
lighting is  considered  as  a primary  desideratum 
and  sky-lights  abound,  it  may  readily  be  con- 
■ceived  that  the  maintenance  of  an  equable  tem- 
perature inside  a building  separated  to  a large 
•extent  from  our  outer  variable  climate  by  glass 
only  is  a task  requiring  much  experience  and 
accurate  judgment  to  accomplish  successfully. 
Tbe  difficulty  does  not  lie  so  much  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  heat  as  in  judiciously  condneting 
•or  disposing  of  it  when  obtained.  One  is  tempted 
frequently  to  aver  that  buildings  of  this  class 
arc  u.sually  overheated.  The  three  buildings 
previously  referred  to  are  all  warmed  by  the  air 
coming  in  contact  with  hot-water  ami  steam 
pipes.  In  tho  South  Kensington  Museum,  I 
believe,  the  pipes  are  carried  through  the 
galleries  and  courts  on  the  floors,  and  the  build- 
ing warmed  throughout  by  direct  radiation  from 
them.  In  the  other  two  the  problem  is  solved 
'by  admitting  fresh  warmed  air  from  the  base- 
iment  up  into  the  galleries,  supplemented  as 
■ teqirired  by  hot-water  or  steam  pipes  to  assist 
the  warmed  air  to  circulate.  In  the  most  re- 
■cently-erected  building  the  hot-water  pipes,  with 
■a  few  minor  exceptions,  do  not  rise  above  the 
basement  floor,  but  are  arranged  under  this 
floor  in  channels  running  parallel  with  the  main 
’Walls  of  the  front  galleries,  and  under  large 
fihafts  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  back  or 
Northern  galleries,  cold  fresh  air  is  admitted 
to  the  channels,  and  exits  are  provided  from 
them  to  14  in.  square  flues  in  the  wall.?,  which 
conduct  the  warmed  air  to  the  upper  floors.  Tho 
hot-water  pipes  are  arranged  in  tho  channels  in 
three  tiers  of  five  in  each  tier,  and  amount  alto- 
gether to  about  28,000  ft.  run  of  4 in.  pipes, 
including  three  large  coils  under  shafts  leading 
to  the  central  hall.  To  heat  the  water  in  these 
pipes  there  are  thirteen  steam-chests  or  heaters 
disposed  at  points  shown  on  the  plan,  which  are 


supplied  w-ith  steam  for  three  twenty  horse- 
power boilers,  situated  under  tho  British  saloon 
on  north  side  of  tho  central  hall.  The  warmed 
air  in  travelling  up  the  shafts  to  tho  top  story 
becomes  reduced  iu  temperature  about  one  half, 
but  steps  are  being  taken  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
Jieat  to  a minimum.  Tho  cold  air  is  filtered 
through  canvas  screens  as  it  enters  the 
channels,  and  the  channels  aud  flues  are 
rendered  in  cement  on  the  inside.  Tho  warmed 
air  is  admitted  to  the  galleries  at  the  floor  level 
through  galvanised  iron  gratings.  Provision 
for  ventilation  is  made  by  flues  iu  the  walls 
opening  to  galleries  at  ceiling  level,  leading  to 
turrets  and  towers.  Tho  largo  smoko-shafts  on 
tho  north  side  of  the  building  are  al.so  used  for 
ventilating  the  galleries. 

Jn  concluding  tlieso  imperfect  notes  I would 
tain  confess  to  feeling  a patriotic  satisfaction 
that  the  national  collections  of  artistic,  scientific 
aud  natur.al  history  treasures  should  be  so  well 
cared  for  and  so  generously  di.splayed  in  build- 
ings specially  designed  to  receive  them.  The 
buildings  now  in  the  course  of  erection  upon 
the  Bloomsbury  site  aiifl  the  gradual  extensions 
going  on  at  South  Keiisington  Maaeuni  indicate 
Uio  ^ necessarily  progressive  nature  of  these 
institutions.  We  may  liope  to  see, — probably 
at  no  far  distant  date, — the  full  development  of 
that  which  Professor  Owen  styles  the  ” higher 
grade  of  structure”  into  a moi^o  comjilete  archi- 
tectural organism  than  it  has  j'ct  become. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  further,  that 
as  these  vast  structures  grow  increasingly  valu- 
able ns  depositories  of  knowledge,  they  may  at  the 
same  time  become  more  and  more  important 
factors  for  educating  and  liuraauisiug  the  com- 
n)uuity  at  large. 


THE  LATE  MP.  DAVIT)  RUIND. 

By  the  de.ath  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  iu  London  on  the  2Gth  ultimo,  the  archi- 
tectural profession  in  Edinburgh  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  members. 

Jlr.  Khind  received  tlio  rudiments  of  his 
professional  education  in  London,  where  he  was 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry.  He  started  in  business  iu  Edinburgh 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  has,  during  that 
period,  maintained  a high  position  in  the 
I^rofession.  His  most  ambitious  effort  was  a 
design  submitted  in  competition  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  tho  style  adopted 
being  the  Elizabethan.  The  first  work  of 
importance  carried  out  from  his  designs  was 
the  Commercial  Bank  Buildings  in  Edinburgh, 
the  Corinthian  portico,  and  the  bold  but  elegant 
details  of  which,  have  been  much  admired. 
The  arrangements  of  the  interior,  especially  the 
grand  staircase  and  hall,  are  conceived  in  a 
lofty  spirit,  tho  effect  of  which  is,  liowever, 
lessened  by  tlie  circumstauco  that  the  massive 
pillars  and  balustrade.?  are  formed  of  wood 
painted  to  resemble  marble.  This  building  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  several  bank  buildings 
Avbich  adorn  tbo  northern  metropolis  aud  form 
a considerable  instalment  of  the  noteworthy 
edifices  iu  the  city.  The  building  for  the  Life 
Association  of  Scotland,  in  Princes-stroet,  came 
from  his  pencil,  and  is  a rem.arkable  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  Venetian  llenaissauce 
stylo  carried  out  in  a very  rich  .and  florid 
manner;  and  the  Normal  School  in  Chambers- 
street,  iu  tbo  modern  Fi’cncb  manner,  is  a 
graceful  composition,  where  reticence  as  regards 
ornamentation  has  been  subordinated  to  tbo 
requirements. 

In  tho  vicinity  of  the  city,  on  the  Portobello- 
road,  but  not  in  a conspicuous  position,  is 
situated  a stately  mausoleum  for  the  late  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Craigontiniiy,  designed  by  iMr.  Rliind. 
Ho  has  here  taken  the  idea  from  tho  Roman 
tombs,  and  even  on  the  Via  Sacra  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a remarkable  edifice.  It  is 
constructed  of  stone  throiighour,  with  tho 
exception  of  large  marble  bas-reliefs  of  subjects 
taken  from  Bible  history.  One  of  these,  tho 
passage  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  through  tho 
Red  Sea,  was  exhibited  in  the  world’s  show  in 
1851,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

When  Mr.  Rhind  departed  from  Classical 
tvpes  he  was  not  successful.  Stewart’s  Hos- 
pital, which  occupies  a commanding  position  to 
the  west  of  tbo  city,  is  one  of  bis  essays  iu  tbo 
Elizabethan  style,  and  is  overloaded  with  towers 
and  turrets,  with  the  object,  apparently,  of  pro- 
ducing a picturesque  effect.  None  of  the  few 
churches  or  ecclesiastical  edifices  designed  by 
him  show  the  true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture, 


but  tho  addition  to  the  assomblv-hall  on  tho 
Castle  HiU  was  carried  o-.it  by  him  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  remainder,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  tho  original  work.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  bow  his  predilection  for 
Classical  models  affected  liis  Gothic  designs  was 
the  drawing  ho  exhibited  in  the  competition  for 
the  Jlemorial  to  the  Prince  Consort  in  Edin- 
Inirgh.  The  design  consisted  of  a lofty  clustered 
Gothic  column,  such  as  supports  the  clearstory 
of  a cathedral ; upon  this  was  placed  a statue, 
and  the  base  was  surrounded  by  open  canopies, 
cusped  and  crocketed.  In  tho  provinces,  Mr. 
Rhind  is  best  known  by  bis  buildings  for  bank 
pnr])oses,  those  in  Gordon  ■ street,  Glasgow, 
fertile  Commercial  Bank,  forming  a handsome 
group. 

_ Mr.  Rhind  was  much  respected  by  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  many  of  whom,  now  occupying 
good  positions  iu  tho  city,  passed  through  bis 
office. 


COMPETITIONS  ABROAD. 

8f.  Stephen’s,  T lennn. — In  connexion  with  tho 
two-hundrodth  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of 
Vienna  from  the  Turkish  siege  in  the  year  1083 
whioli  is  to  be  celebrated  in  September  next,  a 
monument  is  to  be  erected  in  tbo  Cathedral  of 
Sfc.  Stejihen  in  that  city.  Tho  competition, 
which  was  opened  for  tho  best  designs,  has 
resulted  as  follows  : — Tho  first  prize  of  2,000 
florins  is  awarded  to  tlie  design  of  Professor 
Ldmund  Ilellmor;  the  second  of  1,500  florins  to 
that,  of  tho  architect  Julius  Deininger  and  tho 
sculptor  Ludwig  Gloss ; and  tho  third  of  1,000 
florins  to  tho  sciiljitor  Emanuel  Pendol.  Tho 
jury  who  awarded  the  prizes  consisted  of  Baron 
von  Forstel  and  Herrcn  M.akart,  Dumba,  Eitel- 
berger,  Schmidt  (cathedral  architect),  Kund- 
mann,  Streir,  TrenkwaM,  and  Tilgner. 

Cairo. — A competition  was  opened  here  a few 
weeks  ago  for  the  best  designs  for  a Deaconesses* 
Hospital  for  tho  use  of  the  English,  German, 
American,  and  Swiss  colony  resident  in  Cairo. 
Tbe  result  was  that  tho  first  premium  of  1,000 
francs  was  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Guimbard  and 
Gournn,  architects,  of  Cairo  ; and  tho  second  of 
300  francs  to  JI.  Huldermann,  architect,  con- 
nected with  the  Ministry  of  Worshiii  and  Educa- 
tion or  of  the  Vakouf,  at  Cairo. 


HOUSE-BUILDING  IN  PARIS. 
AreoTtDiXG  to  a series  of  details  published  in 
the  Gi'uhnndheit,  tlicre  were  erected  during  tho 
years  1881  and  1882,  in  Paris  3,233  now  houses 
(designed  for  a number  of  families),  together 
withS  IG  subsiiliary  buildings.  In  these  there  were 
17,000  stories  and  31,000  separate  dwellings. 
It  is,  however,  remarked  that  those  freestone 
palaces,  erected  as  a speculation,  are  by  no 
means  suited  to  tho  requirements  of  families 
possessing  small  or  even  moderate  incomes.  Tho 
site  costs,  ns  a rule,  about  131.  Ts.  Cd.  per  square 
yard,  and  the  erection  of  tho  houses  sjioken  of 
represents  an  outlay  of  about  -101.  to  'ISl.  for  tho 
same  stiperlieial  measurement.  In  order  that 
space  may  be  obtained  fur  tho  erection  of  theso 
structures,  the  older  class  of  bouse  in  which 
rents  were  cheaper,  has  been  freely  knocked 
down. 

This  reduction  in  tbe  accommodation  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  cannot  afford  a luxurious 
abode  has,  it  would  seem,  caused  since  1881  an 
advance  of  80  per  cent,  iu  the  price  of  small 
fin^inshed  dwellings.  Tims  families  -which  at 
one  time  were  able  to  occupy  a comfortable  set 
of  rooms,  roust  now  content  themselves  with 
proportionately-reduced  accommodation. 

The  relatively  high  cost  of  rent  in  Paris 
affects  even  the  wealthier  classes  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  suites  of  five  rooms  in  the  third  or 
fourth  stories  command,  it  is  said,  an  annual  rent 
of  1201.  in  a respectable  neighbourhood.  Theso 
rooms  have,  as  a rule,  only  one  window  each, 
and  insufficient  as  the  dwellings  may  be  from  a 
domestic  or  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  re- 
marked that  they  are  vastly  superior  to  tho 
separate  furnished  rooms  now  available,  in 
which  dirt  and  discomfort  are  gradually  be- 
coming more  apparent. 

A committee  appointed  by  tbo  Municipality 
of  Paris  is  said  to  have  recommended  the 
erection  between  now  ami  1885  of  house  accom- 
modation for  30,000  workpeople,  in  order  to 
alleviate  tho  overcrowding  in  the  more  densely- 
populated  quarters.  It  is  proposed  to  boild 
these  houses  on  ground  belonging  to  the  city. 
The  Parliament  has,  it  would  seem,  expressed 
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itself  as  being  opposed  to  the  scheme.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  action  are  that  the 
responsibilities  which  the  Munieipabtj  proposes 
to  undertake  arc  too  great,  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  (in  view  of  the  cost  of  labour  and 
materials)  to  erect  within  the  municipal  limits 
houses  of  the  character  described,  which  would 
allow  of  cheap  accommodation  within  them.  It 
is  suggested  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
more  successful  at  a certain  distance  from 
Paris,  provided  an  efficient  system  of  communi- 
cation with  the  capital  were  also  organised. 


DEirOLTTION  OF  OLD  BUILDINGS 
IN  FLEET  STllEET. 

The  ancient  premises  in  Fleet-street  and 
Falcon-court,  nearly  opposite  Chancery-lane, 
known  as  Fisher’s  Gift,  are  about  to  be  demo- 
lished, and  new  buildings  of  a modern  character 
erected  on  the  site.  The  Fleet-street  properties, 
— Nos.  30,  31,  and  32, — are  said  to  bo  more  than 
three  centuries  old,  and  have  for  some  years 
past  been  occupied  by  Messrs.  George  Phillip  & 
Son,  the  well-known  map-sellers,  who  will  again 
be  the  tenants  of  the  intended  new  buildings. 
Messrs.  Home,  Eversfield,  & Co.  sold  the  mate- 
rials of  the  old  buildings  on  Tuesday,  and  a few 
days  will  suffice  for  their  disappearance.  Mr. 
Alfred  Tisley,  in  an  account  of  the  various 
charities  and  properties  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West,  says  : — “ John  Fisher, 
gentleman,  by  his  will,  dated  24th  March,  1547, 
gave  certain  premises  in  Fleet -street  and 
Falcon-court,  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Cordwainers,  London,  to  the  intent  that  they 
should  yearly,  and  every  year,  distribute  51.  by 
twelve  pence  a piece  to  every  poor  householder, 
moat  needy  and  poor,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Dnnstan-in-the-Weat,  in  the  City  of  London,  by 
the  discretion  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  said 
parish ; and  that  they  should  cause  a religious 
service  to  be  had,  and  should  distribute  to 
strangers  6s.  8d.,  and  each  churchwarden 
attending  twelve  pence  5 and  that  the  Master 
and  Wardens  should  be  present  thereat,  and 
should  have  for  their  pains,  the  Master  twenty 
pence,  and  the  Wardens  ten  pence  each.  On 
the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  every  year  after 
divine  service  and  a sermon  in  the  parish 
church,  these  payments  are  made  by  the  said 
company  of  the  5h  to  one  hundred  poor 
persons,  whereof  eighty  belong  to  St.  Dunstan’s 
parish,  and  twenty  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls, 
and  of  the  6s.  8d.  to  the  poor  strangers. 
Besides  the  above-named  payments  to  the  poor, 
and  to  the  officers,  as  directed  by  the  will,  after 
paying  the  preacher  and  the  church  servants 
for  their  services,  they  give  sixpence  to  each 
of  the  charity  schoolchildren.” 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Knightley  is  the  architect  of 
the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
where  the  existing  structures  now  stand. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PRECINCT  OP  Tl 
SAVOY. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  new  schools  n 
being  erected  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty  1 
Queen  for  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  1 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Saturd; 
the  2l8t  of  April,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
Albany. 

The  building  is  intended  to  supersede  the 
convenient  premises  in  the  basement  of  i 
houses  in  Lancaster-place  hitherto  used  as 
school,  and  provide  a sufficient  accommodati 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  i 
Precinct,  and  for  the  “ Royal  Savoy  Club  ” a 
other  similar  institutions  connected  with  t 
Chapel  Royal. 

The  building  will  contain  three  rooms,  ea 
about  30  ft.  by  14  ft.,  the  upper  one  with 
open  roof,  and  some  smaller  class-rooms  an( 
staircase  arranged  in  an  angle  tower.  The  wa 
will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag  random-cours 
the  dressings  being  of  Doulting  stone,  and  i 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  red  tiles  The  on 
mental  diaper  work  round  the  angle-turret  v 
be  of  split  flints  and  wrought  stone,  this  cl; 
of  work  having  been  a marked  feature  in  1 
ancient  buUdings  of  the  Savoy  Palaco  before 
destruction. 

In  his  speech  at  the  laying  of  the  foum 
tion-stone  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheoi 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Precinct  of  1 
Savoy  was  exempt  from  episcopal  supervisi 
and  acknowledged  the  Queen  only  and  direc 
as  Its  ecclesiastical  governor.  In  the  sa 


way, — and  this  may  be  more  interesting  to 
architects, — this  new  building  and  the  building 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  are  exempt  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  District  Surveyor  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Brass,  of  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s  ; the  carving 
will  be  done  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley ; 
and  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  of  the  Adelphi,  are 
the  architects. 


NEW  PICTURE  GALLERY  AND 
BILLIARD  - ROOM,  BROOME  HALL, 
SURREY. 

This  illustration  represents  the  interior  of 
the  new  Picture  Gallery  and  Billiard  - room 
recently  added-to  Broome  Hall.  The  chamber  is 
of  elegant  proportions,  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  by  a large  deeply  - recessed  south-west 
window  commanding  a view  of  beautiful  scenery, 
for  which  this  neighbourhood  of  Holmewood  and 
the  Leith  hills  are  celebrated.  Besides  other 
choice  works  of  art,  the  new  room  contains  the 
well-known  pictures  of  “ Queen  Esther  ” and 
‘‘  Vashti,”  painted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Long,  R.A., 
and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a few 
seasons  ago.  The  structnre  is  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial description ; the  interior,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a moulded  and  carved  embattled 
parapetting,  is  of  the  Tudor  period,  to  accord 
with  the  mansion  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Spottiswoodo  some  half  a century  ago.  The 
works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Messom,  of 
Twickenham,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Birch,  architect,  of  John-strect,  Adelphi. 


THE  EXHIBITION  IN  ROME. 

TALACE  OF  THE  FIRE  AETS. 

The  Fine  Art  Gallery  at  Rome,  of  which  we 
give  an  exterior  view  this  week,  and  which 
contains  the  collection  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, is  a building  the  facade  of  which  is  far 
more  imposing  than  its  interior.  Some  critics 
accuse  the  architect  that,  in  devoting  the  third 
portion  of  the  edifice  to  the  handsome  portico, 
he  has  not  taken  due  account  of  proportions. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  fa<;ade,  ia  a severe  and  elegant  style,  with 
its  grand  central  arch  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, its  columns  of  imitation  marble,  and  its 
bold  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  three  open- 
ings, is  in  keeping  with  Classical  Roman  taste, 
and  impresses  favourably  all  who  enter  the 
Exhibition.  On  tho  day  of  its  opening,  when 
the  portico  was  hung  with  flags,  trophies,  and 
coats-of-arms,  to  welcome  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy,  the  entrance  presented  a picturewhich 
must  have  delighted  the  architect. 

The  building,  which  has  no  loggias  and  no 
balconies,  ia  lighted  from  above,  like  most  of 
the  larger  galleries  of  Europe.  Externally,  it 
is  well  adorned  with  statuary.  The  projecting 
columns  which  help  to  form  the  portico  carry 
figmes  of  large  size,  representing  Architecture, 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the  Arts  applied  to 
Industry  respectively.  Tho  twelve  smaller 
statues  which  surmount  the  building  are  repre- 
sentationsof  Luccado  la  Robbia, Phidias,  Apelles, 
Apollodorus,  Bramante,  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle, 
Rembrandt,  Bernini,  Canova,  Delaroche,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  Crowning  the  whole  edifice 
is  a well-conceived  group  by  the  sculptor  Adal- 
berto  Cencetti,  and  representing  Art  accom- 
panied by  Peace  and  Study,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  full  development  of  the  artist. 

If_  we  understand  rightly,  tho  edifice  is 
destined  hereafter  to  house  permanently  the 
principal  pnblic  art-treasures  of  Italy,  both 
paintings  and  sculpture.  We  shall  give  some 
further  particulars  hereafter. 


NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
SHANKLIN,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

This  church,  now  in  course  of  erection,  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  seating  367 
persons  on  the  ground-floor,  while  an  end  gal- 
lery accommodates  72,  making  altogether  a 
total  of  439. 

Spacious  vestries  for  ministers  and  deacons, 
■with  conveniences,  are  provided  in  the  half-base- 
ment in  the  rear,  separate  access  to  which  is 
obtained  both  from  the  church  and  the  street. 

^ At  the  principal  corner  is  a tower  and  spire, 
/5  ft.  high,  containing  an  illuminated  clock, 


both  partially  provided  by  public  subscriptioii 
amongst  the  townspeople.  The  clock  itself  i» 
the  old  one  from  the  Hammersmith  parish 
church,  and  was  purchased  previously  to  the- 
pulling  down  of  the  tower. 

The  principal  entrance  is  also  at  tho  corner, 
while  a smaller  doorway  gives  access  to  the- 
aisle  and  gallery  staircase.  It  being  essential 
to  provide  for  a congregation  varying  in  number 
with  the  seasons,  the  seating  has  been  so- 
arranged  that  the  aisle,  gallery,  and  seats  under 
the  same  can  be  cut  oS  temporarily  by  means- 
of  curtains  without  injuring  the  appearance  of 
the  interior. 

The  Communion-table  is  placed  in  the  semii- 
circular  apse,  on  the  left  and  right  of  which  are 
the  pulpit  and  prayer-desk  respectively,  while 
the  organ  occupies  a special  chamber  at  tho 
end  of  the  aisle. 

The  walls  externally  will  be  faced  with  local- 
stone,  and  intei-nally  with  plaster  relieved  by 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  slated  ex- 
ternally and  boarded  internally,  with  the  timbers 
showing. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  from  tho  design® 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  tho  architect, 
Mr.  John  Sulman,  of  Fumival’s  Inn,  Holborn. 


DESIGN  FOR  AN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise,  we  now  give 
sections  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  view  and- 
plans  of  which  we  published  a fortnight  ago» 
The  drawings,  as  wo  then  stated,  obtained  for 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Briggs  the  Soane  Medallion  for 
1883.  It  may  bo  convenient  if  we  repeat  a por- 
tion of  tho  particulars.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  building,  through  a covered  portico 
placed  in  tho  centre  of  the  principal  front, 
gives  access  to  a spacious  and  well-lighted' 
vestibule.  Between  this  and  the  inner  hall 
to  the  theatre  and  concert-hall  runs  the  prin- 
cipal corridor,  off  which  are  tlie  library  and 
reception-room,  together  with  its  waiting-room, 
and  at  one  end  tho  private  staircase  to  tho  pro- 
fessors’ suite,  and  at  the  other  end  the  ataircaso- 
to  the  green-rooms  to  the  concert-hall.  This 
corridor  is  continued  round  two  aides  of  the-, 
building,  light  being  obtained  from  spacious, 
areas  between  it  and  the  theatre,  which  also 
prevents  all  chance  of  sound  being  transmitted 
from  one  department  to  the  other.  These  corri- 
dors give  access  to  professors’  rooms,  matron’s-- 
rooms,  luncheon-rooms,  &c.,  placed  on  each, 
flank  of  the  building,  each  side  being  provided, 
with  separate  entrances  and  staircases  for  malo 
and  female  students.  Passing  tho  principal 
corridor,  the  hall  to  the  theatre  is  reached,  with 
staircases  to  the  dress-circle  of  tho  theatre 
and  to  the  conccrfc-hall  ranged  on  each  side ; 
and  in  the  centre  the  entrance  to  tho  grand 
promenade  to  the  theatre,  which  has  been  mada 
a special  feature. 

On  the  first  floor,  directly  over  the  entrance 
vestibule,  is  placed  the  grand  concert-hall, 
carried  up  two  stories  and  planned  to  accom- 
modate 300  people,  with  provision  for  organ  and 
orchestra.  In  immediate  connexion  -with  this- 
are  the  green-room,  room  for  instrumentalists,, 
and  on  the  second  floor,  chorus  and  solo  singers*^ 
rooms.  On  the  other  side  of  the  concert-hall  ia 
situated  a residence  for  the  head  professor, 
arranged  on  the  “flat”  system,  with  necessary 
offices,  bedrooms  being  on  the  second  floor.  The 
class-rooms  are  ranged  on  this  floor  on  each- 
flank  for  male  and  female  students.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  practising-rooms,  dressing- 
rooms  for  theatre,  and  caretakers’  rooms.  On 
this  floor  are  the  entrances  to  tho  students’’ 
gallery  of  tho  theatre. 


Ashton,  near  Preston. — A new  WesIeyaQ 
chapel  has  just  been  opened  in  this  district.  The- 
plan  consists  of  a nave  and  two  shallow  tran- 
septs. In  the  rear  there  arc  vestry,  class-room, 
and  tho  requisite  lavatory  accommodation.  The- 
walls  are  of  brick,  with  Longridge  stone  for  th& 
moulded  and  ornamental  work  to  the  entrance- 
porch  and  triplet  window  in  east  gable.  TeiTa- 
cotta  is  also  employed  in  the  spandrels  of  the- 
windows  and  for  hoodmolds.  The  internal 
joiners’  work  is  of  pitch-pine,  varnished,  and 
the  ceiling  is  of  pitch-pine  matchboarding, 
relieved  by  stencilled  ornamentation.  Com- 
fortable accommodation  is  provided  for  250- 
sittings.  Local  contractors  have  carried  out 
the  various  w'orks  from  tho  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  David  Grant,  architect* 
Preston. 
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1 KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BHITISH 
AKCIIITECTS. 

I At  the  annnal  general  meeting,  held  on 
I Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  presi- 
I dent,  in  the  chair, 

The  Secretary  announced  that  at  an  Examina- 
; tion  held  on  the  2Uth  and  27th  of  April,  under 
: the  terms  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
-!  1855,  eight  candidates  were  examined,  of  •whom 
I three  obtained  Certificates  of  Competency  to 

I act  as  district  surveyor  in  London,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Ed-ward  Haslehurst,  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s- 
•walk.  Stoke  Newington,  N. ; Mr.  Reginald 
Frederick  Charles  Francis,  of  1-i,  Warwick- 
crescent,  W. ; and  Mr.  Francis  Grinhara  Howell, 
of  3,  Lancaster-place,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Institute  * having 
been  taken  as  read,  the  President  moved,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  past-president,  seconded 
that  “ the  report  be  received  and  adopted.” 
This,  after  a few  inquiries  and  some  discussion, 
j ■was  put  and  carried Tiem.  con.  A vote  of  thanks 
1 to  the  auditors  for  the  past  oflicial  year  was 
< passed  by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  J.  Ebenezer 
Saunders  briefly  responded  on  behalf  of  his 
■ colleague  (Mr.  Lewis  Solomon)  and  himself. 

A list  of  the  attendances  at  the  meetings  (30) 
of  the  Council,  during  the  official  year  1882-83, 
having  been  siibmitted,  and  a letter  from  Mr. 

< George  Vulliamy,pastvice-president,  expressing 
• regret  that  his  engagements  at  the  Jletropolitan 
Board  of  Works  prevented  his  being  present  at 
the  Council  meetings,  and  that  consequently  he 
had  decided  to  withdi'aw  from  the  Council, 
having  been  read,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  that 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Vulliamy  for  his  past 
services  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  This  having 
been  put  and  carried  nem.  con.,  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed two  scrutineers,  namely,  Mr.  John  Noyes 
and  Mr.  James  Williams,  to  receive  the  ballot- 
ing-papers  for  the  election  of  the  new  Council, 
and  report  the  result.  Whereupon,  the  follow- 
ing Fellows  were  elected  to  the  offices  of  pre- 
sident, vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  other 
members  of  Council,  for  the  year  terminating 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1884,  namely  : — 
President. — Mr.  Horace  Jones. 

Ficc-Presidenfs. — Messrs.  Ewan  Christian, 
David  Brandon,  F.S.A.,  and  Edward  I’ Anson, 
F.G.S, 

Ordinary  Mtmbers  of  Council.' — Messrs.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; James  Brooks,  Arthur 
Cates,  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A. ; Henry  Curroy, 
James  Barlow  Fraser  (Leeds),  John  Gibson, , 
Octavius  Hansard,  John  Honcyman  (Glasgow), 
James  Thomas  Knowles,  Edward  Graham  Paley 
fLancaster),  Sir  James  Allanson  Picton,  F.S.A. 
(Liverpool),  Professor  Thomas  Roger  Smith,  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A. ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington  (Manchester). 

Honorary  Secretary.  — Mr.  John  Macvicar 
Anderson. 

Secretary. — Mr.  William  Henry  White. 

Sir  Walter  Rockliffe  Farquhar,  hart.,  Hon. 
Associate,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Hon. 
Treasurer;  Mr.  Frederick  Willis  Farrer  to  that 
of  Hon.  Solicitor;  and  Mr.  Edward  Cookwortliy 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Edward  John 
Tarver,  Associate,  were  elected  Auditors  : all 
for  the  year  terminating  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  1884. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  (appointed 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  & 19 
Viet.,  c.  122,  8.  xxxiii.),  for  the  year  of  office 
1883-84,  viz.,  Messrs.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A. ; 

! Thomas  Blashill,  Francis  Chambers,  Charles 
I Fowler,  Frederick  William  Hugh  Hunt,  Edward 
j Blakeway  I’ Anson,  M.  A. ; Joseph  Jennings,  Pro- 
I fessor  Robert  Kerr,  Mr.  James  Tbos.  Knowles, 

I Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  Mr. 

I Frederick  William  Porter,  Professor  Thomas 
‘ Roger  Smith,  and  Mr.  Sancton  Wood. 


An  Opening.— The  Municipality  of  Singa- 
pore have  asked  Major-General  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  to  select  and  send  them  out 
a chief  engineer.  Salary  l,000h  a year.  Candi- 
dates should  send  their  applications,  with  testi- 
monials, addressed  to  Whitehall.  [Copies  of 
testimonials  would  surely  suffice, — the  originals 
to  be  forthcoming  if  needed.] 


• The  substance  of  this  report  we  printed  last  week  taee 
P.Q17,  ani<).  ' 


EDINBURGH. 

Toe  congregation  of  St.  Andrew’s  Free 
Church,  George-street,  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  people  from  the  West  End,  have  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  church,  and  have  made 
application  to  tbo  Assembly  for  power  to  sell 
the  building,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  towards 
the  erection  of  a new  church.  A site  has  been 
secured  at  Drumsbeugh-gardens,  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  of  tho  newly-erected  quarters 
of  tho  city.  The  sum  of  12,0001.  is  to  be  spent 
on  the  erection,  and  we  are  informed  that  five 
architects  (three  belonging  to  Edinburgh  and 
two  to  Glasgow)  have  been  invited  to  submit 
plans.  The  present  church  was  built  shortly 
after  tbo  time  when  tho  Free  Church  sprang 
into  existence  in  1843,  when  the  requirements  of 
the  sect  were  much  more  modest  than  they  now 
are.  It  occupies  the  area  in  rear  of  one  of  tho 
ordinary  street-fronts  in  George-street,  through 
which  a passage  had  been  cut,  and  the  entrance 
is  marked  by  a rather  clumsy  portico.  Tho 
interior  possesses  none  of  tho  attributes  of  an 
ecclesiastical  building,  and  presents  much  of 
the  aspect  of  a saloon,  attached  to  business 
premises. 

A limited  liability  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Turkish  baths  at 
the  West  End,  on  a site  to  the  north  of  tho  old 
Queensferry-road,  a short  distance  westward 
from  tho  Dean  Bridge.  The  building  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Glasgow,  and  par- 
takes of  an  Eastern  character. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a now  City  Mission- 
house  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  tlio 
“ Evangelist.”  Tbo  building  is  to  cost  11,0001., 
exclusive  of  furnishing,  and  the  locality, — 
adjoining  John  Knox’s  house,  at  the  foot  of 
High-street, — is  a most  suitable  one  for  an 
institution  of  tho  kind.  The  position  is  well 
known  to  every  visitor  to  tho  city  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  spots  in  the  Old  Town,  but  we 
fear  the  now  building  will  not  prove  a welcome 
addition  in  an  msthetio  sense.  It  is  described 
as  a rather  “imposing  building  in  a Classical 
style  of  architecture,”  whereas  tho  spirit  of  the 
scene  points  distinctly  towards  something  very 
different.  Tho  design  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  Armstrong,  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing occupies  a frontage  of  about  60  ft.  towards 
High-street.  There  is  a central  door,  flanked 
by  shops,  and  behind  these  are  three  halls,  one 
capable  of  accommodating  about  1,500  people. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a drawing-room, 
committee-room,  and  offices,  and  on  two  stories 
above  there  are  class-rooms  and  a janitor’s 
house. 

Tho  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company  have 
agreed  to  an  additional  vote  of  two  hundred 
guineas  from  their  funds  toward  the  fund  for 
t^ho  extension  of  tho  Edinburgh  University 
Buildings.  Tho  subscriptions  towards  this  fund 
now  amount  to  about  32,0001. 


IDENTICAL  TOWN  NAMES. 

The  confusion  caused  bj  a number  of  diffe- 
rent places  iu  the  same  country  bearing  tbo 
same  name  is  nowhere  more  felt  than  iu  Brazil. 
In  that  empire  there  are  thirty-five  towns  and 
villages  called  Santa  Cruz,  and  as  many  as  one 
hundred  aud  seventy-two  named  Santa  Anna, 
seventeen  Santa  Isabel,  forty-six  Santa  Rita, 
and  twenty-four  Santa  Maria.  Unless  the 
province  and  postal  town  aro  exactly  given  in 
each  of  these  cases,  a letter  or  paper  may 
wander  about  in  the  bands  of  the  Post  Office 
for  months  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 
And  these  particulars  are  tho  more  necessary,  as 
while  there  ai-e  9,660  towns,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets in  Brazil,  the  number  of  post-offices  is  only 
1,400.  The  same  evil  is  frequently  felt  in  tho 
United  States,  -where  repetitions  of  the  same 
name  for  different  places  are  very  common. 
One  of  the  most  favourite  names  in  recent 
times  is  Bismarck,  which  has  been  given  to  a 
dozen  different  settlements  in  the  Western 
States. 


The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum, 
on  Wednesday,  May  9th,  the  Vice-Chaii-man 
read  the  following  letter  from  General  Sir  H.  F. 
Ponsonby,  K.C.B.  : — “I  have  laid  before  the 
Queen  the  documents  enclosed  by  you,  and  I 
am  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  assure  you 
that  it  has  given  the  Queen  much  pleasure  to 
learn  tho  satisfactory  progress  of  the  Parkes ; 
Museum.”  I 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Ratseu  unexpected  action  has  been  taken 
with  reference  to  the  floods  which  some  month® 
ago  rose  from  tho  Prome  and  drowned  out  the 
inhabitants  of  tbo  low-lying  districts  in  its 
neighbourhood.  A considerable  part  of  the 
district  had  been  for  years  liable  to  flooding,  but 
this  last  flood  was  greater  than  any  recollected 
before,  and  immense  damage  was  done.  The 
Bristol  Town  Council  appointed  a committee,, 
which  has  given  no  report  yet,  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
tho  evil,  and  the  Sanitary  Authority  took 
magisterial  proceedings  against  the  owners  of 
several  of  the  domiciles  badly  flooded  for  allow- 
ing them  to  be  inhabited  while  in  a damp  and. 
unhealthy  state.  Tho  magistrate  dismissed  the 
summonses  taken  as  test  cases,  holding  that  the 
offence  against  the  Public  Health  Act  had  not 
been  made  out.  The  sufferers  from  the  floods 
are  now  turning  tho  tables,  and  a committee 
having  been  formed,  request  by  advertisement 
was  made  that  those  having  sustained  damage 
from  tho  water  should  send  in  the  amount  at 
once.  A large  number  of  the  inhabitants  have 
accordingly  Bent  in  claims  and  a demand  baa 
been  served  on  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bristol, 
representing  the  local  authorities,  for  40,OOOL 
damage,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  through 
tho  neglect  of  the  Corporation.  The  plaintiffs 
allege  that  the  flooding  was  caused  or  aggravated 
by  tho  method  in  which  the  levels  of  the  water 
iu  tho  Floating  Harbour  were  regulated. 
What  the  outcome  of  this  claim  will  be  Las 
yet  to  be  seen. 

The  Bristol  General  Hospital,  after  having 
been  closed  for  four  or  five  months,  has  been 
re-opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Bristol.  The  most 
extensive  alterations  have  been  carried  out, 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  An  expensive  item 
in  the  bill  was  the  replacing  the  cement  floors, 
about  which  there  has  been  a good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion,  -with  wooden  flooring.  Tho’ 
wood  is  rendered  non-absorbent  by  special  treat- 
ment. The  total  cost  of  tho  work  was  over 
8,0001. 

The  New  Children’s  Hospital,  St.  Michael’s- 
hill,  Bristol,  is  being  actively  proceeded  witli  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  & Sons,  the  contractors.  The 
designs  aro  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Curwen,  West- 
minster. The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Late 
Perpendicular,  and  the  hospital  is  being  con- 
structed on  the  pavilion  system,  light  and  air 
being  afforded  on  three  sides  of  the  wards.  The 
walls  aro  of  warm-coloured  stone  quarried 
from  tho  site,  lined  with  brick  and  dressed  with 
Bath  stone.  There  are  five  wards  30  ft.  by  20  ft. 
iu  size,  and  smaller  apartments  for  various  pur- 
poses. Under  Captain  Norton’s  patent  system 
of  ventilation,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
committee,  the  foul  air  is  exhausted  by  means 
of  an  engine  placed  in  tho  basement.  The 
drainage  arrangements  have  also  been  carefully 
attended  to.  In  one  part  of  tho  ground  is  to- 
be  placed  a small  building  for  any  infectious 
cases  that  may  arise.  The  cost  of  tho  whole 
building  is  to  be  about  11,0001.,  but  tho  present 
contract  only  covers  a portion  of  it.  The  site, 
which  is  close  to  the  present  hospital  (carried 
on  in  several  spacious  dwelling-houses  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose),  is  very  airy,  has.a  -warm  sunny 
aspect,  and  commands  fine  views  of  Bristol. 

Much  surprise  was  felt  in  Bristol,  Bath,  and. 
other  places  affected,  at  tho  Parliamentary 
Committee  throwing  out  tho  Bill  by  which  the 
Bristol  and  London  and  South  Western  Junction 
Railway  Company  sought  to  secure  a second 
route  from  Bristol  to  London.  The  scheme  in 
its  entirety  met  with  a most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion when  placed  before  the  citizens,  but  on 
going  before  the  Committee  the  promoters  with- 
drew the  proposal  to  bring  the  Une  on  arches 
and  bridges  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  aud  to 
estabbsb  a central  station  on  a covered-in  part 
of  the  Float.  They  also  altered  their  route  and 
increased  the  distance  to  tho  metropolis.  Not- 
withstanding tho  alterations  in  tho  scheme  (a 
brief  description  of  which,  in  its  first  state,  has 
been  given  in  the  Builder,  the  cost  being  then 
estimated  at  a million  and  a half),  it  was  still 
warmly  supported,  though  some  thought  its  com- 
petitive worth  would  not  bo  very  great.  The 
Committee’s  decision  that  tho  preamble  ■was  not 
proved  clears  the  board  for  new  proposals. 

Christchurch,  Broad-street,  and  St.  Nicholas 
Cburcli,  both  old  Bristol  churches,  have  been, 
recently  re-opened  after  improvements  costing 
respectively  1,600L  and  2,OOOL  All  Saints’, 
another  church  in  the  centre  of  Bristol,  is  now 
undergoing  renovation. 
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An  important  departure  has  been  taken  in 
agricultural  matters  in  Gloucestershire  in 
the  establishment  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Pitz- 
hardinge  of  a manufacturing  dairy.  Tho 
building,  which  has  just  been  opened,  is  an 
experiment;  it  cost  about  2,OOOh,  and  the 
machinery  about  the  same  amount.  The  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  tho  Berkeley  "Vale 
Shorthorn  Dairy  Company.  The  factory  will 
take  the  produce  of  twenty  average  farms,  and 
as  there  are  about  200  farms  on  tho  Berkeley 
estate,  other  similar  buildings  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  The  cream  is  separated  from  the 
milk  by  means  of  De  Laval’s  patent  steam 
separators,  and  in  the  mannfactnre  neither  tho 
cream  nor  the  butter  is  touched  by  hand.  Most 
modern  appliances  are  also  used  in  the  cheese 
department.  A semi-portable  engine  of  8-b.p. 
nominal,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Kansome, 
Head,  & Jefferies,  supplies  the  required  power, 
and  shafting  connects  it  with  j)umps,  cui'd- 
bre.aking  machines,  cream-separators,  churns, 
and  butter  - workers  in  various  parts  of  the 
building.  The  skim  milk  is  disposed  of  in  various 
ways,  and  partly  with  the  whey  will  serve  to 
feed  300  or  -100  pigs,  into  whoso  styes  it  will 
gravitate  from  largo  tanks.  Every  precaution 
lias  been  taken  in  fitting  up  these  styes  to 
secure  tho  greatest  cleanliness.  The  whole  of 
tho  buildings  were  designed  by  Messrs.  R.  A. 
Lister  & Co.,  of  Dursley,  and  Mr.  S.  Bloodworth, 
was  the  contractor  for  tho  building.  The  com- 
pany has  fixed,  we  understand,  Is.  5d.  per  lb.  as 
the  summer  price  of  butter,  and  Is.  7d.  as  the 
winter  price  to  large  consumers. 

The  Town  Council  of  Calue  hare  resolved  to 
build  a Town-hall  on  the  site  of  tho  present 
one,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  3,000^  Tho  rate- 
payers have  protested  against  this  course,  but 
the  authority  adheres  to  its  plan. 

Tho  sea  - front  improvement  scheme  at 
Weston-super-Mare  is  actively  being  carried 
out.  Owing  to  some  dispute,  the  men  employed 
by  Mr.  Krauss,  the  contractor,  struck  wo"k, 
but  an  arrangement  was  amicably  come  to 
almost  immediately. 

An  important  supply  of  fresh  water  has 
been  recently  discovered  at  Avonmouth  under 
rather  peculiar  circumstances.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lawrence,  who  has  obtained  considerable  repu- 
tation for  having  found  water  in  unexpected 
quarters,  was  engaged,  and  with  Mr.  E.  Prudhoc, 
the  mechanical  engineer  of  Avonmouth  Dock, 
went  over  the  locality.  The  vwdirs  opera ndi  13 
olearly  explained  in  Mr.  Priidhoe’a  report  to  the 
dock-master,  Captain  Pomeroy; — “When  Mr. 
Lawrence  came  down  to  try  and  find  water  I 
went  witli  him.  He  had  a piece  of  fine  spring 
steel  about  12  in.  long,  J in.  wide,  and  -j’jy  in. 
thick.  He  held  the  ends  in  his  hands,  and  bent 
the  steel  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  and  placing 
his  elbows  close  to  his  side  began  to  walk  slowly 
about  tho  field.  He  told  me  to  take  particular 
notice  of  his  hands  and  see  that  he  did  not 
move  any  of  his  muscles  or  cause  the  spring  to 
move  mechanically.  I was  very  sceptical  as  to 
there  being  any  virtue  in  the  steel,  so  I watched 
him  very  closely.  We  walked  for  some  distance, 
the  steel  I'emaining  perfectly  still  until  wo  came 
to  the  place  where  the  bore-hcle  is  now,  when 
the  steel  became  violently  agitated  and  twisted 
itself  into  rings  with  such  -violence  that  it  cut 
his  fingers.  Ho  then  said  if  wo  bored  at  that 
spot  we  should  find  water,  and  a good  quantity. 
We  have  since  bored  through  about  107  ft.  of 
strata,  as  per  sketch  [a  sketch  was  a])pended  to 
the  letter].  Wo  got  no  water  until  we  were 
down  70  ft.  When  we  touched  the  spring  it  at 
once  rose  to  within  17  ft.  of  tho  surface,  and 
has  remained  at  that  level,  never  sinking  any 
lower.  We  kept  on  boring  down  to  1U7  ft., 
when  we  stopped  and  began  pumping.  The 
bore-hole  is  2J  in.  in  diameter,  and  we  put  a 
2-in.  suction-pipe  24  ft.  into  the  hole,  and  after 
six  and  n half  hours’  pumping  with  a double- 
action pump,  throwing  1,000  gallons  per  hour, 
we  drew  the  suction-pipe  and  found  the  water 
still  standing  at  1/  ft.  from  the  surface,  show- 
ing that  there  is  a good  supply.” 

St.  Arvan’s  parish  church,  near  Chepstow,  is 
about  to  be  restored  and  enlarged  at  a cost  of 
2,0001. 

The  Penarth  Local  Board  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Davies,  Cathays,  Cardiff,  to  con- 
struct sea  baths  at  Penarth  for  6,0007.  This 
was  the  lowest  tender.  Lord  Windsor  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cost. 

The  congregation  at  tho  Commercial-street 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Newport,  contemplate  build- 
ing a.  fine  new  chapel  at  a cost  of  about  6,0007. 
It  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  accom- 


modate about  1,000  persons,  or  about  200  more 
than  tho  old  structure.  There  will  be  a tower 
and  spire,  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  recessed 
organ-chamber.  At  the  basement  -will  befitted 
up  class  and  school  rooms. 

A small  llefomed  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
opened  at  Cheddar. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
on  tho  4tli  inst.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  president,  in 
the  chair,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Balding,  W.  M.  L. 
Seaman,  A.  E.  Douglas,  A.  Bond,  T.  Powley, 
F.  Amsden,  and  D.  J.  Caddy  were  elected 
members,  and  four  other  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated for  membership. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bales,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  tho  Entertainments  Snb-commifctee 
and  to  the  musicians  for  their  services  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  recently-held  members’  soirde. 

Totes  of  thanks  were  also,  on  the  motion  of 
IHr.  Berry,  accorded  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A,, 
for  permitting  tho  member.s  to  visit  the  new 
building  for  St.  Paul’s  School  at  West  Ken- 
sington, and  to  Mr.  Trubshawe  for  services 
rendered  on  tlie  same  occasion  ; and  to  Mr.  G. 
Ronmieu  Gough  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  for 
allowing  the  members  to  visit  the  new  parish 
church  at  Hammersmith. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  -visit  of  the 
members  would  bo  to  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  Chambers,  Strand,  on  the  26th  inst. 

After  an  announcement  with  regard  to  the 
Surveying  Class,  now  in  course  of  formation, 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  read  a 2mper  on 
“ Jliiscums,”  which  we  print  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the 
paper,  said  tho  Association  was  very  much 
indebted  to  Jlr.  Smith  for  having  brought  the 
subject  under  its  notice.  Although  it  was  not 
likely  that  very  nn-niy  of  them  would  be  called 
upon  to  design  or  erect  museums,  tho  subject 
-was  well  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Smith  had 
referred  to  the  new  Natnral  History  Museum, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  largest  as  well  as  tho 
latest  building  of  its  kind,  and  was  therefore, 
presumably,  to  bo  taken  as  a model  embodying 
tho  most  carefully  considered  requirements. 
The  scientist  whose  criticism  of  architects  had 
been  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to  bo  quite 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  no  architect  would 
think  for  a moment  of  relying  entirely  upon 
his  own  judgment  in  planning  a large  museum, 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  planning 
buildings  of  that  character,  that  the  architect 
should  be  furnished  with  the  fullest  details  of 
the  requirements  of  the  building.  In  no  two 
cases  would  the  requirements  be  identical, 
o%ving  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
collections  to  bo  housed,  in  museums. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  in  proposing  avote  of  thanks 
to  Jlr.  Osborne  Smith  for  his  paper,  said  it 
reejuired  some  ingenuity  to  discover  a novel 
subject  for  a paper,  but  sucli  a subject  Mr. 
Smith  had  succeeded  in  finding.  In  reference 
to  the  quotation  of  some  remarks  made  by 
a learned  professor  against  the  noble  profession 
of  arebitecture,  he  (ilr.  Hardcastle)  was  very 
much  struck  with  one  criticism  to  which  the 
lirofessor's  remarks  were  open,  and  it  was  a 
criticism  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  par- 
ticular instance.  The  Professor  mentioned  the 
three  requirements  which  he  regarded  as  para- 
mount in  tho  construction  of  a museum.  First 
of  all  came  the  wants  of  the  curator;  secondly, 
those  of  the  teacher ; and  thirdly,  those  of  the 
students.  It  would  be  observed  that  the  wants 
of  the  general  public  were  not  thought  of  at  all 
by  this  gentleman.  Thus  it  too  often  hap- 
l)eaed  insnch  buildings  that  the  general  public 
wore  ‘‘nowhere”  in  respect  of  the  considera- 
tion shown  for  their  requirements.  This  was 
2>articularly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum.  As  Mr.  Smith  had 
shown,  in  that  building  an  intended  refresh- 
ment-room had  given  birth  to  an  abortive 
lecture-room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  whatever  might  be  said  of 
its  defects, — defects,  no  doubt,  mainly  due  to 
the  piecemeal  way  in  which  the  buildings  had 
been  erected, — was  managed  in  a way  which 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  uijon  the  ofiicials, 
who  sought  to  make  the  Museum  a really  popular 
and  useful  institution  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
very  opjjosite  line  appeared  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  with 
regard  to  their  buildings  at  Bloomsbury,  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  tho  new  Natural  History 
1 Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Imagine  a man 
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who  wished  to  spend  an  instructive  clay  in  the 
new  Natural  History  Museum  being  obliged 
to  prowl  about  the  dismal  region  of  South 
Kensington  in  search  of  adec^uate  refreshment ! 
In  the  interests  of  students  some  reasonable 
provision  for  refreshment  ought  to  have  been 
made  in  the  new  buikluig,  and  seeing  that  Mr. 
Waterhouse  in  his  jilan  liad  provided  a suitable 
and  convenient  refreshment-room,  it  was  a cen- 
surable thing  that  it  should  have  been  struck 
out  of  tho  plan,  or,  rather,  made  into  a bad 
lecture-room.  He  endorsed  the  President’s 
remark  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
any  architect  would  think  of  designing  a 
museum  without  special  regard  to  the  wishes 
and  recinirements  of  the  staff.  But  it  was  the 
architect’s  duty  also  to  consider  the  require- 
ments of  tho  public,  by  making  tho  building 
eiini>le  in  its  arrangement,  with  all  its  parts 
easy  of  access  from  the  centre  and  from  cacli 
other,  so  that  people  who  did  not  visit  the 
museum  every  day  might  easily  find  their  way 
about,  and  see  tho  objects  they  wished  to  sec. 
With  regard  bo  the  c^nestion  of  reflection  from 
tho  glass  cases,  it  was  a well-kuown  law  that 
the  angle  of  incidenco  was  equal  to  tho  angle  of 
reflection,  and  therefore  it  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, by  simply  setting  uj)  a perpendicular 
normal  u2>on  the  surface  of  the  glass, — say,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  glass, — and  then  draw- 
ing the  most  acute  angle  which  a ray  of  light 
could  make  from  tho  window  with  that  perpen- 
dicular, whether  the  line  on  either  side  of  the 
angle  would  fall  below  tbo  angle  of  sight.  In 
every  case  such  line  should  fall  not  less  than 
4ft.  6 in.  or  5 ft.  above  tho  ground  at  a distance 
of  8 ft.  from  the  glass.  But  this  question  of  the 
prevention  of  reflection  was  largely  dependent 
for  its  solution  upon  the  question  whether  top- 
lighting or  side-lighting  prevailed.  Whatever 
method  of  side-lighting  was  adopted,  especially 
ordinary  side-lighting  low  down,  reflection 
could  not  be  avoided  if  the  cases  extended  at 
right  angles  to  tbo  walls. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  Mr.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  had  alluded  to  the  tentative 
manner  in  which  tho  buildings  were  put  to- 
gether, but  when  one  remembered  liow  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sii’)  Henry  Cole  had  to  fight  against 
tho  official  mind  for  years  to  get  miserably 
niggardly  grants  from  year  to  year,  and  how  tho 
wholo  scheme  of  tho  Museum  was  perfected 
I)iecemeal,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  time,  one  could  only  be  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  marvellous  success  of  the 
great  mail’s  enlightened  efforts,  — for  ho  was 
in  many  respects  a great  man.  One  could  not 
but  be  struck  by  bis  immense  force  of  character, 
and  by  tho  manner  in  -which  ho  succeeded  in 
getting  his  own  way.  At  times,  it  was  time, 
his  conduct  seemed  to  assume  an  angularity 
which  was  not  always  agreeable,  but  one 
could  now  see  that  if  ho  had  not  put  his 
foot  down,  and  kept  it  down  firmly,  we  should 
never  liavo  had  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  public  owed  him  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
not  only  for  the  institution  of  tho  Museum,  but 
for  tbe  establi.shment  of  the  other  facilities  for 
education  in  science  and  art  which  existed  in 
connexion  with  the  Museum.  Mr.  Smith  was 
peculiarly  qualified,  from  his  official  position,  to 
bring,  tho  subject  of  which  his  paper  treated 
to  the  attention  of  the  Association.  He  had 
discussed  the  principal  features  of  three  of  our 
groat  London  museums,  but  be  should  have  been 
glad  if  ho  could  have  devoted  a part  of  his 
paper  to  the  consideration  of  what  might  bo 
called  the  units  of  museums.  All  large  museums, 
it  might  be  assumed,  consisted  of  a central  or 
administrative  department  and  of  a mimber  of 
units.  For  instance,  there  might  be  the  raincral- 
ogical  unit,  the  botanical  unit,  and  the  zoological 
unit,  the  size  of  the  museum  being  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  these  units  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  collections.  As  to  the  scientists’ 
ci’iticisms  of  architects,  it  was  an  amiable 
weakness  of  scientific  minds  to  think  that  all 
wisdom  would  die  with  them, — and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it, — bub  architects  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  they  were  not  tho 
only  people  whom  the  scientists  set  right. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  the  criticism  of  the  scientific  gentleman 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  was  absurd. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  say  that  architects  attempted 
to  design  buildings  fur  museums  or  other  S2:)ecial 
purposes  without  consulting  tho  authorities. 
With  regard  to  the  British  Museum,  and  espe- 
cially the  reading-room,  he  hoped  that  if  Mr. 
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Smith  or  any  other  mouiher  of  tbo  Association 
wero  ever  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  a 
reading-room  they  would  not  make  it  quite  so 
lofty  and  capacious  as  the  immense  room  at 
Bloomsbury,  the  size  of  which  was  so  huge  that 
the  air  contained  within  its  vast  apace  vas 
liable  to  have  atmospheric  storms  generated 
within  it ; at  any  rate,  the  movement  of  air 
within  it  was  at  times  so  violent  as  to  cause 
great  discomfort  to  the  readers.  The  refresh- 
ment-room accommodation  at  the  same  musenm 
was  of  the  most  miserable  and  meagre  description, 
entailing  upon  hardworking  students  the  hard- 
ship of  having  to  goto  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
for  refreshment.  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  had  said 
nothing  about  local  museums,  the  establishment 
of  which  in  greater  numbers  in  our  own  country 
was  very  desirable.  In  France  every  little  town 
had  its  Musee,  and  very  often  these  small 
museums  contained,  besides  many  things  of 
purely  local  value,  objects  of  wider  and  more 
special  interest.  Almost  every  small  town  in 
our  own  country  had  some  sort  of  antiquities 
or  local  history  that  might  be  well  illustrated 
in  a small  local  museum  if  our  people 
had  a little  more  public  spirit.  In  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
wo  had  a building  specially  designed  for  its  pur 
pose,  and  specially  lighted  and  heated,  but  many 
of  the  best-known  museums  in  the  world  had  not 
been  specially  built  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
bo  interesting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith  whether 
he  considered  such  miiseums  seriously  haudi- 
capijed  by  that  fact  ? The  Louvre,  for  instance, 
was  built  as  a palace,  but  he  did  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  of  its  defects  as  a museum. 

A member  asked  for  further  information  as  to 
the  warming  of  buildings  of  this  description. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  motion,  it  was 
carried  with  much  applause. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
in  reply,  said  that  the  quotation  ho  had  made 
from  the  professor  was  a typical  one. 
far  as  his  (Mr.  Smith’s)  experience  went,  the 
ordinary  scientist  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  appreciate  architecture  or  the  difficulties  of 
architects;  in  fact,  ho  did  not  understand 
architecture;  he  only  saw  his  “objects,”  and 
only  cared  to  have  room  to  display  them.  He 
had  heard  some  of  those  scientidc  gentlemen 
gravely  suggest  that  the  richly-modelled  terra- 
cotta columns  in  the  now  Natural  History 
Muscaim  had  better  be  plastered  over  and  made 
perfectly  square,  so  that  the  cases  would  fit 
better  against  them!  They  also  objected  to 
the  terra-cotta  reliefs,  on  the  ground  that  they 
harboured  dust,  but  coming  fresh  from  the 
British  Museum,  with  its  large  and  plain  wall- 
surfaces,  they  forgot  that  the  projecting 
cornices  of  the  latter  building  afforded  lodg- 
ment for  dust.  He  could  not  but  think  that  it 
was  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to 
stint  the  refreahmont-rooni  accommodation  in 
the  new  Natui-al  History  Museum.  The  result 
of  this  policy  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  had  to  repair  to  the 
refreshment-room  in  tho  South  Kensington 
Museum,  on  students’  days  signing  their  names 
in  the  students’  book  in  order  to  gain  admission  ! 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Stannus’s  remarks  as  to  the 
units  of  museums,  he  had  accumulated  a great 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject,  which  he 
hoped  oil  some  future  occasion  to  collate.  As 
to  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  it 
was  not  perhaps  generally  Icuown  that  coils 
were  fixed  beneath  such  of  the  large  windows 
in  the  dome  as  were  most  exposed  to  cold 
winds,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  heating 
arrangemeuts  had  to  watch  the  wind,  and  heat 
the  coils  as  required,  so  as  to  prevent  down 
draughts.  As  regarded  the  Louvre,  his  own 
impression  was  that  the  building  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  as  a museum.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Smith  gave  some  details  in  addition  to  those 
given  in  his  paper  as  to  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating arrangements  of  the  now  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  some  of  which 
were  as  yet,  however,  only  in  the  experimental 
Btago  of  development,  for  it  took  a long  time  to 
find  out  the  exact  requirements  of  such  a build- 
ing in  these  respects. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  ineetiug  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Royal  lustitution,  Colquitt- 
street.  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd  of  May, 
the  President,  Mr.  William  Parslow,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  members, 
tho  prizes  for  work  done  during  the  recess  of 
1882  by  members  of  the  Sketching  Club  were 
distributed,  tho  silver  medal  of  the  Society 
being  awarded  as  first  prize  to  Mr.  George 
Iloriiblower ; and  the  second  prize,  of  books,  to 
Mr.  James  B.  Hikins.  Mr.  Ilikins  was  also 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  Students’  Compe- 
tition for  work  done  by  student  members  with 
the  Sketching  Club ; and  prizes  for  merit 
were  obtained  by  Messrs.  J.  11.  Dawson,  Richard 
Holt,  J.  M.  Knott,  J.  H.  Phillips,  and  J.  H.  H 
Sutton. 

A discussion  then  ensued  as  to  the  desirability 
of  removing  to  more  central  and  commodious 
rooms,  where  all  the  advantages  of  a club  could 
be  obtained,  and  where  students’  and  draughts- 
men’s “mutual  improvement”  classes  could  be 
held  on  ordinary  evenings.  The  subject  was 
ultimately  referred  to  the  Council  for  further 
consideration.  The  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  statement  of  the  hon.  treasurer, 
were  then  read,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  society  had  a balance  of  nearly  200L  to  its 
credit,  in  addition  to  12U.  owing  for  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  council  for  Session  1883-8-1  having  been 
elected, 

The  President  delivered  his  closing  address, 
which,  owing  to  the  unusual  length  of  tho  pre- 
liminary proceedings  he  was  compelled  to  curtail 
considerably.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
touched  particularly  on  the  dangers  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  continually-increasing  overhead 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  dealing  com- 
prehensively with  this  matter  by  some  system  of 
general  underground  channels  for  the  reception 
of  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  wires  of  all  sorts. 
Mr.  Parslow  alluded  also  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  architectural  competitions,  expres- 
sing a hope  that  tho  whole  question  might  be 
shortly  authoritatively  dealt  with. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  and 
officers  of  tho  society  having  been  put  and 
carried,  this  terminated  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 


Glasgow  Master  Builders'  Association. — 
At  a largely-attended  meeting  of  tho  Glasgow 
Master  Builders’  Association,  held  in  the  secre- 
tary’s office,  on  Tuesday,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  advance  of  wages  be  given  to 
tho  operatives,  as  the  labour  market  is  well 
stocked.  It  was  also  resolved  not  to  alter  tho 
present  system  of  fortnightly  to  weekly  pays. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  BROOKLYN, 
UNITED  STATES. 

TriE  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  tho  immediate 
vicinity  of  New  York,  has  for  a long  time  lieen 
favourably  considered  as  a pla'-o  of  residence  by 
New  York  merchants  and  others.  Partly  by 
reason  of  the  2)uro  air  aud  the  profusion  of  a 
number  of  trees  dispersed  thi-oughout  tho  city, 
Brooklyn  has  a rural  as2)ect,  in  addition  to 
which  it  offers  a retreat  from  tho  noisy 
thoroughfares  of  the  business  parts  of  New 
York.  Tho  near  prospect  of  completing  the 
huge  bridge,  in  course  of  construction  for 
several  years,  leads  to  the  expectation  that 
Brooklyn  will  become,  more  or  less,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  New  York,  and  the  creation  of  a 
bridge  in  lieu  of  a dependence  on  steam  ferries, 
hick  the  intercourse  depends  between  the 
two  cities,  has  brought  residences  in  still  greater 
favour  during  recent  years. 

Tlio  immediate  consequence  has  led  to  an 
immense  develo2)ment  of  the  building  trade. 
U pwards  of  2,000  dwellings,  factories,  and  other 
edifices  have,  on  the  average,  been  yearly 
erected.  The  comparisons  of  the  value  or  cost 
of  the  operations  have  been  slightly  over 
7,000,000?.  on  the  average  yearly.  The  total  of 
the  fifteen  years’  achievements  are  com2)iled  in 
a table  stating  the  number  of  ediOces  con- 
structed, of  all  descriptions,  and  the  cost  thereof, 
for  a term  spreading  over  fifteen  years.  These 
returns  emanate  from  official  sources,  and  are 
25ubli8hed  by  tho  Building  Department  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1882  the  number  of 
buildings  proposed  and  in  course  of  construction 
was  2,561 ; tho  outlay  for  the  same  being  con- 
tracted at  a total  of  8,955,737?.  sterling.  At 
the  same  time  were  alterations  completed  in 
buildings  which  comi^rised  an  aggregate  cost 
equal  to  852,496?.  sterling. 

Tho  distribution  of  these  works  tends  to  show 
the  drift  of  capital  towards  certain  parts  of  the 
city  where  there  is  plenty  of  building  room. 
The  cost  of  material  forms,  as  a matter  of 
course,  a large  25art  of  the  capital  for  invest- 


ment, but  there  is  a 2>ro2iortionato  amount 
devoted  to  the  skill  and  science  devoted  to  the 
architect’s  labour  as  well  as  scope  to  aid  the 
endeavours  of  tho  builders  aud  his  assistants. 
iStatemenl  shou'ing  the  Anni',<xl  Comparisons  of  the 
Numher  of  Buildings  erected,  and  the  Cost  reduced 
into  Sterling  Money,  in  the  City  of  Bi-ooklyn, 
during  fifteen  years. 

Year.  Number.  Cost. 

1368  2, 011  £6,903.520 

1869  2,348  8,070,560 

1S70  2,351  6,933.600 

1871  2,782  8,517,080 

1872  1,708  5,574,980 

1873  1,311  4,987,300 

1874  1,388  3,333,480 

1875  1,406  3,645,380 

1876  1,379  3,180,780 

1877  1,432  3,673,020 

1878  1,672  3,043,920 

1879  2,065  4,513,460 

1880  2,252  5,823,120 

1881  2,6S8  8,678,260 

1882  2,561  8,955,720 

Brooklyn  possesses  a j^a-rk,  stylod  Prospect, 
which  fairly  rivals  with  the  Central  Park  of 
New  York.  The  area  covers  510  acres,  on 
which,  since  1860,  upwards  of  2,000,000?. 
sterling  have  been  expended.  There  is  a lake 
of  60  acres  and  a variety  of  picturesque  scenery, 
augmented  by  altitudes  which  afford  distant 
views  over  tho  Bay  of  New  York  of  great 
magnitude.  There  is  a large  mileage  open  for 
rambles,  with  upwards  of  ton  miles  for  carriage- 
drives,  in  addition  to  about  five  miles  of  riding- 
paths. 

These  attractions  heighten  tho  desire  to 
acquire  property  near  the  avenues  to  tho  park. 
There  are  many  public  buildings, — the  town- 
hall,  and  other  institutions  embellish  tho  city, 
— and  Brooklyn  has  earned  the  title  of  “The 
City  of  Churches,”  from  the  fact  of  having 
240  churches. 

The  Report  of  the  City  Building  Department 
above  referred  to  gives  some  very  interesting 
details  in  regard  to  the  use  to  which  the  build- 
ings planned  aud  constructed  during  1832  will 
be  put  ; the  classification  and  arrangements 
are  specified  in  the  following  summary; — 


Cost. 

585  £1,94(1,000 

1,257  5,600,000 

8 112,000 

140  960,000 

139  407,000 

4 32,200 

17  112,500 


Number  of 

Dwellings  

Flats  aud  tenemeuts  .. 

Hotels 

Shops  and  offices 

Factories  

Schools  

Churches  

Municipal  anu  otnor  puniic 

buildings  19  127,000 

Stables  130  186,000 

Frame  dwellings  and  others  462  140,000 

A long  series  of  details  follow  these  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  most  prominent,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reproduce.  We  confine 
ourselves,  therefore,  to  a summary  sketch,  which 
testifies  the  immense  progress  making  by  ,our 
Transatlantic  cousins. 


THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK 
BANK  BUILDINGS  IN  C DANCER Y-LANE. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company 
have  jnst  completed  and  opened  a new  block  of 
bank  buildings,  on  a site  nearly  opposite  tho 
old  Serjeants’  Inn.  Tlie  buildings  have  a front- 
age of  50  ft.  to  Chancery-lane,  and  are  between 
50  ft.  and  60  ft.  in  height,  containing  four 
floors  arid  dormers.  The  ground-floor  portion 
of  the  frontage  is  in  Portland  stone,  surmounted 
by  a frieze  and  bold  cornice,  in  the  same 
material.  The  upper  part  of  the  frontage  is 
yellow  brick,  with  red  brick  dressings  and 
window-heads,  the  windows  having  Portland 
stone  key-stones.  The  first  and  secoud  floors 
have  ranges  of  arched  windows,  flanked  with 
Portland  stone  piers  and  capitals.  The  front- 
age is  surmounted  by  a deep  cornice  iu  Portland 
stone,  resting  on  ornamental  trasses,  and  above 
the  cornice  are  arched  dormers.  At  the  south 
aud  north  sides  of  the  frontage  there  are  pedi- 
ment entrances,  supported  by  panelled  piers. 
Enclosed  within  tho  pediments  are  the  arms  of 
the  Company,  surrounded  by  sculptured  foliage. 
The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  base- 
ment is  occupied  for  banking  purposes.  The 
banking-house,  which  is  60  ft.  in  depth,  and 
occupying  tho  entire  width  of  the  frontage,  is 
handsomely  fitted  and  decorated,  the  floor  being 
laid  with  ornamental  encaustic  tiles,  of  various 
colours  and  patterns.  The  rear  of  the  apart- 
ment is  lighted  by  domed  sl^Iights  in  coloured 
■ 3.  The  basement  contains  spacious  strong 
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rooms.  The  upper  floors  are  intenclod  to  be  let 
as  offices,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  the  south 
angle  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Cannon-street,  City,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Scholes  & Sons  are  the 
contractors. 


THE  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  widening  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  between 
Holborn  and  the  new  Town-hall,  at  the  corner 
of  Clerkenwell-road,  is  now  being  vigorously 
carried  out,  and  will  shortly  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  On  Monday  last  Messrs.  Horne,  Evers- 
field,  & Co.  sold  the  materials  of  the  remaining 
properties  required  to  carry  out  the  improve- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Sago  & Co.,  the  well-known  house  and 
shop  fitters,  and  these  will  shortly  come  under 
the  auctioneer’s  hammer.  The  materials  of 
the  buildings  sold  on  Monday  consisted  of  those 
of  five  public-houses,  namely,  the  Clarence, 
Black  Bull,  Havelock,  Ship,  and  Red  Lion. 
Along  the  entire  route,  where  the  widening  is 
being  carried  out,  largo  numbers  of  workmen 
are  employed  in  taking  down  the  materials  of 
the  old  buildings,  and  clearing  the  sites  for  the 
new  buildings  that  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be 
erected  in  the  widened  thoroughfare,  which, 
when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  northern 
outlets  from  the  City. 


TEE  NEW  APPROACHES  TO  THE 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

LAYING  ■ OUT  IDE  NEW  STREETS. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
between  Tudor-street  and  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, extending  westward  from  the  new  City 
of  London  Schools  to  the  Temple  buildings,  is 
at  present  being  laid  out  by  the  formation  of 
new  streets,  which  will  serve  as  additional 
approaches  to  the  Embankment  from  Fleet- 
street,  along  Salisbury-court  and  Dorset-sqnare, 
Whitefriars-street,  and  Bouverie-street.  There 
■will  thus  bo  three  of  these  new  approaches,  each 
40  ft.  in  width,  one  being  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  City  of  London  Schools  which  has  already 
been  completed.  In  addition  to  the  three  new 
streets,  another  roadway  of  similar  width,  inter- 
sects the  land  midway,  running  from  east  to 
west  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple  grounds. 
The  whole  of  the  sewerage  works  have  already 
been  completed,  and  the  streets  themselves  are 
now  in  course  of  construction.  Walls  have  been 
built  up  on  each  side  of  the  foot-paths  abutting 
on  the  adjoining  land,  admitting  of  areas  in 
front  of  the  buildings  intended  to  bo  erected 
fronting  the  several  streets.  Tudor-street,  from 
New  Bridge-street  to  the  Inner  Temple  Build- 
ings, is  to  be  made  upwards  of  40  ft.  in  width, 
and  ono  of  the  old  buildings  on  the  south  side 
of  King’s  Bench  Walk  will  bo  taken  down  in 
order  to  continue  this  width  of  the  street  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Inner  Temple  grounds.  The 
improvement  involves  the  taking  down  of  a 
largo  public-house  opposite  Whitefriars-street, 
which  was  erected  only  a few  years  ago.  In 
connexion  with  the  improvement  it  is  expected 
that  a superior  class  of  office  and  other  buildings 
will  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Tudor- 
street. 

Messrs.  Mowlem  & Burt  are  the  contractors 
for  the  works  in  progress. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  SION  COLLEGE 
ESTATE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  old  library  build- 
ings, the  whole  of  the  sites  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aldennanbury  and  Londou-wall,  belongino-  to 
the  trustees  of  Sion  College,  have  now  been 
covered  with  new  warehouse  and  office  property. 
A new  block  of  warehouse  premises,  at  present 
in  course  of  erection  in  Aldermanbury-avcnue, 
completes  the  covering  of  the  various  sites  in 
that  recently-formed  business  centre.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  within  a few  feet  of  the  library 
of  the  College,  and  at  tho  rear  is  brought  close 
to  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Alphe^-e 
in  Aldermanbury  anti  London-wall.  At  the  time 
when  the  land  upon  which  tho  structure  now  in 
course  of  erection  was  let  on  lease  for  building 
purposes  by  the  trustees  of  the  College,  there 
■was  some  litigation  between  them  and  the 
church  authorities,  the  latter  contending  that 
the  building  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
hghting  of  the  church.  The  result  was  that  an 
arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  parties 


that  the  building  at  the  rear  should  slope  down 
obliquely  from  the  top  to  a level  with  the 
bottom  of  tho  church  windows,  leaving  an  area 
of  several  feet  between  the  rear  wall  of  the  new 
building  and  the  south  wall  of  tho  church,  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  warehouse  premises 
this  arraugemeut  has  been  carried  out.  The 
Aldermanbury-aveuue  frontage  of  the  building 
is  about  60  ft.  in  length,  and  consists  of  four 
lofty  floors.  The  elevation  chiefly  consists  of 
spacious  windows,  flanked  with  massive  piers  of 
Portland  stone  and  white  Suffolk  brick. 

Mr.  G.  Vickery  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  E. 
La-^vrence,  of  City-road,  the  contractor. 


THE  INDIAN  INSTITUTE,  OXFORD. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  new  building 
was  laid  on  the  2nd  inst.  by  H.R.H.  tho  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  building  occupies  the  site  of 
the  late  Professor  Donkin’s  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Broad-street  and  Holywell-street,  and  the 
site,  though  of  small  extent,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  central  in  Oxford.  The  building  will 
be  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  the  exterior 
will  be  of  Taynton  stone.  At  the  north-west 
corner  there  will  be  an  octagon  tower,  including 
a staircase  leading  from  the  basement  to  the 
top  of  the  building.  The  main  entrance  faces 
Brond-street,  and  there  will  be  a spacious  vesti- 
bule, with  a corridor  running  tho  whole  length 
of  the  south  side.  In  the  basement  are  the 
lavatories,  kitclieu,  store-room,  &c.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  three  lecture-rooms,  porter’s 
lodge,  and  vestibule.  Tho  curator’s  rooms, 
museum,  and  library  are  on  the  first-floor,  while 
on  the  second-floor  arc  tho  assistant  curator’s 
rooms,  and  the  upper  part  tho  museum  and 
library.  Above  these  are  the  attics  and  tho 
be<lroom3  for  the  curators.  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys,  of  19,  Buekingham-street,  Strand,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contract  for  tho  erection  of 
the  building  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Syrnm  & Co., 
of  Oxford.  The  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Institute  are  fully  set  forth  in  a pamphlet  which 
has  been  issued  by  Professor  Monier  Williams, 
from  which  we  take  tho  following  : — ■ 

The  establishment  of  an  Indian  Institute  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  first  proposed  and 
advocated  by  the  Bodon  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
in  a Congregation  of  the  University,  held  on 
May  13tb,  1S75.  The  object  of  that  Congrega- 
tion was  to  provide  special  teaching  for  the 
Indian  civilians  resident  at  Oxford.  In  the 
autumn  of  1875  the  Boden  Professor  obtained 
leave  from  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  undertook, 
at  his  own  expense,  a journey  to  India,  making 
provision  during  his  absence  for  the  stipend  of 
a deput3'-profe3sor,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Boden  statute.  There  ho  hold  meetings 
in  many  of  tho  largest  towns  (for  example, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Lahore),  explained 
the  nature  of  his  project,  and  asked  for  aid. 
Tho  proposal  was  received  with  favour  and 
approbation  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  then  in  India,  who,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  (Sir  Richard 
Temple),  graciously  promised  his  support;  by 
Lord  Northbrook,  then  Governor-General ; by 
many  eminent  members  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  by  all  the  leading  native  princes  and  chiefs. 
On  his  return  to  England  the  Professor  gave 
several  public  lectures,  and  put  forth  a printed 
statement  of  the  result  of  his  work.  Towards 
tho  close  of  1876  the  Professor  went  a second 
time  to  India,  extending  his  journey  to  the 
extreme  sontb,  and  to  Ceylon.  Everywhere  he 
met  with  similar  encouragement.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  his  second  journey  he  published  a 
second  statement,  and  gave  lectures  andaclclresses 
not  only  in  Oxford,  but  in  London  and  different 
towns  of  England,  striving  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  Indian  subjects,  and  labouring  to  show  that 
our  possession  of  so  vast  an  empire  involved 
two  special  duties — first,  the  formal  recognition 
of  Indian  studies  at  our  Universities,  aud 
secondly,  the  establishment  of  institutions  at 
great  centres  of  edircation,*  the  direct  object  of 
which  should  bo  to  develope  a tasto  for  Indian 
languages  and  literatua’e,  to  assist  and  direct  all 
engaged  in  Indian  studies,  to  disseminate  correct 
information  on  Indian  subjects,  and  generally  to 
make  India  and  England  better  known  to  each 
other. 

An  important  accession  to  the  cause  next 
followed.  The  project  of  founding  an  Indian 
Institute  at  Oxford  received  the  approval  and 

• Loner  ago  Forbes  Watson  urged  the  building  of  an 
Indian  Museum  in  connexion  with  an  Indian  Institute  in 
London,  but  his  scheme  was  never  carried  out. 


support  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Princes,  who  graciously  became  contri- 
butors to  the  fund.  At  Oxford  the  Boden  Pro- 
fessor was  aided  in  the  first  stages  of  his  work 
by  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Balliol  College,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining promises  of  pecuniary  support  from 
numerous  well-wishers  to  the  undertaking.  By 
far  the  largest  contribution  was  promised  by 
Mr.  Brassey  (now  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  K.C.B.), 
M.A.  of  University  College,  M.P.  for  Hastings, 
and  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  by  his 
munificent  donation  of  nearly  9,000h,  most  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  founder  of  the  Indian 
Institute.  Mr.  Edward  Cazalet  has  contributed 
IjlOOh,  Mr.  C.  Morrison  3001.,  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon  250h,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  250Z. 
These  are  the  largest  private  contributions  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Tho  building  (which  will  be  fire-proof  through- 
out) will  contain  several  lecture-rooms,  library, 
a reading-room,  a typical  Indian  Museum,  and 
every  appliance  for  pi-omoting  scholarlike,  sys- 
tematic, and  corporate  action  in  the  prosecution 
of  Indian  studies. 

The  first  and  main  object  of  the  Indian 
Institute  will,  of  course,  be  to  give  effective 
and  trustworthy  teaching  in  all  subjects  that 
relate  to  India  and  its  inhabitants  ; to  promote 
and  encourage  Indian  researches;  to  concen- 
trato  and  disseminate  correct  ideas  on  Indian 
matters  by  united  effort  aud  combined  action. 
Books  without  number  are  written  upon  India  > 
information  is  tendered  on  all  sides  by  persons 
not  always  competent  to  give  it ; and  there  is 
no  lack  of  teaching  carried  on  in  different  places 
in  a loose,  scattered  and  unsystematic  manner. 
Tbe  Indian  Institute  will  effect  its  object  by 
scholarly  union  and  scientific  co-operation.  It 
will  have  in  view  the  great  advantage  to  bo 
derived  from  conveying  instruction  through  tho 
interaction  of  ear  aud  eye.  Its  lecture-rooms, 
library,  and  museum  will  by  their  interdependence 
and  inter-communication  aid  and  illustrate  each 
other.  Its  reading-room  and  library*  will  offer 
for  daily  use  a collection  of  Indian  MSS.,  books, 
maps,  aud  plans,  many  of  them  too  rare  and 
costly  to  be  procurable  by  private  means.  Its 
museum  will  present  to  the  eye  a typical  collec- 
tion of  facts,  illustrations,  and  examples,  which, 
judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  will  give,  so 
to  speak,  a concise  synopsis  of  India,  of  the 
country  and  its  material  products,  of  tho  people 
and  their  moral  condition.  Assuredly  neither 
library  nor  museum  will  aim  at  attracting  mere 
sight-seers,  enriosity-hunters,  and  excursionists. 
Their  solo  raison  d'etre,  their  one  final  cause,  will 
be  to  assist  in  tho  prosecution  of  original 
research, — to  subserve  tho  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,— whether  acquired  in  the  adjoining  lec- 
ture-rooms or  by  self-tuition. 


THE  GERMAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  ROME. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  society  ia 
commemoration  of  the  foundation  both  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Institute  itself,  some  interesting 
facts  were  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  result 
of  recent  excavations  and  researches  in  the 
Ninth  Region  of  ancient  Rome.  Signor  Lan- 
ciaui  pointed  out  that  this  district  was  diatin- 
gxiisbed  above  all  other  parts  of  tho  ancient 
city  for  tho  prevalence  of  colonnades.  This 
peculiarity  was  favoured  by  tho  fact  that  the 
ground  throughout  this  division  of  the  city  was 
very  level.  Here  in  the  plain  of  the  Tiber 
almost  all  the  great  buildings  of  ancient  days 
had  been  connected  by  colonnades.  They  were 
rare,  indeed,  in  Republican  times,  but  by  the 
age  of  Augustus  they  had  become  the  prevailing 
fashion.  Within  a period  of  about  twenty  years 
the  entire  Campus  Martins  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  covered  with  colonnades,  and  the  example 
of  Augustus  and  his  friends  was  imitated  down 
to  the  times  of  the  latest  of  the  emperora* 
Tho  speaker,  after  enumerating  the  principal 
features  of  this  class  of  structure,  proceeded  to 
speak  of  certain  examples  which  had  recently 
been  discovered,  or  of  which  we  had  obtained 
a better  knowledge  either  through  excavations 
or  through  the  rccoverj*  of  ancient  documents 
referring  to  them.  One  of  the  principal 
instances  was  the  portico  of  the  Argonauts  con- 
nected with  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  that  bad 
been  made  known  throngh  relief  figures  and 
trophies  excavated  partly  in  earlier  years  and 
partly  very  recently.  Then  there  is  the  colon- 
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nado  ascribed  to  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 

I near  the  Theatre  of  J’ompey.  It  bears  the 
( inscriptions  “ Porticus  Jovia  ” and  “ lleraclea,” 

I and  Signor  Lanciani  considers  it  to  have  been 
I intimately  connected  with  the  restorations 
of  the  theatre  in  question.  The  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  an  interesting  relic,  the 
fragment  of  the  Capitoline  plan  of  tho  city, 

I which  shows  two  temples.  One  of  these  is  a 
round  periptcros,  tho  other  a rectangular 
i hexastyle  peripteros.  These,  he  showed,  be- 
1 longed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Porticus  Pom- 
peiana.  The  round  temple  was  still  preserved 
in  the  court  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Nicolo  a 
Cesarini,  and  when  tho  Via  Nazionale  was 
lengthened  that  temple  would  be  laid  bare. 

I"  The  rectangular  temple  had  been  drawn  and 
described  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Sangallo,  but  it  had  probably  been  demolished 
on  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolo. 
Signor  Lanciani  then  gave  a vivid  description 
of  tho  gardens  and  villas  which  surrounded 
ancient  Home,  stretching  on  the  one  side  from 
tho  Pincio  over  the  ilsquilino  Hill  to  San 
Croce  ; and  on  the  other  side  over  the  Janiculus. 
These  quarters,  however,  were  not  tenantable 
during  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  winter 
and  summer.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
I viding  the  inhabitants  with  walks  available  at 
every  season  that  tho  colonnades  were  erected. 
Under  such  colonnades  it  was  possible  to  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  Campus  Martins  to  the 
other.  The  immense  extent  of  these  structures 
was  shown  by  tho  speaker,  who  quoted  certain 
figures  illustrating  the  area  they  covered.  Signor, 
Lanciani  then  preceeded  to  speak  of  the  restora- 
tions  and  new  structures  of  the  later  emperors, 
especially  of  the  Porticus  Maxim®  of  tho  time 
of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  those  emperors  did  build 
a colonnade  running  from  tho  Pompeian  temple 
to  tho  Pons  .iElius,  and  ending  with  tho  arch  of 
triumph  of  St.  Celso.  Columns  belonging  to 
this  structure  had  been  discovered  in  the  year 
1800.  The  three  emperors  above  mentioned, 
however,  had  also  connected  the  abready  existing 
I colonnades  together  by  moans  of  new  ones,  and 
I the  name  Porticus  Maxim®  was  applied  to  the 
i entire  system  of  colonnades  leading  from  tho 
! Pons  .fElius  to  tho  Porta  Ostieuais.  This  view 
I had  also  been  taken  at  an  earlier  date  by  Signor 
I do  Hossi. 


THE  BOWER-BARFF  PROCESS  OF 
■ PRESERVING  AND  ORNAMENTING  IRON 
AND  STEEL  SURFACES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
I held  on  Monday  evening,  May  7th,  in  the 
• Society’s  Hall,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
- Mr.  Jabez  Church,  M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  president 
j iiY  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  George 
Dower,  on  the  above  subject. 

The  subject  of  tho  paper  was  of  necessity 
I interesting  to  all  those  who  had  to  uso  iron  and 
' steel  for  constructive  purposes,  but  although 
I the  author’s  and  the  Barff  process  of  coating 
these  metals  with  magnetic  oxide  had  been 
before  the  world  for  several  years,  yet  it  was 
astonishing  how  few  there  were  who  really 
understood  what  those  processes  wore.  There 
were  two  methods  of  producing  the  film  of 
magnetic  o.xide,  one  of  them,  tho  Barff,  by 
means  of  subjecting  tho  articles,  at  a red  heat, 
inside  an  iron  mutHe,  to  the  action  of  a super- 
heated steam  ; the  other,  the  Bower,  by  subject- 
ing articles,  at  a similar  heat,  inside  a brick 
chamber,  to  the  action  of  products  of  combus- 
I tion  and  of  superheated  air.  The  Bower-Barff 
Company  having  acquired  both  patents,  a 
furnace  had  now  been  devised  which  embraced 
tho  good  points  of  both  systems.  Iron  at  a 
eufficicntly  elevated  temperature  decomposes 
water;  the  oxygon  entering  into  combination 
with  the  iron,  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
forms  magnetic  oxide,  which  is  impervious  to 
rust.  This  is  especially  applicable  for  wrought 
iron.  The  Bower  process  was  more  especially 
adai)ted  for  cast  iron,  and  it  proceeds  on  the 
principle  of  first  forming  sesqui-oxide  and  then 
reducing  it  to  magnetic  by  hydro-carbon  gases 
or  cai’bonie  oxide.  Tho  Barff  process  produces 
magnetic  oxide  at  one  operation,  but  it  is  costly, 
and  takes  a long  time,  while  the  Bower  is 
obtained  in  two  oi)erations,  and  a very  cheap 
and  effective  coating  is  produced  iu  leas  than 
half  the  time  of  the  other.  The  author  showed 
a very  curious  property  of  magnetic  oxide.  He 
applied  a brush  formed  of  wires  of  different 
metals,  first  of  all,  to  a casting  which  was  not 


coated,  and  on  which  no  effect  was  produced; 
tuen  to  a similar  one  which  had  been  coated, 
when  it  was  immediately  covered  at  all  the 
parts  touched  by  tho  brush  with  a beautiful 
shining  coat  of  the  metal  of  which  tho  brush 
was  formed.  The  author  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  magnetic  oxide  not  being  metallic,  and 
to  some  extent  gritty  and  porous,  it  had  rubbed 
off  by  attrition  some  of  the  metal  from  the 
wires  ; and  ho  expected  that  this  would  super- 
sede the  existing  methods  of  bronzing  and  of 
depositing  metals  for  the  commoner  kinds  of 
Birmingham  goods. 


THE  LONDON  AND  BRIGHTON 
COMPANY’S  NEW  STATION  AT  FOREST 
HILL. 

The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company 
stand  out  in  favourable  contrast  to  many  other 
companies  as  regards  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided at  the  several  stations  on  their  line,  and 
the  general  character  of  these  structures. 
Within  the  last  few  years  they  have  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  several  of  their  stations,  and  they  are 
now  providing  a handsome  and  commodious  new 
station  at  Forest-hill,  which  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  constantly  increasing  popula- 
tion in  that  locab’ty.  The  station  is  being 
largely  extended  both  on  tho  up  and  down  sides 
of  tho  line.  Tho  works  on  tho  np  side,  which 
form  the  principal  portion  of  the  reconstructed 
station,  have  just  been  completed,  and  those  on 
the  down  side  are  now  in  progress.  The 
principal  frontage  of  the  new  station  is 
in  Devonshire-road,  close  to  its  junction  with 
tho  Loudon-road.  The  elevation  is  in  rod 
Fareham  brick,  pointed  in  black,  with  Bath 
stone  facings,  and  torra-cotta  moulded  corbels 
iu  tho  cornices  and  string  courses,  the  window- 
heads  all  being  arched,  and  in  Bath  stone.  A 
tower  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  structure.  It  is  about  80  ft.  iu  height  and 
11  ft.  square.  On  three  sides  of  it  are  arched 
openings  in  Bath  stone.  These  openings  are 
7 ft.  iu  width,  and  13  ft.  iu  height.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  tho  tower  is  a clock,  having 
three  illuminated  dials.  Tho  tower  is  finally 
surmounted  by  ornamental  liiiials  and  a 
weather  - vane.  An  entrance  immediately 
under  the  tower  leads  into  a vestibule,  8 ft.  in 
width,  tho  walla  of  which  are  faced  with  white 
enamelled  brick.  Tho  general  waiting-room 
and  booking-office,  an  apartment  30  ft.  by  18  ft., 
is  approached  through  another  entrance,  and 
in  close  proximity  ore  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
first  and  second  class  waiting-rooms,  whilst  im- 
mediately adjoining  is  tho  station-master’s  | 
office,  with  rooms  above  as  a residence.  Arriving 
at  the  railway  level  wo  come  upon  a spacious  and 
convenient  covered  platform,  200  ft.  long  and 
55  ft.  wide,  provision  being  reserved  for  an 
additional  line  of  rails  intended  to  bo  laid  down 
for  the  London  and  Crystal  Palace  traffic,  and 
also  for  an  additional  centre  platform.  The  plat- 
form is  covered  iu  with  a roof  consisting  of 
alternate  rough-plate  glass  and  Vieillo  Montagno 
zinc,  supported  on  ornamental  cast-iron  columns 
and  brackets.  A covered  way,  well  lighted 
from  tho  railway  above,  is  cax'ried  under 
the  line.  It  is  10  ft.  in  width,  and  entered  at 
each  end  by  flights  of  steps.  The  railway  metals 
are  carried  over  this  covered  way  on  wrought- 
iron  girders. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Banister,  tho  company’s  engineer- 
in-chief,  designed  the  station,  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Mannering,  Mr.  Deacon,  of  Lower  Nor- 
wood, being  the  contractor.  Tho  platform  roofs 
were  erected  by  Mr.  White,  of  Croydon. 


ST.  WILLIAM’S  HOSPITAL,  ROCHESTER. 

This  hospital,  erected  for  the  Rochester  and 
Chatham  Joint  Hospital  Board,  was  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  IGth  ult.  The 
architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  George  J.  Shipper, 
of  Norwich,  whose  plans  were  selected  in  public 
competition  eighteen  months  or  more  back,  has 
disposed  tho  building  in  five  blocks  on  a site 
having  considerable  inequalities  in  levels.  The 
formation  of  terraces  was  therefore  necessary, 
and  these  have  been  arranged,  not  only  to  give 
greater  healthfuluess,  bxit  so  as  to  group  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  in  a pleasing  manner. 
The  first  building  as  one  approaches  by  the 
winding  drive  from  the  Delce-road  is  the  ad- 
ministrative block,  containing  on  the  ground- 
floor  a waiting-room  and  surgery  on  one  side  of 


the  hall,  and  matron’s  room  and  stairs  on  the 
other  side.  At  the  rear  are  tho  kitchen,  scullery, 
&c.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  matrons’, 
nurses’,  and  servants’  bedrooms  and  linen  stores, 
and  the  basement  to  larders,  beer-cellars,  stores, 
&c.  Leading  off  from  this  block,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  or  southwards,  are  the  two  ward 
blocks,  one  at  each  end  of  the  arms  of  the 
shaped  lino  of  covered-way,  of  which  the  ad- 
ministrative block,  is  at  the  base.  These  two 
ward  blocks  are  alike,  and  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  a total  of  thirty-two  patients.  There 
are  wards  for  male  patients,  ono  containing  six 
beds  and  another  two  beds,  and  similar  wards 
for  female  patients,  besides  nurses’  room,  bath 
room,  and  lavatory,  and  annexes  containing  sinks 
and  other  conveniences  in  each  of  these  blocks. 
The  wards  in  ail  cases  are  amply  lighted  by 
opposite  and  double-glazed  windows,  and  so  have 
the  full  benefit  of  “ cross  ventilation."  Each  bed 
has  a minimum  of  144  superficial  feet  floor- 
space,  and  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  sjxace,  the 
wards  being  14  ft.  high.  Ventilation  is  also 
provided  for  by  vertical  openings  for  frosh  air 
admitted  at  window-boards,  and  tho  vitiated 
air  is  extracted  at  the  ceiling-level.  Mr.  D.  0. 
Boyd  supplied  and  fixed  the  stoves  for  beating 
the  large  wards,  and  his  patent  extraction  ven- 
tilators are  fixed  in  the  ceiling.  For  warming  the 
smaller  wards  Barnard  <&  Bishop’s  slow-combus- 
tion  grates  are  used,  and  the  central  corridor, 
annexes,  laundry,  and  disinfecting-chamber  aro 
ventilated  by  Boyle’s  air-pump  ventilators  on  the 
roofs.  The  walla  of  the  wards,  &c.,  aro  plastered 
with  selenitic  cement.  The  laundry  block  is 
placed  at  tho  rear  of  the  administration  block, 
and  tho  disinfecting-rooin,  ambulance-shed,  and 
mortuary  are,  again,  in  a separate  building 
behind  the  laundry.  Goddard  & Massey’s  dis- 
infecting stove  is  provided  for  ijurifying  the 
linen,  bedding,  &c.  Tho  sowage  is  disposed 
of  on  tho  principlo  of  sub-irrigation.  Field’s 
annular  flushing-tanks  and  apparatus  being 
adopted.  The  excreta  is  dealt  with  on  the  dry- 
earth  (Moulo’s)  system.  Externally,  tho  walls 
are  built  of  Barham  wire-drawn  white  bricks, 
laid  in  Portland  cement  for  facings,  and  tho  roofs 
are  covered  with  slates.  Considerable  care  has 
been  bestowed  in  fencing  round  tho  site  in  a 
suitable  way,  and  yet  so  as  to  be  conformable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  whole  of  tho  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  tho  supervision  of  the  archi- 
tect, by  Messrs.  J.  Gouge  Naylar  & Son  (the 
senior  member  of  tho  firm,  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar, 
being  elected  mayor  of  Rochester  this  year), 
Mr.  G.  Hampton  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

All  Im-provement  in  Steam  Fire  Engines. — 
Major  Witte,  tho  chief  of  the  Berlin  Firo 
Brigade,  has  taken  out  a patent  in  Germany  for 
an  arrangement  by  wbicli  fluid  carbonic  acid  is 
employed  in  setting  steam  fire-engines  to  work. 
It  has  always  been  felt  as  a defect  that  these 
machines  have  not  been  capable  of  being 
made  to  begin  working  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Several  minutes  must  elapse  ere  the  steam  can 
be  got  up  and  the  engine  commence  operations. 
If  a certain  quantity  of  fluid  carbonic  acid,  of 
which  a stock  is  always  to  be  carried  about  wth 
the  engine,  is  let  into  the  steam-chamber,  the 
machine  will  at  once  begin  to  play,  and  will  go 
on  discharging  the  water  until  tho  steam  is  fully 
up,  and  the  engine  works  iu  tho  ordinary 
manner. 

Vienna. — It  is  intended  to  erect  a monument 
in  this  city  to  the  great  German  poet,  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Gdthe.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
heads  tho  list  of  subscriptions  XY-ith  a contribu- 
tion of  1,000  florins  from  his  priv^  purse. 

Homburg. — The  Berlin  Historical  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  has  decided  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  Holderlin  in  Homburg  von  der  Hohe. 

Versailles. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  French 
Government  to  causo  the  splendid  waterworks 
and  fountains  at  Versailles  to  bo  repaired.  Tho 
cost  of  the  renovation  is  estimated  at  1,000,000 
francs,  or  40,000L  sterling. 

Munich. — A complete  system  of  telephonic 
communication  was  opened  iu  Munich  on  the 
1st  of  May. 

Rome. — The  noted  sculptor  and  director  of 
the  Papal  museums,  Ignazio  Jacommetti,  died 
in  Romo  last  week. 

Paris. — M.  Edouard  Manet,  the  founder  of  the 
“ Impressionist  ’’  school  of  painting  in  Paris,  and 
who  in  art  represents  tho  same  idea  as  M.  Emile 
Zola  does  in  literature,  died  last  week  in  Paris. 
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Dusseldorf. — Herr  Christian  Sell,  one  of  tlie 
most  successfal  painters  of  German  battle- 
pieces,  of  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71, 
died  on  the  21st  ulb. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Berlin  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  for  1883 
has  just  been  opened  in  tho  commodious  balls 
belonging  to  tho  new  Polytechnic  School  in  the 
pleasant  subiu'b  of  Charlottenbiirg.  Among 
the  paintings  this  year  there  is  not  a single  Avork 
of  the  first  rank  of  oscellence,  although  the 
average  of  merit  is  very  fair.  As  tho  place  of 
exhibition  is  fully  an  hour’s  walk  from  the 
Avenue  Uuter  den  Linden,  it  is  only  too  pro- 
bable that  the  receipts  will  materially  suffer. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  plastic  works 
to  bo  seen  in  the  Exhibition  is  tho  colossal 
statue  of  Martin  Luther.  The  sculptor  is  Herr 
Kudolph  Siomering,  and  it  is  intended  to  inau- 
gurate the  work  at  Eisleben  on  the  approaching 
•lOOch  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
Protestant  Keformer.  Luther  is  represented  as 
crumpling  up  the  Papal  bull  in  his  right  hand, 
and  about  to  throw  it,  with  the  seal  that  hangs 
down  from  it,  into  the  fh‘e.  With  his  left  hand  bo 
is  pressing  the  Bible  to  his  breast.  Ilis  head  is 
covered  by  a baretta,  and  his  features  display 
tho  greatest  resolution  and  energy. 

The  Societo  Philauthropiquo  of  Paris  has 
opened  a very  interesting  Exhibition  of  Por- 
traits by  some  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  the 
modern  painters  of  France.  The  collection  is 
shown  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  em- 
braces 300  works,  Avhich  fully  illustrate  the  art 
of  portrait-painting  in  France  during  the  last 
100  years.  Among  the  older  artists  whoso 
works  are  hero  shown  tho  most  noted  arc 
David,  DTngree,  Delai'oche,  Fragonard,  Flan- 
drin,  GtTard,  Gericault,  Girodet,  Greuze, 
Laurence,  Lebrun,  Ary  Scheffer,  Horace  Vernet, 
Winterhalter,  and  Boilly ; and  of  the  younger 
generation,  Baudry,  Delaunay,  and  Bastien 
Lepage. 

In  tho  Salon  this  year  there  are  no  works  of 
a sensatioual  character,  or  of  such  extraordi- 
nary merit  as  to  raise  them  far  above  the  level 
of  the  average.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  amongst  the  best  are  tho  following  : — 
an  idyllic  genre  painting,  representing  a pair  of 
rustic  lovers,  by  Bastien  Lepage,  Avliich  many 
of  the  Paris  papers  predict  will  take  the  first 
prize;  a “Christ  on  tho  Cross,”  by  Morot ; 
“Tho.Death  of  Baras,”  byWeerts;  tAA'O  paint- 
ings, “Maternity”  aud  “Night,”  with  life-size 
figures,  by  Bouguereau;  a colossal  painting  of 
“ Spring  Flying  Past,”  by  Bertrand ; “ Two 
Sisters,”  by  Giron;  “ Billows  of  the  Sea,”  by 
Renouf ; and  finally,  “ The  Obsequies  of  Gam- 
betta,”  by  Scott.  Some  of  the  disappointed 
artists  this  year  have  shown  their  chagrin  in  a 
very  extraordinary  fashion.  Thus,  M.  Wan- 
beers  was  so  dissatisfied  at  tho  placing  of  one 
of  his  pictures  that  bedaubed  it  all  over  with 
black  paint  in  the  presence  of  a crowd  of 
astonished  vi.sitors.  Another  artist  for  a similar 
reason  cut  bis  canvas  Avith  a razor  out  of  its 
frame. 


THE  EDINBLEGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETIXG  of  this  association  was  held  in  th 
Professional  Hall.  After  tho  usual  prelimiuar 
business  Avas  disposed  of,  the  Chairman,  Mi 
MacGibbon,  introduced  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
who  proceeded  to  read  a paper  entitle' 

Scottish  Celtic  Art,”  in  the  course  of  Avhicl 
he  said  that  the  three  principal  patterns  form 
mg  the  much-admired  Celtic  decorations  o 
surfaces  are  interlacomeuts,  angular  frets,  an 
a pattern  formed  of  diverging  spirals  Th 
first  two  appear  in  other  styles  of  docoratio 
belonging  to  other  countries.  The  third,  Avhic 
is  the  most  beautiful,  is  purely  Celtic,  and  ha 
been  used  only  by  the  Scots-Irish  Celts.  Th 
three  m combination,  however,  really  form  AA'ha 
IS  known  as  Celtic  decorative  art ; and  so  corr 
bined,  they  produce  a stylo  of  decoratio 
emphatically  national.  It  was  an  art  of  th 
Chnstian  period,  and  was  used  chiefly  in  th 
decomcion  of  objects  related  to  the  Christia 
Avorship  or  faith,  such  as  manuscripts,  crosse' 
croziers,  shrines,  chalices,  ic.j  but  it  was  als 
used  to  decorate  such  things  as  personal  orn: 
inents,  armour,  horse  trappings,  &c.  The  form 
given  to  tho  objects  decorated  Avere  decidedl 
good,  and_  they  Avere  forms  which  Avero  suitabl 
lur  receiving  such  a decoration.  The  decoratio 


Avas  aided  by  the  use  of  colour  Avhen  possible, 
and  in  the  case  of  mctal-AVork,  by  euaraeliing 
and  jeAvelling.  The  art  probably  came  to  Scot- 
land from  Ireland.  The  best  work  in  the  manu- 
scripts and  metals  occurs  in  Ireland,  hut  the 
best  Avork  in  stone  occurs  in  Scotland.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  in  Scotland  with  most 
force  and  frequency  on  tho  west  side,  as  Ave 
should  expect  in  A'icw  of  its  reaching  us  from 
Ireland,  and  of  tho  strong  missionary  settle- 
mouts  in  the  west.  There  arc  some  singularly 
beautiful  examples  on  tho  west  side,  but 
on  the  whole  the  Celticism  of  the  stone 
monuments,  and  probably  also  of  the 
metal  work,  found  on  tho  east  side  is  more 
intense,  and  tho  relics  shoAviug  high  Celtic 
decoration  are  more  numorous  there.  Tho 
Celtic  decorative  art  is  essentially  zoomorphic, 
and  it  dies  out  by  becoming  foliageous.  This  is 
Avell  seen  on  the  slabs  and  free-standing  crosses 
Avhich  arc  so  numorous  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Avesb  coast  parishes,  and  Avhich  exhibit  little 
more  than  traces  of  Celticism  in  their  docora- 
tioQ.  The  Celtic  illumination  of  manuscrijjts 
extended  from  the  end  of  the  seventh  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Probably  it 
began  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  and  was 
little  used  after  tho  eleventh  or  tAvelfth.  It  Avas 
at  its  height  Avhen  the  pictorial  art  may  bo  said 
to  have  been  almost  extiuct  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  scarcely  to  have  existed  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  ago  of  the  stone  and  metal  AA’ork 
is  even  more  doubtful,  but  it  is  almost  certainly 
later,  both  in  its  start  aud  in  its  decliuo,  than 
the  manuscript  illuminations.  Tho  West  High- 
laud  slabs,  with  their  foliageous  decoration,  arc 
erroneously  called  Celtic,  aud  many  of  them 
probably  belong  to  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  almost  pure  zoomorphism  of 
Celtic  decoration  became,  in  the  decoration  of 
the  West  Highland  slab,  a florid,  debased,  and 
incongruous  combination  of  zoomorphism  and 
dendromorpbism,  with  the  latter  predominating. 
At  tho  conclusion  of  tho  lecture  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Mitchell  and 
acknowledged. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  tho  members  of  tliis 
association  A-isited  Winton  Castle,  about  thirteen 
miles  south-east  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  several 
places  of  interest  in  its  neighbourhood.  ArriAung 
at  Ormiston  iu  the  early  part  of  the  day  tho 
chief  feature  Avliich  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  visitors  Avas  the  old  church.  Proceeding  to 
Winton  Castle  members  Avere  assisted  in  their 
examination  of  the  interesting  pile  and  its 
interior  by  Mr.  Lessels,  architect,  avIio  is  familiar 
AA-ith  tho  building  and  has  examined  its  records. 
The  accounts  of  the  mansions,  however,  are 
very  scanty,  and  are  chiefly  got  from  Maitland’s 
“ History  of  tho  House  of  Setoii,”  where  it  is 
stated  that  Winton  House  Avas  built  in  1-19  i by 
tho  Earl  of  Seton.  That  house  Avas  destroyed 
by  lire  in  1020,  and  tho  present  castle  Avas 
erected  about  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  was  greatly  altered,  and  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  by  Wyatt. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition,  AA’hich  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  interest  and  value,  is  to  bo  opened  by 
H.U.n.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (acting  for  her 
Majesty  the  Queen)  on  this  Saturday,  the 
12th  iust.  Unfortunately,  tho  arrangement 
of  tho  exhibits  will  not  bo  completed  before 
the  opening  ceremony  takes  place ; never- 
theless, there  has  already  been  got  together 
and  arranged  a marvellously  varied  and 
instructive  display  of  the  innumerable  classes 
of  objects  into  which  the  exhibits  are  divided. 
Some  countries  (from  causes  with  Avhich  we 
are  ^ unacquainted)  seem  to  be  very  much 
behind-hand  in  their  arrangements.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Russia,  in 
tho  large  building  (about  200  ft.  long)  allotod 
to  whoso  exhibits  there  was,  up  to  Wednesday 
afternoon,  nothing  but  emptiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  China  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  ahead 
of  most  other  foreign  countries. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Exhibition 
may  be  gathered  when  avo  say  that  the  tem- 
porary buildings  Avhich  have  been  erected  for  it 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Kensington  occupy  an  area  of  about 
twenty-tAvo  acres,  aud  in  addition  to  these  tem- 
porary buildings  the  Exhibition  appropriates  tho 
tAvo  long  permanent  arcades  which  bound  the 
gardens  on  the  east  and  west,  aud  the  tAvo 
quadrants  which  connect  those  arcades  Avith  the 


conservatory  at  the  north  end  of  the  gardens, 
just  south  of  tho  Royal  Albert  Hall.  The  tem- 
porary buildings  have  been  erected  under  tho 
superintendence  of  the  late  General  Scott  and 
Mr.  Wilson  Benuison,  tho  Surveyor  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  These  buildings  are  of 
two  kinds,  some  being  almost  entirely  of  wood, 
and  others  being  chiefly  of  galvanised  corrugated 
iron.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  tho 
wooden  buildings  are  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  iron  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphreys,  of  Knightsbridge. 
The  wooden  buildings  are  painted  internally  and 
externally  with  asbestos  paint,  as  a safeguard 
against  fiie,  and  steam  and  chemical  fire-engines 
aud  other  fire-extinguishing  appliances  are  pro- 
vided at  numerous  points. 

From  the  principal  entrance  in  the  Exhibition- 
road  access  is  gained,  through  the  vestibule 
used  by  visitors  to  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
to  a long  and  spacious  gallery  extending  right 
across  tho  south  end  of  the  gardens  to  tho 
entrances  in  Queen’s-gate.  This  gallery,  which 
is  nearly  1,000  ft.  in  length,  is  parallel  Avith, 
but  some  little  distance  northAvard  of,  the 
buildings  used  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  ; it  is  entirely  of  wood,  and  top-lighted, 
the  roof  principals  being  semicircular  in 
form  and  of  laminated  construction.  This  long 
gallery  is  wholly  appropriated  to  the  display 
of  a portion  of  the  exhibits  of  Great  Britain, 
Avho,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  occupies  a far 
larger  amount  of  space  than  any  other  country. 
This  and  other  of  the  temporary  wooden  build- 
ings (as,  for  instance,  the  one  jointly  occupied 
by  New  South  Wales,  India,  and  China)  strongly 
recall,  if  they  are  not  to  a largo  extent  coi^ies 
of,  the  annexes  of  tho  ’62  Exhibition.  Parallel 
with  about  one-half  of  the  long  gallery  specially 
referred  to  are  spacious  dining-saloons  (in  the 
decoration  of  Avhich  we  noticed  that  Lincrusta- 
Walton  has  been  used)  and  kitchens.  Anotablo 
adjunct  of  this  portion  of  tho  building  is  tho 
fish  dining-room,  near  to  which  is  a lectui’c-room 
or  theatre  in  Avhich,  as  we  understand,  lectures 
will  bo  given  on  (among  other  subjects)  the 
cooking  of  fish.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
long  gallery  are  large  sheds  for  the  exhibition  of 
life-saving  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  for  machinery 
in  motion,  and  for  the  machinery  for  electric 
lighting,  of  Avhich  there  will  be  some  very 
extensive  installations.  The  Avholo  of  the 
buildings  are  to  be  illuminated  by  means  of  the 
electric  light,  some  dozen  or  more  systems 
being  represented,  including  those  of  Messrs. 
Siemens  Bros.  & Co.,  the  Swan  United  Co.,  the 
Ciilcher,  the  Lever,  and  the  Jablochkoff,  the 
illumination  being  partly  effected  by  arc  lights 
and  partly  by  incandescent  lights.  The  AA'bole 
of  the  western  arcade  is  appropriated  to  th© 
purpose  of  an  aquarium,  and  here  nearly  all  the 
tanks  are  completed  and  stocked  Avith  fish. 
The  tanks  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Leete, 
EdAvards,  & Norman,  the  iron  fittings  in  con- 
nexion Avith  them  having  been  treated,  appa- 
rently, by  the  Bower-Barff  process,  so  as  to 
prevent  oxidation.  The  quadrants  at  the  north 
end  of  the  gardens  are  mainly  occupied  by  a 
large  aud  notable  loan  collection  of  specimens 
of  fish  and  birds,  illustrative,  not  only  of  natural 
history,  but  of  the  prowess  of  members  of 
angliog  clubs  and  other  sportsmen.  The  live 
and  dead  natural  history  collections  included  in 
the  western  arcade  and  the  quadrants  all  form 
part  of  the  show  made  by  Great  Britain,  who 
also  occupies  the  eastern  arcade  with  a variety 
of  miscellaneous  exhibits.  The  inland  fisheries 
of  Great  Britain  are  illustrated  in  a large 
gallery  extending  across  the  gardens  from 
east  to  west,  just  south  of  the  ornamental 
Avater.  This  gallery,  in  effect,  is  the  cross- 
bar or  horizontal  member  of  a group  of 
buildings  representing  the  letter  H on  plan, 
tho  vertical  members  of  the  letter  being  parallel 
Avith  tho  permanent  arcades  already  referred 
to, — that  on  tho  right  hand  or  eastern  side  being 
appropriated  to  the  exhibits  of  New  South 
Wales,  India,  and  China ; and  that  on  the  left 
baud  or  western  side  being  half  occupied  by 
Great  Britain,  and  half  by  Germany,  France, 
aud  Italy.  Each  of  the  galleries  formed  by  the 
vertical  members  of  the  letter  is  about  400  ft. 
long,  the  cross-bar  of  tho  letter  representing  a 
building  some  500  ft.  long.  In  tho  hollow  space 
above  the  cross-bar  aro  the  ornamental  waters 
of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  Avhile  the  space 
below  or  south  of  tho  cross-bar  is  filled  with 
spacious  courts  doA^oted  to  the  exhibits  of 
Russia  (on  tho  extreme  Ibft),  Canada  and  tho 
United  States  (in  parallel  courts),  Sweden  and 
NoFAvay  (also  in  parallel  courts),  and  Spain  (on 
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■j  the  extreme  right).  Belgium  occupies  a court 
E to  the  south  of  those  appropriated  to  Sweden 

iand  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands  have  a court 
south  of  that  of  Belgium,  while  Newfoundland 
is  provided  with  ample  space  south  of  that 
allotted  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Just  south  of  the  Netherlands  court,  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  central  north  and  south 
avenue,  is  the  pavilion  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  n.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Ap- 
baoached  through  a pair  of  wrought-iron  gates, this 
R structure,  whichisexternally  of  Mr.  Humphreys’s 
3 corrugated  iron,  is  internally  very  tastefully 
1 fitted  up.  It  contains  entrance-hall,  dining- 
S room,  drawing-room,  boudoir,  study,  conserva- 
3 tory,  and  one  or  two  minor  apartments,  all  of 
a which  have  been  fitted  up,  decorated,  and 
5 furnished  by  Messrs.  Gillow.  The  dining- 
3 room  has  an  American  walnut  dado,  the  walls 
5 being  covered  with  the  material  known  as  Tyne- 
9 castle  tapeatiy,  a kind  of  canvas,  embossed  and 
B decorated.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  panelled, 
1 the  cornice  and  tho  divisions  between  the  hand- 
jj  painted  surfaces  being  of  American  walnut. 
3 The  drawing-room  is  in  the  style  adopted  by 
I tho  Brothers  Adam.  The  walls  of  the  entrance- 
3 hall  are  covered  with  embossed  leather  paper, 
3 with  panels  of  woven  tapestry  work.  The 
! conservatory  has  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs, 
n Dick  lladclyffe  & Co.,  and  shows  how  the 
3 electric  light  may  bo  utilised  in  combination 
with  plants  for  decorative  effect.  Messrs. 
Gillow,  it  should  be  stated,  have  executed  tho 
decorations  of  the  Newfoundland,  Canadian, 
Italian,  and  other  courts,  a noticeable  feature  of 
their  work  being  some  largo  lunettes,  filled  with 
suitable  allegorical  figure  - subjects  in  mono- 
tone by  Priolo.  The  decorations  of  the 
Indian  Court  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Holland  & Sons,  of  Mount-street,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke.  Tliis  coui't, 
■with  the  adjoining  space  occupied  by  China, 
is  very  bright  and  gay  with  colour.  The 
Belgian  Court  has  been  decorated  with  tho 
national  colours  by  Messrs.  Defries  & Sons. 
Tho  terra-cotta  decoi’ations  in  tho  western  or 
aquarium  arcade  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Pulham  & Son,  of  Broxbourne.  Messrs.  Doards, 
of  Harlow,  have  done  some  part  of  tho  glazing,  : 
on  their  patent  system,  but  the  greater  part  of 
this  work  has  been  executed  by  the  contractors 
■with  putty,  in  the  old  way.  As  wo  mentioned 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  connexion  with  our 
notice  of  the  Building  Exhibition,  the  remark- 
able matoi-ial  known  as  the  Willesden  water- 
proof paper  has  been  largely  used  for  roofing 
purposes  in  these  temporary  buildings. 

A special  feature  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
the  retail  fish-market,  which  is  located  near  the 
principal  entrance  in  the  E-xhibition-road.  This 
temporary  market  is  fitted  up  with  slato  stall- 
hoards,  and  is  paved  with  the  patent  Victoria 
stone.  To  this  market  consignments  of  fish 
will  be  sent  from  Grimsby  and  other  fishing 
stations  daily. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  remain  open  for  six 
months,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  successful 
in  every  sense  of  tho  word.  On  a future 
occasion  we  may  have  something  to  say  with 
regard  to  some  of  tho  exhibits. 


proposal.  The  citizens  of  London  only  know 
how  to  foster  one  art,  tho  art  of  hospitality, — 
a very  good  art  it  is  to  understand,  too,  and  all 
very  well  in  its  way.  But  they  should  learn 
that  to  entertain  artists  at  sumptuous  City 
banquets  is  not  to  encourage  art,  and  that  there 
is  but  one  way  of  doing  this  practically  and 
effectively,  and  that  is  by  employing  painters 
and  sculptors  on  the  embellishment  of  public 
buildings  and  of  unadorned  sites,  as  did  the 
citizens  of  less  wealthy  cities  than  the  City  of 
London,  the  citizens  of  Venice,  of  Florence,  aud 
of  other  patriotic  Italian  cities.  Metee. 


PROPOSED  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

It  is  stated  that  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  making  material  additions  to  the 
Natiovial  Gallery  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  Times  says  that  the  plans  actually  prepared 
are  as  follow : — New  galleries  are  to  bo  built 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
main  building,  to  adjoin  those  built  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  The 
galleries  would  consist  of  ono  measuring  92  ft. 
by  4-0  ft.,  running  north  and  south,  at  the  end 
of  which  would  be  another,  87  ft.  by  40  ft., 
running  east  and  west,  the  latter  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  great  Italian  Room  in  Mr. 
Barry’s  building.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
centre  of  tho  longer  gallery  will  be  two  small 
rooms,  each  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  To  cany  out  this 
plan  a very  important  alteration  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  tho  building  is  proposed,  but  it 
will  not  be  effected  until  tho  new  galleries 
themselves  have  been  built.  Tho  present  rather 
insignificant  staircases  are  to  be  abolished,  and 
in  their  stead  we  are  to  have  a new  grand  stair- 
case, immediately  behind  tho  vestibule,  leading 
straight  into  the  first  of  tho  new  galleries.  To 
make  this  staircase  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
away  with  tho  existing  “Turner  Room” — a 
badly-lighted  gallery — and  to  find  accommoda- 
tion for  Turner’s  pictures  elscwhero.  The  walls 
of  the  new  grand  staircase  will  afford  space  for 
many  largo  pictures  not  of  the  first  importance, 
while  the  space  gained  by  the  removal  of  tho 
present  staircases  will  be  utilised  for  new  rooms. 
The  picture  space  to  bo  provided  in  tho  new 
galleries  and  staircase  is  about  958  ft.  lineal,  or  a 
net  addition  of  7G4i  ft.  lineal.  That  given  by 
Mr.  Barry’s  building  was  1,235  ft. ; while  the 
total  space  given  by  the  original  galleries  was 
1,428  ft.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  no  more  than  GGjOOOZ.,  including  2, OOOL  to  be 
paid  to  the  War  Office  authorities  for  rebuilding 
the  guard-room  of  tho  St.  George’s  Barracks  in 
the  rear.  The  site  already  belongs  to  the 
Government,  and,  as  no  rent  is  paid  for  it,  no 
loss  will  be  incurred  by  its  appropriation  to  new 
uses.  It  is  intended  to  ask  for  the  first  vote  on 
account  during  the  present  Session,  and  to 
begin  operations  as  soon  after  as  possible.  It 
is  expected  that  the  whole  work  may  bo  com- 
pleted in  four  or  five  years. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  an  “outside  archi- 
tect” is  to  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  works, 
or  whether  they  will  be  carried  out  by  tho 
officers  of  the  Department. 


THE  PROPOSED  SCULPTURE  ON 
BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — I am  of  opinion  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  referees,  touching  the  pro- 
posed statuary  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  is  on 
I several  accounts  to  be  regretted.  I am  quite 
• aware  that  the  powers  of  sculpture  are  limited, 
but  not  necessarily  to  that  narrow  verge  which 
would  but  admit  of  the  setting  up  of  four  more 
bronze  equestrian  skittles  in  the  metropolis.  W ith- 
out  sanctioning  the  extreme  manner  adopted  in 
some  past  Italian  and  French  examples,  a cer- 
tain degree  of  freedom,  or  picturesqueness  of 
treatment,  is  permissible  in  sculpture  destined 
for  sites  such  as  those  the  bridge  offers ; and 
artists,  moreover,  require  greater  freedom  of 
action  in  theso  matters.  All  great  artistic 
enterprise  is  crushed  out  by  that  immobility  of 
the  powers  to  encourage  monumental  art  either 
in  painting  or  in  scuipture, — that  immobility 
which  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  has  entitled 
“ the  waiting  game.”  I know  that  a splendid 
suggestion  for  the  embellishment  of  the  four 
piers  or  pedestals  of  the  bridge,  and  admirably 
appropriate  to  the  locality,  was  withheld  from 
the  competition  from  a conviction  that  the  City 
authorities  were  not  prepared  to  spend  the  sum 
of  money  required  to  carry  out  so  thorough  a 


RAILWAY  RATES  FOR  CARRIAGE  OF 
LONG  TIMBER. 

LONDON  AND  NOETH-WESTERN  RA-IL-PTAY  COMPANY 
U.  IVENS. 

Mr.  Justice  Watkin  Williams  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew,  sitting  in  Coiu’t  VII.  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice,  had  this  special  case  before 
them  on  the  27th  ult.  It  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiffs  against  Mr.  William  Ivens, 
timber  merchant,  of  Harboro’  Parva,  near 
Rugby,  Warwick,  to  recover  tho  sum  of 
485Z.  16s.  4d.,  balances  of  account  for  the 
carriage  of  goods. 

The  questions  raised  under  tho  special  case  stated 
for  this  Court  were, — Whether  tho  Company  were 
entitled  to  charge  the  defendant  2d.  64.  per  ton 
more  than  their  ordinary  rate  for  the  carriage  of 
consignments  of  timber,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
* several  pieces  of  timber  which,  by  re.ason  of  their 
great  length,  could  not  bo  carried  in  one  wagon  or 
truck;  also,  whether  tho  plaintiff  Company  were 
entitled  to  make  the  additional  charge  for  the 
carriage  of  conaignmonts  of  timber,  each  of  which 
consisted  in  part  of  pieces  of  timber  which,  by 
reason  of  their  great  length,  could  not  be  carried  in 
one  wagon  or  truck,  and  in  other  part  of  pieces  not 
too  long  to  be  carried  in  one  wagon  or  truck. 

Sir  H.  Giffard,  for  the  plaintiff  Company,  sub- 
mitted that  his  clients  were  entitled  to  recover  tho 


amount  by  the  London  and  North-Western  (New 
Lines  and  Additional  Powers)  Act,  1870,  Section  83. 
That  section  gave  the  plaintiffs  power  to  charge  the 
additional  sum  for  any  consignment  of  timber  which 
contained  pieces  of  timber  which,  by  reason  of  their 
length,  could  not  be  carried  in  one  wagon  or  truck. 

Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
contended  that  the  section  only  empowered  the 
plaintiff  Company  to  make  an  additional  charge  for 
consignments  of  single  pieces  of  great  length. 

Their  lordships  replied  to  the  question  raised 
affirmatively,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs 
for  the  amount  claimed. 


LIABILITIES  OF  HOUSE-OWNERS. 

COOK  V.  ELVIN. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court  on  Tuesday, 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  a case  of  im- 
portance respecting  the  liability  of  landlords 
for  pecuniary  damages  for  defective  house- 
drainage  was  heard. 

Tho  plaintiff  was  described  as  a builders’  con- 
tractor, and  he  sued  Mrs.  Elviu,  a widow,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  il.  16s.  6d.,  rent  due  for  a dwelling- 
house.  In  answer  she  filed  a counter-claim  for  10/. 
damages, — first,  for  breach  of  a contract  by  which 
she  agreed  to  pay  an  increased  rental  of  4/.  a year 
on  condition  that  tho  house  was  made  habitable  ; 
aud,  secondly,  for  illness  aud  loss  incurred  through 
the  bad  state  of  the  draius. 

Defendaut  deposed  that  sho  had  lived  in  the  house 
for  eleven  years,  but  at  length  was  compelled  to 
leave,  owing  to  the  horrible  stench  which  sometimes 
emanated  from  the  draius.  The  soil  in  one  place 
oozed  through  tho  floor.  Her  lodgers  and  even  her 
son  left  tho  house  because  of  the  nuisance.  Others, 
who  had  lived  in  tho  house,  were  called  in  corrobora- 
tion. 

The  judge  found  for  tho  defendant,  both  upon  the 
amount  claimed  and  also  for  the  counter-claim.  He 
would,  ho  said,  have  given  her  a great  deal  more 
had  ho  been  asked,  because  no  ono  could  calculate 
the  injury  to  health  at  the  time,  and  in  the  future, 
from  living  in  an  unsanitary  habitation.  Ho  also 
allowed  costs  on  the  higher  scale,  observing  that  it 
was  high  time  that  landlords  were  taught  that  pro. 
perty  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,129.  T,  J.  Palmer,  London.  Manufacture 
of  decorative  material  for  walls,  itc.  April  27, 
1883. 

2,199.  T.  Smith,  Sunbury.  Combination  of 
materials  for  making  cements,  Sec.  May  1, 
1883. 

2,208.  E.  R.  Palmer,  Beckenham.  Self-acting 
flushing  apparatus  for  flushing  sowers,  drains, 
water-closets,  See.  May  1,  1883. 

2,238.  G.  Noles,  London.  Domestic  fire- 
escapes.  May  2,  1883. 

2,242.  F.  G.  Glaser,  Berlin.  Apparatus  for 
catching  soot  from  smoke  in  chimneys. 
(Com.  by  C.  A.  Petgold,  Berlin.)  (Comp,  spec.) 
May  2,  1883. 

2,2G0.  T.  Wood,  Bristol,  and  G.  Milton, 
Gloucester.  Ilot-water  heating  apparatus  for 
warming  buildings,  &c.  May  3,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  tho  following  applicant  on 
the  date  named  : — 

May  1,  1883. 

798.  W.  B.  Shorlaud,  Manchester.  Latches 
and  securing  knobs  to  the  spindles  of  locks  and 
latches.  Feb.  14,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  Jfiiy  5,  1883. 
4,387-  L.  C.  Jervoise,  Torquay.  Open  fire- 
grates. Sept.  8,  1882.  Price  2d. 

A metal  plate  ia  fitted  to  slide  on  the  bottom  bars  of  th© 
grate  to  provide  for  a slow  combustion  of  fuel  when 
required.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

4,333.  D.  Hendry  and  J.  Melville,  Kirkcaldy. 
Machinery  for  preparing  or  manufacturing 
Linoleum.  Sept.  12,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  grouud  cork  is  fed  into  one  end  of  a long  cylindrical 
mixing  vessel,  in  which  revolves  a long  Archimedean  screw 
and  two  sets  of  angled  mixing-knives.  At  the  oilier  end 
the  material  falls  on  an  iueiined  shelf,  which  guides  it 
between  rolls,  whence  in  the  form  of  a sheet  it  2iasseB  to 
a disintegrating  spiked  drum,  which  a"ain  breaks  it  um 
and  then  it  is  delivered  on  tho  shoot,  of  cloth,  and  pressed 
thereon  by  rolls. 

4,353.  H.  Pearce,  London.  Apparatus  for 
opening,  closing,  and  securing  fanlights,  &c. 
Sept.  13, 1882.  Price  6d. 

To  the  fanlight  is  attached  a lever,  on  the  other  end  of 
which  19  a screw  nut,  which  works  on  an  Archimedean 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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screw  oa  a rod,  which  passes  up  the  side  of  tho  window 
frame.  By  turning  this  rod  round,  the  fanlight  is  closed 
or  opened. 

4.368.  G.  L.  Marshall,  Birmingham.  Venetian 
window-blinds.  Sept.  14,  1882.  Price  4d. 

A tongue  is  used  to  clip  and  hold  fast  tho  cords  of  the 
blinds  when  required. 

4.369.  W.  A.  MacLeod,  Birkenhead.  Window 
sash-fastenera.  Sept.  14,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A spring  catch  bolt  ia  fired  on  the  aide  of  tho  meeting- 
rail  of  the  inner  sash,  and  a guarded  elide  on  the  inside  of 
the  side  rail  of  the  outer  sash.  The  bolt  engages  this 
slide  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  and  the  lower  sash  is 
allowed  to  open  only  tho  length  of  the  slide,  or  i-ice  ver$it. 
Aston  is  fitted  to  the  catch  bolt,  so  that  it  can  be  com- 
pletely disengaged  of  the  slide  when  it  is  required  to  open 
the  window  wide. 

4,383.  F.  Bander,  Venezuela,  South  America. 
Construction  of  walls,  &c.  Sept.  14,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

All  the  several  parts  of  a building, — bricks,  piers,  abut- 
ments, door  and  window  frames,  Ac., — arc  interlocked 
with  each  other  by  mortises  and  tenons.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,402.  S.  S.  Ilellyer,  London.  Supply  and 
waste  valves  for  baths,  lavatories,  «fcc.  Sept. 
15,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  valves  in  one  form  are  fitted  with  a weighted  lever 
arm  and  knee-joint  lever,  and  are  arranged  at  an  angle  to 
the  discharge  or  supply  thoroughfares.  They  close  against 
the  pressure,  and  are  actuated  by  a handle,  tne  rod  of 
which,  when  the  valve  ia  closed,  lies  in  a straight  line 
within  tho  guide,  thereby  preventing  the  valve  being 
opened  by  mistake  or  concussion.  Several  other  forms 
ot  arrungemenc  are  shown.  The  flush  is  etfected  by  a 
tipping  vessel  ia  the  tank,  which,  when  full,  capsizes,  and 
flits  the  syphon  which  empties  tho  tank. 


CHURCH  OP  THE  REDEEMER, 
EDGBASTON. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  architectural  works  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  lighting  of  this  church  is 
spoken  of  as  probably  defective.  May  I bo  allowed 
to  explain,  what  is  perhaps  not  easily  discoverable 
from  the  view,  that  the  chief  light  in  tho  interior  is 
from  the  lantern  tower,  and  that  the  lower  windows 
are  purposely  subordinated  to  it.  This  tower,  which 
is  30  ft.  wide  inside,  contains  sixteen  lancet  windows, 
each  3 ft.  wide.  The  large  front  window,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  visible  in  the  view  from  tho  chancel 
and,  is,|neit  to  the  lantern,  tho  principal  source  of 
light  to  tho  nave.  James  Cubitt. 


ptlooIiS. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.  Third  aeries. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects, 

Natural  Pkonomona,  &c.  By  Richard  A. 

Proctor,  B.A.,  Camb.  London:  Longmans 

& Co.  1883. 

Mr.  Proctor  is  so  well  known  as  a popular 
writer  on  scientific  subjects,  especially  astro- 
nomic science,  and  deservedly  so,  that  it  may 
appear  almost  superfluous  to  praise  a book  that 
proceeds  from  his  pen.  It  is  a noteworthy 
feature  of  his  writings  that  he  understands 
how  to  present  what  may  at  first  sight  seem 
abstruse  subjects  in  language  so  entertaining, 
and  yet  so  instructive,  that  even  the  most  un- 
willing to  approach  them  will  read  them  ulti- 
mately with  ploasnro.  In  tho  third  series  of 
his  “Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,”  the 
author  has  included  a number  of  papers  relating 
to  the  great  solar  eclipses  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully observed  since  1868,  papers  which  were 
widtten  at  the  time,  and  appeared  in  the  various 
publications  to  which  ho  has  been  an  entertain- 
ing contributor.  Those  papers  describe  the 
anticipations  formed  as  each  eclipse  approached, 
and  the  results  actually  obtained  during  the 
progress  of  the  eclipse.  The  other  essays 
which  form  part  of  the  25rc9cnt  volume  re- 
semble in  general  character  those  in  tho  two 
former  series.  “ The  Earth  in  Meteoric 
Shadow”  is  one  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  latest  papers, 
deeply  interesting,  which  is  reprinted  from 
Messrs.  Longman’s  new  magazine.  The  short 
article  on  “ Vivisection  ” ought  to  be  read  by  all 
thosewhowould  deprive  the  medical  andsurgical 
jirofession  of  one  of  their  princii>al  helps  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  j whilst  that  headed, 
“Are  we  Jews?”  should  give  a check  to  those 
Sabbatarians  who  would  sacrifice  life  to  a 
narrow  view  of  Sunday  observance.  Wo  might 
add  to  this  short  list  of  interesting  papers  con- 
tained in  the  present  volume  ; but  wo  would 
rather  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself.  The 
papers  are  food  for  the  mind  of  a nature  which 
gives  them  a permanent  value. 


NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST 
AT  NORWICH. 

Sir,— In  your  notice  of  the  architectural  drawings 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  you  have  in- 
advertently attributed  my  design  for  the  new  church 
of  St.  J ohn  Baptist  at  Norwich  to  my  brother. 

I may  mention  that  the  drawings  referred  to 
illu.strato  only  the  nave,  now  in  progress,  of  what 
will  eventually  be  a complete  cruciform  church  with 
a central  tower.  G-.  Gilbert  Scott. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

Sir,  I should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
state,  m fairness  to  myself,  that  although  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  Library,  I must 
disclaim  the  honour  of  having  designed  tho  now 
entrance  to  tho  above,  as  recently  erected. 

William  Tuos.  Sams. 


ixiL,L,irstj  wuitiis  ON  LAWNS. 

paragraph  in  vour  issue  of 
14th  ult.,  p o.O,  re  Killing  Worms  on  Lavras,"  qu. 
trom  a gardeaing  journal,  f write  to  inform  3-ou  th 
hare  applied  to  a great  many  chemists  to  obtain 
corrosive  subhmate,"  and  they  all  refuse  to  suppb 
staring  that  it  is  tho  most  virulent  and  deadly  of' 
mineral  poisons,  one-thirtieth  of  a grain  being  iuflic 
to  kill  a man,  and  the  use  of  it  in  any  way  esceol 
experts,  would  be  very  dangerous.  I think  it  only^ 
one  district  s 

abm.rfn^  carelessly 

^ cause  disastroas  results,  as  the  chemists  inf 
Its  power  does  not  disappear  or  decrease  bv 
amount  of  exposure.  h.  K.  BarxlL 


Sib,— W,U  joa  permit  me  to  say  that  tho  Bi 
•marble  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gough  as  beinu  used  at 
me^mith  pariah  church  ou  tho  occasion  otMhe  viaU  . 

from  thTi 

shall  f u ^ ! and  also  t 

aamples  and  cstima 

permission  to  state  that  any  architect  may*  inspec 
•work  suppliedat  the  church  on  presenting  his  carJ 
Cfnion-court,  Old  Broad-Ureet,  ^ jfj. 


lYivwuUTli-iKUxN  BARS,  &c. 

readers  oblige  by  inform' 
■through  whom  I can  obtain  tho  various  sections  of  wi 
manufacture  of  weather-tight ' 
casements,  also  the  gun-metal  furniture  fitted  to  sa 
Magxl'm  Bo 


Slisttllaitca. 

The  New  Central  Fisli  Market  for 
London. — On  Thursday  morning  last  tho  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  attended  in  state  to  open 
the  new  fish-market  in  Farringdon-road,  which 
covers  an  area  of  44,000  ft.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  shops,  thirty-three  in  number,  having 
in  front  stands  for  barrows  and  wagon  stands 
for  salesmen,  tho  whole  approached  by  a road- 
way having  a width  of  18  ft.  always  clear  for 
vehicular  traffic.  In  the  middle  of  the  market 
area  is'afurtlier  arrangement  of  stands,  with  an 
area  of  about  4,400  ft.  We  have  in  previous 
volumes  described  and  illustrated  the  market 
buildings.  The  new  market  bad  its  origin  in 
the  public  discussions  which  took  place  a few 
months  since  about  tho  deficient  supply  and 
high  price  of  fish.  A special  fish  committee  of 
tho  Corporation  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
Pannell  was  the  chairman.  That  body  carefully 
and  exhaustively  considered  the  best  means  of 
bringing  fish  to  the  metropolis  and  distributing 
it  to  the  consumers,  and  the  result  of  their  re- 
port was  a decision  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  to  apply  to  Parliament  to 
enable  them  to  divert  the  market  they  were 
then  constructing  for  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the 
purposes  of  an  inland  fish-market.  An  Act  was 
obtained  and  the  conversion  was  effected.  On 
tho  site  and  building  tho  Corporation  have 
expended  during  the  last  seven  years  430,0001. 

The  International  Electric  Exhibition, 
Vienna. — Among  all  nations  who  will  exhibit 
at  the  International  Electrical  Exhibition  the 
French  are  the  first  who  have  completed  their 
plan  of  installation.  According  to  tho  latter,  a 
richly-decorated  pavilion  of  the  French  Adminis- 
tration of  Telegraphy  will  form  the  centre  of 
the  French  Exhibition,  in  which,  besides  the 
scientific  instruments  and  apparatus  of  the 
present,  likewise  very  valuable  historical  appa- 
ratus for  the  history  of  evolution  of  telegraphy 
will  be  exhibited. 

Ulster  Reform  Club,  Belfast.— The  con- 
tract for  this  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Henry, 
of  the  building,  including 
the  grates,  chimney-pieces,  internal  plumbing, 
tiling,  bells,  hoists,  heating,  and  other  fittings, 
will  be  under  12,000L  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  at  once  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  architects,  Manchester. 


[May  12,  1883. 


Leases  of  Houses. — The  right  which  Mr* 
Broadhurst,  M.P.,  proposes  to  confer  on  tenants 
of  purchasing  the  fee  simple  of  their  houses  or 
cottages,  is  to  apply  only  whore  there  are  thirty 
years  unexpired  of  a lease  already  created,  or 
twenty  years  of  any  future  lease.  In  these 
purchases  may  be  included  chattels,  and  also 
any  gardens  or  other  lands  held  with  the  house 
to  the  extent  of  three  acres.  For  carrying  out 
the  scheme,  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  Bill  adopts  the 
machinery  of  the  County  Coui'ts.  When  a 
tenant  wishes  to  purchaso  his  house,  his  first 
proceeding  is  to  bo  to  pay  into  court  two  years’ 
rack-rent,  by  way  of  dejiosit.  After  advertising  . 
the  application  the  Registrar  of  tho  County 
Court  would  investigate  tho  landlord’s  title  and 
interest,  and  tho  tenant’s  right  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  Act.  Tho  County  Court  Judge 
would  then  proceed  to  ascertain  tho  sum  that 
ought  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase.  In  this  in- 
quiry any  person  interested  would  be  entitled  to 
demand  a jury.  The  sum  to  be  thus  ascertained 
wsuld  bo  that  which  the  entire  estate  in  the 
house,  beyond  the  tenant’sinterest,  would  fetch 
by  sale  in  the  open  market.  But  as  regards 
future  leases,  there  would  be  excluded  from, 
computation  the  value  of  any  improvements 
that  may  have  been  made  by  the  tenant  or  his 
predecessor  in  title  which  were  not  in  pursuance 
of  a contract  with  the  landlord.  On  paying  the 
[Yurchase-money  into  court,  tho  tenant  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  Registrar  a certi- 
ficate of  purchase,  which  would  operate  as  a 
conveyance  from  all  the  landlords  who  have  been 
served  with  notice.  Tho  purchase-money  would 
then  bo  distributed  by  the  Registrar,  or  retained 
pending  inquiries,  in  accordance  withthe  direc- 
tions of  tho  Judge.  From  his  decision,  however, 
on  questions  of  law,  hut  on  those  only,  an  appeal 
is  allowed.  With  regard  to  the  c.xpenses  of 
these  proceedings,  they  would  to  a reasonable 
extent  be  berne  by  the  tenant. — Thnes. 

The  Pactory  and  Workshops  Bill. — In 
the  House  of  Commons,  ou  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Broadhurst  moved  the  second  readingof  tho  Facr  _ 
tory  and  Workshops  Bill,  tho  object  of  which 
was  to  prohibit  tho  employment  of  girls  under 
fourteen  in  tho  occupation  of  nail-making  and 
chain-making. — Mr.  Moncktou  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill,  which  he  asserted  would  be 
mischievous  and  cruel  in  its  operation  on  the 
working  classes  affected,  and  would  drive  trade 
abroad  without  benefiting  anybody.  If  any 
irregularities  existed,  they  might  be  met  by  the 
appointment  of  additional  inspectors. — ^ Mr. 
Brinton  also  opposed  the  Bill,  which  he  believed 
would  deprive  the  working  classes  of  harmless 
occupation. — Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Wiggin 
boro  testimony  to  tho  unpopularity  of  the  Bill 
iu  the  districts  affected,  where  it  was  regarded 
as  a blow  at  female  labour.— Sir  R.  Cross 
pointed  out  that  the  trades  were  not  unhealthy, 
for  which  reason  he  had  not  included  them  in 
his  Act,  and  he  warned  the  House  against  being 
led  to  play  into  the  bands  of  those  who  desired 
to  discourage  women’s  labour  for  tho  sake  of 
increasing  men’s  wages.  — ■ Sir  C.  Dilke  in-, 
formed  the  House  that  out  of  a total  number 
of  896  shops  engaged  in  the  trade,  the  Bill 
would  only  affect  nine  sho^is,  and  as  each  of 
these  only  employed  one  girl  under  fourteen, 
the  House  was  being  asked  to  legislate  for  nine 
persons.  On  a division,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  124  to  44. 

National  Healtk  Society. — A meeting  to 
promote  tho  objects  of  this  society  was  held  ou 
Wednesday  at  Grosvenor  House,  by  permission 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  presided,  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  they  had 
established  in  Westminster  a sanitary  aid 
association,  the  members  of  which  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor  by  acting 
as  sanitary  visitors.  A main  feature  of  the, 
association  was  the  giving  of  lectures  and  pro- 
moting exhibitions,  and  next  month  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sanitary  domestic  appliances,  hygienic 
dress  and  decoration,  would  be  held  at  Hum- 
phrey’s Hall,  Knightsbridge.  Resolutions  were 
passed  recognising  the  services  rendered  by  the 
society  in  diffasing  among  the  people  a Imow- 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of 
preventing  disease ; approving  the  educational 
series  of  lectures  which  have  been  arranged  in. 
connexion  with  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at 
Humphrey’s  Hall ; apj^roving  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  open  Siiaces,  and  laying  out  and  beauti- 
fying public  places  and  jdaygrounds  in  the 
metropolis ; and  affirming  that  means  are 
urgently  required  for  the  improved  inspection 
and  regulation  of  the  sanitary  arrangement  of 
dwelling-houses. 
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■ Proposed  Towu-hall,  Eastboarne — At  a 
> meeting  of  the  Eastbourne  Local  Board  on 

Mondaj’  evening,  Mr.  G.  H.  Chambers  moved 
' “ That  having  regard  to  the  urgent  want  that 
; exists  for  public  office  accommodation,  and  to 
j the  fact  that  the  probable  requirements  of  a 
Municipal  Corporation  can  bo  easily  determined 
I in  advance;  and  also  considering  that  a whole 
: year  would  be  lost  by  waiting  till  the  future 
I Corporation  got  into  full  working  order;  the 
r Board  hereby  directs  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
i mittec  to  negotiate  at  once  with  Mr.  Poulkes, 
: of  Birmingham,  with  the  view  of  making  use  of 
i his  prize  plans  of  1880;  with  power  to  the  Com- 
I mittee  to  modify  the  elevation  or  details  of  the 

• same,  if  they  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so ; the 

* limit  of  expenses  for  building  and  furnishing  to 
! bo  25,000Z. ; the  building  to  be  erected  either  all 
I at  once  or  in  two  portions,  and  to  occupy  a part 
I or  the  whole  of  the  Board’s  freehold,  as  the 

Committee  may  deem  expedient.”  At  some 
( length  Mr.  Chambers  advocated  tlie  idea  set 
: forth  in  his  resolution,  and  contended  it  was 
i high  time  the  question  was  dealt  with. — Mr. 

Simmons  seconded  the  proposal,  and  opinions 
( favourable  to  the  scheme  were  expressed  by 
I Mr.  Tomkinson,  who  thought  that  it  was  really 
time  the  new  Town-hall  was  built. — Mr.  Francis 
spoke  against  too  great  an  expenditure,  but 
; wished  to  have  a complete  building  if  they  had 
I one  at  all.  He  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Currey 
. (the  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  also 
1 prepare  a draft  plan  of  the  new  Town-hall. — 
:l  Mr.  Wallis  (the  duke’s  local  engineer),  pointed 
out  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  Mr. 
Currey  to  undertake  such  work  single-handed 
I on  account  of  his  duties. — Dr.  Hayman  thought 
the  Board  should  begin  over  again  with  the 
Town-hall  scheme,  see  what  accommodation 
' was  wanted,  and  get  a competent  architect  to 
' go  on  with  it. — Ultimately  the  Board  agreed  to 
proceed  with  the  new  Town-hall,  as  Mr. 

] Chambers  had  urged,  and  that  all  plans  bo 
I referred  to  Mr.  Currey  for  his  opinion. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music. — A second 
step  in  that  movement  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  institution  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  music  which  was  auspiciously  begun  at  the 
I meeting  in  St.  James’s  Palace  little  more  than  a 
' twelvemonth  ago,  is  marked  by  the  opening  on 
J Monday,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the  lioyal 

■ College  of  Music.  The  ceremony  had  neces- 
I earily  somewhat  of  a private  character,  owing 
i to  the  limited  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
1 rooms  in  the  building,  which,  though  doubtless 

■well-adapted  for  class-work,  are  not  of  sufficient 
fiizo  to  permit  a largo  assemblage  to  be  brought 
■t  together.  The  College  takes  possession  of  the 
; building  in  Kensington-gore  facing  the  west  side 
of  the  Albert-hall,  hitherto  used  by  the  National 
Training  School  of  Music,  and  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purposes  of  the  Eoyal 
' College  of  Music  by  Sir  Charles  J.  Freake.  By 
special  permission  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
aioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  College 
will  have  the  use  of  rooms  in  the  Albert  Hall 
for  choral  and  instrumental  practice.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  course  of  hia  speech, 

I announced  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  pro- 
posed to  mark  her  interest  in  the  institution 
and  its  aims  by  conferring  the  honour  of  knight- 
: hood  on  Professor  Macfarren,  Dr.  Sullivan, 

; and  Dr.  George  Grove,  the  director  of  the 

■ college. 

A Big  Bell  for  the  Royal  Courts  of 

■ Justice. — On  Wednesday  afternoon  a largo 
J boll,  to  sound  the  hours  at  the  Royal  Courts  of 

Justice,  was  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Mesurs. 

' Gillott  & Co.,  at  Croydon.  Parts  of  the  large 
: clock,  which  is  to  be  placed  100  ft.  above  the 
ground,  were  to  bo  seen  in  different  rooms  of 
the  factory.  The  iron  framework,  some  7 ft.  6 in. 
in  length,  which  will  hold  the  clock,  is  ready, 
and  so  are  the  two  cast-iron  dials,  each  8 ft.  G in. 
in  diameter,  which  will  replace  the  smaller  clock 
faces  at  present  projecting  from  the  tower.  The 
works  of  the  clock  will,  of  course,  bo  within  the 
tower.  The  boll  will  be  5 ft.  10  in.  in  diameter 
across  the  lips,  5 ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  crown, 
and  in.  thick  at  the  sound  bow.  The  note, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  C.  The  alloyis  calculated 
in  the  proportion  of  17  parts  of  copper,  worth 
I about  701.  per  ton,  to  five  parts  of  Redruth  tin, 
valued  at  lOOL  per  ton,  and  allowing  for  waste 
from  the  4^  tons  of  metal  put  into  melting-pot, 
the  bell  should  scale  about  3 tons  12  cwt. 

Hammeramith  Parish,  Church. — We  arc 
asked  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  Box- 
ground  stone  for  this  work  is  being  supplied 
from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Randoll,  Saunders, 

& Company  (Limited). 


Theatres  and  the  Public  Safety.  — In 

the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Theatres  Regulation  Bill,  which  sought  to 
substitute  for  the  present  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tions the  central  authority  of  the  Home  Office. 

Sir  J.  M‘Garol-Hogg  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  which  be  condemned  as  crude,  unwork- 
able, and  certain  to  produce  confusion.  Ho 
explained  what,  he  contended,  was  the  effective 
system  of  survey  and  regulation  enforced  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  insisted,  too, 
that  the  present  was  a very  inopportune  time 
for  moving  in  the  question,  as  the  Govern- 
ment wa.s  about  to  introduce  a comprehensive 
sohemeof  metropolitan  reform. — Mr.Labouchero 
also  opposed  the  Bill,  which,  he  pointed  out, 
did  not  provide  for  the  question  of  licences,  and 
must  create  divided  authority  without  any  real 
responsibility.  The  proprietors  of  the  theatres, 
he  said,  were  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  done  nothing. — Sir  C. 
Dilka  opposed  the  Bill,  which  ho  characterised 
as  singular,  despotic,  centralising,  and  re- 
actionary. On  a division  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  141  to  22. 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — Pro- 
fessor T.  Roger  Smith  presided  at  a public 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  when  Mr.  Henry 
Rutherfurd,  barristor-at-Iaw,  delivered  an  able 
address  on  “ Sanitary  Assurance  from  a House- 
holder’s point  of  view,”  in  which  he  pointed  out 
what  an  enormous  pecuniary  loss  w.as  sustained 
by  the  prevalence  of  diseases  arising  from 
neglected  house  sanitation,  and  earnestly 
pressed  upon  his  audience  and  the  public  at 
largo  the  desirability  of  having  their  houses 
inspected  properly  and  reported  on  by  a com- 
petent authority  such  as  the  Sanitary  Assurance 
Association.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
Mr.  W.  White  proposed,  and  Dr.  Norman 
Chevers  seconded,  the  following  resolution, 
viz. : — “That  the  Council  of  the  Association  be 
requested  to  consider  whether  they  cannot 
recommend  legislation  compelling  the  builders 
of  all  new  dwellings  to  obtain  a certificate 
from  some  authority  or  qualified  person  as  to 
their  sanitary  condition  before  it  shall  bo  lawful 
for  such  buildings  to  be  inhabited.” 

The  Exhibition  Buildings  in  Cork  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  completion.  In  a few  days 
they  will  be  out  of  the  contractor's  hands,  and 
arrangements  will  be  commenced  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  exhibits.  The  fiu*8t  case  of  articles 
intended  for  exhibition  has  already  arrived.  It 
has  been  contributed  by  Sir  John  Pope  Hennes- 
sey, Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  and  consists  of 
collections  of  porcelain  and  other  objects  from 
Japan  and  China,  an  old  and  curious  edition  of 
Spenser’s  “ Fairee  Queen,”  and  two  pictures  of 
old  Cork. 

Gas  on  the  Stage. — Among  the  exhibitors 
at  the  Furniture  Exhibition  are  Messrs. Vaughan 
& Brown,  of  Farringdon-road,  who"  show,  at 
Stand  No.  9,  Tollerton’s  Patent  Flash-light 
System  for  instantaneously  lighting  gas-battens, 
footlights,  &c.,  in  theatres.  This  system  is  now 
in  use,  we  understand,  in  the  Princess’s  Theatre, : 
Oxford-street,  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Strand,  and 
in  some  of  the  provincial  theatres. 

Warwick. — At  .a  special  meeting  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  held  at  the  Court 
House  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  a letter  was'' read  from 
Mr.  Thos.  Broughton,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E., 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  resigning  his  appoint- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  an 
important  office  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  the  Bolton  Estate. 

Drying  New  Buildings. — With  reference 
to  our  notices  of  “The  New  Offices  at  Euston 
Station  for  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company,”  “The  Fine  Arts  Gallery”  in 
Piccadilly,  and  “The  New  National  Liberal 
Club  ” in  Northumberland  - avenue,  Messrs. 
Dreyfus  & Co.  say  they  dried  all  these,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  by  “Ligny’s  Patent 
System.” 

Cliapelthorpe  Church,  Wakefield. — This 
church  is  to  be  opened  on  this  Saturday,  the 
12th  inst.  The  interior  fittings,  including  a 
handsomely  embroidered  altar  - cover,  brass 
lectern,  &c.,  and  rug-seating  and  hassocks 
thougbout  the  church,  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London. 

Devonshire  Hospital  and  Buxton  Bath 
Charity. — We  continue  to  receive  attacks  on 
the  management  of  this  Institution,  but  do 
not  find  ourselves  in  a position  to  justify  ua 
in  giving  publicity  to  the  assertions  made. 


Gilmorton  Church,  Leicestershire.  — A 
very  largo  new  clock  has  been  erected  in  the 
parish  church  here,  striking  the  hours,  and 
showing  the  time  on  two  dials,  from  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Son’s  Midland  Clock  Works, 
Derby. 

Jersey. — At  a meeting  of  the  Government  of 
Jersey,  in  March,  a vote  was  passed  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  W.  HelHwell,  of  Brig- 
house,  for  laying  out  the  spare  ground,  near  the 
harbour,  as  a park  and  public  pleasure-grounds. 
Mr.  Lister  Kershaw,  of  Brighouse,  will  carry 
out  the  work. 


TENDERS. 

For  palling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  17,  Lawrence- 
lane,  Cheapside.  Mr.  John  Young,  architect,  35, 
King-street,  Cheapside.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Arding,  Rond,  & Buzzard,  No.  23,  Surroy-street,  Victoria 
Embankment 


Ashby  it  Horner  , 

Ashby  Bros 

E.  Conder  . 
Mowlem  t 


..£2,237  0 
. 2,195  0 
..  2.191  0 
. 2,141  0 


3 (accepted).. 


_For  the  erection  of  Board  offices,  High-street,  Smeth- 
wick, for  the  Smethwick  School  Board.  M — 

Sharp  t Co,,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
J.  Smith  t Son,  Birmingham  ..  " 

Wilson  & Son,  Soho 

Sapooto  & Son,  Birmingham.... 

JeCerytSon,  Birmingham 
E.  Walton,  Smethwick 
J.  Stockton,  Oldbury  , 

G.  H.  Marshall,  Smethwick.... 

Whitehouset  Jones,  Birminghi 

W.  Whitehouse,  Smethwick 

Harley  & Son,  Smethwick 


£1,660  0 0 
1,650  0 0 
1,526  0 0 
1,500  0 0 
1,478  0 0 
1,4-59  0 0 
l.  Vffi  0 0 
1,433  0 0 
1,335  0 0 
1,290  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  infants’  school  at  West  Smethwick, 
for  the  Smeth3vick  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Sharp  t 
Co.,  architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Wilson  A Son,  Soho £2,310  0 0 

W.  Whitehouse,  Smethwick 2,176  0 0 

Smith  & Son,  Birmingham  2,160  0 0 

Jeffery  A Son,  Birmingham 2,076  0 0 

J.  Stockton,  Oldbury  2,070  0 0 

Whitehouse  A Jon«B,  Birmingham...  2,045  0 0 

Smith  A Son,  West  Bromwich 2,000  0 0 

G.  H.  Marshall,  Smethwick 1,997  0 0 

E.  Walton,  Smethwick  1,960  0 0 

Sapeote  A Son,  Birmingham 1,929  0 0 

Harley  A Sou,  Smethwick 1,869  0 0 

For  Southend  and  Park  Roads  drainage,  Croydon. 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  Carlton,  C.E.,  sorveyor:— 

J.  H.  Firbank,  London  

J.  Taylor,  Pimlico  . 

W.  Langridge,  Croydon,. 


H.  Streeter,  Croydon 

J.  Bell,  Wood  Green  

J.  Young  A Co.,  Skegness 

8.  Saunders,  Wandsworth 

E.  lies,  Wimbledon 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith 

J.  Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster 

G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton 

A.  Blake,  Sydenham  

W.  Carter,  Auerley 

A.  Palmer,  Birmingham  (accepted) 

H.  C.  Duifield,  Battersea-riso 


£2,289  6 61 
1,612  9 9 
1,472  12  a 
1,403  16  6 
1,388  19  1 
1,376  16  1 
1,342  0 0 
1,216  18  8 
1,213  14  1 
1,20*  0 0 
1,195  8 4 
1,174  13  0 
1,127  6 0 
1,107  13  5 
993  0 9 
969  2 3 ! 


For  extension  of  "House  of  Retreat, 
Clerkenwell.  Contract  No.  2.  Mr.  E. 
toct.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Palmer  A Ruault  :■ 

McLachlan  A Sons  £5,220  0 

Perry  A Co 4,975  0 

Dove  Bros 4,975  0 

Forster  A Dicksee 4,799  0 

Brass  4,637  0 

Maides  A Harper 4,060  0 

Bangs  A Co.  (accepted) 4,549  0 


Lloyd-sqnare, 
Newton,  archi- 


0 


For  alterations  ana  aaauions  to  tne  Alexandra  Schools, 
Penge,  for  the  Beckenham  School  Board.  Mr.  John 
Ladds,  architect 

T.  W.  Jones,  Beckenham £3,666  0 0 

Symo  A Duncans,  Beckenham 3,498  0 y 

Le  Gassick  A Co..  Balbam  Hill  3,435  0 0 

Avis  A Sons,  Pockham  a. 375  13  0 

J.  A C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood  ...  3,390  0 0 

J.  W.  Bunnmg,  Camberwell 3,289  9 0 

Staines  A Son,  Great  Eastern-street  3,28  3 0 0 

G.  Barker,  Peckham  o.lll  0 0 

J.  Bingham,  Westerham  3,097  0 0 

Smith  A Son,  South  Norwood  2,987  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood,  Lough- 
borough Junction 2,957  0 0 

Hollidge  A Stuart,  South  Norwood  2,828  0 0 

II.  Ormstod,  South  Norwood  2,797  0 0 

J.  Longley,  Crawley 2,760  0 0 


For  now  boys’  school,  Ac.,  for  the  Mitcham  School 
Board.  Mr.  E.  Chart,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  A Andrews  : — 

Sabey  A Sons £2,095  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 2,050  0 0 

Lawrence 2,015  0 0 

KirkARandaU 1,941  0 0 

Jarrett 1,900  0 0 

DoYe  Bros 1,875  0 0 

Howard  9 ? 

Lepg 

Ward  

Stewart  


1,775 


For  new  dispensary,  lodge,  and  reading-room,  East 
Kenaett,  near  Marlborough,  for  Mr.  Richard  Fisher.  Mr 
C.  E.  Pouting,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

H.  Hoskmgs,  Hnngerford £1,080  0 0 

B.  Hillier,  Marlborough 1,070  0 0 

8.  Elliott,  Newbury  (accepted)  1,029  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  new  e.i'^t  ■'Tilt"  to  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel.  CHnnon-street.  Mr.  Cbaa.  Harry,  avcliitect 

Walker £29,683  0 0 

Holland  21,705  0 0 

Banos 24,673  0 0 

Lovatl  24.0110  0 0 

B„,gg  2-3.737  0 0 

Perry  & Co 22.7,5  0 0 

Xightingale 23.371  0 0 

Booth 21,959  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  Congregational  school,  Cater- 
ham.  Surrey.  Mr.  E.  C,  Eobins,  architect  ;~ 

Otilhwaitc £24,509  0 0 

Ansell 23,926  0 0 

Adamson  23,SS9  0 0 

Nightingale 23,333  0 0 

Bangs 2'2,9t0  0 0 

Dove  Bros 23,655  0 0 

Aslibv  Bros 22,310  0 0 

Lovutt  21,850  0 0 

■Wall  Bros 21,6-23  0 0 

Sbaw  21,503  0 0 

Brass  21,473  0 0 

Hol'son 20,743  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  proposed  new  premises.  Nos.  37-11, 
Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth.  Mr.  G.  Vickery,  architect ; — 

Simpson £13,315  0 0 

Mowlem 13, '43  0 0 

Conder  12,r30  0 0 

Morter  13,070  0 0 

Scrivener  12,419  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  12,121  0 0 

Greenwood  12, .389  0 0 

Brass  12,221  0 0 

NightLngalo  12,081  0 0 

Laurence  13,029  0 0 

For  new  warehouse,  Canterbury.  Mr.  John  Green  Hall, 
architect 

II.  Stiff,  Dover  £3.153  0 0 

T.  C.  Gaskin,  Canterbury 2,8S0  0 0 

G.  il.  Denne,  Deal  2,838  0 0 

.T.  F.  Cozens,  Canterbury 3,802  0 0 

T.  E.  Wiltshier 2,799  0 0 

T.  Wise,  Deal  2,740  0 0 

R.  Hatton,  Canterbury  2,710  0 0 

Kavward  & Pnramor,  Folkestone  ...  2,710  0 0 

W.'T.  IViles,  Dover 2,693  0 0 

A.  Matthews,  Dorer  2,628  0 0 

T.  L.  Ward  (accepted)  2,300  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a clergy  house  in  Philbeach-gardens, 
South  Kensington,  for  the  St.  Cnthbort’s  Church  Building 
Committee.  Mr.  Ronmieu  Gough,  architect,  0,  Queen 
Anne’s  Gale  : — 

Chappell £1,888  0 0 

Abraham 1,850  0 0 

Litt  1,681  0 0 

Shaw 1,045  0 0 

Sharpe 1,626  0 0 

Lister  1,620  0 0 

Chamberliii  Bros 1,693  0 0 

Belhara  &.  Co.  (accepted)  1,399  0 0 

For  new  Sunday-school  for  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Ponder’s  End.  Mr.  John  Edward  Scars,  architect : — 

CLas.  M’T-man  £150  0 0 

Field  &,  Sons -413  0 0 

Talmond 408  0 0 

For  sundry  repairs  and  alterations,  39,  St.  Peter’s 

squaro,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Frederick  Lea,  surveyor  ; 

Builder’s  Work. 

James  Holloway  faccepted) £5S5  0 0 

Sanitari/  Work. 

Dent  & Hellyer  114  0 0 

Hot-Kiiter  Supply. 

Price,  Lea,  & Co 63  10  0 

For  enlargement  of  national  .schools,  Sowerbv.  near 
Halifax.  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett,  architect;— 

Crawshaw  Bros,. Eipponden  (escayators  and  masons). 
Sutcliffe,  Siddall,  & llanson,  Sowerby  (carpenters^and 
ioiners). 

W.  Fox  k Son,  Sowerby  Bridge  (plumbers  andglaziers) 
John  Robiuson,  Luddenden  Foot  (slaters  and  plas- 
terers). ^ 

For  residence  for  Mr.  J.  Brough,  Thirlraere-terraee, 
Tooting  Bee  Common.  Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  119,  Chcapsido 
architect 

Hill  Bros.,  Streatham  (accepted)  .,,£1,378  0 0 

For  nltmll01.11  coverin-  in  yard.  So.,  nt  Oldridge-tond 
Balham,  for  Mr.  G.  Goodgo : — ° ’ 

Le  Gassick  & Co.,  Balham  Hill  (accepted). 


For  road  and  sewer  work,  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Martyn  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Baker,  jointly,  Enfield.  Messrs.  IVhilmore  & 
Reeves,  siu-veyors,  14,  Devonshire-square,  Bishopagate- 
street : — 

John  Jackson,  West  Ham 

Itoare  & Son,  Blackfriars-rond 

Jesse  Jackson,  Leyton  

John  Cnrdus,  Acton 

P.  G.  Pound,  Bow-road 

John  Bell,  Wood-green 

J.  C.  Trueman,  South  Hackney  .. 

Carter,  Anerley 

Nicholls,  Wood-green  (accepted) 


£1,-125  0 0 

1,3.53  0 0 

1,343  0 0 


0 0 
i;i70  0 0 
1,083  15  0 

1,050  0 0 

940  0 0 
857  0 0 


For  internal?  pla.stering,  sfaireases,  niatchlining  and 
finishing  of  shop  and  house,  No.  2'',  Tnbard-street,  South- 
wark, together  with  the  erection  of  washhouse  and  other 
works  at  rear,  for  Mr.  Purdue.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect. 
No.  32,  Bermnndsey-square  : — 

.]  .Almond. 

AV,  Winson  

B.  AVi'lls 

8.  Kipps  (accepted)  ...i 


. .£393  0 0 
385  0 0 
. 335  0 0 
. 330  10  0 


For  the  completion  of  si 
Mr.  J.  AVilliam  Stev 
luildings,  Itolbom : — 

W.  Rudd  (accepted)  £130 


stO' 


d'yelling-liouses,  Wnlthai 
3,  architect,  No.  1,  Dyor 


0 0 


For  building  a new  publte-liouso  iu  Brook-lane.  Brent- 
ford, for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner,  GrifTm  Brc'very, 
Chiswick.  Mr.  Geo.  More,  architect : — 

Adamson  & Sons  £>,899  0 0 

Hunt  1,873  0 0 

Laiulile ] ,872  0 0 

Spicer  1.790  0 0 

Nye  1.780  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  A.  0.  (Mliall  apjiear  soon.  Particulars  should  he  seut). — 0.  F.  P. 
tparticiil.ar*  of  tho  Ktockholin  Sluseuiii  ooiaiietition  have  been  nlrejuly 
distnimteii  by  us). — R.  T.  (we  cannot  look  li.ick), — C.  & R.  L. — R.  .t 
0.— A.  C-— A.  L.— F.  M — Hill  JJroi-— W,  4 E.-J.  I*.  51.— A.  C.— W. 
I)  _c;  K.  S-— F.  L.— n.  E-  5J.— 1).  * Sens.— A.  51.— T.  W.  TV,— 3.  \V, 
— 5t.  H.  J.— F.'51.— 5'’.  M.— Le  rt.  .4  Co.— P.  8.  A.— N.  T,— N.  li,— 
Regular  Suhserfber.— G.  O.  3.— T.  TV,  H.— TV.  H.  W.— CTipt-  II.— T.  0. 
—A.  H.  & Co.— A.  P.  K.— G.  B.  C.— J.  O.  R.— J.  J.  C.— W.  do  G.  B.— 
F.  TV.  U. 

lot  the  Publisher, 


Correspondents  should  address  the  Editoi 
except  in  cases  of  husLness. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.  must  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  the  seuder,  uot  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  ineetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 


Persoug  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46j  Catherine-street,  Covent-gariSen,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  ■will  be  fonvarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FORAHVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRF.NTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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&c.  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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•••  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  shonid  be 
remitted  liy  Cash  in  Registered  I,etter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-ofBce,  Covent-gardeu,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertlsement.'i  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER”  is  supplied  niBECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19».  per  annum, 
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Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbaui,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath.  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  aud  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  kuoTvn  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Bos.  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilininster, 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIA2VIS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
Hann,  Stoke,  Iliuinster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham. 
mersmith,  London,  W. 

[Adt7. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — Tho  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  33, 
Poultry,  E.C. — Tho  best  and  cheapest  materials 

for  damp  courses, raiiwayarchesjwarehousefloors, 

fiat  roofs,  stables,  co-vv-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Electric  House  Bells. 

Arc'hitceta  and  Builders  supplied  with 
our  Improved  ELECTRIC  BELLS  nwl 
INDICATORS.  Fire andBurglar Alarms. 
Best  goods  only.  Estimates  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
'Eagle  Telegraph  Works, 


FEANCIS  & CO.  [a,..,. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMINa  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


— ^ c^PEOIALLY  PATRONISED  BY  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

BARNARD,  BISHOP,  & BARNARDS 

- _ Original  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 

I |^j\/\/  l\  yi  r 1 I I ~ B I K I (Registered),  Specially  adapted  for  burning*' Anthracite 

II  IL.B  V V V,_y  v |\/|  J V J I a \ # I \!  or  Smokeless  Coal,  as  advocated  by  the  Fog  and  Sme 

° ^ Committee  of  the  National  Health  and  Kyrle  Societiesi 

“NORWICH  ” STOVES 


Known  ns  the  “Country  Parson's  Fire-Grate.” 

Desoeiptive  CATiLocnES  Post  Fsee.  qR 


stroni-ly^recomme^^ded  Stoves  (amongst  others)  is  that  they  will  burn  “ Anthracite,”  or  Smokeless  Coal,  which  has  been  so 

J ^ ^ various  speakers  at  the  recent  discussions  at  the  Society  of  Aids  on  the  subject  of  “ London  Fogs.” 


and  “NORFOLK”  iai 

e rea  astern  Railway,  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  Eastern  and  Midland  Railways 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail-way. 


RANGES 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail-way. 

BISHOP,  & BARNARDS 


Norfolk  Iron  Works,  Norwich.  London  Show-rooinf,  91,  93,  & 95,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
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Tlic  Viability  of  London. 


ISTORT,  it  has  been 
said,  repeats  itself. 
Whether  that  be  the 
case  or  not,  blunders, 
oversights,  and  nui- 
sances bnvearomark- 
able  tendency  to  re- 
petition, uncheclcerl 
by  the  results  of 
former  experience. 
The  Strand,  says  the 
correspondent  of  a 
daily  journal,  “is 
perhaps  the  busiest 
and  most  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  the 
world.  Yesterday 
J^this  was  at  the  end 
of  April]  workmen 
ripped  np  tho  old 
pavement  and  its 
concrete  foundation, 
and  put  in  its  place 
fresh  concrete  to  re- 
ceive the  newwooden 
pavement.  At  six 
p.m.  they  knocked  off,  leaving  a lot  of  lamps, 
a fire  or  two,  and  a watchman.  Why  do  not 
the  authorities  arrange  for  a fresh  gang  to 
come  on  by  night  ? I need  not  dilate  on  the 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  the  stoppage  of 
business,  men,  and  goods;  the  trial  of  temper 
consequent  on  the  timing  of  changes  of  this 
kind  just  at  the  time  ivhen  London  is  at  its 
fullest.” 

Commenting  on  this  letter,  the  journal  'which 
prints  it  says,  “The  evil  chiefly  lies  in  original 
defects  of  construction.  It  is  faulty  foundation 
that  causes  the  pavement  to  become  uneven  in 
its  surface.”  Wo  are  not  altogether  jjrepared 
to  say  as  much  as  this,  as  of  late  years  it  is 
certain  that  much  more  care  than  was  formerly 
given  has  been  bestowed  ou  the  sub-strncture 
of  pavements  in  cities,  whether  made  of  stone 
setts  or  of  wood.  But  there*  is  a sense  in  which 
we  wholly  agree  'with  the  complainants.  About 
the  time  referred  to,  it  chanced  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  inconvenient 
block  thus  set  up  in.  the  Strand  with  the  con- 
dition of  what  used  to  be  the  very  throttle-valve 
of  London  traffic,  and  the  terror  of  the  hard- 
pressed  cattle, — ^the  once  infamous  Snow-hill. 
The  hill,  we  all  know,  has  disappeared;  the  level 
viaduct  having  shortened  the  distance  between 
Holboru  and  St.  Sepulchre’s, — by  how  many 
miles  or  portions  of  a mile  we  will  not  stop  to 
calculate.  But  the  level  thus  attained  is  not 
more  perfect,  we  apprehend,  than  that  in  the 
blockaded  part  of  the  Strand.  The  'width  of 
roadway,  speaking  without  book,  is  less  over 
the  Viaduct  than  in  tho  street.  Why  is  one 
route  always  liable  to  dislocation  at  the  most  ■ 


inconvenient  times,  and  the  other  always  quiet 
and  in  good  order  ? 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  by  those  who 
■visited  the  Viaduct  in  building.  The  architect 
took  the  trouble  to  think,  before  be  substituted 
one  roadway  for  another.  In  so  doing  he  came, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  results,  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  London  traffic  is  impeded,  and 
London  pavements  made  both  bad  and  costly, 
by  allowing  one  structure,  or  one  area  of  ground, 
to  discharge  inconsistent  functions.  To  provide 
a channel  for  the  living  tide  of  man  and  beast, 
with  ponderous  trains  of  vehicles,  is  tho  open, 
avowed,  proper  function  of  the  streets  of 
London.  But  coincidently  with  this  function 
the  street  is  made  to  discharge  the  uses  of  a 
railway  ditch.  It  is  opened,  at  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  authorities,  to  allowing  of  the 
digging  out  a channel  for  water,  enclosed,  it  is 
tnie,  in  a pipe.  Again  it  is  opened  to  perform 
the  same  service,  for  gas.  Nor  are  we  absolutely 
safe  against  similar  operations  for  tho  purpose 
of  drainage ; or,  may  bo,  of  telegraph-laying. 
Tho  services  of  all  these  important  arteries  of 
life  and  light,  health  and  intelligence,  are  allowed 
to  contend  with  the  passenger  traffic  at  one  time, 
with  the  operation  of  her  pavioura  at  another,  and 
■with  the  excellence  of  tho  pavement  in  all  cases. 

Over  the  Viaduct  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs, 
because  from  end  to  end  of  that  structure,  as 
our  readers  know,  a properly-designed  subway 
was  conscructed  in  tho  first  instance.  Thus, 
when  access  is  needed  to  pipe  or  drain  it  is  to 
be  had  at  once,  ■without  the  barbarous  expedient 
of  picking  up  the  road.  Whether  this  pavement 
has  been, — and  if  so,  at  whnt  intervals, — relaid, 
we  are  not  at  this  moment  aware.  But  we  can 
confidently  expect  the  publication  of  any  accu- 
rate data  on  the  subject.  Wo  think  that  if  the 
sa'ving  in  the  cost  of  relay  alone  due  to  the  use 
of  the  subway  were  brought  to  account,  the 
figures  would  tell  their  own  tale.  And  we 
are  quite  sure  that  if  any  account  could  be 
taken  of  the  far  hea-vier  loss  occasioned  by  the 
small  but  continual  damages  caused  to  pas- 
sengers, horses,  vehicles,  and  residential  in- 
habitants by  tho  hand-to-mouth  system,  the 
saving  to  tho  public  effected  by  the  construction 
of  the  subway  would  be  found  to  be  very  great 
indeed. 

Why  is  it  that,  as  each  season  comes  round, 
it  brings  the  same  lesson  ? — to  incur  the  same 
neglect?  These  things  are  not  matters  of 
doubtful  opinion.  They  are  subjects  on  which 
there  is  no  difference  between  practical  men  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  We  suffer,  year  by 
year,  in  the  same  way,  simply  from  neglect.  To 
ascertain  first,  and  once  for  all,  what  is  the 
best  system  for  tho  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a street  through  a city,  -with  all  its 
proper  appurtenances,  and  then  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  efficient  authority  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  of  carrying  that  system 
out,  is  surely  the  very  A B C of  civilisation,  so 


far  as  the  public  convenience  is  concerned. 
What  should  we  think  if  our  railways  were 
periodically  thrown  out  of  gear  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  new  lines  of  telegraph  ? What  if  we 
had  to  go  round  by  Oxford  to  Birmingham 
because  a telephone  company  was  bringing  its 
wires  from  London  to  the  Warwickshire  capital  ? 
Why  should  this  be  permitted  ou  a line  thaf, 
conveys  tens,  or  may  be  hundreds,  where  tho 
railway  conveys  units  ? The  daily  papers  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  letters  of 
complaint  and  indignation  that  would  swarm 
from  all  sides  if  on  one  link  of  one  railway  the 
I same  free-aud-oasy  indifference  to  the  punctn- 
^ ality  of  tho  traffic  wore  allowed  which  we  seem 
, to  accept  as  a matter  of  course  in  tho  busiest 
( thoroughfare  of  London. 

On  the  railways,  however,  there  would  be  far 
i more  excuse  for  interruption.  We  cannot  recall 
anything  which,  for  the  last  half-century,  has 
j materially  modified  the  requirements  of  London 
; streets,  except  the  slowincreaao  of  traffic, — slow, 
that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  tho  growth  of  the 
I passenger  traffic  of  railways.  Gas  we  have  had 
I for  that  period;  pipe-water,  as  it  used  to  be 
I called,  for  as  long  ; drainage,  whether  of  storm 
, water  or  sewage,  has  been  as  ancient  a necessity. 

I No  new  element  has  been  imported  into  tho 
^ problem,  and  yet  the  best,  or  even  tho  fairly 
' good  and  undisturbed  street  pavement  seems  as 
! far  from  attainment  as  ever, 
j But  when  ponderous  and  continuous  rails, — 
j heavy  and  complex  crossings,  — points  and 
switches,  and  all  tho  connected  structure  of  tho 
railway,  the  least  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
which  renders  the  passage  of  a train  impossible,  ■ 
have  to  be  altogether  replaceil  and  relaid,  who 
j knows  anything  about  it  ? Even  in  the  case  of 
^ that  total  reconstruction  which  took  place,  some 
I fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  railway 
I approaches  to  Victoria  Station,  where  tho  work 
was  carried  on  day  and  night, — and  certain 
I parts  of  it  only  during  tho  latter, — there  waa 
j not,  if  we  rightly  remember,  a single  ti'  jin 
stopped  or  discontinued.  As  to  difficulty  of 
arrangement,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  facility  ■with  which  a broad  street  can  be 
dealt  with,  where  traffic  turned  from  one  i>arfc 
can  flow  readily  over  another,  and  tho  recon- 
struction of  the  approaches  to  a station  such 
as  Victoria  or  Cannon-street.  Why  is  the  one 
carried  on  with  the  minimum,  and  the  other 
with  the  maximum,  interference  with  tho  com- 
fort and  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public  ? 

The  reason,  we  apprehend,  is  twofold.  In  the 
fii'st  place,  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
street  and  the  railroad, — one  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  the  other  is  a new  creation. 
As  to  the  first,  in  good  old  easy-going  times,  the 
accommodation  of  the  residents  was  the  first 
object.  Shakspeare’s  father  was  fined  for 
depositing  the  sweepings  of  his  premises  in  the 
roadway  before  his  house, — an  interesting  note 
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of  br-gone  days,  showing  that  in  Tudor  times  the 
Corporation  of  Stratford  was  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  public  convenience,  if  not  of  sanitary 
regulation.  Thus,  from  time  to  time,  la%vs,  by- 
laws, and  regulations  of  various  kinds  have  been 
passed,  with  the  view  of  serving  the  over- 
changing relations  of  the  public  to  the  public 
highways.  With  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  growth  of  large  cities,  the  original  use 
of  a highway,  viz.,  the  accommodation  of  the 
residential  or  riparian  proprietors  (to  apply  a 
term  constantly  used  with  reference  to  water- 
ways) has  shrunk  to  comparative  insignificance, 
as  contrasted  with  the  use  made  of  it  for  through 
traffic.  But  this  matter  has  never  been  grappled 
with  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railway. 
Here  the  riparian  proprietor  has  no  direct 
advantage  from  the  vicinity  to  the  line, — very 
much  the  other  way,  in  fact,  as  ho  suffers  from 
the  noise  and  vibration.  The  residential  advan- 
tages offered  by  a railway  are  measured  by 
proximity  to  the  stations.  Thus  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  to  prevent  interruption  to  the  traffic 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  railway  engineer.  _ It  is 
his  dutv  to  the  proprietors,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
a direct  bearing  on  dividend.  And  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  such 
remarkable  tours  de  force  as  that  to  which  we 
have  referred,  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
approaches  by  rail  to  Victoria  Station,  are  best 
aware  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  that 
duty  has  been  performed. 

Oil  the  road,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lack  at  the 
same  time  the  motives  for  maintaining  the  traffic 
undisturbed,  and  the  executive  anthority  for 
carrying  out  the  necessary  procedure  in  the  beat 
wav.  As  to  this  question  of  mdileship,  or  local 
authority,  it  is  too  thorny  for  us  now  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  existence.  But  as  to  the 
motive,  it  must,  we  hold,  be  taken  as  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  itself,  to  aid 
iu  giving  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Very 
much  is  added  to  the  cost,  trouble,  and  incon- 
venience of  city  life  from  the  neglect  which  we 
have  above  pointed  out.  If  the  costly  hours, 
filched  from  the  toil  of  the  hard-driven  man  of 
business  by  street  stoppages  were  totted  up, 
the  sum  would  beof  no  small  amount.  How  many 
minutes  are  lost  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  passengers  daily  harrying  through  the 
Strand  by  every  day’s  obstruction  of  the 
direct  line  of  thoronghfare  ? How  much  of 
something  more  important  than  time  itself,  viz., 
nerve  tissue,  or  brain  tissue,  is  fretted  away  by 
annoyance  at  each  day’s  delay?  “The  Strand 
up  again,  I shall  miss  my  appointment!”  says 
the  City  man.  And  whether  he  miss  it  or  not, 
there  ensue  twenty  minutes  of  vexation, 
anxiety,  and  annoyance.  Those  twenty  minutes 
form  an  appreciable  demand  on  the  working 
■ power  of  his  brain  for  the  day.  Occurring  day 
by  day,  they  tend  to  shorten  the  working  power 
of  the  year,  not  by  time  alone,  but  by  exhaus- 
tion, and  tend  to  shorten  life  itself.  Is  this 
doubtful?  Does  not  everyone  feel  that  it  is 
true  ? Why,  then,  do  we  not  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  and  associate  for  the  protection  of 
the  viability  of  our  streets  ? tf  the  law  cannot 
protect  them,  the  law  is  in  need  of  amend- 
ment. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

The  central  place  in  Gallery  IV.  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Morris,  with  a rather  large  paint- 
ing of  deer,  and  two  children  frightened  by 
them,  in  a park,  and  entitled  “ Foes  or  Friends  ?” 
(370), — another  of  the  works  in  which  the 
canvas  is  far  too  large  for  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  We  cannot  imagine  any  one  purchasing 
a picture  like  this,  except  a man  of  sporting 
tastes,  who  might  like  to  have  a good  picture  of 
fallow  deer,  and  this  is  a good  one,  so  far  ; the 
children  are  good  by  themselves,  too,  and  would 
stand  well  as  portraits ; but  there  is  no  ade- 
qnate  motive  for  putting  them  together  on  one 
large  canvas.  Mr.  Morris  is  distressing  rather 
to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  admired  much 
•of  his  work  as  thoughtful  and  refined  ; his  two 
separate  children,  called  “ The  Tambour-minor” 
and  “The  Promenade”  (391,  397),  are  very 
white  and  chalky  portraits  of  small  children, 
Tife-size,  the  interest  or  beauty  of  which  we 
quite  fail  to  discover.  Between  these  hangs 
oue  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Briton  Rivifere  has 
painted,  “ Old  Playfellows”  (392),  a sick  child 
in  a chair,  and  a collie  dog,  with  his  paw  on  hia 
young  friend’s  knee,  looking  np  wistfully  at  him ; 
the  dog  is  a master-piece,  beautifully  drawn 


• See  p[t,  696, 626,  ante. 


and  painted  in  detail,  and  exhibiting  that  re- 
markably keen  expression  of  sympathy  and 
interest  which  this  breed  of  dog  often  does 
exhibit, — more,  perhaps,  because  the  confor- 
mation of  the  head  conveys  that  impression  to 
us,  than  because  collies  are  really  more  intel- 
lectual than  other  dogs;  for  experience  shows 
that  some  of  the  most  stupid-looking  dogs 
are  really  the  cleverest.  Bub  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Riviere  on  the  fact  that  he  has  also 
made  the  human  figure  in  this  painting 
really  interesting,  which  he  has  frequently 
failed  to  do  ; the  head  of  the  child  is 
very  touching  in  its  expression  of  weakness 
and  suffering,  nor  can  we  in  the  least  see 
why  it  should  bo  called  “ sentimental,”  as  we 
observe  it  has  been  called,  unless  the  truthful 
depiction  of  illness  and  feebleness  of  body  is  to 
be  considered  as  iu  itself  a sentimentality.  Mr. 
Doiidy  Sadler  has  a very  clever  painting  of 
monks,  called  “Recreation”  (408),  in  which, 
however,  ho  has  been  sorely  hampered,  as 
a colourist,  by  the  necessity  of  painting  all  the 
masses  of  scarcely-varying  browns  in  the  monks’ 
dresses,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  to 
relieve  this  by  any  colour  in  the  room,  so  that 
the  whole  picture  is  dingy,  an  orange-tinted 
liandkerchief  tied  over  the  eyes  of  one  monk 
(the  reverend  fathers  are  playing  at  blind  man’s 
bull)  forming  the  only  bit  of  colour  in  the 
picture,  and  serving  to  deepen  ratherthan  relieve 
the  heavy  brown  tones  of  the  whole  scene.  But 
Mr.  Sadler  is  making  a very  good  series  of 
pictures  out  of  his  favoai'ite  subject,  and  by  a 
kind  of  retrospective  satire  suggesting  to  us  the 
prevalent  littleness  and  folly  of  convent  life,  as 
that  of  over-grown  semi-pietistic  schoolboys. 
Mr.  Marks  has  a little  picture  in  this  room,  with 
hardly  any  subject,  a single  figure  of  a man 
tying  files,  called  “ The  Gentle  Craft  ” (422)  : 
otherwise  this  is  rather  a depressing  room, 
especially  for  such  things  as  “ After  the  Honey- 
moon ” (that  is  “ sentimental,”  if  you  please) 
and  the  large  coarse  painting  called  “ An 
Audience,”  which  has  no  title  to  its  position. 

The  leading  pictures  in  Gallery  V.  are  two, 
each  very  realistic,  each  representing  a crowd 
of  figures, — one  a Venetian  crowd,  by  Mr.  Logs- 
dail,  “ The  Piazza”  (477);  the  other  an  English 
village  cro%vd  by  Mr.  Fildes,  “ The  Village 
Wedding”  (515).  Mr.  Logsdail’s  former  and 
smaller  works,  in  which  buildings  were  usually 
tbe  predominant  interest,  wo  have  more  than 
once  mentioned  with  appreciation  ; in  this  large 
and  crowded  canvas  he  has  made  an  immense 
step,  and  combined  a number  of  figures  of 
various  nationalities  into  one  scene  in  a manner 
effective  in  itself,  and  showing  a wonderful 
amount  of  brilliant  and  truthful  detail.  To  this 
favourablo  view  there  are,  however,  the  draw- 
backs that  the  picture  is  disagreeable  and  un- 
natural in  effect  from  the  almost  utter  absence 
of  shadow,  and  (more  serious)  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly vulgar  in  the  choice  of  tyjies,  women 
especially,  and  the  way  they  are  painted.  We 
say  “ women”  advisably,  for  there  is  not  a lady 
in  the  picture,  and  the  two  females  most  pro- 
minently in  the  foreground  look  like  everything 
that  women  ought  nob  to  be.  Among  so  mixed 
a crowd  it  might  certainly  have  been  2iossible  to 
find  some  foreground  figures  of  less  unjileasing 
type  than  these.  The  painter  has  shown  his 
technical  power  in  painting  a picture  which  few 
people  would  care  to  possess ; ho  may,  we  hope, 
turn  bis  powers  to  better  account  eventually. 
Compare  this  with  Mr.  Fildes’s  work,  and  tb'e 
distinction  is  striking.  Mr.  Fildes’s  ^jicturo  is 
somewhat  white  and  raw  in  colour,  and  his 
crowd  is  a crowd  of  homely  people,  but  they 
represent  some  really  interesting  and  nob  repul- 
sive phases  of  humau  character.  Mr.  Fildes  has 
never,  perhaps,  painted  anything  better  than  the 
bride  in  this  picture.  She  is  a rustic,  hut  a rustic 
raised  into  unconscious  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
expression  by  mingled  happiness  and  bashful- 
ness. To  paint  such  a character  is  a much  more 
difficult  task  than  to  paint  the  brazen  women  in 
the  foreground  of  the  “Piazza.”  The  bridegroom 
is  an  admirable  study  too,  the  more  set  off  by 
contrast  with  hia  friend  or  relative  the  guards- 
man behind,  come  down  from  town  to  grace 
the  country  wedding,  and  afford  the  painter  a 
“foil”  for  his  rustic  characters.  There  is  a 
great  deal  else  of  interest  in  the  minor 
characters  of  the  group.  Mr.  Briton  Rivifere 
has  a fine  and  serious  work  in  this  room, 
“ The  Last  of  the  Crew”  (498),  where  a sur- 
vivor of  an  unfortunate  Arctic  expedition  is 
looking  out  over  the  fields  of  ico  for  the  sight  of 
any  possible  relief,  an  Esquimaux  sledge-dog 
rubbing  itself  against  the  man’s  legs  caress- 


ingly. Here,  again,  there  is  a great  advance  in 
the  human  element  in  the  picture,  in  comparison 
with  previous  work  by  the  artist.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
“Wayside  Rest”  (492)  is  a pretty  girl  of  his 
usual  type,  with  a background  of  sun  - lit 
foliage.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  large  painting, 
“Tbe  Favourites  of  the  Em^seror  Honorius” 
(462),  is  a very  well-composed  work,  telling  the 
story  pointedly  and  clearly,  and  very  fine  in 
colour. 

The  large  painting  called  “ A Hymn  to 
Osiris”  (57G),  in  Gallery  VI.,  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  to  imitate  Mr.  Long,  with  very  small 
success ; nor  are  the  figures  Egyptian,  as  the 
title  should  imply,  but  more  Jewish  in  cast. 
We  are  at  a loss  to  understand  any  claim  which 
this  picture  has  to  its  position  except  its  size. 
Mrs.  Merritt’s  “War”  (5G0)  is  a curious  and 
clever  work,  wliich  appears  to  draw  its  inspira- 
tion from  Paolo  Veronese,  as  to  colour,  com- 
position, and  feeling,  though  the  texture  is  as 
different  .as  possible  from  his,  and,  in  fact, 
quite  peculiar  and  distinct  from  anything  else 
in  the  exhibition.  It  is  a balcony  full  of  women 
in  Italian  Cinquecento  style  and  costume,  look- 
ing on  at  troops  passing  below.  Though  too 
much  like  a modern-antique,  it  is  worth  atten- 
tion. “ The  Bey  of  Constantine  receiving- 
Guests  ” (593),  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  is  hardly  one 
of  tbe  best  pictures  by  this  follower  of  Ger6ine; 
it  is  an  interior  of  Saracenic  character,  in  which 
the  intended  effect  of  light  and  brilliancy  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  attained  ; the  fat  figure  of 
the  host  waddling  out  along  the  line  of  carpet 
to  where  his  guests  are  bowing  to  him,  is  very 
characteristic,  andhis  action  thoroughly  realised. 
A small  painting  by  Mr.  Watson  Nicol,  “ Loch- 
aber  no  more  ” (Gll),  where  an  old  Scotchman 
and  his  daughter  and  their  dog  are  taking  a 
last  look  at  their  native  hills,  is  one  of  the  most 
true,  pathetic,  and  finely -composed  things  in 
the  collection.  Next  to  it  “ The  Church  of 
St.  David,  Quimperlc”  (612),  by  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  is  interesting  as  a painting  of  a 
curious  little  building  and  its  jmecincts.  Mr. 
Reid’s,  “A  Spill”  (635),  a hunting  - field 
incident,  seems  to  us  very  devoid  of  interest 
or  story ; far  too  large  for  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  surprising  how  many  comparatively 
large  works  there  are  in  this  year’s  .Academy 
of  which  we  must  say  the  same,  and  which  are 
like  magnified  cabinet  pictures.  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas’s  “A  Whip  for  Van  Tromp  : The  Admi- 
ralty, 1652”  (653),  is  a very  clever  picture  of 
a set  of  figures  of  the  period  inspecting  a model 
of  a ship  of  the  period,  tbe  drawing  for  which 
one  of  them,  probably  the  “ chief  constructor,” 
or  whatever  his  title  then  was,  holds  in  his  hand. 
This  is  admirably  painted;  but  here,  again,  we 
cannot  detect  very  much  story  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  party,  or  gather  much  as  to  the 
light  in  which  they  regard  the  matter.  As  a 
painting  which  really  has  a point,  and  a very 
marked  one,  may  be  named  Mr.  Bottomley’s 
“Maternite”  (642),  a sad,  serious  painting  of  a 
woman  evidently  worn  with  the  struggle  for 
life,  holding  negligently  in  her  arms  au  infant, 
jirobahly  more  of  a burden  than  a joy  to  her, 
aud  locking  at  a painting  of  the  Madonna  and 
her  Child  in  Glory,  as  if  contrasting  their  lot, 
or  petitioning  for  sympathy.  The  hands,  very 
well  drawn,  are  a little  too  much  like  a lady’s 
hands,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  woman 
supposed,  and  the  Madonna  figure  is  not  well 
represented ; but  there  is  true  pathos  in  this, 
and  there  is  an  idea  of  meauing  something 
more  than  merely  'painting  imitations  of  per- 
sons and  inanimate  objects;  the  picture  is  a 
kind  of  poem,  with  a]  moral  beauty  aud  signifi- 
cance in  it.  There  aro  few  enough  of  such, 
uufortunately,  in  th’e  Academy  collection. 

Mr.  Archer’s  “Dieu  le  Veult:  Peter  the 
Hermit  preaching  the  First  Crusade”  (678)  is 
a large  picture  crowded  with  figures,  very  well 
drawn  and  very  well  composed  in  regard  to 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
central  figure,  a poiut  iu  which  some  other 
painters  of  crowded  scenes  might  advisably 
take  a lesson  from  him.  The  early  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  building  from  which 
Peter  addresses  tbe  crowd  has  been  carefully 
studied ; there  is  an  oversight  as  to  one  of  the 
background  buildings  on  the  right,  which  is 
too  late  for  the  date  of  the  incident.  Had  there 
been  somewhat  more  of  Medieeval  “ wolfish- 
ness” in  some  of  the  figures,  this  [lainting 
should  undoubtedly  have  claimed  a central 
place  in  the  hanging ; as  it  is,  it  shows  a careful 
study  of  composition  in  the  illustration  of  an 
important  historical  incident,  and  certainly  tells 
its  story  clearly.  Opposite  to  it  is  Mr.  Sidney 
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Holland’s  picture  of  “ The  Trial  of  a Noble 
Family  before  the  Blood  Council,  Antwerp, 
15G7 ” (723),  a well-meant  and  seriously 
imagined  picture,  which  lacks  force  and  in- 
dividuality. Mr.  Boughton’s  “ Suspected  of 
Witchcraft”  (753)  is  a painting  from  the  same 
model  as  the  sacred  mistletoe  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  and  equally  wooden  and  bloodless;  we, 
cannot  make  out  what  the  artist  has  been  about 
in  these  two  pictures.  Mr.  Clarke’s  little  pie- 
ture,  ” Homely  Toil”  (745),  has  charming 
points,  as  has  another  small  work  of  his  in 
y Gallery  VIII.,  “ A Hampshire  Cottage”  (785), 
jc  but  Mr.  Clarke  has  not  fulfilled  his  “Early 
§ Promise.” 

The  best  work  in  Gallery  VIII.  (still  omitting 
the  landscapes)  is  Mr.  Blair  Leighton’s  “Little 
Nell  and  her  Grandfather”  (891),  inasmuch  as 
it  truly  realises  the  characters  intended,  and 
therefore  fulfils  the  highest  aim  of  painting  of 
its  class.”  “ The  Water  Dance  ” (884),  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  an  Arab  lad  dancing  with  a glass  bowl 
of  water  balanced  on  his  head,  is  very  clever ; 
the  object,  of  course,  is  to  go  through  the  dance 
without  spilling  the  water,  and  the  effort  to  do 
this  is  very  well  indicated  in  the  pose  and 
manner  of  the  dancer.  “ The  Courtship  of 
William  II.  of  Orange  ” (820),  while  he  and 
bis  adored  were  still  childi'en,  is  a pretty 
picture  by  Mr.  Wynfield;  far  superior  to  his 
picture  in  the  same  room  last  year.  “ An 
impromptu  Dance,”  by  Mr.  Fred.  Brown  (834), 
is  a street  scene  at  Chelsea,  where  some  girls 
and  children  are  dancing  (poor  things)  to  the 
music  of  one  of  those  accursed  barrel-organs  ; 
there  is  a clear  light  in  the  scene,  and  happiness 
visibly  depicted  on  the  face  of  one  of  the 
children.  A small  painting  of  more  thoughtful 
•class  is  Mr.  Kindon’s  “Old  Cronies”  (780),  a 
powerful  study  of  two  old  and  rather  dissipated- 
looking  women  in  dark  garments,  relieved 
against  a whitened  wall  with  scraps  of  adver- 
tisements adhering  to  it.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s 
Market-place,  Evesham  ” (784)  and  Mr. 
Claude  Calthrop’s  “Interior  at  Ham  House” 
(833)  are  two  capital  specimens  of  architectural 
paintings.  Gallery  XI.  contains  Mr.  Ernest 
Crofts’s  largest,  though  perhaps  not  his  best, 
picture,  “ Charles  I.  on  his  way  to  E.tecu- 
iion”  (1502),  wallcing  with  Bishop  Juxon 
Along  the  Mall  to  Whitehall  ; the  king 
eeoms  stately  and  unmoved,  the  bishop  alone 
iShows  signs  of  emotion,  which  is  very  likely 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  question  occurred 
in  looking  at  it,  how  near  does  this  come  to 
being  a re]>resentation  of  the  actual  facts  ? Wo 
tnay  surmise  that  in  this  case  it  is  very  near. 
We  know  that  the  king  lodged  the  night  before 
I At  St.  James’s,  wo  know  his  likeness  and  the 
1 dress  he  wore,  we  know  pretty  well  from  old 
1 prints  what  the  Mall  then  looked  like,  we  must 
I presume  that  there  was  a strong  guard  of  Crom- 
1 wellite  soldiers,  and  we  know  their  dress ; so 
( that  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
I the  picture  re])re3ent3  all  the  main  incidents  in 
I the  scene  as  they  must  have  happened.  In  Mr. 

I Crofts’s  picture  an  incident  (also  probable 
enough)  is  the  introduction  of  a sympathising 
Royalist  among  the  spectators  at  the  side  of  the 
walk,  whose  appearance  draws  the  attention  of 
all  the  Puritan  soldiery.  This  is  a very  serious 
and  thoughtfully-painted  work.  There  are  not 
many  other  figure  pictures  in  this  gallery  calling 
for  notice;  “The  Ruling  Passion”  (1,450),  by 
Mr.  Laslett  J.  Pott,  representing  a cock-fight 
held  in  the  sitting-room  of  a gouty  amateur,  with 
his  friends  about  him,  is  a clever  thing,  the  best 
thing  the  artist  has  done  to  our  recollection. 

Of  the  landscapes  of  this  year  the  one  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt  which  is  hung,  “A  North  Country 
Stream  ” (G48)  only  stands  on  different  footing 
from  most  of  the  rest  as  the  work  of  a painter 
who  presses  into  the  very  heart  of  nature  to  read 
Gie  secret  of  her  beauty,  and  to  translate  it  in- 
art,  and  who  is  not  content  to  have  merely 
mastered  a clever  method  of  showing  ono  effect 
and  to  repeat  that  year  by  year.  One  result  of 
Mr.  Hunt’s  delicate  and  conscientious  renderin" 
of  a scene  is  that  hi.s  work  is  far  too  refined  for 
Koval  Academy  atmosphere ; it  is  painting  to 
be  looked  at  undisturbed  by  coarser  surround- 
ings, and  loses  some  of  its  true  effect  on  the 
Academy  walls  among  a crowd  of  other  paint- 
ings. The  present  work  is  a summer  scene  on 
a quiet  river,  brown  under  the  reflections  of 
masses  of  trees,  every  light  and  shade  in  the 
foliage  of  which  has  been  carefully  studied. 
Those  who,  like  Mr.  Hunt,  do  not  paint  for  ex- 
bibibion  tone,  nevertheless  have  their  reward ; 
and  this  is  a picture  to  live  with  and  love, 
ibeside  which  the  annual  repetition  of  their  stock 


receipts  by  some  of  the  popular  landscape- 
painters  seems  only  like  a kind  of  trade  rather 
than  an  art.  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  highland  scenes 
with  cattle,  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  river  scenes, 
are  quite  as  good  as  they  have  been  for  some 
years  past,  but  we  know  them  all  by  heart.  Mr. 
Hook  repeats  one  treatment  of  the  sea  very 
much  too,  but  it  is  so  powerful  and  true  a 
treatment  that  one  can  afford  better  to  see  it 
repeated ; and  his  “ Catching  a Mermaid  ” (28), 
one  of  the  two  hung  on  either  side  of  his  own 
portrait,  perhaps  on  the  whole  surpasses  any 
thing  he  has  ever  done  in  indicating  the 
motion,  the  colour,  and  the  surface  of  sea-water 
in  a breeze  and  under  cold  grey  light ; we  seem 
to  forget  paint  in  looking  at  such  a work,  and 
feel  tho  salt  sea  breeze  in  our  faces.  We  feel 
an  increasing  doubt  in  this  respect  as  to  Mr. 
Brett’s  in  some  senses  wonderful  sea-pieces. 
Ho  has  given  himself  lately  to  the  task  of 
realising  the  sea  in  calm  weather  and  under 
bright  summer  sun,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  do 
this  with  the  greatest  force  and  vividness  he 
seems  to  have  overstepped  the  mark  and  made  his 
seas  too  blue,  bard,  and  steely.  But  in  realism 
of  foreground  he  is  almost  unapproachable,  the 
sand  and  rocks  in  “ Those  Yellow  Sands”  (142) 
are  deceptive  to  the  eye  in  their  truth  and 
powerfnl  painting  of  every  detail.  Mr.  Goodwin 
sends  an  “ Arabian  Nights”  scene  which  is  not 
quite  equal  to  his  scene  from  “ Sindbad  ” a year 
or  two  ago;  it  is  “ The  Enchanted  Lake”  (83), 
and  looks  a fine  piece  of  fanciful  and  imaginative 
effect,  but  is  bung  rather  too  high  to  he  properly 
examined  : we  confess  to  a feeling  that  a little 
of  this  ideal  and  fairy  landscape-painting  is 
enough ; it  is  a kind  of  thing,  however  well 
done,  of  which  the  interest  is  not  very  lasting ; 
bis  other  work,  representing  Prospero’s  island 
(1,521),  is  admirable.  Mr.  Leader’s  “Parting 
Day  ” (98)  is  gorgeous,  but  bard  ; Mr.  Halawelle’s 
landscape  (G88)  is  steely  grey  and  hard,  as 
hard  as  steel  itself,  the  repetition  of  an 
effective  receipt  recently  discovered,  and  that 
is  all.  If  these  works  fulfilled  the  ends  of  land- 
scape art,  there  would  be  little  of  intellectual 
interest  in  that  art.  Mr.  MaeWhirter,  who  has 
been  in  tho  habit  of  painting  the  same  birch 
tree  too  ©ften  (perhaps  it  attains  a certain 
market  value),  has,  at  all  events,  gone  out  of  bis 
beaten  track  in  his  two  landscapes  in  Gallery  II., 

“ Corrie,  Isle  of  Arran,”  and  “Sunset  Fires” 
(157,  IG  J)  ; the  former,  a bright  breezy  sea- 
coast  picture,  is  tho  best;  in  the  latter,  tho 
sunset  is  rather  colour  than  light  | it  is  meant 
for  a very  fine  effect,  and  only  just  fails.  A 
really  fine  and  impressive  winter  landscape  is 
Mr.  Farquharson’s  “The  Joyless  Winter  Day  ” 
(764) , a waste  scene  of  snowdrift  threatening  to 
bury  the  sheep  in  its  folds  : this  is  a fine  and 
very  real  thing.  “ Tho  Adder’s  Pool,  Carnar- 
vonshire ” (255)  is  a powerful  piece  of  effect 
by  Mr.  Oakes,  whose  “Salmon  River”  (376)  is, 
however,  a great  failure,  far  beneath  what  the 
painter  once  did  when  be  worked  more  con- 
scientiously from  nature,  and  made  less  attempt 
to  bo  picturesque  and  poetical,  for  which 
attempt  all  landscape  - painters  have  not  the 
requisite  gifts,  and  would  do  well  rather  to 
make  the  more  of  the  gift  of  realism  without 
trying  to  be  poetical.  “ Moonrise  on  a Teesdale 
Moor”  (294)  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  is  a powerful 
sketch  rather  than  a picture;  it  looks  like 
moonlight,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  advan- 
tageously compared  with  the  large  moonlight 
picture  in  Gallery  III.,  by  Mr.  ^glesias  (339)  ; 
if  the  painter  ever  saw  so  much  light  and  such 
an  amount  of  detail  in  moonlight  as  that,  ho 
has  seen  what  no  one  else  has  ever  seen.  It  is 
astonishing  how  few  people  who  undertake  to 
paint  moonlight  seem  to  have  observed  how  very 
little  light  there  ready  is  in  a moonlight  scene  ; 
oven  under  tho  brightest  moon,  how  little 
detail  can  be  really  seen,  and  bow  dark  and 
massed  the  shadows  are.  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis’s 
landscapes  arc  all  what  one  may  call  solid  and 
well  painted,  and  the  cattle  in  his  foregrounds 
admirable  ; landscape  and  cattle  seem  in  his 
paintings  mutually  to  help  each  other ; but, 
apart  from  the  cattle,  his  landscapes  this  year 
seem  artificial  and  uninteresting.  “ Springtime 
at  Tillietudlein  Castle,”  by  Mr.  David  Murray 
(843),  is  a pretty  Spring  effect,  with  plenty  of 
light  in  it,  though  it  strikes  us  as  an  imitation 
of  some  other  painters’  style,  a conviction  which 
not  unfrequently  comes  across  one  at  the 
Academy  exhibition.  “ The  First  Frost”  (G21), 
by  Mr.  A.  Parsons,  is  a specimen  of  landscape 
which  is  no  mere  receipt-making,  but  a most 
carefully  - studied  portrayal  of  character  and 
colour  of  woodland  landscape  at  the  time  of 


year  depicted.  Mr.  J.  B.  Knight  has  two  or 
three  good  landscapes  in  his  well-known  style, 
and  Mr.  H.  Moore  a fine  study  of  calm  sea 
(1,444),  and  a still  better  work,  “ Between  tho 
Showers”  (1,4G1),  a coast  scene  dashed  over 
with  flying  gleams  of  light,  after  the  manner 
suggested  by  tho  title,  and  carried  out  with 
very  picturesque  force  and  freedom. 

If  there  were  more  of  interest  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  this  year  we  should  not  have  dismissed 
it  at  the  close  of  an  article  ; but  there  is  a great 
deal  that  is  very  poor  and  vulgar,  and  scarcely 
anything  that  is  of  the  highest  rank.  Mr. 
Simonds’s  “Perseus”  is  disappointing.  It  is  a 
fine  head,  but  the  attitude  is  somewhat  strained 
and  stiff,  and  the  pose  of  tho  figure  as  a whole 
does  not  impress  us  nearly  so  favourably  as  it 
did  in  the  small  sketch  sent  to  us  as  an  invita- 
tion card  to  a private  view  of  it.  Mr.  Birch’s 
“ Earl  of  Beaconsfield,”  tho  model  for  a colossal 
statue  for  Liverpool,  is  a very  successful  example 
of  a portrait  statue  of  this  class.  The  robes 
are  treated  with  sculpturesque  breadth,  and  the 
head  is  admirable,  both  as  a likeness  and  in  its 
characteristic  pose  and  expression.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Lawson  sends  an  interesting  study  of  tho  girl 
figure,  as  distinguished  from  the  matured 
female  figure,  in  his  “Girl  and  Tortoise”  (1,549), 
a girl  of  fifteen  or  so,  nude,  holding  a tortoise 
in  her  hand.  There  is  no  idea  conveyed  in  the 
figure.  It  is  a figure,  that  is  all;  but  it  is 
pretty  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  which  is 
more  than  can  bo  said  of  Mr.  Stirling  Lee’s 
contorted  figure  called  by  the  magnificent  title, 
“Dawn  of  Womanhood,”  ono  of  the  instances 
of  titles  far  above  the  real  achievement 
of  the  work.  Tho  recumbent  figure,  with 
head  thrown  back  and  agonised  expression 
in  the  features,  suggests  rather  the  idea  of 
light  - mare.”  Mr.  Fry’s  “ Vengeance,” 
life  - size  of  a female  figure  creeping 
on  hands  and  knees,  hiding  a dagger  behind 
her,  is  odd-looking  from  some  points  of  view, 
but  original  and  forcible  in  its  idea  and 
execution.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  “Henry  Irving 
as  Hamlet  ” is  a spirited  and  real  likeness. 
Among  the  numerous  biists  may  be  named  as 
of  special  interest  Mias  Ferguson’s  “ Miss 
Maoleod  of  Maclcod  ” (1,547),  a carefully- 
finished  portrait  of  a very  fine  and  interesting 
old  lady’s  countenance;  Mr.  Milo  Griffith’s 
“An  Evening  Star”  (1,550),  a bronze  ideal 
bust;  Mr.  Boehm’s  “ J.  E.  Millais”  (1,581),  the 
sculptor’s  diploma  work  ; Mr.  Havard  Thomas’s 
“ Mrs.  Bernard  Cammoll”  (1,G03) ; Mr.  A.  Gil- 
bert’s “Study  of  a Head, — bi'onze  ” (1,6(X)) ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Browning’s  “Adelia  Abbruzzesi  ” 
(1,604),  which  is  really  a portrait  study,  also  in 
bronze  (Mr.  Browning  seems  determined  to  fly 
at  everything,  having  appeared  successively  as 
figure-painter,  landscape-painter,  and  sculptor)  ; 
and  Mr.  Amcudola’s  “ Lady  Brooke”  (1,671),  a 
beautiful  head,  hut  somewhat  spoiled  in  the 
inarblo  by  over-finish  and  polish,  which  takes 
away  tho  characteristic  light  and  lustre  of 
marble,  and  gives  it  an  almost  waxlight  surface. 
Among  sculptural  vagaries  is  by  far  the  worst 
we  ever  remember  at  tho  Academy,  a figure 
of  a nigger  iniustrcl,  with  bronze  face  and 
hands,  and  coat  and  other  vestments  of 
different  • coloured  marbles,  under  tho  title, 

“ Oh,  goodness,  gracious  me  ! ” Tho  sculptor 
is  one  Calvi,  we  presume  an  Italian ; English 
sculpture  has  never  fallen  so  low  as  that,  and 
the  committee  did  little  credit  to  their  judgment 
in  iiclinitting  such  a piece  of  vulgarity,  which 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  art.  “ But  you 
would  admit  tho  same  thing  painted  ? ” Yes, 
on  a small  scale,  at  any  rate  ; but  what  is  ad- 
missible in  paintingis  not  necessarily  admissible 
in  sculpture,  which  is  the  art  of  pure  form,  not 
of  realism.  And  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why 
a higher  standard  of  criticism  must  be  applied 
to  sculpture  than  to  painting,  as  it  is,  almost 
unconsciously,  by  many  critics, — a matter  of 
which  we  have  heard  sciilptors  complain.  They 
should  not  do  so ; it  is  a compliment  to  the 
dignity  and  intellectual  character  of  their  art. 

A light  character  sketch  may  pass  muster  in 
painting,  which  would  look  grotesque  in  clay  ; a 
figure  may  interest  us  in  painting  from  beauty 
of  colour,  carrying  off  weaknesses  in  the  form 
and  conception  ; the  same  figure  cut  out  in  cold 
marble  must  have  much  higher  abstract  quali- 
fications to  evoke  our  sympathy  and  justify  its 
existeuce. 


Surveyors’  Institution. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  21st,  when  a dis- 
cussion will  take  place  on  the  Government 
Agricnltural  Tenants’  Compensation  Bill.” 
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THE  KING’S  PALACE  AT  THE  TOWER, 

Glo»t»r.  My  eentle  nephew,  they  were  ill-advised 
To  tutor  you  with  such  unfittinp  terms 
(Whoe’er  they  were)  against  this  royal  mansioo ; 

....  Cresar  himself, 

That  built  the  same,  within  it  kept  his  court. 

And  many  kings  since  him  ; the  rooms  are  large. 

The  building  stately,  and  for  strength  beside 
It  is  the  safest  and  the  surest  hold  you  have. 

T.  Heyicood'a  " King  Edicard  IV. “ 

The  Office  of  Worka  have  made  rapid  pro- 
gress with  their  schetae  of  demolition  at  the 
Tower,  to  which  Lord  Granville  alluded  at 
the  Royal  Academy  dinner.  Scarcely  any- 
thing remains  but  a carved  stone  trophy 
and  one  heraldic  shield  (which  are  inserted 
in  an  adjacent  wall)  of  tho  storehouses 
and  Ordnance  offices  which  in  tho  course 
of  last  century  arose  over  tho  ruins  of  the 
King’s  Palace.  Oae  may  now  obtain  a fair  view 
from  the  south-east  of  the  Conqueror’s  “ Arx 
Palatina,”  “la  Blanche  Tour  deinz  la  tour  de 
Lendres”  of  King  Edward  III.,  conspicuous 
from  this  side  for  its  distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  a bold  half-round  bow  which  constitutes  the 
apse  of  the  beautiful  Early  Norman  chapel 
dedicated  to  tho  Evangelist  St.  John.  Com- 
manding the  river,  as  of  yore,  Gundulf’s  Keep 
again  stands  proudly  aloft  in  solitary  pre- 
eminence above  the  surrounding  worka  of  the 
inner  and  outer  wards.  Once  more  is  plainly 
visible  from  below  the  southern  front,  having  in 
its  uppermost,  or  “ state  ’’  floor,  the  picturesque 
short  arcade  of  eight  windows  set  within 
recesses  in  couples,  having  a plain  baluster  iu 
common, — one  pair  of  which  are  probably  the 
only  windows  in  tho  Keep  that  present  quite 
their  original  appearance.  The  arcado  opens 
from  tho  mural  gallery,  running  around  the 
erterior  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  the 
adjoining  room,  wliereiu  the  contents  of  the 
former  llorse  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Armouries 
arc  in  course  of  re-arrangement.* * * * §  Prom 
one  of  these  windows  Flambard,  bishop  of 
Durham,  let  himself  down,  not  forgetting  his 
pastoral  staff,  by  a rope,  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him  iu  a flagon,  having  intoxicated 
his  guards  with  some  of  the  good  cheer  that 
was  plentifully  supplied  to  him.  Flambard, 
pacitator  Ranulphns,  idr  pcsst'niHS,” — Rufus’s 
faithful,  albeit  rapacious  minister,  had,  by 
severe  exactions,  greatly  promoted  the  Tower 
works.  He  is  the  first  state  prisoner  here  of 
whom  anything  certain  is  known.  SirF.  Pal- 
gravo  says  he  was  confined  in  tho  Council- 
chamber,  under  custody  of  Walter  do  Magna- 
villo  (or  ilaudeville,  ancestor  of  the  eaida  of 
Essex  and  dukes  of  Manchester),  hereditary 
Constable.  Committed  to  the  Tower  Ist 
Hen.  I.,  more  to  satisfy  tho  people’s  resentment 
than  the  king's,  and  thus  handsomely  lodged,  he 
seems  to  have  been  well  treated,  since  the  largo 
sum  of  two  shillings  was  assigned  for  his  daily 
needs.  Though  injured  by  his  descent,  tho  rope 
proving  too  short  for  a fall  of  nearly  70  ft.,  he 
made  good  his  escape  to  Normandy.  Flambard 
eventually  recovered  his  see,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  cathedral,  and  added  a moat  to  the 
Palatine  Castle  ; ho  also  lived  to  endow  Kepyer 
Hospital,  and  found  Norham-on-the-Tweed.  In 
tho  southern  front  appear  the  four  windows  of 
tho  chapel  southern  aisle,  two  of  them  in  the 
^torior  pilaster  strips  against  this  face  of  the 
Keep,  with  three  winduvva  of  the  triforium 
a^vo.  The  chapel  walls  are  from  -i  ft.  to  5 ft. 
^ick  ; in  common  with  tho  rest  of  tho  White 
Tower  its  exterior  was  defaced,  at  tho  hands  of 
Wren,  by  pointing  with  flint  chips  and  mortar 
and  the  substituuon  of  Portland  for  the  old 
Mhlar  dressings;  but  the  windows,  enlarged  for 
the  most  part  throughouD  tho  structure,  are 
original  openings. 

That  tho  White  Tower  was  not  designed  for 
a customary  residence  is  evident  from  the  tri- 
partite division  of  each  floor,  the  many  massive 
posts  in  tho  several  rooms,  and  the  inconvenient 
means_  of  access  from  ouo  stage  to  another. 
Its  original  main  entrance  is  not  ascertained. 
Tradition  points  to  the  since-enlarged  door  on 
tho  northern,  but  most  exposed,  side,  about 
12  ft.  from  tae  ground,  from  which  there  is  a 
modem  descent  to  the  prison-vaults.  Another 
opening  above,  now  used  for  tho  reception  of 
heavy  ston-s,  bears  traces  of  an  over-arch  as 
though  intended  for  a door  of  greater  size. 
It  would  not  appe.ar,  however,  that  there 
ever  stood  by  this  face  of  the  Tower  any  bar- 
bican or  fore  - work,  as  at  the  later  Norman 
keeps  of,  for  instance,  Scarborough  or  Rochester. 
Moreover,  the  interior,  wliilat  admirably  adapted 


* See  BuiUer,  vol.  iliti,,  p.  CH  (13di  Norember,  1882). 


for  purposes  of  safety,  is  comfortless ; it  has  but 
fourgarderobes  and  one  fireplace,  and,  except  in 
the  Chapel,  was  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  The 
present  door  opens  into  a dark  first  floor,  whence 
a turnpike  vise  iu  the  circular  north-eastern 
(Flamsteed’s)  turret  leads  to  the  basement  and 
to  the  floor  above,  this  latter  being  entered  by 
a bent  and  narrow  mural  passage.  From  the 
second  floor  two  turret  newel  staircases  com- 
mence to  the  upper  story  and  battlements. 
Further,  tho  Council  Chamber  and  adjoining 
room  on  the  upper  story  are  approached  only  by 
galleries  in  the  walls  too  narrow  for  two  persons 
t^o  walk  abreast.  There  was  another  approach 
from  the  royal  lodgings,  consisting  of  a well- 
stair,  in  the  southern  wall,  from  whoso  head  a 
short  gallery  leads  into  the  Chapel.  This  is  the 
staircase,  commencing  at  about  14  ft.  from  the 
ground-level,  by  which  visitors  now  enter;  at 
its  foot  Sir  Christopher  Wren  found  tho  sup- 
: posed  remains  of  tlic  young  princes, — King 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother.  Another  doorway 
communicates  between  the  Chapel  and  the  Ban- 
queting Chamber  on  the  second  floor.*  The 
mural  gallery,  about  3 ft.  wide,  around  the 
“state  floor”  opens  into  tho  chapel  trifoinura 
by  one  end  at  the  south  aisle,  by  the  other  at 
the  north  aisle  on  the  chevet. 

The  removal  of  the  store-houses  from  each 
aide  of  the  roadway  iuto  the  inner  ward  from 
the  drawbridge,  flanked  by  tho  Well  and  Cradle 
Towers  on  tho  outer  ward,  reveals  the  western 
faido  of  the  Salt  Towei’.  This,  called  Julius 
Cxsar’s  Tower  in  the  Suiwey  of  1533,  caps  the 
inner  ballium  south-eastern  angle. f Its  western 
face  retains  traces  of  tho  curtain  wall,  10  ft. 
thick  and  about  20  ft.  high,  that  stretched  west- 
wards to  tho  Lanthorn,  and  thence  to  the  Wake- 
field, or  Record,  Towers.  The  curtain,  here 
subsequently  displaced  for  the  Queen’s  Gallery, 
formed  part  of  a revetment  to  sustain  the 
heaped-up  ground  along  the  fronts  of  the 
modern  inner  ward.  The  natural  elevation 
from  the  waterside  is  perhaps  increased  by  the 
soil  piled  from  the  ditch  which  Longchamp  re- 
excavated.  The  slope  trendiug  northwards  is 
very  marked  in  the  rise, — one  in  ten, — through 
Edward  III.’s  Gatehouse,!  in  the  stops  beyond, 
up  to  the  parade  and  Tower  Green,  and  in  the 
flight  of  stairs  down  to  “Mint-street,”  at  the 
north-eastern  corner  by  tho  Martin  Towpi*. 
Where  the  Palace  stood  tho  levels  between  the 
two  wards  are  almost  equal.  Following  the 
Norman  plan,  manifest  at  Rochester,  Carlisle, 
Porchester,  Bainborough,  &c.,  the  ordinary 
lodgings  for  the  castle  lord  and  his  suite  were 
placed  within  the  inner  ward  by  tho  keep. 
Bat  a notable  feature  of  the  Tower  of  London 
is  that  the  palace  buildings  had,  in  addition,  en- 
compassing walls  of  their  own.  Situated  on  the 
lower  slope  of  the  inner  ward,  at  its  south-eastern 
corner,  they  lay  within  an  area  connected  with 
tho  White  Tower  by  a northern  and  a western 
wall.  The  former  of  these,  known  as  the 
Wardrobe  Gallery,  united  the  Keep  with  the 
Broad  Ai-row  Tower,  having  at  its  centre  point 
a circular  tower  and  turret, — the  Wardrobe 
Tower.  In  tho  Suiwey  of  1533  this  is  styled 
“ the  tower  at  tho  east  end  of  the  wardrobe  ” ; 
the  gallery  remained  until  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  The  western  wall  joined  the 
northern  face  of  the  Wakefield  Tower  to  the 
Keep.  It  also  carried  an  intermediate  gateway 
between  two  towers,  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Byward  and  Sliddle  Towers,  — Cold  Harbour 
Tower, § the  now  site  of  the  garrison  main  guard, 
lliis  western  wail  and  the  curtain  between  the 
Wakefield  and  Lanthorn  Towers  were  probably 
as  ancient  as  the  former  of  those  two  towers. 
The  two  walls,  their  towers,  and  tho  four 
curtains  which,  meeting  at  the  Salt  Tower, 
m ido  a defence  in  this  qu.nrter  for  the  royal 
precincts,  as  well  as  the  apartments  themselves, 
clearly  appear  in  a plan  of  1553.  In  tho  earlier 
surveys  the  collected  buildings,  dating  from 
Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  are  named  the  “ Inner 
Ward  ; they  formed  the  first  exterior  defence 
to  the  Conqueror’s  citadel.  Tho  three  Ward- 
robe, Lanthorn,  and  Cold  Harbour  Towers  are 
shown  as  cylindrical  in  shape,  resembling  tho 
\VakeSeld  Tower,  which  is  Late  Norman.  The 
various  apartments  would  seem  to  have  ever 
been  under  repair,  absorbing  much  of  the  money 


. • In  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Banquetina  Chamber  is  the 
mrcular-heu.led  Ureplaee  with  vertical  flue,  like  to  that  ' 
Colchester  Castle. 


restored,  see  Archer’s  “Vestiges."  part  iii.  1816. 

J I he  Cxarden  Tower  of  Henry  Ylll.’a  survey  so  ci 
Irotn  Its  propinquity  to  the  Constable’s  garden  ; in  15: 
bore  Us  present  name  of  Bloodv  Tower, 
shelter  ‘ cold  herberge  (Fr.  ahri 


that  from  time  to  time  was  expended  upon  the 
Tower. 

During  King  Henry  III.’s  prolonged  reign, 
the  more  pronounced  character  of  a palace  was 
assumed  by  tho  fortress,  which  hitherto  had 
been  mainly  a refuge  and  a prison.  William 
Rufus  built  the  greater  part  of  the  enceinte  to 
tho  modern  inner  ward;  Flambard  deepened 
the  ditch.*  Henry  II.,  and  his  two  sons  after 
him,  expended  considerable  .sums  upon  their 
residence  hero,  its  storehouses  and  outworks. 
When  King  Henry  III.  ascended  the  throne 
tho  inner  ballium,  then  in  all  probability  abut- 
ting towards  tho  south  upon  the  river  foreshore, 
was  guarded  by  the  Hall  (Wakefield)  ; Robyn 
the  Devyll’s  (Devereux)  ; Bell;  Martin,  or 
Jewel ; Lanthoxm ; Wardrobe,  and  Cold  Harbour 
Towers.  To  later  reigns  we  must  assign  the 
other  existing  towers  along  the  inner  and  outer 
walls.  The  Devereux  Tower  (restored  by 
Salvin)  is  certainly  no  later  than  King 
Richai’d  I.  or  King  John,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
co-eval  with  tho  Wakefield  Tower,  whose  base- 
ment dates  from  King  Stephen  or  his  successor, 
and  is  a marvellous  piece  of  masonry  for  that  or 
auy  other  subsequent  period.  King  John  used 
the  Martin,  formerly  Brick,  Tower  (whither  the 
regalia  was  removed  from  the  White  Tower, 
temp.  Charles  I.)  as  his  treasury,!  for  which 
purpose  it  regularly  served  from  the  37tb 
Hen.  III.  Tho  last-named  monarch  built  the 
ui^per  story  of  the  Wakefield  Tower,  and  close 
by,  to  the  north-east,  the  Banqueting  - hall 
(whence  its  earlier  name),  in  which  he  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Eleanor  of  Provence. 
This  hall  was  demolished  during  tho  Common- 
wealth. He  also  erected  the  scarp  of  the  outer 
ward,  much  of  whose  original  fabric  survives, 
the  Well  and  Develin  Towers  thereon,  together 
with  the  Quay.  The  Develin  Tower  stands  wholly 
iu  tbe  ditch,  at  the  furthest  south-easterni 
extremity  of  tho  fortifications,  joining  an 
ancient  dam  for  keeping  up  the  water  in  the- 
moat.  It  was  known  temp.  Richard  II.,  when 
Chaucer  was  clerk  of  the  works, — as  Galigh- 
mae’s ; in  1549,  as  the  Galleyman  ; and  in  1641  as- 
the  Iron  Gate  Tower.  To  this  same  sovereign. 
(Henry  III.)  is  due  the  commencement,  if  not  the 
completion,  of  the  Cradle,  Salt,  and  St. Thomas’s- 
(the  Water  or  Traitors’  Gate)  Towers.  The 
Lanthorn  Tower,  its  foundations  jnst  un- 
covered, had  always  been  part  of  the  royal 
Palace,  containing  the  king’s  bedchamber 
and  private  closet.  It  was  circular  in 
form,  and  most  likely  of  the  same  age  and 
size  as  the  Wakefield  Tower.  Tho  Queen’e 
private  lodgings  and  garden,  with  the  Queen’s 
apartments  and  gallery,  occupied  the  space  that 
is  now  cleared.  Numerous  entries  in  the  Pipe, 
Mise,  Close,  and  Liberate  Rolls!  testify  to  the- 
extent  and  costliness  of  Henry  III.’s  operations. 
Military  engines  and  stores  were  sent  in,  timber 
was  brought  from  Havering,  iron,  steel  and 
charcoal  were  purchased  for  the  smith,  with 
large  supplies  of  lead,  stone,  hide  fur  the 
balistce,  and  other  material.  The  Pipe  and 
Liberate  Rolls  contain  entries  for  2nd  March, 
1238,  relating  to  repairs  in  the  King’s  chambers. 
The  completion  of  the  chimney  in  tho  Qneen’a- 
chamber  and  tbe  making  a good  and  fitting  spur- 
(partition)  of  boards  between  the  chamber  and 
chapel, § — the  chapel  being  the  oratory  still 
sbovvn  in  the  south-eastern  recess  on  tho  first 
floor  of  tho  Wakefield  Tower  as  that  where 
Henry  VI.’s  body  was  found.  In  24  Hon.  III. 
occurs  an  item  of  301.  lOs.  -4(1.  for  “ una  navata” 
(ship-load)  of  marble  and  four  ship-loads  of 
Purbeck.  Mr.  Clark  observes  that  only  iu  the  cills 
of  the  two  windows  iu  the  sacrarinm  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Tower  has  Pnrbeck  stone  been  found’ 
iu  position,  though  traces  exist  iu  the  adjacent 
rampart  walls  and  elsewhere.  The  activity  with 
which  tho  works  were  conducted  is  evinced  itk 
the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  St.  Thomas’s 
Tower,  which  twice  fell  down : at  tbe  second 
occasion,  it  is  said,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  former  fall  (Aj)ril  23rd,  1210).  The  vulgar- 
ascribed  the  second  accident  to  the  indignation 
of  the  martyred  archbishop  and  saint  at  the 
injury  which  the  new  defences  threatened  to  the 

* Matt.  Paris  describes  his  iueifectual  project  to  fiU  th© 
ditch  fi'Oin  the  Thames. 

i He  deposited  4,00>  marks  here  in  1212.  This  shoiiH 
not  be  confounded  with  the  present  Brick,  or  Burbidge, 
Tower.  Tho  Middle  used  to  be  called  St.  Martin’s 
Tower. 

t Couf.  amongst  other  authorities  Bayly’s  “ History  of 
the  Tower,"  and  a paper  read  by  Mr.  6.  "f.  Clark  iu  1868 
at  the  congress  of  tlie  Archreological  Institute. 

§ Et  in  cameris  Regis  in  turri  Loud,  reparandis  et 
cluminee  camcre  Regine  perficiendis  ot  uno  spiro  do  bordis 
et  deceutifaciendo  inter  cameram  et  capellam  noveturrell© 
eiusdem  turris  propo  aulam  Regis  .versus  tamisiauij 
xviL  iijs.  viijd.  per  breve  . . . — Itoi.  IMi. 
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Ij  citizens.  Tiie  stability  of  the  existing  fortifica- 
'ji  tions  throughout  the  Tower  is  the  more  re- 
. ■ markable  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground, 

• ;l  in  one  part  traversed  by  the  old  City  ditch,  on 
: ' which  they  were  placed.  On  the  24th  of 
; February,  1240,  extensive  repairs  were  ordered 
for  the  Queen’s  clianiber;  the  same  entry  of 
' the  Liberate  Roll  transcribes  the  king’s  com- 
; mands  for  improved  drainage.  Later  in  the 
\ year  the  keeper  is  told  to  whitcwa.sh  the  whole 
.j  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  fit  it  with  three 
fc  painted  windows,  representing  the  Virgin  and 
1 Child,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Evangelist  j to 
I paint  the  rood  and  beam  beyond  the  altars, 
S and  to  whitewash  all  the  White  Tower.  In 
I?  39  Henry  III.  (1254-5)  is  charged  a sum  of 
ij  22Z.  Oa.  20d.  for  a house  for  the  elephant  pre- 
. sented  to  the  king  by  Louis  IX.  of  Franco : a 
c notable  addition  to  the  menagerie  Henry  III. 
•’  had  established  in  the  Lion  Tower  (at  the 
|l  Bulwark  or  Spur  Yard),  on  receiving  three 

0 leopards,  *’*  in  token  of  his  own  regal  shield,” 

1 from  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  The  successors 
^ to  the  well-cared -for  lion,  the  famous  Polar 

bear  from  Norway  who  used  to  go  “ a-fishing 
'■  in  the  Thames,”  and  tjie  animals  of  which 
; Addison  discourses  sopleasantlyinhisFreehnldcr 

(■'  (No.  47)  were  removed  about  fifty  years  ago  to 
the  Zoological  Gai'dens.  Tho  Lion  Tower  was 
soon  afterwards  replaced  with  the  present  con- 
temptible ticket-office. 

A chosen,  at  times  an  enforced,  home  of 
^ English  inonarchs  from  Stephen  to  James  I., 
2 this  ancient  Palace’s  stoxy  is  told  in  tho  lives 
a of  the  princes  of  our  two  greatest  dynasties, — 
a the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors.  Wo  lately 
J touched  upon  somo  of  tho  events  it  witnessed  ; 
1 to  chronicle  its  annals  fully  were  to  recount  tho 
I most  stirring,  the  moat  resplendent,  tho  most 
I saddening  episodes  of  our  country’s  history. 
^ Within  those  walls,  which  gradually  disappeared 
I in  tho  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
3 Stewarts,  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  their 
J favourites  and  their  victims,  have  alike  experi- 
enced the  extremes  of  good  and  evil  fortune. 


- ARCHITECTURE  AND  ARCHiEOLOGY  IN 
j WESTERN  AND  EASTERN  SYRIA. 

I Steadily,  though  silently,  the  great  work  of 
{ the  exploration  and  delineation  of  Paloatino  is 
j assuming  its  position  among  accomplished  facts. 
I That  position  is  one  of  far  moro  exhaustive 
1 importance  than  was  anticipated  even  by  the 
3 most  sanguine  of  the  early  supporters  of  the 
i'-  Fund.  Of  the  One-inch  3Iap,  in  twenty-six 
i sheets,  with  its  elaborate  hill-shading,  and  of  the 

i hardly  leas  instructive,  while  more  handy,  and 
more  beautifully  engraved,  reduced  map  on  tbe 
f-in.  scale,  we  have  spoken  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  public.  The  large  map  is  to 
bo  accompanied  by  seven  quarto  volumes  of  de- 
scriptive text.  Of  these  five  are  now  printed, 
and  the  sixth,  which  is  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  seventh,  in  which 
the  natural  history  of  Palestine,  under  tho 
, editorship  of  Canon  Ti’istram,  will  be  given  in 
^ descriptive  text,  illustrated  by  coloured  plates, 
; are  in  course  of  execution.  When  tho  whole  is 
: complete  it  will  form  a corpus  of  historic, 
jt  arcbmological,  architeetnral,  geological,  physical, 
i and  physiological  information  as  to  the  Holy 
I Land  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
I parallel  as  to  any  country  in  any  library  in  the 
world.  It  will  form,  in  fact,  a monograph  of  tho 
I Holy  Land,  reachingback  to  the  early  times  when 
: the  exodus  was  unaccomplished,  showing  the  re- 
■ latiousliip  between  the  occupants  of  Philistia, 

, Phccnicia,  and  the  inland  valleys  known  as  tbe 
i abodes  of  the  Cauaanites,  and  tho  uatiyes  of  the 
: surrounding  country,  and  detailing  most  of  the 
: changes  wrought  by  the  conquest  under  Joshua. 

In  all  this,  while  there  is  much  that  is  old, 

■ as  well  as  much  that  is  new,  tho  old  assumes 
a fresh  emphasis  and  meaning  under  the  light 
I thrown!  upon  it  by  the  facts  collected  by  actual 
. survey  ; and  this  is  the  more  so  from  the  care 
I that  has  been  given  to  avoid  theory,  or  the 
I advocacy  or  attempted  demolition  of  theory. 
In  the  early  stages  of  investigation,  theoxy,  no 
doubt,  forms  a valuable  aid  to  the  discoverer, 
lu  fact,  in  such  a case  as  that  of  Palestine,  it 
may  bo  said  to  bo  almost  essential  to  any 
attempt  at  tho  task  of  discoveiy.  Few  men 
would  have  given  their  attention,  their  time, 
or  their  money  to  effect  tho  siu-vey  of  a 
country  which  possesses  so  little  in  its  physical 
condition  to  attract  the  traveller,  unless  under 
the  influence  of  theory;  whether  it  were,  as  700 
years  ago,  the  devout  faith  of  the  Cx-nsader,  or 


whether  it  Rngered  on  the  footsteps  of  Constan- 
tine, and  strove  to  reconstruct,  in  imagination, 
the  mysterious  periboU,  vaults,  and  pinnacles 
of  tho  Temples  of  Solomon,  of  Ezra,  and  of 
Herod.  It  was  the  love  of  men  like  the 
founders  of  the  Fund  for  the  Holy  Places  rhat 
led  them  first  to  form  theories  on  their  locality  ; 
then  to  throw  on  those  places  tho  light  of 
survey;  then  to  fight, — fiercely  it  might  bo,  if 
briefly, — against  every  new  deduction  that  was 
irreconcilable  with  older  opinions ; and  finally 
to  subside  into  acquiescence  with  the  extinction 
of  all  impcx’fect  theories  in  the  presence  of 
ascertained  fact. 

The  third  volume  of  tbe  Memoh’S  is  cmdched 
with  an  appendix  containing  the  latest  parti- 
culars collected  by  Captain  Condor,  R.E.,  dux-ing 
the  tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Albert 
Victor  and  Priuco  George  of  Wales  through 
Syi-ia.  Before  these  illustrious  visitors  doors 
that  are  usually  closed  flew  open.  And  thus  the 
Memoir  is  enriched  with  tho  plans  of  the  hereto- 
fore inaccessible  Sanctuary  at  Hebron,  which 
were  first  drawn  by  Captain  Conder,  and 
appended  to  his  report  to  tho  Prince  of  Wales 
on  the  visit  of  the  Princes  to  the  Holy  Land, — 
a document  which  is  reproduced  in  tho  third 
volume  of  tho  Memoirs. 

The  outer  walls  of  this  Sanctuary,  which  is 
regarded  by  tho  Moslem  with  even  greater 
reverence  tlian  ” tho  noble  sanctuary”  at  Jeru- 
salem itself,  inclose  a quadrangle  measuring 
197  ft.  in  length  by  111  ft.  in  width  externally. 
At  tho  four  angles  are  buttresses,  9 ft.  wide  on 
each  face,  and  projecting  10  in.  Between  these 
there  are  eight  buttresses  on  the  end  walls,  and 
sixteen  on  the  longer  side  walla,  each  measuring 
3 ft.  9 in.  in  width,  with  intervals  of  7 ft.,  and  a 
pi'ojection  of  10  in.  All  tho  buttresses  are 
25  ft.  high,  and  they  stand  on  a base  wall  which 
is  flush  with  tho  face. 

Tho  masonry  of  this  wall  bears  a very  close 
resemblance  to  the  older  portioixs  of  that  in  tho 
great  wall  of  the  noblo  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 
It  may  be  truly  called  dressed  megalithic  work. 
The  average  height  of  the  courses  is  3 ft.  7 in., 
which  is  also  that  at  Jerusalem.  The  largest 
stone  seen  measured  24  ft.  Sin.  long  by  3 ft.  Siin- 
in  height.  That  similar  projecting  buttresses 
wore  used  at  Jerusalem  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covei'y  of  two  remaining  in  situ  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Haram  inelosure.  Here, 
however,  they  were  4 ft.  G in.  wide,  8 ft.  apart, 
and  projecting  C in.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
at  Hebron  is  8 ft.  6 in.  between  the  buttresses, 
which  is  tho  thickness  also  of  the  corresponding 
wall  at  Jerusalem.  The  stones  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  wall  are  dressed  plainly,  without  any 
draft.  On  the  exterior  tbe  face  of  each  stone 
(as  at  Jerusalem)  is  drafted  on  each  of  its  four 
edges  with  a shallow  and  vei-y  carefully  finished 
draft,  generally  about  4 in.  wide,  and  recessed 
iin.  fi-om  the  face  of  the  stone.  The  tooling  of 
the  draft  is  executed  in  precisely  the  same 
niannei*  in  each  wall,  axi  axe  or  fine-toothed 
instrument  having  been  employed.  A second 
band  of  similar  tooling,  about  4 in.  wide,  I’lins 
round  the  face  of  the  stone,  immediately  within 
the  draft,  and  the  rest  of  tho  face  is  finished 
with  a pointed  tool  strnck  by  a mallet.  The 
absolute  identity  of  the  character  of  the 
masonry  in  tho  walls  of  these  two  ancient 
sanctuaries  is  a feature  of  great  importance, 
and  one  which  points  with  tolerable  certitude 
to  a near  identity  of  date,  as  far  as  the  walls  in 
question  arc  concerned. 

To  tbe  plans,  sections,  and  sketches  which 
Capt.  Conder  appended  to  his  “ Report  on  the 
Princes’  Visit  to  the  Holy  Land,”  is  added  in 
tho  Memoir  a view  of  the  south-eastern  angle 
and  entrance  to  tho  Hai-ara  at  Hebron,  taken 
from  a photograph.  Tho  Memoir  is  copiously 
illustrated  by  this  kind  of  plate,  on  the  value 
of  which  to  the  architectural  student  it  is  need- 
less to  insist.  In  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
which  we  have  on  the  table,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  particular  interest  attaches  to  the 
views  of  tho  west  door  of  the  Church  of  St.  J obn, 
Gaza,  and  of  tho  interior  of  the  same  church, 
which  is  now  used  as  a mosque.  An  extra  orthird 
aisle  has  been  added  by  the  Moslem,  on  tho 
south,  to  this  old  twelfth-century  church.  The 
mibrab,  or  prayer  niche,  is  at  tho  east  end  of 
this  aisle,  but  is  skewed  so  as  to  point  to  Mecca. 
Tho  stylo  of  ornamentation  is  very  plain, 
and  that  of  the  architecture  is  severe,  in  the 
interior.  The  original  total  length  was  108  ft. 

6 in.,  internal  measure.  The  nave  is  21  ft.  6 in. 
in  tho  clear,  and  each  of  the  aisles  is  13  ft. 
wide.  Tho  true  bearing  of  the  centre  line  is 
109’.  The  navo  has  a clearstory,  and  a second 


order  of  pillars  stand  on  the  cornice,  which  runs 
round  the  piers  above  the  capitals  of  the  lower 
order  of  pillars.  The  upper  pillars  are  almosti 
of  equal  diameter  with  the  loiver,  and  have  a 
heavy  effect.  All  tho  pillars  and  cornices  are 
well  cut  in  hard  dark  grey  marble,  and  the 
diagonal  dressing  is  marked  on  tbe  base  blocks. 
The  spans  of  the  various  bays  are  irregular, 
varying  by  about  1 ft. 

Tho  roof  is  entire,  with  groined  vaulting  ; the 
windows  and  arches  are  pointed,  bixt  are  broad 
in  propoi’tion  to  the  rise  of  tbe  ai'cb.  On  one 
of  the  upper  order  of  the  pillni’s  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  on  the  pier  nearest  the  east 
end  of  tho  church,  is  a curious  design,  repre- 
senting the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  a 
wreath,  with  a tablet  below  bearing  a Greek 
inscription. 

The  west  door  of  this  church  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Italian  Gothic  of  tlie  twelfth 
century  churches  in  Palestine,  with  delicately 
clustered  shafts  and  pillars,  aud  deeply  under- 
cut lily-leaves  on  the  capitals.  'The  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Johu  the  Baptist.  Over  the 
door  of  the  court  of  tho  mosqiio  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, including  the  name  of  Kalawxxn,  and  the 
date  707  A.H. 

The  architectural  student  will  delight  to  linger 
over  tho  pages  of  this  Memoir,  exhaustive  as  ifc 
is  of  the  topography,  orography,  hydrography, 
archscology,  and  architecture  of  Western 
Palestine. 

The  frontispioec  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  is  a coloni'ed  plate,  containing  re- 
duced copies,  drawn  to  scale  by  Captain  Conder, 
of  five  very  curious  ancient /resc/!!'.  Of  these 
four  are  taken  fi’om  a chapel  on  Jebel  KnruntxxJ, 
a mountain  which  rises  as  a vertical  jirecipice, 
1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  near 
Jericho,  which  is  shown  on  sheet  xviii.  of  tbe  l-in. 
map.  The  precipice  is  burrowed  with  hermits’ 
caves,  and  two  chapels,  one  of  which  is  still  in 
use,  are  built  against  the  rock.  The  reader  ia 
strongly  reminded  of  the  account  given  by  Scott 
in  tbe  'i’alisman,  of  the  residence  of  the  Hermit 
of  Engaddia,  and  of  the  mysterious  adits  and 
shafts  connecting  the  cave  with  the  chapel. 
The  glamour  of  the  great  inagiciaix  has  been 
thrown  over  the  scene,  but  it  appears  that  there 
is  some  substi-atum  for  tho  account  of  the  per- 
forated mountain. 

Tho  lower  chapel,  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  reached  through  a hole  in  the  roof  of  an 
excavated  chamber,  about  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  wide. 
There  was  formerly  a staircase  cut  in  the  rock 
outside,  but  this  is  now  broken  away.  Tho 
cemented  walls  of  tho  chapel  are  covered  with 
Mediceval  freschi,  adorned  by  the  <jruSiti  of 
numerous  pilgrims.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
rock-cut  chamber  is  raised,  and  there  were 
originally  windows  on  the  south  side.  The 
altar  stood  on  this  elevated  floor.  On  the  left 
is  a niche,  probably  for  tho  pisciun.  On  the 
walls  are  three  compartments  of  coloured /reschi. 
The  centre  represents  a seated  dguro,  in  blue 
and  red  robes,  with  a red  and  gold  nimbus.  Tho 
circular-backed  chair  or  throne  is  yellow ; the 
ground  is  blue.  Two  circular  discs  are  repre- 
sented, one  on  either  side  of  the  head  of  the 
figure,  over  which  is  inscribed  in  bold  uncial 
Greek,  OIIANTO  KPATUl’  (the  Creator).  To 
the  left  is  a much  dilapidated  figiu'e  of  the 
Virgin,  with  the  inscription,  OV,  the  x-emains  of 
MUTHP  BEOV  (Mother  of  God),  axxd  to  the  right 
the  upper  part  of  a figure  with  an  aureole, 
and  hand  (now  black)  stretched  towards  the 
centre  compartment,  with  the  title,  0 AFIOS 
IQANNHS  (the  Holy  John). 

On  the  left  of  the  altar,  on  a blue  ground,  ia 
the  figure,  now  black  with  age,  of  an  angel  in 
the  attitude  usually  given  to  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  legend  is  OAPX  TAEPHA 
(the  Archangel  Gabriel).  On  the  north  wall  to 
the  left  is  the  representation  of  St.  Sabas  ex- 
tracting a thorn  from  tho  foot  of  the  lion,  the 
animal  putting  out  its  paw  in  the  most  trustful 
attitude.  This  serves.  Captain  Conder  re- 
marks, to  date  the  paintings  not  earlier  than 
A.D.  532,  when  St.  Sabas  died. 

On  p.  214,  we  find  a description  of  another  im- 
portant pair  of  chapels,  which  form  part  of  the 
ruin  of  a Medimval  monastery  (on  the  same  sheet 
of  the  map)  at  a place  called  Kusr  Hajilali.  The 
wall  which  surrounded  it  remains  almost  perfect 
on  three  sides,  hut  is  destroyed  on  the  north. 
The  measurements  are  125  ft.  east  and  west, 
and  163'ft.  north  and  south.  Thero  is  a pro- 
jecting tower  on  the  south  and  west  walls,  and 
smaller  towers  on  the  north  and  The 

south  tower  projects  9 ft.,  and^was  1/  ft.  wide  ; 
that  on  the  west  is  14  ft.  by  35  ft. 
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The  principal  chapel  has  a bearing  99®  west. 
It  has  an  apse  with  a domed  roof  on  the  east, 
tlie  diameter  12  ft.  10  in.,  the  depth  from  the 
chord  8 ft.  to  the  back  of  the  curve.  On  the 
south  side  were  the  remains  of  a staircase, 
leading  to  the  walls  above  the  apse.  The  second, 
cr  smaller  chapel,  was  more  perfect,  having  a 
sort  of  tower  or  octagonal  lantern  over  the  body 
of  the  building,  supported  by  groined  vaulting 
forming  pendentives,  the  arches  springing  from 
the  corners  of  the  building.  The  chapel 
measured  9 ft.  Gin.  across  by  14  ft.  long,  interior 
measure.  It  had  a door  2 ft.  5 in.  wide  on  the 
we.'t ; a window,  2 ft.  8 in.  wide,  on  the  north  ; 
two  windows,  2 ft.  wide,  on  the  south.  On  the 
e.ast  was  the  apse,  equal  in  breadth  to  the 
chapel,  but  having  two  little  apses  within  it ; 
the  northern,  5 ft.  2 in.  in  diameter,  and  1ft. 
10  in.  deep.  The  total  height  of  the  chapel  was 
10  ft. ; the  lantern  above,  on  the  interior,  was  a 
circle,  9 ft.  in  diameter,  with  four  windows. 
It  was  6 ft.  high  to  the  cornice,  making  a total 
.22  fc.  from  the  floor.  There  is  a vault,  10  ft. 
•deep,  below  the  chapel. 

The  nave  of  the  main  chapel  was  44  ft.  long, 
-and  the  other  dimensions  are  given  with  the 
-same  careful  accuracy  as  those  we  have  above 
cite.1.  There  is  a very  good  ground  plan  of  the 
whole  group  of  buildings.  The  interior  walls  of 
both  chapels  were  painted  in  fresco,  the  paint- 
ings, as  in  the  former  case,  appearing  to  have 
been  executed  at  two  different  periods.  A de- 
Bcrijjtivo  account  of  these  ancient  portraitures 
is  given,  and  the  frontispiece  contains  a re- 
duced coloured  copy  of  the  painting  of  the 
south-west  pendentive,  which  represents  three 
saints  being  robed  by  angels,  probably  emblo- 
Dia.ic  of  the  resurrection.  Over  the  upper 
. figure  is  the  legend  OSIiMQN  (Simon).  Among 
the  figures  of  saints  on  the  south  wall  the 
.logeiids  identify  St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  St.  John 
Eli-c-raon,  Saint  Sylvester,  Pope  of  Home,  and 
• Suiut  Sophrouis,  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of 
Sylvester  the  Second,  who  was  a famous  Pope, 
brings  down  the  dates  of  these  inscriptious 
to  about  998  A.D. 

Ic  is  illustrative  of  the  good  service  done  in 
the  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Holy  Land  to 
cite  a note  appended  by  Captain  Conder  to  the 
description  of  Kusr  Hajilah Visited  17th 
>''ovember,  1873,  Ist  January,  1875.  Note. 
This  place  was  revisited  by  me  on  8th  April, 
-18S«.  The  Greek  monks  from  ilar  Saba  were 
engaged  iu  building  a new  monastery  on  the  spot, 
and  had  deliberately  scraped  off  all  the  frescos, 
not  a vestige  remaining.  A better  instance  of 
the  value  of  the  survey  work  could  hardly  be 
given.  C.  11.  C.  The  visit  hero  referred  to  is 
also  mentioned  on  p.  29  of  the  “ Heport  of  the 
Princes  \ isit  to  the  Holy  Land,”  where  it  is  said 
that  ‘this  interesting  monastery  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho  was  found  to  bo  undergoing  repairs 
by  the  Russo-Greeks,  after  having  remained 
nearly  eight  centuriesin  ruins.  All  the  ancient 
frescos  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  two 
chapels  within  the  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
monks ! 

Ic_  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  e.vpn  ss  any 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi  those 
records  of  tlie  past  have  been  rescued  from 
a fast-inipending  oblivion  by  the  conscien- 
tious work  of  tiie  Royal  Eogineers  who 
e.XA:cutRd  the  survey  of  Palestine.  A7e  have 
but  touched  the  fringe  of  a great  subject.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  numy  dark  spots  will  be 
iLumuied,  many  imperfect  theories  reduced  to 
hurmonions  order,  and  our  general  view  of  the 
L.isteru  growth  and  development  of  Pointed 
Architecture  very  materially  cleared  up,  by  tho 
r'-'C  jrds  of  the  Crusading  Architecture  of  Palos- 
tiue.  It  will  be  a task  of  no  ordinary  interest 
D)  compare  the  Synoptic  View  of  the  Ruildin^ 
Epochs  of  tlie  City  of  Jerusalem  for  4 000 
published  in  this  journal  on 
theatliot  Jaiiuaiy,  IbOS.  with  tho  “Notes  on 
.Vrchiteotnre  zn  Palestine,"  on  p.  411  et  se,,  of 
the  third  Toliinie  of  the  “Memoirs  of  ’tho 
bnrrey  of  11  estern  Pale.stine.”  The  “oharae- 
tonsties  ■ which,  in  that  table,  wo  indicated  as 
matter  for  tho  attention  of  the  officers  of  tlie 
surrey  have  proved,  indeed,  to  ho  an  anticipa- 
to.y  indei  of  an  amount  of  information  such  as 
we  should  think,  has  rarely  been  collected  in  so 
brief  a space  of  time,  at  once  so  new  and  so 
eiaot.  Thus  we  indicated  “oicarated  tombs" 
as  a feature  characterising  Jewish  wort.  The 
n ae  e subject  of  Jewish  tombs,  with  tho  onrions 
It'cuh  arranged  on  two  distinct  plans,  will  be 
found  retinced  to  system  in  tho  Memoirs 
A,am,  the  indications  of  date  which  we  said 


would  be  given  by  the  different  types  of  mega- 
lithic  and  other  masonry,  have  been  followed 
out  by  something  like  an  exhaustive  account  of 
tho  various  massive  styles  adopted  by  Jewish, 
Moslem,  aud  Cliristian  builders.  The  "Arabic 
inscriptions,”  the  ‘‘  Christian  inscriptions,”  the 
" Templars  and  Hospitallers’  crosses,”  the 
records  to  be  won  from  the  " walls  of  churches 
and  monasteries,” — all  pointed  out  by  us  in  that 
table, — might  be  taken  almost,  as  we  observed, 
for  the  table  Jof  contents  of  the  Memoirs,  so 
far  as  architecture  is  concerned.  For  the 
thorough  and  successful  development  of  a plan 
of  research  from  which  much  was  to  be  antici- 
pated, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  in 
more  thorough  accordance  than  was  the 
"S.'noptic  View”  given  in  the  Builder  in 
1868,  aud  the  Memoirs  of  the  survey  pub- 
lished in  18S2-3.  And  this  is  none  the  less 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  two  works 
were  conducted  by  independent  writers  and 
explorers. 

On  one  point  tho  Survey  of  Moab,  of  which 
a popular  account  is,  we  hear,  in  preparation, 
will  throw  a light  on  a subject  not  anticipated 
by  ourselves.  Ve  commenced  our  "Charac- 
teristics” by  "Cyclopean  Masonry.”  Under 
this,  it  is  fair  to  state,  we  did  not,  fourteen 
years  ago,  include  rude  stone  monuments.  Nor 
have  such  been  found  iu  the  Holy  Laud.  But 
indications  of  their  former  existence  there  have 
been  found.  At  one  time  these  were  quite  un- 
intelligible'; but  now,  from  the  features  of  the 
numerous  rude  stoue  circles,  cromlechs,  and 
menhirs  that  have  been  found  to  the  east  of 
Jordan,  they  are  perfectly  plain.  Thus,  it 
was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these  struc- 
tures were  erected  in  Western  Palestine  that 
none  have  been  found  within  its  borders.  Sunken 
depressions  in  the  live  rock  are  found  to  accom- 
pany the  dolmens  and  other  rude  stone  relics  iu 
Moab.  Similar  depressions  occur  in  Palestine, 
aud  are  thus  explained.  TJiere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  intended  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  connected  with  the  worship  associated 
with  the  rude  stone  monuments.  Thus  a new 
historic  force  is  given  to  the  record  how  "all 
Israel  that  wore  present  threw  down  the  high 
places  and  the  altars  out  of  all  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, in  Ephraim  also,  and  Manasseh,  until 
they  had  utterly  destroyed  them  all.”  The 
high  places  of  Baal  Peor  yet  bristle  with  menhirs 
and  dolmens.  In  tho  Holy  Laud  not  one,  we 
believe,  has  been  found.  But  tho  blood  basins 
aud  channels,  associated  with  the  monuments 
to  the  East,  are  found  in  like  spots  to  the  west 
of  Jordan.  Can  there  bo  a more  distinct  proof 
of  a great  "cleansing  of  the  land”  from  the 
idolatrous  structures  'i 


FOOD  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Oim  readers  will  have  seen  with  satisfaction 
the  mention  of  tho  opening  of  the  new  Central 
Fish  Market  in  our  last  nnmber,  and,  with  us, 
will  watch  with  some  auxiety  to  see  how  so 
promising  a plan  actually  works.  W'e  regard  it 
as  a good  omen  that  tho  commencement  of 
business  actually  got  a start  of  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  market.  The  arrivals  of  fish  exceeded 
the  anticipations  formed  for  the  first  day’s 
operations ; aud  consignments  from  Brixham, 
Portsmouth,  Hastings,  Wlutstable,  and  Grimsby 
were  sold  by  auction  at  live  a.ni.  The  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  salesman,  to  whom  tish  can 
be  consigned  for  sale  by  auction,  aiul  who  will 
remit  the  proceeds  to  the  consignors  the  same 
evening,  is  a boon  to  the  centres  of  the  fishing 
trade  of  which  ic  seems  tons  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  imjiortance.  We  trust  that  when  fish  is 
thus  sold  in  opeu  market  for  prices  that  will  not, 
we  suppose,  much  exceed  l^d.  per  lb.,  it  will 
prove  impossible  for  this  actual  price  to  bo 
multiplied,  as  at  present,  by  some  tenfold  before 
the  retail  allotments  get  into  tho  kettles  of  tho 
purchasers. 

It  is  further  matter  for  satisfaction  that  at 
the  meeting,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion, preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition 
itself,  the  royal  and  distinguished  company  were 
in\ited  to  partake  of  a luncheon,  which  was 
offered  as  a specimen  of  the  cheaji  fish  dinners 
which  will  be  served  in  the  cheap  fish  dining- 
room during  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition  at 
the  moderate  charge  of  Gd.  a head.  It  was 
stated  that  the  average  cost  of  the  fish  served 
on  this  occasion,  at  Billingsgate,  was  lid.  per 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  price  at 
which  we  have  repeatedly  stated  that  fish  could 


be  delivered  in  London.  It  now  lies  with  the 
public  to  give  that  support  and  sanction  to  the 
liberal  action  of  the  City  authorities  in  opening 
the  new  Central  Market,  which  shall  make  it 
a complete  success.  And  that  success,  lot  it  be 
remembered,  consists  in  two  elements ; first, 
the  fish  supply  of  the  market ; and  secondly,  the 
free  use  by  the  public  of  the  facilities  which  it 
affords  thorn.  This,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, should  be  secured  at  once,  before  any 
organisation  of  middle  men  or  other  inter- 
mediaries has  time  to  introduce,  at  Parringdon- 
street,  the  practices  so  loudly  condemned  at 
Billingsgate.  The  true  teat  of  the  success  of 
the  new  market  will  be  the  extent  to  which 
cheap  fish  now  becomes  a constant  article  of 
the  diet  of  the  poor. 


A RECENT  DECISION. 

DELAYS  WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF  WORKS,  AND  OX 
THE  PUXCTIO.VS  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

The  case  of  Lawson  r.  The  Wallasey  Local 
Board,  reported  in  the  52  Law  Journal  Reports, 
p.  302,  which  is  a decision  of  Justices  Denman 
and  Manisty,  and  which  has  since  (on  April  11) 
been  upheld  by  tho  Court  of  Appeal,  is  one  of 
considerable  interest  to  all  those  who  are  ceu- 
uected  with  building  and  engineering  works. 
Like  many  of  this  class  of  cases,  it  is  compli- 
cated with  various  details,  which  render  it  some- 
what less  valuable  as  a guide  on  futui'e  occa- 
sions, because  the  next  case  of  a similar  kind 
may  arise  out  of  different  facts,  and  principles 
enunciated  may  be  difficult  to  apply  under 
varying  circumstances.  The  dispute  arose  out 
of  a contract  to  excavate  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  Mersey,  contiguous  to  Seacombe  Ferry, 
and  the  two  main  questions  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  turned  were  whether 
there  was  an  implied  contract  by  the  Board 
that  the  contractor  should  not  bo  delayed 
beyond  a reasonable  time  by  the  non-removal 
of  certain  staging  which  obstructed  his  work, 
and  next  whether  a dispute  as  to  this  was  one 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  engineer  to  decide. 
It  will  be  necessary  before  commenting  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
facts  of  the  matter. 

As  we  have  said,  the  work  to  bo  done  was 
that  of  dredging  a portion  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  Mersey,  and  one  clause  of  tho  contract 
was  to  tho  effect  that  the  contractor  should  com- 
plete the  work  by  a certain  date,  “ subject,  how- 
ever, to  an  extension  of  time  in  case  the  tem- 
porary staging  now  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
work  iu  connexion  with  a new  ferry  at  Sea- 
combe should  not  be  removed  within  such  a time 
as  will  enable  tho  contractor  to  complete  the 
work  by  the  1st  day  of  October,  1878,  in  which 
case  he  is  to  be  entitled  to  such  an  extension  of 
time  as  the  engineer  may  think  reasonable.” 
The  clause  then  went  on  in  tlie  usual  way  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  penalties  should  tho 
work  not  be  completed  within  the  original  or 
the  extended  time.  Clause  9 was  as  follows  ; — 
“ If  any  difference  shall  ari.se  between  the 
Local  Board  and  the  contractor  concerning  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  concerning  anything  in  connexion  with  this 
contract,  such  difference  shall  be  referred  to  the 
engineer,  and  his  decision  thereon  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  Local  Board  an  J the  con- 
tractor.” A cardinal  fact  in  the  case  was  that 
this  staging  was  not  removed  for  a long  time, 
and  that  tho  contractor  was,  therefore,  for  an 
equally  long  time,  prevented  from  proceeding 
with  the  work,  and  the  dredgers  were  kept  idle 
on  the  spot ; the  delay,  in  fact,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  staging  lasted,  according  to  the 
contractor,  for  a space  of  107  days.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  notice  that  the  engineer  of  the 
Local  Board  never,  in  so  many  words,  extended 
tho  time  for  the  completion  of  the  contract, 
though  more  than  once  he  stated  to  the  con- 
tractor that  the  latter  would  be  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence both  in  respect  of  the  delay  and  his 
expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of  it.  It 
wsuld  be  tedious  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  go 
through  the  correspondence  which  ensued 
between  the  contractor  and  the  engineer. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  engineer  certified  for 
a smaller  sum  than  that  which  the  contractor 
demanded,  and  thereupon,  as  was  natural,  the 
contractor  sued  the  Board  for  the  balance.  The 
two  questions  which  we  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  these  remarks  then  had  to  be 
decided  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  a case 
stated  by  an  arbitrator.  And  wo  may  state  at 
once  that  the  Court  held  that  the  contractor  was 
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eufciflcd  to  damages  in  respect  of  tho  delay. 
“ Upon  fnll  consideration  of  the  facts,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  plaintiff  will  be  entitled  to 
recover  damages  from  the  defendants  if  it 
should  be  established  in  evidence  that  the 
plaintiff  was  prevented  from  proceeding  with 
tho  work  owing  to  unreasonable  delay  in  the 
removing  of  the  staging,  without  the  removal 
of  which  he  could  not  proceed”;  and  subse- 
quently the  Court  proceeded  to  say  “ there  is  an 
implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
that  the  removal  of  the  staging  should  not  be 
unreasonably  delayed.”  This  deei.sion,  there- 
fore, accords  with  the  rule  which  is  deduced 
from  some  other  older  cases  in  Roscoe’s  “ Digest 
of  Building  Cases,”  2nd  edition,  pp.  55  and  5G, 
where  it  is  stated  that  “ the  main  principle  is 
that  a person  cannot  take  advantage  of  tho  non- 
fulfilment  of  a condition  which  has  beencansecl 
by  himself.”  The  rule  is  still  more  clearly 
formulated  in  the  case  of  Roberts  r.  The  Bury 
Commissioners,  where  it  is  stated  that  ‘‘  a 
builder  may  bring  an  action  against  his  employer 
for  preventing  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
thereby  causing  him  damage.”  It  is  true  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  recent  case  are  different 
from  those  which  have  preceded  it,  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  examined,  this  same  rule  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  as  of  previous  decisions.  But  it 
seems  to  point  out  this  also,  namely,  that  even 
if  the  engineer  bad  given  some  definite  exten- 
sion of  time, — as  a month,  for  example, — yet  had 
the  contractor  suffered  damage  in  consequence 
of  tho  staging  having  been  delayed  for  an  un- 
reasonable time,  such  unreasonable  time  being 
the  month  allow'ed  by  the  engineer,  that  even  in 
that  case  the  Board  would  have  been  liable. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  as  regards  inter- 
ference with  the  operations  of  a contractor,  the 
law  is  in  a favourable  state  to  him,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  employers  who,  by  any  act 
of  their  own  or  their  agents,  delay  the  progress 
of  works,  do  so  at  the  peril  of  having  to  pay 
damages  to  the  contractor. 

To  turn  to  the  second  point,  which  may  be 
briefly  disposed  of,  we  will  again  quote  some  of 
tho  language  of  the  judgment : — “ We  think 
that  such  a dispute  [i.e.,  a edaim  for  damages 
caused  by  unreasonable  delay]  is  not  a difference 
concerning  a thing  connected  with  the  contract. 
When  the  parties  contracted  they  never  con- 
templated that  the  engineer  would  have  to 
decide  any  sxich  dispute.  It  is  one  arising  from 
a breach  of  an  implied  contract  which  is  not 
part  of  or  necessarily  connected  with  the  con- 
tract under  seal.”  In  order  to  bind  to  the 
certificate  or  decision  of  an  architect  or  Local 
Board,  it  was  possible  to  argue  that  Roberts  v. 
the  Bury  Commissioners  applied  to  tho  particular 
fact  of  that  or  similar  cases.  For  the  future  it 
is  clear  that  whenever  a contractor  has  been 
delayed  in  bis  work  from  any  cause  over  which 
the  employer  had  influence  or  control,  he 
has  a full  and  unfettered  right  to  sue  the 
employer  for  damages.  It  is,  perhaps,  us  well, 
however,  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  employer  is  the  person  ulti- 
mately to  bear  the  loss.  In  the  present  case 
the  staging  was  iu  the  control  of  Messrs. 
Brassey,  and  consequently  subject  to  special 
conditions  of  any  contract.  If  the  delay  in  tbo 
removal  arose  from  the  default  of  Messrs. 
Brassey  tl  ey  would  be  the  persons  finally  to 
pay,  as  the  employers  could  recover  from  them. 
This,  again,  is  a rule  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
cases,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Qneen’s  Bench  Division,  upheld 
as  it  has  been  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  one  of 
the  first  importance  to  large  classes  of  persons 
and  professional  men. 


New  Public  Fountain  at  Redditcb. — 

Some  three  years  ago,  when  the  ornamental 
enclosure  on  the  Church  Green  was  formed  by 
public  subscription,  Mr.  E.  S.  Bartleet,  J.P., 
promised  that  as  soon  as  there  were  waterworks 
in  the  town  he  would  erect  in  the  enclosure  a 
fountain,  at  a cost  of  200Z.  The  East  Wor- 
cestershire Water  Company  having  brought 
their  works  to  Redditch,  Mr.  Bartleet  lost  no 
time  in  redeeming  bis  promise,  and  consequently 
a fountain  has  been  erected  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  enclosure.  It  was  formally  presented  to 
the  town  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  fountain 
has  been  erected,  from  designs  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a female  figure  pouriug 
water  from  a pitcher,  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Wills.  There  are  three  distinct  sources  of  water 
supply. 


THE  BUILDER. 


FORM-BLIXDXESS. 

Of  the  reality  and  prevalence  of  tho  defect 
known  as  co?o«3*-blindness  there  can  be  no 
question.  M o are  reminded  of  it  in  many  ways, 
— disastrously  when  the  pointsman,  misreading 
the  signals,  shunts  one  train  iuto  another; 
grotesquely,  as  when  a learned  professor 
appeared  before  his  startled  pupils  in  scarlet 
hose,  believing  all  the  while  that  ho  had 
selected  garments  of  a quiet  academic  grey  (a 
true  story) ; and  painfully  when  the  senile  or 
immature  artist  dyes  his  canvas  with  those 
aniline  compounds  which  chemical  science  has 
of  late  years  placed  within  his  too  easy  reach. 
Of  form-blindness  wo  have  not  such  clear  evi- 
dence, it  is  true,  but  that  the  sense  of  appre- 
ciating form  is  widely  deficient  is  a fair 
inference  from  the  facts  before  us,  and  as  dis- 
closed by  the  history  of  art.  We  can  not  only 
point  to  nations  which  have  possessed  a pre- 
dominant sense  of  the  beauties  of  form,  a sense 
which  has  manifested  itself  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  i heir  fine  and  household  arts,  or, 
on  tho  other  hand,  can  adduce  instances  where 
this  sense  has  been  notably  deficient;  but  we 
can,  in  addition,  follow  and  examine  the  growth 
and  decline,  and  sometimes  the  eclipse  of  this 
sense  in  the  same  nation. 

A broad  example  is  at  hand  iu  the  comparison 
of  ancient  and  modern  pottery,  the  pottery  of 
comparatively  savage  races  with  that  of  civilised 
races,  and  the  pottery  and  domestic  art  of  ancient 
and  modern  Greece,  of  Etruria  and  Italy. 
Bishop  Butler,  in  a well-known  passage,  specu- 
lated upon  the  possibility  of  whole  nations 
losing  their  reason,  and  the  result  at  which  he 
arrived  is  not  reassuring.  It  is  certain  that 
nations  and  races,  once  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  producing  and  enjoying  the  subtle  charms 
of  graceful  lines,  and  harmonious  forms,  may 
lose  not  only  the  gift  of  production,  but  all 
sense  of  the  artistic  value  of  tho  objects  they 
once  admired.  It  will  help  us  to  realise  the 
force  of  the  proposition  if  wo  trace  in  a few 
words  tho  history  of  art  in  Great  Britain.  A 
wider  survey  would  enable  us  to  state  the  case 
with  greater  persuasive  strength,  but  the  corro- 
boratiou  of  experience  would  be  wanting,  and 
to  many  readers  the  illustrations  so  used  must 
be  taken  on  trust.  But  confining  our  observa- 
tions to  works  witbiu  reach  of  examination,  the 
trutli  of  tho  theory  we  are  advancing  may  bo 
the  more  readily  checked. 

The  arts  of  the  Romans  were  an  importation 
in  a completely  developed  condition,  and  on  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  legions  were  bequeathed 
to  the  conquered  Britons.  It  is  not  very  clear 
howfar  or  fur  how  long  a time  the  processes  which 
had  been  learned  from  their  conquerors  were 
put  in  practice  by  those  who  remained  masters 
of  the  soil;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  occupation 
and  tho  ravages  (if  the  hordes  who  were  con- 
tinually sweeping  down  upon  the  country  all 
but  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  were  inimical, 
not  only  to  the  growth,  but  even  to  the  conser- 
vation of  the  iuhci'ited  arts.  The  Sa.xon  had 
but  little  artistic  excellence  to  impart,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  close  and  continued  commerce 
with  Normandy  which  formed  a channel  for  the 
influx  of  the  art  of  Byzantium  that  any  marked 
advance  in  artistic  execution  or  the  apprecia- 
tion of  art  is  discoverable. 

After  the  Conquest  aud  the  “ Normanising  ” 
of  the  country,  the  art  of  architecture  and  tho 
many  subsidiary  arts  which  clustered  round  it, 
such  as  those  of  the  goldsmith,  the  ironsmith, 
the  embroiderer,  and  the  rest  developed  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  And  that  the  aptitude  of 
the  recipients  for  art  iu  all  its  forms  was  con- 
siderable is  seen  iu  the  fact  that  an  original 
style  of  architecture,  unlike,  in  many  details, 
anytbingon  the  neighbouring  continent,  speedily 
arose,  clothed  with  a gracious  and  distinctive 
beauty ; aud  this  beauty  was  in  its  earlier 
stages  a beauty  entirely  of  form.  Colour  which, 
in  later  ages  was  profusely  added  to  architec- 
tural works  to  heighten  their  effect,  was  only 
called  in  aid  as  a sort  of  condiment  to  give  zest 
to  a decaying  taste. 

A type  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  form 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  colour  is  found 
in  tho  queen  of  English  cathedrals, — Salisbury. 
It  is  there  seen  how  little  the  modern  colour 
is  required  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye;  how 
well  content  we  could  be  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether,  blunted  .ns  our  senses  may  be  con- 
ffcived  to  be  in  comparison  with  the  acute  per- 
ception and  exquisite  eujoyment  of  lovely  form, 
which  may  fairly  be  credited  to  those  who 
could  evolve  from  the  quarry  such  a dream  of 
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perfect  beauty  as  the  cathedral  in  question 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  tho  feeling  which 
this  work  evidences,  a refined  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  lino  and  surface,  and  a severe  self- 
restraint  in  tho  use  of  ornament  was  a note  of 
all  the  art  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Thirteenth 
Centu^,  and  that  tho  highest  satisfaction  of 
the  mind  and  eye  was  sought  and  found  in  simple 
forms  of  exquisite  proportion  and  delicate  and 
refined  grace  of  sparing  ornamentation. 

In  passing  on  to  the  Transition  period  we  see 
an  impatience  of  tho  severe  simplicity  of  tho 
earlier  manner ; but  tho  desire  for  ampler  free- 
dom of  elaboration  is  still  limited,  as  in  the 
beautiful  early  tracery,  to  geometrical  forms, 
and  the  windows  and  canopy  work  of  this  transi- 
tion period  show  the  influence  of  the  reserve  and 
reticence,  a legacy  of  the  masters  of  the  pre- 
ceding style. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  Decorated  period,  w© 
can  but  see  that  the  skill  of  the  architects  is  in 
many  examples  getting  a little  the  better  of 
their  discretion.  The  tours-de-/orce  which  mark 
this  style  are  the  result  of  a consciousness  of 
power  in  dealing  with  constructive  difficulties 
rather  than  a delight  in  beauty.  The  profuse 
and  indiscriminating  use  of  certain  ornamental 
features  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the 
sparing  but  effective  use  of  carving  and 
sculpture  by  tho  Early  English  architects,  and 
the  shrine  and  canopy  work,  exquisite  though' 
it  be,  is  marked  by  an  inconsequent  and 
embarrassing  mass  of  ornamental  accessories, 
piled  on  and  exaggerated  in  size  in  a despairing 
attempt  to  produce  an  effect  wliich  was  attained 
without  effort  in  the  companion  works  of  the 
preceding  style.  In  the  period  which  passes 
under  the  general  title  of  “ Perpendicular,” 
although  it  embraces  at  least  three  manners, 
reliance  upon  form  as  an  element  of  beauty  is 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  No  one  will  say 
that  tho  four-centred  arch  is  as  beautiful  as 
the  lancet  form,  and  no  one,  wo  should  suppose, 
would  deny  that  amongst  four-centred  arches 
those  at  Winchester,  for  example,  arc  not  only 
not  beautiful,  but  go  far  towards  being  fairly 
called  ugly.  The  style  has  its  merits  no  doubt. 
It  brought  hack  a feeling  for  height  and  pro- 
portion which  had  been  declining  since  the 
works  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, bat  beyond  the  beauty  of  that  architec- 
tural “happy  thought”  the  fan-tracery, — a 
beauty  which  would  redeem  the  character  of 
any  age,  the  beauty  of  pure  unassisted  form 
was  not  sought  after  nor  enjoyed.  The  “ pride 
of  life  ” and  not  “ man’s  delight  in  God’s  work” 
differentiates  this,  in  many  ways,  remarkable 
epoch. 

The  blight  which  speedily  fell  upon  the  art, 
after  the  problems  which  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  architects  had  set  themselves 
had  been  worked  out  to  their  solution,  has  been 
often  told.  And  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
if  the  nation  at  large,  or  tho  artists  in  especial, 
had  preserved  intact  that  fine  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  the  religion,  one  might  almost  say, 
which  lives  in  lovely  lines,- — a sense  which  was 
at  one  time  the  happy  possession  of  their 
fathers, — that  they  could  have  endured  tho 
coarseness  and  grotesquerie  of  tho  manner 
which  soon  came  in  vogue.  And  thus  it  is  seen 
that  by  a steady  decline,  distinctly  traceable, 
one  of  tho  most  precious  of  artistic  gifts  had 
dwindled  away,  and  the  whole  nation  had,  artis- 
tically speaking,  in  this  respect  lost  their  reason. 
Worse,  however,  was  behind,  and  a worship  of 
the  ugly  set  in  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
some  form  of  demoniacal  possession.  There  is 
something  not  only  sad,  but  shocking,  in  the 
persistence  with  which  the  caricaturists  of  a 
quite  recent  age  dwelt  upon  and  gloated  over 
every  form  of  human  depi'avity, — mental  and 
phy.'^ical.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  eyes  for 
anything  but  wbat  was  to  the  last  degree  re- 
pulsive. Natural  scenery  was  represented,  or 
misrepresented,  by  them  in  a way  which 
showed  that  its  beauties  w’ere  a dead  letter, 
and  if  amongst  the  hideous  masks  which 
they  uniformly  placed  \ipon  human  shoulders 
in  their  v'orks  an  attempt  to  represent  attrac- 
tively tho  “human  face  divine”  was  made,  it 
was  only  to  cast  a deeper  stain  of  moral  degra- 
dation over  the  whole.  As  these  prints  were 
addressed  to  and  found  favour  with  the  nation, 
at  large,  we  may  assume  that  they  were  enjoyed, 
or  at  any  rate  did  not  disgust  the  public  who 
supported  the  “ artists”  by  their  patronage. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  “ possessed,”  we 
know  to  what  condition  the  arts  in  general  had 
fallen.  Contemporary  prints  and  contemporax'y 
literature  let  us  into  some  portions  of  the  truth 
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to  the  desecration  to  which  the  loveliest 
eC'ii'ts  of  liuman  genius, — the  churches  and 
oa'heclrals  of  our  land, — were  subjected,  and 
w’  have  before  onr  eyes  evidences  of  the  hideous 
structures  which  were  raised,  not  without  coni- 
pl.rcency  and  mutual  congratulations,  by  the 
tl’-'S'-endanfs  of  the  men  who  built  Ely,  York, 
and  Salisbury. 

W'e  have,  thanks  mainly  to  a few  earnest  and 
religious  minds,  done  much  to  briug  the  nation 
ro'ind  to  a condition  of  sanity  in  the  matter  of 
form,  and  to  exorcise  tiie  demon  which  had  for 
so  long  possessed  the  public  mind.  But  the 
process  of  complete  recovery  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  slow  and  ])arti:il.  There  are  happily 
abundant  signs  of  a growing  delight  in  the 
simple  beauty  of  natural  scenery  and  a growing 
ability  to  appreciate  architecture  of  a severe 
and  refined  character,  unassisted  by  garish 
adjuncts,  and  although  it  may  be  doubted 
whetber  among  particular  classes, — still  too 
numerous,— there  is  any  real  power  of  discrimi- 
nation between  beauty  and  ugliness,  grace  and 
uugrace,  yet  it  is  not  beyond  a reasonable 
hope  th  it  the  nation  may  regain  its  ancient 
gift  ami  that  “ forin-bliudness  ” may  cease  to 
be  a misfortune  and  a reproach. 


MUDEES. 


Ax  esteemed  contemporary  has  lately  de 
scribed  with  felicitous  accuracy  “ an  artists 
quarter  ” in  Paris,  a well-known  artistic  restau 
rani  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batignolles 
For  tho.-ie  familiar  -with  the  incidents  so  wel 
narrated,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  thi 
faithfulness  of  the  relation,  while  to  those  a 
a distance,  acquainted  -with  the  details  onk 
through  such  literary  descriptions  of  the  life  o 
foreign  artists,  a fresh  incentive  may  perhap 
be  added,  if  any  were  needed,  to  the  interest  ii 
foreign  art  which  just  now  appears  to  be  en 
grossingan  almost  ovor-abundance  of  our  atton 
tion.  The  description  of  the  artists’  quai-ter 
BO  ably  brought  before  us  in  the  Pall-Mal 
Gazette,  shows  us  a state  of  society  that  i; 
alone  to  be  met  with  in  Paris,  the  ple.asan 
cameradvrieoi  the  French  artist’s  life.  Itistnu 
the  old  L'jyve,  the  artists’  diuing-placo  iu  Rome 
poBRi’ssed  in  the  Papal  days  some  resemblanc( 
to  the  Batiguoles  :Ts.‘<iurnfp,  with  this  excep 
tion,  that  it  was  les.s  exclusively  devoted  t( 
painters  chan  the  Paris  eating-house,  and  the 
model  olement  was  certainlv  absent,  except 
perhaps,  on  the  Sundays  and  the  festa  days.  Ii 
would  seem,  indeed,  alono  in  Paris  that  the 
toiliar  uuderstaudiiig  between  the  painter  anr 
liis  model  can  exist  with  anything  like  a correci 
and  allowable  propriety,  and  when  we  compare 
the  tiioroughly  - understood  position  of  the 
painter  iu  Parks,  and  the  perfect  appreciatior 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  professional  model,  the 
willing  admissioD  by  the  painter  of  his  uttei 
inabihty  to  create  Lis  production  without  the 
assistance  of  the  living  example,  obedient  and 
bumble-niindcd  enough  to  give  up  davs  aim 
years  for  a small  remuneration;  when  w*e  com- 
pare  this  understanding  that  exists  betweer 
the  Fivuch  artist  and  his  model  with  the  fai 
greater  distance  which  exists  between  the 
painter  and  his  model  iu  England,  perhaps 
It  IS  uot  unreasonable  to  trace  in  it  soraethinn 
of  the  d-.-ficicncy  in  the  life  and  vivacity  of  oui 
painters'  work,  as  comjiarcd  -with  that  which 
exists  m the  French  capital. 

Couveiitioually  and  sentimentally  we  in 
t^nglaud  aro  all  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
value  of  what  is  understood  as  a model,  and  no 
term  13  parliaps  more  constantly  made  use  of  at 
our  almost  too  frequent  picture  exhibitions  than 
the  tevm  ■■  lovely,”  ■•hideous,"  ov  ■■  churmiug 
model  nnd  artists  aro  envied  or  derided 
according  to  the  supposed  want  of  skill  in  their 
poople  are  aware 
that  something  or  somebody  to  copy  into  the 
pmnter  s picture  is  an  absolute  necessity  not- 
withstanaii.g  the  eaislence  of  a fanionsold  story 
which  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  it  has  at 
length  come  to  he  helieved,  bat  which,  in  point 
r?  altogether  founded  on  error,  that 

(juido  the  Bolognese  painter,  in  bis  attempt 
to  realise  ivliat  the  world  has  rather  hastify 
nA-nowledgcd  as  the  realisation  of  perfect 
beauty,  used,  by  preference,  as  the  model  for  the 
loveliness  o.  his  Madonnas,  his  aged  but  obedient 
honsekeeper.  In  onr  day,  not  only  in  Paris  but 
m London,  whonevor  the  housekeeper,  whether 
^ use  of  as  a model 

It  would  he  simply  if  the  painter  had  the  duty 
or  ^3  prompted  by  the  pleasure  of  paintin- 
a housekeejKir,  and  as  such,  according  to  the 


accepted  type,  she  would  be  regarded  as  a fit 
subject. 

So  far  the  painter  of  the  present  day  may 
indeed  be  considorcrl  intellectually  as  the  superior 
of  the  painter  of  the  pa.st,  who  too  often  in  this 
direction  regarded  with  indifference  what  we 
now  understand  as  realistic  truth  ; at  the  same 
time  it  mu.st  uot  be  forgotten  that  in  the  most 
poetical  and  ideal  art  of  the  past  there  is  often 
shown  a singular  attempt,  and  sometimes  with 
the  utmost  success,  to  realise  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  imitation  the  most  commonplace  objects 
and  incidents. 

English  artists  complain  more  and  more  of 
the  difficulty  they  find  in  obtaining  appropriate 
models,  and  perhaps  no  more  pernicious  substi- 
tute is  to  be  found  than  in  that  would-be  aid 
which  artists  believe  they  obtain  from  the  un- 
professional model  who  from  kindness,  often 
perhaps  from  vanity,  offers  to  “ stand  ” or  “ sit  ” 
for  certain  characters,  for  which  the  painter 
believes  his  friend  exactly  “ suited.”  We  re- 
member- an  eminent  living  painter  once  telling 
us  that  it  required  two  people  to  make  a good 
portrait ; the  painter  who  has  his  work  to  do, 
and  the  sitter  who  must  also  aid  by  being  abso- 
lutely quiet  and  silent,  a task  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  teat  the  patience  of  most  of  us  ; perhaps 
a duty  more  difficult  and  more  rare  than  the 
skill  of  the  painter. 

Reynolds  has  more  th.an  once  been  suspected 
of  having  exaggerated  his  historic  deafness  in 
order  that  he  might  enforce  on  his  sitters  that 
silence  so  conducive  to  the  absorption  of  mind 
from  which  is  produced  the  greatest  work  of  the 
artist,  be  he  painter,  sculptor,  writer,  or  musi- 
cian. There  are,  doubtless,  still  living, — there 
certainly  were  not  so  many  years  back, — more 
than  one  of  Lawrence’s  sitters  who  could  recall 
as  the  feature  of  their  sitting  to  the  President, 
the  monotonous  sound  of  the  painter  walking 
backwards  and  forwartls  from  his  easel  to  the 
distance  at  which  the  artist’s  eye  is  able  to 
‘‘take  in”  his  picture  as  a whole.  The  great 
portraits  of  the  past,  the  stout  solid  burghers 
of  Rembrandt,  the  proud  patricians  of  Velasquez, 
the  calm  thoughtful  heads  of  Vandyke  and 
Rubens,  the  reflective  portraits  of  Titian,  and 
the  life-like  vivacity  of  Rolbeiu’s  panels,  how 
could  these  have  ever  been  produced  had  not 
the  sitters  understood  that  as  their  share  of  the 
work  silence  was  an  absolute  necessity  ? The 
observant  eye  can  easily  detect  the  depth  of 
reflection  in  which  the  painter  has  caught  the 
sitter  as  ho  sat  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts. 
The  traditions  of  the  art  of  sitting  seem  to  have 
died  out ; brother  jiaiutcrs  understand  the 
exigencies  and  the  serionsness  of  the  matter, 
and  can  give,  when  required,  that  hour  or  two 
of  steady  immobility  which  was  productive  of 
such  masterpieces  in  the  past.  There  are  again 
certain  sitters  who,  knowing  that  in  the  sculp- 
tor’s studio  one  is  not  required  to  keep  still, 
forgot  the  very  different  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  the  painter’s  studio,  the  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor  of  at  least  those 
seven  views  of  the  figure  which  Benvenuto 
Cellini  laid  it  down  as  necessary  to  study  closely, 
while  the  painter  has  to  produce  his  effect  of 
rotundity  on  a fiat  surface,  and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  the  sitter  remaining  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  sitting  iu  the  one  position  deter- 
mined upon. 

If,  therefore,  the  experienced  portrait-painter 
requires  that  his  sitter  should  be  absolutely 
quiet  during  the  sitting,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary must  it  be  for  the  model  who  sits  to  the 
painter  in  an  attitude  very  often  constrained 
and  irksome.  Hence  the  value  that  the  artist 
attaches  to  and,  the  friendship  he  feels  for,  the 
accomplished  model  who  occasionally  is  abso- 
lutely beautiful  in  his  eyes  owing  to  a thousand 
resemblances  he  perceives  in  the  living  nature 
before  him,  to  his  recollection  of  the  almost 
divine  inspirations  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
past. 

There  is  a good  atelier  story  told  of  the  great 
French  painter,  Ingres,  who  while  at  work  one 
day  was  asked  by  a poor  and  by  no  means  well- 
favoured  model  to  be  allowed  to  sit  for  the  nude 
on  which  he  was  engaged.  Ingres,  whoso  warm 
aud  genei'ous  heart  was  ever  open  to  such 
appeals,  agreed,  and  without  even  turning  away 
from  his  work  asked  the  model  to  strip;  as  he 
glanced  round,  and  saw  the  nude  figure  before 
him,  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes  at  the  per- 
fection; of  what  he  beheld.  That  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  true  artist  admires  the  suggestive 
beauty  of  the  well-proportioned  human  form, — 
as  we  well  remember  M.  Taine,  in  one  of  his  ^ 
lectures,  impressing  on  the  students  of  the  t 


ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  to  whom  he  had  told  this 
anecdote  as  illustrative  of  the  gratitude  of  the  : 
artist  to  the  model  who  enables  him  throngh.  : 
the  long  stretch  of  agns  to  enter  into  momentary  i 
communion  with  wliat  Raffaelle  once  so  piously  ; 
termed  “ those  divine  souls  of  antiquity.” 


THE  USPENSKY  CATHEDRAL  AT 
MOSCOW. 

This  ancient  church  is  now  invested  with  a 
renewed  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  ! 
scene  of  the  coronation  of  the  Gzars  of  Russia. 
According  to  the  Uossiseke  Zeitung  of  Berlin, 
the  church,  which  is  under  the  title  of  the  ; 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  {UspensJey — Soborr), 
is  situated  in  an  open  space,  and  by  its  archi- 
tectural features  exhibits  a striking  contrast  to  ; 
the  buildings  in  the  same  part  of  Moscow,  ■ 
which,  as  a rule,  are  of  Italian  design.  There  £ 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  size  or  con- 
struction of  the  church,  which  was  built  by  « 
Iwan  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  . 
Czardom  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  fifteenth.  ; 
century,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  his  • 
consort  Sophia,  throngh  whom  he  became,  to  a ; 
certain  extent,  the  inheritor  of  the  Byzantine 
imperial  dignity.  During  two  centuries  all  the  ; 
buildings  of  note  in  that  part  of  Europe  had  i 
been  erected  by  Italian  or  German  architeots  s 
and  workmen,  but  Iwan  attempted  to  complete  c 
the  building  with  Russian  labour.  His  patriotic  c 
scheme  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  Within  a i 
year  the  masonry  which  had  been  laid  had  to  : 
be  taken  down,  and  the  Venetian  architect, 
Ai'istotle  Fioraveuti,  undertook  the  direction  of  i 
the  work,  which  was  completed  under  his  super-  •• 
vision  iu  1-179.  He  brought  with  him  Italian:; 
workmen,  and  sjiread  much  useful  knowledge  { 
in  the  country.  Amongst  other  branches  of  t 
industry  he  improved  the  manufacture  of  1 
bricks,  and  diffused  more  sound  principles  as  to  i 
masonry  than  had  hitherto  been  current  iu  i 
Russia. 

The  Assumption  Church  has  come  down  to  ( 
modern  times  in  a fair  state  of  preservation,  i 
the  onlj-  restorations  of  note  made  having  been  i 
the  renewing  of  the  vaulted  roofing  of  the  nave  < 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  exterior  walls  by  ; 
means  of  buttresses.  Its  design  can  hardly  be  ■ 
described  as  partaking  of  the  usual  features  of  ■ 
Russian  ecclesiastical  ai'cliitccture,  bub  rather 
as  closely  resembling  the  examples  of  the  ■ 
Byzantine  school,  which  have  been  preserved,  ii 
The  portion  of  the  church  intended  for  the  ‘ 
worshippers  is  square,  and  the  sanctuary,  as  i 
well  as  the  four  projecting  chapels,  is  serai-  i 
circular.  The  cxteraal  aspect  of  the  building  is  £' 
that  of  a rectangular  structure  with  five  richly 
gilded  domes  surmounting  the  chapels  and  1 
sanctuary  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  '] 
The  south  facade  is  ornamented  above  the  door-  ■ 
way  noth  a colossal  statue  of  tho  Virgin,  but  is  • 
iu  other  respects  of  a simple  character.  The  i 
east  side  contains  representations  of  various  ( 
incidents  appropriate  to  the  title  of  the  church,  . 
and  the  architectural  ornamentation  is  of  an  . 
effective  kiud.  The  principal  entrance  leads  e 
from  the  west  side  to  the  nave,  and  has  a small  i 
projecting  structure  in  front,  the  exterior  of  i 
which  is  ornamented  with  paintings  on  gold  ' 
ground  of  tho  Russian  patriarchs,  Peter  and  ■ 
Sergius,  the  body  of  the  Wmer  being  interred  ' 
in  tho  church.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  • 
also  decorated  in  the  richest  manner  with  : 
figurative  oimamentation.  Tlie  decorations  of  f 
tho  screen  which  divides  the  sanctuary  from  the  ? 
body  of  tho  church  is  singularly  rich.  It  dis-  • 
plays  in  five  rows  the  leading  personages  in  ; 
sacred  bistoi’y  down  to  tho  coming  of  Christ. 
The  twelve  principal  festivals  of  the  year  are  ; 
then  represented,  and  finally  the  Chidstian  ; 
Church  with  Christ,  the  Virgin,  John  the  : 
Baptist,  and  the  twelve  apostles.  The  church  ; 
is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  vessels  of  different  kinds. 
The  throne  used  by  the  Czars  of  Russia  during  ; 
the  Coronation  ceremony  dates  from  the  year  : 
1551,  and  is  richly  decorated. 

'I’he  entire  superficial  area  of  the  church  is  • 
about  5,400  square  feet,  but  on  account  of  the  : 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  there  is  not  t 
accommodation  for  more  than  GOO  or  700 
persons.  It  is  this  fact  which  caused  the  ; 
proposal  to  be  brought  forwai'd  that  the  : 
coronation  of  tho  present  Czar  sliould  take  place  : 
in  the  New  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  which  can  ; 
hold  5,000  persons.  Tills  church,  which  was  £ 
erected  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  ! 
Russia  from  the  French  invasion,  has  only  now  c'j 
been  completed,  and  the  ceremonial  would  really  rj 
have  been  a dedicatory  festival. 
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['  THE  MASONRY  AND  CARPENTRY  OP 
THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 
Pbofessor  C.  T.  Newtor,  C.B.,  delivered  the 

i^ourtli  of  a course  of  eight  lectures*  on  the 
useful  and  decorative  arts  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  Friday,  the  lltli  inst.,  taking  as  his 
subject  “ Masonry  and  Carpentry.”  He  observed 
that  in  the  present  lecture  he  had  to  deal  with 
1 two  of  the  most  useful  arts, — arts  which  enabled 

(people  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  weather,  viz., 
the  arts  or  handicrafts  of  masonry  and  car- 
f pentry.  Those  arts,  as  ho  need  hardly  say, 

(were  closely  connected  with  architecture  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  ptu'ely  decorative  work  on 
the  other.  In  the  fii'St  instance  he  desired  to 
•Bay  a word  or  two  as  to  the  condition  of  artisans 
generally  in  Greece,  and  ns  to  the  estimation  in 
which  artisans  were  held.  In  the  poems  of 
Homer  the  few  artisans  or  skilled  workmen  who 
were  noticed  at  all  were  put  rather  prominently 
forward,  as  if  they  were  highly  esteemed  in 
their  several  crafts.  We  found  mentioned  by 
•name  several  craftsmen,  such  as  workers  in 
metal  and  workers  in  wood.  The  lecturer  was 
not  aware,  however,  that  any  masons  were 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but 
Paris  was  described  as  building  his  own  house 
with  the  assistance  of  masons,  while  the 
walls  of  Troy  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  been  built  by  two  of  the  gods,  and  it  was 
I recorded  that  a disagreement  about  this  woi*k 
• was  the  original  cause  of  the  quai-rel  between 
j the  Trojan  dynasty  and  some  of  the  gods,  for  it 
was  contended  that  the  two  gods  who  built  the 
walls  were  not  paid  their  proper  wages.  We 
•obtained  in  Homer  the  idea  that  the  craftsman 
was  a man  very  necessary  to  the  community, 
und  that  he  was  regarded  more  or  less  as  a demi- 
urgos,  or  public  servant,  just  as  the  physician 
in  those  days  was  a public  servant  who  under- 
took to  look  after  the  health  of  the  army.  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  in  an  heroic 
•age  such  as  Homer  described  the  craftsmen 
would  be  very  few  in  number,  although  their 
cervices  would  be  very  necessary.  It  was 
remarkable  that  Ulysses  himself  took  rank  as  a 
carpenter,  for  Homer  described  how  the  king 
made  his  own  bedstead,  which  was  spoken  of  as 
being  inlaid  with  ivory  and  other  ornament,  and 
supported  bythestemof  an  olive-tree.  Intracing 
the  history  of  the  Greeks  down  from  the  Homeric 
s.ge  to,  say,  the  time  of  Pericles,  we  found  in 
Attic  writers  of  the  period  a fine  distinction 
^awn  between  the  craftsman  and  the  full  citizen, 
e.e.,  the  citizen  who  enjoyed  the  fullest  privileges. 
The  full  citizen  was  a member  of  the  Athenian 
•public  who  was  not  only  endowed  with  great 
privileges,  but  he  had  to  fulfil  certain  high  and 
imperative  duties,  such,  for  instance,  as  taking 
part  in  the  defence  of  his  conntry,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  this  particular  work  by 
caiTyiiig  on  bis  gymnastic  exercises.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  man  who  was  perpetually  work- 
ing at  his  trade  could  hardly  be  said  to  take  any 
part  in  public  affairs,  or  to  have  any  forensic 
'life.  He  stood  at  his  stall  and  worked  at  his 
trade  while  those  who  were  not  obliged  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  working  as  craftsmen  took 
part  in  the  public  assembly.  Probably  in  the 
gp-eater  number  of  cases  the  craftsmen  or 
fikilled  workmen  were  not  full  citizens.  They 
■were  either  slaves  or  strangers  whom  the 
■Greeks  allowed  to  live  in  Athens  and  practise 
their  callings,  but  without  giving  them  the 
privileges  of  citizeuship.  The  extensive  works 
which  were  going  on  in  the  Periclean  age 
naturally  attracted  large  numbers  of  these 
foreign  w'orkmen,  including  both  masons  and  car- 
penters. The  trades  followed  by  these  artificers 
descended  from  fatiier  to  son,  but  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  trades  was  not  so  exclusive  as  to 
involve  anything  like  caste,  neither  did  we  find 
that  marked  tendency  to  form  corporations  or 
guilds  of  craftsmen  which  we  saw  in  Roman 
times,  and  which  went  on  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Proceeding  with  the  immediate 
Bubject  of  his  lecture,  Professor  Newton  said 
that  unfortunately  there  was  very  little  to  be 
found  in  Greek  or  Roman  writings  as  to 
masons  and  carpenters.  He  presumed  that  the 
German  works  which  dealt  with  trades  and 
crafts  had  brought  together  every  passage  from 
the  ancient  authors  that  could  throw  any  light 
upon  tlio  subject.  Such  passages,  however, 
were  very  scanty  and  meagre.  There  were, 
however,  other  sources  of  information,  as 
in  the  monuments  themselves.  From  the 
writings  of  Homer  it  was  quite  dear  that  there 


must  have  been  workmen  at  a comparatively 
early  period,  capable  of  making  the  struc- 
tures of  polished  marble,  and  the  furniture, 
which  were  described  by  the  poet.  That  the 
Homeric  descriptions  were  trustworthy  liad 
been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  tSchlie- 
mann,  whose  discovery  of  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Myccnas  and  of  the  neighbouring  for- 
tress of  Tiryns  afforded  a remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  some  of  the  poet’s  statements.  Cyclopean 
walls  of  this  character  were  noticed  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  being  regarded,  in  his  time,  as  of 
remote  antiquity.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that  they  were 
built  by  the  Cyclopes,  a one-eyed  race  of 
beings  of  gigantic  stature.  These  walls 
were  really  specimens  of  military  archi- 
tecture, those  at  Tiryns  being  as  much  as 
2/  ft.  in  thickness.  Such  walls  generally  con- 
tained internal  covered  galleries  within  their 
thickness,  with  loopholes  from  which  to  take 
aim  at  an  enemy.  Pausanias  said  of  the  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  of  Tiryns  were  built 
that  there  were  none  so  small  as  to  bo  conveyed 
by  less  thau  a pair  of  mules.  He  described 
stones  10  ft.  and  12  ft.  long  throughout  these 
walls,  andtheimmeuseeizeof  the  blocks  had  been 
urged  as  proof  of  the  great  age  of  the  walls. 
Modern  writers  on  prehistoric  man  had  in- 
vented the  word  “ megalithic,”  and  spoke  of 
the  “megalithic  period”  as  that  during  which 
structures  like  Stonehenge  and  the  walls  of 
Tiryns  were  built.  The  lecturer  thought  it  very 
probable  that  the  earliest  walls  built  in  Greece 
were  composed  of  very  large  stones.  But  on 
examining  the  examples  of  Cyclopean  Pelasgic 
or  other  early  masonry  extant,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  were  of  two  kinds,  first  of  all 
those  in  which  rectangular  blocks  of  stone  were 
used,  laid  in  regular  courses,  though  somewhat 
irregularly  ; aitd  secondly,  those  which  were  of 
what  might  bo  called  polygoual  masonry,  which 
was  composed  of  stones  with  many  sides  and 
with  many  angles.  At  Mycenm  both  kinds  of 
masonry  existed,  and  in  both  kinds  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  blocks  wag  apparent.  To  con- 
voy those  huge  blocks  up  mountain  sides, 
and  to  place  them  upon  their  proper  bods 
must  have  been  a very  difficult  operation 
mechanically,  especially  in  times  when,  it 
might  be  assumed,  the  art  of  road-making  was 
not  much  understood.  The  largo  blocks  were 
often  found  fitted  together  imperfectly,  leaving 
instortices  in  which  other  and  smaller  blocks 
were  fitted.  Walls  of  this  character  wore 
regarded  by  Dr.  Sohliemauu  as  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period.  After  this  early  period  of  im- 
perfect joints  or  interstitial  stones,  we  came  to  a 
later  kind  of  masonry,  in  which  the  blocks  were 
carefully  and  solidly  fitted  together,  so  that  the 
wall  presented  a perfect  face.  With  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  a diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
blocks.  The  polygonal  masonry  of  the  Greeks 
no  doubt  owed  its  distinguishing  character- 
istic to  the  application  of  the  law  of  cleavage, 
with  which  the  Greeks  must  have  been  familiar. 
The  lecturer  said  he  referred  to  these  points 
because  they  had  au  immediate  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  age  of  the  things  discovered  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenfo  and  Tiryns,  and  at 
Orcbomenos  inBceotia.  He  (Professor Newton) 
had  ventured  to  ascribe  those  antiquities  to  a 
very  eaily  time, — as  early  as  the  year  1200  B.C. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  was  only  arguing  in  a 
circle  to  saj  that  because  at  Mycenm  and 
Tiryns  there  were  specimens  of  very  old 
masonry,  therefore  the  things  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  were  old ; but  the  lecturer  con- 
tended that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
themselves  was  worth  a great  deal,  for 
they  had  a range  of  observation  over  de- 
serted and  ruined  cities  which  wo  never 
possessed.  But  those  of  his  hearers  who  cared 
to  pursue  the  question  would  find  it  very  ably 
discussed  from  the  negative  side  in  an  cxcelleiiD 
dissertation  on  the  subject  in  the  fifth  volume 
^of  the  “Classical  Museum,”  by  Mr.  Banbury. 
In  the  later  period  of  masonry  the  chisel  was 
very  skilfully  used.  In  the  harbour  of  Cnidos 
aro  the  remains  of  a mole,  the  blocks  of  stone 
composing  which,  the  lecturer  believed,  from  his 
personal  observation,  to  have  been  fitted  together 
in  the  same  way  as  the  walls  of  Mycenm  and 
Tiryns.  When  he  (the  lecturer)  was  at  Cnidos, 
he  was  accompanied  by  an  engineer,  who 
assured  him  that  one  block  on  the  top  of  the  itmle 
weighed  at  least  50  tons.  To  get  such  an  enor- 
mous block  into  position  with  the  simple  mecha- 
nical means  which  the  ancients  had  at  command 
was  no  small  iindertaking.  Theyhad  no  hydraulic 
jacks,  no  steam  power,  bnt  only  such  simple 


appliances  as  the  pulley  and  wheel.  Coming  to 
the  masons’  workmanship  exhibited  in  Greek 
architecture  of  the  best  period,  the  lecturer 
observed  that  the  perfection  of  the  joints  was  a 
marvel  to  behold,  oven  at  the  present  day.  In 
building  up  a column  comiioscd  of  a number  of 
blocks  of  marble  or  stone,  the  problem  was  how 
to  place  each  drum,  weighing  perhaps,  2 tons  or 
3 tons,  upon  the  bed  prepared  for  it,  with 
absolute  exactitude  ; another  problem  was 
bow  to  place  in  position  a piece  of  archi- 
trave, say  18  ft.  long  (for  such  dimen- 

sions were  adopted)  without  injuring  it  at 
the  edge  ? Such  feats  were  accomplished  by 
the  Greeks,  and  wherever  one  lioked,  whether 
at  Athens,  at  Priene,  or  at  any  other  of  tho 
sites  famous  for  temples  or  other  buildings, 
the  fragments  of  architecture  which  remained 
exhibited  the  same  beautiful  perfection  of 
the  joints,  called  by  tho  Greeks  harmos. 

On  careful  examination  of  these  joints  it 

would  bo  found  that  the  outer  edges 

or  margins  of  the  surfaces  which  were 
to  come  in  contact  were  polished.  These 
polished  margins  inclosed  the  rougher  surfaces 
of  the  stones,  which  were  sunk  a little  so  as 
to  allow  the  polished  surfaces  to  couio  close 
together.  Illustrations  of  this  were  to  bo  seen 
in  the  British  Museum  in  tho  marble  tiles  from 
the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Athens.  Mr.  Penrose, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Parthenon,  referring 
to  tho  accuracy  of  the  joints,  expressed  his 
inability  to  tell  how  the  builders  could  have 
got  the  joints  so  perfectly  true,  but  he  sug- 
gested that  a pin  or  pivot  wag  fixed  in  the 
lower  of  two  drums  and  a hole  to  receive 
the  pivot  made  in  the  lower  surface  of  the 
uppermost  of  the  two  drums,  which  was  made 
to  revolve  upon  the  lower  drum,  and  so  grind 
the  surfaces  true.  • Bat,  whatever  might  bo 
said  in  favour  of  that  theory,  it  obviously  would 
not  explain  how  the  Greeks  raamged  to  get 
such  perfection  of  jointing  in  such  features  as 
architraves,  &c.  Since  Mr.  Peuro.se’a  book  had 
been  published,  an  important  inscription,  in  tho 
shape  of  an  order  or  law  giving  directions 
as  to  the  construction  of  a temple,  had 
been  discovered.  This  inscription  was  really 
the  architect’s  specification,  and  in  it  tho 
point  was  very  strongly  insisted  iipon  all 
through  that  every  block  of  stone  used  for 
tho  temple  should  be  prepare<l  and  dressed 
in  a particular  manner,  and  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the  city. 
Constant  reference  was  made  in  this  specifica- 
tion to  tho  polishing  of  Ibo  joints  by  the  appli- 
cation of  vermilion  and  a particular  sort  of  oil 
to  tho  surfaces  of  tho  joints.  Although  that 
inscription  had  been  published  in  Germany  by 
Fabritius,  he  had  not,  so  far  as  tho  lectnrer 
knew,  proposed  any  explanation  of  that  com- 
bination of  oil  and  vermilion.  A very  inte- 
resting translation  of  the  inscription  was  pub- 
lished in  the  JUiilder  a few  years  ago,*  pro- 
bably written  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  who  was 
a very  ingenious  commentator  upon  Greek 
architecture.  The  writer  threw  out  the 
hint  that  the  vermilion  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  two 
surfaces  of  marble,  which  were  to  be  con- 
tiguous, were  perfect  planes.  The  mode  of 
application  was  this, — Taking  two  drums  of 
columns,  which  had  to  fit  truly  together,  if  one 
of  the  intended  contiguous  surfaces  were  covered 
with  some  couspicrious  wet  colour,  with  which 
the  other  contiguous  surface  were  brought  in 
contact  by  placing  the  stones  one  above  another 
in  their  intended  position,  it  would  bo  readily 
apparent  on  separating  tho  stones  whether 
there  were  any  inequalities  in  their  contiguous 
surfaces.  A similar  process  of  working  was 
followed,  he  found,  by  masons  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  so  that  here  was  an  illustration 
of  a method  of  work,  probably  invented 
by  the  Greeks,  coming  down  to  the  jiresent 
time  from  generation  to  generation  of  masons. 
The  Greek  builders  used  no  mortar,  but  where 
the  work  was  of  the  be.st  character  they  used 
cramps  either  of  stone  or  copper  dovetailed 
into  the  work.  The  copper  so  used  being  of 
considerable  value,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
many  ancient  buildings  had  been  rained  simply 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  copper  cramps. 
It  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Greek  masons, 
inasmuch  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  insorip- 
tions,  ic.,  did  not  throw  any  light  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  rates  mentioned  included  food 
and  lodging.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  Roman 


* See  Builder,  rol.  iixt.  (1877),  pp.  363,  413. 
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maaonry,  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  in 
which  the  Romans  Yised  brick  and  rubble 
as  a backing  or  filliug-in  to  their  masonry. 
Their  mortar  was  of  very  great  strength, 
due  to  tho  fact  that  in  its  composition 
they  used  pozztiolana,  an  earth  found  near 
Puteoli.  The  Romans  built  walls  of  brick, 
sometimes  laid  in  regular  courses,  sometimes  in 
a kind  of  opus  rctizulalum,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a mere  veneering  of  marble  or  stone. 
With  regard  to  the  carpenters’  work  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  very  little  that 
could  bo  said,  for  hardly  any  of  their  woodwork 
had  come  down  to  us.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, from  passages  in  Homer’s  works,  that 
even  in  tho  times  of  the  poet  there  must 
have  existed  some  very  good  specimens  of 
inlaid  woodwork,  prototypes  of  that  of  which 
we  saw  representations  on  the  earliest  vases  and 
on  various  ancient  monuments.  In  the  Archaic 
Greek  room  at  the  British  Museum  there  were 
some  chairs  which  were  more  elegant  in  form 
and  more  honest  in  construction  than  some 
modern  chairs,  for  they  were  constructed  with  ■ 
mortise-and-tenon  joints.  The  Greeks  were 
certainly  acquainted  with  glne  from  the  time  of 
Homer,  but,  wiser  than  modern  furniture- 
makers,  they  preferred  to  use  the  mortise  and 
tenon.  With  regard  to  the  coarser  work  of  the 
carjjenter,  such  as  that  required  for  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  a good  idea  of  it  was  to  be  gained 
from  tho  roofs  of  the  Etruscan  tombs,  many  of 
which  had  been  carved  iu  the  rock  in  evident 
imitation  of  timber  structures. 


UUM  L'AiTlEDKAL. 

On  two  previous  occasions*  we  have  givei 
views  of  this  remarkable  building,  at  wliicl 
restorers  are  now  actively  at  work.  With  thii 
issue  we  present  our  readers  with  a large  viev 
of  tho  exterior  of  the  cathedral  as  it  will  appea: 
when  completed. t A resume  of  the  history  o' 
tho  building,  as  well  as  a brief  reference  to  tin 
work  of  restoration,  has  already  appeared  ii 
these  columns.  We  shall,  therefore,  confln< 
ourselves  on  this  occasion  to  particulars  interest 
mg,  in  the  first  place,  to  tho  arcLa?ologiat  anc 
the  church  historian,  but  at  the  same  time  o: 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  For  the  presen' 
cathedral  has  a history  which  reaches  far  beyonc 
its  foundation.  [Ihe  building  which  was  thf 
predecessor  of  the  relatively  modern  edifice  wa; 
the  parish  church  of  tho  district,  and  was  knowi 
to  the  old  Ulmers  as  the  Church  of  Our  Ladv 
When  they  laid  the  foundation  for  what  is  nov 
tho  cathedral,  they  intended  it  to  take  the  plact 
of  their  old  parish  church.  That  old  church 
which  was  at  tho  same  time  a Lady-chapel 
stood  in_a  depression  of  the  ground  formed  b5 
a diversion  of  tho  coui-so  of  tho  river  Blau,  noi 
fpfrom  an  old  Alemannic  luriol-ground'out 
Bide  the  old  as  well  as  the  nioie  modern  wall  o1 
the  city.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  a wooder 
bmldmg,  dating  from  tho  seventh  century  ant' 
was  probably  the  mother-chnrch  of  the  district 
the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  th( 
country.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  that  dis- 
trict, fragments  of  decayed  timber  (called  01ml 
are  found  in  excavations,  and  local  archmoloirist' 
are  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  Ulm  may  have 
b?en  derived  from  the  fact  of  that  occurrence 

A great  portion  of  the  soil  belonged  to  the 
church  m question,  which  levied  a tithe ; and 
when  the  Alemannic  estates,  on  which  the 
church  lands  bordered,  became  a Frankish  pala- 
tinate,  and  the  kings,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  position,  divided  the  inheritance  with  the 
Benedictines  of  the  neighbouring  powerful 
abbey  of  Reichenau,  and  the  latter  founded  a 

Tn  Pf  ^ ^ so-called  Griine  Hoi 
on  the  Pfalz,  the  parish  church  was  probably 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  abbey  Tbit 
connexion  not  only  insured  to  it  its  estiea,  but 
also  placed  it  under  the  asgis  of  the  order  one 
of  whose  pnnciplea  was  that  real  civilisation 
could  only  be  advanced  by  cultivating  a taste 
for  art.  When  it  is,  therefore,  said  of  the  old 
parish  church  by  the  chronicler  Felix  Fabr 
that,  according  to  native  tradition,  it  was  a 
valuable  building  of  ashlar  stone,  and  that  it 
like  wasnot  to  be  found  in  the  ^holeof  stab  a 

'V  itigowo,  of  Eeichonau,  in  the  ninth  and  tent! 

oo^nce^ezerted  a great  inaueneo  np„n  t 


• See  pp.  irs,  203,  ml,.  (F,b.  10  and  17) 
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erection.  But  exterior  as  well  as  interior  causes 
brought  about  in  course  of  time  a separation 
from  Reichenau.  The  rupture  between  church 
and  state  under  the  last  Salians  and  the  Staufen 
emperors,  tho  growth  of  trade  and  industry 
after  the  crusades  and  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
the  immigration  of  freemen  from  the  country, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  led  also  at  Ulm  to  the  development  of 
a new  principle,  burghex’dom.  This  change 
brought  iu  its  turn  another.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  attack  from  witkout, 
and  the  town  was  walled  in. 

In  113-i,  the  city  was  taken  by  Duke  Henry 
of  Bavaria,  the  son-in-law  of  Lothar,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  But  under  the  ducal 
emperors  of  the  Swabian  house,  the  city  arose 
from  its  ashes  with  wonderful  rapidity,  extended 
its  outer  walls,  rose  to  the  rank  of  a fortified 
post  and  an  important  centre  of  trade,  conquered 
step  by  step,  both  by  prudence  and  valiance, 
during  the  troubles  of  tho  Interregnum,  the 
position  of  an  imperial  city,  and  overcame  by 
public  spirit  the  interior  struggles  between 
I'aniilies  and  guilds,  under  the  sceptre  of  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  tho  German  king  who,  along  with 
Charles  the  Great  and  tho  new  founder  of  the 
city,  Conrad  von  Staufen,  lived  most  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Ulm  citizens.  Tho  powerful 
infhienco  which  the  Church  had  exercised, 
especially  under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of 
Saxony,  upon  tho  State  was  succeeded  by  a 
reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  A 
reformed,  later  a new  monasticism  began  to 
counteract  tho  secularisation  into  which  the 
Benedictine  order  had  degenerated.  The 
superiors  of  Reichenau,  who  had  been  used  to 
hold  their  court  in  Ulm  as  prince-abbots,  and  to 
waste  their  revenues,  themselves  admitted  the 
Cistercians  of  Salem,  Kaiserheim,  and  Bebeu- 
hauseii,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  the  Dominicans.  The  new 
orders  did  homage  to  the  democratic  tendency 
of  the  time,  were  severe  upon  pride  and  luxury, 
were  tho  friends  of  the  burghers,  settled  down 
among  them,  and  taught  them  the  new  style  of 
building, — Gothic, — in  the  sober  spirit  which 
corresponded  to  their  whole  intuition. 

A witness  of  this  stylo  in  its  earlier  character 
was  partly  the  Franciscan  church,  called 
popularly  the  “ Kirchle,”  which  was  taken  down 
a few  years  ago,  tho  western  portion  of  ■\\’hich 
rested  upon  the  old  city  wall.  In  1239,  the 
Minorite  brother,  Master  Albert,  built  the  con- 
vent of  the  order,  dedicated  to  St.  Damian,  at 
Ulin.  A year  later,  tho  citizens  founded  at  the 
Upper  Danube  bridge  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Iu  1271,  mention  is  made  of  a citizen’s 
house,  the  Steinhaus  of  Heinrich  Racgilin,  near 
the  market-place.  The  monastery  of  the 
Dominicans  may  have  been  built  in  the  ninth 
decade  of  the  same  century,  the  remnant  of 
which,  the  choir  of  the  present  Trinity  Church, 
preserves  in  the  tomb-stone  of  Otto  am  Steg,  a 
favourite  of  Emperor  Rudolph,  the  oldest  iden- 
tified atone  monument  of  Ulm  (1208).  In  1286 
we  find  the  first  documentary  trace  of  building 
operations  at  the  old  parish  church  in  a letter  of 
indulgence  granted  to  those  who  contributed 
towards  its  building  or  decoration  fund.  The 
Avorkjrvas  carried  on  by  the  city,  as  a document 
of  12/ 1 proves,  in  which  the  chief  magistrate, 
Otto  by  name,  the  town  councillors,  and  the 
burghers  of  Ulm  call  the  parish  church  their 
parish  church.  It  is  probable  that  a municipal 
building  committee  existed  long  before  that 
time.  In  1292,  a master  of  stonemasons,  under 
the  name  of  C.,  is  first  mentioned,  as  the  master 
of  a guild,  at  the  head  of  a list  of  Ulm  guild- 
masters.  In  1348,  ihe  founder  of  Prague 
Cathedral,  and  so  many  other  German  monu- 
mental edifices,  Charles  IV.,  stayed  at  Ulm,  when 
he  granted  to  the  citizens  the  privilege  called  the 
Judenschutz,”  the  revenues  derived  from 
which  were  expended  in  beautifying  the  town. 
The  first  mention  of  the  merchants’  hall,  later 
the  town-hall,  occurs  in  1360. 

But  the  parish  church  was  still  outside  the  city 
walls.  ^ The  abbots  of  Reichenau  had  even  con- 
trived in  1327  to  incorporate  it  with  their  abbey, 
and  placed  a vicar  there,  who  derived  from  the 
revenues  only  the  portion  necessary  for  his 
maintenance  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  due 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constanz.  The  monk  masters 
of  Reichenau  would  not  even  bear  the  cost  of 
repairs,  leaving  this  care  still  to  a municipal 
board  and  pious  founders.  The  citizens  of  Ulm 
had  obtained  in  1300  of  King  Albrecht  the 
privilege  of  levying  taxes  on  all  lands  hitherto 
liable,  even  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  clergy, 
■they  felt  they  had  the  power  to  sever  the 


unnatural  connexion  with  the  abbots,  demandeiJ 
permission  to  transplant  their  parish  church 
into  the  city,  and  obtained  it.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  battles  of  Altbeim,  Reutliugen,  DiilJingenj 
'when  tbe  Ulmers  destroyed  in  one  year  eight 
castles  of  the  nobility,  which  had  been  thoims- 
in  their  sides,  and  successfully  resisted  a siege 
by  tbe  emperor.  Charles  had  pitched  bis  camp 
in  the  first  days  of  October,  1376,  at  Elchingeu. 
An  old  popular  ditty  says  it  had  been  told  him 
that  “ Ulm  would  only  be  a morning  meal  to- 
him.”  He  was  compelled  to  do  without  his 
breakfast,  and  to  draw  off  from  tbe  cage  con- 
taining the  spiteful  birds.  As  later  in  the 
Princes’  War,  tho  Ulmers  levelled  every  build- 
ing outside  their  walls  that  might  servo  as  a 
shelter  for  the  enemy,  so  determined  were  they 
in  their  resistance.  Thus,  the  resolve  to  trans- 
plant the  parish  church  into  the  city,  or,  rather, 
to  build  their  cathedral,  -n-as,  in  tho  first  place, 
suggested  by  political  and  military  considera- 
tions. 

Tbe  histoi'y  of  the  present  cathedral  has 
been  already  given  in  our  pages,  and  we  need, 
therefore,  say  no  more  on  that  point  just  now. 


MARKET  HALL,  NEWARK. 

Among  tbe  illustrations  in  onr  present  issue 
will  be  found  a perspective  view  of  the  interior 
of  this  proposed  building,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Saville  & Sou,  and  submitted  in  the  recent  com- 
petition, in  which  3Ir.  Bell’s  designs  ■wore 
assigned  the  first  place.  The  hall,  which  is 
about  108  ft.  long  by  54  ft.  -ivide,  is  simple  iu 
arrangement,  and  can  be  understood  at  once 
from  the  draiving.  The  entrance  is  gained  by 
means  of  three  large  gateways,  occupying  tho 
greater  part  of  the  frontage ; the  three  door- 
■n-ays  shown  in  the  view  at  the  opposite  end  wero 
intended  to  afford  access  to  the  existing  Town 
Hall,  and  correspond  in  shape  and  position  to 
the  present  doorways  in  the  Town  Hall  wall. 
The  shops  are  10  ft.  6 in.  square,  are  thirty-two 
in  number,  and  are  ranged  in  two  stories  along 
tbe  sides  of  the  market,  the  central  portioir 
being  left  for  portable  stalls  and  gangways.  The 
main  roof  is  arranged  to  be  constructed  partly 
of  wood  and  partly  of  iron,  and  to  spring  from, 
iron  columns  fixed  at  the  front  ends  of  the 
divisions  between  the  shops. 


A COUNTRY  HOUSE,  BROMLEY. 

This  house  has  been  built  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Selby 
on  the  Soutliill  Park  Estate,  Bromley,  and  con- 
tains, on  the  ground-tloor,  dining-room,  21  ft.  by 
15  ft. ; drawing-room,  21  ft.  by  15  ft. ; billiard- 
room,  22  ft.  by  17  ft. ; kitchen,  and  good  otRces» 
with  seven  bedrooms  and  dressing  and  bath 
room  over.  Tho  walls  are  built  hollow  on  tho 
exposed  sides,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  ; 
Broseley  tiles. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  T.  Crossley,  of  Bromley, 
tbe  internal  plumbing  being  carried  out  by  ] 
Messrs.  Dent  & Hellyer.  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  of  I 
19,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  was  the  architect. 

Tbe  drawing  from  which  onr  illustration  is 
taken  is  now  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


Proposed  Public  Offices  for  Hanley. — 
The  burgesses  of  Hanley  have  been  interesting 
themselves  in  the  question  of  providing  publii 
offices,  law  courts,  and  other  accommodation  for 
the  town,  as  well  as  securing  laud  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  thereon  at  some  future  time  an 
asse'mbly-room.  At  a public  meeting  on  tbs 
7th  inst.  resolutions  'were  passed  against  the 
proposals  of  the  Town  Council.  The  majority 
of  tbe  councillors,  however,  contend  that  for 
various  purposes  in  relation  to  the  pnblic  busi- 
ness of  Hanley  additional  accommodation  is  re- 
quired, and  the  subject  has  been  brought 
prominently  forward  in  consequence  of  the- 
Queen’s  Hotel  being  in  the  market.  There  are, 
as  usual,  amongst  the  ratepayers  some  who 
totally  object  to  any  expenditure ; others  who 
think  that  an  entirely  new  town-hall,  contain- 
ing assembly-room,  courts,  and  public  offices, 
should  be  provided  ; others,  again,  who  deny  the 
immediate  necessity  for  an  assembly-room,  ami 
feel  that  all  that  is  required  can  be  obtained  by 
purchasing  the  Queen’s  Hotel.  The  -views  of 
the  latter  have  at  present  prevailed,  and  j 
a resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  Town  I 
Council  in  favour  of  the  purchase.  But  notice  t 
has  been  given  of  a motion  to  rescind  this  reeo- 
lution. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

We  give  a ground-plan  of  this  Museum, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  cases,  &c.  The 
lettering  on  the  plan  renders  further  descrip- 
tion almost  unnecessary,  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
usefully  quote  a few  particulars  given  in  Mr. 
J.  Osborne  Smith’s  paper  on  “Museums,”  pub- 
lished by  us  last  week.  The  front  galleries  are 
each  278  ft.  6 in.  long  by  50  ft.  wide.  The  six 
large  northern  galleries  are  137  ft.  long 
by  40  ft.  wide  each,  and  the  six  reserve 
galleries  alternating  with  them  are  each 
137  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  The  whole  of  these 
twelve  galleries  are  top-lighted.  The  Coral 
Gallery  and  Reptilian  Gallery  are  each  200  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide.  The  Central  Hall  is  170  ft. 
long  by  97  ft.  wide  and  72  ft.  high;  the  stair- 
case is  20  ft.  wide.  This  central  hall,  with  its 
dozen  recessed  bays  on  either  side,  is  intended 
to  form  an  Index  Museum  or  popular  typical 
collection  of  natural  - history  subjects.  This 
portion  of  the  Museum  is  not  yet  fitted  up,  but 
the  necessary  fittings  for  carrying  out  the  idea 
are  in  progress. 

The  building  is  set  back  about  100  ft.  from 
the  Crorawell-road.  The  length  of  the  south 
or  principal  front  is  G75  ft.,  and  the  towers  are 
192  ft.  high. 

The  small  cross  section  in  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  plate  is  taken  through  a portion 
of  the  Northern  galleries. 

The  fittings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.,  the  architect  of  the  building, 
and  are  plticed  in  positions  specially  arranged 
to  receive  them.  Some  have  been  executed  in 
metal,  but  most  of  them  are  in  mahogany. 
The  doors  are  ebonised  and  strengthened  by 
metal  plates.  Some  of  the  galleries  are  fitted 
with  table-cases  brought  from  the  British 
Museum.  The  wall-cases  in  the  Northern 
galleries  are  arranged  in  bays  about  17  ft. 
long.  The  side-lighted  front  galleries  have 
pier-cases  at  right  angles  to  the  windows,  on 
each  side  of  a central  gangway ; these  cases 
are  about  15  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  high,  and  of 
varying  depth.  The  Coral  Gallery  is  fitted 
with  cases  glazed  on  both  sides  and  having 
glass  shelves  for  the  specimens. 

A general  view  of  the  Museum  was  given  in 
the  Builder  for  the  4th  of  January,  1873,  and  a 
plan  in  the  number  for  the  11th  of  January  of 
the  same  year.  In  our  volume  for  1879  (p.  628) 
we  gave  a two-page  engraving  of  the  interior  of 
the  Central  Hall  or  Typical  Museum.  Some 
sketches  of  details  of  the  exterior  will  be  found 
in  vol.  xlii.,  pp.  392-393. 


CHINESE  FISHING-STATIONS. 

O.VE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  foreign 
sections  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  is  that  occupied  by 
China.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Commission,  has,  in  his 
capacity  of  Inspector  General  of  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  published  an  exceedingly 
useful  catalogue  of  the  Chinese  exhibits,  which 
gives,  incidentally,  a great  deal  of  interesting 
information  as  to  the  Chinese  fishing-stations 
and  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the 
fishermen. 

The  various  Treaty  Ports  on  the  coast  of 
China  are  all  more  or  less  important  centres  for 
fishing,  but  we  are  told  that  Swatow, — the 
fisheries  of  which  place  iu  particular  have 
been  fixed  upon  to  be  prominently  represented 
in  the  present  exhibition,  — enjoys  in  itself, 
on  a smaller  scale,  all  the  advantages  which  are 
distributed  along  the  seaboard.  Swatow  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  Treaty  of  1858. 
It  is  sitnated  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
province  of  Kwangtung,  iu  latitude  23®  20'  43" 
N.,  and  longitude  110°  39'  3"  E.,  near  the 
frontier  of  Fukien.  The  river  Han,  which 
forms  above  Swatow  a vast  estuary,  flows  past 
the  city,  and,  after  mauy  ramifications,  joins 
the  sea  a few  miles  below  the  town.  Iu  the 
district  of  Swatow,  T‘at‘oupu,  commonly  called 
Tatapou,  and  Haimen,  are  the  must  noteworthy 
stations  for  deep-sea  fishing.  Tatapou  is  situated 
on  a branch  of  the  river  Ilan  ; Haimen  lies,  in 
a southerly  direction  from  Swatow,  right  on  the 
sea.  Tatapou  is  of  the  first  importance,  for 
from  this  place  all  the  other  minor  places  of  this 
district  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  fishing 
gear. 

The  work  of  the  fishermen  is  most  arduous, 
but  they  are  described  as  robust  and  strong,  and 


quite  equal  to  their  task.  For  the  moat  part 
they  live  on  the  boats,  and,  as  a rule,  do  not 
become  rich.  'I'here  are  no  benefit  societies  of 
any  kind  where  the  fishermen  might  insure  their 
lives  to  provide  for  cases  of  accident,  nor  aro 
there  assurance  societies  where  the  boats  and 
gear  might  be  insured  against  the  dangers  and 
risks  of  the  sea. 

At  Tatapou  and  Haimen  the  fishermen  have 
from  olden  times  formed  themselves  into  a 
guild;  they  have  their  guildhall  and  their 
temple,  the  former  for  a place  of  meeting  and 
entertainment,  the  latter  for  worshipping  the 
gods  before  proceeding  to  sea.  Models  of  boats, 
nets,  and  ropes  are  generally  deposited  in  the 
temples  -as  offerings  to  the  gods,  that  they  may 
protect  the  craft  whilst  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  and  bestow  their  blessing  on  the 
haul.  At  Double  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Han,  a temple  has  been  built  by  tho  fisher- 
men of  the  district.  It  forms  a place  of  pil- 
grinaage,  whither  they  proceed  regularly  once  a 
year,  on  the  birthday  of  'T'ien  Hon,  the_.Goddes8 
of  Heaven. 

The  fisheries  of  Ichaug  are  remarkable  as 
being  situated  nearly  iu  the  centre  of  China 
proper,  at  a distance  of  a thousand  miles  from 
the  sea.  Icbang  is,  ns  yet,  the  head  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Yangtze.  Tho  “ Great  River” 
is  here  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide  in 
summer,  and  has  a great  depth  of  water, — over 
150  ft.  in  places.  The  fishing  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  kinds  (a),  fishing  in  the 
river  itself  ; (5),  fishing  in  the  numerous  moun- 
tain streams  which  fall  into  the  Yangtze  in  this 
neighbourhood;  and  (c),  fishing  iu  the  shallow 
lakes  aud  large  ponds  which  abound  in  close 
pro.ximifcy  to  the  town.  Fishing  with  the  live 
otter  (exhibit  No.  1 in  the  Ichaug  collection)  is 
perhaps  entirely  peculiar  to  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  But  few  people  at  Ichang 
make  fishing  their  solo  calling,  the  work  being 
carried  on  chiefly  by  small  farmers,  who 
combine  with  it  otlier  occupations. 

The  fisheries  of  Ningpo  have  their  centre  in 
the  city  of  Ningpo,  which  stands  on  the  River 
Yung,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  in  latitude 
29°  58'  N.,  and  longitude  121°  22'  B., — about 
ninety  miles  south  of  Shanghai.  It  is  the 
point  of  convergence  of  an  extensive  river  aud 
canal  system,  and  at  the  same  time  occupies  a 
commauding  position  with  reference  to  the 
Chusan  Archipelago.  Partly  owing  to  the 
wealth  and  ontorprising  character  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  partly  to  its  favourable  situation, 
Ningpo  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in 
China  for  tho  extent  aud  variety  of  its  fishing 
industries. 

The  fisheries  of  South  Formosa  include  those 
of  tho  port  of  Takow,  and  of  Anping,  Lambay 
Island,  the  Pescadores  Islands,  and  of  the  South 
Cape.  'The  Island  of  Formosa  is  politically 
a part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Fukien,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  stormy  Formosa 
Channel, — about  100  miles  wide.  The  exhibits 
from  this  group  of  fisheries  are  for  brevity’s 
sake  termed  the  Takow  CoIIoction. 

The  exhibits  in  each  of  the  four  collections 
from  Swatow,  Ichang,  Ningpo,  and  Takow  are 
divided  into  distinct  classes.  Class  I.  (Fishing) 
includes  in  each  collection  nets,  hooks,  lines, 
spears,  and  other  gear  used  in  sea-fishing  or 
fresh-ivater  fishing,  besides  models  of  boats  and 
cargo  junks.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  of  this  kind  is  included  in  the  Takow 
collection,  and  consists  of  a model  of  a cata- 
maran, or  bamboo  raft,  as  used  at  Anping. 
These  rafts  are  the  chief  means  of  communi- 
cation with  vessels  in  the  roadstead  ; no  foreign- 
fashioned  boat,  when  a “bar”  is  on,  could  live 
through  the  surf.  In  the  Swatow  Collection 
(No.  08)  is  a compass,  Lo  ching  p’an,  a very 
primitive  article,  used  by  fishing -boats  and 
junks.  It  should  bo  noted  that  in  the 
Chinese  compass,  the  arrow-head  indicates  the 
south. 

Class  II.  is  devoted  to  the  Economic  Condi- 
tion of  Fishermen.  In  the  Swatow  collection 
are  exhibited  a number  of  articles  of  apparel 
worn  by  the  native  fisberinen.  Exhibit  No.  18 
in  this  collection  consists  of  a fisherman’s  hut, 
composed  of  a wooden  frame  fastened  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  heavy  stones,  and  covered 
by  a straw-roof.  The  separate  mats  are  held 
together  by  bamboo  poles.  The  hut  contains 
the  household  articles  used  by  fishermen.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  a straw  mat,  on  which  is 
laid  a second  mat,  of  reeds.  Exhibit  No.  19  is 
the  model  of  the  Fishermen’s  Guildhall  at 
Haimen  before  referred  to.  A few  steps  lead 
into  the  courtyard,  which  is  flanked  on  either 


side  by  a row  of  buildings,  in  which  are  th& 
kitchen  and  the  secretary’s  rooms.  In  th& 
middle  of  the  yard  stands  the  guildhall  proper, 
— a two-storied  structure.  The  lower  story 
serves  as  the  weighing-room.  A staircase  leads 
to  the  upper  story,  which  contains  tho  assembly- 
rooms.  In  front  of  the  bouse,  and  sheltered 
by  a latticed  roof,  stands  a large  platform-, 
which  iu  ordinary  times  serves  for  drying  fish, 
while  on  festive  occasions  it  becomes  the  stags 
for  theatrical  performances.  Exhibit  No  20  ia 
a model  of  a fishermau’s  temple.  In  front  of 
the  building  is  a wide  terrace.  Within  the 
building  is  the  altar,  with  its  idols  and  incense- 
burner.  The  inscriptions  on  the  walls  con- 
tain appropriate  references  to  tho  fislicrman’j 
calling. 

Class  III.  is  devoted  to  the  commercial  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  Chinese  fisheries,  and 
includes  a great  deal  to  interest  the  visitor.  In 
tho  Swatow  collection  is  shown  a stove  for 
curing  fish,  with  all  the  necessary  implements. 
In  the  Ningpo  collection  is  shown  the  model  of 
ail  ice-house,  the  construction  of  which  is  most 
simple.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a kind  of 
reservoir,  with  stone  walls,  generally  20  ft.  high 
and  65  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  covered  ou  both 
sides  with  thick  layers  of  mud,  and  upon  those 
walla  rests  a high  aud  thick  straw  roof,  sup- 
ported on  bamboo  rafters.  A flight  of  steps  oa 
one  side  leads  up  the  wall  to  the  entrauce  of 
the  ice-house,  which  is  a doorway  cut  through 
the  roof  and  covered  with  a straw  curtain. 
Through  one  wall,  on  a level  with  tho  gound, 
a door  is  likewise  cut,  by  which  the  ic® 
is  removed.  Gutters  traverse  tho  floor  of 
the  building,  to  allow  water  to  escape.  The 
ice  is  stored  in  alternate  layers  with  straw 
mats.  The  fields  around  the  ice-houses  are 
covered  with  water,  aud  every  morning  during 
tho  cold  season,  tho  ice,  generally  very  thin-, 
which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  night  on 
these  artificial  ponds,  is  gathered  and  stored  in 
tbc  house.  IVhen  the  reservoir  is  full  of  ice, 
a thick  covering  of  straw  is  placed  upon  it. 
Although  very  simple,  this  system  of  ice- 
storage  is  stated  to  work  admirably,  and  to 
effectually  resist  the  intense  heat  of  summer. 
A great  deal,  if  not  tho  whole,  of  their  suc- 
cess is  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  earth 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  tho 
walls  of  the  reservoir.  It  is  a thick  clayey 
loam,  which  never  dries  completely  ex- 
cept on  the  surface,  and  is  impermeable  to 
heat  and  water.  The  supply  of  ice  often 
keeps  for  years,  and  as  in  some  winters 
tho  weather  is  so  mild  that  no  ice  can  be  col- 
lected on  the  ponds  or  fields,  a special  law 
obliges  the  owners  to  have  a three  years’  supply, 
and  some  of  the  ice-houses  are  kept  specially 
for  this  reserve.  The  capacity  of  the  ice-house 
is  from  2,000  to  3,000  piculs  each,  but  these  are 
smaller  than  the  common  picul,*  being  one 
man’s  load,  80  instead  of  100  catties.  An  ice- 
house costs  from  300  dols.  to  400dols.,  including 
tho  land,  measuring  about  two  acres,  which 
surround  it.  In  the  Ningpo  collection  there  is 
also  shown  a window  made  of  oyster-shell,  and 
specimens  of  shells  with  images  inside, — 
“Buddha  shells.”  These  curious  shells  were 
obtained  in  Hangchow,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chehkiang.  The  little  image  is  pro- 
duced by  thrusting  into  the  living  shell-fish  a 
small  model, — of  metal  or  clay, — of  a Buddha 
or  some  similar  object,  and  in  course  of  time 
this  becomes  covered  by  the  nacre.  The  details 
of  the  process  are  kept  a trade  secret  by  those 
acquainted  with  it. 

Class  lY.  is  appropriated  to  Fish-Culture, 
Class  V.  to  Natural  History,  and  Class  VI.  to 
History  and  Literature,  including  maps. 

The  decoration  of  the  Chinese  section  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
These  decorations  have  been  carried  out  partly 
by  Messrs.  Holland  & Son,  and  partly  by  native 
workmen.  Closely  adjacent  to  the  north  wall, 
on  either  side,  are  two  long  scrolls  be.Ti-ing 
Chinese  characters.  Their  meaning  is  told  in 
the  following  lines  : — “ The  fisherman  prope?3 
his  skiff  on  the  vernal  stream,  leaving  care 
behind  on  tho  shore.  The  soft  notes  of  a lute- 
home  upon  the  evening  breeze  strike  his  ears  ; 
the  sun's  bright  rays  pierce  the  mists  of  tlie 
hills.”  These  scrolls,  and  also  the  “ characters  ” 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  court,  are  the  work  of 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  England,  the 
Marquis  Tseng,  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  finest  caligraphists  in  China. 


* 1 eottj=li  lb.  avoirdupois;  1 picul=lC0  cattie8=: 
133i  lb.  avoirdupoia.  16-80  picula=:l  ton. 
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SHAM  LEGISLATION. 


THE  VIENNA  CITY  EAILWAY. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  BOAED  OF  WOKKS. 

Mr.  Story -Maskelyne,  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  last  week,  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  whether  the  de* 
eign  for  the  vast  building  in  theNorthumberland- 
*venue,  designated  as  the  “H6tel  Metropole,” 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  J.  M’Garel  Hogg,  in  reply,  said, — The  de* 
fiign  for  the  Ilfitel  Mctropole  was  submitted  to 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  required 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  after  due  con- 
sideration the  Board  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  put  the  tenant  to  the  expense  of  carrying  out 
the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Institute, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  plana  for  the 
building  had  already  been  amended  in  accord- 
ance witb  the  recommendations  of  the  Board’s 
Architect,  who  was  himself  then  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute. 

This  reply  seemed  to  show  such  an  extreme 
disregard  for  the  requirements  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  wo  turned  to  the  statute,  the 
Charing-cross  and  Tietoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach Act,  clause  30,  and  found  the  following, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  gives  the  Institute  no 
power  to  interfere  at  all: — “ The  architectural 
elevations  of  all  buildings  to  be  erected  under 
this  Act,  fronting  the  new  Approach  to  the 
Thames  Embankment,  or  fronting  any  street  to 
be  made  under  this  Act,  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Board  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council 
cf  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  such 
buildings.” 

What  advantage  is  to  result  from  “sub- 
mitting ” the  elevations  to  the  Inetitnte  we  are 
-unable  to  discover. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  J^lectric  Light  Abroad. — Following  the 
•example  of  England,  the  Austrian  Government 
Las  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of 
•electrical  installations  for  lighting  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  necessary  for  companies  before 
laying  down  an  installation  to  obtain  a formal 
concession  from  the  local  Government  authori- 
ties in  every  case. 

Cope7ihagen.--The  celebrated  Danish  land- 
-scape  painter  M.  Brendstrup  died  on  the  3rd 
inst.  in  the  Danish  capital.  He  was  born  in 
1814,  and  was  a member  of  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  of  Arts. Dr.  Christian  Hansen,  pro- 

fessor of  architecture  at  the  Copenhagen  Aca- 
•demy,  died  last  week  at  Ilietzing.  Like  his 
eldest  brother  Theophilus,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  \ ienna,  he  was  a thorough  representa- 
tive of  the  Greek  Renaissance.  Dr.  Christian 
Lad  distinguished  himself  in  his  earlier  career 
by  discovering  and  reconstructing  the  Temple 
of  Nike  Apteros.  He  was  also  the  architect  of 
the  University,  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  the  City  Ho.spital  of  Copenhagen,  and  of 
the  great  Naval  Hospital  at  Trieste. 

Hwigarian  Parliament  Hovse  Competition.— 
The  competition  which  was  opened  last  year  for 
designs  for  a new  Parliament  House  at  Pestb 
Las  at  length  been  concluded  witb  the  follow- 
ing awards.  The  four  first  premiums,  which 
■were  each  of  the  value  of  5,000  florins,  were 
adjudged  respectively  to  the  following  compe- 
•titors:  (1)  Professor  Emerich  Heindl ; (2) 
^018  Hausmann ; (3)  Albert  Schiekedanz  and 
Wi  bolm  Frcnd;  and  (4)  Otto  Wagner,  M, 
Kalhua.  and  Rudolph  Bemd.  Two  other  de- 
were  purchased  for  1,500  florins  each 
They  were  respectively  by  (1)  MM.  Fellner  and 
Helmer,  and  (2)  Chevalier  von  FCirster. 


Chester  CatLedral.-The  Dean  of  CheE 
Las  just  issued  a statement  of  the  funds  con 
Cathedral  during  the  y 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  b 
‘0  'fliat  has  been  doni 
the  Cathedral,  the  de-an  says  that  the  whoh 
the  north  wall  of  the  chapter  house  has  b 
rescued  from  its  state  of  decay  and  dauf 
The  repair  of  tlie  outer  roof  of  the  south  tr 
eept  IS  now  completed,  towards  which 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  contributed  1 01 
Mops  will  now  bo  taken  to  complete  the  vault 
ol  the  east  aisle,  one  bay  of  which  was  d 
several  centuries  ago.  The  total  cost  will,  i 
estimated,  reach  700h 


It  is  announced  from  Vienna  that  the  English 
contractor  for  the  Vienna  city  railway  has 
given  notice  of  his  having  raised  the  required 
first  instalment  of  the  capital  for  its  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  accordingly  expected  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  line  ivill  very  shortly  be 
commenced.  The  railway  is  to  run  above 
ground  on  viaducts,  and  will  be  very  expensive.* 
The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  about  370,OOOZ. 
per  mile,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  the  Berlin  city  railway,  which  cost  about 
240,000i.  per  mile  to  build.  It  is,  however,  just 
possible  that  the  Vienna  authorities  may,  at  the 
last  moment,  take  up  a rival  scheme,  which  will 
cause  a considerable  modification  in  these  plans. 
Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  who  has  already  carried 
out  several  small  electric  railways  at  Berlin  and 
elsewhere,  has  laid  before  the  municipal 
authorities  a project  for  a comprehensive  net- 
work of  electric  lines  for  the  Austrian  capital. 
He  proposes  to  make  them  of  narrow  gauge, 
and  partly  underground  and  partly  above 
ground.  In  tunnels  beneath  the  streets  or  on 
viaducts  above  them.  Dr.  Siemens  proposes  to 
run  a constant  succession  of  electric  carriages, 
the  electric  cuixent  to  move  them  being  supplied 
from  a series  of  central  stations.  The  old  part 
of  Vienna, — the  city,  in  the  narrower  sense, — 
lies  high,  and  hero  Dr.  Siemens  proposes  to 
carry  the  line  from  one  side  to  the  other  through 
tunnels.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  city  he 
•would  erect  viaducts.  Dr.  Siemens  does  not 
propose  his  scheme  as  one  intended  altogether 
to  supplant  that  for  which  Mr.  Fogerty  has 
obtained  the  concession.  He  offers  it  rather  as 
a supplement  or  improvement  for  adoption  in 
the  most  thickly-inhabited  parts  of  the  city,  and 
ho  wishes  the  Fogerty  scheme  to  be  carried  out 
iu  the  outer  ring  of  suburbs.  Dr.  Siemens  also 
proposes  that  some  of  tho  tramways,  par- 
ticularly those  which  run  to  the  most  distant  and 
least  populous  suburbs  where  a steam  railway 
would  not  pay,  should  be  supplanted  by  electric 
railways,  as  these  are  more  rapid  and  iu  other 
ways  preferable  to  trams.  Dr.  Siemens  claims 
for  bis  electric  railway  that  it  is  the  only  system 
by  the  help  of  which  it  is  possible  to  pay  the 
shareholders  and  to  maintain  a constant  succes- 
sion of  conveyances  starting  at  very  short 
intervals.  This  latter  arrangement  is  absolutely 
required  iu  the  middle  of  a large  city,  whore 
long  trains  starting  at  long  intervals  would  be 
of  little  service  as  compared  with  short  trains 
or  single  carriages  running  at  the  most  frequent 
possible  intervals. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
Dr.  Siemens  states  that  as  against  the  steam 
railway  scheme,  coating  370,000Z.  per  mile,  his 
electric  lines  in  tho  middle  of  tho  city  would 
not  require  an  outlay  of  more  than  45,000^.  per 
mile  to  construct. 


NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 


Sir, — The  experiment  recently  made  by  the 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
letting  their  vacant  land  on  leases  for  seventy- 
five  years,  by  aiicHo7i,  has  proved  a remarkable 
failure,  only  one  lot  out  of  ten  offered  having 
found  a purchaser,  and  in  that  respect  forming 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  letting  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton a short  time  since.  The  Committee  pro- 
posed to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  gi’ound- 
rent  during  the  first  seven  years  of  tho  lease, 
and  to  re-adjust  the  ground  - rent  payable 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term,  so  as  to  in- 
clude  the  payment  of  the  amount  so  deferred, 
with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  This 
very  liberal  offer,  however,  failed  to  induce 
such  biddings  as  the  Committee  were  willing  to 
accept  for  nine  out  of  the  ten  lots  put  up  (for 
one  of  which,  a plot  in  Cherry-street,  1/.  5s. 
peryard  was  bidden),  and  they  were  consequently 
withdrawn.  The  last  lot,  a site  of  300  yards 
area,  for  a proposed  public-house,  with  a very 
large  frontage,  and  the  offer  of  a licence  to  be 
buyer  to  spend  not  less  than 
3,000t.  in  building,  was  knocked  down  at  10s.  3(1. 
per  yard  per  annum.  In  contrast  witb  the 
above  may  be  mentioned  a sale  on  the  follow- 
/i®  A ^ thirty-.seven  lots  of  ground-rents 
(freehold)  situated  in  and  about  the  Monu- 
ment-road, Birmingham,  a purely  residential 
neighbourhood,  and  subject  to  the  usual  flac- 
tuatioDB  as  regards  letting.  These  were 
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knocked  down  at  prices  representing  an  average 
of  nearly  thirty  years’  purchase,  and  so  eager 
were  all  concerned,  that  the  sale  occupied  less 
than  an  hour’s  time.  One  cannot  help  reflecting 
that  the  latter  sale  showed  at  least  that  money 
at  the  present  time  must  be  both  cheap  and 
plentiful ; and  the  former  sale  showed  that  the 
Committee  appear  to  have  placed  too  high  a 
value  u]x>n  their  plots.  If  tho  Ih  5s.  per  yard 
may  be  capitalised  at  the  same  rate  as  iu  the 
latter  sale, — thirty  years’  purchase, — it  -will 
show  the  value  of  the  freehold  to  he  371.  10s. 
per  yard,  a price  at  which  most  will  agree  it 
cannot  be  sold,  and  the  Committee  would,  there- 
fore, be  wise  in  reducing  their  estimate  of  value, 
and  got  tho  land  let,  and  built  upon,  when  both 
rent  and  rates  will  be  accruing  to  the  town.  It 
is  estimated  that  on  tho  land  already  let  by  the 
Committee  new  buildings  have  been  erected  of 
no  less  a value  than  300,0001.,  the  whole  of 
which,  if  the  law  is  not  altered,  will  revert  to 
the  town  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases.  But 
there  is  just  a possibility  that  the  law  as  regards 
ground-rents  of  buildings  may  be  so  altered  that 
leaseholders  will  have  the  option  of  buying  the 
freehold.  A Bill  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Broadhurst 
to  enable  this  to  be  done;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  will  receive  a large  amount  of 
support  j for  any  measure, — not  a violent  one, 
— which  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
area  of  great  estates,  and  of  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  small  proprietors,  must  necessarily  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  present  system  cannot  fail  if  persisted  in 
to  help  largely  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  Again,  when  corporations  are  thelessors 
of  land,  as  in  this  case,  much  better  terms  would 
be  obtained  if  tho  leases  were  longer,  or  they 
might  be  perpetual.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
buildings  of  the  same  value  and  durability  will 
bo  put  upon  land  with  only  a seventy-five  years’ 
lease  as  there  would  be  upon  land  with  leases 
of  a much  longer  duration.  This  is  a matter 
which  affects  us  all,  but  more  particularly  those 
of  us  engaged  iu  building.  Tho  slovenly  manner 
in  which  houses  of  all  kinds  are  erected  at  the 
present  time  is  a matter  of  notoriety  and  dis- 
grace, and  nothing  would  operate  so  effectually 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  architecture  and 
workmanship  as  a feeling  of  permanence  in 
possession  would  engender. 

The  bricklayers  and  carpenters  of  the  Bii*- 
mingham  district  have  just  had  an  advance  of 
wages  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing  per  hour. 
The  building  trade,  however,  continues  exceed- 
ingly dull  here. 

Another  Board  sebool  was  completed  and 
opened  on  the  7th  inst.  in  Foundry-road, 
so-called  because  it  was  formerly  the  road 
to  the  celebrated  foundry  and  works  of 
Boulton  & Watt  at  Soho.  The  sebool  is  on  a 
modification  of  the  class-room  principle,  witb  a 
large  ball  for  lectures  and  general  meetings, 
and  is  to  accouimodato  1,000  children. 

The  Cromptou-Winflekl  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
pany have  made  au  arrangement,  which  only 
requires  the  assent  of  the  central  authority  to 
coiuidete  it,  to  lay  down  wires  in  certain  streets 
in  Birmingham,  and  to  light  with  electricity  the 
area  bounded  by  Colmore-row,  Bull-street,  High- 
street,  and  Now-street  for  a period  of  sixteen 
years,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are  to  be 
allowed  them  to  complete  their  arrangements. 

The  new  branch  of  tho  King  Edward  School 
at  Aston  is  now  complete  and  opened.  A similar 
branch  was  recently  opened  at  Camp  Hill,  so 
that  the  scholars  have  the  schools  nearer  their 
homes.  This  has  caused  the  school  iu  Meriden- 
street  to  be  deserted,  and  the  School  Board  have 
taken  it  for  a Board  school  until  new  schools 
can  be  built. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that 
“ Every  parent  thinks  his  or  her  child  the  finest 
and  best,”  and  it  has  bad  au  illustration  recently 
in  a lecture  delivered  to  the  Birmingham  Philo- 
sophic.')! Society,  “On  the  Utilisation  of  Town 
Refuse,  as  illustrated  by  the  Process  adopted  by 
the  Birmingham  Corporation.”  Tho  lecturer, 
Mr.  Councillor  Tait,  is  a surgeon,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Health  Committee,  which  has 
the  carrj'ing  out  of  tho  work  of  scavenging  and 
the  removal  of  night  soil  on  tho  pan  system,  and 
he  became  cjuite  enthusiastic  in  describing  its 
merits,  especially  as  compared  with  water  car- 
riage, which  he  stigmatised  at  the  outset  as  “ the 
, easiest,  laziest,  and  therefore,  on  that  account 
alone,  the  very  -worst  that  could  be  adopted.” 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  that  Birmingham 
had  become  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  having  had  to  do  -with  every 
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arrangement  whicli  had  been  put  in  force  in  the 
borough  with  that  object,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  the  most  efficient  means  to  that  end 
was  the  present  system  of  disposal  of  the  refuse. 
The  law  having  been  put  in  force  to  prevent  the 
fouling  of  the  rivers,  this  system  had  been 
forced  upon  them  after  many  expensive  experi- 
ments. Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  borough, 
however,  is  under  this  arrangement,  the  other 
third  (presumably  the  wealthiest)  having  water 
carriage.  Every  year  the  Corporation  collects 
1,758,000  ]iails,  the  weight  of  whose  contents  is 
about  52,000  tons.  This  contains  some  91  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  and  after  the  ammonia  is 
fixed  by  sulphuric  acid  this  is  evaporated,  and 
forms  a valuable  guano,  which  sells  well  to  the 
farmers.  The  ash-pit  refuse  is  sorted  by  hand, 
and  the  profits  derived  from  rags  is  about  260i. 
per  year,  and  from  tinware,  which  is  placed  in  a 
muffle  and  reduced  to  tin  and  iron,  was  6301. 19a. 
last  year.  The  rest  of  the  ashpit  refuse  is 
burnt  in  specially-designed  furnaces,  and  its 
heat  raises  steam,  and  evaporates  the  water 
from  the  night  soil.  The  silicious  clinker  which 
remains  is  being  used  instead  of  sand  for  cement 
concrete  in  walls  and  flooring.  The  whole  of 
the  flooring  (not  cart-roads)  to  the  new  covered 
market  at  Smitbfield  is  of  this  material,  and 
several  patches  of  sidewalk  to  streets  in  the 
borough  are  paved  with  it,  and  it  wears  very 
well.  With  more  extensive  apparatus  and 
premises  the  committee  appear  to  see  their  way 
to  making  a profit  upon  their  labour,  and  some 
time  ago  they  persuaded  the  Town  Council  to 
vote  a sum  of  27,0001.  for  that  object.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  some  good  features  will  be  ultimately 
developed  by  the  system,  which  is  certainly  an  ■ 
improvement  on  the  old  midden  plan  in  the 
weekly  removal  before  it  has  time  to  decompose 
and  become  a nuisance  ; but  it  is  a plan  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  paper, 
or  any  one  else  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
water-closet.  E.  G. 


CHIT-CHAT  FROM  PARIS  PAPERS. 

There  is  as  eager  a rush  for  the  “ first  view  ” 
at  the  French  Salon  as  there  is  at  om-  own 
Academy;  and  though  for  one  day  the  living 
pictures  claim  the  greater  share  of  attention, 
art  quickly  re-asserts  its  claims.  “ L'or  est  une 
chimere,”  sang  Robert  the  Devil.  But  artists 
of  the  present  day  can  tell  a very  different  talc  j 
gold  is  not  a chimera,  but  a pleasant  reality. 
It  is  curious,  if  a glance  be  taken  at  a very 
interesting  and  rare  publication,  “ Lo  Bulletin 
de  I’Alliance  des  Arts,”  published  under  the 
direction  of  Monsieur  Paul  Lacroix  in  1845,  and 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  “ Valeur  venale 
des  onvrages  d’art  exposoes  an  Louvre”  (for 
thirty-eight  years  ago  it  was  in  the  Louvre  the 
Salon  was  held),  to  note  the  monetary  differ- 
ence in  the  awards  to  genius  then  as  compared 
with  now.  Meissonier,  whose  pictures  fetched 
most,  had  his  “ Corps  de  Garde,”  his  “ Partio 
de  Piquet,”  and  his  “ Jeuns  Homme  regardant 
des  Dessius,”  valued  at  3,000  francs  (120i.) 
each.  Could  he  have  foreseen  what  the  whirligig 
of  time  was  to  bring  about,  and  the  sum  his 
little  " Napoleonic  ” chef  d’ceuvre  would  fetch  at 
Christie’s,  he  would  have  bought  them  in.  At 
the  H6tel  Bullion,  a picture  by  Herrera  the 
elder,  worthy  of  a museum,  sold  for  3 francs 
15  sous.  A country  scene,  by  Jules  Andre,  only 
brought  the  artist  300  francs.  Baron  sold  his 
“Dies  dll  Frtire  Philippe”  for  500  francs. 
IT.  Bellanger  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones, 
he  got  401.  and  601.  for  his  subjects.  M. 
Belloc  got  32/.  for  a portrait.  Court  got  1201. 
Benouville,  the  painter  of  classic  scenery, 
only  got  a few  hundred  francs  for  his  works, 
and  landscapes  with  animals,  by  Rosa  Bonheur, 
fetched  51.  and  61.  Brascassat,  who  was  more 
fortunate,  got  -iOl.,  801.,  and  1201.  for  his  works. 
His  ” Cow  attacked  by  Wolves”  was  valued  at 
between  2401.  and  2801.,  and  ” infatuation  ” was 
the  word  used  as  a reason  for  such  a sum. 
Calame  had  also  his  admirers.  A Russian 
bought  his  ‘‘  Orage  ” (Storui)  for  2801.  Compte 
Calix  sold  his  pictures  for  121.  and  161.  Corot 
sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  get  201.  for  a 
large  canvas.  The  admirable  paintings  of 
Eug&nc  Delacroix,  bis  “Marcus  Aurelius”  even, 
did  not  find  purchasers,  and  at  that  time  Dela- : 
Croix  sold  pictures  for  201.  worth  -1,0001.  Diaz 
only  asked  401.  for  a portrait,  121.  for  a land- 
scape ; and  Ilippolyte  Flandriu,  1201.,  sometimes 
401.,  for  a portrait. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  quote  the  various 
sums  mentioned  by  Paul  Lacroix.  Amongst 
others,  such  as  201.  for  the  landscapes  of  Fram^ais, 


81.  and  121.  for  Guillemin’s  Breton  subjects, 
Paul  Hiiet’a  great  subjects  401.;  the  “Death 
of  Manoir  I’Escaut,”  by  Joan  Gigout,  801. ; a fine 
landscape,  by  Troyon,  361. ; the  “ Auto  da  Fe” 
of  Robert  Floury,  2801.,  &c.  We  are  now  cer- 
tainly a long  way  from  the  modest  sums  of 
those  days,  and  one  can  measure  by  these  cita- 
tions,— dry,  but  eloquent, — the  ground  that  in 
a commercial  sense  art  has  traversed  since  then. 

Sculpture  has  more  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
success  than  painting.  There  is  a greater  strain 
on  the  idealistic  faculties,  the  work  is  harder,  the 
pay  loss,  and  the  incidental  expenses  are  greater. 

Talking  of  sculpture  and  of  modelling,  espe- 
cially in  copper  and  bronze,  an  honr  spent  in  the 
ateliers  of  the  Rue  de  Chazelles,  where  M. 
Bartholdi  is  completing  his  snperintendcnce  of 
the  work  of  the  colossal  statue  of  “ Liberty,” 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  of  New  York,  opposite  Long  Island, 
is  most  interesting.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  ago 
that  M.  Bartholdi  commenced  this  work,  and 
eight  since  a banquet  was  given  by  Americans 
and  Frenchmen  in  honour  of  his  idea.  The 
work  now  approaches  completion.  All  who 
visited  the  last  French  Exhibition  must 
remember  the  gigantic  head  of  “Liberty”  ex- 
posed in  the  gardens  of  the  Exhibition  in  tho 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  arm  which  holds  the 
torch,  round  which  twelve  people  could  easily 
stand,  has  already  been  to  America  and  is  back 
again.  In  six  or  eight  months  we  shall  see  tho 
statue  standing  erect.  Now  though  only  finished 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  body,  it  overtops 
the  neighbouring  houses. 

When  one  thinks  the  “ Bavaria”  at  Munich  is 
only  fifteen  metres  high,  that  the  gigantic  “ Saint 
Charles  Borroraeo  ” is  twenty-two  metres,  that 
the  Column  Venddrao  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  is  forty-four  metres,  and  that  the  statue 
of  “Liberty”  will  be  higher  than  this  by  two 
metres  and  some  few  centimiitres,  one  is 
astounded ; the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  taking  the 
maximum  of  the  proportions  attributed  to  it  by 
tradition,  would  have  looked  like  a small  boy 
beside  this  giantess,  who  will  weigh  (all  cal- 
culated) 200,000  kilos. 

Can  one  picture  to  oneself  this  enormous 
light-house,  this  statue  (it.s  head  encircled  with 
a crown  of  illuminated  stars)  rising  like  au 
“ Adamastor  ” of  safety  out  of  the  sea  during 
tempests  ? It  appears  the  wind  sweeps  across 
the  plateau  of  Montsouris  with  violence  equal 
to  that  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Bay  of  New 
York,  BO  it  is  perhaps  at  Montsouris  they  will 
erect  the  no»ic,  and  where  all  Paris  can 
see,  in  all  its  prodigious  height,  this  mar- 
vellous specimen  of  human  handicraft  ere 
they  despatch  it  to  Now  York.  The  ground 
of  the  “Ateliers”  (workshops),  Gazet  Gauthier 
(where  tho  works  of  the  re-constructing  of 
the  Column  Vend6me,  the  dome  of  tho  Opera, 
and  tho  Tercingotorix  of  Millet  were  exe- 
cuted) has  been  sold,  and  the  yards  must 
be  clear  of  all  matter  in  six  months : so  in 
six  months  Bartholdi’s  “ Liberty  ” will  bo 
complete,  and  that  day  tho  energetic  and  sym- 
pathetic author  of  the  " Lion  of  Belfort”  and 
the  “ Alsatian  Vine-dresser  ” may  rest  on  well- 
earned  laurels,  on  tho  completion  of  one  of  the 
works  of  the  century.  Meanwhile  the  ateliers 
of  the  Rue  do  Chazelles  present  a most 
curious  scene.  On  all  sides  are  strewn  gigantic 
fragments,  and  silJionettes  of  fragments, 
pieces  of  bust,  drapery,  arms,  hands,  Ac. 
The  carpenters  and  joiners  are  constructing  a 
framework  of  wood,  covered  with  lath-work, 
then  a sort  of  impression  of  mould  and 
wood  called  gaiarit,  on  which  the  copper- 
smiths (or  tinkers  ?)  apply  a piece  of  copper 
which  they  beat  in  a way  to  obtain  an  exact 
silhouette  of  the  framework  coated  with  plaster, 
and  these  fragments  of  statue,  these  pieces  of 
copper,  are  united  together,  at  certain  distances, 
by  ironwork  round  tho  interior  bracing  of  iron- 
work. Thus,  little  by  little,  the  statue  is  grow- 
ing. The  head  is  finished,  the  riglit  arm  is 
finished,  and  part  of  the  body.  Last  summer 
twenty-five  guests  lunched  in  the  calf  of  tho 
right  leg.  The  rest, — the  bust,  the  shoulders, 
tlie  drapery  of  the  neck, — is  still  in  the  forge. 
But  gigantic  fingers  (two /ore  fingers,  two  yards 
and  a half  long),  aro  there  already  cast,  and  are 
leaning  against  the  wall.  It  is  like  some  fairy 
tale  to  hear  the  strokes  of  tho  hammers  on  the 
copper,  and  to  see  human  beings,  who,  in  com- 
pai-ison,  look  like  so  many  dwarfs,  building  up 
this  metal  giantess. 

Two  stops  away  is  the  Parc  de  Monceau, 
whore  Spi'iug  is  really  making  its  appearance. 
Flowers,  birds,  children,  in  the  pretty  park,  and 


a few  steps  off,  this  forge,  where  sixty  human, 
beings  are  carrying  out  this  almost  superhuman 
work  under  the  eye  of  the  energetic  man  who 
has  given  no  little  of  his  life  and  some  of  his 
own  money  to  this  work,  which  is  to  be  his  glory. 
M.  Bartholdi  is  one  of  those  valiant  workers- 
out  of  an  idea  that  criticism  itself  finds  a 
pleasure  in  honouring. 


THE  CROMWELL-WILLIAMS  FAMILIES. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  it 
was  tho  custom  of  aged  and  well-to-do  people 
to  have  their  effigies,  names,  dates  of  birth,  and 
other  particuhars  concerning  them,  deeply  en- 
graved on  brass  plates,  which,  after  their  death 
and  burial,  their  relatives  or  friends  securely 
fixed  against  the  walls,  or  into  stone  slabs 
placed  over  their  graves,  within  tho  churches. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  this  custom  that  the 
art  of  memorial  brass  engi-aving  was  brought 
to  great  perfection  during  those  centuries.  As, 
however,  very  ninny  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
brasses  contained  expressions  or  allusions  con- 
trary to  the  religious  tenets  professed  by  the 
Reformers  and  tho  Puritans,  a great  number  of 
the  brasses  were  removed  by  them,  and  probably 
many  more  were  stolen,  and  sold  as  old  brass. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  few  ancient  brasses  are  now 
to  be  met  with  in  churches. 

In  a gravestone  forming  part  of  the  floor 
of  tho  chapel  south  of  the  chnnccl  in  St. 
Helen’s  Church,  Bishopsgate,  London,  there  are 
two  effigies  on  brass  of  a man  and  woman  clad 
in  gowns,  such  as  were  worn  by  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  towards  tho  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  under  the  effigies  there  is  a Latin 
iaacription  on  brass  in  black  letter,  which, 
translated  into  English,  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Hero  lies  Thomas  Wiliams,  senior,  and  Maruarelahis 
wife.  Tlie  said  Thomas  died  ivi  January,  MCCCCXCV., 
and  the  said  Mur^jarotn  died  . . . MCCCC '* 

Thomas  Wylliams  was  not  buried  at  this  spot 
in  the  church,  but  in  tho  nave,  whence  the 
gravestone  was  removed  to  whore  it  now  is, 
some  years  ago,  when  the  church  was  altered 
and  repaired.  When  ho  married  Margareta  he 
was  a widower  with  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
John,  and  one  daughter,  Katharine,  and  she  was 
a widow  with  one  daughter,  Isabella.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  as  the  d.ato  when  she  died 
is  not  fillod-in  in  the  inscription,  it  may  be 
that  she  married  again  and  was  not  buried  in 
St.  Helen’s  Church.  That  the  effigies  of 
“Thomas  Wylliams  and  Margareta  his  wife,” 
were  engraved  on  these  brasses  before  they 
died,  and,  therefore,  are  fairly  good  likenesses 
of  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt ; but  what 
I desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  that  if 
his  portrait,  as  described  on  his  brass,  be  com- 
pared with  a good  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Lord  Protector,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  two 
portraits  remarkably  rcsembld  each  other.  Now 
this  may  well  be  so,  for  Thomas  Wylliams  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Jovan-ap-Morgan,  of 
Lanishen,  in  Glamorganshire, who  was  tho  grand- 
father of  Morgan  Williams,  the  ale-brewer  and 
innkeeper  of  Putney,  who  was  tho  great-great- 
grandfather of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Williams  family  of  Lanishen  were 
attorneys  and  accountants  in  South  Wales. 
Such  were  the  brothers  Jevan-ap-Morgan  and 
Thomas  Wylliams,  and  such  were  their  father, 
Morgan-ap-Howell,  and  grandfather,  Howcll-ap- 
Madoc.  Jevan-ap-Morgan  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Jenkyn  Kemeys,  of  Bagun,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, whose  son,  Jevan  Kemeys,  built, 
and  resided  at,  Cefn-Mably,  in  Glamorganshire. 
They  had  one  son,  William-ap-Jevan,  and  one 
daughter,  who  married  John  Slorgau,  brewer,  of 
Cardiff.  Williara-ap-Jevan  was  an  attorney  and 
accountant;  he  also  was  steward  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Glamorganshire,  first  for  Jasper  Tudor, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  afterward.s  for  bis  nephew, 
Henry  VII.  He  had  two  sons,  Morgan-ap- 
Williara,  who,  coming  to  Putney  in  1490,  was 
thenceforth  called  Morgan  Williams  and  John 
Williams.  The  latter  was  the  ancestor  of  Lord 
Williams  of  Thame.  Morgan  Williams  was 
brought  up  as  au  ale-brewer  by  John  Morgan, 
who,  in  1487,  started  an  ale-brewery  at  Mort- 
lake,  in  Surrey.  At  this  time  the  king, — 
Henry  VII., — chiefly  resided  at  the  jiloasant 
palace  beside  the  Thames  at  West  Sheen,  now 
called  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  As  he  and  his 
family  were  Welsh,  so  also  were  his  servants  of 
the  household  and  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who, 
with  their  families,  settled  in  the  adjoining 
villages  of  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  Barnes,  and 
Putney;  and  as  their  beverage  was  a peculiar 
kind  of  ale  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  tho 
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localitj',  John  Morgan  was  induced  to  start  the 
ale-brewery  at  Mortlake,  as  we  have  seen.  In 
1490  he  and  his  wife’s  nephew,  Morgan  Williams, 
started  another  ale-brewery  and  an  inn,  which 
they  called  the  Red  Lion,  in  Putney.  In  1493 
John  Morgan  returned  to  Cardiff,  and  then 
Morgan  Williams  became  sole  proprietor  of  this 
brewery  and  inn,  which  he  carried  on  until  the 
lease  expired  in  1511.* 

Returning  now  to  Thomas  Wylliams.  About 
1445  he  came  to  London  from  Lanishen,  and 
commenced  practice  as  an  attorney  and 
accountant  in  the  parish  of  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate.  Here  he  married  a lady  named 
Daniel],  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  as  already  stated,  and  with  her  he 
acquired  some  laud  at  Potter’s  Bar,  and  a resi- 
dence and  some  land  at  Edmonton,  in  Middlesex. 
Here,  probably,  sbeand  his  eldest  son  died,  and 
were  buried  in  Edmonton  Church.  In  the 
summer  of  14(34  Sir  Richard  Woodville  and 
Jaquetta  of  Luxemburg's  wife  were  admitted 
by  copy  of  Court  Roll  from  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Wimbledon  to  a mansion,  called 
Upper  Place,  with  eight  virgats  of  land  belong- 
ing thereto,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Putney- 
hill  and  the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Richmond- 
road,  in  Putney.  Here  they  took  up  their 
residence,  so  as  to  be  near  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  Queen  of  Edward  IV., 
when  the  Court  were  in  residence  at  the  palace 
at  West  Sheen.  In  1470  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville being  dead,  Anthony  Woodville,  his  son, 
succeeded  to  this  copyhold,  and  hero  Thomas 
Wylliams’s  younger  son,  John  Williams,  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  an  attorney  and 
acountant,  became  his  steward.  At  this  time 
a smith  and  armourer,  named  Richard  Smyth, 
resided  at  Roehampton,  in  the  parish  of  Putney. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  William  Smyth,  who, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  William  Cromwell, 
came  from  Norwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in 
1414,  and  settled  in  Putney  (see  p.  601,  ante}. 
About  1473  John  Williams  married,  in  Putney 
Church,  Margaret  Smyth,  the  youngest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Smyth.  It  was  by  this 
marriage  the  relationship  first  commenced 
between  the  Williams  family  of  Lanishen  aud 
the  Cromwell  family  of  Putney.  This  was 
twenty-one  years  before  Morgan  Williams,  who 
was  John  Williams’s  great-nephew,  married 
Katharine  Cromwell,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Walter  Cromwell. 

When  William  Cromwell  and  William  Smyth 
came  to  Putney,  a brother  of  the  latter,  named 
Richard  Smyth,  came  with  them,  and  settled 
at  Mortlake.  William  Cromwell  had  one  son, 
John  Cromwell,  undone  daughter,  who  married 
William  Micbell,  dyer,  of  Wandsworth.  Their 
granddaughter,  ilargaret  Micbell,  married  the 
celebrated  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier,  who  was  Thomas 
Cromwell’s  clerk  and  secretary,  and  who  in 
1540  became  one  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  then  was  knighted. 
William  Smyth  had  three  sons,  William, 
Nicholas,  and  Richard;  aud  one  daughter,  who 
married  her  cou.sin,  John  Cromwell.  I may 
here  remark  that  the  latter,  in  1401, 1 Edward 
IV.,  remised  the  lease  of  the  prebend  of  Palace 
Hall,  at  Norwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which 
was  granted  for  three  lives  by  a Prebendary  of 
Southwell  Church,  to  his  grandfather,  William 
CromweH,  who  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
of  the  sixth  Ralph  de  Cromwell  of  that  county. 
Richard  Smyth  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
Richard,  and  two  daughters.  The  five  sons  of 
the  two  brothers  were  brought  up  as  smiths 
tamers,  locksmitlis,  and  armourers.  The  two 
youngest  sons  succeeded  (according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor)  to  their  father’s  copv- 

holds.  Cue  settled  in  Roehamptou,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  other  in  Mortlake.  The  remain- 
ing three  sous  settled  in  Putney,  where  as  I 
gather  from  the  Court  Rolls,  each  had  a smithy 
an  armourer’s  shop,  a brewery,  and  an  hostelry’ 
There  is  no  donbt  that  this  family  of  Smyt4 
by  name  as  well  as  by  trade  were  larnelv  em- 
ployed during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  in  m'aking 
arms  and  nrmonr  for  the  forces  which  the 
Barons  then  hurled  against  each  other.  A larce 
portion  of  the  population  of  Putney  was  also 
engaged_  on  the  river : some  in  eatcliing  fish, 


with  which  it  then  abounded 


- - — saanca-n* , someinrowiDg 

boats  and  vessels  with  passengers  and  goods  to 


P Cromwell,  alias  Wmiams,  who  was 

Cromwells  Rr^at! 

ThomM  '0  the  relationship  of 

brasses  of  him  Ld 
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and  from  London ; and  some  in  working  the 
ferryboat  to  and  from  Fulbam  opposite.  The 
High-street  on  both  sides,  from  the  Thames  to 
Putney-hill,  half  a milo  in  length,  was  at  this 
period  lined  with  homesteads  and  cottages, 
large  and  small,  scattered  and  in  rows.  The 
larger  homesteads,  two  or  three  of  which  were 
divided  into  tenements,  'woro  occupied  by  the 
copyholders,  their  relatives,  and  their  servants  ; 
and  the  smaller  cottages  by  the  general  work- 
people. A crystal  brooklet  rippling  over  a 
pebble  bed,  with  hawthorn  bushes  here  and 
there  dotting  the  margin,  ran  down  the  east 
side  of  Putney-hill  and  the  High-street  into  the 
Thames,  where  the  new  bridge  is  being  erected. 
The  gre.ater  part  of  the  water  in  the  brooklet 
came  from  copious  springs  which  first  supplied 
a large  oblong  pond  in  the  grounds  of  Upper- 
place.  St.  John’s-road  East  now  occupies  the 
site  of  this  pond.  It  was  chiefly  from  this 
brooklet  the  inhabitants  of  the  High-street 
derived  their  supply  of  water. 

John  Philiip.s. 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INSTITUTE. 

The  concluding  sitting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute’s  annual  spring  meeting  was  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Westminster,  Mr.  B.  Samuelson, 
M.P.,  presiding. 

3Ir.  J.  E.  Stead,  of  Middlesbrough,  read  a 
paper  on  “A  New  Method  for  the  Estimation 
of  Minute  Quantities  of  Carbon,  and  a New 
Form  of  Chronometer.”  The  author'  said  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy 
minute  quantities  of  carbon  by  the  ordinary 
colour  method,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the 
nitrate  of  iron  present  in  the  material.  In- 
vestigations on  the  colouring  matter  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  white 
iron  and  steel  had  shown  that  it  possessed  the 
property  of  solubility  in  potash  and  soda  solu- 
tions, and  that  the  alkaline  solution  had  about 
two  aud  a half  times  the  depth  of  colour  pos- 
sessed by  the  acid  solution.  That  being  so,  it 
was  clear  that  the  colour  matter  might  readily 
be  separated  from  the  iron,  aud  obtained  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  by  simply  adding  an  excess  of 
sodic  hydrate  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  iron, 
and  that  the  colour  solution  thus  obtained  might 
be  used  as  a means  of  determining  the  amount 
of  carbon,  even  when  only  so  small  a quantity 
as  0'03  was  present.  The  paper  then  went  at 
length  into  the  method  at  present  in  use,  the 
writer  stating  that  he  was  engaged  upon  investi- 
gations which,  he  hoped,  would  throw  some 
light  on  the  true  constitution  of  hard  and  soft 
steel,  and  he  believed  ho  would  soon  be  able  to 
lay  the  results  before  the  Institute.  The  second 
paper  went  into  the  subject  of  a new  form  of 
chronometer,  which  he  had  used  in  the  process 
described  above,  aud  which,  he  said,  had  proved 
very  efficient,  and  had  the  merit  of  being 
extremely  simple  and  easily  constructed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  speakers 
generally  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
method,  as  affording  a new  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  constitution  of  Lard  and  soft  steel, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Stead 
for  his  paper. 

In  the  next  paper  Mr.  W.  S.  Sutherland,  of 
Birmingham,  described  a process  of  utilising 
gaseous  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Whilst 
fitting  on  a feed  valve  to  a locomotive  about 
1866  the  idea  struck  him  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  weld  the  seams  of  boilers  in- 
stead of  riveting  them;  and  he  set  about  to 
consider  how  best  to  obtain  the  requisite  heat 
and  apply  it  economically  and  of  uniform  quality 
and  concentration  upon  the  parts  to  be  welded. 
The  required  conditions,  he  found,  were  best  ful- 
filled by  the  gas  produced  from  a modification 
of  Story’s  American  water-gas  producer.  The 
gas  is  no  more  poisonous  than  coal  gas,  and  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it  are  its  superior  heating 
power,  cheapness,  and  simplicity  of  application. 
It  may  be  produced  at  a cost  of  3d.  per  1,000  ft,, 
after  paying  for  coal,  labour,  and  plant,  and  a 
net  profit  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  ton  can  bo  made 
from  the  residuals.  By  mixing  the  gas  and  air 
thoroughly  a powerful  concentrated  flame  is 
secured,  which,  when  it  contains  an  excess  of 
gas,  has  no  tendency  to  oxidise  the  iron,  and 
gives  a soft  mellow  heat.  The  effects  of  ex- 
plosions of  mixed  gas  and  air  are  prevented  by 
simplc  means,  and  the  method  has  been  at  con- 
stant work  for  six  years  without  accident.  The 
system,  causing  air  and  gas  to  mix  and  diffuse 
more  perfectly,  produces  a higher  temperature. 


The  full  effect  of  the  heat  can  ho  produced 
directly  it  enters  the  boiler,  so  that  complete 
combustion  is  secured  at  once.  The  first  essential 
is  that  there  should  be  an  excess  of  gas  in  the 
mixture.  The  slightest  excess  of  air,  of  fully 
combined  carbonic  acid  or  steam,  infallibly  burns 
the  iron,  makes  it  rotten,  and  the  weld  becomes 
a bad  one.  The  experience  of  the  author  led 
him  to  get  as  much  carbonic  oxide  as  possible  in 
his  gas,  and  as  little  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  If 
the  process  of  making  steel  in  the  Bessemer 
process  could  be  stopped  just  when  the  carbera 
becomes  carbonic  oxide  and  remained  in  the 
metal,  a soft  ductile  metal  just  like  wrought 
iron  might  be  produced  without  having  to  add 
any  speigel.  Accepting  Professor  Graham’s  de- 
finition that  steel  is  iron  containing  unoxidised 
carbon,  and  wrought  iron  is  iron  in  which 
carbonic  oxide  is  occluded,  the  author  drew  tlie 
conclusion  that  to  produce  a good,  true  wrought 
iron  which  would  weld  well,  and  in  all  particulars 
take  the  place  of  the  best  puddled  iron,  it  would 
only  bo  necessary  to  use  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter, and  instead  of  blowing  raw  air  into  it, 
blow  Siemens’s  gas,  which  contains  an  excess  of 
carbonic  oxide.  This  process  would  bo  simply 
to  produce  -nTought  iron  with  all  its  good 
qualities  increased,  and  certain  dynamic  con- 
siderations make  it  pi’obablo  that  this  process 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  elimination  of  sul- 
pluir  and  phosphorus. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  congratulated  the  reader 
of  the  paper  on  having  laid  the  matter  before 
the  meeting  with  so  much  ability.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  experiments,  he  had  tried  several 
methods  with  a view  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  their 
enemy  phosphorus,  but  without  success.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  had  found  that  any  metals 
that  contained  a moderate  amount  of  manganese 
could  be  blown  successfully  into  wrought  iron, 
which  was  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  pure 
iron,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  being  supposed  to 
be  absent. 

Mr.  Lloyd  mentioned  that  he  w'as  acquainted 
with  the  case  of  a Birmingham  manufacturer, 
who,  having  been  paying  to  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  3001.  per  annum  for  gas,  had  erected 
small  gas-works  of  his  own  at  which  he  manu- 
factured gas  sufficient  for  his  requirements  at  a 
cost  of  1001.  a year. 

Mr.  J.  Lowthian  Bell  believed  that  water-gas 
would  be  extremely  useful  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, for  it  would  get  rid  of  a great  deal  of  the 
nuisance  consequent  upon  the  conveyance  of 
the  coal,  it  would  be  free  from  smoko,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  economy  in  its  use  would 
be  great. 

Mr.  Riley  and  other  gentlemen  followed,  and 
Mr.  Sutherland  having  replied,  the  Chairman 
moved  him  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Fritz  Baare,  of  Bochum, 
■Westphalia,  was  read  on  the  coal-washing 
machinery  employed  by  the  “ Bochumer  Verein.’^ 
The  paper  dealt  with  the  machinery  used  by  the- 
Bochum  Smelting  and  Iron  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  Itlsadbeen 
found  that  coke  which  was  poor  in  ash,  and 
consequently  containing  but  little  phosphorus, 
was  of  more  value  for  use  as  fuel  than  coke 
containing  a higher  per-centago  of  those  ingre- 
dients, and  to  obtain  the  required  low  propor- 
tion there  had  been  established  at  Bochum 
plant  for  the  washing  of  coal  on  the  Lubarich 
system,  the  whole  of  the  machinery  being 
worked  by  a steam-engine  of  140-horse  power. 
The  washing  process  consisted  in  a regular 
rocking  ipotion,  imparted  by  up  and  dovm 
strokes  of  pistons  to  the  washing  water,  a stream 
of  which  was  supplied  through  an  opening 
situated  underneath  a piston  at  the  back  of  the 
apparatus,  and  regulated  by  a valve.  This 
peculiar  motion  of  tbe  water  favoured  the 
separation  of  the  particles  of  slate  from  the 
coal,  and  at  the  down  stroke  of  the  piston 
sufficiently  raised  and  opened  the  bed  of  slate  or 
of  felspar  to  allow  the  particle  of  slate  to  pass 
through  it  and  through  tbe  perforated  bottom 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  trough,  whence  they 
were  carried  away.  This  method  of  washing 
bad  the  effect  of  reducing  the  per  centage  of 
ash  to  about  3-6,  and  about  1,000  tons  of  coal 
per  day  could  be  washed  in  the  plant  described. 


Stratford  - on  - Avon  Wate  reworks.  — Mr. 

Arnold  Taylor,  Local  Government  Inspector,  has 
held  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
; land  for  the  waterworks.  The  scheme  was  ex- 
! plained  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham. 
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THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Inatitntion  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  8th  of  April,  ilr.  Brnnlees, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On 
the  Diamond  Eieldaand  Mines  of  South  Africa.” 

The  author  commenced  by  stating  that  Kim- 
berley ■was  situated  in  Griqualand  West,  about 
700  miles  north-east  from  Table  Bay,  and  450 
miles  inland  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  Natal  on 
the  East  Coast.  Lines  of  railway  were  in 
coarse  of  construction  from  Table  Bay  and 
Port  Elizabeth  to  Kimberley,  and  were  about 
half  completed.  In  Griqualand  there  were 
several  diamond  mines,  the  principal  of  which 
were  Kimberley,  Do  Beer's,  Du  Toit’s  Pan,  and 
Bultfonteiu.  In  the  Orange  Free  States  there 
were  also  two  mines,  viz.,  Jagersfonteiu  and 
Koffeyfontein,  the  first  of  which  produced  fine 
white  stones.  The  mines  were  all  divided  into 
claims,  the  greatest  number  of  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Du  Toit’s  Pan  Mine.  Bult- 
fontein  came  next.  The  deepest  and  most 
regularly  worked  was  the  Kimberley  mine. 
The  next  deepest  was  De  Beer’s,  which, 
however,  -was  very  unevenly  worked.  Then 
followed  Du  Toib's  Pan  and  Bultfontein. 
The  Du  Toit’s  Pan  mine  ranked  next  in  im- 
poi’tance  to  Kimberley  mine.  Diamonds  were 
first  discovered  in  1867  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,  a 
trader  and  hunter,  who  visited  a colonist  named 
Van  Niekirk,  residing  in  Griqua.  The  first 
diamond,  on  being  sent  to  the  axithorities,  was 
valued  at  500?.  Considerable  excitement  was 
caused  throughout  the  colony,  and  the  natives 
commenced  to  look  for  diamonds,  and  many 
were  found,  among  which  was  one  of  83  J carats, 
valued  at  15,000?.  In  1868,  many  enterprising 
colonists  made  their  way  up  the  Vaal  River, 
and  were  successful  in  finding  a good  number 
of  diamonds.  The  centre  of  the  river-diggings 
on  the  Transvaal  side  was  Klipdrift,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  Pnieb  In  all  there  were  fourteen 
river-diggings.  Du  Toit’s  Pan  and  Bultfontein 
mines  were  discovered  in  1870  at  a distance  of 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  river-diggings.  The 
diggers  took  possession  of  these  places.  Licences 
were  granted  giving  the  first  diggers  a right  to 
work.  In  1871,  De  Beer’s  and  Kimberley  mines 
were  discovered,  and,  in  1S7-,  Mr.  Spalding’s 
great  diamond  of  282^  carats  was  found  at  the 
river-diggings.  The  mines  were  of  irregular 
shape,  and  were  surrounded  by  reef.  The  top 
reef  was  a loose  shale,  and  had  given  great 
trouble  from  the  frequent  slips.  Below  this 
were  strata  of  trachytic  breccia  and  augite  ; the 
formation  was  then  seamy  to  an  unknown  depth. 
Within  the  reef,  the  surface-soil  was  red,  and 
of  a sandy  nature.  The  next  stratum  was  of  a 
loose  yellow  gravelly  lime,  and  the  thix-d  blue, 
of  a hard  slaty  nature.  This  last  was  the  real 
diamantiferous  soil.  Large  stones  had  been 
found  in  tho  “yellow,”  but  the  woi-king  of  this 
generally  did  not  pay.  Kimberley  mine,  how- 
ever, had  paid  very  well  all  through.  The 
method  of  working  in  deep  ground  was  deter- 
mined by  roadway.H  running  north  and  south. 
The  soil  was  hauled  up  to  these  roadways,  and 
taken  to  tho  sorting-tables.  The  roadways 
decaying  shortly  after  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, a system  of  band-windlass  was  adopted, 
which  woi'ked  very  well  for  a time  until  horse- 
whims  were  introduced  in  1873.  The  depth  of 
the  mines  increasing,  horsewhims  had  to  give 
way  to  steam-engines  in  187G.  The  first  diggers 
treated  on  an  average  ten  loads  per  day  each 
party.  At  the  present  time,  the  least  taken  out 
by  any  engine,  when  fully  employed,  was  250 
loads  per  day.  Tlie  cost  of  working,  with 
j)resent  appliances,  the  first  100  ft.  in  depth, 
was  38.  6d.  per  load  ; the  second  100  ft.  (mostly 
blue),  5s. ; the  third  100  ft.,  8s. : and  the  fourth 
100  ft.,  11s.  Thi-ough  scarcity  of  water  a 
system  of  dry-sorting  had  to  be  resorted  to  for 
several  years ; but  it  was  superseded  by  the 
intx'oduction  of  washing-machinery,  which  was 
now  generally  employed.  At  the  commence- 
ment, thi-ongh  inexperience,  many  serious 
mistakes  were  made.  When  the  first  diggers 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  red  sand,  they 
thought  no  diamonds  would  be  found  in  the 
next  stratum.  When,  however,  diamonds 
were  found  in  the  second  stratum,  the  diggers 
had  again  to  move  the  dSbris,  and  so  also  when 
the  “blue”  was  i-eached.  Some  of  the  claims 
in  the  Du  Toit’s  Pan  and  Bultfoixtexn  mines 
were  irregular  in  shape.  The  other  mines, 
however,  had  been  properly  and  regularly  laid 
out.  One  or  two  shafts  had  been  sunk  and 
coxmected  with  the  mines  by  underground 


galleiaes.  These  galleries  were  convenient  in 
the  case  of  falls  of  reef.  Labour,  at  first,  was 
cheap  ; but  from  20s.  per  month,  wages  rose  to 
30s.  per  week,  and  food.  The  yellow  soil 
offered  no  difficulty  in  working,  being  loose  and 
broken,  but  the  blue  soil  required  blasting. 
Several  metbods  were  adopted  for  extracting 
the  soil  and  carrying  it  from  the  mine  before 
steam  was  introduced.  The  cost  of  wood  for 
heating  purposes  was  a serious  item,  but  good 
coal  bad  now  been  found  at  160  miles  from 
Kimberley,  costing  13?.  per  ton  j another  serious 
item  of  expense  was  the  transport  over  natural 
roads  only,  costing  from  18?.  to  30?.  per  ton. 
The  machinery  designed  by  the  author  for  this 
industry  was  described.  In  1881,  the  author 
paid  a visit  to  Kimberley,  and  found  the  industry 
a large  one.  The  Post-office  return  showed  the 
value  of  diamonds  passed  through  the  office  in 
one  year  to  be  3,685,000?.  Illicit  diamond  traffic 
had  hitherto  been  a source  of  great  trouble  at 
the  Fields.  It  was  a question  whether  this 
industry  would  ever  cease ; in  any  case  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  last  for  over  a 
century.  It  was  believed  that  the  main  bed  of 
diamonds  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and  that 
the  mines  in  operation  -were  merely  shafts 
leading  to  it.  Now  that  the  waterworks  were 
finished,  with  a bountiful  supply  of  water, 
coupled  with  tho  great  boon  of  railways  to  the 
Fields,  and  the  advantage  of  a law  recently 
passed  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  buying,  a 
great  and  prosperous  future  was  in  store  for  the 
diamond  fields. 


MOISTURE  IN  WALLS. 

Dr.  W.  Hesse,  a district  medical  official  at 
Schwarzenberg,  has  communicated  to  the  tech- 
nical press  of  Germany  a simple  process  for  tho 
quantitative  definition  of  the  free  water  which 
may  be  contained  in  a wall.  For  the  carrying 
out  of  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
number  of  small  glass  flasks  with  glass  stoppers. 
These  shoxild  be  of  about  one-half  to  five- 
eighths  of  a cubic  inch  capacity  and  of  known 
weight.  A small  portion  of  mortar  sufficient  to 
fill  one  of  the  flasks  is  taken  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  wall  by  boring  with  a tool 
specially  constructed,  and  also  by  scraping  from 
the  wall,  a piece  of  paper  being  hold  under- 
neath. After  the  removal  of  any  largo  unporous 
particles,  the  flask  is  filled  rapidly,  and  well 
closed  with  an  india-rubber  stopper.  In  the 
laboratory  the  flask  itself,  as  well  as  the  inner 
surface  of  tho  neck,  is  carefully  dusted,  the 
glass  stopper  is  inserted  and  the  flask  weighed. 
It  is  then  exposed  in  a drying-oven  to  a tempe- 
rature of  212’  to  230°  Fahrenheit  until  tho 
mortar  is  completely  dry,  this  process  usually 
taking  sevei'al  hours.  The  flask  is  then  allowed 
to  cool  in  an  apparatus  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose  and  is  again  weighed.  By  deduct- 
ing the  weight  of  the  vessel  (as  previously 
ascertained)  the  difference  between  the  weight 
of  tho  mortar  before  and  after  tho  drying  is 
ai’i'ived  at,  and  tho  percentage  of  moisture  is 
thus  established. 

It  is  remarked  that  tho  mortar  should  not  bo 
exposed  to  the  air  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  consequently  sifting  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  In  applying  this  test  to  inha- 
bited rooms  it  is  difficult  to  choose  a spot  for 
tho  trial  referred  to,  and  when  any  part  of  the 
wall  is  already  broken  such  places  can  be 
utilised.  As  a genei-al  rule,  such  portions  as 
are  covered  and  are  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  in 
summer  or  the  heat  of  a stove  in  winter  are  to 
bo  avoided  as  not  affoi’ding  reliable  data  on  the 
Subject  referred  to.  Tho  beat  way,  it  is  re- 
marked, is  to  collect  a number  of  specimens 
from  the  various  walls  of  a room,  taken  at 
various  heights,  the  principle  of  the  test  ailow- 
ixi"  of  a number  of  trials  being  made. 

From  tho  results  of  numerous  experiments 
made  in  bis  Ortm  district,  Dr.  Hesse  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  walls  of  inhabited  rooms 
(practically  regarded  as  being  dx-y)  contain 
about  1 per  cent,  of  free  water,  no  matter  of 
what  composition  tho  mortar  may  be.  In 
Milnicb,  tho  tests  made  by  other  scientific  men 
prove  that  rooms  more  or  less  underground 
contain  in  their  walls  a proportion  of  moistui-e 
increasmg  with  the  greater  depth  arrived  at. 
Thus  near  the  ceilings  in  such  case  the  quantity 
is  less  than  near  the  floors,  where  the  propor- 
tion is  sometimes  15  per  cent,  or  even  more. 

In  his  contributions  to  the  press,  Dr.  Hesse 
has  also  referred  to  various  facts  of  minor 
importance  in  connexion  with  his  process.  He 
acknowledges  that  it  may  not  in  all  its  details 


answer  the  requirements  of  analytical  science 
but  claims  that  it  gives  a practical  man  a 
method  of  carrying  out  easily  and  rapidly  a 
groat  number  of  trials.  The  results  arrived  at 
are,  ho  maintains,  accurate  enough  to  allow  of 
the  composition  of  wails  being  estimated  in 
such  a manner  as  to  give  some  reliable  data 
affecting  the  connexion  between  damp  walls 
and  the  health  of  those  who  live  in  the  rooms 
which  they  encompass. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
COLOGNE. 

Within  the  past  year  one  half  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  building  sites  rendered  available 
by  the  above  works  within  the  limits  of  tho 
former  boundaries,  has  been  sold.  In  the  last 
sale,  the  valuations  were  exceeded  by  11  per 
cent,  and  the  results  as  yet  arrived  at  are  said 
to  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  could 
have  been  at  one  time  expected.  The  bulk  of 
the  land  sold  has  been  acquired  by  inhabitants 
of  Cologne. 

As  might  be  expected,  building  is  being 
actively  pushed  forward  in  Cologne,  and  nume- 
rous structures  of  an  ornamental  character  are 
being  erected.  Several  plots  of  land  which,  on 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, were  of  small  value,  have  become  choice 
building  sites  on  account  of  the  changes  which 
ai'O  taking  place.  Tho  wurks  now  in  progress 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  so  far  advanced  before 
tho  conclusion  of  tho  building  season  that  there 
will  be  a continuous  lino  of  houses  between  the 
old  and  now  portions  of  tho  city. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made 
with  several  sections  of  the  new  fortifications. 
Amongst  the  alterations  proposed  with  respect 
to  chnrches,  special  mention  is  made  in  the 
German  press  of  the  enlargement  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  in  the  Schnurgasse,  as  well  as  the 
internal  decoration  of  tlio  churches  of  St.  Cuni- 
bert  and  St.  Columba. 

A monumental  fountain  is  shortly  to  bo 
erected  in  tho  Altenmarkt,  of  which  the  model 
has  been  on  view  in  the  Ratbhaus.  The  design 
selected  is  that  of  Herr  Albermann,  of  Cologne, 
whoso  monumental  works  at  Bielefeld,  Neuss, 
and  Diissclclorf,  have  been  approved  by  tho 
public  taste. 


THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

Two  or  three  young  fellows,  discontented  with 
their  progress  in  London,  are  inquiring  of  us  as 
to  the  probability  of  doing  better  “ at  tbo  Cape.” 
We  cannot  offer  them  any  inducement  to  go 
thither ; they  had  better  stick  to  work  steadily  at 
home.  A reliable  cerrespondent,  ■\vho  has  seen 
many  ups  and  downs  there,  writing  in  April 
last,  says: — “I  am  afi-aid  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  my  making  any  change  hero  at 
present,  for  never  has  the  colony  been  known  to 
be  in  such  a deplorable  state  since  ’66 ; never 
were  wages  so  low;  never  was  thei-e^so  little 
money  to  be  liandled.  Business  is  at  a complete 
stand-stili,  so  much  so  that  employei's  are 
discharging  all  hands  but  those  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  what  little  there  is  to  bo  done. 
Consequently,  what  with  tho  weekly  influx  of 
young  fellows  from  England,  -who  evidently 
labour  under  the  impression  that  a fortune  is  to 
be  picked  up  in  the  streets  here  (they  soon 
discover  their  error),  the  whole  colony  is  over- 
flowing with  men  out  of  work,  and  quite  unable 
to  procure  any  either. 

Even  in  the  out-of-the-way  place  whence  I 
write, — men, — gentlemen,  too, — are  continually 
applying  to  ua  for  a bit  of  something  to  eat  and 
a shake-down,  many  of  them  having  tramped 
all  the  way  fi'om  Durban, — 170  miles, — in  the 
! vain  hope  of  meeting  with  some  employment, 
no  matter  what.  The  extraordinary  variety  of 
classes,  all  in  the  samo  sorrowful  plight,  is 
amusing,  although  shocking  to  see.  Ex-officers, 
clerks  (by  the  thousand),  students,  apprentices, 
mechanics ; in  fact,  representatives  of  alxnoBt 
every  pi'ofcssioti  and  calling.  It  is  terrible. 
Just  fancy,  an  ex-commandant  of  an  irregnlar 
volunteer  corps, — a Cambridge  graduate,  too, 
of  whom  I saw  a good  deal  during  the  Basuto 
— is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  neither 
dignified  nor  seemingly  lucrative  employment  of 
cab-driving  in  P.  M.  Bay  ; plies  between  the 
railway  station  and  the  Crown  Hotel,  fare  Is ! 
I bear  it  does  not  pay  by  any  means,  and  that 
ho  intends  changing  his  calling  to  that  of  a 
shoeblack,  3d.  a shine!  Such  is  life!  _ What 
we  want  is  another  war,  and  if  tho  Maritzburg 
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storekeepers  were  to  send  a deputation  to  stir 
the  Zulus  up  a bit  (they  would  not  want  much 
stirring),  it  would  be  the  finest  stroke  of 
business  they  have  done,  or  will  do  for  many  a 
long  day.” 


NEW  ST.  MARY’S,  BATTERSEA. 

A NEW  church  in  Albert-road,  adjoining 
Battersea  Park,  was  dedicated  on  the  5th  inst. 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  is  the  fifth 
church  designed  by  Mr.  William  White,  E.S.A., 
at  Battersea,  fur  the  Rev.  Canon  Erskine  Clarke, 
the  vicar.  The  tide  of  ” New  St.  Mary’s  ” has 
been  given  to  it  wiih  the  view  of  its  eventually 
becoming  the  parish  church,  in  place  of  Old 
St.  Mary’s.  It  has  been  planned  on  a large 
scale,  the  extreme  dimensions  when  finished 
being  180  ft.  in  length,  and  105  ft.  in  breadth 
extenifilly.  The  part  now  completed  consists 
only  of  a portion  of  the  chancel  and  south 
chancel  aisle,  which  is  eventually  to  serve  for 
vestries.  The  sanctuary  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  a lofty  arch.  Both  the  chancel  and 
its  aisle  are  terminated  eastwards  with  an  apse, 
and  around  the  apse  of  the  chancel  is  an  ambu- 
latory, with  an  arcade  of  five  arches,  overwhich 
rise  five  lofty  lancet  windows.  These  windows, 
however,  are  only  two-thirds  of  the  height 
originally  proposed,  the  design  having  been 
materially  reduced  on  account  of  cost.  There 
is  a clearstory  of  two  single  lancets  on  each  side 
of  the  chancel,  each  of  them  contained  within  a 
double-arched  curtain  rib.  On  either  side  of  the 
sanctuary  arch  is  a small  arch  connecting  the 
chancel  with  the  ambulatory,  and  over  it  is  an 
open  arcade  connecting  the  sanctuary  with  the 
chancel.  The  walla  and  windows  generally,  and 
the  arches  and  piers,  are  built  of  brick,  with 
special-made  mouldings,  stone  being  used  for  the 
pillars,  with  carved  caps  and  bases,  some  bands 
across  the  brickwork  externally,  and  other  details. 
The  several  kinds  of  stone  used  aro  the  red 
Dumfries,  the  yellow  Ham  Hill,  the  green  War- 
dour,  and  buS  Chilmark.  A corbel-tablo  is 
carried  round  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  roof. 
The  ambulatory  roof  is  vaulted  in  brick.  In 
order  to  provide  present  accommodation  for 
400  persons,  a temporary  annexe  has  been  built 
on  to  the  west,  and  another  to  the  north.  The 
former  is  fitted  with  deal  benches,  which  are 
proposed  to  servo  for  the  permanent  chm-ch,  the 
remainder  with  chairs.  Large  accommodation 
IS  provided  for  tho  choir.  The  brick  bases  of 
columns  at  the  east  end  show  the  future-finished 
level  of  the  floor,  which  will  rise  altogether 
twelve  steps  from  the  nave.  The  depth  of  the 
loundatiGii  below  the  floor-level  is  from  12  ft. 
to  14  ft.  Tho  plan  comprises  a future  “chapter- 
room  ’ to  the  north-east  for  parochial  and  mis- 
sion uses,  conferences,  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  the  church. 


DRT-ROT  I^  CITY  CHURCHES. 

8T.  Stephen's,  walbrook. 

Sir,— I am  glad  to  see  that  a committee  h. 
been  appointed  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Stephen 
^ consideration  the  sta 

oi  the  flooring  of  the  parish  church,  and  to  pi 
vent  tho  extension  of  the  dry-rot  to  the  oi 
pewing.  Tu  1881,  whilst  the  internal  repairs 
the  church  were  in  progress  under  my  supe 
vision,  I specially  called  the  attention  of  tl 
rector  and  churchwardens  to  the  very  serious 
decayed  state  of  the  whole  of  the  floors,  ai 
showed  them  that  tho  dry-rot  was  gradual 
rising  to  the  oak  framing  of  the  pews,  and  e 
long  woul.l  most  seriously  injure  it  if  steps  we 
not_  taken  to  remove  the  decayed  work.  I 
their  direction  T reported  fuUy  as  to  the  mea 
which  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  sprea 
also  gave  anapproxima 
estimate  of  the  cost,  but  as  the  church  h: 
been  closed  for  some  considerable  period,  it  w 
deemed  desirable  to  defer  tho  work  for  a tim 
In  March,  1882,  I again  called  particular  atte 
tion  to  the  matter  m my  paper  on  tl 
present  building,  read  before  the  St.  Pan 

S^nuer°f-h^r"’  Pomttog  out  tl 

danger  tbis  flne  work  of  Sir  Ohristoplier  Wr. 

Wn  ■ t I was  again  reqnost( 

to  bnd  that  my  opinion  has  been  endorsed 
every  respect  by  the  report  of  ilr.  Hansai 
and  whose  appros.mato  estimate  of  cost  tolli 

«aetly  .vritb  the  one  I laid  before  the  cor 
mittee  m 1881.  It  ,s  pleasing  thus  to  ha- 
one  8 views  so  entirely  corroborated,  but  to  r 
It  18  more  particularly  interesting  to  know  th 


works  are  now  to  bo  executed  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  since,  and  that  means  will 
be  used  to  prevent  the  further  inroad  of  so 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  woodwork  of  the 
church.  And  if  I may  be  permitted,  I would 
urge  upon  the  custociians  of  our  other  City 
churches  the  necessity  of  examining  the  floors 
and  woodwork  of  the  buildings  in  their  care,  for 
I fear  that  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  no 
exception  ; but  ia  many  cases,  not  only  the 
floors,  but  the  roofs  also,  will  be  found  affected 
where  the  timbers  aro  covered  internally  with 
plaster  and  externally  with  lead  "work. 

TnoMA.s  Milbourn. 


A PETRIFIED  FOREST. 

In  Sonoma  County,  California,  a petrified 
forest  has  recently  been  discovered.  It  is 
situated  on  the  estate  of  a large  fanner,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Hudson.  One  day  as  a nephew  of  that 
gentleman  was  out  hunting  ho  sat  down  to  rest 
himself  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  stump  of 
an  old  tree.  His  attention  was  accidentally 
turned  to  the  tree  stump,  and  on  examination 
he  found  that  the  material  was  completely 
petrified,  that  it  was  stone  and  not  timber. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  similar  petri- 
factions abounded  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  grain  of  the  original  wood  is  still 
plainly  visible,  and  there  are  plenty  of  indica- 
tions showing  that  tho  trees  from  which  the 
petrifactions  have  originated  belong  to  the 
coniferous  species.  The  stump  on  which  the 
discovei'er  rested  and  made  his  discovery  was 
3 ft.  G in.  in  diameter,  and  nearly  4 ft.  high. 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  petrified 
forests  is  one  which  is  being  discussed  with 
interest  by  American  geologists. 


A JOINER’S  SHOP  AND  ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sir, — There  are  “ wheels  within  wheels  ” in 
the  management  of  a workshop,  of  which  em- 
ployers, as  a class,  are  by  no  means  fully  cog- 
nisant. It  is  presumed  that  the  men  aro  treated 
according  to  their  merits  as  competent,  expert, 
and  reliable  workmen.  Unfortunately,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  in  too  many  instances,  totally  erro- 
neous. Favouritism  lai-gely  prevails,  to  the 
detriment  and  direct  injury  of  many  thoroughly 
straightforward,  industrious,  and  highly-com- 
petent  artisans, — men,  however,  who  prefer  to 
“ live  through  fear  rather  than  through  favour.” 
It  too  often  happens  that  foremen  have  their 
circle  of  acquaintances  amongst  the  men  em- 
ployed in  a firm,  and  in  niore  than  one  instance 
it  has  been  known  for  a foreman  to  accept 
“ tips  ” from  the  men  whom  he  has  employed 
on  his  master’s  behalf.  Also  in  the  case  of 
“ improvers”  receiving  considerably  more  wages 
than  they  are  worth  in  consideration  of  suitably 
“ tipping  ” the  foreman  from  time  to  time. 

The  foreman’s  favourites  are  certain  to  get 
the  pick  of  the  work,  and  if  they  hajipen  to  be 
very  long  over  their  jobs  or  make  mistakes,  all 
this  is  conveniently  arranged  by  a little  artful 
shuffling  of  jobs  from  one  man  to  another. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  discharge  any  of 
the  men,  the  foreman  takes  particular  care  that 
none  of  his  little  circle  of  acquaintances  are 
disturbed.  The  whole  system  is,  of  course,  a 
thoroughly  vicious  and  unfair  one.  Upon  another 
point  I would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  wholly 
unnecessary  repetition  of  lines  and  sections 
when  setting  out  on  rods.  A very  considerable 
amount  of  time  is  absolutely  wasted  in  this 
useless  practice.  Every  machine-shop  should 
have  a “lift  ” from  the  mill  or  yard  level  to  the 
upper  shops.  The  absence  of  a “ lift  ” implies 
a great  deal  of  slow  manual  drudgery  in  carrying 
to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  the  various  materials 
and  finished  work.  Greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  proper  seasoning,  drying,  shrink- 
age, Ac.,  of  work  aud  material.  For  young 
joiners  desirous  of  qualifying  for  responsible 
positions  I would  recommend  the  preparation 
of  working  drawings,  plans,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
newel  and  open  well  staircases,  and  tho  projec- 
tion of  the  rail  from  the  plan  in  the  case  of  a 
continued  handrail  ; the  various  details  in 
artistic  doors  and^  over-doors,  mantelpieces  and 
over-mantels,  wainscotings  and  dados  in  tho 
various  styles  ; also  the  exact  lines  and  cuts  in 
a hipped’’  roof,  open  Gothic,  or  Mansard, 
*kc.,  pertaining  to  groined  arches  and  niche 
covermgs.  To  this  end  a good  groundwork  of 
practical  geometry  is  absolutely  essential. 

M.  A.  F. 


[May  19,  1883. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,282.  T.  J.  Constantine,  London.  Open  fire 
portable  cooking-range.  May  4,  1883. 

2,293.  n.  J.  Iladdan,  London.  Compound  for 
rendering  wood,  Ac.,  fire-2)roof,  (Com.  by  L. 
Gimenez  A J.  Yrigoyen,  Pamplona,  Spain.)  May 
5,  1883. 

2,303.  S.  C.  Overton,  London.  Producing 
mural  ceiling  and  other  architectural  hangings, 
decorations,  Ac.  May  7,  1883. 

2,305.  S.  Fisher,  London.  Manufacture  of 
wall-coverings.  May  7,  1883. 

2,321.  B.  Hess,  Bayreuth,  Germany.  Mami-- 
factiu-e  of  artificial  stone,  Ac.  May  8,  1883. 

2,352.  B.  S.  Shepherd,  London,  and  J.  L. 
Aspinwall,  Nanttle-vale.  Manufacture  of  arti* 
ficial  stone  and  cement.  May  9,  1883. 

2,374.  W.  Wright  A T.  Holmes,  Birmingham. 
Construction  of  garden  frames.  May  10,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  date  named : — 

May  8,  1883. 

55.  M.  Kellow,  Merioneth.  Catting  and 
dressing  stone.  Jan.  4,  1883. 

254.  A.  Frank,  Charlottenburg,  Prussia. 
Manufacture  of  porous  ailicious  material  for 
building,  Ac.  Jan.  16,  1833. 

406.  A.  Bruckner,  London.  Material  for 
carpet-lining.  Jan.  25,  1883. 

May  11,  1883. 

74.  J.  Betjemann,  London.  Fire  ■ screens. 
Jan.  5,  1883. 

102.  G.  D.  Peters,  Loudon.  Facilitating  the 
action  of  spring-rollers  for  window-blinds.  Jan. 
8,  1883. 

152.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Hydraulic 
and  other  cements,  mortar,  artificial  stone,  Ac. 
(Com.  by  MM.  R.  Bosse  and  P.  E.  Freise, 
Brunswick,  Germany.)  Jan.  10,  1883. 

41-1'.  G.  Coates  aud  A.  Coates,  Rawfcenstall. 
Grinding,  iiolishing,  or  facing  stone,  slate,  Ac. 
Jan.  25,  1883. 

1,802.  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Brick-making 
machinery.  (Coni,  by  C.  Chambers,  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.)  Ajiril  10,  1883. 

1,821.  T.  J.  Baker,  Newark.  Chimney-tops 
and  ventilators.  April  10,  1883. 

2,2-l-2.  F.  G.  Glaser,  Berlin.  Apparatus  for 
catching  soot  from  smoke  in  chimneys.  (Com. 
by  C.  A.  Petzold,  Berlin.)  May  3,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Fuhlithed  during  the  Week  ending  3!dg  12,  1883, 

4,138.  G.  Nobes,  London.  Deodorising  and 
disinfecting  apparatus.  Aug.  30,  1882.  Price 
6d. 

ThiB  consists  of  a tank  lioMing  the  disinfecting  fluid, 
which  is  connected  with  the  supply  cistern,  and  on 
operating  tho  valve  or  discharge-pipe  of  the  latter  a cer- 
tain  proportion  of  tho  disinfectant  mixes  with  tho  water. 

4,423.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Composition  for 
tho  preservation  of  wood,  stone,  Ac.  (Com.  by 
A.  Bugolich  and  P.  K.  Smith,  Melbourne.) 
Sept.  16,  1882.  Price  4d. 

This  can  be  used  as  a paiut,  and  consists  of  oil  perfectly 
refined,  and  shellac,  resin,  powdered  white  and  blue  Titriol, 
chromate  of  potash,  crushed  bees'-wai,  and  crushed  garlic, 
which  are  added  to  the  oil  when  the  latter  is  near  th© 
boiling  point. 

4,430.  J.  Imray,  London.  Water-closets. 
(Com.  by  R.  H.  Lecky  and  J.  Hay,  Pittsburg, 
U.S.A.)  Sept.  18,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  pan  of  the  closet  is  made  in  one  piece,  with  th© 
sorvico  cistern  at  the  side  of  it.  The  bottom  valve  ie 
inclined  downwards,  and  is  worked  by  toggle  levers.  Th© 
water  from  the  cistern  enters  the  pan  through  apertures 
in  its  neck. 

4,438.  J.  W.  Andrews,  Whittlesea.  Blind 
roller  furniture.  Sept.  19,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A lever  is  pivoted  between  two  lugs  formed  on  the  blind 
roller  bracket,  and  the  cord,  after  being  wound  a suitable 
number  of  times  round  the  end  of  the  blind  roller,  paasea 
over  a roller  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lever,  and  down 
behind  the  same.  Tho  lever  is  so  formed  that  tho  cord 
can  be  jammed  between  the  lower  part  thereof  and  a bevel 
on  the  face  of  a bracket,  and  when  the  weight  of  the  blind 
comes  on  the  top  of  the  lever  the  cord  is  jammed  in  this 
place.  A releasing  eord  ia  attached  to  tho  lower  end  of  th© 
lever,  by  which  it  can  be  pulled  away  from  tho  face  of  th© 
bracket,  and  the  cord  allowed  to  hang  free,  so  that  th© 
blind  can  be  rolled  up  or  let  down. 

4,462.  J.  McPhail,  Loudon.  Chimuey-tops, 
Ac.  Sept.  19,  1882. 

The  chimney  top  has  two  outlets,  which  branch  off  at 
opposite  angles  from  the  main  shaft.  Each  outlet  is  cut 
off  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Above  tho  centre,  between 
these  two  outlets,  is  pivoted  a double  cover  fitted  with 
vanes,  so  that  when  the  wind  strikes  one  of  them  it  is 
immediately  closed  doivn  over  the  weather  outlet,  leaving 
the  other  one  wide  open. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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THE  SCULPTURE  FOR  ST.  GEORGE’S 
HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Stephens  Lee,  tlie 
sculptor  whose  designs  for  the  bas-relief  panels 
at  St.  George’s  Hail  were  selected  in  competi- 
tion some  time  ago,  has  received  final  instructions 
to  proceed  with  the  work,  for  which  ho  is  to 
receive  5,0001.  This,  however,  is  subject  to  the 
first  example  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  the 
Town  Council  reserve  the  power  of  determining 
the  contract  at  that  stage. 


THE  LAND  TAX. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Evans,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  on  the  subject  of  “ The  Land  Tax  : 
its  Assessment  and  lledemption.” 

The  tax,  he  said,  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  feudal  system  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  In  1708  a scheme  for 
the  redemption  of  the  tax  was  introduced,  and 
the  tax,  which  had  hitherto  been  annually 
voted,  was  made  perpetual,  subject  to  redemp- 
tion, to  enable  the  plan  to  be  carried  out.  The 
tax  is  levied  on  all  quit -rents  arising  from 
manor,  lands,  tenements,  quarries,  mines,  mills, 
works,  woods,  tithes,  tolls,  and  all  heredita- 
ments situated  in  the  parish.  In  places  where 
the  tax  is  properly  assessed,  the  poor-rato  is 
usually  taken  as  the  basis.  The  proportions 
payable  by  each  county  and  town  are  fixed  by 
the  Act ; and  these  quotas  are  subdivided  into 
quotas  for  divisions,  and  these  again  for  parishes. 
The  quota  for  each  parish  cannot  bo  varied; 
consequently  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  which 
originally  was  theoretically,  if  not  practically, 
equal,  has,  owing  to  the  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  property  in  some  ifiaces  than  in  others, 
become  very  unequal,  the  rate  necessary  to  raise 
the  quota  varying  in  parishes  in  large  towns  from 
id.  to  2s.  in  the  pound,  and  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts from  about  2id.  to  Is.  The  collectors  are 
not,if  practicable,  to  exceed  the  quota ; but  if  from 
the  increase  of  the  value  of  property  the  assess- 
ment cannot  be  apportioned  at  auy  equal  pound 
rate  without  exceeding  the  quota,  or  if  fx'om  any 
unavoidable  cause  the  assessment  exceeds  by  51. 
or  upwards  the  amount  required,  the  excess  is 
to  be  applied  to  tbe  redemption  of  a part  of  the 
tax  chargeable  upon  the  parish,  the  net  quota 
being  reduced  by  the  amount  redeemed.  Tbe 
price  of  redemption  was  originally  the  purchase 
of  60  much  stock  in  the  Throe  per  Cents,  as 
would  yield  a dividend  of  one-tenth  more  than 
the  amount  of  tax  to  be  redeemed ; this  price 
has  since  been  reduced,  and  the  terms  now  are 
that  the  money  to  be  paid,  or  stock  to  be  trans- 
ferred, must  be  sufficient  to  yield  an  interest  or 
dividend  less  by  17^  per  cent,  than  was  required 
by  tho  Act  42  Geo.  III.  c.  116.  For  instance, 
supposing  the  land  tax  to  be  redeemed  is  lOL, 
and  tbe  price  of  stock  par,  tho  money  payment 
would  be  3C6J.  13s.  4d.,  less  l7i  per  cent.,  or 
302h  lOs.jbeiug  30^  years’  purchase.  The  exact 
sura  actually  to  be  paid  de23end3  on  the  price  of 
stock  in  tho  second  week  after  the  date  of  the 
contract.  The  consideration  for  redemption  can 
bo  satisfied  in  several  ways.  Fii-stly,  by  transfer 
of  stock  to  answer  tho  whole  consideration  at 
one  time,  or  by  instalments  within  two  years; 
by  payment  in  money  in  one  sum,  or  by 
four  equal  iustalmcnts  within  two  years ; 
by  transfer  of  stock  by  instalments  exceeding 
two  years,  but  not  exceeding  16  years,  no  instal- 
ment to  be  of  a less  amount  than  lOUL  stock ; 
or  by  payment  in  money  in  similar  instalments, 
no  instalment  being  less  than  60?.  Tho  money 
is  paid  to  the  receiving  officer  of  the  district, 
and  the  land  tax  is  exonerated  from  the  quarter 
day  preceding  the  day  of  payment.  The  land 
tax  can  be  redeemed  by  those  in  possession  or 
by  those  in  remainder,  reversion,  or  expectancy ; 
in  fact,  by  any  person  having  an  interest  in  tho 
premises.  It  will  bo  evident  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  redeem  tho  tax  on  any  land  which 
it  is  probable  -will  at  a future  time  develope  in 
value  more  rapidly  than  other  land  in  tho  same 
parish  ; as,  for  instance,  a I5art  of  a parish  in 
snch  a situation  as  to  be  likely  to  become  build- 
ing land,  or  under  which  mines  are  supposed  to 
exist.  On  tho  other  hand,  upon  house  property, 
or  other  fully-developed  property,  on  which  the 
land-tax  is  already  properly  assessed,  it  is  not 
generally  desirable  to  redeem,  if  there  is  any 
undeveloped  property  still  remaining  in  the 
parish,  the  increase  of  value  of  which  may  in 
future  years  reduce  the  pound  rate ; but  the 
extinction  of  the  charge  may  be  by  some  con- 


sidered an  equivalent  for  any  possible  future 
small  decrease  in  the  amount.  Mr.  Evans 
thinks  it  worth  consideration  whether  a scheme 
for  tho  compulsory  redemption  of  tbe  tax  might 
not  be  desirable. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

J3aldert07i. — The  parish  church  of  Balderton, 
near  Newark,  was  reopened  on  the  4th  inst., 
after  restoration.  The  project  of  restoring  the 
building  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Rev.  F.  V. 
Bussell,  vicar  of  the  parish,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  to  tho  living  in  the  year  1879,  and 
the  onus  of  the  work  has  fallen  upon  his 
shoulders.  Tho  outlay  has  been  upwards  of 
3,0901.  In  November,  1881,  the  committee  in- 
vited tenders  for  the  work,  plans  having  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect  and 
diocesan  surveyor  of  Louth.  Mr.  S.  B.  Burton, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  selected  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  restoration,  and  in  February, 
1882,  operations  wore  commenced  and  continued 
up  to  May,  1883,  a period  of  fifteen  months. 
The  cost  of  tho  work  has  been  as  follows : — 
Nave  and  tower,  2,5701. ; chancel,  5201. ; making 
a total  of  3,0901.  In  addition  to  tho  above 
sum  a new  clock  has  been  placed  in  the  church 
tower  by  Messrs.  Potts  & Sons,  of  Leeds.  Tbe 
church  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  building 
from  the  variety  of  its  architectural  features, 
its  antiquity,  and  the  particular  beauty  and 
goodness  of  the  earlier  work.  It  consists 
of  a nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  porches  to  each ; a western  tower 
and  spire,  and  a chancel  with  north  aisle 
or  chapel,  extending  about  half  its  length. 
Tbe  north  porcli  and  south  doorway  are  now  tho 
only  remains  of  the  original  Norman  church, 
and,  judging  from  the  ornate  character  of  tho 
former,  the  church  must  have  been  one  . of 
considerable  architectural  beauty.  This  has 
been  restored  as  a memorial  to  tho  lute  Mr.  G. 
Harvey.  On  tho  inside  there  is  an  arcade  of 
five  arches  on  each  side,  the  central  one  in  each 
forming  a window.  These  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  tho  western  ono  representing 
St.  Giles,  the  eastern  one  Christ,  tho  Good 
Shepherd.  The  western  part  of  tho  north  aisle 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a new  window 
placed  west  of  the  jDorch,  where  originally  there 
was  a lack  of  light.  This  has  been  filled  witli 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  W.  D.  "Warwick, — “In 
memory  of  a little  child.’’  This  window  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  of  London, 
and  represents  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of 
blessing  a little  child.  Tho  walls  of  the 
aisles  and  tower  were  found  to  ho  so 
greatly  dilapidated,  on  the  removal  of  the 
plastering,  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  tho  facing 
to  be  cut  away  and  rebuilt.  This  has  been 
done  in  Ancaster  stone.  The  church  is  but 
little  altered  internally,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
removal  of  tho  flat  roof  of  the  nave  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  erection  of  tho  new  high  pitched 
one  to  tho  original  linos,  which  is  a very  great 
gain  of  effect  both  externally  and  internally. 
Tbe  walls  of  tho  nave  have  been  cleaned  and 
restored,  and  the  pillars  and  arches  repaired ; 
some  of  the  former  have  been  rebuilt,  and  most 
of  them  have  had  new  foundations.  A chancel 
arch  has  been  added  in  place  of  tho  old  timber 
gable.  The  roofs  throughout  have  been  renewed 
in  red  deal,  that  to  the  chapel  being  part  of  the 
old  roof  of  the  aisle,  retained  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  aislo  roofs  are  remarkably  flat,  but  for 
this  Mr.  Fowler  is  not  responsible,  as  tho  outer 
wall  fixed  tbe  height  on  one  side,  and  the  nave 
roof  on  the  other.  They  arc  covered  with  lead, 
while  the  steeper  roofs  have  a covering  of  green 
slate.  Tho  old  fittings,  which  are  of  a remark- 
ably massive  character,  as  well  as  boing  of 
singular  design,  have  been  grouped  into  two 
blocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  the 
remainder  of  the  church  being  fitted  with 
similar  seats,  which,  for  want  of  funds,  are  at 
present  unfinished.  Tho  old  pulpit  has  been 
cleansed  of  its  paint  and  restored,  and  is  now 
made  of  use  in  the  church — it  is  fixed  on 
the  north  side  of  tho  nave  instead  of  on 
the  south,  as  before.  A good  lectern 
stands  on  the  opposite  side.  The  church 
is  heated  by  hot  air ; the  apparatus,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge,  is  in 
a vault  under  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  chancel  screen  has  been  in  part  restored, 
but  a further  outlay  is  necessary  upon  this. 
It  is  of  a massive  character,  well  moulded,  and 
of  very  good  design.  Tho  chancel  is  most 
altered  in  appearance  of  any  part  of  the  build- 


ing. A new  and  larger  arch  has  been  opened 
to  the  chancel,  and  the  organ  has  been  removed 
from  the  south  side  of  thechancelinto  tho  chapel, 
and  new  stalls  of  oak  have  been  placed  in  it: 
these  have  carved  poppy-heads  and  elbow-rests. 
An  oak  reredos  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end 
by  Messrs.  Cox,  Buckley,  & Co.,  and  a new  arched 
timber  roof  surmounts  the  whole.  The  whole 
of  tho  ancient  slabs  have  been  relaid  in  the 
floors,  and  the  remainder  laid  with  plain  tiles. 

Sedijley. — After  undergoing  extensive  altera- 
tions, the  ancient  parish  church  of  Sedgloy  was 
re-opened  for  Divine  service  on  the  11th  inst. 
The  church  has  been  closed  about  three  months, 
during  which  period  tho  side  galleries  have 
been  removed,  the  west  gallery  has  been 
extended,  the  nave  and  chancel  have  been 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  tho  body  of  the 
church  and  the  gallery  reseated,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fabric  has  been  cleansed  and  painted. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the  west 
gallery,  and  when  restored  by  Messrs.  Nicholson 
& Lord,  of  Walsall,  wll  be  erected  in  the 
chancel.  The  improvements  have  been  carried 
out  at  a cost  of  1,200?.  The  sacrarium  has  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  Walter  Eggington,  and  through 
the  efforts  made  by  several  lady  members  of  tho 
congregation  some  very  handsomo  furniture  has 
been  secured  for  the  sacrarium.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  A.  P.  Brevitt,  and  the  contractor  was 
Mr.  John  Hilton.  Tho  heating  apparatus  has 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Co.,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Freshoich. — The  work  of  strengthening  the 
tower  of  this  church  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  moat  difficult  and  anxious  part  is 
complete,  viz.,  undermining  tho  foundation  and 
F.ubstituting  one  of  concrete,  and  the  men 
engaged  are  now  employed  in  taking  out  faulty 
stones  from  both  sides  of  tho  tower  walls  and 
replacing  them  with  new  blocks,  after  which  tho 
walls  will  be  pointed  and  the  rehanging  of  tho 
bells  take  place.  For  the  latter  event  pre- 
parations are  already  taking  place,  the  timbers 
upon  which  the  bells  used  to  hang  being  taken 
away  and  substituted  by  entirely  new  beams. 
The  restoration  is  not  confined  to  the  tower,  but 
extends  to  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  church, 
which  are  undergoing  an  extensive  renewal. 

Feckham. — On  tho  11th  inst.  the  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Richardson  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  Peckham.  Tho  site  of  tho 
church  is  in  Harder’ s-road,  Queen’s-road.  Tho 
building,  which  will  consist  of  a nave  and  two 
aisles,  is  intended  to  be  built  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  It  will  be  provided  with  an 
organ-chamber,  a vestry,  and  a heating-chamber 
under  the  vestry.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
Tho  total  length  of  the  church  will  be  114  ft.  Gin., 
and  the  width  67  ft.  Mr.  Charles  Luck,  Carlton- 
chambers.  Regent-street,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  building  contract, — which  exceeds  7,000?., — 
has  been  utidertnken  by  Mr.  Manley,  of  St. 
George’s-road,  Regent’s  Park. 

Stabnine. — It  isi  ntended  to  shortly  proceed 
with  tho  restoration  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
Stalmine,  Poulton-le-Fyldc,  Lancashire.  In 
addition  to  other  works,  a new  chancel,  west 
gallery,  &c.,  will  bo  provided,  and  carried  onfc 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  of 
Lancaster. 

Rochdale. — It  has  been  decided,  by  a meeting 
of  parishioners,  to  carry  out  various  alterations 
in  the  fabric  of  St.  Chad’s  parish  church,  Roch- 
dale. These  will  comprise  tho  extension  of  the 
church  eastward,  two  bays  being  added,  the 
erection  of  a clearstory  in  tho  chancel,  the  pro- 
vision of  a handsome  new  organ,  Ac.  The 
extension  will  be  carried  out  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  Crowthcr,  architect,  of  Manchester. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1857. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TFa?idsu;ort?i.— The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Lavender-hill  Congregational  Church  has  been 
laid.  It  is  five  years  since  tho  site  for  this 
church  was  purchased  by  the  London  Congre- 
gational Union.  A commodious  lecture-hall, 
with  class-rooms,  was  built  upon  it,  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A., 
and  his  friends  at  Clapham.  The  new  church 
will  adjoin  the  lecture-hall  and  school.  Mr.  T. 
Heygate  Vernon  is  tho  architect  of  the  church, 
which  will  cost  7,000?. 

Stoxirport. — The  memorial-stones  of  a Baptist 
Chapel  were  laid  at  Stourport  on  the  16th  inst. 
by  Mr.  E.  Baldwin,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Harvey. 
The  building  will  be  of  Gothic  design,  and  it  is 
intended  to  accommodate  300  persons.  Tho 
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builders  are  Messrs.  Smallwood  & Co.,  of 
Henley  - in  • Arden  ; and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Ingall  & Hughes,  of  Birmingham. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Birmingham. — The  east  window  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Tower-street,  Bir- 
mingham, has  just  been  completed.  It  contains 
the  subjects  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Agony  in 
the  Garden,  and  the  Betrayal,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  light  bases,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  the  Apocalyptic  beasts,  with  the  Agnus  Dei 
as  the  central  feature,  and  are  placed  under- 
neath light  canopies.  In  the  tracery  our  Lord 
sits  in  majesty,  adored  by  angels.  The  window 
was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  & Co.,  successors  to 
Camm  Bros.,  Birmingham  and  Smethwick. 
An  aisle  window,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Mayou,  is  also  executed  by  the  same  firm,  the 
subject  being  the  Raising  of  Lazaras,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  three  lights. 

Calverley,  Tories.  — A three-light  decorated 
painted  glass  memorial  window  has  just  been 
-erected  in  the  antique  church  of  this  parish, — 
the  situs  of  the  celebrated  “ Yorkshire  tragedy.” 
The  subjects  are,  centrally  the  Ascension,  and 
'em  either  side  the  Nativity  and  the  angel  an- 
nouncing the  Lord’s  resurrection  to  the  Marys. 
The  groups  are  richly  treated,  but  are  sur- 
mounted by  very  delicate  white  canopies,  with 
enriched  bordurcs  and  base.  The  window  is  in 
memory  of  deceased  members  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gant,  of  Greenhill  House,  Bradford, 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  being  the 
jxrtists. 

Hubbcrholme  Church,  Yorkshire.  — In  com- 
memoration of  forty-seven  years’  faithful 
service  in  spiritual  charge  of  thisparish,  a painted 
glass  window  has  just  been  erected  in  the  church 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  inenmbent,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Richardson  Metcalfe.  The  cost  was  de- 
frayed by  the  parishioners  and  the  deceased’s 
■fiuccessor  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Brereton,  M.A.  The 
subject  (occupying  the  three  lights)  is  Christ’s 
•Charge  to  St.  Peter.  The  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  the  treatmentj  being  in 
the  late  decorated  style. 


SiooIiS. 

Electric  Illumination,  “ Enyineeriny  ” Seriei 
Edited  by  James  Deedge.  Vol.  I.’  Loudon 
Ollice  of  Enyineeriny,  18S2. 

The  editor  of  this  excellent  record  of  the  pre 
^ess  of  electric  lighting  says  truly  that  ther 
is  no  industrial  question  which  has  engrossec 
«nd  is  still  engrossing  at  the  present  time,  s 
much  public  attention.  The  extensive  einplo} 
ment  of  this  mode  of  illumination  in  streets  an 
■other  places  of  public  resort,  as  well  as  i 
•lirivate  houses,  has  familiarised  tho  world  wit 
its  leading  characteristics,  whilst  the  elec 
trical  exhibition,  at  Paris  and  Munich,  an 
sn  this  country  at  the  Crystal  Palace  an 
the  Aquarium,  have  given  a fair  idea  of  th 
almost  endless  variety  of  mechanical  com 
binations  by  wliicli,  with  more  or  less  success 
the  electric  light  can  be  obtained.  The  forth 
•coming  e.vhibition  at  Vienna  will  still  furthe 
add  to  our  knowledge  on  so  interesting  a sub 
ject.  In  treating  it  in  the  work  before  us,  Mi 
Dredge  has  principally  drawn  from  the  pages  o 
I-ngineeriny,  which  journal  was  one  of  the  firs 
to  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  most  importan 
matters  from  an  engineer’s  point  of  view,  b- 
freely  opening  its  pages  to  the  subject.  Th 
editor  has  been  most  ably  assisted  in  his  task  b- 
men  familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Conrad  Cooke,  one  o 
his  collaborateurs,  was  the  first  to  practical! 
apply  the  electric  light  by  installing  it  as  ; 
beacon  on  tlio  summit  of  the  Clock  Tower  o 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Professor  Silvanu 
Ibompson  has  explained  in  the  simplest  possibl 
language,  and  yet  without  any  sacrifice  of  scien 
■tihe  accuracy,  the  principles  which  govern  th' 
conversion  of  mechanical  into  electrical  energy 
in  other  words,  the  mechanical  production  o 
■electric  currents.  He  has  also  analysed  thi 
^ibject  in  a somewhat  more  advanced  method 
Toltaic  arc  is  written  b' 
Mr.  M.  F.  Q Reilly,  and  contains  a large  amoun 
•of  information,  part  of  which  has  never  befor. 
been  published.  The  other  chapters  deal  witl 
generators,  conductors,  carbons,  and  arc  in 
^ndescence-arc,  and  incandescence  lamps  ’ A.i 
-important  part  of  the  book,  contained  in  ai 
apendix,  is  that  by  Mr.  W.  Llovd  Wi.se,  viz. 
■the  abstracts  of  patent  specifications  on  subject: 


bearing  on  electric  lighting.  The  history  of 
what  has  been  performed  in  this  branch  of 
science,  as  told  in  the  book,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  mark  it  as  an  important  work.  But 
it  has  been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  such  a 
comprehensive  spirit  that  we  may  confidently 
place  it  amongst  tho  best  books  on  the 
subject.  


Plisallanta. 

Stafford  Post-Office. — For  some  time  past 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  Post-Office 
at  Stafford  have  been  undergoing  material 
alteration,  and  on  the  8th  inst.  the  new  offices 
were  opened  to  tho  public.  The  entrance  is 
from  the  Bank-passage,  and  was  formerly  the 
private  entrance  to  the  postmaster’s  house.  The 
public  office  comprises  a room  20  ft.  long  by 
15  ft.  wide.  Adjoining  thisroom,  and  open  from 
behind  the  counter  at  tho  Market-square  end,  is 
tho  stamping-room.  The  telegraph-room  is 
situated  on  the  first-floor.  The  ground  floors 
are  heated  throughout  by  means  of  a liot-water 
apparatus,  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs  Rudge 
& Griffith.  The  plans  were  originally  made  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  M'Callum  (late  borough  surveyor),  but 
during  the  progress  of  tlie  work  considerable 
alterations  and  variations  had  to  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  parcels  post  requirements. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Whittome. 

A New  Railway  to  Croydon. — A Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  ■ 
unanimously  passed  a Bill  authorising  the 
construction  of  a now  railway,  commencing 
at  Sanderstead,  near  Croydon,  by  a junction 
with  the  Croydon  and  Oxted  branch-line  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and  terminating 
at  Dulwich  by  a junction  with  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  over  whose  lines 
running  powers  have  been  granted  into  their 
Victoria,  Ilolborn  Viaduct,  and  intermediate 
stations.  The  construction  of  this  line  will 
give  a new  railway  route  to  Croydon  vi&  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway ; direct  access 
into  London  over  the  authorised  Oxted  and 
Groombriclge  Railway;  and  anew  route  from 
London  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  is  intended  to 
erect  stations  at  Sanderstead,  Hayling  Park, 
Croydon,  Mitcham-road,  Thornton  Heath,  Nor- 
bury  Park,  Beulah  Hill,  and  Norwood. 

^ Inland  Parcels  Post.. — The  Postmaster- 
General  has  issued  an  official  intimation  that  on 
August  1st  he  will  be  prepared  to  accept  at  any 
post-nffice  in  the  United  Kingdom  parcels  in- 
tended for  transmission  by  the  Inland  Parcels 
Post,  those  exceeding  1 lb.  in  weight  having  to 
be  prepaid  3d.  in  ordinary  postage  stamps  ; 
exceeding  lib.  and  not  exceeding  3 1b.,  Gel.; 
exceeding  3 lb.  anti  not  exceeding  5 lb.,  9il. ; 
and  exceeding  5 lb.  and  not  exceeding  7 lb.,  Is. 
The  dimensions  allowed  for  an  inland  postal 
parcel  will  bo, — maximum  length,  3 ft.  G in.  ; 
maximum  length  and  girth  combined,  6 ft. 
Examples : — A parcel  measuring  3 ft.  G in.  in 
its  longest  dimension  may  measuro  as  much  as 

ft.  G in.  in  girth, — i.e.,  around  its  thickest 
part ; or  a shorter  parcel  may  be  thicker,  e g , 
if  measuring  no  more  than  3 ft.  in  length,  it 
may  measure  as  much  as  3 ft.  in  girth  i.e 
around  its  thickest  part.  ’ ’ 

Wrexham  Sewerage.— At  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Wrexham  Town  Council  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor,  Alderman  Strachan,  the  Town-clerk 
reported  the  receipt  of  the  sanction  of  tho 
Local  Government  Board  to  the  borrowin-’-  of 
the  sum  of  2,250/.  for  works  of  sewerage  "and 
sewage  disposal,  the  works  in  question  being 
undertaken  to  avoid  a threatened  action  by  the 
Chejer  Corporation  for  the  alleged  pollution  of 
the  Dee,  and  to  settle  the  long-standing  dispute 
between  the  Wrexham  Town  Council  and  Lieut  - 
Colonel  Jones,  the  tenant  of  the  sewage  farm. 

I Ians,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  the  work 
m question  were  then  laid  before  the  Council 
and  approved  of,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adver- 
tise for  tenders  for  tho  construction  of  the 
works. 

Exeter  — A life-sized  statue  iu  Portland 
stone  has  been  oarrod  bj  Mr.  Hems,  and  placed 
m the  niche  m tho  main  front  of  his  new 

creditable  production.  We  understand  that 

eric/„"d  J™"  liKnro  which  has  been 

d fli  (“““y  church,  save  the  Cathe- 

dral) tor  BOTcral  hundred  years. 


Associations  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health. — A combined  meeting  of  the  North- 
Western  and  Yorkshire  Associations  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.  in 
the  Manchester  Town-hall.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Mid-Cheshire,  president  of  the  North- 
Western  Association,  Mr.  Rayner,  of  Stockport, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.E.S. 
(Manchester),  read  a paperon“  Water  Analysis.” 
Mr.  F.  Vacher  (Birkenhead)  contributed  a 
paper  suggesting  the  provision  of  tenement 
hospitals  for  infectious  cases ; and  Mr.  S.  W. 
North  (York)  spoke  of  the  need  for  greater 
detail  in  the  census  returns,  so  as  to  enable 
medical  officers  to  ascertain  the  death-rate  for 
small  areas,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  improved 
supervision  over  the  milk  supply  of  large  towns. 
Some  discussion  ensued  upon  the  papers. 

Water  Supply  of  South  London. — -On  the 
26tli  ult.,  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presided  over  by  Mr.  David  Plunket, 
passed  a Bill,  promoted  by  the  Lambeth  Water 
Company,  authorising  the  purchase  of  lands 
near  Brixton-rise,  and  Crown-hill,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, on  which  lands  it  is  proposed  to  sink  wells 
and  supply  water  therefrom.  Tho  Bill  also 
sought  powers  to  raise  375,000/.  additional 
capital,  but  the  Committee,  in  giving  their 
decision,  stated,  that  having  regard  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  London  Water- 
Supply,  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  allowing 
this  company  to  raise  any  farther  capital, 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
increasing  demands  for  water  in  their  district, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  thought  an  increase 
in  the  capital  of  75,000/.  was  sufficient. 

Lichfield  Cailiedral.  — Dr.  Bickerstetb, 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  with  reference  to  a sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  general  collections  in  every 
parish  of  the  diocese  in  aid  of  the  completion  of 
the  restoration  of  the  west  fa9ade  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  writes,  ‘‘It  has  been  suggested  that 
an  appeal  to  every  parish  in  the  diocese  for  aid 
towards  raising  this  comparatively  small  sum 
for  the  completion  of  the  beautiful  facade  of 
the  mother  church  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
a favourable  response,  and  if  every  parish  in 
the  diocese  would  contribute  on  the  average 
only  21.  towards  this  work  the  desired  object 
would  be  at  once  attained.  If,  unhappily,  the 
needful  funds  for  this  purpose  are  not  speedily 
supplied,  the  dean  and  chapter  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  suspend  their  almost  finished  work.” 

City  Churches. — Mr.  H.  Wright,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  City  Church  and  Churchyard 
Protection  Society,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  which  he  says  that  tbe 
council  of  the  society  hears  with  great  regret 
‘‘  of  the  proposal  to  desecrate  the  Church  of 
St.  Clave,  Jewry,  and  to  sell  the  site.”  The 
small  attendance  at  the  City  churches  he  attri- 
butes, in  great  part,  to  tho  non-residence  of  the 
rectors,  many  of  tbe  rectories  being  let  for 
offices.  Mr.  Wright  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
is  “ a reasonable  possibility  that  there  will  be  a 
return  of  population  to  the  City,”  and  thatitis 
notorious  that  many  of  the  new  churches  built 
out  of  tbe  proceeds  of  tho  demolition  of  City 
churches  under  the  Act  of  1860  are  very  empty. 
The  City  churches,  he  says,  have  not  had  a fair 
chance. 

School  Board  School  at  Bast  Dulwich. 

On  tho  7th  inst.  a new  Board  school  was 
opened  in  the  Heber-road,  East  Dulwich,  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Whiteley,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  for  Loudon.  The  building  has 
accommodation  for  1,038  children,  viz.,  310 
boys,  310  girls,  and  418  infants.  The  cost  of 
tbe  site  has  been  2,460/.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  was  11,174/. ; so  that  tho  total  cost  of 
building  and  site  has  been  13,034/.  This 
amounts  to  a cost  per  bead  of  the  children 
accommodated  of  13/.  2s.  8d.  Mr.  E.R.  Robson 
is  the  architect  of  the  school. 

Land  at  Darenthfor  the  Asylums  Board. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  on  Saturday  last,  Sir  E.  Currie  moved, 

” That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  offer  of  -&Ir.  J.  I. 
Morton  to  sell  to  the  managers  134 acres  of  land, 
adjoining  the  Board's  property  at  Darenth,  and 
known  as  the  Gore  Estate,  for  hospital  purposes, 
at  the  sum  of  13,175/.  be  accepted.”  Dr.  Fowler 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Manchester  Cathedral  Restoration. — At 
a meeting  of  the  churchwardeuF,  held  on  Tues- 
day last,  it  was  announced  that  the  Dean  of 
Manchester  had  forwarded  a contribution 
towards  tho  restoration  fund  of  500/.,  which  ho 
had  received  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
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ArtLsans’  Dwellings  for  Liverpool. — At 
a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  on 
the  9th  iuat,  Mr.  T.  Hughes  moved  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  be  requested  to  ap- 
prove of  the  undertaking  by  the  Council  of  the 
rebuilding  of  tha  houses  on  part  of  the  land 
forming  the  site  of  Nash-grore,  cleared  under 
the  Artisan’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875,  and  that  the  Board  be  also 
requested  to  dispense  with  the  condition  that 
the  dwellings  shall  be  sold.  Mr.  Hughes  said 
it  was  quite  clear  that,  having  to  spend  40,0001., 
tlie  Council  would  not  like  to  have  imposed  upon 
them  a condition  that  the  buildings  should  be 
sold  in  ten  years. — Mr.  J.  13.  Smith  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried. — Mr.  T.  Hughes 
nest  moved  that  the  modified  plans  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings  upon  the  Nash-grove  site, 
submitted  by  the  engineer,  be  approved  subject 
to  certain  further  modifications  as  to  the 
materials  proposed  to  be  used. — Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 
seconded  the  motion. — Sir  James  Picton  thought 
they  onght  to  know  more  as  to  the  details 
of  the  buildings.  He  would  point  out  that 
all  sanitary  and  economic  conditions  showed 
that  just  in  proportion  as  they  had  the 
population  thick  upon  the  ground  would  the 
death-rate  he  large.  They  would  find  that  in 
a few  years  the  death-rate  on  these  premises 
and  the  sanitary  condition  would  be  a very  serious 
blot  upon  the  city.  A good  many  years  back 
cottages  were  built  at  Birkenhead  much  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  they  were  held  up  at  that 
time  as  model  cottages.  Xow,  if  anyone  went 
and  looked  at  them,  they  would  say  the  build- 
ings wore  a disgrace  to  modern  civilisation.  In 
dwellings  of  this  kind  it  was  impossible  to 
induce  the  same  attention  to  sanitary  conditions 
as  they  could  in  the  case  of  people  of  a higher 
grade,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  the  committee 

I were  making  a dangerous  experiment.  Mr. 

■ Yates  said  that  the  Birkenhead  cottages  arose 
from  the  action  of  some  speculators,  and  be- 
cause they  proved  a failure  it  was  no  argument 
against  a public  moveraeut  emanating  from  a 
sanitary  authority.  The  committee  had  given 
fee  subject  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  con- 
sidered it  would  bo  beneficial  to  the  community 
and  the  Corporation  to  put  up  these  buildings. 
The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

New  Zealand  Timber  Supply. — The  United 
States  Consul  at  Auckland,  wi’iting  ou  the  trade 
and  industry  of  New  Zealand,  says  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  forests  of  New  Zealand  cover  an 
area  of  not  less  than  20,000,000  acres,  the 
forests  on  the  Crown  lands  alone  being  estimated 
at  10,000,000  acres  ; about  5,000,000  acres  are 
the  private  property  of  the  white  or  European 
population,  and  the  remainder  is  by  the  Maori, 
or  native  inhabitants.  Among  the  many  descrip- 
tions of  timber  grown,  the  Kaxiri  pine  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  valuable ; it  is  found 
only  in  the  province  of  Auckland,  and  in  that 
district  it  does  not  exist  further  south  than  the 
East  Cape,  and  like  the  cedar,  it  is  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  kauri  forests  cover 
about  60,000  acres  of  Crown  land,  and  about 
120,000  acres  of  private  property.  The  trees 
often  grow  to  a height  of  200  ft.,  and  measure 
from  12  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  circumference ; they  are 
discovered  occasionally  with  a rugged  surface, 
and  on  being  cut,  the  grain  is  fonnd  to  be 
mottled.  The  kauri  is  exported  largely  in  what 
is  called  “ junk,”  the  logs  being  squared  with  an 
axe,  thus  wasting  a quantity  of  good  timber. 
The  annual  output  of  kaiari  timber  is  about 

110.000. 000  ft.,  and  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  timber  left  in  the  kauri  forests  is 

23.000. 000.000  ft.  The  subject  of  conserving 
the  kauri  forests  is  at  the  present  time  attract- 
ing considerable  attention  throughout  the  colony, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  excellent  timber  it 
produces,  but  on  account  of  the  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  tree,  and  which  for  many  years 
has  formed  the  most  valuable  article  of  export 
of  the  province  of  Auckland. 

The  Corporation  and  Coulsdon  Commons. 
The  Coal  and  Corn  and  Finance  Committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  will  take  posses- 
sion of  Coirlsdon  Commons,  and  the  ceremony 
of  dedication  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  inst.  It  is  understood  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  will  request  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works,  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
dedication,  and  that  a portion  of  the  day’s 
proceedings  will  be  iinrlertaken  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress  and  other  ladies.  These  commons 
add  between  300  and  400  acres  to  the  open 
spaces  secured  by  the  Corporation  for  posterity. 
— City  Press. 


Chimes,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Kidder, 
minster. — The  completion  of  the  restoration 
of  the  church  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
chimes,  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  ult.,  by  a 
banquet  at  the  Town-li.all,  Kidderminster.  For 
a long  time  the  tower  of  the  church  has  been  in 
a dangerous  state,  and  the  bell-ringers  have 
from  time  to  time  called  attention  to  this.  No 
definite  stops,  however,  were  taken  until  at  a 
vestry  meeting  on  March  2nd,  1882,  at  which 
the  vicar  presided,  it  was  resolved  to  try  and 
raise  1,000L  for  repairing  the  tower  and  re- 
hanging the  bells.  On  the  same  day  the  present 
Mayor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Grosvenor),  was,  at  a meet- 
ing of  Freemasons,  elected  Worshipful  Master 
of  the  Leclmiere  Lodge  of  Freemasons.  The 
connexion  between  these  events  will  bo  more 
apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Mayor  has 
since  been  the  originator  of  a movement  which 
has  led  to  the  Freemasons  of  this  district  pre- 
senting the  church  with  a valuable  set  of  chimes. 
The  old  peal  of  eight  bells  has  been  ro-hung  in 
a strong  oak  frame,  with  entirely  new  fixings, 
and  three  now  bells  have  been  added  for  the 
chimes,  the  whole  of  this  work  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Son,  bell-founders, 
Loughborough.  The  clock  has  been  repaired, 
and  refixed  with  new  copper  dial  on  the  south 
front,  and  the  old  wooden  one  on  the  west  front. 
A set  of  carillon  chimes  have  been  presented  by 
the  Freemasons  of  the  town,  which  will  play  at 
every  third  hour,  and  are  sot  upon  the  eleven 
bolls,  having  a change  of  three  barrels,  two  of 
which  contain  fourteen  secular  tunes,  and  the 
third  seven  sacred  tunes.  The  old  ting-tang 
quarters  have  been  replaced  by  the  Westminster 
chimes,  and  there  is  also  a barrel  for  chiming 
182  changes  and  rounds  on  the  eight  old  bells. 
This  work  baa  been  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Lund  & Blockley,  of  Pall-mall, 
London.  The  cost  of  repairs  for  the  tower  and 
re-hanging  the  hells  and  the  work  to  the  clock 
is  about  9G0L,  and  that  of  the  chimes  (which  is 
borne  by  the  Freemasons)  about  250L 

The  Fairless  Barber  Memorial.  — In 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Yorkshire  Archmolo- 
gical  Society,  who  was  born  at  Rastrick,  Yorks., 
in  1835,  and  died  in  1881,  a painted  glass 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  Rastrick  Church. 
The  approved  selection  of  subject  by  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  to  whom  the  commission 
for  the  window  was  confided,  is  the  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  second  or  restored 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  set  forth  in  Ezra  iii. 
In  the  decorated  work  above  are  two  angels, 
one  on  each  side,  bearing  a riband  with  the 
legend  text,  “ The  foundation  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  was  laid.”  In  the  base  is  the  usual  dedica- 
tory inscription.  The  ornamented  bordures  and 
the  treatment  generally  are  in  accordance  with 
the  church  architecture,  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

A Memorial. — Soon  after  the  notice  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg,  which  appeared 
in  your  columns,  a few  of  his  old  pupils  decided 
to  erect  a memorial  to  him.  The  memorial 
consists  of  a marble  medallion,  which  has  been 
skilfully  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Westmacott, 
sculptor,  of  49,  High-street,  Eccleston-square. 
Tlie  committee  would  be  very  pleased  if  you 
could  mention  the  fact,  as  the  memorial  is 
partly  due  to  your  article. — Samuel  Worssam. 

Prevention  of  Fires. — A public  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  subject 
of  the  prevention  of  fires  in  theatres.  The 
report  of  a committee  of  the  Society  which  Las 
for  some  time  been  investigating  the  question, 
will  be  brought  before  this  meeting  for  its  con- 
sideration. The  precise  date  has  not  yet  been 
decided,  but  it  will  be  held  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  Farther  particulars  will  appear  in 
future  numbers  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  Journal. 

The  Skegness  Public  Baths,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  have  been  erected  by  a Limited 
Company,  at  a cost  of  3,000?.,  wore  opened  on 
Whit  Monday.  They  consist  of  hot,  cold, 
Turkish,  swimming,  fresh,  and  salt  baths,  and 
will  doubtless  form  a great  addition  to  the 
attractions  of  this  rising  watering-place. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  a country  residence  at  Curdridge, 
Hunts,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Wav.  Mr.  T.  Fleming,  Warerley 
House,  Soulhaea,  architect:— 

Licht,  Portsmouth  £1,735  0 0 

J.  Siijn,  Biahop’s  Waltham  1,618  19  0 

W.  Ward,  Portsmouth  1,625  0 0 

Green,  Meonstoke  1,441  0 0 

Stevena  & Son,  Southampton* 1,425  0 0 

J.  Howard,  Portsmouth  1,383  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  to  the  Lord  Nelson  puhlic-honae,  Poplar. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects,  2,  Fa=t 
Iiidia-avenue.  t^uantities  supplied  : — • 

Canning  & Mullins  £2,397  0 0 

Cox  2,21.5  0 0 

Hearle 2,19.5  0 0 

Mills 2.117  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 2,080  0 0 

Staines  & Son  1,981  0 0 

Shurmur 1,911  0 0 

Bealo  (accepted)  1,735  0 0 

For  Boys’  Industrial  Home,  Forest-hill.  Mr.  Thos.  W. 
Aldwinckle,  architect,  2,  East  India-avenue  ; — 

Pratt  £1,090  0 0 

Stark  1,955  o 0 

Palmer 1,950  0 0 

Amer  1,39)  0 0 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted) 1,729  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Green  Man  puhlic-houae,  Strat- 
ford. Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects,  2, 
East  India-avenue.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

£1.341  0 


Staines.,, 


Ilearle  .. 

Beale  

J.  & ir.  Mills.., 


1,333  0 0 
1,317  0 0 
1,268  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Cabin  public-house,  Rochester- 
row,  Pimlico.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  archi- 


.3,  i,  r.asi  luuia. avenue  : — 

Hearle £773  0 0 

Cjx 715  0 0 

Palmer  672  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins  659  0 0 

J.  Si  H.  Mills  (accepted) 639  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Edinburgh  Castle  public-house. 
Strand,  exclusive  of  pewtering.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & 
Aldwinckle,  architects,  3,  East  India-avenue.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Sage £1,895  0 0 

Drew  & CaJman  1,560  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins  1,630  0 0 

Coi  1.520  0 0 

LascoUes 1,510  0 0 


For  lavatory,  &c.,  at  the  Old  Lambeth  Workhouse. 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect ; — 

Cook  £200  0 0 

Hearle 165  0 0 

Crabtree 161  0 0 

Brockwell  149  10  0 

Mills  (accepted)  I'il  0 0 


For  warming,  by  their  new  hydro-caloric  apparatus,  the 
main  block  of  Haileybury  College,  Herts.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Trollope,  architect;  — 

J.  Weeks  & Co,,  Chelsea  (accepted). 


For  finishing  three  houses,  Upland-road,  East  Dulwich, 
for  Mr.  J.  Marsdea.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  architeet : — 


Clements £490  0 0 

Parrish  & Hawker  (accepted) 399  0 0 

Cannell  370  0 0 


, spire,  gallery,  staircases, 
. Cbarlos  Bell,  architect. 


For  the  erection  of  a tower,  f 
&c.,  Barry.road  Chapel. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrovo,  Budge 

Belham  •£3,564  0 0 

G.  Green 3,565  0 0 

Booth  Bros 3,525  0 0 

Woodward 3,490  0 0 

Staines  & Co 3,441  0 0 

Eldridge  & Co 3,403  0 0 

R.  & J.  Pickersgill 3,360  0 0 

J.  & C.  Boyer  3,278  0 0 

G.  Goad  3,262  0 0 

Allen  & Sons 3,200  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  3,095  0 0 

Morter 3,050  0 0 

Gregar 3,993  0 0 

Smith  it  Sons,  Norwood  (accepted)..  2,987  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Consregalional  Church,  Steeple 
Bumpstead.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  oy 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 

H.  Cocks £3,21-5  0 0 

J.  F.  White  3,166  0 0 

F.  Alderton 2,009  0 0 

Mason  & Son 1,870  0 0 

J.  Bread 1,855  10  0 

J.  Choat 1,850  0 0 

Gower  Si  Son 1,798  0 0 

J.  Si  A.  Brown  1,798  0 0 

Marcus  Brown  1,750  0 0 

Amended  tender,  after  sundry  alterations 
J.  t A.  Brown  (accepted) 1,463  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  premises  at 
Edenbridge,  Kent.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  Kathorine-street, 
Croydon,  architect : — 

Jordan,  Edenbridge  £379  0 0 

Legg,  Croydon 295  0 0 

Head,  Liugfield  278  0 0 

Maides,  Croydon 257  0 0 


For  additions  to  “ Elmwood,”  Hackbridge,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smee.  Mr.  Richard  Creed,  architect 

Stewart,  Wallingtou  (accepted) £324  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  16,  Cheapside,  Luton,  Beds,  for 
Mr.  Chas.  Leiitou.  Mr.  Richard  Creed,  architect  : — 
Smart  Bros.,  Luton  (accepted)  £185  0 0 


For  certain  works  at  Edge  Grove  House,  AlJenham,  for 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rendlesham.  Mr.  T.  Seiirancke  Archer, 
architect  : — 

Jaa.  BiimcU  (accepted). 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  No.  69,  St,  James  s-street,  for 
Messrs.  Barton  St  Co.  Mr.  T.  Searancke  Archer,  archi- 
tect; — 

Messrs.  By  waters  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wade  Court,  Havant, 
Hants.  Mr.  M.  N.  Inman,  architeet 

J.  Suewin,  Littlehampton-on-Sea* £645  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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Tor  the  erection  of  a new  'Wesleyan  Chapel  at  EedHeld, 
Bristol.  Mr.  Robt.  Ciirwen,  architect,  1'.3,  Palace- 
chambers,  Westmiuster 

Sharp  &,  Graham,  Bristol  £3,165  0 0 

Estabrook  & Sons 2,810  0 0 

J.  E.  Daries,  Bristol  2,773  0 0 

Howell  ± Sons,  Bristol  2,750  0 0 

Cowlin  &,  Son,  Bristol 2,676  0 0 

B.[J.  Crocker,  Bristol 2,661  0 0 

G.  Humphreys,  Bristol  2,639  0 0 

■W.  Teals 2,69i  0 0 

Lewis  & Edbroot",  Bristol  2,500  0 0 

Harding  & Towles,  Bristol  2,490  0 0 

■Wilkins  & Sons,  Bristol 2,470  0 0 

W.  Church,  Bristol  (accepted)  2,379  0 0 

"Walters  & Son,  Bristol  2,350  0 0 

For  building  three  shops  in  Chapel-street,  Somers-town, 
for  Mr.  Huminorstou.  Messrs.  Sayille  St  Son,  architects : — 
Larable  (accepted)  £1,490  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  31,  Stibbington-street, 
Somers-town,  for  Mr.  G.  Smith.  Messrs.  Saville  & Son, 
architects  : — 

Hawkins £487  0 0 

W.  Hswkius 393  0 0 

Wicks 367  0 0 

Lamhle  359  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 295  0 0 

Boyal  393  10  0 

For  alterations,  &,c.,  at  the  Old  Foresters,  Kender- 
street,  Queen's-mad,  Pockham,  for  the  New  Westminster 
Brewery  Company.  Mr.  il.  W.  Budd,  architect  : — 

King  & Sun  £385  0 0 

Pemberton 370  0 0 

Bull 360  0 0 

Lamhle  359  0 0 

Puck  & Co 355  0 0 


For  semi-detached  houses,  Shinfleld-road,  Whitley, 
Reading,  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer.  Mr.  J.  Greenaway, 
arcidtect,  19,  Duke-street,  Beading  : — 

Higgs  . 61,740  0 0 

Sheppard 1,678  0 0 

Bourton  1,670  0 0 

East  & Sons  1,665  0 0 

Wicks  . 1,643  0 0 

Searle  1,625  0 0 

Strong . 1,685  16  0 

Denton  ’ 1,571  0 0 

Woodroffe  1,640  0 0 

Soflley 1,526  0 0 

Botterill  (accepted) 1,61-4  0 0 

Winter 1,470  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Audley  House,  New 
Barnet,  Herts,  for  Mr.  T.  M.  Harrey: — 

Botterill  (accepted),  Iteading. 

For  new  church  at  Lower  Doyercourt,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Cutts,  architect : — 

Palmerston £1,976  0 0 

J.  Grimes  1,940  0 0 

Tyev 1,936  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  & Co 1,900  0 0 

Bennett  Bros 1,796  0 0 

G.  Grimwood  & Sous 1,690  0 0 

Saunders 1,600  0 0 

Dobson 1,696  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  10  & 11,  Dean- 
street,  Holborn.  Mr.  II  C.  Boyes,  architect ; — 

Gould  & Brand  (accepted). 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  17,  Great  Wind- 
mill-street, Haymarket,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Mortimer  : — 

Gould  A Brand  (accepted)  £730  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  master's  house  at  Pantygasseg,  for 
the  TrcTethin  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne, 
architect.  Quautities  by  the  architect 


Bailey  & Jones,  Pontypool  1,695  0 0 

Morgan  & Ecans,  Pontypool 1,425  0 0 

Parfilt,  Pontnewydd  1,330  0 0 

Foster,  Abergavenny  1,275  0 0 

Chapman,  Pontypool  1,130  11  0 

Burguoyne,  Pontypool  (accepted)  ...  1,080  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Shanklin, 
Isle  of  Wight.  ^Ir.  Robert  Corwen,  architect,  103, 
Palace-chambers,  Westminster : — 

F.  Cooper,  Shunklin  £2,403  0 0 

J.  Burton,  Rydo  2,196  0 0 

G.  llayles,  Shanklin  2,  :80  0 0 

J.  Newnham,  Tentnor 2,005  0 0 

Ingram  i Son,  Tentnor 1,970  0 0 


For  addition"  and  alterationa  to  No.  11,  Finsbury-square. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Keddall  A Son,  architects,  10,  South-street, 
Finsbury.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Pritchard  1,814  0 0 

Atkinson 1,650  0 0 

Woodward  1,627  0 0 

Colts  iS  Sons  1,620  0 0 

Burt ...  1,530  0 0 

Wood  ...  1,410  0 0 


Stephens,  architect,  Maidstone,  Kent : — 

Burgess,  Snodland £800  0 0 

Naylar  & Son,  Rochester  787  0 0 

Wallis  A Cleracnts,  Maidstone 765  0 0 

Gates,  Frindsbury  740  0 0 

■tt'’est,  Strood  736  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone  733  0 0 

HamniPiid,  Aylesford  (accepted)  690  10  0 


For  alteringaud  converting  stone  bunks  in  corn-grinding 
room  and  workshops,  at  the  able-bodied  workhouse,  Mary- 
plaee,  Notting-dale,  for  the  Guardians  of  Kensington. 
Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadeohall- 
street : — 

Piersy  A Co 

A.  G.  Bolding  

T.  B.  Seward 

A.  Scott  

Hiegatt  & Brown 

Labe  & Co 

O.  Fawkes 

Thurston  A Beardweli  

W.  Stiling 

J.  W.  Bunniug 

A.  Capsey  aw  u o 

C.  F.  Kearley  297  0 0 

H.  Haynes 287  0 0 

Campkin  A Sou  (accepted) 27i)  10  0 ! 


£691 


306  10 


For  house  and  workshops,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  Wm. 
Paice,  Upper  Holloway,  architect  - 
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ST.  JIARTIN’S-LANE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

“ To  London,  being  chosen  ono  of  the  Commissioners  for 
reforming  the  buildings,  wuyes,  streetes.and  incumbrannce.s 

und  then  went  to  hie  Majesty’s  surveyor’s 

ofQco  in  Scotlimd-yard  ....  adjourning  till  the  16th, 
when  I went  to  view  bow  St.  Martin'e-lane  might  be  made 
more  passable  into  the  Strand.”— John  Evelyn,  Diary, 
I4th  May,  1662. 

BOM  the  above- 
quoted  passage 
it  Tvill  be  seen 
that  thescheme 
of  the  Metro- 
politan Board 
of  Works, which 
has  been  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  for  the  ini- 
provemeut  of  this  thorough- 
fare is  a heritage  bequeathed 
by  their  predecessors  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Evelyn  speaks  of  the  street 
which  had  been  known  as  West 
Cburch-lane,  leading  north- 
wards from  Charing-cross  to  Cock  and  Pie 
Fields.  In  Aggas’s  map  it  appears  as  a 
green  lano  tvith  but  a few  bouses  beyond 
St.  Martin’s  Church  and  running  along  the 
western  wall  of  tho  Convent  Garden  apper- 
taining to  West  Minster.*  The  Cock  and 
Pie  Fields  were  covered  with  the  now  district  of 
Seven  Dials  thirty  years  after  Evelyn’s  appoint- 
ment as  commissioner  i see  his  “ Diary,”  suh 
5 October,  1094.  West  Church-lane,  built  c- 
1612,  appears  under  its  later  title  in  the  parish 
rato-book  for  1617-18  ; the  upper  portion  being 
known  as  the  Pavement,  with  the  road  3 ft. 
lower  than  at  present.f  Among  its  earliest 
tenants  were  Sir  Theodore  Maverne,  physician 
to  King  James  I.,  who  was  living  here  in  1C13  ; 
Sir  John  Suckling,  the  poet  (1641)  j Sir  John 
Finett,  author  of  “ Finetti  Philosenis,” 
treatise  upon  foreign  ambassadors  to  England. 
165G,  and  for  liis  nest-door  neighbour  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Radyerd.  Howell  sends  a maiden  copy 
of  his  poem  “ to  Sir  Konelra  Digby  at  his  house 
in  St.  Martiu's-lane,”  in  1641.^  Prince  Charles, 
son  of  King  James  I.,  gavo  for  twelve  years  at 
a peppercorn  rent  of  6d.  a year  to  Daniel 
Mytens,  the  painter,  a house  on  the  west  side 
near  those  of  Mayorne  and  Finett.  Carew,  son 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  twice  lived  here,  from 
163G  to  1638,  and  in  1664.  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  the 
most  ingenious  husbandman  of  his  age,  had  a 
garden  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  in  the  year  1606. 
Here  also  resided,  on  the  western  side,  the  great 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1675-77) ; Tanderdoort, 
keeper  of  the  pictures  to  King  Charles  I.  j Dr. 
Thomas  Willis,  physician,  who  died  on  St. 
Martin’s  Day,  1675;  Archbishop  Tenison,  when 

The  garden,  with  seven  acres,  called  Long  Acre,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  6/.  6s,  8d.,  was  granted  in  soccage  by  the 
king's  patent  in  1652  to  John,  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  who 
built  on  the  site  of  Southampton-street  a town  mansion, 
chiefly  of  wood,  which  remained  until  1704. 
t Confer  the  Fosfman  for  February,  1706. 

% See  ” Familiar  Letters.”  Edit.  1678,  p.  393. 


vicar  of  the  parish,  1683  ; and  Ambrose  Philips, 
the  Whig  poet,  two  doors  from  tho  ‘‘Old 
Slaughter’s,”  1720-25.” 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Lano  stood  the  earlier 
church,  established  hero  by  King  Henry  VIII., 
where  divine  service  was  celebrated  for  the  last 
time  on  the  11th  of  June,  1721,  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  Thomas  Green,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ely.*  King  James  I.  gave  an  acre  of  land 
for  a burial-ground  lying  between  Castle-street 
and  St.  Martin’s-lane,  to  the  south  of  Iloni- 
ming’s-row,  originally  stigmatised  as  Dirfcy-lane. 
The  workhouse  and  the  recent  additions  to  tho 
National  Gallery  cover  the  graveyard.  At  the 
south-western  corner  of  Homming’s-row,  so- 
called  (1680)  from  one  John  Ilemiug,  an 
apothecary  (see  tho  overseers’  accounts), 
Tenison,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Evelyn,  established  a 
library  and  common  room  for  tho  parochial 
clergy.  Evelyn  writes,  under  date  15th  of 
of  February,  1684  : — “ A worthy  and  laudable 
designe.  He  [Tenison]  told  me  there  were 
thirty  or  forty  young  men  in  Orders  in  his 
parish,  either  governors  to  young  gentlemen  or 
chaplains  to  noblemen,  who,  being  reproved  by 
him  on  occasion  for  frequenting  taverns  or 
coffee-houses,  told  him  they  would  study  or 
employ  their  time  better,  if  they  had  bookes.” 
Tenison’s  school  was  lately  rebuilt  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Leicester-square  on  the  site  of 
the  then  Sabloni&re  Hotel,  once  a residence  of 
Hogarth  and  bis  neighbour  Dr.  John  Hunter.f 

The  obstructions  of  which  Evelyn  speaks  in 
1662  comprised  the  narrow  courts,  passages, 
aud  purlieus  which  wero  known  as  tho  straits  of 
the  Bermudas  (vide  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Bartholo- 
mew Fair”),  Porridge  Island,  famed  for  its 
cookshops  (The  World,  Nov.  29,  1753),  and  the  ^ 
straits  of  the  Strand.  Gifford,  in  his  “ Life  of 
Ben  Jonson,”  says  that  tho  Bermudas  subse- 
quently exchanged  their  appellation  for  that  of 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  happily  corrupted  by  its 
denizens  into  Cribbee  Islands,  a stylo  they 
retained  to  his  day.  JIuch  of  this  rookery, 
whose  character  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  the 
names  it  bore,  was  removed  about  fifty  years 
afTO  at  the  building  of  St.  Martin’s-place,  Dun- 
cannon,  King  William,  Adelaide,  and  other 
streets.  Since  known  as  Bedfordbury  a further 
clearance  was  effected  within  tho  past  few 
years  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  curious 
must  now  look  for  its  survival  in  the  western 
side  of  the  street  which  is  designated  Bedford- 
bury, and  in  such  alleys  as  Cecil-court,  contain- 
ing an  antique  shop-front;  Hop  - gardens  ; 
Taylor’s-buildings ; and  Peter’s-conrt,  leading 
from  the  Lane.  At  the  ‘‘  Hole  in  the  Wall,” 
now  the  “ Marqness  of  Granby,”  by  Taylor’s- 

^ For  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  church  and 
the  parish  limits,  see  the  Builder  (artiole  on  Soho), 
p.  205,  ante. 

t The  late  Dr.  Buckland  discovered  Hunter’s  coffin  in 
the  vaults  of  8t.  Martin’s  Church  a few  years  since,  whon 
it  was  re-interred  at  Westminster  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 


buildings  in  Cliandos-street,  Claude  du  Val  was 
captured  in  Charles  II.’s  reign;  he  lies  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  Covent  Garden.  Chandos 
and  Brydges  streets,  built  circa  1637,  comme- 
morate George  Brydges,  Lord  Chandos,  ancestor 
of  the  magnificent  duke,  Pope’s  “ Tiraon.” 
Strype  describes  the  former  as  “ a place  well 
built  and  inhabited,  of  groat  resort  for  the 
theatre  there.”  In  tho  now  widened  court 
between  Cbandos  and  Bedford  streets  may  be 
seen  tho  old  premises  of  the ‘‘Black  Prince” 
tavern.  Most  of  the  ground  wo  speak  of 
belongs  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  The 
tablet  of  May’s-buiMings,  opposite  Nos.  104-5 
in  the  lane,  aud  so  - named  from  its  builder, 
bears  date  1739.  The  ‘‘ Suthorlan-l  Arms”  in 
the  court  was  the  heal  - quarters  of  “ The 
Eccentrics,”  a club  of  beaux  and  wits. 

We  have  already  indicated  how  St.  Martin’s- 
lano  was,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  residence  of 
painters,  artists,  and  professional  men ; an 
association  that  continued  until  tho  migration 
to  Nowman-street  and  the  adjacent  locality. 
Tho  immediate  vicinity,  too,  was  distinguished 
in  a like  manner.  Turner  was  the  sou  of  a barber 
of  Maidon-Iane.  Leveridgo,  the  singer,  kept  a 
tavern  in  Tavistock-street  on  his  retirement 
from  the  stage;  at  No.  4,  Tavistock-row,  by  the 
corner  of  Tavistock  - court,  recently  pulled 
down,  lived  Macklin;  being  the  house  where 
had  lived  Miss  Ray,  a full  account  of  whoso 
disastrous  ond  at  the  hands  of  her  frenzied 
admirer,  Macklin  gives  in  the  introduction  bo 
his  ‘‘Love  aud  Madness:  a Story  too  True,” 
1822.  Lord  Sandwich  first  saw  Miss  Ray  in 
one  of  the  numerous  milliners'  shops  of  Tavi- 
atock-streefc  when  purchasing  some  neckcloths. 
This  lady’s  history  and  heriitiisou  with  that 
nobleman  are  related  at  length  in  J.  Cradock’s 
‘‘  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs.”  With 
that  ono  exception  her  conduct  was  a pattern 
of  discretion,  and,  notwithstanding  her  equi- 
vocal position  in  Lord  Sandwich’s  household, 
secured  her  the  esteem  aud  respect  of  all  his 
acquaintance.  Hackman  shot  his  victim  when 
waiting  in  tho  Piazza  for  her  coach,  after  tho 
performance  of  ‘‘  Love  in  a Village.”  In  an 
interesting  passage,  Boswell  tells  how  he 
described  every  incident  of  Hackman’s  trial 
and  sentence  by  Judge  Blackstono  to  Dr.  John- 
son, 'who,  on  hearing  of  the  convict’s  prayer  for 
the  mercy  of  Heaven,  said,  in  solemn  fervent 
tones,  “ I hope  he  shall  find  mercy.”  Then 
ensued  that  notable  encounter  of  wit  between 
the  Doctor  and  Beauclerk  as  to  the  two  pistols 
carried  by  Hackman.  In  No.  5,  Tavistock- 
row,  William  Vandervelde,  the  younger,  died, 
1707,  aud  ninety  years  later  Thomas  Major, 
engraver.*  No.  13  was  inhabited  in  turn  by 
Zincke,  tho  famous  miniatnre-painter,  Nathaniel 
Dance,  and  Peter  Pindar,  who  here  penned 
many  of  his  invectives  against  his  sovereign  and 
the  Royal  Academy.  Henrietta-street,  built 
1637,  and  named  after  the  consort  of  King 

* Smitli'a  Life  of  Nollekeas. 
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Charles  I.,  can  boast  of  Paul  Whitehead, 
Laureate  ; of  Samuel  Cooper,  miniature-painter; 
and  McArdcll  and  Sir  Robert  Strange,  en- 
gravers. The  last-named  took  for  wife  a Miss 
Lumsdale,  who  had  concealed  him  beneath  her 
hoop,  “extending  wide,”  * when  he  rushed  into 
her  house  to  evade  pursuit  after  the  ill-fated 
fight  at  Culloden.  At  “Rawthmell’s”  coffee- 
house, in  this  street,  the  Society  of  Arts  was 
founded,  1754 ; and  at  the  “ Castle  ” tavern 
Sheridan  fought  and  disarmed  Mathews,  his 
rival  in  the  affections  of  Miss  Linley.  Kitty  Clive, 
the  favourite  “Nell”  of  the  stage  in  “The 
Devil  to  l^ay,”  — and  according  to  Garrick 
there  was  much  of  the  devil-to-pay  in  all  her 
dramatic  career, — lived  at  a house  in  Uenrietta- 
street,  where  the  now  St.  Peter’s  Hospital 
stands.  In  King -street,  where  Richardson 
places  the  closing  scenes  of  “ Clarissa,”  dwelt  the 
father  of  Arne  and  Mrs.  Theopbilus  Cibber. 
He  was  an  upholsterer,  the  reputed  original  of 
the  Quidnunc  in  the  Tatler,  and  hero  of 
M:irphy’s  farce,  “The  Upholsterer,  or  What 
News  r ” With  him  were  domiciled  the  four 
so-called  Indian  kings,  their  names,  says  Leigh 
Hunt,  like  a set  of  yawns  and  sneezes,  who 
visited  England  to  ask  Queen  Anne’s  aid 
against  the  French  in  Canada.f  The  father 
did  his  best  to  repress  his  sou’s  love  for  music, 
and  sent  him  to  Eton  ; but  all  in  vain,  a muffled 
spinet  was  played  in  a garret  when  the  family 
had  gone  to  bed,  whilst  we  have  gained  two 
such  gems  as  “Water  Parted”  and  “When 
Daisies  Pied.”  Long-acre,  first  known  as  the 
Elms,  and  since  1012  by  its  now  name,  famous 
for  coachmakers  more  than  two  centuries  since, 
recalls  to  us  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  lived  here 
as  Captain  Cromwell,  1637-43;  Nicholas  Stone, 
sculptor;  Dryden,  1682-86,  in  the  house  facing 
Rose-street,  the  scene  of  his  beating,  who  is 
entered  in  the  rate-book  as  John  Dreydon, 
Esquire,  “ an  unusual  distinction,”  writes  Cun- 
ningham. Stothard,  the  painter,  was  son  of  a 
coachmaker  in  Long-acre.  De  Foe,  in  his 
“Journey  through  England,”  has  a diverting 
account  of  the  Mug-house  Club  in  this  street, 
celebrated  for  beer-drinking  clubs  of  the 
kind  when  strife  waxed  warm  between  Whigs 
and  Tnrifia.  Prinr’o  “OLInn”  ]?V£.r1  Jn  T.i-iy.™ 


and  Tories.  Prior’s  “Chloe”  lived  in  Long 
Acre,  the  wife,  some  say,  of  a private  soldier, 
others  have  it  of  a cobbler,  others  of  an  ale- 
house keeper.  “ Everybody  knows,”  says 

Pope,  “ what  a wretch  she  was Prior 

was  not  a right  good  man.  Ho  used  to  bury 
himself  for  whole  days  and  nights  together  with 
a poor  mean  creature,  and  often  drank  hai-d.” 
“I  have  been  assured,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
quoting  Richardson  the  painter,  “that  Pi-ior, 
after  having  spent  the  evening  with  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and 
smoke  a pipe  and  drink  a bottle  of  ale  with  a 
common  soldier  and  his  wife  in  Long-acre  before 
he  went  to  bed.”  Arbuthnot,  after  Prior’s 
death,  writes  in  a similar  strain  ; he,  Prior,  and 
Pope  could  well  have  retorted  the  one  to  the 
other;  the  woman  might  have  had  wit  and 
beauty,  whilst  the  secret  of  these  inequalities 
has  been  explained  by  Fielding,  J 

In  Salisbiiry-court  and  St.  Martin’s-lane  the 
Royal  Academy  may  bo  said  to  have  originated, 
for  here  in  turn  its  early  members  first  came 
together  as  a society  established  by  themselves. 
Probably  no  single  artist,  contemporaiy  with 
Reynolds,  was  unconnected  with  the  Lane  as 
either  a lodger,  student,  or  visitor.  Wilson,  his 
landscapes  once  exhibited  in  a shoemaker’s 
window  of  Long  Acre;  Gainsborough;  Hogarth 
at  the  “ Old  Slaughter’s  ” ; Reynolds  in  his  studio 
over  against  May’s  - buildings  ; Roubiliac 
Bannister,  Fuseli,  Sir  James  ThornbiU,  Haim- 
bach,  N.  Hone  ; Payne  and  Gwynne,  architects; 
not  to  cite  many  others,— all  shed  a glory 
around  this  doomed  thoroughfare  such  as  no 
other  street  in  London  can  claim.  In  his 
parlour  here  Beard,  the  famous  singer,  who  first 
mamed  Lady  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  first 
Earl  of  Waldegrave  and  widow  of  Lord  Edward 
Herbert  (their  union  studiously  ignored  in  the 
peerages),  and  then  became  son-in-law  to  Rich 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  would  entertain 
Rich,  Quin,  Woodward,  and  George  Lambert 
fotmder  of  the  Beefsteak  Club.  “’Old  Slaugh- 
wr  B,”  on  the  right-hand  going  towards  Charing 
Cross,  remains  to  us  in  the  pages  of  “Vanity 


Pair”  ; a large  room  to  the  rear  of  what  was 
Powell’s,  one  of  the  oldest  colour-shops  in  the 
town,  appears  in  the  third  picture  of  Hogarth’s 
“Marriage  la  Mode,”  with  portraits  of  Dr, 
Misaubiu  and  his  Irish  wife.  We  purposely 
mention  this  because  Smith,  in  his  “Life 
of  Nollekens,”  and  all  after  him,  including 
even  Peter  Cunningham,  speak  of  this  picture 
as  belonging  to  “ The  Rake’s  Progress.”  More- 
over, Smith  gives  an  explanation  to  the  per- 
plexing scene  depicted  by  Hogarth  which  it 
cannot  possibly  bear.  Tbo  Quakers’  meeting- 
house, in  Petor’s-court, — itself  on  the  eve  of 
demolition,  — marks  the  site  of  Roubiliac' 
studio,  where  he  executed  his  first  work  in  this 
country, — Ilanclel’e  statue  for  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
The  studio  subsequently  became  a drawing 
academy,  attended  by  Reynolds,  Nollekens, 
Taylor,  McArdell,  and  others.  Chippendale 
and  Cobb,  furuiture-makors,  had  premises  in 
that  portion  of  the  Lane  which  is  now  St, 
Martiu’s-place. 

Tho  King's  mews  were  settled  at  Charin;_ 
cross  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  year 
1319  (13  Edw.  II.),  John  do  la  Beclco  had 
custody  “ de  Mutis  apud  Charryng  juxta  Wost- 
monastcriiim” ; in  King  Richard  II. 's  reign 
Sir  Simon  Burley  was  keeper  of  the  ki; 
falcons ; Chaucer  was  clerk  of  the  king’s 
works  and  of  the  mows  at  Charing.*  In  1534, 
the  royal  stables  at  Lomesbury  (Blooms- 
bury) were  burned ; and  the  hawks  being 
removed  from  Charing-cross,  the  premises  were 
rebuilt  for  stabling  the  king’s  horses,  temp. 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  In  1732,  Kent  rebuilt 
the  southern  facade,  with  three  stone  cupolas, 
the  mews  then  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
modern  Trafalgar-aqnaro  and  extending  to  the 
then  junction  of  Cockspur-street  with  the 
Strand.  Finally  demolished  in  1830,  part  of 
their  site  was  reserved  for  Wilkins’s  National 
Gallery  to  receive  the  Angerstein  and  Beaumont 
collections,  which  had  outgrown  tho  rooms  in 
Pall-mall.f  The  space  in  front,  which  the 
parishioners  claimed  should  be  kept  open, 
became  8ubsef[uently  occupied  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  fountains  (1845),  Railton’s  column  for 
Baily’.s  statue  of  Nelson  (1840-3),  and  Chantrey’s 
equestrian  figure  of  George  IV.  (1845).  About 
the  same  time  (1830),  St.  Martin’s-place  was 
laid  out,  Duke’s-court  and  the  old  premises  of 
the  “ Golden  Cross”  Inn  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  grave-yard  around  the  church  assumed  its 
present  aspect. 


Let  the  hoop  extending  -wide 
Show  what  beaotv  ne'er  should  hide  - 
Stockinss  whiter  far  than  milk 
Garters  of  the  softest  silk.— 


t See  the  Tu/fer  No.  in  ; the  Spect'aior,  No  60 
X **  Journey  to  the  Next  World.'^ 


ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE  POETS.J 
Ke.vts  is,  in  his  few  touches  on  ai’chitecture, 
in  pretty  much  the  same  tuno  as  his  friend 
Shelley  : he  builds  castles  in  the  air,  as  in 
“ Hyperion,” — 

“ His  palace  bright 
Bastion’d  with  pyramids  of  glou-ing  gold, 

And  touch’d  with  slmde  of  bronzed  obelisks, 
filai-rd  a blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  courts. 
Arches,  and  domes,  and  tiery  galleries  • ” 

and  there  is  a fine  touch,  half  historic,  in  regard 
to  tho  musings  of  the  nymph  Asia  — 

“ More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  face. 

For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory, 

And  ill  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palin-shaded  temples  and  high  rival  faues 
By  Oxus  or  on  Gauges'  sacred  isles.’’ 

An  extraordinary  idea  is  hinted  in  “ Lamia,” 
of  the  witch’s  mansion  built  up  on  sound 
alone, — 


and  illustrates,  perhaps,  tho  feeling  which 
really  was  <associated  with  lofty  spires  by  their 
builders  ; at  all  events,  by  many  generations  of 
spectators.  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  derives  a 
different  idea  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
Florence  Campanile  (“Casa  Guidi  windows”) : — 
“ Here  where  Giotto  placed 
His  campanile,  like  an  unperplex'a 
Fine  question  Heavenward,” — 

the  “question”  being  asked  on  behalf  of 
Florence, — what  high  place  s?ie  might  not  take 
whose  artist  had  done  this  ? Wordsworth’s 
most  marked  and  deliberate  architectural  illus- 
tration is  in  the  three  sonnets  in  reference 
to  King’s  College  Chapel,  which  form  the  moat 
important  poetical  characterisation  of  Gothic 
architecture  since  Milton’s  famous  passage  in 
“II  Penseroso,”  and  are  almost  equally  well 
known  and  as  often  quoted.  In  opposition  to 
this  may  be  cited,  however,  a description  in 
“The  Excursion”  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
church  interior,  in  what  may  be  called  the  pre- 
Restoration  period,  which  may  i-ocal  to  many 
the  style  of  the  parish  church  of  their  childhood, 
now  in  most  parts  of  England  altered  out  of  all 
recognition  : — ' 

“ As  cbauced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open,  and  we  enter'd.  On  my  frame 
At  Bueh  traneition  from  tho  fervid  air 
A grateful  coolness  fell,  that  served  to  strike 
Tho  lieart,  in  concert  with  the  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  that  the  place  inspired. 

Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 

But  large  and  massy,  for  duration  built; 

With  pillars  crowded,  aud  the  roof  upheld 

By  naked  rafters  intricately  cross'd 

Like  leafless  underboughs,  ’mid  some  thick  grove. 

All  wither'd  by  tho  depth  of  shade  above. 

Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 

Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  inclosed, 

Each  also  crown'd  with  winged  heads, — a pair 
Of  rudely  painted  cherubim.  The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise, 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 
In  seemly  rows  ; the  chancel  only  show’d 
Some  inotfensivo  marks  of  earthly  state 
And  vain  destruction.  A capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  there,  with  drapery  lined; 

Aud  marble  monuments  were  here  display'd 
Thronging  the  walls  ; and  on  the  floor  bciienth 
Sepulchral  stones  appear’d,  with  emblems  graven. 

And  footworn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  Bmall 
Aud  shining  elBges  of  brass  iiilaid.” 

An  odd  assortment  of  styles,  and  of  simplicity 
with  pomp,  belonged  to  that  typical  pariah 
church  interior  of  the  last  century  which  is  here 
so  minutely  and  truthfully  described.  The 
column  of  Trajan  with  its  sculptures, — 

" Group  winding  after  group  with  dream-like  ease,”— 
forms  the  subject  of  a pleasing  aud  thoughtful 
little  poem  among  Wordsworth’s  later  writings  ; 
and  in  a sonnet  written  at  Bruges,  he  touches 
very  happily  upon  the  harmonising  influence  of 
old  architecture  and  artistic  treasures  in  a 
town  ; — 


In  sumptuous  buildiugs,  vocal  in  sweet  song, 

In  picture  speaking  with  heroic  tongue, 

And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined— 

Strikes  to  the  seat  of  grace  within  the  mind  : 
Hence  forma  that  glide  with  swan-like  ease  along, 
Hence  motions,  even  amid  tbo  vulgar  throng. 

To  an  harmonious  decency  conflned, 

As  if  the  streets  were  consecrated  ground. 

The  city  one  vast  temple, — dedicate 
To  mutual  respect  in  thought  and  deed.” 


" A haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supporlress  of  the  fairy  roof.” 

One  pretty  fancy  in  regard  to  the  actual 
details  of  Gothic  architecture,  from  the  “ Eve 
of  St.  Agnes/’  ends  the  list  of  Keats’s  architec- 
tural references  : — 


‘ ‘The  carved  angels,  over  oager-eyed, 

the  cornice  reals, 

W itU  hair  blown  back  and  wings  put  crossnise  on  their 
breasts.  ' 


Wordsworth,  the  opposite  of  Keats  in  many 
respects,  builds  no  castles  in  the  air,  save  in  one 
poem  among  the  ecclesiastical  sonnets, — an 
allegory  in  which  the  Christian  church  is  com- 
pared to  a temple,  in  which  was, — 

...  “ Diffused  in  every  part 

opird  divine  through  forms  of  humau  art ; 
rauh  had  her  arch,— her  arch  when  winds  blew  loud. 
Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thrill'd  - 
And  Love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation,  laid 
Under  the  grave  of  things  j Hope  hud  her  spiro 
atar-high.  and  pointing  still  to  something  higher.” 

The  last  line  and  a half  has  been  often  quoted, 


tb«  hfrtil  K corruption  of  the  Latin  Mutare; 

the  birds  being  caged  here  when  mewing  (moultino-) 

BoJst  Prince^egent’s 'Carlton 

t See  pages  491,  526,  658,  629,  ante. 


Yet  this  feeling,  though  true  for  modern  life 
in  some  degree,  seems  to  have  had  no  existence 
for  those  who  first  built  the  architecture  which, 
in  its  antiquity,  soothes  our  minds  and  manners  ; 
witness  such  a story,  among  many  others,  as  the 
ruthless  slaughter  of  Beckett  in  the  beautiful 
choir  of  Iris  own  cathedral.  In  his  more  passing 
references  to  architecture,  Wordswoi-th,  like 
Scott,  has  an  eye  for  the  effect  of  buildings  as 
incidents  in  landscape  : — 

“AUhere  Rylatoue’s  old  sequester’d  hall 
venerable  image  yields 
Of  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields.  ” 

"A  castle  like  a stately  crown 
On  the  steep  banks  of  witidingTecs,” — 

and  he  even  (like  B-yron)  transforms  landscape 
into  ai'chitectnral  images,  as  in  the  “ Descriptive 
Sketches,”  the  record  of  a tour  in  Switzer- 
land,— 


hapes 

Dilated  hang  ilie  misty  pines  on  high, 

Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and  towers. 

And  antique  castles  seen  through  drizzling  showers.” 


Among  more  continuously  worked-out  archi* 
tectural  poems,  may  be  named  his  sonnet, 
“ Composed  among  the  Ruins  of  a Castle  in 
North  Wales  ” ; the  poem  on  Sir  G.  Beaumont’s 
picture  of  “ Peele  Castle  in  a Storm  ” (the 
poem  is  probably  a great  deal  better  than  the 
picture),  and  the  description,  in  “ The  Excur- 
sion,” of  the  wonderful  castle-building  of  the 
clouds  after  a storm ; evidently  a record,  from 
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Wordsworth’s  own  experience,  of  one  of  those 
transcendent  effects  of  nature  which  one  sees 
once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in  a life-time : the 
narrator  was  walking  through  mist  on  the  hill- 
side,— 

“ When  a ftep, 

A aiofjle  atop  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  open’d  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
13y  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 

The  appearance  instantaneously  disclosed 
Was  of  a mighty  city, — boldlv  say 
A wilderness  of  building,  sinking  tar 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a wondrous  depth, 

Far  sinking  into  splendour,  without  end  ! 

Fabric  it  seem’d  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 

With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires. 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace  high 
Uplifted  ; hero,  serene  pavilions  hr  ght 
In  avenues  disposed  ; there,  towers  beHrt 
■With  battlements  that  ou  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars, - illumination  of  all  gems. 

^ earthly  nature  had  the  clfect  Ijeen  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified  ; on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  Hximmits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a cerulean  sky. 

Oh,  ’twas  ail  unimaginable  sight ! 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks,  and  emerald  turf, 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 

Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 

Each  Jost  in  each,  that  raaiwellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name." 

No  one,  fis  fur  ns  wo  know,  has  ever  tried  to 
paint  tins  cloud-vision  of  the  “ Excursion  ” ; 
perhaps  it  could  only  be  attempted  by  a painter 
who  had  himself  seen  such  an  eifect.  To  come 
down  to  earth  again,  one  more  architectural 
touch  of  Wordswortli’s  may  be  mentioned,  that 
in  his  sonnet  on  revisiting  Oxford,  where  he  has 
summed  up  the  effect  of  the  High-street  in  one 
line, — 

“ The  stream-like  windings  of  that  glorious  street,"-— 
which  may  possibly  last  longer  than  the  street 
itself. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  strongly  Long- 
fellow,— a poet  of  the  country  which  has  no 
architectural  past, — is  drawn  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  Medimval  architec- 
ture in  Europe.  Of  Classic  architecture  he  says 
nothing ; his  artistic  turn  and  sympathy  are 
essentially  Medimval.  The  one  reference  to 
American  architecture  is  in  “ Tales  of  a Way- 
side  Inn,” — a description  of  the  New  England 
type  of  house,  of  which  we  had  a volume  of 
illustrations  before  us  some  few  years  ago.  A 
house, — 

" Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day, 

Wlien  men  lived  in  a grander  way, 

With  ampler  hospitality ; 

A kind  01  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 

Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 

With  weatherstains  upon  the  wall. 

And  stairways  worn,  nod  crazy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  mieveu  floors, 

And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled,  and  tall." 

That  was,  in  fact,  simply  the  English  Jacobean 
house,  rebuilt  across  the  water  by  the  emigrants. 
But  in.  most  of  bis  poems  Longfellow's  archi- 
tectural allusions  are  Jledteval,  and  he  enters 
very  fully  into  the  Medimval  feeling,  as  in  the 
reference  to  Strasburg  Cathedral  in  “ The 
Golden  Legend,”  the  answer  to  the  heroine’s 
question,  “ Who  built  it  ? ” — 

“ A gi'eat  master  of  his  craft, 

Erwin  von  Steinbach  j but  not  ho  alone. 

For  many  generations  labour’d  with  him. 

Children  that  cams  to  see  these  saints  in  stone. 

As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  thev  rose, 

Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work  went  ou. 

And  on  and  on,  and  is  not  yot  completed. 

* • • The  architect 

Boilt  his  CTeat  heart  into  these  sculptured  stoues. 

And  withnini  toil’d  his  childreo.  and  their  lives 
Were  builded  with  his  own  into  the  walls, 

As  offerings  to  God." 

In  another  scene  we  have  a sketch  of  the 
cathedral  by  moonlight : — 

“ Lo  1 with  what  depth  of  blackness  thrown 
Against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  skies 
The  walls  of  the  cathedral  rise 
Like  a nwsterious  grove  of  stone, 

With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending. 

As  from  behind,  the  moon,  ascending 
Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown  ! 

The  wind  is  rising,  but  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wind 
That  through  their  foliage  sobs  and  soughs  ; 

Only  the  cloudy  rack  behind 
Drifting  onward  wild  and  ragged 
Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged 
A seeming  motion  undefined,” — 
like  the  seemiug  motion  imparted  to  the 
Venetian  structures  by  the  water  in  Shelley’s 
lines  (page  628,  a7ife).  Longfellow  has  happily 
described  too,  in  one  picturesque  line,  the 
celebrated  Pix  at  Nuremberg  : — 

‘ Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through  the 
painted  air.''^ 

His  sympathy  with  architecture  is  seen,  too, 
in  his  tendency  to  draw  illustrations  from  it. 


which  is  constantly  apparent  in  his  poems  j one 
of  the  more  prominent  instances  is  the  com- 
parison of  Dante’s  great  poem  to  a cathedral : — 

*'  ®*range  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these  towers ! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests  ; while  canopied  with  leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trelliss'd  bowers. 

And  the  vast  min'ter  seems  a cross  of  flowers  ! 

Rut  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gsrgovlod  enves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  beneath  ihe  hving  I hieves, 

And,  underneath,  llio  hsted  Judus  lowe/s  ! ” 

In  the  popm  on  Nuremberg  ho  happily 
characterises  the  homely  Meistersingor  poets 
as, — 

" Building  nests  in  Fame’s  great  temple,  -as  in  spouts  the 
swallows  build,” 

and  he  devotes  one  short  poem,  “ The  Builders, ” 
entirely  to  an  allegory  representing  life  as  a 
building  ; — 

‘‘  All  are  architects  of  F«to 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Ticce. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise 
Time  is  with  materials  fill'd; 

; Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these, 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 

Think  not.  fiecanse  uo  man  sees. 

Such  tilings  will  remain  unseen. 

lu  tho  elder  days  of  art 

BuilJcrB  wroiiuht  with  greatest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part. 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  u.s  do  our  work  as  well, 

Botli  the  ua.seen  and  the  seen; 

Make  the  honse,  where  Gods  may  dwell. 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 

Standing  lu  these  walla  of  Time  ; 

Broken  stairways,  where  tho  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb." 

Here  there  is  a moral  of  double  application, 
realistic  <and  allegorical. 

The  fascination  which  Mediaeval  architecture, 
with  its  wealth  of  picturesque  incident,  has,  for 
poetic  observers,  has  seldom  been  better  illus- 
trated than  in  tho  benntiful  and  elaborated  de- 
cription  of  the  interior  of  a cathedral  in  the  best 
of  Miss  Procter’s  poems, “ A Tomb  in  Ghent.”  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  Congreve’s 
famous  passage  (“  How  reverend  is  the  face  of 
this  tall  pile,”  &c.),  in  order  to  realise  how  far 
more  glowing,  full,  and  true  is  the  description 
of  the  modern  poetess,  though  a writer  of 
inferior  general  power,  to  the  cold  painting  of 
the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century ; how  much 
better  we  understand  the  real  beauty  and  poetic 
significance  of  Gothic  architectural  effect  now  : 
it  is  true  that  Miss  Procter  wrote  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a Catholic,  but  there  is  notliing 
in  her  description  that  would  not  appeal  to  most 
persona  of  at  all  a poetic  turn  of  mind  in  the 
present  day,  independently  of  religions  creed  t — 
" Dim  with  dark  shadows  of  tho  ages  past 
St.  Bavon  stands,  solemn  and  rich,  and  vast ; 

The  slender  pillars,  in  long  vistas  spread 
Like  forest  arches  meet  and  close  o'er  head  * 

8o  high,  that,  like  a weak  ami  doubting  prayer, 

Ere  it  can  float  to  the  carved  angels  there. 

The  silver-clouded  incense  faints  in  air. 

Then  he  would  watch  the  rosy  sunlight  glow. 

That  crept  along  the  marble  floor  below, 

Passing,  as  life  does,  with  the  passing  lionrst ; 

Now  by  a shrine  all  rich  with  gems  and  flowers, 

Now  on  the  brazen  letters  of  a tomb. 

Then  leaving  it  again  to  shado  anil  gloom. 

And  creeping  on,  to  show,  distinct  and  quaint. 

The  kneeling  figure  of  some  marble  saint ; 

Or  lighling  up  the  carvings  strange  and  rare, 

That  told  of  patient  toil  and  reverent  care  ; 

Ivy  that  trembled  on  the  spray,  and  cars 
Of  heavy  corn,  and  slender  bulrush  spears  ; 

And  all  the  thousand  tangled  weeds  tliat  grovv 
Id  summer  where  tho  silver  rivers  flow  ; 

And  demon  heads  grotesque,  that  seem’d  to  glare 
In  impotent  wrath  on  all  the  beauty  there. 

Then  the  gold  rays  up  pillar’d  s'laft  woul  1 climb, 

And  so  he  drawn  to  heaven  at  evening  time. 

And  deeper  silence,  darker  shadows  flow’d 
On  all  around,  only  the  windows  glow’d 
With  blazon’d  glory,  like  the  shield  of  light 
Archangels  bear,  who,  ann’d  with  love  and  might. 
Watch  upon  heaven’s  battlements  at  night. 

Then  alt  was  shade  ; the  silver  lamps  that  gleam’d, 
Lost  in  the  day-light,  iu  the  darkness  seem'd 
Like  sparks  of  fire  in  tho  dim  aisles  to  shine, 

Or  trembling  stars  before  each  separate  shrine. 


* This  connexion  between  trees  and  Gothic  arcliitecture 
seems  ineradicable  in  the  poetic  mind.  Lord  Houghton 
returns  to  it  in  one  of  his  poems,  "Corfu,"  describing  the 
trees — 

" Making,  with  their  thick-boss’d  and  furrow'd  trunks. 
Bases  far  spread  and  branches  serpentine, 

Sylvan  cathedrals,  such  as  iu  old  time 
Gave  the  first  life  to  Gothic  nrt,  and  led 
Imagination  so  sublime  a way  ” — 

Pretty,  but  not  trne. 

t Compare  Longfellow  (“  Golden  Legend  ’’) — 

“ Upward  steals  the  life  of  man 
As  the  sunahine  from  the  wall ; i 

From  the  wall  into  the  sky,  , 

From  the  roof  along  the  spire.  I 

Ah  ! the  souls  of  those  that  die  , 

Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher.”  : 


Grown  half  afraid,  the  child  would  leave  them  there. 
And  come  forth,  blinded  by  the  noisy  glare 
That  burst  upou  him  from  the  busy  square.  ” 

The  last  lines  remind  one  of  the  expression  of 
the  same  contrast  between  the  glare  oatside 
the  cathedral  and  tho  stillness  within,  in 
opening  of  Kingsley’s  ‘‘  Saints’  Tragedy”  ; — 

" ill  within  is  vast  and  fall. 

All  wiiboiit  is  mean  and  small; 

All  without  is  harsh  and  shrill. 

All  within  is  hush’d  and  atill.” 

This  reposeful  feeling  of  the  great  chtu-ch  in- 
terior, amid  tho  din  and  bustle  of  the  city,  has 
probably  appealed  to  the  more  sympathetic  and 
melancholy  temperaments  among  all  genera- 
tions of  men  who  built  great  temples.  The 
idea  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  PsaloiB, — 
“ Hide  me  iu  tliy  tabernacle  from  the  strife  of 
tongues”  is  another  expression  of  the  same 
feeling  which  prompted  the  whole  passage 
quoted  from  Miss  Procter,  and  which  recurs 
from  ago  to  age. 

Few  are  the  poets  of  tlie  present  generation 
who  have  touched  much  upon  Classic  architec- 
ture ; all  our  artistic  associations  have  run  so 
much  into  Medisevalism  of  late.  Mr.  Matthew 
.ilrnold,  Classic  as  he  is  in  style,  has  devoted 
his  chief  architectural  sketching  to  bis  “Church 
of  Brou,”  where  there  is  an  interior  picture 
which  is  very  fine,  and  which  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  with  Jlisa  Procter's  interior  of  St. 
Bavon,  tho  rather  because  Mr.  Arnold’s  picture 
is  taken,  so  to  speak,  from  a peculiar  point  of 
view,  being  an  imagination  of  how  the  church 
would  appear  to  tlie  effigies  of  t!ie  pious  dead 
reposing  in  it,  if  they  ever  woke  to  conscious- 
ness in  their  beautiful  sepulchre  : — 

So  sleep,  for  over  sleep,  O marble  pair; 

Or,  if  yo  wake,  let  it  be  then  when  fair 
On  the  carved  western  front  a flund  nf  light 
Streams  from  the  setting  sun,  and  colours  bright 
Prophets,  transparent  soinlB,  and  martyrs  bravo 
In  the  vast  western  window  of  the  nave ; 

And  on  the  pavement  round  the  tomb  there  glinta 
A chequer  work  of  glowing  sapphire  tints. 

And  amethyst  and  ruby  ; then  unclose 
Your  eyelids,  on  the  stone  where  ve  repose, 

And  from  your  broider’d  pillows  lift  your  heads, 
And  rise  upon  your  cold  wnito  marble  beds; 

And  looking  down  ou  the  warm  rosy  tints 
That  chequer,  at  your  feet,  the  illumined  flints, 

Say  ‘ What  is  thisi*  we  are  in  bliss — forgiven  : 

Behold  tho  pavement  of  the  courte  of  Heaven.’  " 

Or  if  they  should  rather  wake  at  night  in  tho 
moonlit  interior, 

“ Then  gazing  op  through  the  dim  pillars  high, 

The  foiiaged  marble  forest  • where  ye  lie, 

‘ Hush,'  ye  will  say,  ' it  is  etemiiv, 

This  is  the  glimmering  verve  of  Heaven,  and  IbCBO 
The  columns  of  tho  Heavenly  palaces.’  ” 

There  aro  few  more  delicately  picturesque 
passages  on  architectural  effect  than  this, 
rendered  more  intercating  by  the  quaint  and 
pathetic  fancy  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Arnold 
gives,  in  his  beautiful  little  bit  of  antique  called 
“The  Strayed  Reveller,”  hints  that  remind  one 
very  much  of  Mr.  Tadema’s  pictures  ; the  figure 
of  Circe  in  her  white  robe  in  the  portico,  and 
the  distant  view  of  the  temple  glittering  in  the 
morning  siiii, — 

" laciliua’  white  fane 
On  yonder  hill.” 

We  could  have  wished  a poet  so  remarkably 
Greek  in  his  sympathies  and  tone  of  mind  Lad 
touched  more  often  on  Greek  art  and  architec- 
ture than  ho  has;  he  could  hardly  have  done 
80  without  throwing  a light  of  his  own  upon 
tlic  subject.  In  some  “Stanzas  written  at 
Carnac,”  in  Brittany,  he  brings  into  effective 
contrast  tho  Druidic  and  Christian  monuments, 
seen  together, — 

" Bebiud  me,  on  their  grassy  sweep, 

Bearded  with  liiihei),  scrawl'd  and  grey. 

The  giant  stones  of  Csruac  sleep 
In  the  mild  evciung  of  the  May. 

No  priestly  stern  procession  uow 
Streams  tfirough  their  rows  of  pillars  old ; 

No  victims  bleed,  no  Druids  bow  ; 

Sheep  make  tho  furze-grown  aisles  their  fold ; 

And  o’er  the  glistening  lonely  land, 

Rise  up  all  round  the  Christian  spires  ; 

The  church  ofCarnae,  by  the  strand. 

Catches  the  westering  sun's  last  fires.” 

Mr.  Arnold  secs  these  as  contrasting  objects. 
Mr.  Browning,  in  a remarkable  passage  in 
“Fifine  at  the  Fair,”  too  long  to  quote,  com- 
pares  the  Druidic  remains  at  Pomic  with  tho 
church  spire,  in  quite  an  opposite  sense,  finding, 
not  the  difference  but  the  resemblance  of  tho 
two  objects,  and  their  common  origin  ; for  the 
cure,  he  says,  had  ordered  the  overthrow  of 
the  Druid  obelisk  because  its  original  meaning 
was  still  too  prominent  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  country-folk : — 

■ The  same  comparison  again,  it  will  be  observed;  the 
poetic  mind  cannot  do  without  it,  apparently,  when  touch- 
ing ou  Gothic  architecture. 
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“ And  there  accordioglj,  io  bush  and  briar  it—  bides 
It's  time  to  rise  again ' (so  somebody  derides, 

Th.ll ‘8  pert  from  Paris)  ‘ since  yon  spire,  you  keep  erect 
Yonder,  and  pray  beneath,  is  nothing,  I suspect, 

But  just  the  symbol's  self,  express’d  in  slate  for  rock. 
Art’s  smooth  for  nature’s  rough,  new  chip  from  the  old 
block ! ’ " 

The  one  poet  expressing  the  sentimental 
view  of  the  matter,  the  other  the  archeological. 
Passing  over  for  t*e  present  Browning,  whose 
wealth  of  architectural  illustration  must  be 
dealt  with  separately,  we  may  notice  that  one  of 
the  best  of  the  few  recent  poetical  commentators 
on  Renaissance  architecture  was  Arnold’s  friend, 
Clough,  whose  beautiful  idyll  of  modern  life, 
“Amoui'S  do  Voyage,”  the  scene  of  which  is, 
laid  chiefly  in  Rome,  teams  with  picturesque 
touches  of  detail,  though  he  expresses  initial 
disappointment  in  Rome  : — 


' H t’lbishy  seems  the  word  that  most  exactly  would  s 


Vhit  do  I find  in  (he  Forum?  An  archway  and  two  or 
I hree  pillars. 

Vf.l,  but  St.  Peters?  Alas,  Bernini  ha?  fill’d  it  with 
sculpture. 

No  one  can  cavil,  I grant,  at  the  size  of  the  great 
Coliseum. 

Doubtless  the  notion  of  grand  and  capacious  and  massive 
amnseraent, 

Titis  the  old  Roiiiaas  had  ; but  tell  me,  is  tbis  an  idea? 

Yet  of  solidity  much,  but  of  splendour  little  is  extant : 

‘ Brickwork  I found  thee,  aud  marble  I left  thee  1 ’ their 
eruperor  vaunted  j 

‘ M.irble  I thonghl  thee,  and  brickwork  I find  thee  ! ’ the 
tourist  may  answer." 

That  is  a curious  tardy  judgment  orertahing 
'the  Romans,  after  many  centuries,  for  their 
veneering  ivay  of  building;  so  much  of  the 
outside  splendour  is  gone,  only  the  brick  core 
left.  Clough’s  reflections  on  these  matters  are 
of  great  interest,  as  those  of  a man  of  taste  aud 
cultivation,  but  innately  sceptical  in  hi.s  turn  of 
mind,  and  disposed  to  question  and  weigh  the 
common  enthusiasm  for  ancient  monuments, 
as  well  as  for  other  things  commonly  reverenced. 
Commenting,  in  the  same  poem,  on  St.  Peter’s, 
he  finds  that  the  architectural  expression  of 
the  Christian  faith, — 

'*  Is  not  here,  0 Rome,  in  any  of  those  thy  churches ; 

Is  not  here,  but  in  Freiburg,  or  Rheims,  or  Westminster 
Abbey. 

What  in  thy  dome  I find,  in  all  thy  recenter  efforts, 

Is  a something,  I think,  more  rational  far,  more  earthly, 

Actual,  less  ideal,  devout  not  in  scorn  and  refusal, 


This  I begin  to  detect  in  8t.  Peter’s  and  some  of  the 
churches, 

Mostly  in  all  that  I see  of  the  sixteeath-centurr  masters, 
Orerliid,  of  course,  with  infinite  gauds  and  gewgaws. 


No,  crest  dome  of  Agrippa,  thou  art  not  Christian ! Canst 
not. 

Strip  and  replasler  and  daub  and  do  what  they  will  with 
leath  the  great  porch  of  colossal  Corinthian 


Oh,  sight  of  glory,  sight  of  wonder ! 

Seen,  a pictorial  portent,  under, 

O great  Rialto,  the  vast  round 
Of  thy  thrice-solid  arch  profound.” 

Some  of  the  questions  of  style  are  well  touched 
on  in  the  poem  from  which  this  is  quoted, 
‘‘  Dipayehus,”  a philosophical  poem  in  a frame 
work  of  Venetian  architecture;  the  suggestive 
ness  of  the  combination  of  Gothic  and  Classic 
forms  in  much  of  the  architecture  does  not 
escape  Clough,  but  the  most  important  passage 
bearing  on  style  is  one  which  comes  in  suitably 
just  now,  when  there  is  a turn  of  the  tide 
favour  of  Classic  forma ; for  it  is  a plea  for  the 
superior  intellectual  value  of  Classic  or  RenaiS' 
sance  architecture : — 


“ Come,  leave  your  Gothic,  worn-out  story, 
8aa  Giorgio  and  the  Redentore ; 

I from  no  building,  gay  or  solemn 
Can  spare  tne  shapely^  Grecian  column. 
"”'a  not,  these  centuries  four,  for  nought 


Hath  inaae  familiar  to  its  home 
The  classio  mind  of  Greece  and  Rome; 

In  all  new  work  that  would  look  forth 
To  more  than  antiquarian  worth, 

Palladio’s  pediments  and  bases, 

Or  something  such,  will  fiud  their  places  : 
Maturer  optics  don’t  delight 
In  childish  dim  religious  fight. 

In  evanescent  vague  effects 
That  shirk,  not  face,  our  intellects  ; 

They  love  not  fancies  just  betray’d 
And  artful  tricks  of  light  and  shade  ; 

But  pure  form  nakedly  display’d, 

And  all  things  absolutely  made.” 

The  remark  as  to  the  bearing  upon  modern 
taste  of  our  familiarity  with  “ the  Classic  mind 
of  Greece  and  Rome,”  the  effect  of  which  we 
can  never  now  shake  off,  touches  on  an  element 
in  the  question  of  style  which  is  often  over- 
looked. We  have  eaten  in  modern  days  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  can  never  again  build 
with  the  unconscious  inspiration  of  the  Mediieval 
artists ; men  of  wide  literary  culture,  like 
Clongh,  are  probably  better  aware  of  this  than 
the  architects  mostly  are. 

In  a concluding  section  we  will  see  what  our 
two  greatest  living  poets.  Browning  and  Tenny 
son,  have  to  say  upon  architecture. 


EVE. 


Her^  imdcr 
columua, 

Here  as  I walk  do  I dream  of  the  Christian  belfries  above 
them ; ’’ 


bat  these  latter  seem  only  excrescences  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Roman  art,  just  as 
•n  the  ‘‘ stately  Vatican  chambers”  the  fi^nres 
. of  the  ancient  gods  and  muses  seent  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  modem  uses  of  the  place  ; where 
is  the  connecting  link  ? — 


" Utter.  O some  one,  the  word  that  shall  reconcile 
and  modern. 

Am  I to  turn  mo  for  this  unto  thee, 

Sixtus?" 


chapel  of 


The  last  hint  is  not  a bad  one,  for  certainlv  in 
the  genius  of  him  who  decorated  the  Sistino 
Chapel  there  was  seen  the  blending  of  antique 
power  with  Christian  feeling  more  than  in  any 
other  artist  of  the  modern  epoch.  But  if  we 
can  connect  the  Roman  remains  with  no  special 
religious  feeling,  they  at  least,  thinks  Clough, 
can  lift  us  in  one  way  or  another  above  o'ur- 
sel  ves, — 


, yel  to  the  Vatican 


Mineling  with  horoos  and 
wafis, 

Yet  may  we  go,  and  recline,  while  a whole  inizhtv  world 
Beeras  above  U3.  ^ 

Gather’d  and  fix’d  to  all  time  into  one  roofing  supreme  • 
let  may  we,  thinking  on  these  thiugs,  exclude  what  i’s 
meaner  around  U3." 

Tn  Venice,  too,  Clough  is  better  than  any 
deceased  English  poet  since  Byron,  though  in  a 
cnnonsly  different  way ; he  is  by  comparison 
an  “ art-critic,”  and  weighs  the  architectural 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  buildings  rather  than 
their  associations  ; he  gives  a brilliant  sketch  of 
•the  effect  of  the  canals  by  moonlight,  quite  with 
an  artist’s  observation  : — 


r bark, 


The  south  side  rises  o’er  ou 
A wall  impenetrably  dark, 

The  north  is  seen  profusely  bright  ■ 
The  water,  is  it  slmdo  or  light  ? 


In  planes  of  sure  division  made 
^ angles  sharp  of  palace  walls 
The  clear  light  and  the  shadow  falls  • 


As  principal  features  in  tho  commencement 
of  the  Bible  onr  first  parents  occupy  distin- 
guished places  in  every  series  of  subjects  from 
the  Sacred  Record  executed  in.  painting  and 
sculpture,  many  of  which  form  part  of  the 
decoration  of  Christian  edifices  of  worship.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  tho  Italian  school,  by 
means  of  careful  study  of  Nature  and  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  art,  undertook  the  pictorial 
and  sculptural  illustration  of  sacred  history 
that  the  ideals  of  Adam  and  Eve  became  such 
as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  the  observer,  or 
harmonise  with  religious  feeling;  and  from  that 
time  Eve  has  always  been  a favourite  subject  in 
art. 

Among  tbo  many  great  men  who,  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  porti*nyed  the  various 
personages  of  Holy  Writ,  none  were  more  success- 
ful than  Raffaelle,  who,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  and  to  remain  foremost  in  his 
achievement  of  these  representations.  Thus, 
in  contemplation  of  tho  subject  of  Eve,  one 
naturally  turns  in  the  first  place  to  his  two 
noted  versions  of  the  Temptation  which  are  so 
familiar  to  lovers  of  art,  namely,  to  his  picture 
in  the  \ atican,  which  exhibits  ovir  first  mother 
as  offering  the  fatal  fruit  to  Adam,  aud  to  the 
other  which  is  a composition  engraved  by  Jlarc 
Antonio  from  a design,  not  a painting,  by  his 
groat  master.  In  the  latter,  although  the 
story  is  not,  perhaps,  so  fully  told  as  in  the 
other,  the  figure  of  Eve  is  peculiarly  graceful 
m pose  and  contour.  She  rests  against  the 
perilous  tree,  one  leg  being  easily  and  modestly 
crossed  before  the  other,  and,  as  may  be 
observed  is  often  the  case  in  Raffaelle’s  works, 
and  affording  an  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  the 
quality  of  his  art,  the  design  of  this  figure  is 
almost  as  well  suited  for  the  sister  art  of 
sculpture  as  for  that  of  painting  for  which  it 
was  a preparation. 

In  the  fresco  by  his  great  compeer  in  sacred 
art,  among  those  contained  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistmo  Chapel,  Eve  reclines  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit  in  one  of  those  attitudes 
of  vague  vigour  in  which  Michelangelo  rejoiced, 
bhe  IS  represented  almost  as  a dreamer  not 
taking  any  definite  part  in  tho  temptation  of 
her  husband.  She  does  not  present  the  apple 
to  him  but  leaves  it  to  his  affection  to  associate 
111 raself -with  her  transgression  and  partake  of 
its  perils. 


Ghiberti,  and  many  other  of  the  disfcin 
guished  artists  of  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, treated  the  subject  of  the  Temptation  in 
various  ways ; and  especially  the  Serpent  is 
presented  under  divers  aspects.  Chiefly,  how- 
ever, the  Demon  appears  with  a feminine  head, 
indicative  of  Sin,  which  has,  especially  when 
tho  body  is  terminated  by  a snake’s  form,  been 
assumed  and  accepted  to  be  female : which 
idea  has  been  amplified  by  Milton  in  one  of  the 
most  powerful  episodes  of  ” Paradise  Lost.” 

Apart  from  the  after-disobedience  of  Adam, 
and  in  association  only  with  her  own,  ” the 
earliest  born  of  womankind”  has  ever  been 
naturally  a most  attractive  subject  for  verse 
and  the  ai’ts.  The  ideal,  indeed,  of  such  fresh- 
ness of  existence,  innocence  of  virgin  nature, 
and  grace  of  female  form  may  well  possess  a 
fascination  well-nigh  universal.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  youth,  however,  her  title  of  mother  of 
mankind  has  associated  with  her  the  idea  of  a 
certain  amplitude  of  contour,  insomuch  that  no 
other  type  would  now  be  likely  to  be  generally 
acceptable.  The  adoption  of  this  character,  for 
exauijile,  has  been  continued  in  modern  art  in 
the  Eves  of  Weetall,  Baily,  and  Macdowell. 
Also  it  seems  universal  to  consider  her  as  of 
fair  complexion,  so  that  in  all  pictures  she 
appears  as  blonde  as  well  as  ffrande  et  belle. 
Perfect  purity  of  demeanour,  and  sweetness  of 
expression,  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  attri- 
butes still  more  essential. 

Excellently  beautiful  female  forms  and  cora- 
Dlexionsare  to  be  fonnd  which  are  slender  and 
and  Eve  came  into  life  in  a land  of 
the  sun,  and  we  have  no  record  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  yet  a brunette  skin  and  a lithe 
slight  Oriental  form  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with -what  has  grown  up  to  be  our  idea  of  Eve. 
There  is  more  than  one  tradition  that  the  hair 
of  our  Lord  was  light-brown  or  golden,  but  if 
there  exist  any  with  respect  to  the  tresses  of 
Eve  it  is  obscure.  Neither  also  would  a ‘petite 
Eve  fulfil  our  impression  of  the  first  woman, 
which  rather  is  that  she  was  at  least  of  full 
stature. 

Michelangelo,  if  he  had  made  a separate 
painting  or  statue  of  Eve,  might  have  portrayed 
her  gigantic,  in  accordance  with  some  of  his 
female  figures  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  whom 
Fuseli  characterised  as  “ moulds  for  genera- 
tion.” In  fact,  the  figure  in  tho  great  fresco  of 
the  ‘‘Last  Judgment,”  which  is  conceived  to 
represent  her,  bears  that  appearance.  But  we 
seem  more  ready  to  accept  the  sentiment  of  the 
gentle  Raffaelle  in  his  conception  of  tho  sub- 
ject, who  has  represented  Eve  as  a lovely  and 
graceful  woman  of  middle  height,  and  of  an 
age  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  and  yet, 
although  so  young,  somewhat  full  of  form,  with 
hair  of  a light-brown,  which  later  artists  have 
eulnuced  in  brilliancy  by  making  it  golden. 

In  most  modern  examples,  also,  she  is  por- 
trayed with  luxuriant  tresses, — far  longer  than 
those  with  which  Milton  has  gifted  her.  In  his 
description  of  the  first  pair  he  speaks  of  Adam’s 
hair  as  resting  on  his  manly  neck ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tresses  of  his  young  spouse 
reach  no  further  than  to  her  lovely  waist. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  our  great 
poet,  who  derived  his  chief  inspiration  from  the 
BibL',  might  have  selected  to  follow  more 
nearly  what  St.  Paul  says  in  chapter  ii.  of  his 
First  Epistle  to  tho  Corinthians,  that  “ if  a 
woman  have  long  hair  it  is  a glory  to  her,  for 
her  hair  is  given  to  her  as  a covering.”  Even 
among  ourselves  at  the  present  day  women’s 
hair  is  occasionally  to  be  found  so  long  as  to 
reach  to  their  feet,  and,  not  by  any  means  un- 
freqiiently,  to  their  knees.  Closely,  however, 
as  in  our  literature,  Milton’s  sublime  epic  is 
associated  with  our  idea  of  Eve,  even  the 
lainters  who  have  directly  illustrated  the  poem 
lave  not  thought  themselves  bound  by  his 
description  in  this  respect,  but  have  rather 
followed  St.  Paul’s  words,  and,  in  some  cases, 
have  treated  the  hair  of  Eve  not  only  as  very 
luxuriant,  but  also  affording  a lovelv  natural 
veil. 

Tho  central  event  in  the  history  of  Eve  is 
that  which  formed  the  fatal  turnpoint  from  the 
first  radiant  happiness  of  Eden  to  the  after 
trials  of  the  outside  world, — namely,  her  tempta- 
tion and  beguilemont  by  the  deadly  serpent ; 
and,  forasmuch  as  thus  in  fearful  attraction 
and  sacred  dramatic  interest  this  incident  is 
supereminent,  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  has  been 
frequently  sought  as  a subject  for  art.  It 
affords,  indeed,  every  essential  for  tho  purpose, 
concentration  of  interest,  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  in  the  principal  object,  and  the  natura 
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sympathy  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
innocence  betrayed  by  subtilty. 

Although  this  presents  itself  as  the  most 
entliralling  incident  in  the  history  of  Eve,  it 
by  no  means  stands  alone  in  her  life  as  yielding 
inspiration  to  art.  Many  other  subjects  are 
suggested  by  the  affecting  narrative  of  the  loss 
of  Eden  in  which  she  is  ever  the  most  interesting 
object,  of  which  the  most  salient  points  perhaps 
may  be  cited  as  follow  ; — The  first  moments  of 
the  newly  created  Eve  on  earth  in  all  the  wonder- 
ment of  sudden  and  strange  existence  ; her 
first  sight  of  herself,  as  sot  forth  by  Milton,  in 
the  placid  mirrorin  her  sweet  garden  of  Paradise; 
then  follows  her  presentation  to  Adam  and  the 
love  of  the  first  two  human  beings  on  earth ; 
after  this  the  record  indicates  her  as  again  alone 
and  tempted  by  herself  and  beguiled  apart  from 
her  husband  by  the  deadly  snake  ; following  on 
which  comes  her  own  temptation  of  Adam  by 
offering  to  him  the  fatal  fruit,  and  his  partak- 
ing with  her  in  the  first  disobedience  and  its 
penalty;  and  then  their  consequent  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  while  cherubim  guarded  the 
tree  of  life  ; in  the  outer  world  Eve  soon  appears 
as  a mother  with  her  two  children  Cain  and 
Abel ; and  the  closing  scene  is  that  of  the 
afflicted  first  father  and  mother  in  anguish  over 
the  first  murder. 

The  death  of  Eve  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
and  we  have  no  information  of  the  age  to  which 
she  attained,  beyond  130  years,  which  is 
afforded  incidentally.  In  idea,  however,  she  is 
■only  contemplated  as  young,  never,  at  any  rate, 
as  aged.  When  she  first  appears  on  the 
scene,  it  is  as  the  latest  and  loveliest  birth  of 
Nature,  radiant  in  the  joy  of  innocent  fresh 
■existence ; and  our  last  sight  of  her  is  as  the 
stricken  mother  overwhelmed  in  distress  over 
the  body  of  one  son  slain  by  the  other.  Light 
and  shade  are  so  mingled  in  this  sacred  drama 
that  no  legend  of  romance,  no  narrative  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  bad  such  attractions 
for  the  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor  as  the  Gospel 
story  of  beautiful  Eve,  of  that  fair  being,  whom, 
after  their  transgression,  in  Milton’s  words,  her 
loving  husband  thus  addresses, — 

“ 0 fairest,  of  creation,  last  aud  best 
Of  all  God’s  works,”— 
and  afterwards, — 

" How  art  thou  lost ! ” — 

"And  now  to  death  devote  ! ” 

And  then  concludes, — 

" Bono  of  my  hone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe." 


THE  WISDOM  OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Oua  legislators  were  largely  occupied  on 
Monday  evening  last  on  “ Supply,”  the  con- 
eiderations  entered  upon  including  the  voting  of 
money  for  some  objects  connected  with  archi- 
tecture, on  which  subject  several  members 
distinguished  themselves  by  some  of  those  en- 
lightened and  liberal  opinions  and  criticisms 
which  are  always  forthcoming  on  such  occasions. 
Whether  there  are  really  no  members  in  the 
House  who  have  any  common  sense  or  know- 
ledge about  art,  or  any  interest  in  it,  or  whether 
those  who  are  qualified  to  discuss  such  subjects 
think  it  hopeless  to  argue,  and  content  them- 
flelves  with  voting,  we  cannot  say.  The  latter 
fieems  to  be  the  probable  explanation,  as  some 
of  the  voting  went  the  right  way,  in  spite  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  protests  made 
against  it. 

The  first  subject  touched  upon  was  the  voting 
■of  lOO.OOOL  for  the  purchase  of  a site  for  the 
proposed  new  War  and  Admiralty  Offices,  which 
was  opposed  sans  phrase  in  the  first  instance  by 
Mr.  Dillwyn,  who  objected  that  this  was  not  a 
time  to  spend  money  on  such  a matter.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  rightly  pointed  out  how 
wasteful,  inconvenient,  and  even  unhealthy,  was 
the  higgledy-piggledy  rabbit-warren  of  houses 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  tho  present 
Admiralty  Offices.  It  appeared,  however,  later 
in  the  discussion,  that  the  great  dread  of  tho 
honourable  member  who  opposed  the  vote  was 
'lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce  a 
beautiful  building.  The  honourable  member 
^‘bad  a horror  of  artistic  sites  and  buildings.” 
That  new  offices  are  unhappily  necessary  it 
might  perhaps  be  useless  to  dispute  ; but  that 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce  a fine 
building, — one  that  would  be  an  ornament  to 
4he  city  and  a source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to 


us, — that  is  too  much  for  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  bear. 
The  view  is  nothing  new  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  tho  average  view  of  architec- 
ture which  is  prevalent  in  that  atmosphere. 
Sir  B.  Leighton  sang  in  the  same  tune,  and 
hoped  there  would  be  ‘‘no  waste  of  money  in 
adopting  a superfluously  ornamental  style  of 
architecture.”  Wo  like  that  “superfluously.” 
Will  Sir  B.  Leighton  define  for  us  what  is 
“ superfluously  ornamental  ” ? Ho  will  find  it 
rather  difficult,  if  he  begins,  to  know  where  to 
stop.  As  a matter  of  fact,  everything  beyond 
a brick  wall  with  holes  in  it  to  let  the  light 
in  is  superfluous;  we  might  allow  window- 
sills, to  take  tho  drip  of  the  rain  away,  perhaps; 
but  beyond  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  external  feature  which  is  not  superfluous 
practically.  We  should  like  to  see  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  sitting  on  an  architectural 
elevation  of  the  new  offices,  and  picking  off 
tho  “ superfluous  ” features  : what  flowers  of  art- 
criticism  would  be  evoked!  But,  to  speak 
seriously,  what  a miserable  spirit  is  this  that 
is  bore  shown ! There  have  been  times  and 
places,  and  those  in  the  history  of  very  prac- 
tical and  business-like  states,  when  tho  neces- 
sity for  having  a large  new  building  was  con- 
sidered an  opportunity  for  doing  something  as 
splendid,  as  noble,  as  could  be  done,  for  the 
glory  of  the  country  or  city,  and  for  the  plea- 
sure and  pride  of  its  inhabitants.  Now  the 
only  consideration  is,  “ How  cheap  can  we  do 
it  ? ” and  indeed,  if  the  real  meaning  of  some 
of  the  speeches  that  are  made  on  such  topics  in 
Parliament  were  put  in  plain  English,  it  would 
bo  apparently  “ How  ugly  can  we  make  it  ? ” 
“How  can  wc  most  effectually  show  our  con- 
tempt for  the  notion  of  having  any  beauty  or 
dignity  in  the  external  surroundings  of  our  life, 
or  for  any  consideration  except  the  dullest  and 
most  prosaic  provision  for  material  needs  ? ” 
Truly  a noble  way  of  looking  at  things.  Let 
other  nations  care  about  encouraging  the  arts; 
let  us  show  that  we  can  provide  the  largest 
floor  accommodation  with  the  smallest  bill  to 
pay,  and  never  mind  how  unsightly  tho  result 
is.  This  spirit  in  Parliament  is  one  at  least,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  the 
sad  truth  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  indignant 
invective  against  modern  England,  who — 

" Stupidly  travels  her  round 
Of  mechanic  business,  and  lets 
Slow  die  out  of  her  life 
Glory,  and  genius,  and  joy  ! "* 

However,  the  members  who  arc  afraid  of  the 
now  War  Oflices  being  architecturally  fine  may 
probably  make  their  minds  easy.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  thing  will  be  spoiled, 
if  possible.  Tho  site  is  to  be  the  one  at  Spring 
Gardens,  on  which  tho  new  building  will  almost 
necessarily  be  inserted  in  a patchwork  fashion 
among  old  ones  entirely  different  in  scale  and 
character,  the  new  and  old  mutually  injuring 
each  other.  It  is  true  that  there  does  seem  now 
to  be  a very  important  economic  advantage  in 
the  cost  of  tho  proposed  site  as  compared  with 
that  at  Groat  George-street : but  why?  Be- 
cause the  acquisition  of  the  latter  site  was 
neglected,  pottered  over,  aud  postponed  till  the 
value  of  the  property  rose  to  more  than  double 
that  for  which  it  might  have  been  acquired 
when  the  ultimate  necessity  for  new  War  and 
Admiralty  Offices  was  first  talked  of.  That  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  present  Government,  but 
it  is  the  fault  of  tho  system  by  which  these 
things  are  managed  by  successive  First  Com- 
missioners, with  no  continuity  of  action,  and  no 
definite  purpose;  aud  it  is  too  late,  probably,  to 
undo  the  mischief  now.  We  may  at  least  hope, 
however,  that  before  the  threatened  archi- 
tectural competition  for  the  new'  buildings 
comes  off,  the  site-plan  which  has  been  already 
pnt  forth  will  be  re-considered,  and  arranged  so 
that  there  may  he  some  chance  of  a homo- 
geneous grouping  of  the  whole  building,  instead 
of  putting  it  down  piecemeal  among  the  old 
ones. 

In  a subsequent  portion  of  the  debate  on 
Supply,  other  subjects  connected  with  art 
turned  up,  in  relation  to  which  tho  same  en- 
lightened and  liberal  spirit  displayed  itself.  In 
this  portion  of  tho  debate  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  who  poses  as  the  msthetic  conscience 
of  the  House,  and  has  even  extended  his  bene- 
ficent instruction  to  ourselves,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  pushing  bis  favourite 
argument,  that  we  should  sit  down  and  do 
nothing,  because  all  our  art  is  so  bad,  and 
perhaps  if  we  wait  with  our  hands  m our 
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pockets  ai't  will  come  down  the  chimney  to  us, 
in  time.  While  touching  on  this  member’s  con- 
tributions to  the  debate,  we  may  just  advert  to 
an  angry  letter  from  him,  which  wo  printed  in 
the  Builder  for  April  14th,  elicited  by  our 
remarks  about  the  decoration  of  the  Central 
Hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Any 
readers  who  understood  tho  point  of  our  re- 
marks on  that  subject  (p.  440,  ante),  would  have 
perceived  that  the  question  as  to  the  medium  for 
decorating  the  remaining  spaces  in  the  Central 
Hall  is  not  in  tho  least  affected  by  tho  fact  that 
the  Venetian  school  of  painters  executed  paint- 
ings in  oil  in  positions  which  would  cause  them 
to  be  spokeu  of  (in  the  present  language  of  art- 
criticism)  as  decorative  paintings.  Tho  great 
painters  of  the  Late  Renaissance,  and  the 
Venetian  school  above  all,  had  little  regard  for 
decorative  relations  between  painting  and  archi- 
tecture ; they  painted  for  pictorial  effect  po- 
se. Decorative  painting  means  painting  con- 
ventionalised in  style  into  harmony  with  archi- 
tecture; and  surface  and  material  form  elements 
in  this  harmonising  process.  What  we  said,  and 
what  we  repeat,  is  that  for  decorative  design 
placed  in  a spandrel  of  a Gothic  vault,  in- 
serted between  tho  architectural  lines  of  the 
construction,  so  as  to  form  practically  a deco- 
rated portion  of  tho  architecture,  and  in  an 
apartment  decorated  already  with  stained  glass, 
gilding,  and  coloured  tiles, — that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances mosaic  is  tho  only  form  of  pictorial 
woi'k  which  can  have  strength  and  brilliancy 
enough  to  hold  its  place  as  the  high  h'ght  in  the 
decorative  scheme,  which  is  what  the  pic- 
torial design  in  such  a case  always  ought  to  be  ; 
and  that  oil-painting  in  such  a position  and 
amid  such  surroundings  would  be  weak  nnd 
ineffective,  and  would  simply  bo  killed  by  its 
adjuncts.  It  seems  waste  of  space,  however, 
to  argue  on.  such  a point  with  a gentleman  who 
has  so  strange  a perception  of  the  artistic 
fitness  of  things  as  to  object  positively,  as  ho 
did  in  last  Monday’s  debate,  to  the  system  of 
the  architect  being  employed  to  design  the 
furniture  of  tho  principal  rooms,  as  in  the  Law 
Courts.  We  should  have  thought  that  any  one 
who  professed  to  be  an  expert  on  such  matters, 
as  Mr.  Bentinck  obviously  does,  must  have 
known  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
elements  in  completeness  of  effect  in  a really 
important  building,  that  tho  furniture  should 
appear  to  have  a direct  relation  to  the 
design  of  the  building,  and  that  tho  best 
possible  way  of  ensuring  this  is  to  let  the 
architect,  if  he  is  au  able  man  with  an 
interest  in  his  work,  treat  the  furniture  in 
his  own  way.  We  feel  pretty  well  assured  that 
Mr.  Street  would  have  preferred  to  do  so  from 
mere  interest  in  the  matter,  even  without  extra 
charge,  than  not  to  have  done  it,  though  tliat 
does  not  excuse  the  illiberality  of  the  reference 
to  the  fact  of  “the  architect  being  paid  for  it.” 

It  may  be  added  that,  owing  to  the  turn  which 
fashion  has  taken  lately  in  what  is  absurdly 
called  “art-furniture,”  it  would  probably  have 
been  very  difficult  to  purchase  ready-made, 
or  even  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  direct  from 
makers,  any  furniture  that  would  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  tho  Law  Courts. 
And  here  wo  take  leave  for  the  present  of  tho 
art-critics  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  must,  however,  correct  one  misstatement 
as  to  facts  made  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  com- 
plained that  in  the  accounts  of  tho  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  Law  Courts  there  was  a 
separate  charge  for  the  salaries  of  clerks  of 
works,  whereas,  he  said,  “ in  private  contracts 
the  practice  was  for  the  architect  to  pay  tho 
clerk  of  works  out  of  his  commission."  What 
does  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons  mean 
by  making  b'.ic1i  a statement,  on  a matter  of 
which  tho  truth  can  be  so  easily  ascertained  ? 
The  clerk  of  works  is  habitually  paid  by  the 
owner,  not  by  tho  architect,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
miglit  have  ascertained  if  he  had  made  in- 
quiries. But  accuracy  of  statement  seems  to 
bo  regarded  as  of  no  account  when  there  is 
any  attack  to  be  made  upon  an  architect. 


Sad  Death,  of  an  Architect  at  South- 
port. — Tho  search  for  the  body  of  Mr.  Rawson, 
architect  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Garlick,  Park, 
& Sykes,  Preston,  who  was  drowned  while 
attempting  to  swim  aci’oss  Pleasure-boat  Hollow, 
river  Ribble,  with  his  clothes  on,  during  the 
work  of  surveying  in  connexion  with  the  Ribble 
Bill,  has  been  reluctantly  abandoned.  A large 
body  of  men  have  been  engaged  in  the  search, 
but  without  success. 
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THE  PUBCHASE  OP  THEIR  HOUSES  BY 
LEASEHOLDERS. 

COMPENSATION’  FOR  lilPROVEilENTS. 

A Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  leaseholders  to 
purchase  the  fee-simple  of  their  houses.  The 
fourth  section  contains  the  gist  of  the  whole 
Bill,  and  runs  us  follosvs  : — “ Every  person  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  a term  in  any  house  or  cot- 
tage within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  [that  is. 
Tvo  may  mention,  any  house  and  grounds  not 
exceeding  three  acres  in  extent],  whereof  there 
shall  on  the  date  of  application  hereinafter  men- 
tioned bo  unexpired  more  than  thirty  years,  if 
such  term  was  created  prior  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  or  more  than  twenty  years  if  such 
term  was  created  after  the  passiiis;  of  this  Act, 
may  apply  to  the  County  Court  in  which  such 
house  or  cottage  is  situated,  and,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  may  acquire  such 
house  or  cottage  by  purchase  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided.”  In  one  word,  if  this 
Bill  becomes  law,  a power  of  compulsory  sale  in 
the  interests  of  leaseholders  would  be  created. 
When  a question  is  definitely  and  clearly  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a Bill,  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  passed  from  the  regions  of 
mere  academic  discussion,  and  has  become  one 
which  must  bo  seriously  considered. 

The  question  whether  leaseholders  should 
be  allowed  to  buy  out  their  landlords,  whrtlior 
the  latter  be  willing  or  not,  depends  on  a 
single  consideration,  and  that  is,  whether  the 
public  interest  absolutely  requires  that  lease- 
holders should,  whether  their  landlords  like  it 
or  not,  be  able  to  purchase  their  holdings.  We 
pass  by  the  matter  of  detail  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  this  Bill,  that  the  benefit  of  it  is 
restrained  to  the  case  of  those  who  have  thirty 
years  of  their  term  to  run,  if  it  was  granted 
before  the  passing  of  tbo  Act,  and  twenty  years 
if  the  lease  began  after  the  Bill  becomes  law. 
Because,  this  seems  to  us  an  arbitrary  andsense- 
less  diatiuction  ; for  if  a leaseholder  has  a right 
to  buy  out  the  landlord,  ho  has  it  Avhethcr  his 
tinexpired  term  be  ten  years,  or  twenty  years, 
or  thirty  years.  Tliereforc,  we  come  back  to 
the  cardinal  question,  Can  such  a compnlsory 
purchase  be  justified  F We  have,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  from  time  to  time  pointed  out 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  dispersion  of 
land,  and  especially  land  in  houses,  among  a 
larger  number  of  owners,  and  we  pointed  out 
the  benefits  which  the  Settled  Estates  Act  was 
likely  to  confer  in  this  way.  Wo  liave,  further, 
always  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  architec- 
ture of  building  on  fx’eeholds. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  {wreeive  the  para- 
mount necessity  which  can  justify  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  which  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Commons.  It  docs  not  prevent 
the  erection  of  honses  by  speculative  builders, 
because  it  only  allows  leaseholders  who  have  a 
considerable  number  of  years  of  a lease  to  run 
to  buy  their  houses.  The  utmost  that  it  can  do 
is  to  enable  a limited  number  of  leaseholders  to 
buy  their  houses,  and,  therefore,  i>rc8umably  to 
cause  the  improvemeut  of  a certain  number  of 
houses.  But  this  is  too  small  a benefit  to  justify 
the  passing  of  so  strong  and  wholesale  a piece  of 
legislation  as  this,  legislation  which  in  practice  ' 
must,  as  regards  the  tenure  of  houses  after  the 
passing,  prodneo  yearly  tenancies,  and  thus  give 
the  tenant  less  security  for  his  improvements 
and  less  desire  to  improve  his  house  than  he  has 
at  present.  Its  tendency,  also,  is  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  lauds  and  houses 
as  investments  at  all.  Thus,  assume  a thrifty 
man  of  business  erects  two  houses  on  a piece 
of  freehoM  laud;  one  he  inhabits  himself,  and  the 
other  he  lets  to  a tenant.  If,  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  he  g.ves  the  tenaritha  twenty-one  years’ 
lease  he  i.-<  liable  to  have  his  investment  taken 
away.  Thus,  the  jiroposal  is  as  much  against 
the  interest  of  small  owners  as  of  larrm  owners 
In  one  word,  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  such  -i 
measure  are  not  sufficient  tojQstifv  the  principle 
of  compulsory  sale  being  applied  tG  such  cases  as 
are  touched  by  the  Bill,  or  indeed  to  leaseholders 
M a class.  We  mu.st  look  to  reforms  such  as 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  and  similar  and  probably 
stronger  measures,  to  produce  the  diffusion  Gf 
property,  and  consequently  to  the  increasing  of 
the  number  of  holders.  And  we  may  look  also 
to  another  measure,  which  is  one  of  a practical 
character,  urgently  required.  That  is  a mea- 
8aro_ which  shall  give  to  tenauts  comjieusation 
T-  of  a permaueut  character 

which  they  may  have  made  to  their  houses,  and 
■which  shall  prevent  landlords  asking  from  an 


outgoing  tenant  a larger  rent,  when  the  increased 
value  arises  from  improvements  done  by  the 
tenant  himself. 

It  is  contrary  to  every  princijile  of  justice 
that  one  man  should  giiiii  beuelits  from  the 
outlay  and  the  money  of  another.  Where  such 
a jirhiciplo  is  allowed  to  exist,  as  it  does  espe- 
cially iu  regard  to  London  houses,  it  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  it  distinctly  has  a tendency  to  pre- 
vent architectural  improvements  of  every  kind, — 
sanitary,  structural,  and  beautiful.  It  causes 
more  frequent  changes  of  dwellings  than  would 
otherwise  take  place,  and  this  helps  to  extinguish 
the  local  feeling  which  is  so  much  needed  iu 
London.  It  produces  all  sorts  of  bad  and 
scamped  work,  and  it  tends  to  prevent  lease- 
holders from  purchasiug  their  property,  because 
when  a landlord  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still 
aud  collect  his  rents  he  has  no  desire  to  sell  his 
property.  The  principle  that  tenants  are  en- 
titled to  compensation  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature,  and  will  this  session  probably 
be  sanctioned  again.  And  there  is  no  difference 
in  principle  between  giving  compensation  to  a 
tenant  who  puts  up  a new  barn  on  a farm,  and 
to  oue  who  puts  a new  grate  into  a house. 
Both  are  permaueut  improvements,  and  both 
increase  the  value  of  the  different  sorts  of  pro- 
perty, one  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
another  for  the  purposes  of  habitation.  The 
question  is  of  greater  pressing  importance, 
because  in  souie  places  it  is  the  regular  practice 
for  landlords  to  give  compensation  in  some  form 
to  tenants  for  their  outlay,  or  else  to  defray  the 
expense  of  improvement  themselves.  Wliat  is 
required  is  an  Act  which  shall  make  the  giving 
of  compensation  compulsory  on  landlords  in 
the  case  of  all  dwelling-houses.  Public  o]iiniou 
is  ripe  for  such  a measure.  It  is  one  of  an 
equitable  and  proper  character,  and  it  leaves 
untouched  the  holding  of  property  as  an  invest- 
ment. Its  tendency  would  be  to  cause,  iu  some 
instances,  property  to  be  sold,  but  it  would  only 
have  that  effect  when  the  landlord  was  averse 
to  fulfil  the  duties  but  was  willing  enough  to 
receive  the  benefits  which  arise  from  his  posi- 
tion. Xor  do  we  feel  any  doubt  that  such  a Bill 
will  shortly  be  introduced,  and  will  ultimately 
become  law;  therefore  we  are  iuclined  to  depre- 
cate crude  aud  impracticable  measures,  as  likely 
to  retard  the  passing  of  desirable  aud  necessary 
reforms. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ON  BUILDING 
IN  FRANCE. 

There  arc  three  projects  of  law  before  the 
French  Assembly  for  the  better  regulation  of 
private  dwellings.  Builder  and  lodging-house 
keeper  are  alike  allowed  too  much  liberty,  and 
can  freely  let  tenements  that  should  never  be 
inhabited.  Even  JI.  Gustave  Jourdan,  one  of 
the  chief  functionaries  of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  has  demonstrated  iu  his  work  entitled 
“Legislation  sur  les  Logements  lusalubre,'!. 
that  the  rules  with  respect  to  building  of  housi 
are  imjicrfect.  They  do  not  touch  those  sani- 
tary questious  that  are  daily  recognised  as  of 
moro  and  more  importance.  The  Paris  Com- 
mission on  Unwholesome  Dwellings  drew  up 
some  model  rules  or  bylaws  more  than  two 
years  ago  which  should  serve  as  a basis  for 
legislation.  M.  Edouai-d  Allard,  architect,  was 
the  reporter  for  this  Commission,  but  his  project 
was  revised  by  an  administrative  committee, 
I'rincipally  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  as 
few  iuuovatinus  as  ]ifissihle  and  of  maintaining 
old  errors.  Finally,  in  the  month  of  June  last 
year,  the  project  was  again  manipulaced,  this 
time  by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  so  that  it 
has  now  lost  much  of  its  original  character. 
However,  and  in  spite  of  many  imperfections, 
the  project  will  certainly  introduce  many  im- 
provements, wlien,  as  is  more  than  probable,  it 
becomes  law.  For  instance,  the  space  to  be 
allowed  roimd  houses  for  the  circulation  of  air 
will  be  much  greater,  and  the  size  of  yards  and 
air-shafts  is  to  be  enlarged. 

There  is  one  reform  of  most  urgent  and  self- 
evident  necessity,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  originators  of  any  of  these  pro- 
jects. We  would  allude  to  those  noxious  little 
courts,  that  seem  more  like  air-shafts,  wliich  are 
situated  lu  the  centre  of  huge  blocks  of  build- 
ings, find  that  serve  rather  as  a means  of  pro- 
pagating disease  than  of  ventilation.  They 
measure  generally  3 yards  to  -i  yards  square, 
and  as  the  four  walls  that  suiTound  them  are 
as  a rule,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  these  yards 
recall  in  apjicarance  the  deep  hole  of  a wGll,  or 
at  best  an  air-shuft.  In  the  latter  capacity  they 


might  be  of  some  use  were  it  not  for  the  unfor- 
tunate disposition  of  the  apartmeuts.  They 
are  usually  so  contrived  that  both  kitchen  and 
closet  windows  open  on  to  these  little  yards. 
Thus  we  generally  find  the  closet  window  opens 
wiihin  two  yards  either  opposite  to  or  at  right 
angles  with  the  kitchen  window.  The  latter  is,  as 
a rule,  also  open,  aud  the  hot  kitchen  fire 
serves  to  attract  the  air  from  the  closet,  where 
it  mingles  with  the  fumes  of  the  dinner.  Thus 
are  tlie  specific  germs  generated  iu  cesspools 
aud  iintrapped,  unventilated  draiu-pipes,  con- 
veyed to  and  mingled  with  our  food  ; for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  French  c-loset  is 
trapped,  that  French  drain-pipes  are  not  venti- 
lated, nor  are  they  efficiently  flushed.  To  make 
matters  worse,  there  is  veiy  often  at  the  bottom 
of  this  shaft  a common  closet,  reserved  for  the 
use  of  porters,  servants,  messengers,  workmen, 
and  others.  As  a rale,  this  closet  is  very  foul, 
and  seuds  up  its  foetid  emanations  to  the 
six  or  seven  kitchens  above.  Nor  is  this 
all ; we  have  often  seen  wire  • gauze  meat- 
safes  hung  up  outside  the  kitchen  windows, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  phase  of  the  evil. 
The  heat  produced  in  cooking,  especially  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  meat,  &c.,  is  doubtless  sufficiently 
intense  to  kill  the  germs  that  may  have  fallen 
on  the  food  ; but  if  the  cold  meat,  that  has  not 
to  bo  cooked  again,  is  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the 
air  drawn  out  of  the  closets,  what  chance  is 
there  of  escape?  Well  may  the  Englishman, 
uuaccustomed  to  Continental  travelliug,  find 
himself  indisposed  when  ho  first  lives  abroad. 
Evidently  a bylaw  should  forbid,  in  the  future, 
the  placing  of  closet  aud  kitchen  windows  8i> 
close  to  each  other.  Also  a proper  aud  per- 
maneut  opening  at  the  bottom  of  these  little 
courts  should  be  contrived,  so  as  to  ensnro  a 
constant  up-draught.  As  it  is,  the  draught  is 
slight  and  accidental,  aud  we  shouhl  imagine 
that  the  air  fiuds  its  escape  more  easily  through 
the  kifehon  window.s  and  up  the  kitchen 
chimneys,  than  out  by  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

If  on  no  higher  and  scientific  grounds,  the 
jiresence  of  this  grave  defect  in  French  housee 
should  now  be  better  appreciated,  considering 
the  lucid  description  given  by  JI.  Zola  in  his  recent 
novel,  “ Pot-Bouille,”  of  what,  with  graphic 
coarseness,  ho  terras  the  boyau  of  the  house. 
This  minute  court,  where  cook  and  scullery-maid 
shout  scamlal  and  abuse  at  each  other  as  they 
fling  down  dirt  aud  ollal,  is  ou  several  occasions 
depicted  with  the  full  force  and  revolting 
realism  for  which  M.  Zola  has  won  a world- 
wide reputation.  JI.  Zola’s  father  was  a skilled 
engineer,  as  the  aqueduct  of  the  Canal  Zola, 
near  Aix-en-Provence,  can  testify,  aud  perhaps 
the  son  might  have  distinguished  himself  in 
a similar  way  had  he  not  so  eai'ly  attained 
unrivalled  success  as  the  writer  of  novels  which 
have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  running  to  thirty  or 
forty  editions.  Iu  “ Pot-Bouille,”  M.  Zola 
makes  ns  feel  instinctively  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  these  little  courts.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  so  realistic  a writer  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  technical  defects  which 
reuder  these  courts  so  dangerous  to  public 
health.  The  publicity  he  might  give  to  such  a 
grievance  would  go  far  to  ensui-e  its  remedy. 

In  the  project  of  law  before  us,  mention  is 
made  of  these  courts.  It  is  urged  that  they 
should  be  much  larger  than  at  present,  aud  that 
where  they  do  not  communicate  directly  with 
the  exterior  air,  an  opening  should  be  made  iu 
the  lower  part  to  create  a constant  up-draught. 
But,  in  all  this,  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
danger  that  arises  from  the  close  proximity  of 
closet  and  kitchen  windows. 

In  other  respects  the  project  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  The  unwholesome  lowness  of 
ceilings  is  jirevented  by  the  stipulation  of  a 
minimum  height  of  2'60nietres,  orabout  8 ft.  7 in. 
This,  even,  is  not  to  our  mind  high  enough,  but 
it  ivould  only  occur,  at  the  worse,  in  the  rez  do 
chauf!sde,  which  is  always  the  lowest  apartment 
of  each  house.  Cellars  on  no  account  arc  to 
be  inhabited,  and  roofs  only  where  proper 
windows  can  be  formed.  Punishments  for  breuk- 
tho  law  are  also  very  severe.  Where  an 
apartment  or  house,  pronounced  uninhabitable, 
is  let  in  spite  of  such  interdiction,  the  respon- 
sible householder  is  to  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  and  condemned  to  from  one  to  five 
days’  inipri80ument,aud  a fine  equal  in  amount  to 
the  annual  rent  value  of  the  tenement  in  question. 
If  the  offence  is  repeated,  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  from  five  to  ten  days,  the  fine  equal 
to  two  years’  rent,  and  in  no  case  less  than  40/. 
When  a house  is  unwholesome  in  consequence 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  for  which  the 
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1 proprietor  cannot  be  held  responsible,  the 
I commune  or  municipal  authority  may  purchase 
such  house  or  houses  and  destroy  such  districts, 
to  carry  out  piiblic  works  of  drainage,  itc. 

Apart  from  this  the  project  of  the  com- 
mittee, technically  most  competent  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  there  are  two  other  Bills.  The  one 
is  brought  forward  by  the  well-known  deputy, 
and  former  working  stone-mason,  II.  Martin 
Nadaud,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  many 
Englishmen  as  the  author  of  a work  on  English 
Trade  Unionism,  while  the  other  Bill  is  intro- 
duced by  M.  Emile  Laurent,  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine.  These 
various  schemes  aro  much  alike  in  all  essential 
points.  They  all  three  agree  that  the  law  of 
the  13th  of  April,  1850,  decreeing  the  formation 
i of  the  “ Commission  on  Unwholesome  Dwell- 

Iings,”  must  be  modified  in  the  sense  that  its 
stipulation  must  be  rendered  compulsory  instead 
of  facultative.  The  fact  that  law  is  optional 
i has  simply  rendered  it  inoperative.  During  the 
i first  oTitbnrsb  of  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  this  law,  a vast  number  of 
commissions  were  appointed  throughout  France 
to  watch  over  and  report  upon  unwholesome 
dwellings.  There  were  more  than  five  hundred 
such  commissions  in  1858,  but  twenty  years 
later  there  were  only  nine  remaining,  while  now 
it  is  a moot  point  whether  there  be  five  or  six 
commissions  still  extant  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  We  know  that 
the  commissions  on  unwholesome  dwellings  at 
Nancy  and  at  Bordeaux  are  working  well,  and 
that  a similar  body  at  Lille  has  acquired  great 
influence.  Of  course,  the  Paris  Commission  has 
retained  its  former  activity,  but  this  is  about 
all  trace  that  remains  of  the  law  of  April,  1850. 
I It  is  now,  however,  proposed  that  at  each 
I centre  of  local  government  a Commission  on 
I Unwholesome  Dwellings  must  bo  appointed, 
consisting  of  doctors,  architects,  engineers,  and 
other  competent  residents.  Further,  it  is  urged 
that  the  Government  should  proceed  against 
and  inflict  fines  upon  the  Local  Authorities  who 
fail  to  carry  out  such  prescriptions. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  that,  simul- 
taneously with  the  enactment  of  laws  such  as 
those  to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded,  some 
effort  should  bo  made  to  define  more  clearly 
what  may  be  considered  an  unwholesome 
dwelling.  Any  improvement,  however  slight, 
is  welcome,  but  we  have  known  so-called  im- 
provements that  have  only  made  matters  worse. 
Hotise  sanitation  is  a science  of  which  the 
I French  are  notoriously  ignorant.  If  some 
j knowledgo  exists  on  the  subject  in  the  great 
! centres,  the  profoundest  ignorance  still  reigns 
supreme  in  rural  districts.  Ilenco  perhaps  the 
necessity  for  imperial  measures ; but  laws  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  active  educational  pro- 
paganda, so  that  the  people  may  understand 
the  benefits  they  are  called  upon  to  enjoy,  and 
be  at  once  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  the 
realisation  of  the  hopes  that  animate  an  en- 
lightened legislature. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHING  AND 
SKETCHING  TRIPS. 

ARCniTECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ai’chitectural 
Association,  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard  read  a paper 
on  the  above-named  subject.  After  a few 
introductory  observ'ations,  the  author  said, — 

In  choosing  this  subject,  I have  assumed  that 
there  are  very  many  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  do  care  about  being  able  to  sketch, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  still  occasionally 
comes  across  individuals  who,  with  a smile, 
infoi’m  you  that  they  “ never  sketch,”  as  though 
it  were  some  species  of  light  amusement  quite 
beneath  their  serious  notice,  and  declare  that 
they  would  as  soon  buy  photographs  ! I might 
perhaps  rest  assured  on  the  point  when  I 
remember  that  for  fourteen  years  the  “ Associa- 
tion Sketch-book”  has  been  maintained  by 
members,  and  still  continues  in  at  least  as 
flourishing  a condition,  I think,  as  ever  it  was. 
Tet,  if  I were  to  rely  for  my  audience  on  all  the 
contributors  to  the  ” Sketch-book  ” for,  say,  the 
past  two  years  and  a quarter,  i.e.,  since  the  “ New 
Series”  began,  I could  only  count  uponforty,  out 
of  a body  of  young  architects  numbering  nearly 
900.  Of  course,  I may  be  told  that  the  whole 
body  of  “sketching”  members  in  the  Association 
is  not  fairly  represented  by  the  contributors 
to  the  “ Sketch-book.”  Then,  I will  only  ask 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  so. 

Now,  since  I venture  to  hold  the  opinion, — 


surely  not  an  altogether  strange  one,—  that 
architecture  can  only  properly  be  studied  from 
buildings,  not  from  books  or  drawings  alone, 
and  that  therefore  no  amount  of  mere  office 
work  can  suffice,  in  place  of  travel,  to  produce  a 
well-educated  architect,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  question  of  sketching  becomes  a matter  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  to  every 
earnest  student  of  architecture,  and  anything 
but  a light  amusement,  particularly  as  1 think 
it  may  be  found  that  it  implies  something  rather 
more  than  the  mere  making  of  sketches.  At 
the  very  least,  it  must  be  an  immense  help  to  a 
man,  in  many  ways,  to  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  producing  intelligible  representations  of 
architectural  forms,  whether  from  the  works  of 
others  or  ideas  of  his  own,  since  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  put  his  impressions  on  paper  for 
himself.  Nor  do  I see  exactly  how  one  can 
hope  ever  to  acquire  any  thorough  knowledge  of 
architecture  without  some  such  power.  More- 
over, I cannot  imagine  that  he  could  feel  much 
real  interest  in  architecture  who  did  not  xcant 
to  be  pursuing  the  study  of  it  whenever  he  got 
the  opportunity  ; and  I should  like  to  know  how 
he  can  do  so  better  than  by  sketching. 

By  architecture,  I of  course  mean,  at  least 
for  to-night,  only  the  art  of  that  name,  not  the 
whole  hybrid  business,  usually  so  termed,  com- 
prising, so  far  as  I am  given  to  understand, 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  profession  of 
building-surveying,  with  a knowledge  of  the 
quality  and  market  value  of  all  kinds  of  ma- 
terial and  labour  sufficient  for  an  enterprising 
contractor ; a grasp  of  physical  science,  con- 
structive foiTQulm  and  methods  of  calculation  so 
essential  to  an  engineer;  acquaintance  with 
“ authorities”  and  skill  in  expounding  the  mys- 
teries of  easements  and  arbitrations,  compensa- 
tions and  contracts,  and  cases  of  “ancient  lights,” 
such  that  a lawyer  might  envy;  as  well  as 
a general  capacity  for  conducting  affairs  of  all 
sorts  aud  especially  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  of  property,  insurance  agency,  or 
advertising ; in  fact,  so  many  and  such  varied 
“accomplishments,”  that  the  wonder  is,  what 
room  there  can  be  left  for  architecture  proper. 
Tet  it  is  with  this  apparently  insignificant, 
though  really  oll-important,  branch  of  the 
“business”  only,  that  sketching  has  anything 
to  do. 

But  again,  beyond  being  of  service  to  a man 
as  a student  and  draughtsman  of  architecture, 
the  habit  of  sketching  must  tend  to  bring  out 
whatever  artistic  ability  ho  may  happen  to  be 
endowed  with,  to  accustom  his  eye  to  appreciate 
delicacies  of  form,  subtlety  of  proportion  aud 
beauty  of  composition,  and  all  those  niceties 
that  go  to  make  just  the  difference  between  the 
work  of  an  artist  and  a “cobbler”  ; thereby  to  set 
him  thinking  and  rouse  his  imagination ; and  in 
a word,  to  at  once  furnish  him  with  ideas  and 
give  him  skill  and  readiness  in  expressing 
them. 

So,  finally,  it  may  prove  of  chief  nse  to  him 
as  an  architect,  if,  by  that  title,  we  understand 
an  artist  who  moulds  and  fashions  the  forms 
and  features  of  buildings,  just  as  a sculptor 
moulds  and  fashions  the  forms  and  features  of 
his  figures,  or  a painter  composes  his  masses  of 
light,  and  shade,  and  colour.  Then  if  such  he 
be,  shall  he  bo  any  less  observant  than  either 
painter  or  sculptor,  less  ready  to  take  note  of 
everything  that  may  have  any  bearing  on  his 
work,  less  in  earnest  about  what  ho  produces,  or, 
in  short,  less  devoted  to  his  art  ? And  what 
artist  is  “ worth  his  salt  ” who  is  not  devoted  to 
his  art  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  to  those  who  are  already 
accustomed  to’ sketch,  that  I will  presume  to 
talk  to-night,  as  to  the  younger  members  who 
have  only  just  commenced  to  do  so,  or  who  are 
still  but*  half  incliued  to  begin,  and  to  them  I 
would  say,  A studeut  who  would  become  a 
sketcher  cannot  start  too  early.  It  should  be 
the  first  thing  he  takes  up,  not  the  last,  as  too 
frequently  is  the  case,  since  it  may  exercise  an 
influence  on  all  the  work  he  ever  does  and  may 
leaven,  as  it  were,  his  whole  future  career. 
■\Vho  knows  how  much  artistic  power  is  lost  to 
us,  merely  for  want  of  its  early  eultivatiou  P 
So  many  pub  off  beginning  to  sketch  until,  as 
they  say,  they  can  go  “ a regular  tour,”  as  if  such 
au  occasion  as  that  were  not  exactly  the  time 
when  the  power  of  being  already  able  to  sketch, 
is  most  indispensable. 

Of  course,’  everybody  must  learn  to  sketch 
by  sketching,  but  it  is  almost  pitiable  sometimes 
to  see  men  startiug  off  on  a tour  of  several 
months  or  more,  it  may  be,  who  have  yet  to 
acquire  facility,  perhaps  even  to  make  their 


first  attempt,  in  outdoor  sketching;  going,  in 
fact,  to  learn  how  to  sketch,  with  the  certainty 
of  losing  much  precious  time  in  doing  so,  and 
with  it  half  the  benefit  of  their  tour,  simply 
because  they  have  neglected  tn  begin  earlier, 
by  spending  Saturday  afternoons  and  holidays 
occasionally,  in  trying  their  hands  at  whatever 
subjects  happen  to  be  neai'est.  Consequently, 
they  so  often  return  just  as  they  are  beginning 
to  use  their  pencil  with  any  real  pleasure,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  amount  and  poor  quality 
of  the  work  they  have  to  show  for  the  time 
they  have  been  away. 

With  sketching,  as  with  the  language  of  a 
country  you  may  bo  about  to  travel  in,  what- 
ever little  time  is  devoted  to  it  before  starting, 
issnre  to  be  doubly  repaid  you  on  the  tom’.  It 
stands  to  reason,  then,  that  the  sooner  a student 
takes  up  sketching  at  any  odd  times,  the  better 
, use  will  he  be  likely  to  make  of  subsequent 
sketching  trips,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good 
, work  he  may  generally  accomidish  wltho'.it 
going  very  far,  if  he  be  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  what  there  is  around  him.  At  first, 
probably,  he  feels  a trifle  timid,  especially  if  ho 
knows  nobody  more  advanced  than  himself  to 
take  him  out  sketching.  In  that  case,  let  ns 
suppose  he  starts  off  alone,  on  the  sly,  for 
some  small  village  church  that  he  has 
already  been  to  have  a qniet  look  at  several 
times.  Concealed  under  his  coat  is  a brand- 
new  sketch-book,  which  he  presently  pro- 
duces,— if  nobody  is  about, — and  now  he  finds 
himself  really  going  to  make  his  first  outdoor 
sketch.  Before,  however,  he  has  fairly  set  to 
work  at  the  little  round-headed  window  or  plain 
pointed  doorway  that  he  has  modestly  selected 
as  a subject,  he  is  startled  by  the  sound  of  :> 
liorse  and  cart  in  the  distance  coming  down  the 
lane,  and  hastily  thrusting  the  book  into  Id? 
pocket,  he  tries  to  appear  just  as  though  he 
was  “not  doing  anything.”  The  danger  past, he 
at  length  puts  pencil  to  paper, — and  rubs  it  mu 
again.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  previous  train- 
ing he  may  have  had  iu  drawing  indoors,  shading 
from  the  cast,  or  even  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, will  prevent  the  awful  suspicion  from 
crossing  his  mind  that,  after  all,  he  is  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  to  draw.  Again,  he  is 
alarmed  by  voices  of  children  on  their  way  to 
school,  or  by  a cow  looking  over  the  hedge,  and 
it  may  take  some  little  time  before  he  gains 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  powers  not  to  mind 
having  people  overlooking  bis  shoulder,  as  they 
always  will,  even  those  who  might  be  exjiected 
to  know  better.  I think,  how’ever,  he  will  in- 
variably find  that  no  artist  will  do  so  without 
first  asking  permission.  By-and-by,  of  ct  urse, 
when  he  has  become  a confirmed  sketcher,  he 
will  never  hesitate,  so  long  as  his  subject 
requires  it,  to  incui'  the  consequences  of  calmly 
planting  himself  on  his  little  three-legged  stool 
in  the  middle  of  a busy  market-place  or  narrow 
thoroughfare,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
being  immediately  hemmed  iu  by  a curious 
mob,  all  trying  to  get  front  places  at  once,  and 
all  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  poor 
artist  himself  might  prefer  to  have  a peep  at 
what  he  is  endeavonring  to  represent. 

Possibly,  in  choosing  his  first  subjects,  the  be- 
ginner will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
views  of  complete  buildings,  all  the  ivy  perhaps, 
and  the  grass  in  the  foreground  included, 
usually  involving  a needless  expenditure  of 
black  lead.  In  fact,  the  choice  of  subjects  aud 
points  of  view  is  one*of  the  first  and  greatest 
difficulties  to  a beginner.  However,  whether 
his  primary  object  bo  to  leam  to  sketch  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  a style,  he  will  be  wise 
to  confine  himself  to  single  features  and  their 
details,  drawn  sufficiently  large  to  explain  their 
design,  .and  with  as  few’  lines  as  possible. 

It  may  seem  a matter  of  trifling  importance 
to  suggest  here,  that  reasonable  care  should  be 
taken  of  every  sketch  made,  from  the  very  first, 
but  I cannot  help  fancying  that  any  oue  who 
has  sufficient  regard  for  bis  sketches  to  keep 
them  clean  and  in  order,  named  aud  dated,  and 
is  not  given  to  tearing  them  up  or  to  working 
from  both  ends  of  his  sketch-book  at  once,  will 
be  all  the  more  likely  to  produce  work  worth 
keeping.  Even  a poor  sketch  will  contain  some- 
thing that  renders  it  not  altogether  worthless  to 
its  author,  though  the  actual  makdng  of  it  must 
be  the  point  of  chief  value  to  him.  Then  ho 
will  bo  anxious  to  acquire  what  is  iinchrstood 
as  a “ touch,”  i.e.,  a distinct  method  of  ‘ short- 
handing,”—for  so  it  may  be  called,— with  the 
pencil.  He  will  have  noticed  perhaps,  how,  in 
good,  sketching,  the  lead  is  economised  and 
made  the  most  of,  as  though  it  were  a precious 
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material, — which,  as  regards  the  sketch  it  really 
is, — every  stroke  being  made  to  express  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  white  paper  cunningly  left 
between,  apparently  doing  half  the  work  of 
rendering  the  effect. 

At  first,  nearly  all  beginners’  sketches  hare  a 
more  or  less  curious  “woolly”  look,  arising 
partly  from,  the  attempt  to  represent  too  much 
and  a tendency  to  exaggerate  unimportant 
points,  but  niaiuly  from  indecision  and  a very 
■natural  want  of  confidence,  the  lines  not  being 
:aid  each  at  a single  stroke  and  then  left.  Practice 
• on  smooth  paper  with  a good  pencil  will  often 
help  considerably  to  shake  off  this.  By-and- 
by,  most  men,  if  they  possess  any  aptitude  for 
drawing  at  all,  discover  they  have  a “ touch  ” of 
some  sort,  and,  what  is  more,  just  as  much  their 
own  as  their  handwriting,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
but  a species.  They  may  try  to  imitate  somebody 
else’s,  and  by  so  doing  may  improve  their  own, 
gaining  greater  delicacy  or  .sharpness,  and  so  on; 
but.  I think,  if  they  feel  a proper  pride  in  their 
work,  they  will  be  thankful  rather  than  otherwise 
that  their  method  of  drawing,  whether  they  will 
or  not,  i.s,  to  a certain  extent,  characteristic  of 
themselves,  and  they  will  rely  more  on  continued 
j)ractice  than  on  direct  imitation  of  another’s 
style,  iu  order  to  develop  their  own  successfully. 

By  Avay  of  illustrating  those  remarks,  I have 
uorrowed  the  sketches  you  see  on  the  wall,  from 
some  of  my  friends,  Messrs.  Baggallay,  Stokes, 
Deane,  Lohr,  Hooper,  Knight,  Collier,  W.  and  A. 
Pi  te,  Condor,  Wallace,  and  Sankoy,  to  all  of  whom 
my  best  thanks  are  due,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Arthur 
•Street  for  the  loan  of  throe  of  his  father’s  masterly 
sketches.  I think  you  will  fiud  it  interesting  to 
notice  how  marked  an  individuality  is  shown  in 
the  style  of  cacb.  In  one  point  only  might  they 
mislead  you,  viz.,  into  concluding  that  a good 
‘ touch  ” necessarily  imjiliea  good  drawing.  This 
unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case,  though 
the  converse  will  general  hold  good.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  undervalue  quick  rough  sketches, 
because  they  are  rough.  A hurried  sketch  is 
always  better  than  none  at  all,  and  it  may  be 
quite  as  valuable  as  a more  laboured  one,  since 
only  just  what  is  wanted  is  given,  and  all  the 
unimportant  accessories  omitted.  Asa  drawing, 
too,  in  spite,  perhaps,  of  a few  slips,  it  is  often 
more  powerful  and  telling  than  a highly- 
finished  performance,  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
artist  having  thrown  aside  for  the  moment  his 

habitual  carefulness,  and  revealed  himself  un- 
consciously. But  for  sheer  carelessness  in 
sketching,  as  in  aught  else,  there  can  be  no 
•excuse.  An  architect  may,  of  course,  delibe- 
rately draw  a building  or  a feature  otherwise 
than  it  really  exists,  for  the  very  excellent  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  effect  of  such  alteration,  and 
seeing  how  he  might  adapt  or  improve  upon  the 
original ; but  a beginner  has  first  of  all  to  learn 
..o  draw  what  be  sees,  and  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  a sketch  cannot  be  too  accurate,  so  far 
-as  it  goes.  It  need  not  by  any  means  give  all 
There  is  to  be  represented,  as  a photograph  does 
and  very  often  it  will  be  all  the  bettor  if  it  does 
not.  but  simply  conveys  whatever  particulars  of 
form  and  coiistructiou  the  sketcher  wishes  to 
note,  aud  for  the  sake  of  which  he  makes  the 
sketch. 

I know  it  is  not  good  that  a beginner  should 
be  started  with  the  idea  that  he  need  never 
make  finished  sketches,  since  ho  may  be  thus 
led  into  a slipshod  tricky  style  of  work,  and  to 
imagine  he  can  draw  before  that  is  realiv  the 
case;  but  what  I mean  is,  that  I would  be 
readier  to  forgive  liim  for  producing  a sketch  of 
a door  or  a window,  say,  with  the  furm  of  the 
arch  correctly  rendered,  but  without  the  joints, 
than  if  he  drew  the  arch  distorted,  and  then 
jointed  It  up  elaborately.  The  real  dauger  to 
be  avoided  is  that  of  losing  the  whole  feeling  of 
a design,  by  errors  affecting  the  general  pro- 
portion,  of  ,t,  and  I tnon-  nothin.r  ao 
oonraging,  in  making  a sketch,  as  finding  one 
hna  unmtentionallj-  got  it  incorrect  in  this 
respect,  especially  as  one  knows  that  no  amount 
ot  detail,  howerer  neatly  “ touched  in  " can 
lUonc  for  it.^  Hapidity  in  sotting  out  the  leading 
linos  and  points  of  a sketch  before  filling  in  the 
det.ail,  18  one  important  secret  ot  correctly 
catching  the  proportions  that  the  yarions 
masses  hear  to  one  another  in  perspective. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  surest  way  of  gottioo 
a thing  correctly,  is  to  measure  it  and  draw  ft 
out  to  scale,  h o doubt  it  is  the  way  to  find  out 
all  about  it,  if  that  be  worth  ascertaining,  ^0,1 

?ecm«'™f  ia^alnab’le  as 

geometrical  drawings  are  for  such  a purpose 

to  .rUtv”"  ““S  really  tooki 

'*Jc,  anl  this,  rather,  is  what  is  wanted;  in 


fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  almost  all  that  is 
wanted.  A student  who  goes  out  sketching 
architecture  in  order  to  learn  to  produce  archi- 
tecture of  his  own,  cannot  be  expected  to  settle 
down  at  every  subject  he  comes  across  and 
make  a laborious  archmological  study  of  it. 
Now  and  then  he  may  do  so  profitably,  as  in 
the  case  of  work  of  unusual  excellence,  and  for 
the  special  purposes  of  publication,  or  securing 
an  authentic  record ; but  to  make  a practice  of 
this,  would  seem  to  be  throwing  away  valuable 
time,  since,  whilst  he  is  measuring  and  drawing 
out  one  thing  with  painstaking  accuracy,  he 
might  be  seeing  a dozen  others,  and  storing 
his  mind  with  scores  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
for  new  work,  the  production  of  which  is,  after 
all,  the  real  business  of  his  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  a perspective  sketch  is 
seldom  quite  complete  enough  for  an  architect 
without  a plan  and  a few  leading  dimensions,  if 
only  to  indicate  tlie  scale  of  the  work,  such  as 
the  width  and  height  to  the  springing  in  a 
doorway  or  window,  for  instance.  Mouldings 
and  other  details,  too,  are  nearly  always  worth 
taking  at  the  same  time,  sketched  as  clearly  as 
possible.  I may  just  mention  here,  that  I 
myself  have  found  colour-pencils  most  useful  in 
taking  details.  Supposing  the  plan  of  a jamb 
be  dra'ma  in  red,  the  arch-mould  can  be  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  its  right  position  over  it  in 
blue,  the  outline  of  cap  in  yellow,  and  so  on, 
instead  of  their  being  dispei'sed  all  over  the 
sheet  or  several  sheets.  These  pencils  arc  also 
often  very  useful  for  indicating  the  colours  of 
materials,  oven  if  they  do  uot  match  them. 
The  “knack”  of  scraping  mouldings  with  the 
machine  called  a cyiuagraph,  may  be  admirably 
suited  to  the  work  of  an  archmologist,  who,  of 
course,  is  nothing  if  not  accurate;  but  an 
architect  who  wants  to  be  able  to  draw  mould- 
ings for  himself,  will  surely  do  as  well  to  trnst 
to  his  o\vn  hand  and  eye,  guided  by  a few 
leading  dimensions,  when  drawing  profiles  of 
existing  work.  How  can  he  expect  otherwise 
to  produce  good  mouldings  of  his  own  P It 
may  be  natural  enough  for  those  who  find  a 
difficulty  in  drawing  in  perspective,  to  advocate 
a student’s  meaaoring,  on  the  plea  that  it  teaches 
him  accuracy  and  care;  but  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  if  he  be  careless  by  nature,  he 
will  learn  to  measure  and  draw  no  more  care- 
fully than  to  sketch.  To  do  either  well,  requires 
the  habit  of  accurate  observation;  but  though  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  take  a dimen- 
sion correctly,  and  any  average  mechanical 
draughtsman  can  rule  a fine  line  or  strike  it 
with  a compass,  it  needs  more  than  this  to  draw 
a thing  as  it  appears.  It  needs  a firm  hand 
rightly  guided  by  something  better  than  a T- 
square, — by  a connect  eye, — and  answering  to 
every  turn  and  shade  of  feeling  in  the  artist’s 
mind.  Even  in  snch  matters  as  construction, 
jointing,  &c.,  whicli  perhaps  furnish  the 
strongest  reasons  for  architects  making 
measured  drawings,  old  examples  are  so  fre- 
quently more  curiously  or  historically  iuterost- 
ing  than  actually  useful  to  us,  that  we  may 
generally  obtain  all  that  is  worth  our  having  in 
a sketch.  Wo  may  unreservedly  admire  the 
skilful  use  made  of  the  means  and  knowledge 
that  were  then  possessed,  but  nobody  supposes 
we  can  afford  now-a-days,  with  other  materials 
and  methods,  to  go  on  everlastingly  construct- 
ing our  work  exactly  as  they  did  centuries  ago. 
The  “ old  _meu”  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at 
us  if  we  did  ! They  tried  to  do  the  very  best 
they  could  in  every  way  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  tlm  present  age  naturally  expects 
us  to  do  no  less  iu  our  altered  circumstances. 

By  this  time,  then,  I should,  hope  we  have 
coino  to  clearly  recognise  that  what  a modern 
architect  has  to  do  is  to  produce  modern  archi- 
tecture, not  reproduce  ancient! 

,,  " Gothic  llevival,”  as  a mere 

llevival,”  is  over,  aud  has  had  its  “ History  ” 
written,  there  is  perhaps  but  little  need  to  bo 
reminded  of  this.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that 
remarkable  points  about  the 
Revival,”  if  not  its  strongest  point,  was  the 
almost  strange  enthusiasm  with  which  its  fol- 
lowcrs  were  inspired.  The  remains  left  to  us 
ot  the  style  might  partly  account  for  this,  but  a 
lurther  stimulus  was  given  by  the  effect  it  had 
itselt,  m making  many  and  many  a man  really 
care  for  architecture,  as  an  art,  who  would  other- 
wise have  dragged  out  his  existence  as  a mere 
inechantcal  draughtsman  or  soulless  surveyor 
ot  building  operations.  Of  course  it  did  not 
ma,ke  artists  of  them  all,  that  was  impossible ; 
out  jt  set  them  sketching,  and  awakened  what- 
ever in  them  lay  of  undeveloped  artistic  power. 


Aud  though  they  confined  their  studies  mainly 
to  one  period,  and  expended  on  a single  style 
the  enthusiasm  they  owed  to  their  whole  art, 
yet  this  was  better,  a thousand  times,  than  the 
almost  utter  indifference  to  all  art,  against 
which  their  movement  was  so  emphatic  a pro- 
test. It  was  the  breaking  up,  as  it  were,  of  the 
ice,  and  an  assertion  again,  in  these  days,  of 
the  fact,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  art  of 
architecture,  to  be  pr.actised. 

And  now  that  wo  are  enabled  to  jierceive  there 
is  more  art  “ iu  heaven  and  earth”  than  iu  the 
thirteenth  or  any  other  century  only,  how  much 
wider  is  our  field  for  study  ! The  whole  rauge 
of  architecture  is  open  to  us.  The  refinement 
of  the  Greek  aud  the  splendour  of  the  Byzantine, 
the  strength  of  the  Gothic,  the  playfulness  of 
the  Saracenic,  and  the  finish  of  the  Renaissance, 
have  each  its  lesson  for  us.  What  excuse 
have  we  if  we  fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  ? 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a young  student 
starting  on  a sketching  trip,  often  looks  forward 
to  enjoying  it  more  thoroughly  than  he  pro- 
bably will  in  reality.  What  I mean  is,  tliat 
besides  the  possible  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments in  learning  to  sketch  well  and  easily,  he 
will  be  almost  certain,  if  he  cares  about  archi- 
tecture at  all,  to  start  with  a preference  for  the 
work  of  some  particular  period,  and  will  bo 
constantly  offended  by  coming  across  a mass  of 
work  that  ho  dislikes.  But  I fancy  the  older  he 
grows,  and  the  more  he  sees,  the  broader  ha  will 
find  his  views  become,  and  he  will  then  be 
amused  to  catch  himself  looking  back  on  ihe 
days  when  he  either  totally  ignored  or  violently 
denounced  any  work  earlier  or  later  than  *a 
certain  century,  and  even  allowed  himself  to  be 
quite  “ put  out  ” about  it.  Ho  will  learn  to 
see  through  mere  detail,  and  discern  the  work 
of  an  artist  of  no  matter  what  date  ; and  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  able  to  do  this,  so  will 
ho  find  his  pleasure  in  the  study  of  his  art  ever 
increasing,  since  he  will  be  continually  at  every 
turn  meeting  with  so  much  more  wherewith  to 
enrich  his  mind.  Many  a bright  conception 
will  he  then  begin  to  perceive  in  what  he  had 
called  “ debased  ” work ; and  by  cultivating  the 
power  of  seizing  on  the  best  points  of  a thing 
and  making  the  moat  of  them,  instead  of 
frittering  away  his  time  and  trying  his  temper 
in  the  unsatisfactory  task  of  mere  fault-finding, 
he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
though  the  latter  is  the  easier,  the  former  is  by 
far  the  more  profitable  employment.  One 
advantage,  at  least,  of  travelling  alone  is,  that 
no  precious  time  need  be  lost  in  useless  discus- 
sion about  what  is  aud  what  is  not  worth  seeing 
and  sketching.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose 
no  two  minds  ever  were  quite  agreed  about 
the  exact  merits  and  demerits  of  any  work 
of  art, — it  would  be  absm-d  to  expect  that,-— 
but  the  value  of  it  to  each,  as  an  artist,  must 
chiefly  depend  upon  what  good  he  can  get 
from  it.  And  if  the  student  looks  at  the  work 
he  meets  with  in  this  light,  and  is  able  to 
form  a habit  of  making  up  his  own  mind  about 
it,  independently,  I think  be  will  bo  likely 
to  gain  more  from  what  he  studies,  than  if  he 
sits  down  to  it,  only  from  a vague  notion  that 
it  is  the  “correct”  sort  of  thing  to  “go in  for,” 
or  because  others  do  so.  My  own  feeling  is,  that 
he  should  be  always  on  the  watch  for  anything 
that  suggests  an  idea  to  be  worked  out,  or  fur- 
nishes a motif  that  might  be  developed  or 
applied  iu  practice ; in  other  words,  that  he 
should  be  constantly  designing  when  out  sketch- 
ing, and  imagiuiug  wliat  might  be  made  of  his 
subjects.  Studying  fine  architecture  should,  of. 
course,  bo  his  maiustay,  both  for  refining  his 
taste  and  inspiring  him  with  the  desire  that  he 
too  may,  in  time,  do  something  good,  that  will 
live;  but  it  is  not  from  the  works  of  great 
masters  alone  that  iustructiou  is  to  be  gained. 
Besides  all  that  they  teach,  there  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  designs  of  thousands  of  humbler  artists, 
auy  number  of  brilliant,  and  perhaps  not  a bit 
less  original,  ideas,  though  but  half  worked  out,  it 
may  be,  or  uuskilfully  treated,  which,  neverthe- 
less, another  mind  may  lay  hold  of  and  bring 
to  perfection.  By  thus  developing  and  adapting 
from  previous  attempts,  architects  seem  to  have 
progressed  in  all  ages,  and  consequently  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  do  so  in  future. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  student  to  rely 
entirely  for  his  subjects,  on  buildings  of  great 
size  or  importance.  If  ho  keeps  his  eyes  open, 
he  will  be  always  noting,  in  quite  ordinary 
examples,  all  manner  of  simple,  inexpensive,  and 
unpretentious  ways  of  getting  good  composition 
and  pleasing  effects  iu  every-day  sort  of  work, 
just  such  as  13  likely  to  be  of  more  immediate 
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service  to  Iiitn  than  cathedral  facades  or  apsidal 
chapels.  Unfinished  buildingSj  again,  often 
afford  a splendid  chance  fur  exercising  bis  faculty 
of  imagination,  a source  of  strength,  iudispen- 
sablo  to  every  artist,  though  often  neglected. 
. Lot  the  student,  then,  not  forget  to  employ  not 
only  his  hand  but  his  head,  remembering  that 
- sketching  is,  after  all,  but  a means  to  an  end, 
' and  that  an  accumulation  of  sketches  and 
examples  is  only  useful  so  long  as  the  power  is 
not  wanting  to  turn  them  to  account;  whilst,  at 
: the  same  time,  the  cleverest  by  nature  will 
produce  little  of  real  value  unless  he  be  careful 
; to  put  something  into  his  head. 

As  to  methods  of  sketching,  I have  assumed 
7 that  the  beginner  will,  for  sometime  at  least,  stick 
i to  good  load  pencil  and  smooth  pajier,  until  he 
1 feels  more  or  less  master  of  his  materials.  To  one 
7 who  has  made  himself  master  of  his  pencil,  the 
use  of  the  pen  and  brush  ought  soon  to  come 
easily,  and  powerful  aids  he  will  find  them, 
i each  in  its  way,  whether  he  employ  them 
• separately  or  combine  their  work  in  tlie  same 
drawing.  With  a wash,  a mass  or  sui’face  may 
: often  be  rendered  in  a few  minutes  more  truly 
. than  by  hours  of  labour  with  the  point,  whilst 
; with  a pen,  the  forms  may  bo  sharply  accen- 
. tuated,  and  the  detail  indicated  to  its  proper 
! scale,  by  a few  quick  touches,  jnstat  the  points 
: that  require  to  he  emphasised.  After  a time, 

. then,  the  sketeher  will  probably  do  well  not  to 
neglect  any  of  these  implements  ; in  fact,  if  he 
has  any  artistic  feeling  in  him,  he  is  not  likely 
to  rest  content  without  testing  their  powers. 

I He  will  be  wanting  to  give  more  complete 
rendering  of  his  subjects  than  is  attainablo  with 
pencil  alone. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  water- 
colour  sketching  for  an  architect,  which,  I 
, think,  ought  not  to  he  looked  upon  only  as 
! regards  its  being  of  use  to  him  in  25i'cparii)g 
; perspective  drawings.  The  question  should  bo, 
Will  it  make  him  a better  architect  ? If  he 
cultivate  an  eyo  for  beautiful  form  and  lovely 
colo\ir  in  nature,  will  he  make  better  designs  ? 
If  he  care  to  catch  the  sweep  of  a cloud  or 
the  outline  of  a mountain,  will  ho  produce  better 
mouldings  or  more  picturesque  sky-lines  ? If 
the  colour  of  the  sea  or  tho  tints  on  an  old  wall 
in  sunlight  have  any  charm  for  him,  will  he 
decorate  a room  more  harmoniously  or  design 
a better  pavement  P The  man  who  thinks  ho 
i will,  is  pretty  sure  to  try  water-colom-s  as  soon 
I as  he  feels  strong  enough  ; the  man  who  thinks 
I otherwise  had  better  not  make  the  attempt. 

I can  imagine  many  asking  how  and  when 
they  are  to  go  sketching.  One  hears  of  ^nipils 
being  exhorted  to  do  so  in  their  fortnight’s 
summer  hoHday.  Some  there  are  who  respond 
to  the  appeal,  but  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
majority  do  not  jumj^  at  the  opportunity  very 
enthusia.stically,  and  only  discover  afterwards 
when  they  have  become  paid  assistants,  and 
are  more  tied  than  ever,  how  invaluable  it 
would  be  to  them  ? If  average  parents  aud 
guardians  could  but  be  brought  to  look  upon 
sketching  trips  otherwise  than  ns  pleasant 
“outings,”  and  could  only  be  induced  to  entertain 
the  notion  of  their  proving  a profitable  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money,  instead  of  meeting 
tho  suggestion  with  a smile  of  incredulity,  they 
would  surely  stipulate  for  a more  equal  division 
of  the  pupil’s  time  between  office  work  and  the 
out-door  study  of  his  art.  As  a mere  mercenary 
speculation,  they  might  find  that  the  latter 
would  return  interest  at  as  good  a rate,  at 
least,  as  the  capital,  in  many  instances,  sunk  in 
the  pockets  of  tho  practitioner  who  undertakes 
“To  teach  and  instruct,  to  the  utmost  of  his  skill 
and  knowledge,  the  aforesaid  pupil  in  the  art 
and  profession  of  an  architect,  in  consideration 
of  the  above-named  sum,”  and  undertakes  in 
addition  “ To  allow  him  one  fortnight’s  holiday 
in  each  year,  at  such  time  or  times  ns  he  may 
think  {Proper.” 

I know  of  nomorestrikinginstance  ofa“good 
investment”  in  theway  of  sketching  trij5s,than 
that  related  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  by  his  son.  Dr.  Barry,  a book  to  he  read 
by  every  young  architect,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  career.  Ittolls  us  how,  when 
coming  of  age,  he  inherited  a modest  sum  of 
money  and  deliberately  determined  to  devote  it 
to  an  architectural  toui\  With  your  permission 
I will  quote  the  following  passage.  “He  saw 
that  his  only  chance  of  developing  the  pn  wer  and 
satisfying  the  desires  of  which  he  was  conscious, 
his  only  chance  of  gaining  a thorough  grasp  of 
his  art,  aud  taking  a high  stand  in  his  profes- 
sion, lay  in  foreign  travel.  Without  it  he  might 
have  had  the  certainty  of  a respectable  position 


and  sufficient  emoluments  in  his  profession ; 
with  it  he  took  the  risk  of  delay  and  difficulty, 
and  the  chance  of  a noble  career.  Tho  choice 
was  not  likely  to  cause  him  much  hesitation. 
He  decided  at  once,  and  kept  to  his  decision 
firmly  in  spite  of  the  natural  remonstrances  of 
his  family,  who  felt  tho  risk,  but  did  not  under- 
stand tho  necessity.”  “ It  seemed  madness  to 
risk  on  it  so  much  of  his  slender  resources.” 
Wo  then  get  a glimpse  of  him  on  his  travels, 
“ one  day  of  which”  [to  use  his  own  constant 
expression]  “ was  worth  a year  at  home.” 

The  following  passage,  too,  is  interesting  to 
us,  relating  how,  when  in  Greece,  “A  change 
aud  growth  of  artistic  power  in  him  struck  his 
fellow  • travellers.  Before  he  left  Rome  his 
drawings  had  been  only  careful  and  elaborate, 
now  there  began  to  show  itself  in  them  that 
indescrihahle  power  of  insight  and  imagination 
which  distinguished  the  true  artist  from  the 
mere  draughtsman.”  “ Laboured  and  ineffective 
drawing  gave  place  to  a bold  and  masterly 
grasp  of  the  leading  lines  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  scene  represented.  The  progress  once 
begun,  never  ceased.” 

Of  the  necessity  for  travel  that  Barry  felt 
then,  we  ought  to  have  no  manner  of  doubt  now. 
Every  day  it  seems  to  be  more  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  first  thing  necessary  for  good 
architecture  is,  that  the  architects  must  be 
artists.  Good  designs  are  not  to  be  produced 
by  accident,  any  more  than  good  pictures  or 
good  sculpture,  but  by  men  endowed  with 
artistic  ability,  who  have  taken  oil  care  to 
cultivate  it  to  tho  utmost.  If,  in  the  practice 
of  this  many-sided  profession  of  ours,  wo  must 
some  of  us  despair,  as  well  we  may,  of  making 
ourselves  equally  masters  of  all  tho  various 
branches  at  once,  at  least  let  us  never  forgot 
that,  though  surveying  may  be  done  by  a 
surveyor,  engineering  by  an  engineer,  con- 
tracts drawn  up  by  a.  lawyer,  and  i^roperty 
looked  after  by  an  estate  agent,  architecture 
can  bo  produced  onJy  by  an  architect.  No  one 
can  take  his  place  in  that,  and  on  him  alone 
it  depends  whether  tho  work  is  worthy  to  he  so 
called.  Nor  need  we  wait  for  the  revival  of 
any  more  styles,  or  even  the  production  of  a 
new  one.  That  will  take  care  of  itself.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  not  so  much  the  style  that  is 
wanted,  as  tho  men  ! 
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At  tlio  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  the 
President,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  in  the  chair,  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Thomson,  E.  M.  Rashdall,  S.  11.  Hunter, 
and  H.  Field,  were  elected  members. 

The  list  of  members  proposed  for  officers  and 
committee  during  next  session  (1883-84)  was 
read,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  being  nominated  as 
president,  and  Messrs.  II.  H.  Stannus  and  F.  E. 
Bales  as  vice-presidents. 

Jlr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard  then  read  a paper  on 
“Architectural  Sketching  and  Sketching  Trips,” 
tho  substance  of  which  we  print. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  upon  the 
paper,  said  the  subject  was  one  upon  which  Mr. 
Millard  was  very  well  qualified  to  treat,  as  was 
evidenced  by  his  sketches.  Mr.  Millard  had 
done  well  in  dwelling  on  the  value  of  sketches 
as  against  mere  iffiotograjfiis.  Photographs 
were  no  doubt  most  useful  aids  to  the  study  of 
buildings,  but  they  could  never  replace  sketch- 
ing as  a means  of  understanding  a building,  for 
the  very  act  of  sketching  involved  an  amount 
of  observation  that  would  impress  the  salient 
points  of  a building,  and  even  its  details, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  in  a way  that  no 
photograph  could  do.  As  to  tho  value  of  noting 
tho  proportions  of  a building  when  sketching  it, 
proportion  was  a study  the  value  of  which,  as 
an  aid  to  sketchers,  could  not  bo  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  It  was  truly  lamentable  some- 
times to  see  sketches  which,  thongh  elaborately 
and  beautifully  executed  as  mere  drawings, 
were  devoid  of  accuracy  as  regarded  the  pro- 
portions of  the  buildings  delineated.  Such 
sketches  were  almost  absolutely  worthless. 
Mr.  Millard  seemed  to  speak  somewhat  dis-; 
paragingly  of  measured  drawings,  but  surely . 
architects  who  desired  to  produce  effects  in 
brick  and  stone  would  fiud  it  most  useful  to 
them  to  measure  aud  plot  iu  geometrical  form 
all  old  work  which  pleased  them  or  was  likely 
to  afford  them  hints  for  modern  work.  The 
necessity  for  making  measured  drawings  of  this 
kind  certainly  would  not  supplant  the  need  for 
sketching  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word. 


Mr.  Stannus  said  that  Mr.  Millard’s  paper 
was  teeming  with  shrewd  practical  observations 
such  as  could  only  bo  the  outcome  of  study  and 
experience.  As  regarded  the  question  of 
sketches  or  measured  drawings,  probably  Mr. 
Millard  would  not  deprecate  sketches  iu  which 
the  measurements  were  indicated  by  figures 
rather  than  by  strict  geometrical  delineation- 
U’heu  a sketeher  sat  down  opposite  the  build- 
ing ho  intended  to  sketch,  the  first  thing  he- 
would  do  would  bo  to  make  a perspective  sketch,, 
so  that  he  first  of  all  obtained  the  result  of  the 
building  as  a whole  ; and  it  was  only  after  he 
had  drawn  the  result  that  he  saw  the  way  iu 
which  that  result  had  been  brought  about.  By 
the  term  “drawing”  was  meant  something 
more  finished  than  a mere  sketch,  aud  mea- 
sured drawings  were  only  necessary,  perhaps, 
for  tho  sake  of  archtcological  accuracy.  The 
man  who  simply  made  a thumb-nail  sketch  of  a 
building  as  a whole,  without  sketching  the 
detail,  would  he  a jmetty  sketeher,  nothing 
more;  while  the  man  who  uiade  nothing  hut 
measured  drawings  would  lose  the  cousideration 
of  the  result  as  a whole.  He  begged  to  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Millard  for  his  able 
paper. 

Mr.  J.  A.Gotch,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  ' 
it  was  his  belief  that  architects  who  said  “ they 
did  not  sketch  ” ought  rather  to  say  that  they 
could  not  sketch,  because  hardly  any  one  who 
could  sketch  was  able  to  abstain  from  sketching, 
so  fascinating  an  occupation  was  it.  The  young 
sketeher  would  generally  find  out  for  himself 
the  best  way  of  working.  No  very  definite 
system  of  working  could  be  laid  down  for 
sketchers,  for  tho  method  that  would  suit  one 
man  would  not  suit  another.  Of  course  there 
were  many  things  not  worth  measuring.  As 
to  photographs,  they  were  of  great  value  as  an 
aid  to  the  architect,  but  only,  of  course,  as  sup- 
plementary sketches.  With  regard  to  choice  of 
materials,  he  (Mr.  Gotch)  was  a strong  advo- 
cate for  the  use  of  pen-and-ink.  The  sketeher 
knowing  that  he  could  not  rub  out  au  ink  line, 
got  into  the  way  of  heiiig  very  careful,  while 
producing  rapidly-executed  sketches,  exju’essing 
all  that  was  wanted  with  but  few  lines.  The 
user  of  tho  pencil  in  sketching,  feeling  that  he 
always  had  a refuge  in  india-rubber,  was  likely 
to  be  less  exact  in  his  observation  than  the  user 
of  the  pen.  Ink  lines  could  not  be  rubbed  out, 
but  i)encil  linos  were  always  of  a more  or  less 
fugitive  nature.  As  to  accuracy  in  sketching, 
there  could  not  bo  too  much  of  it,  although  Mr. 
Millard  seemed  to  think  otherwise  if  he  (Mr. 
Gotch)  rightly  understood  him.  In  his  first 
essays  the  young  sketeher  could  not  spend  too 
much  time  iu  getting  things  accurate.  Just  as 
it  was  much  better  to  have  a few  facts,  and 
digest  them  well,  than  to  have  a mass  of  half- 
digested  facts,  so  it  was  much  better  to  have 
half  a dozen  sketches  thoroughly  worked-out 
and  matured  than  twenty  slip-shod  sketches 
of  which  it  would  bo  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  head  from  the  tail  six  months  hence.  It 
was  very  useful  for  tho  young  architect  to 
occasionally  i*egard  sketching  as  an  aid  to 
archmology,  and,  when  he  saw  anything  of 
interest,  to  pnt  it  upon  pajier;  in  that  way  he 
would  get  to  understand  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  produced  and  the  spirit  which  auimated- 
its  producers.  With  regard  to  pupils,  he  thought 
it  -would  be  a very  wise  thing  and  a very  just 
thing  for  principals  to  send  their  pupils  out 
sketching  during  office-hours,  — as,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  routine  of  their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Baggallay  said  they  had  known  Mr. 
Millard  for  a long  time  as  a most  prolific  and 
artistic  sketeher,  and  they  now  knew  him  as  a 
most  truthful  one.  A great  deal  had  been,  said 
about  measured  drawings.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  understood  the  author  aright,  but 
be  certainly  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that 
tho  sketeher  should  take  no  dimensions.  He 
rather  understood  him  to  convey  the  idea  that 
it  was  a waste  of  time  to  spend  a week  in. 
measuring  a whole  building;  at  auy  rate,  to- 
any  one  who  had  obtained  the  power  of  draw- 
ing. There  seemed  to  be,  in  most  cases,  little 
reason  for  such  immense  accuracy.  One  did 
uob  want  to  put  up  the  building  again  as  it 
was ; all  that  one  wanted  to  obtain  was  the 
design  and  the  leading  features.  For  that 
purpose  surely  the  making  of  a perspective 
sketch  was  infinitely  better  than  measuring  the 
whole  thing  up  ? By  all  means  let  the  sketeher 
make  all  necessary  notes  as  to  materials  and 
everything  else.  With  regard  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  “ Sketch-book,”  it  was 
started  by  some  enthusiastic  sketchers  some 
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fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  it  had 
been  in  a very  prosperons  state  ever  since. 
Bab  the  committee  were  Tory  anxious  that  the 
Sketchbook  should  not  only  keep  up  its  cha- 
racter, but  that  its  character  should  he  raised 
But  that  was  hardly  possible  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained the  fact  that  out  of  tho  900  members  of 
the  Association  there  ■\vero  only  about  forty 
contributors  to  the  Sketchbook.  Surely  that 
email  proportion  of  members  did  not  anything 
like  represent  the  number  who  might,  if  they 
would,  contribute  good  sketches  to  the  Sketch- 
book ? He  invited  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation generally  to  send  in  sketches,  which  would 
be  very  carefully  considered  by  tho  Sketchbook 
Committee,  and  the  best  of  the  sketches  sub- 
mitted would  be  selected  for  reproduction. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pito  said  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  two  great  masters  in 
the  art  of  sketching  the  late  Mr.  Barges  and 
the  late  Mr.  Street,  and  ho  knew  of  no  better 
guide  to  the  young  sketcher  than  Mr.  Street’s 
first  lecture  as  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the 
Boyal  Academy.*  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
every  young  architect  who  wanted  to  sketch 
would  take  that  lecture  and  learn  it  by  heart, 
for  it  was  really  worth  it.  In  the  Association’s 
Library  was  Mr.  Burges’s  book  of  architectural 
drawings,  the  preface  of  which  ought  to  be 
rea^  to  tho  Association  in  public  at  one  of  the 
ordinary  meetings.  Another  great  master  of 
sketching  was  Pugin.  Mr.  Millard  bad  recom- 
mended members  to  read  the  life  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry.  He  (Mr.  Pite)  wonld  recommend  them 
to  read  the  “ Becollections  ” of  Pugin’s  life,  by 
Ferrey.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  say  that  he 
never  read  such  a soul-stirring  book  for  a young 
architect.  Pugin  was  an  enthusiast,  almost  a 
firebrand,  and  tho  record  of  his  career  was  most 
inspiring.  The  young  sketcher  should  remember 
that  the  first  point  to  which  he  should  pay  re- 
gard was  that  of  having  a definite  object  in 
sketching.  It  was  of  no  use  for  a young  man 
to  go  on  a sketching  tour  determined  to  admire 
everything  beautiful  and  to  sketch  everything 
he  admired.  It  was  his  (the  speaker’s)  firm 
conviction  that  life  was  far  too  short  for 
eclecticism  in  architecture.  There  were  points 
in  eveiy  style  worthy  of  being  sketched, 
and  even  in  early  British  and  Saxon  remains 
there  was  much  to  engage  the  sketcher's  atten- 
tion. But  as  young  architects  they  must  have 
a fixed  object  in  life.  They  would  never  be 
architects  if  they  sketched  everything  they  saw. 
As  to  measured  drawings,  he  was  not  fond  of 
them, — he  had  not  patienoe  enough  to  make 
them  j at  the  same  time  he  was  convinced  of 
their  value.  As  to  pupils  being  sent  out  to 
sketch,  if  he  had  bis  way  he  would  send  the 
principals  out  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cresswell  observed  that  Mr.  Waterhouse 
.and  other  architects  of  authority  had  insisted 
upon  the  value  of  water-colour  skntching  as  an 
accomplishment  for  an  architect.  Tho  power  to 
■meld  tho  brush  effectively  was  no  doubt  a great 
md  to  tho  arcbicecr,  for  tho  possession  of  tho 
power  was  not  only  calculated  to  promote 
rapidity  of  sketching  and  drawing,  but  it 
enabled  us  possessor  to  indicate  colour,  which 
was  in  itself  as  much  an  element  in  archi- 
tocture  as  form  was. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  said  he  was  convinced 
that  sketching  might  be,  and  often  was,  carried 
too  far.  There  was  sketching  and  sketching, 
and  It  behoved  them  as  architectural  students 

SO  lu  for  the  right  variety  of  the  article.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  architects  of  the  present  day.  It  was  of 
no  use  saving  that  an  architect  must  bo  an 
artist  and  nothing  more.  Tho  architect  who 
expected  to  succeed  in  his  career  must  lay  him- 
self out  to  meet  the  practical  requirements  that 
the  age  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  do  that 

H.f'Sn  sketching. 

He  thought  that  one  of  the  great  dangers  which 
threatened  young  architects  was  to  be  found 
1 making  sketches  for 
a^w.  Young  architects  would  do  far  better  if 
IhZlT  such  sketches  as  they 

thought  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  rheir 
^rfc  together  jvith  notes  os  to  oonstriiclion, 
frfo  Mi-asiireti  ciron-mgs  were  often  to  n great 
orient  shams,  anil  they  freiinonily  involTeii  a 
lamentable  amount  of  useless  mork.  Eei.lence 
of  this  was  afforded  by  most  of  tins  measiiroil 

drawing,  , j 

madf  on“th  1 to  Ise 

f spot,  but  they  were  taken  home 

netitJn  “'J,  "I”''’  ™ ooot- 

petition.  Such  work  was  dislioneal 


* See  BfUJcr,  vol.  xl.,  p.  i02. 


The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Sirr,  Petrie,  Roovo,  Conder,  II.  H.  Kemp,  and 
Hooper,  and  tbe  thanks  of  tlio  meeting  having 
been  voted  to  Mr.  ilillard,  that  gentleman 
made  a few  observations  on  some  of  the  points 
raised,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


HYGIENIC  CONGRESS  A.T  BERLIN. 

The  tenth  general  assembly  of  the  German 
Association  for  Public  Sanitation  and  of  tbe 
Association  of  Hygienic  Science  took  place  last 
week  at  Berlin.  On  the  evening  of  the  loth  a 
social  reunion  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  tho 
Architects’  Association,  and  was  attended  by 
the  principal  members  of  tbe  Congress  as  well 
as  by  tbe  committee  of  tbo  Hygienic  Exhibition. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Dr.  Varrentrapp 
and  Dr.  Spiess  (from  Frankfiirt),  Dr.  von 
Erhard  (Burgomaster  of  Munich),  Herr  von 
Winter  (of  Dantzig),  Herr  Andreas  Meyer  (of 
Hamburg),  Professor  Boehm  (of  Vienna),  Dr. 
Graf  (of  Elberfeld),  and  Dr.  Gunther  (of 
Dresden).  The  total  number  of  members  of 
the  Congress  was  345. 

The  Prussian  Government  was  represented  at 
the  opening  meeting,  on  the  16tb,  by  Herr  von 
Gossler  and  several  leading  members  of  the 
Government  medical  staff.  In  welcoming  the 
assembled  visitors,  Herr  Dunckor  (the  bm’go- 
master  of  the  city)  remarkeil  that  Berlin,  with 
its  enormous  population  within  a comparatively 
limited  area,  was  in  itself  a subject  of  interest 
to  the  Congress,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  visit  of  the  members  to  the  Osdorf  esta- 
blishment wonld  result  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  capital  being  approved  as  to  the 
method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage. 

After  Ilorr  Hobrecht  had  been  elected  to  the 
presidential  chair,  and  other  business  of  a 
formal  character  had  been  disposed  of,  Dr. 
Wolffhiigel  (of  Berlin)  commenced  his  remarks 
upon  tho  hygienic  testing  of  tho  quality  of 
water  for  drinking  and  domestic  jiurposes.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  tho  estimating  of  the  degree  of  purity 
of  water  was  facilitated  by  the  comparison  of  its 
analytical  composition  with  that  of  water  of 
established  purity  from  the  same  district  and 
obtained  in  the  same  manner.  In  order  to  have 
the  necessary  data  for  suck  comparative  observa- 
tion, he  advocated  tho  necessity  of  pure  natural 
waters  being  subjected  to  uniform  analytical 
processes.  Dr.  Thiemann  supported  these 
views,  and  Professor  Orth  suggested  the  esta- 
blishment of  fixed  limits  for  imparities  in  water. 
Herr  Kunzo  urged  upon  the  Government  sani- 
tary authorities  the  necessity  of  devising  a 
practical  system  of  testing.  After  a brief  dis- 
cussion the  meeting  separated,  and  the  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  a detailed  examination  of 
the  Hygienic  E-xliibition. 

Tho  second  day’s  proceeding.?  were  opened  by 
Professor  Rudolf  Virchow,  who  had  but  just 
returned  from  a jom-uey  to  Italy,  undertaken 
after  hi.s  late  illness.  The  subject  of  his  re- 
marks was  “ The  Purification  of  Cities  and  tho 
Employment  of  their  Impurities.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  eminent  professor  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  Berlin  sewerage  scheme, 
and  that  he  has  reported  officially  on  several 
occasions  to  the  Prussian  Government  upon  that 
important  question.  Ho  commenced  by  re- 
minding his  hearers  that  he  had  always  occu- 
pied an  intermediate  position  between  the 
various  extreme  schemes,  and  alluded  to  the 
modifications  which  Capt.  Liernur  had  now 
adopted  in  tho  method  of  drainage  associated 
with  his  name.  He  condemned  all  systems 
which  were  founded  upon  the  storage  of  sewage 
matter  for  any  length  of  time ; the  air  being 
thereby  infected  and  serious  clanger  to  the 
public  health  ensuing.  He  referred  to  the 
diffiealty  of  getting  the  principles  of  drainage 
as  now  adopted  iu  towns  to  be  accepted  in  the 
country,  and  attributed  to  the  neglect  of 
common  precautions  in  rural  districts  the 
greater  virulence  of  epidemic  diseases  in 
country  districts  a.s  compared  with  towns. 
After  contrasting  the  drainage  requirements 
of  _ small  and  largo  cities,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  foecaJ  matter 
into  public  -ivater-conrses  i.s  in  all  cases  of 
doubtful  advisability,  and  is  only  permissible 
when  the  current  is  of  a suitable  character, 
jven  in  such  instances  special  arrangements 
respecting  disinfection  and  the  formation  of 
sediment  are  necessary.  He  further  advocated 
the  exercise  of  skilled  official  control  over  tbe 
pouring  into  the  rivers  of  street  and  domestic 
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water,  asserting  that  in  warm  weather  fermen* 
tation  takes  place,  serious  danger  to  health 
being  thereby  caused.  Ho  expressed  his  opinion 
that  open  water-courses  in  cities  of  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  should  be  free  from 
tbe  iutroductiou  of  .such  matter  as  had  been 
referred  to ; and  reminded  his  hearers  that  it 
is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  fast-flowing  streams 
carry  everything  away. 

He  then  alluded  to  tho  utilisation  of  sewage 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  remarked  that 
Berlin  had,  in  this  respect,  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  had  been  the  case  elsewhere,  although 
the  arrangements  were  still,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  an  experimental  character.  After 
sjme  closing  remarks  in  detailed  reference  to 
tbe  relations  between  the  promoters  of  sewage 
utilisation  and  the  sanitary  authorities,  Pro- 
fessor Virchow’s  paper  was  discusved,  and  a 
resolution  was  favourably  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  is  not  at  present  sufficiently 
matured  for  legislative  intervention. 

Dr.  Emmerich,  of  Munich,  advocated  the 
principle  that  air  and  water  in  motion  were  the 
best  and  cheapest  methods  of  disinfection,  and 
a general  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr. 
Varrentrap]!  and  other  sanitary  authorities  took 
part.  In  his  final  remarks,  Professor  Virchow 
said  he  failed  to  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Emme- 
rich’s theory  that  tho  movement  of  water 
destroyed  the  living  organisms  in  drainage 
liquid ; experiments  made  by  the  Government 
having  resulted  in  the  fact  having  been  estab- 
lished that  within  one  cubic  centimiitre  of 
water  ('Ofil  cubic  inch)  taken  above  Berlin 
from  the  Spree,  10,0U0  germs,  capable  of  deve- 
lopment, were  found.  At  the  city  itself  the 
number  was  950,000;  below  Berlin,  4,800,000; 
and  at  Charlottenburg  as  many  as  10,180,000. 
While  not  claiming  for  his  own  theories  abso- 
lute infallibility,  he  reminded  his  hearers  that 
far-reaching  conclusions  should  not  be  deduced 
solely  from  laboratory  experiments. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress visited  the  sewage  farms  in  connexion 
with  the  Berlin  drainage  arrangomeiits. 

At  the  third  and  concluding  meeting  on  the 
19th,  the  principal  subject  for  treatment  was 
the  question  of  ai-tificial  illumination.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Fischer,  of  Hanover,  gave  compara- 
tive details  as  to  various  systems  of  lighting 
with  special  reference  to  the  force  of  light,  the 
cost,  and  the  generation  of  heat  induced.  He 
recommended  in  a special  manner  the  hygienic 
normal  lamp  of  Schuster  and  Baehr.  Solar  oil 
and  petroleum  cause  the  smallest  accumulation 
of  heat  in  a room  ; gas  distributes  more  warmth, 
and  therefore  causes  the  air  to  be  less  good. 
While  he  considered  that  solar  oil  and  petro- 
leum had  been  proved  to  be  the  cheapest 
illuminating  agents,  he  remarked  that  for 
public  lighting  there  only  remained  a choice 
between  the  electric  light  and  regenerative 
illumination,  the  products  of  combustion  being 
carried  away. 

Dr.  Hermann  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  'w’ho  also 
spoke  on  the  subject,  stated  that  cases  of  blind- 
ness, resulting  from  tbe  electric  light  in  the 
same  manner  as  might  be  induced  by  snow  or 
sunlight,  could  not  be  proved.  He  claimed, 
from  a hygienic  point  of  view,  that  in  any 
artificial  lighting  the  rays  must  not  fall  direct 
on  the  eyes.  Referring  to  the  use  of  gas  in 
schools,  he  remarked  that  one  gas-jet  was  only 
sufficient  for  four  children,  and  stated  that  the 
flame  should  be  prevented  by  globes  or  shades 
from  injuriously  affecting  those  sitting  near  it- 
Taking,  as  a basis,  tho  fact  that  there  could  not 
be  too  much  light,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  into  schools 
was  only  a question  of  time.  He  also  stated 
his  conviction  tliat  the  electric  light  was 
specially  fitted  for  use  in  occupations  involving 
the  worker  being  close  to  the  light,  as  in  the 
case  of  watchmakers,  &c.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  the  motto  of  hygienists  on  this  point 
should  he  Goethe’s  celebrated  words,' — ^“More 
light.” 

Herr  Herzberg,  of  Berlin,  gave  a summary  of 
the  methods  of  illumination  adopted  within  and 
around  the  Hygienic  Exhibition,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  ttnit  if  a powerful,  intense,  and 
cheap  light  were  required  for  exterior  illumina- 
tion, there  should  be  no  internal  system  of 
lighting  resorted  to  by  which  the  products  of 
combustion  remain  in  the  room. 

After  a short  debate  the  proceedings  came  to 
a termination.  During  their  stay  the  visitors 
saw  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  and 
around  Berlin,  the  whole  of  the  18bh  being 
specially  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JAS.  THOMSON, 

^ ARCHITECT. 

1 With  sincore  regret  we  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Thomson,  who  for  many  years  con- 
1 ducted  a considerable  practice  as  an  architect. 

5 Mr.  Thomson  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
i 1800,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  David  Thomson, 

I of  Melrose.  As  a lad  he  resided  in  Lambeth, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  bound  appren- 
tice for  seven  years  to  Mr.  John  B.  Papworth 
(architect  to  the  King  of  W urtemberg) , an  d after 
serving  his  time  became  his  assistant  for  some 
few  years.  lie  was  twice  married,  on  the  second 
occasion  to  Miss  Anne  Hudson,  in  1838  (daughter 
of  Captain  Hudson,  R.N.),  who  survives  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  being 
elected  in  1835.  The  following  list  of  his 
architectural  works  will  show  the  way  in  which 
he  was  engaged  : — Cumberland  • terrace  and 
Cumberlaud-place,  Regent’s  Park,  about  1827, 
for  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Nurse;  new  build- 
ings. Clement’s  Inn ; Polygraphic  Hall,  King 
William-street,  Strand,  now  “ Toole’s  ” Theatre, 
1833,  lately  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Thomson’s  son, 
Ml*.  John  J.  Thomson  ; the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  1838,  and  theatre  adjoining 
to  seat  1,200  persons,  1848,  for  Mr.  W.  M. 
Nurse;  Union  Bank  of  London,  Argyll-place ; 
alterations  to  Derbyshire  Bank,  and  several 
I houses  at  Derby;  Grittleton  House,  Wilts, 

I 1840-18G0,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Neeld,  M.P. ; public 
I hall  and  market,  Chijipenham,  1848,  for  the; 
1 same  gentleman  ; Royal  Hotel,  Tenby,  1848,  for 
i Mr.  E.  Morgan;  Alderton  Church  and  village, 

I for  Mr.  Joseph  Neeld,  M.P. restoration  of 
Lcigh-de-la-Mere  Church,  Wilts,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Neeld,  M.P. ; the  laying  out  of  Mr.  Roy's  estate 
at  Notting-liill,  west  of  Ladbroke-road ; Russo- 
Greek  Chapel,  Welbeck-street,  1803,  for  Russian 
Embassy  ; grand  staircase,  Charing  - cross 
Hospital,  1870;  additions  to  Warren  Wood, 
1873,  f«r  Mr.  C.  Butler;  and  many  other  town 
and  country  residences.  Mr.  Thomson  was  a 
Ltveryra.an  of  the  Loriners’  Company. 


PROPOSED  FREE  LIBRARY  FOR 
DARLINGTON. 

On  Wednesday  a special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Darlington  Town  Council  was  called  in  the 
Council  Chamber  to  receive  further  information 
from  Mr.  A.  Pease,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  this 
proposed  gift  to  Darlington.  It  will  bo  re- 
membered that,  in  pursuance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Pease, 
M.P.,  as  one  of  the  executors,  had  offered  to 
erect  and  furnish  Free  Library  buildings.  Wo 
understand  that  Mr.  A.  Pease  gave  the  com- 
mittee complete  information  with  reference  to 
the  proposal,  and  placed  drawings  before  them 
showing  the  site  and  general  plan  of  the  build- 
ings. These  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Hoskins,  architect,  Darlington,  who  has  made 
the  most  of  the  site,  and  has  designed  a build- 
ing suitable  in  every  respect  to  the  purpose. 
The  site  offered  by  tbo  Messrs.  Pease  is  on  the 
large  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  Croivn-street. 
The  Free  Library  would  be  erected  at  the  north 
end  of  the.  plot,  and  the  main  entrance  would 
face  directly  up  Crown-street  and  towards 
Northgate,  whence  a capital  view  of  the 
Library  could  be  obtained.  The  buildings  are 
extensive,  and  would  doubtless  form  a striking 
architectural  feature  in  the  town. 

The  proposed  buildings  extend  100  ft.  by  a 
depth  varying  from  88  ft.  to  66  ft.,  and  the 
ground-plan  shows  a commodious  porch  which 
leads  into  a vestibule  almost  co  - extensive, 
thence  into  a large  public  space ; immediately 
facing  this  is  a semicircular  counter  for  the 
librarian,  at  which  books  will  be  delivered  to 
borrowers.  To  the  right  is  a lady’s  reading- 
room,  21  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.,  and  further  in  the 
same  direction  is  a large  general  reading-room, 
50  ft.  by  30  ft.  To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is 
a committee  or  writing  room,  21  ft.  6 in.  by 
16  ft.,  and  a students’  room,  37  ft.  6 in.  by  30ft. 
Immediately  behind  the  librarian's  desk,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  general  reading-room, 
is  the  library,  52  ft.  by  30  ft.  Behind  the 
library  are  arrangements  for  heating-chamber, 
yard,  coal-house,  <fcc.  Lavatories  are  supplied 
in  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  most  convenient  character. 
We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in  the 
town  adopting  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  and 
accepting  this  splendid  gift  placed  at  its  disposal, 


and  that  the  marked  unanimity  and  appreciation 
which  was  shown  by  the  Town  Council  at  its 
last  meeting  will  bo  reflected  in  the  town  at 
large,  and  that  soon  the  capital  of  South 
Durham  will  be  freed  from  the  stigma  of  being 
behind  every  important  town  in  the  North  in 
nob  having  a Free  Library. 


THE  ESPLANADE  AND  CLIFFS  AT 
SOUTHEND. 

GIFT  BY  MR.  H.  A.  BRASSEY,  M.P. 

The  improvement  and  ornamentation  of 
Southend,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its 
attractiveness  as  a seaside  resort,  has  for  some 
time  past  engaged  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  a presentation  has  just  been 
made  to  the  town  which  will  give  a consider- 
able impetus  to  the  work.  An  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey, 
M.P.  (brother  to  Sir  Thomas  Brasse}'),  and  the 
Southend  Local  Board,  by  which  Mr.  Brassey 
undertakes  to  convey  to  the  Local  Board  all 
his  rights  and  interest  in  the  Esplanade,  Cliffs, 
Green,  and  Prittlcwell-squaro,  in  Southend, 
which  arc  his  inheritance  in  fee  simple,  and  free 
from  all  incumbrance  whatever.  The  Local 
Board  agree  with  Mr.  Brassey’s  stipulation  to 
hold  the  property  transferred  to  them  upon 
trust,  and  to  preserve  and  keep  the  same  as 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Southend  and  the  district.  The  cost 
of  laying  out  the  property  is  estimated  at  about 
10,OOOZ.,  and  under  the  agreement  the  Local 
Board  are  bound  nob  to  charge  upon  tlio  estate 
more  than  two-fifths,  or  4,0001.,  of  the  cost  of 
restoring  and  laying  oat  the  property,  and  of 
the  entire  expenditure  Mr.  Brassey  undertakes 
to  pay  one-twentieth.  Mr.  Skipsey,  who  laid 
out  the  Scarborough  Cliffs,  together  with  their 
drainage  and  sloping,  has  been  selected  to  super- 
intend the  works,  and  at  last  week’s  meeting  of 
the  Local  Board  a resolution  was  passed  request- 
ing Mr.  Skipsey  to  furnish  a report  as  to  the 
most  desirable  way  of  laying-out  the  cliffs.  The 
Local  Board  have  likewise  undertaken  the 
repairing  and  extension  of  the  pier,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  appoint- 
ing a special  meeting  of  the  Board  to  report 
upon  the  necessary  repairs  and  extensions  to  the 
pier  and  its  approaches,  with  the  view  of  tram- 
cars  being  enabled  to  run  upon  it  as  at  South- 
port. 


NORWEGIAN  STYLE  OF  BUILDING. 

From  olden  times  Norway,  with  its  Vikings, 
was  well  known  and  feared  in  all  parts  of 
Northern  Europe.  Hardy  and  skilled  in  war, 
fio-hting  for  gain  and  honour,  they  invaded 
foreign  countries,  plundering  as  they  went  along 
as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  own  country  was  poor  and  mountainous, 
and  the  kings  and  chiefs  necessarily  turned 
towards  the  larger  and  richer  countries,  longing 
to  trv  their  strength  against  their  warriors,  and 
to  bring  home  laurels  in  the  form  of  booty, 
prisoners,  and  tales  of  heroic  deeds,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  to-day  in  their  Sagas. 
Having  thus  seen  other  countries  of  a more 
advanced  culture  than  their  own,  the  taste  for 
the  beautiful  was  comparatively  early  awakened, 
resulting  in  a desire  to  give  shape  and  form  to 
their  thoughts  and  ideas,  which  was  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  well-known  and 
characteristic  art  of  Norwegian  wood-carving. 
Owing  to  the  imperfect  implements  and  tools 
of  that  age,  the  granite  was  too  hard  and  diffi- 
cult a material  for  building  and  ornamental 
purposes,  and  the  large  forests  had  to  render 
the  necessary  material  instead.  In  the  time  of 
the  Vikings  Norway  could  scarcely  boast  of  any 
architecture.  No  temple  was  required  for  their 
religious  ceremonies.  The  heathen  Norsemen 
wor'shipped  and  sacrificed  to  their  gods  in  the 
open  air,  and  thus  there  was  no  need  for  any 
monumental  buildings  for  this  purpose.  Their 
dwellings  were  plain,  generally  consisting  of 
but  one  large  room  with  an  earthen  floor,  m the 
middle  of  which  they  built  a rude  fireplace 
and  made  a hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  the  smoke 
to  escape.  It  was  their  ships  that  they  first 
attempted  to  beautify  with  ornaments,  and  here 
their  fancy  had  free  scope.  All  kinds  of  orna- 
ments, which  had  their  source  principally  in 
their  warlike  exploits,  were  employed.  Dragon- 
heads emblems  of  their  legends,  were  generally 
used  to  strike  terror  aud  dismay  among  tlicir 
enemies. 


In  A.  D.  872  the  whole  of  the  country,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  divided  into  many  small  king- 
doms, was  united  into  one  by  Harald  Haarfager, 
and  with  this  a great  change  came  over  the 
country.  Greater  safety  for  life  and  property 
was  insured,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
resources  of  the  country.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christi.anity  about  the  year  1000  by  King 
Olaf  Trygvason,  a more  developed  state  of 
society  was  established.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  A.D.  996  of  timber,  on  the  same  spot 
where  now  stands  the  celebrated  Trondhjems 
Cathedral.  During  the  long  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism  no  progress  was 
made  in  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  second 
church  was  not  finished  until  1050.  This  church 
was,  however,  built  of  stone.  About  this  time 
Norwegian  wood-carving  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  many  of  the  timber  churcbes  were 
decorated  with  ornaments  of  this  kind.  Roman- 
esque leaves  from  the  twelfth  century,  inter- 
woven with  dragons  biting  their  tails,  were 
largely  used  in  these  ornaments,  especially  for 
church  porches.  Jlodels  of  these  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  pro- 
jecting rafters  and  the  gabels  ended  in  gaping 
dragonheads,  which  wore  also  used  as  orna- 
ments in  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  inside.  The 
legends  kept  up  those  fantastic  dragon  figures, 
and  they  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  our 
secluded  mountain  districts.  In  these  early 
wooden  churches  the  walls  were  constructed  by 
the  timber  being  raised  on  its  ends;  the  outside 
was  covered  with  deals  to  protect  the  inmates 
against  the  great  cold.  The  nave  was  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars,  and  rose  considerably 
above  the  side  ai.sles.  In  this  upper  part  cir- 
cular openings  were  cut  out  to  give  light. 
Round  the  whole  structure  went  open  galleries, 
the  roof  of  which  reached  close  up  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles.  These 
galleries  were  used  as  a place  of  meeting  for 
the  congregation  in  unfavourable  weather.  In 
the  construction  of  the  fai^ade  of  these  galleries 
was  used  the  peculiar  Norwegian  style  of  small 
wooden  carved  pillars,  with  circular  arches.  On 
account  of  this  system  of  combined  roofs  the 
exterior  of  the  churches  became  somewhat 
pyramidal,  which,  however,  was  broken  by  the 
introduction  of  carved  dragonheads,  projecting 
from  the  gables.  The  ridges  of  the  roofs  were 
ornamented  with  open  woodwork  of  various  de- 
signs. No  separate  tower  was  included  in  the 
above  combination  of  buildings,  but  on  the  top- 
most roof  an  attempt  at  a spire  was  made.  Of 
these  ancient  and  interesting  structures  there 
are  still  a few  preserved,  of  which  the  churches 
in  Borgund  and  Hitterdal  are  well  known  to 
English  tourists  in  Norway. 

At  the  same  time,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  architecture  of  the  dwelling-houses 
and  other  buildings  on  the  farmsteads,  which 
were  distributed  around  a large  open  square. 
Each  building  had  its  separate  use.  The 
number  of  rooms  increased,  and  they  were  now 
provided  with  wooden  floors.  Other  improve- 
ments, such  as  fireplaces  of  masonry,  windows, 
Ac.,  followed  later.  Oue-storiod  houses  were, 
however,  retained  for  several  centuries,  and 
this  particular  style  of  dwelling-houses,  with 
their  peculiar  interiors,  to  which  the  pointed 
roof  gives  great  effect,  is  still  to  bo  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  districts.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  century  or  two  that  two- 
storied  houses  have  come  into  use,  and  are  now 
rapidly  supplanting  the  old  ones.  The  same 
kind  of  open  galleries  which  were  used  around 
the  churches  were  also  used  in  front  of  the  old 
dwolling-honses ; the  roofs  of  these  galleries, 
however,  wore  a continuation  of  the  main  roof. 
Later  on  we  find  in  houses  of  two  stories,  and 
especially  at  the  well-known  stabur  (store- 
houses), these  galleries  continued  all  round  the 
second  story,  and  generally  projecting  beyond 
the  lower  story.  This,  in  connexion  with  the 
projecting  roof,  gives  the  old  Norwegian  houses 
their  characteristic  appearance.  The  above- 
mentioned  storehouses  are  raised  about  4 ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  rest  on  wooden  pillars. 

During  the  last  centuries  little  or  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  ancient  Norwegian 
architecture  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  ; 
but  it  is  a pleasure  to  report  that  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  a great  revival  has 
taken  place.  Many  of  the  Norwegian  archi- 
tects, and  especially  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Trap- 
Meyer,  have  done  great  service  by  re-introduc- 
ing" the  old  Norwegian  stylo,  in  which  many- 
new  buildings  have  now  been  built  and  deco- 
rated, and  Norway  will  again  respect  and 
appreciate  its  old  timber  architecture. 
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In  considerinjj  tlie  later  and  more  modern 
architecture,  we  must  strictly  distinguish 
between  the  town  and  the  country.  In  the 
town  the  bouses  are  built  on  the  system  of 
flats,  and  are  usually  either  three  or  four 
stories  high.  Brick  is  now  by  law  the  mate- 
rial for  building  in  town.  Plain  brick  eleva- 
tions are  very  rarely  seen.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  are  plastered  with  cement  as  a protec- 
tion against  cold  aud  rain.  The  last  fifty  years 
have  also  developed  a stucco  architecture, 
which  gives  the  broad  streets  and  the  houses  a 
bright  aud  clean  appearance.  All  larger  houses 
have  a principal  staircase  and  a kitchen  stair, 
which  are  common  for  all  residents  in  the  house, 
and  run  from  the  cellar  to  the  top  floor.  Each 
family  has,  as  a rule,  one  flat,  with  the  sitting- 
rooms  to  the  street,  kitchen  and  bedrooms  to  the 
yard.  Norway  has  no  institute  for  architects, 
and  the  students  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  countries.  Germany  is  much  frequented 
for  this  purpose,  and  has  thus  brought  to 
Norway  the  Keuaissance  style,  very  similar  to 
the  architecture  of  Berlin.  But  in  the  country 
timber  architecture  is  still  used  for  churches 
and  dwelling-houses.  The  plan  of  the  resi- 
dences is,  as  a rule,  simple.  In  the  middle  of 
the  house  a lobby  or  small  hall  is  arranged, 
which  forms  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  rooms  arranged  around  this.  As 
the  price  of  timber  is  cheap,  and  rates  of  wages 
are  low,  we  find,  as  a rule,  that  the  houses  are 
built  larger  than  required  for  actual  use.  Some 
rooms  are  only  used  for  social  gatherings. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  indis- 
pensable large  drawing-room  or  saloon,  which  is 
only  used  on  festival  occasions  and  for  dancing. 
On  account  of  the  long  aud  severe  winters,  open 
fireplaces,  as  used  in  England,  would  not  give 
sufficient  heat.  Stoves  of  iron  or  stone  are 
used  instead.  Easy  access  is  likewise  obtained 
between  the  different  rooms  through  doors  lead- 
ing direct  from  one  room  to  another  to  avoid 
the  cold  air  iu  the  lobby.  Thus  a suite  of  rooms 
is  obtained,  which  is  found  to  bo  very  con- 
venient and  comfortable.  Carpets  are  seldom 
used,  but  the  floors  are  painted  and  varnished, 
wainscoting  is  arranged  in  the  best  rooms,  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  deals,  which  are 
painted  or  covered  with  painted  canvas.  The 
ornamentation  and  decoration  of  the  houses  out- 
side are  obtained  through  the  projecting  head- 
pieces  of  beams,  the  projecting  roofs,  and  the 
elegant  open  verandahs. 

^ The  present  design  of  a Norwegian  modern 
timber-house  presents  a large  and  more  than 
usually  comfortably-arranged  residence  in  the 
country.  It  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Osterdalen,  which  is  the  most  eastward  and 
almost  the  richest  valley  in  Norway.  Usually 
the  houses  are  not  built  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  some 
distance  up  the  mountain  slopes,  whence  a good 
view  off  is  obtained  for  many  miles  up  and 
down  the  river  Glomraen.  This  house  will 
form  the  main  building  in  a large  group  of 
houses  which  comprises  the  residence  of  Jfr. 
0.  Hals.  Through  a largo  and  well  - planted 
open  place  between  the  many  houses  we  come 
to  the  entrance  of  the  house.  In  the  winter 
the  soil  freezes  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  depth,  so  the 
toundatiou  must  be  laid  in  to  this  depth  The 
3 ft.  thick  foundation  of  stone  forms  the  walls 
for  the  cellar,  which  is  used  for  storing  all  kinds 
ot  food,  winch  is  not  here  likely  to  freeze.  It 
also  contains  ironing-room,  mangliug-room, 
scullery  and  safe-room  under  the  hall.  If  we 
enter  the  house  through  the  main  entrance  we 
come  to  the  hall,  which  is  decorated  ami  diTideU 
by  wooden  p,  ara  connected  with  round  arohes. 
The  floor  will  bo  fitted  with  English  tiles  to 
harmonise  with  the  high  wainscoting  and  the 
painted  oeihng  In  front  of  the  hall  is  an  open 
verandah  which  estends  4 ft.  into  the  house 
and  forms  a place  of  shelter.  From  the  hall  we 
enter  the  larger  parlour,  whence  wo  pass  into 
the  mam  verandah  and  into  the  large  garden 
As  the  drawings  show,  this  room  is  carried  4 ft 
out  beyond  the  building,  and  has  small  side 
windows  from  which  is  a pretty  view  of  the 
nver  In  one  ot  the  broken  oornirs  is  an  open 
fireplace  tor  use  m the  mild  weather  in  ?he 

iTth  “‘I  “ “‘“Te  for  the  severe  cold 

heie  “ In  ot  vrood  is  arranged 

Me  of  ornamental  woodwork.  In  the  dining-room 
the  sideboard  IS  constrncted  in  the  wall,  which 

has  n small  opening  through  which  the  dishes  are 
passed  direct  from  the  kitchen.  The  Idtehen  has 
a soparate  entrance  for  the  servants  thrcnigh  a 
smaUer  passage  leading  out  to  the  gable-side  ot 


the  bouse,  and  passing  the  smaller  stair.  In 
the  kitchen  there  is  a small  pantry  where  the 
food,  which  must  be  near  at  hand,  is  kept.  The 
other  rooms  on  this  side  are  used  for  bedroom, 
dressing-room,  servants’ room,  and  library.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  the  smaller  parloui', 
the  large  saloon,  two  rooms  for  guests,  and  the 
principal  staircase  are  arranged.  This  stair- 
case is,  like  the  hall,  decorated  by  arcades,  and 
leads  to  the  upper  floor,  which  is  really  the  loft 
under  the  roof.  On  the  gable-sides  bedrooms 
with  alcoves  are  arranged,  while  the  middle 
part  contains  two  large  rooms  used  for  smoking 
and  card  rooms.  Outside  each  of  them  is  a 
verandah,  and  they  are  still  protected  by  the 
projecting  roof.  The  house  is  entirely  built  of 
7-in.  timber,  outside  and  inside,  covered  by 
deals  to  resist  the  cold,  which  a well-built 
timber  house  fully  does.  The  floor-beams  of  the 
first  floor  project,  after  old  Norwegian  custom, 
12  in.  out  over  the  ground-floor,  and  support  the 
upper  walls.  Through  this,  variation  aud 
ornamentation  are  produced  iu  the  elevation, 
giving  the  exterior  a striking  appearance.  The 
high  pointed  arches  of  the  verandahs  under  the 
projecting  roofs  assist  also  in  this,  and  thus 
depth  and  a fine  variety  cf  light  and  shade  are 
obtained. 

As  a rule,  the  Norwegian  timber  houses  are 
light  and  elegant,  and  produce  by  their  warm 
and  bright  colour  an  attractive  appearance. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  strong  and  cheap. 
The  price  of  the  timber  is  low,  and  the  rates  of 
wages  are  low,  so  it  is  possible  even  for  people 
not  so  well  off  to  inhabit  a good  and  handsome 
house.  For  this  reason,  I feel  much  inclined  to 
recommend  these  timber-houses  for  use  in 
England,  to  have  the  houses  built  in  Norway 
and  sent  here  by  steamer,  where  they  can 
easily  be  re-erected.  .As  will  be  seen  from  the 
estimate  on  the  plan-drawing,  the  total  cost  of 
a timber-house  of  this  size  will  favourably  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  a brick  house,  besides 
being  a much  more  healthy  aud  comfortable 
abode.  p.  Lowzow. 


TOMB  OF  ST.  CATHERINE,  CYPRUS. 

Sir, — When  I first  visited  Cyprus, — for 
years  ago, — few  things  struck  me  more  tha 
the  ruins  of  the  so-called  Tomb  of  St.  Catlierim 
When  making  a tour  of  inspection  a short  tini 
since  I had  the  opportunity  of  examining  ' 
more  minutely,  and  one  of  my  assistants,  Mj 
F.  R.  Stent,  has  since  sent  me  an  accurat 
sketch  with  figured  dimensions,  of  which  I no’ 
forward  you  a copy. 

This  interesting  relic  is  situated  half  a mil 
or  less  east  of  the  ruins  of  Salamis,  with  whicl 
however  (so  far  as  the  character  of  the  remain 
is  concerned),  it  has  nothing  in  common.  Tli 
drawings  sufficiently  explain  the  general  urrangt 
ment  and  structure  of  the  building,  which  cot 
sists  of  one  large  or  outer  chamber  (A),  35  f1 
2 in.  by  18  ft.  2 in.,  and  a smaller  chamber  (B^ 
entered  from  the  former,  13  ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft 
5 in,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  floors  of  both  ^ 
and  B,  and  the  walls  of  B,  are  formed  of  solii 
rock  5 but  the  walls  and  vaulted  roof  of  A,  am 
the  huge  stone  forming  the  roof  of  B,  are  o 
hewn  stone.  A remarkable  feature  of  thes 
structures  is  the  enormous  size  of  the  blocks 
I roughly  measured  one  of  the  stones  i: 
the  arch  of  A,  and  found  the  dimensions  a 
follow  i— IS  ft.  by  9 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  while  Mi 
Stent  has,  I see,  figured  another, — 18  ft.  by  7f( 
by  3 ft.  1 in.  The  weight  of  these  stones  i 
approximately  19J  tons  and  20^  tons  respectively 
But  this  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  covering 
stone  forming  the  roof  of  B,  which  I observ 
Mr.  Stent  represents  as  a monolith,  20  ft.  C in 
by  14  ft.  bv  6 ft.  The  weight  of  this  mass 
al  ter  deducting  the  portions  cut  away,  is  betweei 
/O  tons  and  80  tons.  I would  also  call  attentioi 
to  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  the  cornice 
The  stones  are  truly  worked,  and  this  i 
altogether  ^ grand_ example  of  early  masonry 
1 he  atone  is  of  a pliocene  calcareous  sandstone 
and  IS  easily  worked. 

I do  not  intend  to  speculate  on  the  purposi 
tor  which  this  building  was  designed,  whethe 
as  a sepulchre  or  a temple,  or  as  to  the  perioi 
when  It  was  built,  except  to  say  that  it  remind 
me  somewhat  of  ruins  I have  seen  iil  Greec 
and  elsewhere,  winch  are  classed  as  Pelasgiai 
work, -or  can  it  have  beei 
bmlt  by  the  early  Phcenician  colonists  of  thi 
island  t 

If  you  think  the  illustrations  of  sufficien 


interest  for  insertion  in  the  Builder  perhaps 
you  or  some  of  your  contributors  may  kindly 
throw  some  light  on  a subject  which  possesses 
a peculiar  interest  for  residents  in  Cyprus. 

I shall  be  happy,  if  you  wish  it,  to  send  you 
sketches  of  a massive  rock  structure  near 
Larnaka,  now  used  as  a shrine  by  the  Cypriot 
Christians,  and  called  the  “ Pharenomeno,” — 
which,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  belongs,  I 
have  little  doubt,  to  the  same  period  ; and  of  a 
hill  fortress  near  Nikosia,  of  entirely  different 
style  to  the  ruins  near  Salamis  aud  Larnaka, 
but  evidently  of  great  antiquity  and  antecedent 
to  the  Lnsignan  occupation. 

Samuel  Brown, 

Chief  Engineer  to  Government. 

Nikosia,  Cyprus. 


DOVER  SEASIDE  ORPHANS’  REST. 

The  illustrations  given  of  this  buildiug  are 
the  front  elevation  and  plan  of  the  jn-incipal 
floor.  The  building  is  to  be  of  flint  rabble,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings. 

This  institution  was  founded  at  Dover  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blackman,  and  started  in  hired  houses- 
by  the  seaside.  It  has  been  so  prosperous  that 
nearly  500  orphans  have  been  received  into  it 
during  the  last  year. 

The  temporary  premises  contain  over  fifty 
beds,  but  in  the  new  building  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  at  least  100.  This  orphanage  differs 
from  all  others  in  this  rc.spect,  that  all  the 
inmates  are  invited  from  different  orplianagea 
in  companies  of  about  twenty  a piece,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  As  soon  as  the  term 
of  one  party  is  over  another  comes  from  some 
other  orphanage  to  take  their  place,  so  that  the 
inmates  are  continually  changing,  and  a very 
large  number  receive  tbe  benefit  dui-ing  the 
year. 

The  accommodation  is  as  follows  ; — The  base- 
ment (one  wing)  contains  the  kitchen,  offices, 
laundry,  servants’  rooms,  &c.  Under  part  of 
the  chapel  there  is  a large  swimming-bath,  and 
under  the  apse  is  the  chaplain’s  apartment.  The 
other  wing  is  mostly  devoted  to  covered  play- 
grounds for  boys  and  girls. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  entrances  are  at  either 
end  of  the  principal  floor.  At  one  side  of  the 
chapel  are  boys’  schoolroom  and  the  dining-hall, 
and  at  the  other  side  the  girls’  and  infants’  de- 
partment. The  infants’  dormitory  is  also  on 
this  floor. 

The  chapel  goes  through  two  stories  of  the 
building,  and  is  groined. 

The  upper  floor  contains  dormitories,  bath- 
rooms, &c.,  with  an  infirmary  completely 
isolated. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Treadway  Hanson. 


PREMISES  IN  ADDISON-ROAD  NORTH, 
NOTTING-HILL. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  part  of 
the  premises  rebuilt  for  Mr.  W.  Pope,  aud  con- 
sists of  a shop  with  private  apartments  above. 
The  premises  are  built  of  yellow  stocks,  with 
red  and  moulded  brick  dressings.  The  building- 
cost  about  700L,  and  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Jewell,  of  Wandsworth,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Grieve,  architect,  1,  Duke-street^ 
Grosvenor-square. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  something  of  a protest 
against  the  over-decoration  now  often  bestowed 
on  small  aud  unimportant  frontages  where 
simplicity  should  have  been  cultivated. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  SPANDAU,  NEAR 
BERLIN. 

According  to  the  Central  Blait  fur  Bauver- 
waliuny,  the  above  bridgeover  the  Havel  is  about 
500  ft.  in  length,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
pontoon  bridges  by  the  fact  that  the  expensive 
chains  and  cables  usually  employed  are  here 
replaced  by  wire-ropes  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  bridge  rests  on  piles,  while 
eighteen  pontoons  support  the  footway.  This 
portion  of  the  bridge  is  placed  high,  aud  is  se 
arranged  that  boats  can  pass  at  two  places,  and. 
in  the  middle  vessels  with  upright  masts  ; two 
pontoons  being  movable.  Special  precautions 
have  been  adopted  to  allow  of  the  bridge  being 
used  without  inconvenience  at  any  height  of 
the  water  in  the  river.  The  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  1,050?. 
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THE  AltCHlEPISCOPAL  PALACE  AXD 
CHAPEL,  CKOYDOK.* 

Whex  I undertook  to  conduct  this  visit  of  our 
Society,  I hoped  to  have  been  able  to  devote  a 
reasonable  time  to  prepare  some  particulars 
of  these  interesting  buildings,  but  ill-health  and 
pressure  of  professional  duties  combined,  have 
utterly  debarred  me  from  doing  justico  to  my 
subject.  For  such  information  as  I have  been 
able  to  gather  within  the  past  few  days  I am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  S.  Way  land  Kershaw, 
who  most  kindly  placed  before  me  Ducarel’e 
manuscript  account,  written  in  1755,  and  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  to- 
gether with  some  interesting  notes  of  his  own, 
prepared  some  time  since. 

From  Domesday-book  we  learn  that  the  manor 
of  Croydon  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury 
in  the  time  of  Lanfrane ; but  there  is,  I believe, 
no  documentary  evidence  to  prove  when  a 
manor-house  was  first  erected,  though  it  is 
certain  that  this  occurred  between  the  time  of 
Lanfrane  and  that  of  Archbishop  Peckham 
(1378),  a period  of  over  200  years.  The  history 
of  the  manor  during  this  time  appears  to  be 
lost,  but  registers  show  that,  at  all  events,  it 
was  a place  of  importance  in  Pcckham’s  time, 
and  that  he  made  it  his  principal  residence. 
That  his  predecessor,  ITelwardly,  was  once  there 
appears  by  amandate  of  his,  issued  from  Croydon, 
in  September,  1270.  From  this  time  forward  to 
the  Great  Rebellion  it  continued  one  of  the  most 
important  among  the  numerous  habitations  of 
the  various  occupants  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Peckham’s  successors,  Winchelsay  (1294)  arid 
Freynes  (1313)  both  used  it  as  an  occasional  resi- 
dence. The  registers  of  Arclibishop  Mepeliam, 
Stratford,  Mitford,  and  Rradwardine,  are  lost. 
Islep  does  not  appear  to  have  resided  here 
and  his  successors  Langham  (1366),  Withesey 
(1367),  and  Sudbury  (1375),  are  merely  men- 
tioned as  being  here  occasionally  from  May, 
1382.  Archbishop  Courtenay  received  his  pall 
with  great  solemnities  in  the  Great  Hall,  and 
resided  here  often,  as  also  Arundell  (1396). 
This  prelate  appears  to  have  built  the  Guard 
Chamber,  so  often  referred  to  by  Ducarel  in  his 
manuscript  history,  and  in  which  he  says  that 
this  archbishop’s  arms  impaled  with  those  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury  were  on  the  north  corbel, 
and  by  themselves,  on  the  south  corbel,  but  I 
believe  there  are  no  traces  of  this  building  now. 
Archbishop  Chichele  (1414)  often  resided  here, 
as  also  his  successor,  Stafford,  who  either 
rebuilt  or  greatly  altered  the  Hall,  which  was 
in  1770  still  adorned  with  his  arms,  and  those 
of  his  family.  Most  of  the  Acts  of  Archbishop 
Temple  (1452)  are  dated  from  here  and  Lambeth. 
Bourchier  (1454)  and  Morton  (1486)  also  made 
the  palace  a residence,  though  Dene  (1501)  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  so.  Cranmer  (1533), 
however,  spent  most  of  his  time  here,  and  the 
consecration  of  two  bishops,  viz.,  John  Taylor 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  on  June  26th,  1552,  and 
John  Harley  to  that  of  Hereford,  May  26th, 
1553,  took  place  in  the  chapel.  An  Act  of 
Cardinal  Pole  is  dated  from  Croydon.  The 
great  Archbishop  Parker  (1559)  very  often  re- 
sided here,  and  for  eight  days  entertained  in 
great  state  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  retinue, 
comprising  very  many  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  kingdom.  Grindall  (1575)  appeal's  to  have 
occasionally  i-esided  here,  and  in  his  time 
the  consecration  of  three  bishops  took  place 
in  the  chapel,  viz.,  is  1579,  1580,  and  1581. 
Archbishop  Whitgift  (1583),— of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  presently  from  Mr.  Kershaw, 
—often  resided  here.  Of  the  Acts  of  bis  suc- 
cessor Bancroft  (1604)  none  appear  to  be  dated 
from  Croydon.  Archbishop  Abbot  (1610)  made 
it  one  of  his  principal  residences.  It  was  he 
who  refused  to  obey  the  king’s  command  that 
|jhe  “Book  of  Sports”  should  be  read  in  the 
church ; aud  although  ho  had  many  enemies 
anxious  to  bring  him  into  disfavour,  the  king 
declined  to  take  any  notice  of  bis  offence.  The 
great  Archbishop  Laud  (1633_)  improved  the 
palace  and  chapel  j and  in  the  records  of  his 
infamous  trial,  one  of  the  charges  against  him 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  restored  a represen- 
tation of  the  “ Crucifixion  ” in  a stained-glass 
window.  The  account  states  that : — 

"Browne,  his  joyner,  being  examined  at  the 
Lords’  Barre  against  his  will,  confessed  upon  his 
oath  that  in  the  cbapell  at  Croydon  there  was  an 
old  broken  crucifix  in  the  window  which  be,  by  the 
Archbishop’s  direction,  caused  to  bo  repaired  and 


made  complete,  which  picture  was  then  remaining 
very  lately,  for  which  work  Master  Pryn  found  the 
glaziers  bill,  discharged  by  the  Archbishop  him- 
self, among  other  of  his  papers.” 

He  also  put  up  an  organ  in  the  chapel,  as  appears 
by  his  will,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
manuscript  at  Lambeth.  This  will,  dated  the 
13tli  of  January,  1643,  was  not  proved  till  the 
8th  of  January,  1061.  In  it  there  is  this, — 
“Item,  to  Mr,  Cobb  my  organ  that  is  at 
Croydon.” 

In  the  confusion  and  anarchy  succeeding  this 
noble  prelate’s  cruel  martyrdom,  this  palace, 
with  the  estate  about  it,  were  wrested  from  the 
see  of  _ Canterbury  and  offered  for  sale,  with  the 
intention,  it  would  seem,  that  the  buildings 
should  be  taken  down,  a survey  * for  the  purpose 
being  made  17th  March,  1646,  in  which  the 
materials  were  valued  at  1,200L  Up  to  this  time 
the  palace  and  everything  belonging  to  it  had 
been  leased  by  the  ruling  powers  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  after  which  it  fell  to  Sir  W. 
Brereton,  colonel  and  general  of  the  Cheshire 
forces,  who  desecrated  the  chapel  by  converting 
it  into  a kitchen,  and  so  it  probably  remained 
till  the  Restoration  in  16G0,  when  Archbishop 
Juxon  repaired  and  fitted  it  up  in  decent 
manner,  his  arms  appearing  in  several  parts  of 
it  and  in  the  Guard  Chamber-  His  successor, 
Sheldon  (1663),  retired  here  after  the  Great 
Plague,  but  during  which  he  nobly  remained  at 
Lambeth,  and  by  his  charity  preserved  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  perished.  He  also 
did  much  to  improve  the  bnildings,  and  died 
here  Nov.  9,  1677.  His  successors  Sancroft 
and  Tenison  probably  did  not  reside  here. 
Archbishop  Tenison  (1694)  had  a great  regard 
for  Croydon,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  at  any 
time  resided  here,  though  ho  founded  a school 
in  the  town.  Wake  (1715)  repaired  the  build- 
ings and  rebuilt  the  great  gallery  next  the 
gardens,  aud  resided  for  a portion  of  several 
years.  Potter  (1736)  was  seldom  here,  but  the 
next  archbishop,  Herring  (17-17),  spent  6,000i. 
in  repairs  and  laying  out  the  gardens  here  aud 
at  Lambeth.  In  Archbishop  Cornwallis’s  time 
(1768-83)  the  palace  became  utterly  ruinous 
and  unfit  for  habitation,  and  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  investing  the  property  in 
trustees,  with  power  to  sell,  when  a now  re- 
sidence, that  at  Addington  Park,  was  purchased. 
The  old  palace  with  its  out-buildings  have  for 
a long  time  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  linen 
bleaching  works. 

Before  leaving  this  chapel,  I may  mention 
that  there  were  formerly  two  if  not  three 
chapels  attached  to  the  palace,  this  being  upon 
the  site  of  that  known  as  the  principal  one. 
Ducarel  says,  “ In  the  outer  chapel  is  a pulpit 
of  the  Renaissance  style  bearing  the  arms  of 
Archbishop  Laud,”  and  that  “ tho  carvings  of 
the  bench-ends  also  display  the  same  arms,  as 
well  as  those  of  Juxon.”  Attention  may  also 
be  called  to  the  cross  and  cross  keys  in 
coloured  brickwork  on  the  exterior  of  the 
chapel. 

I propose  that  we  should  now  inspect  the 
great  hall.  This  I have  already  stated  was 
probably  rebuilt  by  ArchLighop  Stafford  temp. 
Henry  VI.,  though  the  porch  appears  older. 
The  roof  of  tho  ball  is  of  very  line  timber  con- 
struction, equal  in  beauty  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  Christ  Chni-ch,  Oxford.  Tho 
pendents  are  good,  and  the  corbels  are  carved 
with  angels’  heads  and  armorial  bearings.  The 
arras  of  Stafford  occupied  a conspicuous  posi- 
tion at  the  east  end,  and  the  same  joined  to 
those  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  were  placed  on 
the  south  side.  On  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides  were  the  arms  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of 
Stafford,  father  to  the  Archbishop. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  there  was  not  long 
since,  says  Ducarel,  a fireplace,  and  over  it  a 
lantern  as  in  some  of  the  old  colleges  of  our 
two  universities.  At  the  itpper  end  there  was, 
in  1755,  a very  remarkable  coat  of  arms,  viz., 
those  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  impaled 
with  those  of  France  and  England,  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  being  azure,  a cross  fleury  between 
five  martlets,  or,  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
France,  viz.,  azure,  three  fleurs -de- lys,  or, 
quartered  with  those  of  England,  viz.,  three 
lions  as  borne  by  kings  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  and 


supported  by  angels  (in  the  foundation  charter 
of  Eton  College  tho  arms  of  Henry  VI.  are 
supported  by  two  angels),  and  another  angel 
under  holding  a label  with  this  inscription, 

Dne.  salvumfac  Regeni."  Ducarel  suggests  tho 
following  as  a probable  explanation  of  this 
curious  coat  of  arms 1st.  That  the  hall  was 
entirely  repaired,  if  not  rebuilt,  by  Archbishop 
Stafford  ; and  2nd,  that  in  tho  year  1444,  king 
Henry  "V  I.  wrote  a letter  to  the  Convocation  of 
the  clergj’  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  then 
assembled  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul, 
London,  wherein  he  thus  speaks  of  king  Edward 
the  Confessor : — 

“And,  forasmuch  as  among  all  other  saints,  we 
trust  that  the  blessed  and  glorious  Confessor, 
Edward,  is  a special  patron  and  protection  of  us  and 
of  our  Royaulme,  whereof  he  sometime  bare  the 
ccromie,  whoos  day  of  translation  is  kopt  as  now 
double  feest  in  Holy  Church  only,  we  for  the  more 
laud  and  praising  of  God  worship  the  said  glorious 
saint,  and  for  th’  encrece  of  more  devocion  among 
Christen  peeple  pray  and  exhorte  you  to  decre  and 
ordeyne  by  th  aulhortio  of  the  said  convocacion 
that  the  said  day  of  S.  Edward  be  kept  and  observed 
perpetuelly  hereafter  as  double  feest  and  holyday 
throughout  yoiu-  Province,  wherein  ye  shall  do  unto 
God  right  acceptable  service,  and  to  us  ri^ht,  singular 
plaiser.  Yeven  under  our  signet  at  our  Castel  of 
Wyndesore,  the  15th  day  of  October." 

This  being  agreed  to  by  the  convocation, 
Archbishop  Stafford  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  of 
bia  province  that  the  said  feast  should  henceforth 
for  ever  be  observed  in  their  dioceses  as  a 
double  feast  aud  holiday.  “ I am  therefore 
inclined  to  think  [continues  Ducarel]  that  the 
arms  of  King  Henry  VI.  thus  impaled  with 
those  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  were  placed 
here  by  Archbishop  Stafford  soon  after  this 
decree  of  the  convocation  was  made,  and  as  a 
compliment  to  his  Sovereign,  who  had  been  the 
author  of  it. 

An  effort  is  being  made  with  which,  I feel 
sure,  you  will  all  sympathise,  viz.,  to  purchase 
what  remains  of  these  old  buildings,  so  full  of 
historical  association,  and  preserve  them  from 
further  ruin  and  destruction  as  a memorial  to- 
the  late  Archbishop  Taib,  with  the  view  of  con- 
verting tho  fine  hall  and  other  buildings  to  some 
public  use  as  a free  library  or  museum,  and  to 
restore  the  chapel  to  the  sacred  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  This  effort,  whilst 
doing  great  credit  to  the  town  of  Croydon  in 
which  it  originated,  has  not,  I regret  to  say, 
hitherto  met  with  tho  support  which  so  worthy 
an  object  deserves,  though  with  patience  and 
perseverance  I yet  venture  to  hope  that  those 
who  have  tho  scheme  at  heart  may  yet  see 
their  desires  accomplished.* 


* A paper  by  Mr.  Hugh  Eoumieu  Gough,  architect,  read 
at  the  Croydon  meeting  of  the  8t.  Paul’s  Eccleaiological 
Society  on  the  19th  inat. 


At  the  end  of  this  survey  there  is  this  remarkable 
clause,  “ That  all  charters,  deeds,  evidences,  or  writings 
auywfty  touching  or  concerning  the  same  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted.'' Probably  these  were  wilfully  destroyed  at  tho 
great  rebellion,  and  this  will  account  for  the  paucity  of  the 
history  of  the  buildings.  Even  Camden  merely  mentions 
“ That  Croydon  is  particularly  famous  for  a palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  it  bath  been  now  for  a 
long  time,” 


WHITGIFT’S  HOSPITAL,  CROY'DON.f 

Before  I proceed  to  the  history  of  this 
ancient  building,  I will  ask  your  patience  to  a 
short  account  of  its  fonnder,  John  Whitgift, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Parker,  Whitgift,  and  Grindal  are  names 
associated  with  our  national  history,  for  their 
lives  and  actions  have  come  out  so  strongly  in 
the  post-Reformatioii  history  of  England  that  in. 
the  Elizabethan  annals  their  memories  have  shed 
a lustre  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Each 
of  these  prelates  made  the  Manor  House  of 
Croydon  a favourite  residence,  a retreat  from 
the  turmoil  and  etiquette  of  Court  life  aud 
politics,  — Archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgift 
specially  entertaining  their  Queen  at  Croydon, 
besides  transacting  important  businees  here. 
The  family  of  Whitgift  is  to  be  traced  to 
Yorkshire,  where  a branch  of  it  settled  at  Great 
Grimsby.  Henry,  the  father  of  the  Archbishop, 
was  a merchant,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
John,  the  son  and  Archbishop,  was  born  in  1530. 
His  early  education  was  at  St.  Antony’s  School 
in  London,  and  as  a youth  he  lodged  with  his 
aunt,  tho  wife  of  the  verger  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  He  then  (in  1518-9)  matriculated 
at  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
migrated  to  Pembroke  Hall,  of  which  Nicholas 
Ridley,  the  great  Reformer,  was  then  Master, 
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history  o(  these  old  buildings,  and  mentioned  the  move- 
ment which  has  been  set  on  foot  for  their  preservation, — a 
movement  which  has  our  heartiest  support.  One  sugges- 
tion made  in  connexion  with  tho  subject  was  mooted  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  viz,,  that  as- 
Croydon  has  just  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  as  a 
municipal  borough,  it  would  do  well  to  secure  these  old 
buildings  and  to  restore  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Palace,  so- 
as  to  make  it  servo  the  purpose  of  a guildhall. 

t From  a paper  by  Mr.  S.  Wayland  Kershaw,  F.S.A., 
of  Lambeth  Palace,  read  by  him  at  the  Croydon  meeting 
of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecelesiological  Society,  on  the  19t& 
instant. 
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and  when  Ridley  became  Bishop  of  London 
Whitgift  was  one  of  his  chaplains.  In  1555 
Whitgift  Vr’as  made  a fellow  of  Peter-house, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Perno  being  Master  of 
that  College.  The  Visitation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, under  Cardinal  Pole,  placed  Whit- 
gift in  an  anomalous  position ; but  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Perne,  he  was  screened 
from  any  ill  feeling  which  those  of  an  op- 
po-^iite  faith  might  have  awarded  him.  In  15(30 
ho  was  Rector  of  Teversbam,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, aud  in  15G3  was  made  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity;  in  1567  be  was  elected 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  in  1570  Master 
of  Trinity  College.  Preferment  seemed  to 
follow  rapidly,  and  he  was  made  a jmebend  in 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  bis  fame  now  extended  to 
the  Court,  when  he  preached  before  the  Queen 
at  Greenwich.  So  pleased  was  Elizabeth  with 
his  merits  that  she  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  sermons 
preached  before  the  Queen,  with  a drollery,  of 
which  she  was  often  capable,  called  him  her 
“White-gift,”  somewhat  alike  to  that  of  her 
partiality  for  Archbishop  Parker,  whom  she 
called  her  ‘“little  black  husband.”  In  1573 
Whitgift  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  three 
years  afterwards  we  follow  him  to  a still  higher 
step,  viz.,  the  Bishopric  of  Worcester.  His 
advancement  to  this  dignity  was  universally 
popular,  aud  iu  his  progress  from  place  to  place, 
his  cavalcade  and  retinue,  which  was  always 
numerous,  was  joined  in  by  many  an  admiring 
throng.  In  1583  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  ecclesiastical  fame,  viz.,  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  in  this  position  we  view 
him,  in  regard  to  politics  and  learning,  and, 
lastly,  as  to  the  foundation  of  this  ancient 
hospital.  In  the  disposal  of  church  property,  as  to 
which  the  Reformation  had  greatly  altered, 
Whitgift  preserved  much  moderation,  and 
Elizabeth  approved  of  his  straightforwardness  in 
action.  In  ISOl  complaints  were  made  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the 
Archbishop  made  a general  survey  of  them ; 
in  this  year  he  procured  of  the  Queen  the 
rectory  of  Bishopsbonrne,  near  Canterbury, 
for  that  eminent  divine.  Hooker.  Whitgift 
was  associated  with  Archbishop  Parker  in  an 
answer  to  the  “ Admonitions.”  He  compiled, 
while  Bishop  of  Worcester,  new  statutes  for 
the  Church  of  Hereford,  and  recovered  some 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  it.  The  histo- 
rians Hallam,  Hnine,  and  Rapin,  give  credit  to 
the  Queen  for  her  course  of  action,  as  regards 
the  unsettled  state  of  religious  opinion  at  this 
time,  though  gradually  the  Protestant  canse 
was  finding  its  firm  level.  The  party  spirit  of 
the  Puritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  foreign 
theologians  on  the  other,  gave  rise  to  a series 
of  celebrated  publications  known  as  the  ” Martin- 
Mar-Prelate  ” tracts,  which  fiercely  assailed  the 
Queen  and  the  Primate  ; another  groat  contro- 
versy connected  with  Whitgift  is  that  known 
as  the  “ Cartwright  controversy,”  in  which 
Cartwright’s  object  was  the  ‘^overthrow  of 
episcopacy  and  the  subversion  of  all  prin- 
ciples which  were  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Calvin.” 

In  Whitgift’s  primacy  occurred  the  settle- 
ment of  what  are  known  in  history  as  the 
“ Lambeth  Articles,”  of  which  the  Archbishop 
had  the  direction,  praying  that  nothing  be  taught 
against  these  doctrines,  a measure  not  pleasino- 
to  the  Queen.  We  turn  from  the  ecclesiastic^ 
and  political  career  of  Whitgift  to  his  domestic 
life,  and  read  that  he  delighted  in  hospitality 
and  on  his  risits  into  Kent,  or  to  his  palace  at 
Canterbury,  displayed  a munificence  in  retinue 
that  wonld  astonish  a prince  of  to-day  ; he  some- 
times entered  the  city  of  Canterbury  with  800 
horse.  At  his  first  journev  into  Kent,  1589  ho 
rode  to  Dover  attended  with  no  leas  than  100 
of  his  own  servants  in  livery,  whereof  there 
were  forty  gentlemen  iu  chains  of  gold,  and  his 
first  entry  into  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  described 
as  very  grand,  and  greatly  impressed  some  of 
foreign  visitors  who  happened  to  be  there 
at  the  time.  The  literary  labours  of  Whitrift 
must  not  pass  unnoticed,  for  no  less- than 
ninety-one  works  of  this  prelate  are  mentioned 
some,  of  course,  in  MS.,  and  many  of  a transient 
character.  Several  of  my  hearers  will  know  the 
collections  of  this  primate’s  interesting  writino-s 
and  letters  published  by  the  ” Parker  Society”’ 
VVe  read  of  his  having  left  tokens  of  his  wealth, 
lo  Trimty  College,  Cambridge,  he  gave  a piece 
of  plate  gilt  and  several  MSS. ; he  endowed  the 
city  of  Canterbury  with  1(X)  marks.  The  later 
days  of  Whitgift  were  saddened  by  attending 
the  last  moments  of  his  queen,  to  whom  he  was 


so  loyal  a subject,  aud  in  the  old  Palace  of 
Richmond  he  consoled  her  with  the  last  service 
of  the  church;  witliin  six  hours  of  the  queen’s 
death  Whitgift  appeared  with  the  Council  of  the 
Nation  at  the  High  Cross  at  Cheapside,  to  pro- 
claim James  I.  king  of  England;  and  in  a few 
days  after,  Whitgift  placed  the  crown  on  that 
monarch  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Then  followed 
the  famous  Hampton  Court  Conference,  in 
1604,  in  which  Whitgift  was  engaged,  and  on 
going  to  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham,  in 
his  barge  from  Lambeth,  caught  that  fatal  cold 
which  ended  in  death.  In  that  solemn  hour  he 
was  visited  by  James  I.,  and  soothed  to  some 
extent  by  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  history 
lias  recorded  his  last  memorable  words,  ” Pro 
ecclesia  Dei,  pro  ecclcsin  Dei.”  On  Feb.  28, 
1604,  John  Whitgift  passed  away,  one  of  the 
most  noted  archbishops  who,  in  times  of  perse- 
cution and  religious  feeling  such  as  wo  cannot 
DOW  realise,  will,  with  his  predecessors,  Parker, 
Grindal,  and  Banerofc,  live  in  the  lasting  annals 
of  church  history. 

We  may  assume  that  the  foundation  of  such 
buildings  as  the  Whitgift  Hospital  were  to 
some  extent  the  successors  of  those  many 
hospitals  or  refuges  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  the  temporary  abode  of  pilgrims  and 
travellers,  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infii’m, 
and  the  halting-place  for  many  who  visited  the 
great  churches  and  shrines  of  our  land.  The 
county  of  Kent  is  exceedingly  rich  in  this 
respect,  and  we  can  enumerate  many  such 
buildings  which  exist  to  this  day  with  altered 
statutes  and  improvements,  while  others  are 
utterly  lost ; in  some  cases  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  is  preserved.  . . . 

We  have  heard  of  Whitgift’s  fondness  for 
his  house  at  Croydon  ; it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  found  a hospital  in  this  town.  On  the  17th 
of  January,  1506,  the  buildiug  was  begun,  and 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1500,  was  finished, 
occupying  a little  over  three  years.  The  total 
cost  was  2.7U>1.  lls.  lid.,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Finch,  the  vicar  of  Croydon,  was  appointed  by 
Archbishop  Wliitgift  to  overlook  the  [mogress 
of  the  works.  In  the  Lambeth  MS.  275,  is 
preserved  the  account  of  the  buildiug,  the 
weekly  payment  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
statutes  of  the  hospital.  This  document  is  a 
model  of  a building  account,  extending  over 
three  j'ear.s,  regularly  examined  by  Mr.  Finch, 
and  generally  supervised  by  the  Archbishop. 
From  the  mass  of  material  I have  only  selected 
some  prominent  items,  which  bear  more  closely 
on  my  subject  and  that  of  church-building, 
either  locally  or  in  general. 

Fob.  4,  1596.  This  day  we  made  an  end  of 
pulling  down  ; now  we  tako  to  mortar -making 
clearing,  and  levelling  of  the  ground.  We  hare 
finished  the  two  trenches  next  the  Crown  and  George 
Ino,  and  have  made  them  even  with  the  ground. 

Jan.  17,  1596.  The  first  weekly  account  after 
beginning  of  the  building. 

Then  follow  directions  for  the  arms  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  to  be  placed  over  the 
entrance-gateway,  and  the  luotto,  which  still 
exists,  “ Qui  dat  pauperi,  non  indegebit.” 
Several  mottoes  appear  to  have  been  put  before 
the  Archbishop  for  selectiou,  but  the  above  was 
finally  agreed  upon. 

Feb.  14,  1596.  The  foimdaHons  were  begun  to 
be  dug. 

March  22,  1.596.  His  Grace  laid  the  two  corner- 
stones, north  and  south. 

June  ■“27.  The  first  of  all  the  Hospital  was 
reared. 

September  29,  1597.  All  the  outworks,  as  tyliug, 
kc.,  were  fully  finished. 

1593.  The  glazing  was  finished ; the  glass  in  the 
h.al!  window  cometh  unto  49L  2s. 

1599.  Wo  read  of  an  order  for  colouring  the 
beams  in  the  hall.  Whether  this  was  carried  out  is 
uncertain. 

June,  ICOiI.  The  schoolmaster’s  house  finished. 
For  the  wainscoting  of  the  chimneypiece  in  the 
great  chamber,  10s. 

Some  of  the  timber  was  obtained  from  the 
Archbishop’s  domain  or  “park”  at  Croydon,  a 
good  deal  from  Lingfitdd  in  Surrey,  on  the 
Sussex  border.  We  must  remember  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  country  was  thickly  wooded, 
forming  part  of  the  great  Weald  of  Kent, 
k.urrey,  and  Sussex,  the  many  shingled  spires  in 
that  district  indicating  the  abttndance  of  wood. 
The  sand  for  mixing  purposes  was  obtained  from 
Diippas  Hill,  then  called  “Dnbbers  ilill,”  an 
eminence  close  to  the  town  on  its  western  side. 
On  Monday,  July  9th,  1599,  Whitgife’s  Hospital 
was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  by  Richard 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Anthony 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  preacher 


at  the  dedication  was  Thomas  Bonford,  and 
there  were  present  several  other.s,  including  one 
George  Whitgift.  The  hospital  was  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trimty.  Tho  common  seal  has  the 
history  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  statutes 
were  made  by  the  Archbishop,  of  which  the 
original  copy  exists  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  0.  B.  Byers,  chap- 
lain of  the  hospital,  the  corporation  charter 
and  Barkei*’s  black-letter  Bible  are  shown  to 
our  members  in  the  dining-hall,  which  also 
possess  an  interesting  water-colour  drawing  of 
the  old  High-street  here,  showing  the  Crown 
Hotel,  mentioned  in  the  building  accounts. 

The  foundation  is  for  such  as  needed  relief, 
not  to  exceed  forty,  to  be  chosen  and  nominated, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Archbishop,  his 
executors,  and  assigns. 

Three  classes  of  persons  aro  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  this  hospital:  — (1)  Men  of  60  who 
have  served  in  the  household  of  the  Archbishop 
to  be  preferred  above  all  others  ; (2)  poor  men 
of  the  parish  of  Croydon  and  Lambeth  over 
60  years  of  age  ; (3)  persons  of  60  years  of  age 
of  parishes  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

The  founder  ordered  that  within  ten  days 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  statues  be 
openly  read  in  the  chapel  of  the  said  hospital. 
In  1634  we  read  of  the  visitation  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  when  certain  questions  were  asked,  but 
it  appears  from  that  Primate’s  Register  no  return 
was  made.  I may  remark  generally  that  the 
statutes  for  this  hospital  have  a strong  likeness 
to  those  made  by  Archbishop  Abbot  for  his 
hospital  at  Guildford. 

Among  the  accounts  of  lauds  to  be  purchased 
for  the  maiutenauce  of  Whitgift’s  Hospital 
there  are  many  extracts  which  have  a local 
interest. 

The  building,  as  it  now  remains,  is  nearly  in 
its  original  state.  Some  repairs  and  additions 
were  made  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  chapel 
is  situate  at  tho  southern  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, and  is  partly  jianelled, — it  also  contains 
some  old  paintings.  The  warden’s  room  has  a 
fine  carved  mantel,  which  was  drawn  some 
years  ago  for  tho  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-Book.  The  hall  is  small,  but  contains 
fragments  of  old  glass.  The  entire  building  is 
of  brick;  and  ia  this  respect  is  like  Abbot’s 
Hospital  at  Guildford,  which,  however,  is  much 
richer  in  architectural  detail. 

The  town  of  Croydon  is  fortunate,  indeed,  iu 
having  a parish  church  of  so  much  architectural 
beauty,  close  to  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  viz.,  the  haU,  chapel,  and 
other  apartments.  This  old  palace,  the  home 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  for  several 
ages,  and  which  has  witnessed  the  transactions 
of  sovereigns,  nobles,  scholars,  and  divines,  is 
now  engaging  tho  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
historical  buildings  to  save  it  from  demolition 
and  preserve  to  us  a part,  indeed,  of  onr  national 
history.  I cannot  but  urge  on  you,  as  a society, 
to  co-operate  with  others  in  the  great  work  of 
preserving  this  structui-e,  which  should  be  dear 
alike  to  the  student  of  history,  arch2eology,  and 
art. 


SOME  RECENTLY  INVESTIGATED 
ANTIQUITIES  IN  CORNWALL. 

Among  the  many  remains  of  prehistoric  ages  in 
England,  which  have  been  either  entirely  ignored 
by  county  liistorians  and  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
or  dismissed  too  briefly,  are  two  sites  of  con- 
siderable intci'csb  in  Cornwall,  in  the  adjacent 
parishes  of  St.  Teatli  and  St.  Advent,  not  far 
from  Camelford  ; the  former  barely  noticed  by 
Maclean  in  his  ” History  of  Trigg  Minor,”  the 
latter  quite  new  to  archmology.  That  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Teath  is  locally  known  as  ‘‘  The 
Rounds.”  It  is  an  extensive  earthwork  of 
circular  form  divided  unequally  by  the  Bos- 
castle-road  between  Trevain  and  Cockcrowing. 
The  outer  vallum  is  complete,  .except  for  the 
space  of  about  fifty  paces  on  the  St.  Teath  and 
Delabolo  side.  A very  small  portion  only 
remains  of  tho  inner  rallum,  but  there  are 
distinct  traces  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
circuit,  in  some  places  as  high  as  2 ft.  The 
Rev.  T.  Worthington,  whoso  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  a Celtic  cross  we  recorded  a short 
time  ago,  has  recently  examined  this  site,  known 
as  No.  1,218  on  the  tithe-map  of  the  parish, 
forming  part  of  a fai’m  called  ” New-Berry,”  of 
which  the  buildings  are  now  entirely  ruinated, 
a part  only  of  one  wall  remaining.  He  finds 
that  tlie  fo.ss  between  the  two  concentric 
mounds  or  rings  has  been  almost  completely 
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filled  U15  to  the  level  of  the  field,  the  material 
of  the  inaor  ring  having  been  thrown  down 
with  this  object.  The  average  height  of  the 
outer  mound  on  the  Delabolo  side  is  5 ft.  G in. ; 
the  inside  height  is  scarcely  so  great.  On  tho 
western  side,  nearest  to  Camelford,  the  average 
height  is  6 ft.,  with  some  places  reaching  10  ft. 
in  height.  The  aides  of  the  mounds  hav'O  been 
faced  in  many  parts  with  walling,  iu  the  style 
commonly  in  use  throughout  the  county.  The 
camp  or  area  thus  enclosed  measures  495  ft. 
in  diameter;  the  breadth  of  the  circumvallation, 
from  the  centre  line  of  each  mound,  is  30  ft. 
This  capacious  stronghold  of  our  early  Celtic 
forefathers  lies  close  to  the  “ Castlogoff  Camp  ” 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Lanteglos  parish, 
and  is  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  look- 
ing in  a westerly  direction  towards  Boscastle. 

The  second  monnraentis  of  a somewhat  com- 
plex nature.  It  consists  of  three  circular 
groups  of  standing  and  prostrate  stones  in  the 
“Bury”  or  “Pool”  Field,  in  Trecarne  Farm, 
not  far  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river 
Camel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Advent,  or  Adven, 
one  mile  to  the  south  of  Camelford.  In  this 
twelve-acre  field  the  three  groups  are  placed  at 
spots  forming  the  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
the  two  longer  and  equal  sides,  of  chains, 
being  about  three  times  longer  than  the  base,  of 
2 chains.  Each  circle  is  of  tho  approximate 
diameter  of  50  ft.,  and  each  origiually  contained 
three  rings  of  stones.  These  have  been  almost 
entirely  levelled,  but  they  may  be  still  distinctly 
traced.  The  stones  were  of  granite  and  spar, 
ranging  in  height  from  3 ft.  to  7 ft.,  and  iu  width 
from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  Several  loads  of  them  are 
still  heaped  up  against  the  fence,  but  hundreds 
of  loads  have  been  removed  within  the  memoiy 
of  the  present  occupier.  In  digging  a trench 
across  one  of  the  circles,  that  on  the  right-hand 
base  corner  of  tho  triangle,  several  tons  of 
loose  granite  and  spar  boulders,  and  other  stones, 
which  had  evidently  been  obtained  from  the  bed 
of  the  neighbouring  river,  were  thrown  out. 
Ml’.  Worthington  reports  that  virgin  soil  was 
reached  at  a depth  of  3 ft.,  with  small  patches 
of  charred  substances.  These,  which  may  be 
of  burnt  wood  or  bone,  have  yet  to  undergo 
investigation.  There  is  a similar  mound,  which 
marks  the  site  of  a stone  circle  that  has  been 
destroyed  withiu  the  last  twenty  years,  on  tho 
same  farm,  and  not  more  than  a quartei  of  a 
mile  distant  from  this  triad  of  monuments.  It 
is  situated  in  a long,  narrow  field,  known  as 
“Strap”  Field.  In  this  case  the  materials 
were  removed  by  the  former  occupier.  The 
present  owner  and  occupier,  Mr.  Nicholas  Parnell, 
is  greatly  interested  in  these  evidences  of 
archaic  man,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  do  his  best 
to  preserve  them  from  further  injury  and  from 
impending  obliteration. 


SALE  AND  DEMOLITION  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  “COCK  TATERN.” 

A KEW  weeks  ago  we  referred,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Builder,  to  the  impending  demolition  of 
the  historical  “ Cock  Tavern,”  in  Fleet-street, 
in  connexion  with  the  widening  of  that  thorough- 
fare between  Cbaneery-laue  and  Bell-yard,  and 
on  Monday  last  the  sale  of  tho  property  took 
place  at  the  Auction  Mart,  the  auctioneers  being 
Messrs.  Orgill,  Swanu,  & Orgill.  The  printed 
particulars  stated  that  the  property  offered  con- 
sisted of  a lease  to  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  for  a 
term  of  eighty  years,  at  a yearly  rent  of  500h, 
of  the  plot  of  land  in  Fleet-street,  formerly  the 
site  of  the  “Cock  Tavern”  and  “Prosser’s,” 
having  an  area  of  about  2,400  ft.,  with  a frontage 
to  Fleet-street  of  19  ft.,  by  a depth  of  130  ft. 
The  purchaser,  said  tho  particulars,  would  have 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  existing  tavern  and 
buildings,  which  would  belong  to  him,  “ except 
the  stove  and  mantel-piece  in  the  coffee-room,” 
which  it  is  believed  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  intend  to  preserve  as  a i-elic  of  the  old 
liostelric. 

Before  px-oceeding  to  offer  the  property,  the 
auctioneer  read  over  the  conditions  of  sale, 
wbioh  were  rather  voluminous,  commenting  upon 
them  as  he  proceeded.  One  of  the  conditions 
stated  that  the  risk  of  obtaining  the  transfer  of 
the  licence  to  the  building  to  be  erected  upon 
the  piece  of  land  sold,  and  of  obtiiiiiing  a re- 
newal of  the  existing  licence,  was  to  be  taken 
by  the  purchaser,  as  the  Commissioners  did  not 
guarantee  in  any  way  the  transfer  or  renewal 
of  the  licence.  In  another  condition  tho  pur- 
chaser was  recommended  to  take  notice  of  the 


surrounding  walls,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
wliether  they  were  party  or  external  walls,  as 
tlie  Commi.ssioners  do  not  guarantee  a right  to 
such  walls  or  any  part  of  them.  He  was  also 
recommetulcd  to  take  notice  of  the  lights  of  the 
adjacent  buildings,  the  Commissioners  taking 
no  responsibility  as  to  tho  height  to  which  the 
new  buildings  might  bo  legally  carried.  The 
auctioneer  next  drew  any  inteniling  purchaser’s 
attention  to  the  articles  of  agreement  as  to  the 
building  lease,  a draft  of  which  accompanied  the 
I)rinted  particulars,  and  which  stated  that 
5,500Z.  at  least  wore  to  be  expended  on  the 
building,  which  was  to  be  covered  in  in  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  com- 
pletely finished  and  made  tit  for  habitation  in 
twelve  months.  In  the  schedule  attached  to 
the  agreement  there  were  stringent  conditions 
as  to  tho  foundations,  which  were  to  have  a 
concrete  bottom  4 ft.  thick,  and  as  to  the  brick, 
stone,  and  other  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
buildings. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  the  above-named 
partioular.s,  the  auctioneer  next  enlarged  on  the 
great  value  of  the  site,  observing  that  the  open- 
ingof  the  new  Law  Courts  was  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  new  “ Cock  Tavern,”  which  iu  all  pro- 
bability was  about  to  be  crecteil,  would  continue 
to  receive,  in  an  extended  degree,  the  patronage 
and  support  which  for  centuries  past  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  ancient  tavern  by  the  legal 
profession  ; and  that  the  spacious  offices  which 
might  bo  erected  in  addition  to  the  tavern 
rendered  tho  site  still  more  valuable.  The 
first  offer  was  l,500h,  and  the  property  was 
ultimately  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Gnest  for 
3,610/.  It  is  under.stood  that  a new  tavern, 
together  with  office  })roperty,  will  be  at  once 
erected. 


RAILWAY  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  DECEMBER,  1882. 

Some  interesting  railway  statistics  relating  to 
the  capital,  revenues,  and  expenditure  of  the 
I’iiilways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  end  of 
December  last,  have  just  been  issued,  from 
which  it  appear.s  that  the  total  capital  of  the 
forty-seven  railway  companies  rei>re3enting 
that  interest  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  691,082,223/. 
of  which  517,959,11.5/.  was  represented  by 
shares,  and  173,123,108/.  by  debenture  stock. 
Of  this  prodigious  sum  upwards  of  600,000,000/. 
forms  the  capital  of  fourteen  of  the  leading 
companies,  thus  leaving  about  90,000,000/.  only 
as  the  aggregate  capital  of  tho  remaining 
twenty-three  smaller  companies.  Of  the  four- 
teen leading  companies  the  London  and  North- 
Western  stands  at  the  hoail  witii  a capital  of 
100,373.968/.  The  Midland  follows,  with  a 
capital  of  72,709,267/.  j and  next  iu  order  is 
the  Great  Western,  with  a capital  of  72,505,501/. j 
followed  by  tlie  North  Eastern,  whose  capital 
is  50,913,483/.;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
capital  38,5-l'2,016/. ; the  Caledonian,  capital 
38,401,170/. ; Great  Eastern,  capital  37,866,823/.; 
Great  Northern,  capital  34-, 380,050/.;  Nortn 
British,  capital,  33.269,211/.;  London  and 
South  Western,  capital  20,564,188/.  ; Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  capital 
26,594,461/.;  London,  Chatliam,  and  Dover, 
capital  24,342,289/.  ; and  the  South  Eastern 
capital  21,665,974/.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  in  explanation  that  tho  above-named 
snm  of  691,082,223/.  as  the  aggregate  present 
capital  of  the  several  companies,  represents 
only  what  is  technically  designated  tho 
“created”  cajfital,  tho  total  amount  of  the 
authorised  capital,  under  existing  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, being  717,316,121/.  Thus  the  autho- 
rised capital  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Companyis  103,178,0 13/.,  as  against  100,373,968/. 
created  ; the  Midland’s  authorised  capita*, 
74,749,267/.,  against  72,709,267/.  created;  the 
Great  Western’s  authorised  capital,  73,144,561/., 
against  72,505,561/.  created;  the  authorised 
and  created  cajjital  of  the  other  companies 
being  in  like  proportion.  Tlio  total  capital 
expenditure  of  these  several  companies  to  the 
end  of  December,  1882,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
689,777,146/.,  of  which  sum  8,426,831/.  was 
expended  in  the  half  - year  ending  with 
December  last,  during  which  period  tlie 
Midland  Company  expended  1,112,985/.;  the 
London  and  North-Western,  1,013,443/.;  the 
Great  Eiistern,  934,978/. ; the  Great  North  of 
Scotland,  696,742/.;  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, 633,095/.;  t,he  Metropolitan  District, 
495,685/.;  the  iletropolitan,  470,213/.;  the 
London  and  South-Western  371,805/. ; the 


Great  Western,  322,674/. ; the  Great  Northern, 
316,305/.;  the  London  and  Brighton,  193,975/.; 
and  the  South-Eastern,  168,095/.  The  estimated 
capital  expenditure  of  tho  forty-seven  com- 
panies for  the  current  half-year  (with  the  ex- 
ception of-  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  whicli  is  not  given,  but  known  to  be 
considerable)  is  7,662.671/.,  of  which  1,060,276/. 
is  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Company; 
1,150,000/.  by  the  Midland;  950,471/.  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ; 600,000/.  by  the 
Great  Eastern,  exclusive  of  costly  works  in 
connexion  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Liver- 
pool-street  Station;  420,000/.  by  tho  London 
and  South-Western  ; 410,000/.  by  tho  Great 
Northern;  400,000/.  by  tho  Great  Western; 
336,000/.  by  the  Loudon  and  Brighton  ; 221 ,000/. 
by  the  Metropolitan  District ; 202,500/.  by  the 
Metropolitan;  and  304,309/.  by  tho  South- 
Eastern. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
features  in  the  statistics  connected  with  the  re- 
venue department  of  these  several  forty-seven 
railways  is  that  relating  to  tho  dividends  paid 
during  the  last  half-year.  The  highest  dividends 
paid  were  by  the  two  Welsh  compauies, — the 
Taff  Vale  and  tho  Rhymney  companies, — and 
the  MaryporD  and  Carlisle  Company.  The 
dividend  declared  by  the  Taff  Yale  Company 
was  at  tho  extraordinary  rate  of  17  per  cent, 
per  annum,  whilst  the  Rliymnoy  and  Maryport 
and  Carlisle  dividends  were  each  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  North-Eastern 
dividend  was  nt  tho  rate  of  8?  per  cent. ; the 
London  and  North-Western  and  the  London, 
Tilbury,  aud  Southend,  8 jier  cent. ; the  North 
London,  7i  per  cent. ; the  Great  Western,  7i  per 
cent. ; the  London  and  South-Western  and  Sonth- 
Eastern,  7 per  cent. ; the  Furness,  64  per  cent. ; 
the  London  aud  Brighton  aud  the  Midland,  6i 
per  cent. ; the  Great  Northern,  6 per  cent. ; the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western,  5^  per  cent. ; the 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  5}  per  cent.;  the 
Great  Northern  and  West  of  Ireland,  5i  per 
cent.;  tlie  Lancashire  aud  Yorkshire,  Cale- 
donian, Cork  and  Bandon,  Great  Southern  and 
Western  of  Ireland,  Metropolitan,  and  North 
British,  each  .5  per  cent. ; the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  4J  per  cent. ; the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Comities  and  tho  Midland 
Great  Western  of  Ireland,  each  4 per  cent. ; the 
North  StaffordsUirdshire,  per  cent. ; the 
Great  Eastern,  34  per  cent.  ; and  tho  Dublin, 
Wexford,  aud  Wicklow,  and  the  Waterford  aud 
Limerick,  each  2 per  cent. 


FIRE  AT  THE 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

The  Rheinischc  WestfaJische  Zeitung  states 
that  the  German  section  of  the  Amsterdam 
Exhibition  (or,  in  fact,  the  whole  structure) 
was  in  serious  danger  from  bra  on  the  12th  inst. 
In  the  pavilion  for  exotic  plants,  artificial  heat 
is  constantly  maintained,  and  by  some  defect 
in  the  heating  appliances  a portion  of  the 
hangings  seems  to  have  caught  fire.  The 
fireman  on  duty  was  in  consternation,  and  an 
active  French  workman  standing  near  climbed 
up,  and  (not  without  personal  danger)  tore 
down  the  burning  drapery.  Had  he  not  done 
so,  the  consequences  might  have  been  very 
serious,  for  it  was  twenty  minutes  before  the 
fire  brigade  put  in  an  appearance,  aud  even 
then  the  necessary  tubing  was  not  available 
to  extinguish  the  smouldering  woodwork.  The 
space  between  this  hot-houso  and  the  German 
section  is  filled  with  empty  cases,  aud  thus  the 
risk  of  a serious  conflagration  undoubtedly 
existed.  It  is  remarked  that  German  exhibitors 
ought  to  keep  their  wares  fully  insured,  in 
view  of  the  warning  they  have  received  from 
the  above  occurrence. 


NEW  PANORAMA  AT  BERLIN. 


Various  important  alterations  on  existing 
models  have  been  carried  out  iu  the  new  pano- 
rama in  tho  Friedrichstrasse,  at  Berlin.  The 
circular  platform  for  tlie  public  is  made  with, 
steps,  so  that  those  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
front  rank  can  see  perfectly.  The  outer  portion, 
of  this  platform  M-ill  be  movable,  while  the 
inner  part  will  be  fixed.  The  former  is  intended 
to  bo  placed  in  motion  every  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  so  that  any  persons  who  wish  to  do  so 
can  see  the  whole  panorama  pass  before  them 
without  stirring  from  their  places.  By  this 
arrangement  the  crowding  hitherto  usual  at 
points  of  special  interest  is  obviated. 
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CROYDON  CHURCH. 

Ox  Saturday,  the  19th  inst.,  a large  numbe^ 
of  the  roeraber’a  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiologica^ 
Society  visited  the  tine  pariah  church  of  Croydon, 
which  was  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  after  the  destructive  fire 
which  completely  gutted  the  building  sisleen 
years  ago.* 

Mr.  J.  Corbet  Anderson,  author  of  “ ' 
Monuments  and  Antiquities  of  the  Old  Parish 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Croydon”  (a 
work  which  was  reviewed  and  commended  by  us 
at  the  time  it  was  issuedf),  acted  as  ctcerone, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said  that 
the  church  was  undoubtedly  a very  ancient 
foundation,  its  origin  being  lost  in  a remote 
antiquity.  At  one  time  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  running  streams  of  water, 
but  these  streams  bad,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  disappeared,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the 
improved  drainage  of  the  district.  There  were 
yet  living  men  who  remembered,  sixty  years 
ago,  catching  trout  in  a stream  within  20  ft.  of 
the  tower  of  the  church.  Possibly  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  streams  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  it,  for  we  knew  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Venerable  Bede  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  bishops  to  baptise  con- 
verts to  Christianity  in  the  rivers.  It  might  be 
inferred  that  there  was  a structure  dedicated 
to  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship  at  Croydon 
in  the  year  902,  since  to  the  will  of  Beorhtric 
and  .i^lfswyth,  made  in  that  year,  .Allfsiea,  the 
priest  of  Croydon,  was  mtness.  The  earliest 
direct  notice  of  Croydon  Church  was  contained 
in  Domesday  Book.  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  w’as  mentioned  in  the  same  entry 
as  being  the  lord  of  the  manor.  But  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  relating  to  tho  early  antiquity 
of  the  fabric  was  extremely  scanty,  and  there- 
fore certain  fragments  that  were  discovered 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  church  after  the 
fire  acquired  additional  importance  and  value  as 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the  church.  Of 
these  fragments,  and  of  the  ddbris  which  fell  out 
of  the  walls,  no  portion  could  certainly  be 
claimed  as  Anglo-Saxon,  nor  even  perhaps  as 
pure  Norman,  but  many  of  the  fragments  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Late  Norman  period. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  Early  English  dog- 
tooth ornamentation  found,  and  some  evidences 
of  Decorated  work.  After  the  fire  the  ground 
plan  of  a more  ancient  church,  which  had  occu- 
pied the  same  site,  could  be  distinctly  traced. 
As  each  successive  alteration  had  been  made  in 
the  character  of  the  structure,  the  old  walls  had 
been  merely  pierced  or  taken  down  to  the  re- 
quired level,  but  the  ancient  foundations  had 
been  religiously  preserved.  It  was  certain  that, 
previously  to  the  tire,  the  walls  of  Croydon 
Church  had  been  thrice  pierced  for  windows, 
aud  the  presumption  was  that  the  succession 
of  lights  exhibited  a design  in  harmony  with  the 
general  character  which  the  fabric  bore  at  the 
respective  dates  of  their  insertion,  whether 
that  occurred  during  the  Late  Norman,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular  periods. 
When  Sir  Gilbert  (then  Mr.)  Scott  was  called 
in  to  restore  the  church  he  touched  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  old  work,  so  that  the  walls  of 
tho  church,  although  re-cased  with  ashlar  in. 
temally  and  re-flinted  externally,  are  really  the 
old  walls,  which  still  contain  a mass  of  interest- 
ing fragments  of  stonework,  many  of  them  bear- 
ing  traces  of  colour.  The  old  masonry  below 
the  oldest  ivindow-cills  was  very  much' darker 
in  colour  than,  and  quite  difierent  from,  the 
masonry  above  the  level  of  the  insertions,  in 
which  a large  quantity  of  chalk  was  used.  It 
was  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  older  or 
dark-coloured  portion  of  the  walls  no  archi- 
tectural fragments  such  as  those  before 
mentioned  were  found,  though  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  walls  were  rich  in  such  re- 
mains, a fact  which  suggested  the  possibility 
that  a sculptured  history  of  our  country  might 
lie  embedded  in  the  walls  of  our  old  parish 
churches,  depicted  on  stones  wrought  by  Saxon 
and  Norman  hands.  At  some  distance  below 
the  elevation  reached  by  the  roof  of  the  late 
church,  traces  of  a former  nave  roof  were 
discovered  on  the  tower;  this  roof  was  of  low 
P^h,  and  a portion  of  its  lead  was  found  em- 

T * The  church  was  destroyed  on  the  nieht  of  the  .Itli  nf 
Tolume  for  tfiat  year,  p.  25). 
Sr^n  ‘‘‘S  restoration  of  the  bnildinf  were 

(“r  1869  (p.  831)  and  1870  (p.  63). 

^ ^ e'irsojle,  and  the  pulpit%ere 

given  m oar  volome  for  1871.  pp.  761,  766.  ^ 

t Bee  Builder,  vol.  nii.  (1871),  p,  759 


bedded  in  the  wall  of  the  tower.  A rude  and 
apparently  ancient  piscina  was  found  in  tho 
south  wall.  It  might  bo  concluded  that  an 
altar  once  stood  near  the  spot  where  it  was 
found.  Near  the  south  door  and  also  near  the 
north  door  were  holy- water  stoups ; from  the 
fact  of  these  not  being  in  tho  porches,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  originally  there  was  neither  a 
south  nor  a north  porch.  It  was  conjectured 
that  the  work  of  converting  the  church  into  a 
Perpendicular  fabric  was  commenced  by  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
arms  of  that  prelate  (or,  three  torteaux)  having 
formerly  been  affixed  to  the  north  entrance. 
There  was  also  heraldic  authority  for  placing  the 
date  of  its  completion  in  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Chiehelcy,  whose  arms  (argent,  a chevron  ijules 
between  three  cinquefoils  of  the  last)  were 
carved  at  the  side  of  tho  western  or  principal 
entrance.  The  Perpendicular  style  of  work 
exhibited  by  the  late  structure  attained  its 
purest  development  towards  the  end  of  the 
•fourteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century, — exactly  the  period  which  included  the 
archiepiscopates  of  Courtenay  aud  Chicheley. 
When  the  chmx’h  was  cleaned  in  18-14,  a dis- 
temper i)ainting  was  discovered  on  the  south 
wall,  representing  St.  Christopher.  Another 
and  still  more  interesting  specimen  of  rude 
mural  decoration  was  found  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  church  when  the  gallery  was  removed  iu 
1857;  this  paiutiug  bad  for  its  subject  St. 
George  slaying  the  Dragon.  The  church 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
January  5,  1807-  The  fire  was  caused  by  the 
over-heating  of  a “Gurney”  stove, — an  excel- 
lent stove  in  itself,  but  the  water  had  been 
allowed  by  a careless  attendant  to  bo  entirely 
evaporated,  so  that  the  stove  got  red-hot  and 
ignited  the  pitch-pino  roof  at  a point  35  ft. 
distant  from  the  stove.  This  catastrophe  con- 
veyed a remarkable  lesson  as  to  the  care  which 
should  be  exercised  in  the  heating  of  churches. 
In  1390  tho  church  was  appropriated  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Bermondsey,  after 
which  it  continued  only  a vicarage.  At  the  dis- 
solution of  the  convent  in  1538,  the  rectory  fall- 
ing to  the  Crown,  King  Edward  VI.  granted  it 
to  a couple  of  laymen,  to  whose  representatives 
it  descended,  but  the  advowson  of  the  vicar.age 
reverted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  where  it 
remains.  Among  the  bishops  known  to  have 
been  consecrated  iu  this  church  might  be  men- 
tioned Myles  Coverdale,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Exeter  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  To  Jlyles 
Coverdale  belonged  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  translator  of  tho  first  entire  Bible  printed 
iu  tlie  English  language. 

Croydon  Church  contained  several  inter- 
esting national  monuments,  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  terribly  injured  by  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  fabric.  'Phe  oldest  inscription 
was  on  a fragment  of  a brass  to  the  memory  of 
Egidius  Seyraor,  who  died  in  1390.  The  tomb 
of  Thomas  Warham,  some  member  of  tho  family 
of  Archbishop  Warham,  and  who  died  in  1478, 
was  a very  stately  structure,  rich  in  oraamen- 
tation.  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  old 
chancel  stood  a grand  tomb  commemorative  of 
Archbishop  Grindal.  It  was  of  alabaster  aud 
various  coloured  marbles,  but  was  so  injured  by 
the  fire  that  it  crumbled  to  pieces.  The 
recumbent  figure  of  the  Archbishop  was  repre- 
sented clothed  in  his  doctor’s  robes,  the  reason 
for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bloxam,  was  that 
Grindal  had  rather  a leaning  towards  the 
Puritans,  and  disliked  the  episcopal  habiliments. 
In  the  St.  Nicholas  or  south-east  chantry  stood 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Wbitgift,  who,  in  addition 
to  being  the  favourite  jirelate  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  a great  benefactor  to  the  parish  of 
Croydon,  to  whose  inhabitants  it  was  a disgrace 
that  they  allowed  his  monument  to  remain 
unrestored.  Close  by  are  the  relics  of  the 
splendid  monument  which  was  erected  to  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  who  was  the  founder  of  tho 
Sheldoniau  Theatre  at  Oxford, — Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  first  executed  building.  Amongst 
other  celebrities  buried  in  the  church  was 
John  Singleton  Copley,  the  distinguished 
painter,  and  father  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Near  to  Copley’s  resting-place M-aa interred  Lewis 
Nockalls  Cottingham,  the  architect.  Above 
his  tomb,  affixed  to  the  east  wall  of  St.  Mary’s 
Chantry,  was  abeautiful  monument  by  Plaxman, 
representing  an  angel  bearing  up  a female. 

Mr.  Corbet  Anderson,  assisted  by  the  vicar 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Braithwaite)  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  visitors  through  and  around  the 
1 '^*13  explained,  was  lengthened 

18  ft.  when  it  was  restored  after  the  fire,  and 


the  cleai’story  heightened,  the  east  window 
being,  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  opinion,  a very  much 
grander  light  than  the  one  in  the  church  which 
was  destroyed.  Altogether  Mr.  Anderson  re- 
garded the  restored  church  as  having  a much 
liner  interior  than  its  predecessor. 


THE  CHARTERHOUSE. 

LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  evening  meeting  of  this  society 
for  tho  present  session,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  vice-president,  took  the 
chair,  and  stated  tlmt  the  Council  of  the  Society 
had  drawn  up  a resolution  of  condolence  with 
the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Talbot  de  Malabide, 
who  was  president  of  the  society. 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  tbeu  read  a 
long  and  interesting  paper  “On  tho  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Founding  of  the  Charterhouse.” 
The  author  recounted  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  founding  of  the  monastery  by  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny  in  1371,  and  traced  the  fortunes  of 
the  bouse  down  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution. 
Incidentally  the  author  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  tlie  Carthusian 
order,  founded  by  Bruno,  a monk  of  Cologne,  in 
1084,  tho  j)arent  house  of  the  order  being  La 
Grande  Cbartreuse,  near  Grenoble.  The  history 
of  the  Charterhouse  subsequently  to  the  Dis- 
solution, and  its  connexion  with  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  were  detailed,  and  mention  was  made  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  property  was 
granted  by  James  1.  to  Sir  Thomas  Sutton  for 
13,00UL  Sutton  endowed  it  as  a charity  under 
the  title  of  the  Hospital  of  King  James. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  E.  Walford,  Mr.  George  Wright,  Mr, 
E.  J.  Barron,  Major  Joseph,  Col.  Britton,  Mr.  S. 
W.  Kershaw  (hou.  sec.),  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins, 
took  part. 

Mr.  Walford,  as  an  old  Carthusian,  expressed 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Lambert  for  the  paper,  and 
referred  to  the  projected  removal  of  the  Charter- 
house,  which  had  been  on  the  tapis  ever  since 
the  removal  of  the  school  to  Godalming.  He 
believed  it  was  now  in  contemplation  to  remove 
the  hospital  and  tho  Poor  Brethren  to  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  the  school.  He  thought  he 
expressed  the  opinion  of  many  of  bis  old  school- 
fellows, who  were  neither  radicals  nor  revolu- 
tionai'ies,  when  ho  said  that  they  would  like  to 
see  the  institution  removed  into  the  country, 
because,  with  all  its  associations,  the  Charter- 
house  was  not  the  place  it  was  a few  years  ago. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  buildings  he  did 
not  know.  The  existing  hall  was  substantially 
the  same,  under  some  disguise,  as  the  hall  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  chapel  was  not  materially 
altered.  The  Governor’s  Room  remained  just 
as  the  Norths  and  the  Howards  left  it.  Part  of 
tho  old  cloisters  still  remained,  as  well  as  the 
monks’  kitchen.  The  library  was  a compara- 
tively modern  building  of  Jacobean  character. 

Mr.  Kershaw  referred  to  the  Charterhouse  as 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  hospitals  or 
bede-houses  which  were  the  legacies  of  the  old 
monastic  institutions,  and  referred  to  the  paper 
read  before  tbe  Society  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hale  some  years  ago,  dealing  with  tho  topo- 
graphy of  the  Charterhouse  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  and  other  speakers  referred 
to  the  services  rendered  by  tbe  monks  in  keep- 
ing burning  the  lamp  of  art  and  learning. 

Mr.  Lambert,  in  replying  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
before  very  long  the  Charterhouse  would  be 
removed,  and  the  site,  which  was  a very  valu- 
able one,  situate  in  tbe  midst  of  a thickly- 
populated  and  busy  neighbourhood,  sold  for 
building  purposes.  Report  said  that  great 
alterations  had  taken  place  of  late  in  connexion 
with  the  Charterhouse,  aud  that  there  were  not 
so  many  Poor  Brethren  in  residence  there  as  for- 
merly. If  tho  buildings  were  to  be  destroyed, 
the  marvellous  chimney-piece  of  the  hall  should, 
at  any  rate,  be  preserved.* 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  City  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  would  be  held  early  in  June 
in  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall. 


Thrift. — Last  year’s  deposits  in  the  Post 
Office  savings’  banks  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  12,821,2301.,  or  at  the  rate  of  8s.  8d.  per 
head  of  the  population. 

* Cannot  the  old  buildings  be  turned  to  good  account  as 
they  are  ? They  should  be  presened  if  possible.— Ed. 
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SKETCHES  ABKOAD. 

The  '.'ery  charming  volume  which  comes  to 
us  with  this  title*  on  the  cover,  is  on  the  title- 
page  described  more  pi’operly  as  “Sketches  in 
Spain,”  as  twenty-seven  out  of  the  thirty  plates 
are  illustrations  of  Spanish  architecture  ; the 
remaining  three  are  from  Tangiers.  The  illus- 
trations are  photolithographed  from  the  author’s 
pen  drawings,  which  are  excellent  in  every  way, 
as  specimens  of  architectural  sketching,  com- 
bining freedom  and  effect  with  precision  of  line. 
The  choice  of  subjects  which  he  has  made 
gires  a certain  special  interest  to  the  book,  as 
a large  proportion  of  the  sketches  illustrate 
Spanish  Renaissance  architecture,  or  rather  the 
form  which  the  architecture  of  tho  Renaissance 
assumed  when  transplanted  to  Spain.  Thoagh 
the  general  characteristics  of  this  Spanish 
variety  of  Classic  architecture  are  familiar  to 
most  architectural  readers,  the  remains  of  it 
have  not  been  very  largely  illustrated,  and  the 
drawings  reproduced  hero  give  some  idea  of  the 
iimount  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  variations  in 
the  treatment  of  Renaissance  detail  which  is 
to  be  gathered  from  tho  peculiarly  Spanish 
•form  of  sixteenth-century  architecture,  which 
has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  Plateresque  or 
Silversmith’s  style.  This  is  tho  style  chiefly 
illustrated  in  these  sketches,  and  tho  one  beat 
worth  illustration  on  tho  whole ; it  retains  the 
best  qualities  of  Italian  Renaissance,  exhibited 
in  a form  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  remarkable  for 
richness  aud  elegance  of  detail  ; a form  which, 
though  it  exhibits  no  reminiscence  of  Moorish 
detail,  certainly  seems  coloured,  in  its  richness 
aud  profusion  of  delicate  ornament,  by  a 
reminiscence  of  the  sumptuous  taste  of  Moorish 
.art. 

lu  some  of  the  buildings  illustrated  there  is  a 
t'urious  mixture  of  Classic  refinement  in  detail 
accompanied  by  an  irregularity  aud  want  of 
design  in  the  disposition  of  parts,  such  as  we 
rarely  find  in  the  Renaissance  architecture  of 
Italy  or  France.  This  is  strikingly  apparent  in 
the  first  plate,  showing  part  of  tho  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Toledo,  where  a doorway  of 
the  greatest  richness  and  most  symmetrical 
design  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a blank  stone 
wall,  destitute  of  any  architectural  treatment 
whatever,  and  with  grated  openings  and  pedi- 
mented  windows  cut  out  in  it  almost  at  random, 
aud  with  no  features  to  connect  them  in  any 
way.  This  want  of  keeping  gives  a curious 
effect  to  the  whole,  as  if  the  central  doorway 
had  been  brought  from  somewhere  else  and 
inserted  as  an  ornament  to  a plain  building  ; it 
is  not  a precedent  to  be  followed,  biit  it  is 
highly  characteristic  and  picturesque  in  itself. 
Plate  II.  show’8  another  interesting  and,  in  this 
case,  highly  suggestive  combination,  in  the 
comparison  between  the  lantern  of  the  Giralda 
tower,  Seville,  of  sixteenth-century  work,  and 
the  Moorish  substructure.  It  is  remarkable 
how  this  Renaissance  addition  harmonises  in 
character  with  the  Moorish  work;  the  small 
square  pilasters  of  the  lower  stage  of  the  lantern, 
with  inlaid  faces,  have  an  effect  really  much 
more  allied  to  Mediaeval  than  to  Renaissance 
feeling,  and  that  is  what  frequently  strikes  one 
in  the  Renaissance  work  of  Spain.  The  sketch 
of  the  north  entrance  to  Granada  Cathedral  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  this  way  (Plate  V.),  as 
it  shows  an  absolute  imitation  of  the  Gothic 
buttress  form  with  Classic  mouldings  and 
details,  mtli  a completeness  of  which  we  hardly 
remember  another  example.  Plate  VII.  shows, 
in  tho  courtyard  arcades  of  the  Hospital  at 
Toledo,  a beautiful  piece  of  nearly  pure  Italian 
work,  but  not  without,  even  in  this  case,  some 
aemi-Gothic  picturesqueuoss  of  effect  in  the 
proportions  of  the  upper  galleries  with  their 
low  columns.  Toledo,  the  author  observes,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unspoiled  of 
Spanish  towns ; the  fashion  of  remodelling  the 
streets  and  squares  after  French  ideas  not 
having  been  imported  into  it.  “ The  grand 
mass  of  the  cathedral,  the  forti’ess-pile  of  the 
Alcazar,  the  numberless  towers  of  church  and 
convent  grouped  around,  all  encompassed  with 
the  still-standing  fortified  walls  and  the  wild 
scenery  around  on  every  side,  form  a picture 
almost  unrivalled  and  not  easily  forgotten.  The 
impetuous  Tagus  almost  encircles  the  town, 
spanned  by  two  noble  bridges, — the  bridges  of 
Alcantara  and  of  San  Martino, — built  aud  re- 
built at  different  ages  by  Romans,  Moors,  and 
Christians.” 


*■  Sketches  Abroad,  made  bj  Beraard  Smith,  architect, 
late  Assistant  Colonial  Ensineer,  Gibraltar.  London;  B. 
T.  Batsford,  1883. 


The  bold  and  effective  treatment  of  the 
cornice  in  some  of  tho  Classical  buildings  at 
Saragossa  especially  (Plates  VIIX.  and  X.)  is 
very  remarkable  ; and  the  Saragossa  Town-ball 
(Plato  "V  III.),  with  its  broad  masses  of  wall, 
small  deeply  - recessed  windows,  and  heavy 
arcade  in  the  stoiy  beneath  the  comice,  com- 
bines tho  expression  of  Gothic  and  Classic 
architectur& remarkably.  It  seems  partly  like 
a reminiscence  of  the  style  of  the  earlier  Renais- 
sance palaces  of  Florence.  The  author  observes 
that  this  manner  of  building  is  almost  peculiar 
to  Saragossa.  There  must  bo  a reason  for 
that.  Was  there,  historically,  any  special  com- 
mercial or  other  relation  between  Florence  aud 
Saragossa  ? 

Wo  thank  Mr.  Bernard  Smith  for  a very 
charming  and  interesting  volume  of  sketches, 
which  ought  to  be  valued  by  architects  not 
only  as  a pleasant  book  to  turn  over,  but  as 
embodying  a great  many  suggestions  as  to  uew 
combinations,  which  seem  only  waiting  to  be 
further  worked  out. 


EDIXBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  at  a largely-attended 
special  meeting  of  this  society, — Mr.  M'Gibbon, 
president,  in  the  chair, — Mr.  R.  Rowand  Ander- 
son read  a paper  entitled  “ Early  Renaissance 
Architecture  of  Italy.”  Giving  an  account  of 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  great  architectural 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  described  the  characteristics  of  the 
Medimval  architecture  of  Italy  that  prevailed 
up  to  the  comniencemonfc  of  tlie  Renaissance, 
and  showed  that  there  was  always  a bias  towards 
Roman  art  in  it,  and  that  the  Italians  never 
developed  a consistent  stylo  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, as  was  done  by  the  other  nations  of 
Western  Europe.  The  other  causes  were  the 
political  subdivision  of  Italy  into  numerous 
Republican  centres,  each  keenly  competing  with 
one  another,  creating  great  independence  of 
thought  aud  individuality  of  character ; the 
stimulus  given  to  education  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  aud  his  contests  with  the  Church  ; 
the  enthusiasm  for  aucient  learning  of  Petrarch, 
who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  foundation  of 
public  libraries.  There  was  also  liis  collection 
of  coins  and  inscriptions,  followed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Giovanni  Boccaccio  and  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  one  of  the  greatest  discoverers  of 
ancient  manuscripts ; among  others,  the  writings 
of  Vitruvius  Pollio,  a Roman  architect  of  the 
first  century,  w'hose  writings  on  architecture 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  that  has  since  been 
written  on  Classic  architecture.  At  the  time 
the  Medici  family  rose  to  eminence,  Florence 
was  the  capital  of  cnlturo  and  art  in  Italy, 
and  that  family  gave  the  first  great  impulse 
to  buildiug  in  the  new  style.  Mr.  Anderson 
gave  the  names  of  the  leading  architects  and 
their  works,  aud  showed  the  freedom  of  treat- 
ment both  of  plan  and  of  elevation  that  pre- 
vailed then,  but  that  gradually  drifted  into  a 
dry  and  formal  style,  strictly  regulated  by 
academical  formulas,  and  eventually  expiring  in 
the  barocco  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  Cost  of  Cleansing  Footways. — Tho 
Clerkeuwell  Vestry  recently  directed  Mr.  Irons, 
their  surveyor,  to  make  inquiries  of  other  Boards 
as  to  their  practice  of  cleansing  their  footways, 
and,  from  the  answers  received,  it  appears  that 
in  St.  Marylebono  the  footways  are  not  gene- 
rally cleansed,  only  in  exceptional  cases,  such 
as  near  crossings ; men  being  paid  3id.  per 
hour,  and  bojs  7s.  6d.  per  week.  In  the  Strand 
district  the  footways  are  partly  cleansed ; the 
Strand  footway  is  swept  from  Exeter  Hall  to 
Temple  Bar  at  a cost  of  1301.  per  annum.  In 
St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury  districts  the  footways 
are  cleansed  in  wet  weather,  according  to  the 
importance  of  thoroughfares ; men  paid  IBs. 
per  week,  and  boys  from  63.  to  12s.  per  week  ; 
in  fine  weather  the  boys  are  employed  on  the 
wood  pavement.  In  St.  Pancras  the  footways 
are  cleansed  as  often  as  required  ; the  men  paid 
from  17s.  to  22s.  per  week.  In  Islington  the 
footways  are  swept  at  the  same  time  as  the 
streets,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
thoroughfare ; the  men  paid  fid.  per  hour.  In 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-sqnare,  aud  Chelsea,  it 
has  been  recently  decided  not  to  sweep  foot- 
ways. In  the  Holborn  district  it  is  considered 
the  duty  of  tho  occupiers  of  premises  to  keep 
footways  cleansed  at  their  own  expense. 


DESIGN  IN  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  my  letter  is  one  which 
has  been  frequently  ventilated  in  your  valuable 
23aper,  and  its  paramount  importance  at  the 
present  time,  when  technical  schools  are  spring- 
ing  np  tlironghout  the  country,  emboldens  me 
to  crave  your  indulgence  for  a few  remarks 
from  one  who  has  had  practical  experience  in 
this  matter  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  the  system  which 
is  adopted  in  our  art  schnola  to  produce  designers, 
and  in  what  respect  may  it  be  improved  ? 

I propose,  with  your  permission,  carefully  to 
inquire  into  the  present  system,  and  then  to 
offer  a few  practical  suggestions  from  my 
own  experience,  which,  I trust,  may  not  bo 
without  effect. 

Design  is  an  inventive  faculty  which  cannot 
be  implanted,  but  may  be  developed.  The 
regulated  system  in  our  schools  to  this  end 
consists  in  second-grade  examinations  in  free- 
hand aud  model  drawing,  j’ractical  geometry, 
aud  perspective ; then,  without  any  intermediate 
stage,  we  come  to  an  advanced  examination  in 
design,  and  the  sending  in  of  designs  for  national 
competitioo.  These  two  items  I wish  to  analyse 
thoroughly. 

As  regards  tho  advanced  examination  iu 
design,  before  a student  is  allowed  to  sit  for  this 
examination  he  must  first  either  have  jiassed 
all  subjects  of  the  second-grade  examinations, 
or  he  must  have  already  taken  a third-grade 
prize  for  a design  in  national  comiietition.  The 
first  condition  is  fair,  but  the  latter  seems  abso- 
lutely absurd.  One  would  suppose  the  reverse 
course  would  bo  more  consistent,  that  a student 
should  first  j)aas  au  examination  iu  design 
before  being  allowed  to  submit  a design  for 
national  competition.  Coming  now  to  the 
examination  itself,  of  what  do  we  find  it  to 
consist  ? It  is  of  the  most  indefinite  character. 
A paper  is  given  out  with  a list  of  subjects, 
from  which  the  student  may  select  one  to 
design,  the  time  allowed  being  two  hours  and  a 
half.  No  preliminary  examinations  leading  u^) 
to  tho  knowledge  requisite  to  produce  a design 
are  required.  No  previous  iutimation  is  given 
of  the  stylo  or  period  of  ornamentation  which  is 
to  be  adopted,  but  a student  (and  I say  the  word 
emphatically)  is  expected  to  enter  for  this 
examination,  and  produce  in  two  hours  and  a 
half  an  original  design,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  merits,  lias  yet  to  contend  against  the 
decision  of  an  unknown  examiner,  whose  par- 
tiality may  be  inclined  to  Classic,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  &c.,  ornament,  aud  who  is  supposed 
to  be  conversant  with  the  technical  essentials 
of  designs  as  applied  to  every  branch  of 
industry. 

I next  come  to  the  subject  of  sending  in 
designs  for  national  competition,  as  a means  of 
devulopiug  de.signers.  The  ultimatum  of  a 
student’s  ambition  is  to  obtain  a high  award  iu 
national  competition.  "Where  the  iuduceraent 
is  so  great,  the  dilhculty  to  a master  in  check- 
ing the  student’s  aspirations  aud  in  making  him 
understand  that  success  iu  national  competi- 
tion will  not  make  him  a designer  is  equally 
great. 

Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  producing  effec- 
tive results.  Some  years  ago  I jioiuted  this  out 
to  the  authorities  l>y  representing  to  them  the 
impracticability  of  some  designs  for  carpets  to 
which  high  awards  had  been  made,  and  I am 
pleased  to  say  that  they  have  since  made  it  a 
condition  that  designs  of  this  description  must 
in  future  be  accompanied  by  a portion  of  the 
work  put  upon  point,  or  squared  paper.  Again, 
the  awards  are  disproportionate.  A single 
design,  it  may  be  for  muslin  executed  in  a few 
hours  by  a j^rofessional  designer,  who  joins  a 
school  for  a.  couple  of  mouths,  receives  a gold  or 
silver  medal,  whereas  a student  who  has  worked 
steadily  for  a much  longer  time,  and  whoso 
collective  work  is  equally  deserving  of  recog- 
nitiou,  is  passed  over  without  a jirize.  So  long 
as  this  system  of  awards  (I  speak  as  applied  to 
design)  is  continued,  we  cannot  expect  to  do 
very  much  iu  developing  designers,  but  I am 
glad  to  know  that  the  whole  system  of  prize- 
giving is  likely  to  be  re-organised,  if  not 
abolished. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a 
student  entering  an  art-school  with  the  view  of 
becoming  a designer,  should,  in  the  first  place, 
be  made  a good  draughtsman  ; no  effort  should 
be  spared,  and  no  encouragement  be  too  great, 
to  achieve  this  end.  A knowledge  of  practical 
geometry  aud  the  general  principles  of  per- 
spective is  most  important,  but  I would  not 
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make  the  passing  in  these  snbjects  a barrier 
to  his  entering  for  other  examinations  of  an 
intermediate  and  second  - grade  character, 
which  I think  shonid  bo  introduced  into  our 
schools,  and  the  passing  of  one  or  more 
of  which  should  be  made  a condition  before 
a student  is  allowed  to  enter  works  for 
national  competition ; for  instance,  examina- 
tions in  the  historic  styles  of  ornamental  art,  in 
the  leading  elements  and  principles  of  the  best 
periods  of  ornament,  in  the  analysis  of  plant 
form  and  its  adaptation  to  elementary  design, 
and  in  the  laws  of  colour.  Then,  when  tho 
student  has  obtained,  by  preparation  for  these 
examinations,  a store  of  useful  knowledge,  by 
all  means  let  him  enter  for  the  advanced  ex- 
amination in  design,  but  at  the  same  time,  let 
him  know  (as  in  tho  science  examinations)  who 
is  his  examiner.  These  examinations  in  design 
should  comprise  subjects  bearing  upon  the 
manufacturing  speciality  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  held.  In  this  neighbourhood 
designing  for  textile  fabrics  is  the  leading 
feature,  yet  at  the  last  examination  it  was  not 
represented  on  the  list  of  subjects.  Further,  the 
examiners  appointed  should  be  practical  men, 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical 
knowledge  requisite  to  understand  whether  such 
designs  were  adaptable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. lu  the  last  examination  one  subject  given 
was  a design  for  a wall  of  a music-room  to  be 
painted  on  a flat  surface  in  Italian  Arabesque, 
or  Pompeian  style,  with  panels  with  not  more 
than  one  figure,  itc.  Very  few  students,  I fear, 
would  be  able  to  execute  such  a work,  and  any 
one  doing  so  successfully  in  two  hours  and  a half 
would  scarcely  come  under  the  category  of 
student.  IIow  much  more  satisfactory  it  would 
be  if  the  styles  of  ornament  to  be  made  use  of 
in  a coming  examination  were  made  known,  say 
three  months  before  the  examination.  Students 
would  then  have  no  excuse  for  not  being 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  leading  characteriatica 
of  those  stylos.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  exami- 
nation is  altogether  too  vague  in  character,  the 
field  of  information  which  a student  is  supposed 
to  possess  is  of  too  wide  a range,  and  though  a 
master  may  urge  students  to  work,  and  prescribe 
a proper  course  of  reading  for  them,  teachers 
generally  will,  I think,  bear  me  out  that  students, 
as  a rule,  will  not  study  unless  with  an  object  in 
view,  such  as  preparing  for  an  examination  the 
nature  of  which  should  be  definite  in  chai’acter. 

In  the  national  competition  a distinction 
should  be  made  between  tho  efforts  of  a student 
and  the  finished  work  of  professional  men,  such 
as  designers,  art-teachers,  &c.,  who  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  works  for  a students’  com- 
petition. It  is  equally  unfair  to  class  for  the 
same  competition  tho  works  of  amateurs  who 
have  the  whole  day  for  study  with  those  of  the 
hard-worked  artisans  who  attend  our  evening 
classes  after  their  day  labour. 

The  annual  exhibition,  again,  to  be  represen- 
tative, should  comprise  the  best  works  in  tho 
elementary,  as  well  as  in  the  advanced  stages. 
I cannot  understand  why  a laboured  sheet  of 
copies  from  Owen  Jones’s  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ments should  be  more  favoured  than  a good 
shaded  (Irawing  from  models  requiring  far  more 
ability  in  a correct  rendering  of  light  and  shade. 
If  the  above  suggestions  were  carried  out,  I 
believe  the  results  would  prove  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  annual  exhibitions  of  works  might 
not  be  so  numerous  and  promiscuous  in  character, 
but  unquestionably  they  would  be  more  repre- 
sentative, and,  as  regards  design,  the  possibility 
of  our  schools  fulfilling  more  effectually  one  of 
the  intentions  for  which  they  were  originally 
established,  viz.,  supplying  designers  for  nianu- 
tacturers,  would  be  far  more  fully  realised. 

IbelievB  our  schools  have  done  much  good  in 
the  past,  and  that  the  very  gi*eat  iraprovemeut 
m the  public  taste  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
their  teaching;  but  I am  also  of  opinion  that 
■with  fewer  restrictions,  less  of  tho  high- 
pressure  system  of  payments  upon  results  a 
more  comprehensive  scheme  of  intermediate 
examinations,  and  a more  equal  encouragement 
to  ai!  classes  of  our  students,  results  of  a still 
more  satisfactoiy  nature  would  ensue. 

n.  Stopford, 

Head  Master,  School  of  Art,  Halifax. 


Leaxherhead  Sewerage.  — The  Eps 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  has  appointed  Mes; 
^ith  & Austin,  civil  engineers,  of  Hertford  ; 
Westminster,  to  carry  out  a scheme  of  sevi 
age  and  disposal  for  the  special  drainage  i 
trict  oi  Leatherhead. 


FELT  HOUSES. 

An*  officer  in  the  German  cavalry  has  invented 
a form  of  transportable  dwelling,  which  he  con- 
siders will  do  much  to  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences of  bivouacs  and  tho  dangers  to  health 
often  resulting  from  them.  These  houses  are 
made  of  felt,  impregnated  with  substances 
which  render  them  impervious  to  water.  The 
idea  is  intended  to  apply  specially  to  hospital 
tents  and  the  larger  kinds  of  such  dwellings. 
In  addition  to  being  watertight,  these  tents  are 
cool  in  hot  weather,  and,  to  some  extent,  are 
able  to  moderate  a severely  cold  temperature. 
They  can  be  packed  into  a few  comparatively 
small  boxes,  and  ventilation  is  duly  provided  for. 
They  resist  hurricanes  better  than  linen  tents. 
Their  erection  and  removal  is  very  simple,  and 
their  cost  is  said  to  be  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  linen  tents.  They  have  been  perma- 
nently introduced  into  the  Danish  army.  The 
Vosi^iscJie  Zeitung  says  that  leading  medical 
authorities  have  approved  of  them. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  ORPHAN  HOMES, 
HEADINGLEY,  LEEDS. 

The  Headingley  Orphan  Homes  are  amongst 
the  institutions  which  have  been  built  and  are 
maintained  by  tho  results  of  prayer  and  faith. 
Wo  will  not  tliscnas  what  the  result  would 
probably  be  if  the  principle  were  depended  on 
largely. 

The  new  building  is  a Sanatorium,  and  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  about  twenty  children, 
besides  the  matron.  It  will  at  present  be  used 
chiefly  by  children  in  delicate  health  who 
require  rather  more  attention  than  can  bo 
devoted  to  them  in  the  other  Homos,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  number  will  be  made  up  by 
other  children  of  infantile  age.  The  exterior 
of  the  buibling  is  designed  in  a half-timbered 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  sixteenth-century  country  houses 
that  are  to  be  found  in  Cheshire  and  some  of 
the  Midland  counties.  An  arcaded  wooden 
verandah  runs  along  the  west  front,  forming  a 
pleasant  sheltered  recess  in  which  the  children 
may  sit.  The  building  is  carried  out  in  brick- 
work of  a deep  red  colour,  red  terra-cotta  from 
Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.,  of  Durmantofts,  being 
used  for  the  mullioned  and  transomod  bay- 
windows,  string-courses,  and  other  features. 
The  whole  of  the  woodwork  in  the  overhanging 
gables,  verandah,  and  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
terior is  painted  in  an  artistic  shade  of  pea- 
cock bluish  gray,  the  cemented  panels  being 
finished  a vollum  tint.  The  ground-floor  con- 
tains the  following  : — Vestibule  and  spacious 
interior  hail ; convalescent  room,  18  ft.  6 in.  by 
15  ft.,  T\'ith  large  bay  to  south  ; matron’s  room, 
15  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.,  with  large  bay-window 
facing  the  west ; kitchen,  15  ft.  by  13  ft.  G in. ; 
store-room,  larder,  scullery,  and  coal-place.  The 
first  floor  comprises  two  large,  well-lighted 
dormitories,  one  for  boys  (size  19  ft.  by  15  ft.), 
the  other  for  girls  (18  ft.  G in.  by  15  ft.),  the 
matron’s  bedroom  being  placed  between  the  two, 
and  having  small  windows  looking  into  each 
apartment,  to  be  used  for  supervision  purposes. 
The  remaining  floor  space  is  utilised  for  bath- 
room and  lavatories,  linen  store-room,  and  other 
necessary  accommodation.  On  the  second  floor 
are  two  bedrooms,  the  larger  one  for  children, 
and  the  other  for  the  domestics.  The  interior 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  rather  unique  style 
in  which  the  woodwork  and  walls  are  painted 
and  coloured.  The  woodwork  of  the  hall,  stair- 
case, and  upper  landings  is  painted  the  colour 
of  Jajjaiieae  red  lacquer;  the  bedrooms  are 
painted  a quaint  shade  of  bluish  grey  ; a sage- 
green  leather  coloim  is  adopted  for  the  matron’s 
and  convalescent  rooms,  and  a serviceable 
brown  for  tho  other  apartments.  All  the 
ceilings  are  finished  in  cream  colour,  a pale 
shade^  of  Pompeian  red  and  a quiet  tone  of 
greenish  drab  being  used  for  the  various  wall 
surfaces.  Tho  vestibule,  hall,  kitchen,  and  veran- 
dah floors  are  paved  with  red  tiles.  Noticeable 
features  in  the  convalescent  and  matron’s  rooms 
are  two  chimney-pieces,  specially  designed  by 
the  architect,  constructed  in  celadon  green- 
glazed  Burmantofts  faience.  The  gas-fittings, 
of  artistic  design,  in  brown  bronze  and  wrought 
mon,  finished  black,  were  provided  by  Messrs. 
Strode  & Co.,  of  Loudon.  The  leaded  stained- 
glass  staircase  •nnudow  came  from  the  atelier  of 
Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Park-square.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  H. 


Thorp,  architect,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chambers’ 
Park-row,  Leeds.  The  contractors  for  the 
vrork  were  as  follow  : — Mr.  John  Pickard,  Dor- 
rington-street,  mason  and  bricklayer;  Messrs. 
Eddison  Brothers,  Kirkstall,  carpenters  and 
joiners;  Mr.  James  Season,  Huuslet-lane, slater; 
Messrs.  Barrand  Brothers,  Carlton-hill,  plumbers 
and  glaziers  ; Mr.  William  Holdsworth,  Leigh- 
ton-lane,  plasterer  ; Mr.  J.  Walker,  Headingley, 
painter.  The  total  expenditure,  including  archi- 
tect’s commission,  gas-fittings,  road-making,  &c., 
amounts  to  973Z.  11s. 


THE  DUTY  ON  WOOD  IN  GERMANY. 

The  guild  of  Stettin  merchants  has  sent  a 
petition  to  the  German  Parliament  asking  for 
the  duty  on  wood  not  to  be  increased.  From 
tho  explanations  given,  it  woTild  seem  that 
quantities  of  wood  are  received  at  Stettin  from 
Russia  and  other  sources  of  supply.  This  wood 
is  prepared  at  the  Stettin  woodyards  for  various 
foreign  markets,  and  is  exported  (mostly  in 
German  vessels)  to  England,  Belgium,  and 
France.  It  is  thus  transit  business,  involves 
an  industrial  operation  in  German  territory. 
The  amount  re-shipped  is  valued  at  150,000/. 
annually,  and  of  this  amount  one-third  is  repre- 
sented by  the  cost  of  the  labour  executed  in 
Germany;  while  the  freight  earned  by  tho 
German  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  is  by  no 
njoans  an  unimportant  item. 


BUILDING  ACTIVITY  IN  BERLIN. 

The  Baugeioerks  Zeituny  remarks  that  build- 
ing is  being  pushed  forward  iu  Berlin  with  much 
activity.  In  the  old  quarters  many  houses  are 
being  cleaned  down  and  rebuilt,  and  in  some  of 
the  more  modern  portions  of  the  city  repainting 
is  being  done  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
structural  alterations  are  being  carried  on  in 
cases  where  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increasing  requirements  of  the  tenants.  In 
some  instances  new  buildings  are  being  erected 
of  a class  which  will  not  be  permitted  under  the 
new  building  regulations. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  however, 
there  are  scarcely  any  other  buildings  than  new 
ones,  which  are  planned  in  such,  a way  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  times  as  to 
light,  air,  water,  and  elegance.  While  the 
building  of  private  houses  is  thus  on  the 
increase,  there  is  a decided  reduction  in  the 
number  of  public  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  normal  scale 
of  wages  is  4id.  an  hour,  but  some  employers 
are  paying  less,  it  is  remarked. 


PRICE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT  HENDON. 

The  increasing  value  of  building  land  at 
Hendon  is  shown  by  a sale  which  has  just  been 
held  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier,  at  the  Auction 
Mart.  The  property,  consisted  of  a freehold 
building  estate,  with  frontages  toithe  main 
Edgware-road,  close  to  the  Hendon'^Stafcion  on 
tho  Midland  Railway,  and  near  the  Welsh  Harp. 
The  property  comprised  27^  acres,  in  two  lots. 
In  the  course  of  the  auctioneer’s  remarks  he 
stated  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  had 
taken  about  two  acres  to  widen  their  line,  at 
the  rate  of  1,700L  per  acre,  and  that  the  estate 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  London, 
Hendon,  and  Harrow  Railway,  which  would 
join  the  Midland  line  at  the  Hendon  station. 
Tho  first  lot,  consisting  of  12^  acres,  was  sold  for 
9,600L,  the  second  lot,  containing  15  acres,  being 
bought  in  at  9,7801. 


Memorial.  — An  interesting  monument, 
sculptured  in  statuary  marble  from  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Forsyth,  has  just  been  uncovered  in 
one  of  the  bays  of  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  It  is  in  memory  of  the  deceased 
officers  and  men  of  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers  who 
lost  their  lives  in  tho  Afghan  campaign  of 
1879-80.  This  work,  like  all  others  of  the  kind 
now  admissible  in  the  cathedral,  is  of  a sacred 
character.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  present 
work  was  suggested  by  the  text,  “ Is  not  this 
the  blood  of  the  men  who  went  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives  ? ” — 2 Samuel  xxiii.  17.  The  base  of 
the  monument  contains  the  badge  and  insignia 
of  the  regiment.  Tho  dedication  and  names  of 
those  commemorated  appear  on  a brass  under- 
neath. The  memorial  is  erected  by  their 
surviving  comrades  and  friends. 
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BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

An  election  of  four  pensioners  on  tlio  funds 
of  this  institution  (whioh  was  founded  in  1847 
for  allowing  pensions  to  necessitous  masters  of 
tho  various  branches  of  the  building  trades  and 
theii’  widows)  was  held  on  Thursdiiy  last,  at 
Willis’s  llooins,  St.  James’s,  Hr.  I*’.  J.  Dove 
(Dove  Bros.),  in  the  chair. 

There  were  vacancies  for  three  men  and 
one  woman,  and  there  were  eight  candidates, 
seven  of  whom  were  men.  The  candidates 
were  William  Mansell,  Little  Titchfield-strect, 
aged  G-1  (second  application) ; Edward  Bag- 
ridge,  Usher-road,  Bow,  aged  60  (second  appli- 
cation) ; J.  C.  Crittenden,  Burton-road,  Brixton, 
aged  79  J Henry  Johnson,  Olinda-road,  Stain- 
ford-bili  (a  former  subscriber  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Institution),  aged  60;  John 
Page,  Ball’s  Pond-road,  aged  73;  William 
Voysey,  Manor-street,  Clapham,  aged  71;  Wil- 
liam Humphrey,  Barnes-green,  aged  Go ; and 
Ann  Mills,  Trinity-square,  Brixton,  aged  71, 
widow  of  Charles  Mills,  builder,  late  of  North- 
street,  Clapham.  The  poll  was  open  from  two 
p.m.  to  four  p.m. 

The  scrutineers,  Messrs.  TLos.  Stirling  and 
T.  F.  Rider,  announced  the  result  of  the 
voting  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  : — John  Page, 

I, 203;  Henry  Johnson,  1,1G2  (inclusive  of  170 
votes  placed  to  his  credit  in  respect  of  his 
subscriptions  to  the  Institution  in  tho  days  of 
his  prosperity);  J.  C.  Crittenden,  7G6 ; E. 
Bagridge,  427  ; W.  Mansell,  333  ; W.  Humphrey, 
204  ; W.  Voysey,  135  ; and  Mrs.  Mills,  40. 

Tho  successful  candidates  were,  therefore, 

J.  Page,  H.  Johnson,  J.  C.  Crittenden,  and  Mrs. 
MiUs. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  scrutineers, 
and  vote-checkers  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LONDON  .ailDILES. 

Dr.  Nokjian  Chevers  delivered  an  address 
on  Wednesday  last  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
the  objects  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Associa- 
tion, which  he  entitled  “ The  Loudon  .^diles,” 
Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Chevers  compared  the  sanitary  condition  of 
ancient  Rome  and  modern  Loudon,  and  referred 
to  his  experience  in  Calcutta,  and  he  urged  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  London  was  such  that 
no  householder  should  be  satisfied  without  the 
assurance  of  some  competent  authority  that 
his  dwelling,  whether  a palace  or  a cottage,  was 
free  from  drain  contamination.  He  expressed 
an  opinion  that  consumption  was  hereditary 
principally  because  successive  generations 
neglected  to  remedy  the  sanitary  defects  from 
which  their  forefathers  suffered.  The  lecturer 
was  most  impressive  in  his  delivery,  and  illus- 
trated his  discourse  by  interesting  diagrams. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir  Joseph 
Payer,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd,  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  and  others  took 
part,  and  a desire  was  unanimously  expressed 
in  favour  of  the  lecture  being  re-delivered  to  a 
popular  audience  in  Exeter  Hall  or  some  other 
capacious  building. 


MARKET  VALUE  OF  GAS  SHARES. 

At  each  sale  of  gas  shares  in  companies  in 
and  around  the  metropolis,  the  property  fully 
maintains  its  value,  whilst  in  some  cases 
increased  prices  have  been  realised.  This 
happened  at  a sale  of  Wandsworth  and  Putney 
Gas  Stock  which  took  place  at  the  Auction 
Mart  last  week,  Messrs.  Murrell  &Scobell  being 
the  auctioneers.  The  i^roperty  offered  consisted 
of  12,0007.  worth  of  new  ordinary  seven  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  submitted  in  lots  of  lOOL 
stock  each.  There  was  a numerous  attendance, 
and  all  the  lots  were  sold,  realising  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  16,5297.,  or  a premium  of  forty  per 
cent.  A similar  sale  of  shares  in  this  company 
a short  time  ago  realised  an  average  of  from 
30  to  35  per  cent,  preminm. 


RAIN  CONDUCTORS. 

Sin,— Would  some  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any 
information  as  to  “Rain  Conductors"?  Tlie  ca.st-iron 
circular  pipes,  3 in.  and  4 in.  bore,  are  so  liable  to  crack  from 
weather  or  other  causes,  that  an  improvement  becomes 
most  requisite.  In  those  I have  round  a large  building, 
about  half  have  split  in  the  lengths  of  6 ft.  and  3 ft.,  pouring 
the  water  upon  the  walls  and  becoming  both  a cause  of 
damp  and  an  eyesore  to  the  building. 

Surely  the  science  of  the  present  day  could  offer  some 
improved  forms  of  pipe  for  this  purpose.  A.  B.  C. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,417.  J.  Wliifcehouse,  Tipton.  Stench-trai)8 
for  street  gutters,  &c.  May  12,  1883. 

2,43'i.  G.  W.  von  Nawrochi,  Berlin.  Appa- 
ratus for  lighting  fires.  (Com.  by  C.  Poekel, 
Berlin.)  May  12,  1883. 

3,425.  T.  Parkinson,  Blackburn.  Water- 
closets.  May  12,  1883. 

2,414.  H.  Charters,  London.  Fasteners  for 
windows,  &o.  May  15,  1883. 

3,475.  A.  Rudolph,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Window-sashes.  (Comp.  Spec.)  May  17, 1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  date  named : — 

May  15,  1883. 

163.  J.  Shaw  & F.  Milan,  Lockwood.  Appa- 
ratus for  indicating  the  presence  or  absence  of 
water  in  cisterns,  &c.  Jan.  11,  1883. 

313.  E.  A.  Showell  & C.  Turner,  Birming- 
ham. Sash  and  casement  fastenings.  Jan.  13, 
1883. 

341.  F.  Trier,  London.  Machinery  for  dress- 
ing, shaping,  &c.,  stone  and  the  like.  Jan.  20, 
1883. 

* May  18,  1883. 

238.  II.  H.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets. 
(Com.  by  J.  Bennor,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  Jan. 
15,  1883. 

753.  J.  II.  Johnson,  London.  Sawing,  shap- 
ing, itc.,  stone,  marble,  itc.  (Com.  by  G. 
Westinghouse,  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  10, 
1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Publithed  during  (ht  Wtek  ending  Slug  19,  1883. 

4,437.  S.  C.  C.  Currie,  London.  Fastenings  or 
clutches  for  blind  cords  and  wires.  Sept.  19, 
1882.  Price  2d. 

A knoe-shaped  piece  of  metal  ia  pivoted  at  ita  bend  to 
the  window  frame,  tho  upper  end  of  whii-h  ia  weighted  to 
allow  the  cord  being  jammed  by  the  lower  end  against  a 
stop.  [Pro.  Pro.) 

4,449.  W.  Y.  Stevens,  Bristol.  Combined 
range  and  register  grates.  Sept.  19,  1882. 
Price  4d. 

The  range  is  fitted  with  a sunk  grate  between  the  oven 
and  the  boiler,  which  has  a solid  base  ridged  and  perforated, 
and  fitted  with  a gas  bar  and  burners  by  using  which  coke 
can  be  burned  in  the  grate. 

4,466.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Apparatus  for 
closing,  fastening,  and  adjusting  movable 
ventilator  and  window  frames,  Ac.  (Com.  by 
A.  Descaves  and  D.  Halut,  Paris.)  Sept.  ID, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

This  consists  of  a drum  with  helical  teeth  actuated  by  an 
endless  screw.  The  axis  of  the  drum  ia  prolonged  and 
governs  the  motion  of  the  window-frame.  Two  grooved 
spheres  are  used  in  the  prolonged  axis  to  form  a union 
joint. 

4,479.  W.  McNicoI,  Leith.  Apifiiances  for 
securing  windows.  Sept.  30,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A holt  is  fitted  in  a tube  in  the  inside  sash,  which  is  pro- 
jected forward  by  a spring  into  the  outer  sash.  A knob 
draws  tho  bolt  back.  (Pro.  Pro,) 

4,495.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Manufacture  of 
bricks.  (Cora,  by  H.  R.  Dickinson,  Hamilton, 
U.S.A.)  Sept.  20,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  ajiparatus  consists  of  a circular  fable  in  whioh  the 
moulds  for  the  bricks  are  arranged  in  pairs,  As  the  table 
revolves  the  clay  is  filled  into  one  pair  of  moulds,  which  are 
then  brought  under  a plunger  to  be  pressed,  and  when  the 
table  again  reTolves  the  movable  bottoms  of  the  moulds 
aro  lifted  by  an  inclined  plane  below,  and  the  bricks  are 
expelled  and  passed  on  to  a table  at  the  side. 

4,509.  F.  H.  Noott,  London.  Drain  pipes. 
Sopt.  21,  1882.  Price  4d. 

The  ends  of  these  pipes  have  only  half  a flange  or  faucet, 
so  that  they  can  easily  be  disengaged  from  each  other. 

4,514.  J.  W.  Cook,  London.  Temporary  parti- 
tions or  screens  for  class-rooms,  &c.  Sept.  21, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

Flaps  are  hinged  to  the  backs  of  the  forms  or  seats,  which 
when  turned  up  form  the  partitions  required. 

4,544.  E.  Wery,  London.  Compound  atmo- 
spheric funnels.  (Com.  by  G.  E.  Wery,  Paris.) 
Sept.  23,  1882.  Price  6d. 

For  ventilating  and  other  purposes  a funnel  is  used  in 
which  are  a aeries  of  spiral  blades  and  round  which  is  a 
jacket  open  at  both  ends,  hut  of  a smaller  diameter  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  so  that  as  the  external  air  enters  at 
tho  bottom  part  of  it  is  forced  through  spiral  openings  into 
the  funnel  to  increase  the  draught  therein. 

4,550.  J.  Shaw  & F.  Milan,  Lockwood.  In- 
dicating tbe  presence  or  absence  of  water  in 
cisterns.  Sept.  25,  1882.  Price  Cd. 

On  a pipe  from  the  cistern  ia  an  indicator  within  which 
is  a flexible  diaphragm  connected  with  the  pointer  on  the 
indicator.  The  pressure  of  water  on  the  diaphragm  actuates 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet. 

I street. 


the  pointer,  but  when  there  ia  no  water  the  pointer  revolves 
until  it  readies  an  electric  contact-makei',  wnen  alarm-bella 
are  sounded. 

4,618.  E.  Whillier,  London.  Fire-grates  or 
stoves.  Sept.  28,  1883.  Price  Cd. 

These  have  lateral  flues  which  open  into  a combustion- 
chamber,  where  the  smoke  is  burned. 

4,655.  R.  Hudson,  Gildersom.  Metallic  stair- 
cases. Sept.  30,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  risers  and  treads  are  formed  of  metallic  plates,  each 
plot©  forming  one  riser  and  one  tread.  When  the  plates 
are  bent  to  tho  required  shape  they  are  bolted  or  riveted 
together,  and  the  ends  are  secured  to  stringers  at  tho 
sides. 


“LOOKING  BACK.” 

Sir, — Under  this  beading  there  appeared  in 
your  impression  of  a fortnight  ago  a heartrend- 
ing wail  for  tho  past,  and  a doleful  prognostica- 
tion for  the  future.  That  the  article  seems  to 
challenge  an  answer  from  one  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  profession  must  be  my  excuse  for 
asking  you  to  find  a comer  for  this  letter  in  one 
of  your  columns.  We  are  accused  of  apathy,  of 
wanting  a motif,  an  ideal,  &c.,  and  of  having  no 
“dream.”  Ay!  that  is  it,  we  have  no  dream. 
It  is  granted,  then,  that  the  Gothic  revival  was, 
like  other  revivals,  a dream, — a dream  which  has 
taught  much  to  those  who  interpret  it  aright, 
and  has  left  them  better  and  truer  artists,  but 
still  a dream;  that  the  “fine  frenzy”  of  its 
whilom  apostles,  which  the  writer  shared,  and 
the  death  of  which  is  really  tho  text  of  his 
present  jeremiad,  was,  jierhaps,  a nightmare. 
What  if  we  have  awakened,  and  find  the  hope 
of  re-vivifying  dead  styles  to  bo  as  barren  as 
that  of  breathing  life  into  dead  bodies  ; that 
the  enthusia.sin  which  worships  one  jihase  of 
art  and  dnmus  the  rest  is  silly  and  useless,  and 
little  to  bo  respected,  whether  tho  idol  bo 
“ Early  English, ” Greek,  or  Japanese  ; that  to 
decline  to  see  the  beauty  of  a Greek  temjdo 
or  the  grandeur  of  a Roman  am]>hitheatro 
because  we  admire  a Gothic  cathedral  is  childish 
folly ; that  to  babble  of  truth  and  declain^ 
against  double  domes  and  marble-faced  concrete, 
and  then  to  construct  high-pitched  roofs  over 
vaults,  and  stone  piers  with  rubble  cores,  and 
great  solid-looking  turrets  containing  nothing, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  use,  is,  after  all,  simple 
hypocinsy.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  enthusiastic  for 
any  particular  style.  We  love  beauty  and 
truth,  and  hate  ugliness  and  lies  wherever  we 
find  them.  Oar  admiration  is  not  for  a Gothic 
cathedral  only,  but  for  it  and  for  a Classic 
temple  also;  and  our  aim  and  hope  is  to  seize 
and  master  the  perfections  of  each,  and  com- 
bine them  in  onr  own  works.  Though  we  as 
firmly  believe  in,  and  are  as  determined  as  our 
forerunners  and  masters  to  stand  by,  those 
broad  principles  which  they  enunciated,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  good  and  true,  we  prefer 
to  study  how  to  practise  rather  than  further  to 
enforce  them. 

Our  search  is  not  for  a past  style  to  imitate  ; 
it  is  not  our  aim  to  fit  the  architecture  of  a 
thirteenth-century  church  to  a nineteenth- 
century  railway  station  ; it  is  not  our  hope  to 
have  our  works  mistaken  for  those  of  another 
country  or  a past  generation.  Our  search  is  for 
those  true  principles  which  underlie  all  styles  ; 
our  aim  is  to  shako  off  those  fetters  which  bind 
us  to,  and  mark  each  of  us  as  tho  slave  of,  some 
mediiBval  monk  or  Italian  revivalist.  Our  hope 
is  that  our  works  will  in  the  future  be  recognised 
and  admired  as  the  reasonable  and  beautiful 
productions  of  our  own  age,  as  well  as  of  our 
native  land,  and  that  men  will  say  of  us  that  wo 
did  indeed  not  only  “ design  with  beauty,”  but 
also  “build  in  truth.” 

Frank  T.  Baggallay. 


CURIOUS  DISCOVERY  IN  STEYNTON 
CHURCH,  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Sra, — On  removing  the  step  leading  into  the 
chancel  of  this  church  a few  days  ago,  a very  perfect 
human  skeleton  was  found  barely  a foot  below  the 
surface,  and  by  its  side  three  skulls  of  horses  as  well 
as  an  iron  pike-head.  Can  any  of  your  archsologist 
readers  shed  any  light  upon  this  strange  circum- 
stance ? 

I may  also  mention  that  some  months  back,  when 
the  old  broken  plastering  was  stripped  from  the 
nave  walls  at  the  commencement  of  the  restoration, 
there  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  above  each 
of  the  four  piers  of  the  arcade,  and  some  7 ft.  or  8 ft. 
from  the  floor,  a hole  measuring  about  7 in.  square 
and  about  3 It.  long,  and  in  each  of  these  was  a 
human  thigh-bone. 

This  is  the  parish  church  of  Milford,  and  during 
the  great  Civil  "War  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
frequently  occupied  by  the  contending  parties. 

E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 
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CO.MPENSATION  CASE. 

WILCOXON"  V.  METROPOLITAN  AND  DISTRICT 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Tins  case,  which  more  especially  related  to 
the  widening  of  the  streets  in  connexion  with 
the  Inner  Circle  Railway,  came  before  the 
Recorder,  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  and  a 
special  jury,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Monday  last. 
The  premises  in  question  were  60,  King  William* 
street,  having  a circular  frontage  opposite  the 
end  of  Eastcheap.  The  claimant  was  Mr.  A.  S. 
Wilcoxon,  the  lessee  of  the  premises,  and  the 
defendants  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  (City  Lines  and  Extensions)  Joint  Com- 
mittee. The  amount  of  the  claim  was  17,8001. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Wilcoxon,  the  claimant,  stated  he  lived 
in  Berkshire,  and  he  was  lessee  of  these  premises, 
60,  King  William-street,  which  he  sub-let  to  Messrs. 
Bull  k Co.,  bootmakers.  The  freeholders  of  the 
property  were  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  they 
were  leased  in  1S32  for  80  years  at  a grouud-rent  of 
901.  to  a Mr.  Dumerqne,  who  granted  a lease  for 
21  years  to  the  claimant.  lu  1871  witness  became 
the  lessee  of  the  original  lease,  and  thus  his  own 
landlord,  by  paying  4,5u01.  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  Mr.  Bull  had  been  in  the  service  of  his 
father  aud  himself  on  those  premises  ever  since  ho 
was  twelve  years  old,  and  in  1804  bis  father  let 
them  to  Mr.  Bull  for  14  years  at  5251.  a year,  with  a 
premium  of  1,5001.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term 
the  lease  was  renewed  at  a rent  of  7501.,  on  payment 
of  2,0001.  premium,  for  a period  of  8 years  from 
September,  1878.  Witness,  therefore,  now  held  the 
premises  for  29J  years  longer,  subject  to  an  under- 
lease to  Mr.  Bull,  terminating  in  3 j years.  Including 
the  premium,  it  made  an  income  of  1 ,0701.  a year. 

A number  of  expert  witnesses  having  been  called, 
^roandcoH.,  the  juiy,  after  hearing  the  addresses 
of  counsel  and  the  summing  up  of  the  Recorder, 
returned  a verdict  for  15,0001. 


Hooks. 


CLAIM  AGAINST  BUILDERS. 

Last  week  a case  came  before  the  Bow  County  Court,  in 
which  the  plaintiffs,  Bennett  and  another,  carpenters  and 
pile  - drivers,  residing  at  Hampton  Cottages,  Barking, 
brought  an  action  against  Messrs.  Parrish  & Co.,  builders, 
of  the  St.  Anne’s  Works,  Limehouae,  to  recover  a balance 
of  account,  amounting  to  IIL  143.  On  the  part  of  the 

Elaintiffs  it  was  {stated  that  they  were  parties  whose 
uainesa  it  is  to  drive  wooden  piles,  and  early  this 
year  a contract  was  entered  into  by  them  with  the 
defendants,  whereby  they  undertook  to  drive  a certain 
number  of  piles  for  them.  The  defendants  agreed  to  pay 
for  shoes’*  and  other  things  necessary  to  be  used  to  clear 
the  ground,  but  this  not  having  been  carried  out  the 
plaintiffs  had  to  use  wood  for  what  is  called  “dollying.” 
The  result  was  that  a fresh  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants,  under  which  the 
latter  undertook  to  nay  1131.,  involving  the  payment  of 
os.  for  eaoh  pile  “dollied.”  Weekly  and  other  payments 
were  made  up  to  1021.,  when  the  defendants  objected  to 
pay  any  more,  and  the  plaintiffs  now  sued  for  the  balance 
named. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants  it  was  stated  that  the  only 
point  m dispute  was  measurement,  aud  accordine  to 
measurement  they  contended  that  they  had  paid  for  the 
work  done  by  the  plaintiffs,  with  the  exception  of  41.  6b  2d 
•wUicn  they  had  paid  into  court. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  counsel  of  the 
panics,  the  judge  ordered  the  case  to  bo  referred  to  the 
Heewtraroftho  Court  for  arbitration,  asitappeared  to  be 
^ of  account.  Should  the  reference 

to  the  Re^atrar  not  be  satisfactory  ho  would  direct  the 
matter  to  be  settled  by  an  engineer. 


Alezandra  Park.— The  Bill  promoted  by 
the  owmers  of  the  ill-fated  Alexandra  Palace, 
for  giving  them  authority  to  turn  the  whole  of 
their  land,  150  acres  in  extent,  into  building 
Bites,  has  been  withdrawn.  Parliament,  in  1866 
aanctioned  the  making  of  certain  railways  to  the 
Palace,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  Palace 
grounds  should  be  used  in  perpetuity  as  a place 
for  public  resort  and  recreation.  A year  or  two 
later  the  proprietors  succeeded  in  obtaining 
trom  Paxhament  a release  of  this  condition  al 
regarded  about  50  acres,  and  villa  residences 
have  been  built  over  this  area,  on  the  faith  that 
the  adjoining  grounds,  about  150  acres  in  extent, 
would  remain  an  open  space  in  perpetuity.  It 
13  suggested  that  the  land  be  purchased  and 
dedicated  as  a public  park  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

1 outside  the  district  of 

the  latter  body,  so  that  the  Corporation  would 
be  enabled  to  apply  the  metage  on  grain  dnty  for 
the  purposes  of  the  purchase,  while  the  amount 
of  the  purchase-money  should,  of  course,  be 
calculated  with  reference  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  use  of  the  land. 


the  subject. 

Fires  in  Theatres.- 


-The  Society  of  Arts 


propose  to  hold  a public  meeting  on  Thursday, 
the  31st  mat.,  at  three  o’clock,  to  consider  and 
prepared  by  a 
f 0^  the  best  means  o 

£d  theatref 

and  other  places  of  public  resort. 


WEALE’S  RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

A Rudhnentary  Treatise  on  Clocks  and  Watches 
and  Bells.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart., 
LL.D.,  lie.  With  numerous!  illustrations. 
Seventh  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Plunibing  : a Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the 
Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  With  supple- 
mentary chapters  upon  House  Drainage,  em- 
bodying the  Latest  Improvements.  By  W. 
Paton  Buchan,  Sanitary  Engineer  and  Prac- 
tical Plumber.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  With  above  330  illustrations. 
Rudimentary  Treatise  on  ^Vells  and  Well-sink- 
ing. By  John  Geo.  Swindell,  A.R.I.B.A., 
and  G.  R.  Burnell,  C.B.  With  illustrations. 
Revised  edition,  with  a new  Appendix  on  the 
Qualities  of  Water. 

Details  of  Machinery.  Comprising  Instructions 
for  the  E.xecution  of  various  Works  in  Iron, 
in  the  Fitting-shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler-yard. 
Arranged  expressly  for  the  use  of  Draughts- 
men, Students,  and  Foremen  Engineers.  By 
Francis  Campin,  C.E. 

The  Smithy  and  Forge.  A Rudimentary  Trea- 
tise, including  Instruction  in  the  Farrier’s  Art, 
with  a Chapter  on  Coach-smithing.  By 
W.  J.  E.  Crane.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Handrailing.  Showing 
Newand  Simple  Methods  forFinding  the  Pitch 
of  the  Plank,  Drawing  the  Moulds,  Bevelling, 
Jointing-up,  aud  Squaring  the  Wreath.  By 
George  Collings.  Illustrated  with  plates 
and  diagrams. 

London  ; Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  7,  Stationers’ 
Hall-court,  Ludgate-hill.  1883. 

It  would  be  wasting  our  space  to  enlarge  to  any 
extent  upon  the  general  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  series  of  rudimentary  treatises  undertaken 
by  the  late  Mr.  Weale,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Co.  Its  excellence  is  now  so  well 
appreciated  that  the  reviewer's  part  is  reduced 
almost  to  chronicling  fresh  editions,  or  to  brietiy 
mentioning  new  additions.  It  is  onr  intention 
to  do  no  more  than  this  in  the  present  instance. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s  “ Clocks  and  Watches 
and  Bells  ” has  now  reached  its  seventh  edition. 
The  author  has  made  it  as  complete  as  possible, 
introducing  now  matter  and  making  alterations 
where  necessary.  The  portions  of  the  book 
dealing  with  clocks  and  watches  have  now  been 
written  by  him  for  the  ninth  time,  the  articles 
on  those  two  subjects,  abridged  from  this  work, 
appearing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  editions  of 
the  “ Encycloprcdia  Britannica.”  It  is  well 
understood  that  clockmaking  and  watchmaking 
cannot  be  leaimcd  from  a book,  and  the  author, 
therefore,  attempts  no  more  than  teaching  the 
principles  of  horology,  and  so  much  practical 
knowledge  as  may  bo  useful  both  to  clock- 
makers  and  to  amateurs  who  wish  to  make,  or 
direct  the  making  of,  their  own  clocks  of  superior 
character.  This  is  still  more  true  of  watch- 
making. Nobody  can  learn  the  details  of  watch- 
making from  a book ; that  art  must  be  acquired 
by  hard  work,  and  from  his  manual  dexterity 
and  practice  depends  the  success  of  a watch- 
maker as  such.  Yet  even  to  him  the  book  will 
be  of  great  assistance.  There  is  no  greater 
authority  on  bells  than  Sir  Edmund,  and  there 
is  no  other  treatise  in  the  English  language 
which  deals  so  thoroughly  with  their  proper 
construction,  shape,  composition,  and  the  best 
modes  of  hanging.  No  man  has  done  more,  by 
the  help  of  long  experience  aud  many  special 
experiments,  to  revive  an  art  which  had  sunk  to 
a lower  ebb  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  than  it  bad 
ever  reached  in  the  thousand  years  or  more 
since  large  bells  were  first  made. 

Mr.  Buchan’s  work  on  " Plumbing  ” is  a text- 
book which  may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  young  plumber,  but  which  will  also  be 
found  useful  even  by  architects  and  medical 
professors.  It  speaks  well  for  the  popularity 
of  the  book  that  it  should  have  passed  through 
four  editions.  The  present  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  some  fresh  chapters 
have  been  added,  especially  those  relating  to 
house  drainage.  Time  has  shown  how  neces- 
sary it  IS  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  sanitary  fittings  of  our  houses,  if  the 
health  of  the  inmates  is  to  be  preserved.  For 
this  reason  the  book  ought  to  be  commended 
also  to  the  sanitary  engineer. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  revised  edition 
_ Wells  and  Well-sinking  ” are  but  few, 
bmng  principally  verbal  corrections  in  places 
I where  the  meaning  was  obscure.  The  matter 


has,  however,  been  re-arranged  in  several  places* 
and  some  portions  of  the  old  text  removed’ 
The  principal  addition  consists  in  the  new 
chapter,  “ Notes  on  Deep  Artesian  Wells  made 
after  1851,”  written  by  Mr.  Burnell,  aud  now 
appearing  for  the  first  time.  Another  important 
addition,  “The  Qualities  of  Water,”  has  been 
put  in  an  appendix. 

In  introducing  liis  treatise  on  “ Details  of 
Machinery”  to  the  engineering  public,  Mr. 
Campin  has  throughout  adhered  strictly  to 
simple  arithmetic.  The  calculations  are  illus- 
trated by  examples  worked  out  in  full,  in  order 
to  render  the  mode  of  working  the  rules  prac- 
tically perfectly  clear.  There  is,  as  far  as  wo 
know,  no  work  in  existence  specially  devoted  to 
details  of  machinery,  and  the  author  has  done 
well  to  supply  the  want  felt  by  draughtsmen 
and  foremen  engineers  for  such  a guide. 

In  adding  Mr.  Crane’s  “ Smithy  and  Forge” 
to  Weale’s  Series,  Messrs.  Lockwood  have  filled 
a void.  Although  the  art  of  the  smith  is  the  most 
ancient  of  human  handicrafts,  strangely  enough 
no  craft  has  been  so  neglected  in  modern  tech- 
nical literature,  especially  in  our  own  country. 
The  present,  therefore,  is  the  first  moderu 
English  book  on  the  subject,  and  as  great  pains 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  author  upon  it, 
especially  on  the  chapter  on  farriery,  shoeing- 
smiths  will  find  it  both  useful  and  interesting. 
We  should  add  that  the  chapter  on  “Coach- 
smithing”  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Witten, 
of  Sheffield,  and  that  on  “ Ancient  Ornamental 
Ironwork”  is  mainly  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Hall. 

The  author  of  “Handrailing”  (Mr.  George 
Collings)  has  been  employed  for  several  years 
as  a practical  handrailer.  The  art  of  hand- 
railing  is  a difficult  one,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion, — as  the  pages  of  the 
Builder  have  witnessed  ; but,  notwithstanding 
that  the  question  has  been  fully  ventilated,  and 
perhaps  because  of  that  fact,  great  difficulty  is 
still  experienced  in  applying  the  methods  given  in 
the  various  works  which  have  been  published  on 
the  subject.  This  was  the  case  with  the  author. 
Guided  by  what  he  lias  acquired  by  practice, 
therefore,  he  has  worked  out  a method  of  his 
own,  which  he  presents  to  his  fellow  workmen 
with  a hope  that  it  may  meet  with  their  accept- 
ance. As  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
better  teacher  than  practice,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  little  work  will  bo  found  of  practical 
utility  in  the  execution  of  this  difficult  branch 
of  joinery,  and  we  commend  it  as  a guide  to 
those  to  whom  it  appeals. 


Dictionnairs  technologiquo  dans  les  Langues 
frangaise,  ajiglaise,  et  allemande.  Renfermant 
les  termes  techniques  usitos  dans  les  arts  et 
metiers  et  dans  I’industrioen general.  Redige 
par  M.  Alexandre  Tolhausen,  traducteur 
pres  la  Chancellerie  des  Brevets  d’Invention 
h.  Londres.  Revu  par  M.  Louis  Tolhausen, 
Consul-General de  France.  Framjais-allemand- 
anglais.  Trois^me  edition,  augmentee  d’un 
grand  supplement.  Leipzig  : Bernhard 
Tauchnitz,  1883. 

Grand  Supplement  du  Dictionnaire  technolo- 
gique.  Same  authors  and  publisher. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that,  in  dictionary 
making,  and  in  a good  many  other  pursuits, 
Germans, — to  use  a slang  American  term, — 
“ lick  creation.”  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Alexander  Tolhausen  considers  himself  by  this 
time  an  Englishman;  but  of  his  German  extrac- 
tion, no  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  will  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  this  proof  of  our  hypothesis, 
his  dictionary-making  propensity  stamps  him  as 
a Teuton.  In  referring  to  that  national  pecu- 
liarity, however,  we  have  in  our  mind,  in  the 
first  place,  that  bugbear  of  English  authors, 
Herr  Bernhard  Tauchnitz,  who,  with  all  his  sins 
of  commission  and  omission,  has  done  more  to 
make  their  works  popular  in  Germany  than 
any  man  living.  But  it  is  not  in  the  light  of 
trespasser  that  we  desire  to  look  upon  him;  we 
wish  to  point  him  out  as  a benefactor  of  a por- 
tion of  humanity  at  least,  whose  thanks  the 
Leipzig  publisher  has  so  fully  earned  by  the 
issue  of  his  dictionaries,  both  general  and  techni- 
cal. There  is  hardly  a spoken  tongue  which  has 
not  been  transformed  into  book  shape  by  the 
Leipzig  firm.  Technical  dictionaries  form  a 
largo  proportion  of  their  published  books ; 
and  although  only  the  technical  translator 
knows  that,  even  with  the  best  dictionary  at 
hand,  renderings  from  one  language  into  another 
require  practical  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
yet  a good  dictionary  is  a welcome  help.  We 
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may  say  of  Mr.  Tolhausen’e  trilingual  books 

that  they  are  a very  great  help  to  assist  the 
tortured  brain.  The  fact  that  the  work  has 
passed  through  three  editions  since  1877,  al- 
though there  appears  to  have  been  no  change 
made  in  it  beyond  altering  the  title-page,  proves 
that  there  is  a large  demand  for  it.  Probably 
in  order  to  save  the  heavy  expense  which  an 
entire  reprint  would  involve,  the  publisher  has 
chosen  to  issue  a Supplement  containing  such 
terms  as  have  come  into  use  since  the  first 
edition  was  printed.  We  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  this  is  not  the  cheapest  way  of  adding  to 
a book;  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  best  plan. 
Wo  hope  that,  when  another  edition  sees  the 
light,  the  whole  additional  information  will 
have  been  incorporated  in  one  volume. 


Japanese  Marks  and  Seals.  By  Jas.  Lord 
Bowes.  London : Henry  Sotheran  & Co 
1882. 

When  Mr.  Chaffers  and  others  proceeded  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  publish  the  marks 
found  on  pottery,  china,  and  faience  generally, 
much  praise  was  justly  given  for  the  patient 
industry  displayed,  and  the  advantages  which 
followed.  In  the  book  now  before  us  the  work 
by  Mr.  Bowes  would  seem  to  have  been  even 
more  diEficnlt  and  the  result  more  remarkable. 
The  information  given  is  usually  fuller  than 
that  given  by  Chinese  and  European  potters, 
and  makes  the  identification  of  the  works  of 
the  Japanese  potter  an  interesting  study.  The 
earliest  marks  are  those  found  upon  the  earthen- 
ware and  stoneware  vessels  attributed  to  Bizen 
and  Owari  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Tbe  manufacture  of  porcelain,  says 
Mr.  Bowes,  was  introduced  into  Japan  by  Goro- 
dayer  Shonsin,  who  settled  in  Hizen  upon  his 
return  from  China  A.D.  1513,  and  there  com- 
menced the  industry  which  was  brought  to  per- 
fection a contmy  later  by  a Corean  potter 
named  Ilisampei.  Exportation  to  other  coun- 
tries commenced  in  1641. 

There  is  much  general  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  book,  and  to  collectors  of 
Japanese  wares  it  is  indipensable. 

VAEIORUM. 

‘Hydrostatics;  or,  Theoretical  Mechanics,” 
Part  II.,  by  J.  T.  Bottomley,  M.A.  (London: 
W.  Collins  & Co.),  is  intended  as  a sequel  to  the 
same  author’s  ” Elementaiy  Dynamics.”  The 
two  books  follow  the  programme  prescribed  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  sub- 
ject of  elementary  theoretical  mechanics,  and, 
taken  together,  from  a complete  course  in  that 
subject. 


S^bcctlanea. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Instita 
tion.  The  sixty-eighth  anniversary  dinner  of 
this  institution  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  S. 
Northcote  iu  the  chair.  The  object  of  the  in- 
stitution iS  to  extend  relief  to  distressed  meri- 
torious arti.sts,  whether  subscribers  to  its  funds 
or  not,  as  well  as  to  their  widows  and  orphans  ; 
merit  and  distress  constituting  the  claims  to  its 
benevolence.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
society  in  1814,  3,989  donations  have  been 
granted,  in  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
64,544i.  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  the 
amount  of  _3,548i.  was  distributed  among  145 
applicants  in  sums  vaiying  from  lOL  to  70l. 
During  the  evening  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  the 
treasurer,  aunounced  the  sums  collected  by  the 
various  stewards  of  the  dinner,  which,  together 
with  the  sums  received  by  Mr.  Millais  and 
himself,  amounted  to  the  handsome  total  of 

Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.— The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  tho 
Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last,  in  the 
Old  Post  Office-place  Exhibition  Rooms.  A 
new  entrance  has  lately  been  made  to  these 
rooms  from  Church-street.  The  new  entrance 
to  the  gallery  is_  called  St.  Peter’s  Hall,  and  it 
is  much  better  lighted  and  far  more  attractive 
than  the  old  one  in  Old  Post  Office-place.  The 
gallery  itself  has  been  cleaned  and  renovated. 
The  exhibition  contains  a selection  of  water 
colours,  and  is  described  as  being  above  tbe 
average,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  quality. 
Last  year  the  number  of  water  colours  hung 
was  323 ; this  year  there  are  387,  showing  an 
increase  of  64. 


St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  late  Dr.  William  Chambers.— The  work 
of  restoring  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh, 
IS  now  all  but  completed,  and  tbe  restored 
church  was  re-opened  on  Wednesday  last  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  of  the  building  on  a future  occasion.  Un- 
happily, Dr.  William  Chambers,  by  whose  muni- 
restoration  (estimated  at 
50,000Z.)  has  been  defrayed,  died  on  Sunday  last, 
full  of  years  and  lionoure.  His  was  a remark- 
able career.  How,  by  frugality,  industry,  and 
study,  he  rose  from  a humble  station  to  bo  the 
co-fonnder,  with  his  brother  Robert,  of  a great 
publishing  firm, — a firm  which  became  great  by 
leading  the  way  in  tho  provision  of  cheap, 
elevating,  and  useful  literature  for  the  people,— 
all  this  has  been  told  at  length  elsewhere.  We 
only  need  stay  here  to  refer  to  the  useful  scheme 
of  public  imiirovomeuts  which  he  initiated  when 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  his  muni- 
ficence in  founding  the  Chambers  Institution  in 
his  native  town  of  Peebles.  The  history  of  his 
life  is  that  of  a well-spent  career, — one  fraught 
with  lessons  for  emulation.  He  was  in  liis 
eighty-third  year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
had  not  yet  received  tho  patent  of  the  baronetcy 
which  her  Majesty  had  signified  her  intention 
of  conferring  upon  him. 

Demand  for  Labour  in  Canada  — On 
Tuesday  in  last  week  the  following  cablegram 
was  received,  we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Board,  98,  High-street,  Homerton,  London,  E., 
from  Mr.  John  James  Jones,  director  of  the 
London  Samaritan  Society,  who  left  Liverpool 
per  ss.  Oregon,  of  the  Dominion  Line,  on  May 
^ party  of  500  emigrants  to  Canada  : 

“ All  well.  Five  thousand  fresh  applications 
for  farm  and  general  labourers,  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  mechanics.  Make  arrangements  for 
as  many  as  possible  for  Juno  28th.”  It  may 
be  stated  that  this  demand  was  the  result  of 
previous  negotiations  with  Government  and 
other  labour  agents  throughout  the  Dominion, 
which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  London 
Samaritan  Society's  scheme. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— The  annual  elec- 
tion of  president,  vice-presidents,  council,  and 
professional  associates  will  take  place  next 
week,  and  we  see  that  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  has 
been  nominated  for  a seat  on  the  council. 
Much  has  been  said  during  the  past  year  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a body  which  should  adequately 
represent  the  responsible  profession  of  quantity 
surveyors,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  such  a 
body  exists  in  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  which 
contains  a considerable  number  of  the  leading 
members  of  that  profession.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  properly 
represented  on  the  council. 

Be  The  Great  Eire  in  Wood-street. 
Messrs.  Measures  Bros.  & Co.  have  been  selected 
in  competition  to  supply  and  fix  the  construc- 
tional ironwork  for  Messrs.  Foster,  Porter,  &, 
Co.’s  new  premises.  We  believe  this  is  the 
sixth  case  within  the  last  few  months,  in  which 
this  firm  have  had  the  re-construction  of 
buildings  in  ironwork  after  having  been  burned 
out. 

Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings. — Messrs 
Robert  Boyle  & Sons’  system  of  ventilation  has 
recently  been,  or  is  at  present  being,  applied 
to  tho  new  hall  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London;  Christ’s  Hospital  (Blue  Coat  Boys); 
German  Hospital;  new  Police  Station,  Shep- 
herd's Bush;  new  Police  Station,  Hornsey; 
Law  Courts,  Salisbury ; and  new  Naval 
Barracks,  Keyhnm,  Devonport. 


For  dwelling-house  and  stable  buildings  at  Westminster. 

Christ's  Hospital,  architect : — 

w £6,310  0 0 

Hayward  Son 6,150  0 0 

W . Biahop 5 909  9 q 

Perry  & Co 5 g-5  q q 

Patman  & Fotheringham  6!873  0 0 

Miller  & Brown.  e cisn  n r. 

Hall,  BeddaU,  & Co."'.''.’’.',','.’ 

Holloway  Bros 


5,545 


For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses  in  Hoiton-sqnare 
arohite‘'et9'^.l^*^‘*^‘‘“‘'  & Lambert, 

F,  & _F.  J.  Wood  £4,359  0 0 


Gould  & Brand  . 

T.  Boyce  

Bangs  & Co.  . 

R.  Conder  ... 

J.  H.  Johnson  , 
B,  T.  Wood,,, 


3,951 

3,929 

3,589 

3,543 

3,616 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


For  two  warehouses  to  bo  erected  in  ManseU-street 
R C Giee^"^'  ^ Quantities  by  Mr. 
Lawranco £5,931  0 0 

Perry  & Co 4,635  0 0 

For  er^ting  a new  hotel,  Sandy-lane,  Richmond,  for 
Mr.  Baas  Smith.  Mr.  W.  E.  McCarthy,  architect.  Quau- 
titles  by  Mr.  Smith: 

Perry  & Co £t,46i  0 0 

Johnson  4 409  q q 

Dorr’  ® 

Sharman 

Maiten 

Martin  & Goddard 

Lucas  & Son  

Martin,  Kew  


4,290  0 
4,100  0 
4,060  0 
3,940  0 
3,900  0 
3,855  0 


TENDERS. 

Forpniniingand  other  work  at  (ho  Kensington  Infirmary, 
Marloes  Road,  a.s  per  schedule  of  prices,  for  the  Guardians 
of  Kensington.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  15,  Leadenhall- 
streel,  architects : — 

Per  cent,  above.  Per  cent,  below. 

Fawkes  10  — 

Thorne  10  — 

Havnes 

Boldii  „ 

Fleming 

Hicks 

Childs*  

Garratt*  

Targett*  

Gibbin  

Campkin  & Son 

Wythe  

Coombe  a Sou 
Shcerman  & 

Stevenson  

McCarthy  

Stewart,  Walworth 
(accepted) 


For  bmlding  bacon  stoves,  &<?.,  at  Snndes-close,  Strick- 
land-gate,  Kendal,  for  Mr,  Robert  Dixon.  Mr  John 

Stalker,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : 

C.  Gibson  (masons  and  slating)  £416  0 0 

G.  Lucas  (joiner)  323  0 0 

Carter  (plumbing) 37  4 6 

G.  Lyon  (glazine  and  painting)  15  8 0 

J.  Hoskinson  (plastering) 26  9 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Fox  and  Hounds 
public-house,  Stratford,  for  Messrs.  Chanington  & Co 
Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R l’ 
Curtis  & Sons  : — 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel-road £2,097  0 0 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham-abbey 1,967  0 0 

Norton  & Son,  Stratford 1,960  0 0 

J.  & H.  Cocks,  Milo  End-road 
(accepted)  1,932  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  three  houses,  Grove  House-road 
Honisey,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land 
Society.  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Grosvenor,  architect- 

jyhfi’og  £3,116  0 0 

Hiitclif-ns  2,060  0 0 

Shurmur 1,944  0 0 

Tadgell 1,867  10  0 

Hanunon,  Hornsey  1,850  0 0 

For  new  school  at  Ponder’s-end,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Charles 
Stuart  Barker,  architect : -- 

Field  & Son  £714  0 0 

Boswell  700  0 0 

•AltHond  664  6 6 

Angood  615  0 0 

Fairhead 579  0 0 

Hampton  579  0 0 

Patman  677  0 n 

Brooks  A Meader,  Enfield 


661  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel,  King’s  Langley, 
Herts.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect,  Hemel  Herap- 
sted:— 

Clifford  & Gough,  Watford  £391  0 0 

Andrews,  Watford  385  0 0 

Monk,  Two  Waters*  288  0 0 

Creed,  King’s  Langley  265  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  modification. 

For  rebuilding  a shop,  dairy,  stables,  &e.,  at  tbe 
Alderney  Farm  Dairv,  Cbislehurst  West.  Mr.  Edward  J 
Thomas,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Williams  £827  0 0 

Arnaud  790  0 0 

Lowe  745  0 0 

Balding  740  0 0 

Cass 730  0 0 

Jones,  Bromley  (accepted)  676  0 0 


For  laying  a length  of  400  ft.  6 in.  of  stoneware  sewer  to 
above,  wilh  Crogeen’a  patent  air-inlet  arrangement,  ventila- 
tion pipes,  and  cowls : — 

Bayman  (accepted)  £34. 


Accepted  for  furnishing  the  new  Workhouse  Infirmary 
Barnsley,  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  the  architects. 

Contract  No.  1. — Bedsteads, mattresses,  &c.,  and  various 
ironmongery  goods : — 

Lawranco  & Sous £255  19  6 

Contract  No.  2. — Furniture 

J.Machen 96  7 7 

Contract  No.  3. — Bedding,  blinds,  carpets,  and  various 
drapery  goods : — 

Masaie  & Sons,  Barnsley  £379  10  0 

Contract  No.  4.  — Internal  painting  to  walls,  and 
polishing  Boors 

Fletcher,  Barnsley  £300  0 0 
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For  construetbfr  about  500  feet  run  of  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft. 
4 in.  brick  sewer,  aud  otlier  works  in  connexion  tberewitli, 
in  Ilom^hsy -street  j 370  f-  ef  run  of  12  in,  pipe  sewer,  and 
other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  in  Blockhouse-street ; 
and  180  feet  run  of  15  in.  pipe  sewer,  and  other  works  in 
connexion  therewitl^  in  UpcM-street,  Deptford,  for  the 
Greenwich  District  Board  of  Works : — 

H- nry  Colepeper £012  0 0 

Nicholas  B;iily  83.)  0 0 

H.  Sttindeii.  jun 840  0 0 

Charles  DulBeld  755  3 3 

A.  T.  Catley  

William  Carter  

Wouldham  la  Frv 6BU  o u 

John  Bell  67i)  0 0 

Janies  Smith  (accepted)  550  0 0 

Matthews  ii  Wells  644  0 0 


0 0 


For  dwelHne-housc  and  business  premises,  Rtreatham 
Hich-road,  for  Mr.  W.  II.  Williams.  Mr.  Frederick 
Wheeler,  architect: — 

Ilill  Bros.,  Streatham  (accepted). 


For  restoration  of  Conprepational  Church,  Romford,  after 
fire.  Mr.  £.  C.  AHam,  architect; — 

Staines  & Son  (accepted)j £2,174  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr.  F,  Gorrinjre's  pre- 
mises, Buckingham  Palace-road.  Mr.  J.  T.  Walford, 


architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ashby  Brothers £5,348  0 0 

Coll8’&  Sons  6,215  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 4,907  0 0 

Patrick*  Son  4,iH5  0 0 

McLaren  & Son 4,8.56  0 0 

Wall 4,632  0 0 

Fish  A Prestage 4,511  0 0 

Scrivener  (accepted)  4,317  0 0 


For  additions  to  No.  :'69,  Gnldhawk-road,  Hammersmith 
for  Mr.  Frederic  Tautz.  Messrs.  Smithies  & Gladman, 
architects  : — 

Adamson  4 Sons.  Tumham-groen  £846  0 0 

Joseph  Dorey,  Brentford  837  0 0 

John  Bloomer,  Brentford 824  3 8 

James  Barnes,  Brentford 823  13  0 


For  new  billiard-room,  and  alterations  at  7,  Victoria- 
road,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  F.  Gorringe.  Mr.  T.  H.  Vernon, 
architect : — 

McLachlan  & Co £1,570  0 0 

Fish,  Prestage,  i Co.  (accepted) 1,416  0 0 


Vestry  of  St.  Mary’s,  Islington  : — 

Loop £270  0 0! 

KilUngback  260  0 0 

Hunmoga  176  6 6 

McFarlane 140  0 0 

McCormick 136  0 0 

Angood  135  0 0 

Bearing  & Son  130  0 0 

Smythe  (accepted)  97  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  five  shops  for  Mr.  James  Ellis  on  the 
Poplars  Estate,  Willesden-park.  Messrs.  Charles  Ellis, 
Son,  & Co.,  architects : — 

Mr.  James  Whiteman  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  stables  and  fittings  in  rear  of  20, 
Upper  Wimpole-street.  Mr.  F.  Wallen,  architect : — 

S.  Tardley  & Sons  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  interior  fittings  for 
Mr.  George  Pockett,  in  the  Woodbiiry-roatl,  Tottenham. 
G.  L.  Wilson  A Co  , architects  : — 

S.  Yardley  A Sons  (accepted). 

Accepted  for  new  roads  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board. 
Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  surveyor 
1Tei)iliiri/-road, 

Jackson  A Sou,  Finsbury-'park £242  0 0 

L'lnjiinn  Park-roak. 

Jackson  A Son,  Fiasbury-park 661  0 0 

Eiifield-road. 

Jackson  A Sou,  Finsbury-park 226  17  0 

iVorfAwood-roatf. 

McKenzie,  Williams,  A Co.,  1,  North- 

buildings,  Finsbury  36o  0 0 

Spencer-road. 

McKenzie,  Williuins,  A Co .45  0 0 

Oordon-road. 

McKenzie,  Williams,  A Co 90  0 0 


For  five  labourers'  cottages  for  Mr,  Gristwood.  Messrs’ 
Byrne  A Wilmot,  arebiteets  : — 

J,  Baker,  Slough  (accepted)  £445. 


1 For  rebuilding  private  residence  at  No.  290,  Albany-road, 
, Camberwell,  for  Mr.  J.  Hand.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher,  archi- 


Riddall  £625  0 0 

Marslimd  665  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 550  0 0 

Newton  490  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  Saville- 
place,  Lambelh-walk,  lor  Mr.  Wm.  King; — 

J.  Bcalo  (accepted.) 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Iho  Golden  Lion,  Brixton 
road,  for  Mrs.  Day.  Mr  Geo.  Trcacbcr,  architect : — 

J.  Beale  (accepted.) 


For  painting  and  repairs  to  be  done  at  Nos.  11, 12,  and 
13,  Birkbeck-road,  Sidenp,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Charles  Beck. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : — 

F.  Dawes,  Peokham  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  for  Mr.  Reginald  B- 
Brett,  M.P.,  at  Winklield.  Messrs.  Byrne  A Wilmot. 


architects,  303,  Strand  : — 

A.  L.  Oades  A Sous,  Egliam £2,669  0 0 

J.  Hiegs,  London  2,449  0 0 

J.  Willis,  Windsor  (accepted)  2,35'  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villas  on  tho“  Vansiltart  ’’ estate,  Windsor, 
[r.  P.  J.  Bvrne,  architect:— 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead £1,743  0 0 

Oades  A Sons,  Egbam 1,635  0 0 

Charmao,  Ascot l,56i)  0 0 

Akery,  Windsor 1,468  0 0 

Bishop,  Windsor  1,400  0 0 

Ashfold,  Slougi 1,392  0 0 

J.  Willis,  Windsor  (accepted) 1,339  0 0 
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Muscovite  Architecture  a7id  Muscovite 
Splendour. 

AZZLING  as  is 
the  eplendonr 
with  which  the 
resources  of  an 
empire  covering 
eight  millions  of 
square  miles,  in- 
habited by  more 
than  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people, 
have  allowed 
the  Eussian 
monarch  to  in- 
vest the  ecclesi- 
astical and  mili- 
tary pomp  of  his 
coronation,  it  has 
lacked  that  set- 
ting of  architec- 
tural grandeur,  which  St.  Petersburg  would  have 
afforded.  Of  the  rightful  claim  of  Moscow  to 
be  tho  scene  of  the  important  ceremonial 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt.  And  that 
is  all  tho  more  true,  because  tho  coronation 
of  a Czar  is  not  a more  ceremonial.  The  effect 
of  tho  religious  consecration  on  the  minds  of 
millions  of  Eussians  is  known  to  be  profound. 
And  this  religious  sanction  is  only  to  be  given 
among  the  numerous  sanctuaries  and  shrines  of 
the  Greek  Church  which  exist  in  the  ancient 
capital. 

It  is  probable  that  within  a few  weeks  Europe 
will  know  far  more  of  tho  architecture  of 
Moscow  than  it  does  at  present.  Tho  photo- 
grapher will  be  at  tho  back  of  the  silver-badged 
correspondents  of  the  European  press,  and 
illustrated  papers,  with  more  or  less  imagina- 
tive expansion  of  the  sketches  of  their  contribu- 
tors, will  no  doubt  soon  persuade  our  country- 
men that  they  have  a very  good  idea  of  the 
architecture  of  the  ancient  Eussian  capital. 

As  it  is,  however,  it  is  probable  that  tho  con- 
flagration of  Moscow  in  1S12  is  one  main  reason 
why  wo  knowso  little  of  its  architecture.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
remarks,  the  architecture  of  Russia  was  of  that 
peculiar  form  of  the  Mongolic  type  which  has 
been  described  in  the  ‘'History  of  Architecture.” 
“ Occasionally,  it  is  true,  in  later  times,  pilasters 
and  other  quasi-Classical  forms  wore  adopted 
from  tho  styles  of  the  Western  world  ; bntthey 
were  used  without  the  least  reference  to  their 
meaning,  or  to  tho  appropriateness  to  tho 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.” 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered,  tho  same  authority 
remarks, from  suchdataasare available,  Moscow 
still  clings  to  her  Tartar  feelings ; and  until  a 
change  is  wrought  in  this  respect,  the  history 
of  the  European  form  of  Russian  civilisation, 
and  of  her  modern  art,  must  be  chiefly  confined 
to  her  capital.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  churches  in 


Moscow,  while  there  are  hardly  one-tenth  of  that 
number  in  the  new  capital ; a discrepancy 
arising,  not  from  any  difference  in  tho  intensity 
of  religious  feeling,  but  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  Moscow  most  of  the  churches  arc  mere 
oratories,  as  they  are  in  all  truly  Greek  com- 
munities. A cell  a few  feet  square,  with  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  is  a church  at  Moscow; 
and  that  city  possesses  at  least  four  cathedrals, 
tho  largest  of  which  would  not  suflice  for  the 
church  of  a small  parish  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  At  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  other  hand, 
tho  churches  are  on  the  European  scale,  and 
many  of  them  vie  in  dimensions  with  the 
proudest  monuments  of  modem  times. 

Tho  suite  of  apartments  destined  for  public 
festivities  which  have  recently  been  erected  in 
the  new  palace  of  tho  Kremlin,  at  Moscow,  is 
said,  in  splendour  and  extent,  to  surpass  any- 
thing of  tho  samo  kind  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fer- 
guson, however,  not  only  laments  his  inability 
to  obtain  any  drawings  or  dimensions  that  would 
enable  him  to  judge  how  far  this  description  is 
correct,  but  adds  that  in  so  far  as  tho  new  palace 
can  be  judged  of  by  photographs,  it  has,  exter- 
nally, no  pretension  to  architectural  excellence 
of  any  sort. 

There  has  been,  however,  in  Russia  a recent 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  native  Modiroval 
style  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Already  one 
important  church  has  been  erected  at  Kieff,  and 
several  at  Moscow  and  at  Novogorod ; and  even 
at  St.  Petersburg  a movement  which  its  op- 
ponents call  retrograde,  and  its  advocates  term 
national,  ia  becoming  important.  And  not  in 
Russia  alone,  but  wherever  the  Russians  settle 
abroad,  they  are  proud  to  give  architectural 
evidence  of  their  distinctive  nationality.  At 
Wiesbaden  they  have  built  achurch  which,  “with 
its  five  bulbous  domes  and  queer  pendents  over 
the  doorways,”  might  have  been  transplanted 
from  Kieff  or  from  Moscow.  In  Paris  they  have 
recently  completed  a still  more  ambitious  edifice, 
at  tho  coat,  it  is  said,  of  52,OOOL  Wheu  a glimpse 
is  caught  of  its  five  spires,  each  surmounted  by 
what  looks  like  an  enormous  onion,  from  near 
the  Barrier  de  I’Etoile,  tho  idea  wliich  it  raises 
in  the  mind  is  hardly  that  of  a place  of  worship. 
The  type  has  not  been  the  usual  five  domed 
church,  but  the  exceptional  Vasili  Blanskenoy 
at  Moscow.  We  may,  perhaps,  demur  to  tho 
criticism  that  “ seen  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
staring  colours  and  barbarous  forma  it  looks 
more  like  tho  pagoda  of  some  Indian  or  Mexican 
tribe  than  a place  of  worship  of  a civilised 
people.”  For  ourselves  we  are  far  from  holding 
that  the  genius  of  a Tartar  or  Muscovite  people 
may  not  be  following  its  true  bent  in  working 
out  forms  of  Muscovite  taste,  rather  than  in  the 
attempt  to  reproduce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva 
or  the  Moskva,  such  a resemblance  of  the  Garde 
Meuhle  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  as  is  afforded 
by  the  elevation,  364  ft.  in  length,  of  the 
Michaeloffsky  Palace.  This  palace,  which  is 
admittedly  a very  fine  building,  was  commenced 


in  1 820  from  the  designs  of  an  Italian  architec 
Signor  Rossi.  But  the  success  of  the  Russian 
architect,  Zucharoff,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
enormous  block  of  the  Admiralty,  tho  faijade  of 
which  measures  1,330  ft.  in  length,  is  an  argu- 
ment very  strongly  in  favour  of  native,  as 
compared  to  imported,  design.  How  can  a build- 
ing suitable  for  the  sonny  skies  and  snowless 
winters  of  Italy,  be  naturalised  in  a situation 
exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a Russian  winter  ? 

The  above  was  written  before  seeing  the 
account  given  by  the  correspondent  of  tho 
Times  of  the  grand  entrance  into  Moscow,  in 
which  the  poor  appearance  of  the  streets,  few 
of  the  houses  iu  which  have  more  than  two 
stories,  is  matter  of  comment.  In  fact,  Moscow 
resembles  Constantinople  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  promise  of  a coup  d'ceil  which  is 
striking  at  a distance  is  not  borne  out  on 
nearer  inspection.  A countless  number  of 
towers,  some  with  cupolas,  gilt  or  painted  green, 
some  in  the  form  of  minarets,  mixed  with 
gardens  and  trees,  and  backed  by  the  dark  green 
colour  with  which  tho  iron  roofs  of  most  of  tho 
houses  are  painted,  strike  the  eye  by  a broken 
sky-line  and  a rich  variety  of  colours.  Tho 
beat  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  Ivan  Volikii, 
or  great  tower  of  Ivan  in  the  Kremlin,  and  that 
is  ono  which,  at  the  present  moment,  very  few 
visitors  can  hope  to  behold. 

The  Kremlin,  of  which  wo  are  accustomed  to 
speak  as  tho  citadel  of  Moscow,  is,  in  fact,  the 
central  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  of  from  20  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height,  and 
from  12  ft.  to  16  ft.  thick,  with  battlements 
embrasures,  and  numerous  towers,  and  it  is 
entered  through  five  gates.  The  part  of  the 
Kremliu  which  was  blown  up  by  Bonaparte  in 
1812  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  original  style.  It 
retains  unimpaired,  says  Dr.  Lyall,  its  ancient 
irregularity  and  grandeur.  It  was  first  built  of 
stone  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains 
what  is  left  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars; 
the  now  palaco,  founded  in  1743,  burned  in  1812, 
rebuilt  in  1816,  and  repeatedly  altered  and 
enlarged  since  that  date ; and  no  fewer  than 
thirty-two  churches,  four  of  which  have  the 
dignity  of  cathedrals. 

Of  these  the  Cathedral  of  tho  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  founded  in  1326,  is  regarded  as  tho 
most  splendid.  It  is  not  a largo  edifice,  bnt  tho 
interior  ia  adorned  with  great  profusion.  It 
contains,  besides  numerous  paintings,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  249  fall- 
sized  images,  and  2,066  half-lengths  and  heads 
of  angels,  saints,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs, 
kings,  queens,  and  patriarchs.  It  is  in  this 
cathedral,  which  contains  many  venerated 
relics,  that  the  czars  are  anointed  and  crowned. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
tombs  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  from  the  time 
that  Moscow  became  the  capital  down  to  Peter 
the  Great.  The  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  its  archi- 
tectural merit  is  said  to  be  higher.  It  forms  a 
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"wing  to  tlie  palaco.  The  Catiiedral  of  tie 
TransfiguratioD.  is  a plain  edifice  of  Russian 
type,  nearly  square,  •vvhicli  was  founded  in  1328, 
and  rebuilt  in  1527. 

The  IvanoTs  kaya  belfry,  also  in  the  Kremlin, 
has  a tower  269  ft.  G in.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
cross,  which  measures  18  ft.  8 in.  When  the 
French  fled  from  Hoscow  in  1812,  they  blew  up 
this  belfry,  which  was  laid  in  ruins  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tower  called  Ivan  Yelikii,  and  this 
was  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  aud  ©therwiso 
injured.  It  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  ancient 
form,  but  in  a more  splendid  manner.  In  this 
belfry  is  the  celebrated  Great  Bell  of  Moscow, 
which  was  cast  by  order  of  the  Empress  Anne 
in  1734r.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  cast 
in  1553,  of  a weight  of  30,000  lb. ; recast  in 
1654,  of  the  weight  of  288,000  lb. ; to  have  fallen 
in  1703 ; and  then  to  have  been  recast,  as  before 
stated,  of  the  weight  of  432,000  lb.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  however,  states  the  weight  at 
10,000  poods,  which  is  eq\ial  to  360,000  lb. 
English.  It  is  21  ft.  in  height  and  23  in.  in 
thickness.  It  remiiined  suspended  only  till 
1737,  when  it  fell,  in  consequence  of  a fire,  and 
was  considerably  damaged.  It  remained  partly 
buried  in  the  earth  until  1837,  when  it  was 
raised  ; aud  it  now  forms  the  roof  of  a chapel, 
made  by  excavating  beneath  it.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  denied  that  this  bell  was  ever  actually 
hung.  This  bell  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  St.  Ivan’s  bell,  which  weighs  127,830  lb., 
and  which  is  the  largest  of  thirty-four  bells 
contained  in  the  successive  stories  of  the  Ivan 
tower.  It  is  on  the  first  story,  swings  freely, 
and  is  easily  rung.  Two  of  these  bells  are  of 
silver,  and  their  tones  arc  exquisitely  soft, 
liquid,  and  pure.  Pilgrims  come  for  thousands 
of  miles  on  pilgrimage  to  Moscow,  and  fall 
prostrate  on  their  faces  when  the  rich  and 
melodious  tones  of  tho  bells  first  meet  their 
ears.  At  the  time  of  the  Angehis,  from  towers 
and  steeples  upwards  of  foiu-  hundred  bells  join 
in  such  a concert  as  is  perhaps  nowhere  else  to 
be  heard  in  the  world. 

The  Kitai-Gorod,  or  Chinese  town,  adjoining 
the  Kremlin,  is  surrounded  by  a wall  with 
twelve  towers  and  five  gates.  It  is  the  centre 
of  tho  trade  of  Moscow,  and  contains  the 
magazine,  bazaars,  aud  richest  shops.  Tho 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  are  built 
touching  one  another,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  usual  habit.  This  district  contains  the  Pok- 
rovskoi  Cathedra],  which  was  built  in  1554,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  contain  nine  separate 
chapels,  to  which  eleven  more  have  since  been 
added,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  twenty- 
one  masses  said  under  the  same  roof  at  the 
same  time.  Besides  the  house  of  the  Town 
Council*  and  tho  printiug-ollico  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  the  Kitai-Gorod  contains  a momiment  of 
the  Russian  heroes,  Minin  and  Pogarski,  whose 
exertions  led  to  the  placing,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  of  Michael 
Romanoff,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  present 
very  modern  reigning  family.  The  bronze 
statues  are  colossal,  14  ft.  in  height,  on  a 
pedestal  of  a single  block  of  red  granite,  adorned 
with  has  reliefs. 

Tho  Beloi-Gorod,  or  white  town,  is  the  third 
great  division  of  Moscow  j aud  it  forms  about 
two-thirds  of  a circle,  enclosing  the  Kremlin 
and  the  Kitai-Gorod,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Meskva,  which  forms  tho  sonthem  boun- 
dary of  the  three  divisions.  This  part  of  the 
city  contains  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  the  assembly-rooms  of  the  nobility,  the 
University,  tho  Post-office,  tho  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Academy,  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  Exercise  - house, 
three  nunneries,  three  monasteries,  numerous 
churches,  and  many  palaces  of  the  nobles. 
The  exercise-house  has  been  constructed  for 
tlm  purpose  of  drilling  and  training  troops, 
when  the  heat  of  Midsummer  or  tho  cold  of 
winter,  is  so  intense  as  to  interfere  with  out-of- 
door  drill.  This  building  has  two  similar  fronts 
each  560  ft.  long  and  168  ft.  deep.  The  height 
is^ft.  Each  front  has  thirty-two,  and  each 
end  eight,  plain  Ionic  columns,  with  arched 
windows  between  them.  It  is  said  that  2 000 
i^antry  and  1,000  cavalry  can  bo  e.vercised  in 
this  bnildmg  at  the  same  time.  Each  account 
of  the  various  buildings,  however,  speaks  rather 
of  their  utility  than  of  their  claims  to  archi- 
tectural beauty. 

f ^®“^^^o*'Gorod,  or  earthen  town,  the 
fourth  (Rvision  of  Moscow,  was  so  named  from 
the  earthen  rampart,  which  was  reared  in  1618 
and  repaired  in  1783,  but  which  no  longer 
exists.  This  rampart  enclosed  the  four  divisions 


of  the  city,  in  an  approximate  circle;  and  is 
now  replaced  by  a promenade  planted  with 
trees.  The  dep6b  of  the  commissariat  is  in  this 
division  of  Moscow,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Imperial  Philanthropic  Society,  as  well  as  of 
the  Moscow  Commercial  School,  and  tho  Zat- 
chateisko  Monastery,  with  its  church  dedicated 
to  the  Conception  of  St.  Anne. 

Around  the  above-mentioned  promenade,  or 
boulevard,  lie  the  thirty-five  Slobodi,  or  suburbs, 
in  a great  irregular  polygon,  partly  covered  with 
a mixture  of  stone  and  wooden  houses,  fine 
mansions,  and  mean  hovels,  part  consisting  of 
straggling  villages,  with  unenclosed  pasture, 
corn  land,  and  waste  ground.  Numerous 
monasteries,  each  surrounded  with  a high  wall, 
enclosing  three  or  four  or  more  churches  within 
its  precinct ; and  several  fine  hospitals,  are  in 
this  part  of  Moscow.  The  circumference  of 
the  city  is  stated  at  about  25^  English  miles. 
In  this  area  are  included  nob  only  pleasure- 
grounds  and  kitchen  gardens,  some  of  them  of 
very  large  extent,  but  also  fields  or  parks,  called 
Poles, — which  are  unenclosed,  and  used  for 
promenades,  for  festivals,  aud  for  military  drill, 
— independently  of  public  gardens  tastefully 
laid  out,  and  250  small  lakes  or  large  ponds. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  glowing  accounts 
of  the  Russian  festivities  without  being  struck 
with  the  contrast  of  the  extreme  of  earthly 
splendour  and  something  not  far  removed  from 
the  extreme  of  earthly  misery.  In  fact,  the 
brief  summary  that  we  gave,  at  the  commonce- 
meut  of  these  remarks,  of  the  statistical 
features  of  the  Russian  empire,  has  a signifi- 
cance which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Eighty- 
one  or  two  millions  of  people,  on  an  area  of 
8,000,000  aqnare  English  miles,  give  a popula- 
tion less  dense  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  enormous  area  of  unreclaimed  ground. 
It  is  only  one-twentieth  of  the  densiry  of  British 
India, — one-twenty-ninth  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  the  revenue  of  the  State 
should  nearly  equal  that  of  our  own  is  a mark 
at  once  of  wealth  and  of  poverty,  and  such,  to 
our  modes  of  thought,  is  the  general  aspect  of 
this  vast  empire.  We  have  no  wish  to  touch  on 
the  question, — vital  as  it  is  to  tho  peace  of 
Europe, — of  the  political  character  of  Russia. 
But  the  moment  is  opportune  for  the  remark 
that,  in  cases  where  we  see  (not  in  Russia  alone) 
tho  close  juxtaposition  of  splendour  aud  of 
misery,  it  is  a hasty,  and  it  may  be  altogether 
an  erroneous,  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  in- 
creased for  the  support  of  the  former,  or  that 
the  abolition  of  the  splendour  would  bo  accom- 
panied by  any  diminution  of  the  misery.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  all  men  who  desire  to 
think  for  themselves  to  be  made  aware  to  what 
a serious  extent  our  social  instincts  may  be 
perverted  by  a tacit  adoption  of  a fallacious 
distinction,  made  by  so  many  writers  on  political 
economy,  botwoen  productive  and  unproductive 
expenditure.  Nothing,  accordinc:  to  some  of 
tbesG  writers,  that  does  not  tend  to  the  mate- 
rial and  necessary  support  of  man,  as  in  food, 
clothing,  housing,  or  the  like,  is  entitled  to  be 
called  productive  labour.  AH  else  is  waste. 
According  to  this  view,  logically  carried  out, 
all  that  can  distinguish  civilisation  from  bar- 
barism must  bo  swept  away,  iu  tho  advance  of 
mankind  (if  the  distinction  be  correct).  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  what  would  become  of 
architecture,  from  this  point  of  view.  What 
can  be  more  unproductive  than  the  Parthenon 
or  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ? How  many  tons  of 
wheat  might  have  been  produced  the  sums 
which  those  bnildings  cost  ? 

To  call  the  production  of  the  baro  necessaries 
of  life  productive  labour,  and  the  production  of 
all  that  renders  life  itself  noble,  progressive,  or 
worth  Hving,  unproductive,  is  to  betray  a sad 
tendency  to  have  regard  only  on  the  animal 
part  of  the  compound  nature  of  man.  All  that 
tends  to  brighten  existence,  to  raise  human 
character,  to  make  a people  truly  great,  is 
^nored  by  this  talk  about  reproductive  labour. 
Those  who  BO  use  this  phrase  entirely  forget 
tho  enormous  fallacy  which  underlies  their 
argument.  If  the  outcome  of  the  labour  of  any 
given  people  were  a fixed  amount,  it  is  con- 
ceivable, although,  we  think,  very  unlikely, 
that  It  would  be  possible  so  to  direct  the  appli- 
cation of  that  labour  as  to  provide  the  greatest 
amount-  of  the  frugal  necessaries  of  life  that  the 
people  could  produce.  But  even  were  this  so, 
no  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  production 
0 more  than  was  requisite  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. Tho  effect,  then,  of  such  a limita- 
tion of  the  field  of  labour  would  be  a reduction 
m the  amount  of  labour  performed  by  every 


man.  The  advocates  of  idleness  may  view  that 
prospect  with  satisfaction,  but  it  is  one  entirely 
inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  a true  common 
weal. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  building  as  a 
crucial  example  of  what  we  mean.  From  1840 
to  1880  there  has  been  an  increase,  in  round 
numbers,  of  8,200,000  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  house  these  additional 
people,  OB  the  principle  of  what  iscnlled  pro- 
ductive labour,  all  attempt  at  architectural 
luxury  is  to  be  abandoned.  Health  alone  is  to  be 
regarded.  If  we  allow  1,000  cubic  feet  of  house 
space  per  individual,  we  give  as  much  as  health 
may  be  said  imperatively  to  demand.  And  if 
we  allow  one  shilling  per  cubic  foot,  wc  have  a 
fair  allowance  for  a plain  substantial  kind  of 
house  building.  That  is  to  say,  our  house  ac- 
commodation should  increase  at  the  rate  of  503. 
for  each  unit  added  to  the  population.  In  the 
last  forty  years,  therefore,  the  value  of  our  house 
property  should  have  increased  by  410,000,0003. 
This  is  a large  figure,  and  one  that  shows  how 
important  a part  the  builder  plays  in  the  crea- 
tion of  national  wealth.  But  how  as  to  the 
facts  ? 

In  the  St  James’s  Gazette  of  8th  September 
last  was  a remarkable  article  on  the  progress  of 
the  nation  under  Queen  Yictoria,  which  com- 
pared certain  items  of  the  national  balance- 
sheet  in  1840  and  1880.  The  value  of  houses 
iu  1840  in  that  article,  taken,  we  think,  from 
Mr.  Porter’s  well-known  returns,  is  stated  ab 

771.000. 0003.  The  population  at  that  time  was 
a little  over  27,000,000.  That  allows  283.  each 
for  housing  all  round,  or  considerably  less  than 
our  503.  As  far,  then,  as  the  returns  are  reliable, 
that  was  what  it  cost  us  to  house  our  population 
forty  years  ago.  It  was  equal  to  twcuty-nino 
shillings  per  head  per  annnm,  at  5 per  cent,  on 
the  capital  value.  This,  of  course,  is  rateable 
value  alone,  and  makes  no  allowance  for 
churches,  public  buildings,  or  any  kind  of  monu- 
mental architecture. 

If  our  larger  allowance  of  503.  per  head  be 
added  since  1840,  the  value  of  house  property 
should  stand  in  1880  at  1,181,000,0003.,  giving  an 
average  of  33'53.  per  head  for  housing.  But 
the  actual  figures  given  in  the  paper  cited 
ai'o  2,142,000,0003.,  being  an  increase  of 

1.371.000. 0003.,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much 
as  we  regarded  as  necessary,  in  the  forty  years. 
So  that,  on  this  showing,  while  every  inhabitant 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  provided  with 
house-room  at  the  rate  of  283.  per  head  in  1840, 
no  less  than  603.  per  head  has  been  spent  all 
round  at  tbe  present  time.  What  do  theso  few 
figures  toll  us  of  advance  in  national  wealth, 
and  in  personal  comfoi-t  and  dignity  ? It  cannot 
be  necessary,  on  the  principle  of  repudiating 
any  labour  but  such  as  has  been  called  repro- 
ductive, that  every  English  man,  woman,  and 
child  should  have  twice  as  much  spent  in  pro- 
viding bouse  shelter  in  1880  as  in  1840.  Bub 
that  such  is  the  fact  is  as  sure  as  statistics  can 
make  it.  Is  not  that  a material  progress  ? 

In  these  forty  years,  in  a word,  the  national 
wealth  has  more  than  doubled,  having  risen  from 
4,100  millions  in  1840  to  8,720  millions  in  1880, 
Without  counting  houses  rebuilding,  tbe  num- 
ber of  new  houses  built  since  1840  is  2,218,000. 
This  is  one  house  for  rather  less  than  four  per- 
sons of  the  increase  of  population.  Each  such 
house  has  cost  on  the  average  over  6003.  “ That 
is  to  say,”  says  tho  article  cited,  “ the  brick- 
layers in  twenty  years  have  been  able  to 
pay  off  the  public  debt,  or  (which  is  tbo  same) 
to  increase  tbe  public  wealth  to  that  amount.” 
The  term  “bricklayer, ”of  course, may  be  excepted 
to,  as  but  a poor  representative  of  tbe  numerous 
and  complicated  industries  tbat  are  comprised 
under  tbo  art  of  tbe  builder.  But  substitute 
tbe  latter  word  for  tbe  former,  and  what  has 
the  builder  done  in  tbo  last  forty  years  for  old 
England  ? 

We  might  pursue  this  inquiry  into  other 
branches,  did  space  now  allow,  with  advantage. 
Thus  on  our  railways,  to  the  activity  of  which 
we  owe  something  of  the  advance  of  the  builder, 
in  1840  we  had  spent  26,000,0003.,  which,  by 
1880,  were  increased  to  703,000,0003.  Tbe  pro- 
duction of  coal  rose  in  tbat  time  from  35.000,000 
to  147,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  quadrupled. 
To  say  that  tbe  horse-power  of  our  stationary 
steam  engines  increased  in  a like  ratio  is,  we 
think,  to  undervalue  the  mainspring  of  such 
great  activity,  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
motive  power.  But  the  point  that  we  have  iu 
view  is,  that  the  growth  of  splendour  is  not  only 
a sign,  but  an  efficient  cause,  of  the  growth  of 
national  welfare.  The  poor  do  not  become 
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poorer  as  the  rich  grow  richer.  On  the  contrary 
\ the  poor  grow  richer,  too,  though  in  a lesa  rapid 
‘ proportion.  Hospitals,  infirmaxies,  savinga- 
I banks,  free  schools,  free  parks,  free  galleries, 
I how  great  is  the  amount  which  the  rich,  of  their 
I wealth,  contribute  to  the  solace  and  comfort  of 
I the  poor  ? Not  so  much,  may  bo,  as  they  ought. 
I But  could  the  wealthy  be  swept  away,  as  the 
ignorant  are  taught  to  wish,  it  would  bo  a bitter 
day  for  the  poor ! 


LIVERPOOL  MUNICIPAL  RECORDS. 

In'  a very  handsome  quarto  volume,  published 
by  subscription,  Sir  James  Picton  has  put 
together,  in  a very  interesting  form,  someof  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  past  political, 
municipal,  and  social  history  of  Liverpool,  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  archives  and  records  of  the 
Corporation.*  Such  an  illustration  of  a portion 
of  history  becomes  of  special  interest  at  a time 
when  Liverpool  has  entered  on  a new  phase  of 
her  career,  in  the  capacity  of  a “city”;  and 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  early 
history  of  Liverpool,  its  comparative  insignifi- 
cance for  a long  period,  and  its  extraordinary, 
and,  in  this  country,  almost  unprecedented 
development  in  quite  recent  times,  gives  an 
additional  interest  to  its  records.  The  pre- 
sent work  does  not  come  down  to  the  period 
when  the  great  recent  development  of  Liver- 
pool began  ; Sir  James  Picton  closes  his  account 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  obser- 
ving, what  we  have  no  dbabt  of,  that  the 
municipal  records  of  the  eighteenth  century 
contain  much  that  is  of  great  interest,  which 
must  be  left  to  another  hand  to  extract  and 
put  together. 

In  a brief  preface  the  author  draws  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  interest  residing  in  docu- 
ments such  as  those  which  he  has  been  collat- 
ing. It  was  by  the  cities  and  boroughs  that 
“the  true  principles  of  self-government  were 
rescued — almost  wrenched,  from  the  grinding 
oppression  of  the  feudal  system.”  The  relation 
of  these  boroughs  to  the  Crown  was  originally 
of  a pecuniary  nature,— the  charters  of  incor- 
poration giving  liberty  to  hold  property  and 
establish  guilds,  to  fi*amo  by-laws,  and  to  hold 
courts,  had  to  be  paid  for ; and  not  only  so,  but 
fresh  payments  had  to  bo  made  to  the  Crown 
from  time  to  time  for  a renewal  of  the  charter 
whenever  the  Government  for  the  time  being 
chose  to  find  or  to  imagine  any  flaw  in  the 
wording  of  the  original  charter ; and  the  dues 
from  the  customs  were  retained  and  farmed  by 
the  Crown.  But  in  other  respects  the  boroughs 
did  very  much  what  -was  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  with  a degree  of  individuality  of  habits 
aud  customs  which  could  hardly  exist  in  these 
days  of  general  intercommunication.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  realise  what  was  the  state  of  things 
when,  as  the  author  reminds  us,  there  was,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  road 
into  Liverpool  for  wheeled  vehicles.  And  other 
towns  wore  no  doubt  in  a similar  state  of  in- 
accessibility. Thus  each  was  a little  commu- 
nity with  its  own  internal  politics,  its  O'wn 
social  customs,  its  own  fends  and  jealousies, 
which  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  such  records 
as  those  which  Sir  James  Picton  has  edited.  The 
municipal  records  of  Oxford  and  London  have, 
however,  alone  received  any  literary  illustration 
up  to  this  date. 

The  special  interest  of  the  early  history  of 
any  largo  town,  of  course,  is  increased  greatly 
for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  locality  at 
the  existing  period,  and  can  contrast  the  present 
with  the  past.  To  them,  the  early  history  of 
the  town  or  city  has  almost  the  interest  and 
eSectiveness  of  a romance.  What  an  array 
of  human  interests  aud  hopes  and  fears,  and 
•virtues  aud  littlenesses,  has  paraded  itself  iu 
successive  generations  on  the  ground  that  was 
once  a waste,  or  that  appears  in  the  early 
records  as  affording  habitation  only  perhaps  to 
a few  poor  struggling  aborigines.  To  thereader 
of  this  booklooking  on  the  modem  city  of  Liver- 
pool with  its  miles  of  docks,  and  its  mass  of 
houses  covering  the  country  up  to  the  highest 
outline  of  land  visible  from  the  river,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise  that  within  the  period  since  the 
Reformation  this  was  still  a little  to-rni  with  four 
principal  streets  and  two  subsidiary  ones,  col- 
lected around  a creek  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  amid  uudulatiug  meadow  and  moor- 

* City  of  Liverpool.  Selections  from  the  Municipal 
Archives  and  Records,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  inclusive.  Extracted  and  annotated  by 
Sir  James  A.  Picton,  F.8.A.  Published  with  the  sanction 
of  the  City  Council.  Liverpool;  G-.  Walmsley.  1883. 


land.  Chester  was  then  the  dominant  city  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  lorded  it  over  Liverpool 
in  a tolerably  high-handed  manner.  The  annals 
in  the  Corporation  books  commence,  it  appears, 
only  in  1551,  but  there  are  other  documents  in 
their  possession  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Liverpool,  among  others  the  first  Charter  of 
King  John,  who  visited  Lancashire  in  1200,  and 
made  a grant  “ to  all  our  liegemen  who  may 
take  burgages  at  Liverpul  that  they  may  have 
all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  in  the  town 
of  Liverpul  which  any  free  borough  on  the  sea 
has  in  our  land.”  The  original  of  this  charter, 
written  in  Latin  in  the  abbreviated  fashion  of 
the  time,  on  a small  piece  of  parchment  7 in.  by 
in.  in  size,  is  photographed  as  a frontispiece 
to  the  book.  The  author  explains  that  this  so- 
called  charter  had  really  only  the  force  of  letters 
patent  giving  rights  to  the  existing  burghers, 
not  on  them  and  their  successors  iu  perpetuity ; 
charters  of  actual  incorporation  not  dating 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a 
charter  was  obtained  from  Edward  III.  granting 
privileges  to  the  burgesses  “ and  their  succes- 
sors.” This  document  also  is  preserved. 

The  copious  extracts  given  hy  the  author 
from  the  municipal  records  show  a very  odd 
mixture  of  petty  squabbling,  trivial  and 
vexatious  local  legislation,  with,  in  many  cases, 
real  spirit,  enterprise,  and  good  sense.  A good 
deal  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  past  history  of 
the  town  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  touch- 
ing which  tho  mayor  and  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration seem  generally  to  have  been  fairly 
advanced  in  their  views,  and  desirous,  on  the 
whole,  to  do  tho  right  thing.  The  first  “ local 
improvement”  dates  from  1329,  when  it  was 
determined  to  pave  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
a concession  was  obtained  from  the  Crown  to 
levy  tolls  for  this  purpose  “ eu  every  horse-load 
of  grain,  id. ; on  every  horse,  mare,  ox,  or  cow, 
id.;”  and  the  document  cites  a long  list  of 
articles  in  which  traffic  was  carried  on  at  the 
time,  in  which  are  included,  besides  cattle  of 
various  descriptions,  “cloth  of  worthsted,  linen 
cloth  of  Aylsham,  Cendallo,*  iron,  lead,  tallow. 
Cordovan  leather,  wine,  wood,  honey,  wool,”  &c. 
A curious  example  of  tho  advantage  of  “un- 
earned increment”  is  given  by  the  record  of  the 
grant  to  the  town  by  the  second  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1309,  of  six  acres  of  mossland  lying 
near  tho  eastern  outskirts  of  the  town,  probably 
granted  as  a reservoir  for  turf  for  fuel.  This 
land  is  now  occupied  by  some  of  tho  best 
squai’es  and  streets  of  the  modem  town,  and 
forms  a very  valuable  portion  of  the  corporate 
estate.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  town 
property  about  that  time  are  given  iu  an  assess- 
ment made  when  the  Borough  of  Liverpool 
passed,  with  other  property,  from  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Lancaster  (beheaded  iu  1322),  to  his  brother 
Henry.  This  was  about  six  or  seven  years 
before  the  movement  for  paving  the  town,  and 
the  editor  gives  the  valuation  in  modernised 
form  thus  : — 

“ The  jurors  say  that  there  is  at  Liverpool  a 
certain  castle,  whoso  trench  and  herbage  are  of  the 
value  of  2s.  per  year ; and  that  there  is  a certain 
dovecote  under  the  castle  of  the  value  of  fis.  8d.  j 
and  that  there  is  a certain  borough  in  which  are 
divers  free  tenants  holding  the  burgage,  and  paying 
yearly  SI.  8s.  ; and  that  there  is  a certain  market 
held  on  Saturday,  whoso  tolls  are  worth  lOL  ; and 
that  there  is  a certain  ferry  beyond  the  Mersey 
which  is  worth  40s. ; and  there  is  a windmill  of  the 
value  of  26s.,  and  a watermill  of  tho  value  of  24s.  ; 
and  that  there  is  a certain  fair  hold  on  the  day  of 
St.  Martin,  whoso  toll  is  of  the  value  of  ISs.  9d.  ; 
and  that  there  is  a certain  park,  which  is  called 
ToxLeth,  whose  herbage  in  summer  is  of  the  value 
of  11^., — sum  total,  35^.  Os.  5d.” 

This  sum  total  Sir  James  Picton  puts  as 
equivalent  to  5251.  Gs.  3d.  at  present.  Tho 
park  called  Toxteth  still  bears  that  name,  but 
its  “ herbage,  value  IIL,”  is  no  more;  it  is  a 
wilderness  of  small  streets.  The  early  history 
of  the  town,  before  the  date  at  which  the 
Corporation  annals  commence,  reveals  the 
existence  of  a constant  struggle  between  tho 
privileged  inhabitants  and  the  outsiders  who 
endeavoured  to  intrude  into  tho  commerce  of 
the  town ; indeed,  the  evident  struggle  for  the 
command  of  the  trade  of  the  various  dues, 
between  the  Crown,  the  burgesses,  and  the  in- 
truding “forainers,”  suggests  tho  idea  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  trade  of  the  place 
was  more  j)rosperou8  at  that  early  date  than 
when,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  ’spoken 
of  by  its  own  inhabitants  as  “your  poor 
decayed  port  of  Liverpool.” 

* This  the  author  explains  in  a note  to  have  been  a thin 
Spanish  clolh  of  silk  or  thread.  It  indicates,  he  adds, 
imports  from  Spain  in  exchange  for  exports  of  ^h. 


In  dealing  with  the  records  of  the  munici- 
pality, which,  as  observed,  commence  only  at  the 
middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  tho  editor  has 
thought  it  best  to  group  his  citations  under 
various  headings  relating  to  special  clas.  es  of 
subjects.  Those  relating  to  Municipal  Govern- 
ment commence  with  tho  first  formation  of  a 
Town  Council  in  1551,  as  appears  from  a minute 
— that  on  Assembly-day  observed  on  Friday  in. 
Wbitsun-week  of  that  year,  Thomas  More  being 
Mayor,  it  was  agreed  that  “for  so  much  as  all 
earthly  things  have  their  mutations,  alterations, 
and  changes”  there  should  he  sixteen  persons 
named,  to  take  them  a day  to  sit  upon,  hear,  and 
understand  all  things  to  them  presented,  and  to 
enquire  of  all  accounts,  payments,  &c.,  “ for  the 
common  weal  of  the  town.”  There  wore  named 
four  for  each  main  street,  two  other  minor 
streets  then  existing  are  not  represented  : these 
were  Tithebarno-streot  and  Chapel-street,  still 
existing  under  tho  same  names.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  as  in  the  case  of  London,  how  pic- 
turesquely significant  the  names  of  tho  old 
streets  are,  all  telling  a bit  of  history  of  tho 
original  locality ; the  others  at  this  time  were 
Water-street,  D^e-street,  and  Castlo-strect,  all 
with  distinct  local  colour  in  their  names,  which 
they  still  retain  ; the  remaining  name,  Jugler- 
street,  the  origin  of  which  is  nob  obvious, 
has  now  disappeared.  A few  years  after,  in 
1558,  this  constitution  of  a council  or  committee 
was  made  permanent,  as  a part  of  tho  govern- 
ing machinery  of  tho  town.  The  quotations 
illustrating  the  spirit  aud  behaviour  of  the  local 
government  show  that,  like  other  men,  the 
To'wn  Councillors  of  Liverpool  had  a great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  them.  Some  of  the  records 
are  like  those  of  schoolboys;  i.e.  under  date 
15G2 

“This  year  my  lord  (Derby)  gave  the  town  a buck, 
a pure  good  one,  and  merrily  disposed  of  and  eaten 
in  the  Common  Hall  ; many  of  the  town  absent,  the 
others  bad  more  plenty.  Also  Sir  Richard  Molynoux 
gave  tho  town  a buck,  which  proved  but  mean,  and 
that  was  divided  betwixt  tho  mayor,  the  aldermen, 
his  brethren,  and  the  bailiffs,  whereat  many  of  the 
commoners  loured  and  something  murmured.” 

But  in  more  serious  matters  than  eating  bneka 
the  old  Government  seems  to  have  been  spirited 
enough.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  tho 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was 
just  the  same  jealousy  between  Chester  and 
Liverpool  as  more  recently  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  that  Chester  then  conceited 
itself  to  be  the  real  port,  and  had  books  pre- 
pared for  the  records  of  tho  customers  and 
comptrollers  of  Liverpool, — “a  creek  of  this 
port.”  The  Liverpool  corjjoration  were  up  in 
arms  at  this ; the  then  mayor,  Corbett,  went 
up  to  London,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  Sekerston,  brought  a 
representation  before  Parliament, — 

“ That  if  it  were  to  come  to  pass  to  call  Liver- 
poolo  the  creek  to  Chester,  it  were  not  only  a pimish- 
ing  of  Liverpoolo  and  its  inhabitants,  but  also  the 
matter  against  the  jurisdiction  and  regal  authority 
of  tho  County  Palatine  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
further  declaring  and  showing  that  Liverpool  hath 
ever  heretofore  been  reputed  and  taken  for  the  best 
port  and  harbour  from  Mylforthe  to  Scotland,  and  so 
hath  always  boon  proved  with  all  manner  of  ships 
and  barks,  owners,  masters,  and  mariners.  ” 

The  controversy  was  carried  on  hotly  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  Chester  being  then  by  far 
the  more  ix)werful  and  populous  place,  of 
course,  and  Liverpool  only  a town  of  a thousand 
inhabitants  or  so  and  a limited  trade.  Our 
editor  notes  with  satisfaction,  however,  that  in 
this  matter  “ they  were  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion.” They  had  meeting  on  meeting  about  it, 
they  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  got  the  matter  taken  up  by  tho 
Privy  Council,  and  eventually  they  were  formally 
released  from  the  control  of  Chester  (in  1581), 
though,  as  Sir  James  Picton  observes,  in  no 
very  dignified  way,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  retailers  of  wares  only,  “and  it  seemeth 
to  us  that  if  retailers  of  such  poor  cities  and 
towns  where  small  trade  of  merchandises  is 
used  should  be  put  from  their  trade  of  shipping, 
it  would  be  a great  decay  to  tho  same  poor 
cities  and  towns.”  For  those  small  mercies, 
however,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  seem  to 
have  been  jubilant.  Nature  went  far  to  settle 
the  question  subsequently  by  silting  up  the  Dee, 
so  that  the  larger  shipping  trade  of  Chester  was 
effectually  knocked  on  tho  head.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  some  ultimate,  though  not  of  immediate 
interest,  whether  Liverpool  is  destined  some  day 
to  be  closed  in  the  same  way,  and  to  experience 
the  fate  of  Ephesus  aud  some  otlier  great  ports 
not  immediately  on  the  coast,  whose  chaimels 
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were  silted  ap.  The  embouchure  of  tlie 
Mersey  is  a very  troublesome  place  for  sboals, 
banks,  and  tbe  bar,  which  latter,  we  believe, 
increases;  this  must  have  its  effect  some  day, 
"but  those  interested  in  the  trade  of  Liverpool  may 
yerhapsconsole  themselves  withthe  thought  that 
it  will  last  their  time.  Still,  the  question 
•’between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  which  was 
formally  regarded  as  a joke  (a  late  town  clerk 
of  Liverpool  drew  up  and  princed  for  private 
circulation  a humorous  mock  Act  of  Parliament 
for  rendering  Manchester  a seaport),  seems  now 
to  be  on  the  eve,  at  least,  of  assuming  a serious 
aspect ; though  we  are  hardly  disposed  to 
believe  fully  in  the  Manchester  ship  canal  until, 
at  any  rate,  we  see  a certain  proportion  of  it 
actually  executed. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  quote 
the  delightful  account  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  town  to  make  things  pleasant  for  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  when  in  April,  1557,  he  stayed  in  the 
•town  a few  days  m route  for  the  Tale  of  Man, 
“.waiting  for  a fair  wind.”  The  kind  of 
/entertainments  described,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  delight  evinced  by  the  burgesses 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  libe- 
rality and  magnificence  on  the  occasion,  in 
the  language  of  the  official  record,  form  an 
episode  in  social  history  in  which  an  historian 
like  Macaulay  would  have  delighted.  Among 
records  which  more  concern  our  own  branch 
of  history,  we  may  mention  some  which  are 
cited  under  the  head  of  “ Streets,  Bnildings,  and 
Sanitary  Provisions,”  some  of  which  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the 
authorities.  The  repair  of  the  paving  of  the 
toam  is  the  subject  of  constant  references, 
•wbich,  if  they  show  that  tho  place  was  in  a 
■ very  primitive  condition  in  this  respect,  show 
also  that  the  authorities  were  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  tho  matter.  The  provision  made  on  a 
• -visitation  of  the  plague  in  1558  is  admirable  : — 

“ It  is  ordered  that  all  persons  who  may  happen 
r to  be  visited  with  the  pestilence  of  tho  said  town, 
that  every  of  them  shall  depart  out  of  their  houses, 
aad  make  their  cabbius  on  the  Heath,  and  there  to 
tarry  from  the  Feast  of  tho  Annunciation  of  our 
Lady  until  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel ; 
and  from  the  said  Feast  of  St.  Michael  unto  tho  said 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady,  to  keep 
thorn  on  the  back  side  of  their  houses,  and  keep 
their  doors  and  windows  shut  on  the  street  side 
until  such  time  as  they  have  Ucence[from  the  mayor 
to  open  them  ; and  that  they  keep  no  fire  in  thoir 
ho'.:ses  but  between  twelve  and  three  at  afternoon, 
and  that  no  other  person  or  persons  bo  of  family 
conversation,  or  dwell  with  them,  upon  pain  ol 
imprisonment,  and  to  keep  their  own  houses,  and 
that  they  walk  in  no  streets  but  for  a reason-ablo 
cause  ; and  their  houses  to  be  cleaned,  dressed,  or 
dyght  with  such  as  shall  bo  appointed  by  Mr.  Mayor 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  town.” 

The  first  institution  of  street  lighting  is 
alluded  to  under  date  December  10,  1053,  when 
it  was  ordered  that  “ twoe  lanthoms  w***  twoe 
candles  burning  ev*rio  night  in  ye  dark  moone” 
be  set  at  the  High  Cross  and  White  Cross,  and 
other  places  prepared  to  set  them  in,  up  to  eight 
iu  the  evening  : this  to  be  observed  “ from  All 
Saints  to  Candlemas.”  In  regard  to  the  recent 
difficulties  in  the  Mersey  with  the  Pluckington 
Bank,  which,  as  was  mentioned  in  our  columns, 
has  moved  down  tho  river  and  caused  the 
grounding  of  one  end  of  the  great  landing-stage, 
we  find  in  this  volume  a record  of  tho  trouble 
which  this  shoal  was  giving  as  far  back  as  1G90, 
when  there  is  a long  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Pluckiogton,  the  riparian  owner,  who  lias 
had  tho  doubtful  honour  of  giving  his  name  to 
tho  hank,  and  the  Corporation ; he  desiring 
that  they  should  pay  part  of  the  expense  for 
necessary  operations  for  preventing  the  wash- 
iag  away  of  the  bank,  and  the  threatened  down- 
-fall  of  his  house.  This  they  refused,  but  they 
appear  to  have  made  a grant  of  land  to  him 
further  in  shore,  as  a compensation  for  his 
troubles.  The  idea  of  boring  for  coal,  which 
•has  been  much  mooted  recently,  crops  up  in 
the  records  at  the  same  time  ; but  nothing  seoms 
•to  have  come  of  it.  The  old  Corporation,  like 
-other  old-time  governing  bodies,  would  trouble 
themselves  about  very  small  matters,  and 
.appear  to  have  been,  officially  at  least,  a highlv 
.moral  body.  The  ferryman  (1580)  is  “pre- 
vented ” for  taking  toll  from  “ divers  freemen,” 
contrary  to  by-laws ; John  Chapman,  “ for  a 
loyterer,  and  keeping  a woman  known  not  to 
be  his  wifo  ” ; and  John  Wakefield’s  daughter 
(who  seems  to  have  kept  a shop)  for  “ alluring 
two  chil<ken  to  spend  3d.  at  one  sbotte,  either 
of  them  in  her  honse,” — paternal  government 
With  a vengeance.  The  dramatic  expression, 


“ at  one  shot,”  says  something  for  the  sense  of 
literary  force  on  the  part  of  the  scribe  to  the 
Corporation.  Tbe  worst  record  against  the 
Corporation  is  that  of  Sir  Edward  Moore  (in 
1677),  a member  of  a family  then  very  influ- 
ential in  the  borough,  and  who  havo  left  their 
family  name  in  the  street  of  “ Moorfields,”  and 
that  of  their  residence  in  “ Old  Hall-street  ” 
adjoining.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  constant 
dispute  and  litigation  with  the  Corporation,  and 
Sir  E.  Mooro  left  his  record,  in  “ The  Moore 
Rental,”  that  as  for  the  burgesses  “havo  a care 
you  never  trust  them,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth  or  honesty  iu  such  mercenary 
fellows,  but  what  tends  to  their  own  ends.  And 
this  observe  as  a general  rule,  civility  will  do 
no  good,  but  make  them  contemn  you  for  a kind 
fool”:  the  English  of  which  probably  was 
that  Sir  E.  Moore  wanted  too  much  of  his  own 
way  in  the  community. 

Every  one  interested  in  social  and  municipal 
history  must  be  grateful  to  Sir  J.  Picton  for 
this  interesting  resumd  of  the  Liverpool  records 
as  far  as  it  is  carried.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  records  of  the  remaining  years,  which  at 
present  “ carent  vate  sacro,”  may  find  their 
Picton  in  turn  to  edit  them. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  annual  return  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies  for  1882  has  a significance  which 
our  readers  may  readily  comprehend.  Taken 
by  themselves,  the  solid  mass  of  figures  which 
occupy  7 in.  or  8 in.  of  a closely-printed  column 
in  a morning  paper,  gives  but  little  information. 
Analysed  and  compared  with  corresponding 
figures  in  former  years,  their  voice  is  by  no  means 
uncertain.  Wo  will  compare  them  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  1877,  partly  because 
the  period  of  five  years  is  a very  convenient 
one  for  comparison  ; and  partly  because  we  have 
by  US  the  elaborate  analysis  which  we  made  in 
that  year.  The  following  are  tho  chief  points 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention. 

In  1877,  tho  aggregate  expenditure  of  the 
eight  great  water  companies  stood  at  11,614,1791. 
In  the  five  years  to  1882  it  had  grown  to 
12,965.8691.,  being  an  increase  at  tho  rate  of 
ll'G  per  cent.  But  the  revenue  during  the 
same  period  had  increased  by  nearly  24  per 
cent.,  or  from  1,248,1161.  to  1,547,6141.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  deeper,  at  the  moment,  into 
the  cloud  of  figures.  London,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  is  taken  to  double  its  popula- 
tion iu  forty  years.  According  to  the  tables, — 
we  are  always  glad  to  acknowledge  the  great 
value  of  those  contained  iu  Iloskold’s  “ Engi- 
neer’s Valuing  Assistant,”  — this  gives  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  IJ  per  cent,  per  annum. 
But  the  capital  of  tho  companies  has  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  that.  An  increase  of 
ll'G  per  cent,  in  five  years  is  at  the  rate  of  2i 
per  cent,  per  annum,  that  is  to  say,  the  com- 
panies increase  their  capital  by  nine,  while  the 
population  increase  by  seven.  That,  however, 
is  the  least  serious  part  of  the  matter.  An 
increase  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  in  income,  in 
five  years,  is  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  At  this  rate  the  income  will  double  in 
sixteen  years.  That  is  what  is  actually  going 
on.  Prom  a population  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  seven,  an  income  is  drawn  increasing  at  tho 
rate  of  twenty.  The  difference  is,  in  fact,  rather 
more  than  three  to  one.  This  is  what  the  com- 
panies are  doing.  That  a general  increase  of 
rates  has  been  for  some  time  going  on  is  well 
known.  Isolated  complaints  have  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  newspapers.  We  need 
not  now  refer  more  particularly  to  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  water  sxipply  legisla- 
tively. Our  readers  will  remember  the  plain 
lines  which  we  have  laid  down,  on  which  justice 
could  be  done  at  the  same  time  to  the  ratepayers 
and  to  the  shareholders  in  the  companies.  They 
will  remember  with  what  utter  disregard  of 
these  plain  principles  of  business,  first  one  and 
then  another  Bill  was  framed.  They  will 
remember  the  just  fate  which  befell  these 
measures,  and  our  own  earnest  warning  that  for 
every  year  for  which  the  pri)\ciples  that  we  had 
defined  were  neglected,  the  ratepayers  would 
become  appreciably  worse  off.  Were  these 
unauthorised  grumblings  ? What  say  the  figures 
of  the  present  year  ? In  1893,  if  matters  go  on 
as  they  have  done  for  the  last  five  years,  a 
revenue  will  be  drawn  by  the  companies,  from 
a population  not  quite  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  18//,  of  double  the  amount  raised  in 


that  year ! And  something  like  double  the  sum 
must  be  paid  by  London  to  obtain  the  control 
of  its  water  supply,  if  the  step  is  neglected  till 
1893,  that  would  have  been  necessary,  if  wisely 
and  justly  applied,  in  1877. 

Our  readers  may  not  be  fond  of  figures.  For 
• ursclves,  we  have  been  led  to  overcome  a 
natural  innate  hatred  of  arithmetic  by  sheer 
necessity,  from  the  failure  to  arrive  at  sanitary, 
economic,  or  social  results,  in  any  positive  way, 
without  a painful  and  tedious  apprenticeship  to 
figures.  But  wo  havo  endeavoured  to  put  the 
outcome  of  the  present  returns  in  tho  simplest 
form.  Any  one  can  understand  that  if  the 
income  of  the  water  companies  increases,  as  it 
is  now  doing,  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent.,  while 
the  population  from  which  it  is  raised  increases 
only  at  the  rate  of  32  per  cent,  (in  tho  sixteen 
years),  it  comes  to  something  like  paying  three 
times  as  much  per  head  in  the  way  of  water 
rate.  These  are  the  facts.  Let  them  speak 
for  themselves ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a case  in  which 
matters  will  go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the 
ratepayers  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  It  is  of  little  use  to  wait  for  help,  from 
Government.  Let  London  speak  for  itself. 
The  appointment  of  a strong  committee,  to 
watch  the  water  question  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers,  is  a step  which,  it  seems  to  us,  is  too 
obviously  needed  to  be  delayed  with  any  regard 
to  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 


MODERN  VANDALISM  IN  GREECE. 

At  home,  fortunately,  tho  shameless  acts  of 
Vandalism  such  as  those  of  but  a few  years  back 
are  growing  rare ; it  is  sad,  therefore,  to  hear 
that  in  the  land  to  which  of  all  others  the  eyes 
of  the  literary  and  artistic  student  are  most 
constantly  turned,  ignorance  and  Vandalism 
still  flourish  at  the  very  moment  when,  by 
the  news  that  reaches  us  from  modern  Greece, 
one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  nowhere  did 
there  exist  a warmer  and  more  fervent  respect 
for  the  great  creations  of  the  classic  days.  We 
have,  however,  the  indisputable  authority  of  a 
writer  who  has  resided  many  years  in  the 
country, — who,  indeed,  at  this  moment  holds 
tho  official  position  of  director  of  tho  recently- 
opened  museum  of  antiques  in  Constantinople, 
M.  Salomon  Reinach,  that  there  are  committed 
every  day,  both  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  a series 
of  acts  of  Vaudalism,  tho  consequences  of 
which  for  the  cause  of  science  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate.* 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Reinach  no  small  share 
of  the  blame  falls  to  the  Greek  Government, 
which,  if  it  cannot  bo  said  directly  to  connive 
at  the  “ Vandalism”  complained  of,  has,  by  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  laws  existing  on  tho 
subject  of  " treasure-trove,”  largely  contributed 
to  much  of  the  destruction  which,  according  to 
our  informant,  is  daily  progressing.  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  we  cannot  remain  indifferent. 
The  creations  of  the  glorious  past  of  Greece 
are  not  alone  tho  inheritance  of  the  modern 
descendants  of  tbe  heroes  whoso  deeds  Homer 
has  sung ; those  creations  are  the  common  in- 
heritance of  all  civilised  nations.  On  what 
other  ground  did  the  Greeks  in.  their  brave 
struggle  for  independence  enlist  so  warmly 
tho  sympathies  of  the  world  ? On  what 
other  ground  do  bo  many  foreign  nations 
generously  suppoi’t  the  explorations  in  Greece 
of  those  archmologists  who  have  of  late  years 
brought  to  light  so  many  treasures  hidden 
from  the  world  during  centuries?  When,  there- 
fore, we  hear  how,  by  a mistaken  policy,  the 
Greek  Government  by  the  action  of  its  laws  not 
alone  hinders  the  researches  of  those  nations 
which,  richer  than  itself  can  carry  on  operations 
impossible  without  considerable  means,  but,  in 
addition,  encourages,  however  indirectly,  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  invaluable  archmolo- 
gical  treasures,  and  perhaps,  worse  than  all, 
neglects  even  to  take  moderate  care  of  the 
works  of  art  with  which  foreign  research  has 
enriched  the  national  museums, — when  this  is 
the  case,  as  we  are  credibly  assured,  we  think 
ample  occasion  exists  for  the  complaints  uttered 
in  France  receiving  a ready  response  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel. 

In  the  case  of  most  countries  such  questions 
as  these  of  the  encouragement  of  archeology 
are,  it  must  bo  confessed,  largely  regarded  as 
subservient  to  the  real  interests  of  th^e  nation, 
as  matters  rather  of  dilettaniism  than  of  fact. 


* Seo  tbeSeoue  de*  Deux  llondet,  April  1,  1883. 
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9l  Witt  Greece,  howeyer,  the  case  is  very  different ; 
I a due  regard  for  the  great  creations  of  her  past 
d is  essentially  a national  question,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  very  existence  and  the  future 
of  the  country.  With  the  revival  in  Greece  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  of  the 
] spirit  of  independence, — in  which  the  Greeks 
1 will  never  forget  the  warm  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land and  America, — it  was  immediately  recog- 
nised how  largo  a share  in  the  great  struggle 
must  bo  played  by  an  appeal  to  the  glorious 
5 days  of  a ])ast  which  the  poet-dreamers  saw 
I once  again  revived  in  all  their  splendour.  As 
3 early  as  1812, — while  the  hated  Turks  still  occu- 
r,  pied  the  country, — was  formed  the  Society  of 
i the  Philomousai,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
I Emperor  Alexander  and  that  enlightened  prince, 
. Ludvig  of  Bavaria;  the  main  object  of  the 
3 society  being  the  preservation,  as  far  as  pos- 
i sible,  of  the  monuments  of  the  past.  A few 
I years  later,  however,  the  war  of  1821  com- 
nienccd,  that  war  in  which  Byron’s  muse  and 
personal  presence  did  so  much  to  rouse  the 
I enthusiasm  of  Europe.  For  sir  years  the  devas- 
r tation  was  frightful.  One  of  the  first  steps 
r taken  by  the  new  Government  on  its  for- 
I mation,  was  a recognition  of  the  duty  which 
1 they  owed  to  the  works  of  those  for  whose 
memories  so  many  of  their  fellows  had  fallen. 

’ The  work  thus  commenced  has  been  continued, 

1 thanks,  of  course,  largely  to  foreign  aid, — 
French,  German,  and  English.  It  has  been, 

I after  all,  but  just  amends.  We  had  all  helped 
k in  the  days  gone  by  to  despoilthe  country.  Lord 
j Elgin  had  borne  off  amidst  incredible  difficulties 
! the  choicest  decorations  of  the  Parthenon  ; we 
i already  owned  the  Phigaleian  marbles ; Bavaria, 

’ through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Cockerell  and 
: his  associates,  was  enriched  with  the  .^Egina 
! pediment;  France  captured  the  far-famed  Venus 
I ^e  Milo.  Since  those  days  wo  have,  let  us 
hope,  sufficiently  helped  to  make  reparation  for 
■our  spoliations,  though,  indeed,  those  who  have 
■mever  been  wanting  t6  express  certain  qualms 
at  the  possession  of  these  treasures  will,  we 
ihink,  have  reason  to  cease  their  regrets  w’hen 
they  hear  how  carelessly  the  national  custodians 
to  whom  it  is  urged  the  guardianship  of  their 
possessions  should  bo  entrusted,  fulfil  their 
■duties  by  those  objects  which  remain  in  their 
hands. 

Justice,  however,  should  be  rendered  to  a 
Oovernroent  which  has  but  a limited  budget  at 
its  disposal,  and  which  has  done  much  to  restore 
aome  order  in  their  rnin-scattered  territory, 
while  the  work  of  the  Archceological  Society, 
founded  as  far  back  as  1837,  has  been  continued 
with  laudable  zeal.  The  blame  appears  to  lie 
with  the  Government  in  a more  indirect  manner. 
There  exists,  what  maybe  compared  very  much 
> to  the  spirit  of  the  dog-in-the-manger  which 
, their  own.d^sop’8  fable  has  made  so  familiar,  a 
) short-sighted  prejudice  evinced  in  the  Greek 
; Parliament,  on  several  occasions,  against  all 
r foreign  exploration,  even  when  its  results  so 
) dearly  benefit  and  enrich  the  nation  as  have 
’ the  labours  of  Germany  and  Prance,  who 
j have  each  abandoned  to  Greece  all  their  most 
' important  “ finds.”  This,  sad  as  it  is  to  find  even 
} amongthc  members  of  the  Archroological  Society, 

I may,  to  some  extent,  be  sympathised  with,  and, 

: indeed,  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  be 
1 defended  ; the  objects  left  undiscovered  remain- 
: ing,  of  course,  uninjured  for  future  generations 
to  lay  bare.  By  this  spirit  no  exact  injury  can 
I ho  said  to  be  done ; it  is,  however,  very  different 
' with  the  laws  existing  on  the  subject  of 
' “ treasure  trove.”  These,  in  the  opinion  of 
I M.  Reinach,  are  the  direct  cause  of  an  incal- 
I culablo  amount  of  Vandalism,  the  results  of 
I which  are  fatal  to  the  advance  of  archaeological 
j science. 

i The  law  relating  to  the  discovery  of  anti- 
I <jmties  was  passed  as  far  back  as  1834,  and  its 
I severity  is  such  as  apparently  to  have  been 
I framed  with  a view  to  deterring  all  archteolo- 
! gical  research.  On  the  discovery  of  any  object 
i the  owner  of  the  property  on  which  the  find  has 
I been  made  is  called  upon  to  inform  the  local 
authorities  within  three  days’  time,  the  penalty 
for  any  secresy  being  immediate  confiscation  ; 
an  inventory  is  made,  half  the  treasure  belong- 
ing by  the  law  to  the  Government;  the  owner 
on  its  sale  having  to  relinquish  50  per  cent,  of 
his  gain  (where,  that  is,  he  has  not  consented  to 
part  with  the  object  to  the  Government,  who 
can  only  offer-  him  a very  modest  price)  ; the 
export  of  all  works  of  art  is  strictly  forbidden. 
Like  all  similar  laws,  this  law  remains  in  most 
of  its  repressive  features  almost  a dead  letter. 
The  exportation  of  works  of  art  from  Greece  is 


considerable,  while  the  only  effect  of  the  large 
share  claimed  by  the  Government  in  all  “finds” 
is  the  existence  of  a vast  amount  of  clandestine 
exploration  for  commercial  purposes,  the  results 
being  very  unprofitable  to  the  study  of  archeo- 
logy, however  interesting  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  The  law,  in  fact,  encourages  just  what 
it  was  intended  to  repress,  for  clandestine  ex- 
ploration must  necessarily  bo  hasty,  and  con- 
ducted purely  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  profit, 
and  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  objects  found 
being  smuggled  out  of  the  country  to  a better 
market;  the  mutilation  of  large  statues  is 
encouraged,  and  the  rejection  of  all  works  but 
what  are  in  comparatively  good  condition. 

Within  tho  last  twenty  years  or  so  there  have 
been,  some  six  important  series  of  explorations 
made  in  Greece,  four  out  of  these  by  foreign 
initiative.  The  French  school  at  Athens  have 
been  most  active  ; Germany  conducted  its  suc- 
cessful researches  at  Olympia,  with  what  results 
our  readers  are  aware ; Dr.  Schliemann  un- 
earthed tho  tombs  at  Mycena3,  while  the  Greek 
Archceological  Society  explored  the  southern 
portions  of  tho  Acropolis.  In  1881  they  com- 
menced work  at  Eleusis  and  Epidauriis,  explo- 
rations which  many  will  bo  pleased  to  hear  are 
to  be  continued  this  year.  All  the  objects 
found  in  these  several  expeditions,  whether 
French,  German,  or  Greek,  became  the  property 
of  the  Govermnent,  except  a small  number  of 
duplicates  of  little  value  from  Olympia,  pre- 
sented to  Germany.  The  Greek  museums  have, 
in  fact,  been  enriched  at  tho  expense  of  foreign 
countries.  There  would,  of  course,  bo  light 
reason  for  regret  at  this  had  the  generous  action 
of  Franco  and  Germany  been  received  in  a 
similar  spirit ; on  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
manifested  no  small  amount  of  bad  fooling  even 
among  the  native  archreologists  at  what  has 
been  openly  termed  foreign  interference.  Yet 
these  are  researches  which  can  alone  be  con- 
ducted by  a wealthy  state. 

While,  however,  these  few  but  important  and 
openly-encouraged  works  have  been  proceeding, 
tho  amoiint  of  claudestino  excavation  that  has 
been  carried  on  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  No 
more  characteristic  example  of  the  injurious 
action  of  tho  existing  law  could  bo  pointed  to 
than  the  story  of  the  origin  of  those  charming 
little  terra-cotta  figures  from  Tanagra,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  commanding  such  fancy 
prices  among  collectors.  During  four  years 
(since  1871),  the  necropolis  in  Bceotia,  from 
which  those  have  mostly  been  taken,  was 
secretly  excavated,  and  when  at  length  the 
Greek  Government  came  to  the  rescue  it  was 
too  late.  The  most  beautiful  necropolis  of 
Greece,  perhaps  of  the  world,  was,  as  M.  Reinach 
justly  bewails,  positively  sacked  without  any 
advantage  to  the  true  cause  of  archmology,  all 
those  minute  details  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  objects  having  been  naturally 
ruthlessly  neglected  to  bo  noticed;  thousands 
of  statuettes  and  vases,  easy  of  transport 
and  exportation,  have,  during  many  years, 
thus  found  their  way  through  tho  dealers  to 
Paris,  to  London,  and  Berlin,  and  the  secret  of 
the  Tanagra  tombs  is  now  perhaps  lost  for 
ever. 

It  might,  of  course,  appear  somewhat  strange 
that  the  archaeologists  shoxrld  not  have  earlier 
had  wind  of  such  a “find”  as  this,  of  which, 
however,  numerous  other  similar  instances 
might  be  brought  forward.  No  one,  however, 
it  would  appear,  is  more  dreaded  than  the 
archmologist,  whoso  incorruptible  zeal  would 
immediately  disclose  to  the  authorities  tho 
secret  of  the  “ find,”  with  all  the  legal  alterna- 
tives of  confiscation,  or  at  the  best,  share  of 
half  profits.  Hence  the  utmost  secrecy  sur- 
rounds all  such  researches.  The  real  origin  of 
the  objects,  when  they  find  their  way  to  the 
dealer’s  shop,  is  never  disclosed,  to  the  mysti- 
fication of  the  archaeologist.  The  dealers’ 
emissaries  are  busily  engaged  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  this  way,  it  is  true,  spreading  a certain 
degree  of  respect  for  tho  objects  of  antiquity 
which  maybe  found  by  the  peasants,  who,  how- 
ever, with  tho  Government  half-profits  fear 
always  before  them,  keep  every  discovery 
secret,  mutilating  many  a statue  merely  in 
order  to  caiTy  conveniently  into  town  the 
Bead  or  hand,  which  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 
In  most  cases  the  objects  aro  smuggled  out  of 
tho  country,  the  markets  at  a distanc-o  being  more 
profitable,  the  dangers  accompanying  the  ille- 
gality of  the  export  serving  only  to  increase  the 
price  charged  to  the  stranger.  Some  curious 
revelations  as  to  this  subject  were  made  recently 
in  the  pages  of  tho  New'  York  Nation  (January 


4th  of  this  year),  there  existing  in  Athens,  in 
spite  of  tho  severity  of  tho  law,  more  than  one 
well-known  dealer,  who  drives  a mostsuccessful 
export  trade  of  Greek  antiquities. 

It  is  only  what  might  bo  expected  of  suoh 
indifference,  the  neglect  which  is  so  common 
throughout  Greece  in  the  various  museums  in 
which  are  preserved  tho  antiquities  discovered 
of  late  years.  Even  in  tho  capital  this  neglect 
is  equally  great,  a not  unnatural  result  of  the 
want  of  proper  watchfulness  over  the  ten  sepa- 
rate museums  which  exist  in  Athens  alone. 
M.  Reinach  reports  a state  of  affairs  which  ia 
certainly  far  from  creditable  to  the  Greek 
Government,  however  burdened  may  be  its 
budget.  The  exposure  to  decay  and  robbery 
of  the  precious  works  with  which  foreign 
research  has  enriched  the  country  is  certainly, 
it  will  be  admitted,  scant  gratitude,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  It  is  startling  to  hear  of  rare  bronzes, 
— bronzes  which  we  have  classical  evidence 
wore  anointed  with  oil  to  protect  them  from  the 
action  of  decay, — exposed  in  sheds  far  from 
water-tight,  to  all  the  inclemency  of  a damp 
climate,  as  is  the  case  at  Olympia  with  tho 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles, — we  have  M.  Reinach’s 
statement.  Where  such  manifest  neglect  does 
not  exist  tho  utmost  confusion  reigns  in  each 
and  all  of  the  museums,  not  alone  in  the 
capital  but  throughout  tho  provinces.  Tho 
museums  should  certainly,  in  tho  interests  of 
archseological  research,  bo  concentrated  at 
Athens ; it  would  appear,  however,  that  there 
exists  throughout  Greece  a widely-spread  feel- 
ing against  centralisation.  This,  though  it  may 
be  to  some  extent  a ground  for  regret,  certainly 
finds  an  excuse  in  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  what  possessions  the  capital  at  present 
owns  are  taken  care  of. 

The  position  in  Turkey  is,  it  would  seem, 
very  similar  to  that  in  Greece  ; but  the  Turks 
may  not  unjustly  screen  themselves  behind  the 
dictates  of  their  religion,  which  has  at  no  time 
looked  with  much  respect  on  the  sculptor’s  art. 
Many  of  the  Classic  antiquities,  however, 
scattered  over  the  Turkish  territory  are  at 
present  under  Government  protection,  and  a 
small  museum  has  been  opened  at  Constanti- 
nople for  the  special  preservation  of  any  of  the 
choicer  treasures  which  tho  law  and  purchase 
render  the  property  of  tho  Government.  In 
Turkey,  as  in  Greece,  the  action  of  the  law,  as 
mnch  as  the  state  of  tho  country,  is,  however, 
sadly  opposed  to  the  duo  consideration  of  sucli 
questions. 


FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS  BY  AGENTS 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  PRO- 
PERTY. 

The  legal  maxim  that  what  is  done  by  a 
man’s  agent  is  done  by  himself,  though  not  only 
known  to  the  general  public  but  continually 
acted  on  by  thorn,  is  yet  to  its  full  extent  not 
always  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large. 
People  are  aware  that  if  a man’s  coachman 
drives  so  negligently  that  he  runs  over  a 
passenger  the  master  is  liable  for  damages,  but 
they  do  not  so  clearly  understand  that  the 
principal  is  equally  liable  for  frauds  committed 
by  an  agent  just  as  much  as  for  actual  injuries 
done  by  him.  It  was  not  indeed  until  the  year 
1867  that  this  rule  was  fully  established,  when 
a well-known  coso,  namely,  that  of  Barwick  v. 
The  English  Joint  Stock  Bank,  cleared  up  any 
existing  uncertainties.  “ With  respect,”  said 
Mr.  Justice  Willes  in  delivering  judgment,  “to 
the  question  whether  a principal  is  answerable 
for  the  act  of  his  agent  in  the  course  of  his 
master’s  business,  no  sensible  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  case  of  fraud  and  the  case 
of  any  other  wrong.  Tho  general  rule  is  that 
the  master  is  answerable  for  every  such  wrong 
of  the  servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  and  for  the  master’s 
benefit,  though  no  express  command  or  privity 
of  the  master  be  proved.”  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  express  more  clearly  or  more  concisely  than 
this  well-known  judge  does  in  the  above  sentence 
the  existing  rule  of  English,  law.  The  reason  that 
we  have  adverted  to  these  general  principies  is 
because  it  is  well  before  referring  to  a recent 
decision  to  point  out  tho  main  rule  of  law.  The 
case  to  which  wo  will  shortly  refer  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  an  example  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  tho  above  dictum,  but  it  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest  to  persons  who  are  concenied 
with  houses,  or  indeed  with  buildings  of  any 
sort,  and  with  land.  It  is  that  of  Mullins  v. 
Miller,  53  Law  Journal  Report,  Chancery  Divi- 
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sion,  page  380,  and  tho  head  note  to  the  report 
substantially  gives  the  pith  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon’s  judgment.  “ Where  a principal  employs 
an  agent  to  let  or  to  find  a purchaser  for  a 
bouse,  he  authorises  the  agent  to  state  any  fact 
or  circumstance  'which  may  relate  to  tho  value 
of  the  property.  Where,  therefore,  an  agent  for 
a sale  of  a house  untruly  represented  to  an  in- 
tending purchaser  that  a third  person  -was  pre- 
pared t^o  buy  the  house,  and  if  he  could  not  buy 
it  would  rent  it  at  a high  rent,  Held  that  the 
principal  was  answerable  for  the  representation 
by  the  agent,  and  -would  not  enforce  the  con- 
tract.” So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first 
decision  in  which  this  kind  of  a fraud  has  been 
the  subject  of  a judicial  decision,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  a reported  decision,  and,  consequently,  as  it  is 
one  of  importance  to  largo  numbers  of  persons, 
it  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The  facta  of 
the  case  were  in  themselves  both  few  and 
simple.  The  agent  or  surv^eyor  who  was  autho- 
rised to  let  or  sell  the  property  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  proposed  purchaser,  and  at  au 
interview  stated  that  among  other  things  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  named,  was  prepared  to 
boy  the  property  for  700i.,  and  if  ho  could  not 
buy  it  would  rent  it  for  3001.  a year  for  the  rest 
of  the  term,  as  he  was  determined  to  occupy  it. 
The  Court,  however,  held  that  these  statements 
were  absolutely  without  foundation.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  to  theso  misrepresentatious,  the 
principal  liimself  made  some,  which,  however, 
do  not  concern  us  here,  bec.ause  they  do  not 
help  to  elucidate  the  rule  upon  which  wo 
are  now  commenting.  Then,  when  the  pro- 
posed purchaser  finds  out  that  ho  has  been 
deceived,  he  naturally  will  not  go  on  with 
the  bargain,  and  tho  vendor  brings  an  action 
to  compel  him  specifically  to  perform  the 
contract.  The  head-note  to  the  report,  which 
has  been  already  quoted,  will  have  shown 
that  the  vendor  was  unsuccesefiil  in  this 
attempt.  Referring,  however,  to  the  judg- 
ment, we  find  the  matter  dealt  with  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  on  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  decision  of  the  leading  case  of  Barwick 
■*.  Tho  London  Joint  Stock  Bank.  “The 
defence  is,”  he  proceeds  to  say,  “ that  the 
vendor  employed  an  agent  to  deal  with  the 
property,  first  for  letting  and  then  for  selling 
it,  and  that  representations  •^vere  made  by  tho 
agent  that  were  wholly  untrue,  and  that  to 
hold  tho  defendant  (the  purchaser)  to  such  a 
bargain  would  be  against  every  principle  of 
justice.”  Then,  having  thus  stated  tho  ground 
of  defence,  he  proceeds  at  a later  period  in  the 
judgment  to  lay  down  tho  rule  which  a]iplieB  to 
such  cases  ns  this,  based,  it  is  obvious,  on  the 
main  principle.  “ A man,”  he  says,  “ employs 
an  agent  to  let  a bouse  for  him  ; that  authority, 
in  my  opinion,  contains  also  an  authority  to 
describe  tho  property  truly,  to  represent  its 
actual  situation,  and,  if  ho  thinks  fit,  to  repro- 
aent  its  value.  That  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
agent’s  authority;  and  when  the  authority  is 
changed,  and  instead  of  being  an  authority  to 
lot  becomes  an  authority  to  fiud  a purchaser  I 
think  the  authority  is  just  the  same.  I think 
the  principal  does  thereby  authorise  his  agent 
to  describe,  and  binds  him  to  describe  truly, 
the  property  which  is  to  be  the  subject  disposed 
of  ; he  authorises  the  agent  to  state  any  fact  or 
wroumstance  which  may  relate  to  the  value  of 
the  property.”  Then  further  on  he  proceeds  to 
state  that  if  the  agent  induced  a purchaser  to 
enter  into  the  contract  by  means  of  a falsehood 
ho  did  that  which  prevents  a principal  from 
enforcing  tho  contract.  Therefore  wo  have 
here  in  regard  to  tho  Relliug  or  letting  of 
houses,  and  of  any  kind  of  property,  a distinct 
authority  that  a would-be  purchaser  who  is 
induced  to  enter  into  the  contract  to  buy  by 
the  fraud  of  the  vendor’s  agent  is  not  bound  to 
perform  the  contract.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
at  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  be  hard  on  the 
innocent  vendor;  but,  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  certainly  be  much  h.ardcr  upon  the  inno- 
cent purchaser  to  hold  him  fast  bound  to  a 
contract  which  he  has  been  induced  to  enter 
into  by  a fraud.  Moreover,  the  principal  is  bv 
no  means  placed  in  the  same  unfortunate 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself  if  hig 
servant  inflicts  on  some  person  some 
actual  injury  for  which  tlie  principal  has 
to  pay  heavily.  Because  in  reality  when 
tbe  bargain  induced  by  fraud  goes  off,  tho 
vendor  is  m no  worse  position  tlian  he  was 
before  it  was  entered  into,  nnles.s  he  is  so  foolish 
as  to  endeavour  by  a legal  action  to  eompel  the 
p^chaser  to  complete  it.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  this  case  shows  how  very  careful 


principals  should  be  in  the  choice  of  their 
agents.  Tho  old  legal  maxim  of  “ Caveat 
emptor”  -will  not,  it  is  clear,  protect  the  vendor 
from  the  consequences  of  statements  which 
are  either  deliberately  false  or  made  with  so 
much  recklessness  or  want  of  care  as  to  amount 
in  law  to  a fraud.  Nor,  again,  will  the  mere 
fact  that  the  purchaser  makes  what  may  he 
called  independent  inquiries  prevent  him  from 
backing  out  of  the  contract  if  he  has  also  acted 
on  any  misrepresentation  made  to  him  in  respect 
of  it.  There  is  the  very  high  authority  of  Sir 
George  Jessel  in  a recent  case,  who  says  that 
“Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  false  repre- 
sentation is  not  got  rid  of  by  the  person  resist- 
ing the  performance  of  tho  contract,  or  asking 
for  revision,  on  the  ground  of  deceit,  being  guilty 
of  negligence.”  Therefore  it  is  clear  that 
nothing  except  a gi'cab  delay  will  prevent  a 
person  who  has  been  deceived  so  as  to  have 
been  induced  to  enter  into  a contract  from 
being  able  to  escape  from  it.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, does  this  recent  decision  show  tbe  necessity 
of  great  caution  in  the  choice  of  agents  to 
attend  to  transactions  in  regard  to  property ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  it  deals  a blow  at  im- 
proper means  of  either  selling  or  letting  pro- 
perty, and  may  be  ranked  among  tliosc  decisions 
which  are  fortunately  so  numerous  and  do  so 
much  to  uphold  the  respect  felt  for  the  English 
Bench  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to 
create  fair  dealings  between  man  and  man. 


THE  PROPYLH^IA  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS, 
ATHENS. 

In  1879,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture, 
Berlin,  made  the  first  grant  from  the  Louis 
Boissonnet  bequest,  intended  for  architects  and 
engineers,  the  successful  candidate  being  Bau- 
moistcr  Richard  Bohn,  tho  task  imposed  upon 
him  being  an  exact  survey  aud  representation 
of  the  Propylrea  of  tho  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
Herr  Bohn  spent  a whole  year  at  the  Acropolis, 
and  he  has  now  published  tbe  result  of  his 
researches  in  a voluminous  work,  with  twenty- 
one  folio  lithographic  plates.  A few  remarks 
respecting  this  publication  will,  therefore,  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  Tho  volume  is  divided 
into  two  principal  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats 
of  the  history  of  tho  monuments,  whilst  the 
second  contains  detailed  descriptions  and  recon- 
struction plans,  not  only  of  tbe  Propylma,  but 
also  of  the  buildings  in  connexion  therewith  at 
the  eastern  slope  of  tho  Acropolis.  As  is  well 
known,  the  work  of  Mnesicles  consists  of  a porch 
divided  into  three  naves,  provided  both  exteriorly 
and  interiorly  with  a portico  of  six  Doric  columns, 
and  two  wings  projecting  outward  on  either 
aide,  of  which  tbe  northern  one  is  almost  entirely 
preserved  up  to  the  cornice,  whilst  the  sunthorn 
wing  was  up  to  quite  recently  nearly  completely 
hidden  by  a Turkish  bastion.  It  was  only  after 
that  tower  had  been  removed,  at  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  expense,  that  the  chief  features  cf  the 
wing  were  disclosed,  and  a reconstruction  could 
be  attempted.  Herr  Bohn’s  investigations  have 
proved  that  tho  southern  wing  at  one  time 
opened  into  a portico  towards  the  west,  opposite 
the  temple  of  Nike  ; and  also  that  it  resembled 
in  extent  and  form  the  northern  wing,  by  an 
isolated  column  near  tho  stairs  leading  to  that 
temple.  The  principal  portion  of  tho  south 
wing  is  placed  behind  that  erection,  which  is 
adorned  with  a pediment,  so  that  an  angle  is 
created,  similar  to  that  between  tho  projecting 
northern  -wall  and  western  front  of  the  Erech- 
theion.  This  curious  solution,  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  which 
may  not  have  been  part  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  architect,  but  which  may  have  been  a make- 
shift owiug  to  exterior  obstacles,  was  probably, 
as  ITerr  Bohn  suggests,  caused  by  the  erection 
of  the  Nik&  temple  and  its  bastion.  The  temple 
of  the  goddess  of  Victory  must  have  been 
erected  at  a later  time,  close  to  tho  Propylma, 
a supposition  which,  although  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily proved  upon  historical  and  technical 
grounds,  finds  much  acceptance. 

As  regards  the  buildings  on  tho  whole,  Herr 
Bobu’s  thorough  examinations  have  resulted  in 
many  important  rectifications  of  and  additions 
to  previous  surveys,  especially  as  regards  the 
conuoxion  of  the  several  buildings  with  each 
ot  ler,  tho  construction  of  the  roofs,  formation 
0^  gutters,  (tc.  In  this  connexion  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  interior  of  the  Propylma  the 
connecting  traces,  in  the  angle  between  centre 
portion  and  northern  wing,  of  a building  planned 
ut  not  executed,  in  which  we  may  recognise 


rather  a hall  than  a peristyle  courtyard.  From 
on  architect’s  point  of  view,  the  data  respecting^ 
inclination  and  swelling  of  tbe  columns,  as  well 
as  tho  investigations  on  the  much  • disputed 
curvatures,  are  of  iutoreat.  Tho  same  care 
that  Ilerr  Bohn  has  bestowed  upon  his  principal 
work,  the  Propylma,  he  has  employed  in  inves- 
tigating the  approaches  to  the  fortress.  It  is. 
impossible  to  form  a correct  idea  of  its  state 
before  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  slope  has  been 
partly  raised  since  tho  erection  of  Mnesiclea’s 
work.  Tho  ascent  commenced  then,  as  before 
and  at  the  present  time,  on  the  western  side  of 
tho  Nikfc  bastion,  wound  upwards  probably  to 
below  the  northern  wing,  then  in  a circle  up  to 
about  the  small  stairs  of  the  Nike  temple,  tO' 
reach  tho  porch  finally  in  a last  cuiwature. 
The  orientation  of  the  Agrippa  base,  erected 
in  27  A.D.,  agrees  with  this  direction  of  tho 
ascent.  Soon  after,  and,  as  appears  from 
inscriptions,  probably  iu  37  A.D.  or  38  A. D.,  tho 
great  marble  staircase  was  built,  of  wbich 
numerous  remains  are  still  preserved.  As 
regards  the  changes  made  in  the  approach  to 
the  fortress  iu  tho  Middle  Ages  and  during 
Turkish  dominion,  respecting  which  Herr 
Bohn  reports  in  detail,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  he  made  excavations  at  several 
points,  w'hich  resulted  in  tho  discovery  of 
numerous  inscriptions  and  sculpture,  amongse 
the  latter  being  parts  of  tho  relief  of  the  Nike- 
temple.  Tho  plates  which  accompany  tho- 
work  are  much  praised  by  the  Centralblatt  der- 
Bauvericalhing,  from  wbich  the  above  notes 
are  taken.  That  journal  says  that  they  place 
Bohn’s  work  in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  mono- 
graphs published  on  Classic  architecture.  This, 
has  to  be  seen. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Competition : Great  Hospital  at  Some. — It  is- 
intended  to  erect  in  Rome  a large  hospital  or 
polyclioque,  which  is  to  consist  of  ten  separate 
buildings,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  eight  million, 
lire,  or  320,0001.  sterling.  Tbe  Italian  Slinistry 
of  Public  Education  accordingly,  on  tbe  11th 
inst.,  issued  a notice  that  a public  competition 
had  been  opened  for  the  best  designs.  The  pro- 
gramme states  that  these  must  be  sent  in  by 
the  11th  of  Octobernext  by  tbe  hour  offivep.m. 
to  the  “ Segretaria  del  Commune  di  Roma.” 
The  jury  will  consist  of  a number  of  medical 
men  and  architects  selected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  The  first  prize  is  10,000  lire,  and 
there  are  two  second  prizes  of  5,000  lire  each. 
The  Government  or  Municipality  claims  as  its 
property  the  successful  designs,  hut  reserves- 
the  fullest  liberty  as  to  carrying  or  not  carrying 
any  ouo  of  them  out.  The  full  programme, 
with  plan  of  the  site,  can  be  obtained  at  the 
“ Edilizia  di  lloma,”  or  building  office  of  that- 
capital. 

Herr  Karl  HiUter. — On  the  l-lth  inst.  there 
died  at  Weimar,  in  his  seventy-foiu'th  year,  one 
of  the  veterans  of  the  golden  age  of  the  little- 
Saxon  city,  Herr  Karl  Hiitter,  widely  celebrated 
for  bis  artistic  stucco  work.  'To  English  readers 
he  is  of  interest,  chiefly  because  when  a young 
man  he  was  employed  as  a stuccateur  in 
embellishing  Buckingham  Palace.  He  also 
worked  on  tho  Archiepiacopal  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  and  many  other  noted  edifices. 

Raffaellc’s  Apollo  and  Mars. — The  French 
Government,  through  the  agency  of  tho  French 
Embassy  at  Rome,  has  recently  purchased  for 
200,000  francs,  the  “ Apollo  and  Mars,”  a paint- 
ing attributed  to  Raffaelle.  In  1850,  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore  for  a very  small 
sum,  because  the  English  connoisseurs  did  not 
admit  it  to  be  a work  of  RafTaelle’s.  The 
judgment  of  Paris  critics  since  that  time  has- 
been  given  in  favour  of  its  claims  as  a genuine 
work  of  Raffaelle  so  far  as  the  drawing  is  con- 
cerned, while  they  hold  that  his  pupils  carried 
out  the  rest  of  the  work  under  his  eye.  Hence 
the  painting  is  thought  worthy  of  a place  in  tho 
Louvre. 


Tenders  for  Works,  City  Commission 
of  Se'wers. — At  the  meeting  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  fol- 
lowing tenders  were  accepted,  viz. : — Painter’s 
and  plumber’s  work,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  30  per 
cent,  below  schedule  prices ; engineer’s  work, 
Messrs.  Willard  & Morley,  30  per  cent,  below 
schedule  prices  ; carpenter's  work,  Messrs. 
Johnson  & Co.,  18  per  cent,  below  schedule 
prices. 
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“THE  TALE  OF  TROT.” 

The  Homeric  drama  wliicli  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Cromwell  House  under  this  title  gave 
great  pleasure  to  a crowded  (perhaps  rather 
too  crowded)  audience  on  Wednesday  evening, 
when  it  was  given  in  Greek,  and  was,  we 
believe,  equally  successful  in  its  English  form 
on  the  preceding  day. 

The  entertainment,  which  was  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  King’s  College 
lectures  for  ladies,  consisted  of  a considerable 
number  of  tableaux  illustrating  scenes  from  the 
Homeric  legend,  and  a certain  number  of  scenes 
adapted  from  Homer,  and  thrown  into  dramatic 
form  by  Professor  Warr,  of  King’s  College.  The 
scenes  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  very 
words  of  the  Homeric  poem,  the  speeches  being 
merely  extracted  from  the  poem  and  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  characters  on  the  stage, 
instead  of  being  read  as  a narrative.  One  or 
two  small  lyrics,  viz.,  an  elegy  for  Patroclus, 
sung  by  Achilles  and  his  friends,  and  a 
“ shuttle  song,”  or  spinning  song,  sung  by 
Nausicaa’s  maidens,  were  written  by  Professor 
Warr  for  insertion  in  the  piece  j one  or  two 
other  lyrical  additions  were  taken  from  other 
sources, — Theocritus  and  the  Greek  anthology. 

The  first  portion  opened  with  a tableau, 
very  effectively  composed,  “ The  Pledge  of 
Aphrodite  Redeemed,”  in  which  the  goddess 
unveOs  the  face  of  Helen  to  the  admiring 
Paris.  A scene  before  the  Scsean  gate  of 
Troy  followed,  in  which  Priam  and  Helen  and 
her  women  appeared,  and  which  was  followed, 
on  the  entry  of  Hector,  by  the  well-known 
scene  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, played  with  considerable  effect  and 
feeling.  The  most  important  scene  after  this, 
in  the  first  part,  was  that  in  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  where  Priam  comes  to  beg  the  dead 
body  of  Hector.  Here  the  really  fine  acting  of 
“ Priam,”  and  his  mastery  of  the  expressive 
force  of  the  language  he  was  speaking  in, 
excited  general  admiration,  as  well  as  the 
decorative  effect  of  the  whole  scene,  in  which 
Briseis  made  a most  picturesque  figure.  The 
first  part  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
mourning  for  Hector  by  his  mother  and  wife, 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  and  the  chorus  of 
women  singing,  as  a dirge,  the  mela  pcholy  line 
of  Homer,  which  has  been  translated  some- 
where, a little  diffusely,  but  with  more  pathos, 
than  in  the  translation  presented  to  the 
audience : — 

“ Like  loaves  of  trees  tke  race  of  man  is  found, 

Kow  green  in  life,  now  withering  on  the  ground." 

The  second  portion  consisted  of  passages 
from  the  history  of  Ulysses,  and  opened  with 
three  tableaux  which  were  the  most  real  aud , 
effective  of  all ; the  first  representing  Circe  and 
her  attendants;  then  Ulysses  waited  on  by 
Circe  as  an  lionoured  guest,  followed  by  the  scene 
so  often  depicted  in  ancient  art,  where  Ulysses 
flourishes  his  sword  over  the  head  of  Circe  and 
threatens  her  with  dire  misfortune  unless  she 
releases  his  comrades  from  their  misery.  The 
position  of  the  principal  figures, — Circe  kneel- 
ing in  a supplicatory  posture  before  the  hero, — 
seems  to  have  been  partly  taken  from  Flax- 
man  ; it  was  very  beautiful  and  very  effective. 
It  is  strange  what  an  impression  that  figure  of 
tho  “much-enduring  man”  has  made  upon  the 
world ; the  interest  in  Ulysses  seems  always 
fresh,  and,  in  a sense,  as  much  modern  as 
ancient.  In  the  tableaux  he  wore  that 
plain  cap,  pointed  at  the  top,  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us  on  antique  vases  and  in 
Flaxman’s  designs.  The  Sirens,  who  followed 
with  a tableau  and  a song,  were  rather  tame 
Sirens,  and  sang  rather  tamely : in  fact,  the 
genuine  Siren  would,  perhaps,  hardly  be  re- 
spectable enough  for  the  modern  theatre.  The 
court  of  Alcinous,  the  father  of  Nausicaa, 
formed  a very  pretty  scene;  the  ball-playing 
scene  of  the  lady  aud  her  attendants  being 
transferred  from  its  true  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  the  court-yard  of  the  bouse,  in 
order  to  get  all  the  chai'acters  together  in  one 
scene ; besides  which,  the  actual  scene  where 
the  ship-wrecked  Ulysses  alarms  the  women  by 
his  unkempt  aud  unclothed  appearance  could 
hardly  have  been  presented  in  this  form,  though 
in  the  poem  it  is  a charming  account  of  the 
preservation  of  dignity  and  mutual  respect 
under  trying  circumstances  on  the  part  both  of 
Ulysses  and  Kausicaa.  The  return  of  Ulysses 
to  his  home  in  disguise,  his  discovery  by  his 
.old  nurse  from  the  scar  on  his  foot,  and  his 
final  revealing  himself  to  Penelope,  formed  tho 


concluding  scenes.  The  “ make  up  ” of  Euryclea, 
the  nurse  (also  on  tho  lines  of  Flaxmnn,  if  wo 
are  not  mistaken),  and  that  of  tho  herdman 
Eumajus,  were  both  exceedingly  characteristic 
and  effective. 

The  antique  costume,  when  worn  by  modern 
actors,  suggests  a reflection  as  to  the  intimate 
relation  between  costume  and  habits  of  life  and 
movement.  The  ladies  mostly  seemed  at  home 
in  their  dress,  and  it  sat  well  upon  them,  though 
some  of  the  figures  wore  over-draped  and 
rather  “baggy”  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
drapery ; still,  long  skirts  of  one  sort  or  another 
are  an  element  in  modern  as  well  as  in  antique 
dress  “of  the  female  persuasion,”  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  not  such  a startling  difference  but 
that  modern  wearers  may  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  costume.  But  it  appeared  to  us 
that  few  or  none  of  the  men  who  acted  felt  at 
ease  in  their  costume,  or  looked  as  if  it 
belonged  to  them.  Dross  seems  to  have  an 
influence  on  action  and  manner ; and  tho 
modern  male  costume,  so  utterly  different  in  cha- 
racter from  the  Greek,  seems  to  have  developed  an 
action  of  the  limbs  suitable  to  it,  but  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  action  which  would  seem  to  belong 
naturally  to  men  dressed  as  these  Homeric 
heroes  were.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  in 
what  tliis  consists  ; chiefly  perhaps  in  a want  of 
freedom  in  the  walk,  a kind  of  timidity  of  gait 
and  action,  compared  with  tho  movement  we 
should  expect  from  these  men  with  short  skirts 
aud  bare  legs.  Wo  allude  to  this  the  rather 
because  just  now  there  is  a great  talk  about 
improvements  in  dress,  aud  perhaps  it  is  not 
sufficiently  remembered  that  a very  radical 
change  in  dress  requires  a radical  chaugo  in 
manner,  if  the  wearer  and  his  or  her  costumes 
are  to  appear  to  belong  to  each  other;  and  that 
it  may  be  found,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  inconvenience  and  irrationality  of  this 
or  that  costume,  that  dress  has  really  been  more 
governed  by  a kind  of  spoutaueous  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  life  than  the  reformers 
are  quite  aware  of. 

The  architecture  calls  for  some  special  remark, 
in  two  senses.  The  interiors  of  the  jjalaco  of 
Alcinous,  and  that  of  the  house  of  Ulysses, — 
designed,  wo  believe,  by  Mr.  Poynter,  are  very 
interesting  examples  of  carefully  - designed 
effects,  based  upon  a thoughtful  consideration  of 
some  of  the  probable  elements  of  the  early  archi- 
tecture of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Reference 
is  made  in  the  preface  to  the  tombs  of  Phrygia 
for  some  of  the  details ; bub  the  zigzag  orna- 
ment on  tho  columns  finds  authority  also  in  the 
curious  sculptured  column,  on  Grecian  soil,  on 
the  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycen®.  In  the  bouse 
of  Ulysses  tho  characteristics  of  archaic  Doric, 
in  capitals  and  entablature,  are  faithfully 
represented ; tho  result  is,  in  each  case,  a 
homogeneous  and  highly  effective  interior, 
with  a very  old  - world  appearance  and 
effect.  So  much  for  praise.  What  the 
arrangers  of  the  piece  liavo  been  about  in  the 
scene  of  “The  Seman  Gate”  (before  which 
much  of  the  first  pai't  of  the  action  passes),  and 
by  whoso  advice  they  have  been  guided  here,  we 
cannot  imagine;  but  tho  scene  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Tho  gate  is  represented  by  the  gate 
of  lions  from  Mycenm,  which  is  archaic  enough 
at  any  rate,  though  it  comes  from  another 
peninsula;  but  opposite  to  this  is  a shrine  of 
Athene,  the  architectural  details  of  which  con- 
sist of  poor  imitations  of  the  details  of  the 
Erechtheum, — the  architecture  of  Periclean 
Athens  brought  into  the  “ Tale  of  Troy  ” ! 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  devotion 
of  Sir  Chas.  aud  Lady  Freake  to  achieve  the 
success  of  the  object  in  view. 


HOGARTH  AND  CALAIS  GATE. 

The  municipality  of  Calais  are  carrying  out 
their  scheme  for  levelling  the  fortifications 
about  their  town  and  so  extending  its  limits  to 
include  the  neighbouring  and  much  larger 
suburb  of  St.  Pierre.  The  deep  surrounding 
fosses  filled  with  stagnant  pestilent  waters  are 
also  to  be  removed.  At  the  Peace  of  Paris  of 
1815  some  Nottingham  lace-makers  aettliog  in 
the  then  little  village  of  St.  Pierre,  set  up  there 
a tulle  manufactory,  which  now  employs  up- 
wards of  10,000  hands,  being  one-third  of  the 
total  suburban  population,  and  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Calais  itself.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
between  Calais  and  St.  Pierre  a great  central 
railway  station  or  gare,  a theatre,  aud  a large 
hfltel  de  ville.  With  the  defences  will  disappear 
the  old  Gate  and  drawbridge  which  forms  a 
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background  for  Hogarth’s  “ Oh  ! the  Roast  Beef 
of  Old  England  !”  engraved  by  him  and  Moseley 
in  the  year  ITIO.  Soon  after  the  second  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  Hogarth  crossed 
over  to  France,  but  his  journey  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  at  the  pert  of  landing.  Taken  into 
custody  while  sketching  at  Calais  Gate,  ho  was 
led  before  tho  authorities,  who  placed  him  and 
his  sketch-book  under  a searching  examination  : 
as  depicted  in  tho  clever  painting  of  Mr.  Frith, 
R.A.  They  thereupon  committed  Hogarth 
to  the  charge  of  one  Grandsire,  his  landlord, 
who  undertook  that  he  should  not  quit  his 
lodgings  except  to  embark  for  England.  This 
adventure  is  commemorated  in  the  plate  we 
mention,  and  the  impressions  of  his  brief  sojourn 
abroad  in  those  of  “ France  ” and  “ England.” 
The  first-named,  says  Walpole,  “has  groat 
merit,  though  the  caricature  is  carried  to  excess. 
In  all  these  [three]  tho  painter’s  purpose  was 
to  make  his  countrymen  observe  tho  ease  and 
affluence  of  a free  Government  opposed  to  the 
wants  and  woes  of  slaves.”  Into  the  sceno 
at  Calais  Gate  Hogarth  introduced  himself,, 
sketch-book  in  hand.  Tho  miserable,  half- 
starved  Frenchmen  who  hungrily  gazo  at  tho 
sirloin  which  the  butcher,  intercepted  by  the- 
sleek  friar,  is  bearing  (as  the  inscription  on  tho 
wrapper  reads)  to  Mademoiselle  Graudairo  of 
Calais,  are  but  prototypes  of  their  countryman  in 
“Beer  Street.”  In  that  plate  Hogarth  inserted 
by  an  afterthought, — for  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  first  edition, — tho  absurdly  hyperbolical 
group  of  tho  butcher  tossing  with  ono  hand  a 
Frenchman  into  mid-air.  Tho  respective  merits 
of  beef  aud  what  Hogarth  in  the  latter  gives 
as  a tavern  sign, — “ Souj)  Meagre  [sic]  ala  Sabot 
Royal,”  of  political  liberty  and  fanatic  perse- 
cution, are  further  contrasted  in  his  prints  of 
“England”  and  “France.”  In  the  former  a 
grenadier  paints  a caricature  of  the  French 
king  on  the  wall  of  tho  “ Duke  of  Cumberland.”- 
In  tho  latter,  tho  soldiers  are  being  forced  on- 
board a transport,  women  are  ploughing  on  the 
cliff,  a monk  joyfully  feels  the  edge  of  an  axe- 
which  he  is  about  to  place  amongst  a cargo  of 
instruments  of  torture;  whilst  in  “Calais 
Gate”  ho  draws  in  the  foreground  an  expa- 
triated Highlander  in  a state  of  abject  despair 
for  the  then  recent  disasters  of  his  Prince. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leamington  School  Board. — A special  meeting 
of  the  above  Board  was  held  on  tho  10th  ult. 
to  select  the  plans  for  tho  proposed  new  Board 
, schools  in  Shrubland  - street  and  Leicester- 
street.  Tho  Board  agreed  that  tho  designs 
bearing  tho  motto  “Exporiar”  were  the  best  - 
and  upon  opening  the  envelopes  accum; 
panying  the  plans  it  was  found  that  Messrs. 
G.  B.  Nichols  & Sons,  of  London  and  Hands* 
worth,  were  tho  authors.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting,  Messrs.  Nichols  & Sons  wore  appointed 
architects  for  these  schools,  and  were  instructed 
to  prepare  tho  contract  plans  at  once.  Forty-six 
architects  competed. 

Wesi  Cornwall  Dispensary  and  Infirmary. — 
At  a special  meeting  of  tho  committee  of  th& 
West  Cornwall  Dispensary  and  Infirmary,  held 
on  Saturday  last,  tho  premium  of  lUL  was- 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Wm.  Tronnson,  architect, 
Penzance,  for  his  plans  for  an  operating-room 
and  for  single  wards  adjacent,  so  arranged  that 
this  room  and  the  wards  should  form  part  of  a 
new  hospital,  in  case  it  should  bo  decided  to 
erect  one.  The  other  architects  who  seut  in 
plana  were  Messrs.  Webb  & Pearce,  Liskeardj 
Messrs.  Henderson  & Son,  Truro;  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  Exeter. 

All  Saiyits  Church,  Ipswich. — Wo  understand 
that  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  referee,  has  re- 
commended the  premium  to  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
S.  Wright,  Townlcy-street,  Morecambe,  Lanca- 
shire, for  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ De- 
sideratum.” The  committee  have  accepted  Mr. 
Christian’s  recommendation.  The  design  is  in 
the  Late  Decorated  style. 


The  Baildingf  Exhibition  at  Birming- 
ham.— The  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactnxea 
associated  with  the  building  andallie  d industries, 
which  has  been  held  during  the  past  month  in 
Bingley  Hall,  Birrningbftm,  closed  on  Monday 
night.  It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  60, OW 
persons  have  passed  through  the  turnstiles  in 
addition  to  exhibitors.  So  successful  has  the 
exhibition  been  that  it  has  been  determined  to 
continue  it  annually. 
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THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING, 
AIASGAKET  STEEET. 

Saturday  last  tlie  new  premises  which 
have  been  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  were  formally 
opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Captain  Douglas  Galtou,  C.B.,  chairman  of 
fthe  Council,  read  the  following  report  of  the 
rOouncil ; — 

ilay  at  fJease  your  Royal  Highness, — The  new 
• epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Parkos  Museum  which 
oommencee  to-day,  under  the  auspicious  influence  of 
the  presidency  of  your  Royal  Highness,  affords  the 
■ Council  a desirable  opportunity  of  recapitulating 
briefly  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Museum,  and  of  setting  forth  its 
object®,  and  the  benefits  which  its  promoters 
-anticipate  it  will  confer  on  the  public. 

-Edmund  Alexander  Parkes  was  the  first  Professor 
of  Hygiene  iu  this  country.  Ho  had  obtained 
experience  by  his  services  iu  the  Army  in  India, 
.and  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School 
when  it  was  estabJisbed  in  1860  by  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea.  Wheu  Dr.  Parkes’s  death  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1376,  it  was  felt  by  his  professional 
And  personal  friends,  as  well  as  by  those  who  had 
known  him  ofticially,  that  stops  should  be  taken  to 
|)ftr{)etuate  the  memory  of  a man  whose  life  had 
been  of  almost  unparalleled  utility  to  others.  With 
thisobject  a public  meeting  was  held  on  Juno  18th, 
1876,  under  the  presidency  of  fSir  William  Jenner, 
hart.,  at  University  College,  London,  whore  Dr. 
Parkes  had  received  hia  medical  education,  and  had 
held  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  a fund  for 
establishing  a .Museum  of  Hygiene,  to  be  called  the 
.Parkes  3Iu.seum. 

. Hygiene,  as  the  executive  committee  soon  prac 
tically  asoertaiued,  is  a word  capable  of  very  wide 
applicatiom  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Parkes,  “ It  is 
the  art  of  preserving  health;  that  is,  of  obtaining 
the  most  perfect  action  of  body  and  mind  during  as 
^g  a period  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  life. 
Taking  the  word  Hygiene  in  its  larger  sense  it 
^nifies  rules  for  perfect  culture  of  mind  and  body 
It  18  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two.”  The  object 
of  a Museum  of  Hygiene,  then,  should  be  to  illus- 
trate visually  whatever  is  of  service  to  prevent 
disease  and  maintain  health. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  fund  were  headed  bv  a 
donation  of  50/.  from  the  Queen.  The  Council  of 
■'Dnivoisity  College,  at  the  commencement  of  1877 
placed  galleries  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Museum.  A library  of  works  of 
satiiUry  science  was  formed,  and  the  Museum  was 
provisionally-  arranged  in  classes  illustrative  of  — 
Uj  Liigiueermg  and  Local  Hygiene ; (2)  Arcbitec- 
t»re;  (3)  turmshuiK  ; (4)  Clothiog;  (5)  Food: 

. I reservation  aud  Relief  ' 

P.“Wic 


r-  n'  T,'“’  y*'-  11-  A. 

•^Oss,  U.UB.,  tiieu  becretary  of  Bcate  for  the 
-Home  Department ; and  from  that  date  the  public 
were  admitted  to  the  Museum  free  on  every  Tues- 
day-, Thursday,  and  Saturday.  ^ 

Early  in  1881  the  Committee  of  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene  arranged  to  hold  in  London  an 
lo.eraational  .Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
au'i  lloi  Majesty  s Commissioners  of  1851  afforded 
E.'thibitioii  at  South  Kensington, 
loe  e.\hibition  was  not  only  mternational,  but  it 
ooibruced  all  tbe  industries  connected  with  medi 
mue,  as  wed  as  those  pertaining  to  domestic  ami 
articles  illus- 

1 ^ following  subjects  :-Plaouing  and 

e instruction  i ventilation,  lignting,  and  wariiing- 
o-a-ec-elosets  sinks,  and  baths;  house  drainago  I 
water  supply  and  filtration;  main  draiiiaS  I 
aiipbanees  of  the  ward  and  sick  room  ■ dfsin- 
tsetanta  ; foods;  microscopes  and  other  apparatus 
use  I rn  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  dS^ 
aj.plianees  used  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and 
wounded  during  war.  This  oshibition  proved  to  to 
^iSed  flo  proceeds  have  materially 

S,  Muaeun,  in  establishing 

tuo  Museum  m ita  new  premises.  Tho  eaUerm? 

onosene-s,  in  tho  winter  of  1879-80  wat 

fee  benefit  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  aSi 
tilts  Union,  and  comprised  the  subjects  of  house 
diainage,  ventilation,  lighting  and  farming  food 
and  the  management  of  the  sick-room.  A second 
scries  f™”  to  the  members  of  tho  InsSoS 
of  Builder.  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  and 
ympnsed  the  subjects  of  ventdation  and  house 
drainage.  During  the  winter  1880-81,  a coiirsrof 
Itotiires  was  delivered  to  members  of  Metropolitan 
B uldmgSocmtles.  These,  which  comprised  the  same 

lathe  summer  of  1882,  tho  Oouned  of  Univorsitv 
College  required  for  other  purposes  the  spao^  ttoT 


had  lent  to  tho  Parkes  Museum,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  for  housing  the 
collection.  The  experience  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  three  years  in  which  the  Museum 
was  open  at  University  College  convinced  thena  of 
its  great  utility  for  educational  purposes,  and  they, 
therefore,  determined  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  establish  it  upon  a permanent  basis  in  a building 
of  its  own,  iu  a central  situation.  In  order  to  effect 
this  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the 
Museum  a legal  status.  For  this  purpose  the  sub- 
scribers were  incorporated  on  the  28th  of  June,  1882, 
under  a licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Tho 
funds  of  the  Museum  are,  therefore,  now  invested 
in  its  own  name;  tho  trust  will  be  carried  on  with- 
out break  and  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
Museum  is  competent  to  receive  legacies  and  gifts, 
and  generally  to  transact  business  under  its  cor- 
porate seal.  After  the  incorporation,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  obtain  the  premises  in  which  the 
Museum  is  now  placed. 

In  fitting  up  and  arranging  the  Museum,  the 
Council  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the 
space  available.  A gallery  has  been  fixed  all  round 
the  hall  and  library-,  with  access  by  means  of  a cir. 
cular  iron  staircase.  The  heating  arrangements 
illustrate  more  than  one  principle  ; aud  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Council  have  selected  some  of  the 
stoves  and  gnates  which  were  successful  in  the  Smoko 
Abatement  Competition.  Flues  have  beeu  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  new  forms  of  stoves  and  grates  to 
be  introduced  for  exhibition  in  action,  as  occasion 
may  arise.  The  lighting,  as  far  as  completed,  has 
been  arranged  to  exemplify  tho  most  recently  intro- 
duced domestic  gas-burners,  combined  with  methods 
for  tho  removal  of  the  products  of  combustion. 
Tbo  various  structural  alterations  have  been  made 
under  the  valuable  and  honorary  professional  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  a member  of 
the  Council. 

The  drainage  arrangements,  which  have  been 
planned  by  Professor  Corfleld  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
M.  Inst.C.E.,  exemplify  the  latest  and  best  prin- 
ciples, and  have  been  fitted  up  under  the  superin- 
tendenco  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  a member  of  the 
Council,  at  his  own  expense.  They  have  been 
specially  arranged  so  as  to  bo  available  for  teaching 
purposes.  In  the  side  corridor,  channels  have  been 
constructed,  and  a water-service  provided,  so  as  to 
enable  various  forms  of  sanitary  apparatus  to  be 
tested,  and  a large  number  are  already  exhibited  in 
action. 


The  Council  have  arranged  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
Museum  to  professors  of  hygiene  and  teachers  of 
sanitary  science,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstratiug 
to  their  pupils  the  uses  of  sanitary  appliances  ; and 
they  aie  glad  to  say  that  all  the  leading  professors 
of  hygiene  in  the  medical  schools  of  London  have 
become  members  of  the  Museum  with  a view  to 
availing  themselves  of  these  privileges. 

In  order  that  the  Museum  may  be  of  benefit  to 
tho  labouring  and  artisan  class,  the  Council  propose 
that  it  shall  be  open  free  to  the  public  during  a 
portion  of  every  day,  and  they  have  therefore 
arranged  that  the  hours  of  opening  shall  be  as 
follow : — 

On  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to 
2 p.m.,  on  payment ; and  from  2 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  free. 

On  other  week  days,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  on 
payment;  and  from  5 p.m.  to  7 p.m.,  free. 

Each  step  taken  since  the  original  institution  of 
the  Museum  shows  tho  vast  importance  of  the  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  round  into  the  operations  of 
daily  life  without  seeing  how  much  waste  and  misery 
result  from  tho  ignorance  of  hygienic  laws.  Each 
house  in  which  prevcntiblo  disease  occurs  may 
become  a focus  for  the  spread  of  disease.  There 
are  few  houses  iu  this  great  metropolis  which  are  in 
a really  sanitary  condition,  and  this  is  largely  owing 
to  the  want  of  sanitary  knowledge  on  tho  part  of  the 
occupiers.  Moreover,  the  earning  power  of  a com- 
munity depends  largely  on  its  health.  The  low  state 
of  he.alth  resulting  from  preventible  causes  means 
loss  of  wealth  to  tbo  community.  It  is  not  the 
occupiers  of  insanitary  dwellings  alone  who  sufler 
from  them.  The  loss  of  health  causes  loss  of  timo 
and  inefficient  work,  and  if  the  empioyors  of  labour 
would  realise  how  great  this  loss  is,  they  would  take 
steps  in  tber  own  interest  to  stamp  out  of  existence 
the  numerous  insanitary  conditions  which  exist  all 
round  aud  in  the  dwellings  and  workrooms  of  the 
artisan  and  labouring  classes. 

The  Council  feel  that  increased  knowledge  in 
sanitary  science  of  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
building  and  engineering  operations  must  tend 
largely  to  the  prevention  of  disease. 

The  expectation  of  the  promoters  of  this  Museum 
is  that  it  will  be  a means  of  imparting  this  know- 
ledge both  to  professional  men  and  artisans ; that 
as  the  object  of  the  Museum  is  to  encourage  scientific 
investigation  and  the  practical  study  of  all  matters 
relating  to  health,  and  tho  diffusion  of  this  know- 
ledge among  the  public,  the  Council  feel  that  they 

Mr.  Thomas  'Tafi.iiog,  of  Tmokeoham,  ha,  coo- 


tributod  a collection  of  food  articles,  which,  arranged 
as  they  are  with  rare  knowledge  and  judgment, 
form  a most  interesting  and  instructive  display. 
The  Council  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Twining,  also,  for 
an  admirable  synopsis  which  ho  has  published, 
showing  what  he  considers  to  be  the  scope  of  a com- 
plete museum  of  hygiene,  which  tho  Council  com- 
mend to  tho  attention  of  students  and  intending 
contributors. 

The  space  at  the  command  of  the  Museum  .o 
small,  consequently  it  became  essential  to  exercise 
much  discrimination  in  the  admission  of  objects 
to  the  Museum.  The  Council  have,  in  tho  first 
place,  selected  those  which  mark  the  various  stages 
in  the  progress  of  the  science  ; and,  in  the  second, 
those  which  exhibit  the  most  recently-approved  form 
of  apparatus. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  an  exhibition  and  a 
museum  : — 

Exhibitions  are  practically  a collection  of  show- 
rooms, cootainiDg  the  articles  which  each  exhibitor 
considers  to  be  novel  and  good. 

A museum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a collection  of 
articles  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
special  qualities  as  a means  of  education,  and  all  the 
exhibits  must  be  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to 
contribute  to  that  end. 

The  library,  which  already  contains  a consider- 
able number  of  standard  works  of  reference,  in- 
ch'dmg  blue  books  and  other  reports  relating  to 
health,  not  easily  attainable  elsewhere,  is  being  con- 
s^ntly  enlarged ; and  a reading-room  has  been 
ntted  up  which  will  be  supplied  with  the  leading 
English  and  foreign  periodicals,  treating  of  matters 
connected  with  sanitary  science. 

The  object  contemplated  in  establishing  this 
Museum  was  to  found  a central  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public,  where  iiotonlyprofessional 
men,  but  owners  of  property,  employers  of  labour, 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  other  persons,  both 
men  and_  women,  may  study  at  their  leisure  the 
subjects  _ in  which  they  are  most  interested.  But  it 
IS  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  a museum  that  the 
exhibition  should  be  accompanied  by  domonstra- 
lions  or  lectures.  Tho  Council  propose,  therefore, 
that  the  meetings,  demonstrations,  and  lectures, 
which,  whilst  the  Museum  occupied  temporary 
premises  in  University  College,  were  only  occasional, 

T ^ permanent  feature  of  the 

Institution  ; and  they  have  arranged  for  a series  of 
lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  months  of  June 
^°y^“]y.^connected  with  the  various  departments 

1 rofossor  De  Chauraont,  F.R.S.,  the  successor  of 

Chair  of  Hygiene  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  at  Netley,  will  give  an  introductory 
lecture  on  Friday,  tho  1st  proximo,  entitled  “A 
Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
bcience  of  Hygiene." 


them  in  these  endeavours  by  subscribing  towards  an 
institution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Empire. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  w'as  called  upon  to  move  the 
first  resolution,  viz.  : — 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  report 
of  tho  Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene 
affords  conclusive  evidence  that  tho  Museum  is 
meeting  a great  educational  want  of  tho  time,  and 
is  eminently  worthy  of  public  support.” 

Ho.  said  that  the  very  full  report  which  had 
been  read  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  delay 
the  meeting  for  many  minutes,  esiwjcially  as  he 
was  to  be  followed  by  so  distingnished  a man 
as  Professor  Tyndall,  who  was  so  w-ell  qualified 
to  speak  upon  questions  of  public  health  and 
their  scientific  treatment.  Besides,  the  meet- 
ing was  no  doubt  anxious  to  hear  from  his 
Royal  Highness  the  President  one  of  those 
thoughtful  speeches  by  which  his  public  appear- 
ances were  marked.  The  report  which  had 
been  read  was  one  that  would  obtain  the 
sympathy  and  agreement  of  all,  detailed  as  it 
was  upon  most  of  tho  points  with  which  it 
dealt.  Perhaps  some  purists  as  regarded  the 
English  tongue  might  be  inclined  to  egress  a 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  use  of  tho  foreign 
word  “Hygiene”  in  tho  title,  but  tho  best 
defence  of  the  use  of  the  word  was  that  it  was 
Parkes’s  ow-n  favourite  word  for  his  favourite 
study ; otherwise  the  good  old  English  word 
would  no  doubt  have  been  preferable.  The 
report  touched  upon  what  was  at  once  the 
strongest  aud  the  weakest  point  in  connexion 
with  a Museum  of  that  kind.  It  defined  the 
difference  between  an  exhibition  and  a museum 
iu  words  which  were  evidently  carefully  chosen 
and  well  considered  by  tho  Council.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  a subject  which 
was  a source  of  difficulty  and  weakness  in 
many  museums,  and  one  which  should  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care.  The  great 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  was  lest  the 
Museum  should  become  a mere  means  for  ad- 
vertising trade  wares.  We  were  a very  enter- 
prising people,  and  probably,  with  the  exception 
of  om*  kinsmen  in  America,  we  were  the  most 
advertising  people  in  the  world,  and,  therefor?, 
there  was  always  a danger  lest  such  a museum 
as  this, — which  was  so  largely  concerned  with 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  in  their  own  homes, 
— should  be  used  by  enterprising  traders  as  a 
iticans  of  pushing  their  own  particqjay 
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For  instance,  with  regard  to  appliances  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke  in  dwellings,  the  danger 
was  that  grates  and  cowls  would  bo  exhibited, 
not  so  much  with  the  view  of,  in  the  first  place, 
conducing  to  the  public  health  and  comfort,  as 
with  the  view  of  selling  the  goods  of  the  exhibitor. 
It  was  gratifying  to  know,  therefore,  that  that 
was  a danger  which  had  boon  carefully  guarded 
against.  It  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  a 
Museum  of  that  kind  to  have  not  only  appliances 
and  materials,  but  a library  and  lecture-room. 
In  calling  together  all  these  agencies  under  oue 
roof  the  Council  were  likely,  he  thought,  to  do 
very  much  for  the  promotion  of  sanitai-y  science. 
No  one  who  had  had  any  experience  in  dealing 
with  sanitary  matters  could  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  field  which  the 
Museum  covered,  or  could  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  subject  which  it  illustrated. 
One  danger  in  connexion  with  that  subject  was 
that  we  all  fancied  we  knew  something  about 
sanitary  science,  and  were  prone  to  act  hastily 
upon  conclusions  arrived  at  with  imperfect 
knowledge.  It  had  been  said  that  every  man  at 
forty  was  either  a fool  or  a physician.  If  so,  it 
was  to  bo  hoped  that  it  might  result  from  the 
opening  of  the  Museum,  and  from  the  lectures 
to  be  given  within  it,  that  the  age  of  wisdom  in 
sanitary  matters  at  least  would  be  reached  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life  than  that  mentioned, 
and  that  there  might  be  a greater  preponderance 
of  physicians  than  of  the  alternative  variety 
of  beings.  Personally,  bo  felt  he  occupied 
his  position  as  a speaker  at  that  meeting  on 
account  of  the  office  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  hold,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had  had  the 
necessity  for  the  wide  prevalence  of  sanitary 
knowledge  forcibly  brought  to  his  attention  in 
a variety  of  w’aya.  Difficulties  involving  matters 
of  sanitary  science  and  health-conditions  were 
constantly  brought  before  him,  as  he  was  con- 
nected through  his  office  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts  throughout  the 
country,  of  the  laws  regulating  the  construction 
of  the  people’s  homes,  of  the  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  unhealthy  and  dangerous  trades,  and 
■with  the  pro'vision  of  water  supply,  the  preven- 
tion of  river  pollution,  and  "with  a dozen  other 
branches  of  the  vast  health  question.  Oue 
effect  of  contemplating  such  a wide  field  of 
effort  was  that  it  produced  in  one’s  mind  a 
feeling  almost  of  despair  at  the  amount  of  work 
that  had  to  be  done,  but  at  the  same  time,  one 
was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  facilitating 
the  working  of  sanitary  laws  by  bringing  home 
to  the  people  of  the  country  a knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  health.  Ho  would  only, 
in  concluding,  heartily  re-echo  the  words  with 
which  the  report  concluded,  and  they  would  all 
agree  that  the  Parkes  Museum  was  in  the 
highest  degree  worthy  and  deserving  of  public 
support. 

Professor  Tyndall,  F.Il.S.,  said, — I have  been 
asked  to  second  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I do  so.  I 
dare  say  the  reason  why  this  honourable  task 
has  been  committed  to  mo  is  that  my  medical 
and  sanitary  friends  know  that  for  many  years 
past  I have  felt  a deep  interest  in  questions 
which  interest  them,  and  that  I have  sought  to 
instruct  myself  in  the  alphabet  of  these  ques- 
tions by  experiments  of  my  own.  The  scientific 
mind, — and,  indeed,  the  general  healthy  human 
mind, — dislikes  confusion.  It  loves  unity  and 
order,  and  unity  and  order  in  science  are  im- 
possible until  we  have  illuminated  the  field  of 
facts  with  the  light  of  principles.  The  stead- 
fast pole,  as  Schiller  says,  must  be  sought  in 
the  flux  of  phenomena.  I think  my  medical 
friends  will  bear  me  out  when  I say  that  in  the 
long  history  of  their  science  no  period  can  bo 
pointed  out  more  pregnant  in  the  discovery  of 
principles  than  the  period  in  which  we  live.  The 
history  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  a history 
of  marvels  in  medicine.  It  would,  however,  be 
a grave  error  to  suppose  that  what  has  been 
brought  to  light  within  these  years  is  the  pro- 
duct of  them  alone.  Every -great  scientific 
generalisation,  as,  indeed,  every  great  reforma- 
tion in  other  departments  of  human  activity,  is 
preceded  by  a period  of  latency,  to  use  a medical 
term,  or  a period  of  “permeation,”  to  use  a 
political  term,  during  which  the  desire  for 
fuller  knowledge,  and  the  thoughts  of  indi- 
vidual minds  of  exceptional  penetration,  operate 
in  silence,  so  that  what  we  see  outwardly  and 
visibly  accomplished  in  a few  years  is  usually 
the  result  of  long  antecedent  and  invisible 
action.  Taking  this  precursory  period  into 
account  we  are  able  to  understand  the  rapidity 


with  which  new  and  enlarged  views  of  the 
nature  of  disease  and  the  means  of  fighting 
against  it  have  recently  made  way  among  us. 
The  secret  of  a groat  physician’s  art  is  pro- 
bably incommunicable.  He  operates  by  what 
Henry  Moore,  the  Platonist,  would  call  Divino 
sagacity,  or  rather  by  sagacity  of  divination ; 
and,  no  niaiter  how  medical  theories  may  change, 
this  quality  will  always  remain  a dominant  one. 
For  ages,  however,  the  high  instinct  of  the 
medical  man  was  exercised  amid  uncertain  data. 
He  saw  his  patients  prostrate  with  plague  or 
pestilence,  and  ho  knew  by  experience  that  the 
cause  of  this  plague  or  this  pestilence  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  spreading  itself  abroad. 
But  what  the  cause  was  remained  to  him  a 
mystery.  It  was  in  most  cases  imagined  that 
the  contagium  that  conld  spread  itself  through 
the  air,  ami  by  means  of  this  vehicle  infect 
whole  populations,  was  some  noxious  gas  which 
got  into  the  system  and  poisoned  it.  But  the 
specific  nature  of  the  poison  in  each  particular 
disease  riveted  attentiou.  To  use  an  ex- 
pression sometimes  employed  by  a professor 
in  this  Museum,  each  disease  was  observed  to 
“breed  true.”  Small-pox  begot  small-pox, 
typhus  begot  typhus,  scarlet  fever  begot  scarlet 
fever,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Men  of  sagacity 
and  penetration  could  not  fail  to  observe  the 
resemblance  subsisting  between  these  processes 
and  those  of  ordinary  germination.  Could  it 
be  that  the  actions  which  produced  such  pro- 
found disturbance  in  the  animal  frame  were  due 
to  the  introduction  within  the  animal  body  of 
a lower  form  of  life  ? At  first,  the  thought 
seemed  too  bold  to  be  entertained,  and  it  took 
no  steadfast  root  in  the  mind  of  investigators. 
But  the  more  the  idea  was  contemplated  the 
more  probable  it  became,  until,  finally,  the 
invention  of  microscopes  of  extraordinarypower 
enabled  the  inquirer  to  subject  the  fluids  and 
tissues  of  the  animal  body  to  a search  so 
stringent  as  to  bring  out  in  many  cases  the 
definite  cause  of  the  maladies  by  which  we 
are  affected.  The  physician  and  the  sani- 
tarian have  no  longer  to  fight  against  phan- 
toms, requiring  only  the  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms  to  bring  them  into  existence.  Their 
enemy  is  revealed,  and  their  business  is  to 
thwart  him,  to  intercept  him,  and  to  slay  him. 
It  is  not  noxious  gases,  but  organised  germs, 
which,  sown  in  the  body  and  multiplying  there 
indefinitely  at  the  body’s  expense,  produce  the 
most  terrible  diseases  by  which  humanity  has 
been  scourged.  Contagia  are  living  things. 
Men  and  women  have  died  by  the  million  that 
bacteria  and  bacilli  might  live.  Eeason  repu- 
diates this  sacrifice  of  the  greater  to  the  less, 
and  will  invert  it  if  possible.  These  virulent 
organisms,  these  ferments  of  disease,  hang 
about  the  walls,  the  furniture,  aud  clothes  of 
the  sick-room.  How  is  the  room  to  be  disin- 
fected ? They  are  diffused  iu  the  air  of  our 
drains.  How  is  that  air,  which  is  sufficiently 
noxious  on  its  own  account,  to  be  prevented 
from  entering  our  houses  ? We  kmow  how 
typhoid  fever  is  generally  spread.  How  are 
our  water  aud  our  milk  to  be  protected  from 
that  contagium  ? Our  hospitals,  it  is  said,  infect 
their  neighbourhood.  Is  not  this  prevcntible  ? 
Through  the  downcast  sbaft  of  a coal-mine  the 
fresh  air  enters,  sweeps  the  noxious  gases  of 
the  mine  along  with  it,  and  escapes  through  the 
upcast  shaft  into  the  open  air.  Can  we  not 
imitate  this  arrangement  in  our  hospitals  ? 
Drawing  for  our  intake  upon  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere, carrying  it  through  the  wards,  and 
making  it  pass  through  a purifying  fire  before 
finally  ejecting  it,  no  contaminating  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  would  be  possible.  All 
these  are  questions  for  the  practical  sanitarian. 
They  are  questions  on  which  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene  may  bo  expected  to  throw 
light,  and  the  council  of  the  Museum  do  not 
overstate  their  case  when  they  speak  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  work  they  have  taken  in  band. 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1800,  the  royal  seal  was 
attached  to  the  charter  of  the  Boyal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  with  which  I have  the  honour 
of  being  connected.  As  a portion  of  this  large 
project,  the  founder  of  that  institution  had  in 
view  something  closely  similar  to  what  the 
council  of  this  Museum  are  now  attempting  to 
realise.  Mere  descriptions  he  knew  were  in- 
sufficient to  interest  and  instruct  the  public. 
The  public  demanded  something  visible  and 
tangible,  aud  he  therefore  proposed  that  this 
institution  should  bo  made  a repository  for 
models  of  all  contrivances  and  inventions  which 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  health,  comfort, 
and  general  well-being  of  rich  and  poor.  He 


would  immediately  and  warmly  have  adopted- 
the  list  of  subjects  and  objects  given  in  thd' 
report  just  read  by  the  chairman, — planning  and 
construction,  ventilation,  lighting,  warming,  and' 
so  forth.  Indeed,  his  own  list  embraces  all  these 
things  and  a great  deal  more;  and  he  added- 
what  I rejoice  to  see  is  to  be  a feature  of  this 
museum, — the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  meanB- 
of  appropriate  lectures.  As  regards  those 
technical  objects,  the  scheme  of  Count  liumford 
did  not  succeed;  though,  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  the  great  men  who  were  its  first  professors, 
the  Iloyal  Institution  has  flourished  in  other 
directions.  But  hy  what  right  do  the  council  of 
tho  Parkes  Museum  hope  to  succeed  where  Rum- 
ford  failed  ? There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
hope  : first,  the  scheme  of  the  co'oiicil  is  a moro- 
manageable  one ; secondly,  they  Lav©  gone- 
through  that  period  of  latency,  that  process  of 
permeation,  which  was  wanting  in  Enmford’& 
case.  Public  education  in  sanitary  matters  has- 
reached  a level  that  makes  tho  Parkes  Mnseunu 
answer  to  a public  demand.  It  is  tho  direct- 
outgrowth  of  a public  need,  and,  as  such,  will 
enjoy  a permanence  greater  than  it  could  enjoy 
as  a cut-and-dried  institution  imposed  npoifc 
the  public.  Its  soccess  is  a consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  aud  I most  heartily  echo 
the  concluding  words  of  tho  chairman  that  the 
council  feel  themselves  justified  in  appealing  to- 
the  public  to  assist  tbcmiu  their  endeavours,  by 
subscribing  towards  an  institution  of  such  fair 
promise,  and  which  is  without  a parallel  in  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  supporting  the 
resolution,  said  he  supposed  that  Jt  was  as  the- 
doctor  of  another  faculty  that  ho  had  been 
asked  to  say  a few  words  about  tlie  science  of 
health  in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
As  one  of  the  clergy  of  tho  Church  of  England, 
ho  -would  only  say  that  they  had  in  that  army  of 
20,000  men  a body  who  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  but  of 
very  many  of  the  clergy  it  must  he  said,  without 
resorting  to  the  painful  dilemma  of  fool  or 
physician,  that  they  knew  very  little  indeed 
about  the  science  of  health.  Personally,  ho 
thought  it  was  a very  great  shame  that  it 
should  have  to  go  forth  that  the  Parkes 
Museum  -a-as  tho  only  museum  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Small  as  that  institution  was,-he 
believed  it  ■would  acquire  growth,  and  exercise 
a very  great  influence  npon  the  health  of  tho 
people.  A story  ivas  told  of  an  Ameincan 
General  who,  seeking  a health  resort,  found  it 
very  difficult  to  make  a choice,  for  ho  was  told 
that  while  one  place  was  very  good  for  the 
lungs,  it  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  heart,  that 
another  place  was  too  relaxing  for  those  who 
needed  a bracing  climate,  and  so  on.  Hi  somo 
despair,  he  mentioned  his  troubles  to  a friend, 
who  said,  “ Well,  thefact  is,  General,  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  live  anywhere.”  Now,  that  had 
been  our  condition  in  this  country  up  to  tho 
present  time, — it  had  really  been  very  dangerous 
to  live  anywhere,  as  the  sad  experience  of  many 
families  had  shown.  Ho  was  pleased  to  think, 
however,  that  an  improvement  was  being 
effected,  though  but  slowly.  He  was  told  that 
the  population  returns  would  presently  show 
that  two  years  had  been  added  to  tbc  average- 
life  of  the  population  of  this  country  during 
the  last  decade.  If  that  were  so,  ■what  an 
enormous  value  attached  to  the  work  of  the 
sanitary  reformer  ! Adding  together  these  two 
years  for  the  whole  population  was  tautamonut 
to  adding  a very  largo  number  of  people  to  the 
population.  And  not  only  was  life  increased  in 
quantity,  but  it  was  increased  in  quality,  so 
that  people,  instead  of  going  about  their  work 
listlessly,  were  able  to  discharge  their  functiono 
with  vigour  and  with  profit  to  the  community. 
Seeing  how  many  institutions  we  had  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  of  all  kinds,  he  thought 
that  not  only  ought  the  Parkes  Musoim^  to  bo 
generously  supported,  but  it  should  be  supp’ie- 
mented  by  similar  inatitutious  in  all  our  great 
centres  of  population. 

H.R.H.  the  President  put  the  resolution  to 
the  meeting,  when  it  was  carried  unanimously, 
aud  his  Royal  Highness  then  said,  “ I have  nmv 
the  pleasure  to  declare  the  Parkes  Museum 
open.” 

Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  bart.,  President  of  tho 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  moved  a voto- 
of  thanks  to  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany  for 
presiding. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Acland,  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  said  it  so  happened  that  the  prese.ut 
interesting  occasion  occurred  at  a tiro©  ■wheii 
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there  bad  been  great  public  attention  paid  to 
the  question  of  the  sanitary  administration  of 
the  Army.  One  of  the  very  last  conversations 
that  he  ever  had  with  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men,  without  any  question,  who  ever  set 
foot  on  British  soil, — his  Royal  Highness  the 
late  Prince  Consort, — was  on  the  subject  of 
the  administration  of  Netley  Hospital.  They 
all  knew  how  his  Royal  Highness  the  President 
of  the  Museum  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  and  they  all  hoped  that  ho  would 
live  long  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  man  whom 
his  Royal  Highness  was  there  to  commemorate 
was  worthy  of  the  honour,  for  there  never  lived 
a better  man  than  Edmund  Alexander  Parkes. 
If  science  and  goodness,  force  and  gentleness, 
could  be  combined  in  one  human  being,  they 
were  so  in  the  character  of  Parkes.  In  the 
army  in  Egypt,  in  India,  or  wherever  the  British 
army  might  penetrate,  the  work  which  Parkes 
initiated,  and  which  had  been  carried  on  by 
successors,  pupils,  and  colleagues  such  as  Long- 
more,  Maclean,  Du  Chaumont,  and  others,  was 
shown  to  be  fully  appreciated  while  the  influence 
of  his  example  was  widely  felt. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  having  put  the 
motion  to  the  meeting,  it  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany,  in  reply,  said, — 
I have  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  yon  have  accorded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  me.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure 
to  become  President  of  the  Parkes  Museum  and 
to  perform  the  duties  of  that  oflice  on  the 
present  occasion.  Following,  as  I do,  so  many 
speakers  who  have  treated  this  subject  with 
equal  eloquence  and  learning,  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  for  me  to  say  anything  which  you 
have  not  already  heard,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
be  needless  for  me  to  say  much.  Hygiene,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  is  a branch  of  knowledge 
of  modern  growth.  It  is  one  of  the  natural 
results  of  the  great  advance  of  science  which 
this  contury  has  witnes.sed,  and  might,  I fancy, 
not  inaptly  be  defined  as  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  we  are  called  npon  to  live.  Thanks 
to  the  labours  of  many  eminent  men,  we  have 
now  advanced  some  way  towards  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  are  neces- 
sary for  health ; and  most  of  these  conditions 
have  long  been  familiar  to  the  few.  One  object 
of  the  Parkes  Museum  will  be  to  make  them 
familiar  to  the  many.  A knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  hygiene  is  especially  necessaiy  for 
those  who  have  to  live  in  crowded  centres  of 
popnlation,  where  the  conditions  of  life  reach 
a maximum  degree  of  complexity.  We  have 
learned,  and  are  daily  learning,  that  many  of 
the  lu.Tnries  and  conveniences  of  modem  life 
may  become  sources  of  danger  to  us  if  they  bo 
Ignorantly  used.  London  would  bo  almost  un- 
inhabitable were  it  not  for  its  wonderful  system 
of  sewers ; but  while  enjoying  the  blessing  of 
elective  sewerage,  wo  have  had  to  encounter 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  air  of  the  sewers 
appreciate  the 

bnlhant  light  which  is  given  by  a gas-lamp ; but 
Its  wholesome  use,  we  are  now  beginning  to  find 
involves  questions  of  ventilation  which  scarcely 
troubled  those  who  were  content  with  the  com- 
parative dimness  of  a candle.  Again,  the  open 
coal  fire  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  lumries  of  the  Briton,  but  the  collected 
smoko  of  the  fires  of  4,000,000  of  people  has 
become  a nuisance  too  grievous  to  be  borne, 
and  one  for  which  a remedy  must  be  sought'. 
How  best  to  avoid  some  of  these  evils  which 
follow  m the  wake  of  civilisation,  it  will  be  the 
function  of  this  Museum  to  teach.  It  is 
notorious  that  many  of  our  public  and  private 
^ Idinp  m th’s  country  have  been  constructed 
jntbout  due  attention,  or,  indeed,  any  attention, 
^ those  details  which  alone  make  a dwellin.^ 

wholesome.  The  experiences  of  my  own  fara% 

hard  W >.  singularly 

hard.  We  hope  that  this  Museum  will  tend  to 
hasten  the  end_of  this  state  of  things,  a^That 
henceforward  healthiness"  will  be  considered 
as  an  essential  condition  of  true  architectural 
we  healthiness  of  our  dwellings 

mind  whl°L  “astfr 

mind  nhich  furnishes  the  plan,  but  even  to  a 

^eper  ptent  npon  the  intelligent  bands  of 

done^^-fL  latter  bo 

schei^fl  honesty,  the 

The  W ^ architect  avail  us  little. 

The  inpruction  which  has  been  and  wiU  bo 
given  here  to  the  artisans  who  carry  out  the 
Bamtary  details  of  oar  looses  S bf  pro 


ductive  of  good  results.  At  least,  let  us  hope 
that  some  of  the  specimens  of  defective  work- 
manship to  be  found  upon  our  shelves  will  im- 
press upon  them  that  death,  disease,  and  sorrow 
may  be  the  results  of  ignorance  or  carelessness 
on  their  part.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  lessons  which  this  Museum  has  to  teach 
have  reference  only  to  the  arts  of  construction. 
The  subject  of  food  and  dietetics  will  receive 
its  due  share  of  attention,  and,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  and  learned  thoughtfulness  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Twining,  the  food  collection  is  even 
now  well  suited  for  giving  instruction  and  for 
affording  to  lecturers  the  means  of  practical 
illustration.  Other  branches  of  hygiene,  such 
as  clothing,  preservation,  and  relief,  will  also 
be  illustrated  here,  and  although  our  space 
is  limited,  we  nevertheless  hope  that  it  will  be 
sufficient.  For  our  aim  is  to  have  a small  and 
select  collection  for  the  teaching  of  hygienic 
principles,  rather  than  a cumbersome  mass  of 
objects  representative  of  details,  for  the  re- 
ception of  which  the  largest  building  would 
soon  become  inadequate.  By  no  means  the 
least  important  part  of  the  museum  is  the 
reading-room  and  library  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers. We  trust  this  will  become  a centre  of 
reference,  not  only  for  learners,  but  for 
teachers  5 and  that  our  collection  of  books, 
already  considerable,  will  rapidly  increase.  I 
should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  sole  object  of  those  who  for  the  past 
seven  years  have  worked  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  museum  is  to  disseminate  and  to 
help  others  in  disseminating  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  health.  The  museum  and 
library  will  bo  open  daily,  and  lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  in  course  of  arrangement 
by  the  council.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers 
of  hygiene  in  the  medical  schools  of  London 
will  freely  use  this  Museum  for  giving 
practical  instruction  to  their  classes  j and  if  we 
can  he  of  service  to  any  kindred  society  we 
sincerely  trust  that  such  society  will  put  our 
good  intentions  to  the  test.  Lastly,  wo  must 
not  forgot  that  the  Sluseum  has  been  established 
as  a memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  whose 
labours  in  the  cause  of  sanitation  need  not  be 
insisted  on  in  this  assembly.  Although  I bad 
not  the  good  fortune  to  bo  acquainted  with  him, 

I know,  from  what  I hear,  that  his  charactor 
was  such  as  all  might  with  advantage  strive  to 
imitate.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
exceptional  men  who  are  most  esteemed  by 
those  who  know  them  best,  and  one  whoso  noble 
character  raised  a sentiment  of  veneration  in 
brother  officers,  colleagues,  and  pupils.  Our 
endeavour  will  be  to  make  the  Parkes  Museum 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears.  To  do  this  we  look  for  the  ungrudging 
and  cordial  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
sanitary  progress.  If  such  support  be  accorded 
us,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  Museum  will 
help  materially  in  the  dissemination  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Parkes,  aims  at  rendering  “growth  more 
perfect,  decay  less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  and 
death  moro  remote." 

Dr.  G.  T.  Poore  read  a telegram  sent  by  Pro- 
fessor Virchow,  of  Berlin,  who  sent  an  expres- 
sion of  his  warmest  wishes  for  the  growth  of 
their  admirable  institution. 

I l^awson  Williams  read  tbo  following 

“ 1 have  laid  before  tbo  Queen  the  documents  en- 
closed by  you,  and  I am  commanded  by  her  Alajesty 
to  assure  you  that  it  has  given  the  Queen  much  plea- 
sure to  learn  the  .satisfactory  progress  of  the  Parkes 
Museum.  Hknrt  Ponsonbt.” 

This  closed  the  proceedings,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albany  having  left,  many  of  the  company  spent 
some  time  in  examining  the  contents  of  the 
Museum. 


ANOTHER  NEW  THEATRE  IN  THE 
STRAND. 

Besides  the  new  theatres  which  within  the 
last  year  or  two  have  been  erected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tbo  West  End,  we  understand  that 
another  building  of  this  character  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  the  Strand.  It  is  stated  that  the 
site  of  the  intended  theatre  is  the  well-known 
Occidental  Tavern,  together  with  premises  in 
Die  Strand,  adjoining  Simpson’s  Restaurant. 
Ihe  leases  of  these  premises  are,  it  is  said, 
about  to  expire,  and  the  new  theatre  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  will  have  its  main  frontage 
and  entrance  from  the  Strand.  We  do  not  feel 
impressed  with  any  desire  to  express  hopes  for 
the  realisation  of  the  project. 


THE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEV  OF  MAUL- 
BRONN,  WURTEMBERG. 

Me.  Cuaeles  Fo'ivr.ER,  Fellow,  read  a paper 
on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fowler  began  his  paper  by  referring  to 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Sharpe’s  mention  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Maulbroiin,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  in  bis  valuable  book  on  the  Architecture 
of  the  Order,  which  work  had  unfortunately 
never  been  completed.  Ho  proposed  to  limit 
himself  to  a more  detailed  examination  of  that 
single  example,  believing  it  to  be  the  one  in 
which  the  buildings  were  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  It  was  chiefly  from  the 
account  of  the  abbey  given  in  a monograph 
by  Dr.  Paulus,  Professor  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  which  now  occupies  the  monastic 
buildings,  that  the  author  was  led  to  visit  the 
place,  and  it  was  to  that  literary  source  he  was 
indebted  for  his  historical  gleanings  on  the 
subject.  The  founder  of  the  abbey  seemed  to 
have  been  a certain  Walter  of  Lomeraheim,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  patron  was  Gunther,  Bishop 
of  Speyer,  who  played  the  most  important  part 
in  the  work,  and  procured  such  endowments  for 
the  monks  as  enabled  them  to  begin  to  build 
about  1147-  The  year  was  not  certain,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  building  was  left  unfinished 
at  Bishop  Gunther’s  death  in  1101.  In  May, 
1178,  it  was  consecrated  by  Arnold,  Archbishop 
of  Treves.  Bishop  Gunther  was  buried  within 
its  precincts,  and  bis  successors  in  the  see  of 
Speyer  greatly  favoured  and  protected  the 
abbey,  so  that  the  monks  were  enabled  to  push 
forward  their  extensive  additions  to  the  original 
foundation.  The  site  was  picturesque,  and  well 
chosen  in  other  respects  as  well.  The  church, 
like  the  others  founded  by  the  Cistercians,  was  on 
a largo  scale  and  simple  in  architectural  detail. 
The  total  length  was  210  ft.,  the  internal  width 
G8  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the  nave  to  tho 
originally  flat  ceiling  62  ft.,  and  in  the  aisles 
28  ft.  Externally  the  church  appeared  to  have 
transepts  of  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  but 
internally  they  were  reduced  each  to  a low  aisle, 
with  three  eastern  chapels  on  each  side  of  the 
sacrarinm.  Over  these  cross  aisles  and  chapels 
there  was  on  each  side  a large  chamber.  That 
to  the  north  formed  the  library.  A spiral 
staircase  led  to  that  on  the  south.  In  the  north 
transept  a broad  and  easy  flight  of  stairs  led  to 
the  monks’  great  dormitory.  The  screen 
dividing  the  nave,  and  tho  piers  of  the  nave, 
were  described  and  illustrated  by  drawings.  The 
vaulting  was  in  the  simplest  form,  with  ribs  of 
bold  profile  or  merely  chamfered.  A flat  ceil- 
ing originally  covered  both  nave  and  aisles.  A 
fragment  was  left  standing  in  the  south  tran- 
sept. The  remains  of  the  original  ceiling  were 
particularly  interesting  as  proving  that  the  roof 
to  which  they  are  attached  is  tho  original  roof, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  original 
doors  were  also  to  be  seen  at  tho  west  end  of 
the  church.  They  wore  covered  outside  with 
thick  parchment,  which  was  painted,  and  over 
which  was  fixed  the  elaborate  ironwork.  In  1-124 
Abbot  Albrecht  IV.  caused  the  whole  of  the 
church  to  be  vaulted  by  the  lay  brother  Bertholt. 
At  tho  same  epoch  arches  were  cut  through  the 
south  wall  of  the  church,  and  ten  chapels  built ; 
tho  two  canopied  altars  in  the  nave  probably 
dated  from  about  the  same  period,  as  well  as  the 
fine  oak  stalls  around  the  choir  and  tho  traceried 
choir  windows.  As  to  these  windows,  in  a 
fresco,  beai'ing  the  date  1424,  and  representing 
the  presentation  of  tho  church  to  the  Virgin  by 
its  founders.  Bishops  Gunther  and  Walter,  of 
Lomersheim,  tho  east  end  of  the  church  is  repre- 
sented with  the  window  as  now  existing.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  was  plain,  almost  to 
baldness,  but  the  masonry  was  excellent,  and 
the  mouldings  and  details  as  sharp  as  when 
first  executed.  In  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  the  Order  there  were  no  towers,  but  over 
the  crossing  there  was  a wooden  bell-tiUTct -with 
a spirelet,  which,  however,  seemed  to  Mr.  Fowler 
not  to  belong  to  the  original  construction  of  the 
church  roof.  The  Galilee  porch  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church  was  a very  interesting  feature, 
and  a remarkably  good  example  of  the  Transi- 
tional stylo  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which, 
produced  so  many  fine  works  in  Western 
Germany.  It  is  dated  from  after  1220,  and  was 
described  in  detail.  The  remainder  of  the  more 
strictly  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Monastery 
were  grouped  round  the  cloisters  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chui-ch.  The  great  cellar,  which 
was  not  of  this  class,  was  on  the  west  side  ; it 
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was  G7  fl..  long  by  35  ffc.  broad.  It  was  a peculiar 
feature  at  Maulbronn,  and  was  not  found  in  any 
other  of  the  principal  Cistercian  houses.  Adjoiu- 
it  were  the  entrance  to  the  cloisters  and  the 
rofectoryof  the  lay  brothers,  both  of  which  were 
described  in  sulficient  detail.  An  inscription 
concurred  with  tho  evidence  drawn  from  these 
particulars  to  date  this  part  of  tho  buildings 
from  1201.  On  the  nortli  sido  was  tho  monks’ 
refectory,  the  finest  building  of  the  whole  group. 
It  stood  in  the  usual  position,  about  the  centre 
of  that  side  of  tho  cloisters  opposite  tho  church, 
in  this  case  tho  nortli  side.  It  was  89  ft.  long, 
38  ft.  broad,  and  33  ft.  high  to  the  crown  of  the 
vaulting.  It  was  divided  by  a row  of  7 columns 
down  the  middle.  As  the  description  and  illus- 
trations proved,  this  fine  hall  was  in  the  best 
stylo  of  tho  Transition  period.  The  whole  was 
in  a state  of  almost  perfect  preservation.  Mr. 
Fowler  believed  the  only  restoration  had  been  tlie 
glazing  of  the  windows  and  the  renewal  of  the 
pavement.  A description  of  the  kitchen  followed, 
and  another  of  the  only  other  wanned  chamber 
in  tho  whole  range  of  the  Abbey  buildings.  Still 
fuller  accounts  were  given  of  the  cloisters,  the 
•chapter-house,  and  the  abbot’s  house.  This 
last  was  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Enten- 
fuss  (Duck-foot)  in  1512,  and  his  crest,  a 
duck’s  foot  holding  a crozier,  was  carved  on 
•one  of  the  pillars  of  tho  great  hall.  The  Roman- 
esque arcade  at  the  back  of  this  hall  proved  tho 
original  building  to  have  belonged  to  the  earliest 
erections  of  the  Abbey.  Entenfuss’s  building 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  size,  being  100  ft. 
long  by  50  ft.  deep.  The  principal  front  had  a 
picturesque  oriel  crowned  with  a lofty  spire. 
The  great  hall  was  about  70  ft.  by  35  ft.  The 
building  was  now  converted  into  residences  for 
the  masters  of  tho  seminary.  Some  walls  and 
foundations  to  the  west  showed  that  the  original 
building  must  have  been  much  larger.  The 
•author  concluded  his  paper  by  comparing  Maul- 
bronn with  other  Cistercian  houses,  lie  had 
already  referred  to  its  great  cellar  as  an  unusual 
feature,  not  seen  in  any  of  the  English  or  French 
monasteries  of  the  Order  that  he  knew  of  ; but 
he  knew  of  at  least  one  Gorman  parallel  at 
Bebenhauaen,  near  Tubingen,  in  Wiirtemborg. 
At  least  there  was  a similar  arrangement, 
although  the  chamber  was  not  thought  to  have 
been  used  as  a cellar,  but  as  a parlatorium  or 
conversation-room.  Other arcbltecturol  features 
met  with  at  Maulbronn  were  also  found  wanting 
in  English  Cistercian  houses,  but  reappeared  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  at  Clairvaox  and 
Bebenhausen.  This  last,  Mr.  Fowler  observed, 
is  not  included  in  the  long  list  of  forty-six  monas- 
teries of  the  Order  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 
Bebenhausen  had  been  a good  deal  restored  and 
altered.  It  was  now  a royal  hunting  chcitoaTi, 
and  was  picturesque  enough  to  bo  well  worth  a 
visit.  He  could  also  confidently  recommend  to 
the  profession  a visit  to  Maulbronn. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he,  in  common  no 
doubt  with  many  other  members  of  tho  Insti- 
tute, had  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Fowler’s  description  of  this  interesting  abbey. 
There  was  another  town  (not  far,  he  thought, 
from  Maulbronn),  namely  lleilbronn,  which  was 
also  very  full  of  Medimval  work, — indeed,  tho 
whole  of  the  district  was  full  of  it.  Tho  plan 
of  the  Abbey  of  Maulbronn  was  an  exceedingly 
regular  one,  and  no  doubt  the  buildings  were 
designed  all  at  one  time,  even  though  different 
parts  were  built  at  different  periods.  There 
was  some  resemblance,  unless  he  was  mis- 
taken, between  the  character  of  tho  architec- 
ture of  this  abbey  and  that  of  Oar  Lady  of 
Trfeves,  and  be  believed  that  this  similarity  had 
been  pointed  out  by  some  writer  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  in  moving  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  paper,  said  be 
had  travelled  close  by  Maulbronn,  but  at  the 
time  was  unaware  of  tho  existence  there  of  so 
interesting  a building  as  the  abbey  evidently 
was.  He  should  certainly  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  entrance  through  tho  cloisters 
into  the  centre  of  the  buildings,  VioUet- 
le-Dnc  mentioned  a similar  case  as  having 
existed  in  an  abbey  near  Paris.  In  the  plan 
published  in  the  Institute  '•  Transactions,”  illus- 
trating Mr.  Sharpe’s  lecture,  no  mention  was 
made  of  such  a warm-air  chamber  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Fowler  as  existing  in  the  monastic 
buildings  at  Maulbronn,  but  in  plans  of  other 
buildings  of  the  kind  Viollet-le-Duc  located 
similar  chambers  where  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott 
placed  the  kitchen  j but  such  chambers  were 
called  by  Mr,  Sharpe  simply  “offices.”  Pro- 


bably the  most  likely  place  for  tho  kitchen 
would  be  between  the  monks’  refectory  and 
that  set  apart  for  the  lay  brothers.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  abbot’s  house,  in  Lis  plan  of 
Clairvaux  "Viollet-le-Duc  placed  tho  abbot’s 
house  on  the  west,  and  visitors  to  the  monastery 
were  able  to  go  to  the  abbot’s  house  and  abbot’s 
hall  without  passing  through  those  parts  of  tho 
buildings  devoted  to  the  monks.  Mr.  Fowler 
did  not  indicate  how  the  abbot’s  guests  at 
Maulbronn  got  to  his  house  without  passing 
through  the  other  buildings,  nor  did  he  state 
the  location  of  the  infirmary.  The  transepts 
at  Maulbronn  were  certainly  very  curious. 

Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  said  tho  arrange- 
ment ^ of  tho  transept  at  Maulbronn  was  very 
peculiar,  and  bo  thought  that  tho  plan  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowler  was  suggestive  of  crossing- 
arches.  The  total  absence  of  any  vestibule  to 
the  chapter-house  was  also  peculiar.  The  build- 
ing was  certainly  a moat  interesting  one,  the 
more  so  as,  in  Mr.  Fowler’s  opinion,  it  was  still 
perfectly  roofed  and  remained  very  much  in  the 
condition  that  it  was  in  when  it  was  vacated  by 
the  monks.  As  to  tho  question  of  glass  iu  tho 
windows  at  Furness  Abbey,  many  of  tho  win- 
dows showed  no  trace  of  any  groove  for  the 
glass,  but  probably  when  the  austerity  of  the 
early  rules  was  dimioished  tho  window-openings 
were  filled  with  glass  fixed  in  wooden  frames  or 
casements. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  that  one  of  the  first  points 
that  struck  him  in  the  plan  of  Maulbronn  was 
the  presence  of  three  chapels  in  each  transept. 
A similar  arraogement  existed  at  Fountains 
Abbey,  aud  in  a few  other  buildings  of  the 
kind.  The  little  building  to  the  left  of  the 
north  transept,  and  between  the  transept  and 
the  chapter-house  ho  should  have  been  glad  to 
hear  more  about.  As  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  had  pointed  out, 
there  generally  existed  a small  building  of 
peculiar  shape  separating  the  two  high  bnild- 
inga  of  the  chapter-house  and  church.  Althongh 
this  small  building  was  nearly  always  of  the 
same  size,  no  two  instances  were  alike.  There 
were  many  different  theories  as  to  tho  use  to 
which  this  building  was  applied,  and  many 
difforent  puiq^oses  had  been  assigned  to  it,  but 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  conclusion  was  that  this  apart- 
ment was  the  penitentiary  for  recalcitrant 
monks, ' although  ho  (Mr.  Blashill)  could 
hardly  coincide  in  that  view.  "With  regard 
to  tho  kitchen  and  the  warm-air  chamber, 
it  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Sharpe  did,  upon 
several  of  his  plans,  call  the  building  shown  on 
the  Maulbronn  plan  to  the  east  of  the  refectory 
a kitchen ; but,  in  his  (Mr.  BlasbilTs)  belief,  that 
was  a mistake,  for  it  would  bo  placing  the 
kitchen  between  the  church  and  tho  living  apart- 
ments of  the  monks,  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  placing  the  kitchen  in  a modern  house 
between  the  di*awing-room  and  dining-room. 
Tho  fact  was  that  the  apartment  was  not  a 
kitchen,  but  a calefactory, — a place  for  tho 
monks  to  warm  themselves.  At  Tintern  and  at 
Fountains  Abbey  wero  to  be  seen  fine  arches  of 
joggled  masonry  work  spanning  what  some 
thought  to  be  enormous  fireplaces  for  cooking, 
and  hence  tho  apartments  in  which  these  arches 
were  found  were  erroneously  believed  to  bo 
kitchens.  He  (Mr.  Blashill)  ventured  to  think 
that  the  fireplaces  which  once  existed  under  the 
arches  to  which  he  had  referred  were  solely  for 
the  monks  to  warm  themselves  in  cold  weather. 
The  passage  which  Mr.  Fowler  had  pointed 
out  at  Maulbronn  as  giving  access  through  tho 
centre  of  the  buildings  to  the  cloister  was  not 
uncommon,  two  or  three  instances  of  it  being 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Sharpe’s  book.  As  to  glazing, 
at  Tintern  Abbey  some  of  the  window-openings 
showed  grooves  for  the  reception  of  tho  glass  ; 
others  had  external  rabbets  for  tho  reception, 
presumably,  of  wooden  frames  filled  with  glass, 
but  subsequently  the  last-mentioned  method  of 
glazing  seemed  to  have  been  discarded  in  favour 
of  grooves.  At  Margam,  in  Wales,  and  at  Dore 
Abbey,  Herefordshire,  the  chapter-houses  were 
polygonal  instead  of  being  square.  In  the 
latter  case  his  own  excavations  had  very  clearly 
revealed  the  fact. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion  (which 
was  carried  unanimously)  said  it  had  been 
suggested  that  one  use  to  which  the  small 
apartment  between  tho  transept  and  chapter- 
house in  these  abbeys  was  put  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a morgue  or  dead-house.  With  regard 
to  the  chapter-houses,  they  were  generally  rec- 
tangular, the  two  interesting  exceptions  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Blashill  only  going  to  prove  the 
rule.  No  doubt  Mr.  Fowler’s  paper  would  have 


tho  effect  of  sending  a great  many  members  of 
the  profession  to  Maulbronn  to  see  tho  very 
interesting  building  of  which  it  had  treated. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  pre- 
tended to  treat  hia  subject  tAVitUictivsly^ 
because  ho  bad  never  thoroughly  taken  up  the 
study  of  Cistercian  abbeys.  His  paper  was 
entirely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  ho  had 
happeuod  to  light  U]50n  what  he  thought  to  be 
a very  interesting  series  of  buildings,  which,  he 
thought,  were  well  worth  descriptiou.  The  build- 
ings were,  as  ho  had  said,  in  a singularly  good 
state  of  preservation.  So  well-preserved  were 
they,  that  the  description  which  he  had  given 
of  them  was  not  in  any  way  conjectural.  There 
was  no  question  as  to  tho  age  of  tho  buildings, 
for  there  had  been  scarcely  any  restoration  or 
alteration  in  the  main  parts  of  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Carpenter  had  referred  to  the  entrance  to 
the  cloisters  from  the  outside,  and  asked  how 
the  abbot’s  guests  reached  bis  house  without 
going  through  the  monastery  itself.  There 
was  a way  rouud  outside  tho  buildings 
on  the  north.  The  small  apartment  which 
ho  had  spoken  of  in  his  paper  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  kitchen,  because  it  was 
small  and  dark  ; it  was  certainly  nothing  but  a 
calefactoiy.  As  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
small  chamber  between  the  chapter-house  and 
the  transept,  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  did  not  think  it 
could  possibly  liave  been  a sacristy,  for  it  was 
too  small  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Paley  had 
spoken  of  tho  plan  as  revealing  evidences  of 
there  having  been  a tower  at  tho  crossing,  bnt 
having  clamliercd  into  the  roof  he  (Mr.  Fowler) 
could  find  no  trace  of  a tower  having  ever  been 
carried  up.  There  had  evidently  been  some 
curious  alteration  made  at  the  end  of  tho 
church  at  some  subsequent  period.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  Galilee  porch  had  been  used 
as  a consistory  court.  As  to  there  being  no 
vestibule  to  the  chapter-house,  none  of  the 
instances  which  he  know  in  Germany  had  a 
vestibule.  At  Bebenhausen  (one  of  the  earliest 
German  monasteries)  and  in  other  establish- 
ments the  chapter-house  was  approached  direct 
from  the  cloisters.  Both  at  Bebenhansen  and 
Maulbronn  the  entrance  to  the  monks’  refectory 
was  in  a line  Avith  the  row  of  columns  which 
extended  along  the  centre  of  tho  apartment. 


EDINBURGH, 

The  obsequies  of  Dr.  William  Chambers  were 
performed  Avith  due  solemnity  on  the  25th 
ult.  A rebgious  service,  with  fall  choir, 
and  which  was  attended  by  civic  and  other 
dignitaries  in  official  costume,  was  celebrated 
in  tho  restored  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  a 
AA'ork  Avhich,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  due 
to  the  muiiiftcenco  of  the  deceased.  The 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  are  not  backward  in 
showing  their  appreciation  of  high  merit  in 
any  of  their  coAintrymen,  aud  already  a pro- 
posal to  erect  a monument  to  Dr.  Chambers 
Avithin  tho  cathedral  has  taken  shape.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  monument  should  take 
the  form  of  a recumbent  figure,  with  or  Avithout 
a canopy,  as  the  subscribed  funds  will  permit. 
Thus  Avill  be  set  on  foot  one  of  tho  purposes 
which  Dr.  Chambers  had  in  view  when  restoring 
the  cathedral — the  making  of  it  a Westminster 
Abbey  for  Scotland.  Crowds  have  visited  the 
neAV  interior,  and  much  gratification  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  t’he  result.  While  the  interior  cannot 
bo  distinguished  for  high  architectural  merit,  it 
has  a dignified  and  impressive  aspect,  and  there 
are  peculiarities  whichlend  to  it  aspeoial  interest. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  new  stained-glass  win- 
dows, which  were  considered  dull  and  heavy, 
do  not  appear  so  Avben  they  can,  as  now,  be  seen 
from  a sufficient  distance.  A deeply-toned 
window  of  considerable  size,  when  in  juxta- 
position with  one  of  similar  dimensions  filled 
with  colourless  glass,  suffers  in  consequence, 
and  when  the  remaining  windows  aro  supplied 
with  coloured  glass  the  result  will  doubtless  be 
more  satisfactory.  We  are  informed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  proposed  monument,  tho  ToAvn 
Council  Avill  bo  asked  to  fill  in  the  great  west 
window  as  a memorial  of  the  restorer. 

The  spire  of  tho  new  church  at  Viewforth  has 
been  completed,  and  is  disappointing.  It  ter- 
minatos  in  a dumpy  extinguisher  in  a manner 
which  is  neither  quaint  nor  beautiful. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Mitchell  for  a new  mission  hall  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Steven’s.  The  site  is  at  the  south-east 
end  of  Brunswick-street,  in  the  proximity  of  tho 
parish  schools  and  church.  The  style  adopted 
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is  Early  Gothic,  with  facework  of  blut=t  stone  from 
Hailes  quarry,  the  tracery  being  of  red  stone, 
from  Corsehill,  Dumfries. 

A movemeat  has  been  revived  for  tb®  fcrniS' 
lion  of  a new  bridge  at  Bell’s  Mills, — a much- 
needed  improvement  in  a locality  which  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  importance.  The  present 
bridge,  of  one  arch  on  a low  level,  is  said  to  be 
in  an  unsafe  condition,  and  is  very  inconvenient. 
A snbscripticn  in  aid  has  been  set  on  foot,  and 
the  Town  Conncil  are  to  be  asked  to  carry  out 
the  work.  A plan  has  been  prepared  showing 
a bridge  of  three  arches  upon  a much  higher 
level  than  the  present  one.  The  approaches 
may  be  widened,  and  must  be  raised,  and  a con- 
venient branch  road  to  Grosvenor-placo  will  be 
formed. 


EXCAVATIONS. 

Corfu. — On  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Corfu  a series  of  excavations  have  been  begun  ; 
and  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Temple  of 
Dionysos  a charming  head  of  a marble  statue 
of  Venus  has  been  found.  It  is  universally 
pronounced  by  all  connoisseurs  who  have  seen 
it  to  belong  to  the  best  period  of  ancient  Greek 
art,  and  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  speci- 
mens ever  found.  The  head  is  in  possession 
of  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Corfu,  and  copies 
are  shortly  to  be  produced  by  a Berlin 
in  bronze. 

Tivoli  : Ancient  Marble  Table. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  ancient  relics  recently  dis- 
covered is  a mensa  ponderaria  or  marble  table 
found  in  Tivoli.  It  is  6 ft.  long,  and  2 ft.  6 in. 
broad,  and  rests  on  three  marble  trapezophori. 
It  was  found  in  a temple  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
and,  as  an  inscription  upon  it  states,  it  was  con- 
secrated to  the  same  divinity  as  the  temple 
itself.  The  feet  of  the  table  are  adorned  with 
club  and  thyrsus.  The  surface  of  the  table  is 
provided  with  four  round  hollows,  the  diameters 
of  which  range  from  11  in.  to  nearly  14  in.  In 
these  holes  were  originally  fixed  the  standard 
measures  which  Marcus  Varenus,  the  douor, 
had  presented  to  his  fellow-citizens.  These 
measures  served  both  for  dry  goods.  Like  corn 
and  seeds,  as  well  as  for  oil  and  other  fluids. 
When  the  measure  was  full  it  could  be  opened 
underneath,  and  thus  rapidly  emptied.  This 
mensa  ponderaria,  OT  measuring-table,  was  fixed 
in  a prominent  spot,  which  was  embellished  in 
many  ways,  numerous  other  antique  relics 
having  been  already  found  there  in  the  excava- 
tions, which  have  only  recently  been  commenced, 
and  which  promise  much  more  of  interest. 


GUADALAJARA,  CASTILE. 

The  historical  city  of  Guadalajara  (a 
Arabian  name  signifying  rock  torrent)  possessc 
variona  artistic  monuments  of  undoubted  rneri 
Of  considerable  importance  daring  the  Arabia 
dominion,  Guadalajara  became  still  morefamot 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Kin 
Fernando  I.  of  Castile,  and  later  by  the  vie 
torioua  army  of  Don  Alphonso  VI.  The 
monarch  and  several  of  his  successors  g^rante 
valuable  privileges  to  the  city.  Queen  Donn 
Berengucea  retired  to  Guadalajara  when  sh 
abdicated  the  united  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castil 
m favour  of  her  son.  Here  also  Don  Pedi 
Gonzales  de  Mendoza  was  born,  who  lost  hi 
life  in  the  battle  of  Aljnbarrota  to  save  that  c 
hi3  king.  Here,  likewise,  “ the  great  cardinal 
of  Spam  was  bom.  Here,  finally,  Philip  I 
wedded  Isabelle  of  France,  and  Philip  V.  wa 
Isabella  Farnesina.  The  palaco  c 
the  pnke  of  Infantado,  a portion  of  which  w 
illustrate  in  this  week’s  Builder,  was  begun  i 
y Hurtado  de  Mendoz! 

the  propert 

of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  the  heir  to  the  titles  an 
estates  of  the  Mondozas. 

Tho  i^mng  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  th 
time.  The  facade  presents  a moat  nniqii 
appe^ance,  caused  not  merely  by  the  proijo 
iDg  hoaees,  but  also  by  the  irregnlar  way  1 
which  the  windows  hare  been  distributed,  an 
the  almost  bizarre  adornments,— not  shown  i 
onr  dlnstration  The  only  exception  is  forme 
n a tie  principal  door  an 

under  the  stone  coat-of-arms,  and  half  a doze 
windows  on  either  aide,  in  the  Beuaissanc 

Sd  n “ they  ore  ce, 

tinned  by  a second  aimilar  aeries,  which  coi 
trasts  most  ciinonaly  with  the  upper  portion  < 
™lo^  vl  with  its  Gothic  sembMlnmn 
pnlpit-hie  bays,  and  small  Arabian  windo 


openings.  But  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
especially  the  patio  or  courtyard,  is  still 
stranger  and  more  confusing,  with  its  galleries 
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and  architect  combined  has  united  at  the  four 
comers  clusters  of  the  series  of  columns  upon 
which  rest  the  arches,  formed  apparently  of 
loose  stones,  the  panels  between  being  super- 
abundantly ornamented  with  forms  of  animals, 
well-combed  lions,  and  griffins.  A breastwork, 
in  the  Early  Renaissance  style,  encloses  tho 
loggias,  above  tho  twisted  columns  of  which  the 
arches  of  tho  story  below  are  repeated.  At 
each  corner  a broad  comice  projects  from  the  : 
interior  wall  to  the  corner  column,  upon  which 
two  knights  support  the  ducal  coat-of-arms. 

Tho  halls  of  the  palace  are  rather  neglected. 
The  present  owner,  like  moat  of  his  class, 
bestows  little  attention  upon  art,  nothing  having 
been  done  to  the  building  in  the  shape  of 
repairs  for  years.  But  tho  beautiful  mosaics, 
in  which  the  art  of  tho  Arabs  has  been  happily 
blended  with  the  taste  of  the  Renaissance;  the 
wooden  ceilings,  thickly  covered  with  the  first 
gold  brought  from  the  Indies,  with  their  Media- 
Naranjas  (semi-orange-shaped  cupolas),  re- 
mindiug  us  of  the  Andalusian  alcazars;  and 
many  fairly  executed  frescos,  in  the  style  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  ducal  house,  whose  only 
uncontested  possession  at  the  present  day  is 
their  hauteur,  which  acknowledges  no  one  but 
God  supreme  to  it. 


HEAD-QUARTERS,  CLUB,  AND  DRILL- 
HALL, 

FOE  THE  BLOOMSBURY  RIFLE  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  now  buildings  lately  erected  in  Chenies- 
street,  and  of  which  we  give  plans  and  perspec- 
tive sketch,  are  interesting  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive attempt  yet  made  to  provide  a 
London  Volunteer  regiment  with  suitable  ac- 
commodation. The  spacious  grounds  and 
promises  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  beyond  comparison; 
and  the  Bloomsbury  buildings,  therefore,  pro- 
bably afford  some  practical  suggestions,  regard 
being  given  to  tho  limited  sites  available  in  the 
metropolis.  The  site  in  question  has  a frontage 
! of  50  ft.  to  Chenies-street  by  a depth  of  about 
160  ft.,  and  has  been  leased  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Richards,  command- 
ing the  Bloomsbury  Rifles.  Colonel  Richards 
has  also,  wo  loarn,  at  his  sole  charge,  supplied 
tho  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  buildings;  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Samnol  Knight,  of  Cornhill,  wlio  is  an  old 
volunteer,  and  a captain  in  tho  regiment. 

In  explanation  of  tho  plans  and  construction, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  drill-hall  provides 
for  squad  and  company  drill  only.  Its  dimen- 
sions, 70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  however,  enable  an 
average  battalion  of  eight  companies  to  be 
massed  in  column  for  marches  out,  &c.,  and  the 
entrance  corridor  is  so  arranged  that  the  regi- 
ment may  move  off  in  usual  military  route, 
“right  in  front,”  and  return  “left  in  front.” 

The  hall  is  roofed  in  one  span  by  light  iron 
trusses,  and  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a raised 
lantern  running  tho  entire  length.  The  walls 
are  faced  internally  with  white  brick,  having  a 
deep  red  brick  dado.  _ The  floor  is  of  stout  deal, 
tongued,  tho  hall  being  occasionally  used  for 
dinners,  concerts,  and  entertainments  of  a 
social  character.  The  raised  platform  at  the 
end  for  the  display  of  gymnastics,  assaults  at 
arms,  &c.,  has  been  provided  with  a handsome 
proscenium,  and  all  tho  apparatus  of  a small 
theatre un  amateur  dramatic  club  of  talent 
and  activity  being  formed  in  the  regiment. 
Arm-racks  lino  tho  walls.  Albo-carbon  lights 
are  used  for  lighting  the  hall  at  night. 

The  suite  of  officers'  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
aro  panollod  and  coiled  in  deal,  stained  dark 
oak ; the  mess-room  fireplace  is  a handsome 
feature,  a fire-dog  grate  in  a deep-splayed  re- 
cess fined  with  red  glazed  bricks  and  tile  hearth. 
A mde  arched  chimneypiece  with  embattled 
cormce,  panelled  with  shields,  bearing  the  coats- 
of-arms  of  present  and  past  commanding  officers, 
13  carved  in  fine  Caen  stone. 

^ Thronglioiit  the  building  the  chief  rooms  have 
Similar  characteristic  fireplaces,  fire-brick  being 
iMgely  used  for  the  grates,  and  Corsehill  stone 
chimneypieces  of  Tudor  design. 

In  the  attic-story  is  provided  residence  for  a 
staff-sergeant  as  caretaker,  besides  some  con- 
venient bed  and  dressing  rooms  for  occasional 
use. 


In  the  basement,  extending  to  the  area 
beneath  the  men's  mess-room,  are  very  ampla 
and  dry  storage,  a fireproof  room,  and,  not 
lease  important,  kitcQen  offices  so  equipped  that 
a dinner  of  several  courses  for  250  or  300 
persons  can  be  conveniently  cooked  and  served. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this 
extensive  provision  was  only  found  necessary  at 
a very  advanced  stage  of  the  building-,  to 
accommodate  the  “Companv”  and  “Regi- 
mental” dinners  which  otherwise  would  be 
hold  at  a public  tavern  or  restaurant. 

Referring  to  the  exterior,  it  should  be  noted 
that  only  the  Chenies-street  frontage  comes  into 
prominent  view. 

Tudor  was  chosen  by  the  architect,  as  the 
English  style  having  the  semi-military  character 
suitable  to  the  purpose;  and  as  far  as  possible 
precedents  of  Tudor  date  have  been  followed  in 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  design  ; though 
details,  especially  in  the  carving,  have  been 
freely  dealt  with.  The  corbels  to  the  window 
labels  are  carved  as  “volunteer”  heads,  of 
spirited  and  even  grotesque  character. 

The  principal  front,  with  the  embattled  tower 
surmounted  by  a tall  flag-staff,  is  built  in  red 
brick  with  dressings  of  red  Corsehill  stone. 
High  up  on  the  tower  three  massive  shields  are 
carved,  suspended  by  ribands  from  rosette 
bosses;  the  central  shield  is  charged  ivith  the 
royal  arms,  flanked  by  those  of  the  Dnke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  a 
central  panel  is  carved  the  “bugle,”  the  regi- 
mental badge  of  tho  Rifle  Brigade. 

Tho  arched  portal  of  the  entrance  is  inclosed 
by  a pair  of  wrought-iron  gates,  of  characteristic, 
design. 

The  general  works  have  been  well  carried  out 
by  Mr.  B.  .E.  Nightingale,  the  contractor  ; the 
gas  work  and  cooking  apparatus  by  Messrs. 
Berry  & Sons ; the  carving,  under  the  archi- 
tect’s instructions,  was  executed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Finlay,  who  met  with  his  fatal  accident  ab 
Hungerford,  just  at  its  completion.  Mr.  Duau 
was  dork  of  the  works. 


IHE  BAGGE  MEMORIAL,  SWAFFHAM. 

This  structure  has  been  erected  as  a memorial 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Bagge,  bart.,  M.P.,  who 
represented  West  Norfolk  from  1837  to  1857, 
and  again  from  1865  till  his  death  in  1880. 

It  consists  of  a traveller’s  rest,  in  which  a 
niche  is  provided  to  receive  a bust  of  the  late 
baronet  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thomeycroft,  A .R.  A _ 
Mr.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  is  the  architect. 

The  plan  is  an  irregular  hexagon  with  arcliee 
in  the  larger  sides.  In  two  of  the  smaller  sides 
are  placed  drinking-fountains  with  bowls  of 
polished  granite  and  dog-trough  below. 

Granite,  Ancaster  stone,  and  Ketton  stone 
have  been  employed  in  the  construction.  The 
cupola  is  covered  with  Broseloy  tiles  and  lead, 
and  the  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic  by  Messre. 
Burke  & Co. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrsv 
Bardell  Bros.,  of  King’s  Lynn,  the  carving  being 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  Earp. 


MOSAIC  WALL  DECORATION. 

The  subject  here  shown  is  part  of  the  wall 
decoration  of  an  entrance  lobby  in  John-street, 
Edgware-road,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebuer, 
of  Clerkenwell  - road,  for  the  Northampton 
Wino  Company.  It  represents  the  well-known 
scene  (Hen.  IV.,  act  1)  between  Prince  Henry 
and  Falataff  at  the  Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  East- 
cheap,  in  which  the  man  of  flesh  is  ridiculed 
by  the  Princo  for  his  boasting  and  cowardice  in 
the  affair  at  Gadshill. 

Tho  work  is  executed  in  glass-enamel  tessera?, 
and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  traditionary 
mosaic  of  Rome  and  Venice,  although  emanating 
from  a London  atelier.  The  size  of  the  picture 
is  5 ft.  by  3 ft.  9 in. 


The  Tail  lyZemorial,  Cantferb-iury.  — 

The  local  Tait  Memorial  Committee  have,  we 
hear,  decided  to  postpone  coming  to  any  deci- 
sion as  to  the  new  sedilia  to  bo  placed  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  until  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  induce  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Memorial  Fund  to  alter  their  resolution  of 
placing  a recumbent  figure  of  the  late  Primate 
in  the  cathedral,  and  to  allow  the  memorial  to 
take  the  form  of  a new  reredos,  which  could,  b© 
made  to  blend  tyith  the  proposed  sedilia. 
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, THi]  EOYAL  COURTS  OP  JUSTICE 
CHAMBERS,  STRAND. 

VISIT  OF  THE  AECHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION, 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  the  extensive  building  now  approaching 
completion  on  tho  south  side  of  the  Strand,  a 
little  westward  of  tho  site  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
opposite  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
building,  of  the  principal  facade  of  which 
wo  gave  a double-page  view  in  the  Builder 
on  the  27th  of  January  last,  covers  an 
area  of  about  10,000  square  feet,  and  con- 
i sists  of  basement  and  sub  ■ basement,  and 
4 ground,  mezzanine,  and  five  upper  floors.  The 
n building  is  being  erected  under  the  superin- 
:■  tendenco  of  Mr.  W.  Wimble  and  Mr.  Goymour 
^ Cuthbert,  joint  architects.  Mr.  Cuthbert 
(assisted  by  Mr.  Brady,  the  clerk  of  the  works) 
received  the  visitors,  and  conducted  them  over 
the  building,  which  has  many  points  of  interest, 
as,  owing  to  the  bemmed-in  position  of  the 
site,  some  difficult  problems  in  planning  and 
construction  have  had  to  be  overcome.  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  who  very  fully  and  clearly  explained 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  to  the  visitors, 
said  that  tho  building  was  intended  for  three 
difierent  purposes.  The  sub-basement,  which 
is  from  27  ft.  to  30  ft.  below  the  Strand  level, 
will  bo  occupied  by  tho  steam-engines  and 
“dynamos”  for  electric  lighting.  The  scul- 
leries, wine  and  beer  stores,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  tho  restaurant  business  will  also  be 
located  in  this  sub  • basement.  The  first 
or  upper  basement  has  been  made  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a very  spacious  Norman 
crjqjt,  139  ft.  long  and  79  ft.  wide,  the  massive 
blue-brick  piers  which  support  the  super- 
structure having  been  encased  in  stone,  some 
of  the  round  piers  or  columns  being  of  large 
diameter.  The  vaulting  is  in  brickwork, 
plastered.  This  crypt  is  intended  to  serve 
as  part  of  the  restaurant,  which  will  also 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  staircases,  the  entrance  to  the 
chambers  above,  and  tho  passnge-way  on  the 
east  side  leading  from  Essex-court  in  the 
Temple  to  the  Strand.  Tho  building  has  a 
frontage  to  Essex-court,  and  this  frontage  has 
been  plainly  executed  in  red  brick  and  stone, 
so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  other  buildings  near 
I it.  The  basement,  sub-basement,  and  other 
i parts  of  the  building  will  bo  ventilated  by  means 
i of  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son’s  system,  the 
I principle  adopted  being  similar  to  that  used  by 
; them  for  the  ventilation  of  ships’  holds  or 
I saloons.  The  ventilation  wiU  be  effected  almost 
entirely  from  the  roof,  where  inlet  or  down-cast 
cowls  will  be  fixed  for  conveying  fresh  air  down- 
wards through  pipes  into  tho  building,  the 
well-known  air-pump  cowls  or  ventilators  being 
used  for  the  extraction  of  foul  air.  The  ground- 
floor  portion  of  the  restaurant  has  the  upper 
portions  of  tho  iron  stancheons  which  carry  a 
part  of  tho  superstructure  encased  in  plaster- 
work,  in  the  form  of  clustered  pilasters,  while 
the  lower  portions  are  encased  with  American 
walnut  and  Sequoia  wood, — the  latter  being  a 
wood  which  looks  very  well  iu  conjunction  with 
walnut,  “ linen  ” panelling  made  of  it  showing 
to  particular  advantage.  The  walnut-wood 
casing  of  the  stancheons  is  further  relieved  by 
some  excellently-painted  tile  panels  of  chryaan- 
. themums,  the  flowers  represented  being  some  of 
. those  grown  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  ex- 
hibited at  last  year’s  show.  These  tiles  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  who 
have,  indeed,  supplied  other  hand -painted 
tiles  on  which  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
chiefly  depends.  The  whole  of  the  front  vesti- 
bule, one  side  of  which  will  be  open  to  the 
street,  is  lined  with  Doulton-ware.  The 
ground  - floor  portion  of  the  restaurant  is 
provided  with  a dado  of  American  walnut  and 
Sequoia  wood,  relieved  at  intervals  with 
painted  tile  panels.  The  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  or  obscured  glass  of  such  a character 
that,  while  being  pleasing  in  effect  and  prevent- 
ing disagreeable  outlooks,  it  will  intercept 
a minimum  amount  of  light.  The  windows 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ground-floor  portion  of 
the  restaurant,  the  sills  of  which  are  about  on 
a level  with  the  roof  of  a portion  of  tho  passage 
leading  through  from  the  Temple  to  the  Strand, 
have  beneath  and  external  to  them  small  top- 
lighted  spaces  arranged  between  the  wall  of  the 
restaurant  and  tho  wall  of  the  passage,  and 
these  spaces  will  be  used  as  tanks  for  fish  or  as 
cases  for  ferns,  &c.,  thus  continuing  the  light 
of  the  windows  below  tho  sills,  and  imparting 


additional  cheerfnlness  and  brightness  to  the 
apartment.  The  front  portion  of  the  first- 
floor  will  bo  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a club 
connected  witli  the  legal  profession,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  floor  and  the  upper  floors  aro 
chiefly  devoted  to  offices,  all  of  which  are  well 
lighted,  and  planned  with  special  reference  to 
being  let  in  larger  or  smaller  holdings.  They 
are,  for  the  moat  part,  arranged  on  either 
side  of  a central  corridor,  into  which  the 
doors  open,  the  windows  being  equably 
spaced  on  tho  side  opposite  to  that  giving 
on  to^  the  corridor.  The  fire-places  being 
built  in  tho  corridor  wall,  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals, a clear  space  is  loft  from  end  to  end  of 
tho  building  on  each  side  of  the  corridor  between 
the  corridor  and  the  outer  walls,  and  cross 
partitions  can  be  made  where  desired,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  rent  an  office  consisting  of 
one  room  about  14  ft.  square,  containing  its 
own  entrance  from  tho  corridor,  its  own  fire- 
place, and,  of  course,  its  own  window,  or  any 
number  of  such  multiples  of  14  ft.  may  be  lot 
either  in  tho  form  of  one  large  room  or  as  a 
series  of  rooms,  self-contained  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other  through  doors  in  the 
partitions.  The  Strand  front  of  the  building  is 
in  the  French  Renaissance  stj'Ie,  but  with  some- 
what bolder  in  detail  and  a more  sparing  nse  of 
carving  than  is  usual.  'The  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  portion  of  the  facade  is  in  polished  rod 
Peterhead  granite,  supplied  by  Messrs.  MuuueUe, 
and  some  of  the  blocks  are  of  large  size.  The 
two  large  granite  piers  on  either  side  of  the 
principal  entrance  carry  their  share  of  the  super- 
structure independently  of  any  iron  stancheon. 
The  stone  used  for  the  upper  part  of  the  main 
facade  is  a red  sandstone  from  Aapatria,  Cum- 
berland. Tho  stone  used  for  the  staircases,  of 
which  there  are  two,  is  Spinkwell.  The  prin- 
cipal staircase  is  noteworthy  as  being  made 
with  cast-iron  strings  and  risers,  the  treads 
being  3 in.  thick  and  of  Spinkwell  stone.  The 
weight  of  tho  staircase  is  thus  kept  clear  of  tho 
walls,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  reverse  or  re- 
place the  treads  without  difficulty  when  they 
become  worn.  The  iron  portion  of  this  stair- 
case is  being  made  and  fixed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Moorgate-street.  'The  general  constructional 
ironwork  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mea- 
sures Bros.  Tho  first  floor  is  fireproofed  on 
Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers’s  system.  The 
offices  will  bo  served  by  rapid  passenger 
and  deed-box  lifts,  which,  together  with  the 
service-lifts  of  the  restaurant  (tho  kitchens 
for  which,  it  should  be  stated,  will  be  on 
the  top  of  the  west  wing  of  the  building) 
will  bo  worked  by  high-pressure  hydraulic 
power,  and  are  being  made  by  Messrs.  Archi- 
bald Smith  & Stevens,  of  Battersea.  The 
buildings  will  be  supplied  with  water  from  an 
artesian  well,  which  has  been  sunk  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Tilley,  well-engineer,  to  a distance  of 
238  ft.  below  tho  Strand  level.  The  white 
glazed  bricks  used  for  bning  the  walls  of  the 
passage  leading  from  tho  temple  to  the  Straud. 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Farnley  Iron  Com- 
pany. Milner’s  Safe  Company  (Limited), 
London,  are  supplying  all  the  strong-room 
doors  to  several  compartments  in  the  build- 
ing. Ten  of  those  doors  are  to  be  fitted  to 
strong-rooms  in  the  sub-basement,  each  being 
6 ft.  1 in.  by  2 ft.  10^  in.  To  another  room  they 
are  also  supplying  one  of  their  fire  and  burglar 
proof  doors  7 ft.  3 in.  high  by  5 ft.  wide.  The 
party-wall  doors  are  also  being  supplied  by  the 
company.  Mr.  Brady  is  the  efficient  clerk  of  works. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Ashby  & Horner,  to 
the  excellence  of  whose  work  Mr.  Cuthbert 
made  reference  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors 
on  Saturday  last.  The  amount  of  the  contract 
was  about  60,0001.,  but  with  electric-lighting 
arrangements  and  other  extras  the  cost  of  the 
building  will  probably  amount  to  70,0001. 

On  tho  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Cuthbert  for 
his  kindness  in  conducting  the  visitors  over  the 
building. 


Formby. — A new  Sunday-school  adjoining 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Formby,  was  opened  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  William  Wilkinson,  of  Southport, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Brad- 
ford, is  of  red  brick,  tiled  with  blue  slates,  tho 
woodwork  being  all  in  pitch-pine.  'There  are  two 
roomy  class-rooms  for  the  older  scholars,  and 
the  schoolroom  itself  will  accommodate  upwards 
of  300  children.  The  school  baa  been  built  at  a 
coat  of  about  6001. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE  OP  THE  INSTI- 
TUTION OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  annual  conver*- 
sazione  of  this  institution  was  held  iu  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum,  when  Mr.  Brunleos  (the 
president)  and  Mrs.  Brunlees  received  a large 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  numbering 
about  2,800,  Among  them  were  Lord  Justice 
Baggallay,  tho  Chinese  Minister,  General- 
Foord,  General  Rundall,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
Mr.  B.  Baker,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cooper,  Sir  F.  Abel, 
Mr.  'T.  Hawksloy,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Sir  J. 
Coode,  Sir  J.  Douglas,  Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  W. 
Thompson,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  J.  Fow- 
ler, Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  J.  Abernethy,  Mr.  E, 
Woods,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  and  the  secretary  (Mr. 
J.  Forrest).  The  president  and  Mrs.  Brnnleos 
were  occupied  for  a long  time  in  formally 
receiving  their  very  numerons  guests.  This 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  second  Architectural 
Court,  which  was  specially  decorated  with  a 
large  collection  of  plants  and  flowers.  These 
would  have  formed  a fine  show  by  themselves, 
and  the  effect  of  the  palms  and  large  ferns 
interspersed  with  the  architectural  objects  was 
very  striking.  Iu  some  parts  of  the  build- 
ing ottomans  and  chairs  were  placed  among  the 
works  of  art,  and  the  refreshment-rooms  were 
used  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  Italian 
court  was  a groat  centre  of  attraction,  the 
Hungarian  band,  under  Herr  Berkes  Lagos, 
being  stationed  iu  the  small  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  court,  and  performing  some  of  their 
sprightly^usic.  The  Lord  President’s  Court, 
however,  competed  keenly  with  it  for  popu- 
larity, as  Mr.  Edward  Plater’s  Glee  Union 
appeared  there  at  intervals,  and  gave  brief 
selections  of  glees,  madrigals,  and  part-songs. 
The  ten  rooms  devoted  to  the  national  collec- 
tion of  pictures  by  British  artists,  including 
some  of  the  pictures  left  to  the  nation  by  Robert 
Vernon  and  Jacob  Bell,  the  gallery  containing 
the  Raffaelle  cartoons,  and  the  two  galleries  con- 
taining tho  Sheepshanks  collection  and  the- 
Jones  Bequest,  were  all  thrown  open  to  visitors- 
and  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  attracting 
many  visitors. 


liANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY. 

MEETING  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  pre- 
sent session  was  held  in  Manchesteron  Saturday 
last,  when  a visit  was  paidtoChetham  Hospital. 
Tho  members  assembled  in  the  dining  hall  of 
the  hospital,  there  being  a good  attendance,  tho 
president.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  occupying- 
the  chair.  An  interesting  paper  on  “ Tho 
Architectural  History  of  the  Buildings  ” (Chet- 
ham’s  Hospital)  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Taylor, 
who  went  back  to  the  original  foundation  of  tho 
hospital,  and  traced  its  history  through  various 
ages  to  the  time  of  the  founder  of  the  present 
institution.  In  conclusion  ho  said  : “ Rumours 
have  been  afloat  from  time  to  time  that  the 
valuable  site  is  to  be  sold,  and  this  venerable 
relic  of  the  past  destroyed.  Should  such  bo  the 
case,  it  will  not  redound  to  tho  credit  of  the 
citizens  of  Manchester  to  part  so  easily  with 
such  a prize.”  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  paper,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Anson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Nicholson.  Subsequently 
the  members  of  the  society  were  taken  through 
tho  hospital,  and  the  various  architectural 
features  of  the  building  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary  were  pointed  out,  ther 
books  and  rare  valuable  manuscripts  in  which 
the  hospital  abounds  being  described  by  Mr. 
John  Eglington  Bailey.  The  explanations  given 
of  the  remains  of  the  original  building  which 
date  from  “ the  last  of  tho  Norman  barons 
(1425),”  suggested  to  those  who  were  present 
the  contrast  of  the  Manchester  of  to-day  with 
the  Manchester  of  the  time  when  Thomas  de  la 
Warre,  “ the  priest  lord,”  completed  tho  edifice- 
on  the  site  of  which,  and  including  much  of" 
the  original  building,  the  present  college  now- 
stands. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— During 
the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  1 honorary  member,  51  members, 
172  Associate  members,  and  40  students,  with 
a decrease  of  10  Associates,  making  an  aggre- 
gate gain  of  254,  and  bringing  up  the  total  to 
4,400  of  aU  classes,  or  an  addition  in  the  yeax 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  6-per  cent. 
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THE  HYGIENIC  EXHIBITION  AT 
BERLIN. 

The  opening  of  the  above  display  on  tbe 
•12th  ulc.  must  have  been  a gi’atifying  occasion 
for  those  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
work  since  its  commencement,  and  who  were 
not  deterred  by  the  destruction  of  the  original 
building  from  erecting  another,  which,  together 
with  its  surroundings,  is  far  superior  in  effect 
and  general  character  to  that  which  was 
destroyed  by  last  year’s  fire.  The  ceremonial 
opening  on  the  12th  was  preceded  on  the  10th 
by  a meeting  of  the  central  committee,  at  which 
the  leading  officials  gave  an  account  of  their 
work  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition.  From 
the  explanations  of  HerrHobrecht  (the  Minister 
of  Works)  it  seems  that  the  Emperor’s  gift  of 
5,000J.,  and  the  donation  of  10,000?.  by  the  city 
of  Berlin,  formed  a basis  for  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  building ; voluntary 
signatures  towards  the  guarantee  fund  having 
been  also  received  to  a satisfactory  extent. 
Dr.  Weigert,  the  treasurer,  acknowledged  tbe 
loyal  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  the 
various  insurance  companies  had  met  the 
claims  of  exhibitors.  Such  objects  as  had  been 
specially  insured  at  a given  value  were  paid  for 
in  full,  while  two-thirds  of  the  amount  claimed 
was  paid  in  cases  where  the  insured  value  had 
not  yet  been  specified.  Not  a single  legal  pro- 
cess has  resulted.  Herr  Kyllmann,  the  archi- 
tect, referred  to  the  fact  that  the  new  building 
was  much  more  complete  than  the  old  one 
would  have  been.  The  cupola  woulil,he  stated, 
only  be  finished  in  three  weeks.  He  exifiainecl 
that  tbe  building  commission  had  endeavoured 
to  construct  the  Exliibition  in  such  a manner 


tnac  lueai  requirements  ana  practical  necessities 
should  alike  be  regarded;  due  attention  being 
paid  to  facilitating  the  grouping  of  the  objects 
displayed,  and  assuring  the  comfort  of  visitors. 
He  referred  to  the  panorama  as  forming  the 
chief  ornamental  attraction  of  the  display. 
Herr  Hcnneberg  reported  that  the  expenses 
so  far  (including  9,000?.  deficit  from  the  pre- 
vious undertaking)  had  been  30,000?.  The  cal- 
culations made  showed  that  even  if  the  attend- 
ance of  visitors  was  not  more  than  4,000  daily 
(at  6d.  each),  no  financial  deficit  could  arise, 
while  it  was  expected  that  a much  larger  num- 
ber would  come  to  inspect  the  display. 

Tlie  principal  architectural  features  of  the 
eihibitiou  have  already  been  referred  to  in  these 
columns.*  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
arrangements  seem  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  tho  case  in  every  respect.  Much  credit  is 
given  by  the  German  press  to  the  energy  which 
was  displayed  in  the  reconstruction,  the  work 
having  been  subjected  to  certain  unforeseen 
delays  in  consequence  of  the  long  winter.  The 
relatively  complete  state  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments is  also  spoken  of  as  being  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  usual  state  of  things  in  this 
respect.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  tbe  roof  is 
of  corrugated  zinc,  supported  by  light  iron 
columns. 

With  respect  to  the  decorative  treatment  of 
the  interior,  the  absence  of  drapery  and  hang- 
ings is  considered  by  many  to  be  a decided  gain, 
M in  most  cases  these  lose  their  freshness  and 
become  dusty.  The  ornamental  work  has  been 
carried  out  as  modestly  as  possible;  the  twe 
special  points  of  attraction  being  the  entrance 
(which  is  only  now  being  completed)  and  the 
panorama.  In  the  garden  is  a terrace  with 
cascades  ; the  separate  buildings  which  possess 
no  specia.1  artistic  interest  being  collected 
together  m one  portion  of  it;  the  park-like 
grounds  being  thus  left  free  of  large  construc- 
tions and  rendered  cheerful  by  the  gay  little 
kiosques  scattered  over  them.  The  fitted-ur 
house  13  an  object  of  special  interest,  to  which 
•detailed  reference  will  be  made  on  a future 
occasion.  A notable  feature  of  tbe  entrance  if 
the  bust  of  the  Empress  of  Germany,  by  the 
young  sculptor  Peter  Breuer,  while  the  oxhibi- 
tion  of  models  of  public  buildings  (with  a vioii 
ot  Illustrating  their  arrangements  for  heatinc 
and  ventilation)  relieves  the  eye  from  the 
monotony  produced  by  tbe  objects  of  stricth 
practical  utility  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
display  is  composed. 

The  panorama  of  Gastein,  painted  by  Alberl 
Hertel,  fo^s  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
■of  the  exhibition.  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
in  last  year  a fire  there  was  a panorama  de 
stropd  which  had  been  painted  by  Christiai 
Wilberg,  the  pioneer  of  the  present  renewee 
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development  of  an  art  which  had  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  left  in  the  background.  Tbe 
subject  was  the  supply  and  utilisation  of 
water  in  ancient  Rome,  and  the  objects 
represented  included  aqueducts  and  baths 
introduced  into  a landscape  comprising  the 
pictorial  features  of  tho  once  flourishing 
conntry  districts  around  that  city.  It  was 
intended  to  have  it  reproduced  for  the  present 
occasion,  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  artist 
(within  a few  weeks  of  the  destruction  of  his 
work)  obliged  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  to 
entrust  the  work  of  designing  and  executing  a 
new  panorama  to  another  painter.  Herr  Hertel 
was  selected  for  the  work,  and  has  produced  a 
realistic  picture  of  Gastein,  the  celebrated 
mineral-water  source,  wliich  is  frequently 
patronised  by  tbe  Emperor  of  Germany.  The 
published  comments  have  been  uniformly 
favourable  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
romantic  surroundings  of  that  well-known  spot 
have  been  depicted. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  group  within  the  limits 
of  a single  notice  even  a brief  mention  of  the 
numerous  objects  of  interest  which  the  exhibi- 
tion contains,  but  a general  idea  of  its  scope 
and  completeness  is  afforded  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  leading  public  bodies  connected 
with  hygienic  science.  The  Imperial  Sanitary 
Department  takes  a prominent  position  and  its 
collected  information  forms  an  important  basis 
for  further  efforts  in  the  cause  of  sanitation. 
The  Hygienic  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Munich  is  knoi%'n  to  be  the  realisation  of  a wish 
of  its  present  director,  Fettenkofer,  that  his 
particular  study  should  be  placed  in  a technical 
position  worthy  of  the  important  element  it 
forms  in  modern  civilisation.  Bavaria  had  been 
even  already  in  advance  of  other  countries  in 
this  matter,  having  at  each  of  her  universities  a 
professor  of  hygienic  science.  The  building 
was  commenced  in  1877,  and,  according  to  tbe 
plans  exhibited,  is  not  one  of  those  expensively- 
constructed  edifices  in  which  scientific  institu- 
tions are  now  often  domiciled,  but  is  modestly 
built  with  special  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  studies  carried  on  within  its  walls. 

In  addition  to  a number  of  exhibits  bearing 
on  meteorology  and  medical  electricity,  special 
interest  attaches  to  a box-like  apparatus  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Fodor,  of  Bnda-Pesth,  for 
analysing  earth  gases.  He  also  exhibits  appli- 
ances for  defining  the  force  with  which  the 
earth  forma  organic  substances,  and  illustrating 
the  effects  of  earth  and  air  upon  various  kinds 
of  decomposition.  Pettenkofer’s  researches  in 
this  direction  are  known  to  have  been  very 
minute,  and  it  is  doubtless  in  view  of  the  atten- 
tion which  the  subject  has  received  in  Germany 
that  practical  inventors  have  been  devising 
methods  of  carrying  out  minute  examinations 
of  the  earth  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by 
that  eminent  authority. 

The  injurious  effects  of  illuminating  gas 
upon  the  health  have  been  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  Professor  Polak,  director  of  the  Breslau 
Pharmaceutical  Institute,  and  he  has  contri- 
buted an  ingenious  apparatus  for  determining 
its  component  parts. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  popular  school  of 
cookery  has  been  a decided  success,  and  its 
appropriateness  on  tho  present  occasion  cannot 
be  questioned. 


CHIMNEYS. 

IFe  can  never  take  a walk  down  tho  sweet 
shady  side  of  Pall-maD,”  and  note  the  ragged 
skyline  of  the  palatial  clubs  which  there  do  con- 
gregate, without  experiencing  a feeling  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment elected  to  dispense  with  the  too-familiar 
chimney-stack,  and  carry  his  multitude  of  smoke- 
flues  to  a docent  exit  in  lofty  and  picturesque 
towers.  But  for  this  fortunate  inspiration  we 
can  only  too  well  imagine  what  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  by  this  time  the  appearance  of 
his  greatest  work.  Tho  buildings  which  line  onr 
narrow  thoroughfares  can  better  afford  to  wear 
the  grotesque  decorations  of  the  smoke-doctor, 
though  we  could  well  wish  them  away  ; but  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster  has  the  broad 
river  in  its  front,  and  its  effect  as  seen  there- 
from would  have  been  hopelessly  marred  if 
subjected  to  that  treatment  of  its  crest-line 
which  has  befallen  too  many  of  tho  other  works 
of  its  illustrious  architect. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  the  chimneys  ac  the  New 
Law  Courts  it  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  speak;  wo 
will  therefore  hope  forthe  best.  We  see,  however, 
what  has  happened  to  the  new  Foreign  Office, 


and  it  is  not  without  concern  that  we  note  that 
a large  proportion  of  houses  recently  built  in 
the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropolis, 
houses  distinguished  by  much  artistic  excel- 
lence, are  gradually  disclosing  their  weak  points. 
One  by  one  tbe  obnoxious  cowls  appear,  and  we 
can  only  too  truly  conjecture  from  their 
appearance  that  there  is  trouble  at  the  domestie 
hearth. 

Amongst  the  lost  arts  we  must,  it  is  feared, 
include  the  art  of  building  chimneys  which  will 
fulfil  their  proper  function;  and  the  smoke 
nuisance  not  only  poisons  the  air  -n'e  breathe, 
and  undermines  our  health,  but  it  defaces  our 
architecture  into  the  bargain. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  suspected  that  the 
building  of  chimneys  is  left  in  a great  measure 
to  chauce,  or  they  would  not  be  so  bad  as  they 
are.  Tho  conditions  which  should  be  observed 
to  secure  success  are  well  known  and  are  easily 
obeyed.  First  the  chimney-stack  should  dis- 
charge at  as  high  a level  as  convenient  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  outer  column  of  cold  air  shall 
have  a marked  preponderance  over  the  equal 
column  of  warmer  and  therefore  lighter  air  in 
the  flue.  The  modern  custom  is  to  cut  off  the 
chimney-stack  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  above 
tbe  roof.  Tho  additional  height  is  quickly 
made  up  by  tbe  substitution  of  a zinc  tube,  and 
shows  that  the  original  error  lay  in  robbing  the 
stack  of  its  due  altitude.  Secondly,  the  area 
of  the  flue  is  almost  always  in  excess  of  the 
requirements.  The  traditional  14  in.  by  9 in. 
was,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  climbing  boys  who  swept 
the  flues  could  not  ascend  safely  in  less  space. 
But  with  tbe  disuse  of  boys  for  this  service  the 
reason  for  the  old  dimension  of  the  flue  vanishes. 
The  late  Mr.  Cubitt  found  as  the  results  of 
experiment  that  a better  size  was  9 in.  by  9 m., 
and  that  this  was  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. For  many  years  the  -writer  has  adopted 
this  form  of  flue  and  his  experience  of  its  efficacy 
exactly  agrees  with  Mr.  Ciibitt’s. 

Thirdly,  the  outer  casing  of  chimney-stacks 
is  generally  too  thin.  A half  brick  is  the  usual 
allowance,  not  “of  the  best  material  and  work- 
manship.” Now,  •wo  know  that  this  is  no  pro- 
tection against  cold  and  wet,  a-nd  that  if  the 
upper  part  of  the  chimney  is  cooled  the  ascend- 
ing current  is  checked  in  consequence.  The 
writer  never  on  any  account  employs  less  than 
9 in.  in  such  a situation,  and  he  is  confident  that 
nothing  leas  should  everbe  allowed  if  tbe  draught 
of  the  flues  is  to  be  satisfactory. 

And  fourthly,  the  fire  is  too  often  quite  un- 
provided with  air  from  the  outside.  So  that 
the  heavier  column  spoken  of  above  is  not 
brought  to  bear  on  the  base  of  the  lighter  one 
in  the  flue  and  a sluggish  action  at  the  best  is 
the  result.  The  builder  who  is  anxious  that  his 
flues  should  “draw,”  should  be  careful  to  pro- 
vide a copious  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the  region 
of  the  fire,  and  this  can  be  done  without  draught 
by  a modification  of  the  expedient  which,  though 
a very  old  one,  is  usually  associated  -with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tobiu. 

With  the  above  precautions  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  trouble  will  arise  from  smoky  chimneys, 
bnt  it  must  be  owned  that  sometimes  the  evil 
is  met  with  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  The 
“best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agley,”  and  the  action  of  smoke  from  an  open 
fire  is  now  and  then  to  say  the  least  caprieioas, 
and  often  baffles  all  our  best  endeavours. 

This  is  a difficulty  which  should  be  resolutely 
faced,  and  if  some  form  of  cowl  is  inevitable  it 
is  the  architect’s  duty  to  take  up  its  design.  If 
there  is  one  characteristic  which  more  than  any 
other  distinguishes  the  builders  of  past  time 
from  their  modern  confreres  it  is  the  frankness 
with  which  they  accepted,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  turned  to  artistic  account,  the  neces- 
sities of  their  time  one  by  one  as  they  arose. 
Evasion  and  subterfuge  were  alike  undreamed 
of  in  their  philosophy.  They  set  themselves 
without  hesitation  and  without  reserve  to  their 
task  of  rendering  comely  whatever  was  found 
to  be  necessary  or  useful.  There  is  not  a beauty 
in  the  old  work  but  is  the  result  of  the  judicious 
treatment  of  what  was  at  first  a difficulty,  and 
features  which  we  copy  long  after  the  original 
necessity  to  which  we  owe  them  has  ceased  to 
exist,  survive  simply  as  evidence  of  this  sjiecial 
and  peculiar  gift  of  our  ancestors.  The  faculty 
was  so  complete  and  universal  that  its  exercise 
seems  almost  like  the  result  of  instinct,  and 
thus  to  lose  its  merit  as  art. 

Amongst  the  many  instances  of  the  direct- 
ness and  certainty  with  which  the  early  builders 
developed  to  the  utmost  the  artistic  possibilities 
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of  every  new  problem  as  it  presented  itself  we 
may  cite  tbe  domestic  chimney  itself.  The  hall 
louvre  was  always  a picturesque  feature,  and 
wo  should  regret  its  abandonment  in  favour  of 
the  fireplace,  but  for  the  various  and  pic* 
turceque  forms  which  the  architects  devised  for 
the  chimney-stack  which  replaced  it.  If  we  trace 
the  history  of  this  feature  from  its  first  appear- 
ance as  a single  shaft  with  side  piercings  at  its 
summit  until  its  glorification  under  the  Tudors, 
one  cannot  fail  to  bo  stntck  with  the  ingenuity, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  versatility  of  its 
designers. 

Hitherto  the  modem  architect, — in  face  of 
the  enormous  probability  that  as  soon  as  his 
building  leaves  his  hands  it  will  be  disfigured 
by  some  sort  of  smoke-extracting  apparatus, — 
has  been  quite  careless  as  to  wbat  shape  such 
apparatus  shall  assume  ; and  there  is  something 
almost  comic  in  the  sang  froid  with  which,  after 
taking  infinite  pains  about  tbe  design  and  details 
of  every  otberpart  of  his  work,  he  leaves  to  those 
who  cai'e  nothing  about  it  tbe  task  of  crowning 
it  with  an  array  of  cowls. 

It  is  only  fit  that  wo  should,  while  on  this 
subject,  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Board  Schools  designed  by  Mr.  Eobson, 
from  tbe  disfigurements  adverted  to.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure  due  to  his  use  of  a 
combination  stove  and  grate,  but  to  whatever 
cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed  it  is  a fact  that  tbe 
skylines  of  bis  schools  remain  as  ho  designed 
them,  and  ho  is  to  be  congratulated  accordingly. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  are  compelled  to 
arrive  is  that  although  by  care  we  may  very 
considerably  diminish  the  necessity  for  cowls  or 
some  cognate  contrivance,  cases  will  arise  in 
which  they  are  indispensable,  and  therefore 
they  should  form  the  subject  of  the  architect’s 
attention.  Here  is  a new  field  for  the  exercise 
of  whatever  skill  in  the  art  of  design  is  left 
amongst  us,  and  we  would  suggest  the  matter 
as  a fit  one  for  the  Institute  prizes.  In  making 
a serious  attempt  to  devise  a suitable  form  for 
a necessary  adjunct  of  our  buildings  we  should 
be  following  the  steps  of  the  architects  of  old 
who  never  shirked  an  opportunity  of  the  kind. 
Whether  our  endeavour  would  be  attended  with 
the  success  which  invariably  waited  upon  tho 
efforts  of  our  predecessors  it  would  perhaps  be 
rash  to  predict, — but  at  any  rate  the  attempt 
should  be  made. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTUEE 
OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  C.  PrRDON  Clark,  C.I.E.,  architect, 
read  a paper  before  the  Indian  Section  of  tbe 
Society  of  Arts,  on  tho  25th  ult.,  entitled, 

Some  Notes  upon  the  Domestic  Architectnre 
of  India.”  He  said  there  is  evidence  of  an 
j attempt  at  an  early  date  to  crystallise  an 
I existing  style,  either  indigenous  or  foreign]  and 
1 at  whatever  period  that  portion  of  the  sacred 
! writings  of  the  Hindus  called  the  " Shilpa 
I Shastra,”  was  composd,  tho  Hindus  then  pos- 
i sessed  and  practised  ecclesiastical,  military, 

I and  civil  architecture.  Fifty  years  ago  atten- 
I tion  was  directed  to  the  “ Shilpa  Shastres,”  and 
■ Earn  Raz,  a most  able  native  scholar,  under- 
1 took  their  investigation ; but  death  comiug 
I before  tho  completion  of  his  work,  this  mine  of 
I technical  information  has  remained  unexplored. . 
, His  treatise,  published  in  1834  by  tbe  Royal 
I Asiatic  Society,  makes  tbe  date  of  these  books 
j contemporaneous  mth  tbe  decline  of  Buddhism. 

I As  Ram  Raz  shows  that  minute  directions 
1 axe  given  in  the  ‘‘  Shilpa  Shastres,”  from  the 
! choice  of  a site  to  the  final  embellishment  with 
[ bright  colours,  even  to  the  house-warming,  it 
' will  be  assumed  that,  wherever  Hindus  build, 

' one  style  must  be  found.  They  do  their  best  to 
: follow  its  directions,  there  is  little  doubt ; but 
i in  practice,  local  influences  and  traditions,  the 
requirements  of  climate,  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  certain  building  materials,  all  play  their  part 
in  producing  local  peculiarities,  which,  in  some 
cases,  have  developed  into  apparently  distinct 
styles.  These  and  the  modifleatious  of  the 
ingrafted  arts  of  alien  conquerors  were  scien- 
tifically examined,  grouped,  and  described  by 
Mr.  James  Pergusson,  who,  whilst  preparing  his 
“Universal  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Arhitec- 
tnre,”  published  in  1855,  succeeded  in  reducing 
this  chaos  to  rule  aud  order. 

To  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  India  presents 
a most  heterogeneous  population  5 and  almost 
every  style  in  tho  history  of  art  may  ho  found 
there,  ludiauised,  either  in  existing  buildings 
or  ancient  ruins.  Assyrian,  Burmese,  and 


Chinese  influence  can  bo  traced  in  the  Hindoo 
oiTiamcntation  of  Southern  India.  The  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Saracenic,  all  more  or  less 
Indianised,  in  tho  Moghul  art  of  Sindh,  the 
Punj^b,  and  Bengal.  Moorish  forms  appear 
in  the  Deccan.  A debased  Greek  treatment, 
stra.ngely  Byzantine  in  expression,  marks  tbe 
ancient  ruins  of  tbe  Afghan  frontier  and  some 
temples  in  Cashmir.  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
forma  are  also  represented  in  places  where  the 
Portuguese  ruled]  and,  lastly,  an  English 
pseudo  - classical  style,  bald  and  hideous 
beyond  description,  introduced  by  our  own 
people  in  the  last  century,  still  remains,  for 
police-stations,  and  kindred  constructions,  the 
ofiicial  stylo  of  the  Indian  Public  Works  De- 
partment. It  is  not  possible  to  describe,  within 
tbe  compass  of  one  lecture,  tho  local  pecxiliari- 
ties  of  even  the  jirincipal  divergent  styles  of 
bouse-building  in  tho  different  countries  of 
Hindostan.  The  Mahratta  States  round  Bom- 
bay, although  exposed  to  wavo  after  wave  of 
alien  influence,  possess  an  art  of  strong 
character,  which,  not  indigenous,  is  at  least 
of  respectable  antiquity.  I will  go  to  them 
for  my  flrst  illustrations,  passing  afterwards  to 
a Persianised  town  in  the  Pnnjib. 

There  is  a strong  family  likeness  between  the 
intramural  houses  of  tho  cities  of  Bombay, 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Ahmcdabad.  In  each, 
narrow  frontages  mark  the  business  centres; 
but  in  tbe  maze  of  crooked  streets  behind  the 
great  bazaars,  are  found  spacious  facades,  which 
would  bo  considered  worthy  of  place  in  any  of 
the  great  streets  of  Europe. 

The  fronts  of  the  larger  houses,  placed  in 
alloys,  are  impossibilities  to  the  photographer  ; 
whilst  the  elaboration  of  their  ornamentation 
defies  any  other  means  of  representing  their 
ten  thousand  points  of  light  and  shadow.  Some 
houses  have  no  columned  porch,  but  a small 
terrace,  3 ft.  or  3 ft.  wide,  and  as  many  high, 
answers  many  of  tho  purposes  for  which  the 
porch  is  intended.  Early  iu  tho  morning,  the 
men  of  tho  house  assemble  there,  and,  sitting  on 
low  stools,  perform  a part  of  tho  ritual  of  their 
toilettes.  With  brushes  made  from  the  twigs 
of  tho  “Babul”  or  “ Avail,”  they  solemnly  scrub 
their  teeth,  varying  tho  exercise  with  talk, 
giving  instructions  for  tho  day  to  servants  and 
clerks,  and  even  transacting  business.  During 
the  rains,  tbe  porch  affords  shelter  to  beggars, 
or  people  overtaken  by  heavy  showers,  and  at 
night  serves  as  a bed-room  for  tho  servants  of  the 
house.  Here  travellers  and  houseless  beggars 
arc  also  allowed  to  sleep, — a cheap  charity  to 
tho  giver,  but  a priceless  boon  to  tho  recipient. 
The  beggar  is  tho  rich  man’s  guest,  though  self- 
invited,  and  no  policeman  dare  direct  him  to 
move  on.  The  principal  door  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  porch.  On  entering  this  we  come  to  a 
large  and  somewhat  dark  hall,  called  “ otlian  ” 
or  “2)ar8al,”uaed  sometimes  as  a store  orlumber- 
room;  by  some,  as  a public  office  or  “ kacheri  ” ; 
or,  if  tbe  owner  of  tbe  bouse  is  an  artisan,  ns  a 
workshop.  Into  this  ball  any  dying  member  of 
the  family  is  brought,  and  laid  out  on  a blanket, 
two  or  three  hours  before  he  breathes  his  last. 
During  marriage  ceremonies,  it  serves  as  a l.idies’ 
recciving-hall,  and  here,  also,  the  servants  of  the 
house  and  lower-class  guests  take  their  food. 
The  rooms  on  either  side  of  this  ball  have  set 
uses.  That  on  the  left  is  generally  occupied  by 
the  aged  bead  of  the  family  when  too  infirm  to 
ascend  the  step-ladders  which  do  duty  for  stair- 
cases. The  jjrincipal  staircase  is  situated  near 
this,  and  is  watched  by  the  patriarch,  who  notes 
all  ascending.  In  former  days  the  armed 
servants  of  the  household  performed  this  duty, 
but  xiuder  the  security  of  the  British  rule  this 
relic  of  feudal  times  has  disappeared.  Tho 
room  on  tho  right  side  has  its  door  in  the  court- 
yard and  an  enti’ance  fi'om  the  hall.  It  is  used 
as  a store  and  lavatory;  one  side  is  paved  and 
enclosed  with  a low  wall,  sometimes  but  a few 
inches  bigh  ; in  one  corner  of  tbis  is  a stand, 
generally  in  brickwork,  for  a row  of  water-pots, 
from  which  tbe  bather  fills  his  brass  vessel  and, 
jjouring  it  over  his  head,  fulfils  tbe  rites  of 
piirification  required  so  often  by  his  religion. 
On  the  side  of  tho  hall,  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
is  a door  of  the  same  size,  sometimes  an  open 
colonnade ; through  this  the  courtyard  is 
entered.  Beyond  arc  rooms,  and  overhead  tho 
broad  balcony,  running  round  at  the  level  of 
the  first  floor,  leaves  but  a comparatively  small 
central  space  open  to  the  sky.  In  small  houses 
the  balcony  is  carried  by  beams,  bat  here  a 
colonnade  is  necessary.  Tho  central  portion, 
sunk  some  inches  below  the  cuib  surrounding  it, 
is  paved  aud  used  as  a general  bathing -place. 


well  drained  by  a small  gutter  running  to  an 
undergroiind  pit  just  below  tho  front  steps  of 
the  house.  On  one  or  cither  side  are  swings  for 
the  recreation  of  the  ladies  of  the  house ; and 
hero  they  pass  most  of  their  time,  some  sitting 
on  the  swings  and  singing  to  amuse  the  others, 
who,  sitting  on  tho  floor,  labour  at  the  intermin- 
able duty  of  sorting  the  cereals  aud  pulses  which 
form  the  stajile  food  of  the  people. 

Leaving  the  cloistered  court,  we  come  to 
another  hall,  the  women’s  room,  where  the  wife, 
brothers’  wives,  and  sons’  and  nephews’  wives 
pass  most  of  their  time  engaged  in  domestic 
work  under  the  superintendence  of  the  owner’s 
mother,  who,  during  her  life,  i.s  the  chief  lady 
of  the  house.  To  the  right  of  this  hall  are  two 
rooms,  one  for  storing  grain,  tbe  other  an 
infirmary.  Tho  first  room  on  tho  left  is  set 
apart  for  tho  worship  of  the  family  gods.  The 
next  room  is  the  kitchen,  with  a fireplace  in  one 
comer.  A raised  stand  of  masonry  runs  along 
another  side  of  tho  room,  somewhat  like  a 
dresser,  with  a row  of  hollows  on  the  upper 
surface,  to  hold  steadily  the  largo  brass  and 
copper  pots  containing  the  daily  supply  of  water 
for  cooking  purjioses.  It  is  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
high,  aud  the  front  is  pierced  with  open  arches, 
where  are  kept  tho  utensils  of  the  kitchen. 
Above  on  the  walls  are  open  shelves  for  the 
storing  of  spare  cooking,  dining,  and  drinking 
pots,  all  kept  to  a burnished  brightness.  From 
the  coiling  hangs  a swinging  frame,  which  servos 
to  keoji  fresh  vegetables  required  for  immediate 
use.  In  larger  houses  there  is  still  another  court- 
yard behind  ; in  this,  an  open  yard  separates 
the  wood  fuel  store  and  stables  from  the  resi- 
dence. On  ascending  the  staircase,  the  balcony 
round  the  court  is  found  to  be  imrtitioned  off 
into  rooms  on  two  sides,  leaving  -two  open 
corridors  which  servo  as  passages,  or,  in  certain 
seasons,  for  drying  grain,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  as  bedrooms  when  the  moon  shines 
only.  The  central  door  leads  to  the  imincipal 
room  of  tho  house,  the  divan-khaua,  or  council- 
hall. 

Leaving  Bombay,  with  its  peri)otual  summer, 
for  Lahore  in  the  north,  we  find  tho  central 
court,  even  in  small  houses  ; but  modified  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  colder  winter  climate. 
The  style  is  also  changed  by  the  adoption  of 
true  brick  construction  instead  of  the  trabeate 
buildings  of  Bombay,  where  the  brick  walls, 
though  thick,  are  but  the  filling  of  a large 
wooden  framework  of  column  and  lintel,  which 
would  stand  of  itself,  and  is  often  put  together 
before  the  bricklayer  comes  on  to  work.  Such 
a construction  will  stand  earthquakes  and 
cyclones;  but,  if  neglected,  makes  but  a poor 
rain,  and,  therefore,  there  aro  no  very  old 
buildings  of  tho  mixed  wooden  and  brick  style 
to  bo  found  in  India. 

The  brick  buildings  of  the  Punjib  seem  to 
be  lineal  descendants  of  the  brick  architecture 
of  the  Tigris  and  Ea^ihrates  country.  How 
long  arch  and  dome  have  been  used  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  both  aro  well  understood ; 
and  to  this  day  the  native  builderwill  construct 
vaults  of  brickwork  which  only  an  engineer 
would  attempt  here.  In  tbe  Punjab  cities 
wood  is  still  used  largely  in  house  building,  but 
not  as  an  essential  part  of  the  construction, 
excepting  where  tho  space  is  insufficient  for 
masonry. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  architectural 
styles  of  Bombay  aud  the  Punjilb  lies  in  the 
facade,  which,  iu  the  north,  is  broken  by  project- 
ing windows,  generally  arranged  in  groups  of 
three.  When  of  wood,  the  forms  approach  those 
of  the  well-known  “ Muabrabeyehs  ” of  Cairo 
houses  ; when  in  stono  or  brick,  the  window  is 
but  a slice,  including  three  sides  of  a “ cbuttri  ” 
pavilion  with  its  dome,  carried  by  a corbel  of 
lotus-flower  shape.  The  brickwork  is  excellent, 
the  bricklayer  seemingly  trying  to  vie  with  his 
fellow  artisan,  tbe  carpenter.  Except  when 
glazed,  tbe  bricks  are  cut  and  carved  one  by 
one  as  wanted  ; often  tbis  is  done  after  fixing. 
Moulded  work  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  even 
to  the  glazed  terra-cotta  makers,  who  obtain 
their  forms  by  rough  modellings,  and  after  the 
clay  is  dry  and  hard,  finish  with  carver's  tools. 

Turning  from  the  houses  to  their  builders,  I 
will  select  some  notes  on  house-building  customs, 
folk-lore,  Ac.,  from  a valuable  mine  of  informa- 
tion, placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Kipling,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  tbe  most  interestiug,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  tbe  best  people  of  India,  tho  artisan 
classes. 

The  native  prefers  looking  after  his  own 
work.  Houses  are  seldom  built  by  contract. 
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Those  built  in  cantonments  for  Europeans  aro 
sometimes  giren  out  to  contractors ; but  the 
native  house  proper  is  the  enterprise  of  the 
owner.  He  engages  a “niistri,”  who  is  at  once 
architect  and  clerk  of  the  works.  Materials 
are  purchased  by  the  “mistri”  and  the  owner, 
or  his  agent  or  servant  in  company.  Wages 
are  paid  to  common  labourers  daily,  and  to 
craftsmen  at  irregular  intervals.  The  accounts 
invariably  get  complicated  by  reason  of  ad- 
vances, and  what  a London  tradesman  calls  tlio 
“ dead  horse  ” is  never  fairly  worked  off.  When 
any  difficult  work  is  in  hand,  or  a spurt  neces- 
sary, the  workmen  are  treated  with  tobacco, 
sherbet,  or  sweetmeats.  One  “mistri”  will 
sometimes  have  two  or  three  houses  building 
at  once.  Scarcely  any  drawings  arc  made ; 
there  are  designs  extant,  but  they  are  seldom 
drawn  to  scale.  Once  begun,  the  work  goes 
steadily  on,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  many 
holidays.  Eain  only  stops  it. 

When  a Mahommedan  starts  a foundation  of 
a house,  he  gets  au  auspicious  day  fixed, — as 
often  as  not  by  a Brahmin, — and  the  ordinary 
Hinduised  Mahommedan  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict will  entertain  Brahmins  at  a dinner.  A 
strict  Mahommedan  will  get  a moollah,  or 
respectable  man  of  weight  and  character,  to 
lay  the  first  brick;  he  distributes  goor  (sugar) 
to  the  poor,  or  gives  a dinner.  And  when 
the  house  is  finished,  he  gives  an  “inam”  of 
a shawl,  or  a turban,  or  money  to  the  “mistri.” 

Vory  orthodox  Hindus  will  sacrifice  a goat  at 
the  beginning  of  a house,  and  “ Ganasha,”  the 
elephant-headed  god  who  presides  at  all  begin- 
nings, and  whose  quaint  figure  finds  a place 
over  most  Hindu  doorways,  is  worshipped. 
His  sign  heads  every  baniah’s  account-book, 
and  is  the  ubiqnitons  “swastika,”  or  cross  fylfot 
of  our  heraldry. 

When  the  house  is  finished,  or  at  a convenient 
time  after,  an  auspicious  day  is  fixed  for  the 
ceremonial  entrance,  or  “juth  khana,”  the 
house  warming. 

Generally,  in  districts  with  increasing  pros- 
pority,  brick  is  taking  the  place  of  “ adobe.” 
In  the  cities  the  price  of  wood  forbids  the 
extensive  use  of  wooden  balconies,  &c.,  that 
once  prevailed.  The  door  or  window-framo  is 
often  wrought  separately,  sometimes  in  another 
town,  and  though  it  may  appear  to  bo  set  in 
the  expanse  of  brick  wall  in  a chance-hap  sort 
of  way,  frequently  has  an  effect  which  more 
studied  designs  mias;  naturally,  a deeply- 
recessed,  well-carved  door  or  window-frame 
can  scarcely  come  amiss  anywhere. 

In  some  districts  there  is  a quaint  custom. 
When  a carpenter  has  made  a particular  good 
“chanloat”  door  or  \vindow-fram6,  ho  takes  it 
to  the  house  into  which  it  is  to  be  built,  and 
spreading  a sheet  on  tho  ground,  he  lays  his 
work  down  and  sets  himself  alongside  to 
receive  tho  congratulations  of  his  towiasfolk. 
These  take  a practical  form,  and  cowries,  pice, 
and  white  money  rain  on  the  sheet.  They  say 
that  once  as  much  as  100  rupees  testified  to  the 
skill  of  a carver.  But  this  is  unk-nown  in  the 
large  cities. 

Since  it  is  unlucky  to  start  but  with  tho  left 
leg,  some  “mistris”  say  steps  should  be  odd 
numbers,  so  that  the  left  comes  first  into  tho 
upper  room  ; but  this  is  not  constantly  obseived. 
The  risers  of  native  steps  are  always  high  and 
awkward.  At  Jeyporo  they  go  up  slopes 
instead  of  steps. 


“THE  OLD  HOUSE,”  HEREFORD. 

^ The  handsome  half-timbered  building,  erecte 
in  1621,  and  well  known  by  photographs  as  “ Tl 
Old  House,  standing  detached  and  conspicuoi 
as  it  does  in  the  centre  of  the  business  quartt 
of  the  ancient  city,  has  lately  been  restored  an 
^pted  to  the  purposes  of  a banking  businei 
by  the  Worcester  City  and  County  Bankin 
Company. 

^ Oliver  Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  slept  i 
it  on  one  occasion,  and  for  a time  it  bore  h 
name  as  “ Cromwell’s  House.” 

Originally  it  had  bouses  right  and  left,  as 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  “ Butcher’a-row 
One  after  another  of  these  has  been  pulle 
down,  and  at  last  the  town-hall  itself,  whic 
was  one  of  them,  fell  a victim  to  tho  necessiti( 
of  the  age.  Probably  “ The  Old  House 
would  have  shared  a similar  fate  had  it  not  be« 
for  its  historical  interest,  and  constituting  tl 
principal  architectural  link  in  the  city  betwet 
the  past  and  present. 

Tie  two  upper  floors,  with  their  numeioi 


overhanging  many  ■ mullioued  windows,  have 
been  but  little  altered,  but  the  lower  floor  has 
suffered  terrible,  mutilation  from  successive 
shopkeepers,  and  only  one  small  portion  re- 
mained of  a picturesque  pent  roof  that  origi- 
nally ran  along  each  front.  The  restorer’s 
work  has  therefore  been  chiefly  required  here, — 
the  repairer's  above.  To  retain  the  old  forms 
and  yet  make  the  building  serviceable  for 
banking  purposes  was  a task  of  some  difficulty, 
as  it  necessitated  windows  on  the  blank  sides  ; 
but  a brass  plate  has  been  affixed  to  remind 
posterity  of  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1882  tho 
form  of  the  building  was  altered  into  that  of  a 
detached  structure,  which,  of  course,  it  had 
really  been  for  at  least  a century  previously. 

Another  change  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  gradual  but  entire  covering  to  a height 
of  nearly  2 ft.  of  the  stone  chamfered  base. 
Owing  to  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
it  was  impossible  to  lower  tho  ground  without 
making  a railed-in  trench,  which  has  been 
carried  out,  the  plan  of  lifting  the  massive 
wooden  framework  bodily  having  to  be  abau- 
doned  on  account  of  its  cost,  though  the  porch 
was  treated  in  this  way,  and  certain  portions  of 
the  building  which  had  sunk  in  consequence  of 
the  rotting  away  of  the  timbers  and  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  successive  shop- 
keepers had  treated  the  ground-floor. 

The  whole  exterior,  with  its  black  beams  and 
cement  panels,  has  been  carefully  repaired,  and 
the  grotesques  and  other  carvings  scraped  and 
cleaned  where  practicable,  but  in  some  instances, 
notably  in  the  handsomely-carved  barge-boards, 
simple  oiling  had  to  be  adopted,  owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  neglect  and  decay  they  evinced. 

Care  has  been  taken  with  the  ancient  portions 
of  the  interior,  and  several  interesting  frescos, 
carvings,  and  other  ornamentation  have  been 
revealed  to  view.  Tho  new  carving  has  been 
principally  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  of 
Hereford.  Mr.  Ben  Gay,  of  Bristol,  supplied 
the  new  tinted  glazing  in  the  banking-room  ; 
Messrs.  Brawn  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  the  iron 
and  brass  work;  Mr.  Ebner,  of  Clerkenwell,  the 
oak  parquetrie ; and  Mr.  W.  Godwin,  of  Lug- 
wardiue,  the  encaustic  tile  floors.  Mr.  Peachy 
was  foreman  throughout;  Mr.  T.  Collins,  of 
Tewkesbury,  the  contractor ; and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen  Barker,  of  London  and  Hereford,  the 
architect,  ho  having  been  selected  in  a limited 
competition. 


THE  ESTIMATES  FOR  YIENNA  TOWN 
HALL. 

The  new  Town-hall  of  Vienna  continues  to  bo 
tho  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  Municipal 
Authorities.  Some  six  months  ago  they  were 
unpleasantly  surprised  to  learn  from  tho  Depart- 
ment of  Works  that  the  estimates  for  the 
building  of  the  edifice  had  proved  too  small  by 
the  sum  of  1,800,000  florins.  After  much 
grumbling,  and  useless  discussion,  however,  tho 
Town  Council  yielded  to  the  inevitable  and 
voted  the  entire  amount  of  tho  deficiency,  but 
stipulated  expressly  that  this  additional  1,800,000 
florins  was  in  no  case  to  be  exceeded.  The  City 
Fathers  in  the  Austrian  capital  take  things 
easily,  and  even  when  this  large  sum  was 
granted  in  excess  of  the  estimates,  it  never 
struck  any  one  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  make 
any  inq_uiry  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  work,  to 
ascertain  how  such  a discrepancy  had  arisen,  or 
whether  tho  additional  sum  demauded  would 
complete  the  edifice.  What  tho  Council  did  do, 
however,  was  to  decide  that  the  laying  of  the  last 
or  crowning  stone  of  the  edifice  should  take  place 
on  the  12th  of  September  next,  being  the  second 
centenary  of  the  defeat  of  the  last  Turkish  army 
whichever  besieged  the  city.  All  preparations 
were  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  removal  of  all 
the  municipal  offices  into  the  new  building  by 
that  date ; but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  or 
six  months  since  the  voting  of  the  extra  grant, 
fresh  rumours  begin  to  crop  up  in  the  Ratb- 
haus  Building  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
even  with  the  additional  grant  the  architects 
will  find  it  impossible  to  finish  the  building. 
Tho  Council  were  naturally  surprised  and 
wrathful  even  at  the  mention  of  a thing  that 
seemed  so  palpably  impossible.  It  was  at 
length  suggested  that  tho  members  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  building,  and  examine  the  state  of 
the  work  for  themselves  before  anything  further 
was  done.  A deputation  of  the  Council  did,  in 
fact,  eventually  proceed  to  the  new  Rathhaus, 
and  with  what  they  saw  there,  or  rather  what 
they  missed  there,  they  were  dumbfoundered. 


Upon  examining  the  building  more  carefully,  ft 
was  discovered  that  the  most  glaring  nogligencOi 
had  prevailed,  and  it  was  clear  that,  so  far  from, 
the  building  being  ready  for  the  final  stone  to 
be  laid  in  September,  the  edifice  cannot  possiblyl 
be  finished  this  year.  In  the  extensive  base- 
ment the  necessary  heating  and  ventilation' 
arrangements  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  and 
all  parts  of  the  work  were  more  or  less  in 
arrears.  No  windows  have  yet  been  put  in,  nor 
have  any  steps  been  taken  in  that  or  a scar©' 
other  matters.  The  ceremony  of  laying  th© 
crowning  stone  may  bo  gone  through,  but  ifci 
will  bo  months  before  the  edifice  is  finished 
and  ready  for  occupation.  But  what  is  worst 
of  all,  the  city  authorities  will  find  it  necessary 
to  make  a second  additional  grant,  amounting,, 
it  is  estimated,  at  from  one  million  to  two 
million  florins. 


THE  VIENNA  CITY  RAILWAYS. 

— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a. 
notice  beaded  as  above  in  your  number  of  ■ 
the  19th  inst.,  and  as  it  contains  so  many 
serious  inaccuracies  I trust  you  will  kindly  ■ 
afford  me  space  for  correcting  them. 

The  Vienna  Railway  is  not  all  designed  “ to  ' 
run  above  groiuid  on  viaducts,”  and  will  not' 
“ be  very  expensive.”  On  the  contrary,  a con- 
siderable length  of  it  will  be  constructed  in  i 
“ open  cutting,”  with  retaining-walls,  similar  toi 
the  open  sections  of  the  District  Railway  in  i 
London.  It  will  cost  less  per  mile  than  any  ' 
metropolitan  railway  yet  constructed.  The  i 
estimated  outlay  is  under  200,000^.  per  mile, ' 
including  land  pmchase  and  “equipment,”  but 
exclusive  of  rolling  stock  and  engines,  and 
370,OOOL  per  mile  as  stated  by  your  informant,  ■ 
which  figure  happens  to  be  about  the  cost  of  the  i 
Berlin  Elevated  Railway,  which  is  a double : 
railway  with  four  lines  of  rails,  intended  chiefly  ' 
for  military  purposes. 

“ The  Vienna  authorities,”  by  which  phrase  i 
your  informant  probably  means  the  “ Municipal . 
Corporation,”  cannot  now  take  up  a “rival 
scheme,”  nor  can,  nor  could,  they  at  any  time ; 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  “concession’* 
granted  to  Mr.  Bruiilees,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  i 
writer  by  tho  Imperial  Government  in  January  > 
last,  when  all  “ other  schemes  ” were  summarily  . 
disposed  of.  Nor  do  I propose  to  adopt  any  , 
such  “ modifications  ” as  are  suggested  by  your  i 
informant.  Neither  can  I findany  confirmation 
of  the  statement  “ that  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  i 
has  laid  any  project  for  a metropolitan  “net- 
work” of  electric  railways  before  tho  city  i 
authorities,”  who  would  not  be  the  proper  i 
persons  to  apply  to,  and  who  have  no  power  to : 
grant  railway  concessions. 

I am  told  some  one  obtained  a “ licence  ’* 
from  the  Government  to  lay  a short  “ experi- 
mental narrow-gauge  electric  tramway  ” iu  the  : 
Prater,  outside  the  district  concessioued  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Vienna  City  Railways,  several 
months  ago,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
taken  up  again  in  twelve  months,  but  it  has  not- ! 
been  proceeded  with. 

Some  time  since,  in  company  with  the  prin- 
cipal promoters  of  the  Vienna  City  Railways, 

I baa  a long  conference  with  Dr.  Werner  i 
Siemens  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Halskc,  at  Berlin, 
on  tho  question  of  working  our  lines,  whea 
constructed,  by  electricity ; but  after  serioue 
investigation  it  was  concluded  that  it  is  not 
yet  practically  demonstrated  that  it  can  bo 
economically  done,  or  indeed  safely  done  at 
all,  where  numerous  branches  enter  on  a “ring 
railway  ” such  as  ours.  Mr.  Edison  has  been 
earnestly  engaged  on  the  same  problem  for  th© 
“Now  York  Elevated  Railways,”  where  the 
conditions  are  more  in  his  favour,  but  up  to  tho 
present  unsuccessfully,  and  I am  confident 
that  if  any  one  can  succeed  in  the  practical 
solution  of  this  interesting  subject  it  will  be 
our  clever  American  cousin. 

In  the  remainder  of  tho  notice  complained  of 
your  informant  falls  into  so  many  errors  in 
reference  to  existing  facts  that  I conclude  ho  . 
has  never  been  in  Vienna.  He  says  : — “ The  : 
old  part  of  the  city  ‘ lies  high,'  and  here  Dr,  ' 
Siemens  proposes  to  tunnel.”  The  old  part  of 
Vienna  is  perfectly  flat,  as  most  people  know, 
and  at  a level  very  little  over  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Danube.  To  tunnel  underground  . 
therein,  and  to  make  elevated  viaducts  in  the  ! 
higher  and  newer  parts  of  the  city,  tbrougb 
the  Gxirtel  Strasse,  outside  the  lines  of  the  old 
fortifications,  would  be  a manifest  absurdity, 
and  I venture  to  say  Dr.  W.  Siemens,  no  more  i 
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than  the  writer,  has  over  even  heard  of  this 
fantastic  project,  nor  has  he  dreamed  of  “ sup- 
planting the  railway  for  which  Mr.  Fogerty 
has  obtained  the  concession,”  or  “ supplement- 
ing it”  by  electric  continuations.  Atall  events, 
here  in  Vienna,  and  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  only  authorities, — those  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  who  would  have  been  officially 
informed, — I havo  never  heard  anything  of 
'Such  intentions  on  his  part,  and  I am  certain 
ihe  would  have  written  to  mo  if  he  entertained 
them,  as  no  man  knows  better  the  moaning  of 
the  phrase,  “ Concessioued  llailway,”  and  its 
unassailable  character. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  notice  you 
have  inadvertently  inserted  in  your  influential 
journal  is  an  “ intentional  hoax,”  similar  to 
grossly  inaccurate  statements  recently  supplied 
to  other  journals  in  London  by  disappointed 
and  malicious  competitors  whose  names  have 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  editors. 

Having  failed  to  prevent  the  grant  of  this 
important  concession  to  the  English  syndic.ato, 
they  now  endeavour  to  throw  cold  and  not  very 
clean  water  on  it  by  insinuating  that  it  is  of  no 
value,  and  will  be  superseded  by  some  other  pro- 
ject invented  for  their  purpose  at  the  moment, 
in  order,  so  they  imagine,  that  the  public  will 
be  hindered  thereby  from  subscribing  for  the 
chare  capital  if  ever  it  should  bo  offered  to 
them. 

Fortunately,  the  promoters  are  strong  enough 
to  be  independent  of  tho  public,  and  the  only 
thing  approaching  to  accui'acy  in  the  article 
before  me  is  tho  opening  statement  ” that  they 
have  given  notice  to  the  Grovermnent  here  that 
they  are  prepared  to  fulfil  tho  condition  of  the 
■concession  as  to  the  first  instalment  of  tho 
capital,  and  to  commence  tho  works  as  soon  as 
they  receive  the  official  permission  to  do  so,” 
4.C.,  on  the  approval  of  the  ” workingdrawinga” 
now  in  rapid  course  of  preparation  in  these 
■offices. 

JosF.rn  Fogerty,  M.Tiist.C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Engineer  to  the  Vienna  City  Uailwnys,  and 
Conuessiounaire. 

Vienna,  24th  May. 


PROGRESS  OF  BUILDING 
IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

NEW  HOTELS,  THEATRES,  &C. 

There  are  few  localities  within  the  metropolis 
where  building  is  proceeding  at  a more  rapid 
rate  than  in  the  recently-formed  Northumber- 
iand-avenue,  every  portion  of  which  will  now 
shortly  be  covered  with  public  buildings  of  some 
size.  As  is  well  known,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  expended  something  like  half  a 
million  sterling  in  tho  purchase  of  land  and 
buildings  to  construct  the  avenue,  tho  cost  of 
Northumberland  House  and  grounds  alone 
amounting  to  40O,0O0L  Tho  Board  have,  how- 
ever, been  practically  more  than  recouped  for 
this  largo  outlay.  With  the  exception  of  a small 
plot  of  laud  on  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue, 
near  its  junction  with  Craven-street,  the  whole 
of  the  sites  on  both  sides  of  the  Avenue  have 
been  disposed  of  for  building  purposes,  and  we 
are  confidently  informed,  but  do  not  vouch  for 
it,  that  the  Board  aro  now  in  receipt  of  gi-ound- 
rents  representing  upwards  of  six  per  cent,  upon 
the  outlay  incurred  in  the  original  purchase. 

Tho  greater  portion  of  tho  frontage  on  the 
south  side  will  be  occupied  by  two  monster 
hotels,  both  of  which  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. In  continuation  of  tho  buildings  at 

ithe  south-west  angle  of  the  Avenue,  now  occu- 
pied by  tbo  National  Liberal  Club,  the  build- 
jing  designated  the  Nortbumberland-avenuo 

I Hotel,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  has  recently  been  commenced,  and  a 
large  number  of  workmen  aro  at  pi'eeent  em- 
ployed in  excavating  and  getting  in  the  founda- 
tions, preparatory  to  the  superstructure  being 
jproccedod  with,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
I commenced  in  about  a month.  The  hotel  will 
.have  a frontage  to  tho  Avenue  of  no  less  than 
353  ft.  in  length,  extending  in  a south-easterly 
Idirectiou  to  the  buildings  recently  erected  by 
ithe  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
iThe  style  of  architecture  will  be  the  Italian 
lEenaissancc,  and  the  building,  having  several 
Ifloors,  will  be  carried  to  a great  height,  the 
|tnain  roof  being  110  ft.  above  the  ground  line. 
lOn  the  grouud-floor  there  will  be  a dining-room 
of  unusually  large  dimensions,  together  with 
iseveral  coffee-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  enter- 
Itaining-rooms,  and  the  enormous  capacity  of  the 
ihotel  may  be  judged  when  it  is  stated  that  it 
Iwill  contain  upwards  of  ,700  reception  and  bed 
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rooms.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs.  Isaacs  & 
Florence,  of  Verulam-buildings,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of 
the  Tredegar  Works,  Bow.  Mr.  Charles  Till  is 
tho  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  H6tel  Metropole,  which  is  of  somewhat 
similar  dimensions  and  character  to  the  above- 
named  buildings.  is  likewise  actively  in  progress, 
the  elevation  having  already  been  carried  several 
feet  above  the  ground  line.  This  hotel  has  a 
frontage  to  the  south  side  of  tho  Avenue  of 
320  ft.  in  length,  with  a frontage  of  similar 
length  to  Whitehall-place.  The  two  hotels 
have  thus  a frontage  to  the  Avenue  of  653  ft. 
in  length. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Avenue,  immediately 
adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel,  a new  theatre  is 
about  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham, 
and  the  building  will  bo  immediately  com- 
menced. An  announcement  on  tho  site  states 
that  tho  theatre  will  be  opened  on  tho  return 
of  tho  Criterion  company  from  America.  Mr. 
Verity  is  the  architect. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Avenue,  a short  dis- 
tance eastward,  tho  Charing-cross  Turkish 
Baths  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  adjoining 
them  is  a handsome  and  lofty  building  called 
Wessex  Lodge,  which  has  just  been  completed. 
Near  the  south-eastern  end  of  tho  Avenue, 
close  to  tho  Embankment,  two  other  plots  have 
been  secured,  on  one  of  which  it  is  .announced 
that  offices  and  residential  chambers  are  about 
to  be  erected,  suitable  for  banks  aud  insurance 
and  other  companies ; and  on  the  other  site  it 
is  likewise  stated  that  shops,  residential 
chambers,  and  offices  will  be  erected.  The 
whole  of  the  sites  on  both  sides  of  tho  Avenue 
will  thus  shortly  be  covered  with  buildings,  all 
faced  with  Portland  stone,  which  is  one  of  tho 
conditions  on  which  che  land  is  leased  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board. 


THE  NEW  FIRE  BRIGADE  BUILDINGS 
IN  SCOTLAND  YARD. 

For  some  time  past  a new  block  of  buildings 
for  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  east  end  of  Scotland- 
yard,  near  Northumberland  Avenue.  The 
buildings,  which  are  fast  approachiug  comjjle- 
tion,  have  a frontage  of  7l  ft.  in  length,  and 
are  73  ft.  in  height,  containing  five  stories 
above  the  ground-lloor.  Tho  elevation  of  tho 
buildings  is  in  red  brick,  with  Mansfield  stone 
piers,  cornices,  and  windows,  all  of  which  are  of 
' two  and  three  lights.  The  carved  and  fluted 
Mansfield  piers  impart  a very  effective  appear- 
ance to  tho  elevation.  The  building  is  surmounted 
by  a ilausard  roof,  iu  which  are  three  domes, 
above  a cornice  and  balustrade  with  vases,  all  in 
Mansfield  stone.  At  the  west  angle  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  an  octagonal  tower,  106  ft.  iu  height, 
chiefly  in  Mansfield  stone.  It  is  intended  as  a 
look-out  tower  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  brigade,  its  summit  being  reached  by  an 
iuternal  circular  staircase.  The  tower  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  metropolis,  in 
various  directions.  The  building  contains 
a large  number  of  apartments,  consisting  of 
living  and  bed  rooms  for  members  of  the  brigade, 
tho  ground-floor  portion  of  the  building  having 
ample  space  for  fire-engines,  with  stabling 
accommodation  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mott,  for  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Reading,  of 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  is  the  contractor. 
Mr.  Thrush  is  dork  of  tho  works. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  WALWORTH 
RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  Walworth  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company’s  Metropolitan 
Extension  Section  between  Ludgate-hill  and 
Victoria  is  considered  to  be  the  most  profitable 
station  on  the  route,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  incon- 
venient for  the  large  number  of  passengers  who 
daily  make  UBO  of  it.  The  approaches  are  bad, 
tho  booking-offices  are  under  a dark  arch,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  enormous  traffic 
which  daily  takes  place  between  the  station  and 
Ludgate-hill ; whilst  waiting-rooms  and  covered 
platforms  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Repeated  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
want  of  accommodation  and  ordinary  con- 
venience at  the  station,  but  hitherto  nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the 
reasonable  demands  o£  that  largo  section  of 


tho  inhabitants  which  makes  use  of  the  station 
Tho  directors  have  at  length,  however,  resolved 
to  carry  out  several  important  improvements, 
eoino  of  which  are  now  in  progress.  The  central 
platform  between  tho  main  line  and  tbo  Metro- 
politan Extension  line  to  Victoria  is  being 
covered  iu  with  a roof  supported  on  ornamental 
iron  columns,  and  we  understand  that  waiting- 
rooms  are  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the 
several  platforms,  whilst  the  booking-offices  are 
likewise  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  approaches 
very  much  improved. 


THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BAHK 
BUILDINGS  AT  NEWINGTON. 

The  London  and  County  Banking  Company 
have  just  completed  tho  erection  of  a now 
block  of  buildings  at  Newington  Butts,  in 
addition  to  their  present  banking  premises. 
The  buildings,  which  are  situated  nearly 
opposite  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Hotel, 
havo  a frontage  to  Newington  Butts  of 
61  ft.  in  length,  and  ai'e  upwards  of  50  ft. 
in  height,  coiuprising  tho  ground  and  three 
upper  floors.  Tho  ground-floor  portion  of 
the  elevation  is  in  Portland  stone,  rusticated, 
and  has  a range  of  five  arched  windows,  with 
two  entrances  to  the  building  at  tho  east  and 
west  ends  respectively,  each  entrance  being 
surmounted  by  an  elaborately  carved  tympanum 
resting  on  carved  and  moulded  trusses.  Tho 
carving  around  tho  windows  is  likewise  very 
elaborate,  the  key-stones  of  the  windows  con- 
sisting of  sculptured  figure-heads.  At  tho  foot 
of  the  first-floor  windows,  the  elevation  of 
which  is  also  in  Portland  stone,  there  is  a 
balustrade.  Tho  first  floor  has  a range  of 
seven  windows,  four  of  which  aro  surmounted 
by  pediments,  resting  on  columns.  Tho  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  elevation  aro  in  white 
Suffolk  brick,  with  Portland  stono  windows 
and  dressings.  Tho  treatment  of  the  second 
floor  windows  is  one  of  tho  most  ornamental 
portions  of  tho  frontage.  Tho  whole  of  the 
basement  and  gronnd  floor  will  bo  occupied  as 
tho  banking  premises,  tho  banking-room  being 
GO  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
upwards  of  1,600  ft.  It  is  intended  to  bo 
elegantly  fitted  in  mahogany,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  upper  floors  of  tho 
building  are  intended  to  be  occupied  as  the 
offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Dex)artment  for 
tho  South  London  district. 

Messrs.  Glover  & Saltor,  of  tho  Poultry,  are 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  are 
tho  contractors. 


AMERICA. 

Chicago. — The  progress  made  by  Chicago  still 
continues  remarkably  rapid.  At  the  present 
time  it  numbers  about  600,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  tho  third  largest  industrial  city  in  tho  States. 
In  the  year  1882  it  added  40,000  to  its  popula- 
tion. Tho  entire  trade  of  tho  place  in  that 
year  is  estimated  to  havo  amounted  to  a turn- 
over of  229,000,0001.  sterling.  Tho  Bankers’ 
Clearing-house  returns  roso  to  478,800,0001. 
sterling.  In  cattle,  pigs,  and  tinned  moats 
Chicago  remains  the  first  city  in  tho  Union. 
In  1882  there  were  4,000,000  pigs  slaughtered, 
and  690,000,000  lb.  of  meat  aud  lard  canned 
and  packed.  In  tho  matter  of  building  the  city 
continues  to  show  the  greatest  activity.  Last 
year  there  were  3,000  new  houses  erected,  and 
the  total  amount  spent  in  the  city  on  the  build- 
ing trades  in  1882  is  reckoned  to  havo  been  not 
less  than  4,000,0001.  sterling.  All  the  new 
streets  are  now  paved  with  wood,  blocks  of 
cedar  being  generally  employed. 

Subterranean  Projects  for  Neio  York. — The 
proposal  for  an  underground  railway  running 
the  direction  of  Broadway  and  Madison-avenue, 
right  through  New  York,  appears  to  be  gaining 
favour  in  that  city.  One  of  tho  objections  is  the 
unavoidable  disturbance  to  tho  traffic  of  that 
great  thoroughfare  while  the  line  was  building, 
but  this  would,  of  course,  only  be  comparatively 
temporary.  Tho  project  now  mooted  is  not 
merely  a subterranean  railway,  with  two  double 
lines  of  rails,  but  rather  the  creation  of  a sort  of 
second  Broadway  underground.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  present  cellars  shall  bo  turned  into 
shops ; that  there  shall  bo  wide  pavements  for 
foot-paasongers  as  well  as  the  railway ; and 
that  the  wh^ole  shall  be  lighted  with  electricity. 
For  che  accommodation  of  tho  numerous  net- 
work of  tubes,  pipes,  aud  cables  of  the  water, 
gas,  and  electric  companies,  it  is  proposed  to 
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constrnct  special  gangways.  Of  the  rails,  one 
pair  would  be  for  short  journeys,  the  trains 
stopping  at  every  street  comer,  the  other  for 
long  journeys  and  quick  trains,  stopping  only 
at  mile  intervals.  The  luggage  traffic  would  be 
done  chiefly  at  night. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.# 

APPLICATION'S  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,507.  A.  Diss,  WestBergholt.  Construction 
of  chimney-pieces,  Ac.  May  19,  1883. 

2,522,  A.  Snelling,  London.  Cowls  for 
chimneys,  &c.  May  21,  1883. 

2,335.  F.  II.  F.  Eagel,  Ilambnrg.  Manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone,  &c.  (Com.  by  E. 
Murjahn,  Uamburg.)  May  21,  1383. 

2,570.  J.  Gaxlick,  Birmingham.  Construction 
of  floorings,  platforms,  i&c.  May  23, 1883. 

2,001.  A.  Clark,  London.  Fire-proof  screen 
for  separating  the  stage  from  the  auditorium  of 
theatres,  <S:c.  May  24,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  date  named  : — 

Jfay  23,  1883. 

280.  J.  II.  Starling,  Erith,  and  E.  A.  May, 
Belvedere.  Manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  Ac. 
Jan.  17,  1883. 

1,894.  W.  Berry  and  P.  Stuart,  Edinbnrgh. 
Pavement.  April  14,  1883. 

2,003.  D.  Jones,  London.  Apparatus  for 
improving  drought  in  chimneys,  Ac.  April  24, 
1883. 

2,475.  A.  Rudolph,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Window-sashes.  May  17,  1883. 

May  25,  1883. 

2,052.  R.  Hudson,  Gildersome.  Manufacture 
of  metallic  roofing,  Ac.  April  23,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Fublithed  daring  the  TVeeh  ending  Mag  26,  1883. 

4,592.  H.  Blair,  Glasgow.  Ventilating  appli- 
ances for  soil-pipes,  Ac.  Sept.  27,  1883.  Price 
Cd. 

This  Tentilating  appliance  ecnaists  of  two  pieeea  of  piping 
fitting  into  each  other  between  which  an  air-inlet  or  grating 
is  formed. 

4,652.  T.  Young  and  G.  C.  Wood,  Sheffield. 
Appliances  for  securing  windows  and  doors. 
Sept.  30,  1882.  Price  2d. 

A two-armed  catch  suspended  in  a bracket  moveB  out 
BUfomaticallv  and  secures  the  window  when  it  is  closed 
{Pro.  Fro.) 

4,731.  J.  Drewitt,  London.  Connecting 
spindles  to  locks  and  latches.  Oct.  4,  1882 
Price  6d. 

The  knobs  are  fixed  to  the  spindles  bv  a divided  metallic 
ring  fixed  in  a groove  in  the  neck  of  the  knob,  and  the 
spindles  are  connected  to  the  locks  or  latches  bv  a split 
cotter  pin,  which  passes  through  one  of  a series  of 'holes  in 
the  spindle. 


THE  LAND-TAX. 

Sir, — The  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Evans  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  and  which 
you  print  on  page  691,  refers  to  a snbject  which 
intimately  affects  every  Briton,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  us  engaged  in  building.  I am 
sorry  however,  that  the  paper  contains  so  little 
historical  matter,  and,  as  the  concluding  recom- 
mendation appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  wrong, 
I propose,  with  your  permission,  to  supply,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  such  facts  and  figures  as  will 
conduce  to  a bettor  understanding  of  the  sabjoot, 
which  is  one  worthy  of  being  carefully  and  im- 
partially studied  by  every  man  iu  the  kingdom. 
The  land-tax  was  first  imposed  upon  England 
and  Wales  by  4th  William  and  Mary,  1693. 
Scotland  was  subjected  to  it  in  1707}  but,  like 
the  window-tax  and  its  successor,  the  house- 
duty,  it  has  never  been  imposed  in  Ireland.  In 
ancient  times  the  land  of  England  belonged  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  let  out  to  its  tenants  on 
conditions  of  military  service  and  other  duties, 
and  payments  of  various  kinds.  After  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  1660,  this 
military  service  was  felt  to  be  so  irksome  by  the 
Crown  tenants  that  they  passed  a law  (for  at 
that  time  they  composed  the  Parliament)  com- 
mutmg  it  into  a money  payment ; but  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made,  not  by  themselves,  who 
were  relieved  of  an  onerous  duty,  but  by  the 
general  public,  in  the  shape  of  an  excise  duty 
upon  all  beer  and  spirits  brewed  for  sale.  That 
prepared  for  their  own  use  was  to  be  free  and 
^ Agents,  18tt,  Fleet- 


unfcaied.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
1692,  when  the  full  cornpensation,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  thirty-two  years  before 
the  loss  of  the  military  service  of  former  times, 
became  so  lessened  that  an  Act  was  passed 
levying  a tax  of  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  full 
yearly  value  of  all  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  at  a rack  rent,  without  any 
abatement,  but  with  exceptions  in  favour  of 
universities,  hospitals,  and  schools  ; on  salaries 
of  public  officers,  except  soldiers  aud  sailors  in 
actual  service  ; and  on  personal  property,  ex- 
cepting household  furniture.  A certain  valua- 
tion, believed  to  be  very  imperfect,  was  made,  and 
the  tax  prodneed  the  sum  of  1,922,0001.  on  that 
valuation  or  assessment.  The  tax  was  continued 
by  annual  Acts  of  Parliament,  sometimes  at  43. 
in  the  pound,  sometimes  at  3s.,  sometimes  at  23., 
aud  once  (1732-33)  at  Is.,  but  always  on  the 
valuation  of  1692,  until  1798,  Scotland,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  being  joined  to  England 
and  Wales  under  the  Act  in  1707.  By  38th 
George  III.,  chaps.  5,  60,  the  land-tax  was 
made  perpetual,  on  the  original  valuation  of 
1692,  at  4$.  in  the  pound,  on  all  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  mines,  iron- 
works, salb-spriuga  aud  works,  parks,  chases, 
warrens,  woods,  fishings,  tithes,  tolls,  an- 
nuities, Ac.,  in  short,  on  all  profits  from  real 
property,  and  the  tax  was  apportioned  in 
shares,  or,  as  they  are  called,  “quotas”  on  each 
county  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  money  to 
be  raised  in  England  and  Wales  should  amount 
to  1,989,6731.,  and  in  Scotland  to  47,9541.,  or  a 
total  altogether  of  2,037,0271.  Provision  was 
made  for  its  redemption  in  the  manner  stated 
by  Mr.  Evans,  at  eighteen  or  twenty-three 
years’  purchase,  according  to  value,  and  Mr. 

, Wm.  Pitt,  who  was  then  Premier  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  desperate  straits  for 
money,  and  nob  very  particular  how  ho  got  it, 
excused  the  iniquity  of  this  forestalling  of  the 
wants  of  posterity  by  declaring  “ that  the 
measure  would  not  preclude  that  or  any  other 
Parliament  from  imposing  another  land-tax,  or 
from  augmenting  or  reassessing  the  existing 
one,”  but  endeavoured  to  comfort  them  by  a 
statement  of  his  conviction  that  it  would  not 
be  done,  and  up  to  now  he  has  been  right.  But 
who  can  doubt  that  some  rearrangement  is 
necessary  when  the  gross  inequality  of  the  in- 
cidence of  the  tax  is  proclaimed.  I have  already 
said  that  by  the  Acts  of  1798  certain  quotas 
were  apportioned  to  each  county,  the  total 
number  being  513,  495  of  which  were  for  Eng- 
land, eleven  for  Wales,  and  seven  for  Scotland; 
and  these  were  again  divided  amongst  the 
counties  according  to  what  appears  to  have  been 
their  wealth  at  that  time,  and  a sort  of  rough 
justice  was  maintained  in  the  apportionment. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  inequalities  arose  from 
unequal  prosiwrity  or  otherwise,  until  at  the 
present  time  we  find  one  county, — Cumberland, 
— pays  on  its  assessment  not  more  than  S-Sths 
of  a penny  in  the  pound,  while  another, — 
Middlesex, — pays  Is.  6id. ; and  the  average  of 
all  the  counties  in  England  is  3Jd.,  in  Wales 
l-'jjd.,  and  in  Scotland  3-16th8  of  a penny,  or  a 
general  average  of  Ifd.  in  the  pound  instead  of 
4s.,  and  the  amount  collected  has  been  reduced 
by  redemption  to  1,051,4331.  in  1883.  Whether 
that  redemption  took  place  iu  great  pai’t  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  or  has  been  very 
gradual  and  is  still  in  progress,  I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  aud  Mr.  Evans  does  not  tell  us, 
but  in  1866  a great  change  was  effected  in  the 
assessments  by  the  transference  from  Schedule 
A to  Schedule  D of  all  mines,  quarries,  iron- ' 
works,  and  other  kinds  of  real  property.  There 
is  another  consideration  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  If  it  was  a fair  thing  to  make  an 
assessment  on  the  actual  value  in  1G93,  it  can- 
not be  an  unfair  thing  to  make  an  assessment 
on  the  actual  value  now.  That  actual  annual 
value  in  1879-80  was,  according  to  the  “ Statis- 
tical Abstract,”  aud  excluding  all  canals,  rail- 
ways, mines,  quarries,  ironworks,  Ac.,  added  by 
the  Act  of  1798  nob  less  than  173,136,1831.,  a 
real  43.  in  the  pound  on  which  would  yield 
34,427,2361.,  instead  of  the  miserable  and  paltry 
1,051,4331.  of  last  year.  In  other  words,  the 
land-tax  was  equal  in  William  and  Mary’s  reign 
to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  revenue.  In  our 
time  it  is  less  than  one-eighty-fifth  of  the  total 
revenue  of  the  country.  And  yet  Mr.  Evans 
proposes  to  compel  redemption.  On  the  con- 
trary, I think  enough  has  been  shown  to  induce 
its  re-enaction  on  a new  valuation,  and  it  ought 
to  be  extended  to  Ireland.  That  land  does  not 
bear  its  proper  share  o£  the  burden  of  imperial 
taxation,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  im- 


proper to  reimposo  the  land-tax,  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  examine  the  official  returns.  Accord- 
ing to  these  the  rovenue  for  1881-3  was  made 


up  as  follows  ; — 


Excise 

Stamps  

Land  and  House  Tax 

Property  and  Income  Tax 
Post-office 

27'240,000 

12,260,000 

2,725,000 

9,945,000 

7,000,000 

1,630,000 

380,000 

Interest  on  Advances 

Suez  Canal  Shares  

Miscellaneous  

and 

1,219,262 

4,136,019 

Total 

£85,822,281 

Of  all  these  items,  the  only  part  paid  by 
owners  of  landed  property  as  such  is  as 
follows ; — 

£1,051,433 

Property  and  Income 
Schedule  A,  Lands 

Tax, 

and 

3,563,403 

ToLal 

£4.614.836 

Under  the  second  item  is  included  all  house 
property,  and  is  to  that  extent  erroneous  for  my 
purpose ; but  as  it  stands,  the  contribution  of 
land  and  houses  combined  is  less  than  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  gross  total.  Aud  it  must  not 

bo  forgotten  that  the  small  contribution  thus 
made  by  landowners  must  be  and  is  made  up 
for  by  the  trading  and  working  classes,  who 
have  thus  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  gross 
inequality  of  taxation. 


The  following  list  gives  the  amount  iu  the 
pound  paid  by  different  counties  towards  the 
land-tax  in  England  : — 


s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

Bedfordahire  . 

. 0 

4h 

Lincoln  

0 

2 

Berks  

. 0 

4 

Middlesex  

Bucks  

. 0 

Monmouth  

0 

Cambridge  .... 

. 0 

Norfolk 

(J 

Cheshire  

. 0 

1.J 

Northampton  .. 

) 

Cornwall  

. 0 

Northumberland  0 

Cumberland.... 

. 0 

fi 

Notts 

0 

3^ 

(1 

54 

Devon  

. 0 

H 

Rutland  

0 

4? 

Dorset  

. 0 

u 

Salop 

0 

2if 

Durham  

. 0 

i 

Somerset 

u 

oi 

. 0 

H 

0 

Gloucester  .... 

. 0 

Suffolk 

0 

4| 

Hants  

. 0 

3?. 

Surrey  

u 

2i% 

Hereford  

. 0 

Sussex  

0 

n 

Herts 

. 0 

4? 

Warwick  

(J 

2f 

Hunts  

. 0 

4^ 

Westmoreland.. 

0 

Kent 

. 0 

Wilts  

u 

n 

Lancashire  

. 0 

o.V 

Worcester  

0 

Leicestershire  . 

. 0 

H 

Yorks  

0 

u 

In  Wales. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Anglesey 

. 0 

•u 

Flint 

0 

Brecknock  .... 

. 0 

Glamorgan  

0 

bS 

Cardigan  

. 0 

2ur 

Merioneth  

0 

Carmarthen 

. 0 

Montgomery  .. 

u 

il 

Carnarvon  .... 

. 0 

Pembroke  

0 

U 

Denbigh  

. 0 

1.’. 

Radnor 

0 

Scotland 0 Ojg 

Average 0 1^ 


Comment  on  the  above  is  unnecessary. 

E.  Grimes. 


MEDALLION  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
REY.  ARTHUR  RIGG. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  numerous 
old  pupils  who  received  their  early  education 
at  the  Engineering  School  at  Chester,  a perma- 
nent memorial  has  been  provided  in  memory  of 
their  old  master,  whose  lamented  death  we 
recorded  in  1880. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose  a committee  was 
formed,  the  chairman  being  Mr.  Percy  G.  B. 
Westmacott,  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Samuel  Worssam, 
Oakley  Works,  Chelsea,  being  bon.  secretary. 

A consideration  of  the  subject  led  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  a marble  medallion, 
erected  in  the  College  Chapel,  Chester,  would  be 
the  most  suitable  form  of  memorial.  The  suggei^ 
tion  met  vrith  the  ready  assent  of  the  diocesan 
authorities,  and  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  most  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Westmacott,  of  No.  49,  Hugh-street,  Pimlico.  ^ 


Sculpture  at  the  St.  George’s  Hall 
Iiiverpool. — We  were  wrongly  informed  as  to 
the  Christian  name  of  the  sculptor  to  whom 
this  work  has  been  confided,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. His  name  is  “ Thomas  Stirling  Lee, 
of  Merton  Villa  Studio,  280a,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea.” 
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MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 
■ RESTORATION. 

5 A Vestry  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
5 parish  of  Manchester  was  held  in  the  Cathedral 
on  Monday  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  autho- 
ii  rising  the  churchwardens  to  apply  for  n faculty 
to  enable  them  to  make  such  alterations  and 
H restorations  at  the  Cathedral  and  Parish  Church 
as  had  been  recommended  by  the  architect, 
1 Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther.  There  was  a very  small 
'J  attendance.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  tho  senior  church- 

i warden,  eccupied  the  chair. 

Tho  chairman  said  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  involved  tho  removal  of  the  north 
gallery,  and  he  should  just  like  to  read  to  thorn 
'I  the  opinion  which  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
’’  Crowther  upon  the  point.  He  called  special 
1 attention  to  that,  because  ho  sapposed  that  was 
'■*  the  only  point  upon  which  there  could  be  any 
11  difference  of  opinion.  The  restoration  itself 
I had  already  been  agreed  to,  and  must  go 
1 forward.  The  architect  said,  with  reference  to 
1 tho  north  gallery : — 

' /‘An  examination  was  then  made  into  the  con- 
1 dttion  of  the  floor  frame,  when  it  was  found  that 
» the  principals,  originally  framed  with  timbers  too 
J slight  for  their  bearing  and  for  the  weight  they  had 
to  c.arry  when  tho  gallery  was  filled  with  people, 
J had  in  consequence  of  their  insufficient  strength, 

, and  from  having  been  constructed  with  unseasoned 
timber  deflected  so  seriously  from  a straight  line  as 
to  disrupt  the  joint  and  the  frame,  and  in  some 
. cases  the  tenons  had  no  hold  in  the  mortises.  The 
pri))cipalswero  at  once  supported  in  tho  centre  by 
. wooden  props,  so  as  to  render  the  gallery,  as  it 
■ was  then  supposed,  temporarily  safe,  so  far  as 
such  an  expedient  can  give  security,  but  tho  whole 
1 structure  is  so  inherently  weak,  and  so  badly  framed 
t together,  even  with  its  supports,  I feel  bound  to  say 
it  is  in  a most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  a 
- heavy  responsibility  will  attach  to  the  authorities  if 
it  bo  not  at  once  taken  down.  But  independently 
of  the  state  of  the  structure  of  tho  gallery,  the 
!i  restoration  of  the  pier  arches  of  the  north  aisle, 
which  will  shortly  be  commenced,  will  involve  the 
taking  down  of  the  gallery,  as  it  would  not  bo 
practicatdo  to  carry  on  the  works  connected  with 
I the  restoration  of  this  portion  of  the  fabric  of  the 
4 cathedral  without  the  removal  of  the  gallery  whilst 
they  are  in  progress." 

: That  was  tho  opinion  they  had  had  from  an 
■ architect  whose  competency  no  man  would 
I doubt,  and  after  such  advice  the  churchwardens, 
* even  if  there  were  no  restorations  proceeding, 

: would  be  unwiso  in  allowing  the  gallery  to 
remain  in  its  present  condition,  as  the  responsi- 
bility was  laid  upon  their  shoulders. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

“That  tho  churchwardens  of  the  cathedral  and 
parish  church  of  Manchester  be  authorised  to  apply 
I to  the  Ordinary  for  a faculty  to  enable  them  to 
j take  down  the  north  gallery  iu  the  said  cathedral 
: and  parish  church,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
; alterations  and  additions  as  proposed  in  the  report 
i of  Mr.  J.  S.  Crowther,  architect,  as  shown  on  the 
I plan  submitted  to  this  meeting,  and  signed  by  the 
i chairman.” 


RE  RAIN-WATER  CONDUCTORS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
“ A.  B.  C.,”  on  page  725,  last  week’s  issue,  the 
best  conductors  are  those  of  lead,  not  light 
cast  iron,  as  now  commonly  used.  In  this 
instance,  as  in  many  other  cases,  science  (if  one 
can  call  it  so)  of  tho  present  day  is  completely 
out-pacing  the  past,  and  in  a great  number  of 
cases  not  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Iron  rain-water  conductors  have  long  been 
condemned  by  practical  minds  on  account  of 
their  oxidising  properties,  which,  by  the  action 
of  rast,  gradually  but  surely  eat  away  the  pipe, 
and  as  this  rust  increases  in  bulk,  it  scales  off, 
and  falling  into  the  pipes  is  sure  to  stop  them, 
especially  at  plinth  bends,  which  are  usually 
sharp. 

The  peculiarity  of  iron  pipes  is  that  they  rust 
away  more  at  the  back  than  the  front,  the  oxidi- 
sation taking  place  both  inside  and  out  at  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  to  use  iron  as  a substitute 
for  lead,  for  ithe  purpose  of  conveying  water 
from  gutters,  roofs,  &c.,  is  simply  a penny- wise 
and  pound-foolisb  policy. 

If  the  pipes  are  free  from  sand  or  blow-holes 
to  commence  with,  in  thn  course  of  a year  or 
two  they  require  painting,  and  the  place  where  it 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  paint  invariably 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  painter’s  bru.sh. 

If  your  correspondent  “A.  B.  C.”  will  take  a 
walk  up  Gowor-street,  W.C.,  he  will  see  some 
scores  of  lead  rain-water  pipes  which  have  been 


fixed  for  many  years,  and  arc  now  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  when  first  put  up. 

John  S^atox. 


— The  complaint  made  by  your  corre- 
spondent, “A.  B.  C.”  about  the  liability  of  3 in. 
and  4 in.  circular  cast-iron  pipes  to  crack  is, 
unfortunately,  very  common,  and  as  many  good 
buildings  axe  constantly  being  disfigured  and 
injured,  it  is  a wonder  that  the  cause  should  bo 
allowed  to  continue.  By  looking  at  a catalogue 
of  any  of  the  iron-foundry  companies  you  will 
observe  that  the  ordinary  rain-water  pipe  is 
marked  No.  1,  while  there  is  a bettor  quality 
which  is  marked  as  “ heavy  rain-water,”  and,  in 
some  cases,  a heavier  still,  known  as  a soil-pipe, 
a G ft.  length  of  which,  3 in.  in  diameter,  weighs 
about  45  lb.  If  pipes  of  this  description  were 
used,  instead  of  the  “ cheap  and  nasty  ” sort  so 
common,  and  properly  jointed  with  red  load  to 
prevent  tho  joints  being  cracked  by  frost,  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  would  ho  no  need  to 
appeal  to  science  in  the  matter.  I may  say  that 
iu  Paris  the  ordinary  rain-water  pipe  is  fluted, 
and  made  in  3 ft.  lengths,  and  much  heavier 
than  those  known  as  No.  1 here.  I fancy  they 
may  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  that  descriii- 
tion  of  pipe,  as  tho  result  of  a broken  pipe  on 
tho  white  stone  front  of  a Paris  house  would  be 
disastrous.  A Plumbee. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  JOURNEYMAN. 

It  has  often  been  said  between  workmen  of 
the  building  trades,  “What  a pity  it  is  that  there 
is  no  asylum  or  guild  to  take  care  of  tho  poor 
old  worn-out  mechanic  : his  only  hope  is  the 
workhonse.”  Now,  if  a young  man,  entering 
the  building  trade  as  a bricklayer  or  stone  mason, 
plasterer  or  carpenter,  wero  to  say  to  him- 
self, What  will  this  lead  to, — fortune  or  the 
workhonse  ? — his  answer  would  have  to  be  his 
life,  and  if  ho  did  not  surround  himsolf  wnth 
benefit  societies  and  trade  unions,  the  answer 
of  his  life  might  bo  the  workhouse. 

I have  kuowu  a great  many  old  men, — good 
and  true, — who  have  laboured  all  their  life, 
brought  up  a family,  aud  at  last  found  a home  in 
“the  mansion,”  as  it  it  called  by  the  men.  An 
old  man  called  on  rao  a few  days  ago.  I have 
known  him  for  years  as  a first-class  staircase 
hand;  ho  told  me  he  was  getting  old,  and 
masters  would  nob  employ  old  men  turning  grey. 
What  was  he  to  do  ? “ There  is  nothing  but  the 

workhouse  for  me,”  ho  said ; and  that  is  the  cry 
of  hundreds  every  year.  Now,  is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  ? I see  very  often  in  your  paper 
an  architect’s  will,  or  a builder’s  will,  bat  I 
never  saw  a trifle  left  for  the  workmen  who 
helped  to  make  these  large  fortunes.  If  some 
one  who  professed  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
workmen  were  to  take  this  in  hand,  and  build  an 
asylum  or  build  an  alms-house,  it  would  be  more 
Christian-like  in  our  own  laud  ; and  if  tho  work- 
men were  asked  to  give,  say  2d.  per  week  for 
a time,  neitlier  the  young  nor  tho  old  would  fear 
the  woi'khouse  or  the  name  of  pauper. 

C.  Spence. 


A JOINER’S  SHOP  AND  ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sm,— Some  three  years  ago  you  were  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  answer  one  of  your  oorresponclcnts 
•who  had  given,  as  I then  said,  some  most  ridiculous 
advice  to  young  practical  men. 

A writer  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  ult.  comes 
forward  with  considerable  courage, — courage,  I 
venture  to  say,  beyond  his  capacity, — to  expose 
abuses  he  opines  to  exist  in  the  management  of 
joiners’  shops,  but  fails  to  suggest  remedies  for  the 
state  of  things  he  so  eloquently  deplores. 

I desiro  onco  more,  by  your  permission,  to  reply 
to  these  anonymous  slanderers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  unfair  to  make  a series 
of  accusations  against  a by  no  means  undeserving 
class  of  men,  and  to  still  further  tantalise  the  sus- 
pected ones  by  adopting  either  a ;ioni  depluiue  or 
accepting  the  shelter  of  initials  to  the  communf- 
cation.  „ . 

In  effect,  the  letter  of  “M.  A.  F.  brings  a 
charge  of  incompetency  against  both  employer  and 
foreman.  We  are  gravely  told  that  the  employers 
are  by  no  means  aware  of  the  '“wheels  within 
wheels  ’’  in  the  management  of  a joiner’s  shop.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  employers,— most  of 
them, — have  been  journeymen  and  foremen  them- 
selves, and  are  fully  up  to  the  little  dodges  prac- 
tised by  some  {few,  I think)  of  the  foremen  of  to- 

Favouritism  largely  prevails,"  wo  are  told,  and 
we  are  further  informed  that  foremen  prefer  em- 
ploying men  they  are  acquainted  with  rather  than  | 


strangers.  Dear  me,  what  an  awful  amount  of  moral 
turpitude  this  displays ! 

Tho  ‘'foromau^s  favourites  are  sure  to  get  tho 
pick  of  tho  work,”  says  “ M.  A.  F."  Well,  I put  it 
to  “ M.  A.  F.”  if  he  were  going  to  commission  some 
one  to  perform  somo  important  duty, — say,  writing 
an  essay  upon  the  management  of  a joiner's  shop, — 
whether  ho  would  not  rather  put  tho  job  into  the 
hands  of  somo  person  whose  capability  he  bad 
previously  tested?  Remember  always  that  tho 
favoured  man  of  one  foreman  will  bo  an  entiro 
stranger  to  the  majority  of  foremen  generally,  they 
having,  in  their  turn,  men  whom  they  have  tried 
and  have  confidence  in.  Of  course  I lay  it  down 
that  tho  foreman’s  favomute  is  the  man  who  can  do 
his  work  well  and  in  a reasonable  time.  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  tho  London  builder  of  to-day  is  too 
shrewd  a man  of  business  not  to  notice  the  men  iu 
his  shop  who  cannot  earn  their  money  ; and  if  tho 
builder  himself  is  too  fully  occupied,  his  position 
will  wiurant  and  his  experience  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  a man  above  tho  shop-foreman  who  will 
perform  the  employer’s  part. 

But  “ M.  A.  F.”  gives  advice  to  tho  foreman  as 
well  as  information  to  the  employer ; bo  “ desires  to 
call  attention  to  the  wholly  unnecessary  repetition  of 
lines  and  sections  n setting  out  work.”  Whero 
does  all  this  occur  Of  course,  the  builders  will  bo 
thankful  for  the  hints  “ M.  A.  F.”  gives  about  tho 
“seasoning,  drying,  and  shrinking  of  work”;  but 
tho  worst  of  tho  matter  is,  that  tho  reading  of  this 
portion  of  tho  letter  is  followed  by  the  painful  ro- 
iiection  that  tho  majority  of  builders  aro  so  ignorant 
that  they  will  not  understand  tho  technical  language 
of  “ M.  A.  F.” 

“ M.  A.  F."  advises  young  men  to  learn  to  draw, 
&c.  All  well  and  good,  if  at  tho  same  time  they 
attempt  an  improvement  in  their  general  education. 

Hariiy  Dunklev. 


THE  ARCHIEPISCOPAL  PALACE  AND 
CHAPEL,  CROYDON. 

Sra, — Will  you  permit  mo  to  correct  some  errors  in  yonr 
report  of  my  paper  on  “ The  Archiopiscopal  Palace  and 
Chapel  of  Croydon”  ? In  justice  to  you,  I must  say  tho 
errors  were  consequent  upon  tho  hadlv-written  draft  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  your  reporter.  For  ‘‘  UelwHrdly  ” 
road  “ Kilwardby,”  and  the  date  of  tho  mandate  referred 
to  1273,  not  1370.  For  “Fre3-np9”  read  ‘‘ Reynolds 
for  ” Milford,”  “ Ufford”  ; and  for  ” Withesay,”  ‘‘  Wittle- 
sey.”  On  the  4th  of  May,  13S2,  Archbishop  Courtney 
received  his  pull.  The  puurd-chamber  referred  to  by 
Duearel  is  certainly  still  in  esUtenee,  For  ‘‘Temple’* 
read  ‘‘  Zemp.”  Hcon  Rocuibo  Gocgh. 


LEADED  LETTERS  IN  MARBLE. 

SiE, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where 
to  procure  prepared  lead  for  leading  letters  iu  marble  ? 

Masow. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  TIMBER 
STAGES. 

A ecuMOtrs  taken  ont  by  Mr.  Fredk,  Wallen,  lh» 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Pancras  West,  ajiaiiist  Mr.  T.  T. 
13.  Cobbcit,  for  erecting  a timber-merchant's  stage,  was 
heard  on  Wednesdaj-,  the  33rd  ult.,  at  the  Marylebono 
Police-court.  Mr.  Wallen  conducted  his  ewu  case. 
Defendant  appeared  by  Mr.  Richard  Nevill,  counsel, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Poole  & Hughes,  Plans  and  a model 
of  the  structure  were  produced  in  court.  The  stage  con- 
sisted of  nine  upright  posts  about  lift,  high,  with  six 
cross-beams  on  the  top,  and  was  entirely  open  on  all  sides 
and  at  the  top,  und  only  used  for  tho  purpose  of  stacking 
timber  and  deals. 

Mr.  Wallen  said  that  January  last  ho  found  the  stage 
had  lioeu commenced.  He  adviaea  Mr.  Colibett  that  be  con- 
sidered it  a building,  and  suggested  that  os  timber  buildiuga 
wero  contrary  to  the  Building  Act,  he  should  apply  to  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  permission  for  a special 
building.  Subsequently  he  found  that  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
erected  the  open  stage  jn  question,  whereupon  he  took  cut. 
the  present  summons  against  him  for  erecting  a building 
without  giving  notice,  and  informed  the  magistrate  that  ho 
considered  it  to  be  a building.  Though  there  was  no  legal 
definition  of  what  constituted  a building  in  the  Act,  yet 
in  the  decision  of  Justice  Byles  in  the  case  Gourley  v. 
Stephens,  quoted  in  the  Law  Reports,  7 C.  B,,  N.  S.,  any 
structure  of  considerable  sise  must  ho  a building;  the 
present  stage  on  plan  was  33  ft,  long  by  28  ft.  wide. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.Neviil,  Mr.  Wallen  said  he  could 
not  positively  say  tho  stago  was  actually  framed  together; 
the  timbers  were  fastened  by  iron  doge.  He  admitted  he 
had  never  summoned  a builder  or  any  one  for  putting  up  a 
timber  stage  before,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  any  other  dis- 
trict surveyor  doing  so.  It  w as,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  tim& 
the  question  had  been  raised;  he  was  aware  that  a clauso 
robibiting  the  erection  of  timber  stages  had  boon  inserted 
y tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  draft  of  tho 
Floods  Prevention  and  Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  1878. 

Mr.  Nevill  here  handed  Mr.  Wallen  a copy  of  such, 
printed  clause,  which  he  read.  The  clause  was  to  the  effect 
that  “ It  should  not  bo  lawful  for  any  person  to  erect  or 
set  up  in  any  place  within  30  ft.  of  any  highway,  any  stack 
of  timber  or  wood,  or  any  timber  stage,  withoutconsent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks,  more  than  25  ft.  ia 
height,  under  a penalty  of  6f.  and  409.  per  day  for  every 
day  it  continued  to  exist.”  He  was  aware  the  timber 
trades  of  London  strongly  opposed  this  clause,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Board.  lie  considered  the  Board  with- 
drew it  because  tho  present  Building  Act  was  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  timber  stages.  The  Metropolitan  Board  were 
no  party  to  the  present  summons.  Defendant’s  counsel 
asked  if  the  three  top-beams  were  removed  would  Mr. 
Wallen  consider  the  three  separate  sets  of  disconuected 
posts  and  frames  a building? 

Mr.  AVallen.— Tes;  they 'would  each  be  then  separate 
bnildinga. 
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Mr.  NeTiU. — Then  a set  of  three  posts  and  top  cross- 
beam forminff  a swinff  for  children  in  a gentleman's 
garden  would  be  a building? 

Mr.  WaUcn.— Yes,  but  I should  not  take  anj  notice 
of  it.  ... 

Mr.  Herill,  for  defendant,  submitted  that  this  staging 
could  not  be  a bnilding  under  the  clauses  of  the 
Building  Act.  It  was  simply  a trade  fixture  used  by  Mr. 
Cobbett  as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  passing  of  tlieBuilding  Act,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
that  the  question  had  been  raised  by  any  district  surveyor, 
and  if  Mr.  Wallen  was  right  all  the  other  district  surveyors 
bad  been  wrong  for  all  that  time.  Moreover,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  ofWorks  themselves  had  entirely  failed  in 
trying  to  acquire  powers  over  timber  stages.  The  decision 
Mr.  Wallen  referred  to  of  Mr,  Justice  Byles  in  the  case  of 
Gourle}’  V.  Stephens,  referred  to  an  enclosed  building  with 
s roof  on  it,  and  used  as  a shop  for  selling  goods  in.  Ho, 
Mr.  Nevill,  begged  to  remind  the  magistrate  that  under 
the  Act  the  stage  in  question  wssneithera  public  building, 
tior  dwelling-house  or  factory,  and  he  submitted  it  was 
simply  a trade  fixture,  being  neithera  permanent  constriic- 
tiou  nor  any  part  of  the  buildings  in  the  yard,  Mr.  Cobbett 
being  able  to  remove  and  sell  it  just  in  the  same  way  ns  the 
deals  and  timbers  resting  on  it,  and  lie  would  ask  tbe  magis- 
trate, considering  tbe  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  the  question  affecting  all  the  timber  and  cabinet  trades 
of  London,  not  to  decide  the  question  off-hand,  but  to  give  a 
formal  decision,  and  if  necessary  graut  a case  for  a superior 

The  following  witnesses  were  called  on  behslf  of  the 
defendant. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  architect,  said  he  had  been  in  practice 
several  years  ; had  never  known  district  surveyors  inter- 
fere'in  tlie  case  of  timber  stages ; had  been  for  many  years 
managing  clerk  of  Mr.  G.  Legg,  district  surveyor  for 
llaekney,  whenever  interfered  in  the  case  of  timber  stages ; 
they  considered  them  merely  trade  fixtures  unless 
were  roofed  in,  and  then  of  course  they  had  to  deal 
them. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Wallen.— Ho  advised  Mr.  Cobbett 
about  the  erection  of  present  stage;  the  application  made 
to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Cobbett  was  for  an  entirely  different 
construction, — for  a building  with  a roof,  not  for  an  open 
stage. 

Mr.  Merrifield,  clerk  of  works,  stated  he  had  so  acted  for 
many  years;  had  superintended  (he  making  of  the  model  of 
the  stage  now  in  court,  which  was  correct ; Lad  often  erected 
limber  stages  ; never  knew  a district  surveyor  to  take  any 
action  about  them.  They  could  not  bo  classed  as  buildings, 
but  were  trade  implements. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Wallen. — He  considered  the  pre- 
eent  open  etn^o  a mere  scaffold ; it  had  neither  top, 
bottom,  nor  aides,  and  could  not  therefore  bo  classed 
building. 


Mr.  Ncvill  asked  that  it  might  bo  so  stated  that  his  client 
could,  if  necessary,  appeal. 

Mr.  Wallen.— It  is  only  a question  of  fact,  and  there  is  no 
appeal. 

Mr.  N’erill. — The  facts  are  not  disputed,  it  is  a question 
of  law. 

Tho  Magistrate.— I will  willingly  grant  you  a case  : the 
question  is  whether  a timber  stage  is  legally  a building  or 
not.  ■ “ 


TIMBER  STAGES  AND  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT,  1855. 
Sir,— It  was  assumed  bv  Mr.  Wallen,  the  district 
surveyor  of  St.  Pancras  West,  last  woek,  when 
he  summoned  Mr.  Cobbett  for  erecting  a timber 
stage  as  a building  contrary  to  the  Act,  that  there 
had  hitherto  been  no  legal  decision  on  the  question. 
In  this  he  is  wrong. 

It  is  quite  true  that  no  district  surveyor  has  ever 
yet  raised  the  question,  but  it  has  been  raised  by 
•other  public  bodies  at  Bow-street  Police  Court,  as 
the  following  statement  will  prove  : — 

In  June,  IS/l,  a summons  was  taken  out  by  tho 
Strand  District  Board  of  Works  against  Mr.  Macey 
contractor,  of  Milford  ^Vharf,  Strand,  for  erocting  a 
large  timber  stage  on  the  land  forming  part  of  his 
premises  on  the  Thames  Embankment  Tho  ques- 
tion was  heard  at  great  length.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  supported  the  Strand  District 
Board  in  the  case,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Fry,  the  surveyor 
to  the  Strand  District,  and  Mr.  Vulhamy,  the 
Su^rintending  Architect  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  gave  evidence  for  the  prosecution ; and 
Mr.  Whichcord,  architect,  was  also  called  in. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  the  magistrate  who  heard  the  case 
went  into  the  question  at  issue  at  great  length,  and 
inspected  the  plans;  and  he  afterwards  met  tbe 
TOnous  surveyors  on  the  spot  and  himself  surveyed 
the  stage,  and  finally,  on  July  8th,  1871,  he  gave 
ois  decision  that  open  timber  stages  were  not  legallv 
gildings  nor  included  in  tho  provision  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  dismissed  the 
summons. 

• ^.opPee  acted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Macey 

in  tho  c^e.  There  are  many  suryeyors  who  could 
have  put  Mr.  Wallen  right  as  to  the  particulars  of 
this  question.  It  is  quite  true  the  Metropolitan 
Bolice  Magistrates  are  not  compeUed  to  recognise 
any  deci^on  but  tbat  of  a superior  court,  but  doubt- 
less Mr.  Vaughan  had  good  reasor  s for  his  decision. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  want  of  success  in  this 
pstance  caused  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
IS  V “‘iis  Bill  to  Mtempt  to  regulate 

SrLe  "J'soto’i-  What  becomes, 

•therefore,  of  Mr.  Wallen  s argument  ? 

A TlilBER  Merchast. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYEES’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

DIXON  V.  BLEAKLET. 

At  tho  Birkenhead  County-conrt,  on  the  18th 
ult.,  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Rice-lane,  Egremont,  a 
joiner,  sued  Alexander  Bloakley  & Son,  of 
Claughton-road,  builders  and  contractors,  for 
201.  damages. 

The  action  was  brought  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  ISSO. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff,  acting  under  tbe 
defendants’  foreman,  was  employed  in  putting  a 
beam  on  to  the  roof  of  the  Wirral  Children’s  Hospital 
on  the  23rd  of  January  last.  He,  with  some  thir- 
teen other  workmen,  early  in  the  morning,  were 
upon  a scaffolding  on  which  rested  two  purlins, 
about  8 cwt.  each,  and  a gable  (in  part,  its  other 
part  resting  on  a wall)  about  30  cwt.  A plank  on 
which  all  stood  gave  way,  with  the  scaffolding.  One 
man  who  was  injured  subsequently  died  ; the  plaintiff 
was  thrown  on  the  joists  below  and  was  rendered 
unconscious,  his  head  and  various  parts  of  his  body 
being  bruised.  After  having  been  attended  to  at 
the  Borough  Hospital,  he  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  own  doctor,  and  was  unable  to  work  for  seven 
weeks. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  contended  tbat  there  was 
no  defect  in  the  plank  known  to  the  defendants  or 
the  foreman,  nor  was  there  any  negligence  on  their 
part,  of  which  the  plaintiff  could  complain;  that 
the  erection  of  this  scaffolding  had,  in  lact,  been 
entrusted  to  tbe  plaintiff  himself ; and  that  only  six 
men  were  on  it  when  it  gave  way. 

His  Honour  gave  a verdict  for  tbe  defendants. 


Widnes.— A new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to 
Paul,  IS  being  provided  at  Widnes,  Cheshire. 
Ihe  total  cost  of  the  structure  when  completed 
will  be  about  7,000L,  bnt  probably  the  nave  only 
will  be  built  at  the  present,  the  erection  of  the 
chancel  and  transepts  being  left  to  a laterperiod. 


Decorative  Co-operators’  Association.- 

A meeting  was  held  at  Grosvenor  House  on 
Wednesday,  by  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  of  the  promoters  and  friends  of 
this  association.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  took 
tho  chair.  The  scheme  of  the  association  is  one 
similar  to  that  of  the  Maison  Leclaire,  in  Paris, 
which,  founded  in  1812,  now  affords  employ- 
ment to  1,200  decorators,  and  has,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  made  a total  net  profit  of 
73,OOOZ.  The  association’s  offices  are  at 
•105,  Oxford-street,  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
prospectus  that  co-operation  could  bo  more 
easily  applied  to  bouse  decoration  than  to 
any  other  productive  industry.  The  chair- 
man said  tbat  their  object  was  not  to  favour 
any  one  particular  class.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  by  allowing  the  workman  to  participate  in 
the  profit  of  his  labour  the  work  would  be  better 
and  more  quickly  done.  It  was  proposed  that 
interest  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  should  stand 
as  a first  charge  upon  profits,  after  which  one 
quarter  net  profits  would  go  to  tho  managers, 
one  quarter  to  a mutual  fund,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  workers  and  the  reserve  fund. — Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  moved  : “ That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  the  best  hope  for  a permanent  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  lies  in  the  gradual  and  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  workman 
a direct  interest  in  his  labour,  by  securing  to 
him  a share  of  the  profits  resulting  from  that 
labour.”  This  was  seconded  by  Sir  T.  Brassey, 
M.P.,  and  carried  unanimously. — Another  reso- 
lution, pledging  itself  to  support  the  associa- 
tion, was  also  carried.  The  existence  and 
method  of  working  of  M.  Leclaire’s  scheme 
were  made  known  in  this  country  by  the 
Builder  many  years  ago,  and  on  tho  death  of 
at.  Leclaire,  a few  years  since,  we  returned  to 
the  subject. 

The  New  South.  London  Fish  Market.— 

The  new  fish-market  near  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  18  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  comple- 
tion, and  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
racket  is  part  of  the  scheme  promoted  by  Mr. 
Phmsoll,  and  sanctioned  by  the  South  London 
Markets  Act  of  1882.  It  has  an  entrance  from 
the  N ew  Kent  - road,  and  as  the  site  is  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Railway,  every  facility  is  offered  for  tbe  arrival 
and  immediate  disposal  of  fish.  It  is  also 
approached,  by  wide  streets,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
that,  when  m full  working  order,  the  now  market 
will  supply  a want  greatly  felt  by  the  public  of 
market  occupies  a site  of 
square  feet.  The  business  done  on 
inesday  and  Wednesday  is  reported  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory.  In  this  connexion  wo  are  glad  to 
note  that  tho  prospects  of  the  success  of  the 
Market,  recently  opened  by 
the  Corporation,  are  reported  to  bo  improving 
as  the  market  becomes  bettor  known. 


Church  Decoration. — A work  of  partial 
decoration  at  present  confined  to  tho  east  end 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Pallion, 
Sunderland,  has  just  been  completed.  Above- 
the  large  east  window  a riband  has  been 
carried  round,  with  legend  : — “ Jesus  said : ‘ My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed.’  ” The  adjoining  wall  is  tinted  a warm 
stone  colour,  inwrought  with  diapers  and  orna- 
ment, mostly  in  dull  rust-reds  and  sage-greens. 
The  diaper  on  either  side  of  the  window  consists 
of  the  sacred  monogram  “I.  H.  S.,”  surmounted 
by  a crown,  and  the  rose,  which  latter  consti- 
tutes the  window  bordnre.  The  reredos  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  lower  wall  space,  except  a 
small  slip,  tapestry  veiled,  on  either  side.  Upon 
the  four  panels  of  this  reredos  have  now  been 
painted  in  gold  and  colours,  each  on  a richly 
diapered  white  screen,  figures  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, above  which  rise  centrally  a gilded 
cross.  The  whole  is  by  the  firm  of  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

Institute  of  Patent  Agents. — The  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  57,  Chancery-lane;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  the  president,  in  tho  chair.  The 
report  of  tho  council  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  progress  which  had  been  made  since  the 
Institute  was  incorporated  in  August  last.  The 
co-operation  of  a large  number  of  patent  agents 
in  London,  in  the  provinces,  and  abroad,  had 
been  secured,  and  the|  advantages,  both  to  the 
profession  and  to  the  public  at  large,  of  such  an 
institute  had  already  been  proved.  Up  to  the 
end  of  tho  financial  year,  which  closed  with  the 
month  of  April,  seven  meetings  had  been  held. 
Papers  had  been  read,  followed  by  discussions. 
The  report  having  been  adopted,  together  with 
the  statement  of  accounts,  the  business  of  tho 
meeting,  which  was  chiefly  of  a formal  cha- 
racter, was  proceeded  with. 

Preemasona’  Hall. — At  Grand  Lodge  on 
the  6th  of  June,  the  Board  of  General  Purposes 
will  recommend  the  rebuildingof  ” the  Temple,” 
which  was  burned  down  on  the  3rd  of  May,  on 
a scale  to  accommodate  1,500  persons.  This  it 
is  proposed  to  effect  by  adding  to  the  area  of 
the  late  hall  the  dining-hall  of  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  and  obtaining  from  Mr.  Bacon, 
the  lessee  of  Bacon’s  Hotel,  the  necessary 
space  for  tho  new  dining-hall  and  impYoved 
kitchen  accommodation.  Tho  cost  is  roughly 
estimated  at  from  30,000L  to  35,OOOL  beyond 
what  will  be  received  from  the  insurance 
company. 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Pields. — The  interior 
of  the  well-known  Church  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  Trafalgar-square,  one  of  Gibbs’s 
chief  works,  has  lately  been  cleaned  and  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  was  re-opened  for  divine 
service  on  Sunday  last.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Stevenson,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Jacques,  surveyor  to 
the  Vestry. 

A New  Scotch  Railway  Bridge. — 'Fhe 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Company  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  the  Teeside  Iron  and 
Engine  Works  Company,  Middlesbrough,  and 
of  Messrs.  Abernothy  & Co.,  engineers,  Aber- 
deen, for  the  ironwork  of  tho  new  bridge  across 
the  Lossie,  on  the  Buckie  extension  line  of 
railway. 

Christ  Churcli,  Clevedon.— Messrs.  Jones 
& Willis  have  supplied  some  stained-glass 
windows  for  this  church,  and  Messrs.  Stephens 
& Bastow  the  open  pitch-pine  seats  which  form 
the  first  instalment  of  some  considerable  alte- 
rations and  improvements  planned  and  super- 
intended by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 

The  Parkes  Mnseum.  — The  inaugural 
lecture  of  the  Summer  session  will  be  given  this 
(Friday)  afternoon,  at  5 p.m.,  by  Professor  F. 
De  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  who  will  give  a “ Sketch 
of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Science 
of  Hygiene.  The  Director-General  of  tbe  Army 
Medical  Department  will  preside. 

Stained  Glass.  — In  Baverstock  Church, 
near  Salisbury,  a three-light  memorial  window, 
illustrating  tho  “Resurrection  of  Our  Lord,” 
has  just  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Howard,  of  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
London.  The  figures  of  onr  Lord  and  the 
rejoicing  angels,  which  fill  the  tracery  and  the 
upper  portions  of  tho  two  side  lights,  are  treated 
in  tones  of  white  upon  a background  of  strong 
colour.  The  same  firm  have  erected  a series  of 
porch-lights  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Nottingham.  The  subjects  are  all  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  comprise, — Tbe  Annuncia- 
tion, The  Presentation,  The  Saviour  among  the 
Doctors,  The  Carpenter’s  Shop  at  Nazareth,  &c. 
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Tlie  Amalg'amated  Engineers'  Society. 

THe  Amalgamated  Engineers’  Society  have 
issacd  the  annual  report  for  1882.  The  general 
secretary  (Mr.  John  Burnett),  in  hia  remarks, 
says  : — A year  ago  he  ventured  to  predict  that 
the  prospects  of  the  engineering  trade  were 
most  encouraging,  and  ho  is  glad  to  say  these 
hopeful  anticipations  have  been,  to  a great 
extent,  realised.  The  foreign  demand  for  our 
engines  and  machinery  had  increased  vastly, 
both  in  quantity  and  value  5 and,  indeed,  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  never  before  were 
the  engineers  of  Britain  called  upon  to  produce 
80  much  of  their  work  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  foreign  customers.  The  number  of  branches 
of  the  Society  was  increased  during  the  year 
from  •112  to  420,  and  the  total  number  of  the 
members  from  46,101  to  48,388,  and  no  leas 
than  22,243J.  was  added  to  the  accumulated 
funds  of  the  Society.  The  total  amount  of 
income  for  the  year  was  not  so  large  as  in  some 
previous  years,  but  that  was  duo  to  tho  special 
levying  being  remarkably  small,  amounting  to 
only  Is.  3d.  per  member  for  the  year.  The 
total  income  in  1881  was  136,506i. ; in  1882,  it 
was  124,408J.,  being  a decrease  of  8,098?. ; 
owing  to  the  donations  being  much  lighter  than  in 
the  previous  year.  In  1877,  the  funds  stood  at 
275,270?.,  but  owing  to  bad  trade  that  sum  was 
at  the  end  of  1881  reduced  to  130,074?-.  In  the 
past  two  years,  however,  there  have  been  fewer 
unemployed  men,  the  donation  benefit  paid  last 
year  being  only  21,936?.,  that  being  the  smallest 
amount  paid  since  1874.  Under  the  head  of 
contributions  the  Society  received  115,176?. 
The  expenditure  for  1882  shows  a considerable 
eaving  over  the  previous  two  years ; in  1881,  the 
expenditure  was  110,623?. ; last  year,  it  was 
only  102,165?.,  a reduction  to  the  extent  of 
14,458?.  The  accumulated  capital  of  the  Society 
is  168,300?.,  which  is  equal  to  SI.  9s.  6Jd.  per 
member. 

Continental  Passenger  Traffic.  — On 
the  2lBt  ult.,  tho  steamer  Ipswich  was  launched 
from  Earle’s  shipbuilding  yard  at  Hull,  the 
christeuiug  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  ■ 
'Mayoress  of  Ipswich.  The  Ipswich  is  a sister 
ship  to  the  Norwich,  recently  launched  from  the 
same  yard.  Both  boats  are  intended  for  the 
Groat  Eastern  Company’s  service  between 
Harwich  and  Antwerp.  They  are  about  1,000 
tons  register,  260  ft.  in  length,  31  ft.  beam,  and 
are  fitted  with  twin  screws  to  secure  a speed 
of  14|  knots  an  hour,  and  to  prevent  the  rolling 
found  with  single  screws.  The  saloon  accom- 
modation is  forward  of  the  engine-room,  as  in 
tho  latest  Atlantic  liners,  to  avoid  the  heat  and 
smell  from  the  boilers.  Both  vessels  will  be 
placed  on  the  Antwerp  route  this  summer,  and 
the  company’s  hotel  at  Parkeston  Quay,  Harwich, 
will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  passengers 
•next  month. 

Barton  Sanitary  Authority.— On  the  35th 
of  last  month  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  inquiry  at  Urmston,  near  Manchester,  as  to 
an  application  of  tho  Barton  Earal  Sanitary 
Authority  for  sanction  to  borrow  8,200?.  for 
works  of  private  street  improvement  in  the 
townships  of  Flixtou  and  Urmston.  Mr.  John 
Price,  Assoc.  M.I.C.E.,  engineer  and  surveyor 
-to  the  authority,  having  explained  the  nature  of 
Ithe  proposed  works,  the  streets  were  visited  by 
ithe  inspector,  who  said  bo  would  report  favour- 
lably  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  due 
I CO  arse. 


For  County  Police-Btation,  Ifiold,  Sussei.  Mr.  C W 
Whitaker,  County  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  F. 

Terry,  Storrington  

Bidgood,  London.,., 

Etheridge  Bros.,  Horsham  

No  name,  Crawley 

Bedford  & Potter,  Horsham 

R.  Si  F.  Parsons,  Brighton  

Woolgar  & Sons,  Horsham  

Beard  & Foster,  East  Grinstead. 

B.  & C.  Gates,  Crawley 

Morris,  East  Grinstead 

Peters  & Co.,  Horsham 053  0 0 

longlev,  Crawley  630  0 0 

R.  Cook,  Crawley  (accepted)  616  0 0 

Pannell  Bros.,  Horsham  699  0 0 

Priestley  & Gurney,  London  691  0 0 

|ho  erection  of  stone  stairs  to  the  Infirmary  at 


,.£813 


69-1  0 


Bethnal-green  Worliouse. 
architects : — 

Ifiggs 

Richardson  

Beale  

Steel  Bros . 

Wheeler  & Hannan 

Doge 

Johnson  

Thomerson  & Son  (accepted)  . 


T.  & W.  Stone, 


For  the  erection  of  the  ho.ipitslat  Stratford-on-Avon, 
including  boundary -fences  and  entrance-gates,  and  cooking 
and  hot-water  arrangements  by  Messrs,  Benhain  & Sons, 
of  I Wigmore-streot,  London,  and  all  other  necessary 
internal  fittings.  Mr,  E.  W.  Mountford,  sTchitect, 
London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward  Crutchloe,  Tictoria- 
itreet,  Westminster:— 

Boyce,  London £5,970  0 0 

Sharman,  London  5,380  0 0 

Kibler,  Wellesboume 6,14/0  0 0 

Claridge,  Banbnry 5.075  0 0 

Greenway,  Stratford-on-Avon 4,967  0 0 

W.  King  & Son,  London  4,900  0 0 

Smallwood,  Henley-in-.Vrden* 4,900  0 0 

Callaway,  Stratford-on-Avon  4,810  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  new  business  premises,  comer  of  London-street  and 
Qiieeo'e-road,  Reading,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Simmons.  Messrs. 
Brown  & Albury,  architects  : — 

General  vorki. 

Kingerlee  (accepted)  £1,257  10  0 

Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

Freeman  (accepted)  £263  10  0 


For  repairs  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Hackney-road  — 

Niblett  jEi34  0 0 1 

Roberts  427  0 0 

Taylor  395  0 0 

Shurmur 390  0 0 

Anloy  356  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 293  10  0 

Jan'is  & Sons  293  0 0 ! 


TENDERS. 

[ For  building  Thurlow  Towers,  Streatham,  for  Mr. 
I Michael  Pope.  Messrs.  Battorbury  & Huxley,  architects. 

1 For  road  and  foundations,  and  levelling  site; 

' Mr.  H.  Potter,  Clapton  (schedule). 

For  vjorkt  above  groiind-Jloor  level;— 

I Lathoy  Bros £3,633  0 0 

I Nightinralo  3,333  0 0 

J.  AC.Bowyer  3,288  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 3,198  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  3,083  0 0 

W.  Downs 3,079  0 0 

For  detached  country  residence  at  Orpington,  Kent. 
Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  1,  Baeinghail-street  and 
Orpington : — 

Pughe  . £1,320  0 0 

Wood 1,280  0 0 

Crosslev 1,240  0 0 

Taylor  & Son  l,23i>  0 0 

Balding  ],179  0 0 

Day 1,053  0 0 

Wnght  (too  late)....M 1,195  0 0 

Brett  i Son  (accepted) 995  0 0 • 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Pino  Ridge,  Orpington, 
for  Mr.  A.  Brown.  Mr.  8t.  Pierre  Harris,  architect ; — 
Treadwell  (accepted  for  alterations). 

Bond  (accepted  for  decorations). 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Refuge  and  Soup 
Kiteheii,  Ham-yard,  Great  Windmill-street.  Mr.  Henry 

Hall,  architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  Morgan  H.  Young  : 

Adamson  A Sous  £2,091  0 0 

Dovo  Bros 2,055  0 0 

Hall,  BeddaD,  A Co 1,974  0 0 

Bywaters  , , 1,94-1  0 0 

Grover , 1,337  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  (accepted) 1,776  0 0 

For  tho  construction  of  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the 
Hanger  Hill  Estate,  Ealing.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  archi- 
tect, 66.  Ludgate-hill 

Killingback,  Camden-town  £9,160  0 0! 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  8,905  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons,  Ealing  6,643  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson,  Kensington 6,966  0 0 

Ford  A Everett,  Westminster 6,360  0 0 ! 

For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  43,  Wigmore-streefc,  Caven- 
dish-square, for  Mr.  E.  Zuccani.  Mr.  Robert  Willey, 
architect : — 

Penny  A Co.,  Ealing  £3,600  0 0 

Dowsing  A Sons,  Notting-hill  2,380  0 0 

Woodward,  Finsbury 2,339  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracey,  Coleraan-street  ...  2,226  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby,  London-wall  1,909  0 0 

Hatton,  Brixton  1 901  0 0 


For  erecting  now  committee-room,  master’s  residence, 
and  offices  and  rooms  for  male  and  female  attendants,  for 
the  trustees  of  the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  Clapham-road. 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  190a,  Bromptoa -road,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Goodchild  : — 

Extra  for 
Portland  Stone. 

Dove  Bros £4,629  0 0 £48  O 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  4,383  0 0 60  0 0 

H.  Hart  4,370  0 0 67  0 0 

F.  Higgs 4,375  0 0 35  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  4,173  0 0 69  0 0 

Croaker  Bros 4,160  0 0 65  0 0 

J.  Smith  A JSon 4,121  0 0 69  0 0 

W.  Johnson  4,100  0 0 60  0 0 

For  forming  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Somers  Lodge 
Estate,  Upper  Tulse-bill.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  surveyor  : — 

K.  A G.  Neal,  Wandsworth] £3,071  0 O' 

W.  Stubbs,  Banksido 1,810  0 0 

James  Neal,  Wandsworth 1,796  0 0 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 1,678  0 0 

R.  Finuigan,  Northampton  1,125  0 0 


For  rebuilding  tho  Hind's  Head,  Tutchen-end,  Bray,  for 
Mr.  P.  8.  Langton.  Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  architects 

James  Hughes £387  15  0 

Vickery  A Co 810  0 0 

James  Partlo  807  0 0 

William  Woodbridgo.. 794  0 0 

George  Wetnham  (accepted)  727  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  recreation  hall  at  the  Darenth  Imbe- 
cile Asylum,  ne.ar  Dartford,  Kent,  for  tho  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  District,  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Har- 
aton,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Wall  Bros,,  London £6,100  0 0 

W.  H.  Archer,  Gravesend 5,995  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightiugalo,  Albert-embank- 
ment (accepted)  6,792  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  two  house.s  in  Essex-street,  Mile-end, 
for  Mr.  H.  P.  Duprey.  Mr.  T.  W,  Moss,  architect:— 
Wilson  A Exton  (accepted). 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  le  ana  iH,  Aingaland-road. 

C.  Durch,  architect:— 

W.  Shurmur £396  0 ' 

W.  Palmer  395  0 

B.  T.  Wood  370  0 

J.  E.  Taylor 313  0 


Mr, 


For  the  erection  of  shop  and  dwelling-house.  High- 
street,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  W,  Casey.  Mr.  8.  J.  AJgar, 
architect ; — 

Pritchard £1,996  0 0 

Wire 1,974  0 0 

Pocock  1,905  0 0 

Shurmur 1,944  0 0 

Carter 1,697  10  0 

Merritt  A Ashby 1,606  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Bell  public-house,  for  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  A Buxton.  "Mr.  Bruce  J.  Capell, 
architect : — 

J.  Goodman  £2,910  0 0 

C.  Marr  2,760  0 0 

J.  A H.  Cocks  2,658  0 0 

Staines  A Sou  2,692  0 0 

J.  Anley 2,385  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted)  2,349  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Telegraph  public-house,  Deptford. 
Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects  :— 

J.  B,Axford £310  0 0 

W.  Shurmur J89  0 0 

G.  Jenniuga  170  0 0 

T.  D.  Lang  159  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  two  shops  at  Kou- 
nington-oross,  for  Mr.  John  Young; — 

B.  Cook  £3,171  0 0 

W.  Smith  3,021  0 0 

J.  Ford  A Bona  (accepted)  2,759  0 0 


For  alterations  to  205-200,  High  Holbom,  for  Mr,  Carlos 
Siegmann : — 

H.  Coruiah  (accepted)  £370  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  Dorking  Wesleyan  Chapel.  Mr.  F. 
Boreham,  architect,  52,  Finsbury -pavement  ; — 

Richards  A Son  £043  0 0 

Holloway  025  0 0 

Edsar 850  0 0 

Pledge 813  5 0 

Hambliu 779  0 0 

Heselgravo  (accepted)  749  0 0 

For  constructing  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Hanger  Hill 
Estate,  Ealing.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  surveyor  : — 

Ford  A Everett,  Westminster* £5,850  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  16  and  17,  Rich- 
mond-villaa,  Finsbnry  Park,  for  Mr.  Georgo  Searle.  Mr. 

D.  Taylor,  architect.  Wood-green,  N.; 

Mills  £123  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 413  0 0 

Kirby  A Chase ' 365  10  0 

F.  Voller,  Wood-green 318  0 0 

For  alterations  at  tho  Old  Foresters,  Kender-street, 
Queen’s-road,  Peckham,  for  tho  Now  Westminster  Brewery 
Company.  Mr.  U.  W.  Budd,  architect;— 

Lamblo  (accepted). 

For  building  smithy  and  stable  at  the  One  Ton  public- 
house,  Brentlord,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  A Turner. 
Mr.  G.  More,  architect : — 

Nye £193  0 0 

Spicer 180  0 0 

Brunsden  174  0 0 

Lamblo  (accepted)  163  0 0 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  107,  Chalton-street,  Somers- 
town,  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Westacott.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  archi- 
tect :— 

Jackson  A Todd  

Spencer  A Co 

Beaves 

Larable  

Steed  Bros 


,.£330 


For  first  portion  of  Glamorgan  County  Asylum,  Parc 
Gwyllt.  Messrs.  John  Giles  A Qongh,  architects.  Ouan- 
tiUosbyMr.C.H.  Goode;— 

James  A Sons,  Bridgend £74,760  0 0 

Wm.  McQaul,  Bridgend 73,247  0 0 

Booth  Bros.,  London 70,200  0 0 

David  Davies,  Cardiff  69,200  0 0 

John  Garlick,  Birmingham 68,680  0 0 

Gibbs  A Flew,  London 68,100  0 0 

J.  Barnsley  A Sons,  Birmingham  ...  66,900  0 0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton 66,785  0 0 

Thomas  White,  Swansea 66,000  0 0 

Thomas,  Watkins,  A Jenkins, 

Swansea  65,717  0 0 

P.  Horaman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  64,460  0 0 

Edmund  Gabbutt,  Liverpool 63,360  0 0 

Henry  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 62,800  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises.  Com  Hill, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for  Mr.  James  Floyd.  Mr.  William 
Eade,  architect  :— 

W.  Rednall  £700  0 0 

A.  Andrews  666  0 0 

J.  Ri)hinson,inn 630  0 0 

J.  Williams  (accepted) 622  7 0 


For  aUerstions  and  additions  to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Hurwi  'h.  Mr.  Wi  liara  Eade,  architect: — 

Bennett  Bros,  (accepted) £575  0 0 

For  erecting  sir  houses  on  the  Eastward  Ho  Estate, 
Felixstowe,  for  Messrs.  Bugg  A Jolly,  Mr.  William 
Eade.  architect : — 

W.  Wagstaff  (accepted) £1,800  0 0 

For  erecting  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses  on  the 
Eastward  Ho  Estate,  Felixstowe,  for  Messrs.  Bugg  A 
JoUy.  Mr.  William  Eade,  architect ; — 

W.  Wagstaff  (accepted)  £760  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  the  new  Board  school,  caretaker's 
house,  &e.,  for  the  Ecclesfield  School  Board,  Hillsbro’, 
near  ShefSeld.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Masters,  Hartshead- 
chamhers,  Sheffield,  architects  : — 

Contract  for  the  whole  of  the  work. 

T.  G.  Turner £i.537  0 0 

Powell  & Son,  Sheffield 4,500  0 0 

J.  Greenwood,  Atterclilfe 4,469  0 0 

J.  Chaiubors  & Sons,  Sheffield 4,359  0 0 

J.  & G.  Summers,  Wakefield  4,304  8 8 

J.  Maslin,  Sheffield 4,290  8 9 

J.  Sprincward,  Malin  Bridffe  4,257  0 0 

G.  Loncdsn  & Sons,  Sheffield 4,049  0 0 

J.  Harrison,  Sheffield 3,930  0 0 

W.  Smith,  Sheffield  (accepted)  3,919  0 0 

Amount  of  lowest  separate  tenders,  £3,923  13  4 


For  houses  in  Regent’s-street,  Kettering.  Mr.  E.  W. 

Johnson,  architect,  Melton  and  Kettering  ; — 

Margetts £1,005  0 0 

F.  Barlow..,  997  10  0 

Bhurmur 980  0 0 

C.  &.  F.  Hensen  966  10  10 

Payne  k Son 965  0 0 

Farey 907  0 0 

H.  Henson  (accepted)  000  0 0 

AboTO  exclusive  oi  oncjcs  ana  iniernal  fittings. 


For  St.  Andrew’s  Schools,  Kettering.  Jlr.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  architect 

Branson  Jt  Son,  Northampton £1,993  0 0 

Margetts,  Kettering 1,465  10  0 

Manby,  Kettering 1,459  0 0 

Barlow,  Rothwell 1,310  0 0 

Paj-ne  i Son,  Kettering 1,268  0 0 

Shurmur,  Kettering 1,265  0 0 

C.  & F.  Henson,  Kettering  1,213  15  0 

H.  Henson,  Kettering  1,235  0 0 

G.  V.  Henson,  Kettering  taccepcea)  1,210  0 0 


For  structural  alterations  to  premises.  South-street, 
Dorldng,  for  the  Steam  Laundry  Company,  under  the 


Dorlnng,  lor  the  Steam  Laundry  Company,  under 
auperintendence  of  Messrs.  Peat,  Lmin,  k Peak,  & 
■veyors,  Guildford 

W.  Shearburn,  jun.  (accepted)  £280  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  139  and  139,  High-street,  Guildford. 
Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architects  : — 

Deduct  for  old  tiles. 

W.  Swayne,  Guildford...  £3,535  0 0 £10  0 0 

Garnett  &.  Mills,  Guild- 
ford   2,6:3  0 0 10  0 0 

Pearce  A Clark,  Guild- 
ford   2,473  0 0 nil. 

Harris,  Woking  2,294  10  0 GOO 

Smith.5:  Sons,  Guildford  2,139  0 0 nil. 

Strudwiek,  Guildford ...  3,105  10  0 nil. 

G.  & E.  Smith,  Guild- 
ford   2.031  3 0 6 15  0 

Mitchell  Bros,,  Shal- 

ford'  2,049  0 0 10  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  cottages  in  James- 
streot,  Southampton-street,  CamborweU,  for  Mr.  Henry 

Soden.  Mr.  U.  C.  Maepherson,  architect : 

J.  0.  Richar<l8on,  Peckham*  £1,463  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  rebuilding  stable  and  new  cowshed,  &c.,  Cheam- 
hall  Farm,  Surrey.  Mr.  Inman,  architect 

Henry  Keal,  Sutton  (accepted)  £3o0  0 0 


For  nevr  cowshed,  store-house,  and  alterations,  Park 
Farm,  Cheam,  Surrey  : — 

Henry  Keal,  Sutton  (accepted)  £410  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  coffee  tavern,  Park-street,  Luton  for 
the  Bedfordshire  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  bv  Mr  Henry 

Lovegrove,  26,  Budge-row  : ’’  ' ^ 

Smith  & Sons £i  754  q q 

Smart  Bros 1,077  q 0 

'{■■“Obinson  1 rji  0 0 

A.D.  Poatson  1570  0 0 

<^-llrown 1495  q q 


For  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  flats,  East-street,  Wal- 
worth, for  the  London  Artisans  and  Labourers  DwoUinffs 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect 
to  the  company.  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  surveyor  to  the 


impauy 

Mart 


[artin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershott*,..  £65,058  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  new  tabernacle,  TaJbot-road,  Westbourae  - park. 
Messrs.  H.ahershon  & Fawckner,  architects 

Haynes  £6.430  0 0 

Tongue 6,840  0 0 

Jones  & Co 6,835  0 0 

Gregar 5,739  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 6,450  0 0 

Holland  6,348  0 0 

HolHday  & Co 6,309  0 0 

Allen  & Sous 6,300  0 0 

For  new  galleries,  groined  roof,  decoration  and]  repairs 
to  the  Actou  Congregational  Church.  Messrs.  SaviUe  & 
Son,  architects,  1,  Argyle-square.  Quantities  supplied;— 

J.  Emery £2,064  0 0 

J.  Grover 1,933  0 0 

W.  Smith  1.753  0 0 

Seriveuor  & Co 3,725  0 0 

F.  Larablo 1,681  0 0 

J.  Auley  (too  late)  1,670  0 0 

W.  Royal  1.418  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 1,395  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at 
Stratton  St.  Margaret,  near  Swindon,  Wilts.  Mr. 
William  Drew,  Swindon,  architect : — 

Coleman £1,136  0 0 

Henley,...  ....  1,096  10  0 

Barrett  903  15  0 

T.  Colbomo  (Stratton. cross-roads)*  826  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Capel  St 
Mary,  Suffolk.  Jlr.  William  Eade,  Post-office  Chambers, 
Ipswich,  architect: — 

Upson  Bros £850  10  0 

J.Welham 835  0 0 

W.  J.  Fellgett B24  0 0 

F.  B.  Capon 786  0 0 

Alfred  Cox 776  0 0 

Saunders  A Son  763  0 0 

G.  Kenney.,' 750  0 0 

R.  8.  Smith  7-16  0 0 

R.  Hawkins  (accepted) 600  0 0 
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793  MiscelUi 


Fortes-  Cochcrcs. 


J English  traveller  'who  has 
ever  crossed  the  Channel 
can  fail  during  his  first  visit 
to  Paris,  or  for  the  matter 
of  that  to  Boulogne,  to 
have  been  struck  with  the 
singular  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  French 
or  Belgian  house-fronts  as 
compared  'with  those  at 
home;  and  the  feature  of 
the  large  iiorfe.coc?it?i'e  or 
carriage  doorway  is  cer- 
tainly sufficient  in  itself, 
were  there  no  other  dis- 
similarities, to  attract  even 
the  most  unobservant  eye. 
That  strange  and  character- 
istic outcome  of  our  English 
domestic  civilisation  known  as  the  area,  and  the 
perhaps  even  more  marked  feature,  'with  all  its 
London  associations,  of  the  “ airey  railms,” — 
for  as  such  are  they  familiar  to  your  thorough- 
bred Cockney, — have  no  existence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Those  'who  know  their 
Paris  well,  can,  it  is  true,  recall  the  Rue  de 
I’Elysee  which  overlooks  so  pleasantly  tho  statelv 
garden  of  the  present  home  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic.  Here  there  is  so  decidedly 
an  English  look  about  the  houses  that  it  is 
evident  tho  late  Emperor  had  some  idea  of 
introducing  into  his  capital  something  of  the 
domesticity  of  the  city  among  whoso  people 
ho  had  passed  so  many  happy  years  of  his  life. 
There  is  a distinct  smack  of  Belgravia,  of,  say, 
Wilton-place,  about  the  Rue  de  Tfilysee;  but 
let  us  hasten  to  note  that  the  innovation  did  not 
seem  to  meet  with  favour,  and  the  more  palatial 
style  of  the  older  houses  in  the  neighbouring 
aristocratic  thoroughfare  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Ilonore,  with  their  stately  and  exclusive  porfts- 
cocJiSres,  has  continued  to  reign  supreme  in  spite 
of  attempted  changes. 

To  all  who  know  Italy,  the  French  portf- 
cochere  is  clearly  only  the  modernised  porfoneof 
every  Italian  palazzo,  adapted  to  their  use  bv 
the  French,  as  one  of  the  many  other  refine- 


gone  by,  was  tho  great  arbiter  of  taste.  And 
the  French  architects  have  wisely,  throughout 
all  the  changes  of  style  -within  the  last  three 
centuries,  seen  the  advantage,  pictorial ly  and 
practically,  of  the  central  carriage--way  known 
as  tbo  porfe-coe7iy!'e.  When  we  say  central, -n-e 
are  in  a measure  incorrect,  for  there  exists  no 
rule  as  to  its  position  in  the  facade;  though  it 
is  on  the  design  of  the  porte-cochdre  that  largely 
depends  the  variety  of  that  uniformity  of  which 
careless  English  travellers  are  so  fond  of  accus- 
ing the  street  architecture  of  Paris.  In  few 
features  do  the  Freuch  architects  show  more 
their  acquaintance  -Tvith  the  details  of  their 
profession,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  pictorial 


value  of  the  pnrle-cochire,  than  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  important  element  of  the  facade. 

Always,  of  course,  putting  aside  tho  Boule- 
vard de  Sebastopol,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
modern  thoroughfares  laid  out  in  Paris,  and  at 
a period  when  French  taste  had  certainly 
arrived  at  literally  a dead  level  of  monotony, 
and  yet,  curious  to  say,  a iotdevard  always 
pointed  to  when  French  streets  are  spoken  of, 
always,  we  repeat,  putting  aside  such  an 
example,  let  any  visitor  to  Paris  stroll  along 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  the  most  modern  of 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  Paris,  or  let  him 
walk  along  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  or  the 
Boulevard  Hausmann,  or  oven  a very  much 
more  working  thoroughfare,  such  as,  say  the 
Boulevard  Henri  Quatre,  and  he  will  have 
ample  opportunities  for  observing  the  nature  of 
the  porte  cochere  as  it  is  treated  by  the  modem 
French  architect.  It  is  a singular  feature  of 
this  characteristic  detail  in  the  facade  of  a 
foreign  house  that  it  will  be  found  not  alone  in 
the  aristocratic  neighbourhoods  ; throughout 
the  capital  in  almost  every  maison  de  rapport, 
where  even  such  comfortable  rents  as  307. 
a year  for  a second  or  third  floor  appartenient 
are  paid,  the  porie  cochere  exists  also,  as  a matter 
of  course,  and  very  skilfully  is  its  introduction 
into  the  plan  considered. 

The  method  in  which  a town-house  is  laid  out 
by  the  French  architect  offers  a most  singular 
contrast  to  the  method  which  prevails  in  our 
English  towns.  In  the  first  place,  all  those 
tacitly  accepted  traditions  of  the  necessity  for 
the  kitchen  being  downstairs,  with  unvarying 
accompaniments  of  back  kitchen,  scullery, 
larder,  pantry,  Ac.,  coal-hole  and  dust-bin, 
with  the  equally  traditional  necessity  for  the 
front  and  back  parlour,  and  dining-room,  con- 
veniently opening  out  of  the  hall  ascended  to  by 
the  obligatory  flight  of  steps  (those  front  steps 
which  the  mistress  with  two  or  three  servants 
finds  the  cook  of  the  present  day  growing  more 
and  more  unwilling  to  “do  down  ”)  ; all  these 
and  many  other  universally  accepted  conditions 
are  unkno-wn  to  the  French  architect.  His 
conditions,  however,  if  not  quite  so  stringent, 
are  very  conveniently  determined.  The  ground- 
floor  is  the  property  of  the  porter  or  concierge, 
whose  loge  forms  a conspicuous  feature  in  the 
plan  of  the  porte  cochere,  yet  never  interfering 
with  its  essentially  carefully-considered  archi- 
tectui-al  beauty  of  detail.  The  loge  of  the 
concierge  is  always  a charming  little  retreat;  a 
stranger  might  he  tempted  rashly,  perhaps,  to 
envy  JI.  Pipelet  and  his  wife  their  pleasant 
home  with  its  clean  muslin  curtain?,  its  pretty 
plants  and  general  tidiness,  but  wo  are  bound 
to  admit  that  when  one  falls  into  foreign  ways, — 
bad  habits  some  might  term  them, — one  comes 
to  understand  to  some  extent,  notwithstanding 
the  many  sei-vices  the  porter  is  able  to  render, 
that  antipathy  which  seems  to  exist  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  large  for  the  guardian  of  the 
door,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 


door  all  day  remains  wide  open, — let  ns  rather 
say  doorway, — to  keep  which  scrupulously 
well  swept,  the  boUe  aux  ordures  (the  French 
equivalent  for  our  dust-hole)  emptied  every 
morning,  the  green  plants  in  the  yard  (mostly 
shrubs  in  boxes)  in  good  order,  and  every  piece 
of  brass,  especially  the  handsome  water-tap, 
in  a chronic  state  of  brilliancy,  the  oak  stair- 
case well  swept  and  waxed,  comprise  the  dnties 
which,  even  in  the  most  out-of-the-wav  neigh- 
bourhoods, every  concierge  who  respects  him 
or  her  self  takes  a pride  in  fulfilling. 

In  plan  the  porte-cochere  of  course  takes  up  a 
large  share  of  the  ground-floor,  which,  however, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  by  no  means  as  exclu- 
sively used  for  domestic  purposes  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  is  the  case  with  us  ; a fact,  doubtless, 
traceable  to  the  Medimval  traditions  of  the  days 
when  the  ground-floor,— as  we  see  in  most  of  the 
older  Italian  palazzi, — required  to  be  more  a 
fortress  than  a comfortable  home.*  The  fact, 
however,  of  the  porte-cochere  taking  up  so 
much  of  the  ground-floor  is  often  most  ingeni- 
ously compensated  by  making  the  space  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  doorway,  as  the  case  may 
be,  into  an  excellent  shop.  This,  of  course,  is 
in  those  thoroughfares  where  the  presence  of 
sliops  is  not  objected  to ; but  it  is  curious 
abroad  generally  to  notice  how  few  of  such  pre- 
judices, 60  common  in  England,  exist.  Here, 
again,  we  can  see  the  evidence  of  the  traditions 
of  Italy,  where  the  princely  palazzo  and  the 
humble  bottega  will  be  found  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  often,  indeed,  practically  under  the 
same  roof.  "When  the  introduction  of  the 
shop  into  the  ground-floor  is  not  necessary, 
there  are  always  numerous  other  alternatives, 
the  adoption  of  which  it  will  be  found  gives  to 
a line  of  foreign  houses  so  much  of  that 
variety  of  character,  of  “style,”  in  a word, 
not  unjustly  found  wanting  in  most  of  our 
uniformly-built  thoroughfares.  In  those  houses, 
which,  like  our  own,  are  exclusively  occupied 
by  tho  owner, — often,  indeed,  in  those  occu- 
pied by  a number  of  tenants, — the  yard  at  the 
back  into  which  the  porte-cochere  opens  has 
planned  round  it  the  stables  and  coach-honse, 
an  admirable  arrangement  of  which  we  have 
more  than  once  spoken  in  these  columns. 

We  English  are  justly  accused  of  show- 
ing no  small  degree  of  exclusiveness  in  our 
modes  of  existence.  With  a knowledge  of  this 
peculiar  trait  in  our  character  it  has  always 
seemed  to  ue  strange  that  the  porte-cochere 
should  never  have  acclimatised  itself  in  England. 
The  successful  manner  in  which  as  a carriage 
drives  up  and  disappears  across  the  pavement 
under  the  dark  archway  of  the  portc-cochire  in 
a foreign  house,  landing  the  visitor,  or  the 

• It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  how  singularly  each  con- 
ditions as  these,  dictated  by  the  historical  necessities  of 
past  existence  in  the  great  foreign  cities,  have  had 
their  direct  influence  upon  modern  domestic  architecture 
abroad,  conditions  which  amply  suflice  to  explain  those 
numerous  dilfereuces  wliich  exist  between  our  ideas  on 
such  points  and  those  of  our  Contiueatal  ueighboura. 
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master,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  undisturbed 
by  the  gazo  of  the  public,  and  drjshod  m 
the  -vrettest  weather,  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a most  attractive  feature  of  the 
porte-cochere,  and  one  which  it  seems  would 
singularly  recommend  its  adoption  in  our 
country,  especially  to  that  very  numerous 
section  of  our  community  with  whom  ex- 
clusiveness has  crystallised  into  a positive 
tradition.  There  cannot  possibly  be  imagined 
a greater  contrast  between  this  system  and  that 
which  exists  witli  us,  where  the  carriage  draw- 
ing up  at  the  side  of  the  pavement  often  obliges 
the  visitor  to  walk  a considerable  distance  to 
the  doorway.  No  contrivances  of  awnings  or 
carriage  - carpets  can  ever  be  anything  but 
clumsy  in  comparison  w'ith  the  porte-cochdre. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  danger  of 
ladies  in  evening  dress  stepping  from  their 
carriage  across  a wide  pavement  to  the  open 
door. 

It  might  possibly  be  argued  against  the 
por/c-cot'here  in  England,  as  it  is  ag.iinst  many 
foreign  features,  that  our  climate  is  not  adapted 
to  its  use.  We  fail,  however,  to  recognise  this 
argument.  Throughout  Germany,  in  cold 
JIunich,  in  wintry  Berlin,  in  Brussels,  in  Ghent 
and  throughout  Belgium,  in  icy  Viem^a,  in  Paris, 
all  with  climates  differing  after  nil  very  little 
from  our  own,  and  certainly  visited  with  winters 
much  more  severe,  the  use  of  the  porte-cochere 
is  universal.  A very  simple  arrangement  in 
winter,  of  double  doors  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case which  opens  directly  on  to  the  porte-cochere 
entirely  obviates  all  possibility  of  cold  draughts. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  porte-cochere  in 
England  will  ever  simjily  remain  the  necessity, 
attendant  on  its  introduction,  of  an  entire  and 
absolute  change  in  the  traditional  plan  of  the 
house  as  understood  by  the  English  public. 
Good-bye,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  the  well- 
beloved  hall,  redolent  of  so  many  recollections, 
but  more  often  of  the  odours  from  the  base- 
ment kitchen ; good-bye  to  the  essentially 
British  idea  of  the  front  door  and  all  its  associa- 
tions, and  that  very  general  feature,  endeared 
to  us  all,  of  the  diuiug-room  on  one  side  and  the 
drawing-room  on  the  other,  with  those  con- 
comitant advantages  of  the  family  hearing  all 
that  is  proceeding  at  the  front  door;  good-bye 
to  the  pleasant  thunder  of  the  knocker  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  “ visitors’ ” or  the  “ servants’ ” 
bell;  good-bye,  in  many  cases,  to  that  so 
essential  and  eminently  useful  feature  of  a 
town-residence,  — the  front  garden,  — happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  intruding  terrier  and  the 
domestic  “ Tom”  ; good-bye  to  that  convenient 
receptacle  of  so  many  scraps  of  paper,  the 
kitchen-area,  the  picturesque  railings,  the 
romantic  back-door,  and  the  dust-hole ; good- 
bye, in  fact,  to  many  another  feature  of  our 
comfortable  bourgeois  existence,  with  its  weU- 
organised  routine  in  which  we  have  been  trained 
lip  from  father  to  son ; good-bye,  in  fact,  to 
many  of  the  elements  of  that  British  home-life, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  so  fond  of 
boasting  we  possess  in  so  much  higher  a degree 
than  the  “foreigners.”  And  yet,  with  our 
knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  wc  cannot  give  up 
a belief  that  a small  effort  of  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  some  young  architect  might  lead  to  the 
introduction  into  our  English  houses  of  many  of 
the  good  features  of  the  foreign  porte-cochire. 


ARCHITECTURE  AHONG  THE  POETS 
(Conchided)* 

OCR  poet-laureate  of  to-day  has  a keen  sensi- 
tiveness to  beauty  of  colour  and  detail  in 
architecture,  although  the  references  to  the  art 
in  his  writings  are  not  so  frequent  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  obvious  power 
and  pleasure  in  word-painting.  Their  tendency 
however,  is  very  marked  ; theyare  the  complete 
opposite  of  the  cold  and  classic  taste  of  the 
last  century.  Tennyson  is  entirely  of  the 
“ romantic  ” and  Jledimval  school  in  his  artistic 
leanings ; and  while  Gray  referred  in  a half- 
satirical  sense  to 

“ Rich  windovs  that  exclude  the  light," 
we  feel  that  such  windows  would  be  a source  of 
keen  enjoyment  to  our  contemporary  poet,  and 
that  the  fact  of  their  unpractical  character  in 
“excluding  the  light”  would  weigh  for  little  or 
nothing  with  him.  The  whole  of  the  gorgeous 
interior  imagined  in  his  “ Palace  of  Art,”  is,  in 
fact,  a building  to  exclude  the  light;  and 
though  ostensibly  the  poem  points  a moral 
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against  doing  so,  we  feel  that  the  poet  enjoyed 
the  buildingof  this  sinful  aerial  palace  none  the 
less.  His  “four  courts”  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace  remind  one  a little  of  Bacon’s 
provisions  for  the  pleasaunces  of  his  ideal 
palace.* 

" Four  cour(6 1 made,  east,  we3t,  aod  south,  oud  north; 
In  each  a squared  lawn,  wherefrom 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forfh 
A llood  of  fountain  foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a row 
Of  cloisters,  branch’d  like  mighty  woods, 

Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain  floods.” 

This  seems  like  a kind  of  idealising  of  some 
of  the  Cambridge  cloisters.  In  the  interior  of 
his  palace  he  is  conscious  of  the  pleasure  in  the 
cool  seclusion  of  over-arching  enclosure  which 
has  always  been  one  of  the  attractions  of  iu- 
ternal  architectural  effect  to  sensitive  and 
imaginative  minds, — ■ 

" Full  of  long-souuding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom, 

Through  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul  did  pass. 
Well  pleased,  from  room  to  room ; " 

and  one  touch  about  the  stained  glass  windows 
is  admirable, — 

‘‘  Tho  deep-set  windows,  stain’d  and  traced. 
Would  seem  slow-lliiming  crimson  flres — ” 

the  epithet  “ slow-flaming  ” giving  a kind  of 
mysterious  life  to  the  window  colours,  without 
disturbing  the  deep  repose  of  the  scene. 

From  amid  the  strange  scenery  of  the  “ Idylls 
of  the  King”  there  peer  out  picturesque  bits 
of  antique  tottering  architectural  remains, 
imagined  as  the  relics,  in  those  old  days,  of  days 
still  older.  The  poet’s  eye  for  picturesqueneas 
of  detail  is  shown  in  the  description  of  the  half- 
ruined  castle  in  which  Geraint  first  met  Enid  ; 
a bit  of  effect  which  always  reminds  us  of  a 
certain  etching  of  Albert  Durer’s,  where  a great 
heavy  war-hoi’se  is  seen,  foreshortened,  standing 
amid  odds  and  ends  of  detail, — 

“ Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court; 

His  charger  trampling  many  a prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  hrokeii  stones. 

He  look’d  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 

Here  stood  a shatter'd  archway  plumed  with  fern  ; 

And  here  had  fallen  ii  great  part  of  a tower. 

Whole,  like  a crag  that  tumbles  from  tlie  cliff, 

And  like  a crag  wa.s  gay  with  wilding  flowers  ; 

And  high  above  a piece  of  turret-stair, 

Worn  by  tho  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun." 

The  imagined  aspect  of  Camelot,  the  ancient 
city  which  had  been  built  by  heathen  kings 
before  Arthur  conquered,  seems  to  have  clung 
very  much  round  tho  poet’s  imagination  in  later 
years.  In  an  early  poem,  “ The  Lady  of  Shalott,” 
he  refers  to  it  merely  as  “ Towered  Camelot,” 
but  the  wish  to  bring  it  more  vividly  before  the 
reader  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him  in  writing 
the  later  Idylls, — 

“ Oh,  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot, 

Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old. 

The  king  himself  had  fears  that  it  would  fall, 

So  strange,  so  rich,  and  tlim ; for  where  the  roofs 
Totter’d  toward  each  other  in  the  skv, 

Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watch’d  us  pass ; and  lower,  and  where  the  long 
Rich  galleries,  lady  laden,  weigh’d  the  necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  era/.y  walls." 

It  is  to  be  feared  Camelot  was  an  unsanitary 
place ; though  it  is  historically  evident  that 
human  beings  did  live,  aud  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  do  now  live,  amid  picturesque  heaps  of 
buUdings  which  would  seem  as  adverse  to  life 
and  health,  to  a modern  European  Sanitary 
Commission,  as  anything  could  well  be.  Before 
quitting  Tennyson’s  ideal  architectural  sketches, 
we_  may  refer  to  oue  suggestion  of  detail,  not 
strictly  architecture,  but  decorative  work,  in 
the  “ Princess  ” : the  description  of  the  gate- 
way, on  either  side  of  which, — 

‘‘Two  great  statues,  art 
And  science,  caryatids,  lifted  up 
A weight  of  emblem,  and  betwixt  were  valves 
Of  open  work  in  which  the  hunter  rued 
His  rash  intrusion,  manlike,  but  his  brows 
Had  sprouted,  and  the  branches  thereupon 
Spread  out  at  top,  and  grimly  spiked  the  gates." 

The  idea  of  the  subject  of  Actceon  with  his 
horns  ramifj’iog  over  the  gateway  might  really 
be  very  effectively  carried  out  as  a wrought- 
iron  design. 

In  Tennyson’s  references  to  actual  architec- 
ture as  part  of  tho  scenes  of  his  poems,  there 
is  not  ouly  a great  deal  of  piettiresque  aud  vivid 
expression,  but  also  that  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  belongs  to  a critically-cultivated  taste 
in  art,  and  which  some  poets  have  so  much 
wanted  in  theii-  artistic  references.  Such 


critical  feeling  increases  the  value  of  the  poet’s- 
references  to  the  subject;  it  enables  him  not- 
only  to  say  the  right  thing,  but  to  say  it  in  the- 
right  way.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  in  one- 
of  his  later  small  poems,  “ The  Daisy,”  a great- 
portion  of  which  is,  in  fact,  a kind  of  poeticak 
reminiscence  of  the  points  of  interest  in  a 
run  through  part  of  Italy.  In  this  little  poeirb 
the  various  phases  of  architectural  interest  ioi 
various  localities  are  touched  most  happily  anA 
picturesquely,  each  in  a line  or  two,  or  at  most 
a stanza  of  four  lines  : — 

“ What  Roman  strength  Tiirbia  show'd 
lu  ruin  by  the  mountain  road  ; 

How,  like  a gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking,  glow'd." 

The  white  towers  by  the  blue  sea  formed  the- 
contrast  that  all  painters  in  pigments  or  ini 
verse  have  loved  : — 

‘‘  What  slender  campanili  grew 

By  biys,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue;  " 

then  at  Florence  : — 

‘‘  In  bright  vignettee,  and  each  complete, 

Of  tower  or  duomo.  sunny  sweet,  , , . 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glitter'd 
Thro’  cypress  avenues,  atour  feet.” 

But  the  architecture  of  the  Lombard  plains 
had  no  sunshine  to  gild  it;  it  was  all,  on  that 
occasion,  a plague  of  rain : — 


Except  that  Bacon 
:ht  be 


In  the  essay  ‘‘On  Building.” 
actually  wrote  in  prose,  this  charming  essay  inigl 
quoted  as  among  the  arehiteelure  of  the  poets  to 
poetical  enough,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  it 
could  be  realised ; though,  it  is  true,  ouly  by  a mOlionaire. 


And  stern  and  sad  (so  rare  tho  smiles 
Of  sunlight)  looked  the  Lombard  piles  ;. 

Porch-pillars  on  tho  lion  resting, 

Andsoaibre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles, 

O Milan,  O ! the  chanting  quires; 

The  giant  windows’  blazon’d  fires  ; 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  tUe-glbry  Y 
A mount  of  marble,  a hundred  spires." 

This  is  a charming  example  of  light  architec- 
tural criticism,  put  into  poetic  form,  seizing  and 
recording  in  the  most  suitable  phrases  the  lead- 
ing elements  in  the  effect  of  each  style.  In  the- 
combination  of  architecture  with  landscape- 
there  is  a lovely  little  touch  in  one  of  hisearlier 
poems,  “The  Gardener’s  Daughter,”  in  which 
an  exquisite  description  of  English  meadow 
landscape  gets  the  last  touch  of  interest  from, 
the  presence  of  the  cathedral  city  in  the  dis- 
tance, seen  beyond  the  “ slow  broad  stream,”' 
which, — 

‘‘  Creeps  on, 

Barge-laden,  to  throe  arches  of  a bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster  towers.” 

Tennyson’s  poems  also  present  us  with  one- 
of  the  not  very  frequent  instances  in  poetry  hi 
which  images  borrowed  from  architecture  are 
used  to  illustrate  something  in  itself  of  deeper 
and  higher  interest.  This  is  in  the  very  pathetie 
little  poem,  “ The  Deserted  House,”  in  which 
the  body  from  which  the  life  has  departed  is- 
compared,  in  a good  deal  of  detail,  to  the  house 
deserted  by  its  inmates  ■ 

‘‘  Life  and  thought  have  gone  away 
Side  by  side, 

Leaving  doors  and  windows  wide  : 

Careless  tenants  they ! 

Close  tho  doors,  the  shutters  close, 

Or  thro’  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  nakedness  and  vacancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house.” 

There  is  a very  powerful  piece  of  imagery  of 
the  same  class,  it  may  be  observed,  in  a poem 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  which  the  human  body 
is  compared  to  a castle ; but  the  contrast  is  here 
not  between  life  and  death,  but  between  sanity 
and  insanity.  Through  the  windows  of  the 
castle  there  used  to  fie  seen  fairy  dances  of 
the  thoughts  inside,  but  now  only — 

“ Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a discordant  melody  -.  ” 

as  in  Tennyson’s  poem,  the  metaphor  is  carried 
out  in  detail,  and  in  a very  powerful  manner. 
Broivniug,  again,  has  used  the  idea  of  the  body 
as  the  house,  of  which  the  soul  is  “ the  house- 
holder,” in  his  remarkable  epilogue  to  “Fifine,” 
where  the  soul  contemplates  the  old  worn-out 
house  it  is  leaving, — 

and 

aud  remembers,  among  the  vexations  of  its  past 
experience  there, — 

“ All  the  worry  of  flapping  door  and  echoing  roof.” 

But  this  symbolic  view  of  the  body  as  the  house 
or  castle  of  the  soul  has  often  appeared  in 
metaphorical  and  religioirs  writing.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  a new  force  and  picturesque- 
ness is  given  to  it  by  some  poet  of  real  power 
taking  up  the  idea  and  expressing  it  in  the  vivid 
manner  which  brings  it  home  to  our  fancy  with 
new  meaning  and  pathos. 

Turning,  lastly,  to  the  varied  pages  of 
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- Browning,  instincfc  everywhere  with  vivid  and 
picturesque  expression,  we  find  among  them 
references  to  architecture  which  are  marked  by 
a fuller  combination  of  force  of  descriptive 
power  with  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
^ is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  any  other  English 
jj!  poet  of  any  age.  Like  Clough,  Browning  is 
*1  quite  an  art-critic  in  knowledge  and  perception, 
V with  a much  greater  power  of  detailed  charac- 
*^1  fcerisation.  As  an  exa.mple,  which  will  at  once 
and  by  itself  justify  this  view,  take  the  remark- 
able passage  in  “ Sordello  ” (book  v.),  which  is 
*.  introduced  as  a poetical  amplification  of  the 
:<  proverb,  “Rome  was  nob  built  in  a day,”  but 
7 which  is  really  a comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
^ history  of  architecture.  Begin  at  the  beginning, 
:i  he  says  in  effect, — 

“ Study  mere  ahelter,  now,  for  him,  and  him. 

Nay,  even  the  worst, — just  house  them  ! Any  cave 
SutTices  ; throw  out  earth  ! A loop-hole?  Brave! 
They  ask  to  feel  tho  sun  sbino,  see  the  grass 
Grow,  hear  the  larks  sing  ? Dead  art  thou,  alas  I 
Andlamdead!  But  here’s  our  son  excels 
At  hurdle-weavingauy  Scythian  ; fells 
1 Oak  and  devises  rafters ; dreams,  and  shapes 

His  dream  into  a doorpost,  just  escapes 
The  mystery  of  hinges.  Lie  we  both 
Perdue  another  ago.  The  goodly  growth 
Of  brick  and  stone!  Our  building-pelt  was  rough,* 
But  that  descendant’s  garb  suits  well  enough  ’ 
A portico-contriver.  Speed  the  years, — 

"What’s  time  to  us?  At  last,  a city  rears 
Itself!  Nay,  enter, — what’s  the  grave  to  ns? 

Lo,  our  forlorn  acquaintance  carry  thus 

Tho  head ! Successively  sewer,  forum,  cirqne, — 

Last  age,  an  aqueduct  was  counted  work. 

But  now  they  tire  the  artificer  upon 
Blank  alabaster,  black  obsidion, — 

Careful,  Jovo’s  face  be  duly  fulgurant. 

And  mother  "Venus'  kiss-creased  nipples  pant 
Back  into  pristine  pulpiness,  ore  fix’d 
Above  the  baths. 

The  work  march’d  step  by  step, — a workman  fit 
Took  each, — nor  too  fit, — to  one  task,  one  time, — 

No  leaping  o’er  the  petty  to  the  prime, 

"When  just  the  substituting  osier  lithe 

For  brittle  bulrush,  sound  wood  for  soft  withe, 

To  further  loam-and-rough-cast  work  a stage, 

Exacts  an  architect,  exacts  an  age." 

“ That  way  was  Romo  built,”  be  concludes* 
j after  one  or  two  more  details;  and  how  ad- 
i mirably  true  is  the  distinction  between  the 
t Rome  of  the  aqueducts,  the  brick  Rome,  and 
Ii  that  of  the  Caracalla  baths  ; how  complete  the 
c characterisation  of  the  particular  excellences 
i of  Late  Roman  sculpture, — rich  and  sumptuous 
execution  yvithout  much  of  intellectual  expres- 

• sion.  The  passage,  taken  as  a whole,  might 
I almost  pass  as  a resume  of  Viollet-lo-Duc’s 
’ elaborate  “ History  of  the  Habitation  ” ; and  if 

it  is  remembered  that  this  poem  was  written 
forty-five  years  ago,  before  any  of  Viollet-le- 
I Due’s  historical  and  critical  essays, — before  the 
birth,  one  might  say,  of  the  modern  school  of 
architectural  criticism, — we  must  form  a high 
idea  indeed  of  the  critical  intuition  of  the  poet 

■ who  could  introduce  such  a passage  as  this 
' merely  as  a passing  illustration  in  a poem  de- 

* voted  to  other  and  more  serious  considerations. 

■ In  a previous  page  he  refers  to  the  relation 
> between  the  old  Roman  structures  and  the 

architecture  of  the  Renaissance  : — 

" New  structures,  that  inordinately  glow. 

Subdued,  brought  back  to  harmony,  made  ripe 
By  many  a relic  of  the  archetype 
Extant  lor  wonder ; every  upstart  church 
That  hoped  to  leave  old  temples  in  the  lurch, 
Corrected  by  the  theatre  forlorn, 

That,  as  a mundane  shell,  its  world  late  born, 

Lay,  and  o’er-shadow'd  it." 

I Again,  how  characteristic  of  northern  Meditoval 
I architecture  is  the  description  (in  the  Third 
1 Book)  of  that 

I _ “Grimtoivn 

I "Whose  cramp’d,  ill-featured  streets  huddled  about 

The  minster  for  protection,  never  out 
Of  its  black  belfry’s  shade  and  its  bells’  roar : ” 

I the  minster  gloomy  even  at  sunset : — 

“ When  the  sun  stopp’d  both,  peaks 
Of  the  cleft  belfry  like  a fiery  wedge, 

Then  sunk,  a huge  flame  on  its  socket  edge, 

With  leavings  ou  tho  grey-glass  oriel  pane 
Ghastlysome  minutes  more.’’ 

Equally  does  the  poet  make  us  at  home  in  the 
old  patched  castle  at  G-oito,  with  its  room  with 
Saracenic  decorations : — 

‘‘  Amaie  of  corridors  contrived  for  sin, 

Dusk  winding-stairs,  dim  galleries  got  past. 

You  gain  the  inmost  chambers,  gain  at  last 
A maple-panelTd  room  : that  haze  which  seems 
Floating  about  tho  panel,  if  there  gleams 
A sunbeam  over  it,  will  turn  to  gold 
And  in  light-graven  characters  unfold 
The  Arab's  wisdom  everywhere ; what  shade 
Mnrr’d  them  a moment,  those  slim  pillars  made. 

Cut  like  a company  of  palms  to  prop 
The  roof,  each  Kissing  top  entwined  with  top 
Leaning  together.” 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  it  may  bo 
observed  that  Browning  long  ago  saw  and  felt 

■ I.e.,  we  worked  then  in  a rough  garb,  “pelt " or  skin, 
suitable  to  our  rough  way  of  building. 


w^at  many  architects  do  not  seom  to  see  or 
that  Giotto’s  Campanile  is  incomplete ; 
and  in  ‘ Old  Pictures  in  Florence,”  he  raises  a 
charge  against  Giotto’s  ghost*  for  having  dis- 
appointed him  thus  in  leaving  the  work  incom- 
plete; Giotto’s  round  0,  indeed,  was  perfect 
acc(^ding  to  tho  tradition,  but  he  did  not  perfect 
hisCampamle;  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  poet 
as  a fit  task  for  modern  Italy,  to  bring  about 
that, — 

“ The  campanile,  the  duomo’s  fit  ally, 

Shall  soar  up  in  gold  fall  fifty  braccia,+ 
Completing  Florence,  as  Florence,  Italy," 

And  he  adds,  with  a pardonable  pride  : — 

“At  least  to  foresee  that  glory  of  Giotto 
And  Florence  together,  the  first  am  I ! ’’ 

One  charming  bit  of  architectural  painting  of 
Browning  was  before  quoted  in  these  columns, 
the  contrast  drawn,  in  tho  poem  “ In  a Gondola,” 
between  the  architectural  facade  of  a Venetian 
Palace  towards  the  main  canal, — 

“ Window  just  with  window  mating. 

Door  on  door  exactly  waiting 
Like  tho  staidfaco  of  a child"  : 

and  the  “playing-face”  of  the  same  building  in 
the  rear,  whore — 

“ No  two  windows  look  one  way 
O’er  tho  small  sea-water  thread 
Below  them." 

The  “ Statue  and  the  Bust  ” is  an  essentially 
Florentine  poem,  full  of  picturesque  passing 
allusions,  among  which  tho  poet  has  fixed  the 
Riccardi  Palace  in  tho  minds  of  all  his  readers 
as,— 

“ The  pile  which  the  mighty  shadow  makes. 

(For  Via  Larga  is  three-parts  light 
But  the  palace  o'ershadows  one. 

Because  of  a crime  which  may  God  requite) 
the  crime  being  the  strangling  of  the  true 
Republican  freedom  in  Florence  by  the  Medici, 
who  built  the  Riccardi  Palace  as  their  abode 
when  they  arose  into  power.  How  fine  is  this 
touch  of  the  dark  mass  of  building,  the  home  of 
oligarchical  tyranny,  over-shadowing  the  other- 
wise bright  street. I Tho  splendid  drama, 

“Luria,”  is  full  of  touches,  too,  of  Florentine 
effect  and  Florentine  art,  notably  a remarkable 
one  in  which  he  represents  Luria,  the  Moorish 
General,  as  having  made  a sketch  on  the  side  of 
his  tent  how  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  might 
be  completed, — 

“ JBraccio.  Did  ho  draw  that  ? 

Secretary.  With  charcoal,  when  the  watch 
Made  tho  report  at  midnight;  Lady  Domizia 
Spoke  of  the  unfluish’d  Duomo,  you  remonibor; 

That  is  his  fancy,  how  a Moorish  front 
Might  join  to,  and  complete,  the  body,— a sketch,— 
And  again,  where  the  cloak  hangs,  yonder  in  the 
shadow.” 

This  idea  of  the  Moorish  front  to  the  Duomo 
was  made  the  subject  of  a paper  read  before 
the  Browning  Society  by  Mr.  Ernest  Radford, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  line  was  taken  about 
it,  or  whether  any  illustration  in  the  way  of  a 
design  was  attempted.  A very  fine  passage  in 
the  same  drama  is  worth  quoting,  as  filled  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  The  Moorish 
warrior  is  not  eager  for  peace,  for  with  peace 
his  occupation  will  be  gone,  and  all  Florence 
will  tnm  again  to  the  arts  in  which  lio  cannot 
take  part, — ■ 

“ Florence  at  peace,  and  tho  calm  studious  heads 
Come  out  again,  the  penetrating  eyes  ; 

As  if  a spell  broue,  nil  resumed,  each  art 
You  boast,  more  vivid  that  it  slept  awhile. 

’Gainst  the  glad  heaven,  o’er  the  white  palace  front 
The  interrupted  scaffold  climbs  anew  ; 

The  walls  are  peopled  by  the  painter’s  brush; 

The  statue  to  its  niche  ascends  to  dwell.” 

Here  we  have  no  mere  antiquarian  reference  ; 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Renaie- 
sauce  artists  at  their  work;  we  seem  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  life  and  joy  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Or  do  we  want  a description  of  the 
great  Catholic  temple  ? Not  a mere  descrip- 
tion of  its  details,  as  in  a guide-book,  but  of 
tho  thoughts  it  stirs  in  the  mind  ? Byron  has 
treated  it  before,  but  this  is  in  a different  key, 
and  with  more  glowing  thought.  Tho  poet 
wanders  in  his  vision  of  “Christmas  Eve” 
from  one  abode  of  Christian  worsliip  to  another, 
and  leaving  the  Salem  Chapel  on  the  heath,  he 
travels  far  over  the  earth  in  dream,  till — 

“ "What  is  this  that  rises  propp’d 
"With  pillars  of  prodigious  girth  ? 

Is  it  really  on  the  earth. 


* Hardly  a fair  charge,  as  it  probably  was  no  fault  of 
Giotto  that  tho  spire  was  never  added,  if,  indeed,  the 
design  be  really  Giotto’s,  which  some  recent  investigators 
of  the  evidence  have  doubted. 

t The  traditional  height  to  which  the  spire  was  to  have 
been  carried. 

J Tho  Medici  moved  intothePalnzzo  Vccchio  in  1130,  as 
a more  ostensible  outward  assertion  of  their  supremacy. 
The  palace  in  Via  Larga  (now  "Via  Cavour”)  was  sold  to 
the  lliccardi,  whose  name  it  now  bears,  in  1659, 


This  miraculous  Dome  of  God? 

Has  the  angel's  raeaeuring-rod 
"Which  number’d  cubits,  gem  from  gem, 

’Twixt  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

Meted  it  out,— and  what  he  meted, 

Have  tho  sons  of  men  completed? 

— Binding,  ever  as  he  bade, 

Columns  in  the  Colonnade, 

With  arms  wide  open  to  embrace 

The  entry  of  tho  human  race 

To  the  breast  of,— what  is  it,  yon  building, 

A blaze  in  front,  all  paint  and  gilding, 

With  marble  for  brick,  and  stones  of  price 
For  garniture  of  the  edifice? 

Now  I see,  it  is  no  dream; 

It  stands  there  and  it  does  not  seem : 

For  ever,  in  pictures,  thus  it  looks. 

And  thus  have  I read  of  it  in  books 

Often  in  England,  leagues  away,  i. 

And  wonder'd  how  these  fountains  plav. 

Growing  up  eternally 
Each  to  a musical  water-tree. 

Whose  blossoms  drop,  a glittering  boon, 

Before  niy  eyes  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

To  the  granite  layers  undemealh.” 

Or  if  wo  want  to  linger  in  some  smaller  church 
of  the  Renaissance,  we  can  imagine  ourselves 
musing  with  the  bishop  who  “Orders  his  tomb 
in  St.  Praxed’s  Church”  ; he  was  vexed  that  the 
last  bishop  had  secured  the  best  niche  ; — 

" Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  corner  south 
He  graced  his  carrion  with,  God  curse  the  same  ! 

But  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramp'd  but  thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o’  the  epistle-side, 

And  somewhat  ol  the  choir,  those  silent  seats. 

And  up  into  the  aery  dome,  where  live 
The  augols,  and  a sunbeam’s  sure  to  lurk  ; 

And  I shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there, 

And  'neath  my  tabernacle  fake  my  rest, 

With  those  nine  columns  round  me,  two  and  two. 

The  odd  one  at  my  feet  where  Anselm  stands : 
Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripo 
As  fresh-pour’d  red  wine  of  a mighty  pulse." 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  with  these  vivid  and 
sympathetic  descriptions  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, Browning’s  occasional  “girds”  at 
some  modern  piece  of  sham,  such  as  the  sneer 
of  the  modern  Catholic  bishop  in  “Blougram’a 
Apology,”  at  the  Pugiu-and- Rickman  plaster 
Gothic : — 

" It’s  different  preaching  in  basilicas, 

And  doing  duty  in  some  masterpiece 

Like  this  of  brother  Pugin’s,  bless  his  heart! 

I doubt  if  they’re  half-baked,  those  chalkrosettcs, 
Ciphers  and  atueco-twiddliugs  everv-whero  " 

It's  just  like  breathing  in  a lime-kilii : eh?" 

A statement  which  the  bishop  volunteered  as 
an  argument  for  another  glass  of  wine;  and 
there  have  been  worse  ones.  And  according  to 
Browning,  it  is  qnitc  the  part  of  a poet  to  keep 
a look-out  on  these  practical  shams  of  art,  as 
well  as  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  poetic 
side  of  the  subject;  for  in  his  sketch  of  an  ideal 
poet,  in  “ How  it  Strikes  a Contemporary,”  he 
that  the  poet  is  “ the  Corregidor,”  and 
represents  him  as  keeping  a general  eye  on  the 
follies  of  his  generation,  and  looking,  among 
other  things,  after  tho  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  modern  ones : — 
" You'd  como  upon  his  scrutinising  hat. 

Making  a peak’d  shade  blacker  itiin  itself 
Against  the  single  window  of  some  house 
Intact  yet  with  its  moulded  Moorish  work, — 

Or  else  surprise  the  ferrel  of  his  stick 
T^iiig  the  mortar's  temper  'tween  thechinks 
Or  some  new  shop  a-building,  French  and  fine.” 

One  might  give  the  poet  a good  deal  of  occu- 
pation in  London  in  that  way.  Does  he,  we 
wonder,  go  and  inspect  the  rubbish  upon  which 
the  footings  of  jerry-builders’  houses  are  laid  ? 
But  that  would  bo  more  than  work  enough  for 
one  poet. 

Let  us  couclude,  however,  with  a reference 
to  one  more  of  those  rare  passages  in  which 
poets  have  drawn  upon  architecture  for  meta- 
phcK-  and  analogy  in  the  higher  sense  j and  none, 
perhaps,  has  used  tlie  architectural  metaphor  to 
such  line  purpose  as  Browning  has  done  in  one 
of  bis  most  remarkable  poems,  “ Abt  Vogler,” 
the  main  object  of  which  is  to  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  musical  art  and  spiritual  life, 
but  in  which  he  commences,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  other  side  of  his  subject,  and  uses  architec- 
tural ideas  in  the  first  instance  as  an  illustration 
of  music.  In  this  eloquent  passage,  the  opening 
stanzas  of  “Abt  Vogler,”  the  musical  composition 
which  the  speaker  in  the  poem  has  just  evolved 
from  the  organ,  becomes  in  his  idea  an  edifice 
of  sound  which  he  has  raised, — 

“ Tho  structure  brave,  the  manifold  music  I build 
Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calliug  its  keys  to  their  work  ” 

just  as  Solomon  called  upon  supernatural  beings 
to  build  him  a palace  (this,  we  presume,  is  a 
Talmudic  legend)  ; and  one  would  build  the 
foundations,  “ broad  on  tho  roots  of  things,”  of 
the  musical  palace, — 

" And  another  would  mount  and  march,  like  the  excellent 
minion  he  was. 

Ay,  another,  and  yet  another,  one  crowd  but  with  many 
Eaisiug  my  rampireJ  walla  of  gold  as  transparent  as 
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Tor  higher  still  and  higher  (as  a runner  tips  with  fire, 
When  a great  illuiuination  surprises  a fe.stal  night,— 
Outlining  round  and  rouud  Rome’s  dome  from  spauo  to 

Up^  the  pinnacled  glory  reach'd,  and  the  pride  of  my 
soul  was  in  sight." 

Nor  was  the  palace  to  his  faacj  uninhabited, — 

" For  there  wanted  not  who  walk’d  in  the  glare  and  glow 
Presences  plain  in  the  place." 

Onlj-  to  those  who  combine  some  knowledge 
of  both  the  arts,  perhaps,  can  the  full  beauty  of 
this  passage,  of  which  we  hare  only  apace  to 
quote  isolated  portions,  be  fully  apparent : it 
goes  beyond  the  mere  forma  of  expression  of 
architecture  and  music,  to  that  pure  meta- 
physical expression  of  form  which  is  common 
to  both. 

Thus  we  see  that  some  at  least  of  our  poets 
have  not  only  fresh  and  brilliant  liglits  and 
criticisms  to  throw  out  upon  architecture,  but 
that  tliey  can  raise  the  subject  higher  tlian  in 
general  it  can  be  raised  in  its  actual  conditions 
of  ])ractice,  by  assimilating  arcliitectural 
images  and  associations  with  some  of  the 
highest  and  deepest  thoughts  of  which  our 
minds  are  capable,  and  thus  giving  a nesv  idea 
of  the  intellectual  dignity  and  interest  of  the 
subject.  And  it  says  something  for  tlie  general 
advance  in  the  comprehension  of  subjects  of 
this  class  that  we  find  the  references  to  archi- 
tecture taken  from  the  latest  poets  are,  on  the 
whole,  by  far  the  fullest,  the  most  coui[]lete, 
and  the  most  forcible  and  picturesque  in  cha- 
racter, of  all  which  we  have  been  able  to 
adduce. 


ASSYRIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

M«.  T.  G.  PiN’cHL.-i,  of  the  Oriental  depart- 
mentof  the  British  Museum,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  annual  Spring  cleaning  at  the 
British  Museum  to  re-arrange  some  of  the  cases 
in  the  Assyrian  galleries,  and  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  latest  ailditionsto  the  collection.  In  the 
first  case,  in  the  Nimroud  Room,  devoted  to 
Babylonian  autiquities,  we  have  several  newer 
hitherto  unexhibited  autiquities,  including  three 
bronze  figures  of  ancient  Chaldean  fire  priests, 
each  holding  the  sacred  fire-cone.  These  anti- 
ijuities  come  from  the  city  of  Zergul.  on  the 
Shat  el  Hie,  the  site  from  which  M.  De  Sarzec 
obtained  the  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  now 
in  the  Louvre.  A curious  black  stone  model  of  a 
wig  withthe  hair  neatly  arranged  in  curls, confined 
by  a band  ivitli  a square  wooden  board  on  the 
forehead,  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  is  also  from  the  same  .site. 
These  antiquities  are  all  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  " Gudea,  Viceroy  of  Zergul."  Several 
fine  examples  of  the  votive  cones,  some  in 
excellent  preservation,  are  exhibited  in  this 
case.  There  is  also  the  later  Babylonian  copy, 
made  probably  during  the  time  of  Nabonidus, 
of  an  inscription  of  Uungi,  king  of  Ur,  which 
was  written  tm  n plate  of  silver,  and  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Nergal,  at  Kutha.  The  site  of 
This  city  was  explored  by  Mr.  Rassaui,  at  Tcl 
Ibrahim,  during  his  last  expedition.  These 
antiquities  show  the  great  advance  Babylonian 
civilisation  bad  made  at  least  4,000  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

Some  fine  examples  of  the  early  contract 
tablets,  which  wo  have  referred  to  in  these 
columns,  are  exhibited.  The  curious  tablets 
written  in  duplicate,  the  one  copy  forming  an 
envelope  or  case  for  the  other,  were  found  at 
Tel  Sifr  in  South  Babylonia.  They  relate  to 
sales  of  land,  houses,  slaves,  deeds  of  partner- 
ship, and  law  cases.  Several  of  the  in.scriptions 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Strassmaier  iu 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berliu  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  but  the  inscriptions  being  written 
in  very  ancient  characters  are  extremely 
difficult  to  read.  The  examples  exhibited  are 
dated  iu  the  reign  of  the  Kassite  king  Kbam- 
mnragas,  B.C.  2750;  and  one  inscription  is 
written  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  showing  that 
the  Semites  were  already  traders,  as  were  the 
Pbaniicians  and  Jews  in  afeer-tirnea.  Several 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  buildings  and  public 
works  of  Babylon  are  also  exhibited  in  this  case. 
An  inscription  on  a barrel-cylinder  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar gives  au  accouut  of  the  restoratiou  of 
the  temples  of  Babylon,  and  a small  fragmen- 
tary tablet  gives  an  inventory  of  the  various 
kinds  of  stone,  timber,  <S:c.,  used  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Bit  Saggal.  or  the  temple  of 
Belus,  in  Babylon. 

The  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  recording  his  capture 
of  Bablyon  in  B.C.  53S,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Babyloniau  temples,  is  also  now  exhibited. 
An  interesting  fragment,  which  might  be 


exhibited,  is  the  portion  of  a cylinder  inscrip- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Great,  called  in  the 
Babylonian,  lakandir  Makiouku,  “ Alexander  of 
Macedon.”  There  is,  however,  a finely- 
preserved  cylinder  of  Antiochus  Seleucus, 
217  B.C.,  which  was  found  at  Borsippa,  de- 
scribing his  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
at  Babylon,  and  that  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa, 
.showing  that  these  buildings  were  in  existence 
as  near  the  Christian  era  as  the  third  century. 

There  is  also  exhibited  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Babylonian  legal  or  commercial 
tablets,— a largo  tablet,  10  in.  long  by  C iu. 
broad,  containing  an  account  of  the  sale  of 
houses,  land,  fields,  plantations,  gardens,  slaves, 
and  property  in  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  iu  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  506. 
In  the  Assyrian  side-room  the  fine  series  of 
boundary  stones  found  by  Mr.  Rasaam  at  Abu 
Hubba,  have  been  exhibited.  These  are  dated 
in  the  reigns  of  Milisipak,  B.C.  1400;  Nebu- 
chaduezzar I.,  B.C.  1140;  and  Nabu-ukena-abal, 
B C.  100.  The  curious  demoniacal  sculptured 
figures,  aud  emblems  of  the  gods,  may  now  be 
inspected,  and  will  be  found  to  illustrate  many 
obscure  points  in  the  mythology  of  Babylon  and 
surrounding  nations.  There  is  also  here  a 
curious  small  votive  stelm  of  Asaurbanipal, 
carrying  on  his  head  a large  basket  of  offerings, 
lie.,  cut  in  a most  archaic  style. 

In  the  central  saloon  there  are  many  new 
exhibits.  The  bronze  gates  from  Ballawat  are, 
of  course,  the  chief  feature.  But  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  case  are  fragments  of  statues  from 
Abu  Hubba,  showing  that  there  were  works 
of  a similar  age  and  style  to  those  found  by 
M.  de  Sarzec  in  Chaldea,  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  mound.  There  are  also  fragments  of  ala- 
baster statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Babylon  found  by  Mr.  Rassam  iu  the  Birs 
Nimroud,  the  site  of  Borsippa.  Some  curious 
bricks  from  Babylon,  bearing  inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  are  also  shown  here.  These 
bricks  bear  inscriptions  of  twenty  or  thirty 
lines  relating  to  the  building  works  of  the  king, 
written  in  a small  hand,  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed on  the  tablets.  An  examination  of  the 
various  copies,  however,  shows  that  they  were 
printed  or  impressed  from  a metal  stamp,  and 
that  iu  one  case  the  wrong  side  of  the  die 
was  used,  so  that  the  characters  are  in  relief.  In 
the  second  case  in  this  saloon  are  fragments 
of  a bronze  altar  from  the  ruins  at  Toprak  Kala, 
on  Lake  Van,  in  Armenia.  These  bear  inscrip- 
tions of  Rusas,  king  of  Armenia,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Asaurbanipal.  There  are  also  shown 
the  foundation  tablets  from  Ballawat,  and 
encaustic  tiles  from  Nimroud.  The  Hittifce 
sculptures  from  Jerablns  or  Curchemish  are 
now  in  this  saloon,  and  a recently-discovered 
fragment  furnishes  a fine  head,  with  beard  and 
features  well  carved.  Among  the  antiquities 
exhibited  here  is  a stone  socket  of  a door-post  of 
black  granite,  beariug  an  inscription  of  Gudea, 
B.C.  4000;  also  those  from  Ballawat,  B.C.  885. 
These  show  that  the  same  mode  of  swinging 
doors  was  iu  use  both  in  the  earlier  and  later 
periods. 

In  the  case  of  engraved  stones  are  several 
new  examples,  and  progress  is  being  made 
towards  exhibiting  each  stone,  accompanied  by 
a plaster  of  Paris  impression  of  its  work.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  uncertainty  of 
climate  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  glaze  the 
sculptures  in  the  Konyunjik  room,  as  the  light 
is  so  badly  arranged  that  frequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  sculptures  on  account  of  the 
reflection  of  the  glass. 


Presentation  to  an  Architect.— At  the 
meetijig  of  the  Salford  Board  of  Guardians  on 
the  27th  ult.,  one  of  the  items  on  the  business- 
])aper  was  the  presentation  of  a testimonial  to 
Mr.  Booth,  the  architect  of  the  new  Infirmary 
for  the  Poor  at  Hope,  erected  for  the  guardians 
of  the  Salford  Union.  The  testimonial  took  the 
form  of  an  engrossed  excerpt  from  the  Board 
Minutes,  of  which  the  following  is  a portion  : — 
‘‘  At  a meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Salford  Union,  held  oa  Friday,  the  27th  day 
1883.  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the 
guardians  deshe  to  express  their  satisfaction  with 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
L'iureuce  Booth,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  expenditure  in 
tuv  budding  operations  connected  with  their  new 
mhrmiirv  at  Hope,  showing,  as  it  does,  a sum  total 
winch  IS  several  thousand  pounds  less  than  his 
original  estimate  of  the  probable  cost,  and  they 
accord  to  him  their  thanks  for  the  careful,  honour- 
able, and  successful  manner  in  which  he,  as  their 
architect,  has  designed  and  supervised  the  carryin" 
out  ot  such  an  important  undertaking.”  ^ 


THE  QUESTION  OF  WAGES  FROM  A 
FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  the  present  day,  when  each  fresh  census 
shows  us  clearly  in  every  country  the  tendency 
of  the  population  to  gather  more  and  more 
thickly  into  the  great  centres ; when  the  ever- 
growing millions  of  our  metropolis  aud  of  the 
capitals  of  the  world  generally  are  yearly 
spreading  over  larger  and  larger  areas,  there 
are  few  subjects  worthier  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropist, — which,  indeed,  more  warmly 
claim  his  compassion, — than  the  sad  and  cruel 
statistics  of  the  misery  which  exists  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  of  that  prosperity  which  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  great 
centres  of  population.  It  is,  and  should  be, 
with  dismay  that  one  learns  from  the  stubborn 
census  tables  how  in  this  great  beehive  of  our 
English  metropolis,  with  its  four  millions  of 
living  bodies,*  the  population  of  tbe  northern 
shore  of  the  Thames,  merely  in  that  portion  of 
the  city  extending  some  six  miles  below  London 
Bridge, — a great  grovelling  terra  incognita  to 
most  Londoners, — is  equal  to  the  combined 
population  of  such  thickly-peopled  centres  as 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Salford,  whUe 
across  the  narrow  stretch  of  the  river,  the 
southern  population  “ below  bridge  ” is  equal 
to  that  of  tbe  whole  of  Liverpool.  Such  sta- 
tistics are  suggestive,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  terrible  meaning  they  bear  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  character  of  those  huge  districts, 
with  their  thousand  tales  of  so  much  of  the 
wretched  misery  that  exists  in  the  metropolis. 

What  more  heartrending  and  unsatisfactory 
problem  is  there  than  that  of  determining  the 
causes  of  the  misery  which  haunts  our  great 
capitals  ? What  more  fruitless  task  than  that 
of  finding  its  successful  remedy  ? Much,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  which  exists,  and  this  much  there  are, 
fortunately,  many  courageons  souls  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  out.  Those  chief  causes  of  so  much 
of  the  misery  to  be  met  with  in  our  capitals, — 
sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age, — State  and 
private  benevolence  strive  yearly  to  alleviate. 
With  that  other  serious  cause, — misconduct, — 
the  task  is  harder,  as  it  has  been  found  with 
the  large  families  which  so  singularly  seem 
associated  more  with  struggling  poverty  than 
with  comfortable  affluence.  Three  generations 
have  passed  since  Malfchus  aroused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  by  bis  startling  fears  as  to  the 
growing  disproportion  between  the  mouths  to 
feed  and  the  supply  of  food  with  which  they 
were  to  be  filled.  The  errors  of  the  worthy 
economist,  with  many  other  mistaken  views 
wrongly  attributed  to  him,  have  been  explained 
away.  We  are  told  to  look  upon  our  growing 
population  with  congratulation,  but  in  the  face 
of  this,  the  teeming  courts  and  streets  and 
alleys  of  oui"  metropolis  tell  only  too  truly  a 
sad  tale  of  moral  corruption  and  depravity 
which  must  strike  everyone  who  allows  himself 
one  moment’s  consideration  on  the  subject.  All 
would  be  for  tbe  best  in  tbe  best  of  worlds 
were  those  large  families  of  our  more  thickly- 
populated  districts  all  models  of  that  propriety, 
happiness,  and  harmony  which  economists 
seem  to  take  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations. 

There  remains,  however,  another  important 
cause  of  much  of  the  misery  that  exists  in  our 
centres  of  population,  ill-remunerated  labour. 
Few  questions  have  excited  or  are  likely  to 
excite  warmer  discussion  than  this  question  of 
the  remuneration  of  labour, — of  wages,  in  a 
word, — since  no  question  concerns  more  directly 
the  interests  of  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  a question  of  essentially  vital 
importance,  very  different  from  many  of  the 
social  and  economic  questions  so  hotly  discussed 
by  half-taught  reformers. 

How  far  this  matter  of  the  inadequate 
remuneration  of  labour  may  be  I’egarded  as  one 
of  the  real  causes  of  the  misery  noticeable  in 
great  centres  of  populationis  a question  worthy 
of  attention.  In  so  far  as  regards  tbe  French 
capita],  some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
point  have  been  recently  furnished  to  the 
pages  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Revue 
des  Daux  Mond-s,  by  so  competent  au  authority 
as  M.  le  Comte  d'llauasonville,  whose  researches 
into  the  question,  directed  by  something  more 
than  solely  an  acquaintance  with  his  own 
country,  have  already  attracted  no  small  share 
of  attention  from  the  thoughtful.  M.  d’Haus- 
souville  arrives  at  some  instructive  conclusions, 
couGlusioua  which,  though  drawn  from  foreign 

• In  1891  the  population  of  London  was  963,363 ; in  1331, 
3,816,483,  ’ ’ 
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data,  are  of  no  leas  interest  to  English  readers 

i.  as  bearing  on  a question  as  pressing  on  this 
1 side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  French. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  shown  the  fallacy  of 
:i  that  “brazen  law”  which  has  so  constantly 
been  laid  down  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  regu- 
I lated  inevitably  by  the  consideration  of  what  is 
! necessary  to  give  a man  the  means  of  existence, 

' — the  minimum,  certainly,  it  will  be  agreed. 

' Death  from  actual  starvation,  if  it  now  and 
I then  occurs,  is  happily  rare ; it  is  the  slow  star- 
I vation  which  is  the  cauaeof  so  much  crime,  vice, 

• and  demoralisation  generally,  which,  alas ! are 
: only  too  common  in  all  great  cities.  Itisadiffi- 
! cult  question  to  answer,  that  of  how  much  is 

S absolutely  necessary  for  existence  ; the  answer 
would  vary  so  singularly  with  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  case  ; the  hard  fate  which 
many  an  inhabitant  of  a city  bewails  wonld  be 
^ accepted  with  gratitude  by  thousands  of  toilers 
in  the  country.  The  cost  of  life,  il.  d’Hausson- 
1 villc  very  sensibly,  we  think,  lays  down  not  at 
I'  what  is  the  bare  necessary,  but  at  what  will 
]l  procure  a minimum  of  comfort  and  happiness. 
jl  Foremost,  of  course,  in  the  consideration  of 
^ the  wages  of  the  Parisian  workman  comes  the 
.j  question  of  house-rent,  a subject  of  hot  diacus- 
; sion  for  years  past, — on  one  side  treated  by  the 
scientific  men  and  the  philanthropists  from  a 
,•  hygienic  point  of  view,  on  the  other  by  the 
'I  politicians  as  an  admirable  party  cry.  In  vain 
j the  necessity  is  suggested  of  erecting  adequate 
;J  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  industrial 
; dwellings.  M.  d’Haussouville  exactly  hits  the 
j mark  in  stating  that  this  will  only  meet  the 
"\  difficulty  half-way  in  providing  comfortable 
:i  homes  merely  for  those  workmen  already  in 
|i  enjoyment  of  decent  incomes.  There  still  re- 
I main  the  really  necessitous.  How  arc  the 
H claims  of  these  to  be  satisfied,  with  the  high 
[ rate  to  which  rent  lias  of  late  years  risen  ? 

Within  ten  years  alone  the  rise  has  been  from 
|i  20  to  25  per  cent.  M.  d’Haussonville  shows  us 
' that  if  house-rent  has  thus  risen,  the  price  of 
; food  has  not  been  so  largely  affected.  Bread, 
thanks  to  free  trade,  has  ceased  to  vary  in  price, 
as  in  the  past,  and  if  less  bread  is  consnmed 
1 than  foiTnorly,  more  meat  is  shown  by  statistics 
i to  have  entered  Paris  of  late  years ; for  the 
;■  Parisian  workman  is  far  more  fastidious  than  is 
i;  geuerally  supposed ; the  fare  with  which  his 
|i  parents  in  the  country  have  been  from  their 
p youth  amply  content  would  to  tho  Parisian 
seem  very  unpalatable.  The  chief  rise  is  in 
: the  luxuries  (poultry  and  such  like)  which  tend 
. more  and  more  to  enter  into  the  cost  of  life 
-•  with  the  Parisiau  workman.  One  of  his  chief 
I expenses,  however,  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
his  taking  his  meals  out  of  doors,  and  though 
i pri-ivate  benevolence  has  here  largely  aided  the 
I dependent  classes  by  the  admirable  institutions 
’ which  answer  in  Paris  to  our  “ soup  kitchens,” 

■ yet  it  can  be  understood  that  this  is  only  of 
partial  assistance  to  the  greater  number  of 
' workmen.  Away  from  home  the  workman  has 
to  make  his  meals  at  some  one  of  the  appai’ently 
innumerable  ijarijr.tes  or  little  eating-houses 
I scattered  over  Paris  in  every  direction.  Kero 
( of  course  the  cost  of  his  meals  enters  as  a very 
large  item  into  the  calculations,  for  there  are 
very  few  employers  of  labour  like  the  Orleans 
Eaihvay  Company,  which  every  day  gives  its 
! 1,500  hands  a first-rate  meal  with  wine,  at  the 
ciominal  price  of  13  to  14  sous,  little  over  six- 
. pence.  Summing  up  this  item  of  food,  M. 
i d’lIauBSOnville  .sets  down  at  from  550  to  750 
! francs  a year  (221.  to  30L)  as  a fair  average  for 
l the  workman.  The  item  of  clothes  has  of  late 
I years  been,  of  course,  largely  affected  by  the 
I action  of  free  trade;  on  Suuday  the  national 
: hlouse  is  certainly  less  often  seen  in  the  streets 
j of  Paris  than  used  to  be  the  case,  and  if  tho 
1 ma'ri'rr,  and  still  more  his  hard-working  wife, 
■dress  perhaps  more  smartly  than  some  worthy 
iDioralists  would  like,  we  think  that  most  readers 
will  be  of  JI.  d’Haiissonville’s  opinion  that 
this  is  a point  scarcely  open  to  blame.  “ I 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  moralists,  if  a little  extra 
■care  of  the  exterior  is  not  an  indispensable  con- 
■dition  of  a certain  interior  dignity.  There  exists 
in  this  matter  a great  difference  between  the  [ 
poor  of  London  and  tho  poor  of  Paris,”  and, 
adds  JI.  d’Haussonville,  “ I hardly  think  there 
is  ground  for  much  regret.” 

As  a general  result  of  his  observations,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  statement 
that  the  cost  of  life  has  doubled  in  Paris  of  late 
years  is  greatly  exaggerated  ; if  this  be  true  of 
the  item  of  rent,  it  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  necessaries  j it  is  much  nearer  a rise  of 
only  a quarter  or  even  a fifth.  As  an  average 


necessary  sum  for  the  Parisian  workman,  M. 
d’Kaussonville  lays  down  the  following  figures 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries : — For  lodging, 
100-150  francs  (4L  to  Ql.)  ; food,  550-750  francs 
(22i.to  30?.);  clothing,  100-150francs;  and  divers 
expenses,  100  to  150  francs  i a total  varying  from 
850  to  1,200  francs  (34?.  to  48?.)  per  annum. 
The  Parisian  workman  can  certainly  live  for 
less  than  the  former  of  these  two  sums,  and  we 
are  shown  how  many  are  forced  to  do  so  ; but 
all  those  who  earn  more  than  the  higher  figure 
are  beyond  the  claims  of  sympathy  on  the  score 
of  insufficient  wages  to  procure  tho  means  of 
subsistence ; this  is  at  the  rate  of  from  2 francs 
75  centimes  a day  to  4 francs  (a  little  over 
2s.  2Jd.  to  about  Ss.  2d.).  With  less  than  the 
former  daily  wage,  the  Parisian  workman  must 
endure  many  hardships ; with  anything  above 
the  larger  sum  a relative  degree  of  comfort  is 
ensured  to  him,  always  supposing  him  single; 
if  married,  his  expense  may  bo  reckoned  as 
increased  by  half,  and  for  each  child  by  a third. 

These  facts  settled,  M.  d’Haussonvillc  next 
proceeds  to  enter  into  some  interesting  details 
as  to  the  actual  wages  earned  by  the  Parisian 
workmen  ; these  he  roughly  divides  into  three 
classes,  first  those  who  may  bo  termed  essentially 
the  skilled  bands,  whose  wages  are  largely 
dependent  upon  their  intellectual  abilities,  com- 
bined with  manual  skill, — such  workmen  as 
printers,  engravers,  &c.  In  the  second  class 
manual  skill  is  more  directly  necessary,  this 
class  including  all  tho  workmen  connected  with 
the  building  and  kindred  trades  ; the  third  class 
embracing  merely  those  who,  like  porters, 
carters,  and  such  like,  are  employed  solely  for 
hard  work. 

Of  all  the  workmen  of  Paris  none  enjoy 
such  advantages  as  those  connected  with  the 
building  trade;  the  rise  in  their  wages  of  late 
years  varies  between  25  and  60  per  cent.  The 
Paris  Municipality  publish  each  year,  as  wo 
have  more  than  once  in  these  pages  explained, 
a “ series”  of  prices  by  which  all  their  tenders 
are  regulated.  This  series  of  prices,  which 
some  years  ago  was  laid  down  as  a maximum, 
has  now,  however,  come  to  be  regularly 
quoted  and  demanded  by  the  workmen  gene- 
rally, even  from  private  lirms.  Such  has  been 
the  success  of  tlie  workmen  in  their  claims  that 
tho  stone-cutter  (taillenr  depierre)  receives  hia 
1 franc  20  centimes  (Hid.)  an  hour,  that  is  in 
tho  summer  12  francs  a day,  bard  on  lOs. ; the 
■poseur,  or  layer,  his  9 francs ; the  mai^on  and 
bricklayer,  8 francs  50  centimes  ; tbo  ejarr^on 
viaf^on  and  briquefeiir,  5 francs  ; the  c?ifirpe7Hier, 
or  house-carpenter,  9 francs ; the  couvreur,  or 
tiler,  8 francs;  the  garden,  5 francs;  tho 
plumber  (plombtur  or  zi/irruciir),  7 francs 
50  centimes, — the  apprentice,  5 francs ; the  gas- 
fitter  (monteur  (lazier),  10  francs  25  centimes, — 
his  assistant,  G francs  50  centimes ; thepnrf/iic- 
tcxir,  9 francs  ; the  carpenter  and  joiner  (uienut- 
sier),  8 francs;  tbo  locksmitli  (serrurier), 

7 francs  50  centimes;  l]\o  /umiste,  who  looks 
after  the  chimneys,  7 francs  50  centimes  ; tho 
marble  mason  (in(i?-?ij-it;r),  8 franca  50  centimes ; 
the  polisher,  7 francs  50  centimes  ; the  decora- 
tive painter,  12  francs ; the  ordinai-y  painter, 

8 francs  ; glazier  (rifricr),  8 francs  50  centimes ; 
the  gilder  (dorcur),  10  francs;  tho  paper- 
hanger  (cnlleur),  8 francs;  and  the  mirror- 
titter  (miroitier),  10  francs.  Some  of  these 
have,  of  course,  a dull  season  of  about  two 
months  during  the  winter.  In  the  furniture 
trade  wages  are  almost  equally  high,  the 
carver  (scnlpteur  sur  buis)  getting  his  9 to 
12  francs  50  centimes  a day ; the  upholsterer 
(t«pissi(?7-),  8 to  12  francs  50  centimes;  tho 
eb^niide  en  vieubles  de  ?u.cc,  or  cabinet-maker, 
from  8 to  11  francs,  and  so  on,  down  through 
t*’e  various  other  distinctive  branches,  the 
ordinary  chairmakcr  getting  bis  4 francs  to 
G francs  50  centimes.  Such  being  the  wages 
of  tho  workmen  in  the  furniture  trade,  it  is 
scarcely  a matter  for  surj'rise  that  CTernians 
and  Italians,  satished  with  wages  very  far 
below  these,  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 

In  those  trades,  then,  in  which  professional 
skill  is  as  much  remunerated  as  manual  ability, 
the  minimum  may  be  set  down  as  at  about 
5 francs  (4s.),  the  maximum  at  12  francs  (about 
93  Gd.).  In  those  trades  in  which  superior 
intellect  combined  with  skill  is  required,  tho 
usual  wages  run  from  7 to  10  franca;  high 
wages  from  10  to  15  francs,  and  exceptional 
wages  from  15  to  30  francs  a day,— all  consider- 
ablv  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
existence  ; it  is  among  the  less  important  trades  | 
that  the  wages  will  be  fonnd  to  bo  so  small, 


averaging  toiribly  near  the  minimum  of  the 
necessary. 

The  latest  statistics  available,  — those  of 
1876, — show  that  there  are  employed  in  the 
factories  of  Paris  about  250,000  hands;  as 
porters  and  such  like,  some  75,000 ; as  vaga- 
bonds, 15,000;  out  of  these  about  74  percent, 
gain  4 francs  daily,  about  22  per  cent.  3 to  4 
francs,  and  4 per  cent.  less  than  3 francs. 
Approximative  as  are  these  figures,  they  are 
sufficient  to  show,  as  M.  d’Hauasonville  urges, 
that  bad  wages  cannot  be  represented  as  the 
general  cause  of  the  misery  which  exists  in 
Pari.s.  Paris  is,  indeed,  what  it  has  often  been 
termed, — the  workman’s  paradise  ; a large 
number  of  workmen  gain  from  2,000  to  3,000 
francs  (80?. -120?.)  a year,  and,  as  has  been 
remarked  of  the  working-man  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  his  position  is  very  much  more 
enviable  from  this  point  of  view  than  that  of 
thousands  of  employds  and  bank-clerks  with 
incomes  very  little  over  half  what  the  workman 
gains,  and  who,  hampered  by  tho  necessity  of 
“keeping  up  tlieir  position”  endure  miseries 
unknown  to  the  working-man. 

The  position  of  tho  porter  and  the  carter 
class  io  Paris, — as,  indeed,  in  London, — is  bard; 
ho  is  utterly  unable  to  marry,  which  is  his 
interest  and  duty,  unless,  indeed,  his  wife  can 
also  earn  her  keep.  This  leads  M.  d'llausson- 
villo  on  to  the  sad  question  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  female  labour  in  Paris.  The  statistics 
are  lengthy,  searching,  and  indisputable ; women 
in  Paris,  as  in  London, — as,  indeed,  the  world 
— are  but  miserably  paid  for  their  work, 
and  sad  aro  the  figures  which  are  brought 
forward.  Wo  have  seen  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  minimum  wage  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  ; but  very  few  women  engaged  in 
honest  occupations  are  able  to  reach  even  that 
low  figure.  The  statistics  are  saddening  indeed. 
Marriage,  of  course,  is  the  theoretical  alterna- 
tive, but  where  is  the  theoretical  husband  to  bo 
found  ? Should  wo  bo  astonished,  then,  at  tho 
alleged  immorality,  tho  depravity,  and  tho 
misery,  which  form  such  blots  on  our  boasted 
civilisation  ? 

The  existence  of  this  misery  once  proved 
among  those  who  have  so  truly  been  termed 
“ the  dependent  classes,”  what  moans  are  there 
by  which  the  evil  may  be  alleviated  ? There 
exist  tho  two  alternatives  of  violent  and  pacific 
means.  Among  the  former  must  bo  classed  the 
strikes  of  late  years,  but  these  have  been  inva- 
riably among  the  workmen  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  already  in  enjoyment  of  incomes  more  than 
sufficient  to  obtain  a relative  degree  of  comfort. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  well-remunerated  who  have 
most  clamoured  for  rise  of  wages.  The  poor, 
indeed,  cannot  afford  to  strike.  Thus  while 
good  wages  have  risen,  the  lesser  wages  have 
remained  stationary,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
increased  prices,  may  bo  said  to  have  decreased. 

Among  tho  pacific  means,  of  course,  stand 
foremost  the  two  methods  of  allowing  the 
workman  to  be  associated  directly  in  tho  profits 
of  his  labour,  and  that  which,  while  leaving 
him  still  dependent  on  a daily  wage,  assures 
him  a share  in  the  profits  of  the  master ; in  a 
word,  tho  system  of  co-operation  aiid  of  par- 
ticipation in  profits.  Co-operation  would  not 
appear  so  far  to  have  proved  highly  satisfactory 
(at  least,  in  France)  as  a general  principle;  but 
tbo  system  of  participation  in  profits  has,  on 
the  contrai’v,  met  with  some  success.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  d’Haussonville  that  this  system 
will  continue  to  work  well  as  long  as  its  action 
is  based  on  the  voluntary  surrender  of  a share 
of  hia  profits  by  the  master  to  his  men  ; so  soon 
as  this  becomes  obligatory  and  the  men  express 
their  unwillingness  to  share  alike  in  the  losse.", 
the  system  fails. 

Some  three  years  ago  an  excellent  work  was 
published  by  M.  Fourgerousse  on  tho  subject  of 
the  relations  between  “ masters  and  men.’  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  in  Paris  there  are 
some  twenty-five  houses  in  which  tho  system  of 
participation  is  followed.  Tbo  principle  in 
most  is  based  on  the  pro  rata  of  the  wages 
earned  by  each  ; “ to  him  who  bath,  more  shall 
be  given  ” is  tho  maxim  carried  out. 

The  sole  remedy  for  much  that  is  thus  proved 
10  be  unsatisfactory  is,  in  M.  d’Haussonville  s 
opinion,  the  intelligent  diffusion  of  technical 
education,  the  advantages  of  which  are  ap- 
parent alone  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  seen 
how  invariably  it  is  the  professions  directed  by 
tho  most  skill  and  intelligence  which  aro  the 
best  remunerated.  But  this  education  must 
be  directed  with  the  uiiiiost  skill.  hat  has 
■ in  no  small  measure  tended  to  decrease  the 
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already  wretclied  wages  of  the  needlewoman  in 
Paris  has  been  the  heedless  manner  in  which 
thousands  of  girls  who  might  otherwise  have 
made  excellent  servants  have  been  taught  to 
use  their  needle  with  a view  to  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  Here  the  spread  of  instruction  has 
done  harm  instead  of  good. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
avoid  the  existence  of  much  of  the  inequality 
of  remunerated  labour  which  is  the  cause  of 
such  misery  in  our  complicated  society  ; it 
is  the  inevitable  law  that  the  weak  must  give 
place  to  the  strong,  alike  the  intellectually  and 
the  physically  strong.  Science  has  shown 
this  to  be  the  whole  system  of  nature,  the 
origin  of  our  very  condition.  Nature,  as  we  see 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  knows  no  pity ; but  it  is 
the  possession  of  that  divine  sentiment  which 
in  reality  distinguishes  us  from  the  beasts; 
the  sentiment  on  which  we  may  base  at  least 
one  element  of  superiority  over  them.  On 
this  pity,  therefore,  the  futui’e  care  of  the  un- 
happy tbousauds  in  our  midst  must  rely ; 
charity,  well  organised  and  well  directed,  must 
exercise  its  iofluence  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
which  in  our  complex  society  would  seem  in- 
separable from  the  existence  of  so  many.  This, 
the  economic  justification  of  charity,  .appears 
to  be  the  sole  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a 
consideration  of  the  unsatisfactory  question  of 
wages. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A DUE  PRO- 
VISION FOR  JUSTICE  IN  THE  DE- 
CISION OF  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPE- 
TITIONS. 

As  architectural  competitions,  for  obvious 
reasons,  are  never  likely  to  know  desuetudC; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  since,  having  been 
publicly  recognised  and  in  a manner  organ- 
ised by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, they  are  likely  to  become  more  than 
ever  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Olympian  games 
of  the  profession,  into  which  all  important 
architectural  practice  and  enterprise  is  destined 
to  merge,  I wish  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the 
important  matter  of  providing  means  in  each 
instance  for  a just  selection  of  the  design  to  be 
executed ; aud,  conceiving  this  to  be  the  most 
important  matter  of  all  to  the  success  of  com- 
petitions, that  without  which  they  must  be  more 
or  less  failures,  to  beg  the  serious  attention  of 
all  concerned  to  my  remarks. 

A failure,  for  the  greater  part,  have  architec- 
tural competitions  ever  been.  The  best  designs 
have  seldom  won.  The  raco  has  not  been  to 
the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  as,  in  such 
matters,  we  have  a right  to  expect  it;  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  a public  admission  of  this  fact, 
or  at  least  tliat  the  best  designs  did  not  always 
win,  before  one  of  the  metropolitan  societies, 
reported  in  the  Builder  some  months  ago, 
because  knowledge  of  the  evil  is  so  much  power 
to  remedy  it.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  so 
many  important  competitions  which  had  made 
great  noise  have  been  mountains  bringing  forth 
mice.  In  such  instances,  I suspect  tlio  pre- 
miated  designs  have  not  only  not  been  the 
highest,  they  have  been  a long  way  down  in  the 
scale  of  merit.  So  must  the  selected  designs 
have  been  in  some  great  Continental  competi- 
tions, judging  by  the  published  prints  of  them. 

The  evil,  since  professional  referees  have 
been  m vogue,  has  arisen,  I believe,  from  the 
employment  in  almost  every  competition  of  but 
one  referee ; which  renders  it  somewhat 
encouraging  to  lind  the  published  suggestions 
of  the  Institute  mentioning  “one  or  more” 
thereby  suggesting  and  sanctioning  a pluralitv 
Let  me  earnestly  recommend  the  invariable 
appointment  of  two  or  more  referees  — the 
necessity  for  which  will  appear  if  we  consider 
what  should  bo  bis  qualifications  to  whom  alone 
the  trust  is  committed,  — who  acts  as  sole 
referee, -to  render  him  equal  to  the  occasion. 
To  be  equal  to  the  task,  the  sole  referee  should 
be  equal  or  superior  in  ability  to  the  highest 
that  may  compote,— the  apex,  if  I may  so 
Bpak,  of  the  pyramid  of  talents  enga^^ed  on 
the  required  design ; one  that  has  evinced  bv 
pencil  or  pen.  a philosophical  grasp  of  arcliitec- 
insight  into  its  true  nature.  He 
should  be  prepared  for  all  possible  variations  on 
the  styles  of  the  day,— nay,  be  looking  for  the 
new  and  original  forms  wliich  architecture 
whose  yesterday  must  ne’er  be  like  its 
morrow,"  is  destined  to  evolve  in  its  progress 
and  welcoming  the  least  sign  of  imaginative 
and  creative  power  for  the  breathing  of  new 


life  into  it,  with  something  like  prophetic 
instinct  to  discern  at  what  point  of  the  horizon 
the  new  is  to  appear. 

Ho  should  know  how  nature  is  to  be  imitated 
in  architecture,  aud  how  to  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  imitation  of  master.s ; and  be  him- 
self a master  of  composition  and  chiaroscuro, 
familiar  with  the  causes  of  beauty  aud  sublimity, 
with  a critical  eye  for  harmony  of  form  and 
refinement  and  expression  in  detail.  He  should 
be  an  earnest  truth-seeker,  capable  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  yearnings  and 
strivings  of  others  after  it ; whose  passionate 
and  unsullied  love  of  art  and  zeal  for  its  pro- 
motion have,  without  aid  from  the  moral  senti- 
ment, swallowed  up  all  feelings  of  professional 
jealousy,  and  rendered  him  proof  against  the 
temptation  to  reject  any  design  that  might 
throw  his  own  works  into  the  shade,  or  anticipate 
aud  forestall  him  in  some  cherished  ideal  of  his 
own. 

If  no  such  rara  avis  as  this  can  ever  be 
forthcoming,  what  safety,  I would  ask,  can 
thei’e  be  in  any  competition  where  there  is 
but  a single  referee  ? What  encouragement  for 
the  competitor  of  absolute  devotion  to  principle, 
who  gives  forth  that  which  he  most  feels  at  the 
time, — the  highest  architectural  truths  bo  has 
learned, — the  noblest  forms  and  images  he  has 
cherished  in  his  memory  or  his  portfolio  ? Will 
he  not  feel  himself  at  least — 


“ Cahiu’d,  cribb’d,  confined,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  aud  fears,” 

though  very  different  from  those  of  Macbeth  ? 
Assuredly  the  most  felicitous  compound  of 
architectural  and  sculptural  forms  ever  framed 
may  be  overlooked  ornon-appreciated,  especially 
if,  as  is  not  improbable,  it  is  mixed  up  with  some 
eccentricities  in  minor  detail,  and  not  among 
the  most  powerful  or  showy  of  drawings  ; for 
“ It  is  the  witness  still  of  excoileney 
To  put  a strange  face  on  his  owu  perfection.” 


What  chance  has  a design,  however  good,  if  it 
lack  a feature  which  the  referee  considers  a 
sine  qua  non,  or  if  it  go  in  the  teeth  of  a fashion 
which  he  patronises  ? Will  there  not  be  strong 
temptation  upon  all  competitors  to  consider  the 
artistic  calibre  and  peculiarity  of  taste  of  the 
referee,  so  far  as  his  known  works  or  his  de- 
cisions in  former  competitions  declare  them,  aud 
throw  in  some  loathed  or  unnecessary  feature, 
fashioned  after  his  heart,  as  a sop,  like  the  cake 
to  Cerberus  ? It  cannot,  I think,  be  denied  that 
tiiere  will,  or  that  the  ai'cliitect  who  most  yields 
to  it  will,  if  not  wanting  in  other  respects,  have 
the  best  chance.  To  have  any  chance,  I think 
the  competitor’s  aim  in  his  design  must  be,  not 
excellence,  but  the  qualities  that,  will  be  ap- 
proved by  tbc  referee,  whom  he  must  keep  con- 
stantly before  his  mind’s  eye,  shooting  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  of  him,  nor 
over  his  head. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  then  I think  the 
future  hopes  of  architecture  depend  on  there 
being  generally  at  least  more  than  one,  or  even 
two  or  three  referees,  the  very  highest  members 
of  the  profession,  engaged  to  decide  a contest  of 
architects;  aud  upon  their  laying  it  to  heart 
how  great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  office  they 
fill,  aud  the  immense  influence  for  good  or  ill 
to  the  profession  which  they  exert,— that,  for  the 
tune  at  least,  they  guide  the  helm  and  irield  the 
destiny  of  architecture.  Had  the  British 
public  the  esthetic  instinct  of  the  old  Greeks,— 
if  It  were  as  accomplished  and  poetic  a public 
as  that  of  those  nurses  of  art,  Athens  and 
Corinth,  where  every  citizen  was  not  only  a 
hero  and  legislator,  but  an  art-critic,  and  en- 
dowed with  that  highest  degree  of  education 
and  utmost  human  refinement,  viz.,  a genuine 
perception  and  love  of  beauty  ; or  if  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  had  that  predilection  for  art 
that  spread  over  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  and 
htteenth  centuries,— then  the  public  wouldforra 
the  best  board  of  referees,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  would  be  the  voice  of  God. 

As  I ate  or  Providence  denies  us  such  a tri- 
bunal, our  people  and  their  Parliamentary 
representatives,  whatever  their  natural  acute- 
ness of  intellect,  having  neither  the  fastidious- 
ness  of  taste,  nor  the  desire  for  art  and  beauty 
which  characterised  the  Athenians  of  old,  we 
should  secure  the  next  best  thing  to  it,  viz.,  as 
numerous  and  varied  aud  competent  a bench  of 
judges  as  possible.  I would  have  on  it  the 
critical  as  well  as  the  practical  element,— the 
man  of  thought  as  well  as  the  man  of  action, 
Mio  IS  nob  always  a good  judge  of  the  merit  of 
other  men  s works.  But  there  should  be  no 
individual  among  the  referees,  whatever  his 
refinement  of  taste,  who  is  ignorant  of  archi- 


tecture ; as  taste  cannot  be  successfully  exer- 
cised in  comparing  things  of  which  its  pos- 
sessor has  not  a perfect  knowledge, — a fact 
which  I fear  was  overlooked  in  the  selection  of 
the  five  or  six  judges  in  the  competition  for  the 
Foreign  and  War  Offices  some  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

If  no  less  than  ten  judges,  chosen  from  among 
the  flower  of  Grecian  intellect  and  taste,  with 
ten  months’  training  for  the  task,  and  sworn  to 
act  impartially,  were  deemed  necessary  to  decide 
who  was  victor  in  a chariot  race  at  the  Olympie 
Festival  of  the  Greeks,  how  many  more  should 
be  deemed  needful  to  decide  the  relative  merits 
of  a huudred  or  more  of  arcbitectui-al  designs, 
each  expressed  by  many  distinct  drawings, 
which  is  an  infinitely  more  difficult  task,  how 
difficult  a task  has  never  been  duly  considered. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  compare  and  judge 
the  relative  merits  of  architectural  desigus  than 
the  relative  merits  of  any  other  fine-art  works, 
— pictures,  statues,  Ac., — inasmuch  as  the  archi- 
tectural designs  involve  important  utilities  as 
well  as  beauties ; and  have  to  bo  expressed  by 
many  different  di'awings.  The  referee  has  not 
only  to  compai'e  designs  one  with  another,  but 
the  different  parts  of  each  design  to  verify  its 
homogeneousness,  on  which  and  on  its  truthful- 
ness of  character  and  expression  its  merit  in  a 
great  measure  depends.  I know  no  task  of  its 
kind  so  fraught  with  difficulty, — which  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  designs. 

The  folly  and  danger  of  trusting  to  one  referee 
will  appear  if  we  consider  that  in  all  kinds  of 
art-works  tho  soundest  “judgment  has  its- 
oscillations,  and  is  a long  time  in  settling  upon 
the  thin  line  of  justice”;  aud  that  great  critics 
are  constantly  affording  new  insight  into  the 
genius  of  authors  whose  rank  had  been  thought 
fixed  for  ever.  “To  pass  a right  judgment 
upon  compositions,”  says  Longinus,  “ is  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  a long  experience,  and  the 
last  improvement  of  study  and  observation.” 
Tho  revolutions  of  opinion  in  relation  to  archi- 
tecture, both  styles  and  examples,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  mention. 

The  improbability  of  any  one  man  being 
found  equal  to  the  situation  in  question  will 
appear,  if  we  consider  how  few  among  the- 
greatest  men  have  shown  themselves  fitted, . 
by  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  to  give  impartial 
judgments  on  works  of  art  or  literature  ; or  who 
combined  the  intellectual  keenness  aud  pro- 
fundity of  the  philosopher  with  the  divine- 
faculty  of  the  poet.  The  names  of  those  whose- 
works  prove  the  possession  of  that  rare  balancfr 
of  imagination,  and  of  the  reasoning  powers  in 
Avhicli  the  perfection  of  the  human  intellect  ie 
supposed  to  consist;  or,  in  other  words,  who- 
possessed  aught  but  fragmentary  minds,  appear 
but  thinly  strewn  on  the  stream  of  history. 
Homer,  Julius  Cseear,  Dante,  Da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Crichton, 
Milton,  Berkeley,  and  Goethe  are  all  I can 
just  now  call  to  mind.  How  many  of  the- 
greatest  reputations  have  proved  themselves, 
by  narrowness  of  mind,  weakness  of  judgment, 
or  vulgar  prejudices,  unfitted  or  unable  to  do- 
justice  to  their  contemporaries  or  predecessors, 
and  whose  judgments  on  them  have  been  re- 
versed by  the  verdict  of  posterity  ! 

Dante’s  great  powers  of  imagination  were- 
not  appreciated  by  the  greatest  poets  for  ages 
after  his  death  ; and  that  he  was  unable  to 
appreciate  himself  is  shown  by  his  idolatry  of 
Virgil,  aud  admiration  of  other  writers  far 
inferior  to  himself.  Nathaniel  Lee,  and  others 
of  Drj  den’s  poetical  contemijoraries,  supposed; 
he  had  beaten  the  “ Paradise  Lost,” — refined; 
the  golden  ore  of  Milton, — by  his  “State  of 
Innocence,  and  Fall  of  Man,”  when  he  hack 
ignominiously  failed  to  equal  himself.  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  leviathan  of  literature,  as  he  was; 
deemed,  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  “ Tristram 
Shandy,”  “ Gulliver’s  Travels,”  or“Tom  Jones.” 
The  criticisms  in  bis  “ Lives  of  the  Poets  ” it  iS' 
well  known  are  biassed  by  political,  religious, 
and  even  personal  antipathies  : with  him  the 
author  of  the  inimitable  “ Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,”  is  “ a baiTen  rascal,”  and 
Churchill  a blockhead ! Wordsworth  and 
Southey  wei'e  insensible  to  the  harp  of  Byron, 
a true  and  great  lyric  poet,  who,  in  his  turn, 
ridiculed  both,  and  expressed  contempt  for  the 
“ Excursion  ” ; while  he  evidently  thought  Pope 
a greater  poet  than  Milton  or  Shakspeare. 
Voltaire  deemed  the  latter  a sublime  barbarian. 
Emerson,  a great  poet  as  well  as  philosopher, 
would  not  allow  Shelley  or  Poe  to  be  poets  at 
all. 
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' On  the  other  band,  innumeraVde  are  the  works 
i that  have  not  maintained  the  place  at  first 
91  assigned  them  hy  the  arbiters  of  literary  merit 
~j  and  genius,  and  that,  in  different  degrees,  have 
I sunk  in  the  universal  estimation.  It  has  hap- 
: pened  to  others,  as  well  as  to  Macaulay  to  have 

I seen  “minds  graceful  and  majestic  as  the 
Titania  of  Shakspeare,  bewitched  by  the 
charms  of  an  ass’s  head,  bestowing  on  it  the 
fondest  caresses,  and  crowning  it  with  the 
sweetest  llowers.” 

All  this  will  seem  to  some  afar-fetched  argu- 
! ment.  But  it  is  in  reality  a very  direct  and 

I cogent  one.  If  Lord  Byron,  who  was  not  only 
a poet  of  established  reputation,  but  a world- 
renowned  poet,  could  not  see  the  awful  distance 
in  merit  between  the  bard  of  Twickenham  and 
him  of  Stratford,  and  thereby  proved  himself 
unfitted  to  decide  a competition  of  poets ; and  if 
1 Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  both  poet  and  critic, 
i and  moralist  to  boot,  and  the  idol  of  his  genera* 

J tion,  could  not,  or  would  not,  do  justice  to  the 
3 merit  of  Milton;  if  Emerson  could  see  or  feel 
S no  fire  of  genius  in  Shelley’s  “ Revolt  of  Islam,” 

1 what  hope  can  we  have  of  a single  I'eferee 
J doing  justice  in  an  architectural  conjpetition, 
i based  on  his  being  an  architect  of  established 
1 reputation,  which  is  all  the  referee  is  required 
i to  be  in  the  “ Suggestions  ” published  by  the 
I Institute  ? 

If  Dr.  Johnson,  who  generally  ruled  his  life 
i by  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  piety,  was  swayed 
I by  vulgar  prejudices,  and  even  by  personal 
I antipathies  and  jealousies,  in  his  criticisms  on 
j the  works  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
■j  poraries,  have  we  not  cause  to  fear  that  any 
I given  architect,  whatever  his  reputation,  may  bo 
J similarly  biassed? 

I It  appears  to  me  that  in  view  of  such  facts 
j and  the  immense  importance  of  having  just 
I issues  from  these  most  elaborate  and  truly 
1 costly  contests, — importance  to  the  honour  and 
I welfare  of  the  profession,  to  the  taste  and 
1 msthetic  culture  of  the  public,  to  the  beauty  of 
: cities,  and  to  the  glory  and  joy  of  the  great 
j globe  itself, — nothing  should  be  omitted  that 
: could  possibly  be  devised  to  secure  them. 

I Prudence,  I think,  dictates  that  here  we 
should, — 

” Make  assurance  double  sure,” 

and,  if  it  were  possible, — 

“ Take  n bond  of  Fate.” 

I would  have  an  appeal  from  the  referees,  how- 
ever numerous,  to  some  other  tribunal. 

Unless  the  competition  system  be  made  as 
true  and  righteous  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it,  in  time  to  come  woe  will  betide  the  archi- 
tectural profession.  That  system  must  not  only 
fail  of  its  object  to  call  forth  excellence,  but 
present  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, and  become  little  better  than  a lottery 
or  gaming-table.  With  all  its  study  and  prac- 
tice forced  into  a channel  in  which  there  is  no 
guarantee  for  justice,  no  profession  could  be  in 
a more  humiliating  or  hopeless  condition.  It  is 
forbidden  to  advance.  It  is  offered  premiums 
for  mediocrity, — effective  drawings,  and  com- 
mon-place designs ; and  these  axe  what  it  has 
chiefly  produced  or  will  produce,  under  the 
system,  which  will  operate  as  a Procrustes’  bed, 
and  do  more  in  a stealthy  way  to  discourage 
truthful  architects  than  anything  else. 

“ Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait,” 
sings  Longfellow ; hut  it  will  he  of  no  use 
labouring  in  architecture,  and  the  architectural 
aspirant  may  wait  long  enough.  If  he  wait  it 
I will  be  with  something  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  impotent  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bothesda  while 
later  comers  were  stepping  down  before  him. 
Patience  and  fortitude  will  be  in  vain.  Would 
the  competitors  in  the  chariot  races  and  other 
contests  at  the  Olympic  Festival  have  been 
inspired  with  such  high  emulation  had  they 
been  uncertain  of  justice  from  the  judges  of  the 
games  ? Would  the  knights  who  contended  in 
t^he  cbivalrio  tournaments  which  were  the 
grand  competitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
endangered  their  lives,  though  “ ladies’  eyes 
rained  influence,”  if  the  acclamations  of  the 
heralds,  and  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  as 
often  hailed  tbo  wrong  knight  as  the  right 
one  P 

Nothing,  having  relation  to  art,  has  appeared 
to  me  more  absurd  than  the  appointment  of  a 
single  man  to  name  the  victor  in  a great  public 
competition,  except  it  be  respectable  architects 
submitting  to  it.  Those  who  engage  in  com- 
petitions would  not  lend  money  without  security ; 


why  should  they  risk  that  for  which  money 
itself  would  ho  inadequate  security  ? 

Such  conaideration.s  and  facta  ought  at  least 
to  suggest  diffidence  and  humility  to  those 
gentlemen  that  are  usually  engaged  as  referees; 
and  discourage  any  disposition  to  the  framing 
of  tyrannical  conditions  such  as  have  hitherto 
disgraced  the  history  of  competitions.  An 
architect  in  one  of  last  year’s  discussions  on  the 
subject  spoke,  without  disapprobation,  of  the 
effect  on  competitions  of  some  referee’s  “ iron 
rod,”  which  surely  must  have  excited  disgust  in 
more  breasts  than  one.  What  right  any  gentle- 
man has  to  wield  an  iron  rod,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  over  his  professional  brethren,  I 
cannot  see.  The  iron  enters  into  the  soul,  as 
iron  so  employed  has  ever  done. 

In  reference  to  second  competitions,  I beg  to 
suggest  that  they  should  only  occur  in  cases 
where  the  two  or  three  best  designs  appear 
equal  in  merit,  and  where  only  clearer  delinea- 
tion of  detail  on  a larger  scale  could  relieve 
from  the  dilemma ; when  it  would  at  the 
same  time  afford  opportunity  to  the  authors 
for  giving  the  little,  more  or  less,  imperceptible 
to  vulgar  eyes,  which  constitutes  grace,  and 
enable  them  to  embody  further  subtleties  of 
thoDght,  if  they  have  them. 

Otherwise  repetition  of  the  same  design  on 
a larger  scale  is  no  more  ixeedful  than  repetition 
of  the  same  speech  or  sermon  in  a louder  voice. 
The  original  sketch  for  many  a great  picture 
shows  tho  possibility  of  concentrating  the  power 
of  a large  work  on  a few  square  inches. 

I deem  tho  public  exhibition  of  tho  designs 
very  desirable,  and  agree  with  a recent  corre- 
spondent of  the  Builder,  “Justicia,”  that  it 
should  take  place  before  the  decision.  It  w’ould 
be  of  some  educational  value  to  tho  architec- 
tural student,  and  also  to  the  public. 

I think  ali  competitions  for  public  works 
should  he  open,  and  not  to  Great  Britain  only, 
but  to  all  tho  world.  If  justly  conducted,  the 
highest  men  need  not  disdain  to  engage  in 
them,  as  they  may  bo  fully  assured  of  meeting 
“ focmen  worthy  of  their  steel.”  In  the 
cbivalrio  contests  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before 
alluded  to,  esquires  were  frequently  allowed  the 
honour  of  laying  lance  in  rest  as  well  as  knights. 

S.^MUEL  Huggins. 


HIGH  BUILDINGS. 

We  do  not  expect  in  our  structures  to  he 
able  to  vie  with  the  dimensions  of  Nature  in 
her  works,  or  to  build  a city  of  the  proportions 
of  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines.  The  great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,  in  his  inasom*y,  constructs 
on  a very  different  scale  froni  ourselves,  his 
humble  creatures.  The  pyramids  of  old  were 
in  degree  no  doubt  counterfeits  of  a mountain, 
and  the  ancient  monolith  obelisks  and  the  spires 
of  more  modern  architecture  emulate  the  lofty 
pinnacles  which  arc  so  frequent  in  some  rocky 
regions.  These  latter  imitations,  reduced  to  tho 
symmetrical  contours  and  regular  forms  which 
are  the  characteristic  crystallisations  of  struc- 
tural science  and  art,  fall,  of  course,  vastly 
short  of  the  magnitude  of  their  prototypes,  but 
we  feel,  of  course,  no  humiliation  in  their  being 
so  much  less  in  scale  than  the  edifices  of  Nature. 
We  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  mineral  kingdom 
in  the  height  of  its  structures  ; but  it  was  not 
formerly,  certainly  not  till  this  century,  con- 
templated by  us  that  even  our  tallest  buildings 
might  have  to  contend  for  pre-eminence  of 
altitude  with  the  kingdom  of  vegetables.  The 
trees  of  the  old  -world,  at  any  rate  of  any  part 
of  it  with  -which  we  were  acquainted,  did  not 
reach  such  towering  heights  as  to  vie  with  our 
loftiest  examples  of  architecture.  This  is  not 
the  case  now,  for  since  the  ex]3loration  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  some  races  of  vegetable 
giants  have  become  known  to  the  world  which 
might  look  do-wn  from  their  topmost  summits 
on  even  our  loftiest  spires,  with,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Even  these,  however,  may 
quite  possibly  he  overcrowed  eventually  by 
some  not  yet  discovered  individuals  of  the  big 
trees  of  California,  or  of  tho  gum  trees  of 
Australia.  . 

The  Parthenon  of  Athens,  emment  asis  the 
place  it  takes  in  art,  was,  in  comparison  with 
many  other  remarkable  structures,  but  a dwarf 
or  a fairy  in  scale,  having  been  but  66  ft.  high 
to  the  top  of  the  tympanum,  and  thus  was  sur- 
passed iu  elevation  by  the  less-famed  temple  of 
the  giants  at  Agrigentum,  which  reached  the 
height  of  116  ft.  The  Trajan  Column  in  Rome 
is  13-i  ft.  high.  The  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran, 
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in  the  same  city,  as  it  stands  erected  on  its 
lofty  base,  measures  153  ft.  The  Albert 
Memorial  in  Kensington -gardens  reaches  the 
altitude  of  186  ft.  The  Monument  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  in  the  City,  is  202  ft.  high. 
The  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  is  220  ft.  Norwich 
Cathedral  is  309  ft.  The  Victoria  Tower, 
Westminster,  is  331  ft.  The  Church  of  St. 
Isaac,  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  336  ft.  The 
cathedral  at  Florence  is  376  ft.,  and  that  of 
Chartres  403  ft.  To  the  top  of  the  cross  on  the 
present  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London,  is  but 
360  ft.,  while  the  top  of  the  spire  of  the  old  St. 
Paul’s,  which  preceded  it  in  the  same  situation, 
is  said  to  have  reached  the  great  elevation  of 
508  ft.,  in  which  case  it  was  at  that  time  tho 
loftiest  structure  in  the  world,  and  has  only 
been  exceeded  since  by  that  of  Cologne,  which 
is  510  ft.  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  to  the  top  of  its 
cross,  is  448  ft.,  and  the  apex  of  the  huge  mass 
of  the  great  pyramid  was  460  ft.  from  the  plain 
on  which  it  arose. 

The  eastern  entrance  great  hall  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  affords  space  on  its 
north  wall  for  the  display  on  an  ample  scale  of 
a large  diagram  of  tbo  comparative  heights  of 
these  and  other  remarkable  buildings  of  the 
world,  of  which  there  is  a small  version  of  a 
convenient  size,  which  may  be  purchased  at 
the  guide-book  and  photograph  stall  by  the  side 
of  the  south  entrance.  The  above-mentioned 
great  diagram  is  rarely  without  spectators, 
-which  indicates  the  natural  interest  generally 
taken  in  these  great  achievements  of  raising 
solid  masonry  to  such  great  elevations.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  incidentally  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  neighboui-ing  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  were  in  like  manner  to  have  a diagram 
produced  exhibiting  the  comparative  heights  of 
the  tallest  specimens  of  the  various  trees  of  the 
world,  it  might  bo  of  much  ho'tanic  and  general 
interest,  especially  when  contemplated  in  rela- 
tion to  our  tallest  edifices,  as  set  forth  in  the 
diagram  above  mentioned. 

The  discovery  of  the  so-called  “ Big  trees”  of 
California  startled  the  -world,  and  when  their 
dimensions  came  to  he  ascertained  the  enthu- 
siasm of  both  English  and  Americans  sought  to 
associate  -with  them  the  names  of  two  of  their 
most  distinguished  countrymen,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  titles  almost  simultaneously  of 
“ WelHngtonia  ” and  “ Washingtonia.”  They 
have  since  been  introduced  into  our  own  and- 
other  countries,  and  many  of  their  young  off- 
spring arc  at  present  to  be  seen  in  our  borti- 
cultural  gardens  and  parks  and  country  seats. 
It  appears,  however,  now  that  they  are  even 
more  than  equalled  in  altitude  by  another  class 
of  trees  in  a region  also  colonised  by  our  4nglo- 
Saxon  race,  namely  by  some  of  the  Eucalyptus 
tribe,  or  gum  trees  of  Australia.  Mr.  Walter 
Coote,  F.R.G.S.,  in  his  interesting  narrative  of 
his  “ Wanderings  South  and  East,”  published 
last  year,  in  his  account  of  an  excursion  he 
made  from  Melbourne,  to  the  Black’s  Spur  in 
the  Plenty  Range,  speaks  of  it  as  possessing  the 
loftiest  trees  in  the  world.  After  lauding  in 
high  terms  tho  beauty  of  the  bush  scenery  of 
these  ranges  and  tbo  gigantic  scale  of  the  tree 
ferns  and  of  all  the  vegetable  life  around,  ho 
proceeds  to  mention  these  comparatively  newly 
discovered  and  very  lofty  examples  of  the 
Eucalyptus.  “ There  are  not  only,”  be  says,  " a 
few  detached  groves  of  big  trees  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  there  are  thousands  of  these  giants, 
the  whole  hill-sides  being  covered  -with  them.” 
When  alluding  to  the  Californian  Sequoias,  the 
proprietorof  the  neighbouring  inn  triumphantly 
said  to  me,  “ We  can  give  them  a hundred  feet, 
and  then  exceed  them.”  The  greatest  tree  at 
present  discovered  -was  at  Mount  Baw  Baw, 
and,  on  being  measured  by  the  Government 
survevor,  was  found  to  be  471  ft.  It  was  a 
“Eucalyptus  AmygdaJina.”  The  highest  tree 
at  present  standing  in  California,  a “ Sequoia 
gigantea,”  is  only  about  325  ft.  In  a report  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  the  Inspector  of  State  Forests, 
one  of  the  fallen  gum-trees  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  by  actual  measurement  to 
be  435  ft.  from  its  roots  to  where  it  hc.l  been 
broken  by  its  fall.  The  broken  section  was 
3 ft.  in  diameter,  from  which  he  estimated  the 
tree,  when  entire,  to  have  been  over  500  ft:, 
thus  among  all  edifices  being  only  equalled  or 
exceeded  by  the  heights  of  the  spires  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  old  St.  Paul’s.  And  quite  possibly 
there  may  ho  some  still  higher  examples  of 
these  trees  yet  to  be  found  in  Australia,  and  it 
may  be  noted  also  that  in  California  some  of 
the  fallen  and  prostrate  giants  indicate  greater 
heights  than  any  of  those  still  erect.  We  are 
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not  informed  to  wliat  height  the  ambitions 
tower  of  Babel  had  attained  before  those  con- 
structing it  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  of  our  at  present  existing 
structures  none,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  exceed 
in  altitude  some  races  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  individual 
workman,  we  know  that  the  structures  of  the 
conil  insect  vastly  exceed  our  own  triumphs, 
and  171  this  respect  also  that  our  architecture  is 
far  oiiLi'ivalled  by  those  of  the  ants  and  term- 
ites, as  is  familiar  in  the  pages  of  our  various 
books  of  natural  history  j but  the  gpi'eat  altitude 
of  some  examples  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
has  been  less  djscussed  because  comparatively 
but  lately  known.  lu  a competitive  point  of 
view,  however,  we  may  be  consoled  by  regard- 
ing the  long  period  which  is  requisite  for  the 
.growth  of  these  colossi  in  attaining  their  com- 
plete stature,  which,  iu  the  case  of  the  largest 
of  the  Californian  trees,  has  been  computed  to 
have  been  not  less  than  2,000  years.  In  respect, 
liowever,  of  the  Australian  trees  we  are  not 
aware  that  their  time  rate  of  growth  has  been 
investigated.  If  this,  however,  bear  a like 
proportion  to  their  height,  as  in  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, then  iu  either  case  we  may  remai-k, 
.although  most  of  our  celebrated  cathedrals  have 
taken  a long  time  iu  rising  from  their  founda- 
tions to  their  topmost  pinnacles,  that  the  loftiest 
denizens  of  the  forest  grow  still  more  slowly, 
and  that  sap  is  still  more  deliberate  in  building 
thau  stone,  and  bricks  and  mortar;  and  thus, 
although  Nature,  even  in  her  vegetable  king- 
dom cau  equal  or  overtop  our  most  majestic 
efforts,  that  she  occupies  a still  longer  period  in 
the  achievement. 


ETCHINGS  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE 
ARTS  CLUB. 

The  illustration  of  the  Dutch  masters  of 
etching,  which  the  Burlington  Club  has  very 
much  at  heart,  would  have  been  impossible  to 
carry  out  in  a general  collection  or  collections, 
on  account  of  the  way  iu  which  the  great  name 
of  Rembrandt  overshadows  all  the  others,  and 
renders  it  impossible  to  preserve  anything  like 
a balance  of  power  iu  a general  illustration  of 
this  school  of  art.  This,  as  we  gather  from 
the  preliminary  remarks  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
present  collection,  is  the  reason  why  no  such 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made.  The  Club 
have  brought  together  in  a previous  year  a 
splendid  and  representative  exhibition  of  the 
etchings  of  Rembrandt;  and  this  having  been 
accomplished,  “the  way  is  now  cleared’'  for 
the  illustration  of  minor  Dutch  etchers.  The 
two  whose  works  are  at  present  to  be  seen  (bv 
the  favour  of  the  Committee  or  of  individual 
members)  are  two  Amsterdam  men,,  Zeeman 
and  Karl  du  Jardin  ; the  latter  a some- 
what familiar  name  in  art,  the  former  less 
BO.  Though  the  two  men  belonged  to  the 
same  place  and  nearly  the  same  time,  Zeeman 
having  been  born  about  1G12,  and  Du 
Jardin  probably  some  two  decades  later,  their 
works  are  in  many  respects  as  opposed  to 
one  another  as  they  well  could  be.  Du  Jardin 
was  essentially  an  artist,  and  looked  at  his 
subjects,  prosaic  as  they  are  in  one  sense,  with 
a view  to  artistic  effect ; Zeeman  appears  to  us 
to  have  been,  considering  his  technical  powers 
as  an  etcher,  singularly  destitute  of  artistic 
teebng  aud  perception ; and  the  value  of  his 
work  in  this  respect  seems  much  overrated  in 
the  catalogue  romaiks.  The  real  worth  of  his 
work  IS  of  the  same  kind  as  much  of  Hollar''- 
VIZ,,  topograjihical  and  historical.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Amsterdam  fisherman,  whose  real 
name  was  Nooms,  and  the  artist's  nickname 
of  Sea  man”  (Zeeman),  from  his  seafarin- 

connexions,  stuckto  him,  as  nicknameshavestuck 

to  so  many  artists,  aud  was  signed  on  most  of 
his  works.  \\  ith  an  inherited  love  of  docks  and 
shipping,  he  illustrated  largely  the  shipnin'^  craft 
of  hia  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ma°iiime 
has  left  also  most  interesting  and 
evidently  careful  auJ  accurate  views  of  diffc- 
rent  sceues  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  intro- 
ducing a certain  ].roportion  of  architecture 
(which  he  treat,  with  jireciaion  and  clearness 

t Iv  observed 

m this  oollectioii,  getting  out  of  sigl.t  of  the 
masts  of  the  ships.  His  seas  and  skies  are  bad 
■and  mannered,  but  his  ships  are  adinirahly 

tom  "of  !“  “"'P’olooess  the  old 

form  of  s npa  of  the  period,  heat  shown  in 
aorii  7 great  beak  under  the  bow. 

spnl,  her  built-up  stern,  and  her  masses  of 


shrouds, — an  object  certainly  far  more  taking  to 
the  eye  of  a painter  than  most  of  the  shipping 
of  the  present  day;  and  though  the  water  is 
bad,  the  ships  lie  on  it  well,  especially  as  iu 
No.  8,  where  two  or  three  craft,  heeling  over 
in  a stiff  breeze,  have  a great  deal  of  go  and 
spring  in  them.  His  calm-aea  effects  are  the 
best,  as  effects,  and  he  has  a feeling  for 
distance  and  aerial  perspective.  No.  53  is 
a really  fine  night  effect,  rather  Rembrandtish  in 
treatment.  The  views  about  Amsterdam  and 
its  outskirts  bring  the  past  before  us,  probably 
with  complete  truth  as  far  as  they  go.  In  one 
comer  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  a most 
interesting  group  of  dra-ndngs.  No.  8-i  shows 
the  back  view  of  part  of  the  town  from  an  inlet 
of  the  docks ; a long  irregular  row  of  houses 
and  a church,  and  in  the  foreground  one  of  the 
double  canals,  divided  into  two  road-ways  by 
railings  fixed  in  the  water,  an  incident  con- 
stantly recurring  in  these  illustrations.  In 
No.  87  we  have  what  might  be  called  “wind- 
mill suburb,”  the  side  of  the  town  where  the 
windmills  were  congregated  ; the  scene  bristles 
with  their  sails.  In  two  others  wo  see  the 
bridges  for  entering  the  town  over  the  canals, 
and  the  primitive  arrangement  of  over-head 
beams,  swinging  on  centres,  for  pulling  up 
the  drawbridges ; these  are  best  shown  in 
No.  85,  where  they  are  delineated  with  the 
same  kind  of  care  and  accuracy  that  Da  Vinci, 
in  his  drawings,  bestows  on  this  kind  of 
practical  detail.  It  is  noticeable  that  some 
of  the  wooden  bridges  shown  in  these  views 
are  almost  exactly  like  a typo  of  bridge  still 
made  in  Japan ; a sot  of  trestles  with  a curved 
wooden  roadway  carried  over  the  top  of  them. 
In  No.  3 we  have  the  old  “ block  bouses,”  or 
fortified  houses  at  the  entry  of  the  port, 
picturesque  in  a plain  way,  rising  out  of  water 
which  here  again  is  all  divided  by  fences; 
and  in  No.  4 is  shown  the  “pest-house,”  one 
of  the  buildings  described  by  Howard  in  his 
curious  work  on  the  “Lazarettos  of  Europe.” 
A monochrome  shaded  drawing,  No.  115,  gives 
apparently  a design  for  a title-page  to  some 
collection  of  drawings,  and  represents  the  build- 
ing or  repairing  of  a sbiji,  the  stern  of  which 
bears  the  inscription  in  an  original  French, 
innocent  of  accents  or  grammar,  “Quelque 
Navieres  clesigiies  par  R.  Zeeman,  a"  1656.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  among  the 
Du  Jardin  drawings  and  etchings,  we  are  in  a 
different  world.  Here  everything  is  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  effect.  True, 
most  of  the  drawings  are  merely  representa- 
tions of  animals,  but  they  are  all  beautifully 
composed,  with  the  view  of  giv'ing  harmony  of 
line  and  of  exercishig  and  exhibiting  the  artist’s 
power  of  drawing  and  foreshortening.  There 
are  some  drawings  in  pencil,  Indian  Ink,  and 
other  media  : especially  an  admirably  free  and 
masterly  one  in  red  chalk,  of  cattle  and  figures 
crossing  a stream  towards  the  spectator ; but 
the  best  of  the  works  are  etchings.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  two  pigs  (123)  aud  the  sheep 
ami  lamb  (141),  have  been  engraved  and  are 
Well  known.  But  there  are  finer  things  than 
these  in  the  collection.  IVe  may  specify  tlie 
drawing  of  sheep  and  goats  grouped  in  a 
mass  in  the  centre  of  a landscape  (138)  ; 
that  of  the  sheep  and  goat,  with  a human 
figure  in  the  background  (131);  the  two 
horses  foreshortened,  one  of  them  lying  on 
the  ground  (14U),  and  the  two  horses  by  the 
plough  (154).  There  is  one  scene  which  aims 
at  higher  interest,  “The  Battlefield”  (136), 
uhere  a horseman  is  pausing  in  his  ride  over 
the  field  to  look  at  the  naked  corpse  of  a slain 
man  ; the  contrast  between  the  stiff  body  on 
t!ie  ground  and  the  life  and  animation  of 
the  rider  and  his  horse,  which  he  has  with  diffi- 
culty reined  in,  is  very  striking.  But,  apart 
from  this,  in  the  quieter  scenes  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  apparent  in  all  something  more 
than  mere  animal  painting  (or  drawing)  ; there 
IS  everywhere  to  be  traced  that  feeling  for  the 
artistic  effect  and  suggestiveness  of  lino  and 
composition  whic-h  gives  the  higher  interest  to 
work  of  this  kind,  and  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  Karl  dii  Jardin. 


Great  Yarmouth. — The  plans  of  Messrs. 
Bottle  & Olley  have  been  accepted,  iu  a com- 
petition of  local  architects,  for  new  Board 
Schools,  Gorleston,  under  the  Great  Yarmouth 
School  Board,  for  275  boys,  275  girls,  and  250 
infants.  A caretaker’s  house  lias  been  added 
to  the  scheme  since  the  acceptance  of  the 
design. 


VENTILATORS  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  steps  which,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  were 
supposed  to  have  obtained  an  unassailable  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  their  rights  to  ventilate 
their  line,  we  pointed  out  as  competent  to  the 
public,  have  been  taken,  not  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  but  by  private  members;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  in  consequence,  the  company 
stopped  their  Bill  before  Parliament.  A pause, 
or  indeed  something  more  than  a pause,  having 
been  thus  reached  in  the  strife  beneath  the 
underground  aud  the  aboveground  interests,  we 
are  desirous  to  point  out  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  treated  is  not  one 
that  does  much  credit  either  to  our  scientific 
command  of  the  primary  function  of  ventilation, 
or  to  our  method  of  scrambling  through  impor- 
tant public  business.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
public  and  the  railway  company  were  opposed. 
That  being  the  case,  many  person.?  were  readv 
to  condemn  the  latter,  not  on  any  impartial 
review  of  the  entire  case,  but  on  the  ground  of 
what  looked  like  a contempt  of  public  opinion. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  an  awkward  thing  to  run  against 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  It  is,  however, 
quite  another  matter  to  inquire  how  far  that 
opinion  is  or  is  not  altogether  well  informed  and 
correct. 

The  ventilation  of  the  Underground  Railway 
is  a very  serious  matter.  It  affects  the  comfort 
and,  to  some  degree,  the  health  of  a number  of 
persons  which  can  only  be  fixed  by  saying  that 
among  them  they  take  more  than  eighty-tbree 
millions  of  railway  journe3’8  in  the  year.  Thus, 
on  sanitary  grounds  alone,  the  question  of 
ventilation  is  most  important.  On  scientific 
grounds  it  has  no  less  interest.  The  passage 
of  two,  or  at  the  very  utmost  three,  loco- 
motives through  an  unventilated  tunnel  renders 
the  air  unfit  for  human  I'espiration.  The 
passage  of  an  assignable  number  of  trains  would 
render  it  highly  dangerous  to  life.  The  passage  of 
a yet  larger  number  would,  without  venti- 
lation, leave  the  tunnel  in  a state  as  im- 
passable as  if  it  wore  full  of  water.  In  the 
short  portions  into  which  the  Underground 
Railway  through  London  is  broken  for  the 
sake  of  access,  ventilation,  such  as  it  is.  effects 
itself  to  a certain  unsatisfactory  extent.  In  a 
long  tunnel  this  cannot  take  place,  and  when 
the  public  are  asked  to  find  the  money  for  a 
very  long  tunnel  it  is  done  in  wilful  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  as  far  as  our  present  appli- 
ances go,  the  question  of  ventilation  must 
become  most  formidable  from  an  economical 
point  of  view, — first,  from  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting it,  and,  secondly,  from  the  ver\-  small 
number  of  trains  that  could  run  through,  if  the 
air  is  to  be  kept  respirable,  and  if  the  rate  of 
the  ventilating  current  is  not  more  than  the 
practical  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion  verr  highly 
desirable,  from  a scientific,  as  well  as  from  an 
economical,  point  of  view,  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  conducted  on  this  head  by  competent  men. 
Wliy  should  not  the  directors  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Railways  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
appoint  one  or  two  men  of  science  to  meet  their 
own  engineers  and  to  draw  up  a report  that 
may  serve  as  a basis  for  future  proceedings  ? 
For  ourselves,  we  have  personally  given  some 
little  time  to  watching  the  mouths  of  one 
or  two  of  the  present  shafts,  particularly  the 
one  in  the  Embankment  garden  between  West- 
minster aud  Waterloo,  and  that  in  the  Broad 
Sanctuary.  What  was  the  result  of  our  observa- 
tion we  need  not  now  state ; but  we  may  say 
that  it  took  a very  careful  watch  to  be  aware  of 
the  moment  of  the  passage  of  a train.  We 
have  not  seen  this  remark  made  before.  We 
confess  that  the  observation  was  unexpected  ; 
but  it  is  one  which,  we  think,  points  verv  clearly 
in  the  direction  that  we  have  indicated.  The 
subject  is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  mere  party 
feeling.  As  long  as  the  public  felt  helpless  it 
was  unavoid-nble  that  feeling  should  rise  high  ; 
but  now,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  indicated, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  highly  impoift:.:  that  the 
subject  should  be  considered  in  :i  TTinner  at 
once  impartial,  scientific,  exhaustive,  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  not  enough  to  say  whnt  shall  not  be 
done.  What  we  want  to  know  is  what  ought  to 
be  done. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Tine  Arts. — On  Saturday  evening  the  chair 
man  of  the  society,  Mu.  Deputy  Edracston,  was 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  council. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  AllCHITECTURE 
IN  IIUSSIA. 

Ix  a paper  lately  read  before  the  Architects’ 
Association  at  Berlin,  IleiT  Walle  called  atten- 
tion to  the  little  attention  paid  in  Western 
Europe  to  the  progress  of  building  and  engi- 
nering works  in  Russia,  sind  dwelt  on  the 
advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  from  an  interchange  of  opinions  on 
technical  matters.  The  Russian  technical 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  special  promi- 
nence to  what  is  doing  in  Germany  and  other 
countries. 

Attention  has  from  various  causes  been 
recently  given  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  Russia.  In  July,  1881,  the 
municipality  of  St.  Petersburg  opened  an 
international  competition  for  a church  to  bo 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  had  been  assassinated.  When 
the  three  plans  selected  out  of  twenty-eight 
sent  in  were  placed  before  the  Emperor,  he 
declined  to  confirm  any  of  them,  on  the  ground 
that  although  talent  and  skill  had  evidently 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  their  conception,  yet 
none  of  them  had  been  designed  in  the  Russian 
style  of  architecture,  of  which  numerous 
excellent  models  might  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  his  dominions.  This  policy  affects 
other  branches  of  the  art  besides  church-build- 
ing, inasmuch  as  public  edifices,  both  in  their 
construction  and  external  ornamentation,  must, 
to  a great  extent,  follow  the  general  idea  thus 
designated.  The  power  of  a Russian  monarch’s 
will  is  well  known,  and  it  is  feared  by  Herr 
Walle  that  similar  consequences  may  result  as 
to  architecture  to  those  which  are  recorded  in 
history  to  have  befallen  Russian  painting,  when 
Iwau  III.  ordered  all  saints’  pictures  to  be 
painted  in  the  same  style  as  the  works  of 
Andreas  Rublew,  a monk  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  in  the 
present  instance  there  will  be  such  a general 
following  out  of  the  Imperial  wishes  as  that 
which  resulted  from  the  edict  of  Iwaii;  for, 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  leading 
technical  journal  in  Russia,  architects  are  not 
now  able  to  build  in  the  exact  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ; besides,  there  are  great 
difiiculries  in  fixing  what  is  in  reality  the  Russian 
style  of  architecture.  A law  of  the  year  1841 
decided  that  for  the  orthodox  churches  the  old 
Byzantine  style  should  be  selected.  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  a return  to 
the  older  style  was  evinced  in  the  Byzantine 
style  being  taken  up  again,  in  place  of  the 
Classical,  or  would-be  Classical,  school.  Professor 
Constantine  Ton  built  a number  of  churches  iu 
this  revived  style,  those  of  St.  Catherine  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  Redeemer  at  Moscow  being 
amongst  the  most  important.  The  former  is 
a three-aisled  edifice,  to  hold  1,200,  while  the 
latter  is  designed  to  accouimodate  five  times 
that  number  of  worshippers.  Its  dome  is  77  ft. 
in  diameter  and  224  ft.  in  height  inside.  The 
modest  style  of  the  opeuiugs  for  light  is  iu 
harmony  witli  the  character  of  the  ancient 
Byzantine  buildings.  Some  of  the  details  of 
the  work  exhibit  the  partial  influence  of  Oriental 
art.  The  remark  is  made  that  the  St.  Catherine’s 
Church  and  others  of  the  same  kind  do  not 
afford  a reliable  basis  on  which  to  found  a style 
of  church  building;  for  after  the  old  Russian 
type  had  been  neglected  for  upwards  of  a 
ceutiuy,  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  with 
any  .degreq  of  accuracy  many  of  its  detailed 
features. 


St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay.  — The 
Dominican  sisters  here  are  having  the  choir  of 
j their  church  completed  by  taking  out  the  floor 
1 above  the  present  choir  and  erecting  a mixed 
, barrel  and  hammer-beam  roof  under  the  old 
I roof,  the  erection  of  an  organ-gallery  in  which 
a small  choir-organ  is  to  he  placed,  stalls,  and 
several  other  alterations.  The  work  is  being 
cai’ried  ont  by  Mr.  Condy  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom. 

! The  Conventual  Buildings  at  Stamford 
Hill,  belongiug  to  the  Servite  Nuns,  are  now 
^ being  extensively  enlarged  by  the  erection  of 
I chapel,  sacristies,  chapter-room,  dormitories, 
play-rooms,  lavatory,  andehaplain’shouse.  Parts 
i of  the  new  buildings  are  already  roofed  in,  and 
I the  remainder,  only  lately  put  in  hand,  are  being 
I pushed  on  rapidly  by  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
R.  & E.  Evans,  of  Liaford-street,  Peckham, 
under  the  architect,  Mr.  Josejih  S.  Hansom. 


A NEGLECTED  ART-EPOCH. 

It  must  always  remain  a matter  for  regret 
that  the_  dignified  and  beautiful  form  wliicb 
our^  national  architecture  assumed  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  twelfth  century  should 
have  been  ao  speedily  and  so  completely  set 
aside, —absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the  “ Early 
English,”  or  First  Pointed  style  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century:  that  the  “Transition”  was, 
in  short,  but  too  truly  what  its  name  suggests, 
and  not,  as  one  would  now  wish  that  it  had 
been,  a halting-place  in  the  long  iirocession  of 
the  styles. 

In  examining  from  our  present  standpoint 
the  mighty  march  of  Mediirval  art,  we  see, 
clearly  enough,  tliat  such  a halt  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible.  The  problem 
presented  to  the  builder  was  such  that  every 
success  but  opened  the  way  to  further  suc- 
cesses in  the  same  direction.  Each  endeavour 
carried  with  its  accomplishment  the  possibility 
and  the  promise  of  further  achievements,  ami 
at  last  the  dexterity  of  tho  architects  and  their 
conscious  mastery  over  tho  mechanical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  art  got  the  better  of 
their  discretion,  and  blunted  their  artistic 
sense,  nntil  architecture  became  a mere  play- 
thing in  their  hands, — a vehicle  for  the  plea- 
surable exercise  of  unrestrained  power. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
second  Henry  the  several  races  which  peopled 
the^  kingdom  were  welded  into  one  distinct 
nationality,  and  all  thenceforth  became  English- 
men. The  national  feeling  which  acconipanieil 
this  amalgamation  expressed  itself  in  the  arts. 
Architecture  was  emancipated  from  foreign 
influences,  and  tho  last  quarter  of  the  twtdfcli 
century  saw  us  in  possession  of  an  architectural 
system  of  singular  beauty,  and  one  which  wa.s, 
in  addition,  exclusively  our  own.  It  succeeded 
in  combining  in  equal  proportions  tho  essential 
qualities  of  all  great  art,  to  wit,  power  and 
refinement,  masculine  strength  and  feminine 
grace.  The  power  of  building  may  perhaps 
have  been  more  fully  felt  in  the  rude  Norman 
work  of  an  earlier  date,  and  the  refinement  of 
which  the  art  is  susceptible  may  have  been 
carried  somewhat  further  in  the  “ Early 
English”  work  at  its  best;  but  the  two 
qualities  had  only  once  before  co-existed,  each 
in  its  highest  perfection,  viz.,  at  Athens,  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  never 
again,  after  tho  twelfth  century  closed  upon 
tho  works  of  the  great  Transition  architects. 

Tho  failures  of  tho  Norman  builders, — 
failures  more  numerous  than  our  iudiscrimi- 
nating  worship  of  the  past  will  sometimes  let 
us  admit, — had  taught  their  successors  to  look 
to  the  security  of  their  foundations,  to  bestow 
more  care  upon  the  hearting  of  their  walls 
and  piers,  and  on  the  bedding  and  bonding  of 
their  aahlai-.  A growing  familiarity  with  the 
nature  of  the  materials  at  command  and  a 
growing  knowledge  of  the  scientific  use  of 
them  are  apparent  in  tho  lighter  and  loftier 
proportions  of  the  works  of  tho  time. 

The  love  of  broad  surfaces  and  unbroken 
lines  gave  nobility  and  repose  to  the  general 
design,  while  the  increasing  skill  of  the  sculp- 
tors, who  now  went  direct  to  nature  for 
inspiration,  gave  meaning  and  interest  to  the 
details.  The  clumsy  valgarity  of  tho  Norman 
ornamentation  wholly  disappeared.  The  wall- 
diapers  and  surface  decoration  are  of  remark- 
able variety  and  excellence,  and  the  profiles  of 
the  mouldings,  strings,  bases,  imposts,  archi- 
volts,  are  of  a quite  Grecian  purity,  and  Lave 
never  been  suqmssed  for  grace  and  propriety. 

Indeed,  there  are  many  evidences, — as  in  the 
care  with  which  the  long  vertical  lines  of  piers 
and  pilasters  were  guarded  against  having  a 
top-heavy  look  by  narrowing  and  retiring 
each  successive  stage  at  the  levels  of  the  strings, 

— and  the  anxiety  and  skill  ivith  which  the 
angles  of  their  buildings  were  studied,  as  they 
cut  hard  and  solid  against  their  luminous  back- 
grouud  of  sky, — that  much  of  the  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  Greek  architects  was  no  stranger 
to  our  countrymen  of  tin’s  date. 

And  everywhere  the  sculpture  and  ornament 
was  strictly  subservient  to  the  archi'^ectiire, 
brightening  and  accentuating  special  points  in 
the  constrnctive  scheme,  and  while  preserving 
its  dignity  and  repose,  enlivening  the  whole  by 
an  agreeable  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  pro- 
viding iu  a very  real  sense  “ Sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the  end  of 
tho  twelfth  century  the  true  principles  of 
vaulting  had  been  arrived  at  and  pub  in  practice. 


That  the  Roman  barrel  vault,  with  its  unneces- 
sary and  overpowering  mass  of  material,  had 
been  superseded  by  the  arching  ribs  with  their 
thin  and  light  spandrel  filling.  That  tho  pointed 
arch  had  given  the  builders  the  power  of  spanning 
openings  of  varying  widths  with  arches  of  a 
uniform  height,  thus  avoiding  tho  strnctnral 
failures  incident  to  the  semicircular  form  of 
arch,  and  enabling  them  to  dispense  with  tho 
ungainly  stilt  which  that  form  of  arch  drove 
them  to  adopt  under  the  older  system.  Tho 
constructive  scheme  had  been  developed  to  tbo 
full, — and  there  were  no  difliculties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  largest  works 
which  the  necessities  of  the  lime  demanded, — 
and  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  sculptor's  art, 
which  the  abandonment  of  the  conventional 
models  and  a recourse  to  nature  had  brought 
about,  rcndereil  it  possible  to  adorn  the  archi- 
tecture with  ornauient  and  imagery  of  mar- 
vellous beauty  and  propriety.  But  when  all 
things  iiromiaed  a series  of  buildings,  in  which 
these  accomplishments  should  have  full  swav,  an 
inorilinatc  passion  feu’  mouldings  set  in,  and 
appeared  to  engross  the  whole  attention  of  tho 
builders.  Endless  successions  of  rolls  and 
hollows, — their  junction  emphasised  by  narrow 
fillets, — occupied  countless  masons.  Fortunately 
the  carver’s  skill  found  room  to  exi)atiate,  and 
the  foliage  which  enriched  this  special  phaso 
of  architecture  is,  and  will  always  be,  its  chief 
claim  to  oui-  regard.  But  it  should  have  beetv 
employed  on  works  having  the  nobler  cha- 
racteristics of  the  preceding  style.  The  newer 
manner  was  deficient  in  breadth,  and  arclii- 
tectiiro  for  the  first  time  became  an  affair  of 
lines.  Beautiful  it  no  doubt  was,  but  the 
beauty  was  of  a feminine  type.  “ Hyperion's 
curls,”  perhaps,  but  not  the  ‘•front  of  Jove,'' 
— aud  the  further  it  departed  from  the  earlier 
method  the  greater  was  the  loss  of  that  grandeur 
of  mien  which  seemed  to  have  an  attlnity  to 
the  sacred  idea  which  inspired  it. 

It  is  not  a little  strange  that  in  all  our  re- 
vivals the  revival  of  the  particular  type  above 
.adverted  to  has  not  been  serionsly  or  per- 
sistently attempted  in  all  its  integrity.  Wo  have 
reproduced  a version  of  the  Norman,  but  witii- 
out  success.  We  could  not  bring  oursedves  to 
make  the  work  deliberately  rude  and  deficient 
in  technical  excellence  to  match  the  older 
specimens  which  were,  nnintentionaliy  so ; and 
the  mechanical  finish  which  we  gave  to  orvr 
work  robbed  it  of  tho  naivete  which  wai 
tho  principal  charm  of  the  old.  Gur  modern 
Norman  has  a inira  cast-iron  look  ; its  essential 
charactcrists  are  nnproducible  in  our  dav. 
Mass, — prodigal,  uncalculated  mass  of  material, 
— is  its  first  condition  of  success,  .and  both 
space  and  cost  are  almost  always  against  its 
modern  use.  The  revived  Early  English  was 
not  altogether  a success,  and  the  style  which 
was  iu  vogue  iu  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century dias,  on  the  whole,  been  tho  favourite 
with  the  revivalists.  The  later  “ Perpen- 
dicular” has  had  and  has  still  its  votaries,  and 
there  are  even  those  nowadays  who  fasten  witli 
satisfaction  on  the  acciilents  of  an  effete  and 
moribund  style  of  a still  later  date,  the  mere 
decay  and  putrefaction  of  wbat  was  once  .i 
living  art. 

But  is  it  too  late  to  " try  back”  ? Perhap'.; 
not.  At  any  rate,  it  will  uot  be  without  inte- 
rest if  we  e.xamine  the  claims  of  this  “ Transi- 
tion ” manner  for  modern  uses. 

One  necessity  of  modern  building  appears  to 
be  the  lintel  or  beam.  This  feature,  which  is 
generally  thought  to  differentiate  the  Classic  and 
the  Gothic  systems,  is  reallyat  the  bottom  of  all 
the  controversies  as  to  the  respective  suit- 
ability of  each.  The  various  economies  which 
condition  modem  building,  and  especially  tho 
dominating  ecouoniy  of  space,  compel  us  often 
to  use  the  lintel  and  to  reject  the  arch.  But 
the  “Transition”  architects  frankly  and  freely 
used  the  lintel  whenever  they  found  its  uso 
desirable  or  expedient.  Moyse’s  Hall,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  is  a case  iu  point.  Tho  square- 
headed  windows  there  have  quite  a modern 
look,  and  it  is  only  after  a close  examination 
that  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  they  arc 
part  of  the  original  structiS'e.  The  many  ohl 
fireplaces  still  extant  with  horizontal  beads 
show  how  artfully  they  were  constructed  of 
small  stones,  and  how  entirely  the  form  which 
was  considered  the  desirable  one  was  accepted 
as  the  ruling  condition  to  which  all  other  con- 
siderations gave  place.  By  turning  an  arch 
over  the  lintel  (instead  of  under  it,  as  in  tho 
Renaissance  work)  and  enriching  the  tym- 
panum, both  the  artistic  and  constructive  re- 
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qnirements  are  consulted.  Tte  lintel  is  relieved 
from  weight  and  the  sculpture  is  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  use  of  the  lintel  is  there- 
fore no  bar  to  the  adoption  of  the  style  sug- 
gested. 

Again,  the  cry  is  nowadays  for  more  light. 
The  subdivision  of  window  oi)cning8  by  mullions 
and  tracery  has  always  been  a stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  for  any  but  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. The  difficulties  connected  with  the 
subject  have  not  been  entirely  got  over  at  the 
new  Courts  of  Justice ; and  the  shutters  and 
blinds,  and  the  rest  of  the  modern  appliances 
which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  avoid,  have 
tried  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  its  architect ; 
and  sometimes  have  been  too  much  for  him. 
But  the  ample,  undivided,  window-openings  of 
the  “Transition”  are  in  effect  the  windows  of 
the  Renaissance.  Romsey  Abbey  Church  and 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  are,  in  this  respect,  alike, 
and  ancient  and  modern  art  meet  here  upon 
common  ground. 

An  incidental  advantage  which  a reversion 
to  the  “Transition”  manner  would  possess  is 
the  field  offered  for  stained  glass.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  mullioned  and 
traceried  windows  of  later  styles  have  not  done 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  art  of  the  glass- 
painter  by  breaking  up  his  work  into  formal 
strips  and  catting  across  by  dark  bars  of  stone. 
The  modern  feeling  for  stained  glass  is  certainly 
tending  towards  a compromise  between  the  old 
archaic  work  and  an  easel  picture,  and  the 
beautiful  examples  which  such  artists  as  Mr. 
Holliday  and  others  pro\'ide  will  certainly  con- 
firm the  taste  for  wide  and  uninterrupted 
window  openings. 

^ If,  moreover,  internal  polychromatic  decora- 
tion, in  mosaic  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  a feature  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  future,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  ample  unimpeded  surfaces 
which  the  early  buildings  provide  leave  the 
artist  quite  unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  the  early  work  is 
the  readiness  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  the 
employment  of  any  and  every  material.  There 
are  styles  which  necessitate  the  use  of  freestone 
and  involve  an  amount  of  skilled,  and  therefore 
costly,  labour,  which  is  a serious  hindrance  to 
the  projects  of  the  architect. 

The  Transition  style  is,  however,  completely 
suited  to  the  humble  and  ubiquitous  brick.  The 
early  builders  selected  small  stones  for  their 
work,  and  the  still  smaller  bricks  would  give  a 
scale  to  the  work  which  would  enhance  its 
native  dignity,  and  add  to  its  effect.  Terra- 
cotta, which  resists  the  atmosphere  of  our 
towns  better  than  any  atone,  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  “ Transition  ” ornamentation, 
and  we  have  recently  had  conspicuous  proofs 
of  its  successful  use  in  work  not  widely' 
dissimilar  in  stylo  from  that  now  advo- ^ 
cated. 


mere  is  atm  another  reason  why  it  woi 
be  well  to  fall  back  upon  this  twelfth-centu 
tpo;  Its  “note”  is  just  that  self-restraint, 
that  feeling  of  reserved  power  which  is  preae 
m all  great  art,— the  want  of  which  is  the  ba 
of  most  of  our  modern  work.  There  is  justn, 
an  unwholesome  tendency  to  run  riot  in  t 
use  of  ornamental  forms  which  have  no  beau 
in  themselves,  and  have  no  rolovancy  to  t 
^chitecture  which  they  vulgarise  and  enenmb 
i he  twelfth-century  work  can  appropriate  t 
highest  reach  of  the  sculptor’s  art  j or  it  c 
content  itself  with  the  simplest  surface  dian* 
or  It  can  afford  to  dispense  with  both.  B 
whether  the  adornment  it  uses  be  of  t 
one  class  or  of  the  other,  it  must  be  stern 
limited  to  the  conditions  of  the  architectm 
scheme ; and  a study  and  reproduction  of  t 
spirit  of  the  ancient  examples  would,  if  it  h 
no  other  value,  furnish  that  discipline  whi 
the  works  of  the  present  ago  proclaim  alo 
to  bo  everywhere  sorely  wanting. 


Borough  SurveyorsMp,  Chesterfield 
special  meeting  of  the  Chesterfield  Town  Cou 
was  held  on  the  31st  ult.  to  consider  the  app] 
tions  for  the  post  of  borough  surveyor.  T1 
were  sixty-eight  applications,  and  it  was  ei 
tually  decided  to  select  the  following  tl 
local  candidates  to  appear  before  the  Cou 
wuen  the  appointment  is  made:— Mr.  Wa 
Stanton,  architect.  Chesterfield;  Mr.  G.  Ho- 
jun.,  architect,  Chesterfield ; and  Itr  P 


RURAL  SANITARY  AUTHORITIES  AND 
THEIR  BY-LAWS.* 

The  Board  of  Guardians,  who  are  appointed 
to  act  as  the  rural  sanitary  authority  for  the 
parishes  contained  in  their  union,  are  em- 
powered by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
section  157,  to  make  by-laws  relating  to  new 
streets  and  buildings, 

(a)  With  respect  to  the  level,  width,  and  con- 
struction of  new  streets; 

({))  With  respect  to  the  structure  of  walls, 
foundations,  roofs,  and  chimneys  of  new  build- 
ings, for  secui’ing  stability  and  the  prevention  of 
fire,  and  for  purposes  of  health; 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
space  about  buildings  to  secure  a free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  with  respect  to  the  ventilation 
of  buildings ; 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  buildings, 
to  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits, 
and  cesspools  in  connexion  with  buildings,  and 
to  the  closing  of  buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  to  prohibition 
of  their  use  for  such  habitation  ; and 

(t?)  As  to  the  giving  of  notices  as  to  the 
deposit  of  plans  and  sections  by  persons  intend- 
ing to  lay  out  streets  or  to  construct  buildings; 
as  to  the  inspection  by  the  sanitary  authority; 
and  as  to  the  power  of  such  authority  to  remove, 
alter,  or  pull  down  any  work  begun  or  done  in 
contravention  of  such  by-laws. 

lu  order  to  assist  the  sanitary  authorities  in 
framing  these  regulations,  the  Local  Government 
Board  drew  up  a series  of  regulations,  which 
are  known  as  tho  Model  By-laws, — not,  I take  it, 
on  account  of  their  absolute  perfection,  or  that 
their  authors  thought  them  impossible  of  im- 
provement, — but  they  were  intended  as  a 
building  cede,  from  which  certain  sections  could 
be  taken  and  adapted  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  particular  localities. 

In  a circular  letter  addressed  to  sanitary 
authorities  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
dated  25th  July,  1877,  which  was  sent  with  a 
copy  of  the  Model  By-laws,  several  interesting 
explanations  were  given,  as  follow  : — 

“ It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  model  series  contain 
no  by-laws  specifying  provision  for  tbe  sewerage 
of  new  streets,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  conditions  which  such  by-laws  must  satisfy 
are  to  so  great  au  extent  dependent  upon  tho 
varying  circumstances  of  different  localities. 
The  Board  do  not  anticipate  that  inconvenience 
will  result  from  the  absence  of  satisfactory  by- 
laws with  respect  to  sewerage,  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  powers  which,  under  such 
by-laws,  may  be  lawfully  assumed  by  sanitary 
authorities  will,  as  regards  extent  and  efficacy, 
compare  with  powers  which  they  derive  from 
the  express  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act. 


Frequent  applications  have  been  made  to  tho 
Board^  for  confirmation  of  a by-law  prescribing 
a minimum  height  for  habitable  rooms,  and  it 
has  been  sought  to  justify  such  a provision  as 
being  a by-law  with  respect  to  ventilation,  and 
being  authorised  by  section  157  (3)  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

The  form  of  by-law  generally  proposed  has 
been  regarded  as  open  to  objection  upon  several 
grounds,  and  the  important  question  as  to 
whether  the  requirement  of  a minimum  height 
for  habitable  rooms  can  be  enforced  by  means 
of  a by-law  with  respect  to  ventilation  under 
the  enactment  above  mentioned  suggests  so 
many  serious  considerations  that  the  Board 
have  decided  to  submit  a case  for  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  numerous 
points  which  have  been  raised  in  connexion 
with  the  suggested  by-law.” 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  James  and  Sir 
Farrer  Herschell,  given  in  tbe  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was 
that  an  urban  sanitary  authority  has  no  general 
power  under  the  157th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  to  make  by-laws  regulating 
the  height  of  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  thereby 
securing  improved  ventilation.  There  may, 
however,  be  cases  where  reasonable  regulations 
made  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  ventilation 
would  necessitate  the  rooms  being  of  a certain 
height. 

Taking  the  by-laws  in  tbe  order  in  which 
they  are  given  above,  I propose  to  briefly  glance 
at  the  heads  of  the  various  sections,  and  as  I 
presume  moat  of  the  gentlemen  present  are 
well  acquainted  with  tho  by-laws,  you  will  be 
able  to  follow  me.  In  reference  to  the  interpre- 
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tation  of  terms,  the  definition  of  party-wall 
as  “ a wall  forming  part  of  a building,  and  being 
used  or  constructed  to  bo  used  in  any  part  of 
the  height  or  length  of  such  wall  for  separation 
of  adjoining  buildings  belonging  to  different 
owners,  or  occupied,  or  constructed,  or  adapted 
to  be  occupied  by  different  persons,”  baa  given 
rise  to  several  discussions,  as  probably  in  its 
strict  application  it  would  require  several  of  tho 
internal  walls  of  a house  to  bo  treated  as  party- 
walls.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whac 
regulations  would  govern  the  alteration  of 
party-walls,  as,  of  course,  tbe  rules  used  in  the 
metropolis  have  no  force  in  sanitary  authority 
districts.  The  clear  definition  of  a topmost 
story  makes  the  thickness  of  walls  greater  than 
under  the  Metropolitan  Act. 

The  list  of  exempt  buildings  includes  Govern- 
ment buildings.  Railway  buildings  and  canal 
buildings,  when  built  for  the  purposes  of  the 
business  of  the  companies,  are  exempt,  but  their 
dwelling-houses  arc,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
operations  of  the  by-laws. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  new 
streets,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  by-laws  do  not 
interfere  with  the  construction  of  culs-de-sac, 
but  ill  other  respects  the  regulations  are  very 
carefully  drawn  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
narrow  alleys. 

Section  53,  which  requires  a sufficiency  of 
space  in  front  of  a building  of  not  less  than 
24  ft.,  also  assists  in  keeping  the  villages  from 
becoming  overcrowded.  With  respect  to  the 
structure  of  walls,  &c.,  it  is  required,  under 
section  9,  that  all  filth  shall  be  removed  from 
foundations ; and  under  section  10,  that  the  site 
shall  be  covered  with  concrete  at  least  G in. 
thick.  There  have  been  a great  many  objec- 
tions raised  to  this  section  as  unnecessary  on 
some  soils,  but  I think  that  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that,  as  all  soils  are  more  or  less  per- 
vious, it  is  a good  section  to  insist  on  in  all 
cases. 

A very  useful  section  has  been  added  to  the 
above,  requiring  the  site  of  a building  which  has 
been  previously  excavated  as  a clay-pit,  or  for 
other  materials,  to  be  raised  with,  suitable 
material  to  form  a stable  aud  healthy  sub- 
stratum. 

The  regulation  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  walls  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  the 
proportion  of  lime  to  sand  were  given  for  the 
mortar.  Two  sections  have  been  added  for 
hollow  walls,  which  require  the  upper  side  of 
all  woodwork  which  may  project  into  the  cavity, 
to  be  protected  -with  lead  or  other  suitable 
material;  and  a section  for  half  timber  walls, 
which  requires  the  space  between  the  timber 
to  be  filled  in  with  brickwork,  and  a thickness 
of  at  least  4|-  in.  of  brickwork  shall  be  placed 
at  the  back  of  every  portion  of  timber. 

The  party-walls  of  half  timber  houses  must 
bo  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  by-laws,  and  project  at  least  1 in. 
in  front  of  any  timber  framing  in  any  adjoining 
external  wall.  I do  not  recollect  ever  having 
seen  this  carried  oat  in  the  charming  designs 
that  arc  exhibited  at  the  conversazione,  and  in 
several  other  points  I have  noticed  a lofty  dis- 
disregard  for  Building  Acts  and  By-laws.  As 
tbe  By-laws  are  being  rapidly  adopted  all  over 
England, — in  a short  time  I have  little  doubt 
that  they  will  be  almost  universal, — it  would 
be  as  well,  I think,  if  the  various  requirements 
were  borne  in  mind  when  the  designs  are  being 
worked  out.  I may  be  met  by  the  objection 
that  there  were  no  restrictions  with  regard  to 
building  in  the  best  periods  of  architecture,  and 
that  they  hamper  design  aud  limit  experiments. 
It  is  a great  drawback,  doubtless,  that  our 
canon  of  taste  is  a reference  to  work  carried  out 
under  such  different  conditions. 

The  13bh  section,  requiring  walls  to  be  true 
and  plumb,  does  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
prevent  the  construction  of  projections : it  is 
simply  intended  to  apply  to  careless  workman- 
ship. 

With  regard  to  section  17,  regulating  the 
position  of  the  damp-conrse,  viz.,  “ 6 in.  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoining  such  wall 
and  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowest  timbers,” 
a proviso  has  been  added  requiring  the  walls  of 
basements  to  be  built  hollow,  with  2^  in.  cavity, 
and  carried  up  6 in.  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  two  damp-courses,  one  at  the  base 
and  one  of  the  top  of  the  hollow  wall.  In  the 
case  of  shops,  where  the  floors  require  to  bo 
nearly  on  a level  with  tbe  ground,  a small  dry 
area,  G in.  below  the  level  of  the  damp-course, 
can  be  formed  to  meet  this  section. 

Section  18.  The  height  of  a story  is  measured 
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from  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  story 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor  aboTO;  this  is 
-a  point  that  is  often  overlooked,  as  most  people 
think  the  height  of  a story  is  the  height  of  the 
room  ; it  will  be  seen  that  a room  enclosed  with 
■9  in.  walls  cannot  be  10  ft.  high ; it  also  affects 
the  construction  of  the  walls,  as  the  sets-off 
have  to  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  joists,  not 
■under  the  plate,  as  is  usnally  done. 

Sections  19  and  20  regulate  the  thicknesses 
of  walls,  and  they  all  run  a little  thicker  than 
in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  owing  to  the 
definition  of  a topmost  story,  and  a regulation 
that  a 9-in.  wall  does  not  comprise  more  than 
two  stories. 

Section  22  applies  to  other  building  material 
than  brick. 

Section  23  regulates  openings  in  external  walls 
in  the  case  of  corner  shops  without  a pier  at  the 
angle  ; the  distance  of  the  piers  must  be  within 
3 ft.  of  the  comer  or  angle  of  the  street. 

Section  24  requires  all  woodwork  to  be  set  in 
reveals  4^  in.  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  except 
shop-fronts,  loophole  framing,  or,  of  course, 
■houses  built  of  half  timber,  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws. 

Section  25  requires  parapets  to  external  walls 
when  the  walls  arc  within  15  ft.  This  is  some- 
times modified  by  allowing  buildings  under  30  ft. 
to  be  exempt  from  this  by-law. 

Section  2d,  requiring  parapets  to  all  party- 
walls,  is  sometimes  modified  in  the  case  of  small 
dwelling-houses  under  30  ft.  in  height  by  allow- 
'ing  the  party-wall  to  finish  under  the  tiles  or 
•slates  of  the  roof,  the  tiles  or  elates  being 
bedded  on  the  wall  in  mortar  or  cement,  and  no 
lath,  timber,  or  woodwork  extending  across  any 
part  of  such  wall. 

This  proviso,  no  doubt,  is  a source  of  great 
•comfort  to  our  artistic  friends,  who  lament  most 
'bitterly  when  they  are  obliged  to  cut  up  their 
•effective  roofs  with  parapet  walls,  sometimes 
intersecting  gables  in  a most  interesting 
manner. 

Sections  27  to  34  relate  to  the  construction  of 
walla,  parapets,  recesses,  and  bond  timber  in 
walls,  templates,  and  bearing  of  girders. 

Section  35  requires  the  open  spaces  inside 
partitions  nr  between  the  joists  to  be  filled  up 
■with  brickwork.  This  is  to  prevent  the  rapid 
.-spread  of  fire. 

Sections  3G  to  51  relate  to  chimneys. 
Amongst  other  regulations  they  require  every 
•copper  flue  to  be  4^  in.  thick.  This  is  a deadly 
blow  at  one  of  the  favourite  pieces  of  construc- 
tion of  our  friend  the  speculating  builder. 

Section  52  requires  all  roofs,  Ac.,  to  be 
•covered  with  incombustible  materials.  This 
prohibits  the  use  of  thatch. 

Section  52.\  provides  that  all  eaves  shall  have 
-gutters  and  stack-pipes. 

_ The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  sufli- 
•oiency  of  the  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a 
tree  circulation  of  air,  and  with  respect  to  the 
wentilation  of  buildings. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  section  requiring 
■a  space  of  not  less  than  24  ft.  in  width  through- 
■out  the  whole  line  of  frontage.  This  space  must 
never  be  affected  by  subsequent  alterations; 
'the  only  buildings  allowed  are  porticos  or  fence 
walls  not  exceeding  7 ft.  in  height. 

Section  54  regulates  the  space  in  the  rear  of 
■tbe  house,  which  is  governed  by  the  height  of 
‘the  building,  not  the  number  of  stories,  and  this 
epace  must  extend  laterally  throughout  the 
•entire  width  of  the  building.  The  minimum 
■distance  of  10  ft.  for  this  space  affects  the 
regulation  for  the  construction  of  a privy, 
which,  through  the  section,  cannot  be  more 
lhan  6 ft.  from  the  house. 

Section  55  provides  that  a sufficient  number 
of  windows  shall  be  made  opening  on  to  these 
■air-spaces;  and  section  57  requires  all  windows 
"to  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  floor  area  of  the 
room,  and  so  made  that  one-half  may  be  opened, 
^nd  sneh  opening  must  extend  in  every  ease  to 
•■the  top  of  the  window. 

Section  58  requires  an  air-shaft  of  an  area 
•of  100  square  inches  in  all  rooms  -without 
•chimneys. 

These  regulations  are  well  worth  the  careful 
•consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Classes  of 
•Design,  as  it  is  on  these  points  that  I have  often 
noticed  their  designs  could  not  be  carried  out 
under  the  By-Laws. 

Section  59  is  as  follows : — Every  person  who 
shall  erect  a new  public  building  shall  cause 
such  building  to  be  provided  with  “ adequate 
means  of  ventilation."  This  throws  a dreadful 
responsibility  on  the  sanitary  authority.  Fancy 
& body  of  gentlemen  not  specially  trained 


being^  suddenly  called  on  to  decide  the  nice 
question  of  what  constitutes  adequate  means  of 
ventilation  for  a public  building  ! 

With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  buildings, 
section  60  requires  a subsoil  drain  to  be  laid  in 
when  necessary,  such  drain  to  be  provided  with 
a properly-ventilated  trap  before  being  con- 
nected with  the  soil  drain. 

Section  61  regulates  the  level  of  basements, 
requiring  them  to  be  at  a level  above  the 
sewer,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  properly 
drained.  This  section  is  rather  difficult  to  carry 
out  when  there  is  no  sewer,  as  it  entails  the 
construction  of  the  cesspool  at  such  a depth 
that  it  is  very  expensive  and  difficult  to 
empty. 

Section  62,  regulating  the  construction  of 
drains,  is  very  important,  and  itmay  be  noticed 
that  the  diameter  of  the  soil  drain  is  to  be  not 
less  than  4 in.,  small  drains  being  just  now  in 
fashion.  The  bed  of  concrete  required  for  the 
drains  is  to  prevent  their  sinking  when  the 
ground  above  is  rammed  in. 

Section  63,  requiring  a trap  in  the  drain 
within  the  curtilage  of  the  building  and  as 
close  to  the  sewer  as  possible,  has  to  be  slightly 
modified  when  the  bouse  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  path,  as,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  drain  on 
the  house  side  of  the  trap,  the  trap  must  be 
laid  under  the  path. 

Section  64  requires  all  junctions  to  be  Y- 
junctions. 

Section  65  contains  an  elaborate  description 
of  two  methods  of  ventilating  the  drains,  to 
which  some  objections  have  been  taken,  the 
difference  between  the  two  methods  being 
whether  the  inlet  - shaft  is  placed  near  the 
sewer  or  at  the  other  .extremity  of  the  drain. 
The  principle  of  the  section  is  that  all  drains 
must  have  two  untrapped  openings,  at  least ; one 
to  act  as  an  inlet  and  the  other  as  an  outlet 
shaft.  The  outlet  shaft  is  to  be  not  less  than 
4 in.  in  diameter,  and  a continuation  of  the 
soil-pipe  is  allowed.  It  is  very  undesirable  to 
allow  rain-water  pipes  to  be  used  as  outlet- 
shafts,  as  the  gas  is  blown  under  tbe  slates  and 
into  the  houses. 

In  section  66,  the  construction  of  the  soil-pipe 
is  carefully  laid  down,  also  waste-j^ipes  and 
slop-sinks. 

Section  67  regulates  the  position  of  water- 
closets.  It  is  required  that  one  of  its  sides 
shall  bo  an  external  wall.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  comply  with  tiio  following  section, 
which  requires  all  water-closets  to  have  a 
window  opening  in  an  external  wall  not  less 
than  2 ft.  by  1 ft.,  and,  in  addition,  an  air-brick, 
to  ensure  movement  in  the  air. 

Section  69  regulates  the  water  supply  to 
closets  and  the  form  of  the  apparatus. 

Sections  70  to  79  deal  with  the  construction 
of  earth  closets  and  privies  in  a most  ex- 
haustive way. 

Sections  80  to  85  deal  with  the  construction 
of  ash-pits. 

Sections  86  to  89  deal  with  the  construction 
and  position  of  cesspools. 

In  sanitary  authorities’  districts  these  clauses 
are  always  very  much  discussed,  as  the  minimum 
distance  of  50  ft.  from  a dwelling-liouse  or 
place  in  which  any  person  may  be  employed  is 
very  often  very  difficult  to  get.  It  is  curious 
that  though  the  section  prohibits  the  con- 
struction of  a cesspool  within  50  ft.  of  a 
dwelling-house,  it  does  not  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  a dwelling-house  within  50  ft.  of  a 
cesspool. 

The  construction  of  water-tight  cesspools  is 
insisted  on  in  section  89. 

In  respect  to  the  closing  of  buildings  unfit 
for  habitation,  which  have  been  erected  after  a 
certain  date,  section  90  gives  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity power  to  close  them. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  giving 
notices  and  depositing  plans  of  proposed  new 
roads  and  houses,  this,  I believe,  is  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a very  vexatious  requirement ; at 
the  same  time,  there  are  so  many  points  which 
arc  regulated  by  these  by-laws,  and  which  -with- 
out the  plans  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  trace, 
that  the  trifling  expense  of  providing  an  extra 
set  of  tracings  is  very  little  to  complain  of.  The 
sanitary  authority  are,  by  section  158,  obliged 
to  signify  their  approval  or  otherwise  of  the 
intended  work  within  one  month  after  the 
notice,  but  they  cannot  compel  tho  builder  to 
wait  until  they  approve  the  plans  before  com- 
mencing building;  but,  of  course,  in  the  event 
of  tho  buildings  not  being  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  the  builder 
must  alter  them. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Three  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  election 
as  members,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Goymour  Cutbbert  for  conducting  a 
party  of  the  members  over  the  new  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  Chambers,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last. 

The  Association  Travelling  Sfndenfship. 

The  following  report  of  tho  judges  in  this 
competition  was  read  : — 

To  (he  CommiUee  of  the  ArchUedtiral  Association. 

Gentlemen,  — In  accordance  with  your  instruc 
tions,  we  bavo  carefully  e.xamined  tho  five  sets  o 
drawings  submitted  in  competition  for  tho  Archi- 
tectural Association  Travelling  Studentship,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  whole  of  the 
work  sent  in  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  care  and 
skill  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  the  drawings 
testify  to  tho  great  value  of  the  studentship  ns  a 
means  of  inducing  tho  members  to  study  old  work, 
and  thus  qualify  themselves  lor  other  and  mure  im- 
portant contests  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the 
Institute.  As  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
any  one  of  the  five  sets  of  drawings  is  worthy  of  the 
Studentship,  our  task  of  selection  was  not  an  easy 
one.  We  are,  however,  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  Studentship  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Gibbons  Sankey,  whoso  work  is  highly  moritorious, 
especially  in  the  freehand  drawings,  which  exhibit 
a great  amount  of  feeling  for  old  woi'k.  Wo  would 
recommend  that  the  second  prize  of  61.  be  given  to 
Mr.  G.  G.  Wallace,  and  that  “Honourable  Men- 
tion ” be  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Woodward. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 

Aston  Webb. 

J/ffy  2(5.  liicuARD  C.  Page. 

Election  of  Officers  for  Session  1S83-4. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Whichcord  (jun.)  were 
appointed  scrutineers  of  the  voting-papers,  and 
on  their  return  later  in  the  evening  they  re- 
roported  the  result  to  tho  chairman,  who 
announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
been  elected,  viz. : — 

President. — Mr.  Cole  A.  Advras. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  H.  II.  Stannus  and 
F.  E.  Eales. 

Committee. — Messrs.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  A.  J.  Gale, 
T.  Garratt,  J.  A.  Gotch,  F.  Hemings,  H.  G.  Turner, 

E.  B.  I'Anson,  G.  B.  Pink,  H.  W.  Pratt,  and  V. 
Trubshawe. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 
Assislanl-Treasurer. — Mr.  A.  Condor. 

Semtaries. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  and 
H.  D.  Appleton. 

Lthrarian. — Mr.  R.  L.  Cox. 

Assistant-Lihrarians. — Messrs.  W.  Burrell  and 
J.  C.  Carter. 

Solicitor. — Mr.  Francis  Truefitt. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  W.  F.  Uuxloy  and  G.  A. 
Pryce  Cuxson. 

Registrar. — Mr.  Thomas  II.  Watson. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  read  a paper  on  “ Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities  and  their  By-Laws,”  the 
substance  of  which,  we  print. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chair- 
man, and  Messrs.  Gotch,  Farrow,  Berry,  and 
other  members  took  part.  Reference  was 
made  to  what  were  stigmatised  as  the  unfair 
efforts  made  by  some  surveyors  to  local  autho- 
rities to  got  commissions  to  erect  build- 
ings entrusted  to  them  on  the  plea  that  “ their 
plans  were  sure  to  pass  the  Board,"  it  being 
insinuated  that  the  plans  of  private  practi- 
tioners were  not  likely  to  do  so  without  much, 
trouble  and  delay.  It  was  further  alleged  that 
the  real  reason  why  some  local  authorities  were 
so  exacting  in  the  matter  of  requiring  complete 
sets  of  drawings  or  tracings  was  that  the  sur- 
veyors to  those  bodies  desired  to  appropriate 
the  ideas  of  the  architects,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  more  successfully  get  all  the  work  of 
the  place  in  their  own  hands.  The  arguments 
pro  and  con.  for  a system  of  building  by-laws 
applicable  to  the  whole  country  were  referred 
to,  the  balance  of  opinion  apparently  being  that 
such  a general  code  would  be  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  local  differences  as  to  materials, 
Ac.  Some  sad  instances  of  ignorance,  if  not  of 
criminality,  on  the  part  of  country  builders  were 
referred  to.  In  one  case  mentioned  as  coming 
within  the  experience  of  the  speaker,  a cesspool 
which  had  been  specified  to  be  built  of  brick  and 
cement  and  rendered  with  cement  internally,  so 
as  to  be  watertight,  was  opportunely  visited  by 
the  architect  or  the  o-wner,  who  found  that  the 
intended  cesspool  bad  been  built  “ dry,’’i.e., — 
merely  lined  with  bricks  without  the  use  of  any 
cement  or  mortar  whatever.  The  work  was 
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being  rapidly  arched  over  at  the  time  of  the 
visit,  and  in  reply  to  a question  put  to  him  as 
to  TYhether  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  had 
seen  it,  the  builder  replied,  -with  a naivete  which 
would  be  amusing  were  it  not  suggestive  of 
painful  misgivings  as  to  the  construction  of 
other  cesspools,  “ Oh  no;  xce  didn’t  jneaii  him 
to  ! ” ilr.  Atkin  Berry  observed  that  no  apology 
was  necessary  for  bringing  the  important  subject 
dealt  with  by  the  paper  before  the  Association ; 
nay,  it  was  very  bad  policy  for  young  architects 
to  affect  to  despise  and  ignore  the  subject  of 
sanitation,  especially  so  far  as  it  related  to 
buildings  and  their  details.  Those  who  hoped 
to  succeed  as  architects  could  not  too  soon  give 
their  attention  to  the  principles  of  house  sanita- 
tion. It  would  be  far  better  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  before  entering  upon 
practice  than  to  have  to  acquire  such  knowledge 
by  costly  and  painful  failures  after  they  had 
commenced  practice.  Mr.  Appleton,  in  replying 
on  the  discussion,  referred  the  members  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  to  a useful 
book  called  “ Annotated  Model  By-Laws,”  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Knight. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hayes,  the  retiring  president,  spoke  of  the 
business  capacity,  courtesy,  and  impartiality  he 
had  shown  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  year.  His  business 
capacity  was  necessarily  largely  displayed  in 
committee,  but  his  courtesy  was  known  to  all ; 
while  his  impartiality  was  illustrated  during 
discussions  by  the  even-handed  balance  which 
he  held  between  the  most  rabid  Goth  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  most  licentious  Classicists 
on  the  other. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Bales 
and  Berry,  the  secretaries,  and  to  Mr.  Hampden 
Pratt,  the  librarian. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  the  22ad  inst.,  and  that  the 
fourteenth  annxial  excursion  has  been  fixed  to 
take  place  from  rhe  13th  to  the  18th  of  August, 
the  neighbourhood  to  be  visited  being  South 
Somersetshire,  with  Yeovil  as  head-quarters. 


three  frontages  of  324  ft.,  304  ft.,  and  47  ft., 
was  next  offered  and  sold  for  1,8001.,  14,0001.  to 
be  spent  on  buildings.  An  adjoining  site,  con- 
taining 43,040  ft.,  with  two  frontages  of  323  ft. 
and  174  ft.,  was  withdrawn  at  3,2001.;  as  also 
wore  the  two  adjoining  sites  next  offered,  oim 
of  which  containing  an  area  of  40,832  ft.,  with- 
drawn at  3,7001.;  and  the  other,  containing 
38,800  ft.,  withdrawn  at  2,8501.  The  last  site 
offered  contained  an  area  of  42,417  ft.  in 
Goulston-street,  Wiiitechapel  High-street,  with 
two  frontages  of  480  ft.  and  147  ft.  The  auc- 
tioneer announced  that  this  site  cost  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  55,0001.  The 
The  highest  offer  being  9,4501.,  the  lot  was  with- 
drawn. The  aggregate  proceeds  of  the  sites  sold 
amounted  to  6,3501. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

Arran'GEMexts  have  lately  been  carried  out 
for  obviating  danger  from  lightning  as  fully  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  lightning-con- 
ductors placed  last  year  upon  the  summits  of 
the  towers,  the  roof  and  the  ridge-turret  have 
now  been  provided  with  three  communications. 
The  connexion  of  the  four  lightning-conductors 
has  also  been  arranged. 

In  order  to  diminish  risk  from  fire,  the  tem- 
porary wooden  galleries  used  in  the  middle  aisle 
for  purposes  of  communication  have  been 
removed.  They  are  replaced  by  massive 
passages  which  will  allow  of  fire-extinguishing 
appliances  being  used  in  case  of  a coiifla'^ra- 
tion  taking  place  in  the  roof. 

The  Tyrol  Stained-glass  Works  at  Innspruck 
have  been  occupied  in  preparing  the  windows 
for  the  lower  portion  of  the  western  towers. 
The  placing  in  position  of  the  windows  in  the 
southern  tower  is  (according  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette)  now  being  proceeded  with,  while  in  the 
northern  tower  there  only  have  been  executed 
the  two  western  windows.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  two  northern  windows  within  a 
year  from  now. 

The  final  removal  of  the  building  works, 
ofilces,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral 
is  now  taking  place. 
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ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

L.iST  week  eight  freehold  building  sites  f 
artisans’  dwellings  wore  offered  for  sale  at  tl 
Auction  Mart,  by  order  of  the  Metropolit? 
Board  of  Works,  who  bad  from  time  to  tin 
purchased  the  several  sites  under  theproviaioi 
of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Ir 
provement  Acts.  The  sites  offered  containt 
together  an  area  of  upwards  of  six  acres.  Tu 
of  the  sites  are  in  Marylebono,  near  the  Edj 
ware-road  railway  station  of  the  Metropolita 
Company;  five  sites  are  in  Essex-road,  Isliuj 
ton  ; and  the  remaining  site  is  in  Whitechape 
There  was  a very  numerous  attendance  at  tt 
sale.  The  first  site  submitted  comprised  a 
area  of  38,709  superficial  feet,  approached  froi 
the  Edgware-road,  and  having  three  frontage 
one  of  the  frontages  being  284  ft.  in  lengtl 
on  the  north  side  of  a new  street  intended  t 
he  formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board ; wbib 
the  two  other  frontages  were  stated  to  b 
respectively  131  ft.  and  190  ft.  in  length.  Mi 
Reid,  the  auctioneer,  in  submitting  the  sitt 
observed  that  it  had  cost  the  Metropolita 
Board  lO, 0001.,  or  nearly  lOs.  a foot.  Havin 
adverted  to  the  constantly  increasing  value  c 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  for  building  purposes 
5 3,0001.  were  offered^,  an. 

7.-OTL  having  been  reached,  he  observed  tha 
It  there  was  no  further  advance  the  site  woul 
and  no  higher  sum  bavin, 
been  bidden,  the  site  was  withdrawn  accordingh 
The  next  site  offered,  adjoining  the  last-named 
contained  10  915  ft.,  having  two  frontages  o 
1 / 9 ft.  0/  ft.  m length.  The  cost  to  the  Metro 

r nnnT  been  abtm 

0,0001.  There  was  an  active  competition  for  thi 
site,  which  was  sold  for  3,000Z.,  one  of  the  condi 
- mn;  purchaser  is  to  expend  not  les 

than  0001.  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-house 
or  lodging-houses.  The  sites  in  Essex-road 
Islington,  were  next  offered  in  succession,  th 
first  site  submitted  containing  20,940  ft.  bavin, 
a frontage  of  321  ft.  on  the  north  side  of  Dibdin 

The  site  was  sold  for  1,5501.,  the  sum  of  12  OOOi 
to  be  ex^nded  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  j 
s^e  m Essex-road’  immediately  opposite' th 
preceding  site,  and  containing  23,800  ft.,  havin, 


WOOD-STONE. 

The  manufacture  of  this  new  building  m.atc- 
rial  is  assuming  considerable  dimensions  in  the 
United  States.  It  differs  from  brick  made  of 
ordinary  clay  by  not  being  brittle  and  hard,  but 
porous,^  and  by  wearing  out  the  tools  employed 
in  cutting  or  shaping  it  very  little  more  than 
wood.  It  is  produced  in  large  blocks,  which 
are^  cut  up  according  to  what  is  necessary  or 
desired.  The  method  of  producing  the  mate- 
rial is  very  simple.  One  part  of  kaolin  clay  is 
mixed  with  from  one  to  three  parts  of  shavings, 

; and  the  mixture  reduced  to  a sort  of  pulp.  6u 
becoming  solid  this  is  cut  into  blocks  or  jilates, 
which,  when  dry,  are  put  into  stoves  heated  to 
white  heat,  by  which  the  shavings  are  burued  up 
leaving  behind  a more  or  less  i>orous  material. 
Wood-stone  is  fireproof,  and  is  only  half  the 
weight  of  ordinary  brick,  while  it  can  be 
worked  with  the  same  ease  as  wood.  It  is 
found  particularly  valuable  for  party  walls, 
vaults,  and  so  forth. 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH-SCHOOL, 
CHARLOTTENBURG. 

Ox  the  busy  road  leading  from  Berlin 
Charlottenbiirg,  near  the  boundary  of  the  t\ 
towns,  but  within  that  of  the  latter,  there  h 
been  in  course  of  construction  during  the  lo 
four  years  an  immense  edifice,— the  buildin 
intended  for  the  Polytecimic  High-school.  I 
size  is  of  such  large  proportions,  exceeding  co 
Biderably  the  square  of  the  Berlin  castle,  that 
T humorously  called  Technicumpol 

In  Ib/G  the  Prussian  Government  and  Parli 
ment  finally  resolved  to  develop  the  old  Ba 
akademie  into  a technical  high-school  by  e 
larging  its  scope  of  teaching,  and,  at  the  san 
time,  to  erect  a new  building,  the  former  o 
building  academy,  a work  of  Schinkel’s,  beii 
too  small  for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  carry  o 
the  undortaking  i„  the  most  suitable  maunc 
Geheimrath  Stfiee  and  Professor  Lucae  ma, 
a journey  of  mspoction  to  the  polyteohi] 
bigh-sohools  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switze 
land,  after  the  completion  of  which  Profess 
Lncae  was  instrnoted  to  draw  up  a plan  of  i 
organisation  and  a design  for  a new  buildin 
At  the  same  time,  a site  near  the  Hippodroc 


at  Charlottenburg  was  selected  as  the  most 
suitable.  Naturally,  the  question  of  site, — aa 
with  all  public  buildings  of  Berlin,— had  caused 
much  disturbance  of  mind  and  delayed  the 
work. 

Meanwhile,  Professor  Lucae  had  died,  and 
Baurath  Hitzig  had  been  charged  with  complet- 
ing the  plans.  In  his  hands,  the  form  of  the 
fac^ade  was  considerably  altered,  the  axes  of 
the  wings  and  centre  portion  having  been 
lengthened  ; but  by  this  change  the  dimensions 
could  be  increased.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  building 
operations  were  commenced,  and  completed  two 
years  later,  as  far  as  the  walls  were  concerned. 
Part  of  the  edifice  is  now  finished,  and  will 
receive  shortly  the  Berlin  Art  Exhibition,  for 
which  the  provisional  building  in  the  Cantian- 
platz  was  found  to  be  too  dangerous,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  the  edifice  will  be  given 
over  to  its  intended  use  as  a technical  L'gh- 
school.  That  academy  will  consist,  under  the 
direction  of  a rector  and  a pro-rector,  of  five 
sections, — for  architecture,  civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  naval  architecture, 
chemistry,  and  mining.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  unite  the  Prussian  Mining  Academy 
(Bergakademie)  with  the  High  School;  but  this 
intention  has  been  abandoned,  a separate  build- 
ing having  been  erected  for  the  Academy  in  the 
Invalidenstrasse. 

The  new  edifice  of  the  Polytechnicum  (of 
which  we  give  a view  in  this  week’s  Builder) 
consists  of  a centre  portion  and  two  wings, 
that  to  the  left  being  intended  for  architecture, 
that  to  the  right  for  engineering,  the  middle 
portion  containing  the  aula,  library,  and  offices. 
The  total  length  of  the  building  is  948  ft. ; its 
depth,  299  ft. ; its  height,  85  ft.  The  fa(jade 
has  been  used  by  the  architect,  Baurath  Hitzig, 
to  show  his  skill  in  using  Reuaissance  forms,  a 
treatment  improved  by  a judicious  employment 
of  carving  and  sculpture.  The  wings  contain, 
in  medallions  placed  in  the  projectures,  the 
emblems  of  the  sciences  to  the  teaching  of 
which  they  are  devoted,  niches  being  provided 
over  them  for  receiving  the  statues  of  eminent 
architects  and  engineers.  The  centre  portion 
of  the  building  is  flanked  by  two  risalitea,  in 
which  Corinthian  columns  run  through  the  two 
upper  stories.  On  the  ground-floor  are  three 
large  portals,  and  on  each  side  open  windows 
with  breastwork,  upon  which  will  be  placed 
busts  of  eminent  men.  But  the  principal 
adornment  of  the  centre  building  are  eighteen 
figures  representing  various  handicrafts,  placed 
on  pedestals  over  the  axis  of  the  columns  in  the 
high  attic  story  over  the  principal  moulding. 
They  have  been  executed  by  well-known  Berlin 
sculptors. 

The  new  Polytechnicum  is  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Berlin,  but  suffers  from  one 
defect.  It  is  designed  on  much  too  large  a 
plan,  a mistake  made  in  the  case  of  many  other 
new  buildings  of  the  capital.  When  the  project 
of  the  edifice  was  under  consideration,  the 
building  and  trade  academy  numbered  1,000 
students,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  this  number 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Owing, 
however,  principally  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
technical  professions,  the  latter  has  actually 
taken  place,  and  it  will  thus  be  some  time  before 
the  advantages  here  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  young  architect  and  engineer  will  be  fully 
utilised. 


No.  193,  FLEET-STREET. 

The  new  building,  which  we  this  week  illus- 
trate, will  form  the  south-west  angle  of  Chan- 
cery-laue,  the  site  of  the  old  building  well 
k-nown  for  so  many  years  as  the  premises  of 
Mr.  George  Attenborough,  jeweller  and  pawn- 
broker, having  been  set  back  to  the  present  line 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  Fleet-street  at  that 
point. 

The  fronts  are  of  red  Corsebill  atone  and  red 
granite,  the  caps,  fillings  to  tympanum,  Ac., 
being  of  bronze. 

The  granite  work,  architectural  sculpture,  and 
carving  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Houghton,  of 
Great  Portland-street ; the  plumbing  and  sani- 
tary work  by  Messrs.  Beard,  Dent,  & Hellyer  j 
the  gas  work  and  bells  by  Messrs.  Freeman,  of 
Swallow-street,  Piccadilly ; the  pavement  and 
other  lights  by  Messrs.  Hyatt ; the  ornamental 
iron-work  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  Cooper,  of  Drury- 
lane  ; aud  the  whole  of  the  building  works  by 
Messrs.  Bywaters,  of  King-street,  Regent-street, 
under  the  superintendence  and  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  architects,  of  19, 
Buckingham-street,  AdelphL 
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LONDON  STREET  AECIIITECTUEE : No.  193,  FLEET  STREET. Messhs.  Archee  & Green,  Architects. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


NEW  (K.  0.)  EPISOOP.iL  BESIDENCE, 
PORTSMOUTH. 

The  Her.  Dr.  Virtue  was  lately  tlie  Senior 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  of  the  Army,  and 
resigned  his  rank  on  being  appointed  to  the 
new  R.  C.  liishopric  of  Portsmouth.  Entering 
on  his  new  duties,  Dr.  Virtue  found  himself 
with  five  bays  of  a fine  church,  from  designs  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Crawley  (with  two  temporary 
ends)  to  form  his  cathedral.* 

It  would  have  been  a great  uudcrtoking  to 
complete  the  church  in  character  with  the  part 
erected,  and  the  Bishop  further  found  himself 
without  a house  to  live  in,  or  accommodation 
for  the  priests  who  had  to  labour  in  the  section 
of  the  cathedral.  Efficient  accommodation  was 
therefore  to  be  provided,  and  it  had  to  be  done 
in  a substantial  manner  and  characteristic  style, 
for  the  Bishop  wished  to  throw  away  no  money 
on  temporary  work,  but  rather  to  hand  down  to 
bis  successors  a building  of  which  the  new 
diocese  should  be  proud.  He  consequently 
instructed  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom, 
architect,  of  27,  Alfred-place  West,  South 
Kensington,  who  had  added  the  late  Mr. 
Crawley’s  business  to  his  own,  to  prepare  plans 
for  a proper  Episcopal  House,  with  accommo- 
dation for  sis  priests,  and  some  spare  rooms. 
An  engi'aving  in  our  present  number  shows  a 
view  of  the  building. 

Besides  the  Bishop’s  private  chapel,  IG  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  reception-room,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  sitting- 
room,  16  fb.  by  12  ft.  esclusive  of  a spacious  bay, 
and  bed-room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the  house  con- 
tains sitting  and  bed  rooms,  communicating, 
but  detached,  for  four  priests,  and  single  rooms 
for  five  priests  or  visitors,  where  recesses  are 
provided  for  beds,  otherwise  cubicles.  Beyond 
this,  three  bedrooms  for  servants  are  provided 
over  the  kitchen  quarters,  and  separated  from 
the  main  buildings. 

The  general  hoxisehold  accommodation  com- 
prises library,  29  ft.  by  16  ft. ; common  hall, 
26  ft.  by  16  ft.  ; and  dining-room,  24  fb.  by  16  ft. 
Beyond  these  there  are  two  reception-rooms  for 
visitors,  business  rooms  for  the  vicar-general 
(16ft.  by  12ft.)  and  secretary  (18fb.  by  11  ft.), 
who  has  also  a fireproof  room,  11  ft.  by  7 ft., 
adjoining,  for  the  deposit  of  muniments  and 
archives. 

The  kitchen  quarters  are  perhaps  somewhat 
small  for  such  an  important  edifice,  but  they 
are  conveniently  arranged,  so  that  the  servants 
can  at  the  least  notice  cross  the  corridor  (72  ft. 
long  by  8 ft.  wide)  to  the  entrance  without 
interfering  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  house. 

All  the  rooms  are  to  be  fitted  with  Shering- 
hani’s  inlet  and  Boyle’s  outlet  mica  flap  venti- 
lators. None  of  the  drains  are  admitted  under 
the  house,  but  where  obliged  to  pass  under 
future  erections  well-ventilated  subways  are 
provided. 

Electric  bells  are  to  be  fitted  throughout,  and 
speaking-tubes  arranged  from  the  bishop's 
apartments  to  the  vicar-general’s  and  secretary’s 
rooms. 

The  more  important  rooms  are  to  be  fitted 
with  Abbotsford  grates,  and  the  others  with 
Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnard's  slow-combustion 
grates.  The  cbimneypieees  are  to  he  panelled 
in  style  wfith  the  honse,  in  Corsham  Down 
stone.  There  are  bath-rooms  on  both  the 
chamber-floors,  and  a linen-room  on  the  upper 
one. 

The  stairs  and  corridors  on  all  the  floors  are 
fireproof  in  construction.  The  sashes  are  to  be 
of  teak,  and  glazed  with  plate  glass.  The 
exposed  woodwork  generally  is  of  pitch-pine 
varnished. 

Externally,  the  walls,  which  are  built  hollow 
with  a S-in.  cavity  bonded  with  Jennings’sbricks, 
are  to  be  faced  with  dark  Farebam  red  bricks, 
and  the  dressings  are  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  which 
is  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Staple  & Hann. 
The  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  brindled  Broseley 
tiles,  and  the  castings  are  Macfarlane’s,  treated 
with  Professor  Barff’s  process  to  prevent  rust. 

Over  the  front  of  the  building  in  the  front  of 
our  view  is  an  asphalted  concrete  flat,  30  ft.  by 
19  ft.,  which  overlooks  the  People’s  Park,  and 
provides  recreation  space,  which  the  present 
very  restricted  amount  of  laud  does  not  give 
opportunity  for.  Over  the  entrance-porch  are 
the  arms  of  Bishop  Virtue  (argent  three  bars 
vert),  and  in  the  gablet  in  front  of  the  flat  is  a 
bust  in  alto  relievo  of  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop 


• Exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  church,  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Crawley,  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  volume  for 
1879  (xixvii.,  pp.  10  2-63). 


of  Canterbury,  known  as  of  Pontigny,  where 
he  was  banished  and  died  in  the  reistn  of 
Henry  HI. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Crook,  of  South- 
amptou,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being  7,1871. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harrison  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


THE  SANITARY  EXHIBITION  AT 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health 
Society  an  interesting  and  useful  exhibition  of 
hygienic  dress  and  sanitary  appliances  has  been 
arranged  in  Humphreys’s  Hall,  Knightsbridge, 
opposite  the  cavalry  barracks.  The  exhibition, 
which  was  opened  on  Saturday  last  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  is  intended,  as  far  as  possible  within 
necessary  limits  of  time  and  space,  to  illustrate 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  which  encourages  and  supports  all 
practical  efforts  for  carrying  out  the  laws  of 
health  in  daily  life  ; and  the  collection, 
while  exemplifying  the  many  directions  in 
which  such  efforts  may  still  be  usefully  made, 
affords  an  instructive  epitome  of  progress 
achieved.  The  results  thus  epitomised  are 
some  recompense  for  the  labours  of  veteran 
sanitarians,  but  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
stimulate  many  visitors  to  the  exhibition  to 
take  a real  interest  in  and  to  acquire  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  not  only  for 
their  own  personal  advantage,  but  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  intelligently  co-operate  with 
the  National  Health  Society,  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  and  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions, in  spreading  a knowledge  of  hygienic 
laws  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  And 
this,  after  all,  as  we  have  year  after  year 
pointed  out,  is  a work  the  success  of  which  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  community. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  seven  classes, 
viz..  Class  I.,  Clothing:  Class  II.,  Food  Pro- 
ducts; Class  III.,  The  Sanitation  of  the  House 
and  Hygienic  Decoration;  Class  IV.,  Appli- 
ances for  the  Sick  Room,  Home  Nursing,  and 
Home  Education;  Class  V.,  Industrial  Dwellings 
and  Cottage  Hygiene;  Class  VI.,  Heating, 
Lighting,  and  Cooking  Apparatus,  Fuel,  and 
Appliances ; and  Class  VII.,  Inventions  by 
amateurs  relating  to  any  of  the  preceding 
classes  of  exhibits. 

In  Class  L,  Clothing,  ihere  is  much  to  interest 
visitors  in  the  way  of  '‘rational  dress,”  in- 
cluding the  ‘‘divided  skirt,”  “hygienic  bone- 
less corsets,”  and  “hygienic  boots  and  shoes.” 
We  will  not  on  this  occasion  attempt  to  describe 
these  and  kindred  articles.  We  may,  however, 
mention  that  among  the  articles  of  this  class 
upon  which  male  visitors  to  the  exhibition  are 
permitted  to  gaze,  there  is  nothing  ridiculous, 
and  nothing  very  importantly  suggestive. 
The  “rational  dress”  movement,  it  has  been 
cynically  suggested,  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to 
develop  into  irrationality,  but  so  long  as  its 
promoters  refuse  to  be  led  by  the  caprices  of 
fashion  they  seem  to  be  tolerably  safe  from 
this  pitfall,  judging  from  the  specimens  of 
“rational”  dress  which  are  on  view  in  the 
body  of  the  hall.  We  make  this  reservation 
because  we  are  unaware,  by  observation,  of  the 
contents  of  the  “ Ladies’  Gallery,”  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  exhibits  in  Class  I.  are 
placed,  and  from  which  male  visitors  are 
jealously  excluded.  Stand  No.  18,  that  of 
Messrs.  Hamilton  & Co.  (in  the  body  of  the 
hall),  contains,  besides  the  “Ilarberton” 
dress,  a number  of  useful  and  .serviceable 
costumes,  and  some  picturesque  Albanian, 
Greek,  and  Eastern  dresses.  This  stand  has 
been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Liberty  & Co.,  of 
Regent-street.  The  exliibitiou  does  not  appear 
to  contain  many  suggestions  for  “rational 
dress  ” for  gentlemen,  although  there  is  certainly 
room  for  improvement  in  that  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Class  II.,  Food  Products,  is  well  represented 
in  the  exhibition,  but  to  describe  the  exhibits 
coming  under  this  head,  or  even  to  give  a 
detailed  list  of  them,  would  take  us  somewhat 
beyond  our  province. 

Class  III.,  House  Sanitation  and  Hygienic 
Decoration,  contains  a great  many  exhibits 
which  come  more  immediately  within  our  scope, 
but  most  of  them  are  old  acquaintances.  Not 
that  this  is  said  by  way  of  disparagement,  for 
many  of  the  appliances  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring, and  some  of  which  we  briefly  mention  here- 
after, have  stood  their  ground  with  buyers  and 
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users  and  crop  up  at  successive  exhibitions 
largely  by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  merit.  At 
Stand  34,  Mr.  Robert  Adams,  of  Great  Dover- 
street,  exhibits  his  patent  apparatus  for  opening 
fau-lights,  lie.,  as  well  as  his  patent  “ Anti- 
Accident  ” reversible  and  sliding  window- 
sashes.  Messrs.  C.  Hiudley  & Sons  (Stand  48), 
of  Oxford-street,  exhibit  a room  tastefully 
decorated  and  furnished  by  them,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  use  of  non-arsenical  paperhangings  and 
Japanese  leather  - papers  ; the  latter,  being 
washable,  constitute  a wall-covering  which  is 
meritorions  on  sanitary  as  well  as  artistic 
grounds.  At  Stand  No.  50,  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Sod,  of  Holborn-viaduct  and  Glasgow, 
exhibit  their  well-known  ventilating  appliances, 
which  appear  to  be  in  increasing  demand. 
Another  ventilating  appliance  is  the  “ ventilat- 
ing ridge  tile,”  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Harcourfc 
Thompson  »&  Co.,  of  Manchester,  at  Stand  5-4. 
The  inventors  propose  to  ventilate  the  various 
rooms  in  a house  by  carrying  off  the  foul  air 
through  flues  going  up  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  discharging  throngh  the  ridge.  At 
Staud  55,  Messrs.  Scott,  Cuthbertson,  & Co.,  of 
Chelsea,  have  an  attractive  display  of  paper- 
hangings,  which  are  stated  to  bo  all  hand- 
printed and  non-arsenical.  They  are  generally 
of  good  design.  The  Antiseptic  Apparatus 
Manufacturing  Company  (Stand  44),  of  Queetk 
Victoria-street,  show  their  antiseptic  water- 
waste  preventers  and  flushing-tanks.  At  the- 
next  stand  (45),  Mr.  0.  D.  Ward,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  shows  Bean’s  improved  water- 
waste-preventer  and  a useful  hopper-closet  of  im.- 
proved  form.  At  Stand  56,  Mr.  G.  Jennings,  of 
Stangate,  shows  some  of  his  wel!-know» 
specialities  in  water-closets,  lavatories,  and 
urinals.  The  tip-up  and  lift-out  lavatory  basins, 
the  patent  “folding”  lavatory,  some  concealed 
urinals,  aud  a housemaid’s  slop-sink,  are  all 
worth  the  attention  of  visitors.  -At  Stand  73, 
Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.,  of  Upper 
Whitecross-street,  exhibit  their  excellent  full- 
flush  valveless-closet,  with  improved  siphon 
flashing-cistern.  They  also  show  a good  selec- 
tion of  bath  and  lavatory  fittings,  and  plumbers’ 
brass-work  generally.  Mr.  D.  T.  Bostel,  of 
Brighton  (Stand  74),  shows  his  Brighton 
“ Excelsior”  wash-out  closet,  both  in  its  original 
shape  and  in  a modified  form ; also  a night 
commode.  At  Stands  75,  76,  Mr.  Henry  Conolly, 
of  Hampstead-road,  makes  a good  display  of 
valve  and  other  water-closets,  together  with  some 
excellent  lavatories  and  a variety  of  baths  and 
bath-fittings.  At  Stand  57,  the  Sanitas  Com- 
pany, Limited,  show  their  effective  and  not 
disagreeable  disinfecting  powders,  fluids,  and 
soaps.  Another  very  good  disinfectant  is  that 
shown  in  various  forms  by  Jeyes’s  Sanitary 
Compouuds  Company,  at  Staud  58.  Stand  59 
is  occupied  by  Moule’s  Patent  Earth-closet 
Company,  with  their  excellent  appliances, — 
invaluable  in  many  situations.  Messrs.  John 
Bolding  Sons  (Stand  00),  of  South  Molton- 
atreet,  show  some  of  their  excellent  water- 
closets,  besides  McGill’s  patent  urinal,  aud  a 
variety  of  baths,  lavatories,  and  fittings.  At 
Stand  63,  the  National  Health  Society  displays 
its  many  useful  publications,  which  every 
visitor  will  do  well  to  look  at.  For  a few  pence 
a number  of  useful  leaflets  or  tracts,  containing 
practical  rules  aud  bints  on  such  subjects  as 
“ How  to  keep  Fever  out  of  Houses,”  “ How 
to  keep  Scarlet  Fever  from  Spreading,” 
&c.,  may  be  purchased.  Such  publications 
as  these  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated. 
At  Stand  04,  Mr.  P.  A.  Maignen  exhibits  his 
“ Filtre  Rapide.”  At  the  next  stand  (Go)  tb© 
Albissima  Paint  Company  show  their  excellent 
products  in  a variety  of  forms.  These  paints 
are  non-poisonous,  and  possess  great  covering 
power.  This  company’s  ready-mixed  paints, 
done  up  in  small  or  large  tins,  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use  without  the  addition  of  thinnings 
or  driers,  are  cheap,  and  likely  to  be  much 
appreciated  wherever  they  are  used.  At  Stand 
66,  the  Spongy  Iron  Filter  Company,  of  New 
Oxford-street,  are  exhibitors  of  their  speciality. 
Messrs.  F.  Grace  Calvert  & Co.,  of  Manchester 
(Stand  07),  are  exhibitors  of  carbolic  acid  in  its 
various  applications  to  medicinal,  surgical,  disin- 
fecting, and  other  purposes.  Messrs.  Houghton 
& Co.,  of  Chelsea  (Stand  68),  are  exhibitors 
of  their  registered  “ fat  interceptor  ” for  scul- 
lery sinks.  These  fat-traps  are  made  in  three 
sizes,  in  stonewai'e,  and  are  easily  cleansed. 
The  same  exhibitors’  trap,  with  interceptor  for 
solids,  designed  for  stables,  yards,  &c.,  and  their 
improved  gully  for  sink  and  bath  wastes,  possess 
some  good  points.  At  Stand  69,  Messrs.  G. 
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Kite  & Co.,  of  Chalton-street,  Euston-roacl, 
eshibib  their  inlet  and  outlet  ventilators,  and  a 
model  showing  their  action.  We  spoke  favour- 
ably of  them  in  our  notice  of  the  Building 
Exhibition  two  months  ago.  Glass  revolving 
circular  and  sliding  ventilators  are  shown  by 
Messrs,  n.  W.  Cooper  & Co.,  Limited  (Stand  70), 
of  Upper  George-street,  Edg^vare-road.  Messrs. 
"W.  Woollams  & Co.,  of  High-street,  Marylebone 
^Stand  71),  are  exhibitors  of  somo  well-designed 
non-arsenical  wall  and  ceiling  papers.  They 
also  exhibit  a case  containing  the  various 
non-poisonoiis  colours  which  they  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  papers,  and  which  are 
suitable  for  decorative  work  in  distemper. 
Messrs.  Woollams  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion. At  Stand  72,  the  Hilolns  Water- 
spray  Ventilating  Company  show  various  forms 
of  the  Hilolus  ventilator.  Stand  77  is  occupied 
by  Messrs.  J.  Purnell  & Son,  of  Page-street, 
Westminster,  who  exhibit  water-waste  pre- 
▼enters  and  water-closets.  At  Stand  104,  the 
Lorth  British  Plumbing  Company,  of  Upper 
Baker-street,  show  their  improved  system  of 
house  drainage  by  means  of  cast-iron  pipes  and 
connexions,  as  devised  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott- 
Moocrieff,  C.E.  At  this  stand  are  also  shown 
•the  “ Moucrieff  ” bath-fittings,  as  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Ewart  & Son,  of  Euston-road.  Messrs. 
Jeffrey  & Co.,  of  Essex-road  (Stand  105),  dis- 
play some  very  good  non-arsenical  wall-papers, 
hand  and  machine  printed,  frieze  and  dado 
decorations,  embossed  leather  papers,  lacquered 
gold  papers,  nursery  papers,  &c.  At  the  next 
etand  (106)  Messrs.  Howard  & Sons,  of  Berners 
street,  show  washable  parquet  flooring  and  wall- 
decorations.  The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Com- 
pany (Stand  107)  exhibit  samples  of  their  use- 
ful material  as  used  for  pavements,  sinks,  and 
■other  purposes.  Messrs.  Edgar  Aldous  & Son 
(Stand  108)  exhibit  their  patent  exhaust  venti- 
lators and  their  patent  " ventiduct,”  for  bring- 
ing in  fresh  air  without  dust.  At  Stand  109, 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cook,  of  Hatton-garden,  shows 
a combination  cinder-bin  and  sifter.  Mr.  A.  F. 
A.ngell  (Stand  116),  of  Fulham-road,  exhibits  bis 
air-tight  covers  for  air-chambers  and  inspection 
pipes,  &c.,  to  drains,  which  have  been  illustrated 
in  our  advertisement  columns.  At  Stand  117 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  of  Oxford-street,  have 
a very  attractive  display  of  wall  papers  printed 
■with  colours  free  from  arsenic.  One  of  these 
papers  is  of  very  rich  design,  the  pattern  being 
to  a large  scale.  This  paper  (which,  like  every- 
thing  else  shown  at  this  stall,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  ITilliam  Morris)  was  specially  desicned 
tor  the  grand  staircase  of  St.  James's  Palace  re- 
cently decorated  by  the  firm,— not  in  all  respects 
very  successfully,  as  it  seems  to  ns.  The 
Hammersmith  " rugs  and  carpets,  hand-made 
are  the  fruits  of  an  attempt  n-hich  Mr.  Morris’ 
eet  on  foot  three  or  tonr  years  ago,  to  make 
England  independent  of  the  East  for  the  siipplv 
of  hand-made  carpets  cvhich  may  claim  to  be 
oons.dered  works  of  art.  They  are  made,  as  we 
understand,  in  Mr.  Morris’s  residence  at  Ham- 
■nersmith,  in  order  that  he  may  the  more 
effectually  superiutend  the  work.  There  are 
may  other  eihibits  at  this  stand  to  interest  the 
Visitor. 

Class  ir  Appliances /.,r  the  Skk  Boom,  Home 
Nursrnp  Home  Edneatiem,  ^'c.— This  is  a very 
intMosting  and  important  section  of  the  eihi- 
bition,  but  wo  need  not  stay  to  notice  many  of 
At°  embraces. 

England  School 
Famishing  Company,  of  Darlington  and  Kew- 
G'endinning's  patent  adjustable 
modern  desk,  with  Dr.  Hoth’s  seat.  The 
desk  and  seat  have  much  to  recommend  them 
and  ye  specially  designed  to  prevent  curvature 
of  the  spine  and  other  deformities  which  too 
yten  accrue  to  young  people  through  the  use  of 
f Messrs.  James 

Allen  & Son,  of  Marylebone-lane,  show  at  Stand 
113  some  portable  Turkish  hot-air  and  vapour 
^ h apparatus  At  Stand  No.  2 in  the  sCl5 
^liery  devoted  to  the  loan  and  amateur  col- 
lectiMs,  we  noticed  a model  of  a bed-pan  cave 
for  storing  utensils  until  visit  of  medical  man. 
Ind  kT  'S  used  at  University  College  Hospital, 
w^fh  •’‘■e  hospital, 

wn  toThe"  1 P^fori-'ted  metal 

open  to  the  outer  air,  a solid  door  open- 

otLr'i  ‘[e  lobby  of  a water-closet  or  some 

Cllerv  fh“  f 8 “ ‘Els 

Jgallery  the  lady-supenntendeut  of  that  evcel- 

Chi'Idrr  n "“i  Hospital  for 

Si^tlfthe’  ^ exhibits  a cot 

Md’^rvo  f u®'  ® P°“''  '‘“’'p  vetient  ready  to 

undergo  tracheotomy.  The  screen  used  here  is 


light  and  simple,  the  woven  fabric  being  very 
quickly  removed  from  the  framework  fur 
cleansing.  At  Stand  No.  9 (still  in  the  small 
gallery)  a model  of  the  ‘‘  Mayfair  Dusfc-cellar  ” 
is  shown  by  Mrs.  Priestly;  it  contains  two  pails 
or  receptacles  for  kitchen  refuse,  ore  of  which 
is  taken  away  full  and  returned  empty  every 
day. 

Class  V. — Lidtisfrial  Dwellings  and  Cottage 
Hygiene. — Ve  did  not  find  many  exhibits  classed 
under  this  head,  but,  of  course,  many  appliances 
suitable  for  industrial  dwellings  and  the  promo- 
tion of  cottage  hygiene  are  included  in  Classes 
III.,  IV.,  and  \ I.  At  Stand  43,  Mr.  C.Lumley, 
of  Hayraerlc-road,  Old  Kent-road,  shows  a speci- 
men of  concrete  fireproof  floor.  The  only  other 
exhibits  under  this  head  that  ^ve  noticed  were 
in  the  small  gallery  already  referred  to,  where 
at  Stand  1 Mrs.  Buckton,  of  Ladbroke-square, 
and  late  of  the  Lee  is  School  Board,  exhibits 
a model  of  a back-to-back  unsanitary  dwelling, 
which  is  described  as  being  an  exact  copy  of  a 
■working  man’s  house  in  Leeds  (one  of  a block  of 
twenty-four),  built  about  fourteen  years  ago 
This  shows  thirteen  raostglaring  sanitary  defects, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  and  on 
a card  affixed  to  the  model.  So  much  by  way 
of  bane.  The  antidote  is  supplied  in  the  shape 
of  a model  of  a sanitary  dwelling, — one  of  a 
row  of  “ through  ” houses,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  iThich  are  also  tersely  described  in 
the  catalogue  and  on  the  model.  ” This  dwelling 
is  described  as  being  constructed  in  accordance 
•with  the  Leeds  Building  By-la^ws.  It  is  note- 
■vk'orthy  that  the  rent  of  this  healthy  dwelling  is 
stated  to  be  only  Ss.  6d.  per  week  as  against 
4s.  6d.  for  the  unhealthy  one.  Among  many 
other  interesting  items  in  Mrs.  Buckton’s  loan 
collection  is  the  syllabus  of  some  simple  lessons 
in  the  elements  of  sanitary  science,  as  taught 
in  some  of  the  Leeds  Board  Schools. 

In  Class  VI.,  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Cooking 
Apparatus  are  well  represented.  Gas  cooking 
and  heating  stoves  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Beynon 
& Cox  (Stand  78), of  Torquay;  Messrs.  H.  &C. 
Davis  & Co.,  of  Camberwell  (Stand  82);  the 
General  Gas  Heating  and  Lighting  Apparatus 
Company  (Stand  84);  Messrs.  B.  Giles  & Co., 
Blackheath  (Stand  8G),  and  some  other  ex- 
hibitors. At  Stand  79,  Dr.  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  Blackburn,  exhibits  his  newly-invented  port- 
able gas-heated  water-coils.  Staud  No.  SO  is 
occupied  by  the  Silbcr  Light  Company,  of 
Whitecross-street,  who  shoiv  their  patent  gas- 
burners  and  patent  oil  stoves  for  cooking  and 
beating  purposes.  At  Stand  81,  Messrs.  Hay- 
ward Bros.  & Eckstein,  of  Union-street, 
Borough,  exhibit  their  semi-prism  reflecting 
lens  lights.  These  lights  are  not  only  admirably 
adapted  for  making  basements  available  for 
many  industrial  occupations  requiring  daylir^ht, 
but,  by  being  used  for  basements  where  no  ■work 
is  earned  on  they  may  be  made  to  serve  an  im- 
portant sanitary  purpose,  for  to  throw  light  on 
dark  corners  is  to  prevent  in  many  cases  the 
accumulation  of  filth.  The  same  exhibitors 
show  some  Sheringham  inlet  and  Boyle’s  mica- 
flap  outlet  ventilators  of  improved  construction. 
Stands  83  and  97  are  occupied  by  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Company  (Limited),  who  show,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  William  Barton,  of  Boston 
Lincolnshire,  specimens  of  Richards  & Barton’s 
patent  circular-fronted  ranges,  which  possess 
many  conimendable  points.  A “Kyrle  ” grate;  a 
patent_  Save-all- waste  ” grate;  Barton’s  patent 
i remier  stove;  the Milnernursery.grate, with 
wroiight-iron  boiler  for  heating  bath-cistern ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Scott  Morton’s  patent  “ Escoutille  ” 
grate,  are  among  the  other  exhibits  here  shown, 
ihe  last-named  grate  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
novelty ; it  has  coal-boies  or  hoppers  folding 
back  into  the  sides  of  the  grate,  and  is  fitted 
expanding  mantelpiece.  At 
Stand  S/  Messrs.  Brown  & Co.,  of  Piccadilly, 
show  their  new  lamps,  with  “Mitrailleuse” 
burners,  for  crystal  oil.  These  burners  give  a 
smokeless  flame.  Stands  89 
and  90  are  held  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Green,  of 
hmsbury-pavement  and  Luton,  who  show  somo 
smoke-consuming  kitcheners  and  the  “ Ken- 

Tt,?  Tteir  “Gem"  nnd 

other  cottage  k-itcheners  are  cheap,  compact, 
and  well-made.  At  Stand  91,  Jlessrs.  W.  & S. 

“^Wbit  the  “Wonder” 
stove  likewise  known  as  the  “Princess  Louise 
onel^e  ’ ono’s  greenhouse  from 

Eagle  Range  Company,  Fleet-street,  who  exhibit 
SHnd  , open-and-olose-fire  ranges. 

Stand  93  isoconpied  by  Messrs.  Underhill  & Co 
of  Upper  Thames-street,  who  exhibit  their 


“ Eureka  ” slow-combustion  tile-grate.  At 
Stand  94,  Messrs.  Potter  & Sons,  of  Oxford- 
street,  exhibit  Mr.  Saxon  Snell’s  patent 
“ Thermhydric”  ventilating  hot-water  open 
fire-grate,  which  we  have  noticed  on  previons 
occasions.  Sir.  T.  J.  Constantine,  of  Fleet- 
street,  shows  his  “Treasure”  cooking-ranges 
and  warming-stoves. 

With  regard  to  Class  VII.,  we  need  only  say 
that  the  exhibits  by  amateurs  appear  to  be 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  Ladies’  Gallery,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  exhibition  is  well  worthy  of  a -visit. 
A varied  and  comprehensive  programme  of 
lectures  is  in  course  of  delivery  at  the  rate  of 
two  lectures  per  day. 


THE  OPJGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  HYGIENE. 


Thi.s  was  the  subject  of  the  inaugural  lecture 
of  the  Pai-kes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  delivered  on 
the  Ist  inst.  by  Dr.  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School, 
Netley. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  obser-ving  that 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  search  of  the  human 
race  after  health  would  be  almost  tantamount 
to  -writing  the  history  of  the  race  itself.  An 
inquiry  into  early  wanderings  and  gropings 
after  health  would  be  doubtfully  useful,  even  if 
it  were  likely  to  be  interesting,  for  it  would 
bear  to  the  hygiene  of  the  present  day  some- 
thing of  the  same  relation  that  the  visions  of 
the  astrologer  bear  to  the  astronomy  of  Newton. 
Perhaps  some  might  object  that  this  is  claiming 
too  much  for  our  subject,  and  that  oven  its 
title  to  be  treated  as  a science  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  much  the  same  objection  might 
be  made  to  Medicine,  and  perhaps  even  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  conventionally 
included  in  the  list  of  exact  sciences.  A careful 
examination,  however,  of  the  position  which 
hygiene  now  bolds  will  justify  us  in  claiming 
that  it  has  made  such  advances  as  may  fairly 
entitle  it  to  take  its  place  among  the  progres- 
sive if  not  absolutely  exact  sciences.  Its 
literature  has  been  said  with  truth  to  be 
amongst  the  oldest  in  the  world,  the  earliest 
records  being  religious  ceremonial  formulas 
which  ever  involved  rules  directed  to  maintain 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  people.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  place  upon  these  walla  the 
names  of  the  ilkiatrioua  dead  who  were  the 
pioneers  and  founders  of  our  science,  and  the 
difficulty  will  probably  lie  more  in  the  wealth  than 
in  the  paucity  of  material,  rendering  selection 
less  easy  where  so  many  are  worthy.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  in  order  of  chronology  the 
first  name  to  bo  honoured  is  that  of  Moses,  as 
the  author  of  the  most  complete  and  detailed 
system  of  hygiene  in  ancient  times.  His  rules, 
given  as  part  of  the  Divine  Law,  are,  of  course, 
mixed  up  with  religious  ceremonial,  both  as 
being  appropriate  to  the  age  and  to  the  nation 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  also  as  being 
more  likely  to  bo  followed  when  made  in  that 
way  a part  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  But 
we  may  be  pretty  well  sure  that  the  code  of 
Moses  was  the  outcome  of  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  long  past  ages.  Some  of  the  rules 
we  may  smile  at  nowadays,  as  being  a super- 
fluity of  precaution,  and  it  is  true  that  -with 
advance  of  knowledge  we  can  see  that  certain 
of  them  were  unnecessarily  sweeping  in  cha- 
racter; but  still  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  a fairly  strict  adherence  to  the  Mosaic 
law  would  have  preserved  mankind  from  many 
of  the  disastrous  plagues  which  have  afflicted 
it.  The  history  of  the  Jews  themselves  illus- 
trates this  point.  Of  old,  when  a pestilence 
visited  them,  it  was  always  represented,  and 
probably  with  perfect  truth,  as  a punishment 
consequent  upon  the  breaking  of  the  law,  a 
statement  whicli  may  be  frankly  accepted 
either  by  those  who  maintain  the  special  inter- 
vention of  a Divine  Providence,  or  liy  those 
who  regard  it  as  a strict  consequence  follo'wing 
on  antecedent  cause.  In  later  times,  and 
es^cially  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews 
enjoyed  a remarkable  immunity  from  outbreaks 
of  epidemic  disease,  an  immunity  which  still 
distinguishes  them  in  our  o-wn  time. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  classic  records,  as 
they  are  called, — that  is,  the  writings  that 
remain  to  us  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Considering  how  many  men  must  have  written 
in  those  times,  how  general  knowledge  and  the 
art  of  writing  were,  wc  have  to  lament  the 
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paucity  of  the  literary  remains  that  have  sur- 
vived. Ho^  we  curse  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
Omar,  who  burned  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
and  still  more  the  senseless  stupidity  of  the 
monks  of  later  days,  who  scraped  out  the 
writing  from  priceless  manuscripts  to  write 
missals  and  the  like  in  their  place  ! As  might 
be  expected,  it  is  to  the  Father  of  Medicine,  the 
great  Hippocrates,  that  wo  owe  the  most  of 
what  wo  have  left  of  Greek  hygienic  literature, 
although  wo  must  admit  that  even  in  Homer 
there  are  traces  of  hygienic  knowledge,  and 
that  there  the  disinfecting  powers  of  cleans- 
ing fires  of  sulphur  are  fully  recognised.  It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  books 
of  Hippocrates  relating  to  hygiene, — viz.,  that 
on  “Air,  Waters,  and  Places,” — is  one  of  the 
few  about  the  authorship  of  which  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  raised.  Like  the  code  of  Moses,  it 
was  probably  a summary  of  the  already  existing 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  supplemented  and 
extended  by  the  experience  of  the  great  physi- 
cian himself.  Another  name  that  deserves 
remembrance  is  that  of  Xenophon,  whose 
triumphant  retreat  was  no  less  a hygienic 
than  a military  triumph ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  also  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
a master  of  the  art  of  hygiene,  to  have 
taken  his  force  so  far  with  so  little  loss. 
Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  name  of  Herodicus, 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
first  to  introduce  gymnastics  on  scientific 
principles,  not  only  as  a curative,  hut  also  as 
a preventive  measure.  The  works  of  Ascle- 
piades,  who  boasted  that  he  would  never  be 
sick,  and  did,  indeed,  die  of  a fall,  and  those  of 
Aretfeua,  doubtless  contained  reference  to  pre- 
ventive medicine,  whilst  those  of  Galen,  which 
extended  to  300  volumes,  the  majority  of  them 
cow  lost,  furnished  many  of  the  precepts  on 
which  later  hygiene  was  based.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  myth  which  makes  Health,  or  Ilygeia, 
the  daughter  of  Asklepios  (whom  we  call 
-^sciilapius)  no  doubt  arose  from  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  value  of  medical  science  in 
preserving  health  as  well  as  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  general  life  of  the  Greeks  was 
eminently  hvgienic,  being  mostly  out-door  and 
under  favoui’ablo  conditions,  persons  even  of 
high  position  taking  part  not  only  in  active 
occupations,  but  in  labours  that  might  bo  even 
considered  menial  by  the  unthinking.  The 
honourable  place  that  athletic  games  hold  is  a 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  Greeks  and 
our  own  countrymen  that  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health 
of  body  and  mind  than  active  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  splendour  of  Greek  literature, 
art,  and  knowledge  is  a sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  are  afraid  lest  athletics  should  develop 
the  muscles  of  our  youth  to  the  detriment  of 
their  brains. 

Among  the  Romans  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  provision  of  pure  water, — with  which  is 
connected  the  celebrated  name  of  Frontinus,  as 
Curator  Aquaru7n, — and  their  elaborate  system 
of  drainage,  prove  that  they  had  correct  ideas 
on  some  of  tbe  fundamental  questions  of 
hygiene.  Their  fondness  for  bathing  and 
extensive  establishments  for  that  purpose 
remain  monuments  of  the  next-to-godliness 
which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  we,  with  all 
our  boasted  civilisation.  Lave  been  unable  to 
emulate.  The  more  recent  discoveries  in  the 
Campagna  have  still  further  shown  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  conditions  which  alone 
could  make  that  now  pestilential  region  habit- 
able, as  a system  of  subsoil-drainage  has  been 
revealed  that  is  a reproach  to  the  ignorance 
and  supinenees  of  modem  times.  Nor  was 
Rome  the  only  city  of  antiquity  that  was 
efficiently  drained,  for  we  have  evidence  of  it 
at  Agrigentum  at  least ; but  Rome  was  cer- 
tainly among  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  actual 
remains,  the  beginnings  of  its  great  cloaca  going 
back  at  least  twenty-five  centuries.  Another 
direction  in  which  the  Romans  showed  great 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  was  in 
the  management  of  their  troops  on  tbe  march 
and  during  war. 

In  taking  a cursory  retrospect  of  the  Old 
World  in  its  medical  aspects,  the  lecturer  was 
inclined  to  say  that  on  the  whole  its  Medicine 
was  as  much  preventive  as  curative.  It  is 
probable  that  such  a proposition  would  be  com- 
bated ; but,  in  spite  of  the  treatises  that  have 
survived  in  curative  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
the  long  list  of  medicaments  that  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  works  of  Galen,  there  was 
probably  as  much,  if  not  more,  done  i 
preventive  line  as  in  the  simply  curative. 


motto  of  the  time  might  have  been,  Ve^iienti 
occurrite  morho.  Two  things  seem  to  indicate 
this: — 1.  There  was  a dread  and  impatience  of 
disease,  so  much  so  that  men  were  known  to 
commit  suicide  to  escape  it,  like  the  aged  Indian 
who  slew  himself  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  for 
fear  he  should  die  of  disease,  from  which  he  had 
through  life  been  free.  2.  The  sentiment  of 
pity  for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  appears  to 
have  been  absent;  there  was  the  same  tendency 
as  we  find  among  animals  and  among  savages  to 
hold  a sick  man  of  little  account,  as  useless  to 
the  state,  and  the  sooner  got  rid  of  the  better. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  curious  fact  that  wc  have 
no  record  whatsoever  of  public  hospitals  or 
infirmaries  for  the  sick  poor  during  the  Classical 
period, — the  earliest  being  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Justinian. 

From  the  time  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  progress  of  hygiene  appears 
to  have  been  arrested.  Some  few  of  the  trea- 
tises of  the  Greek  and  Latin  physicians  sur- 
vived ; others  were  known  only  as  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  &c.  ; whilst  the  wholesome 
traditions  of  the  hygienic  life  of  Greece  and 
Rome  appear  to  have  decayed,  and  we  pass  into 
a dark  and  dirty  period  when  fanaticism 
usurped  the  place  of  religion,  and  dirt  became 
tbe  odour  of  sanctity.  The  Hermits  of  the 
Thcba'id  became  the  types  of  all  that  was  holy, 
and  so  framed  their  lives  and  manners  as  to  be 
as  much  as  possible  the  antithesis  of  the 
heathen.  The  heathen  led  an  active  and 
healthy  life,  the  Christian  fanatic  led  a life  of 
mooning  and  inaction ; the  heathen  washed 
himself  and  his  clothing,  the  Christian  fore- 
swore cold  water  and  wore  his  clothing  till  it 
fell  off  his  body  from  sheer  rottenness.  Tbe 
picture  of  the  thousand  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  downfall  of  Rome  and  the  final 
capture  of  Constantinople,  as  drawn  by  Michelet 
in  his  “ Sorcifere,”  is  one  of  the  most  striking  as 
well  as  disgusting  that  can  be  conceived.  “ Pas 
de  bain,”  ho  says,  “pendant  mille  ans!”  Can 
we  wonder  at  the  plagnes  which  devastated 
Europe  ? Is  it  astonishing  that  the  “ black 
death”  cut  off  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants? 
Although  the  revival  of  learning  was  partly  in- 
strumental in  arousing  up  the  nations  to  a 
sense  of  their  degraded  condition,  yet  the 
change  was  by  no  means  great,  even  down  to 
much  later  days,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  think, 
from  the  accounts  of  Erasmus  and  other  visitors 
to  our  shores,  that  our  own  country  remained 
long  pre-eminent  in  Europe  for  dirt  and  dis- 
ease. Hardly  a decade  passed  without  visita- 
tions of  some  foul  malady  until  the  cleansing 
fires  of  the  great  conflagi'ation  of  London  in 
16G6  appear  to  have  extinguished  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  those  old  and  dreaded  enemies.  It  is 
true  that  even  then  we  were  far  from  being 
free  from  epidemic  disease,  and  that  we  are  still 
open  to  its  ravages ; but  the  forms  of  disease 
which  have  shown  themselves  since  the  Great 
Plague  are  of  a tyi^e,  if  not  entirely  different, 
still  of  a kind  and  under  circumstances  which 
have  been  more  understood,  and  the  causes 
traced  more  certainly  to  particular  conditions. 
But  one  can  easily  imagine  bow  different  the 
case  of  Europe  might  have  been  could  the 
hygienic  knowledge  collected  during  and  before 
the  Classic  period  have  been  carefully  put 
together,  formulated,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
succeeding  generations.  As  it  is,  whatever  may 
have  been  written  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
either  a mere  re-eebo  of  the  classic  writings,  a 
copying  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  or  a farrago 
of  nonsense  into  which  spells  and  magic  largely 
entered 

It  is  a little  difficult  in  a necessarily  restricted 
lecture  to  convey  any  exact  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  •modern  hygiene  became  formulated  into 
so  much  of  a science  as  it  can  at  present  lay 
claim  to  ; but  a brief  sketch  might  be  made 
of  its  more  salient  points.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  there  were  several  important 
questions  inquired  into,  and  to  a largo  extent 
solved,  of  which  the  chief  were  : (1)  The  influ- 
ence of  air  as  a factor  in  the  spread  of  disease  ; 
(2)  the  true  cause  and  prevention  of  scurvy; 
and  (3)  the  prophylaxis  of  small-pox. 

The  recognition  of  foul  air  as  a factor  in 
disease  was  certainly  begun  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  pneumatic 
chemistry  made  by  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  Priest- 
ley, Black,  and  Rutherford  threw  such  a flood 
of  light  upon  a previously  obscure  subject,  and 
opened  the  whole  immense  vista  of  the  boundless 
science  of  modern  chemistry.  It  was  only  then 
that  the  physiology  of  respiration  could  be  even 
understood,  and  the  changes  recognised 
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which  take  place  in  the  respired  air  from  the 
lungs  of  man.  The  great  disaster  of  the  “ black 
bole  ” of  Calcutta,  and  the  terrible  effects  of 
the  gaol  fever,  investigated  by  Howard  and 
others,  pointed  to  foul  air  as  a main  factor  in 
the  propagation  of  disease  and  death ; and  this 
was  further  corroborated  by  the  observations 
made  by  military  surgeons  that  outbreaks  of 
typhus  (or  putrid  fever)  were  most  rapidly 
arrested  when  troops  were  encamped  and  scat- 
tered widely  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  later  researches  of  Neill 
Arnotb  and  other  hygienic  observers  of  tbe 
present  century  to  prove  the  still  more  important 
fact  that  foul  air  is  tho  main  cause  of  the  still 
more  general  and  fatal  class  of  destructive 
lung  diseases,  which  in  this  and  in  other  lands 
cut  off  so  many  of  the  brightest  and  the  best. 

Another  important  discovery  of  the  last 
century  was  the  determination  of  the  cause  of 
tho  well-known  lead  colic  by  Sir  George  Baker. 
This  opened  up  the  large  field  of  metallic 
poisoning  which  has  received  so  much  elucida- 
tion and  proved  of  such  importance  in  reference 
to  the  water-supply  of  large  communities. 

In  the  present  century  we  have  to  point  to 
tho  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  water- 
carriage  of  disease,  with  which  the  name  of 
Snow  is  sOihonourably  associated  ; the  differen- 
tiation of  continued  fevers  by  Stewart  and 
Jenner,  and  their  connexion  with  tho  poison  of 
infected  excreta  by  the  labours  of  Budd  and 
other  eminent  men.  To  theso  we  must  add  tho 
elaborate  investigations  into  the  modes  of  pro- 
pagation of  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other 
tropical  diseases,  and  the  means  by  which 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  &c.,  are  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  various  channels  of  communi- 
cation. It  would  bo  unadvisable,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  enter  into  details  on  these  points ; 
but  there  is  one  branch  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  must  dwell  for  a little.  No  inquiry 
can  assume  a scientific  form  unless  it  has  a 
numerical  basis  to  work  upon,  and  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  note  the  starting-point  of  such 
a basis  iu  hygiene,  if  wo  can  find  it.  This  wc 
do  find  in  the  collection  of  statistics,  a beginning 
of  which  was  made  a long  time  ago  in  the  bills 
of  mortality  kept  in  this  country.  \Ye  know 
how  imperfect  those  were,  and  how  even  the 
population  of  this  country  was  not  correctly 
known  until  within  the  lifetime  of  men  still 
living.  But,  still,  beginnings  were  made,  and 
tbe  question  taken  up  more  and  more  enthusias- 
tically by  enlightened  men,  until  at  last  the 
Government  Statistical  Department  was  formed, 
and  that  remarkable  series  of  reports  begun 
which  will  immortalise  the  name  of  William. 
Farr.  From  that  time  tho  future  of  hygiene 
was  assured;  for  there  was  sound  ground  to 
work  on,  and  if  we  add  to  that  the  valuable 
reports  on  the  health  of  towns  published  by  the 
Commission,  of  which  tho  present  Duke  of 
Bacclench  was  president,  we  shall  have  stated 
some  of  the  most  important  foundations  of 
modern  sanitary  science.  Those  reports  dis- 
closed a state  of  things  little  dreamed  of,  and 
statistical  returns  compiled  by  Dr.  Farr  showed 
how  much  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation  were 
dependent  upon  tho  conditions  in  which  its 
individual  members  were  placed.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  under 
Mr.  Chadwick,  was  one  of  tbe  valuable  out- 
comes of  this  remarkable  movement.  Although 
tho  original  Board  of  Health  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  185i,  yet  its  work  has  been  continued 
and  expanded  under  Mr.  Simon,  his  colleagues 
and  successors,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and 
obstacles. 

The  part  which  the  public  services,  such  as 
the  Army  and  Navy,  played  in  tbe  progress  of 
hygiene,  was  very  important,  as  might  indeed 
be  expected  ; for,  under  no  other  circumstances 
could  bodies  of  men  be  so  well  observed,  and 
the  effects  of  surroundings  and  conditions  upon 
health  noted.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
contribution  tbe  Army  has  made  to  sanitation 
has  been  by  the  evidence  given  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1857,  which  met  after  the 
Crimean  war  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  of  our  troops.  The 
results  of  that  Commission  are  well  known,  and 
from  its  publication  may  be  dated  the  reforms 
which  have  been  productive  of  much  advantage 
both  to  our  own  and  foreign  armies,  and  to  the 
civil  population  as  well.  The  paramount  in- 
fluence of  foul  air  in  tbe  production  of  lung 
disease  was  proved  to  demonstration,  and  the 
art  of  ventilation  was  placed  upon  a secure 
foundation.  Tbe  Barrack  Hospital  Committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Captain  Douglas 
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Galfcon  were  the  actire  members,  laid  down 
series  of  regulations  for  the  construction  of 
barracks  and  hospitals,  which  have  been  followed 
with  the  utmost  benefit  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Following  this  came  the  Indian  Com- 
mission, which  did  for  that  vast  dependency 
what  the  Horae  Commission  had  done  for  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  The  mortality  in  India  was 
found  to  be  inordinate,  and  it  was  eqtially  clearly 
traced  to  insanitary  habits  and  surroundings. 
To  recognise  an  evil  and  its  cause  is  half  way 
to  curing  it,  and  after  a lipse  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  we  can  point,  not  certainly  to  perfec- 
tion, but  to  such  an  improvement  as  might  fairly 
at  one  time  have  been  looked  upon  as  chimerical. 
The  death-rate  of  the  army  at  home  is  only  two- 
fifths  of  what  it  was  before  the  Crimean  war; 
the  death-rate  in  India  is  only  one-third,  and 
the  death-rate  in  the  West  Indies  one-tenth.  In 
civil  life  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  the 
improvements  of  later  times  have  resulted  in  a 
diminution  of  2 per  1,000  in  the  general  death- 
rate,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of 
the  causes  of  disease  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
general  death-rate  of  not  more  than  15  per 
1,000  may  be  confidently  looked  for.  We  have 
not  yet  got  rid  of  the  fatal  endemics  in  our 
midst,  but  they  are  in  some  directions  diminish- 
ing, and  we  have  good  hope  for  the  future  ; 
whilst  it  seems  probable  that  neither  cholera 
nor  any  other  introduced  pestilence  could  estab- 
lish a foothold  in  our  land.  The  remarkable 
immunity  of  soldiers  and  prisoners  in  the  last 
epidemic  shows  what  can  be  done  when  people 
can  be  compelled  to  lead  fairly  hygienic  lives. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  de  Chaumont  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Parkes  : 
— Edmund  Alexander  Parkes  did  more  than  any 
other  man  in  this  or  any  age  to  make  hygiene  a 
positive  fact,  a practical  science,  based  upon 
not  only  philosophical  conceptions,  but  actual 
experiment.  Starting  in  life  as  an  army  medical 
officer,  he  was  able  to  produce  during  his  short 
service  in  India  and  Burmah  works  upon 
dysentery  and  cholera,  which  will  always  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  Retiring  into  civil  life,  hn 
became  eminent  as  a physician  and  teacher,  and 
m 1855  he  undertook  the  organisation  of  the 
hospital  at  Renkisi,  in  the  Dardanelles,  which 
was  a perfect  model  of  successful  hygienic 
administration.  ^ Struggling  with  distressing 
and  dangerous  disease,  he  continued  to  lead  a 
hfe  of  intellectual  activity  not  often  accom- 
plished by  the  most  robust;  and  when,  in  ISGO 
the  Army  Medical  School  was  established  by 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  Sir  James  Clark  had  no 
hestitation  in  advising  that  Dr.  Parkes  should 
be  secured  if  possible  as  the  Professor  of 
Hygiene.  How  excellent  the  foresight  of  that 
eminent  physician  was  we  all  know,  for  Dr. 
Parkes  was  not  only  the  first  professor  of 
the  science  in  this  country  in  point  of  time,  but 
also  the  first  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
publication  of  his  well-known  “Manual  of 
Practical  Hygiene”  gave  us  for  the  first  time 
a lyorkon  the  subject,  which  was  not  merely  a 
string  of  opinions  and  surmises,  but  at  every 
point  brought  opinion  to  the  test  of  figure  and 
e^enment,  where  it  was  possible,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  a real  science  in  the 
future  Snnilarly  with  his  teaching,  he  pressed 
upon  the  Government  to  establish  practical 
laboratories  for  his  pupils,  where  they  could  do 
for  themselves  as  much  of  the  experimental 
work  as  time  and  opportunity  allowed  ; and  he 
impressed  upon  those  who  studied  under  him 
*®sting  everything  by  actual 
investigation,  and  bringing  all  statements  to  the 
proof  of  figures,  before  accepting  them  as  true. 

•’  a man  of  calmer  and 

more  judicial  mind,  a man  more  rigidly  critical 
o '”"  O'*  'aore  kindly  disposed  to 

very  credit  to  the  work  of  others. 

^ pPfQ/-  ” 
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concern  the  human  race.  Unfortunately  it  was 
his  sad  experience  to  know  that  not  only  in  our 
large  and  busy  towns,  but  in  many  of  our  rural 
villages,  there  existed  a state  of  overcrowding 
which  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  population  to  grow*  up  in  the 
principles  of  virtue.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
we  had  a large  jiopulation  of  unruly,  improvi- 
dent, and  criminal  persons  ? He  had  great 
hopes  that  the  work  of  which  the  l.^arkes 
Museum  was  only  one  phase  would  bear  fruitful 
results  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  people.  Statesmen  were  now  beginning  to 
see  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  something  to 
impi’ove  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Improve- 
ment in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  really  the 
foundation  of  all  progress  in  their  sanitary  and 
social  condition.  Many  restrictions  now  operated 
to  prevent  very  rapid  jirogress  in  the  work  of 
properly  housing  the  people,  and  one  of  those 
restrictions  was  found  in  the  present  conditions 
of  land  tenure,  under  which  land  could  not  be 
enfranchised  so  as  to  afford  room  for  housing 
our  growing  population. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried,  as  was  also 
one  to  the  chairman  (Surgeon-General  Craw- 
ford, Director  General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department),  moved  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Steet. 


THE  BERLIN  BOURSE. 

Tn.\T  a couple  of  thousand  active  men  of 
business  cannot  meet  every  day  in  the  same 
hall  without  bringing  into  it  a considerable 
quantity  of  dust  is  nothing  surprising;  nor  is  it 
wonderful  to  find  that  in  the  German  capital, 
built  as  it  is  on  a sandy  plain,  the  dustiest 
building  known  is  the  Exchange,  where  mer- 
chants and  their  clerks  are  in  the  regular  habit 
of  assembling  daily  to  transact  their  business. 
Of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Berlin  Bourse  its 
frequenters  have  long  complained,  but  it  lias 
only  recently  been  known  bowwell  justified  the 
murraurs  were.  Some  time  ago  it  was  deter- 
mined to  clean  the  walls  and  pillars  supportincr 
the  roof  of  the  great  hall,  and  it  has  just 
transjiired  that  the  quantity  of  dust  and  dirt 
removed  during  the  cleansing  process  from  the 
interior  surfaces  of  the  building  not  reckoning 
the  floor,  filled  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
cement  barrels  ! And,  of  course,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  cleaning  not  a little  of  the  dnst  was 
scattered  again,  so  that  the  twenty-eight  barrels 
do  not  account  for  all.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  all  this  quantity  of  dust  had  risen  from  the 
floor  in  fine  particles  and  had  then  settled  on 
the  surface  of  the  pillars,  walls,  and  ceiling,  we 
can  gather  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount 
which,  within  a few  years,  has  entered  the 
respiratory  organs  of  the  gentlemen  habitually 
resorting  to  the  spot. 


Emperor  sent  to  Saint  Redegonda,  in  France, 
a reputed  relic  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  was 
sot  in  a frame  of  gold  work,  executed  by 
Byzantine  masters,  and  was  adorned  with  smalt 
work.  For  centuries  this  unique  work  of  art 
was  lost,  but  on  the  1st  of  May  this  year  it  was 
discovered  at  Poitiers  by  M.  Mouriquoze  Barbier* 
de  Montaut.  It  is  artistically  of  great  value, 
as  the  oldest-known  specimen  of  Byzantine 
workmanship  still  extant. 

An  Electric  Railway  in  Paris.— The  well- 
known  electrical  engineers,  Messrs.  Siemens  & 
Halske,  have,  according  to  Les  Mondes,  worked 
out  a plan  for  an  electric  railway,  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  in  Paris.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  it  on  a high  viaduct,  running  from  the 
outer  boulevard  of  La  Yilette  to  the  Place 
Clichy.  The  number  of  stations  is  to  be  nine, 
80  that  the  average  distance  from  one  to  the 
other  would  be  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  passenger  traffic  would  be  carried 
on  not  by  trains  of  carriages,  but  by  single 
carriages  running  at  intervals  of  two  minutes. 
As  the  level  of  the  lire  varies  in  different 
parts,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  it  into  sections 
according  to  the  gradients,  each  receiving  the 
current  by  a separate  cable.  This  will  enable 
the  line  to  be  worked  much  more  economically, 
the  highest  power  only  being  a[q)liefl  where  it 
is  wanted  at  the  steepest  sections.  The  safety 
of  the  line  will  also  be  increased  by  always 
having  a clear  section  between  each  two  car- 
riages and  shutting  off  the  current  from  the 
interval. 


allow 

Haring  kno  mi  him  personally  fOT‘'mrny“[earai 
smle'l,  I his  assistant 

to^the’  ^ “"Ment  testimony 

to  the  ^exceeding  heanty  of  his  character,  in 
whoh  sweetness  and  light"  were  ever  most 
truly  displayed,  and  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  care  with  which  every  investigation  of  hil 
was  earned  out.  The  science  of  hygiene  could 
have  no  purer  and  better  fonnde?,  an^  its 

ThTlir  n®  “ample. 

+1x^1?  Fortescue  moved  a vote  of 

thanks  to  Professor  de  Chaumont  fS  Ws 

interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  liohert  Eawlinson.  C.B.,  in  seconding  the 
Sn-  n"’  1.’’“.!'*  question  of  hygiene 

eam'it  "P  inerSsing 

ofX  r"  obviously  on? 

greatest  and  most  important  that  could 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Berlin  Furnitin-e  Conipe(ition.~The  municipal 
authorities  of  Berlin  have  resolved  to  offer  a 
series  of  prizes,  the  first  of  1,000  marks,  the 
second  600,  and  two  third  prizes  of  300  marks  each, 
for  the  best  sets  of  furniture  costing  not  more 
than  500  marks  (or  2ol),  suitable  for  furnish- 
lug  a small  dwelling  for  a working-class  family. 
The  competing  articles  are  to  be  ready  by  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  year,  and  the  whole  of 
them  will  then  be  shown  in  a special  e.xhibition 
at  Berlin.  The  competitors  are  to  undertake,  if 
required,  to  supply  sets  similsj  to  those 
exhibited,  at  the  stipulated  price,  any  time 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition. 

Berlin  Hygienic  Friiii-iribn.— During  the  first 
I""®  opening  of  the  Hygienic 

Exhibition  at  Berlin,  the  receipts  for  admission 
^ m.  ^ amounted  to  upwards  of 

•i.UDUL  The  pecuniary  success  of  the  enter- 
prise has  far  surpassed  the  hopes  of  its  nro- 
raoters.  ^ 

A Buddha  Statue.— An  ancient  statue  of 
Huddiia,  of  excellent  workmanship,  was  recently 
dug  up  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  at 
Meywar,  in  the  Punjaub.  It  is  of  marble,  and 
stands  0 ft.  high.  In  artistic  value  it  is  not 
inferior  to  the  best  works  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  Buddhist  epoch.  The 
nose  IS  damaged  and  the  legs  broken,  otherwise 
It  IS  well  preserved.  The  statue  is  now  on  its 
way  o England,  and  will  find  a permanent 
resting-place  in  the  British  Museum. 

_ Ijderesttng  Relic.—In  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  century  the  then  reigning  Byzantine 


A NE\7  HOSPITAL  FOR  BRISTOL. 

In  a recent  issue  we  gave  n somewhat 
lengthy  description  of  a vast  building  under- 
taking in  Bristol, — namely,  the  erection  of. 
a gaol  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  will  entail  the  expenditure 
of  many  thousand  pounds ; and  now  we  have  to 
record  the  commencement  of  another  under- 
taking of  nearly  equal  magnitude, — the  build- 
ing of  a new  hospital  in  Bristol  for  sick 
children.  The  building  is  to  cost  over  11.500/., 
exclusive  of  the  sum  spent  in  a site, — 2,500/., 
so  our  readers  will  gather  from  the  total  that 
the  work  in  hand  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  mcmorial-stonewas 
performed  last  Friday,  by  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Beaufort,  and  the  assembly  jiresent  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  Bristol  has  seen  for  some 
time.  At  present  there  is  a hospital  for  sick 
children,  but  it  stands  on  ground  which  is  held 
under  an  iinrencwable  lease  from  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bristol,  to  whom  tiie  property  must: 
revert  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  It  thus 
became  imperative,  in  order  to  secure  a pei*“ 
manent  building,  that  land  should  be  acquired 
which  was  practically  freehold,  and  that  a new 
building  should  be  erected  upon  it.  A most 
eligible  site  was  obtained,  namely,  a plot  of 
gi-ouncl  fronting  St.  Michael's  Hill.  It  is  open 
and  airy,  has  a warm  sunny  aspect,  and  com- 
mands splendid  views. 

The  hospital  is  to  be  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Robert  Curwen,  architect,  103,  Palace- 
chambers,  Westminster,  and  while  the  new 
building  will,  architecturally  considered,  be 
worthy  of  the  city,  its  internal  planning  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  ideas  of 
hospital  arrangements  and  with  the  most 
approved  principles  of  sanitary  science.  The 
style  of  architecture  will  be  Late  Perpendicular, 
and  the  hospital  will  be  constructed  on  the 
pavilion  system,  affording  light  and  air  on  three 
sides  of  the  wards.  The  question  of  ventila- 
tion has  been  carefully  studied,  and  the  system 
known  as  Captain  Norton’s  patent  will  be 
utilised.  The  drain-pipes  are  outside  tlie  build- 
ing, and  well  ventilated,  so  that  no  odours  can 
find  theu”  way  into  the  hospital.  The  plans  of 
the  building  include  five  wards,  with  ten  beds  in 
each,  for  children  from  two  to  twelve  years  of 
age;  two  rooms  for  isolating  special  cases  that 
may  require  to  be  kept  uiiusunlly  quiet ; one 
room  with  steam  apparatus  for  treatment  of 
croup;  two  wards  with  four  beds  in  each  for 
women;  one  ward  in  which  babies  requiring 
surgical  operations  may  be  received  under  care 
of  tbeir  mothers ; a play-room  for  convalescents, 
and  suitable  accommodation  for  matron,  nurses 
&c.  In  another  part  of  the  ground  will  be 
erected  a small  building  containing  three  wards, 
with  three  beds  in  each,  for  infections  cases  and 
cases  of  a contagious  nature.  Altogether  there 
are  seventy  beds  in  the  hospital.  The  five  main 
wards  will  measure  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  desire 
of  the  committee  being  to  have  them  sufficiently 
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large  to  be  thoroughly  airy,  and  to  enable 
the  children  to  be  treated  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
in  small  wards.  The  aim  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  mate  the  new  hospital  “ a model  insti- 
tution,” and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  be,  for 
its  size,  as  complete  an  institution  as  could  be 
found  anywhere.  The  building  of  the  main 
corridor,  the  three  blocks  of  wards  on  the  south 
side,  offices,  &c.,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with. 


THE  BmCKLAYERS’  NEW  CLUB-HOUSE 
BUILDINGS. 

The  Society  of  Operative  Bricklayers  have 
just  erected  and  opened  a new  hall  and  offices 
in  Southwai'k  Bridge-road,  upon  asite  purchased 
by  the  society  as  their  freehold,  at  an  outlay  of 
2,2041.  The  building,  which  covers  an  area  of 
2,800  superficial  feet,  has  a frontage  to  South- 
wark Bridge-road  of  30  ft.  in  width,  and  is 
carried  to  a depth  of  about  80  ft.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  building  are  llessrs.  A.  & C.  Har- 
stoii,  of  L-jadenhall-street,  and  the  structure 
has  been  erected  by  members  of  the  Brick- 
layers’ Society,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  Hammond,  one  of  its  officers.  The 
building  is  carried  to  a height  of  between  55  ft. 
and  GO  ft.,  and  contains  tbi-ee  lofty  floors.  The 
elevation  is  faced  with  red  gauged  brick  from 
the  Bx'ackley  works,  iu  Berkshire,  the  base 
being  in  blue  Staffordsbii-e  brick.  It  has  a 
handsome  frontage,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that 
as  regards  material  and  workmanship  there  is 
no  finer  specimen  of  brickwork  in  London.  The 
entrance  to  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
deeply-recessed  arch,  elaborately  decorated  with 
brick  cut  down  in  pieces  of  less  than  an  inch  in 
facing.  Over  the  entrance,  iu  moulded  brick- 
work, are  the  bricklayers’  arms.  The  ground- 
floor  has  two  arched  windows,  immediately 
above  which,  on  the  first  floor,  is  a three-light 
bay  ■ window.  Above  the  main  cornice  is  a 
recessed  pediment. 

Internally  the  building  contains,  in  the  base- 
ment, an  apartment  extending  the  entire  depth 
of  the  structure,  and  capable  of  holding  GOO 
persons.  The  principal  apartment  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  ball  on  the  grouud-floor,  which  is 
76  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  ■wide.  The  walls  of  the 
hall  are  faced  with  red,  white,  and  yellow 
gauged  brick,  and  the  apartment  is  tastefully 
fitted  op,  the  ceiling  being  of  polished  pitch 
pine.  On  the  first  floor  are  large  and  com- 
modious committee-rooms,  together  with  the 
general  secretary  and  clerk’s  offices  and  strong 
rooms ; and  the  upper  floor  contains  the  resi- 
dence of  the  secretary.  From  this  floor  a flight 
of  stairs  leads  up  to  an  ojjen  flat  roof  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  from  which  there  is  a command- 
ing view  of  the  neighbourhood  around.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  the  building,  iu  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  land,  has  been  4,5001. 

The  operative  bricklayers  have  done  a good 
work  in  thus  providing  themselves  with  com- 
modious apartments  and  meeting-place.  We 
shall  hope  to  find  them  setting  an  example  to 
other  more  wealthy  bodies  one  of  these  days  by 
introducing  a good  piece  or  two  of  art,  even  at 
the  coat  of  “ a smoko  ” or  two  a week. 


THE  STATISTICS  OF  TELEPHONES. 

Within  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  telephone  was  invented  and  rendered 
available  for  practical  life,  161  towns  and  cities 
in  Europe  have  been  provided  with  telephone 
systems,  and  the  total  number  of  subscribers  to 
them  is  3O,0GG.  In  Asia  there  are  four  cities 
with  420  subscribers;  iu  Africa,  four  cities, 
with  240  subscribers ; in  America,  12C  cities, 
with  47,185  subscribers  ; and  in  Australia,  five 
cities  with  897  subscribers.  The  grand  total  of 
cities  with  telephone  installations  is  therefore 
303,  and  the  total  number  of  subscribers  78,808. 
The  161  cities  of  Europe  are  divided  among  the 
various  countries  as  follow : — 75  in  Great 
Britain,  with  7,287  subscribers;  13  in  Italy, 
with  5,507  subscribers;  18  in  France,  with 
4,437  subscribers ; 21  in  Germany,  with  3,613 
subscribers;  6 in  Belgium,  with  1,941  sub- 
scribers ; 5 in  Sweden,  with  1,554  subscribers  ; 
6 iu  Russia,  with  1,351  subscribers;  4 in  the 
Netherlands,  with  1,340  subscribers,  and  in 
the  other  European  countries  a.s  follow: — iu 
Austria,  Hungary,  three  cities,  with  870  sub- 
scribers ; in  Switzerland,  two  and  825 ; in 
Norway,  two  and  745 ; in  Portugal,  two  and 
80;  and  in  Spain,  three  cities,  subscribers 


unascertained.  The  only  countries  in  Asia  with 
telephones  are  India  with  five  cities  and  China 
with  two  (Hongkong  and  Shangai). 


THE  METAL  WORKERS’  EXHIBITION 
AT  BERLIN. 

This  Exhibition  is  the  fourth  of  its  kind,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  present 
development  of  the  industry  in  question  with 
its  condition  four  years  ago,  when  the  last  exhi- 
bition was  held  at  Nurembe^■g^  On  that  occasidn, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  metal-workers 
of  South  Germany  were  specially  represented, 
and  consequently  the  selection  of  Berlin  for  the 
present  display  has  given  general  satisfaction, 
from  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  the 
artificers  of  North  Germany  to  show,  in  a pro- 
minent manner,  the  position  they  have  attained, 
although  in  each  case  the  exhibition  was  a 
general  one  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  opening  took  place  on  May  10th,  and  the 
close  has  been  fixed  for  June  9th.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  the  sections  into  which  the  exhibition 
has  been  divided  ; — 

1.  Metals  in  the  unwrought  state,  &c. 

2.  Metal  work  for  the  exterior  of  buildings. 

3.  Metal  work  for  the  interior  of  buildings, 
including  pipes,  sanitary  appliances,  &c. 

4.  Dome.stic  and  culinary  utensils  of  metal. 

5.  Ornamental  metal  work,  &c. 

G.  Lacquered  goods  and  toys. 

7.  Illuminating  appliances  for  gas  and  candle 
light. 

8.  Chemical  materials  used  in  metal  working 
and  technical  literature. 

9.  Macliinery  and  tools  used  in  metal  work- 
ing. 

10.  Ancient  metal  work  typical  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  industry. 

In  groups  2 and  3,  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  building  trade,  there  has  been, 
amongst  other  items,  a good  display  of  zinc 
ornaments.  One  firm  has  exhibited  a model  of 
a roof,  oue-tbird  of  the  natural  size,  which  has 
been  favourably  noticed.  A metal  group,  repre- 
senting two  panthers  embracing  an  obelisk,  is 
also  commended  in  the  technical  press.  It 
stands  on  a pedestal  39  in.  wide,  47  in.  high, 
and  IG  ft.  6 in.  long.  A new  system  of  roofing 
with  metal  slabs  is  exhibited  by  the  inventor, 
H.  KIche,  of  Baden-Baden. 


RAPID  RAILWAY  BUILDING. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  and  Pacific  line  is  advancing 
excites  no  little  astonishment  on  both  sides  of 
tliG  Atlantic.  Within  five  months  no  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  of  permanent  way  were 
completed,  being  at  tlie  rate  of  more  than 
three  miles  a day.  This  high  rate  of  speed  iu 
the  despatch  of  the  work  is  due  to  a very  prac- 
tical division  of  labour,  and  the  unusual 
familiarity  of  all  sections  of  the  workmen  with 
the  best  methods  of  executing  their  task.  The 
number  of  men  employed  was  only  159, 
assisted  by  fifty-five  two-horse  carts  and 
drivers.  In  the  month  of  August  last  ninety- 
three  miles  of  line  were  finished,  and  on  one 
day  alone  as  much  as  four  and  a half  miles  of 
rails  were  laid  down.  In  regard  to  solidity  of 
execution  the  railway  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
pare with  English  lines,  and  will  not  admit  of 
trains  travelling  at  very  high  rates  of  velocity, 
but  the  line  is  quite  equal  to  what  will  bo 
demanded  of  it  in  the  wild  and  lonely  regions 
through  which  it  passes. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 

Mklskn’s  system,  as  described  in  the  Zeifuiio 
fiir  Blechindiistrie,  is  designed  upon  a different 
svstem  to  that  hitherto  in  use.  The  present 
method,  invented  by  Gay  Lussac,  consists  of  a 
metal  rod  at  the  top  of  a building  from  which 
rods  are  brought  down  to  the  earth.  Jlelsen, 
on  the  contrary,  proposes  to  surround  buildings 
with  a network  of  metal  wire,  which  com- 
municates with  the  earth  (preferably  with 
springs  or  ponds),  and  has  in  its  upper  portion 
a number  of  metal  points.  The  old  system  was 
founded  on  the  theory  that  the  higher  the 
lirrhtning  conductor  was  placed,  the  more  ex- 
tensive was  the  circle  it  protected,  the  diameter 
of  which  was  estimated  at  four  times  the  height 
of  the  rod.  There  are  no  scientific  facts  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  which 


experience  has  shown  to  be  faulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  laboratory  experiments  have  con- 
firmed Melsen’s  principle  that  the  numerous 
points  divide  the  electric  spark,  and  thus  modify 
one  violent  shock  into  a number  of  weaker  and 
harmless  ones.  It  is  asserted  that  Melsen’a  system 
is  more  economical  than  the  ordinary  one,  while 
its  efficiency  is  said  to  be  beyond  doubt.  The 
cost  is  estimated  by  the  inventor  at  about  IJd. 
per  square  yard.  Galvanised  iron  wire  can  be 
used,  but  nickelled  wire  is  preferable.  It  is 
remarked  that  this  system  allows  of  every 
house  being  protected  against  lightning,  instead 
of  this  precautionary  measure  being  confined  to 
large  structures. 


A REMARKABLE  PICTURE. 

Amongst  the  art-treasures  left  by  the  late 
Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Hermitage  Art 
Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  one  to  which 
special  interest  attaches  not  only  for  its  history, 
but  on  account  of  the  remarkable  skill  with 
wliich  it  has  been  restored.  It  is  the  so-called 
“Madonna  Coneatabile  della  Staffa”  painted  on 
wood  ill  1502  by  Raffaelle  for  Count  Staffa. 
According  to  Grimm,  this  is  the  only  picture  of 
Raffaelle’s  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
original  frame,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  iu 
this  instance  made  according  to  the  great 
artist’s  own  instructions.  It  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  the  Staffa  family  in  1879  for 
12,400Z.,  and  the  Italian  Parliament  sought  to 
blame  the  Minister  who  had  given  the  necessary 
permission  for  its  leaving  the  country. 

The  picture  is  a round  one,  and  is  painted 
upon  a square  piece  of  wood.  When  in  Italy 
this  wood  had  displayed  a slight  crack,  which 
in  Russia  becanic  more  developed,  and  it  was 
decided,  in  order  to  preserve  the  work,  to  trans- 
fer it  on  to  canvas.  The  process  carried  out 
by  Hen-  Sidorow  is  described  by  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  as  having  been  effected  by  the 
picture  being  sawn  off  with  a hair-saw,  and  the 
crack  being  then  carefully  screwed  together. 
A piece  of  linen  and  a marble  slab  were  fastened 
to  tho  front.  The  wood  was  then  removed  by 
a plane  and  by  glass  until  the  layer  of  oil-colour 
alone  remained.  This  displiyed  the  painting  in 
its  original  form,  and  showed  that  the  Virgin 
had  at  first  been  represented  as  holding  a 
pomegranate  in  her  hand,  this  object  having 
been  subsequently  altered  into  a book.  Canvas 
was  then  fastened  to  the  back,  and  the  tem- 
porary arrangements  removed  from  the  front. 


THE  SEWERAGE  OF  SOUTHPORT. 

At  the  tenth  meeting  for  the  session  of 
the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt  - street, 
Mr.  H.  Bramall,  M.I.C.E.,  president,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  entitled  “ The  BO%verage  system 
of  Southport,  and  its  effects  on  tho  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town,”  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Fell.  Mr.  Fell  spoke  of  Southport  as  a 
watering-place  possessed  of  remarknblo  natural 
advantages,  in  which  a population  of  three  to 
four  millions  of  people,  living  within  a distance 
of  fifty  miles  of  Southport,  were  more  or  less 
interested.  The  natural  purity  of  the  air,  fresh 
sea  breezes,  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  its  open, 
clear,  and  well-built  streets,  combined,  ought  to 
make  Southport  one  of  the  most  healthy  of  all 
health  resorts.  But  with  these  advantages  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  cause  was  believed  to 
be  the  condition  of  the  sowers.  The  entire  area 
of  the  town  is  flat,  the  sewers  have  been  chiefly 
laid  on  gradients  so  flat  as  not  to  be  self-clean- 
sing, and  they  are  tide-locked.  The  gravitation 
svstem  on  which  tho  sewers  have  been  con- 
structed has  the  recommendation  of  economy  in 
working  and  maintenance,  and  the  new  outfall 
sowers  have  removed  the  discharge  of  the 
sewage  from  the  foreshore  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Ribble,  whence  it  is  carried  by  the  re- 
ceding tide  right  out  to  sea.  But  the  flat- 
ness of  tho  sewers,  by  allowing  deposits  to 
form,  and  decomposition  of  sewage  matter, 
and  the  generation  of  sewer  gas  to  take 
place,  lias  been  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to 
tho  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  the  town, 
especially  in  those  parts  traversed  by  the  lines 
of  the  main  sewers.  A number  of  different 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  removal  of 
this  evil.  One  plan  is  the  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  sewers  of  the  town  upon  Sbone’s  pneu- 
matic ejector  system,  by  which  the  nuisance 
would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  expense  would, 
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probably,,  be  not  less  than  10O,0O0J.,  but  this 
consideration  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the 
adoption  of  a method  which,  it  is  believed,  wonid 
entirely  remedy  the  evils  now  complained  of. 
The  Corporation  have  proposed  a plan  for  im- 
proving the  gradients  of  a number  of  the  lateral 
sewers,  but  these,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
eminent  sanitary  engineers,  would  still  bo 
sewers  of  deposit,  and,  consequently,  this  plan 
would  not  prevent  the  generatiou  of  noxious 
sewer  gases  or  provide  a remedy  for  the  existing 
evils.  Several  plans  for  an  improved  ventila- 
tion of  the  sewers  were  also  described.  These 
plans,  if  adopted  in  combination  with  an  int- 
proved  method  of  flushing,  might,  the  author 
believed,  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  effect  a 
diminution  of  the  sewer-gas  nuisance  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  remove  the  present  cause  of 
complaint,  and  be  the  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  health  to  a higher  level. 

The  Corporation  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  borrow- 
ing of  20,000h,  and  their  scheme,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  been  approved  by  the  inspector. 
Intimation  has  also  been  given  to  this  effect  to 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme.  At  a meeting  of 
the  committee,  held  last  week,  it  was  decided 
to  commence  the  works  forthwith. 


NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGH.^M. 


Sir, — It  will  perhaps  interest  those  of  your 
readers  who  notice  animal  life  in  its  various 
phases  and  vicissitudes,  to  be  informed  that 
recently,  as  a bait-gatherer  who  is  employed 
by  one  of  our  local  firms  of  fishing-tackle 
manufacturers  was  engaged  in  his  employ- 
ment near  one  of  our  small  rivers,  he  observed 
a dead  trout,  of  about  a pound  weight,  float- 
ing on  its  surface.  On  examining  tho  fish,  he 
found  that  it  had  been  choked  to  death  in  an 
endeavour  to  gorge  a large  toad  head  foremost, 
only  the  hind-legs  of  the  toad  being  protruded 
from  its  mouth.  A similar  instance  of  voracity 
in  a freshwater  fish  was  seen  not  long  since, 
when  a dace  was  found  dead  with  the  hind-legs 
of  a rat  only  visible : each  had  choked  the  other. 
A third  instance  of  this  voracity  was  dis- 
covered a few  days  ago  in  this  neighbourhood, 
when  a dead  pike  was  found  floating  on  a river, 
with  a large  perch  stuck  in  its  throat,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  tail  gone,— bitten  off,  pre- 
sumably, after  death  by  another  pike. 

Birmingham  is  not  badly  supiilied  with  sea- : 
fish,  when  compared  witli  many  other  towns, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  improved  when  the 
new  and  larger  market  is  completed.  The 
fish  are  usually  consigned  from  tho  ports  to 
some  wholesale  dealer  here,  who  disposes  of 
them,  when  in  quantity,  by  auction,  and  thus 
they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  retailers.  Game 
and  poultry  are  also  sold  in  the  season  in  the 
same  manner,  and  often  in  very  small  lots 
Much  larger  fish  are  now  brought  to  market 
than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  new  and 
improved  appliances  for  catching  them.  Re- 
cently we  had  a halibut  in  the  market  nearly 
b ft.  long,  and  others  of  a slightly  smaller  size 
are  common. 


iiie  uaii-yeariy  norse-lair  was  held  in  Bi 
mingham  on  the  17th  iuat.,  and  there  was 
smaller  number  of  animals  on  sale  than  for  son 
years  past ; but  many  animals  were  of  goc 
quality  m their  several  classes.  The  rulit 
prices  were,  for  wagon  horses,  60i.  to  SOI 
cart  ditto,  40Z.  to  60i. ; cobs  and  ponie 

l.  gnmeas  to  20  guineas  j strong  wagon  colt 
3oL  to  -iSL;  caxt  colts,  Ul.  to  201.-,  ama 
colts,  IL/.  to  loh  The  fair  is  held  in  tl 
street  called  the  Horse  Fair  and  Bristol-stree 
and  is  a great  obstruction  to  tho  traffic  Tl 
Markets  Committee  might  well  consider  tl 
deairabihty  of  holding  the  fair  in  the  future  i 
their  new  market  at  Smithfield,  a much  moi 
suitable  locality.  The  covering -in  of  th 
market  with  an  iron  and  slate  roof  and  Rendle 
patent  glazing  is  now  nearly  completed,  andtl 
new  block  of  buildings  intended  for  the  hotell 
replace  the  “ Woolpack  ” is  also  nearly  covers 

m,  and  the  scaffolding  being  removed.  Tl 
elevations  are  of  rod  brick  and  terra  cotta  an 
are  exceedingly  effective 

The  ChMch  of  St.  Philip,  in  which  the  Bi 
mingham  llusical  Pestivala  were  first  held,  an 
oratorios  first  produce, 
after  haring  been  rebuilt  in  1S59  is  about  i 

end1?h  Tire  entire  ohano 

end  18  being  taken  down,  and  it  is  intended  t 
extend  it  by  some  20  ft. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  about  to  I 


built  in  Alcester-atreet,  at  a cost  of  some  5,OOOL, 
from  designs  by  a firm  of  London  architects. 

The  forthcoming  visit  of  Mr.  Bright  to  Bir- 
mingham is  to  be  utilised  to  unveil  a new  marble 
statue  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  sculptor,  of  Esher.  The  site 
adopted  is  at  the  vacant  end  of  the  refuge  in 
front  of  the  Council-house,  the  statue  of  Priestley 
being  at  the  other  end,  and  the  work  of  the 
same  sculptor. 

The  Building  Trades  Exhibition,  which  has 
been  held  in  Bingley  Hall  during  the  month  of 
May,  has  been  visited  by  G0,000  people,  and  is 
believed  to  Lave  been  fairly  satisfactory  to  both 
exhibitors  and  the  public.  The  show  has  been 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  quality  in  the 
productions  displayed,  and  is  in  contrast  in  that 
way  to  those  we  meet  with  in  the  course  of 
business.  If  manufacturers  took  as  much  care 
to  have  all  their  productions  perfect  as  they 
have  done  with  those  they  exhibit  in  the  show, 
we  should  have  a more  lively  satisfaction  in  the 
use  of  them.  None  of  the  exhibits  in  the  build- 
ing trades  proper  were  particularly  new,  or  were 
shown  here  for  the  first  time.  'As  might  be 
expected  in  the  metropolis  of  the  metal  trades, 
the  strength  of  the  exhibition  is  in  metal  work 
of  all  kinds,  but  the  sanitary,  constructive, 
decorative,  and  furnishing  branches,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  architectural  draughtsman,  is  well 
represented,  both  by  local  firms  and  others  from 
a distance.  Of  the  new  productions,  a method 
of  turning  and  polishing  perfectly  true  cylinders 
and  spheres  of  glass  for  pumps  and  other  appa- 
ratus used  iu  acid  and  other  manufactories,  was 
shown  under  Cbedgey’s  patents,  together  with 
their  glass-lined  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
liquids.  The  patent  albo-carbon  light  is  also  a 
new  method  of  increasing  the  illuminating 
power  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  by  the  addition  in 
tUe  burner  itself  of  a carbon  made  from  the 
waste  products  of  coal-gas  distillation.  This 
substance  is  not  unlike  stick  sulphur  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  placed  in  a globular  receptacle 
attached  to  the  gas-pendant,  and  covered  with 
a screw  cap.  Above  the  globe  there  is  inserted 
in  the  inlet-pipe  a hollow  disc  of  considerable 
diameter,  in  which  is  placed  a diaphragm,  which 
is  of  slightly  less  diameter  than  tho  disc.  The 
burners  are  placed  in  a circle  under  this  disc, 
which  is  made  of  copper,  and  in  use  becomes 
greatly  heated,  and  as  the  gas  passes  through 
it,  heats  the  gas,  which  then  passing  on  down- 
wards volatilises  the  solid  carbon,  and  thus 
enriched  passes  on  to  the  burner.  The  price  at 
which  these  are  at  present  sold  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive to  the  general  public,  and  I have  it  on 
good  authority  that  they  bear  a profit  of  from 
400  to  500  per  cent.  The  thought  that  natu- 
rally arises  is  this,  that  no  such  arrangement  for 
augmenting  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  ought 
to  be  necessary.  The  gas  might  be  carbonised 
to  the  necessary  extent  in  the  works  when  made. 
A new  gas-engine  exhibited  by  a Manchester 
firm  was  a good  specimen  of  workmanship,  and 
nearly  silent,  and  is  likely  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  “Otto,”  the  merits  of  which 
are  undisputed ; but  the  high  price  at  which 
the  latter  is  sold  has  set  inventors  to  work 
to  produce  something  which  shall  be  less  costly. 
A guard  for  circular  saws  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  to  prevent  accidents  when  in  use. 
Many  other  exhibits  deserve  notice,  and  the 
promoters  have  announced  another  exhibition 
for  1884. 


----  xjii  or  tuo  Mfuiiaer 

to  the  enormous  deposits  in  tho  Post  Offi 
bavinga  Banks  during  the  past  year  provok 
the  regret  that  the  institution  is  not  se 
supporting.  _ A reference  to  the  official  retur 
of  the  national  expenditua*e  for  1881-2,  whi. 
IS  the  latest  available,  shows  that  the  natior 
debt  IS  partly  made  up  by  2,144,5G2L  savins 
bank  deheit.  and  that  the  deficiency  for  t 
year  1882-3  was  41,83GJ.,  and  tho  Friend 
bocieties  deficiency,  to  be  made  up  out  of  t 
national  funds,  was  49,326Z.  on  the  year  Tl 
surely  ought  not  to  be. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Union  Flo 
Mil  Cotnpany,  of  Birmingham,  reference  w 
marie  to  the  keen  competition  which  the  millc 
ot  this  country  had  now  to  contend  with  fro 
the  millers  in  tho  United  States,  and  t 
manager  stated  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 
was  the  enormous  quantity  of  one  million  sac 
of  American  flour  m tliis  country  awaiting  ss 
and  consumption.  ® 

The  wap  and  strays  of  onr  great  towns  co 
tmue  to  he  an  important  social  difficulty.  J 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P.  ,or  Liverpool,  tells  , 
m the  Nineteenth  Century,  “ that  he  has  litl 


doubt  there  ai'e  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a million  of  childi'en  so  destitute  and  neglected 
that,  according  to  tho  laws  existing  iu  America, 

they  would  become  wards  of  the  State.”  This 
statement  should  be  to  all  of  us  sufficiently 
appalling  to  ai-ouse  us  to  immediate  action.  Of 
its  truth  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  various 
agencies  are  at  work  to  rescue  these  poor 
children  from  poverty  and  crime.  We  have  one 
of  these  in  Birmingham,  where  Mr.  Middlemore’s 
emigration  house  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 
Some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  on  his  return  to 
Birmingham  after  a residence  of  five  years  in 
America,  Mr.  John  T.  Middlemore  resolved  to 
set  to  work  to  rescue  some  at  least  of  the  little 
street  arabs  from  their  miserable  condition, 
and  having  taken  two  houses  in  St.  Luke’s- 
road,  he  opened  them  as  a home,  in  which 
the  children  were  to  be  received  and  taught 
prior  to  their  being  sent  to  more  per- 
iraneut  homes  in  America.  During  the 
first  year  he  received  and  took  to  Canada 
twenty-nine  boys  and  girls,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  out  in  the  homes  of 
farmers  and  others  requiring  help.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  a large  field  in 
onr  North- American  Dominion  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  ho  returned  to 
Birmingham  and  prepared  to  repeat  his  opera- 
tion yearly.  The  numbers  increased.  Larger 
and  more  commodious  homes  have  been  built 
where  the  childreu  can  be  received  and  kejit 
for  several  months,  and  taught;  and  every  year 
; seventy  to  eighty  children  are  taken  out  to 
puada  and  provided  for,  so  that  iu  ton  years 
750  children  have  been  taught  how  to  get  an 
honest  living,  and  placed  in  a position  to  reach 
it.  In  a few  days  125  to  130  more  are  going  to 
Canada  iu  the  steamer  Cii'co,i<sia)} . In  a printed 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  Middlemore,  he  says, 
“ F or  every  girl  we  take  to  Canada,  I have  from 
ten  to  fifteen  anxious  applicants.  In  the  course  of 
ten  years  we  have  taken  upwards  of  700  children 
to  Canada,  and  it  has  never  been  a matter  of 
difficulty  to  find  homes  for  them.  The  search 
for  homes  has  involved  considerable  railway 
travelling,  and  also  excursions  into  the  back- 
woods,  but  nothing  more,  and  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  put  a boy  or  girl  into  a home 
which  I did  not  like  because  there  was  no  other 
home  open  to  them.  There  is  thus  a large 
field  for  the  immigi-ation  of  children  in  Canada, 
as  there  is  also  in  every  British  colony.”  Of 
the  sixteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  who  formed 
the  first  batch  in  1872,  three  boys  have  now 
farms  of  their  own,  two  are  partners  in  farms, 
two  are  blacksmiths  iu  business  for  themselves, 
two  are  market  gardeners,  and  the  rest  work 
for  wages  on  farms  not  their  own.  Of  the 
gills,  thi'ee  are  married,  one  has  a farm,  several 
have  been  adopted  into  the  farmers’  families  as 
daughters,  and  the  rest  are  iu  domestic  service ; 
only  one  has  gone  at  all  wrong.  The  average 
cost  per  child  is  IGi.  That  Mr.  Middlemore 
has  done  good  service  to  us  and  to  the  children 
is  very  palpable,  and  ho  deserves  our  warmest 
thanks  aud  support,  but  as  an  intelligent 
Lugiishmun  I cannot  but  feci  shame  aud  dis- 
grace at  a condition  of  society  which  makes 
such  action  necessary  or  desirable.  “Is  our 
civilisation  a failure  ? Why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  expatriate  the  rising  generation,  when 
so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  land  of  the 
United  Kiugdom  remain  untilled  ? Why  cannot 
the  soil  of  England  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
soil  of  Canada?  At  present  much  of  it  is  fast 
returning  to  its  original  wild  state  for  want  of 
human  labour.  I read  of  10,000  acres  in  Essex 
wanting  cultivators,  and  the  ten  farms  in  this 
neighbourhood  I mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters 
to  you  several  years  ago,  are  still  unlet,  the 
owner, — a very  rich  man, — requiring  as  rent 
more  money  than  auy  tenant  is  willing  to  pay, 
and  at  present  there  is  no  power  to  compel 
him  to  cease  playing  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger. 


A Memorial  to  Alexaudtr  II.— The 
designs  submitted  in  the  first  competition  for 
this  monument  not  Laving  satisfied  the  jury, 
invitations  have  been  sent  out  for  a second 
competition.  The  monument  is  to  be  erected 
in  the_  Place  d’Armes,  Kremlin,  Moscow.  The 
mateiial  may  be  granite,  porphyry,  marble,  or 
bronze.  Foreign  artists  will  be  permitted  to 
compete  with  those  of  Russia  for  the  work.  The 
cost  of  the  monument  is  not  to  exceed  one 
million  roubles  (150,000L).  Four  prizes 
ranging  from  2,003  to  6,000  roubles,  will  bo 
given  for  the  best  designs. 
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MADAME  TUSSADD  AND  SONS’ 
WAX-WORKS. 

“ Nunc  raagna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago.” 

ViBGIL, 

This  ever-fayourite  exhibition  will  shortly 
bo  removed  from  Baker-street  to  some  new 
premises  which  are  being  erected  in  the  Mary- 
lebonc-road.  The  new  site  is  that  of  the  Gothic 
granary,  taken  down  some  year's  since,  lying 
between  Allsop-place  (so  called  from  a former 
farm  here)  and  the  western  end  of  Nottingham- 
terrace,  facing  the  Union.  For  these  premises 
were  purchased  some  interior  fittings,  including 
the  grand  marble  staircase,  from  Mr.  Albert 
Grant’s  mansion  at  Kensington  Gore.  With  the 
exception  of  the  “Play of  the  Dead  Volks ’’  or 
“ Ragged  Regiment,  ” now  ranged  above  Abbot 
Islip’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  this  may  claim  to 
be  the  oldest  existing  exhibition  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  surpassing  what  the  Strand  Exchange  or 
Mrs.  Salmon’s  shows  could  have  possibly  been, 
even  in  their  best  days ; though  the  latter  was 
subsequently  enriched  with  Montanari’s  beauti- 
ful groups  of  Mexicans  and  North  American 
Indians  recently  shown  at  the  now  dissolved 
Polytechnic  Institution. 

Thornhill  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of 
Kings  in  the  Baker-street  rooms,  where  the 
royal  portraits, — three  of  them  by  Hayter, 
Lawrence,  and  Reynolds, — are  far  from  con- 
temptible. Some  of  the  heads  of  the  figures, 
notably  those  of  Voltaire,  Alexander  of  Russia, 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen  (modelled  in  1790, 
and  first  exhibitedat  La  Petite  Trianon),  Nelson, 
Buonaparte  (1815),  and  Scott  (1828),  were 
executed  from  the  life,  whilst  many  of  the  not 
very  attractive  heads  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors  are  from  the  hands  of  Madame  Tussaud 
herself,  being  a branch  of  her  art  in  which  she 
pai'ticularly  excelled.  A native  of  Berne,  where 
she  was  bom  in  the  year  1760,  Madame  Tussaud 
often  met  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  La 
Fayette,  and  Franklin, — a strange  commingling, 
— at  the  honse  of  her  undo,  Dr.  Curtius,  and 
was  permitted  to  take  casts  of  their  features. 
Preceptress  of  modelling  and  drawing  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  many  members  of  the 
French  nobility,  she  but  too  soon  found  ample 
scope  for  her  own  peculiar  abilities  amongst  the 
scenes  and  chief  actors  of  the  Revolution.  She 
modelled  Marat,  Dauton,  Robespierre,  aud  it  is 
said  several  heads  immediately  after  their 
decapitation.  Madame  Tussaud  then  turned 
her  attention  to  more  illustrious  aud  less 
notorious  personages,  and  brought  her  collec- 
tion to  England  just  eighty  years  ago.  The 
descendant  of  a family  remarkable  for  longevity, 
she  lived  until  1850,  leaving  some  highly  enter- 
taining memoirs,  besides  a curious  narrative  of 
the  dreadful  episodes  of  which  she  had  been  au 
eye-witness. 


THE  NEW  FISH  MARKET  IN  SOUTH 
LONDON. 

The  new  fish-market  at  Newington,  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  of  which  we 
have  already  made  mention,  and  w'hich  is  pro- 
moted by  a company  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll,  will  be  permanently  opened 
on  Tuesday  next.  The  site  is  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  railway,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
New  Kent-road,  and  on  the  north  by  Rocking- 
ham-street,  aud  when  fully  completed  the 
market  will  occupy  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  but 
for  the  present  only  a portion  of  the  intended 
market  has  been  erected.  It  runs  from  east  to 
west,  parallel  with  the  New  Kent-road,  from 
which  there  are  two  entrances.  It  is  200  ft.  in 
length,  and  xipwards  of  100  ft.  in  width,  and 
consists  of  five  bays  of  about  40  ft.  in  height, 
covered  in  by  a roof  of  corrugated  ii'on  supported 
by  wooden  columns  and  principals.  At  the  east 
end  are  the  manager’s  aud  other  offices,  together 
with  the  weighing  machiues  aud  apparatus  in 
connexion,  whilst  at  the  west  end  an  official  fish- 
salesman’s  rostrum  has  been  erected.  The 
floor  of  the  market  has  been  raised  to  a height 
of  3 ft.  above  the  level  of  a lino  of  rails  running 
alongside  aud  parallel  with  it,  and  on  to  this 
line  of  rails  the  fish-ladeu  trucks  will  be  lowered 
from  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  above, 
by  au  hydraulic  lift,  in  addition  to  which  there 
will  be  communication  between  the  market  aud 
the  railway  by  a broad  flight  of  stairs.  The 
floor  of  the  market  has  been  laid  with  asphalte, 
and  conveniently  arranged  for  washing  and 
cleansing.  For  the  accommodation  of  salesmen 
and  dealers  who  may  make  use  of  the  market. 


there  are  about  100  stalls,  having  zinc  facings. 
In  addition  to  the  entrances  in  the  New  Kent- 
road,  there  are  also  two  entrances  in  Falmouth- 
road,  and  another  in  Rockinghani-street. 

Mr.  Landsdowno  is  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  company’s 
workmen  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  Mr.  riimsoll. 


BRIGHTON. 

A Railway  to  the  “ Devil's  Dyke.” — On  Satur- 
day last  the  ceremony  of  taming  the  first  sod  of 
a railway  between  Brighton  and  the  Devil’s 
Dyke  was  performed  by  the  deputy-mayoress  of 
the  town.  The  new  railway  will  start  at  the 
West  Brighton  Station  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Company’s  system,  pass  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  new  cemetery  at 
Hove,  and  skirting  Hangleton  Church  and 
Skeleton  Barn,  will  cross  the  high  road  to  the 
Dyke,  and  then  curve  round  by  Sedcllescombe, 
finishing  a little  to  the  south  of  the  Dyke  Hotel. 
Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  the  line 
will  be  somewhat  serpentine,  so  as  to  take  the 
easiest  gradients,  and  there  will  be  no  tunnels. 
Though  the  Dyke  is  calculated  to  be  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  Brighton,  the  actual 
length  of  the  new  line  will  be  somewhat  less,  as 
the  West  Brighton  Station  is  well  on  the  way; 
and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  line  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Closing  of  Rove  Burial  Qroiaid. — An  Order  in 
Council  has  been  issued  which  prohibits  any 
new  burial-ground  being  opened  in  the  parish 
of  Hove  without  the  sanction  of  the  Horae 
Secretary;  and  it  sets  forth  that  all  burials  in 
the  parish  churchyard  shall  be  discontinued. 
Exceptions,  however,  are  made  in  favour  of 
vaults  and  steiiied  graves,  on  condition  that 
every  coffin  buried  therein  is  enclosed  by 
masonry;  also,  in  favour  of  such  earthen 
graves  as  may  be  opened  to  a depth  of  5 ft. 
without  exposing  the  coffins  already  deposited 
therein  or  disturbing  human  remains. 


NEW  CLUB  PREMISES,  BELFAST. 

The  Committee  of  the  Ulster  Reform  Club 
have  secured  a site  for  their  proposed  new 
building  in  Royal  Avenue,  and  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  the  building.  The  new  club  is  to 
occupy  a vacant  space  next  to  the  Provincial 
Bank,  and  the  frontage  of  the  building  will  be 
in  the  line  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  west  of 
the  street,  so  that  the  south  corner  of  the  new 
club  will  project  between  seven  and  eight  yards 
beyond  the  line  of  the  bank  front,  affording  a 
good  opportunity  for  architectural  effect,  and 
enabling  the  members  of  the  club  to  overlook  a 
large  portion  of  Donegall-place,  Castle-place, 
and  Royal  Avenue.  The  entrance  to  the  club 
is  to  be  at  this  corner,  aud  will  take  the  form  of 
an  open  stone  porch  or  lounge,  with  granite 
pillars,  and  a stone  balustrade  facing  east  and 
south.  The  front  door  will  open  into  a spacious 
vestibule,  which  will  communicate  with  the  hall 
and  staircase,  33  ft.  by  20  ft.  On  the  princijial 
floor  will  bo  provided  a dining-room,  40  ft.  by 
43  ft.,  with  a small  minstrels’  gallery  or  balcony 
at  one  end.  This  room  will  be  21  ft.  high,  and 
well  lighted,  having,  besides  other  windows, 
two  large  bay-windows,  commanding  a view  of 
the  whole  of  Royal  Avenue.  The  ceiling  will 
be  panelled  in  wood.  The  fireplace  will  be 
deeply  embayed  in  the  wall  of  an  alcove,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  of  the  room,  by  en- 
riched pillars.  The  morning-room  will  also  be 
approached  directly  from  the  main  lauding,  and 
will  be  34  ft.  by  27  ft.,  well  lighted  with  tall 
windows  to  the  south,  a bay-window  to  the 
avenue,  and  a large  bay-window  over  the  porch. 
A door  of  communication  will  enable  this  room 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  dining-room 
on  special  occasions.  In  addition  to  these  rooms, 
there  will  be  on  this  floor  a strangers’  room  and 
two  large  and  well-lighted  rooms  for  private 
dining  or  drawing  rooms.  As  the  dining  and 
morning  rooms  are  lofty,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  interpose  a mezzanine  floor  between 
a portion  of  the  first  aud  second  floors, 
and  the  rooms  thus  gained  are  a committee- 
room,  a library,  26  ft.  by  19  ft.  6 in.,  aud  a 
smoke-room,  38  ft.  by  19  ft.  The  only  club, 
rooms  in  the  second  floor  are  the  billiard-room 
70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  a card-room.  The  former 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  building, 
aud,  besides  the  light  obtained  from  continuous 
windows  in  the  roof,  has  a series  of  windowg 
facing  the  Royal  Avenue  and  the  south.  The 


service  arrangements  are  very  ample  and  com- 
plete. The  kitchens  occupy  the  whole  of  the- 
third  floor,  and  are  entirely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  excepting  by  the  service- 
stairs  and  the  various  hoists.  The  chief  kitchen 
is  38  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  besides  this  there  are  a 
spacious  scullery  and  a vegetable  kitchen,  and 
ample  larder  and  pantry  accommodation.  The 
whole  of  the  ground-floor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hall,  staircase,  &c.,  already  enumerated, 
will  be  available  for  letting.  The  material  for 
the  fronts  is  to  be  red  Dumfries  stone,  with  a 
little  granite  about  the  principal  doonvays. 
The  internal  fittings  will  be  chiefly  of  pitch 
pine ; the  ceiling  in  nearly  all  the  club-room& 
will  be  framed  in  this  material,  and  relieved  with 
white  Onega  wood,  and  varnished.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  estimated  at  12,0002.  The  chief 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  James  Henry,  of 
Belfast,  who  will  carry  it  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Maxwell  &• 
Take,  of  Manchester. 


THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF 
THE  METROPOLI'I'AN  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

The  chief  station  and  offices  of  the  Metro" 
politan  Fire  Brigade,  in  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  are  undergoing  an  extensive  enlargement 
by  the  erection  of  a new  block  of  buildings  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  present  premises.  The 
site  of  the  new  buildings  is  the  ground  in  front 
of  Winchester  House,  which  in  former  years 
was  the  town  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester. The  new  buildings  have  a frontage  to 
Southwark  Bridge-road  of  212  ft.  in  length,  and 
contain  four  floors  in  addition  to  a basement, 
the  height  of  the  main  building  from  the 
ground  line  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  being  60  ft. 
'i'he  elevation  is  faced  with  red  brick,  with 
Portland  stone  freely  introduced  for  dress- 
ings aud  ornamentation.  It  has  a lofty 
central  entrance  in  Portland  stone,  12  ft.  in 
width,  and  25  ft.  in  height,  carried  up  to  the 
top  of  the  first-floor  windows.  The  entrance 
is  flanked  on  each  side  with  piers  and  pinnacles, 
also  in  Portland  stone,  the  extreme  width  of  the 
piers  and  entrance  being  36  ft.  The  general 
face  of  the  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a range 
of  ornamental  pediment  dormers,  mainly  in 
Portland  stone.  The  central  portion  of  the 
frontage  is  surmounted  by  a handsome  gable, 
with  pinnacles  at  each  angle,  above  which  is  a 
turret,  98  ft.  iu  height  from  the  street  level. 

The  building  internally,  on  the  several  floors, 
contains  a large  number  of  additional  apart- 
ments for  the  members  of  the  brigade,  thii-ty- 
five  of  these  apartments  serving  as  the  resi- 
dences of  married  members,  and  twenty-five  for 
unmarried  firemen.  Another  spacious  apart- 
ment consists  of  the  instruction-room,  and 
there  arc  also  apartments  for  the  superior 
officers  of  the  force,  whilst  at  the  rear  of  the 
building  are  the  Superintendent’s  offices  and 
those  of  the  Engineer. 

The  architect  of  the  buildings  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  acting  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Superintending  Architect  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Messrs. 
Stimpson  & Co.,  of  Brompton-road,  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be 
upwards  of  25,0002. 


TERRA-COTTA  STATUARY. 

Messrs.  Stiff  have  been  exhibiting  a fine 
group  of  statuary,  representing  “ Agriculture,’' 
which  they  Lave  just  executed  for  tho  Govern- 
ment of  ludia.  It  is  one  of  four  groups,  in  buff 
terra-cotta,  intended  for  the  adornment  of 
some  important  new  buildings  in  Calcutta. 
The  designs  for  the  whole  have  been  approved 
by  the  Government  of  India.  Each  group  will 
cousrit  of  a central  ideal  figui'e,  flanked  by 
a European  and  a native.  The  group  “Agri- 
culture,” consists  of  a central  figure  of  Ceres, 
with  sickle  in  right  band,  and  some  ears  of 
corn  in  left  hand.  On  her  right  hand  stands  a 
European  indigo-plantei',  and  on  her  left  an 
Indian  agriculturist  is  resting  by  his  plough. 
Tho  total  length  of  the  group  is  10  ft.  3 in., 
and  the  height  of  the  central  figure  including 
plinth,  is  8 ft.  4 in.  Tho  group  has  been  fired 
to  sucli  a degree  of  hardness,  it  is  claimed,  as 
to  render  the  work  imperishable.  Each  figure 
is  in  one  piece.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  W.  F. 
Woodingtou,  and  the  manufacturers  are  Messrs. 
Stiff  & Sons,  of  London  Pottery,  Lambeth.  Wo 
may  find  au  opportunity  to  give  a view  of  the 
group. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  EECOKD.* 

APPLICATIONS  POR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,613.  F.  Newman,  Ryde.  Appliance  for 
flushing  and  inspecting  drains.  May  25,  1883. 

2,693.  J.  A.  Meginn,  Liverpool.  Graining  of 
painted  or  coloured  surfaces.  May  30,  1883. 

2,698.  J.  Waple,  London.  Chimney-tops  and 
wentilators.  May  30,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

'has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
■the  date  named  : — 

June  1,  1883. 

309.  S.IIart,  Hull.  Construction  of  factory 
■chimney-shafts.  Jan.  18,  1883. 

481.  R.  Stone,  New  York,  U.S. A.  Apparatus 
for  hoisting  stone,  <tc.  Jan.  29,  1883. 

489.  J.  A.  R.  Bennett,  King’s  Heath;  J. 
Herd  and  P.  B.  Walker,  Edgbaston.  Heating 
and  cooking  stoves.  Jan.  30,  1883. 

511.  L.  \\ . Leeds,  London.  Radiators  for 
healing  purposes.  Jan.  30,  1883. 

812.  A..  M.  Clark,  London.  Extensible  fire- 
■escape  ladders.  (Com.  by  D.  D.  Hayes,  San 
Prancisco.)  Feb.  14,  1883. 


ABKIUOMJCNTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
PuhlUhed  during  (he  Week  ending  June  2,  1883. 
4,/00.  S.  Stiirn,  Cologne.  Stoves,  fireplaces 
•and  kitchen  ranges.  Oct.  3,  1882.  Price  2d. 

One  or  more  fixed  or  moTahle  gratings  are  placed  be 
tween  the  fire  and  the  entrance  to  the  chimney,  Wead  o 
the  usual  damper.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

4,074.  B.  J.  La  Mothe,  New  York,  U.S- A 
Metallic  frames  for  furniture,  &c.  Oct.  3 1882 
Price  6d.  ' 

■together  at  the  places  where  they  fold  or  turn.  ^ 

4.715.  J.  Bateman,  London.  Stoves  anc 
fireplaces.  Oct.  4,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

^ arioiH-shaped  tubes  are  heated  bv  gasburners.  Thesi 
li  bea  are  made  partially  of  wire  or  wire-gauze,  and  coverec 
■them”^'^’^'^^’ f*®  hen'ed  passes  tlirougl 

4,726.  W.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Door-lock  oi 
latch-checks.  (Com.  by  F.  W.  Boldt  and  P.  C A 
\ ogel,  Hambnrg.)  Oct.  4,  1882.  Price  6d. 

sbaoed^«l'nt“®?i!'^‘®  of'eok  bar,  with  a pear 

s.iaped  slot,  with  an  inohue  formed  cii  one  edge.  Tbelatcl 
He  doo?  I’‘\‘  ? oonical  bevelled  head,  and  Se 

tl^^  door  ,3  closed  the  bolt  automatically  engages  the  chill 

4,72y.  Ar.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Trapping 

Ocfflss.  °p?ce1”l’. 

Ulli™  .r?'.'™'  '‘."S'"'''*'  •“  "■«  «it  i«lots.  .>idl.,m  veoti 
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ACRE. 

a.ILE  AT  THE  AL'CTIUN  MAUT. 

If  n-ill  be  remembered  that  some  twe 
ttree  years  ago  the  Qaeen’e  Theatre  in  L 
Acru  yaa  ]iurchasB(i  by  the  Universities 
Association,  and  at  an  ouHay 
p ards  of  „o,000i.  was  internally  complei 
re-constructed  for  co-operative  trading  purpi 
Like  several  otlier  similar  associationsf  hoivo- 

termed  the  co-operativo  mania,  the  Univera'i 
Association  resulted  in  failure,  and  foi  s, 
■TuITadl^U^"  bidding  has  been  closed, 
at  the  "ibniitted  for  i 

^ouu  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  “ Carr  r ' 
C"'"'”"'*'''''®  -Association,  Liniii 

of  D?!  *‘'7’  ’m'  Tewson,  of  the  firn 

of  Debenhara.  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Brido-ewa 
TOiidncting  the  sale.  The  property  was  d°ea?rt 
as  leasehold,  held  from  tL  Meri™  Oomn 

piroil,  at  a ground-rent  of  WO!,  per  ann 
The  partienlars  stated  that  the  ,, rope 

^ssessing  frontages  to  Long  Acre,  Wi|. 
street,^  and  Charles  - street.  Formerly  ' 
Queens  Theatre,  it  had  boon  converted  a 
fitSi  ®r ‘be  purposes  of  the  Uni, 
readiK  Association,  and  could 

readil,  divided  into  several  warehouses 
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premises  suitable  for  carriage-bnildera,  printing 
works,  or  other  trades.  The  first  bid  made  for 
the  property  was  4,000?.,  and  it  was  ultimately 
sold  for  9,200?.,  being  about  one-tbird  of  the 
sum  which  was  recently  expended  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  building.  Following  upon 
the  sale  of  the  former  theatre,  some  adjoining 
leasehold  property  was  next  offered.  It  con- 
sisted of  premises  in  Long  Acre,  covering 
an  area  of  850  square  feet,  forming  buildings 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Association 
along  with  the  theatre,  and  hold  from  the 
Mercers’  Company,  for  an  uuexpired  term  of 
33  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  50?.  per  annum. 
It  was  sold  for  i,300?.,  the  two  properties  thus 
realising  10,500?. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  TIMBER 
STAGES. 

MR.  F.  WALLEN,  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  OF 
ST.  PANCRAS  WEST,  AND  MR.  G.  T.  B.  COBBETT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  a summons 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Wallen,  Marylobone  Police  Court, 
against  Mr.  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett,  for  erecting  a timber 
stage,  such  stage  being,  in  the  district  surveyor’s 
opinion,  a structure  contrary  to  the  Building  Act, 
1855.  The  case  was  reported  in  last  week’s 
p.  759. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Do  Rutzen,  Jfr.  Cooke, 
magistral  delivered  judgment  on  his  behalf  in  this 
case.  _ His  Worship,  after  suiting  that  the  question 
was  simply  whether  a stage  erected  for  drying  and 
stacking  timber  was  a building  within  the  Act  or 
not,  said,  that  without  going  into  reasons  he  could 
come  to  no  otbei  conclusion  than  that  it  was  not 
within  the  Act.  He  must,  therefore,  dismiss  the 
summons  which  had  been  taken  out  by  the  district 
surveyor  against  Mr.  Cobbett. 


ARBITRATION  CASE. 

LONGCRUFT  HALL  MANSION,  NE.Vll  BURTON-ON- 
TRENT. 

The  new  owner  of  this  property,  Mr.  A.  H.  Anlei 
haviag  decided  to  restore  and  renovate  the  same,  called  it 
m October,  ISiftO,  the  service.s  of  the  firm  of  builder 
Messrs.  T.  Lowe  & Sons,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  to  prepar 
details,  and  proceed  with  the  works,  and  shortly  after  th 
same  had  been  put  in  hand  various  additional  works  wer 
found  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  properly  comnlet 
the  building.  » *■ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  work.s,  various  question 
arose  between  (be  parties  as  to  whether  an  approxiniaf 
estimate  which  had  first  been  given  for  a portfon'of  th 
works,  formed  the  basis  of  the  contract;  whether  th 
builders  were  liable  for  damn-e  to  the  works  by  frost,  an. 
for  the  repairs  to  the  glass  broken  by  the  wor'knien ; an. 
further  as  to  the  method  employed  in  cleaning  and  renc 
vating  the  old  oak  work,  together  with  certain  coiinte 
c aims  by  the  proprietor;  and  several  other  issues  in 
eluding  the  valuation  of  the  works.  ’ 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  in  December  last  to  refer  b 
muUial  consent,  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitration  ani 
deusion  of  Mr.  G Card  Pyp,  architect,  of  Bueklersbury 
aud  Mr.  Eobey  E.  Carpenter,  architect,  of  Stapenhill 
Biirton-on-lrenf  : or,  in  .'ase  of  their  disagreement,  to  th 
umpire  appointed  by  them,  Mr.  Chas.  Burry  F S A 

After  a searching  inquiry,  extending  over  twenty-tw, 
dap  sittings,  and  the  examination  of  upwards  of  twent- 
witnesses,  st  the  Ha  l and  in  London,  thi  arbitrators  hav 
now  agreed  upon  and  pub  i^bed  their  award  without  goini 
wbitratop  were  assisted  through 
out  by  Jlr.  Hugnian,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fowler  i 
liugman,  sur\e\.ir-i,  of  20,  Spring-gardens, and  Mr.  Henn 
Kiley,  surveyor,  ol  Burton-on-Trent 

ihe  case  involved  many  complicated  points,  and  a sure 
of  upwards  ot  3,0iXtL  ^ 


Defendant  said  he  would  pull  down  the  walls,  and  as  the 
next  week’s  work  would  bo  a dead  loss  to  him,  he  asked  for 
time  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  money.  Ho  was  allowed  a 
fortnight. 


ART  PROBLEMS. 

Sir, — Every  thing  goes  haltiog  in  art,  because 
in  all  questions  relating  to  it  common  sense, 
as  a rule,  is  disregarded.  As  compared  with 
other  subjects,  there  is  a 'want  of  directness 
and  clearness  in  the  treatment  of  esthetics. 
The  man  who  sets  himself  to  vanquish  art  pro- 
blems,— problems  which  offer  the  stoutest 
resistance  to  the  investigating  and  the  com- 
bative intellect, — deems  it  only  necessary  to 
pose  himself  in  a fighting  attitude,  shut  the 
eyes  of  his  intellect,  and,  with  a liberal  use  of 
jargon  and  tall  talk,  to  beat  the  air.  But,  of 
course,  this  method  of  proceeding  leaves  the 
question  which  should  have  been  mastered  quite 
untouched.  This  kind  of  thing  has  been  going 
on  through  the  years,  and  is  still  the  fashion  of 
the  time, — in  an  age,  too,  which  professes 
to  be  intensely  scientilic  ! No,  sir,  this  kind  of 
thing  must  be  put  a stop  to.  If  progress  and 
useful  knowledge  be  desired  in  art,  as  in  other 
sections  of  inquiry,  we  must,  as  in  other  sub- 
jects which  formerly  thwarted  analysis,  learn 
where  to  grip  art,  that  we  may  wrestle  with  it 
effectually. 

I was  led  to  these  reflections  by  a passage 
iu  a letter  iu  the  Builder  of  the  26l1i  utc.,  p.  725, 
entitled  “ Looking  Back”; — “We  love  beauty 
and  truth,  and  hate  ugliness  and  lies  wherever 
we  find  them.”  Now,  to  hate  ugliness  wherever 
we  should  find  it  would  be  as  diabolical  as  to 
love  lying,  for  ugliness  inheres  in  nature,  in 
reference  to  human  eyes.  Who  made  the  ape, 
the  hippopotamus,  “the  toad,  ugly  aud 
venomous,”  as  well  as  the  human  form,  the 
gazelle,  the  lily,  &c.  ? To  require  everything 
to  be  beautiful  is  one  of  the  insanities  and 
demoralising  influences  of  the  day.  “Who  is  to 
love  the  ugly,  aunt  ?”  asked  a little  niece  of  her 
relative,  who  was  trying  to  imbue  the  child  with 
what,  in  the  canting  phraseology  of  the  time,  is 
termed  t?!e  ineffable  sense  of  the  &enufi/H?.  “ I 
thought,”  continued  the  child,  “it  was  easy 
enough  to  love  the  beautiful.  We  all  arc  ready 
to  like  and  love  the  beautiful,  you  know;  but  I 
thought  it  bad  been  commanded  that  we  were 
not  to  love  the  beautiful  too  much,  because  it  is 
sinful!”  The  child  intuitively  detected  the 
shallow  and  absurd  heresy  that  would  insist 
on  the  hating  of  any  ugliness  but  moral 
deformity.  To  do  so  would,  indeed,  exhibit  an 
ill-constituted  mind,  a mind  on  a par  -witli  such 
as  may  now  and  then  be  beard  giving  expression 
to  this  low  sentiment, — “ Look  at  that  ugly 
brnte !”  as  if  God’s  creatures,  high  or  low,  had 
made  themselves. 

The  exhortations  to  “ design  with  beauty,” 
and  “ to  build  in  truth,”  if  not  misleading,  are 
quite  too  vague  to  be  of  the  slightest  practical 
utility.  In  all  design,  adaptation  to  purpose 
should  be  the  main  aim,  whether  that  course 
result  either  in  beauty  or  in  ugliness.  The 
realisation  of  the  beautiful  for  the  gratification 
of  taste  is  a special  purpose,  whereas,  from  want 
of  analytical  power  in  those  who  discourse  upon 
art,  the  realisation  of  the  beautiful  is  erroneously 
held  up  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  art. 

W.  C.  T. 
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WORK  AT  WEST  HAM. 

Caaev,  a builder,  of  83  Bol 
f’  unlawfully  constr 

ng  theissHsof  certain  bouses  now  in  course  of  crcc 
homl""? Pl>i'8tOw,  without  having  prop 
cement  v’  ' v®  ’ogctber  with  morla 

■ .™rd^’  by-laws  of  the  West  Ham  L 

Locicyer  Saiidilaiida,  one  of  the  building  inspector 
the  Local  Buard,  sh  d that  the  defendant  had  depos 
fetoL^°  w be  intended  to  erect  in  Garfield-r 

he  8th  when  witness  went  to  the  building  to  exar 

nndVh  “Of  properly  bom 

and  that  bad  mortar  was  being  used.  Witness  coremla 
to  the  defendant  of  the  bad  work,  and  oS  iXS  ' 
^®‘f®''^®\“osting  him  to  discontinno  the  V 
and  another  one  on  the  2l8t.  On  May  tho  2Sth  a san 
of  the  morty  (produced  in  court)  wb  taken  and  foun 
consist  mostly  of  mould  and  lime  witK  iinia  *r 

b.  ttil'.r/i.'; 

was  spoken  to  in  the  inspector.  He  was  williiiLr  now 
l sltsrMion.  were  neceS.? 

®^ould  simplv  imi 
anneof  H and  the  costa.  The  penalty  was V/  wi 

r;  Sfl  B iLa"-  ®f‘®-oticJ  hVd  b/en  g’ 

^ , i Board.  In  default  of  pavins  the  fine  a 
imprisonment  distress  fourteen  d 


RED  SEA  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 
JUNCTION  AND  VALLEY  OF 
THE  JORDAN. 

Sir, — Tho  late  Admiral  Sir  George  Cuckburu  (flo 
mean  authority)  thought  the  junction  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Ghor  and 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  practicable  ; and,  as  a 
visitor  at  his  house  at  High  Beech,  I,  with  him, 
looked  into  the  matter.  Captain  Allen,  from  sur- 
veying in  the  Rod  Sea,  brought  Sir  George  levels 
and  particulars,  and  afterwards  a report ; part  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  “Philo, 
sophical  Transactions,”  about  forty  years  ago,  I 
believe;  and  I am  sorry  to  find  you  dismiss  the 
matter  without  further  inquiry,*  as  I firmly  beUeve 
it  is  practicable  with  money  and  little  engineering 
skill  (notwithstanding  all  your  figures  are  true),  and 
if  done  it  would  be  incomparably  the  best  means  of 
uniting  the  two  seas,  and  the  cheapest,  as  it  would 
require  no  dredging  and  very  little  maintenance. 
And,  further,  I almost  believe  no  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  its  being  done.  Most  certainly,  after 
reading  Ezekiel  xlvii.,  which  describes  the  mighty 
flood  you  show  would  be  the  result,  it  should  be  still 
further  considered. 

I believe  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  once 
ran  into  the  Ghor,  probably  up  to  tho  Sea  of  Galilee, 

• See  p.  600,  onfe. 
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hea-lm?  back  the  upland  waters,  and  forming  a 
lar^e  freshwater  sea.  I believe  by  the  upheaval  of 
a coral  bank  at  Akaba  the  Red  Sea  was  cut  off  from 
the  Ghor,  and  the  salt  water  evaporated,  until  it 
and  the  supply  from  the  Jordan  became  in  eqv.lUlrii, 
which  left  an  intensely  bitter  lake  at  the  both>in. 
called  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Mediterranean  is  about 
12  t.  below  the  Red  Sea,  and  1,250  ft.  above  the 
De.ad  Sea.  The  Ghor  is  a deep  valley,  a tremendous 
ditch  (dry  from  Red  Sea  to  the  Dead  Sea).  If  the 
cor.il  bank  at  Akaba  were  blown  away  the  water 
wouM  run  into  the  Ghor  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
lengthen  the  northern  born  ofthe  Red  Sea.  Between 
the  Ghor  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  bills  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ghor  rise  up  over  1,500  ft.  of  tremen- 
dously hard  rock,  while  above  the  Dead  Sea  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  they  sink  down  to  200  It. 
Now,  if  the  water  were  simply  let  in  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  an  uninterrupted  water- 
way* with  a gentle  scour  would  exist  between  the 
two  seas,  the  canal  part  on  the  plain  being  through 
a soil  which  would  never  silt  up.  This  communica- 
tion would  be  perfect,  but  it  would  cover  much  low- 
land (other  land  would  be  gained,  however),  but  if 
worth  while,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  regulate  the 
depth  of  the  water  flowing  in  above  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  make  a hydraulic  lift  into  the  canal  and  into 
the  Red  Sea.  lu  the  deeper  cutting,  stone  would 
be  recovered  worth  quarrying,  and,  being  through 
stone  for  the  short  distance  where  the  cutting  is 
deepest,  the  banks  couM  be  very  perpendicular, 
I have  not  the  levels  here,  but  I know  the  whole 
subject  well,  and,  I hope  from  what  is  shown,  you 
will  allow  that  the  matter  should  be  further  con- 
sidered. G.  Pkarce  Pocock. 

SUirr)j,  Kent. 


TENSILE  AND  CROSS  STRAINS. 

Sir, — All  manufacturers  of  artificial  building 
materials  and  all  dealers  in  natural  materials 
subjected  to  cross  and  tensile  strains  belong  to 
the  pre-scientific  age,  and  are  totally  ignorant 
of  these  qualities  of  the  materials  they  deal  in. 
In  small  works  the  cost  of  having  the  materials 
made  up  or  cut  to  the  required  shape  and  size, 
and  tested,  is  more  than  the  work  will  bear,  and, 
consequently,  the  architect  is  driven  to  use  iron 
when  he  would  prefer  stone  or  concrete. 

This  is  no  fanciful  objection,  for  I have  often 
been  compelled  to  use  iron  instead  of  stone  in 
lintels  or  corbels.  Now  that  acenrate  tests  mav 
be  obtained  at  a comparatively  moderate  cost,  it 
may  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  strength  of  stone  to  resist  tensile 
and  cross  strain  is  impossible  to  be  got.  Yet 
stone  is  constantly  being  used  in  cross  strain, 
and  occasionally  in  tension  for  pendents. 

G.  Aitchison*. 


THE  JOURNEYMAN. 

Sir, — Under  the  heading,  “ The  Future  of  the 
Journeyman, ” your  correspondent,  Mr.  Spence, 
has  dwelt  upon  the  hard  fate  of  the  old 
mechanic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  he 
states  is  quite  true.  The  grey  hairs  are  scouted 
almost  everywhere.  If  two  men  apply  for  one 
vacancy,  the  yotmger  one  is  sure  to  be  selected. 
It  is  but  natural  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
The  mad  competition  the  London  builder  of 
our  time  bas  to  contend  with  makes  it  of  vital 
importance  to  employ  none  but  the  ([uickest 
workmen.  The  establishment  of  a fund  vested 
in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  our  leading 
employers  would,  I am  sure,  be  a profitable 
investment  for  both  master  and  man,  and  would 
lead  to  the  best  results,  as,  of  course,  none  but 
those  who  could  prove  themselves  to  have  been 
what  a mechanic  ought  to  be  could  be  allowed 
to  receive  its  benefits.  It  would  act  as  a 
powerful  incentive  (sorely  needed)  to  upright- 
ness of  conduct  and  excellence  of  work. 

A Working  Plumber. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Although  a long  way  off,  with  a clinging 
towards  my  native  city,  I foel  a deep  interest  in  its 
grand  cathedral,  for  I have  often  attended  its 
services  in  my  early  life. 

I have  ]ust  read  a letter  upon  the  above  subject, 
published  in  January  last.  If  not  too  late,  I urge 
the  authorities  to  reconsider  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, so  that  tho  work  may  speak  throughout  ages  to 
come  of  our  national  character,  which,  in  my  mind, 
will  be  best  exemplified  in  completing  this  interest- 
ing work  with  that  purity  of  spirit  which  actuated 
the  great  architect  in  its  commencement. 

I left  England  eighteen  years  ago,  and  I went  to 
the  cathedral  befoi’o  starting  to  hear  the  last  service 
in  my  native  land.  I saw  the  first  trial  of  il- 
lumination to  tho  ceiling  of  the  choir,  which  I 
contrasted  with  the  delicate  foliage  and  frescos  of 


the  dome,  regretting  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
not  the  liberty  of  completing  his  own  work. 

Since  I have  moved  about,  I perceive  that  tho 
sunny  climate  of  Australia  may,  like  other  warm 
skies,  encourage  severe  colours,  hard  outlines,  and 
deep  shadows  ; but  I scarce  can  credit  that  the 
chaste  lines  of  the  Corinthian  Order  lay  claim  to 
c-xtremo  colour. 

NVren  sought  to  teach  nobility  and  purity  as  the 
type  of  our  national  religion.  Let  us,  in  this  age  of 
restoration,  take  care  we  do  not  bring  about  an  ago 
of  demolition.  Let  us  make  God's  house  the  best  in 
the  land,  purity  and  sacredness  governing  every 
detail,  ns  an  expression  of  the  great  Architect  to 
whom  wo  owe  the  praise. — “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s 
and  the  fulne.«s  thereof." 

W.  F.  Hammond,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Auckland,  Xew  Zealand.. 


A JOINER’S  SHOP  AND  ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sir,— As  a journeyman.  I would  crave  the  favour  of  a 
rei)ly  to  "M.  .A.  F.”  and  "Harry  Dunkiey  ” on  this 
subject. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fart  that  "tipping  the  foreman  ” in 
some  shops,  and,  in  a largo  number,  " treating  him,"  has 
a good  effect  for  one  who  wants  to  keep  hia  job  ; but  I 
would  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  think  either  of  these 
practices  (especially  the  former)  so  extensively  resorted  to 
as  to  make  fhern  subjects  of  general  interest. 

As  to  favouritism,  when  I get  a job  lam  seldom  troubled 
with  it.  Where  I encounter  it  most  is  in  seeking  work. 
In  .some  shops  there  is  a notice,  Joiners  Wanted," 
which  remains  up  at  all  times.  One  needs  to  find  out  the 
name  of  the  foreman  there,  and  ask  for  him.  The  diifi- 
culty,  in  a great  many  cases,  is  to  get  past  the  timekeeper’s 
box.  For  one  who  keeps  up  no  acquaintance,  and  who  is  not 
a member  of  the  trade  union,  this  makes  seeking  work  in 
London  a doubly  dreary  and  thankless  job.  But  there  is 
a reason  for  it.  Whenever  a foreman  wants  men  and 
cannot  get  Ihera,  he  will  discard  all  favouritism.  He  will 
then  fake  on  all  comers,  and  pay  off  tho.se  unable  to  earn 
their  monev.  The  moral  of  this  state  of  matters  is  easier 
seen  than  a ted  upon, — t'.e,,  there  are  too  many  of  us 

T.  P.  H. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

'Berwich-upon’Ticced.. — Mr.  Walker,  manager 
to  the  North  British  Railway  Company,  and 
Mr.  Carstairs,  engineer  to  the  company,  have 
visited  Berwick,  and  met  the  Committee  of 
Management  for  the  proposed  fishery  harbour 
at  the  Greenhaven,  as  well  as  Mr.  J.  Watt 
Sandemanii,  Newcastle,  the  engineer  of  the 
proposed  work.  They  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
this  and  examined  it,  as  well  as  the  ground 
required  for  the  proposed  branch  railway.  They 
also  heard  the  particulars  of  the  scheme,  the 
advantages  of  which  were  pointed  out  to  them, 
ilr.  Walker  promised  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  directors  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company. 

Gloucester. — It  is  stated  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  consented  to  relinquish  all 
prospective  or  reversionary  interest  which  they 
may  have  under  lease  of  some  of  the  houses  in 
College-sti’eet,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
approach  to  the  Cathedral. Messrs.  Robert- 

son & Co.,  are  about  to  erect  new  brewery 
premises  in  Quay-street,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Bradford,  architect  and  brewers’ 
engineer,  London.  The  contract  for  the  works 
bas  been  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  King,  builder, 
Gloucester. 

Sivansea. — Tho  new  drill-hall  in  Singleton- 
street,  which  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Pike 
for  the  3rd  Glamorgan  Rifle  Corps,  and  which 
is  also  intended  to  be  used  as  a public 
hall,  will  he  opened  this  Saturday,  the  9th 
inst.  The  building  is  the  site  of  the  old 
malthouse  of  the  Swansea  Brewery  premises, 
a site  at  once  central  and  convenienf,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  public  hall.s  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  described  by  the  Cambrian  as  being 
of  the  Tuscan  style  of  architecture.  The  main 
entrance  is  9 ft.  wide.  Inside  the  entrance  is  a 
lobby  of  similar  proportions,  from  which  there 
is  a staircase  leading  to  a gallery  capable  of 
holding  250  persons.  Tbc  ground-floor  of  the 
hall  measures  80  ft.  by  70  ft.  The  roof  spans 
the  whole  of  the  building  with  iron  principals. 
There  will  he  accommodation  to  seat  1,000  guests. 
Abreast  of  the  corridor  is  a suite  of  retiring- 
rooms,  armoury,  two  large  kitchens,  and  scul- 
lery, above  which  is  a minor  hall,  60  ft.  by  27  ft. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  large  hall  is  a stage, 
45  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  is  entered  from  the  minor 
hall  on  the  one  side,  other  officers’  rooms  on  the 
other  side,  making  the  stage  convenient  for  all 
kinds  of  public  entertainments.  The  new 
buildings  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  4,000L, 
the  contractor  being  5Ir.  Thomas  White,  and 
the  architect  Mr.  T.  P.  l\Iartin. 

Scarborough. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  report  of 
Sir  John  Goode,  as  to  the  practicability  and 
cost  of  the  proposed  road  round  the  Scarborough 


Castle  Cliff,  was  presented  to  a committee  of 
the  Scarborough  Corporation.  Sir  John  says 
the  work  presents  no  engineering  difficulties, 
but  is  more  a matter  of  finance.  In  reference 
to  the  proposed  work  at  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  Castle  Cliff,  he  says  that  the 
strength  of  the  sea  i.®  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  undertaking  of  the  kind  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.  He  divides  the  project 
into  two  parts,  one  being  the  whole  scheme 
from  Peasholm  Beck  to  the  East  Pier,  and  tho 
other  from  Peasholm  Beck  to  a point  known  as 
Coffee-pot  Rock.  The  estimate  for  the  former 
is  124,080?.  gross,  aiul  for  the  latter,  48,500?., 
also  gross. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Coventry. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Coventry  City  Council,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  S. 
Tomson)  in  the  chair,  the  Town  Clerk,  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting,  said  ho  had 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Seymour,  vestry 
clerk  of  St.  Michael’s,  relating  to  tho  con- 
dition of  the  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  chapels 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  requesting  an 
interview  on  the  subject  of  the  liability  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  city,  as  tho  lay  impro- 
priators, to  repair  tho  chancel,  with  a view  of 
endeavouring  to  arrange  a final  settlement  of 
tho  question.  The  Town  Clerk  said  he  saw  the 
Mayor  upon  that  letter,  and  with  hia  concur- 
rence replied  stating  ho  had  consulted  the 
Mayor,  who  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  the  Corporation  to  repair  the 
chancel  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  was  to  be 
raised  it  would  be  best  for  the  Council  to  deal 
with  it  from  the  heginniug.  At  a subsequent 
meeting  of  tho  Council  the  Town  Clerk  said  he 
was  not  able  to  advise  that  the  Corporation  was 
liable  to  repair  tho  chancel  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church.  The  general  law  no  doubt  was  that 
lay  impropriators  were  liable  to  repair  the 
chancels,  but  that  law  was  not  without  excep- 
tions. Suits  against  lay  impropriators  were 
extremely  rare,  but  there  was  a suit  in  the  year 
1823,  now  just  half  aceutury  ago,  by  the  church- 
wardens of  tho  parish  of  Clare  against  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  as  lay  impropriator  of  the  tithes  of  the 
parish  of  Clare  to  compel  the  Bishop  to  repair 
the  chancel  of  the  Parish  Church,  and  that  suit 
failed  on  tho  ground  that  there  was  from  time 
immemorial  an  ancient  and  laudable  custom  for 
the  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  Clare  to  repair 
their  own  chancel.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  a like  ancient  and  laudable 
custom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael’s.  He  had 
caused  the  minute-books  of  the  Council  to  be 
searched  from  the  year  1505,  the  year  in  which 
the  Corporation  became  lay  impropriators  by 
tho  purchase  in  that  year  of  the  tithes  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  search  continued 
down  to  the  year  1700,  and  there  was  no 
minute  of  repairs  having  been  done  to  the 
chancel  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  by  the  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott  has  been 
consulted  as  to  the  contemplated  works. 

Alsop-en-le-Dale. — Five  or  six  miles  from 
Ashhourn,  is  the  Hamlet  of  Alsop-en-le-Dale, 
lying  at  the  feet  of  two  of  the  great  limestone 
hills  which  abound  in  the  Peak.  Elleshope,  or 
Alsop,  was  for  many  hundreds  of  years  the 
homo  of  the  Allsopp  family,  the  present  head  of 
which  has  recently  acquired  by  purchase  the 
property  so  long  held  by  his  ancestors.  Sir 
Henry  Allsopp  at  once  gave  his  assistance  to  a 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
and  dilapidated  church  which  he  found  in  tho 
village.  The  task  of  directing  the  restoration 
of  tho  church  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Robinson,  architect,  of  Derby.  The  walls,  both 
iusido  and  out,  bad  been  cleansed  from  rough 
casting  and  plaster,  and  been  neatly  pointed  in 
accordance  with  the  original  construction.  Tho 
aide  walls  of  the  church  were  raised  about  300 
years  ago,  and  a flat  roof  placed  over  it.  The 
latter  had  become  partly  ruinous,  and  has  beeu 
removed,  and  both  the  external  and  internal 
appearance  of  the  sacred  edifice  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  tho  lowering  of  the  walls  to  their 
original  height  and  the  substitution  of  a high 
open  timber  roof.  The  floors  have  been  entirely 
replaced,  the  passages  and  chancel  being  laid 
with  Minton  tiles,  and  the  remainder  with 
wooden  blocks  laid  transversely.  A new  stone 
font,  of  circular  design,  has  replaced  the  old 
one,  which  was  in  a very  decayed  condition  ; and 
the  carved  oak  pulpit,  now  stainedand  varnished, 
which  was  removed  from  Ashhourn  Church 
four  years  ago,  has  been  given  to  tho  restored 
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edifice  by  a friend.  The  church  has  been  seated 
with  open  deal  benches,  stained  and  varnished, 
providing  accommodation  for  eighty  persons, 
and  furnished  with  a warming  apparatus.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  old  features 
of  the  church  ; the  doorway  and  chancel  arch, 
with  the  round-headed  window  on  the  south  of 
the  nave,  and  the  small  piscina  in  the  chancel, 
which  probably  was  also  part  of  the  original 
structure,  have  been  retained,  together  with  a 
slab  in  memory  of  a centenarian,  Anthony 
Beresford,  of  Alstonfield  (son  of  Francis  and 
Anne  Beresford,  of  Castern),  who  died  on 
March  3,  1874,  at  the  age  of  102.  At  the  west 
end  a bold  tower,  in  character  with  the  church, 
has  been  erected,  and  in  this  the  old  bell  has 
been  re-hung,  room  being  left  for  two  others, 
which  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  place  there.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work,  including  the  placing  of 
new  gates  to  the  churchyard,  has  been  750?. 

Chorley. — A new  baptistery  has  just  been 
formed  uearoneof  the  principal  doors  of  Chorley 
Parish  Church,  and  into  which  the  font  has 
been  removed.  The  floor  of  the  baptistery  has 
been  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a brass  railing,  suppoi'ted  on  seven 
standards  of  wrought-iron,  with  brass  orna- 
mental crosses  in  each  scroll,  the  crosses  being 
enriched  with  ruby  jewels.  Entrance  to  the 
baptistery  is  obtained  through  a telescopic  slide 
in  the  hand-rail,  the  standards  being  appro- 
priately painted  in  various  colours.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Thomason  & Co.,  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  have  supplied  the  metallic  work, 
and  the  whole  of  the  cost  is  being  defrayed  by 
Miss  Caroline  Master,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Canon  Master,  who  was  rector  of  Chorley  for 
thirty-two  years.  The  church  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  it  contains  within  its  precincts  the 
reputed  remains  of  St.  Laurence,  its  dedicatory 
saint,  whose  bones  are  placed  in  a recess  in  the 
chancel,  and  are  visible  through  a small  glass 
window.  Over  the  recess  is  a brass  plate  bear- 
ing the  explanatory  inscription  “ Within  this 
niche  are  deposited  the  relics  of  St.  Laurence, 
to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  which  were 
brought  from  Normandy  by  Sir  Rowland  Stan- 
dish,  Knt.,  A.D.,  1442,  and  deposited  by  him  in 
this  church.  Vide  Earleian  MSS.,  Cod.  2042, 
Fo.  239,  in  tho  British  Museum.’' 

^urton-on-Trent. — A new  mission-church,  in 
connexion  with  St.  John's  Chui’ch,  Horninglow, 
has  just  been  opened.  The  church,  which  has 
been  built  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Crookhouse,  of  Derby,  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date about  430  persons.  It  is  a plain  but  sub- 
stantial Gothic  building,  having  external  walls 
of  red  brick  and  stone  dressings,  while  internally 
the  walls  are  of  white  bricks  with  red  brick 
ornamentation.  Excluding  the  chancel,  which 
is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  bv 
curtains,  it  is  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft.,  and  the 
chancel  is  10  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  roof  is  of  timber, 
covered  -w-ith  tiles,  and  tho  floor  is  of  wooden 
blocks.  _ The  principal  approach,  from  Hunter- 
street,  18  by  a spacious  porch,  aud  there  is 
another  entrance  adjoining  the  chancel  for 
admission  to  the  vestry.  In  the  chancel  are 
permanent  choir-stalls,  which,  like  the  lectern, 
are  of  pitch  pine,  but  the  seats  in  the  body  of 
the  church  are  movable,  and  consist  of  benches 
and  chairs.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Loverock  have 
worked  and  presented  to  the  church  a hand- 
some altar  cloth,  and  the  curtains  separating 
the^  chancel  are  the  work  and  gift  of  Mrs. 
Wright.  Messrs.  Lowe  & Sons  were  the  con- 
tractors, the  woodwork  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Stevenson  i Sons,  and  the  plnmbing,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  r.  Turner. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Oi/ord  — The  large  growth  of  populotion  in 
the  northern  snbutbB  of  Oaford  indncetl  the 
WeslejM  Methodist  congregation  worshipping 
m Cranham-street  to  transplant  themselves  to 
that  suburban  quarter,  and  having  secured  a 
site  tor  a now  place  of  worship  in  Walton-street 
on  ground  belonging  to  St.  John’s  College  thpv 
entrasted  Mr.  Mnllett  Ellis,  architect,” of  Old 
Jewry , London,  with  the  commission  to  prepare 
plans  for  tho  new  ediice.  The  building,  which 
IS  now  m corase  of  erection,  is  Early  English 
m style.  It  is  faced  ertemally  with  red  brick 
and  coped  with  white  sandstone.  The  bnildinv 
450  worshippers” 
In  the  rear  of  the  church  there  is  a spacious 
schoohaom  wath  .onr  vestries  and  class-rooms 
building  is 

3,0001,  The  contractors  for  the  work  anticipate 


to  have  the  building  ready  by  the  1st  of  Sep 
tember.  On  the  17th  ult.  the  four  memorial 
stones  were  laid  at  different  points  at  the  foot 
of  the  building  near  to  the  front. 

Bermondsey. — A new  Baptist  mission-hall  or 
chapel  is  being  erected  for  the  Green-walk 
Mission,  and  the  memorial  stone  of  the  building 
was  laid  on  the  2lBt  ult.  Tho  hall  will  contain 
accommodation  for  700  persons.  There  will  be 
school  and  class-rooms  attached,  and  there  will 
be  provided  a room  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  books  for  working  men.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  is  estimated  at  4,G00?.,  and  a con- 
tract for  that  sum  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Wandsworth  Common.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  400?.  will  be  required  for  fittings. 

Darlaston. — On  the  28th  ult.  the  memorial- 
stones  of  a residence  for  the  pastor  of  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Pinfold-street,  Darlaston, 
were  laid.  The  new  residence  will  be  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one  adjoining  the  chapel,  and  the 
contract  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Butler, 
of  Dai'lastou,  whose  estimate  is  690?.,  the  total 
cost  being  estimated  at  COO?. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


The  Bunyan  Memorial  irijidoic,  Elsfow. — On 
Sunday,  the  29th  ult.,  services  were  held  in 
Elstow  Church,  Bedfordshire,  by  way  of  dedica- 
tion of  a new  stained-glass  window  in  com- 
memoration of  " the  immortal  dreamer,” 
Bunyan,  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Elstow, 
A.D.  1628.  The  window  has  been  inserted  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  contains 
three  lights,  with  tracery  above,  represent- 
ing a series  of  subjects  from  ‘‘The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  in  the  following  order:  — 1.  The 
pilgrim,  having  discovered  his  burden  of  sin,  is 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  it,  escapes  from  the  City 
of  Destruction,  and  starts  on  his  journey  crying 
“ Life,  Life,”  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  neighbours 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  children.  2. 
Evangelist  meets  him  and  directs  him  to  Mercy’s 
Gate.  3.  He  has  arrived  at  the  Wicket-gate  and 
knocks  for  admittance.  4.  Pilgrim  has  arrived 
at  the  Cross,  and  loses  his  burden,  which  falls 
into  the  tomb,  while  the  three  shining  ones  are 
ready  to  give  him  the  new  token,  the  roll  of 
acceptance,  and  the  seal.  5.  Christian  is  in  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation  in  conflict  with  the 
enemy  Apollyon.  C.  Christian  and  Faithful  are 
crossing  the  River  of  Death,  andwelcomedby  the 
shining  ones  on  the  heavenly  shore.  The  sub- 
jects are  divided  by  bands  setting  forth  the 
texts  in  relation  thereto.  The  window  w'as 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Camm,  of  the  Qrm 
of  R.  W.  Winfield  & Company,  successors  to 
Camm  Brothers,  Smethwick  and  Birmingham, 
and  executed  by  them. 

Arundel.-^A.  further  instalment  of  stained 
glass  is  about  to  be  fixed  in  the  R.C.  Church  of 
bt.  Philip  at  Arundel.  The  work  consists  of 
thirty-two  lancet  lights,  depicting  lay  saints  in 
diffei'ent  conditions  of  life,  the  old  and  new 
priesthood  being  elsewhere  given,  and  one  win- 
dow, showing  the  founders  of  religious  orders, 
being  in  hand,  all  the  work  being  done  under 
Mr.  Joseph  Hansom’s  direction  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  who  have  supplied 
all  the  stained  glass  for  this  great  work  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 


SbsaUanca. 

ITorth  Wales  Qaarrymea’s  Union. — Ti 
nmth  annual  conference  of  the  North  Wal 
Quarrymen’s  Union  was  held  at  Bethesda  la 
week.  The  annual  report  described  the  pa 
year  as  one  of  great  depression  and  suffering 
men  employed  in  the  slate  quarries.  Many  > 
the  younger  hands  had  emigrated,  and  as  othe 
were  desirous  of  following  their  example,  tl 
executive  council  had  under  consideration 
scheme  for  acquiring  a large  tract  of  land: 
the  United  States,  and  the  establishment  of 
colony,  the  colonists  having  the  option  of  pu 
cliasing  their  lots  upon  easy  terms.  Trade  : 
Aorth  \\ales  was  progressing  slowly,  and  tl 
prospects  of  the  slate  trade  were  improvin; 
Ihere  had  been  a solitary  dispute  during  tl 
year,  adjustment  of  which  had  cost  the  union  5 
ibe  funds  of  the  organisation  had  increase 
Curing  the  year  by  upwards  of  1,000?.,  tl 
total  assets  heiug  10,891?.  Ss.  llcl.  The  pres 
dent  and  other  officers  were  re-elected,  an 
papers  bearing  upon  the  objects  of  the  iiiiio 
Tvere  read  by  members. 
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Edinburgh.  Architectural  Association. — 

A supplementary  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  Professional  Hall  to  hoar  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  president’s  (Mr.  MacGibbon’s) 
lecture  on  “ Scotch  Castles  and  Houses.”  The 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  on  the  last  occasion  he 
had  described  aud  illustrated  tbe  great  buildings 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  formed  a well- 
marked  period  in  Scotch  domestic  architecture. 
Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  country  during 
the  war  of  independence,  tho  castles  of  the 
succeeding  century  were  of  a much  smaller  and 
simpler  description.  The  Norman  keep  was 
now  the  model  adopted,  and  buildings  on  this 
plan  continued  to  be  erected  for  several  cen- 
turies afterwards.  These  towers  were  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  drawings  of  Lochleven 
Castle,  and  the  towers  at  Alloa,  Clackiuannan, 
Liberton,  Preston,  Niedpath,  Borthwick  Castle, 
(tc.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  condition  of  the 
country  had  improved,  and  larger  and  more  com- 
modious dwellings  were  required.  In  many  cases 
the  old  towers  were  preserved  and  added  to  by 
extending  buildings  round  the  courtyard  till 
these  gradually  came  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
mansion  surrounding  a quadrangle,  as  seen  in 
the  castles  of  Craigmillar,  Castle  Campbell, 
Crichton,  Kilchurn,  Balvaird,  &c.  Some  of  these 
castles,  however,  were  enlarged  with  buildinga 
adjoining,  but  disconnected  from  the  keep, — 
such  as  Huntingtower,  in  Perthshire,  and  tho 
Dean,  near  Kilmarnock.  During  this  period 
(fifteenth  century)  new  castles  were  also 
erected,  designed  on  the  plan  of  a quadrangle, 
such  as  Caerlaverock,  Douue,  Tantallon,  &c., 
which  were  illustrated  and  minutely  explained. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a very  cordial 
vote  of  thauks  was  accorded. 

Proposed  Hew  Masonic  Temple.—  On 
Wednesday  evening,  under  tbe  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Pro-Grand  Master,  the 
quarterly  communication  of  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  was  held.  An  important  report  was 
brought  up  by  the  Board  of  General  Purposes, 
of  which  Sir  John  Monckton  is  president,  in 
relation  to  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple, 
where,  since  1776,  the  meetings  have  been  held. 
It  stated  that  the  fine  pictures  of  Grand 
Masters,  and  many  things  of  interest,  had  been 
destroyed.  In  regard  to  the  erection  of  a new 
temple,  tho  Board  did  not  support  a proposal  to 
remove  the  meeting-place  to  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, the  great  cost  of  a site  there  being 
one  objection.  The  Grand  Superintendent  of 
Works,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  had  been  requested 
to  report  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
such  works  as  would  give  tbe  Craft  a hall  which 
would  seat  at  least  1,500  brethren,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  to  take  in  the  Great  Hall,  and  to  find 
a site  for  the  hall  on  land  adjacent.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  total  expense  of  this  scheme 
would  not  exceed  30,000?.  or  35,000?.  beyond  the 
sum  which  would  be  received  from  the  insurance 
companies.  The  report  was  referred  back  to 
the  Board  of  General  Purposes  for  execution. 

Malaria  in  Italy. — The  Italian  Minister  of 
War,  we  are  told,  has  had  prepared  for  the  use 
of  tbe  military  authorities  a statistical  map 
showing  the  extension  and  relative  intensity  of 
malaria  throughout  the  peninsula.  This  map 
has  been  compiled  from  an  exhaustive  series  of 
sanitary  observations  that  have  been  carried  on 
for  years  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
Italy  is  divided  into  sixty-nine  provinces,  of 
which  only  six  are  completely  free  from  this 
scourge,  while  it  is  felt  with  great  severity  in 
twenty-one.  It  is  estimated  that  40,000  men, 
or  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  army,  are 
annually  victims,  many  fatally,  to  malaria,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  special  hospital  arrangements 
to  meet  this  amounts  to  over  ten  million  francs. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  malaria  seems  to  have 
increased  both  in  extent  and  intensity  with  the 
development  of  railways.  This  is  attributed  to 
tbe  large  excavations  which  are  allowed  to 
remain  unfilled,  becoming  in  time  the  seats  of 
stagnant  pools  or  marshes.  There  are  some  of 
the  Italian  lines  which  have  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  permanent  homes  of  raalaidal 
fever. 

Vienua  City  Railways. — In  Mr.  Fogerty’s 
letter  in  our  last  number  (p.  756),  there  is  a 
typographical  eiTor  which  needs  correction,  viz., 
iu  the  twenty.seventh  line  from  the  top,  where, 
instead  of  ” Mr.  Brnnlees,”  the  name  should 
read  “Mr.  Bunten.” 

Exhibition  of  Cutlery  in  London. — Earl 
Cairns,  on  behalf  of  the  Cutlers’  Company, 
opened  an  exhibition  of  cutlery  in  Salters’  Hall, 
cn  Monday  afternoon. 
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The  Hotel  Metropole.— In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Story- 
Maskelyne  asked  the  Chairman  ef  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  whether,  in  reply  to  a com- 
munication from  a committee  of  the  Board  to  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  regarding  the 
design  for  the  elevation  of  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  stated  that,  “ in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  the  design  of  that 
building,  more  especially  as  regards  the  portion 
above  the  ground -story,  is  unworthy  of  its 
intended  position,  and  that  the  said  design 
should  be  considerably  modihed  before  approval 
be  given  to  it  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  whether  his  answer  relating  to  this 
subject  on  the  10th  of  May,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Board  had  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the 
said  building  without  having  submitted  any 
altered  elevation  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
still  represented  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  regard  to  this  question;  and,  if  it  did 
so,  whether  he  would  explain  to  the  House  how 
the  Board  deemed  itself  justified  in  evading  the 
conditions  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  (of 

1873). Sir  J.  M’Garel  Hogg,  in  replying, 

said, — I beg  to  inform  the  hon.  member  that 
his  quotation  from  tho  letter  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  is  perfectly  correct,  and  that  my 
answer  of  the  10th  of  May  still  represents  the 
attitude  of  tho  Board  in  this  matter.  I cannot 
however,  for  one  moment  admit  that  tbe  Board 
has  evaded  conditions  imposed  by  Parliament. 
The  wording  of  the  Act  was  intended  to  convey 
no  more  than  the  suggestion  of  friendly  consul- 
tation between  the  Board  and  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  without  binding  the  Board  to  carry 

out  the  suggestions  of  the  Council. Mr.  Stoiy- 

Maskelyne  farther  asked  whether  one  of  the 
architects  concerned  in  the  erection  of  these  new 
buildings  in  Northumberlaud-avenue  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Sir  J.  M’Garel  Hogg  said  that  one  of  the 

members  of  the  Board  had  a share  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  — On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  tbe  chair.  Tbe 
report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Morris, 
gave  a list  of  about  120  ancient  buildings  in 
this  country,  besides  nine  abroad,  in  reference 
to  which  the  Society  had  taken  steps  during  the 
past  year,  either  to  induce  those  in  charge  of 
them  to  perform  some  necessary  repairs,  or  to 
protest  against  such  falsifications  of  old  work 
as  were  often  called  “ restorations.”  Among 
the  instances  treated  more  at  large  in  the 
report  some  stood  out  very  prominently.  Such 
were  the  continued  “ restorations  ” at  tho 
Tower  of  London;  that  going  on  in  depravation 
of  the  largest  parish  church  in  England,  St. 
Nicholas’s,  Great  Yarmouth;  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral ; at  Croydon  Palace  ; at  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor;  and  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  In  foreign  countries  a considerable 
portion  of  the  Society’s  work  in  the  past  year 
had  been  devoted  to  the  monuments  of  Arabart, 
in  Egypt,  and  to  various  Italian  buildings,  such 
as  the  Monastery  of  Ara  Coeli  at  Rome,  the 
Mercato  Vecchio  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  in 
Florence,  with  other  buildings.  Mr.  Vernon 
Lushington  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Houghton, 
who  remarked  on  the  two  things  wanted — the 
prevention  of  our  old  buildings  from  perishing 
by  decay,  and  their  repair  without  defacement. 
To  solve  tho  problem  artistic  taste  and  historical 
knowledge  were  alike  indispensable.  Instances 
Df  complete  success  were  rare.  The  report  was 
idopted,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole, 

1 resolution  in  favour  of  the  measure  now  before 
ihe  House  of  Commons  for  extending  the 
srinciple  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Act  so  as  to 
jmbrace  monuments  of  a later  date,  was  passed. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and 
BTatural  History  Society. — The  thirty-sixth 
mnual  meeting  of  this  society  has  been  fixed  to 
,ako  place  at  Wiveliscombo  on  the  21st  August, 
inder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees, 
D.C.L.  The  meeting  will  extend  over  three 
lays.  On  the  first  day  the  society  will  explore 
he  archmological  treasures  of  Wiveliscombe, 
ind  in  the  afternoon  a drive  will  be  taken  by 
Ilayhanger  and  Huish  Champflower.  On  tbe 
econd  day  Castle  Roch  Gaulden,  Lydeard  St. 
jawrence,  and  Raleigh’s  Cross  on  the  Breudon 
Jills  will  bo  visited.  The  members  on  the  tbii'd 
lay  will  proceed  to  Dulvertou,  and  drive  to 
Jrushford,  Tall  Steps,  Combe  House,  Batlyuch, 
nd  Burston. 


Bethnal  Green  Free  Iiibrary.— The  com. 
mitteo  of  the  above  iustitution  have  published 
a statement  to  the  effect  that  after  seven  years’ 
incessant  labour  they  have  secured  a valuable 
collection  of  books,  magazines,  &c.,  numbering 
about  17,000  publications,  all  of  which  have 
been  presented  by  generous  donors,  including 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family;  authors 
and  editors,  firms  and  publishers,  societies  and 
institutions,  including  tho  University  of  Oxford, 
and  several  departments  of  State.  The  books, 
&c.,  are  deposited  in  suitable  pi'emises,  which 
include  the  library,  newspaper  and  magazine 
room,  ladies’  reading-room  and  lecture-hall,  and 
which  have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  5,000J. 
The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  on  tho 
22iid  of  December,  1881.  Tho  expense  for 
shelves,  cases,  &c.,  for  these  works,  which  has 
been  considerable,  has  been  mot  by  the  contri- 
butions of  liberal  donors,  but  additional  funds 
are  needed  to  accommodate  tho  large  number  of 
volumes,  reviews,  journals,  and  magazines  that 
have  been  recently  donated. 

Water-Supply  at  Gloucester.  — It  .. 
announced  that  until  further  notice  the  city 
water-supply  will  be  shut  off  from  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  until  six  o’clock  in  tho  iriorn- 
ing.  In  reviving  this  system  of  intermittent 
supply  tho  authorities  have  taken  a retrograde 
step.  It  is  now  well  recognised  that  the  inter- 
mittent system  of  supply  is  fraught  with  danger, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  remaining  in 
the  pipes  after  the  communication  with  tbe 
reservoirs  is  stopped  becomes  charged  with 
foul  matter  by  the  leakage  inwards  of  mud, 
polluted  water,  sewer  gas,  Ac.  The  authorities 
of  the  city  plead  that  the  intermittent  system 
is  necessary  to  be  carried  out  owing  to  the 
supply  at  Whitcomb  being  insufficient  to  meet 
the  average  daily  consumption  of  30  gallons  per 
head.  It  is  contended  that  30  gallons  per  head 
per  day  for  Gloucester  is  an  excessive  allowance, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  waste-prevention 
meter  invented  by  Mr.  Deacon,  the  Liverpool 
Water  Engineer,  and  by  inspection  of  these 
meters,  the  quantity  per  head  could  be  reduced 
to  20  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

The  Itletropolitan  Board  and  the 
Theatres. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  report  of 
tbe  Building  Act  Committee  recommended  that 
the  application  of  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond 
(Limited)  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  the 
drawings  of  the  proposed  alterations  at  the 
Criterion  'Theatre  be  granted,  on  condition  that 
a certain  apartment  were  converted  into  a 
crush-room  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new 
staircase  leading  into  Piccadilly.  The  recom- 
mendation was  approved  by  twenty-nine  votes 
to  six.  The  committee  also  reported  that, 
having  regard  to  the  many  and  serious  struc- 
tural defects  of  the  Cirque  in  Argyll-stx’eet, 
Regent-street,  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  a fit  place  for  public  entertainment.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Movement. — 
The  next  meetingof  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  report  as  to  the  selection  of  a site  for  the 
proposed  cathedral  for  Liverpool  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  when  a large 
amount  of  tabulated  information  respecting  the 
quantity  of  land  the  cathedral  should  actually 
occupy,  embracing  all  tho  necessary  surround- 
ings, will  bo  submitted  and  discussed.  The 
sites  committee  will  meet  on  the  following  day, 
to  consider  the  report  of  tho  other  committee. 
It  is  stated  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  before  any  site  is  finally  decided  iipon  the 
architect  who  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  shall  have  some  voice 
in  the  matter. 

All  Alpine  Village. — A bazaar  of  this 
character  will  be  hold  on  Thursday  and  Friday  i 
next,  from  2 to  10  p.m.  in  the  Chelsea  Vestry 
Hall,  King’s-road,  in  aid  of  the  extension  of  St. 
John’s  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  The 
Countess  of  Cadogan  w-ill  officiate,  supported 
by  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  (president  of  the 
Hospital),  Sir  Spencer  Wells  (president  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons),  Lady  Brassey,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Freake,  &c. 

Wrought  Ironwork. — Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis  have  just  completed  a series  of  six 
wrought-ii’on  grilles  for  spandrel-spaces  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  carriage-porch  of  a large 
mansion  now  in  course  of  erection  near  Dundee. 
Between  each  pair  of  spandrel  pieces  there  is  a 
large  rose  or  boss.  The  design  and  workman- 
ship are  such  as  to  refiect  credit  on  the  firm. 


TENDERS. 

Forreaervoir,  cooling-ponij,  &c.,  at  Qoldstone  Bottom 
for  tho  Brighton  Waterworks.  Mr.  E.  Easton  enei- 
neer : — ' ® 

Nowell,  Shepherd’s-bush £16, COO  0 0 


J.  Anscombe,  Brighton 

J.  Jackson,  Westminster 

Dickinson,  Bermondsey  

Q.  Lockyear,  Brighton 

J.  Marshall,  Brichton  

G.  Cheesman,  Brighton 

E._  Peters,  Horsham 

Hill  Bros.,  High  Wycombe... 

Harrison,  Brighton  

Lonaley,  Crawley  .. 

BeadellBros.,  Erith ” 

Oliver,  Brighton. 

G.  H.  Deniie,  Dc^ 

Hayter,  Portsmouth ” 

J.  Chappell,  Pimlico 


14,783  14 
14,408  0 
14,320  0 
14,285  0 
14,094  0 
13,940  0 
13,800  0 
13,316  2 
13,296  0 
12,809  0 
12,276  0 
12,220  16 
11,678  0 
11,283  0 
10,906  0 


For  farm  buildings  at  Mote  Farm,  Ash-neit-Sandwicb 
SoUey.  Messrs.  Fry  & Broad, 


architects  : — 

Smith  & Son,  Ramsgate 

Lewes,  Dover 

F.  Fetherstone,  Littleboumi 

J,  Bourne,  Dover 

H.  Stiff,  Dover 

Jackson,  Dover 

J.  Wise,  Deal  

J.  Potts  Sc  Son,  Walmer 

Richardson,  Dover  

A.  Brisley,  Ash  

Havward 

Halton  . 

W.  J.  Wiles,  Dover 

J.  Welsh,  Dover  

G.  H.  Denne,  Deal 


For  the  n 
Nottinglia 


£1,465  0 
SSil  10 
790  15 
776  0 


M 


Lenton  Boulevard,  for  the  Corporation  of 
A.  Brown,  Borough  Engineer  : — 


Scott,  WigaL  

Hampshire,  Lincoln  

Kirk  Sc  Furry,  Sleaford 

P.  Smith,  jraiichesler  

T.  Smart,  Nottingham 

J.  Dixon,  St.  Albans 

Totnlinson  Bros.,  Derby  

Forster  & Barry,  Nottingham 
J.  Knight,  Loughborough  .... 

G.  Smith,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Kellett  A Bentley,  London 
Meat  Bros.,  Nottingham 

8.  Thumbs,  Nottingham  x,  w 

W.  Cordon,  Nottingham  * 18  612  0 Of 

• Accepted.  ’ 


£34,400 
33,600  0 
29,214  0 
28,088  0 
23,968  0 

23.984  0 
23,610  0 
33,073  0 
22.067  0 
21  074  0 

19.985  0 
19,680  0 
19,461  ‘ 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Orlini 


inghury, 

Edward 


near  Wellingborough,  for  Mr.  J.  Nunneley.  Mr 
Sbarman,  architect 

G.  Henson £750  q q 

Lewis  & Simpson 733  ig  g 

Underwood  ' ggg  19  9 

Ward&Saiby !!!!!!',’.!  685  0 0 

S.  Abbott  690  15  0 

O.  Monday  gog  g q 

Geo.  H.  Green  (accepted) 655  10  0 

For  boys’ day  rooms  and  school-mistress’s  cottage,  and 
other  works,  for  tne  managers  ot  tbe  Central  London  Dis- 
trict Schools  at  Hanweli.  Mr.  George  Judge,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshnw;— 

E.  Grover,  Ealing £9,080  0 0 

H.  Miller,  London  Fields  8,800  0 0 

W.  T.  Niblett,  Highbury  7,730  0 0 

Ej-ear8& Sampson,  Westminster  ...  7,600  0 O' 

J.  W.  Sawyer,  Clapham 7,553  0 0 

McCormick  & Son,  Canonbury 7,389  0 0- 

G.  Parker,  Peckham  7' 334  0 0 

H.  R.  Swain,  Bamsbury  7,’270  0 0 

Q.  Gibson,  Southall 7,265  0 O 

W.  Oldrey,  Westbourne  Park 7,000  0 0 

T,  Boyce,  Hackney 6,813  0 0 

W.  Brown,  Southall  6,758  0 0- 

Lucas  Sc  Son,  Kensington  i 6,405  0 O 

H.  Haynes,  Harrow ejoo  0 O 

Priestley  Sc  Gurney,  Camden  Town  * 6,840  0 0 

• Accepted, 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Clacton-on-Seat 
for  Mr.  Robert  Blackie,  exclusive  of  llttings,  bricks,  sand^ 
and  gravel  found  on  the  estate.  Mr.  T.  A.  Creasy,  archi- 
Wood   £1,299  0 0 

Salmon i^ioo  0 0 

Demand  1,095  0 0 

Saunders  & Sou  (accepted)  1,070  0 0 

For  tbe  erection  of  a house  for  Mr.  T;  R.  Marshall,. 
Manor-road,  Bournemouth.  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  &. 
Pinder,  architects.  Quantities  by  tbe  architects 

Uoare  Bros.  & Walden  £2,930  0 0 

Stroud 2,891  0 0 

G.  James  2,880  0 0 

J.  McWilliam  2,85)  0 0 

H.  Ware 2,650  0 0 

Jenkins  A Son  (accepted) 2,643  0 0 


For  new  roads  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited* 
i their  estate  at  Barking,  Essex.  Mr.  Henry  B.. 
Micbell,  surveyor : — 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell £700  0 0 ! 

H.  W.  Zeeble,  Regent’s  Park 667  0 0 

Jas.  Pizzey,  Hornsey S99  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton 488  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield, 'Tottenham  465  0 0 

E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow 416  0 0 

Peill  & Sous,  Bromley,  Kent  (accepted)  309  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  Oxford-road,  Now  North- 
road,  for  Mr.  E.  Dex.  Mr.  H.  B.  Riddle,  architect: — 
Johnson  & Co.  (accepted) £313  0 0 

For  dwelling-house  and  business  premises  for  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  draper,  High-road,  Streatham.  Mr.  Frederick 
"Wheeler,  119,  Cbeapside,  architect : — 

HiJl  Bros.,  Streatham  (accepted). 
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For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  stables,  bailiff  s 
cottage,  lodges,  and  alterations  and  additions,  to  the  house 
on  the  Flimwell  Estate.  Flunwell,  near  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Doubble,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Elgar,  architect,  Ramsgate,  Kent.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  Bookwood  : — 

Elwig,  Tunbridge  Wells £8,210  0 0 

Austen,  Tonbridge  7,597  0 0 

Punnet  & Sou,  Tonbridge  7,«3  0 0 

Balcombe,  Ticehurst  6,820  0 0 

Martin,  Ramsgate  6,800  0 0 

Port,  Ramsgate 5,989  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  reparations  to  premises. 
IIos.  126and  127,  High-street,  Guildiord,  for  Mr.  J.  Cable. 
Messrs.  Peak,  Luun,  & Peak,  architects  : — 

Edwin  Elliott,  Guildford  ..£193  0 0 

G.  & R.  Smith,  Guildford 490  0 0 

George  Strudwick,  Guildford 44'!  0 0 

Thos.  E.  Downes,  Guildford 388  0 0 

Billimore  & Smith,  Guildford*  354  19  10 

Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  cottage  residence, 
Gosden,  Bramley,  near  Guildford,  for  Mr.  F.  E.  Eastwood, 
J.P.  Messrs,  feak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architects,  Guild- 
ford : — 

Mi'chellBros.,  Shalford  (accepted)  ...£332  13  0 

For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  94,  Drurr-lane,  for  Mr.  J. 
Williamson.  Mr,  James  M,  Cable,  architect:— 

Cos,  Beckenham  £1,375  0 0 

Williams,  Pimlico 1,320  0 0 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea.,.. 1,276  0 0 

Richardson  Bros.,  London  Wall 1.248  0 0 


Fora  Tillage  church  near  Warrington,  Cheshire.  Mr 
Oeorge  Truefitt,  architect : — 

Patt--son £2,799  0 0 

Neill  4 Sons  2,545  0 0 

Southern  & Sons  (accepted) 2,485  0 0 


'For  alterations  in  Monnow-street.  for  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  the  borough  of  Monmouth.  Messrs, 
Muggeridge  & Powell,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Daris,  Cardiff  £1,402  0 0 

Simmonds,  Monmouth 1,243  19  0 

Welsh,  Hereford 1,194  0 0 

Charles,  Monmouth  (accepted)  1,057  0 0 

Bamfield,  Monmouth  1,000  0 0 

Morgan,  jun.,  Monmouth 937  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  pair  of  villas  at  Fellowes-road, 
•South  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Bares.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hudson,  arcnitect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  G.  J.  Poole ; — 

Gregory  4 Bence ' £3.396  0 0 

Thomas  4 Butland  3,364  0 0 

Gould  4 Brand 2,830  0 0 


For  additions  to  Mr.  H.  Clarke’s  house,  Tavistock-street, 
Bedford.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect : — 

Corby  4 Son,  Bedford  (accepted). 

For  a pair  of  wrought-iron  gates  and  palisaded  fence, 
A ork  _ stone  coping  to  wall,  and  steps  to  churchyard, 
Doultmg  stone  caps,  hanging  stones,  quoins,  4c.,  to  gate- 
piers  for  the  western  boundary  fence.  St.  Peter’s  Church- 
yard, Bedford.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect 
„ , 3r<iiont'  TTori. 

Gorlick,  Bedford  £35  q q 

Jarris  4 Son,  Bedford 63  16  0 

Osborne,  St.  Neot'a  ..1!!!.,!'.  6116  0 

Steers,  Bedford 69  0 0 

. SmiHin'  Work. 

Kilpin  4 Billson,  Bedford  £52  10  0 

W.B.  Baker.  Bedford 0 0 

E.  L.  Moulton,  Bedford 45  0 0 

Page  4 Co.,  Bedford 37  15  0 

W.  Day  4 Sons,  Bedford 33  0 0 

For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Everton  Heath,  exclusive 
nf  bncks,  lime,  and  sand  for  the  brickwork,  for  Captain 
Dennis.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect : — * 

S.  Oalome,  Eaton  Ford  (too  late) 

Foster,  Kempston 
Wade  4 Edev,  St.  Neot's 
Page  Bros,,  Ruetden 
Woodman,  Potton 
Bartle,  Potton  (accepted) 

decoration  to  residence 
u East  Grinstead.  Mr 

* - architect.  26.  Moorgate-street  — 

SmiUi  & Sons,  South  Norwood £403  0 0 

Hollidge  4 Stuart,  South  Nonvoodi  ...  357  0 0 

Furtle  4 Appleton,  Wandsworth 323  0 0 

H.  Ridley,  Lingfield  (accepted) 283  0 0 


...  665  10  0 
. £8.50  0 0 
. 590  0 0 
. 640  0 0 
. 517  0 0 
...  601  11  9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  L.  F.— A.  B.— G.  J.— C.  P,  & Sons.— F.  E.— H,  B.  M,— .1  T B — 

O.  I£.  D.— K.  W.  i P.-T.  F.— T.  W,— V.  3f.— O,  R.  O.— H.  T i;  Co  — 
H.  T.— T.  T.— C.  .1.  C.  P.— W.  F.  H.— R.  E.-J.  W.-E,  A,  0.— W.  H. 
— C.  A B.— .Mr.  H.— G.  A.— II.  Bros.— Mr.  T.— W,  E.  B.— G — 

P.  L.  Ji  P,— W.  E.  B.— B.  P.  P,-J,  S.  H.— B.  W.— W,  E,  B.  (send 


For  turret,  now  south  transept,  chancel  aisle,  and  octagon 
vestry  to  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Great  Yarmouth. 
Messrs.  Bottle  4 Olley,  architects  : — 

James  Leggett  (accepted) £1,365  0 0 

For  building  Ifield  Police  Station : — 

H.  Terry,  Storriogton  £813  0 0 

G,  Bidwod,  London  795  0 0 

Etheridge  Bros.,  Horsham  778  0 0 

Bedford  4 Potter,  Horsham 741  0 0 

R.  4 F.  Parsons,  Brighton  730  0 0 

John  Woolgar  4 Sons,  Horsham  720  0 0 

R.  4 C.  Gates,  Crawley 694  0 0 

John  Morris,  East  Grfnstead  670  0 0 

P.  Peters  4 Co.,  Horsham  658  0 0 

James  Longley,  Crawley  630  0 0 

Richard  Cook,  Crawley  (accepted) 615  0 0 

Paaneil  Bros.,  Horsham  599  0 0 

Priestley  4 Gurnej’,  42,  High-street, 

Camden  Town  59-4  0 0 


For  additions,  4c.,  to  Independent  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Wellingborough.  Mr.  Edward  Sharman,  architect 

J.  Hull  £693  0 0 

G.  Henson 570  0 0 

Marriott 540  0 0 

Hacksley  .534  7 0 

Ltnderwood  .... 

G.  H.  Green  (ai 


:epled).. 
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For  additions  and  alterations  to  Board  Schools,  Welling- 
borough. Mr.  Edward  Sharman,  architect : — 

J.  Undenvood  £1,910  0 0 

E.  Brown  1,896  5 0 

G.  Henson 1,850  0 0 

T.  Harrison  J,769  0 0 

R.  Marriott 1,74)  0 0 

Geo.  II,  Green 1,710  0 0 


excvpt  in  cuei  ot  liusineaa. 

All  etatoiuanU  o(  facts.  Hats  of  tendara,  Ac.  i 
hr  the  name  uid  addrsaa  of  the  aeuder,  net  c 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  01 

addresses. 

Ncvb. — The  reiponaibility  of  aljmed  articlea,  and  paper*  read  a 
public  meetings,  reita,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


1 books  and  giving 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 

REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITTTATIONa  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  (Vfty  words)  or  under gd. 

Eoch  additional  line  (about  ten  word*) Osi  6d! 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisementi,  alao  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  appUcaUon  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s  «d 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

..  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.' 

it“rf  '“'n*  should  be 

R«8'"teted  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  Coveat-gnrden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOORDRINIEB.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherine  street,  W,C. 
Advertisement*  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDaT 

/”PO“»>hle  for  DIH WINGS.  TESTI- 
at^onvit^^  * ' “i  ^ Adverti-semeuts,  and 

strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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A Diiblin 

Presentation  of  Doric 
Architcclnre. 

HE  Rev.  Mr.  Mahaffy 
has  recently  delivered 
a series  of  lectures  in 
Dublin  on  Greece  and 
Greek  art,  and  among 
them  one  on  Doric  ar- 
chitecture. A summary 
of  this  is  in  circulation 
among  the  public  at 
large,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  becomes  im- 
perative that  it  should 
not  pass  -without  notice 
and  correction.  It 
abounds,  indeed,  from 
beginning  to  end  ivith 
the  most  extraordinary 
errors  j these  may  have 
crept  in  by  tho  fault 
of  the  summarist, 
though  to  ascribe  them  to  him  out  of  tender- 

ness to  the  lecturer,  might  bo  only  to  indulge 
courtesy  in  one  dii-ection  at  the  cost  of 
committing  an  injustice  in  another.  But 

in  any  case  the  important  business  in  hand 
is  the  indication  of  misconception  and  error 
rather  than  the  conviction  of  authorship.  The 
reverend  lecturer,  it  is  ■well  known,  has  the 
enviable  familiarity  with  ancient  monuments 
which  is  to  be  gained  by  actual  inspection  of 
their  remains  during  visits  to  Greece,  and  this 
cannot  but  enhance  the  authority  which  is  justly 
his  due  as  the  writer  of  several  works  as  popular 
as  learned  on  the  literature  and  social  life  of  the 
ancients.  There  is  the  more  reason  that  the 
weight  of  this  authority  should  not  be  allowed 
to  tell  against  accuracy  in  archseology  and  the 
history  of  art,  any  more  than  against  the  fairest 
fame  of  Homer  or  of  Pindar. 

What  architect  -will  not  open  the  -wide  eyes  of 
amazement  as  be  reads  that  the  builders  of  the 
Renaissance  period  were  not  aware  that  “the 
Doric  pillar  instead  of  being  of  tho  same 
diameter  along  its  entire  height  tapered  gradu- 
ally and  very  slightly  towards  the  summit”; 
that  it  was  then  “ at  one  time  imagined  that 
the  shaft  swelled  slightly  about  the  middle,” 
and  that  it  did  appear  to  do  so  by  an  optical 
iRusion  which  was  only  detected  and  demon- 
strated to  be  nothing  more,  by  the  test  of  actual 
measurement.  “ It  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
and  industry  of  future  ages  (of  the  ages,  that 
is,  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Renaissance),  to 
find  the  explanation.”  “ If  a pillar,  it  is  said, 
were  formed  of  perfectly  straight  lines  with  the 
same  dimensions  along  the  entire  height  of  the 
shaft,  it  would  to  the  eye,  by  a curious  optical 
effect,  actually  seem  broader  at  the  top.  Hence 
to  obviate  this  illusion  the  Doric  architects 
tapered  the  shafts  of  their  columns.” 


Allowing  in  charity  that  we  ought  to  read 
here  diameters  for  dimensions,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  profiles  of  the  several  drums 
that  compose  a Greek  Doric  column  of  the  best 
period  are  perfectly  straight  lines;  but  again  it 
is  possible  that  by  straight  we  are  to  under- 
stand vertical.  We  have  then  the  ouimciation 
that  tho  Greeks  reduced  the  diameters  of  their 
hea'vy  columns  from  below  upward,  without 
any  reference  to  the  expression  of  stability,  and 
in  essaying  to  counteract  an  illusion  that  made 
them  lose  the  appearance  of  being  simple 
cylinders,  managed  matters  so  that  to  the 
unprejudiced  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance, they  appeared  to  bulge  in  the  middle. 
This  certainly  is  a remarkable  account  of  the 
entasis,  and  of  its  origin  and  rationale.  No  less 
confused  is  the  account  of  the  splendid  service 
which  Mr.  Penrose  contributed  to  art  aud 
archajology  by  the  labours  which  produced 
“The  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.” 
“ With  true  modesty,  wo  read,  Mr.  Penrose  dis- 
claimed originality  and  affirmed  that  ho  had 
only  rediscovered  the  facts  which  his  book  con- 
tained, pointing  especially  to  a passage  in 
Vitruvius  in  which  the  principle  was  obscurely 
hinted  at;  but  unquestionably  the  credit  was 
due  to  Mr.  Penrose  of  having  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  lines  on  which  the  Grecian 
Temple  was  constructed  were  not  straight,  but 
curved.”  Tho  fact  is  that  the  applieation  of 
curvature,  and  indeed  the  motive  of  it  with  the 
ancient  architects  had  been  already  distinctly 
recognised  by  others  when  Mr.  Penrose  under- 
took the  task  which  he  so  ably  executed,  of 
verifying  this  refinement  by  scrupulously  accu- 
rate and  delicate  measiu'ements.  In  the  pursuit 
of  this  purpose  he  not  only  confirmed  and  gave 
definition  to  previous  observations,  but  dis- 
covered that  the  refinement  had  been  carried 
much  further,  and  applied  much  more  exten- 
sively than  had  been  noticed  by  modern 
observers  or  hinted  at  in  ancient  literature. 
If  there  was  any  modesty  true  or  false  in  the 
matter  it  must  have  been  in  not  giving  obtru- 
sive expression  to  the  self-complacency  which 
one  who  cannot  but  know  the  value  of  his  own 
good  work,  is  bound  to  feel ; — save  us  all  from 
complacency  as  a compliment  to  our  modesty  in 
disclaiming  merits  that  we  happen  not  to  be 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to,  whether  others  are 
aware  of  the  fact  or  not ! 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  contrast  which 
the  lecturer  adverts  to  between  the  fully  deco- 
rated and  luxuriant  ornament  of  the  pre-historic 
architecture  of  Greece,  and  the  calm,  severe, 
and  sparingly  ornamented  Doric  order.  The , 
pre-historic  examples,  we  presume,  would  be  the 
fragments  of  columns  discovered  at  MycenEe. 
But  the  contrast  is  insisted  on  too  absolutely. 
We  do  not  possoas  all  the  evidence  we  should 
desire  of  the  treatment  of  the  earlier  Doric 
forms,  yet  enough  is  known  of  the  colour  deco- 
ration of  a temple  so  late  as  that  of  .^gina  to 
prove  that  colour  was  applied  to  both  the  archi- 


tecture and  the  sculpture  witli  a degree  of 
lavishness  that  only  admirable  skill  and  taste 
could  preserve  from  tawdrinoss.  Wo  willingly 
believe  that  such  skill  and  taste  were  forth- 
coming, but  the  employment  of  these  qualities 
would  leave  and  would  enhance  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  general  effect.  The  archaic 
architectural  terra  cottas  discovered  in  the 
Olympian  excavations,  and  alluded  to  by  the 
lecturer,  tell  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  “ learned  men”  who 
have  identified  an  Egyptian  influence  in  Doric 
architecture  have  connected  it  with  this 
assumed  revulsion  from  a decorative  to  an  un- 
ornamental style.  The  Greek,  who  had  seen 
Egyptian  monuments,  might  well  have  derived 
from  them  a sense  of  the  calmnoss  and  dignity 
that  were  -within  the  scope  of  architectural 
expression ; but  he  must  also  have  come  away 
impressed  with  the  compatibility  of  severity 
with  elaborate  enrichment,  if  not  with  their 
natural  mutual  dependence.  It  is  true  that  the 
historic  style  of  architecture  of  the  Greeks 
cannot  be  directly  affiliated  on  the  pre-historic 
by  obviously  direct  evolution  ; so  far  as  the  pre- 
historic architecture  is  represented  sufficiently, 
— which,  however,  is  scarcely  the  case, — by  tho 
“ Treasuries  ” of  Mycenm,  wo  must  certainly  look 
elsewhere  for  the  rudimentary  Doric  temple,  its 
constructive  and  schematic  elements.  We  must 
inevitably  look  in  the  first  place  as  students  of 
the  subject,  ancient  and  modern,  always  have 
looked  to  the  suggestiveness  of  those  forms 
which  are  common  to  all  nations  whatever  in 
their  early  attempts  to  house  themselves.  When 
we  look  further  for  the  selecting  and  deciding 
influences  which  finally  mould  a cliaracteristic 
style,  it  is  assuredly  not  to  bo  admitted  as  “ a 
difficulty  that  up  to  a date  much  later  than  tho 
origin  of  the  historic  temples  Egypt  was  closed 
to  tho  Greeks.”  The  origin  of  tho  type  of 
Greek  historic  temples  lies  far  back  iu  pre- 
historic times  j that  is,  in  times  when  he  must 
be  a bold  man  indeed  who  would  declare  how 
much  or  how  little  the  Greeks  of  a series  of 
remote  and  unrecorded  centuries  may  or  may 
not  have  known  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. Egyptian  influence  may  be  identified 
even  in  the  period  of  the  “ Treasuries,"  when 
Egypt  may  have  been  at  least  as  open  to  men 
from  Greece  as  to  shepherds  from  Palestine. 
The  recent  excavation  by  Dr.  Schliemann  of  the 
treasury  at  Orchoraenos,  brought  to  light  a vast 
stone  -which  had  formed  the  flat  ceiling  of  the 
inner  chamber.  This  has  been  engraved  in  the 
“Journal  of  Hellenic  Antiquities,”  and  the 
intricate  patteni  -with  which  it  is  covered,  a 
combination  of  spirals  with  palmettos,  is  an  un- 
equivocal adaptation,  or  rather  copy,  of  a 
pattern  that  recurs  in  Egypt  on  a variety  of 
monuments,  and  bears  its  own  proof  that  it  is 
of  Egyptian  invention. 

We  have  here  a stray  hint  of  a synchrony 
which  parallels  the  allusion  in  a single  speech 
of  Achilles  by  Homer,  to  the  inexhaustible 
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resonrces  and  wealth  of  Tbebea  in  Egypt  and 
of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia. 

“ Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 
The  many -peopled  Orchoraenian  town, 

Not  ail  proud  Thebes’  unrivall’d  walla  contain 
The  vrorld’a  great  empreaa  onthe  Egyptian  plain, 
That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a thousand  states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a hundred  gates.” 

"We  seem  bound  to  gather  from  the  words 
ascribed  to  Professor  llahaffy  that  he  believes 
himself  to  have  originated  the  theory  of  the 
primitive  hut.  “ The  theory  which  he  [Pro- 
fessor Mahally]  propounded  some  years  ago, 
and  which  was  very  much  criticised  at  the  time 
in  Germany,  was  that  the  Greek  temple  had  its 
origin  in  a wooden  building.”  But  the  whole 
question  had  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in 
times  which  may  be  considered,  it  seems, 
relatively  to  periods,  of  which  the  lecturer 
takes  account,  as  virtually  prehistoric.  That 
the  Greeks  built  themselves  wooden  as  well  as 
stone  houses,  and  wooden  temples  as  well  as, 
and  certainly  before,  eohiborat  and  artistic 
stono  temples,  will  be  assumed  by  most  people 
without  argument ; that  the  details  of  Doric 
temples  of  atone  are  far  more  direct  intimations 
of  precedents  in  wood  than  the  irregular 
columns  of  a structure  of  no  merit  at  Olympia, 
is  equally  clear  to  most  j but  when  all  these 
analogies  have  been  pressed  to  the  uttermost, 
we  have  still  but  the  crude  materials  of  a style, 
and  it  remains  to  look  out  for  the  possibility 
that  the  true  breath  of  an  artistic  life  was 
communicated  from  without.  In  this  there  is 
no  implied  imputation  on  the  resources  of 
Greek  genius.  The  nature  of  genius  is  to  re- 
spond to  tho  stimulus  of  contact  with  genius. 
All  tho  greatest  movements  in  the  arts  have 
resulted  from  the  confluence  of  distinct  streams 
of  energetic  development,  from  the  subjection  of 
sensitive  faculties  to  novel  excitement.  The 
Eenaissance  to  which  we  owe  the  art  of  Eaffaelle 
and  his  contemporaries  was  the  product  of  such 
a confluence.  Tho  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages 
developed  in  response  to  the  stimulant  inter- 
course of  East  and  West  in  the  period  of  the 
Cmsades.  The  students  of  philosophy  know  well 
how  much  progress  was  due  to  the  confluence 
of  Hellenic,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptian  literature 
at  Alexandria.  Greek  legends  preserve  intima- 
tions of  prehistoric  reactions  between  Phcenicia 
and  Northern  Greece,  Asia  and  Corinth,  Egvpt 
and  Argos,  and  imperishable  ceramic  evidence 
bears  out  presumptions  from  direct  comparison 
that  the  final,  the  truly  artistic  model  of  Doric 
architecture  was  decided  by  men  to  whom 
®g7Pt  'vas  well  known. 


SCULPTURE  AND  FINE  ARTS  OF 
ASSYRIA  IN  THE  KOUYUNJIK  GALLERY 
OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

^ Now  that  the  whole  of  the  collections  of 
Natural  History  have  been  successfully  removed 
from  Bloomsbury  to  South  Kensington,  where 
they  will  be  exhibited  in  a more  instructive  and 
attractive  manner  than  hitherto,  the  future 
characteristics  of  the  display  at  the  British 
Musenm  will  be  of  an  archasological  and  literary 
nature.  To  this  end,  the  extensive  additions, 
now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the 
garden  attached  to  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Librarian,  and  the  equally  great  area  of 
floor  and  wall  space  for  the  present  void  of 
objects  will  be  devoted,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  exhibition  of  manuscripts,  prints 
drawings,  books,  Greek  sculpture,  and  ethno- 
graphical antiquities  is  substituted  for  that  of 
Ivatural  History.  A large  room  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus  and  other  invalu- 
able pieces  of  fine  Greek  art  has  been  built  at 
a somewhat  low  level,  partly  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Entomological  Room 
I his  18  not  yet  opened  to  the  public,  but  the 
lOTangemeut  of  the  contents  by  Mr.  C.  T 
Newton,  C.B.,  is  in  a forward  state,  and  no 
doubt  It  will  be  accessible  to  visitors  before  lono- 
In  the  meantime,  while  all  these  alterations  and 
improvements  are  being  carried  out,  the  galleries 
and  rooms  containing  exhibitions  of  especial 
closes  at  present  undisturbed,  amply  suflSce  to 
Mterest  the  visitor  and  student,  and  a well- 
timed  opportum'ty  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  is^e  a Giude  to  the  Assyrian  Antiquities  in 
the  Kouyunjik  Gallery,  under  charge  of  Dr 
Birch  P.S.A.,  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  Antiquities,  and  president  of  the 
Society  of  Bibhcal  Archeology.  In  point  of 
critical  importance,  the  objects  which  are  de- 
posited in  this  gallery  transcend  the  Assyrian 


history  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
for  while  in  the  Biblioal  narratives  we  read  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Elam,  and  Chaldea, — written  long  after  the 
events  themselves  took  place, — in  the  presence 
of  the  relics  recovered  by  Sir  Austin  Henry 
Layard  from  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  opposite 
Mosoul,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the 
supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  for  the  first  time  with  con- 
temporary antiquities  belonging  to  and  illus- 
trative of  those  identical  facts.  If  to  read  the 
history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib, 
Hezekiah  and  Merodach-Baladan,  translated 
from  a Hebrew  manuscript  a thousand  years 
old,  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  an  essentially 
important  and  attractive  duty,  how  much  is 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  enhanced  when 
we  know  that  in  this  gallery  we  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a large  collection  of  objects 
contemporaneous  with  the  very  events  de- 
scribed in  those  histories,  and  although 
contemporaneous,  and  therefore  of  a date 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  those 
relics  are  by  no  means  so  fragmentary  and 
illegible  as  many  would  have  been  led  to 
imagine  on  account  of  their  far-reaching 
antiquity.  Large  slabs  of  gypsum,  alabaster, 
and  limestone,  elaborately  carved  in  a low- 
relief  with  spirited  and  intelligible  tableaux, 
record  historical  events  that  happened  during 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  B.C.  705  to  G81, 
and  of  his  grandson,  Assurbanipal,  B.C.  G68 
to  G2G,  pictorially  and  faithfully  (if  not  correct 
in  drawing  and  perspective  when  judged  by  the 
canons  of  our  Western  art,  at  any  rate  graphi- 
cally of  great  merit),  and  are,  from  the  immense 
amount  of  detail  they  exhibit,  worthy  of  the 
closest  attention  of  the  ethnographiat  and 
student  of  manners  and  customs.  A country 
wanting,  as  Assyria  seems  to  have  been,  in  tho 
means  of  producing  pajjyrus  and  parchment, 
would  have  been  without  any  means  of  pre- 
serving an  account  of  its  transactions,  whether 
public  or  private,  had  not  the  happy  idea 
suggested  itself  in  very  distant  days  to  the 
inhabitants  to  employ  slabs  or  cakes  of  care- 
fully-prepared clay  on  which  to  impress  with  a 
sharp  triangularly-pointed  stylifs  the  intricate 
and  peculiarly  glyptic  characters  into  which 
their  language  very  soon  passed  after  a prelimi- 
nary ideographic  period  still  represented  by  a 
few  very  rare  tablets.  The  enormous  number  of 
inscribed  tablets  (a  number  which  would  be  even 
still  greater  b ad  not  those  which  were  merely  sun- 
dried  relapsed,  after  becoming  wetted,  into  the 
primary  mud  or  clay  of  which  they  were 
formed),  which,  being  kiln-baked,  have  been  re- 
covered, in  a fresh  and  uninjured  state,  from 
the  rubbish  mounds  tliat  mark  the  sites  of 
many  a populous  city  on  the  Mesopotamian 
plains,  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  be  largely 
augmented  by  the  more  scientific  exploration 
of  enlightened  countries  that  are  now  fully 
aware  of  the  treasures  lying  buried  there,  and 
also  by  the  accidental  discoveries  which  occa- 
sionally attend  the  native  digger,  who  is  keenly 
alive  to  tho  fact  that  they  possess  a high 
market  value,  and  who  rarely  lets  pass  an 
opportunity  of  grubbing  about  and  turniug  over 
the  surface  of  tho  mounds.  Tho  bronze 
antiquities  demonstrate,  if,  indeed,  demon- 
stration were  wanting  to  us  after  inspecting 
such  marvels  of  art  as  the  sculptured  slabs,  the 
high  excellence  to  which  the  worker  in  this 
perennial  metal  had  brought  his  work;  and  tho 
lapidary  and  stone-engraver  has  carved  upon 
little  cylinders  of  precious  stones  innumerable 
myths  and  favourite  religious  devices,  as  rich  in 
material,  if  we  could  only  read  them  aright,  for 
leconstructing  the  poetical  legends  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  polytheism  as  the  subjects  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  gom-cutter  has 
endowed  tho  engraved  stones  of  classic  times. 

It  is  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Layard  that  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  Kouyunjik,  in  1849  and  1850,  from  a 
site  believed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh.  Other  objects  have  been 
tound  in  various  parts  of  Assyria  from  time  to 
addition  to  and  incorporation 
■with  the  Kouyunjik  remains  has  resulted  in  tho 
collection  m its  present  state.  The  illustrious 
discoverer  published  illustrations  of  many  of  his 
discoveries  in  his  “ Monuments  of  Nineveh,”  and 
other  works,  and  of  late  years  the  “ Transactions 
ot  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  ” have 
contained  occasional  notices  of  important  ob- 
^cts  in  the  collection.  The  sculptured  slabs  of 
Kouyunjik  are  taken  from  the  palaces  of 


Sennacherib,  B.C.  705,  and  represent  the  con- 
struction of  his  palace ; other  slabs  represent 
battle-scenes  which  occurred  during  the  rule  of 
Assurbanipal  or  Assurbaniapli,  who  flourished 
about  B.C.  665.  Apart  from  the  most  im- 
portant featui’eg  which  these  slabs  exhibit, 
namely,  the  contemporaneous  confirmation  of 
events  recorded  after  a long  lapse  of  yeai-sin  the- 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  let  ns 
glance  at  the  interesting  points  connected  with 
architecture  and  artistic  work  which  these  sculp- 
tured slabs  afford.  The  most  important  slabs  owe- 
their  origin  to  a desire  to  embellish  tho  palace- 
walls  with  representations  of  incidents  in  the 
invasion  of  Elam  by  Assurbanipal.  Urtaki,  king- 
of  that  country,  disregarding  benefits  conferred 
upon  his  people  by  the  Assyrians  during  a 
famine,  invaded  Babylonia,  but  fled  at  the- 
approach  of  an  Assyrian  army.  Pursued  and 
defeated,  in  bis  mortification  he  commits  suicide, 
and,  later  on,  another  Urtaki  calls  upon  an 
Assyrian  to  cut  off  his  head  and  carry  it  as  a good 
omen  to  the  king ; the  slab  on  which  this  inci- 
dent is  vividly  carved  is  of  great  interest.  The 
unfortunate  king  Urtaki  is  succeeded  by  Teum- 
man,  a man  who  was  “ the  likeness  of  a devil,”' 
as  the  contemporary  biographer  has  recorded 
probably  with  a pardonable  bias.  This  prince 
endeavoured  in  the  usualOriental  spirit  to  destroy 
the  family  of  Urtaki,  who,  however,  fled  to- 
Assurbanipal,  and  were  sheltered  from  their 
euemy  after  repeated  endeavours  to  get  them 
into  bis  hands.  Assurbanipal’s  policy  resulted 
in  a conflict  with  Teummaii,  near  the  city  of 
Shushanj  Teumman  was  defeated,  his  head 
cut  off  and  carried  away  in  a chariot,  over  the 
figure  of  which  in  the  carved  slab  is  an  inscrip- 
tion setting  out  that  it  is  “ the  head  of  Teumman 
which  was  cub  off  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce 
battle  in  the  sight  of  the  army;  they  are 
hastening  away  gladly  with  the  good  tidings  to- 
Assyria.”  From  this  series  of  carvings  wo  are- 
able  to  observe  that  the  royal  palaces  and 
temples  were  generally  erected  upon  an  arti- 
ficial mound  in  order  to  raise  tho  building- 
dear  of  the  floods  to  which  tho  country 
was  occasionally  exposed.  These  edifices  not 
unfrequently  covered  a large  superficial  area.. 
They  were  furnished  with  towers  or  turrets 
crenellated  or  embattled  like  an  English  castle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Arched  doors  and 
entrances  are  represented,  but  as  the  Assyrians 
were  rather  timid  in  the  use  of  the  arch  for 
vaulting,  their  rooms  were  in  plan  very  long 
and  rather  narrow.  Steps  and  inclined  planes- 
were  in  use.  Of  the  former,  a remarkabl& 
doorstep  of  solid  bronze,  of  great  thickness,  and 
cast  in  a mould  with  a raised  pattern  is- 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king- 
of  Babylon;  in  illustration  of  the  latter, 
there  is  built  into  the  northern  end  of  tho 
galleiy  tho  slab  series  from  a descending  and 
from  an  ascending  ramp  or  inclined  plane 
of  Sennacherib’s  palace.  Although  no  traces 
of  upper  floors  have  been  yet  found  among  the- 
ruins  of  Nineveh  or  other  sites,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  existed.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  were,  in  the  cases  of  which  we 
have  remains,  covered  with  sculptures  in  low 
relief,  and  very  often  the  bricks  were  covered 
with  properly-coloured  representations  of  inci- 
dents of  war  and  the  chase.  The  Babylonian 
architects  appear  to  have  used  brick  rather 
than  stone  in  the  building  of  theii-  palaces. 
These  were  often  enamelled  and  highly  coloured, 
fragments  of  inscriptions  enamelled  in  white 
upon  a blue  ground  have  been  found.  Of 
mechanical  appliances  the  knowledge  was,  as 
might  bo  expected,  very  rudimentary,  but  the 
rope,  bucket,  and  basket,  the  sledge  upon  rollers, 
the  lever  or  pinch-bar,  bevelled  at  one  edge, 
and  used  with  stones  as  a fulcrum  to  augment 
its  power,  and  the  construction  of  artificial 
mounds  or  inclines  maybe  observed  on  some  of 
the  slabs  in  this  gallery.  For  tho  rest,  sheer 
manual  labom*  was  employed,  forced  gangs  of 
laboui'ers,  presided  over  by  an  official  armed  with 
a truncheon,  hauled  at  long  ropes  and  tran- 
sported heavy  weights  in  a manner  shown  not 
only  hero  hut  in  Egyptian  art,  and  the  task- 
master, with  a formidable  cudgel,  rains  down 
unceasing  blows  upon  the  unhappy  workmen, 
probably  prisoners  of  war,  or  natives  subject  to- 
enforced  work  by  reason  of  their  class  position 
in  the  State,  who  are  thus  stimulated  to  put  out 
their  whole  strengthen  their  exacted  work.  Of 
the  pulley  nothing  seems  to  be  represented,  but 
the  balancing-weight  is  frequently  employed 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  raising  of  water 
by  means  of  the  shadoof  or  balanced  lever,  a 
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method  employed  to  this  day  in  Egypt  and  other 

countries  in  primitive  methods  of  irrigation. 

Of  the  tools  with  which  the  Assyrian  artificer 
worked,  under  the  direction  of  his  architect,  not 
much  remains,  hut  the  table  cases  contain 
several  bronze  and  iron  objects  which  were 
undoubtedly  employed  in  the  constructive  arts, — 
such  as  iron  nails,  bronze  piping,  long  bronze  nails 
from  Kouyunjik,  measui'ing  lOi  in.  in  length ; 
nails,  and  heads  or  studs  of  nails,  in  bronze, 
from  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik;  bronze  nails 
with  the  points  bent  over  and  twisted,  con- 
jectured by  the  WTiter  of  the  Guido  to  be  an 
ornamental  stylo  of  clinching;  fragments  of 
bronze  rods  and  wire  ornaments  ; the  pivot  of  a 
door  or  gate  still  showing  part  of  the  iron  rails 
by  which  it  was  fastened;  long  instruments  of 
bronze,  supposed  to  be  chisels,  from  Tel-Sifr;  a 
ring  of  bronze  with  the  clamp  for  fixing  it  into 
a wall,  evidently  to  receive  the  upper  pivot  of 
a gate  ; axe-heads,  hatches,  adzes,  knives, 
staples,  rods,  and  pins  of  bronze.  This  cate- 
gory of  builders’  implements  and  fittings 
probably  exhausts  all  the  classes  that  we  are 
likely  to  recover  from  Assyrian  diggings. 

The  Assyrian  city,  as  depicted  in  the  slabs, 
appears  to  consist  of  towers  with  curtain  wall 
between  them,  crenellated,  and  having  in  the 
centre  a pair  of  folding  doors  with  rounded  top 
(pp.  11-i,  115).  The  houses,  although  not  so 
elaborately  drawn,  were  evidently  constructed 
after  the  same  principle.  Among  other  objects 
of  interest  may  be  observed  the  representa- 
tion of  a bireme  or  galley  with  two  banks 
of  oars,  with  very  high  bulwarks,  a kind  of 
cabin  with  large  open  ports,  and  conical 
pointed  ram  (p.  49) ; the  details  of  the  capari- 
sons of  a war-horse  ridden  by  a warrior,  attacked 
by  a soldier,  attired  in  chain-armour,  and  armed 
with  shield,  having  a central  boss  ; the  curious 
chariots,  with  ornameutal  poles  and  crenellated 
wheels,  some  having  a square  body,  raised  to  a 
point  behind  and  ronuded  in  front ; the  raft 
(p.  103),  constructed  of  four  tree-trunks  tied 
together,  having  a pot  and  inflated  skin  upon  it; 
and  the  ox-cart,  with  wheel  of  four  spokes,  drawn 
by  humped  oxen.  Abundant  details  of  costume, 
armour,  and  domestic  objects  are  presented  in 
the  carved  slabs,  and  the  artist  has  taken  care 
to  represent  a variety  of  fishes,  eels,  and  crabs 
in  the  wavy  lines  of  his  seas,  marshes,  and 
rivers,  and  trees  of  many  species,  such  ns  fig- 
trees,  poplars,  and  oaks,  upon  the  hills  and 
plains  upon  which  he  locates  the  battle-scenes 
and  other  incidents  which  ho  has  been  com- 
missioned to  reproduce.  The  rows  of  curling 
hair,  the  tunic  and  trowsers,  belts,  collars,  bows, 
quivers  and  arrows,  the  fringed  and  embroidered 
dresses,  the  women’s  diadems  and  bracelets, 
the  elaborate  harness  of  the  horses,  the  pointed 
helmets  with  cheek-plates,  even  the  ornamental 
patterns  on  the  dresses  aro  not  without  groat 
interest,  for  by  an  examination  of  these  and 
similar  subjects  we  may,  as  it  were,  recon- 
struct, in  a great  measure,  the  life  and 
times  of  ancient  Assyria,  their  fine  arts, 
and  their  culture.  The  torture  of  captives 
and  emissaries,  and  various  modes  of  pu)hsh- 
ment  aud  death,  many  of  revolting  cruelty,  are 
hero  depicted  in  all  their  stern  reality ; while 
some  of  the  episodes,  such  as  the  entreaty  of 
CJrtaki  to  bo  beheaded;  the  vainly-asked  suppli- 
cation of  submissive  captives  for  quarter  at  the 
hands  of  an  elated  and  relentless  enemy  ; the 
little  children  fleeing  with  their  parents  before  the 
advance  of  a victorious  invader,  and  the  women 
or  eunuchs  seeking  to  escape  in  fragile  rafts, 
are  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  relics 
of  the  gem-engravers’  art  there  are  many  very 
fine  specimens  in  the  table-cases  placed  in  the 
Konyunjik  Gallery.  The  small  cylinders  and 
cylindroid  beads  formed  of  hard  stone  ai’e  pro- 
bably, we  are  told,  the  earliest  objects  that  have 
come  down  to  our  day,  some  belonging  to  a 
period  of  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  these  an  impression  was 
rolled  upon  the  front  or  the  edge  of  documents 
relating  to  sales  and  exchanges.  The  cylinder 
was  worn  on  its  owner’s  wrist  attached  to  a cord 
or  thread  to  secure  it  from  loss.  Various  kinds 
of  stone  were  in  use.  In  early  times  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a predilection  for  green 
jasper,  crystal,  amethyst,  ironstone  or  hsematite, 
grey  and  blue  chalcedony,  and  carnelian.  Of 
these  the  first  named  was  most  in  use  for  the 
mystical  figure  of  Gistubar  or  Nimrod,  the 
originator  and  divine  protector  of  the  Assyrian 
nation,  and  of  Heabani,  an  equally  potent 
divinity,  whose  conventional  attitude  is  that  of 
slaying  lions  and  bulls.  Crystal,  amethyst,  and 
transpai-ent  stones  of  other  kinds,  as  well  as  the 


more  metallic  kind  of  ironstone,  were  more 
generally  in  use  for  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  seal  with  a figure  of  the  god  whom  he 
particularly  venerated,  and  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  was  placed,— much  in  the  same 
manner,  in  fact,  as  a Media3val  saint  exercised  a 
tutelary  caro  over  those  dedicated  to  bis  charge, 
beals  of  this  nature,  we  are  told,  could  be  easily 
engraved,  and  were  probably  kept  in  stock  by 
the  engravers  who  added  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  use  of  hmmatite,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  a favourite  vehicle  forthe  Egyptian  scarab 
or  amulet,  is  found  among  Assyrian  seals  with 
representations  apparently  to  be  referred  to  the 
legend  of  the  encounter  between  the  gods  and 
the  water-chaos,  a female  deity  to  whose  legend 
we  owe  the  remarkable  discovery  by  the  late  emi- 
nent Asayriologist,  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  Deluge  Tablets; — historical  records 
which  produced  a very  remarkable  impression 
upon  the  pubhc  mind  when  they  were  announced 
a few  years  ago.  The  workmanship  of  tlio  earlier 
period  is  rough,  but  by  degrees  the  engraver 
acquired  more  command  over  the  drill  with 
which  the  work  appears  to  have  been  executed  : 
still,  iu  some  of  the  best  early  stylo  the  art  is 
of  a very  delicate  nature.  The  figures  on  them 
are  thin,  but  well  proportioned,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions very  carefully  engraved.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  this_  class  of  Assyrian  art  relics 
is  the  seal  of  Darius,  a jasper  cylinder,  l|in. 

S in-  diameter,  inscribed  in  three  lan- 
guages, Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian,  with  the 
words: — “I  am  Darius,  the  great  king.”  The 
monarch  is  in  a two-horsed  chariot,  driven  by  a 
charioteer,  shooting  with  a bow  and  arrows  at  a 
lion,  which  is  reared  upright  in  front  of  him. 
Beneath  the  horses  a second  lion  lies  dead.  Of 
the  transcendaut  importance  of  tlie  inscribed 
tablets,  speaking  philologieally  and  historically, 
it  wonid  be  diificult  to  say  too  much,  hut  we 
have  endeavoured  iu  this  notice  to  confine  our- 
selves to  tbe  artistic  points  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  ancient  objects  displayed  by  the  British 
Museum  authorities  iu  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery. 
The  photographs  with  which  the  guide  is  illus- 
trated assist  the  reader  and  student  who  cannot 
make  a personal  inspection  of  the  gallery  to 
acquiro_  a more  vivid  idea  of  the  antiquities 
which  it  contains,  than  he  could  do  by  text 
reading  alone.  Guides  of  this  character,  com- 
bining detailed  description  in  a small  compass, 
will  do  much  to  enhance  the  popularity  of  our 
national  Museum. 


EDUCATION  OR  STUPEFACTION. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  persons 
who  are  now  impressing  on  tbe  education  of  this 
country  some  very  questionable  features,  have 
ever  put  distinctly  to  themselves  the  question 
of  what  is  the  true  end  and  object  of  education 
in  general.  Without  going  more  profoundly 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  at  the  present 
moment,  than  to  refer  to  the  masterly  statement, 
by  Comte,  of  the  nature  of  the  true  educational 
problem,  we  shall,  we  trust,  carry  the  assent  of 
our  readers  with  us  iu  saying  that  the  proper 
aim  to  be  proposed  in  the  education  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  to  aid  aud  prepare  him  to  fit  himself 
for  the  best  mode  of  discharging  the  duties 
which  naturally  lie  before  him,  having  regard 
to  his  position  iu  life,  and  to  the  course  which 
will  be  most  in  accordance  with  his  birth  aud 
surroundings.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  oppo- 
site view,  which  regards  every  child  as  an  indis- 
tinguishable unit,  as  like  any  other  child  of  bis 
or  her  age  as  one  atom  of  carbon  or  hydrogen 
is  like  to  another  atom.  On  this  view,  the  un- 
organised aggregate  of  little  human  beings  is 
to  be  poiured  into  the  common  receiver  of  a 
school,  where  all  are  to  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, by  means  of  which  each  will  arrive,  at  the 
same  moment,  at  the  same  degree  of  excellence  ! 
One  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  such 
result  follows,  aud  that  however  hard  and  un- 
sparing he  the  drill,  individual  characteristics 
survive  it.  The  idle  will  be  idle,  the  industrious 
industrious,  the  clever  clever,  aud  the  stupid 
stupid,  so  long  as  a hard-aud-fast  system  is 
adopted  which  only  tends  to  cover  all  with  the 
same  coat  of  varnish. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  there  arc 
certain  proportions  above,  on  the  level  of,  aud 
under  the  average  of,  childish  ability,  which 
are  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  teaching. 
It  is  the  experience,  we  are  told,  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Public  Schools*Board  examiners, 
that  "fifty  per  cent,  of  the  well-fed,  well- 
clothed  public  school  hoys  are  dunces,  aud  are 


treated  accordingly.  This  proportion,  very 
likely,  IS  excessive,  but  it  is  set  down  by  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  estimate  as  the 
result  of  bad,  that  is  to  say,  inappropriate  — 
teaching.  But,  at  the  highest,  tbe  experience 
points  out  that  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  a 
given  set  of  boys  can  be  expected  to  pass  an 
examination  creditably. 

On  the  contrary,  with  reference  to  a set  of 
, schools  in  which  600  children  of  the  working 
class  are  taught,  a manager  and  correspondent 
comes  forward  to  say  “ the  infants’  depart- 
ment, year  after  year,  has  passed  100  per 
cent. ; the  boys’  department,  97  per  cent. ; the 
girls’,  about  85  per  cent.  Excellent  ! says 
tho  enthusiastic  novice.  Is  it  so  ? Uow  is  the 
result  attained  ? Only  in  one  of  two  ways, 
viz.,  by  making  tho  examination  a mere  sham, 
or  by  subjecting  the  children  to  an  injurious 
and  crushing  drill.  Which  of  the  two  is  the 
explanation  in  the  case  cited  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  that  the  master  keeps  the 
lads  at  work  for  7i  hours  per  day  all  round, 
and  sends  them  home  with  a slateful  of  lessons 
to  be  prepai'ed  before  the  following  morning. 

Now  that  this  state  of  things,  which  is  a very 
natural  result  of  the  competition  which  tho 
present  system  fosters  between  masters  and 
teachers,  is  one  involving  danger  and  mischief, 
no  one  practically  familiar,— we  will  not  say 
with  education,— but  with  the  rudiments  of 
physiology,  can  doubt.  Apart  from  the  grave 
question  of  tho  quality  of  the  teaching,  that  is 
to  say,  its  appropriateness  to  the  probable  future 
of  the  scholars,  the  question  of  the  quantity  has 
to  ho  considered.  To  expect  tho  children  of  tho 
labouring  classes  to  give  an  amount  of  time  to 
imposed^  tasks  which  is  quite  enough  for  a 
University  student  to  devote  to  steady  work  is, 

wo  hardly  like  to  use  tho  proper  word. 

A clergyman  writing  on  the  subject  to  one  of 
the  daily  papers  is  less  reserved.  "One  boy,”’ 
he  says,  “ became  delirious  in  tho  school,  one  or 
two  died  from  brain  fever.  No  one  moves.  The 
children  are  being  injured  for  life,  and  killed 
outright.”  Now  this  may  be  an  excessive  case. 
But  it  is  neither  an  impossible  nor  an  unlikely 
outcome  of  the  present  system  of  grants  t& 
schools. 

We  have  long  beon  painfuUy  conscious  of  tbe 
evil  resalts,  in  the  higher  walks  of  society  aud 
of  education,  of  the  system  of  cram.  We  are 
not  speaking  with  tho  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment or  of  failure.  Quite  tho  reverse.  But 
we  have  witnessed  the  winning  of  honours  in 
examinations,  as  to  which  we  can  only  say, 
C est  magni/ique,  moi«  ce  n’est  pas  V iducation^ 
To  a public  iustitution,  which  we  will  not  further 
particularise  than  by  saying  that  it  gives,  in 
our  opinion,  the  beat  education  that  is  given  in 
England, — an  education  which  is  marked  by  the 
development  of  the  physique  and  activity  of 
the  pupils,  as  well  as  by  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress,—it  befel  us  once  to  pay  a visit  on  a 
Sunday,  at  the  close  of  an  examination.  The 
scene  was  almost  like  a hospital  after  a battle. 
Worn  out,  not  only  with  the  length  and  severity 
of  an  examination  extending  over  successive 
days,  but  with  the  nightly  toil  for  pre- 
paring for  each  succeeding  day,  the  youths 
lay  on  chairs  or  in  corners  of  the  rooms, 
overwhelmed  by  fatigue.  And  in  this  case 
they  were  lads  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty;  and 
the  education,  however  severe  the  crisis  of 
the  examination,  was  thoroughly  sound, — good, 
— a.nd  carefully  suited  for  tho  special  career  to 
which  the  students  were  destined.  How  is  it 
with  the  mere  pass  competitions  ? In  these, 
cram  appears  in  its  worst  form.  It  not  only 
tends  exclusively  to  the  mechanical  acquisition 
of  certain  points,  we  might  almost  say  dodges, — 
which  the  experience  of  the  examiner  teaches 
him  will  pay, — bnt,  on  the  one  hand,  it  injures 
tho  natural  robustness  of  the  power  of  learning, 
and,  on  tho  other  hand,  gives  the  student  a pro- 
found, and  very  likely  a life-long,  disgust  for 
any  subject  on  which  he  has  had  to  pass  exami- 
nation. 

As  to  these  things  in  the  higher  walks  of 
education,  we  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence, as  acquired  in  the  case  of  men  who  are 
now  serving  their  country  not  without  dis- 
tinction in  the  Army  and  in  the  Church.  In 
the  race  for  life  some  degree  of  pressure  and  of 
hardship  is  unavoidable.  Aud  when  a high 
standard  of  culture  is  requisite,  and,  above  all, 
when  it  is  attained,  we  may,  perhaps,  take  the 
rough  and  the  smooth  together.  But  in  all  these 
cases  there  is  at  least  an  aim  at  the  appropriate. 
Is  that  so  with  the  Boai'd  schools,  of  which  the 
writers  that  we  have  cited  complain  ? We  fail 
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to  see  it.  For  that  education  which  should  bo 
of  real  use  in  after-life  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  to  serve  their  country  by  their  daily 
toil,  we  do  not  see  how  this  kind  of  exami- 
nation is  possible.  Any  technical  education 
must  be  tested  in  its  results  by  the  practical 
technical  ability  of  the  student, — not  by  his 
reply  to  a string  of  questions.  That  this  great 
object  of  cultivating  those  powers  which  are  to 
be  called  into  daily  exercise  in  after-life,  and  in 
giving  them  the  bent  that  will  be  of  most 
service  to  the  o^vners,  is  in  any  way  set  forth  as 
an  aim  by  the  great  body  of  teachers, — we  fear 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  And  the  question 
will  force  itself  to  the  surface.  Is  much  of 
the  education  which  we  have  made  compulsory 
now  doing  most  harm  or  most  good  ? 

In  those  inquiries  as  to  the  educational  con- 
dition of  other  countries  which  immediately 
preceded  our  o'vn  legislation  on  the  subject,  two 
European  States  were  distinguished  by  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 
These  were,  first,  the  Papal  States,  in  which 
education  was  simply  non-existent;  and, 
secondly,  Austria,  which  was  called  the  pays  d 
I’evamen,  the  country  of  competitive  examina- 
tion ; and,  according  to  the  reporter,  — if 
memory  serves  aright,  it  was  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold, — the  results  of  the  two  systems  were 
not  very  widely  different.  In  our  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  one  we  have,  perhaps,  stepped  into 
the  other.  The  ill  effect  on  the  physique  of  the 
children  is,  in  many  coses,  undeniable.  Not 
only  so ; the  ill  effect  on  them  as  fitted  to 
become  useful  members  of  society  is,  we  fear, 
not  too  often  manifest.  What  are  all  these 
children  to  become?  Does  it  fit  a lad  to  be 
a groom,  gardener,  farm  labourer,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  mason,  or  bricklayer,  to  give  him 
an  edneatioQ  that  will  fit  him  for  nothing  but  a 
retail  tradesman  or  a merchant’s  desk?  We 
think  not.  And  yet  for  which  of  these  careers, 
— if  for  any, — is  a certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion the  preparation?  Unless  the  general 
scheme  of  education  not  only  recognises  the 
fact  of  the  wide  difference  in  ability  between 
child  and  child,  but  further  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  the  different  walks  of  life 
with  a degree  of  well-considered  elasticity,  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  turn  English  children  into, 
— not  men  and  women,  but — useless  automata. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  say  that  such  is  always 
the  case ; but  we  are  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  there  is  a great  and,  moreover,  an  in- 
creasing danger  that  it  should  become  so. 

Shortly  after  these  lines  were  written,  a 
physician  of  large  and  special  experience  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  conversation  in  the  presence 
of  the  writer.  He  gave  his  opinion,  based  on 
physiological  grounds,  for  the  belief  that  the 
stamina  of  the  working  classes  was  being  rapidly 
deteriorated  by  the  severity  of  th«  Board  School 
education.  He  was,  he  said,  continually  applied 
to  by  the  country  people  in  his  neighbourhood 
as  to  their  children,  and  he  spoke  without  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  mischief  being  inflicted  on  them. 
As  to  the  utility  of  the  sort  of  instruction  thus 
forced  into  the  immature  and  unprepared  brain, 
there  may  possibly  be  two  opinions,  although 
the  weight  of  medical  testimony  is  against  any 
pemmnent  intellectual  gain  being  thus  effected. 
But  as  to  the  irreparable  deterioration  of  the 
physique,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
labour  now  obtainable  in  country  places,  there 
is,  from  our  friend’s  point  of  view,  no  doubt 
whatever. 


THE  “ TWELVE  FRENCH  ARTISTS.” 
Repbe.sent.mive  works  of  certain  French 
artists  have  been  sent  over  for  exhibition  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  We  know  not  whether  the 
precise  number  of  twelve  was  selected  by  way 
of  intimating  that  these  are  the  apostles  of  the 
new  aspirations  of  French  art,  come  over  to 
preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison  in  Philistine- 
land,  or  whether  the  nnmber  is  a mere  accident 
of  selection.  Either  way,  the  intention  seems 
to  be  to  suggest  that  there  are  artists  of  im- 
•portance  in  France  who  are  not  sufiiciently 
known  here,  and  that  they  have  somethin^  of 
a new  nature  to  suggest  to  us.  ° 

We  are  not  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
either  position ; at  all  events,  not  with  the  first 
one,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the 
artists  represented.  To  make  an  end  of  the 
disagreeable  side  of  it  at  once,  we  may  say  that 
almost  all  the  works  exhibited  under  the  name 
appear  to  us  to  be  simply 
detestable,  nor  can  we  conceive  under  what 
possible  conditions  of  public  opinion  or  art 


criticism  such  work  can  have  attained  so 
mueb  repute  as  to  bo  sent  over  for  special 
exhibition  in  this  manner.  We  should  not  give 
much  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  large  work 
by  M.  H.  Lerolle,  ‘‘A  Misty  Morning”  (54),*  a 
very  large  painting  of  labourers  at  work  in  the 
fields,  which  looks  somewhat  like  what  Jules 
Breton  might  paint  if  be  unfortunately  went 
mad.  It  is,  in  fact,  a huge  unfinished  sketch, 
as  coarse  and  crude  in  colour  and  execution  as 
it  can  be,  though  on  a small  scale  it  would  be 
recognised  as  a good  composition.  This  speci- 
men just  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  French  painters  of  the  day  are  aiming  at 
notoriety  (rather  than  fame),  by  exhibiting 
works  which  are  merely  sketches  seen  through 
a magnifying-glass.  M.  Lerolle’s  smaller  works, 
— landscapes, — have  a good  deal  of  beauty, 
especially  “Evening”  (57),  where  there  is  a 
deep  twilight  effect  very  beautifully  rendered  ; 
and  “ Waiting,”  another  evening  scene  on  a 
river,  with  a single  figure  seated  in  a punt  in 
the  foreground,  is  also  very  poetic  in  effect. 

The  most  forcible  painter  of  the  set  is  M. 
RoU,  whose  two  life-size  pictures  of  French 
workmen,  half-lengths,  are  certainly  remarkable 
in  their  way,  though  by  no  means  very 
attractive  in  an  ordinary  sense.  They  repre- 
sent respectively  “an  old  French  workman” 
(bricklayer’s  labourer,  apparently),  and  “an 
old  quarryman  ” ; the  latter  has  a fine  typo  of 
face,  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  ugly, 
gnarled  specimens  of  mankind  which  it  is 
possible  to  see,  and  yet  there  is  an  interest  in 
it,  for  it  is  a type  of  a large  class  of  humanity, 
painted  with  great  force  and  insight.  The  re- 
markable point  about  these  pictures,  and  what 
separates  French  art  of  this  class  from  most  of 
the  English  work  which  is  at  all  parallel  to  it, 
is  that  in  purely  realistic  representation  of  this 
type  there  will  be  found  to  be,  with  a French 
painter,  a je  ne  sais  quoi  which  redeems  it 
from  being  commonplace  or  vulgar.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  in  what  this  quality 
consists,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  it. 
There  is  more  intensity  of  characterisation 
about  it  than  an  English  painter  would  put  into 
such  a subject.  A French  painter,  in  treating 
a realistic  subject,  may  be  somewhat  coarse,  but 
he  is  never  tame.  In  the  sketchy  picture  of  a 
horse,  called  “ The  Meal,”  by  the  same  artist, 
there  is  a very  clever  depiction  of  equine  atti- 
tude and  character,  and  admirable  drawing. 
M.  Roll,  who  seems  to  fly  at  every  subject, 
certainly  oversteps  the  line  in  the  sea-piece 
entitled  “ Rough  Weather”  ; as  we  described 
another  work  as  “ Jules  Breton  run  mad,”  so 
we  might  best  describe  this  as  “ H.  Moore  run 
mad.”  Other  landscapes  and  coast  scenes  in 
the  room,  principally  by  M.  Damoye,  have  great 
merit,  especially  the  “ View  of  :fitaple8,”  painted 
in  the  broad  and  full  style  which  belongs  to  the 
modern  French  landscape  school,  but  escaping 
the  mere  “smeariness”  into  which  some  of 
them  have  been  betrayed  by  carrying  too  far 
the  desire  for  “ breadth.”  SI.  Besnard  appears 
to  be  a painter  in  search  of  a style,  as  he  ex- 
hibits two  or  three.  His  portrait  of  Slajor- 
General  Rodes  Green  is  painted,  as  far  as  the 
face  is  concerned,  in  what  seems  an  exaggera- 
tion of  Sir.  Millais’s  most  loaded  style  of  hand- 
ling; “At  Church,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
large  painting  with  two  life-size  figures  rather 
flat  in  style,  and  with  the  background  very 
little  made  out,  but  there  is  fine  contrast  of 
character  between  the  young  and  old  woman. 

The  Birth,”  by  the  same  painter,  is  a very 
clever  representation  of  a scene  which  ar 
English  artist  would  hardly  venture  to  paint. 
Mdme.  Cazin,  whose  landscapes  are  well  known 
in  London,  does  not  appear  to  the  same 
advantage  as  a figure-painter;  landscape  is  her 
real  gift. 

There  are  some  powerful  bits  of  sculpture, 
especially  a life-size  nude  “St.  John  Baptist,” 
a plaster  figure,  by  M.  Rodin,  very  forcible  and 
expressive  in  attitude.  A small  mai-ble  bust  by 
the  sameaculptor,  “Alsace’s  Orphan,”  is  interest- 
ing as  an  attempt,  apparently,  to  give  to  treat- 
ment in  mai’ble  the  same  kind  of  broad,  sketchy, 
soft  effect,  which  many  of  the  French  painters 
endeavour  to  give  to  the  treatment  of  the 
figure  m painting;  it  is  like  the  style  of  some 
01  the  works  of  Lefebvre  and  his  followers 
translated  into  marble.  In  spite  of  some 
crudeness  and  eccentricity,  the  small  collection 
18  worth  a visit  for  the  originality  of  a good 


deal  of  the  work  in  it,  and  the  glimpse  it  gives 
of  the  tendencies  of  a clever  but  rebellious 
group  of  French  artists. 
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is  made  out  in  that  vague 
catalogs  peculiar  to  French  eihibilion 


TRIALS  WITH  ASSESSORS. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  legal  pro- 
cedure which  was  introduced  by  the  Judicature 
Acts  of  1873  and  1875,  and  which  was  most  hope- 
fully welcomed,  was  that  by  which  judges  were 
enabled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  skilled  assessors. 
The  words  of  the  Act  of  1873  were : — “ The 
High  Coiu-c  or  the  Coui-t  of  Appeal  may  also  in 
any  cause  or  matter  as  aforesaid,  in  which  it 
may  think  it  expedient  so  to  do,  call  in  the  aid 
of  one  or  more  assessors  specially  qualified  to 
try  and  bear  such  cause  or  matter  wholly  or 
partially  with  the  assistance  of  such  assessors. 
The  remuneration,  if  any,  to  bo  paid  to  such 
assessors  shall  be  determined  by  the  Court.” 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  provision  has  cer- 
tainly been  a dead  letter.  Sittings  after  sit- 
tings go  by,  and  one  legal  holiday  succeeds 
another,  but  no  Court  is  assisted  by  skilled 
assessoi’s.  In  fact,  we  can  recall  but  one  case 
in  which  the  judge  has  been  assisted  by  persons 
skilled  in  a particular  business,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  trying  a case  involving  very 
technical  questions.  To  a largo  extent  the 
deathblow  was  given  to  this  part  of  the  new 
enactment  soon  after  it  came  into  operation  by 
the  case  of  Sugg  v.  Silber,  an  action  for  the 
infringement  of  a gas  patent,  which  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  no  compulsory  power  in 
the  Court  to  compel  the  parties  to  have  the  action 
tried  by  a judge  and  assessors  if  one  of  them 
preferred  another  mode  of  trial.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  distinctly  expressed  an  opinion  that 
it  would  be  well  if  the  Court  possessed  this 
compulsory  power,  and  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  new  Acts  and  rules  did  not  give  it. 
There  can,  we  think,  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  point ; for  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a jury  is  not  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
technical  questions  relating  to  such  matters  as 
patents,  light  and  air  disputes,  and  litigation  as 
to  the  construction  of  buildings.  Nor,  again, 
is  it  less  obvious  that  a judge,  if  assisted  by 
skilled  assessors  in  such  eases,  must  give  a 
decision  after  a much  less  protracted  trial,  and 
consequently  at  less  expense  to  the  suitors  as 
well  as  one  which  must  carry  with  it  greater 
weight;  aud  that  this  was  the  intention  and 
opinion  of  the  Legislature  when  the  Act  of 
1873  was  passed  we  can  have  no  doubt. 

Perhaps  no  more  telling  example  of  the  satis- 
factory character  of  a tribnnal,  which  consists 
of  a jndge  who  is  assisted  by  skilled  advisers, 
can  be  found  than  the  trials  in  the  Admiralty 
Court.  Here,  in  oases  of  eolliaious  and  salvage, 
the  Court  is  almost  always  assisted  by  two 
of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House. 
Nominally  they  have  merely  to  advise  the 
judge  when  he  requires  them  to  do  so ; 
but  practically  their  opinions  on  the  case 
as  a whole  cannot  fail  to  have  a consider- 
able effect  on  the  views  of  the  judge.  There 
are,  therefore,  three  points  in  favour  of  skilled 
assessors  being  employed  in  certain  cases ; 
it  is  a practice  which  has  for  years  been 
most  successfully  employed  not  only  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  but  in  the  County  Courts 
which  have  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  It  works 
very  well  in  the  Wreck  Commissioners’  Court 
not  only  in  the  case  of  inquiries  into  casual- 
ties caused  by  collisions,  but  into  those  which 
may  have  occurred  through  some  technical 
point  connected  with  ship-building  or  with 
marine  engineering.  It  was  clearly  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  that  it  should  become 
a general  practice,  though  unfortunately 
the  statute  does  not  effectually  carry  out 
these  views.  Lastly,  we  have  judicial  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  its  advantages 
are  obvious  to  all  parties.  Just  now  the 
Committee  of  Judges,  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  alteration  of  the  practice  of  the 
Courts,  ai*e  busily  engaged  in  considering 
new  rules  of  procedure.  The  Institute  of 
Architects  and  that  of  engineers  would  do  well 
to  express  their  views  to  them  on  this  point. 
We  have  always  stated  our  opinion  that 
special  tribunals  for  particular  classes  of  cases, 
such  as  those  connected  with  light,  air,  and. 
patents,  are  impossible  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a strong  opinion  that  the  present  tri- 
bunals can  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
the  practice  of  having  skilled  assessors.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  therefore,  that  in  certain  classes 
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of  cases  either  party  should  have  a right  to 
ask  that  it  bo  tried  by  a judge  and  assessors  j 
and  that  if  the  other  party  objects,  then  that 
an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Coxirt  to 
decide  if  assessors  shall  or  shall  not  be 
employed. 

If  the  party  who  objects  to  this  mode  of 
trial  is  found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  then  ho 
should  bear  the  costs  of  the  application ; but  the 
judge,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  must  have 
absolute  power  to  comijel  parties  to  try  in  this 
manner  if  he  thinks  it  advisable.  If  there  was 
no  objection  raised,  then  the  action  would  bo 
tried  in  this  manner  as  a matter  of  course.  For 
actions  relating  to  the  obstruction  of  light,  and 
which  involve  technical  points  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  houses,  a rota  of  assessors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Institute  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House  select  the  Admiralty  assessors.  For 
cases  involving  engineering  details,  the  rota 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Institution  of  Engi- 
neers. If  this  were  done,  and  the  practice 
became  common,  we  feel  no  doubt  not  only  that 
many  cases  would  be  tried  more  quickly  and 
more  satisfactorily,  but  that  many  cases  which 
are  now  sent  to  arbitration  from  a fear  lest  a 
judge  and  jury  or  a judge  alone  would  not  get 
to  the  bottom  of  them,  would  come  before  the 
■Court  at  less  expense  to  the  parties  and  with 
satisfactory  results. 


OUR  G-AS  BILL. 


The  annual  Gas  Bill  for  the  metropolis  has 
been  rendered  as  usual,  and  the  result  can  not 
be  regarded  as  wholly  unsatisfactory.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Great  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies  for  the  year  1882.  The  feature  in  those 
accounts  which  strikes  us  as  the  most  remark- 
able, so  far  as  what  we  may  call  the  .-Edileship, 
or  structural  superintendence  of  the  habitability 
of  London,  is  concerned,  is  the  comparatively 
small  amount  that  is  paid  for  public  lighting. 
Out  of  a gross  revenue  of  upwards  of  three 
millions,  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  has 
been  paid  for  public  lighting.  The  figures  are 
3,078,052/.,  aud  223,211/.,  respectively.  For 
the  nocturnal  brilliancy  of  London  (barring 
any  aid  from  the  electric  light),  the  public  pay 
only  about  71.,  to  every  93/.  that  they  pay  fur 
their  own  private  consumption.  No  means 
exist  of  dividing  the  latter  into  the  very  dis- 
tinct purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is 
obvious  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  gas 
consumed  and  paid  for  by  private  consumers 
adds  to  the  illumination  of  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  as  being  burned  in  or  before  those 
brilliant  shop-windows  which  form  so  luminous 
a feature  in  London  at  vesper  tide.  Wo  do  not 
know  whether  the  gas  companies  have  the 
means  of  forming  any  independent  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  gas  thus  consumed.  But  it  is 
a statistical  detail  of  much  interest,  which  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  obtain. 
We  should  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
cost  of  the  gas  thus  “contrived  a double  debt 
to  pay”  is  not  less  than  1,500,000/.  Of  the  re- 
mainder there  would  be  a proportion  devoted  to 
purposes  of  manufacture,  of  cooking,  and  of 
warming,  and  the  balance  will  represent  the 
quantity  of  gas  consumed  for  what  wo  may  call 
atrictly  private  lighting. 

Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
seen  how  unfounded  was  the  panic  which  sent 
down  the  price  of  gas  shares  on  the  introdnc* 
tion  of  the  electric  light.  It  is  true  that  the 
latter  is  now  being  brought  into  competition 
with  gas  for  what  we  have  called  private 
lighting.  As  to  the  result  of  that  competition, 
we  defer  to  anticipate  the  outcome  of  expe- 
rience j but  where  electric  light  certainly  has  the 
field  in  a 'great  measure  to  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  brilliant  illumination  of  streets, 
squares,  and  open  places,  it  is  obvious  that  even 
the  total  displacement  of  gas  by  electricity  for 
street-lighting,  pure  aud  simple,  would  be  hardly 
felt  by  the  gas  companies.  It  would  not  exceed 
the  increment  of  consumption,  in  a year  or  two, 
from  the  natural  growth  of  London  ; and 
although,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the 
economic  value  of  coal-gas  is  far  higher  for 
calorific  than  for  illuminating  use  (the  richer 
gases  obtained  from  rock-oil  being,  on  the  con- 
trary, better  adapted  for  illuminating  than  for 
warming),  yet  we  see  no  probability  that  gas 
will  fail  to  continue  to  hold  its  own  for  many 
a long  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  certain  that  coal  will 


continue  to  be  the  source  of  gas.  The  coal 
consumed  by  the  London  gas  companies  in  1882 
was  over  two  millions  of  tons,  or  more  than 
half  the  sea-borne  coal  that  enters  the  Thames. 
This,  however,  is  only  about  one-eightieth  part 
of  our  annual  product  of  coal ; and,  if  it  be 
doubled  to  cover  the  non-metropolitan  gas 
supply,  only  comes  to  one-fortieth  part,  or  2^ 
per  cent.,  of  our  annual  yield.  Even  so,  it 
provides  wages  for  nearly  10,500  colliers.  The 
annual  average  price  of  the  best  coals  (exclusive 
of  city  or  other  dues)  at  the  ship’s  side  in  the 
port  of  London,  during  the  past  sixty  years,  has 
fluctuated  between  the  maximum  of  35s.  9d. 
per  ton,  attained  in  1823,  and  the  minimum  of 
14s.  lid.  per  ton,  realised  in  1880.  In  1851  it 
was  at  the  same  price,  within  a penny,  as  in  the 
last-cited  year ; and  the  activity  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  1872-3  drove  it  up  to  318.  3d.  in 
the  latter  year.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
supply  of  coal  by  railway,  which,  in  the  half- 
year  ending  30th  of  June,  1882,  was  a little 
over  3,000,000  tons,  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  price  of  coal  steady  in  London. 
Mr.  Allport  gave  evidence  before  the  select 
committee  on  canals,  now  sitting,  to  the  effect 
that  notwithstanding  the  largo  quantity  of  coal 
now  borne  to  London  by  railway,  the  mean 
amount  of  sea-boi-ne  coal  sent  to  the  Thames 
has  been  practically  unaltered  by  the  additional 
supply.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good 
reason  for  anticipating  any  great  change  in  this 
part  of  the  case  within  any  assignable  time. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  consumers  of 
gas,  there  is  a compensation  for  the  variation  in 
the  price  of  coal  in  a corresponding  difference 
in  the  price  of  coke,  and  other  residual  product, 
so  that  the  constant  and  known  expenditure  on 
works  and  manufacture  is  not  liable  to  so  severe 
a disturbance  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  price 
of  coal.  If  we  put  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
companies  at  2,000,000i.  per  annum,  little  more 
than  another  million  of  revenue  from  tho  public 
covers  all  their  other  expenditure,  and  provides 
a minimum  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordi- 
nary stock.  The  prices  charged  to  the  ordinary 
consumer  in  the  past  year  were  ; by  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  3s.  2d. ; by  the  South  Metro- 
politan, 23.  lOd. ; by  the  Commercial,  also 
2s.  lOd.  j and  by  tho  London  Company,  3s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.  If  wo  take  the  average  price 
of  coal,  as  before  mentioned,  at  1/.  per  ton,  and 
allow  each  ton  to  produce  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  2s.  per  1,000  may  be  taken  as  tho  cost  of 
that  part  of  the  total  cost  of  gas  which  is  due 
to  providing  the  material,  and  Is.  per  1,000  as 
representing  allcosts  of  manufacture,  as  a balance 
after  taking  residual  profits  into  account. 

Our  readers  may  remember  the  very  prompt 
echo  that  was  given  to  our  remarks,  on  the  17th 
February  last,  as  to  producing  light  out  of  dirt. 
The  result  at  which  we  had  arrived  by  tho  route 
of  chemical  theory  and  analysis  was,  as  a cor- 
respondent assured  us  on  the  following  week,  at 
the  very  time  being  wrought  out  by  himself  in 
the  form  of  practical  experiment.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter  since.  But  it  has 
too  much  of  the  elements  of  truth  in  it,  and, 
which  may  be  more  to  tho  purpose,  too  much  of 
the  elements  of  £.  s.  d.  iu  it,  to  be  allowed  to 
drop.  Sixty  parts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we 
then  found,  are  to  be  procured  from  100  parts 
of  albumen,  against  sixty-five  parts  from  100 
parts  of  coal.  We  should  thus  want  some  two 
million  tons  of  the  solid  and  most  offensive 
elements  of  sewage  to  form  the  source  of  our 
gas,  if  Herr  Sandberger’s  statements  be  verified. 
Whence  is  it  to  come  ? It  is  turning  the  tables 
with  a vengeance  to  reply  that  the  sewage  of 
London  will  not  be  adequate  to  supply  the 
amount ! Four  millions  of  people,  while  enough 
to  render  impure  such  a river  as  the  Thames, 
will  not  furnish  5 per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
solid  gas-forming  matter  required ! Such,  at 
least,  is  the  result  of  calculations  given  in  our 
columns  years  ago,  which  estimated  the  solid 
material  contributed  by  three  millions  of  people 
at  209  tons  per  diem,  or  76,000  tons  per  year. 
This,  indeed,  is  only  one-seventeenth  part  of 
all  the  excreta,  solid  and  liquid  ; the  total  solid 
constituents  of  which  may  amount  to  about 
200  000  tons  per  annum  for  four  millions  of 
people.  Still  we  have  only  a hundredweight 
where  we  require  a ton.  If  every  Londoner,  on 
an  average,  now  is  the  cause  of  the  carbonisa- 
tion of  half  a ton  of  coal  for  the  production  of 
eaa  in  the  year,  he  will  only  displace  two  quarters 
out  of  the  ten  hundredweight  by  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  new  source  of  light. 

We  confess  that  this  comparison  looks  to  us 
very  cheering.  If  we  look  at  the  immense  vomit 


of  the  metropolitan  drainage,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  that  the  supply  is  so  far  in  excess  of 
any  possible  demand  for  utilisation,  that  any 
attempts  thus  to  diminish  the  virulence  of  the 
plague-spot  cast  on  the  Thames  would  bo  trifling 
and  unimportant  in  face  of  the  foul  aud  mighty 
mass.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  that  this  is 
really  the  case.  Two  millions  of  tons  is  a great 
mass  of  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  present  it  to 
the  imagination  in  a concrete  form.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  considerably  more  than  half  tbe  size 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  we  find  noted  to 
be  equal  to  92  millions  of  cubic  feet.  It  is 
equal  to  nearly  twice  tho  amount  of  sand 
dredged  from  tho  Suez  Canal  in  a year.  This 
bulk  of  coal,  however,  the  returns  tell  us,  is 
annually  sent  to  London,  and  there  converted 
into  gas,  and  that  all  that  portion  of  the  solid 
contents  of  the  London  sewage  which  we  have 
before  defined  as  conceivably  convertible  into 
gas  does  not  make  up  an  amount  that  can  in 
any  way  diminish  this  vast  coal  trade  by  the 
half,  if  even  by  the  quarter,  really  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  purity  of  tho  Thames  that 
we  have  yet  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
consolation  to  the  gas  consumer  is  not  so 
obvious.  On  tho  face  of  the  figures,  if  he  had 
all  the  benefit  of  tbe  difference  between  a cost- 
less snpply  of  material,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
his  present  supply  at  li.  per  ton,  it  would  only 
come  to  a reduction  of  3id.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  And  even  that  much  saving  would  be 
reduced  by  the  absence,  wo  should  conclude,  of 
mercantile  “residual  products.” 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  AT  FOUNTAIN- 
COURT,  STRAND. 

" Then  ©nlarco  on  hia  cunniofr  and  wit ; 

Say  how  no  harangued  at  the  Fountain  : 

Say  how  the  old  patriots  were  bit. 

And  a mouse  was  produced  by  a mountain.” 

We  recently  adverted  * to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  yet  another  theatre  in  a 
quarter  which  of  late  years,  at  least,  has  become 
identified  with  the  cult  of  certain  of  tho  Muses, 
amongst  whom,  however,  Polyhymnia  and 
Urania  cannot  be  reckoned.  Tho  Occidental 
tavern  and  part  of  Fountain-court  will  make 
way  for  the  now  structure.  The  court  is  so- 
called  after  the  tavern  of  that  name  in  the 
Strand,  where  met  the  celebrated  Fountain 
Club,  in  political  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  This  is  Strype’s  “ very  fine  tavern, 
....  with  excellent  vaults,  good  rooms  of  en- 
tertainment, and  a curious  kitchen  for  dressing 
of  meal,  wliiob,  with  the  good  wines  there  sold, 
make  lit  to  be  well  resorted  unto.’'t  _ The 
tavern  is  represented  by  Simpson’s  Dining- 
rooms and  the  Divan.  On  the  burning  of  hia 
premises  adjoining  the  Fountain,  Charles  Lilly^ 
the  perfumer,  opened  a shop, — now  Rimtnel’s, — 
at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Beaufort-build- 
ings.  Lilly,  familiar  to  those  who  read 
Steele’s  papers  in  tho  Taller,  receiving  here  for 
Steele  letters  addressed  to  that  periodical,  used 
to  take  them  to  the  “ Trumpet,”  in  Shirodane. 
Ho  was  employed  there  as  officer  of  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff’s  Court  of  Honour,  in  which  people  had 
actions  brought  against  them  for  looking  at 
their  watches  while  their  betters  were  taUdng, 
and  for  brushing  feathers  from  an  exquisite  8 
coat  with  a cane  “ of  value  fivepence.”  At  Beau- 
fort-buildings  stood  the  town  mansion,  its  suc- 
cessor being  burned  down  in  the  fire  of  1695,  J of 
the  line  since  of  that  title.  Originally  appertain- 
ing to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  the  house  passed,  at 
the  Dissolution,  to  the  earls  of  Bedford,  and 
from  them  to  Edward,  second  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester, author  of  The  Century  of  Inventions, 
first  printed  in  the  year  1663.  During  the  build- 
ing of  his  now  house  in  St.  James  8-street, 
Lord  Clarendon  hired  this  one  for  500/.  a 
year  from  the  Marquess  of  Worce3ter,§  and  here 
in  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1660,  his 
daughter  married  James  Duke  of  Tork  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mar- 
vell, in  his  “ Rehearsal  Transposed,”  speaks  of 
the  Worcester  House  Conference,  temp.  Charles 
II.  When  living  in  Beaufort-buildings  Fielding, 
dunned  by  the  rate-collector,  had  recourse  to 


Bee  the  Builder,  p.  738,  ante. 
t Conf.  also  Dennis’s  “ Letters.' 

J Seethe  Postman  No.  SOfor^that  year^^and Slrype, 


§ The  Marquess 
■T  lordship  I 


kad  offered  it  “without  requiring 
from  your  lordship  one  penny  rent  (yet  that  only  known 
between  your  lordship  and  me)  ; it  is  during  my  bfe  at 
■your  service,  for  I am  but  a tenant  in  tail,  but  were  my 
interest  longer,  it  should  be  readily  at  your  lordship  a 
serrice.”— Marquess  of  Worcester  to  Lord  Clarendon  s 
Lister,  iii.,  108. 
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Jacob  Tonson  for  a loan  of  a few  guineas  on  the 
security  of  a yet  unwritten  work.  On  his 
return  he  met  an  old  friend  whose  necessities 
were  as  great  as  his  own,  and  gave  him  the 
money.  Reaching  home  and  hearing  that  the 
collector  had  repeated  his  visit,  Fielding  said, 
more  to  the  credit  of  his  heart  than  of  his  sense 
of  a citizen’s  obligations,  that  Friendship,  too, 
had  called,  and  had  the  money, — let  the  tax- 
gatherer  come  again.  Part  of  the  tavern  site 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  adramng-school, 
with  Conway  and  "Wheatley  amongst  its  pupils ; 
John  Thelwall’s  lecture-room ; and  the  premises 
of  Rudolph  Ackormann,  the  printseller,  who 
introduced  lithography  and  “Annuals”  from 
Germany,  illuminating  his  gallery  with  cannol- 
coal  when  gas-lighting  was  as  yet  a novelty. 
The  Occidental  Tavern  presen-es  that  repute  as 
a resort  of  the  dramatic  profession  which,  under 
its  former  style  of  the  Coal  Hole,  it  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  Edmund  Kean.  Procter,  in  his 
“ Life  of  Kean,”  relates  how  he  enjoyed  a beef- 
steak at  the  Coal  Hole,  or  a devil  or  a grill  at 
one  of  the  mean  taverns  near  the  theatre,  and 
goes  on  to  observe  how  he  found  himself  out  of 
his  element  when  confronted  with  elegance  and 
ceremony.  Our  elder  readers  will  recollect  the 
Coal  Hole  in  connexion  with  the  suppers  there 
presided  over  by  the  soi-disanf  Baron  Nicholson. 
As  the  Occidental  it  has  formed  head-quarters 
for  the  supporters  and  adherents  of  the  junior 
member  for  Northampton.  The  steep  flight  of 
stops  leading  from  Fountain  - court  to  the 
Embankment,  at  whoso  foot  still  stands  the 
Fox-under-the-Hill,  shows  how  sudden  is  the 
descent  to  the  river  at  this  point.  In  the  back 
room  on  the  first  fioor  of  No.  3,  Fountain-court 
died,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1827,  aged 
sixty-eight  years,  the  author  of  “ Songs  of 
Innocence  and  Songs  of  Experience  ” and 
painter  of  the  “Ancient  of  Days”  and  the 
“Last  Judgment.”  The  close  of  an  unpros- 
perous  career  was  solaced  by  the  affectionate 
solicitude  of  his  wife,  and  cheered  by  an  un- 
affected piety  which,  through  a life  of  unvary- 
ing poverty,  had  never  deserted  him.  Sou  of  a 
hosier  at  No.  28,  Broad-street,  Carnaby-markefc, 
William  Blake  was  born  there  in  the  year  1759. 
As  the  boy  exhibited  a manifest  talent  for 
drawing  combined  with  a total  ineptitude  for 
his  father’s  business,  they  placed  him  in  the 
studio  of  James  Basire,  engraver  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Leaving  his  instructor,  he 
^nod  the  acquaintance  of  Flaxmau  and 
Stothard,  and  secured  the  favour  of  the  accom- 
plished Mrs.  Mathew,  whose  house  in  Eathbone- 
by  nearly  all 

the  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  of  the  dtij- 
Havlng  heard  him  read  some  early  attempts 
at  poetry  Mrs.  Mathew  persuaded  her  husband, 
a clergyman,  to  join  him  whom  Blake  sub- 
s^aently  addressed  as  “ Dear  Sculptor  of  Eter- 
mty  • m meeting  tiie  coat  of  printing  them, 
xlaxman  wrote  the  short  preface  to  a little 
volume  of  some  seventy  pages  8vo.,  dated  1783 
and  entitled  “Poetical  Sketches  by  W.  B.’^ 
Blake  then  set  up  in  business  as  a printseller 
at  No.  27,  next  door  to  his  father,  with  one 
Parker,  his  fellow  pupil,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
metrical  compositions  which,  notwithstanding 
his  confessed  ignorance  of  music  as  a science° 
ho  set  to  beautiful  airs.  Katharine,  his  wife 
sympathising  with  his  conceptions  and  readily 
©ntermg  into  the  practice  of  his  art.  not 
only  rendered  him  valuable  help  in  takin^r 
proof  impressions  of  his  plates,  but  even 
became  herself  no  mean  draughtswoman  pro- 
ducing  designs  as  original  as  her  husband’s. 
Without  seeking  here  to  account  for  his 
taith  m the  visionary  appearances  which  ho 
bebeved  were  present  before  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  with  whose  guidance  and  admonitions 

i T''  ■'  “touW  point  out 

that  Blake  had  eiugular  powers  of  self-conoen. 
tratiou  and  abstraction  from  all  distnrbin.. 
elements  whenever  he  appUed  himself  to  the 
task  of  invention.  Permitting  himself  but  little 
istraetion,  or  even  necessary  relaiation,  he 
achieved  that  eicellence  in  colonringupon  which 
of  art  In  ttis  branch 

fteqhohtly  ackmowledged 
Apelles  to  have  been  his  tutor,  who,  he  fancied 
revealed  himself  and  onoonraged  him  to  perfect 
survive  to  eihihit  at  Somerset 
use  his  marvellous  fresco-painting  of  “ The 
Last  Judgment,"  which  might  have  rkised  him 
i iis  lust  com- 
pleted work,  a set  of  twenty-one  plates  (ere- 


cuted  for  Linnell)  illustrative  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  insured  the  encomiums  of  such  men  as 
Lawrence,  Baily,  Chantrey,  Westmacott,  and 
James  Ward.  In  his  last  hours  Blake,  propped 
up  with  pillows  in  bed,  worked  upon  an  impres- 
sion of  the  frontispiece  to  his  “Europe,  a 
Prophecy,”  for  tinting  which  he  was  to  receive 
3^  guineas.  The  specimen  is  worth  any  sum 
now,  but  that  price  was  more  than  Blake  had 
commonly  received,  and  was  considerable  to  ono 
who,  with  his  wife,  worked  and  studied,  lived 
and  slept,  in  the  one  same  room.  This  frontis- 
piece represents  the  Creator,  Wisdom  with  Him, 
“when  He  set  a compass  upon  the  face  of  the 
depth,”*  a grand  realisation  of  a passage 
from  Raphael’s  descrqjtion  of  the  creation  to 
Adam  : — 

” '■  in  His  Land 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God’s  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  unirerse,  and  all  created  things  : 

One  foot  He  centred,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure  : 

And  said, — ‘Thus  far  extend, — thus  far  tby  bounds, — 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O world  1 ’ "f 

With  a final  effort  Blake  make  a spirited  like- 
ness of  her  who  was  watching  him.  “Stay! 
Keep  as  you  are  ! ” he  cried.  “ Yo'i.  have  ever 
been aa  anjei  to  me.  I will  draw  you”  ; andthns, 
chanting  songs  to  his  Maker  the  while  so  sweetly 
that  when  his  wife  stood  to  hear  he  said,  “ My 
beloved,  they  are  not  mine ; no,  they  are  not 
mine,”  calmly  expii-ed  that  summer  evening 
he  whose  finest  works  Flaxman  and  Fuseli 
declared  would  be  as  much  sought  after  and 
valued  in  the  portfolios  of  men  of  mind  as  those 
of  Michelangelo  himself. 


Cowpcr”J,  21st  September.  13:0.  s Life  of 


PASSAGES  IN  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL 
CAREER. 

I. — MY  FIKST  COMMISSION. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  and  profit  for 
some  of  those  who  are  entering  upon  a pro- 
fessional career  if  I set  down  the  circumstances 
of  my  first  commission;  and  for  the  clearer 
understanding  of  my  story  I may  as  well  state 
that  after  passing  through  the  usual  pro- 
bationary course  in  a country  office,  my  spare 
time  occupied  in  sketching  all  the  old  churches 
in  the  county,  I came  to  London  to  seek  my 
fortune  in  the  yeai  1851,— that  second  “ annus 
7)urabilis,"  — the  year  of  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Hyde  Park. 

By  the  recommendation  of  a friend,  who  had 
seen  some  of  my  measured  drawings  of  old 
work,  I was  received  into  a London  office,  and 
fvffpr  trial  of  my  capacity  was  allotted  the 
curious  s.alary  of  35f.  p^r  annum.  Whether  this 
was  a fair  equivalent  for  my  abilities  I cannot 
say,  but  tbe  sum  bears  all  the  appearance  of  a 
careful  appraisement  thereof.  I took  a lodging 
m Chelsea,  and  I can  recall,  after  an  interval  of 

thirtyyears.thelncideutsofmydailywalkthence 

to  my  office  and  hack  again  thither.  I often 
pass  along  the  old  route  “ for  auld  laug  syne  ” 
and  note  how  like  and  yet  how  unlike  it  is  to 
the  place  as  I then  knew  it ; and  I have,  aud 
shall  always  retain,  a special  affection  for  the 
old  landmarks  which  have  escaped  the  scope  of 
the  improver.  As  I had  no  other  pecuniary 
resources  than  the  aforesaid  351.  per  annum  my 
lodging  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a humble  one 
A amgle  room,  with  a right,— not  often  ener- 
cisej,  to  take  tea  in  the  famiiy  pariour 
London  is  even  now  badiy  off  by  comparison 
with  the  great  northern  towns  for  piaces  where 
young  men  can  proBtabiy  spend  their  evenings. 
It  was  worse  off  then.  There  were  no  public 
reading-rooms  and  such  like,  or,  at  least,  I knew 
of  none.  A stuffy  back  bedroom  looking  into  a 
pimy  back  yard  garnished  with  a few  sooty 
trees,  and  enlivened  by  a set  of  dingy,  rapacious, 
and  impertinent  sparrows,  was  not,  to  one  fresh 
from  a country  life,  very  attractive,  especially 

eenm'!™””  Short  trips  iAtc  the 

country  were  not  so  easy  nor  so  cheap  as  they 
are  now,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  oiir 
parks  were  waste  places,  and  not  tho  paradise 

thevla  “‘^“bberies  which 

wo.fl  . “T”  *'“PP‘’y  become.  Sometimes  I 
VaSL^R^l  fceeaon's  church  at 

T mS  ' Senige  slowly  rising,  and  many  a sketch 
I made  of  its  beantifnl  tower  and  spire.  My 


• Proverbs  viii.  27. 
t “PnrsJiae  Lost,"  book 
favourite  was  this  subject 


V’L.  .hn<‘a  224-231.  Suck  a 
ta  him  that  he  always  gavi 

• nlisAaivwa  --y 


more  time  and  derived  greater  f ® ""'ays  gave 

print  than  in  any  ef  his^otblro  when  coloimnK  the 

ivhich  he  declared  hovered  at  th/f  depicts  the  vision 
made  a deeper  iruDrelsInn  « staircase,  and 

ever  visited  Mm™^  all  that  had 


pocket  would  not  often  permit  the  enjoyment 
of  the  theatre.  There  were,  however,  red-letter 
clays,  and  a stray  order  for  the  Haymarket  when 
Buckatone  and  Compton  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam 
were  in  their  prime,  was  a balm  for  a whole 
week’s  ennui. 

On  one  happy  day, — how  well  I remember 
it, — a friend,  who  held  some  subordinate  profes- 
sorship in  a great  collegiate  establishment  in 
Wildahire,  wrote,  telling  me  that  he  thought  he 
had  obtained  for  me  some  professional  employ- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  college,  and  would 
write  again.  Oh ! cruel  suspense.  Better  to 
have  left  mo  in  sweet  ignorance  than  thus 
to  stretch  mo  on  the  rack  of  expectation.  In 
a few  days,  by  calculation,  weeks  in  effect,  a 
note  from  the  same  hand  brought  particulars. 
The  college  building  had  been  a nobleman’s 
house,  and  amongst  the  various  re-appropria- 
tion of  the  rooms  for  its  scholastic  purpose 
the  ball-room  had  been  told  off  to  do  duty  as 
the  chapel.  Now,  however,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  authorities  to  pull  this  down  and  to 
build  upon  its  site  a new  Gothic  chapel  d la 
mode,  and  my  friend-had  persuaded  the  powers 
to  allow  mo  to  submit  sketches  for  the  same. 
Hero,  then,  was  my  chance.  I set  to  work  at 
once.  My  own  little  back  room  became,  indeed,, 
a busy  place.  The  old-fashioned  wooden  bed- 
stead occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  left 
but  a narrow  passage  between  it  and  the  chest 
of  drawers,  which  extended  from  the  window 
on  the  left  to  near  the  door  on  the  right.  By 
sittiug  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  however,  and 
slanting  the  drawing-board  upon  the  handles  of 
the  upper  drawers,  I managed  pretty  well ; and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  convenient  for 
the  saucers  and  palettes  than  the  neighbouring, 
wash-stand,  so  very  close  at  hand.  This  sudden- 
accession  of  professional  occupation  brought  its- 
anxieties.  First,  should  I send  the  sketches  in 
pencil,  not  too  laboured,  as  if  thrown  off  with 
practised  skill  ? or  ought  they  to  have  the 
attractiveness  of  colour  to  recommend  them  ? 
I was  no  colourist,  and  knew  it.  Pen  and  ink 
had  not  yet  become  the  fashionable  medium. 
I decided  on  pencil,  and  as  a sort  of  compromise 
between  a mero  uninviting  architectural  draw- 
ing and  a water-colour  sketch,  I hit  upon  the  idea 
of  using  tinted  paper,  and  even  thought  of 
touching  up  the  high  lights  with  a little  chalk 
or  Chinese  white.  I bought  a sheet  or  two  of 
tinted  paper,  with  a surface,  I remember,  like 
a Bath  brick,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest  with 
a pencil  somewhat  too  soft  for  the  occasion.  A 
few  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  precious- 
parcel  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross, 
I received  by  post  from  my  friend  the  blessed 
assurance  that  my  design  was  not  only  approved, 
but  universally  admired. 

But  the  ideas  of  the  promoters  had  meanwhile- 
expanded.  The  chapel  was  to  be  a churcb,  to- 
accommodate  not  only  the  inmates  of  the 
college,  but  the  neighbouring  rustics.  It  was 
to  be  Early  English  in  style,  and  was  to  have  a. 
tower  and  spire ! I was  invited  down  into- 
Wildshire  to  “prospect,”  as  our  cousins  say,  and 
thither  I went  part  of  the  way  by  train  aud  part 
by  stage-coach,  for  the  stage-coach  then  ran  in. 
remote  Wildshii-e,  cai'eering  briskly  and  joyously 
over  the  bleak  moorland  aud  through  the  deep- 
wooded  valleys  of  the  loveliest  of  English 
counties. 

On  my  return  I soon  produced  a grand  design,, 
working  early  and  late  aud  (I  fear)  “ carrying 
on”  a little  befoi'e  my  less  favoured  acquain- 
tances. This  second  design  was  also  approved. 
But  now  a little  mystery  began  to  gather  round 
the  affair.  It  was  communicated  to  me  verbally 
by  a friend  of  my  friend  that  it  was  felt  that- 
the  employment  of  so  young  and  untried  a man. 
on  so  important  a work  was  not  unattended' 
with  risk.  I was  kept  but  imperfectly  informed 
of  what  was  passing,  aud  my  anxieties  accumu- 
lated, when  it  was  at  last  broken  to  me  that 
the  college  had  thought  it  only  prudent  to  take 
the  advice  of  some  architect  ®f  eminence. 
Architect’s  name  not  disclosed.  Had  I any- 
objectiou  ? Of  course  not.  Full  of  confidence 
in  myself  I was  ready  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  whole  Institute.  There  was,  no  doubt,, 
something  hazardous  in  this  importation  of  a 
new  professional  element  into  the  case,  but  I 
“saw  it  not,  thought  it  not.”  Strange  to  say, 
the  architect’s  report  was  entirely  favourable. 

A little  trifiing  alteration  in  the  framing  of  the 
nave  roof  was  all  he  had  to  suggest.  Nay,  so 
friendly  towards  me  did  he  profess  himself  to 
bo  that  he  conveyed  to  me  indirectly  his 
willingness  to  receive  me  into  his  office,  and 
negotiations  to  that  end  resulted  in  a sudden 
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leap  in  iny  income  from  351.  to  no  less  than  801. 
per  annum.  Was  ever  man  so  blest?  But, 
owing  to  some  causes  which  have  never  yet 
been  explained,  I could  not  got  my  plans  again, 
and  this  was  a constant  source  of  uneasiness. 
Of  course  I kept  no  copies,  so  eager  was  I,  when 
j the  labour  of  preparing  the  originals  was  over, 
i to  get  them  before  my  patrons. 

An  ecclesiastical  “Jorkins”  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  I vva.s  told  that  before  anything 
could  be  done  high  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  my 
design  was  necessary,  and  that  the  dignitary  in 
question  v/as  unhappily  by  no  means  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  my  plans,  lie  had 
scruples,  too,  as  to  the  tnorality  of  employing 
an  untried  man,  and  entrusting  him  with  the 
administration  of  some  thousands  of  pounds; 
and  ho  had,  moreover,  an  architect  of  his  own 
who  possessed  his  entire  contidence.  This  was 
disconcerting.  Every  one  was  my  friend,  almost 
every  one,  and  no  one  could  further  the  business 
in  my  favour.  Jly  architect  employer  was  very 
friendly,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plans  or  of 
the  then  state  of  the  project.  I was  obliged  to 
sever  my  connexion  with  him  because  the  801. 
per  annum  were  not  paid,  and  nothing  hut  the 
very  smallest  fraction  of  that  sum  did  I receive. 
I was  pressed  on  every  side,  and  once  more  threw 
myself  despairingly  on  the  mercies  of  the  great 
metropolis  for  a living.  .Appeals  to  the  antho- 
[ rities  at  the  college  brought  no  response.  At 
I length  I heard,  incidentally,  that  the  chnrch 
; was  making  good  progress  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignitary; 
I and  I learned  on  inquiry  that  ho  was  the 
I brother  of  the  architect  who  had  reported  upon 
my  plana,  and  further  that  the  two  brothers 
were  at  the  time  working, — well,  as  brothers 
should  work, — harmoniously  together. 

• • This  state  of  things  gave  me  a point  d'appui, 
and  I again  laid  the  case  before  the  college, 
which  brought  mo  from  the  head  of  it  a civil 
letter,  laying  the  whole  blame  on  “Jorkins,” 
and  what  was  more  to  the  purpose  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  exactly  one-tenth  of  what  my  com- 
mission would  have  amounted  to. 

But  I was  poor,  I was  friendle.ss,  and  I was 
heart-sick.  I had  realised  how  hard  it  was  to 
“kick  against  the  pricks.”  I had  not  been 
careful  to  get  any  written  instructions  from 
any  responsible  person,  and  I was  practically 
without  remedy.  The  church  is  built,  and  is, 
I have  been  told,  “a  credit  to  all  concerned.” 
I have  not  had  the  heart  to  go  and  see  it,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  say  whether  my  drawings 
were  nsed  or  not ; probably  not,  for  the  architect 
had  plenty  of  ability.  And  thus  weaiy  and  dis- 
heartened, ended  my  first  commission.  I have 
had  others  since,  and  I have  been  more  careful 
about  the  preliminaries,  but  I have  never  since 
experienced  either  such  a glow  of  hope  or  such 
depths  of  despair  at  success  or  failure.  With 
one  exception  all  the  actors  in  the  little  drama 
I have  briefly  related,  besides  myself,  have  gone 
to  their  long  home,  and  of  the  dead  nothing 
disrespectful  shall  even  be  thought  by  me.  But 
I should  advise  the  youngest  member  of  my 
profession  to  be  clear  about  the  terms  upon 
which  ho  goes  to  work,  and,  if  I may  say  so, 
not  to  be  unduly  trusting  in  the  entire  dis- 
interestedness of  all  his  professional  brethren, 
If  the  story  of  my  first  commission  gives  him 
any  hints,  and  teaches  him  any  useful  lessons  in 
the  conduct  of  his  own,  I shall  not  have  written 
altogether  in  vain. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  THEATRE  AT 
PRAGUE. 

The  preparations  for  the  building  of  the 
above  structure  are  so  far  advanced  that  the 
details  of  the  work  are  now  being  fully 
arranged.  The  new  theatre  is  designed  to 
accommodate  2,200  persons.  The  boxes  will  be 
90  in  number.  The  stage  will  have  a depth  of 
about  65  ft.,  and  its  upper  portion  will  be 
arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  allo>v  of  the 
scenery  and  decorations  being  placed  in  position 
according  to  the  most  improved  principles.  A 
spacious /oyer  is  comprised  in  the  plans  and  a 
wide  corridor  will  separate  it  from  the  audi- 
torium. There  are  special  exits  from  all  parts 
of  the  theatre,  leading  to  the  open  air. 

Electric  illumination  will  he  employed,  and 
the  arrangements  permit  of  the  stage  and 
auditorium  being  made  into  a ball-room  without 
much  difficulty.  The  cost  of  the  building 
(exclusive  of  the  site),  is  estimated  at 
about  70,0001.,  according  to  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten. 


the  employment  of  artistic 

MATERIALS  IN  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
HOUSES  AND  HOSPITALS.* 

I.v  describing  the  objects  in  this  Museum,  I 
sha-ll  limit  myself  to  tboso  wliieh  are  plainly 
visible  to  you  in  this  hall ; thus,  of  necessity, 
omitting  notice  of  the  splendid  food  collection 
generously  given  us  by  Mr.  Twining,  which  you 
have  seen  in  the  corridor.  Mysubject prevents 
me  also  noticing  the  important  objects  relating 
to  drainage  and  its  accessories.  But  these  will 
be  minutely  described  in  subsequent  lectures  by 
Ptof.  Corfield  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field  and  others 
whose  practical  acquaintance  with  these  subjects 
is  so  well  known. 

Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  the 
finest  collection  known  to  me  of  materials  for 
drainage,  and  for  other  sanitary  works;  and 
that  we  have  provided,  also,  for  educational 
purposes,  some  of  the  very  worst;  for  I need 
scarcely  say  that  as  great  practical  knowledge 
is  often  to  be  acquired  from  the  history  of 
failures  as  from  the  means  of  success.  I must 
also  omit,  excepting  for  a special  purpose,  all 
mention  of  materials  which  are  not  decorative, 
and  these  may  better  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  lecture  on  the  construction  of  a house 
from  foundations  upwards. 

At  the  outset  of  my  subject  I must  mention 
that,  although  undoubtedly  some  of  the  objects 
here  shown  us,  e.g.,  the  mosaic  of  the  Great 
Law-giver  and  first  sanitarian,  Moses,  kindly 
given  to  us  by  the  Murano-Venetian  Glass  Com- 
pany, are  so  merely  for  decorative  purposes, 
yet  there  are  very  few  which  are  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  our  work.  Sanitation 
is  not  a dry,  distasteful  study.  To  use  the 
words  of  our  founder,  Dr.  Parkes,  whom  I had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  his  work  at  Netley, 
“ Hygiene  is  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and 
of  obtaining  the  perfect  action  of  body  and 
mind.  It  signifies  rules  for  perfect  culture  of 
mind  and  body.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate 
the  two.”  And,  to  quote  Professor  Tyndall,  our 
institution  should  include  “models  of  all  con- 
trivances and  inventions  which  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  and  general 
well-being  of  rich  and  poor.” 

Although,  therefore,  good  drainage  and  its 
accessories  are  the  chief  requisites  for  securing 
a healthy  dwelling,  the  materials  of  every 
other  portion  of  that  dwelling  may  aid  ns  in  our 
struggle  for  health,  not  only  by  being  healthful 
in'  themselves,  but  by  giving  brightness  and 
cheerfulness  to  the  houses  in  which  wo  live.  It 
is  this  which  I am  about  to  describe,  aided  bv 
the  objects  around  us. 

Now  the  fii-at  Gcriyus  enemy  with  which  we 
Lave  to  contend  is  damp,  and  a very  sanitary 
process  is  that  -w-hich  can  defeat  it  and  make  a 
house  dry,  hut  this  is  not  quite  so  easily  to  be 
managed  as  may,  at  first  sight,  appear;  and 
before  alluding  to  the  decorative  processes  which 
may  prevent  this  I will  briefly  allude  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  With  bad  materials 
of  any  kind,  scarcely  any  thickness  of  walls 
seems  sufficient  to  keep  out  continuous  rains 
when  driven  by  violent  winds.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century, -“that  bad  time  for  architec- 
ture and  construction  alike, — it  was  usual  to  put 
an  internal  lining  of  wood  and  plaster  as  a 
remedy ; but  this  is  liable  to  rot,  and  is  a terrible 
aid  to  the  spread  of  fire.  Hollow  walls  are  now 
often  used,  and  in  skilful  hands  these  are  eifectual. 
But  one  of  the  wettest  houses  that  I ever  saw 
was  the  result  of  unskilful  work.  Tlie  same 
remark  applies  to  concrete  and  to  walls  built  of 
many  kinds  of  vitrified  bricks  quite  impervious 
of  themselves  to  damp,  but  which  let  it  pass 
freely  through  the  joints.  I have  now  to  con- 
sider the  sxibject  of  an  outside  casing  which 
shall  be  at  once  sound  and  decorative.  For  this,  I 
know  of  none  better  nor  prettier  than  that  of 
roofing  tiles,  varied  in  form,  and  arranged  pic- 
turesquely as  in  many  an  old  house  in  the  home 
counties,  but  firmly  cemented  against  the  walls. 
You  have  a specimen  against  the  walls  supplied 
by  Messrs,  tawrence,  of  Bracknell.  Or,  if  the 
house  bo  of  timber,  these  tiles  can  he  merely 
fixed  to  sti’ong  laths,  much  as  the  black  glazed 
bricks  were  to  the  old  houses  at  Brighton. 
Somewhat  resembling  these  are  the  black- 
headed  bricks  sent  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  Specimens 
of  tiles  glazed  and  overlapping  so  as  to  present 
an  even  surface  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Cliff. 
Tho  red  tiles  are  somewhat  harsh  at  first, 
but  a few  seasons’  wear  cures  that,  and  the 
softened  red  is  gradually  tinted  by  the  beautiful 
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grey  and  yellow  lichens  which  give  so  charminS 
a tone  to  an  old  tiled  roof. 

Another  good  decorative  material  is  such  con- 
crete as  that  sent  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  a very  strong 
material,  having  a very  fine  face.  Highly 
weather-proof  and  strong  is  also  terra  cotta, 
which  when  well-burnt  combines  well  in  con- 
struction with  brickwork,  made  in  such 
large  blocks  as  to  cover,  with  one  piece, 
many  joints  of  the  brickwork,  and,  at  places 
where  the  approach  of  damp  may  especially  bo 
feared,  can  bo  formed  with  pi’ojections  so  as  to 
stop  this  enemy.  (I  shall  use  this  term,  terra 
cotta,  to  express  also  fire-clay  goods.)  It  has 
the  further  advantage  that  the  art-workman  can 
put  his  own  handiwork  upon  it  whilst  still  soft 
in  the  clay.  Such  work  was  used  in  the  old 
; Greek  temples  and  churches  hundreds  of  years 
[ ago,  and  still  it  remains  sharp  as  the  day  it  was 
cut.  It  is  adapted  equally  well  for  plain  and 
moulded  surfaces,  as  you  may  see  in  work  sent 
here  from  Messrs.  Donlton,  Cliff,  Jennings,  and 
Stiff.  AVith  this  material,  or  with  concrete, 
may  be  combined  tho  ornamental  tiles,  equally 
weather-proof,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
examples.  They  are  impervious  to  wot,  and 
help  to  make  yoiir  houses  pictui’esqne  as  well 
as  dry.  But  do  what  you  will,  slates  or  tiles 
will  fall  off;  cisterns,  I am  informed,  will  over- 
flow, and  pipes  will  continue  to  burst  till 
plumbers  take  more  care  in  laying  them.  Then 
yon  require  some  material  which  will  allow  you 
to  redecorate  your  walls  without  waiting  for 
their  tardy  drying.  I am  afraid  that  this 
desideratum  is  not  yet  well  supplied,  but  if  you 
want  solid  work  you  may  cover  them  with 
Lascelles  slabs,  which  are  made  an  inch  thick, 
and  can  be  decorated  to  any  design  you  wish ; 
or  with  Hitchins’s,  which  are  very  thin  and 
easily  applied  ; or,  in  the  case  of  halls,  corridors, 
offices,  &c.,  you  may  use  tiles  with  great  decora- 
tive effect,  choosing  such  as  are  burned  of  the 
same  colour  all  through,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
some  risk  of  a surface  enamel  coming  away  in 
flakes  when  tho  tiles  are  fixed  against  a wall 
which  is  continually  damp.  Still  more  effec- 
tual, though  seldom  adopted,  is  the  use  of  tiles 
detached  from  the  wall,  thus  allowing  warm 
air  to  pass  in  the  space  thus  made  and  heating 
the  whole  surface  of  the  wall.  Such  panels  as 
are  shown  by  tho  Campbell  Tile  Co.,  and  that 
beautiful  dado  by  Messrs.  Gillow,  show  how  this 
can  be  done.  This  plan  was  sometimes  practised 
by  the  Romans,  and  by  a tasteful  arrangement 
of  tho  tiles  you  can  get  a highly  ornamental 
effect  and  avoid  the  risk  of  fire  and  rot  from  a 
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you  want  absolute  cleanliness  without  the  cold 
surface  which  glazed  tiling  would  otherwise 
present,  this  plan  would  give  you  admirably 
what  you  require. 

But  you  have  a much  more  fearful  enemy 
than  damp,— fire.  The  thousands  of  instances 
of  total  or  partial  destruction  which  I have  seen 
as  architect  to  one  of  the  principal  insm-ance 
offices  and  to  their  Fire_  Brigade,  have  by  no 
means  lessened  my  feeling  of  horror  at  its 
terrible  deeds.  Awakened,  as  the  inmates  of  a 
house  usually  are,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  dazed 
by  the  flame,  half  stifled  by  the  smoke,  seldom 
have  they  the  only  fire-escape  which,  so  far  as 
I know,  is  of  much  use,— presence  of  mind,— 
and  they  have  to  depend  for  their  escape  on 
outside  help.  Valuable,  then,  indeed,  is  any 
material  which  will  stay  the  progress  of  tjie  fire 
until  help  comes.  Now,  the  chief  parts  attacked 
in  a house  are  the  ceilings,  floors,  and  stairs. 
Tho  ordinary  plaster  ceiling,  if  ifc  could  be 
depended  upon,  would  be  a good  fire-resisting 
material,  and  it  maybe  further  protected,  as  ours 
is  here,  by  such  outward  applications,  as  the  Sili- 
cate paint.  But  the  best  plaster  is  not  altogether 
a reliable  one.  It  is  fixed,  and  often  not  very 
securely  fixed,  to  wooden  latbs,  and  has  an  un- 
pleasant habit  of  tumbling  down,  even  when  not 
compelled  to  do  this  by  fire.  In  particular  it 
has  a strong  objection  to  the  vibratory  motion 
caused -by  the  measured  tread  of  dancers  over 
it  and  shows  its  displeasure  sometimes  by 
throwing  itself  down  at  the  most  inconvenient 
time,  and  spoiling  tho  dancers’  supper  and  tho 
hostess’s  temper.  • j. 

The  ceilings  near  you  are  proof  against  this, 
being  pressed  fibrous  plaster,— a light  material, 
which  is  screwed  up  in  sheets,  and  is 

the  important  point)  incombustible.  The  large 
and  highly  ornamental  one  is  by  the  well-known 
makers,  Messrs.  Jackson,  whose  ceilings  have 
been  lam-ely  used  in  theatres,  and  I have  i-eports 
from  one  of  our  most  experienced  architects  _m 
their  construction  that  it  is  practically  unin- 
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flatomable.  The  others  arc  by  Mr.  Hitchins, 
whose  materials  have  stood  some  very  severe 
tests  in  the  way  of  fire,  and  both  this  and 


tests  in  the  way  or  fire,  and  both  this  and  costly  tasm on  as  used  for  safes  and  strong-rooms, 
Jackson’s  are  easily  susceptible  of  very  high  inasmuch  as  I have  seen  doors  when  made  only 
decorative  effect,  at  a very  moderate  cost,  of  a single  sheet  crumble  up  like  parchment 


decorative  effect,  at  a very  moderate  cost. 
The  doorways  to  the  library  and  reading-room 
are  of  ilr.  HitcJiins’s  material. 

The  construction  of  floors  is  too  large  a subject 
for  me  to  enter  upon  here,  and  I will  merely 
mention  that  Sir.  Lascelles  forms  joists  of  the 
same  material  of  which  his  window  is  formed. 
They  may  be  designed  in  panels,  and  moulded, 
and  for  highly  decorative  purposes  may  have 
the  panels  filled  in  with  tiles,  as  ha.gi  been  done 
in  the  window.  Where  iron  girders  and  columns 
are  used  (though  always  unsafe  to  be  trusted 
when  exposed  to  fire)  they  may  be  cased  in  the 
fibrous  plaster  which  I have  before  described, 
or  in  terra-cotta,  as  has  been  done  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
and  the  Patent  Safe  Company’s  buildings  in  the 
City.  These  casings  may,  of  course,  be  very 
highly  decorative. 

A more  important  part  of  the  house  even 
than  the  floors  is  the  staircase.  Our  best  stair- 
cases are  now  built  of  stone,  and  are  thus  con- 
sidered to  be  safe  from  fire  ; but  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  although,  of  course,  they  do  not 
add  to  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  I have  seen  them 
utterly  destroyed  when  the  rest  of  the  house 
has  been  saved,  and  I have  little  doubt  that 
concrete  steps,  such  as  may  be  made  by  the 
Eureka  Company  or  Mr,  Lascelles,  e.?.,  would  bo 
much  safer.  In  my  present  purpose,  also,  they 
are  more  peculiarly  adapted,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  be  moulded  and  enriched  at  very  little  cost, 
whilst  the  carving  of  a stone  staircase,  even  to 
a moderate  extent,  is  a very  expensive  affair. 
For  this  purpose,  especially  of  that  important 
part  of  a staircase,  the  landing,  Mr.  Drake’s 
concrete  can  be  well  used,  as  it  takes  a good 
polish  on  both  sides,  thus  serving  both  as  orna- 
mental floor  and  ceiling.  A fair  specimen, 
though  somewhat  worn,  is  that  in  front  of  me, 
which  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  proscenium  of  the 
new  Islington  theatre.  Another  good  specimen 
is  in  front  of  the  library  fireplace. 

But  in  regard  to  fireproof  materials,  I ought 
to  mention  that  I include  only  domestic  build- 
ings, which  have  little  in  their  contents  which 
can  bum,  beyond  the  furniture.  For  store- 
houses and  factories,  filled  with  combustible 
materials,  I know  of  nothing  which  is  fireproof 
except  solid  brickwork  or  terra-cotta.  ’ 

Generally  a wooden  floor  will  be  required  for 
rooms,  and,  for  this,  hard  wood  is,  no  doubt,  of 
tkan  nrdinarv  soft 
woods  for  all  sanitary  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
protection  from  Are.  The  parquetry  borders 
put  by  Messra.  Gillow  as  a wall  lining,  in  order 
to  be  better  seen,  form  a thick,  solid  mass  of 
bard  wood,  with  wery  close  finish,— a most  im- 
portant  point,  masmuob  as  the  crerices  between 
the  boards,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
rford  secure  lodgment  for  dust  and  dirt,  whilst 
they  give  an  admirable  current  to  the  flames. 
A floor  of  hard  oak,  or  such  material,  with  a 
parquet  border,  is  good  for  use  aud  ornament 
alike.  The  danger  of  Are,  however,  is  a more 

personal  one  than  I have  hitherto  described,  and 

many  a life  has  been  lost  and  many  a home  made 
desolate  by  a dress  or  a curtain  coming  too  near 
“u'kif'™'’  '’“'•‘ains  over  the 
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ell,  they  are  so,  and  were  expressly  chosen 

and  put  there  not  for  decorative  effect  only 
but  because  they  are  flimsy, -would  catch  Are 
in  an  instant  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  blaze 
Sonnd”Bnt°/l.  "P'-oading  destruction  all 
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supphed  by  Messrs.  Astrop  Sc  Co.,  have  hem 

protected  by  a very  simple  method,  and  you 
may  apply  a light  to  them  with  perfect  safet. 
Here  is  a niece  cut  off  f P , ,, 
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been  extensively  Zli  intteattsllnd  has-been 
toed  on  old  and  new  canvas  scenery,  and  has 
proved  to  be  a protection  to  them  avainat  flr'o 
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nigh  our  only  material  for  this  t . 
remains  fixed,  and  so  is"fo?nd  ope„“when  sllZ 


requires  it  to  be  shut.  Nor  can  it  be  altogether 
reh’ed  on  even  when  closed,  unless  made  in  the 
costly  fashion  as  used  for  safes  and  strong-rooms, 
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of  a single  sheet  crumble  up  like  parchment 
in  the  intense  heat  of  a fire.  Then  they  are 
extremely  ugly,  whereas  the  door  which  yoc 
see  can  be  made  of  a very  ornamental  pattern 
and  at  no  great  cost,  to  suit  the  othei 
decorations  of  the  house,  according  to  the 
architect’s  design. 

Next  to  the  building  itself  and  its  decoratior 
comes  the  warming  of  it.  That  little  oper 
grate  behind  me  (one  of  Fletcher’s),  simple  ye< 
effective,  is  on  the  principle,  so  far  as  the  fire 
space  goes,  of  all  good  open  grates.  It  has 
merely  a few  iron  bars  in  front,  and  all  the  rest 
of  thick  fire-clay.  Bound  it  is  a border  of  light 
glazed  bricks,  such  as  Messrs.  Cliff  make.  Thej 
may  be  made  of  any  colour,  and  be  kept  bright 
and  clean  with  the  greatest  ease.  As  a con- 
trast to  this,  we  have  Mr.  Doulton’s  stove, 
which  received  a prize  in  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Exhibition,  and  may  be  made  with  an 
open  fireplace  if  wished.  It  is  formed  entirely 
of  terra  cotta,  so  that  the  disagreeable  effects 
attendant  on  an  iron  stove  are  lost.  The  glazing, 
which  gives  so  bright  a finish,  and  secures  the 
colouring,  is  a positive  gain  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  as  it  enables  the  surface  to  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  with  the  greatest  ease.  We 
have  other  specimens  of  stoves  and  grates, 
showing  how  a few  glazed  tiles  will  enable  them 
to  be  kept  cheerful  and  clean. 

Following  the  supply  of  fire  comes  the  supply 
of  water,  aud  here,  I confess,  the  artistic  element 
enters  but  slightly  indeed.  And  yet  this  is  just 
the  very  place  in  which  one  could  expect  it  to 
enter.  In  the  East,  the  elegant  vase  or  water- 
bottle  is  a conspicuous  object, — housed  in  a 
niche  or  replaced  by  a pretty  little  fountain. 
That  vase  or  fountain  is  represented  in  our 
country  by  a filter,  which  bolds,  for  our  use, 
that  liquid, — that  fountain  of  health,  as  the 
poets  term  it, — whose  purity  makes  it  a well- 
spring  of  life  to  us,  and,  when  impure,  puts 
that  life  in  peril.  Bring  the  filter  forward,  put 
it  where  it  may  be  seen  and  cared  for  by  your- 
selves, and  you  will  do  well.  Now,  look  at  that 
long  row  of  filters, — good,  no  doubt,  many  of  them 
in  action, — but  see  how  many  of  them  you 
would  care  to  put  into  a place  of  honour  in  your 
houses,  or  which  would  not  spoil  the  look  of  that 
place  if  you  did.  There  is  one  made  of  the 
bright  cheerful  Doulton  pottery  amongst  them 
and  many  others  of  his  on  the  shelf  behind  me, 
and  one  or  two,  lightly  sketched  over,  by  Maignen 
and  a coloured  one  from  Stiff.  But  not  one 
other  13  there  to  which  jon  would  care  to  give 
a place  of  honour.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
lhat  the  filter  is  stowed  away  out  of  sight  in 
some  pantry  as  an  ugly  thing,  watched  over  by 
the  servants,  and  seldom  cared  for  by  any  one 
else.  With  the  cistern  which  supplies  the  filter 
the  case  is  worse.  Years  back  it  was  not  so, 
° ‘Cistern-front  presented  to  the  eye  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  known  of  ornamental 
leadwork.  But  all  that  is  a thing  of  the  past ; 
and  now,  uncared  for  by  any  one,  stuck  up  out 
ot  sight  in  some  cupboard  or  roof,  covered  with 
dust  and  adorned  only  with  cobwebs,  it  passes 
Its  retired  life  in  solitude,  and  whether  in  good 
or  bad  order,  clean  or  dirty,  no  one  but  the 
plumber  knows.  But  give  it  a tasteful  form 
as  it  used  to  have,  and  place  it  where  it  co' 
be  seen,  and  there  would  be  an  extra  omami 
to  the  house,  its  condition  patent  to  the  inmat 
There  is  no  practical  difficnlty  in  the  matt 
Mr.  Drake  makes  full-sized  baths  in  his  pre 
material,  and  could  make  cisterns  equally  wi 
So  could  any  manufacturer  of  good  terra-cot 
V easels  as  large  as  our  cisterns  were  ma 
centuries  ago,  by  the  Etrnscans  and  Romans, 
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Those  beautifully  clean  enamelled  sinks  whi. 
Messrs.  Cliff  give  us  are  merely  indications 
what  their  large  cisterns  would  be,  and  th. 
could  be  carved,  moulded,  coloured  and  glaz. 
as  richly  as  any  of  the  most  delicate  ware  ae 
by  Doulton  or  Cliff  or  Stiff.  I hold  that  tl 
artistic  treatment  of  the  sources  of  our  wat 
Bupp  y would  be  no  little  help  towards  insurii 
the  purity  of_  that  supply.  If  it  be  the  case, 

should  be  better  shown,  what  shall  I say  of  oi 
cowls  and  wiudguards,  so  feelingly  alluded 

oZ  J'  ^ ^ ttiemselves  by  hundreds,  makii 
working  themselves  i 
led  ni-  4 • which  smoke  is  supposed  to  1 

led  or  driven  or  sucked.  I merely  touch  upc 


this  tender  subject,  noting  that  no  one  has,  as 
yet,  succeeded  in  this  department  in  emulating, 
even  at  the  greatest  distance,  the  beauty  of  the 
chimney-terminals  which  form  such  picturesque 
adjuncts  to  our  old  Tudor  mansions. 

One  more  thing  I must  not  omit, — light, — 
that  great  aearcher-out  of  all  unclean  things 
in  a house,  and  a difficult  thing  it  often  is  to 
give  proper  light  to  long  corridors  with  rooms 
on  each  side  of  them,  and  with  another  story 
above,  thus  shutting  out  all  access  of  light 
except  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  even  there. 
I call  to  mind  the  country  mansion  of  a noble- 
man wherein  the  long  corridors  presented 
exactly  this  difficulty.  To  glaze  the  side  doors 
or  have  openings  over  them  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  other  way  was  open  but  to 
cover  the  top  corridor  with  skylights,  and 
form  a large  portion  of  its  floor  (which  was, 
of  course,  a roof  to  the  lower  corridor)  of 
glass.  But  such  a floor  must  be  made  orna- 
mental both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  must  also 
be  so  made  as  not  to  be  dangerous  from  its 
being  slippery.  Hyatt’s  ornamental  lights  can 
be  used  in  this  case  with  safety,  as  may  be 
tried  by  any  one  in  that  gallery  or  in  the 
floor  near  me,  but  the  specimen  in  the  gallery 
has  been  hastily  put  together  so  that  the 
underside  in  this  case  is  not  decorated. 

Now  I will  suppose  that  you  have  your  house 
ready  for  decoration.  You  choose  your  papers 
and  are  pleased  with  them,  and  no  doubt  mostly 
they  are  safe  enough.  But  sometimes  illness 
comes  in  your  house.  The  little  ones  are  struck 
down  and  you  rack  your  brains  to  divine  the 
cause.  A little  dampness,  perhaps,  in  the  walls, 
scarcely  enough  to  cause  alarm.  But  the  doctor, 
who  has  noted  the  symptons,  looks  round  those 
walls  and  from  his  lips  there  sometimes  comes 
the  ominous  word  “ arsenic.”  For  the  brilliant 
colours,  whether  on  papered  walls  or  ladies’ 
headdress,  are  often  the  product  of  that  poison. 
Now  look  on  the  walls  in  front  of  you.  Messrs. 
Woollamsdidnot  put  that  pretty  colouring  there 
merely  because  it  is  pretty,  but  to  show,  as 
plainly  as  we  can,  that  the  most  beautiful  tones 
of  colour  can  be  produced  by  the  most  innocent 
means.  All  the  papers  shown  are  coloured  by 
media  which  have  been  tested  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  arsenic.  Given  now,  a harmless 
decoration,  you  still  often  want  a paper  which 
you  can  clean  down,  whenever  wanted,  with 
water  well.  You  have  that  want  supplied  in 
that  bay  of  Maguire’s  and  in  the  beautiful 
specimen  sent  by  Gillows,  and  again  many  of 
these  richly  designed  in  relief  sent  by  Messrs. 
Woollams.  But  more  than  this  is  often  wanted. 
For  your  bath  - room,  store  • rooms,  dairies, 
pantries,  you  require  something  which  will  give 
a hard,  clean,  polished  surface,  from  which  all 
that  is  not  pure  in  itself  and  clean  to  the 
eye,  can  bo  at  all  times  and  -without  fear, 
washed  bodily  away. 

For  all  these  purposes  the  glazed  tiles  supply 
the  need,  and  for  the  large  swimming-baths 
(now  happily  common  in  well  nigh  every  large 
town  and  public  institution),  the  hard,  enamelled 
bricks  such  as  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Cliff, 
and  others  by  Candy,  supply  a similar  want. 
In  your  highly-finished  private  bath-rooms,  the 
finest  specimens  of  decorated  tile-work  may 
well  be  used,  and  will  remove  the  look  of  cold- 
ness which,  perhaps,  attaches  to  the  ordinary 
plain  glazed  tile,  and  finished  -with  such  orna- 
ments as  shown  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  Campbell 
Tile  Company,  Cliff,  aud  Minton. 

I know  of  no  material  so  beautiful  in  effect, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  healthfully  clean  and 
durable.  Warm  the  walls  and  the  floor,  as  I 
have  already  described,  when  the  bath  is  to  be 
a warm  one,  and  I think  that  you  will  have  a 
bathing-place  more  healthful  and  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  the  finest  marbles  could  give 
you.  But  even  in  the  humblest  offices  there  is 
no  need,  but  quite  the  contrary,  to  make  these 
tile  linings  plain  and  unlovely. 

A few  lines, — a coloured  border, — not  costly 
because  pretty,  will  be  effective  enough,  and 
cause  the  servants  to  take  an  extra  pride  in 
keeping  their  pretty  rooms  clean  and  bright. 

Especially,  and  with  intense  emphasis,  do 
these  remarks  as  to  some  simple  form  of  deco- 
ration apply  to  hospitals  and  such  buildings 
where  all  the  surroundings  should  not  only  be 
scrupulously  clean,  but  of  a cheerful  look  to  the 
poor  inmates  weakened  by  sickness  and  cast 
down  by  pain. 

In  one  hospital  for  children  now  being  erected 
at  Birkenhead,  the  upper  part  of  the  windows 
in  one  of  the  large  wards  will  be  filled  -with 
stained  glass  representing  the  leading  features 
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of  woll-kno-wn  uursery  rhymes,  and  the  walls  will 
be  hung  mth  pictures.  And  such  work  is  going 
on,  more  or  less,  in  most  of  our  leading  hospitals. 
In  some  hospitals,  where  contamination  and  bad 
odours  are  especially  to  be  feared,  all  the  walls 
of  the  wards  aro  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
glazed  tiles  of  a pleasing  colour,  and  fitted 
accurately,  so  as  to  give  no  lodgment  for  dirt  in 
the  joints,  and  I have  gone  through  every  ward 
in  one  of  these  hospitals,  finding  acai'ce  a trace 
of  an  evil  odour  in  any.  For  corridors  and  such 
parts  as  have  extra  hard  work  to  endure,  the 
walls  are  lined  with  such  enamelled  bricks  as 
aro  shown  by  Messrs.  Cliff.  Their  bricks  are 
especially  cast  to  fit  rounded  corners,  and  so 
prevent  any  lodgment  of  dirt.  Nothing  can 
be  more  clean  and  healthful  than  this, 
which  forme  itself  an  ornament,  and  in  no 
other  case  can  a little  extra  decoration  be 
applied  more  easily,  nor,  I venture  to  think, 
with  greater  need.  I wish  to  ask  you  kindly 
to  let  me  bring  this  more  home  to  you.  Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  small  part  of  the  walls  on 
our  whitened  ceiling  which,  by  accident,  have 
been  left  bare,  and  not  finished,  as  we  intended 
them  to  be,  for  you  to  see.  I do  not  ask  you 
to  admire  them.  I claim  for  them  no  pretti- 
ness, and  see  no  element  of  beauty  in  them. 
I have,  indeed,  hoard  a wall  admired  as  chaste 
because  it  was  so  white,  and  described  as  being 
delicately  tinted  because  it  was  light  green  or 
yellow.  But  suppose  these  white  ceilings  and 
tinted  walls  to  be  those  of  a hospital  ward, 
presenting  their  blank  and  speechless  faces 
day  by  day  and  night  by  night  to  the  wearied 
patients.  What  is  there  in  the  cold  white  or 
the  sickly  yellow  to  help  in  the  cure  of  the 
poor  helpless  creatures  ? What  can  they  see 
in  ceiling  or  wall  to  awaken  a pleasing 
thought  which  may  lighten  their  sorrow  or 
ease  their  pain  ? In  a listless  mood,  they  may 
find  an  occupation  in  counting,  perhaps,  the 
number  of  spots  on  the  walls;  wondering  how 
they  got  there, — why  there  are  so  many,  or  why 
so  few,  and  so  having  done,  fall  back  on  their 
own  dreary  thoughts,  and  thus  present  to 
their  kind  and  anxious  doctor,  patients  whose 
mental  weakness  will  well-nigh  frustrate,  per- 
chance, the  effects  of  all  his  most  skilful 
remedies.  But  let  the  artist  do  his  share  of 
the  work.  Let  him  brighten  up  the  wards,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  describe,  and  as  so  often  done 
now.  Let  him  put  upon  that  bare  wall  some- 
thing to  take  away  the  sufferer’s  thoughts 
from  himself.  Show  him,  it  may  be,  the  simplest 
form  of  nature,  most  simply  sketched,  which 
may  send  his  thoughts  roving  far  away  to  some 
distant  scene,  leaving  for  a few  seconds  only,  it 
may  be,  all  present  surroundings  in  the  far 
distance;  or,  simpler  still,  let  the  dreary  wall 
speak  to  him  by  some  simple  words,  — some 
short  sentences,  some  well-known  text,  brightly 
written  and  adorned,  speaking  to  him  of  comfort 
now,  and  hope  for  the  world  to  come,  and 
I dare  venture  to  say  that  in  doing  so  much, 
albeit  it  may  be  so  little,  the  artist,  humble 
though  his  work  may  be,  will  have  proved  him- 
self of  no  slight  help  to  the  most  skilful  surgeon 
or  physician. 

A discussion  followed,  some  notes  of  which 
we  may  give  next  week. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

The  twelfth  and  concluding  ordinary  meeting 
of  this  Institute  for  Session  1882-83  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary  (Mr. 
William  H.  White)  read  a letter  from  Sir  John 
Monckton,  Town  Clerk  of  London,  requesting 
the  acceptance  by  the  Institute  of  a copy  of 
the  medal  struck  by  order  of  the  Corporation 
to  commemorate  the  recent  visit  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  to  Epping  Forest. 

The  Secretary  also  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment with  reference  to  foreign  donations  to  the 
Institute  and  the  relations  of  foreign  archi- 
tectural societies  to  the  Institute.  He  said, — 
First  and  foremost  I wish  to  acknowledge  the 
services  constantly  rendered  to  British  archi- 
tects, both  in  their  corporate  and  personal 
capacity,  by  M.  Charles  Lucas,  one  of  our  Hon. 
and  Corr.  Members  in  Paris.  A letter  received 
from  him  on  the  first  of  last  month  refei-s  to 
the  recently-issued  paper  entitled  “ Suggestions 
for  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,” 


a translation  of  which  he  has  prepared  with  a 
view  of  submitting  it  to  the  Paris  architects, 
and  a certain  number  of  copies  of  this  paper 
have  at  his  request  been  sent  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  them  to  the  various 
provincial  societies  in  France.  M.  Lucas 
makes  a point,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  of 
keeping  the  Central  Society  of  French  Archi- 
tects acquainted  with  English  works,  and  some- 
thing he  had  told  me  in  connexion  with  this 
attempt  may  be,  perhaps,  profitably  repeated 
here.  M.  Lucas  having  been  good  enough  to 
send  copies  of  his  excellent  description  of 
certain  round  churches  in  this  country  to  a 
few  representative  British  architects,  I had 
occasion  to  correspond  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  book,  which  also  refers  to  the 
round  temples  of  Greece  and  Italy  and  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  I have  thereby  learned  how  very  slight  is 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  our  French  brethren 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  English  publica- 
tions on  architecture  and  the  subsidiary  arts. 
For  instance,  M.  Lucas,  desiring  to  study 
Mr.  Fergnsson’s  works  on  the  Temples  of  the 
Jews  and  cognate  subjects,  failed  to  find  a 
copy  in  any  public  or  professional  library  in 
Paris,  and  his  inquiries  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  only  works  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
available  to  architectural  students  in  Paris 
were  the  “Handbook”  and  the  “History  of 
Architecture,”  which  M.  Lucas  had  himself 
assisted  in  obtaining  for  the  library  of  tho 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  same  maybe  said 
of  the  works  of  other  English  writers  upon 
architecture,  both  living  and  dead,  and  M.  Lucas 
writes  a very  natural  and  very  flattering  com- 
plaint of  a void  which  can,  I think,  be  to  some 
extent  remedied  even  now.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusaoD,  on  learning  what  I have  just  stated, 
took  steps  to  forward  copies  of  some  of  his 
works  to  Paris.  I need  hardly  add  that  it  will 
afford  me  great  pleasure  to  advise  members 
who  may  be  authors  of  architectural  works 
as  to  the  best  way  of  offering  copies  to  the 
professional  libraries  of  Paris,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  tho  Council  to  assist  them  in  transmitting 
such  works.  By  an  interchange  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  is  something  more  than  a mere 
return  of  compliments,  practical  benefit  must 
accrue  to  the  architects  of  both  countries.  Then, 
sir,  another  Hon.  and  Coir.  Member  in  Paris, 
elected  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  M.  Alfred 
Armand,  has  sent  to  our  library  a second  edition, 
much  enlarged,  of  his  valuable  vfork.“Lesi}^dail- 
leurs  Italiens,  accompanied  with  a letter 

stating  that  his  retirement  from  active  practice 
has  not  tended  to  diminish  the  interest  he  feels 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  FnarBoii  ouuiety  'with 
which  he  oooooitiLea.  Tho  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Yicomto 
Deiaborde,  has  also  forwarded  a copy  of  his 
notice  of  the  late  M.  Lefuel,  the  architect  to  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  a memoir  which  be 
read  to  the  French  Academy  in  October  last.  A 
new  work  on  the  alterations,  additions,  and 
schemes  of  improvement  in  Florence  has  been 
received  from  its  learned  author,  Signor  Poggi, 
an  Hon.  and  Corr.  Member  (Florence),  and 
numerous  communications,  largo  and  small,  from 
foreign  members  and  others  'will  bo  found 
noted  in  the  lists  of  donations  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings  of  this  Session.  In 
regard  to  our  relations  with  the  continental 
bodies,  I am  desirous  of  noticing  first  the  Society 
of  Architects  of  Amsterdam,  a society  which, 
founded  in  1855,  has  just  taken  a position  of 
more  prominence  than  it  formerly  obtained,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Journal  of 
its  Proceedings  has  been  regularly  received 
here.  The  Amsterdam  Society  has  further 
strengthened  its  ties  with  us  by  electing,  as 
an  Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  tho  Architect 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  at  present  occu- 
pying the  Chair  of  the  Institute,  while  Mynheer 
P,  J.  H.  Cuypers,  the  distinguished  architect 
to  the  Government  rausenms  in  Holland,  con- 
tinues to  favour  ns  with  information  of  passing 
events  and  with  presents  of  drawings  of  actual 
works.  From  Madrid  wo  receive,  through 
the  kindness  of  Don  Mariano  Belmas,  an  Hon. 
and  Corr.  Member,  the  Architectural  Review 
conducted  by  himself  ; and  the  Central  Society 
of  Spanish  Architects  forwards  its  newly 
established  journal.  From  Rome,  the  Cava- 
liere  Fiorelli,  an  Hon.  and  Corr.  Member,  regu- 
larly sends,  as  a gift  from  tho  Italian  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  “ Notizie  degli 
Scavi,”  which  W’O  possess  from  its  beginning 
in  1877^  From  St.  Petersburg,  we  get  the 
organ  of  the  Society  of  Architects  in  that 


capital ; it  is  called  “ The  Architect,”  and  is  an 
illustrated  record  of  modern  Russian  architec- 
ture of  great  and  undoubted  value,  the  volumes 
of  which,  dating  from  1872,  are  preserved  ia 
onr  library.  The  relations  recently  entered 
into  with  the  great  professional  societies  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna  are  of  a most  cordial 
character.  Besides  presents  of  illustrated 
works  from  the  Berlin  Society,  I have  a letter 
from  Herr  Ende,  who  has  recently  been  elected 
one  of  our  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers. Writing  on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  ho 
says  that  be  will  endeavour  by  occasional  com- 
munications to  keep  his  English  colleagpies  in- 
formed of  the  most  important  works  in  progress 
in  Germany,  a duty  which  he  regards  as  the 
more  incumbent  upon  him,  he  says,  because  tho 
acquaintance  between  the  German  and  English 
architects  has  hitherto  been  very  slight;  and  in 
his  opinion  a freer  interchange  of  ideas  will  be 
fruitful  of  good  results  to  both.  From  Vienna, 
I have  a letter  dated  the  30th  of  last  mouth 
from  tho  well-known  Secretary  of  the  Austrian 
Engineers  and  Architects’  Verein,  Herr  Leon- 
hardt,  who  says  that  the  publications  sent 
to  liim  by  us  are  regularly  read  by  a large 
nuuiLer  of  the  members  of  his  Institute,  and  that 
the  Zeitschrift  and  the  Wochenschrift,  which  ho 
sends  to  us,  and  which  are  always  on  the  tablo 
of  our  Library,  contain  the  principal  news 
relating  to  professional  matters  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  He  farther  states  that,  at  the  National 
Technical  Congress,  to  be  held  this  year  in 
Vienna,  the  question  of  professional  education 
is  to  be  again  discussed.  The  solution  of  part 
of  the  difficulty,  he  thinks,  is  in  finding  the  best 
educational  method  to  employ  in  the  “ Middle” 
and  “ Higher  Polytechnic  ” Schools.  To  show 
the  difference  between  Austrian  and  English 
opinion  on  this  subject,  he  says  that  in  his 
country  professional  men  are  unanimons  in 
thinking  that  a young  man  destined  for  the  pro- 
fession of  engineer  or  architect  should,  after 
having  spent  from,  say,  his  twelfth  to  his 
fifteenth  year  in  a Middle  School,  be  compelled 
to  go  through  what  is  called  a Higher  Poly- 
technic School.  He  concludes  with  a reference 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  by  whom  his  relations 
with  us  were  begun, — relations  to  which,  in  a 
recent  address,  the  President  of  the  Austrian 
Institute  alluded  amidst  cheers. 

Thanks  were  accorded  to  the  several  donors. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — As 
Fellows:  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  Bristol;  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon  (Associate),  Gray’s  Inn-square;  Mr. 
J.  L.  Clemence,  Lowestoft ; and  Mr  e 
(Aoowviatc),  of  tno  Lrepartmentof  Public 
Works,  Calcutta.  As  Associates : Mr.  H.  P. 
Tomalin,  of  Northampton;  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields;  Mr.  Oliver  Essex,  of 
Moseley,  Birmingham ; Mr.  F.  T.  Mew,  of 
Mitre-conrt,  Temple;  Mr.  A.  B.  Cottaro,  of 
Watford,  Herts;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cross,  of 
Hastings.*  As  Honorary  Associate ; Professor 
W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.),  Bolton-row, 
Mayfair. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  annual 
co7iversazione  of  tho  Institute  will  be  held  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  (by  permission 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Council)  on  the  28th  of 
June,  when  the  President  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Jones  will  receive  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  Royal  Qold  Medal. 

The  next  business  was  the  presentation  of 
this  year’s  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Francis 
Cranmer  Penrose,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Past-Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Fabric  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  President  began  by  alluding  to  Mr. 
Penrose’s  early  days  at  Lincoln  and  Win- 
chester; to  his  having  earned,  on  obtaining 
his  degree  at  Cambridge,  the  distinction  of 
“ Travelling  Bachelor”  ; and  to  his  Continental 
travels.  His  second  visit  to  Athens  was  made 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Society  of  Dilet- 
tanti, the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  by 
the  Society  in  1851  of  the  magnificent  work, 

“ An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture,”  referring  chiefly  to  the  optical 
refinements  exhibited  in  the  ancient  buildings  at 
Athens,  and  it  was  perhaps  only  right  that  he 
(the  President)  should  state  how  the  curvature 
of  the  lines  of  the  Parthenon  was  first  brought 
to  light.  Mention  of  it  -was  to  be  found  in 
Vitruvius,  but  the  fact  was  not  noticed  on  the 
spot  until  the  year  1837,  when  Mr.  Pennethorne, 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne,  men- 

* All  the  gentlemen  elected  Assodatea  have  passed  the 
Examination  in  Architecture, 
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tioned  his  discoveiy  to  some  friends,  through 
whom  it  reached  Mr.  Penrose,  who  spent  several 
months  of  1846-47  at  Athens  in  mathemati- 
cally examining  the  lines  of  the  Parthenon 
and  other  ancient  remains.  Of  these  scientific 
researches  Mr.  Fergnsson  bad  written  in  his 
latest  workthat,  though  Stuart  inl762  first  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  the  beauties  of 
Athenian  architecture,  and  though  we  really 
felt  the  beauty  of  the  style,  it  was  not  until  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  book  that  we  had 
scientifically  before  us  the  principles  which 
guided  the  architects  in  the  design  of  the  Par- 
thenon. Such  was  Mr.  Fergusson’s  mature 
opinion  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  early  investigations, 
which,  to  repeat  the  words  used  in  the 
Annual  lle2>ort  of  the  Council,  had  been 
supplemented  at  various  times  by  cora- 
niunications  to  learned  societies,  whereby 
ho  had  given  enhanced  value  and  attracted 
fresh  attention  to  his  original  work.  The 
President  then  mentioned  the  various  jjapers 
read  by  Mr.  Penrose  on  the  completion  and 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  on  other  matters 
connected  with  the  metropolitan  cathedral; 
and  he  enumerated  some  of  the  buildings 
erected  under  Mr.  Penrose’s  superintendence, 
lleferring  also  to  the  water-colour  drawings, 
for  the  excellence  of  which  Mr.  Penrose  had 
been  distinguished  from  a very  early  period  of 
his  career, — his  sketches  at  Athens  having 
attracted  attention  similar  to  that  with  which 
those  made  by  him  in  the  Charente  had  been 
received, — the  President  concluded  with  a sigh 
of  regret  that  Grecian  architecture  of  the  best 
period  was  now  less  studied  and  appreciated  in 
this  country  than  in  former  years,  or  rather 
perhaps  that  it  was  more  neglected  than  it 
should,  be  j and  he  trusted  that  the  renewed 
attention  of  that  old,  well-endowed,  and  popular 
academic  body  in  which  Soane,  Cockerell,  and 
the  two  Sniirkea  had  been  names  of  weight  and 
value,  would  regain  the  classical  ground  that 
had  been  too  long  given  up.  The  Medal  having 
been  presented,  the  President  congratulated 
Mr.  Penrose  in  not  alone  receiving,  but  ’ 
deserving,  the  royal  gift. 

Mr.  Penrose,  who  was  heartily  cheered,  said, — 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  The  greatest 
honour  that  a raau  in  the  architectural  profes- 
sion can  receive  is  that  which  may  be  bestowed 
upon  him  at  the  hands  of  his  colleagues  and 
contemporaries  who  have  known  him  for  many 
years.  This  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
nominating  me  as  the  recipient  of  the  Eoyal 
Gold  Medal  which  you,  sir,  in  so  kfindly  and 
terms,  have  presented  to  me  this 
evening,  enhanced  m \aiuo  uo  it  la  u tuo 
implisd  approval  ot  her  moat  graciona  JWesty 
the  Qheen.  It  la  also  no  small  matter  to  he  put 
on  the  roll  of  those  distinguished  men  who;  in 
former  times,  have  received  this  honour.  I 
think  It  still  reoeives  great  honour  from  the 
^t  name  on  tho  list,  our  venerated  friend 
Professor  Cockerell,  as  well  as  from  tho  manv 
distmgu.shed  men  who  have  been  his  sucoeaaors. 

I trust  I may  succeed  in  assuring  you  of  mv 
extreme  appreciation  ot  tho  honour  yon  have 
t^his  evening  conferred  upon  me.  I wish  I had 
been  more  worthy  of  yoiu-  conMenoe,— a con- 
Mence  which  has  been  shown  to  me  throughout. 
Holding  these  views,  I would  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
mderstood.  I am  quite  aware  that  the  pro- 
fessional works  carried  out  by  mo  have  not  been 
on  a scale  that  would  have  entitled  me  to  be 
the  recipient  of  this  medal.  There  are  many 
architects  who  arc  tar  more  worthy  ot  the 
medal  m that  respect,  but  I seem  to  be  invested 
m some  degree  with  credit  as  the  reprTs^S 
tive  of  Greek  architectnro.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  light  upon  what  may  be  called^af  un- 
worked  mine  m Greek  architecture.  It  was 
from  Mr.  John  Penuethome,  who  had  been 
making  surveys  at  Athens,  that  I heard  of  the 
rastenee  of  certain  refinements  in  Greek  arohi. 
focture  and  the  work  you  have  referred  to,  sir 

than’’,  fort  ^ Dilettanti  more 

than  thmty  years  ago.  That  society,  I am  glad 
to  say,  IS  still  thriving,  still  publishing.  I have 
had  many  evidences  of  the  favourable  reception 
of  that  work,  especially  that  which  you  have 
yourself  quoted  from  Mr.  Pergusso™  and 
various  people  abroad,  as  well  as  iu  England 
have  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  work’ 

exK  Iv"  Lloyd  has  foundedTome 

extremely  valuable  theories  upon  the  propor- 
tons  of  Greek  temples,  so  that  I hope  The 

LT  nut  “e  value  which  you 

have  put  upon  it.  When  I first  heard  of 
your  determination  to  honour  me  wiTh  tfos 
medal,  I had  little  doubt  that  the  publicntioTf 


that  work  must  have  been  the  principal  circum- 
stance which  guided  you  iu  your  choice  of  me.  I 
had  also  reason  to  think  that  the  position  which  I 
hold  at  St.  Paul’s,  as  successor  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  aud  Professor  Cockerell,  might 
also  have  infliienced  you  in  your  choice.  May 
I,  then,  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  upon 
what  I hold  to  be  our  proper  attitude  with  regard 
to  Greek  architecture  ? I am  by  no  means 
exclusive  iu  my  sympathies  towards  Greek 
architecture,  and  I hold  that  a man  who  can 
only  see  beauty  in  one  art  has  an  imperfect 
feeling  towards  architecture.  There  is  a cen- 
tral jirinciple  or  idea  in  all  architecture.  In 
Greek  architecture  I believe, — and  I think 
it  can  be  demonstrated, — that  idea  lias  its 
chief  manifestation ; but  it  is  also  evident 
even  in  Egyptian  as  well  as  in  Romanesque 
and  Early  Gothic ; and,  much  obscurer,  no 
doubt,  in  the  later  Roman  work,  and  in  the 
later  Gothic  work  of  tho  fifteenth  century, 
but  reviving  again  with  great  distinctness 
in  tho  Italian  Cinque-Cento.  What  is  im- 
portant to  us  is  to  know  how  we  should  treat 
such  principle.  A love  for  the  Parthenon  by 
no  means  excludes  a love  for  Lincoln,  Salisbury, 
or  Chartres,  although  it  may  make  us  fastidious 
in  the  jiresence  of  the  degenerate  Roman  work 
of  Baalbec  and  Spalato.  It  may  also  make  us 
critical  about  such  structures  as  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  where  there  is  certainly 
great  beauty  of  detail,  although  the  architecture 
is  somewhat  obscured  by  it.  The  true  work  of  the 
architect  is  with  the  business  of  to-day,  and  he 
should  endeavour,  iu  the  buildings  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  erect,  to  embody  tho  great  prin- 
ciples derived  from  antiquity, — to  incorporate 
them  in  his  buildings,  however,  without  copy- 
ing anything  bodily  from  the  ancients.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  careful  study  and  the 
accurate  measurement  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
only  by  such  careful  study,  examination,  and 
analysis  can  we  possess  ourselves  of  the  power 
to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  ancients  worked.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  no  doubt,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  architecture  would  ‘‘go  down  ” with 
tho  public  except  buildiugs  erected  on  Greek 
models,  and  very  many  incongruous  works 
testify  to  that  misplaced  preference.  The  same 
objection  will  apply  to  many  of  the  Gothic 
works  of  more  recent  times  ; but  I feel  that  the 
true  answer  to  any  such  imperfect  conclusion 
as  that  Greek  architecture,  having  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  in  this  country,  is  no  more 
worthy  of  study,  is  to  be  found  in  your  kind  pre- 
sentation of  this  medal  to-night;  f or, as  I have  said, 
lunderstand  that  the  medal  is  conferred  upon  me 
because  yuu  n-ogavd  me  as  being  in  some  degree 
an  exi^oneiit  of  Greek  arcliitoottu-p.  Jt  is  old 
advice  to  tell  people  to  go  to  the  fountain-bead, 
but  architects  can  do  nothing  better  than  go  to 
the  fountain-head  of  architecture  for  study. 
Students  should  be  directed  to  economiso 
their  time  by  working  at  the  buildings  of  the 
finest,  moat  accepted,  and  purest  character, 
passing  by  in  the  most  cursory  manner  build- 
ings which  are  in  the  first  instance  attractive 
from  mere  exuberance  of  ornament.  Propor- 
tions are  in  the  first  instance  to  be  studied. 
Your  kind  approval  of  what  I did  many  years 
ago  must  give,  I feel,  much  stimulus  to  others 
who  may  be  engaged  on  similar  works  at  the 
present  time.  Whilst  I was  at  work  at  Athens 
I had  great  hope  of  bringing  home  some  informa- 
tion to  interest  you,  but  I certainly  had  no  hope 
of  the  great  reward  that  I have  just  received 
at  your  hands.  I should  like  to  say  a word 
about  my  old  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  my 
collaborateur,  whom  I may  quote  as  one  who, 
going  direct  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,— the  finest  building  of  its 
kind,  I hold,  m this  country,— to  Athens,  -was 
pt  not  disappointed  with  the  Parthenon.  I 
have  only  to  conclude  by  thanking  you  most 
heartily  for  tho  extreme  honour  you  have  done 
e in  inferring  upon  mo  this  valuable  medal. 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  desired  to  add  a word 
or  two  to  what  the  President  had  said  with 
reg^d  to  Mr.  Penrose’s  connexion  with  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Mr.  Penrose  had  shown  the  extreme 
care  and  the  reverential  love  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  noble  building  committed  to  his 
charge,  for  in  all  the  works  that  had  been 
earned  out  there  under  his  direction,  that  love 
manifest.  In  every  single  detail 
It  baa  been  his  anxious  care  to  bring  out  per- 
footly  the  work  of  his  great  master.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  Oat  of  all  the  Suryeyora  to  the 
Fabric  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  since  Wren’s 
time,  not  eyeu  eicqpting  Professor  Cockerell, 


there  had  not  been  a more  worthy  and  com 
petent  holder  of  the  office  than  Mr.  Penrose' 
Mr.  Penrose  was  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the 
profession  not  only  for  his  researches  in  Athens 
but  for  his  work  at  St.  Paul’s. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
the  other  medals  and  prizes,  including  the 
following : — 

The  Sharpe  Prize,  in  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship,  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbons 
Sankey.  In  the  same  competition,  a Certificate 
of  Honour  and  five  guineas  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Henry  Hardie  Kemp,  and  a Certificate 
of  Honour  to  Mr.  Charles  Aubrey  Bassett- 
Smith. 

[The  Pugin  Travelling  Student,  Mr.  William 
Alfred  Pite,  receives  his  Certificate,  together 
with  the  sum  of  50^.,  at  the  completion  of  his 
tour,  and  only  after  duly  depositing  his 
sketches,  &c.,  made  during  that  tour.  A similar 
rule  applies  to  the  holder  of  the  Godwin  Bur- 
sary, Mr.  Hugh  McLachlan,  Associate.] 

A71  Ho7iorarium  of  Ten  Poundf!  (Competition 
for  the  Tite  Prize  not  awarded  this  year)  was 
presented  to  each  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
namely  Mr.  John  Wallace,  Mr.  Hubert  Alfred 
Gregg,  and  Mr.  Harry  Anderson  Palev. 

The  Soane  Medallion  (with  501.  to  be  after- 
wards paid  under  the  usual  conditions)  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  Briggs, 
Associate.  In  the  same  competition  Medals  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Frpderic  Richard 
Lees  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Edmund  John  Milner- 
Allen,  Associate. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Harry  Anderson  Paley. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  Ten  Gumeas 
(drawings)  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Strong. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  Five  Guineas 
(for  Drawings)  were  awarded  to  Mr.  William 
Henry  Bidlake,  B.A.  In  the  same  competition 
a Certificate  of  Honour  and  Three  Guineas 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Hemingway,  and  a 
Certificate  of  Honour  to  Mr.  Harry  Sirr. 

The  Institute  Silvei'  Medal  arid  Ten  Guineas 
(for  Essays)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Harry  Sirr. 

Mr.  R.  Fellowes  Chisholm,  Fellow,  Architect 
to  the  Government  of  Madras,  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  College  at  Baroda  (Western 
India),  of  which  we  give  some  particulars  on 
another  page. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  INDIA. 

EOYAt,  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  session  1882-83,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  a paper  on  “ Tho  College  at  Baroda 
(Western  India),”  was  read  by  its  architect, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Chisholm,  Fellow,  Architect  to  the 
Government  of  Madras.  The  preliminary  por- 
tion of  the  paper  was  taken  up  with  a careful 
vindication  of  the  author’s  attempt,  embodied 
in  his  design  for  the  Baroda  College,  to  adapt 
Indian  architectural  art  aud  indigenous  forms 
to  the  changed  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  present  day.  Like  many  modem  architects, 
he  said,  he  lacked  the  courage  to  declare  the 
particular  style  of  his  building,  but  a native 
Guzerati  writer  gratified  him  vary  much  by 
describing  it  as  Early  Hindu,  which  was  pre- 
cisely the  style  he  had  aimed  at.  Some  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  followed  with  a view  of 
rectifying  a too-prevalent  impression  that  most 
of  the  better  sort  of  civil  architecture  in  India 
is  Mohammedan,  because  it  arose  under  Moham- 
medan influences,  and  from  the  clever  way  in 
which  the  Mohammedans  made  use  of  the  Hindu 
workmen,  and  adopted  their  forms  in  building 
the  mosques.  The  author  said  he  did  not  claim 
for  the  arts  of  India  the  mature  position 
attained  by  the  arts  of  other  countries,  but 
nevertheless  he  could  testify  from  experience 
that  there  was  a vast  art-power  lying  dormant 
among  the  people  of  India  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Japanese.  Some  specimens  of  pottery 
exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  which  were  made 
by  native  workmen, — mere  youths,  in  fact, — 
from  the  author’s  designs  were  adduced  as  an 
instance  of  what  might  be  done.  With  regard 
to  materials  available  for  building  in  India,  the 
author  said  he  had  produced  in  India,  by  the  aid 
of  native  labour,  good  bricks,  roofing  tiles,  and 
terra  cotta;  indeed,  they  could  produce  in 
Madras  every  knovm  fictile  body,  from  terra 
cotta  to  very  hard  transparent  porcelain,  and 
all  thoroughly  vitrified.  Specimens  of  some 
of  these  goods  were  exhibited.  Many 
the  geometrical  patterns . which  passed 
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Molianunedan  were  really  Hindu,  as  was 
also  the  profuse  ornamentation  of  the  texts 
from  tlie  Koran.  Any  minute  description  of 
the  Baroda  College  was  the  less  necessary,  as 
the  working  drawings  exhibited  spoke  for  them- 
selves. The  materials  were  red  brick,  a beau- 
tiful satin-grey  sandstone,  and  glazed  terra 
-cotta  in  red  and  green.  What  would  doubtless 
interest  them  from  a practical  point  of  view 
was  the  dome-ai’ch.  With  a view  to  a descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  dome,  it  was  premised  that 
the  central  hall  is  a square  of  GO  ft.,  recessed 
at  one  side  for  a senator’s  platform,  and  on  the 
remaining  three  sides  for  a gallery,  projecting 
on  brackets  7 ft.  into  the  room.  Thus  the 
whole  area  of  the  room  was,  roughly  speaking, 
about  80  ft.  square.  This  form  was  adopted 
for  acoustic  reasons.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his 
“ History  of  Architecture,”  had  pointed  out 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Beejapur  builders 
for  counteracting  the  thrust  of  a cupola 
by  hanging  weight  on  the  inside.  This 
principle  had  been  carried  out  in  the  Baroda 
'College.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done 
and  the  dome  built  up  was  demonstrated  by 
means  of  a diagram.  In  this  case,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  great  eye  permanently  open, 
and  to  throw  a light  decorated  cloth  across  it  in 
such  a way  as  to  destroy  excessive  resonance 
and  afford  glimpses  of  the  true  dome  from 
below.  Tlie  recess  at  the  north  side  measured 
26  ft.,  and  the  distance  between  the  central 
ribs  25  ft.  The  supports  for  the  ribs  being 
corbelled  out  added  materially  to  the  lightness 
of  the  appearance.  The  true  dome,  the 
author  said,  was  original  so  far  as  he  knew. 
The  external  diameter  was  70  ft.  The  drum 
rested  on  a ring  of  carefully-dressed  sand- 
stone, cramped  at  the  joints  with  gun-metal. 
The  inner  dome  took  a curvature  securing  the 
greatest  strength  ; the  outer  one  resting  on  this, 
as  it  were,  by  sixteen  intervening  ribs,  all  the 
thicknesses  were  hut  1 ft.  3 in.  There  were  thus 
sixteen  chambers,  and  by  opening  the  lower  end 
to  the  outside  and  the  upper  end  to  the  inside 
a very  ]ierfcct  system  of  ventilation  was  secured. 
Ko  centre  was  used  during  the  construction, 
save  to  the  angles  of  the  false  dome.  The  true 
cupola  was  turned  ring  after  ring  in  brick  on 
a very  rough  scaffolding.  A photograph  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  showed  the  scaffolding  still  in 
position.  The  dome  from  the  roof  contained 
1,400  cubic  yards  of  brickwork,  including  the 
four  angle-domes  covering  the  square,  and  cost- 
ing in  Bai'oda,  exclusive  of  finial  and  the  ornate 
covering,  about  800Z.  The  total  weight  of  the 
dome  was  about  1,900  tons.  The  pressure  at  the 
base  was  under  3 tons,  and  the  width  of  the  rin^ 
at  the  base  2 ft.  3 in.  All  the  domes  were  con- 
structed in  the  same  way;  the  smaller  ones, 
covering  a square  of  16  ft.,  were  only  half 
brickwox-k.  The  exterior  of  all  would  be 
covered  with  glazed  tiles.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  likely  to  elapse 
before  the  necessary  quantity  could  be  turned  out, 
the  domes  were  ornamented  with  colonred 
sgraffito  in  cement.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
said  that  although  he  advocated  an  earnest  and 
honest  study  of  native  Indian  art  and  its 
liberal  use  on  palatial  and  monumental  buildings, 
yet  he  would  seize  that  opportunity  of  publicly 
deprecating  as  emphatically  as  possible  any 
vulgar  endeavour  to  squander  ornament  on  new 
buildings  of  utility.  Let  as  much  thought  be 
bestowed  on  the  design  as  possible,  as  much 
labour  on  the  execution  as  time  would  allow. 
But  any  attempts  to  redeem  ugliness  by  useless 
additions  to  break  a sky-line,  or  by  heaping  up 
mere  ornament,  wore  nothing  better  than  vulgar 
ostentation  and  a waste  of  public  money.  India, 
like  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  had 
already  suffered  a good  deal  in  this  way,  and 
was  likely  to  suffer  more.  Good  architecture 
would  naturally  follow  in  the  wake  of  honest 
building,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  he  thought  that 
the  converse  would  hold  good. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chisholm,  said  that  the  paper 
raised  a point  of  great  interest,  viz.,  as  to  the 
style  to  be  selected  for  works  to  be  executed  by 
European  architects  in  India.  He  believed 
that  in  choosing  to  work  in  the  native  style 
Mr.  -Chisholm  had  chosen  the  most  difficult 
path,  and,  therefore,  if  he  had  succeeded,  as  he 
-appeared  to  have  done,  there  was  all' the  more 
honour  due  to  him.  The  majority  of  foreign 
architects  would  content  themselves, —-and 
amall  blame  to  them,— with  working  in  the  I 
style  most  familiar  to  them  ; and  even  in  a 
country  like  India,  European  architects  could  | 


often  obtain  tho  means  of  erecting  their  build- 
ings,—at  any  rate,  those  to  be  used  by  Euro- 
peans, in  a European  style.  There  was  a good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  erecting  buildings  for 
Europeans  in  a stylo  which  would  be  familiar 
to  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  European  architect  who  had  studied 
the  native  stylo  and  native  methods  of  work 
was  able  to  erect  with  ease  and  economy  build- 
ings which  were  not  only  suited  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, but  which  harmonised  with  tho  native 
structures.  There  could  be  no  question  that 
Mr.  Chisholm  had  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
details  of  the  native  style,  and  he  liacl  also 
mastered  the  Indian,  method  of  domical  con- 
struction. He  was  to  be  congratulated  on 
haring  successfully  carried  out  so  remarkable  a 
work  as  the  Baroda  College.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  himself  made  essay  in  designing  works  for 
India,  and  ho  did  not  think  that  any  one  who  , 
was  not  prepared  to  .spend  his  life  in  that 
country,  and  to  thoroughly  study  its  architec- 
ture, should  attempt  to  produce  works  in  the 
native  style.  It  was  only  men  who  were  willing 
to  give  up  their  life  to  the  work  who  could  hope 
to  achieve  such  successes  as  Mr.  Chisholm  had 
achieved. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  had  much  ploasui'o  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  more  so 
because  Mr.  Chisholm  had  shown  his  power  of 
adapting  the  principles  of  a particular  style  of 
architecture  to  new  uses,  thus  giving  point  to 
some  remai’ks  which  he  (Mr.  Penrose)  had 
addressed  to  the  meeting  a short  time  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  E.  I’Anson  said  ho  understood  Mr. 
Chisli'dm  to  say  that  in  the  construction  of  tho 
dome  no  centres  were  used,  and  that  the  square 
plan  of  tlio  space  covered  by  the  dome  was 
resolved,  by  means  of  transverse  rib.s,  into  an 
octangular  form.  IIow  were  those  ribs  con- 
structed ? Ho  presumed  they  wore  semi- 
circular ? 

Mr.  Chisholm  said  that  centres  were  used 
only  at  the  extreme  angles.  The  “ false  dome” 
had  centres,  but  the  cupol^>  <9r  true  dome,  had 
no  centres  at  all,  but  was  built  up  ring  by  ring, 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  rings  per  day. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  the  subject  of  the 
construction  of  the  dome,  dosoribed  by  Mr. 
Chisholm,  was  one  of  very  great  interest.  Some 
years  ago  the  construction  of  the  great  cupola 
at  Bejapore  was  discussed  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting,  had  time  permitted  on  the 
present  occasion,  if  Mr.  Chisholm  could  liave 
given  some  further  details  of  the  construction 
of  his  dome  at  Baroda.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  he  would  ho  invited  by  tho  Council  to 
supplement  his  paper  by  a detailed  and  techni- 
cal account  of  tlie  construction  of  the  dome, 
illusti’ated  by  such  diagrams  as  might  bo  neces- 
sary. From  what  he  could  gather  he  (Mr. 
Cates)  thought  that  Mr.  Chisholm,  working  in 
a native  Indian  style,  had  produced  a work  of 
which  they,  as  European  architocts,  might  well 
feel  proud. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  after  referring  to  the 
ingenuity  shown  in  the  construction  of  domes 
in  India,  said  ho  recently  had  to  superintend  a 
building  in  London  which  was  constructed 
entirely  by  German  workmen,  and  that  was 
a large  brewery,  in  which  there  was  a kiln, 

20  ft.  in  diameter.  The  whole  of  that  kiln  was 
vaulted  in  brickwork,  without  any  centering 
whatever.  It  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
brickwork,  and  he  did  nob  believe  that  any 
English  bricklayers  could  have  done  the  work 
at  all. 

The  Chairman. — I suppose  tho  bricks  were 
laid  flat,  in  successive  rings  ? 

Mr.  Slater. — Yes. 

Professor  Kerr  said  there  was  really  nothing 
remarkable  in  what  had  been  described.  A 
dome  required  no  centering  at  all.  Tlie  dome 
and  the  arch  were  two  very  different  things. 

In  tho  case  of  the  dome  there  was  no  thrust  at 
all,  if  constructed  in  the  way  which  had  been 
described.  Each  ring  or  course  was  its  own 
tie,  and  as  the  successive  rings  rested  upon 
each  other,  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision below  for  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
structure. 

The  Chairman,  in  patting  the  motion,  said 
that  very  familiar  illustrations  of  domes  con- 
structed on  this  principle  would  he  seen  on  or 
about  the  5th  of  August  in  tho  shape  of  oyster- 
shell  “ grottos.”  This  being  the  concluding 
meeting  of  the  session,  he  wished  the  members 
a pleasant  vacation,  and  trusted  to  meet  them 
all  again  next  session. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 

TrtK  Earl  of  Mount-Edgeumbo,  in  his  address 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall, said  : — I may  be  forgiven  for  making  somo 
special  reference  to  the  cathedral,  because  the 
work  has  now  risen  to  a point  at  which  all  its 
main  features  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  any  observant  eye  to  trace  them  with 
interest  to  their  completion,  notwithstanding 
the  bewildoring  screen  of  scaffolding, — in  itself 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  admiration  to  prac- 
tical builders.  Some  have  expressed  regret 
that  so  much  time  and  mon^-y  have  been  spent 
in  i)reserviDg  and  restoring  tho  south  aisle  of 
the  old  St.  Mary’s  Church,  but  I do  not  think 
that  feeling  will  be  shared  by  this  society. 
True,  owing  to  tho  decay  of  the  elvan,  much 
more  than  could  at  first  he  foreseen  has  had  to 
be  entirely  replaced,  but  the  work  is  beautiful 
and  exceptional,  showing  in  parts  some  foreign 
influence,  and  though,  as  in  almost  all  our 
Cornish  churches  of  that  date,  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, little  or  no  record  of  those  who  built 
it,  it  would  have  been  a source  of  regret  if  it 
had  been  swept  away  for  ever.  But  besides 
this,  its  preservation  has  been  the  means  of 
leading  the  architect  to  the  production  in  the 
new  church  of  a special  feature,  which  will  dis- 
tinguish Truro  Cathedral  from  all  others,  viz., 
that  the  four  parallel  arcades  on  the  choir  sido 
form  five  distinct  aisles  of  varying  width  and 
height.  The  narrow  aisle  which  runs  through 
the  restored  portion  of  the  old  church  and  the 
proper  south  aisle  of  the  new  choir  is  not  only 
a beautiful  feature  in  the  general  effect,  bub 
most  ingenious  in  its  structural  purpose.  The 
two  arcades  which  form  it  are  tied  together 
above  by  a series  of  panelled  walls,  and  thus 
the  piers  practically  form  the  southern  but- 
tresses of  the  now  buihliug,  to  receive  tho 
thrust  of  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  choir,  and 
to  enable  them  to  do  this,  heavy  gable  buttress 
tops  (which  can  be  seen  over  tlie  walls  of  the 
old  aisle)  arc  placed  above  them  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  the  lateral  pressure  to  a vertical 
direction.  The  wall  above  tho  southern  arcade 
of  this  small  aisle  is  pierced  with  circular  win- 
dows, and  forms  a clearstorj'  of  its  own.  Tho 
spacious  crypt,  which  will  bo  applied  to  many 
uses,  extends  under  the  whole  of  the  choir  and 
its  aisles,  and  now,  before  it  is  vaulted  over, 
can  bo  well  seen  the  height  of  the  whole  con- 
struction, aud  tho  work  which  the  crypt,  piers, 
surmounted  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  have  to 
perform  in  supporting  tho  main  arcades  above. 
These  arcades,  erected  respectively  as  memorials 
to  Mr.  Fortescuo  and  Lord  Robartes,  and  the 
triforium  over  them,  can  well  be  scon,  enriched 
with  the  tooth  ornament,  beautifully  executed, 
with  the  coloured  shafts  of  Polyphant  and 
Northampton  stone  introduced.  In  the  choir, 
at  the  summit  of  the  completed  work,  can  ho 
seen  the  prominent  caps  from  which  the  vault- 
ing will  spring.  At  the  east  end  tho  windows 
of  the  crypt  and  those  of  the  lower  tier  are  now 
visible,  and  the  great  lancets  above,  which  will 
be  twice  their  height,  as  well  as  the  great 
windows  of  the  eastern  transept,  are  in  course 
of  erection.  The  general  treatment  of  the 
windows  internally  is  very  beautiful,  consisting, 
as  it  were,  of  a double  arcade, — tho  outer  one 
to  be  filled  with  glass,  and  the  inner  one  form- 
ing a curtain  or  screen.  Externally  the  most 
complete  and,  therefore,  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  building  is  the  north  aisle,  with  its  lofty 
row  of  lancet  windows ; and  hero  you  can 
admire  the  effect  of  tho  warm-tinted  Mabe 
granite.  At  the  west  end  of  the  old  aisle  tlireo 
arches  at  right  angles  to  each  other  will  support 
the  bell-tower,  whicli  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  tho  old  one  which  was  removed  ; then 
comes  the  great  porch  at  tho  southern  end  of 
the  transept,  tho  gift  of  Canon  Pbillpotts, 
which,  until  the  nave  is  built,  will  be  the  main 
entrance,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  cathedral.  Entering  by  this  porch  you 
see  before  you  the  position  of  the  great  central 
tower,  two  of  the  piers  being  completed  to  the 
same  height  as  the  choir,  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  while  only  the  foundations  of  the  other  two 
ai'e  as  yet  constructed.  Near  these  the  walls 
of  the  north  end  of  tho  transept  are  commenced, 
whilst  immediately  to  your  left  (west  of  tie 
south  porch)  is  the  portion  of  the  baptistery, 
which  is  to  be  built  entirely  from  a diatincfc 
fund,  as  a memorial  to  Henry  Martyn,  the 
great  Cornish  missionary.  The  transept,  which, 
is  now  commencing,  and  which  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  is  to  be  a memorial  to  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Benson.  There  is  nothing 
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■which  I shrink  from  so  much  as  making  appeals 
to  my  neighbours  to  support  a work,  but  I think 
this  is  a time  when  we  may  appeal  to  all  those 
who  have  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  try  at 
once  to  finish  the  work  whieh  the  committee 
have  undertaken.  I think  when  that  transept 
is  finished, — and  I hope  we  shall  see  our  way  to 
complete  it,  instead  of  going  to  the  expense  of 
roofing  it  in  at  a lower  level, — I think  this 
generation  will  have  done  its  work,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  make  any  further  calls  on  the 
county.  We  shall  have  done  as  much  as  other 
generations  have  been  found  able  to  do  in  the 
work  of  older  cathedrals,  and  I should  say 
" Let  ns  stop  here  ” ; but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
connty  having  expressed  itself  in  favour  of 
going  on  with  this  work,  I would  say  let  us  go 
on  and  get  it  completed. 


THE  CASTLE  AT  HEIDELBERG. 

Thb  Grand  Ducal  Court  has  authorised  the 
'establishment  at  Heidelberg  of  an  official  build- 
ing committee  to  replace  that  hitherto  acting 
at  Carlsruhe.  The  investigations  of  this  body 
are  intended  to  determine  in  a positive  manner 
what  steps  are  necessary  to  save  this  ruin  from 
decay,  and  to  preserve  its  artistic  beauties.  At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Architects’  Union 
Herr  Schafer  read  a paper  on  the  subject,  in 
which  (according  to  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau) 
he  maintained  that  the  Gorman  Renaissance 
style  was  only  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  wait  a short 
time  until  the  requisite  artistic  talent  had  been 
developed  to  do  justice  to  such  a national  work 
as  the  restoration  in  question.  After  a lengthy 
discussion  the  proposal  of  Herr  Schafer  was 
approved  by  a large  majority. 


AN’  ANCIENT  BRIDGE. 

An  interesting  relic  of  antiquity  was  lately 
received  at  Berlin  from  Jlayence,  consisting  of 
the  remains  of  piles  belonging  to  the  bridge 
which  once  led  from  Castel  to  Mayence,  and 
which  is  proved  to  have  been  in  use  fifty-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  pieces  of 
wood  are  trunks  of  various  trees,  including  oak, 
elm,  and  white  beech  and  red  beech.  They  are 
said  to  be  internally  sound,  and  to  have  pieces 
of  iron  at  one  end.  It  is  intended  to  devote 
part  of  the  wood  to  the  manufacture  of  a piano- 
case. 

The  German  papers  state  that  the  acquisition 
of  these  remains  was  difficult,  as  English  col- 
lectors were  offering  high  prices  for  such 
objects.  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  has  bad 
some  ornamental  furniture  made  from  oak 
which  was  discovered  at  the  spot  referred  to, 
which  ho  has  presented  to  his  son,  Prince 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria. 


QUEEN’S  SCHOOL,  CHESTER. 

_ This  school  has  recently  been  built  on  a fin 
site  on  the  city  walls,  once  occupied  by  the  oli 
gaol,  and  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Westminste 
from  the  Corporation,  and  presented  to  th' 
institution.  The  buildings  consist  of  a fim 
school-room,  55  ft.  by  33  ft.,  with  an  opei 
timber  roof ; five  class-rooms,  lavatories,  &c. 
and  a dwelling-house  to  accommodate  fivi 
mistresses.  An  arched  cloister  on  the  ens 
side  connects  the  various  parts  of  the  building 
The  materials  are  local  red  bricks,  with  terra 
cotta  windows,  strings,  dressings,  and  ornament 
from  Mr.  H.  R.  Bowers’s  works  at  Ruabon 
Ihe  walls  are  banded  with  Cefn  stone,  an< 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  brindled  Staffordshir. 
tiles.  The  building  is  called  the  “ Queen’i 
bchool,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  and  j 
terra-cotta  figure  of  the  Queen  occupies  a nichi 
over  the  mam  entrance,  and  the  Royal  armi 
appear  in  the  principal  gable.  The  total  ex 
penditure  (exclusive  of  the  site)  was  3,800J 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  William  Andrews  o 
Chester ; and  the  architect,  Mr.  E A Quid  o 
Bridge-street-row,  in  the  same  city.  ' 


Competitions:  St.  John’s,  roreat-hill 

bix  desipa  having  been  submitted  iu  co 
petition  for  St.  John’s  Presbyterian  Church 
England,  Forest-hill,  that  by  Mr.  J.  Theodc 
Furuival’s-inn,  m 
selected  by  the  committee,  and  the  work  is  n( 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wall  Brothe 
contractors,  of  Kentish-town. 


THE  NEW  ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 


On  the  6th  of  December  last,  tbe  Alhambra 
Theatre, — a structure,  although  not  erected  for 
theatrical  purposes,  yet  remarkable  alike  for  its 
construction  andfor  its  decoration, — was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  original  building  was 
designed  by  Professor  T.  Hayter  Le-wis,  and 
was  devoted  to  scientific  purposes  under  the  name 
of  tbe  “ Panopticon,”  in  rivalry  with  the  old 
“Polytechnic”  ; and  when  it  failed  to  attract  the 
public,  it  in  turns  became  a circus  and  a music- 
hall,  until  at  length  the  Alhambra  Company 
converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  successful 
theatres  in  Europe.  Only  twelve  months  before 
tbe  fire  very  considerable  structural  alterations 
had  been  made  to  the  dome,  and  the  whole 
building  lavishly  redecorated  ; and  one  of  tbe 
most  striking  features  in  the  ruins  after  the 
fire  was  the  great  iron  girder  which  was,  at  the 
time  of  these  alterations,  built  across  the  pro- 
scenium, measuring  some  60  ft.  by  5 ft.,  lying 
in  festoons  across  some  unbroken  cast  - iron 
stanchions  like  a piece  of  tripe, — showing  weU 
the  relative  effect  of  the  beat  on  cast  and 
wrought  iron. 

Of  the  old  building  as  it  stood  before  the 
fire  nothing  'will  ho  left  in  the  new  buildino- 
except  the  front  wall,  and  of  this  the  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  portion  has  been  removed  to 
provide  for  the  extra  entrances  and  exits 
required,  the  saperstmcturo  being  carried  on  a 
continuous  compound  girder.  All  the  main 
enclosing  walls  of  the  theatre  will  be  straight, 
but  although  the  rotunda,  which  formed  such  a 
feature  of  the  old  Alhambra,  will  disappear, 
the  auditorium  will  be  covered  by  a flattened 
dome  carried  by  columns  occupying  the  same 
position  as  before,  and  standing  on  the  same 
foundations. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  new  house 
will  be  as  follow ; — The  ground-floor  will  have 
tbe  usual  stalls  in  front,  with  boxes  on  each 
side,  a pit  behind,  and  a larger  promenade  than 
before  around  it.  Distinct  entrances  to  the 
boxes  and  stalls  will  be  provided,  and  in  addi- 
tion, a broad  and  level  exit  into  Castle-street 
in  the  rear  for  public  use.  On  the  first 
tier  will  be  boxes,  and  a dress  circle  and 
promenade  with  pass  staircases  on  each  side, 
connecting  this  promenade  with  the  stalls 
below  and  with  a broad  entrance  staircase 
from  Leicester-square.  On  the  second  tier, 
— the  old  saloon  level, — will  be  five  rows  of 
seats  all  round,  and  an  extensive  promenade 
within  the  house,  a large  foyer  on  the  front.  A 
broad  double-flighted  staircase  leads  to  this 
floor  from  Leicester-square  at  the  north  end, 
and  an  extra  exit  staircase  is  provided  at  the 
south  end.  Our  illustration  of  the /oyer  in  this 
tier  is  taken  from  the  head  of  the  first-named 
staircase.  There  is  only  one  tier,  properly 
speaking,  above  this,  but  this  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a very  deep  step,  so  that  the  front, 
which  forms  tbe  balcony,  is  hung  down  by 
cantilevers  below  the  gallery,  which  forms  the 
upper  part.  Each  has  its  separate  staircase. 

The  front  portion  of  the  building  will  be  used 
in  the  basement  for  lavatories,  &c. ; on  the 
ground-floor  for  entrances  and  exits  ; and  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  tiers,  as  lounges  for 
smoking,  &c. 


entirely  rebuilt  and  remodelled,  proper  fire-pro 
dressing  and  waiting  rooms  provided,  the  seen 
painting  room  converted  into  offices,  and  ever 
thing  done  to  make  the  stage  one  of  the  fine 
in  London. 

In  its  construction  the  new  theatre  wi 
perhaps,  be  unique.  With  the  exception 
the  stage  floor  and  machinery,  and  the  handra: 
of  the  staircases,  no  wood  will  be  used  in  tl 
building.  The  floors,  roofs,  steps,  stairs,  stagt 
box  divisions,  doors,  gallery  fronts,  &o.,  w 
throughout  be  of  concrete,  and  the  roofs  coven 
outside  with  asphalte.  The  whole  of  the  fram« 
construction  of  the  building  will  be  in  iron,  ai 
all  the  iron  -will  be  embedded  in  concrete  i 
co-vered  with  fibrous  plaster.  The  ceiling  of  tl 
auditorium  is  framed  up  with  light  tee-iron  tl 
panels  being  filled  in  with  fibrous  plast. 
decorated  before  fixing. 

The  ne'w  theatre  has  been  designed  by  and 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  ' 
Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  9,  John-street,  Adelpl 
the  drawings  for  the  ironwork  having  be« 
prepped  by  Professor  A.  B.  Kennedy,  of  Ur 
versity  College,  who  is  testing  and  supervisir 
the  mon  which  is  being  delivered.  The  wori 
are  m a forward  state,  the  main  walls  heir 
nearly  their  full  height,  and  a large  proportic 


of  the  ironwork  being  on  the  ground  j but 
although  the  cemmencement  of  the  contract, 
which  involved  the  clearing  of  the  site  and 
destruction  of  the  old  walls,  was  only  made  on 
the  23rd  of  April  there  seems  a fair  prospect 
that  the  contractor,  Mr.  W.  Brass,  of  Old-street, 
St.  Luke’s,  will  be  able  to  complete  the  building 
within  the  short  time  named  in  his  contract. 

Oui’  two  illustrations,  which  were  prepared 
for  the  Academy,  but  rejected,  “ for  -want  of 
space,”  show,  the  one  the  roof  of  the  auditorium 
as  it  would  appear  from  the  passage  to  the 
balcony  forming  the  third  tier,  and  the  other 
the  foyer  in  the  second  tier,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  saloon. 


DESIGN  FOR  PROPOSED  SOUTHERN 
HOSPITAL,  GLASGOW. 

The  site  selected  for  the  proposed  hospital  ia» 
in  many  respects,  a good  one.  It  stands  on 
sloping  ground,  having  the  Queen’s  Park  oppo- 
site it  on  the  north-west,  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Cathkin  Hills  on  the  south- 
east. No  building  can  be  erected  on  higher 
ground,  as,  in  fact,  the  hospital,  when  built, 
will  overlook  nearly  all  the  buildings  which  are 
and  may  be  built  close  by.  It  is  thus  an  open 
site,  and  one  which  can  be  easily  drained,  the 
ground  falling  rapidly  both  ways  from  the  south- 
west corner. 

These  falls  in  the  ground  made  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  preparing  the  design,  the 
hospital  being  intended  to  provide,  in  the  first 
place,  for  120  beds,  with  sufficient  administra- 
tive accommodation  for  a proposed  extension 
for  a total  of  250  beds,  the  first  cost  not  to 
exceed  20,0001.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  so 
to  use  the  existing  levels  that  no  more  walling 
should  be  provided  for  the  foundation  and 
under  the  floors  than  was  absolutely  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  hospital  is  of  three 
blocks,  connected  together  by  short  ventilating 
corridors  in  such  a way  as  to  form  on  plan  the 
letter  H.  This  arrangement  offered  the  advan- 
tages of  sufficient  isolation  with  no  more  corridor 
accommodation  than  was  required  for  proper 
communication  between  the  several  parts.  Two 
staircases  only  became  necessary  at  eachend  of 
the  centre  or  administrative  block,  one  for  males 
and  one  for  females,  lifts  for  service  and  patients 
being  close  by.  The  general  wards  were  placed 
next  each  other,  end-to-end  wise,  the  males  being 
in  the  north-east  block,  and  the  females  in  the 
one  to  the  south-west.  The  centre  of  the  main 
front  has  on  the  first  floor  an  operating-theatre, 
with  a top-light  towards  the  north-east,  and  a 
centre  ■window  facing  the  north-west;  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  tbe  projection  of  this 
part  to  form  below  a porfe  cochere  as  the  main 
entrance,  that  patients  may  be  admitted  without 
getting  injured  by  wet.  The  three  blocks  are 
on  different  levels;  the  centre  block  having  in 
the  basement  the  kitchen,  domestic  offices,  and 
store-rooms  j in  tbe  ground-floor,  the  physicians* 
and  surgeons’  examining  and  private  rooms, 
the  out-patients’  and  dispensary  departments, 
matrons’  and  stewards’  offices  and  rooms  ; on  the 
first-floor,  operating  theatre  and  wards,  with 
residential  rooms  for  the  medical  officers.  The 
main  wards  occupied  the  upper  floors  of  the  end 
blocks,  the  lower  floors  being  filled  up  with  the 
nurses’  and  servants’  rooms,  raised  above  the 
ground  by  open  arches,  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation and  economy  of  walling;  owing  to  the 
levels  the  block  on  the  north-east  was  raised  a 
story  higher  than  that  on  the  south-west.  The 
questions  as  to  sanitary  arrangements,  heating, 
ventilation,  &c.,  were  duly  considered.  The 
wards  provided  from  1,560  cubic  feet  to  each 
bed  in  the  main  wards  to  2,250  cubic  feet  in  the 
small  wards  for  cases  operated  upon.  The 
laundry,  mortuary,  and  lodge  were  separated 
from  the  main  building,  the  two  former  being 
situated  in  the  extreme  comers  of  the  site. 
The  design  was  submitted  by  Mr.  H. 
McLachlan. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — The  Northern 
District  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Middlesbrough, 
on  Saturday  next,  the  23rd  inst.,  when  the 
discussion  on  the  paper  on  Private  Improve- 
ment Apportionments  will  be  resumed,  and  a 
paper  ou  “The  Status  of  the  Local  Surveyor,’* 
by  T.  W.  Stainthoi'pe,  Surveyor,  Loftus,  will  be- 
read.  During  the  day  the  members  will  visit  the 
Tees  Scoriffi  Brick  Works,  and  also  the  Cement 
Flag  orks  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  at  Middlesbrough, 
thrown  open  to  the  members. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
INDIA. 

A FOBTNIGHT  ago  we  printed  some  portions 
of  an  esceedingly  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  Purdon  Clarke  on  this  subject,  read 
before  the  Indian  section  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  25th  ult.  We  return  to  the 
subject  this  week,  as  we  are  enabled  to 
give  the  ground  and  iirst-floor  plans  of  Kir- 
piram  Vekil’s  house,  Surat,  with  fuller  de- 
tails of  its  arrangement  and  construction. 
The  plans  (exhibited  at  the  meeting)  are  the 
work  of  two  Hindus,  students  of  the  School 
of  Art,  Bombay.*  Commencing  with  the 
ground-plan,  we  first  find  the  porch,  which  runs 
along  tbo  width  of  the  house,  and  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  plinth,  6 ft.  above  the  street.  In 
other  bouses,  this  height  varies  from  2 ft.  to 
6 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  street.  For  the 
great  width,  it  is  shallow ; still  more  so  in  some 
houses  where  the  porch  is  but  2 ft.  deep.  On 
the  outside  edge  of  the  porch 
Tims  a curb  of  teak  wood,  upon 
which  rests  the  row  of  stone 
bases  of  the  wooden  columns, 
with  quaint  bracketed  capitals, 
which,  in  their  turn,  carry  the 
heavy  beam  or  lintel,  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  house. 

Some  houses  have  no  columned 
porch,  but  a small  terrace,  2 ft. 
or  3 ft.  wide  and  as  many  high, 
answers  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  porch  is  intended. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  men 
of  the  house  assemble  there, 
and,  sitting  on  low  stools,  per- 
form a part  of  the  ritual  of 
their  toilettes.  During  the 
rains,  the  porch  affords  shelter 
to  beggars,  or  people  overtaken 
by  heavy  showers,  and  at  night 
serves  as  a bed-room  for  ser- 
vants of  the  house.  Here 
travellers  and  houseless  beggars 
are  also  allowed  to  sleep.  The 
pidncipal  door  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  porch.  On  entering  this 
we  come  to  a large  and  some- 
what dark  hall,  called  “ othan  ” 
or  “ parsal,”  used  sometimes 
as  a store  or  lumber  room ; as 
a public  office  or  “kacheri”; 
or,  if  the  owner  of  the  house 
is  an  artisan,  as  a workshop. 

Into  this  hall  any  dying  member 
of  the  family  is  brought,  and 
laid  down  on  the  ground  two 
or  three  hours  before  he 
breathes  his  last.  During  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  it  serves  as 
a ladies’  receiving  - hall,  and 
here,  also,  the  servants  of  the 
house  and  lower  class  guests 
take  their  food.  The  rooms 
on  either  side  of  this  hall  have 
set  uses.  The  one  on  the  left 
is  generally  occupied  by  the 
aged  head  of  the  family,  when 
too  infirm  to  ascend  the  step- 
ladders  which  do  duty  for  stair- 
cases. The  principal  staircase 
is  situated  near  a door  of  this 
room,  BO  that  it  may  bo  watched 
by  the  patriarch,  who  notes  all 
ascending  it.  In  former  days 
the  armed  servants  of  the  house 
performed  this  duty,  but  now, 
under  the  security  of  the 
British  rule,  these  picturesque  retainers  of  the 
“good”  old  feudal  times  have  disappeared. 
The  room  on  the  right  side  has  its  door  in  the 
courtyard,  and  in  the  house  I am  now  describing 
an  entrance  from  the  hall.  It  is  used  as  a 
lavatory  attached  to  the  latrine.  One  side  is 
paved  and  enclosed  with  a low  wall,  sometimes 
but  a few  inches  high ; here  stand  a row  of 
water-pots,  from  which  the  person  polluted  by 
having  entered  the  latrine  fills  his  brass  vessel, 
and  pouring  the  contents  over  his  head,  fulfils 
the  rites  of  purification  required  by  his  religion. 
On  the  side  of  the  hall,  opposite  to  the  street 
entrance,  is  a door  of  the  same  size,  sometimes  an 
open  colonnade  ; through  which  the  courtyard  is 
entered.  Beyond  the  courtyard  are  the  women’s 


rooms,  and  over  it  the  broad  balcony,  which, 
running  round  at  the  level  of  the  first  floor, 
leaves  but  a comparatively  small  central  space 
open  to  the  sky.  In  small  houses,  the  balcony 
is  carried  by  beams,  crossing  from  wall  to  wall, 
but  here  a colonnade  is  necessary.  The  central 
portion  of  the  courtyard,  sunk  some  inches  below 
the  curb  surrounding  it,  is  paved  and  used  as 
a general  bathing  - place,  well  drained  by  a 
small  gutter  running  to  a cess-pit,  just  below 
the  front  steps  of  the  house.  On  one  or 
either  side  are  swings  for  the  recreation  of 
the  ladies  of  the  house  j and  here  they  pass 
most  of  their  time,  some  swinging  and  singing 
to  amuse  the  others,  who,  sitting  on  the  floor, 
labour  at  the  interminable  duty  of  sorting  the 
cereals  and  pulses  which  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  people.  This,  the  wife’s  daily  task,  is 
performed  with  great  care.  A small  quantity 
is  placed  on  the  polished  surface  of  a low 
stool,  every  grain  examined  carefully,  and 
separated  from  those  broken  and  marked  by 


partment  will 'be  found  a secret  passage  to 
another  cell,  the  existence  of  which  is  known  to 
the  chief  members  of  the  family  only. 

Before  leaving  the  courtyard,  a large  stone 
mortar  sunk  in  one  comer  must  be  noticed.  In 
this  the  rice  is  freed  from  the  husk  by  pounding 
with  long  ironshod  wooden  pestles.  In  a comer 
of  the  sunken  centre  of  the  court  is  a well- 
head, in  this  case  over  a tank,  which  is  filled  by 
rain-water  during  the  monsoons.  Leaving  the 
cloistered  court,  we  come  to  another  hall,  the 
women’s  room,  where  the  wife,  brothers’  wives, 
and  sons’  and  nephews’  wives  pass  most  of  their 
time  engaged  in  domestic  work,  in  some  houses 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  owner’s 
mother,  who,  during  her  life,  is  the  chief  lady 
of  the  house.  To  the  right  of  the  hall  are 
two  rooms,  one  for  storing  grams,  the  other 
an  infirmary.  The  first  room  on  the  loft  is 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  family  gods. 
It  is  furnished  with  a shrine,  in  front  of 
which  is  a low  stool  or  stone  pedestal,  for  the 


• Chiranjilal  Doonichand,  draughtsman,  and  B.  A. 
Gupti,  eJerk  to  the  school,  directed  by  Mr.  John  Griffiths, 
snperintendent  and  head  master.  The  description  of  the 
house  is  taken  from  notes  furnished  bj  Mr.  £.  A.  Gupti. 


insects.  The  corridor  or  covered  passage  round 
the  courtyard  is  also  used  for  the  performance 
of  the  socio-religious  ceremonies,  such  as 
thread,  marriage,  and  caste  dinners ; here  the 
family  clothes  are  made,  and  the  family  jewels 
melted  and  remade  by  the  “ sonar.”  The 
staircase  to  the  principal  portion  of  the  upper 
floor  can  be  entered  from  here.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  a step-ladder,  with  a rope  rail,  which, 
in  time  of  trouble,  serves  to  haul  it  up.  Under 
the  stairs  are  cupboai’d-like  compartments  for 
the  storage  of  records  and  books.  Oue  of  these 
contains  the  entrance  to  an  underground  cell  or 
“ bhiiyar,”  where  the  valuable  property  of  the 
family  is  kept  secure  from  fire  as  well  as 
robbery.  As  in  the  present  day  there  is  little 
fear  of  violence,  this  cell  is  used  as  a cool  room, 
for  retirement  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day ; it  is  always  partly  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated by  concealed  gratings.  lu  another  com- 


use of  the  worshipper.  On  either  side  are 
stands  for  open  lamps,  and  in  the  cupboards 
will  be  found  quaint  brass  and  silver  vessels 
thirty  to  forty  in  number,  as  well  as  incense 
and  different  fragrant  powders.  Small  niches 
in  the  wall  contain  the  little  lamps  in  which 
clarified  butter  is  burned  during  the  “ pnja  ”■ 
ceremonies.  The  next  room  is  the  kitchen,  with 
a fireplace  on  one  side.  A raised  stand  of 
masonry  runs  along  another  side  of  the  room, 
somewhat  like  a dresser,  with  a row  of  hollows 
on  the  upper  surface,  to  hold  steadily  the  large 
brass  and  copper  pots  containing  the  daily 
supply  of  water  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is 
from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  and  the  front  is  pierced 
with  open  arches,  where  the  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  are  kept. 

On  ascending  the  staircase  already  described, 
the  balcony  round  the  court  is  found  to  be  par- 
titioned off  into  rooms  on  two  sides,  leaving  two 
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open  corridors  Tvhich  serve  as  passages,  oi*,  in 
certain  seasons,  for  drying  grains,  and  during 
the  hot  weather  as  bedrooms,  when  the  moon 
shines  only.  A central  door  leads  to  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  house,  the  divan-khana,  or 
council-hall  over  the  “parsal.”  An  arcaded  dais 
runs  round  this  room,  raised  a few  inches  above 
the  oblong  centre  floor.  This  dais  is  either 
carpeted  or  covered  with  a white  cotton  cloth 
over  soft  mats.  Here,  on  great  feasts,  the 
guests  sit  and  recline  on  cushions  placed  all 
round  against  the  walla.  In  the  centre  portion, 
the  travelling  minstrel  or  religions  bard,  and 
the  dancing-girls  with  their  attendant  musicians, 
perform  for  the  gratification  of  the  guests  and 
the  glory  of  the  giver  of  the  feast  j on  one  side 
of  it  is  a fountain,  fed  from  a cistern  in  an  upper 
floor.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is  another  large 
apartment,  where  the  ladies  hold  their  “ at 
homes.”  It  serves  also  as  a general  sleeping- 
room  for  the  widows  and  unmarried  girls  ; and 
here  are  kept  the  family  stores  of  clothes  in 
heavy  bores.  The  whole  of  the  third  floor  has 
sleeping  chambers  with  plaster  ceilings,  above 
which  is  the  “ mala,”  or  space  between  ceiling 
and  roof,  used  as  a store-room.  In  this  house 
one  of  these  rooms  has  a cooking-place  with  a 
chimney,  and  the  usual  stand  for  water-pots. 
The  roofs  slope  in%vards  in  small  houses,  and 
where  the  spring  water  is  brackish,  the  roof  and 
terrace  water  is  collected,  during  the  rains,  into 
the  underground  cistern  before  mentioned. 


PEEVEXTION  OP  FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

A PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  on  the  31st  ult., 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  to  consider  the  Prevention  of  Fires  in 
Theatres.  Sir  William  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  chair- 
man of  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  {Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood)  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Shean  (of  the  Firo  Brigade  Association) 
said  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe at  Vienna,  the  condftion  of  London 
theatres  would  probably  be  the  same  now  as  it 
•was  ten  years  ago.  In  September,  1881,  he 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  at  many  theatres  were  noto- 
rionsly  disgraceful,  but  his  lordship  replied  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  tho  fact.  The 
Prmce  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  before  it  was  closed, 
bad  one  of  the  largest  audiences  in  London,  and 
that  theatre  was  simply  matchwood.  The  heat 
€ve^  night  was  such  that,  had  an  accident 
■ot  the  most  trifling  character  occurred,  it  was 
mo  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  audience  would 
m every  probability,  have  been  burned  alive 
1 he  appliances  for  putting  out  fire  were  cer- 
tainly inadequate.  With  regard  to  the  water 
supply  he  had  tested  the  pressure  at  almost 
every  theatre  in  the  Strand,  and  the  pressure  at 
the  SIX  principal  theatres  twelve  months  auo 
was  under  3o  lb.  on  the  square  inch.  Those  who 
Iniew  anything  about  fire-brigade  work  would 
know  that  with  such  a pressure  it  would  be  im- 
possible  p reach  the  roof  of  any  theatre  in  tho 
S trand . With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  theatres 
made  by  the  representative  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  he  considered  it  was  a simple  farce.  The 
gentleman  who  made  that  inspection  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  fire-brigade  work  or 
appliances  The  manager  of  the  theatre 

th^LordVE  ^ gentleman  from 

the  i.ord  Chamberlain’s  office  would  call  on  a 

fireman  was 

told  to  put  on  his  best  coat,  and  receive  him 
and  escort  him  round  the  house.  Whether  the 
Sot  order  or  not,  he  was 

waVof  T,?.  inspection 

wS  rZ  Tr  The  Lord  Chamber- 

attended 

Z 5 instances  they  were  not 

J ^=-7  that 

attende/to  or 

oot  depended  pnncipally  upon  the  good  feelin.. 

but  ““Prised  everythin"" 

but  the  good  feeling  of  these  managersVas  a 
feeling  guided  by  £.  s.  d..  and  was  ifriglltL^ 

Sien  The"  “''onld  depend 

pon  the  will  of  a manager  to  go  to  a few 

1'*'®  firemen  at  all 
theatres  should  be  enrolled  in  one  body  under 

e8taw"shST°‘7m  en 

established  fire-drill  at  every  theatre  in  which 
the  emjiloijh  should  be  regularly  csercised  at 
-“certain  periods.  The  use  of  Ughts  on  thl 


stage  should  be  guided  by  strict  regulations. 
Those  who  knew  anything  about  the  lighting  of 
stages  know  that  many  of  the  iron  gas-pipes 
were  joined  by  iudiarubber  tubing,  and  he  had 
been  on  several  London  stages  when  an  acci- 
dent had  occurred  by  the  tubing  slipping  off; 
the  gas  escaped,  and  the  first  light  which  came 
near  ignited  it.  Again,  the  seats  should  be 
licensed ; unless  this  were  done,  who  w'as  to 
say  whether  a row  should  take  twelve  or 
fifteen?  Unless  theatres  were  licensed  to  hold 
so  many,  and  the  manager  was  made  liable  if 
he  took  in  more  than  the  house  was  licensed  to 
hold,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

Mr.  Astrop  said  the  great  difficulty  with  most 
alkaline  silicates  was  with  regard  to  drying,  but 
he  had  got  over  that  difficulty  by  using  a basic 
silicate  of  allumina.  Tungstate  of  soda  was 
referred  to  in  the  report,  and  it  answered  very 
well  while  it  lasted.  He  had  seen  it  used  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre  over  and  over  again;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  repeat  it  once  a fortnight, 
which  made  it  very  expensive,  on  account  of 
tho  labour,  and  they  had  therefore  abandoned 
it  in  favour  of  the  cyanite. 

Mr.  Hine  (Nottingham)  said  this  was  a sub- 
ject in  which  he  had  taken  so  much  interest 
that  he  had  come  to  London  a day  earlier  than 
he  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  order  to 
attend  tho  meeting.  He  had  noticed  in  various 
reports  and  letters  relative  to  preventing  fires 
in  theatres  many  different  schemes,  some  of 
which  were  very  good,  but  be  found,  generally 
speaking,  they  all  presupposed  the  fact  that 
they  would  inspire  such  confidence  in  the 
audience  that  they  would  with  equanimity  and 
self-control  walk  out  of  the  place  as  quietly 
ns  if  they  were  coming  out  of  a shop.  Now, 
tho  question  of  panic  was  as  important  as 
that  of  fire,  and,  in  fact,  more  danger  arose 
from  panic,  whether  the  alarm  was  false  or 
real,  than  from  fire  itself.  It  appeared  to  him 
that,  so  long  as  the  staircase  from  the  various 
galleries  was  the  only  mode  of  exit,  great  panics 
must  ensue ; but  if  an  intervening  space  could 
be  allotted,  in  which  the  audience  could  attain 
comparative  safety  prior  to  descending  the 
staircase,  this  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  on  each  side  of  a 
theatre  there  should  be  a largo  corridor,  wide 
enough  to  receive  that  portion  of  the  audience 
wliich  happened  to  be  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
and  as  many  staircases  as  there  were  floors  or 
gallei'ies  in  the  theatre.  The  communication 
between  these  corridors  and  the  theatre  should 
be  a sei*ies  of  doors  along  the  whole  line  of  tho 
side  walls,  level  with  the  floor  of  the  boxes  or 
galleries ; the  doors  should  bo  of  iron,  or,  pre- 
ferably, of  two  layers  of  wood,  with  cotton  sili- 
cate between  them,  hung  on  spring  hinges,  so 
as  to  open  and  close  of  themselves.  The 
audience  would  thus  immediately  bo  able  to 
reach  a place  of  safety,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  after  that  in  effecting  their  removal. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walffird  said  he  was  not  an 
expert  on  this  question,  but,  from  various 
reasons,  he  had  had  occa.sion  to  observe  many 
theatres;  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
nearly  all  the  theatres  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  real  obstacle  which  this  committee  and 
every  other  had  to  struggle  against  was  the 
stmctural  difficulty.  It  was  no  use  talking 
about  paint  and  appliances  of  that  sort.  Theatres 
were  so  constructed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  audience  to  be  safe,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances.  It  was  impossiblo  to  stop  a fire 
when  a theatre  was  lighted  with  gas,  or  for  the 
people  to  get  out  without  danger  from  panic 
quite  irrespective  of  fire.  The  only  theatres 
which  he  had  seen  likely  to  be  safe  were  those 
of  Russia.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
theatres  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  would 
know  that  they  were  built  in  large  open  spaces, 
constructed  m some  cases  very  much  like  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  with  an  outer  shell  and  an 
inner  shell;  when  a fire  took  place  in  the 
mner  shell,  the  people  had  no  difficnlty  in  re- 
moving rapidly  to  the  outer  shell,  or  the  passage 
between  the  two,  and  in  that  way  they  were 
sate.  So  long  as  theatres  were  built  in  holes 
and  corners,  with  innumerable  passage-ways. 


time  he  went  to  the  theatre  he  looked  to  see 
wbat  were  the  means  of  getting  out. 

Mr.  John  Hobb  (Assistant  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board)  said  Mr.  Hine 
note  when  he  said  the  great 
difficulty  was  the  prevention  of  panic.  ^ No 
structural  excellence  could  compensate  for  the 
want  of  presence  of  mind  amongst  the  audience. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  Society  of 


Arts  should  take  the  trouble  to  draw  up  a 
report  of  such  a character  as  this,  which  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  allay  tho  fears  of  an 
audience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather 
calculated  to  create  alarm.  Tho  dreadful 
circumstances  which  attended  the  lire  at  Vienna 
had  scarcely  passed  from  men’s  minds,  but  the 
apprehensions  excited  by  that  calamity  were 
now  beginning  to  pass  away,  and  he  thought 
the  Society  was  not  doing  any  good  work,  but  a 
very  mischievous  one,  in  calling  attention  to 
defects  in  theatres  which  were  at  present  in- 
capable of  removal.  The  report  was  of  a Very 
elaborate  character,  but  he  did  nob  find  one 
suggestion  which  was  novel  or  practical.  It  all 
dealt  with  platitudes.  They  were  told  it  was 
necessai’y  the  theatre  should  have  a good 
approach,  and  roomy  corridors,  and  good  stair- 
cases ; and  suggestions  were  made  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a fireproof 
curtain,  but  there  were  disadvantages  in  that; 
there  were  also  disadvantages  in  having  a 
secondary  system  of  lighting.  In  fact,  thmre 
were  disadvantages  attending  jiretty  nearly  all 
the  recommendations  which  were  made.  It 
appeared  to  be  a very  inconclusive  kind  of 
report,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  wonld 
not  answ'er  any  practical  purpose.  Nor 
was  the  report  more  useful  when  it  treated 
of  the  matter  historically.  He  found,  forex- 
ample,  the  title  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  some  very  important  works  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  misstated.  The  powers  possessed  by  the 
Board  wore  attributed  to  the  Building  Act, 
which  dated  from  1855 ; whereas  they  were 
conferred  by  an  Act  passed  only  in  1878,  and 
which  was  an  amendment  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  and  Building  Act.  Nor  did 
the  Society  give  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  extremely  useful  work  done  of  late  years 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  They 
did  not  say  that  a large  number  of  tlieatres  had 
been  surveyed,  that  very  important  works  had 
been  carried  out ; that  in  one  case  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  15,OOOL  was  incurred  in  the 
acquisition  of  gi'ouud,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
works ; that,  in  another  case,  something  like 
4,500L  was  spent  on  a single  theatre  ; and  that 
in  other  theatres  sums  varying  from  l,000i.  to 
2,000i.  bad  been  spent  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and 
securing  the  safety  of  the  pubUc.  All  this  the 
Society  did  not  know ; nor  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  bad  acquired  a large  amount  of 
information  with  regard  to  theatres  abroad,  had 
translated  all  tho  regulations  made  by  different 
foreign  municipalities,  and  drawn  up  a code  of 
regulations  which  governed  tho  erection  of  new 
theatres.  Those  regulations  were  of  a very 
minute  character,  and  went  to  the  construction 
of  every  part  of  a new  theatre.  With  regard  to 
old  theatres,  the  Board  did  not  insist  that  they 
should  be  brought  strictly  in  harmony  with 
those  regulations,  but  had  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  with  as  little  inter- 
ference as  possible  with  the  comfort  of  the 
audience  and  the  convenience  of  managers,  to 
carry  out  tho  i\ct  of  Parliament  giving  them 
power  over  these  buildings.  The  meeting,  per- 
haps, was  not  aware  of  the  very  limited  control 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  over  theatres. 
Tho  Board  had  only  had  control  since  1878,  and 
the  Act  of  1878  only  gave  the  Board  power  to 
require  the  owners  of  new  theatres  to  make 
structural  alterations  in  case  the  safety  of  the 
public  was  imperilled.  Tho  exercise  of  this 
power  is  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the 
case  of  theatres,  and  of  the  Home  Secretary  in 
the  case  of  music-halls,  and  structural  altera- 
tions could  only  be  such  as  could  be  carried  out 
at  a reasonable  cost.  If  the  Society  desired  to 
do  anything  to  secure  or  improve  the  safety  of 
the  public  in  theatres,  the  committee  should 
devote  themselves  much  more  seriou.sly  to  the 
■work,  and  a report  should  be  prepared  of  a more 
exhaustive  character,  and  the  suggestions  made 
should  be  of  a practical  nature. 

Mr.  Dixon-Hartland,  M.P.,  said  be  considered 
the  subject  so  important  that,  for  tho  last  three 
years,  he  had  been  pressing  it  on  the  House  of 
Commons  in  every  possible  way.  He  could  not 
at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Hebb,  and  he  thought  the 
Society  was  doing  very  valuable  work  in  calling 
attention  to  tho  present  state  of  London  theatres, 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  at  the 
present  time,  almost  everyone  of  those  was  in  a 
state  far  from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hebb  seemed 
to  be  speaking  in  defence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  but  the  Act  of  1878,  to  which 
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1.  he  alluded,  was  in  existence  for  two  years 
<1  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  acted  upon  it 

I in  any  shape  whatever;  in  fact,  they  never 

II  took  the  slightest  notice  of  it  until  he  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

I he  did  not  believe,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  they 
^ would  have  taken  any  notice  of  it  at  all.  When 

I I he  asked  the  Home  Secretary  if  their  powers 
fi  were  sufficient,  he  said  they  were,  and  the 
J Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sir  J.  McGarel  Hogg, 
'!  said  the  same.  If  they  were  not  sufficient, 

I they  should  ask  for  further  powers.  But 
what  was  the  result  ? Take  the  case  of  the 
t Alhambra  Theatre ; he  examined  that  most 
•1  carefully  immediately  after  tho  fire.  Under  a 
i;  part  of  the  stage  there  was  a soda-water  manu- 
;•  factory  in  full  work,  and  gas  retorts  for  making 
gas  for  the  theatre.  Over  another  part  of  the 
theatre  there  was  a lodging-house,  where  over 
; 300  men  were  allowed  to  smoke  in  bed,  only 

y separated  from  the  theatre  by  a thin  wooden 
I partition.  Under  the  dress-circle  was  a great 
I quantity  of  old  properties  stored,  and  the  floor 
" had  open  spaces  where  matches  could  drop 
i down,  which  was  really  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
f Mr.  Walford  was  quite  right  when  he  said  it  was 
: impossible  to  prevent  fires  in  theatres.  The 
average  length  of  the  life  of  a theatre  was  under 
twenty-three  years.  Uo  what  you  might,  from 
the  inflammability  of  the  scenes,  and  the  various 
; gas-lights  flaring  about,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  fires.  He  thought  the  proper  way  was 
to  have  the  exits  in  such  a shape  that  the  public 
should  be  able  to  know  that  they  could  get  out. 
I The  real  danger  was  panic,  and  the  only  way  to 
prevent  panic  was  for  the  public  to  know  that 
in  case  of  fire  they  could  escape  without  any 
1 difficulty.  Every  part  shonld  have  a separate 
exit  I no  two  parts  should  converge  together  so 
I as  to  cause  a block,  and  all  the  doors  should 
open  outwards. 

Mr.  Herman  (business  manager  to  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre)  said  he  did  not  speak  against 
the  report,  because  ho  could  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  was  not  one  single  re- 
commendation in  it  which  had  not  been  adoiited 
i'  by  the  management  which  he  represented. 

Sir  Frederick  Abel,  F.R.S.,  as  a member  of 
1 the  committee  which  had  put  forward  what 
was  no  doubt  called  a report,  but  what  was, 
really,  more  a collection  of  information,  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  useful  effect  it 
already  had.  It  had  been  objected  that  it  did 
not  deal  with  the  subjects  practically;  but  he 
would  simply  say,  in  reply,  that  the  members 
composing  tho  committee  could  not  do  so  with 
the  data  before  them,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  authoritative  information  on  manv  sub- 
jects from  public  and  private  bodies.  They 
could  only  draw  up  memoranda  calculated  to 
elicit  such  information  as  they  had  been  grati- 
fied by  receiving  that  evening.  It  was  desirable 
to  direct  attention  to  means  which  for  mauy 
years  had  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
developed, — means  not  for  rendering  materials 
uninflammable,  for  that  was  impossible  in  the 
case  of  materials  which  were  intrinsically  com- 
i bustible,  but  for  diminishing  the  inflammability 
of  materials  used  in  structures  such  as  theatres, 

I or  for  decorative  purposes.  It  had  been  his 
I duty,  in  an  official  capacity,  for  the  last  thirty 
t;  years,  from  time  to  time,  to  givo  attention  to 
' the  materials  proposed  for  effecting  such  pur- 
poses, and  be  could  say  with  confidence  that 

■ materials  did  exist,  the  proper  application  of 
which  was  not  attended  with  any  great 

I amount  of  danger  and  inconvenience,  and 
which,  although  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  universal  application,  in  connexion  with 
structural  materials  which  are  exposed  to  view, 
were  e.xtensively  applicable,  and  with  very 
I beneficial  results.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
I benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
; alkaline  silicates  which  was  worked  out  about 
i thirty-five  years  ago  by  an  eminent  German 
chemist,  Professor  Fuchs,  and  which  were  used 
on  a large  scale  in  connexion  with  structiu-al 
I materials  in  Austria,  nearly  as  long  ago  as  that. 

They  could  either  be  applied  alone  or  in  con- 
j junction  -with  various  mineral  matters,  such  as 
i vvhitelead,  or,  still  better,  oxide  of  iron  pig- 
! ments,  or  asbestos  in  a finely-ground  condition. 

I These  materials  might  be  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  on  the  surface  of  wood  a 
coating  which,  when  exposed  to  heat,  becomes 
! fused  or  partially  fused,  and  thus  formed  a kind 

■ of  vitreous  coating  on  the  wood,  protecting  it 
more  or  less  from  the  action  of  flame.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  report,  wood  thus  treated, 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  did,  like 

' coal  in  a retort,  undergo  destructive  distillation 
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and  yield  gas,  but  the  charred  fibre  itself  did 
not  burn,  because  o.xygen  was  excluded  from 
it.  That  was  the  chemistry  of  tho  matter; 
hence  it  was  that  combustibility  w'as  not  pre- 
vented, but  was  greatly  retarded  when  mate- 
rials of  this  character  were  applied  to  wooden 
.surfaces.  Again,  canvas  materials  or  fabrics 
might  be  not  only  coated  but  impregnated 
with  such  substances  as  the  silicates,  which 
rendered  them  almostuninflammable.  Inmany 
cases,  the  strength  of  the  fibre  was  more  or  less 
deteriorated  by  such  application,  but  in  the 
case  of  sccne-painting  this  would  be  of  minor 
importance,  and  could  bo  guarded  against. 
He  believed  that  tho  application  of  silicates 
a!id  other  materials  in  conjunction  with 
them  to  canvas,  and  to  other  fabrics  used  in 
decorative  purjioses,  would  diminish  the  ten- 
dency of  fire  to  spread  when  it  broke  out,  and 
it  was  only  to  this  extent  that  these  materials 
could  be  useful.  It  would  be  wrong  to  expect 
too  much  of  them,  or  to  imagine  that,  by 
coating  with  asbestos  paint,  cyanito  paint,  or 
silicate  of  soda  and  lime,  the  substance  was 
rendered  uninflammable.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  flames 
when  once  fire  had  broken  out,  but  that  was 
a most  important  thing,  for  very  often  a few 
minutes  were  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
not  only  as  regards  the  safety  of  buildings, 
but  of  those  in  tho  building,  and  it  would  have 
a most  important  effect  in  diminishing  the  ten- 
dency to  panic  if  it  were  generally  known  that 
managers  made  what  use  they  could  of  such 
materials. 

Mr.  Hebb  asked  if  Sir  Frederick  Abel  was 
aware  that  tungstate  of  soda  had  been  used 
in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  textile 
fabrics  from  fire,  and  had  been  discarded  as 
being  impracticable  in  use.  He  had  heard 
that  it  was  very  much  objected  to  by  the 
actresses  as  destroying  the  appearance  of  their 
dresses,  and  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
scenery  were  also  so  great  that  eventually  its 
use  was  discarded. 

Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  he  knew  there  had 
been  difficulty  in  the  application  of  tungstate 
of  soda,  and  that  it  had  not  been  persevered 
with  in  Paris  on  that  account ; but  it  did 
not  follow  that  tho  difficulties  might  nob  be 
overcome. 

Tho  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the 
meeting : — 

1.  “ i'hat  the  present  official  system  for  the 
inspection  of  theatres  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  the  risk  of  fire.” 

2.  “ That  it  is  important  that  attention  should 
be  given  by  managers  of  theatres  to  the  known 
methods  for  reducing  the  inflammability  of 
structural  and  decorative  materials,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  moro  use  should  bo  made  of 
such  methods.” 

3.  “ That  in  all  cases  where  serious  loss  of 
property  has  occurred  through  fire,  provision 
ought  to  bo  made  for  holding  an  official  inquiry 
by  some  competent  authority.” 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Mefalliirciical  Exhiiition  at  Madrid. — This 
exhibition,  which  was  opened  a few  days  ago  in 
presence  of  2,500  invited  guests,  is  situated  iu 
the  Buen  lletiro  Park  at  Madrid.  In  addition 
to  the  main  building,  erected  by  a Belgian  firm 
of  contractors,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
pavilions  and  smaller  structures  distributed  in 
tlie  form  of  a half-moon  in  front  of  the  chief 
edifice.  The  extraordinary  mineral  wealth  of 
Spain  and  the  actual  products  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  peninsula  are  here  well  dis- 
played. Like  almost  all  Continental  exhibi- 
tions, however,  the  buildings  and  exhibits  are 
still  in  a very  unfinished  state.  Owing  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  weather  tho  exhibition  will 
probably  be  closed  for  some  weeks  in  July  and 
August,  opening  again  in  September. 

Italian  and  Spanish  Art  in  Berlin.  — An 
exhibition  of  Italian  and  Spanish  works  of  art 
opens  this  week  in  the  Winter  Garden  at 
Berlin.  The  collection  is  one  of  the  greatest 
value,  only  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  being  admitted.  Tho  Italian  Govem- 
inent  has  warmly  interested  itself  in  tho  matter, 
and  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  excellent 
paintings  and  sculptures  have  been  sent_  from 
Italy.  Among  other  things,  a fine  collection  of 
mosaics  from  the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Florence 
has  also  been  obtained  for  this  e.xhibition,  these 
latter  objects  including  many  examples  never 
yet  shown  out  of  Italy. 
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Sweden. — In  commemoration  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  into  Sweden  four 
centuries  ago,  a typographic  exhibition  will  bo 
hold  in  Stockholm  in  July.  A great  banquet 
is  fixed  to  take  place  in  connexion  with  the 
exhibition,  on  the  8th  proximo. 


THE  SWISS  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
ZURICH. 

The  architectural  and  constructive  features 
of  tho  exhibition  building  and  its  surroundings 
have  already  been  noticed  by  us,*  but  amongst 
the  objects  shown,  there  are  many  of  special 
interest,  including  stone  for  building  purposes, 
which  is  obtained  from  various  parts  of  Smtzer- 
land.  In  the  lucid  and  comprehensive  introduc- 
tion which  Professor  Heim  and  Herr  Meister 
have  contributed  to  the  catalogue,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  country  may  be  divided  into  four  zones. 
That  of  tho  Jura  yields  principally  a light 
yellow  sandstone.  The  second  district  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains  comprises 
horizontal  layers  of  sandstone,  marl,  &c., 
amongst  which  limestone  is  occasionally  to  be 
met  witR.  The  gneiss  granite  of  Aargau  is  used 
for  kerbstones  in  Zurich,  and  the  red  qnartz- 
conglomerate  known  as  sernifite  is  frequently 
employed  in  that  canton  for  building  purposes. 
The  third  section  is  the  Alpine  limestone  district, 
which  comprises  a large  portion  of  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Alps.  Tho  stone  is  principally  dark 
in  colour  and  is  used  for  street-paving.  The 
fourth  zone  is  that  of  the  central  Alpine  district, 
the  principal  features  of  w'hich  are  cystalline 
silicate  formations.  The  building  stones  which 
it  yields  are  granite,  gneiss-granite,  and  gneiss. 
The  cement  industry  is  worthily  represented, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Swiss  technical 
authorities  have  of  late  years  been  active  in 
their  researches  as  to  tests  for  cement,  and 
other  matters  in  connexion  with  this  important 
subject. 

The  Swiss  timber  industry  does  not  seem  to 
occupy  an  important  position. 

The  group  in  which  building  and  the  fitting 
up  of  houses  are  represented  is  divided  into  sir 
detailed  sections.  In  these  plans  and  models 
joiners’  work,  metal  work,  kitchen  fittings,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  and,  finally,  stone-work  and 
roofing,  are  respectively  dealt  with. 

A novel  feature  of  tho  exhibition,  and  one  to 
which  special  interest  attaches,  is  the  collective 
display  organised  by  the  Association  of  Swiss 
Hotel-keepers.  It  is  remarked  that  this  is  the 
first  appearance  of  that  calling  amongst 
recognised  forms  of  industry,  and  no  doubt  the 
relative  importance  of  the  business  in  Switzer- 
land entitles  it  to  a place  in  a display  which 
comprises  forty-two  groups,  all  connected  vnth 
tho  industrial  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  Federation.  A series  of  rooms,  fitted  up  to 
represent  what  apartments  in  a well-organised 
hotel  should  be,  is  no  doubt  of  some  practical 
utility,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  a proof  of  the  enter- 
prising character  of  the  Swiss  hotel-keepers. 
Models  and  photographs  of  all  the  principal 
Swiss  hotels  are  to  bo  found  iu  this  group. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

Statue  to  Mupo  Grotius. — The  committee 
which  has  been  formed  for  tho  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  celebrated  Dutch  jurist,  Hugo 
Grotius,  in  connexion  with  tho  recent  tercen- 
tenary, has  issued  an  invitation  to  sculptors, 
both  Dutch  and  foreign,  to  send  in  sketches  for 
a bronze  statue  to  be  placed  upon  a stone 
pedestal.  The  latest  date  for  receiving  the 
models  and  drawings  is  tho  30th  of  November 
next.  Two  prizes  are  offered,  the  first  of  500 
guilders,  and  the  second  of  200  guilders.  An 
honorarium  of  3,000  guilders  will  he  paid  to  the 
artist  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
selected  design.  The  monument  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  city  of  Delft. 

Hall  for  St.  Gallon. — A competition  has  been 
opened  for  designs  for  a public  hall,  suitable 
both  for  musical  performances  and  for  electoral 
and  other  pui'poses,  to  be  erected  at  St.  Gallen, 
iu  Switzerland.  An  interesting  problem  "will 
have  to  be  solved  by  the  competitors  in  this 
building,  as  it  is  required  to  contain  several 
large  rooms,  all  of  which  must  be  capable  of 
being  thrown  into  a single  great  hall  by  easily 
movable  partitions,  and  like^\'ise  capable  of 
being  subdivided  into  smaller  apartments.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  is  not  to  exceed  450,000 
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francs,  or  18,000?.  Three  prizes  are  offei-ed  of 
the  total  value  of  3,500  francs,  and  the  designs 
are  to  be  sent  in  to  M.  Dardier,  engineer,  St. 
Gallen,  by  the  2nd  of  September  nest. 


THE  ABLBERG  TUNNEL. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Arlberg  Mountain 
which  is  destined  to  give  the  western  provinces 
of  Austria  a direct  means  of  communication 
with  Switzerland  and  the  west  of  Europe  was 
begun  in  1880,  and  has  been  making  such 
progress  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  and  the  line  through  it  ready  for 
traffic  in  August,  1884,  or  fully  a year  before 
the  date  allowed  by  the  contract.  The  length 
of  the  tunnel  is  10,248  metres,  or  about  six 
miles  and  a third,  and  it  runs  between  the 
station  of  St.  Anton  on  the  eastern,  and  Langcu 
on  the  western,  side  of  the  mass  of  the  Arlberg 
mountain.  The  first  borings  on  either  side 
were  commenced  in  the  middle  of  1880;  and  by 
the  end  of  1882  the  total  length  of  the  floor 
gallery  accomplished  was  6,813  mkres,  or 
rather  more  than  66  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
distance.  The  section  of  this  gallery  was  from 
7 metres  to  8 mkres  in  area.  The  boring  was 
effected  by  Ferroox’s  machines  on  the  eastern 
and  by  Brandt’s  machines  on  the  western  side. 
The  roof  gallery  of  4 J to  5 square  mkres  in  section 
was  bored  by  hand,  and  6,347  metres,  or  62  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  length  had  been  got  through 
by  the  Slst  of  December  last.  The  additional 
boring  and  blasting  for  the  requisite  enlarge- 
ment of  the  roof  and  floor  g^alleries  had  also  been 
completed  by  the  same  date  for  a distance  of 
5,112  mkres,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
distance.  Finally,  by  the  end  of  1882,  the 
whole  of  the  masonry  of  the  floor,  walls,  and 
roof  had  been  finished  up  to  a distance  of 
4,885  mkres,  being  about  48  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  tunnel.  The  average 
distance  accomplished  in  the  floor  gallery  per 
month  in  1882  was  about  300  metres,  the 
maximum  of  any  month  being  350  mkres.  In 
no  Continental  tunnel  has  such  a rate  of  progress 
been  equalled  except  in  the  case  of  the  Laveno 
tunnel  on  the  Upper  Italian  line  between  Pino 
Sesto  and  Calende.  That  tunnel  which  is 
nearly  two  miles  long,  goes  through  a very  firm 
dolomite,  and  the  boring  there  was  done  by 
the  Ferroux  machines.  In  the  case  of  the 
^Iberg  tunnel,  the  contractors  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  complete  3-3 
mkres  of  the  floor  gallery  on  each  side  of  the 
tunnel  per  day.  In  1882  they  made  on  the 
average  a progress  of  10  metres,  and  had,  in 
fact,  done  at  the  end  of  the  year  1,522  mkres, 
equal  to  461  days'  work,  more  than  required  by 
the  agreement.  For  this  they  are  able  to  claim 
a premium  at  the  rate  of  80?.  a day.  In  another 
part  of  their  work,  however,  they  incurred  a 
considerable  penalty.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  they  are  bound  to  proceed  with  the 
completion  of  their  work  in  such  a way  that  the 
masonry  must  be  kept  finished  to  within  600 
mkres  of  the  head  of  the  gallery  on  each  aide 
of  the  tunnel.  At  the  end  of  1882,  however, 
Mckomng^  the  two  sides  of  the  tunnel,  the 
m^onry,  instead  of  being  altogether  only  1 200 
mitres  beimd  the  face  of  the  gallery,  was  1 928 
TlS?  mit  ° rear  .41  mitres  on  the  east  and 
nrrelr.  side,  so  that  the 

“"‘ractors  were  liable  to 

Sna  Yo  reckoned 

^ "“■■‘r'  Subtracting  this  from 

sum  of  19!2S0!.  Yh  feg^ Y to  S Yccafiar 

[f  that  it  was 

to  push  forward  the  first  gallery 
mless  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  in  the  reaV 
was  earned  on  pretty  promntlv  Tlio  t?  -i 

a powerful  incentive  to  the  contracting  firms 
Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  natural  tendon  ”/ot  S.e 
tLo  has  proved  rather  hard  on 

contractors  on  the  western  side  where  the 
hfaYSTY  “[“rourable  character  of  the  rock 
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two  sides  are  working  separately,  the  firm 
working  at  the  western  end  is  paying  the 
penalties  while  that  on  the  east  is  gaining  all 
the  premiums. 

On  the  eastern  side  the  natui’e  of  the  strata 
in  1882,  as  in  1881,  has  proved  very  favourable 
for  boring.  At  first  there  was  gneiss,  with 
frequent  fissures  and  occasional  intervening 
layers  of  limestone  and  clay,  so  that  sometimes 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  provisional  tim- 
bering ; but  in  the  second  part  of  the  year 
micaceous  slate  was  met  with,  with  only  occa- 
sional faults.  The  direction  of  the  layers  was 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  and  this 
facilitated  the  boring  operations.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember there  were  six  Ferroux  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  gallery.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  they  were  increased  to  eight,  which  were 
fixed  on  a boring  carriage,  and  driven  by  air  at 
a pressure  of  from  3^  to  4 atmospheres.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  machines  made  it 
necessary  to  carry  the  gallery  higher,  but  the 
work  proceeded  more  rapidly.  At  every  attack 
from  25  to  30,  and  afterwards  from  30  to  33, 
holes  of  40  millimetres  of  medium  diameter, 
and  of  a total  length  of  from  40  to  50  mkres, 
were  bored,  resulting  in  an  average  advance  of 
the  gallery  by  from  1'4  to  1'7  mkre.  The  time 
occupied  in  each  such  attack  was  from  six  to 
seven  hours,  52  per  cent,  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  the  actual  operation  of  boring.  The 
quantity  of  dynamite  used  averaged  38  lb.  for 
every  mkre  made.  The  rubbish  was  removed 
by  hauling  on  the  single  temporary  line,  men 
being  employed  in  propelling  the  wagons  where 
the  boring  was  going  on,  while  steam-engines 
were  used  in  tbo  finished  part  of  the  tunnel. 
To  avoid  smoke  in  the  tunnel,  the  steam  was 
brought  up  to  a pressure  of  about  15  atmospheres 
outside  the  tunnel,  so  that  for  a journey  to  and 
fro  no  stoking  was  necessary. 

On  the  western  or  Langen  side  of  the  tunnel 
the  work  was  attended  with  gi*eater  difficulties. 
At  the  end  of  1881  the  strata  became  more 
favourable  in  character,  but  soon  changed  again 
for  the  worse.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1882, 
the  rock  began  to  show  faults  and  interstices 
filled  with  graphite  and  clay.  Then  came 
micaceous  slate,  with  quartz  and  gneiss  veins 
and  schists,  with  layers  of  graphite  and  clay, 
rendering  timbering  necessary.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  very  strong,  wooden,  shaft- 
walling, with  ground-sills  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  water  did  not  give  much  trouble,  and  was 
less  abundant  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
direction  of  the  layers  was  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  tunnel  and  the  dip  perpendicular.  In 
the  month  of  February  the  number  of  Brandt 
machines  fixed  on  a boring-carriage,  and  at  work 
in  the  gallery,  was  increased  from  2 to  3 ; and 
they  were  driven  by  water-power  at  a mean 
pressure  of  95  to  100  atmospheres.  Four 
machines  were  employed  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  with  the  effect  of  saving  time.  Each 
attack  lasted  from  to  73  hours,  half  of  which 
was  spent  in  the  actual  operation  of  boring. 
The  number  of  holes  was  from  nine  to  twelve, 
their  width  being  70  millimetres,  and  the  total 
length  bored  from  12  to  18  metres,  resulting  in 
advancing  the  gallery  by  from  1-3  to  1-4  metres. 
The  unfavourable  character  of  the  strata  caused 
a loss  of  time  averaging  about  fifty-three  hours 
per  month.  The  quantity  of  dynamite  used 
averaged  about  36  lb.  for  every  mkre 
advance. 


AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  there  is  little  to  praise  in 
the  Amsterdam  Exhibition,— in  fact,  the  less 
said  the  better, — there  is  an  important  and 
attractive  feature  in  the  shape  of  a large  col- 
lection of  paintings,  many  of  them  above  the 
average  and  not  a few  of  them  of  great  excel- 
lence. Only  four  countries,  however,— Holland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France, — have  sent  art 
objects  in  large  numbers.  The  art-productions 
of  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Russia 
^gether  occupy  but  two  small  rooms.  In  the 
Dutch  section  the  impressionist  tendency  which 
appears  to  prevail  in  that  school  at  the  present 
time  predominates  mostly  in  landscapes,  with 
all  Its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  The  lagoons, 
canals,  foliage,  and  meadows  are  of  great  effect 
when  seen  from  a distance,  but  their  attrac- 
tions disappear  on  closer  inspection.  Amongst 
the  large  number  of  painters  who  do  boma^re  to 
this  leaning  m art  maybe  mentioned  Bakbuizen, 
Bilders,  Du  Chattel,  Gabriel,  Mesdag,  Poggen- 
beek,  Itoelofs,  and  Schippem.  Springer  paints 


more  in  the  style  of  the  old  Dutch  masters ; big 
works  will  bear  closer  examination.  His  paint- 
ings in  the  exhibition  which  show  this  are  “ The 
Marketplace  of  Goslar,”  and  two  street  scenes 
from  a Dutch  town.  The  genre  paintings  in 
the  Dutch  section  belong  to  the  best  in  the 
exhibition.  There  are  some  remarkable 
sketches  of  soldier  life  by  Isaac  Israels,  a pre- 
cocious painter  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
Germans  are  most  strongly  represented.  There 
is  quite  a galaxy  of  works  from  Diisseldorf, 
whilst  the  artists  of  Berlin  and  Miinchen  have 
also  sent  a great  many  works.  There  are  but 
very  few  pictures  from  other  towns.  Quite 
recently  the  German  section  has  been  enriched 
by  a painting  by  0.  Acheubacb,  “ The  Shore  at 
Naples,”  an  autumn  landscape  by  Oeder,  and 
“ A Lady  Artist  in  her  Studio,”  by  Siegert. 

The  Belgians  shine  by  genre  paintings,  some 
of  the  best  works  of  the  school  'oeing  sent  by 
J an  van  Beers.  This  artist  paints  very  skilfully, 
though  without  any  great  conception  5 but  a 
veiled  sensuougness  is  a characteristic  of  all  his 
pictures.  Of  other  works  of  excellence  in  the 
Belgian  section  may  be  mentioned  a scone  of 
children  riding  on  donkeys  at  the  sea-shore,  by 
Jan  Verhas  j a lady  in  her  boudoii,  by  Francois 
Verhas;  another  lady  playing  the  guitar  before 
the  cradle  of  her  child,  by  Willems,  an  artist 
who  appears  to  paint  with  predilection  satin 
flresses.  Of  historical  paintings,  “ The  Retreat 
of  the  French  from  Russia,”  and  “ The  French 
Cuirassiers  at  Reichshofen,”  both  by  J.  van 
Yverdonck,  are  the  only  real  battle-pieces  of 
the  exhibition.  There  are  also  some  good 
portraits  in  the  Belgian  department ; amongst 
them  some  by  Emile  Delpenee.  Besides  the 
Italians,  only  the  Belgians  are  represented  by  a 
large  collection  of  statuary.  France  has  made 
extraordinary  efforts  in  the  art  section,  hers 
being  the  largest  and  most  tastefully  arranged 
collection.  Two  highly  realistic  paintings  are 
two  scenes  taken  from  the  streets  of  London  by 
Bastion  Lepage,  one  being  a shoeblack,  the 
other  a flower-girl.  Amongst  able  works  may 
be  classed  one  by  E.  Dantan,  “ The  Public  in 
the  Paris  Salon,”  a picture  which  in  its  essen- 
tials might  be  compared  with  a “ Private  View 
at  the  Academy”;  one  by  H.  Briscot,  “The 
Philistines  of  the  Province”;  Beyle's  “Girl 
from  Normandy”;  P.  A.  Cot’s  full-length 
portrait  of  a lady.  The  portraits  of  the  French 
are  excellent,  notably  one  by  P.  A.  Cot,  repre- 
senting the  little  sou  of  the  painter,  and  others 
by  Jules  Lefebvre,  E.  Duez,  and  Bonnat. 
Strangely  enough,  a favourite  subject  with 
French  artists,  battle-scenes,  are  very  scarce, 
Detaille  and  De  Neuville  have  no  paintings  in  the 
exhibition ; a picture  by  Protais  must  be  classed 
amongst  those  of  his  of  less  merit.  The  nude 
has  become  almost  a speciality  with  the  French 
school,  and  at  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  the 
artists  of  France  are  alone  in  that  department 
of  painting.  A young  girl,  by  Jules  Lefebvre, 
is  perhaps  the  best,  but  a little  mannered.  A 
large  room  in  the  French  section  is  full  of  watex*- 
colours;  another  contains  beautiful  Gobelins, 
and  as  beautiful  vases  sent  by  the  Manufacture 
Nationale  de  S^svres,  works  ol  the  highest  class, 
and  to  be  preferred  to  French  paintings. 

As  we  stated  above,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Russia  are  but  sparsely  repre- 
sented. In  the  two  so-called  international 
rooms,  which  contain  their  productions,  the  only 
Austrian  painter  who  exhibits  is  Gustav  Wert- 
heimer, who  has  “The  Kiss  of  the  Wave,”  in 
which  a siren  is  drawing  a sailor  into  a watery 
grave.  Italy  has,  as  to  former  exhibitions,  con- 
tributed those  sculptures  which  no  artist  can 
praise,  but  which  please  everybody, — little 
children  of  both  sexes,  with  pretty  dresses 
trimmed  with  lace.  The  general  public  over- 
looks the  conventionalism  of  the  smiling  children’s 
faces,  and  enjoys  the  whole  ensemble,  the 
natural  treatment  of  hair,  toilette,  and  other 
minor  points.  Falero,  a Spaniard,  residing  at 
Paris,  has  sent  a witch  with  utterly  red  hair 
carrying  a torch.  The  sea-pieces  of  Aivasoweky 
are  amongst  the  more  interesting  works  in  the 
two  rooms,  which  contain  a great  many  paintings 
below  the  average. 


Queenborough  Pier.  — The  directors  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany having  arrived  at  a definite  and  final  under- 
standing with  the  Royal  Zeeland  Steamship 
Company,  the  owners  of  the  mail  steamships 
running  between  Queenborough  and  Flushing, 
have  decided  upon  the  erection  of  the  pier 
which  was  dtstroyed  by  fire  last  year. 
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THE  HUMBOLDT  MONUMEKTS. 

The  cHief  event  of  the  past  month  in  Berlin 
was  the  unveiling  of  two  monuments  to  the 
Brothers  Humholdt,  erected  in  front  of  the 
University  in  that  capital.  The  statue  to 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  statesman,  jurist, 
and  philologist,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
. Prussian  Government ; that  to  the  better-known 
■ traveller  and  natural  philosopher,  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  was  raised  by  a national  sub- 
scription. The  features  of  each  of  this  remark- 
^ able  pair  of  brothers  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
I present  generation  in  Germany,  owing  to  their 
; numerous  and  excellent  presentments  in  the 
portraits  of  Wach,  Begas,  and  Hildebrand,  and 
I in  their  busts  by  Rauch,  David,  andBlaser.  The 
sculptor  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  statue 
is  Herr  Reinhold  Begas,  the  creator  of  the 

I Schiller  monument.  He  represents  the  natural- 
ist  as  sitting  on  a block  of  rock,  over  which  a 

II  cloak  has  been  spread.  He  is  attired  in  an 
•'  overcoat,  knee-breeches,  and  buckle-shoes,  and 

IB  leaning  on  a memorial  tablet,  on  which  are 
[I  engraved  the  names  of  Archimedes,  Columbus, 
Galileo,  and  other  pioneers  in  natural  science. 

i There  are  at  his  side  an  herbarium  and  a globe, 
. indicating  Humboldt’s  botanical  and  geographi- 
:i  cal  researches.  In  his  right  hand  the  savant 
K holds  a laurel  wreath.  On  the  pedestal  his 
'<1  name,  “Alexander  von  Humboldt,”  is  inscribed, 

ii  and  is  surrounded  with  another  laurel  wreath, 
•i  about  which  butterflies,  bees,  and  lizards  are 

disporting  themselves.  Over  the  laurel  wreath 
H astronomy  is  represented  by  genii  carrying  a 
ji  telescope.  On  the  pedestal  one  of  the  two 
y reliefs  represents  mankind  nurtured  by  Nature, 
under  the  image  of  a mother  suckling  an  infant, 
..  while  a second  child  is  trying  to  reach  the  other 
breast.  This  allegorical  group  is  reclining  out- 
side a forest,  above  which  towers  the  smoking 
cone  of  a volcano.  The  other  relief  on  the  right 
side  of  the  statue  contains  another  allegorical 
•:  group,  representing  Science  instructing  youth. 
:i  By  the  side  of  Science  an  infant  boy  is 
measuring  distances  on  the  globe. 

The  monument  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  is 
i.  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Herr  Paul  Otto,  who 
lives  in  Rome.  It  is  in  marble,  and  represents 
: the  noble-hearted  statesman  in  the  attire  of  the 
times  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  sitting  on  a chair  the 
M sides  of  which  terminate  in  griffins’  heads.  On 
::  his  knee  he  has  a book  open,  while  on  his  right 
li  is  a scroll  consisting  of  the  charter  of  Berlin 

I University,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  The 
; reliefs  on  the  back  of  the  chair  represent  Homer 
!:  old  and  blind,  leaning  on  a staff,  and  reciting  to 
|.  the  people  passages  from  his  poems.  On  the 
’ other  side  is  Socrates  teaching  his  disciples. 
I.  Over  the  group  is  a Centaur  listening  to  the 
It  song  of  Apollo.  In  the  middle  are  two  caryatides 

II  supporting  a relief  representing  Athene  inspiring 
I'  Ulysses.  On  the  right  of  the  relief  is  Archmology 
II  seated  on  a Corinthian  capital,  while  a genius  is 

bringing  to  her  the  bust  of  Vitellius,  as  the 
i'  ripest  of  the  plastic  works  of  classical  times. 
To  the  left  is  Philology  leaning  on  a tablet, 
which  has  the  name  Socrates  inscribed  on  it, 
'I  By  her  side  is  a genius  handing  to  her  a scroll 
i'  representing  history.  Both  statues  are  highly 
I spoken  of  by  all  competent  judges,  and  in  the 
inaugural  ceremony  nothing  was  wanting  to 
lend  distinction  and  ^cZaf  to  the  proceedings. 
I The  German  Emperor,  all  the  Princes  and 
i Princesses  of  the  Imperial  Family,  all  the 
' Ministers  and  the  Court  were  present  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  two  of  Germany’s 
I greatest  sons,  and  to  inaugurate  their  statues 
I on  a spot  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
monuments  commemorative  of  the  warhke 
heroes  of  the  past  century  of  Prussian 
history. 


FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  American  Viaduct. — The  great  viaduct 
. which  is  being  built  across  Lake  Ponchartrain 
by  the  New  Orleans  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, will,  when  completed,  be  29^  miles  long. 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  the  longest  structure  of  the 
• bind  in  America.  It  is  built  on  32,644  piles,  in 
I addition  to  which  its  construction  will  require 
I altogether  15,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

Cotton  Factories  in  the  Southern  States. — , 
' According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  cotton 
I manufacture  is  being  introduced  on  a gigantic 
scale  into  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
that  is  to  say,  into  the  very  region  which  has 
I hitherto  been  content  with  merely  growing 
' cotton.  An  indication  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  manufacture  is  being  taken  up  is 


seen  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  181  new  cotton  factories  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  cotton-growing  states. 
The  competition  of  the  “poor  whites”  and 
negroes  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  make  itself  felt 
before  long  more  or  less  severely  in  Lancashire. 

The  BlacV  Canyon. — The  question  whether 
by  partial  tunnelling  or  widening,  the  so-called 
Black  Canyon  can  be  made  available  for  a line 
of  railway  is  just  now  occupying  the  minds  of 
some  enterprising  engineers  in  the  West.  The 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Company  think  so 
favourably  of  the  project  that  they  have  deter- 
mined to  cause  a thorough  survey  to  be  made  of 
the  Canyon.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  it  is 
a narrow  gorge  with  perpendicular  sides, 
3,000  ft.  high,  with  the  river  Gunison  running 
at  the  bottom.  These  walls  are  of  Syenite 
rock.  For  a distance  of  about  1,800  ft.  the 
two  walls  meet ; in  other  words  the  river  runs 
for  that  space  underground.  The  stream 
throughout  is  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
the  exploring  party  on  the  intended  expedition 
will  go  literally  with  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
A boat  of  the  greatest  possible  strength  is  being 
built  for  the  expedition.  It  will  be  victualled 
and  provided  with  various  appliances  thought 
likely  to  prove  usefiil  on  the  voyage.  The  boat, 
with  its  living  freight,  will  start  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Canyon,  and  constant  watch  will  be 
kept  for  its  arrival  at  the  lower  end,  beyond 
the  subterranean  portion  of  the  course  of  the 
river. 

The  Hudson  Tunnel. — The  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson,  which  was  intended  to  connect  New 
York  with  Jersey  City,  threatens  to  prove  a 
failure.  The  work  of  boring  and  excavating 
has,  at  any  rate,  recently  been  confronted  with 
such  difficulties  that  it  appears  impossible  to 
complete  the  tunnel  according  to  the  method 
hitherto  adopted.  The  inrush  of  water  has  of 
late  been  so  great  that  the  contractors  are 
unable  to  make  any  progress,  and  unless  some 
more  effective  plan  of  operations  can  be  devised 
they  will  bo  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. 

Electric  Railways  in  America. — Hitherto, 
while  experiments  with  electric  railways  have 
been  made  with  more  or  less  success  in  several 
European  countries,  there  has  been  nothing 
doing  in  this  matter  in  the  United  States.  At 
last,  however,  a company  has  been  formed, 
which  is  to  make  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind 
on  the  Now  York  Elevated  Railway.  The 
motive  power  is  to  be  supplied  by  some  new 
appliances  for  electric  transmission  of  power, 
invented  by  Mr.  Edison. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND 
THEIR  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick 
presented  the  report  of  the  Sites  and  Buildings 
Committee,  which  reported  that  they  had  had 
under  consideration  the  present  arrangements 
under  which  the  services  of  the  architects  to 
the  Board  were  rendered,  and  seeing  that 
the  Board  had  erected  schools  more  rapidly  than 
was  anticipated  at  the  time  this  arrangement 
was  made,  they  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing addition  should  be  made  to  Board  Minutes 
Nos.  3,409  and  3,459,  regulating  the  payment 
for  such  services  : — “ Whenever  the  value  of 
the  buildings  paid  for  by  the  Board  and  en- 
trusted to  them  exceed  5,000Z.  in  one  year, 
then  the  architects  shall  receive  a commis- 
sion of  per  cent,  on  such  excess ; this 
resolution  to  apply  only  to  such  work  as  may 
be  undertaken  subsequent  to  this  date.”  They 
further  recommended  that  that  part  of  Board 
Minute,  No.  3,409,  directing  the  architects  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings 
twice  in  the  year,  should  be  rescinded,  and  the 
following  substituted  “ That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works  be  required  to  report  regularly  to  the 
architects  upon  the  condition  of  the  existing 
schools,  so  that  every  school  is  reported  upon 
at  least  once  a year,  and  that  the  architects 
be  requested  to  bring  before  the  committee 
the  results  of  their  examination  of  these 
reports.” 

Mr.  Kenrick  having  moved  the  resolution  with 
reo-ard  to  the  extra  payment  to  the  architects, 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  he  thought  this  afforded 
an  opportunity,  at  any  rate,  for  the  new  mem- 
bers, to  express  their  opinion  on  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  architects.  The  Board  was  now 
asked  to  add  to  the  remuneration  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain,  and  at 


a time  too,  when  the  Board  was  resolved  to  take 
active  measures  for  the  erection  of  a number  of 
new  schools.  It  therefore  became  of  great  im- 
portance for  them  to  consider,  first,  whether 
they  should  make  the  addition  to  the  remunera- 
tion which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  or 
whether  they  should  not  pause,  refuse  to  make 
such  increase,  and  take  steps  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  a period  to 
the  contract  which  the  late  Board  entered  into 
with  those  gentlemen.  He  found  that  during 
the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  thirty  schools  had 
been  erected,  at  a cost  ranging  from  14,000Z.  to 
15,O00Z.  Three  more  sites  had  been  purchased, 
and  consequently  there  would  be  three  more 
schools,  so  that  they  were  looking  forward 
to  a further  incumbrance  of  45,000Z.  by  way  of 
capital  expenditure,  besides  the  income  outlay 
in  the  shape  of  furnishing.  It  was,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Board  to 
consider  whether  they  would  be  doing  wisely  to 
adopt  the  resolution  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  recommended.  Looking  at  the  fact 
that  one  firm  of  architects  had  for  eleven  years 
been  alone  employed  by  the  Board,  he  had  an 
incurable  objection  to  continue  it.  Even  if  the 
architects  proposed  to  do  the  work  for  nothing, 
such  was  his  feeling  that  they  wore  acting  un- 
justly to  an  eminent  profession  in  the  town, 
which  was  involved  in  all  its  taxes,  rates,  and 
municipal  liabilities,  and  subjected  to  the  ser- 
vices that  burgesses  must  render,  and  having 
amongst  its  members  eminent  men  who  were 
famed  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but  through- 
out England,  he  should  feel  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  continue  the  practice  which  had 
prevailed.  He  therefore  opposed  the  motion, 
which,  however,  after  some  further  discussion, 
was  carried  by  9 votes  to  5. 

Mr.  Kenrick  moved, — “That  the  Sites  and 
Buildings  Committee  be  authorised  to  obtain 
the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
erection  of  a school  for  1,000  children  on  the 
site  in  St.  Andrew’ s-road.” 

Ml*.  Hawkes  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
proposition,  because  he  thought,  having  erected 
thirty  schools,  they  might  hold  their  hand  a 
little  in  the  erection  of  the  eight  new  schools 
that  were  talked  of.  He  also  objected  to  it 
because  the  architects  of  Birmingham,  eminent 
as  they  were  in  their  profession,  are  to  be  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  any  opportunity  of  com- 
peting. The  Board  ought  to  give  themselves 
the  opportunity  of  considering  whether  they 
had  the  best  schemes  laid  before  them.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  Estate  Committee  for  many 
years  in  the  Town  Council,  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  the  system  of  competition  was  a 
very  wise  one.  He  was  told,  in  answer  to  that, 
that  the  Board  would  not  show  much  gratitude 
to  the  architects  by  considering  whether  they 
should  terminate  their  engagement.  Now, 
their  architects  did  not  come  to  them  for  grati- 
tude,— they  came  for  £.  s.  d. ; and  having  paid 
them,  the  Board  were  no  more  bound  to  go 
to  them  again  than  any  one  else  a second  time 
to  a butcher  for  a leg  of  mutton. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  was 
carried. 


THE  PROPOSED  TOWN-HALL  FOR 
BIRKENHEAD. 

DUPLICATE  TENDERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  Town  Council 
on  the  Gth  inst.,  a memorial  signed  by  650  rate- 
payers in  favour  of  the  new  Town-hall  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  Hamilton-square  was 
read  by  the  Deputy  Town-Clerk,  and  a long 
discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Fred.  Smith  moved 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee,  and  Mr.  Houston  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  lost  by  32  votes  to  8.  A letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Gabbutt,  contractor,  again 
complaining  of  the  rejection  of  his  tender  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Town-hall,*  aud  inti- 
mating that  proceedings  would  bo  taken  against 
persons  not  named.  In  connexion  with  this 
letter  a resolution  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee was  considered,  to  the  effect  “ that  ha%'ing 
carefully  considered  the  correspondence  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
James  Leslie,  of  Bootle,  to  erect  the  new  Town- 
hall  in  accordance  with  the  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, and  quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  O. 
Ellison  & Son  for  40,497Z.,  be  accepted,”  subject 
to  the  usual  conditions  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract.  Several  questions  were  asked  as 
to  the  duplicate  tenders,  the  telegram  from  Mr. 
Leslie  reducing  his  tender,  &C.,  and  after 

* See  Builder,  p.  620,  ante. 
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explanations,  -wliich  were  accepted  as  satisfac- 
tory, the  resolution  of  the  committee  was 
adopted,  Mr.  Fred.  Smith  withdrawing  amotion 
to  refer  the  matter  back  a second  time. 

Reporting  to  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee on  Mr.  Gabbutt’s  last  letter,  Messrs.  C, 
0.  Ellison  & Son  divide  the  subject  into  four 
parts  : — 1.  The  custom  of  accepting  the  lowest 
estimate  for  public  work,  unless  there  are  good 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  2.  The  foot-note  upon 
Mr.  Gabbutt's  tender.  3.  The  works  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Gabbutt.  4.  The  supposed  difficulty 
in  his  getting  quantities.  They  say: — 

“Nos.  1 and  2 must  be  taken  together.  The 
custom  alluded  to  is  that  on  which  wo  always 
act,  and  but  for  the  foot-note  Mr.  Gabbutt 
admits  putting  on  his  tender,  we  should  have 
urged  its  acceptance,  having  great  faith  in  the 
reputation  left  by  his  father  in  the  trade, 
although  we  have  seen  Mr.  Edmond,  or  Edward, 
but  on  the  one  occasion  of  his  calling  as  to  this 
work.  The  foot-note,  however,  being  practically 
an  attempt  to  secure,  behind  the  back  of  all  the 
other  competitors,  terms  far  more  advantageous 
than  those  on  which  they  had  tendered,  and  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  at  once  have  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Gabbutt  all  the  advantages  we  had 
been  at  so  much  trouble  to  secure  for  the  public 
benefit,  we  at  once  lost  all  confidence  in  him  as 
the  contractor  for  the  proposed  work,  and  in 
common  fairness  to  the  others  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  next  lowest  tender  sent  in 
upon  the  terms  of  the  specification  you  had 
already  approved 

Mr.  Gabbutt  says  in  bis  letter: — ‘A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  contract  is  that  16,000b  are  pro- 
vided in  sums  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  archi- 
tects for  sundry  works,’  as  to  which  he  is 
further  good  enough  to  say  that  in  his  opinion 
‘ the  ratepayers  of  Birkenhead  should  have 
the  advantage  of  public  competition  as  weU 
with  regard  to  the  lG,OOOb  as  to  the  remainder 
of  the  estimate,’  the  first  statement  being 
simply  untrue,  and  the  latter  misleading.  The 
fact  being  that  the  addenda  to  the  quantities 
to  which  Mr.  Gabbutt  alludes  only  contains 
14,357b,  and  that  made  up  as  follows  : — 8,157b 
total  of  sub-tenders  to  which  we  shall  again 
refer,  2,700b  set  apart  in  the  specification  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  for  heating  and 
ventilation,  ic.,  and  3,500b,— not  lG,OOOb,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Gabbutt, — ‘ to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  architects  for  sundry  works.’  And  even 
for  these  we  have  already  had  estimates,  but 
deferred  closing  in  anticipation  of  being  able  to 
make  still  better  terms  for  our  clients.  As  to  the 
8,157b,  this  is  the  total  of  the  lowest  estimates 
received  by  us  from  specialists,  as  many  as  five 
estimating  for  one  thing  j aud  that  no  wrong 
should  be  done  to  the  sole  contractors  by  our 
act,  we  sent  to  each  a list  of  the  lowest  tenders 
received,  giving  the  sub-contractors’  names, 
aud  plainly  marking  the  documeutas  follows  ; — 
‘Amount  of  lowest  estimates  received  by  the 
architects  for  the  several  works  required  to  be 
done  in  a special  way,  and  by  tradesmen 
approved  by  them.  Note  : These  figures  being 
net,  the  contractor  must  add  for  himself  any 
profit  he  may  require  thereon,  and  include  the 
same  with  sums  herein  in  the  general  tender.’ 
A course  which  allowed  each  to  add  the  same 
profit  he  would  have  done  bad  the  estimates 
been  got  by  himself,  placed  all  on  one  equal 
footing,  and,  whilst  securing  for  the  building 
the  best  possible  results,  prevented  the  too 
common  curse  of  open  competition,  viz.,  findino' 
when  too  late  that  work  requiring  special  means 
of  supply,  or  the  highest  skiU,  is  in  the  hands 
ot  men  whose  only  recommendation  is  the  low- 
ness of  the  price  quoted  in  their  eagerness  to 
secure  the  job 

176  beg  permiBsion  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
duplicate  tenders.'  On  this,  ns  on  all  other 
points,  -we  Mo  quite  sure  that  it  fahly  looked  at 
our  action  is  not  even  open  to  doubt.  Had  we 
actually  occupied  tho  position  of  ‘ architects  to 
the  municipality,’  to  which,  according  to  the 
referee  s report  (Angust  30,  1882),  and  adopted 
by  the  Council,  we  should  become  entitled  on 
the  verification  of  our  estimates,  even  then  we 
should  not  have  violated  any  professional  law 
or  rale  by  asking  to  have  copies  of  the  tenders 
sent  to  us  at  the  same  time  they  were  sent  to 
CM  chents.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  we  ore  not  yet  officially  appointed  to  the 
position  we  have  now  fully  euraed,  and  that  our 
right  thereto  depended  entirely  upon  the  esti- 
mate in  question;  consequently,  whilst  oare- 
fnlly  parding  your  interests,  it  was  only  to  bo 
espected  we  should  also  protect  our  own  by 
asking  for  copies  of  the  tenders  to  be  sent  to  ns,  | 


so  that  if  the  amount  was  above  the  42,000Z. 
stipulated,  we  could  at  once  point  out  how  and 
where  reductions  could  be  legitimately  made  to 
bring  the  cost  below  this  figure,  instead  of 
waiting,  and  for  want  of  this  ordinary  precau- 
tion finding  ourselves  perchance  voted  out 
as  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
competition.” 


ADDLESTONE  CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Paul,  Addlestone, 
Surrey,  has  been  lately  re-opened,  after  con- 
siderable works  in  restoration  aud  improvement. 
Originally  built  at  the  period  of  the  Gothic 
revival, — over  forty  years  since, — upon  lines  of 
plan  and  construction  not  based  upon  the  best 
Medimval  precedents,  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  apply  very  thorough  ecclesiastical  treatment 
in  the  Pointed  style.  Much  has,  however,  been 
done  to  bring  the  structure  into  better  accord 
with  the  advanced  spirit  and  taste  of  the  present 
times.  The  old  square  boxed  pews  have  been 
cleared  out  5 the  aisles  have  been  re-arranged ; 
a central  passage  in  the  nave,  wanting  in  the 
original  plan,  has  been  provided;  and  new  open 
benches  of  convenient  form,  with  handsome 
traceried  ends  next  aisles,  have  been  substi- 
tuted. Tho  chancel  has  been  newly  seated  with 
stalls  having  carved  poppy  - head  terminals, 
and  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  aisles 
and  nave  being  paved  with  red  and  black 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  chancel  ceiling  has 
been  newly  boarded  in  panels  with  moulded 
ribs,  and  the  canted  plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave, 
— its  most  unsatisfactory  feature  originally, — 
has  been  relieved  by  flat  decorative  treatment, 
panels  in  pale  grey  and  salmon  tints.  The  organ 
has  been  removed  from  the  western  gallery, 
and,  after  considerable  enlargement  of  its 
musical  power  by  Bryson,  been  re-erected  in  a 
transeptal  addition  which  has  been  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  communicating  there- 
with and  with  the  north  aisle  by  Pointed  arches, 
pierced  through  tho  original  walls.  This 
transept  is  of  Early  Pointed  style  (the  basis  of 
tlie  church),  aud  sufficiently  large  to  comprise  a 
choir  vestry.  Private  donors  in  the  parish  have 
expressed  their  interest , by  contributing  addi- 
tional stained-glass  windows,  a corona  in  the 
chancel,  gilt  alms-dish,  baptismal  ewer,  &c.,  and 
the  ladies  have  presented  new  furniture  of 
handsome  design  for  the  Communion-table. 
The  works  have  been  executed,  including  repairs 
to  the  fabric,  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Woking ; Messrs. 
Herrings,  of  Chertsey,  have  provided  hot-water 
pipes  for  heating.  The  architect  appointed  by 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  and  committee  to 
design  and  superintend  tho  works  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  of  Comhill. 


NEW  CEMETERY,  STOKE,  SURREY. 

The  new  cemetery  at  Stoke-next-Gnildford 
was  formally  opened  on  Saturday  last  week, 
when  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  con- 
secrated a portion  of  the  ground.  The  buildings 
were  designed  by  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak, 
architects,  Guildford,  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  their  superin- 
tendence. The  chapel  is  built  of  Bavgate  and 
Bath  stone,  the  roof  being  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles,  with  the  exception  of  the  spirelet,  which 
IS  of  oak  shingle,  and  the  style  is  Gothic  of  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  period.  Similar  mate- 
rials were  used  for  the  lodge,  which  includes  a 
waiting-room  ; the  style  adopted  for  these 
being  a quiet  type  of  Domestic  Gothic.  The 
principal  fittings  throughout  are  of  pitch-pine. 
The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  R.  Pink,  of 
Milford;  the  ironwork,  including  the  wrought 
entrance -gates,  being  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Weyman  & Mason,  of  Guildford ; the  oak  fencing 
was  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Hebbum,  of  Worplesdon ; 
the  planting  was  performed  by  Mr.  W.  Virgo; 
and  the  grave  indicators  are  from  the  potteries 
of  Messrs.  Ambrose,  Walker,  & Co.,  of  South 
Stockton.  The  cost  of  the  site,  buildings,  road- 
works,  has  been  a little  over 
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ot  visitors^at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  onSatr 
a,  total  for  last  week 
/d,4_4.  ihe  total  number  from  the  opening 
the  exffibition  has  been  364,545.  When  t 
in  nin opened  it  was  stated  th 
1U,UU0  visitors  a day  would  be  required  to  cle 
expenses  and  save  the  guarantors.  Now,  ho' 
ever,  they  may  fairly  look  for  a profit. 


ETON  COLLEGE. 

Ox  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “The  Architectural  History  of  the 
Buildings  of  Eton  College,”  a detailed  report  of 
which  appears  iu  the  Eton  College  Chronicle. 
The  lecturer  observed  that  when  King  Hemy 
"V'l.,  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  determined  that  his 
“prymer  notable  werke”  should  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  at  Eton,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  select  Winchester  as  a model.  Not- 
withstaudiug  Henry’s  ardent  desire  to  imitate, 
and  if  possible  to  surpass,  Wykeham,  he  began 
by  founding  a college  at  Eton  (1440),  and  a 
college  at  Cambridge  (1-441),  independent  of 
each  other.  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  was  not 
founded  on  its  present  site  until  1446.  In  fact, 
the  scheme  seems  to  have  suffered,  from  the 
very  beginning,  from  want  of  careful  considera- 
tion. It  was  repeatedly  altered  when  it  ought 
to  have  been  completed.  The  advowson  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Eton  was  obtained  Angust  29, 
1440  ; aud  the  pieces  of  ground  composing  the 
site  adjacent  to  it  were  conveyed  to  the  college 
in  1442.  The  building  work  was  commenced  in 
1-441,  when  the  first  stone  of  the  chapel  was 
laid  at  the  high  altar  by  the  king  in  person.  It 
is  probable  that  the  design  for  the  new  buildings 
was  repeatedly  changed  during  their  progress, 
for  the  document  in  which  the  plan  of  the  whole 
college  is  developed  is  dated  March  12,  1448, 
■when  a large  staff  of  workmen  had  been  em- 
ployed for  seven  years  upon  them.  The  library 
was  to  bo  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side,  and  the 
gate  of  entrance  opposite  to  the  ball  on  the 
north  side.  This  quadrangle  was  to  be  ap- 
proached through  an  outer  court,  which  was  to 
have  “ a faire  yate  ” out  of  the  road.  This  outer 
court  would  have  occupied  the  site  of  Weston’s 
yard.  The  whole  was  to  be  surrounded  by  a stone 
wall  13  ft.  high ; and  the  ground  was  to  be 
“ enhauced,”  that  is  artificially  raised,  to  different 
levels  in  different  parts,  the  exact  height  of 
which  is  minutely  prescribed.  The  whole  of 
this  scheme  is  clearly  taken  from  Winchester. 
The  design  for  Cambridge,  and  the  plan  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  closely  resemble  it.  Th© 
existing  plan  of  Eton,  though  bearing  a general 
resemblance  to  it,  differs  from  it*  in  all  its 
details,  except  the  Hall.  The  accounts  sho'w 
that  in  1443  a contract  was  made  for  ten 
chambers  on  the  east  side  of  the  college,  a 
Hall  with  cloisters  and  seven  towers.  These 
are  probably  the  seven  towers  on  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  cloister-quadrangle ; and  the 
buildings  of  which  they  form  part  are  therefore 
among  the  first  erected.  In  the  same  year, 
Bekyugton  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  iu  the  new  chapel,  “which  was  not  as  yet 
half  finished,”  after  which  ceremony  he  gave  a 
banquet  “ on  the  ground-floor  of  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  college,  on  the  north  side,  where  the 
chambers  had  not  as  yet  been  subdivided  by 
partitions.”  On  the  strength  of  this  descrip- 
tion we  may  assign  the  commencement  of  the 
long  chamber  to  1443.  In  1848,  the  year  in 
which  the  will  was  signed,  we  find  an  estimate 
for  the  completion  of  the  chapel  and  buildings. 
As  the  chapel  is  said  to  be  103  ft.  long,  it  is 
clearly  tho  chapel  mentioned  in  the  will.  The 
estimate  shows  that  carpenters  were  at  work  on 
the  roof  and  stalls,  and  that  it  was  expected  to 
be  finished  by  Michaelmas,  1449.  Again,  the 
“ quadrant  of  the  college,”  as  it  is  termed,  was 
so  far  advanced  that  only  401.  was  required  to 
finish  it.  The  actual  chapel,  however,  is  of  very 
different  dimensions,— 150  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
broad.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  a most  extra- 
ordinary change  of  plan,  evidence  of  which 
exists.  The  lecturer  infers  that  the  king  had 
the  nearly  completed  church  pulled  down,  and 
the  present  church  begun,  of  w'hieb  only  the 
choir  was  completed.  The  old  materials  were, 
in  part  at  least,  used  up  again,  as  is  shown  by 
the  state  of  the  east  windo'w',  where  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  curve  of  the  arch-mould  may  be 
explaiued  by  the  theory  that  it  was  constructed 
out  of  blocks  prepax'ed  for,  and  perhaps  actually 
laid  in,  an  arch  of  smaller  span.  The  death  of 
Henry  VI.  interrupted  the  works,  and  they 
were  not  resumed  until  1468.  The  chapel  was 
finished  about  1482.  At  this  time  the  cloister- 
quadrangle  was  still  incomplete  on  the  west 
side,  aud  it  was  not  finished  until  1516—1520, 
when  Provost  Lupton  built  the  Provost’s  Hall, 
the  gate,  and  the  rooms  south  of  it.  Upper 
School  was  built  by  Provost  Allestree  between 
1665  and  1681,  but,  proving  insecure,  it  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1689. 
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TM  DOWSON  ECONOMIC  GAS 

AT  THE  NEW  COUNTS  ASYLUM,  GLOUCESTER. 


[ This  gaa  bas  been  fitted  up  at  the  new 
I Conuty  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Gloucestershire,  to 
I do  the  whole  of  tlie  cooking  and  bread-baking 
E for  the  staff  and  inmates ; for  the  heating  of 
\ water  for  baths,  laundry,  &c. ; for  the  heating 
f{  of  drying  and  fumigating  closets;  andfordriving 
^ two  8-h,p.  Otto  gas  engines  for  pumping,  &c. 

The  general  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
^ the  Dowson  Economic  Gas  Co.,  of  3,  Great 
■'  Queen-street,  Westminster,  while  the  cooking 
' and  heating  apparatus  was  made  by  Messrs.  J. 
^ Slater  & Co.,  of  251,  High  Holborn.  The  whole 
j;  of  the  apparatus  has  lately  been  tested  by  the 
If  architects,  Messrs.  Giles  Gough,  and  the 
I following  arc  extracts  from  a report,  dated 
I 2Gth  May  last,  they  have  made  to  the  Building 
I Committee  of  the  Visiting  Justices  : — 

I “ Laundry  Boiler. — The  boiler,  cold  supply- 
I tank  in  upper  part  of  laundry,  and  the  flow  and 
I return  pipes  to  the  same,  contain  a total  of  G42 
I gallons.  During  the  first  day’s  trial  some  of 
i the  gas-burners  were  not  used,  and  those  in  use 
I had  the  cocks  about  one-third  off.  Dampers 
I were  open  about  3 in. 

Result. — Heated  6J2 gallons  from  04°  to  150'  F. 
I in  four  and  a half  hours,  witli  the  consumption 
: of  4,710  cubic  feet  gas,  requiring  Cl  lb.  of  coal, 
and  costing,  with  wages,  under  Is.  Id. 

I Hot  water  was  then  drawn  off  into  laundry- 
I troughs  with  the  following 
I Res^ilt. — Drew  off  in  55  minutes  460  gallons 

at  110’,  while  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  was 
1 fully  maintaiued,  with  consumption  of  1,400 
j cubic  foet  of  gas,  requiring  19  lb.  of  coal,  and 
: costing,  with  wages,  under  4|d. 

The  dampers  were  then  left  open,  and  on  tho 
I following  morning  the  temperature  of  the  boiler 
1 flow  was  90°. 

On  the  second  day’s  trial  the  boiler  was 
; emptied  and  refilled  with  cold  water.  All  the 
gas-burners  were  used,  hut  the  cocks  were 
K about  one-third  off.  The  dampers  were  open 
L 2 in. 

Result. — Heated  642  gallons  from  63°  to  150° 
li  in  tlireo  heui's,  with  consumption  of  7,560  cubic 
1 feet  of  gas,  requiring  97J  lb.  of  coal,  and  coating, 
u with  wages.  Is.  lO^d.;  and  heated  the  same  to 
i 162°  in  three  hours  and  a half,  with  the  con- 
li  sumption  of  8,800  cubic  feet  of  gas,  requiring 
I 113  lb.  of  coal,  and  costing,  with  wages,  under 
il  2s.  Id. 

Hot  water  was  then  drawn  off  into  laundry 
I troughs  at  the  temperature  of  150°,  but  tho 
I temperature  of  the  water  running  into  the 
I troughs  gradually  fell  to  142°,  while  the  boiler 
I flow  did  not  fall  below  161°.  This  apparent 
1 anomaly  led  to  its  being  noticed  that  the  flow 
1 and  return  branches  to  the  laundry  were 
I connected  respectively  with  the  flow  and  return 
of  the  boiler,  and  it  was  sujjposed  that  this 
I probably  caused  water  at  a comparatively  low 
I temperature  to  flow  to  the  troughs  from  the 
I boiler-return.  The  valve  on  the  branch-return 
' was  then  closed,  and  the  drawing  off  into 
i troughs  was  resumed. 

Result  (after stopping  return  from  laundry). — • 
i Drew  off  in  one  hour  420  gallons  at  150°,  while 
I the  temperature  of  tho  boiler  was  fully  main- 
I tained  with  the  consumption  of  2,500  cubic  feet 
1 of  gas,  requiring  39^  lb.  of  coal,  and  costing, 
‘ with  wages,  7id. 

The  dampers  were  nearly  closed,  and  on  the 
I following  morning  the  temperature  of  the  boiler 
i flow  was  137°. 

Qenerally. — The  results  show  that  with  this 
I gas  system  the  coal  consumption  is  about  half 
i that  usually  required  for  heating  by  coal  lii’es, 

1 and  it  is  believed  that  a still  higher  efficiency 
' will  be  obtained  when  all  the  flues,  &c.,  are 
I dried  and  warmed  with  regular  use,  and  when 
I the  chimney  draughts  can  he  better  controlled.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  tho  Smoke 
, Abatement  Exliibition  the  Dowson  gas  was 
I awarded  the  highest  honours,  consisting  of  a 
1 gold  medal  and  a special  prize  of  fifty  guineas 
I given  by  Sir  Wm.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  for  “The 
I best  method  or  arrangement  for  utilising  fuel 
as  a heating  agent  for  domestic  and  industrial 
I puiqooses  combining  the  utmost  economy  with 
' freedom  from  smoke  and  uoxiousvapoiu’s.”  The 
. gas  was  very  carefully  tested  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion experts,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  subsequent  trials  ou  a thoroughly 
practical  scale  at  Gloucester  have  confirmed 
the  results  published  in  the  Smoke  Abatement 
' Reports. 

We  understand  that  a contract  has  been  let 
: to  light  a portion  of  this  asylum  with  incan- 


descent electric  lights,  and  that  the  motive 
power  will  consist  of  “ Otto  ’’  engines  worked 
with  the  Dowson  gaa. 


THE  GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTS AND  THE  POLICE  BILL. 

Mr.  William  Maclean,  writer,  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute,  has  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the 
Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill,  a letter 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

No.  81,  Bath-street,  GlasROvv,  11th  June,  1833. 

3ib, — As  iastructed  hy  the  Council  of  this  Institute,  I 
hes  to  enclose  a copy  of  a communication  addressed  by 
tho  Institute  to  tho  Lord-Advocate  in  reference  to  tho 
Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scollaod)  Bill,  now  before  Par- 
liament, and  most  respeclIullT  direct  your  altention  to  tlio 
very  important  point  specially  referred  to  tlierein. 

The  only  object  which  the  Institute  has  in  view  in 
actively  interfering  in  this  matter  is  to  aid  in  securing  for 
the  country  a proper  Building  Act,  and  for  this  they 
believe  the  complete  separation  of  police  and  building 
regulations  to  bo  essential. 

The  threatened  opposition  to  tho  present  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  “ interferes  compulsorily  with  the  existing 
system  of  police  and  municipal  administration,  and 
repeals  several  local  Acts  obtained  by  burghs,  after  due 
Parliamentary  inouiry,  for  the  better  government  and  im- 
provement thereoi,”  seems  itself  to  prove  tho  expedioucy 
of  the  course  which  from  the  first  (he  Institute  bas  recom- 
mended ; for  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  he 
good  reason  for  some  diversity  in  the  police  regulations  of 
burghs,  there  can  bo  no  justification  for  diverse  building 
and  sanitary  regulations,  and  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  police  administration  and  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  relating  to  buildings.  The  independence  of 
burghs  in  other  matters  should  not  free  them  from  the 
obligations  of  identical  building  laws. 

The  Council  of  tho  Institute  do  not  think  it  necessary 
at  the  present  stage  to  criticise  (he  clauses  of  the  present 
measure  in  detail ; but  I am  desired  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion  they  are  exceedingly  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
I have  the  Honour  to  be,  &c. 

For  the  communication  addressed  by  the 
Institute  to  the  Lord-Advocate,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter,  wo  have  not  space. 


PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION 
OP  INSPECTORS  OP  NUISANCES. 

A MEETING,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  was  held 
on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  in  a room  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  who  was  supported  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Symons,  F.ll.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  White 
Wallis.  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg  then  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting.  The  first  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Harland,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Mem.  San.  Inst.,  viz.,  “ That  an  association  bo 
formed,  consisting  of  inspectors  of  nuisances 
holding  appointments  as  such,  and  of  those  not 
appointed,  yet  holding  tho  certificate  of  com- 
petency of  tho  Sanitary  Institute,”  and  seconded 
by  Mi%  E.  R.  Boulter,  of  Bexley.  An  amend- 
ment was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Sher- 
bouimo,  of  Chelsea:  “That  an  association  be 
formed,  consisting  of  inspectors  of  nuisances 
and  sanitary  inspectors  holding  or  having  held 
appointments  as  such.”  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  A.M.I.C.E.,  of  Walthamstow, 
and  carried  by  a large  majority. 

The  next  resolution,  viz. : — That  this  Asso- 
ciation be  called  the  Association  of  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances;  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stael, 
Liinehouse,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rains,  St. 
George’s-in-the-East.  An  amendment  to  that 
was  proposed  by  Mr.Buckworth,  St.  Saviour’s : — 
That  this  Association  be  called  tho  “ Associa- 
tion of  Public  Sauitary  Inspectors,”  and 
seconded  by  Sir.  Boulter,  of  Bvxley.  This 
having  been  carried,  Mr.  S.  C.  Legg  nomi- 
nated a list  of  gentlemen  to  form  a pro- 
visional committee  to  arrange  certain  matters 
to  bo  brought  before  the  next  meeting,  on 
July  7th.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symous,  F.R.S.,  was  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  chairman  for  presiding,  who, 
to  show  his  sympathy  with  tho  movement, 
kindly  promised  a donation  of  51. 


Destruction  of  a Theatre  by  Fire, — An 
alarming  fire  broke  out  on  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  Gaiety  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Peter-streot, 
Manchester,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Garcia,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  place  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  building  was  a large  wooden 
one,  erected  originally  as  a circus.  Some  years 
ac'o  a gallery  was  added,  and  it  was  turned  into 
a°mn8ic-hall.  Had  tho  fii-e  broken  out  two  hours 
later  a feai'ful  calamity  must  have  ensued,  as 
there  is  always  a large  audience  at  the  Saturday 
evening  performance.  Tho  cause  of  the  disaster 
is  not  known. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  ITS 
CONTRACTS. 

Mu.  E.  N.  Buxton  presided  at  tho  usual 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  last  week. 
The  adjourned  debate  on  the  following  motion 
was  resumed  by  Mr.  Richards : — “ That  th& 
present  system  of  letting  contracts  be  abolished, 
and  that  on  the  conclusion  of  existing  agree- 
ments, before  any  fresh  contracts  are  entered 
into,  at  least  ten  days’  public  notice  shall  b© 
given,  inviting  tenders ; and  tho  Board  shall 
require  sufficient  security  for  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  such  contracts.”  Mr.  Richards 
thought  that  every  builder  in  tho  metropolis 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the 
contracts  of  tho  Board. 

Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currio  said  there  xvere  twe 
kinds  of  open  competition ; one  system  was,  as 
far  as  possible,  carried  on,  but  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  allow  “ordinary”  open  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Lobb  supported  the  motion.  Ho  said 
that  a more  important  and  businesslike  motion 
was  never  brought  before  them.  It  struck  at 
tho  root  of  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
Board.  Upwards  of  three  millions  of  the  rate- 
payers’ money  had  been  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings.  New  members  may 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  four  years  age 
such  was  tho  extravagance  of  the  London  School 
Board  in  the  school-building  department  that 
the  Education  Department  stepped  in  and  pro- 
hibited the  Board  from  spending  more  than  lOZ. 
per  place.  At  that  time  tho  same  party  who 
were  now  opposiug  the  policy  of  open  tenders 
were  spending  as  much  as  14J.  and  15Z.  per  place 
in  the  building  of  schools.  Had  tho  Educa- 
tion Department  made  it  imperative  that 
the  London  School  Board  should  not  spend 
moro  than  8Z.  per  place,  it  could  have  been 
done,  and  about  l,000,000z.  sterling  saved. 
There  were  1,400  builders  in  Loudon,  and  out 
of  these  twenty-one  firms  have  received  up  t© 
May  31,  1883,  333  contracts  from  this  Board. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  entrusting  the 
building  of  the  schools  to  new  firms.  Why 
should  a select  few  havo  all  the  patronage  of 
the  Board  ? They  had  an  architect  with  thirty- 
two  assistants.  New  builders  had  only  to 
follow  his  specifications.  He  (Mr.  Lobb)  could 
understand  the  opposition  to  the  change  if  they 
were  threatened  with  a strike  in  the  archi- 
tect’s office,  but  they  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehension  of  any  such  catastrophe.  He 
appealed  to  members  to  strike  down  at  the  root 
of  ono  of  the  greatest  abuses  and  most  extra- 
vagant departments  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board.  Abolish  the  “ close  system,”  and  adopt 
the  resolution  of  open  tenders,  and  make  a selec- 
tion from  the  1,400  builders  in  London. 

On  a division,  the  motion  was  lost, — 18  for 
and  27  against  it. 


S^U^ITARY  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  of  a series  of  Wednesday  evening 
lectures  was  given  on  the  6th  inst.  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  W.,  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  Chair- 
man of  tho  Council  of  tho  Parkes  Museum,  on 
the  subject  of  co-operation  in  sanitary  matters. 
Captain  Galton  instanced  the  advantages  which 
had  resulted  from  co-operation  in  connexion 
witli  life  and  fire  insurancee,  and  argued  in 
favour  of  tho  same  principles  being  applied  for 
tho  preservation  of  life  from  preventible  diseases. 
Tho  insurance  company  enables  the  provi- 
dent person,  by  payment  of  a moderate  annual 
premium,  to  secure  for  his  family  a provision 
against  his  death.  The  Sanitary  Assurance 
Association  enables  the  wise  householder  _ to 
have  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  dwelling 
assured  for  a similarly  small  annual  premium. 
Through  the  agency  of  this  and  other  movement© 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  an  un- 
sanitary dwelling  would  be  a thing  of  the  past. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  presided,  together 
with  Mr.  H.  Rutherfnrd,  Sir  William  Robinson, 
late  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mr.  F.  B.  Jessett,  F.R.C.S.,  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  others  sup- 
ported the  views  advocated  by  Captain  Galton, 
to  whom  and  tho  chairman  votes  of  thanks  wore 
accorded. 


Mr,  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  will  take  tho 
chair  at  the  meeting  in  the  Parkes  Museum,  on 
Thursday  next,  June  21st,  at  eight  p.m.,  when 
Mr.  Robert  Rawliuson,  C.B.,  will  give  an  address 
on  “ The  Hygiene  of  Armies  in  tho  Field.” 
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On  Saturday  in.  last  week  the  council  of  this 
Society  invited  Mr.  J.  Edmeston,  who  has,  for 
several  years,  acted  as  chairman,  to  a compli- 
mentary dinner  at  the  Cafe  Royal.  Sir  J.  W. 
Ellis,  hart.,  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Phil.  R.  Morris, 
A.R.A.,  Storey,  A.R.A.,  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A., 
Major  Mercier,  Dr.  Phene,  P.S.A.,  E.  P.  L. 
Brock,  F.S.  A. ; Linton,  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours ; Orrocks,  Cope, 
West,  R.  C.  Belt,  Lennox  Browne,  Dicksee, 
Allen,  Sir  C.  F.  Sharid,  and  Messrs.  Gilbert, 
A.  Cates,  G.  Truefitt,  Cave  Thomas  (vice- 
chairman),  and  others. 

The  chairman  proposed  Mr.  Edmeston’s 
health  in  flattering  terms,  alluding  especially  to 
the  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  the 
latter  acting  as  Lord  Mayor’s  Deputy  during 
his  recent  year  of  office. 

Mr.  Edmeston  acknowledged,  in  feeling  terms, 
the  unexpected  compliment  paid  to  him, 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  demonstration 
was  really  an  expression  of  approval  and  interest 
in  their  society,  and  of  confidence  in  its 
future. 


SURYETORS’  FEES. 

In  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  before  the  Asaistar 
Judge  and  a jury,  tho  case  of  Ingledew  v.  Ray  wa 
disposed  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Wildey  Wright,  barrister,  who  appeared  fc 
the  plaintiff,  stated  that  his  client  was  a survoyo 
in  Fenchurch  - street,  and  tho  defendant  was 
builder  at  Lewisham.  Last  year  the  defendant  wa 
desirous  of  obtaining  a mortgage  on  certain  bouse 
at  New  Cross,  and  he  instructed  the  plaintiff  t 
make  a survey  of  them.  That  was  done,  and  after 
wards  he  gave  to  the  plaintiff  a commission-note  ii 
these  terins  : — “ In  consideration  of  your  procurinj 
or  arranging  for  me  an  advance,  I agree  to  pa' 
23  per  cent.  The  sum  of  700^.  was  advanced  o) 
mo^age  by  the  London  and  Suburban  Buildinj 
bociety,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  800/. 
and  far  time  and  trouble  occupied  in  this  and  othe 
matters  of  business  for  the  defendant,  a charge  o 
42/.  14s.  was  made.  There  had  been  paid  51.  13s 
oo  account,  leaving  still  due  a balance  of  3?/.  Is.  6d 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Joseph  Ingledew,  was  called 
and  stated  that  before  the  advance  was  mad< 
he  placed  the  matter  before  several  of  the  larges 
bmlding  societies  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  each  o 
them  he  paid  a guinea.  For  surveys  his  chargi 
varied  from  one  to  three  guineas. 

His  lordship. — There  need  be  no  question  abou 
the  surveys,  but  is  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  chargi 
“ere'y/or  going  to  see  certain  people  ? 

Mr.  W^ht. — I submit  that  he  is,  according  to  thi 
custom  of  the  profession. 

His  lordship.  - 1 am  afraid  I must  bind  yoi 
to  the  agreement.  The  commission  is  only  to  bi 
paid  on  the  completion  of  the  mortgage. 

In  further  examination  the  plaintiff  stated  that  ii 
r^rd  to  a second  property  belonging  to  th< 
deJendant  he  was  engaged  to  procure  a mortgage 
and  It  could  have  been  got  except  that  his  commis 
mon  on  the  first  transaction  had  not  been  paid 
For  looking  out  a suitable  dwelling-house  for  thi 
defendant  he  charged  SI.  3a.,  and  altogether  hia  bil 
was  fair  and  reasonable. 

fnrf’’-!  ‘to  plaintiff  agreed  t< 

lorteit  his  commission  unless  an  advance  of  900/, 
WM  obtained,  and  alao  that  certain  surveya  madt 
were  not  authorised.  ^ 

, tPlod  that  unleas  a aurveyor  receivec 

ill  r-™”  • ““to  iy  eSaie 

Sih?m  a mortgage,  hi 

m^ht  go  to  twenty  placoa  and  make  a charge  it 
each  matance,  but  it  would  not  bo  legal  ® 

22t  ‘■‘’I'  ‘te  plaintitE  foi 


2,733.  J.  Smith,  Blackburn.  Water-closets. 
June  1,  1883. 

2.827.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Seal 
traps  for  wash-basins,  water-closets,  &c.  (Com. 
by  A.  Edwards,  Ashbury  Park,  U.S.A.)  June  7, 
1383. 

2.828.  G.  Wedgwood,  C.  F.  Wedgwood,  L. 
Wedgwood,  and  G.  A.  Marsden,  Etruria.  Orna- 
menting tiles,  bricks,  &c.  June  7,  1883. 

2,838.  F.  G.  Lynde,  Melton  Mowbray.  Latches 
for  doors,  ■windows,  &c.  June  7,  1883. 

2,845.  J.  McConnell,  Ballymena.  Metallic 
cement.  Juno  7,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  date  named : — 

June  5,  1883. 

576.  D.  F.  W.  Quayle,  Castletown.  Window 
sashes.  Feb.  2,  1883. 

1,131,  J.  B.  Adams  and  J.  Telford,  Liverpool. 
Balancing,  securing,  and  fastening  sliding  win- 
dow-sashes. March  2,  1883. 

June  8,  1883. 

619.  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Hinges  for 
doors,  &c.  (Com.  by  0.  A.  Ludewig,  Stettin.) 
Feb.  5,  1883. 

695.  J.  Hay  and  G.  Robertson,  Glasgow. 
Window  sashes.  Feb.  8,  1883. 

714.  S.  Deards,  Harlow.  Apparatus  for 
warming  houses.  Feb.  9,  1883. 

984.  F.  Hammond,  Loudon.  Chimney-pots 
for  facilitating  draught  in  chimneys,  &c.  Feb. 
23,  1883. 

1,488.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Construction 
of  stable  drains  and  floors.  (Com.  by  P.  A.  H. 
Basserie,  Le  Mans,  France.)  March  21,  1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
I'uilisied  during  (he  Week  ending  June  9,  1883. 

4,783.  G.  Hurdle,  Southampton.  Window- 
sashes,  &c.  Oct.  7,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A toothed  wheel,  contamine  in  its  interior  a coiled 
spring,  IS  mounted  in  a frame  led  into  the  sash,  and  it  gears 
into  a rack  on  the  side  of  the  sash  panel. 

4,811.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Door-stops  or 
checks.  (Com.  by  G.  R.  Elliott,  Boston,  and  J. 
M.  Winslow  and  T.  E.  Clary,  Norwood,  U.S.A  ) 
Oct.  10,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A spring  and  piston  are  combined  with  an  outer  spring 
by  which  the  door  when  opened  is  automatically  closed 
without  slamming.  A rack  and  locking  device  are  used  to 
retain  the  door  partially  open. 

4,839.  A.  .T.  Boult,  London.  Sash-balances. 
(Com.  by  C.  E.  Bogle,  U.S.A.)  Oct.  11,  1882. 
Price  2d. 


passes  through  a pulley  on  the  sash  and  over  the  station 
pii  ley  above,  whereby  only  half  the  weight  is  required 
balance  the  sash.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

4,842.  F.  Garon,  Southend.  Locks  or  doi 
fastenings.  Oct.  11,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  knob  is  fixed  to  the  spindle  without  using  a serev 
spindle,  a screw-collar,  a screwed  rose,  a tap-acrew 
other  parts  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  (Fro.  Pro.) 

4,875.  E.  Guattari,  London.  Device  for  pi 
venting  the  surreptitious  opening  of  doors  a 
windows.  Oct.  13,  1882.  Price  6d. 

two  opposite  rows  of  teeth  and  a cr 
fT,rn  ‘*.1  inserted  in  the  crevice  of  the  do 
‘ ^ ^ round,  when  the  teeth  bite  the  doors 
the  door-post,  and  prevent  the  opening  of  the  door. 

4,936.  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Water 
stench-trap  connexions.  (Com.  bv  C Liffl 
body,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.)  Oct.  17,  1882.  Pri 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

Sir, — Seeing  the  large  number  of  these 
dwellings  now  being  erected,  and  having  been 
an  inmate  of  them  for  some  considerable  time, 
may  I draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
some  faults  of  construction  ? 

The  first  few  days  of  my  occupation  I could 
not  account  for  a musty  smell  which  pervaded 
the  place.  The  cause  I soon  found  was  the 
closet,  which  was  flushed  by  the  waste  from  the 
sink  : the  consequence  being,  that  when  the 
closet-lid  was  down  the  stench  came  up  the 
waste-pipe,  this  pipe  not  being  trapped.  I got 
over  this  by  keeping  the  closet'-window  con- 
stantly open,  and  taking  away  the  closet-lid.  If 
this  caused  a family  of  two  such  annoyance, 
what  must  it  be  where  some  of  the  suites  are 
inhabited  by  a dozen  P 

The  windows  are  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
bottom  one  a fixture,  the  top  sash  only  running 
part  the  way  do'wn,  so  you  cannot  get  at  the 
outside  to  clean  them,  and  you  cannot  clean 
them  from  the  inside  unless  you  have  an  extra- 
ordinarily long  arm. 

The  entrances  ought  to  he  from  a central 
courtyard,  and  not  from  the  street,  because  they 
afford  capital  dormitories,  “and  something 
worse,”  for  tramps.  Landings  ought  to  be 
large,  and  the  staii’s  flyers,  not  winders.  I once 
saw  a coffin  being  taken  down  one  of  these 
steep  winding  staircases,  and  it  made  tho  under- 
taker’s men  use  language  ill-suited  to  the 
occasion.  Benj.amin  Bolt. 


GREEK  CHURCH,  LONDON  WALL. 

Sir, — Passing  by  this  church  the  other  day 
I was  perfectly  astonished  beyond  measure  to  see 
that  the  work  of  destruction  of  this  fine  archi- 
tectural work  had  already  begun.  Some  of  the 
interior  was  gone,  and  these  church-wreckers 
had  already  knocked  a hole  in  its  fine-propor- 
tioned dome.  The  building  is,  sir,  as  you  know, 
quite  new,  only  having  been  built  a few  years 
ago. 

Now,  I would  ask,  where  is  this  spirit  of 
desecration  and  destruction  to  end  ? Not  far 
from  this  spot  is  the  grand  old  church,  the 
remains  of  a stately  pile  of  buildings, — Austin 
Friars  Priory  Church.  It,  I say,  behoves  all 
lovers  of  this  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture (this  and  St.  Bartholemew  the  Great 
being  the  only  specimens  of  the  Priory  Church 
left),  to  keep  a sharp  look  out,  else  some  fine 
morning  they  may  be  astonished  to  see  a host 
of  church-spoilers  and  breakers,  taking  off  the 
roof  and  preparing  to  pull  down  the  walls. 

It  is  perfectly  sad  and  distressing  to  those 
whose  minds  soar  above  pecuniary  gain  and 
stock-jobbing,  building  offices  and  warehouses, 
and  promoting  companies,  to  see  this  hateful 
spirit  abounding  within  the  City  of  London. 
But  what  else  can  we  expect,  when  we  see  a 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  those  set  in  high 
authority,  promoting  a Bill  now  in  Parliament 
to  this  end  and  pm-pose  ? It  has  given  a direct 
encouragement  to  the  profane  and  thoughtless 
in  their  evil  work  to  destroy  every  edifice 
of  religion,  whether  belonging  to  the  Greeks, 
Churchmen,  or  Dissenters.  One  great  image  is 
being  set  up,  and  that — Mammon ! I say,  Sir, 
it  is  most  grievous  and  sad.  R.  Payne. 


TIMBER  STAGES  AND  THE  BUILDING 
ACT. 

MR.  COBBETT’s  timber  STAGE,  DRUMMOND 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Arbroath  Joiners.  — At  a meeting  of  | 
operatiTo  joiners  employed  in  Arbrikth,  b 
on  the  4th  mst.  to  take  into  congiderat 
the  question  of  asking  an  increase  in  the  ri 
of  pay,  after  much  discussion  it  was  nna 
mously  resolTcd  to  petition  the  employers 
an  immediate  adyanoB  to  the  ertent  of  id  , 

of  The  ‘■‘“0  is  ea.  In  the  com 

ot  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the  was 

‘‘j  Pf  Montri 

mn^'f  “liM-  la  tbese  towns  tho  rs 

ranges  from  6id.  to  6|d.  per  hour. 

defenatl  Glf.gow  Trades  Oonneil,  the  maso: 
riskS  , ‘bat,  rather  than  run  t 

nsk  of  a strike,  the  men  had  agreed  to  acce 
Societf  P'PPP^P'l  by  the  Master  Maso: 
Dociety,  to  commence  on  the  6th  of  Anin 
instead  of  at  the  present  time.  ^ 


A.  noai 
(Pro.  J 


nected  with  the  sealing  bend  of  the  trar 
controU  the  supply  of  water  from  this  tanl 

4,951.  J.  M.  Hart,  London.  Autoi 
^ apparatus  for  closet  doors.  Oc: 
looJ.  Price  6d. 

the  door  draws  back  a travellini 
? • ‘PBe"  on  s ratchet  wheel,  hy  whi 

indicating  dials  are  worked.  ^ 

4,968.  H.  Fleming,  Halifax,  Adius 

Sd.'” 

JX'oTel  1 » ,h.“b''„a7o.‘.S.T?’‘  ‘ 

Oct:  S'®”' 

thf  i’®  arranged  above  tho  fire,  by 

^ 'i'’-.  P»‘«nl Agent,,! 


STREET. 

Sir, — As  I saw  no  reporters  present  when  this 
case  was  before  the  magistrates  at  the  Marylebone 
Police-court  on  tho  23rd  ult.,  1 am,  perhaps,  right 
in  assuming  that  tho  report  contained  in  the  Buildei- 
of  the  Sod  inst.  was  communicated.  I need  only 
disclaim  generally  some  of  the  evidence  attribute 
to  me  ; but  as  an  accurate  statement  of  tho  essen- 
tial facts  of  these  cases  is  always  desirable,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  kindly  to  insert  tho  following. 

The  stage  as  erected  covers  a space  of  ground 
about  22  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  is  about  17  ft.  6 in.  high. 
It  consists  of  nine  upright  posts,  in  three  rows  of 
three  each.  Stout  girders  in  both  directions  unite 
the  posts  at  the  top.  The  posts  and  girders  are 
about  13  in.  square,  all  mortised  and  tenoned,  and 
farther  secured  by  dog-irons,  and  the  structure  is 
stiffened  by  substantial  braces  and  cross-braces. 
The  posts  are  tenoned  to  stone  bases  mortised  for 
them,  and  which  rest  on  deep  concrete  foundations 
under  the  ground  level.  Over  the  girders  are  set 
on  edge,  but  not  yet  nailed,  joists,  11  in.  by  3 in., 
about  12  in.  apart. 

Prior  to  commencing  the  work,  application  was 
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mado  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  sanction  a 
similar  structure  ; but  with  tho  addition  of  boarding 
- and  metal  work  on  tho  flat  top,  but  the  application 
..  was  refused. 

These  are  all  tho  facts  pertinent  to  tho  question, 
which  I understand  to  be  whether  this  is  a 
I building”  or  not.  Lawyers  are  accustomed  to 
I,  add  ‘‘within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.”  The  Act, 
i(  however,  appears  to  me  to  havo  but  one  meaning, 
and  that  is  the  common-sense  grammatical  mean- 
ly ing.  A "building,”  I take  it,  is  anything  built,  or, 

1 as  Mr.  Justice  Byles  has  said,  " some  structure  or 
f erection  of  considerable  size,  intended  to  be  per- 
I manent,  or  at  least  to  last  for  some  time,  whether 
( lot  into  the  ground  or  not.” 

1 accept  this  description,  and  I find  in  the  Build- 
ing Act  the  following  "buildings”  mentioned  for 
I the  purpose  of  exempting  them,  viz.,  "bridges,” 
“piers,”  "jetties,”  and  "walls”  of  various  kinds, 

I as  well  as  houses.  There  appears  a general  ten- 
I dency  to  confound  a " building”  with  a "bouse,” 
1;  and  to  say  that  a structure  is  not  a building  unless 
I it  has  a roof  ; but  I believe  that  both  "building” 
[i  and  " house  ” are  derived  from  the  same  Saxon,  and 
•'  while  tho  former  includes  every  " structure,”  the 
|i  latter  means  a building  with  a roof.  Thus  we  have 
> "dwelling-house,”  "coach  - house,”  " sumraer- 
I house,”  "fowl-house,”  "out-house,”  "pent-house,” 
Ij  and  so  forth. 

Tho  Building  Act  declares  all  "buildings”  of 
•'  whatever  kind,  except  those  specially  exempted,  to 

I be  subject  to  it.  My  own  practice,  equally  with 
) that  of  my  predecessor  (going  back  more  than  fifty 
li  years,  and  hitherto  undisputed  as  far  as  I know)  has 
I.  been  to  treat  the  structures  in  question  as  "build- 

II  ing€.”  I am  not  able  to  understand  upon  what 
[;  principle  it  has  been  decided  that  the  one  in  ques- 
I iion  is  not  so  ; but  I take  it  that  it  is  a question  of 
li  fact  as  to  which  there  is  no  appeal ; nor,  if  it  were 
[l  otherwise,  do  I consider  it  my  duty  to  carry  a case 

to  the  Superior  Court.  The  decision,  therefore, 
i.  biuds  this  particular  case  only  ; but  it  is,  of  course, 
|i  embarrassing  as  regards  future  practice.  I 
I have  a case  now  where  a saw-mill  proprietor 
I.  has  erected,  in  a most  crowded  locality,  a wooden 
annexe  to  his  saw-mill,  with  a boarded  fiat  over  it ; 
|i  and  on  ray  remonstrance  has  (guided  by  this  decision) 
[i  simply  removed  the  boarding.  Ills  machinery 
I projects  from  his  mill  into  the  annexe,  and  ho  will, 
i no  doubt,  pile  deals  on  the  top  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
' ’ weather,  and  thus  defy  the  provisions  for  safety  from 
|[  firo  which  the  Act  was  intended  to  insure,  and,  as  I 

I still  think,  when  rightly  interpreted,  does  insure. 

If  this  decision  be  correct,  what  an  anomaly  wo 
ti  have  in  an  Act  so  jealous  of  fire  as  to  disallow  in  a 
i walled  building  a scrap  of  wood  nearer  than  4 in.  to 
the  face  of  the  walls,  while  a structure  of  the  most 

II  inflammable  kind,  heaped  witff  goods  equally 
II  inflammable  and  stacked  for  drying  purposes  in  tho 
M most  dangerous  manner,  may  be  erected  close  by, 

I with  chimneys  all  round  delivering  their  smoke  and 
M beat, — if  not  flame, — right  amongst  the  wood. 

Frederick  Wallen, 

District  Surveyor  for  West  St.  Pancras. 


FLUES. 

Sir, — Observing  some  remarks  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Builder  respecting  smoke-flues, 
I advocating  9 in.  by  9 in.  as  being  usually  quite 
ii  sufficient,  I beg  to  call  attention  to  the  practice 
I of  some  of  the  foremost  architects  in  Canada 
in  this  particular.  They  nsually  make  their 
flues  circular  in  section,  and  about  9 in.  in  dia- 
meter j thus  increasing  the  average  thickness 
I of  the  outer  casing,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
modating the  section  of  the  flue  to  the  natural 
form  of  a column  of  ascending  vapour.  As  one 
' who  used  this  method  in  several  large  buildings 
in  Toronto,  I can  vouch  for  its  good  results. 
I The  practice  is  to  use  wooden  moulds  about 
• 2 ft.  in  length,  round  which  the  brickwork  is 
1 carefully  built.  The  moulds  are  slightly  tapered, 
1 so  that  they  can  be  easily  withdrawm. 

E.  P.  H. 


CHIMNEYS. 

Sir. — The  size  for  chimneys  given  in  yours  lately 
: cannot  be  accepted  without  considerable  qualifica- 
. tion.  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  when  Belgrave- 
I square,  &c. , were  built,  the  grate  in  vogue  was 
i Stephens's  patent,— a very  contracted  one  with 
1 sharp  draught.  Since  then,  open  dog-grates  with 
tiled  sides  have  become  the  fashion,  and  now  open 
I grates  with  bobs  and  tiles.  These  require  chimneys 
i of  the  old  dimensions,  and  so  do  nearly  all  kitchen 
i fireplaces.  Frederick  Edwards. 


The  Whalley  Viaduct.  — Improvements 
which  will  cost  20,000Z.  have  been  commenced 
at  the  great  railway  viaduct  at  Whalley,  the 
alleged  insecurity  of  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  comment.  The  alterations  will 
consist  of  the  re-arching  of  the  top  of  the 
viaduct  with  bricks,  and  the  asphalting  of  the 
surface.  The  work  will  take  twelve  months  to 
complete. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barnstaple. — The  parish  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  Barnstaple,  was  re-opened  on  the 
2lth  ulb.,  after  restoration,- — a work  which  was 
commenced  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in 
186G.  The  work  then  done  comprised  the 
restoration  of  the  south  aisle  and  strengthening 
the  timbered  spire,  which  is  covered  with  lead. 
A few  years  later  the  chancel  and  north  and 
south  chancel  aisles  were  completed.  The 
work  just  finished  includes  the  nave,  north 
aisle,  and  north  transept.  The  old  pews  and 
galleries  have  been  cleared  out,  and  the  large 
stone  columns  and  wooden  beams  have  been 
removed.  Tho  oak  roofs,  which  were  covered 
up  with  lath  and  plaster,  have  been  cleared  off, 
aud  the  fine  old  oak  timbers,  with  the  beautiful 
carved  bosses,  exposed  to  view.  The  timbers, 
where  necessary,  havo  been  spliced  and 
strengthened,  and  in  some  cases  new  oak  plates 
have  been  fixed.  The  transept  roof  is  entirely 
new,  with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections, 
and  stone  corbels  to  support  the  plates.  These 
roofs  havo  been  covered  with  new  oak  boards 
and  felt,  and  covered  with  new  slates.  A new 
stone  ridge  and  two  stone  crosses  have  been 
fixed  on  the  gables  of  the  north  aisle  and 
transept.  The  ^apparatus  for  warming  the 
church,  which  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge,  is  a eorabiued 
system  of  warm  air  and  hot  water,  and  appears 
to  be  very  efficient.  An  opening  has  been  cut 
in  the  north  chancel  aisle  to  allow  the  organ  to 
be  brought  out  some  7 ft.  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  sound  more  into  the  church. 
The  instrument  has  been  taken  down  and 
cleaned,  and  four  new  stops  have  been  added  ; 
other  improvements  also  having  been  effected, 
and  a new  oak  case,  of  elaborate  design,  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott.  This  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Vowles,  of  Bristol.  A 
new  choir  vestry  bas  been  arranged  behind  the 
organ,  and  the  seats  have  been  re-arranged  in 
this  aisle.  The  bays  of  the  new  arcade  are  par- 
ticularly graceful,  the  arches  springing  from 
ornamental  stone  corbels  carved  by  Mr.  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  old  Jacobean  pulpit  which  had 
little  about  it  to  make  it  valuable,  has  given 
place  to  one  in  Bath  stone.  The  chancel  stalls 
and  fittings  generally  are  of  oak,  and  were  made 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They  were 
carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  who  has,  from  Mr. 
Scott’s  designs,  just  made  handsome  sedilia, 
bishop’s  seat,  aud  altar-rails,  all  in  pollard  oak. 
The  floor  has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
the  table  has  been  restored  and  surmounted  by 
a rich  marble  slab.  This  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Yoninge,  of  Barnstaple.  Two 
pendants  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Skidmore, 
of  Coventry,  for  the  Sanctuary.  The  brass 
rail  is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Potter,  of  London. 
The  whole  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  with  new 
oak  seats,  similar  to  those  of  the  south  aisle. 
The  old  monumental  slabs  have  been  re-laid  in 
the  middle  passage,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  places,  with  a tile  border  about  ] 5 in. 
wide  on  each  side.  The  wooden  floors  have  been 
well  ventilated  from  the  outside,  and  the  space 
under  covered  with  a layer  of  concrete  and 
smith’s  ashes.  The  whole  of  this  work  has  been 
done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott, 
architect,  of  London,  and  superintended  by  Mr. 

H.  Rooms,  his  clerk  of  works,  London  ; Mr.  J. 
Davy,  of  Barnstaple,  being  the  general  con- 
tractor. Mr.  Pickard,  of  the  same  town,  has 
done  the  carving  to  the  pulpit  and  Mayor's  seat 
and  the  bosses  to  the  transept  roof. 

Mucklesfone. — The  parish  church  of  Muckle- 
stone,  an  edifice  of  considerable  antiquity,  is 
undergoing  complete  restoration.  The  church 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  about 
a hundred  years  ago  was  enlarged ; but  its  ac- 
commodation is  insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day.  The  idans  of  the 
thirteenth  century  having  been  discovered,  the 
building  is  being  restored  after  the  original  de- 
sio’n.  Lord  Crewe,  through  whose  exertions 
chiefly  the  scheme  is  being  carried  out,  giving 

I, 000L  towards  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Knowle. — On  the  4th  inst.,  after  several 

postponements,  the  consecration  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Nativity,  Knowle,  took  place,  and 
with  the  service  was  combined  the  induction 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Hanbury  Tracy  as  \'icar. 
It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  building  of 
which  tho  present  structure  is  the  outcome  was 
erected.  The  first  church  was  a wooden  one. 
In  1870  the  foundation-stone  of  a permanent 
structure  was  laid,  the  designs  being  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Ponton  & Gough.  The  plans  pro- 


vided for  a church  in  the  Byzantine  style  of 
architecture.  The  chancel  and  two  bays  of  the 
nave  were  opened  for  service  in  1871.  The 
services  were  during  this  time  carried  on  in 
the  wooden  structure,  and  this  was  not  re- 
moved till  sufficient  of  the  permanent  nave 
had  been  built  round  it  to  take  its  place.  The 
main  walls  of  the  church  are  of  red  and  white 
Bridgwater  bricks;  the  walls  are  unplastered, 
and  are  on  the  interior  cased  to  the  height  of 
about  4 ft.  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  usnal  nave 
arcade  is  so  arranged  that  the  pillars  are  at  a 
a short  distance  from  the  walls;  narrow  side- 
aisles  are  thus  formed,  so  that  when  the  com- 
plete design  is  carried  out  the  whole  area  of  the 
nave  will  be  unobstructed.  The  apse  is  semi- 
circular, with  a domed  roof  of  30  ft.  in  diameter, 
constructed  of  cement  and  concrete  in  accord- 
ance with  the  style.  The  nave  walls  havo  yet 
to  be  carried  to  the  height  of  those  connected 
with  the  chancel,  and  if  tho  original  plans  are 
carried  out  a tower  or  spire  will  be  erected. 
The  total  outlay  on  the  bnilding,  which  seats 
about  600  persons,  has  been  6,000L,  besides 
about  500L  for  the  organ. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Clevedon  (Somerset). — On  the  6th  inst.  a new 
chapel  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  denomina- 
tion was  opened  at  Clevedon.  The  buildings 
are  Early  English  in  design.  The  main  walls 
are  of  Pennant  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
and  strings.  The  windows  are  of  similar  stone, 
and  have  traceried  heads.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  slate,  and  a lofty  ventilating-turret  is  placed 
in  a central  position  on  the  ridge.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  of  Wellington-chambers, 
Bridge-street,  Bristol,  under  whose  direction 
and  supervision  the  works  have  been  carried 
out.  The  chapel  will  seat  500  persons.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Green,  builder,  of  Clevedon,  tho  amount 
of  tho  contract  being  about  2,700L  The  com- 
mittee intend  erecting  a manse  on  a portion  of 
the  adjoining  site,  for  which  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  the  architect.  The  total  cost, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  entire  scheme,  will 
be  over  4,000L 

Helston. — It  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  here,  at  a cost  of  2,500Z. 

Streatham. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  here 
has  been  opened  for  service.  It  occupies  a 
commanding  site,  facing  the  main  road  to 
Croydon  aud  at  the  corner  of  Stanhope-road, 
close  to  Streatham  railway  station.  It  is  built 
of  coarse  Kentish  rag  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  in  the  Early  English  style.  At  the 
angle  of  the  building  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 
tower  and  spire  160  ft.  high,  the  foundations 
of  which  are  already  in.  The  chapel  is  entered 
from  the  front  by  a wide  flight  of  stone  steps, 
divided  by  a landing  into  two  divisions.  These 
deliver  on  to  n wide  lobby,  giving  access  by 
folding  doors  to  an  inner  vestibule,  and  then 
to  the  chapel  proper.  The  seats  are  divided  by 
a wide  central  aisle  5 ft.  wide,  and  two  side 
aisles.  The  size  of  the  chapel  is  80  ft.  by 
52  ft.,  and  there  is  also  a chancel  of  aspidal 
form,  33  ft.  deep  and  23  ft.  wide ; on  either  side 
there  will  be  an  organ-chamber  and  vestries, 
but  these  are  omitted  for  the  present,  as  are 
also  side  galleries,  but  as  sittings  are  provided 
on  the  ground  floor  for  over  700,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  not  be  added  at  all.  There  are 
small  transepts  at  the  chancel  end,  the  seats  of 
which  face  the  centre  aisle ; all  are  of  the  best 
deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  chancel  has 
choir  stalls  of  suitable  design  each  side.  The 
floor  is  of  Minton’s  tiles,  and  it  is  raised  two 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
communion  space  one  step  above  these  again. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  New 
Broad-street,  City.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
J.  & C.  Bowyer,  of  Upper  Norwood,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  when  completed  will  be 
upwards  of  8,0001. 


Sig-  Alexander  Castellani,  the  well-known 
antiquary,  died  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Portici,  near 
Naples,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Rome  in 
1848.  Deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
1852,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  but,  successfully  feigning  madness,  was 
liberated,  and  sent  out  of  the  Pontifical  States. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian 
pnrsnits,  and  chiefly  to  making  collections,  in 
which  he  dealt  largely. 
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NOVELTY  IN  THE  TYRES  OF  CARRIAGE- 
WHEELS. 

A XKW  description  of  wheel-tyre  has  been  patented 
by  Messrs.  ilerryweather&Sons,  fire-engine  makers, 
London.  The  object  of  this  tyro  is  to  prevent  the 
skidding  of  carriage-wheels  when  travelling  over 
roadways  where  tramways  exist.  The  tyre  is 
notched  on  both  edges,  and  as  this  overhangs  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  it  effectually  crosses  and  re-crosses 
the  tram-line  without  twisting  or  skidding. 

An  experiment  with  a fire-engine  having  the  im- 
proved tyres  was  tried  near  the  London  Hospital, 
where  the  tramway  has  been  in  a bad  state  owing 
to  some  underground  work,  and  the  result  proved 
most  satisfactory.  It  is  anticipated  that  carriages, 
hansoms,  mail-carts,  and  other  quick  - running 
vehicles,  will  save  at  least  half  their  annual  cost 
in  the  repairs  of  wheels  and  axles  by  the  use  of  the 
new  tyres. 


3ijoolis. 

ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOKS  OP 
PRACTICAL  ART. 

Art'toorli  in  Gold  and  Silver,  and  Art-tvork  ir, 
Porcelain.  By  HExav  B.  Wke.a.tley,  F.S.A.. 
and  Philip  H.  Del.vmotte.  London:  Samp- 
son Low  <fe  Co.  1883. 

The  number  of  various  “ Handbooks”  of  art  is 
so  great  at  present  that  we  almost  stand  in  need 
of  a classification  of  the  Handbooks  themselves. 
The  series  of  which  we  have  two  new  numbers 
now  before  us,  benr  the  names  of  Mr.  H.  B, 
"Wheatley  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Delamotte  on  the  title- 
page,  the  first-named  gentleman  being  assistant- 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  latter  pro- 
fessor of  drawing  and  painting  at  King’e 
College  j hnt,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  series 
of  handbooks,  we  are  left  in  some  doubt  ir 
regard  to  the  real  authorship,  as  we  observe 
that  the  “editor’s  preface”  is  signed  with  the 
initials  of  the  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
on  the  title-page,  so  that  it  is  not  very  cleai 
whether  they  are  occupying  the  position  ol 
editors  or  authors. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  series  now  before  ui 
deal  with  the  subjects  of  “Art-work  in  Golc 
and  Silver  (ilodem),”  and  “Art-work  in  Porce- 
lain.” By  the  phrase  “modern,”  in  applicatior 
to  the  first-named  subject,  is  intended  the  period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day,  com- 
mencing with  some  account  of  the  life  andworl 
of  Cellini.  In  this  one  is  glad  to  find  a littk 
variation  from  the  constant  sing-song  of  praist 
of  Cellini,  and  a recognition  of  the  fact  that,  his 
taste  was  no  more  nnimpeachablo  than  his 
character,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  two  had  £ 
certain  bearing  on  each  other.  A highly- 
elaborate  design  for  a jug,  given  on  page  G6  * 
observed,  “a  good  idea  of  one  class 
of  Celhm  s work.  It  is  over-ornamented,  and 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  thf 
character  of  the  man.  He  was  a blusterer  witl 
but  little  admiration  for  any  work  but  his  own 
He  had  no  compunction  in  melting  down  the 
fine  productions  of  his  predecessors ; still  he 
was  a peat  artist,  and  his  influence  was  immense  ” 
Had  he  been  a man  of  less  power,  it  might 
prbaps,  have  been  said  that  his  beauties  were 
his  owu,  and  the  faults  those  of  his  day  • but  he 
was  really  too  strong  and  influential  a man  tc 
be  regarded  m that  way,  and  probably  had 
some  considerable  influence  on  the  taste  of  the 
day,  or  at  least  went  his  own  way  without  beinn 
entirely  dependent  on  it.  The  fault  in  many  oi 
tos  sumptuous  designs  is  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  illnstration  referred  to ; they  show  a want 
of  clean  lines  pd  of  logical  connexion  of  the 
vanons  parts  of  the  design;  they  are  rich  but 

human  figure  is  tortured  into  the  designs,  in  the 
way  of  hand  es  and  stems,  in  a mannef  qJe  a 
vanance  with  any  true  feeUng  for  theSitv 
and  importance  of  the  figure  when  uaedS^  aJ 
adjunct  to  or  a heightener  of,  decorative 
design.  The  figure,  in  work  of  this  bind  should 
be  introduced  to  add  a higher  expression  to  tw 
design ; It  should  be  framed  amlH  1?  “ c • 

IS 

SSSSH-Sr-s-'s, 
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in  tah  Si,'”  SSf  ."i  “Pp™  to 

one  commence,  st  pTeTra  w en* ’’to™".  H.ndboo 
no  note  to  indicateS  wlieh MlS'erS'  >>“•  the; 

continned,  which  they 


twist  it  to  serve  as  a handle  or  for  some  other 
practical  purpose,  and  how  cleverly  he  can 
model  in  these  unmeaning  and  unnatural  posi- 
tions. And  when  the  figure  is  not  maltreated 
in  this  way,  the  outlines  of  the  design  of  Cellini 
are  too  often  ragged  and  bulbous,  for  no  osten- 
sible reason  except  the  desire  to  produce  what 
ho  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a rich  and 
sumptuous  effect,  but  which  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  pure  foi-m  and  of  truthfulness  of 
design.  And  unfortunately  the  historical  in- 
fluence of  Cellini  and  his  followers  has  impressed 
this  kiud  of  idea  of  taste  upon  the  modern  silver- 
smith’s mind  to  far  too  great  an  extent.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  this  in  look- 
ing at  such  collections  as  the  designs  made  for 
the  prizes  given  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 
It  is  useful  to  compare  this  class  of  design  with 
the  specimens  of  German  silversmiths’  work 
given  in  the  Handbook.  As  a general  rule, 
German  work  of  this  class  has  not  had  at  all 
the  repute  which  its  qualities  deserve;  though 
less  sumptuous  than  Italian  work,  it  generally 
shows  cleaner  line  and  greater  purity  of  form, 
and  a more  consistent  idea  running  through  the 
whole.  The  English  work  of  the  earlier  Renais- 
sance period  has  on  the  whole  less  character 
than  either  the  Italian  or  German.  It  escapes 
mostly  the  faults  of  exuberance  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  school,  but  rather  apj.iarently  by 
reason  of  a more  tame  system  of  modelling 
than  through  any  definitely-accepted  principle; 
and  it  seldom  attains  to  the  combined  elegance 
and  solidity  of  character  which  distinguish  the 
best  German  work  of  that  period. 

The  English  work  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
however,  loses  some  of  the  faults  of  that  of  the 
previous  period,  and  is  in  many  examples  re- 
markable for  really  fine  design  of  a severer  type 
than  that  of  the  preceding  period.  The  “Poison- 
cup,”  belonging  to  Clare  College,  which  is  en- 
graved on  page  84,  is  a good  oxamide  of  this, 
though  a little  weak  in  the  design  of  the 
handle,  which,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  com- 
fortable for  the  hand,  — one  of  the  first 
desiderata  of  a handle,  too  often  neglected. 
Another  example  is  tho  rosewater  dish  and 


bridge  (p.  88),  dating  from  the  latter  half  c 
the  seventeenth  century.  Here  wo  have  a grea 
reaction  from  the  florid  stylo  of  the  sixteentl: 
century  school ; in  this  school  of  design  th 
form  is  first  considered,  and  the  ornamen 
subordinated  to  it,  and  kept  withiu  its  lines,— 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  dish,  severity  of  lin 
is  carried  a little  too  far,  and  some  breaking  c 
the  lines  into  curves  would  have  relieved  th 
stiffness  of  the  form.  On  the  other  hand,  th 
fonn  of  the  ewer  is  most  elegant  and  we 
considered,  and  the  object  would  rank  as  artisti 
for  its  form  alone,  independently  of  added  orna 
ment;  and  if  we  cannot  quite  say  that  thi 
ought  always  to  he  the  case,  it  is  at  a 
events  a very  great  addition  to  the  artisti 
value  of  the  object.  A still  finer  exampl 
of  rich  ornament  confined  within  the  bouc 
dariea  of  a symmetrical  form  is  the  Plemis' 
salver,  engraved  (p.  90)  from  an  exampl 
m the  South  Kensington  Museum.  On 
or  two  of  the  Dutch  examples  given  are  als 
very  admirable  in  balance  of  style. 

We  ai-e  glad  to  observe  also  that  the  vulga 
and  pretentions  styleof  theeighteenth  century  r 
i ranee  IS  critically  condemned  in  the  succeed 
mg  chapter.  The  extra  interest  aroused  late! 
m this  acimol  of  work  by  the  Jones  CoIlectioS 
at  South  Kensington  has  tended  to  stimulate  ; 
taste,  too  prevalent  already,  for  this  gorgeous 
but,  netortheless,  vulgar  style  of  design,  whicl 
has,  unfortunately,  left  its  trace  only  too  mucl 
upon  French  silversmiths’  work  of  tho  presen 
day,  much  of  which  is  very  florid  and  exuberan 
m style.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  grea 
living  designer  and  worker  in  precious  metal, - 
Z^oaga,  of  Madrid,— whose  art  may  compan 
-vMth  anything  in  silversmith’s  work  that  ha 
ever  been  done.  It  ia  Moresque,  but  with  i 
manner  of  his  own,  and  a combination  o 
cnasmg  and  damascening  peculiar  to  himself 
and  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  in  effect 
« “eraved  in  th, 
Handbook,  but  not  on  a sufficiently  largo  scab 

Yiilnn  ‘lie  detail.  A good  deal  o 

Aaloaga  s work  was  m some  of  the  Internationa 

Stod  ntirr-  “ few  years  ago;  w, 

tfane^  ““Perior  character  at  th, 

tune.  The  Handbook  contains  a chapter  on  gok 

mustLrns."”’^  eonre^’intereaLt 

The  companion  volume  on  porcelain  art 
manufacture  has  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  tha, 


on  gold  and  silver  work ; • it  includes  good 
critical  remarks,  a sufficient  account  of  tho 
subject,  and  a number  of  very  well  selected 
reiiresentative  illustrations,  not  executed  in 
colour  (of  which  the  price  at  which  the  volumes 
are  issued  would  not  allow),  except  the  frontis- 
piece, which  as_a_  piece  of  colour  is  not  in  the 
highest  taste  : it  is  a modern  Sevres  vase,  of  the 
blue  and  gold  order  of  treatment  so  common  in 
Sfevres  work,  aud  which  we  always  regard  as  a 
common-place  combination,  showy  rather  than 
artistic.  Taste  in  colour  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  vary  more  with  climate  and  social  habits 
than  taste  in  form;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
present  tendency  of  taste  in  colour  (among 
those  English  people  who  have  any  such  taste 
at  all)  disposes  one  to  unduly  depreciate  these 
brilliant  and  rather  raw  effects  of  blue  or  rose 
porcelain  and  gold ; but  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  understand  a period  when  tho  moat  culti- 
vated aud  fastidious  persons  regarded  this  kind 
of  combination  as  one  of  tho  most  desirable  and 
enjoyable  decorative  effects.  The  form  and 
details  of  the  modern  specimen  engraved  here, 
are,  however,  more  refined  than  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  examples  of  the  Louis  Quinze 
period. 

Both  Handbooks  are  useful  and  well  got  up, 
and  contain  much  information  in  small  com- 
pass. 


Tewkesbury  Abbey  and  the  Abbey 
House. — The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  has 
sent  for  publication  ihe  annexed  reply  to  a 
memorial  laid  before  the  Council  by  the 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration  Committee, 
urging  the  importance  of  securing  for  the  Abbey 
Church  land  and  buildings  which  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  monastery,  but  which  have  long  been 
in  private  hands.  “ Resolution  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  May  30, 
1883,  in  reply  to  a memorial  of  the  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  Restoration  Committee  : — ‘ The  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  opportunity, 
which  may  not  occur  again  for  many  years,  now 
presents  itself  for  securing  to  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Tewkesbury  the  residence  known  as  the 
“Abbey  House,”  standing  in  its  own  grounds  on 
laud  which  embraces  the  site  of  old  monastic 
buildings,  the  house  itself  being  a portion  of 
those  buildings.  This  property  is  about  to  be 
sold  under  the  will  of  the  late  proprietor,  and 
tho  Council  earnestly  hope  that  funds  may  be 
forthcoming  to  purchase  at  least  the  portions 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  church,  so  as  to 
place  these  valuable  architectural  and  archteo- 
logical  features  of  the  Abbey  in  a state  of 
security,  and  remove  what  has  often  been  felt 
to  be  a great  ecclesiastical  incongruity.  The 
publication  by  the  Society,  in  1821,  of  a series 
of  large  drawings  and  plans  of  Tewkesbury  in 
the  Vefusta  ]iIo7iumenta  is  sufficient  indication 
of  the  interest  which  the  society  has  long  taken 
in  that  venera.ble  building,  and  which  now 
induces  them  to  make  this  appeal  on  behalf  of 
those  adjacent  remains,  which  have  unhappily 
been  so  long  alienated  from  the  edifice  of  which 
they  at  one  time  formed  an  integi-al  part,  and 
to  which  they  may  now  be  restored.’  ” — The 
memorial  referred  to  is  said  to  have  emanated 
from  the  National  Committee  in  London  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Abbey,  not  the  local  com- 
mittee, who  are,  it  is  stated,  displeased  at  the 
form  in  which  it  has  appeared. 

Ground  Leases.— In  reply  to  Sir  Hemy 
Wolff,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  consent  to  an  inquiry, 
either  by  a Royal  Commission  or  by  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  into  the  present  system 
of  ground  leases  in  towns,  whether  of  houses 
or  of  land  for  building  aud  occupation, — Mr. 
Gladstone  said  this  question  has  not  been 
discussed  in  the  House,  and  her  Majesty’s 
Government  are  not  aware  of  a state  of  facts 
which  would  enable  them  to  think  it  right  to 
move  for  an  inquiry. 

Deatk  of  a “ Steeplejack." — A steeplejack 
named  George  Williamson,  of  Manchester,  who 
fell  from  the  St.  Alkmond’s  Steeple,  Shrews- 
bmy,  on  the  8th  inst.,  died  at  Salop  Infirmary 
at  half  • past  two  on  Saturday  morning. 
He  never  recovered  consciousness,  and  the 
injuries  he  received  were  of  a most  shocking 
character.  Deceased  was  mariied,  and  leaves 
five  children.  At  the  inquest  a verdict  of 
“ Accidental  Death  ” was  returned. 
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Unhealthy  Dwellings,— In  his  last  report, 
■ Dr.  Liddle,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
ij Whitechapel,  draws  attention  to  some  newly' 
a erected  dwellings,  partly  in  Commercial-street 
■•and  partly  in  Shepherd  - street,  Spitalficlds, 
bthe  block  having  seventy  - three  rooms  for 
pthirty-nine  separate  families.  There  are  151 
jl  persons, — fifty -nine  adults  and  ninety  • two 
children, — living  in  fifty-three  of  the  rooms, 
some  of  which,  the  doctor  says,  “are  totally 
unfit  for  human  habitation.”  There  was  no 
light  in  them  even  on  a bright  day,  and  “ the 
sanitary  arrangements”  were  “very  unsatis- 
factory.” There  is  no  yard  or  open  space  to  a 
building  intended  for  more  than  200  people, 
and  Dr.  Liddle  thinks  that  this  case 
exemplifies,  in  a striking  manner,  the  necessity 
of  such  legislative  enactment  as  shall  prevent 
I the  erection  of  unhealthy  dwellings.  Some  of 

itho  rooms  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the 
authorities.  Another  building  of  the  same 
character  is  described  as  “ Plough  - street - 
jl  buildings,”  Whitechapel,  having  in  one  block 
5 eighty-three  rooms,  of  which  seventy-nine  were 
i{  occupied  by  178  persons,  ninety-ouo  of  whom 
b were  adults  and  eighty-seven  children,  “ the 
I lower  order  of  foreigners,  and  very  dirty.” 

1,  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Tree 
^masons’  Hall,  Great  Queen-street.  — The 
y paragraph  in  our  last  issue  finished  abruptly 
I without  completing  the  report  of  what  took 
rplace  in  a very  large  and  important  meeting  of 
r the  Grand  Lodge.  We  are  now  informed  that 
I the  I’eport  of  the  Board  of  General  Purposes, 
j advising  the  execution  of  certain  work  under 
jt  the  Grand  Superintendent  of  Works,  at  a cost  of 
S 35,000Z.  over  the  insurance  money,  was  not 
’ approved,  and  after  a very  long  discussion,  it 
t was  decided  to  appoint  a joint  building  com- 
} mittee,  four  members  representing  the  Board, 
i and  fom-  representing  Grand  Lodge.  The 
] members  duly  proposed  and  seconded  were 
) Messrs.  John  Gibson,  11.  W.  Stewart,  F.  Robin- 
i son,  Sampson  Pierce,  G.  Burt,  E.  Griggs,  Henry 
i;  Lovegrove,  W.  Smallpeice,  and  J.  L.  Thomas, 
r The  Earl  of  Carnai’von,  Pro-Grand  Master, 
•j  declared  the  election  to  be  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
J.  Gibson,  R.  W.  Stewort,  G.  Burt,  and  J.  L. 
iThoitias,  to  represent  Grand  Lodge.  The 
;i  committee  will  obtain  plans  and  estimates  to 
j submit  to  Grand  Lodge. 

. Memorials  of  the  Dead. — The  second 
.annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for 
'j  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
'I  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  Dr.  Trollope, 

I the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
ichair.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  the 
isecretary,  stated  that  the  number  of  members 
'had  steadily  increased,  and  now  reached  nearly 
‘500.  It  recorded  the  names  of  a variety  of 
iparishes  in  which  the  society  had  taken  action, 
Iwith  more  or  less  success,  to  stay  the  ruthless 
I destruction  of  monuments.  It  also  stated  that 
jthe  inscription  on  the  monument  of  one  person 
•known  to  fame,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  had  been 
(rescued  from  oblivion  and  re-cut,  through  the 
Isociety’s  agency,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Resolutions  were  proposed,  seconded, 
land  carried,  affirming  the  usefulness  of  the 
:80ciety  to  the  public. 

I A Kew  Fublic  Iiibrary  for  Rochdale. — 

(On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
iRochdale  Town  Council,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Baron,  the  ex-Mayor,  Mr.  Councillor 
iFishwick,  proposed  that  a public  library  should 
be  erected  on  a site  of  ground  at  Willow  Bank, 
nearly  fronting  the  Town-hall,  at  a cost  of 

4,5001.  Rooms  on  the  third  story  of  the  Towu- 
hall,  previous  to  the  fire,  were  used  for  a reading- 
iroom  and  library,  but  they  were  so  inaccessible 
on  account  of  their  height,  and  were  considered 
30  dangerous  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
books,  that  the  Council  for  some  time  past  have 
been  discussing  the  advisability  of  erecting  new 
premises.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  a 
decision  to  erect  a spacious  stone  building  of  a 
single  story,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  to  exceed 

4,5001. 

I Bequests. — The  will  (dated  Jan.  8,  1883) 
•vith  two  codicils  (dated  Feb.  9 and  26  follow- 
ng),  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Barlow,  late  of  The 
iLawn,  Camden-park,  Tunbridge-wells,  who  died 
!)n  March  27  last,  has  been  proved  by  Mrs.  Julia 
(Barlow,  the  widow,  aud  Frederick  Last,  the 
|)iecutors,  the  personal  estate  amounting  to 
i)ver  28,OOOJ.  The  testator  makes  bequests  to 
|.he  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  and  the 
irchitects’  Benevolent  Society.  Any  suras 
ijiven  by  him  in  his  lifetime  to  these  charities 
ire  to  be  taken  as  on  account  of  these  bequests. 


Pictures  for  South  Kensington. — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Dillwyn 
asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  whether  purchases  of 
pictures  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum  had 
been  recently  made;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  establish  at  that  institution  a second 
national  collection  of  pictures  in  addition  to  that, 
of  the  National  Gallery ; and,  if  such  were  the 
case,  by  whoso  recommendation  and  ou  whose 
judgment  the  purchases  of  pictures  for  South 

Kensington  had  been  made. Mr.  Mundella 

said  purchases  of  this  nature  had  been  made 
for  South  Kensington  iu  accordance  with  a 
practice  of  many  years'  standing,  but  the  sum 
so  spent  did  not  exceed  last  year  4001.  The 
purchases  w’ero  always  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  director  of  art. Mr.  Dillwyn 

said  he  shonld  call  attention  to  the  matter  when 
the  vote  for  South  Kensington  was  taken. 

The  Value  of  Property  in.  Somerset  and 
Wilts. — Mr.  George  Nicholls,  of  Bristol,  has 
just  conducted  one  of  the  most  important  sales 
of  property  which  has  taken  place  in  Bristol 
for  many  years  past,  having  sold  twenty-one 
lots  out  of  twenty-three  offered,  the  sum 
realised  being  17,2651.,  exclusive  of  amounts 
for  timber.  One  lot,  a farm  of  30  a.  3r.  2p.  in 
extent,  was  sold  for  3,2001. ; aud  another  farm, 
of  37  acres,  at  Churchill,  was  disposed  of  for 

3,5001. ; whilst  a third  farm,  of  52  acres,  was 
knocked  down  for  4,550L  At  Devizes,  Mr. 
Nicholls  also  sold  this  week  a farm  of  45  acres 
for  4,5001. ; and  Park  Dalo  House,  Devizes,  with 
8 acres  of  land  attached,  for  2,1801.  He  like- 
wise disposed  of  13  acres  of  pasture  and  arable 
land  for  1,3001. 

The  Ashburnham  Manuscripts.  — We 
regret  very  much  to  hear  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
aud  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ashburnham  manuscripts  have  not  concluded 
satisfactorily.  The  Trustees  recommended  the 
purchase  of  the  Stowe  and  Appendix  sections  for 

90.0001.  The  Government  declined,  and  offered 

70.0001.  Lord  Ashburnham  would  not  abate  his 
price.  In  order  to  make  a last  effort  the  Trustees 
proposed  to  make  up  the  20,0001.  by  reductions 
in  the  Museum  estimates  for  five  years.  The 
Government  decline,  and  refuse  to  give  more 
than  70,0001.  The  Treasury  letter,  refusing 
more  than  70,0001.,  was  before  the  Trustees  at 
their  meeting  on  Saturday  last. 

Asbestos  Goods. — Mr.  John  Bell  has  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Asbestos 
Goods  which  will  be  found  valuable,  and  should 
be  circulated.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
asbestos  may  be  usefully  employed,  and  the 
supposed  costliness  of  it  serves  to  deter  persons 
from  using  it.  Mr.  Bell’s  pamphlet  will  serve 
to  dispel  this  erroneous  impression. 


For  road  and  sewer  works,  on  tho  Sanda-end  Estate 
Fuluam.  Mr.  Charles  Belton,  surveyor 


Wuinwright  & Co. 

E.  J.  Pound  

Kellett  & Bentley 

W.  Adamson 

E.  &,  W.  lies "■ 

w.  Nicholls ;; 

C.  Killingback  

Nowell  & Robson 

James  Smith 

JohnBell 

H,  8.  Pollard 

8.  i;  J.  Saunders  (accepted) .. 
William  Owen  


..£3,850  0 
..  3,77A  0 
..  3,415  0 
,.  3,379  0 
..  3,075  0 
. 2.975  0 
..  2,8i7  0 
2,770  0 


For  dwelling-house  and  stores  at  East  Croydon  Station, 
for  Messrs.  Fremlin  Bros.,  Maidstone.  Mr.  M.  L.  Calev 
architect,  Tunbridge  Wells:— 


IV.  .X  u.  uastie 

Clements  & Wallis  

£4,448 
3,900 

0 

0 

Simonds 

3,853 

0 

Maides  & Harper 

3,530 

0 

II.  Stiff 

R.  Avard 

a’sie 

0 

Smith  Si  Bulled... 

3.494 

0 

A.  Bullock 

3,473 

0 

E.vanghan 

3 418 

0 

R.  Ward 

3,414 

0 

J.  Smith  & Sods  

3,17-4 

0 

W.  Holt 

3,170 

0 

J.  Araey 

3.147 

0 

Le  Gassick  & Co 

3,100 

0 

8.  Page  

2,960 

0 

For  new  roads  aud  surface-water  draii 
Oaks  Estate,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex, 
Warman  : — 

Wilson,  Walthamstow 

Peill  & Sons,  Bromley  

Pizzey,  Hornsey  

Blooiiifleld,  Tottenham  

Kecble,  Regent’s  Park  

Harris,  Camberwell 

Jackson,  Leyton  (accepted) 


s.  &c.,  on  the  Red 
tor  Mr.  Georgo 


•139  0 0 


For  Teddiiigton  Local  Board  surface  water  drainage 

H.  Smith £2,500  0 0 

Jas.  Taylor 2.'il8  13  5 

W.Wood 2,330  0 0 

J.  Filler  1,990  0 0 

J.  Bell 1.918  0 0 

J.  Young  & Co 1,913  13  11 

S.  J.  Saunders  & Co 1,875  1 3 9 

Cowdery  4 Co 1,781  6 7 

Trimmer  & Co 1,763  0 0 

Carter  1,741  is  1 

Beadle  Bros 1,624  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) 1,570  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  new  boys’  and  girls'  schools  at  Norwood,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Lambeth  Union.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Coe, 


architect  ; 

Priestly  & Gurney .. 

Mowlem  & Co 

J.  W.  Ilorbes 

Earnell  & Sons 

W.  Smith 

J.  Longley 

W.  Donoghuo 

Nightingale 

Booth  Bros 

W.  Oldrey 

6.  Shaw 

Bowyer 

W.  Shepherd  

Kirk  & llandall  

C.  WaU 

Lucas  & Sons  


£65,621  0 
64,390  0 
63,600  0 
63,300  0 
63,249  0 
63,130  0 
62,-462  0 
. 62,280  0 
. 61,'100  0 
. 60,967  0 
. 49,956  0 
. 49.673  0 
. 49,615  0 
. '48,867  0 
. 47,376  0 
. 47,000  0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  114  and  115,  Holborn.  Mr.  F. 
Chambers,  aniliiteet 

Wugstalf £4,541  0 0 

W.  Brass 4,365  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  - 4,320  0 0 

Colls  li  Co 4,296  0 0 

Ashby  &,  Horner  4,257  0 0 

Greenwood 4,213  0 0 

Holland  & Uannen  4,176  0 0 

J.  Grover  4,173  0 0 

Conder 4,173  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Britannia  public- 
house,  Bow  Common-kno.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect : — 

C.  Mai-r  J;997  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 981  0 0 

J.  Anley aiO  0 0 

Parrish  & Hawker  875  0 0 

J.  Walker  829  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  Oldfield-road  Board  School,  Stoke 
Newington.  Mr.  E.  R.Eobson,architect:— 

L.  H.  & K.  Roberts £2,896  0 0 

E.  Lawrence 2,77-1  0 0 

W.  T.  Nibbett  2,748  0 0 

T.  Boyce 2,683  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  2,646  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 2,600  0 0 

C.  Goad  2,570  0 0 

C.  Wall  2,449  0 0 


For  building  new  warehouses  and  ofGces,  on  the  site  of 
Shaw  & Overman’s  Alinehouses,  near  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
Southwark,  for  tho  Managers  of  tho  Humphery  Estates. 
Mr.  George  A.  Dunnage,  architect,  5,  John-street, 
Adelphi.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdeli  & Gitfard, 
Gresham-buildings,  Basiughall-street : — 

Greenwood £4,009  0 0 

Larke  & Son  3,690  0 0 

S.  Chafen  3,630  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons  3,457  0 0 

W.  Bangs  & Co 3,385  0 0 

Higgs  &■  Hill  (accepted) 3,284  0 0 

Fertile  erection  of  four  houses  and  shops  in  Briiton- 
road,  for  Mr.  Earle  Bird.  Messrs.  Fowler  Si  Hill, 
architects I 
Pack  Bros,  (accepted)  „,.,,£o,300  0 0 | 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  17  and  18,  Wafer-gate, 
Grinthnm,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  6,  Pomtry, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect; — 

G.  Hewitt,  Leicester  £2,350  0 0 

Rudd  & Sons,  Grantham 2,287  0 0 

Warinaby  & Sons 2,160  0 0 

R.  Hoakley 2,110  0 0 

For  new  general  offices,  for  the  Consett  Iron  Company, 
Limited,  Durham.  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  architect : — 

Humphrey  Atkinson  (accepted)  £6,339  5 0 

For  the  erection  of  a manse,  Bellingham,  Northumber- 
land. Mr.  Wm.  Lister  Newcombe,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
architect 

Robson  ik  Tremble  (accepted). 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Northern  Counties 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr.  Win.  Lister  Newcombe,  architect:— 

L.  Gaby  (accepted). 


eorge’ 

Hyde.  Mr.  James  Hunt,  architect,  4,  Warren-street 
Stockport.  Quantities  by  tho  architect 

Graham  & Sons,  Manchester £1,700  0 0 

Statham  k Sons,  Pendleton  1,652  0 0 

Wharam,  Hyde 1,558  12 

Simpson,  Hyde 

Haughton,  Godley  

Robinson,  Hyde  (accepted)  . 


1,510 
1,340  0 
1,245  0 


For  painting,  paperhanging,  &c.,  at  Ford-croft,  St.  Mary 
Cray,  Kent.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ansell,  architect,  Mansion  House- 
chambers,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street : — 

G.  W.  Stewart,  Walworth  (accepted). .£203  0 0 

For  necessary  labour  in  sea  defence  works,  for  tk& 
Worthing  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Walter  Home,  sup- 

James  Page,  Shoreham  (accepted). 


For  the  execution  of  certain  works  of  house  drainage 
(Contract  No.  10),  in  the  township  of  Urmston,  for  the 
Barton  Smiitary  Authority,  Urmston.  Mr.  John  Price, 

®'“'^®^°Williams  & Whittaker,  Flixton  (accepted). 
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For  hospital  at  Haneleton,  for  the  Hove  Commissioners. 
■ ” B.  Ellice  Clark,  engineerandsorvejor.  Quantities 

Boundary  WaDs. 

£1,425  0 0 

1,5-13  0 0 


Mr. 

by  Mr.  B.  H.  Nunn 

Hospital, 

Botting,  Brighton  £5,-150  0 

Sawyer,  Clapbam 5,176  0 

J.  Parsons  & Son,  Hove..  5,274  14  0 1,321 

Chappell,  Pimlico  6,048  0 0 1,290  v w 

Anscombe,  Brighton  5,021  14  2 1,283  13  10 

Bruton,  Brighton  4,850  0 0 1,400  0 0 

Peters,*  Horsham  4,760  0 0 1,056  0 0 

Loneley,  Crawley  4,665  0 0 1,296  0 0 

J.  Stenning,  Brighton  ...  4,650  0 0 920  0 0 

• Accepted, 

For  now  conservatory  at  7,  Castlenau,  Barnes.  Mr.  G. 
Edwards,  architect ; — 

Scharien  & Williams  (accepted). 

For  erecting  new  school  in  Anson-road,  Tufnell  Park, 
for  Mr.  A.  Bsyles.  Mr.  Geo.  Truefitt,  architect 

Thomas  Watson,  Dulwich  (accepted) ...  £500  0 0 

For  painting,  whitewashing,  repairs,  Ac.,  at  the  St. 
George^s  Union  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  St.  George’s  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saion  Snell  & 
Sons,  architects 

Interior.  Exterior. 

A,  Pemberton £730  0 0 £870  0 0! 

F.  Stevenson  655  0 0 445  0 0 

Abrahams  Bros not  given  495  0 0 

Chas.  Wall  410  0 0 488  0 0 

Sheerman  & Son 368  12  0 487  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearley  323  0 0 479  0 0 

M.  AM,  Fleming* 310  0 0 310  0 0 ! 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Marylebone  Nursing  Institute, 
Notting-hill.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  A Sons,  architects  : — 

Wm.  Brass £9,789  0 0 

E.  Toms  9,693  0 0 

M.  Manley 0,681  0 0 

Mowlem  i Co 9,434  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  9,271  0 0 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) 8,993  0 0 


For  palling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Princess  of  Wales 
public-Douse,  Grove-street,  Deptford  (exclusive  of  cabinet, 
counter,  pewtering,  and  gasfittings,  Ac.),  for  Mr.  Frank 
Barnes.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect,  113,  Lewiabam- 
road;— 

W.  Shurmor  £2,280  0 0 

Mark  Redman  2,197  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  2,147  0 0 

Hubble  A Trott,  Deptford  (accepted)  1,785  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Devonshire  Villa  at 
Brondesbury.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect : — 

Williams  A Son  £616  0 0 

WardALamble  397  0 0 

J.  0.  Richardson  (accepted) 300  0 0 

For  detached  residence,  Homsey-lane.  Mr.  Walter 
Graves,  architect 

C.  Goad  £3,250  0 0 

Williams  A Son 3,167  0 0 

G.  Green 2.950  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  (accepted)  2,763  0 0 

For  two  offices,  adioining  Willesden-green  Station,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
architect  : — ’ 

Williams  A Son £353  0 0 

WardALamble  3^2  10  0 

For  stable,  Cairns-roads,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Brown. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Poole,  81,  Chancery-lane,  architect  — 

; 4375  0 0! 

Richens  A Mount. 320  0 0 

Sugden  A Wood  295  0 0 

Matthias 272  10  0 

HigMtt  A Brown 252  10  0 

Hair  _ -2.17  0 Q 

Prte  A Co ^ 0 0 

230  0 0 

219  0 0 

51‘ideU  209  15  0 

^ean  200  0 0 

Howard  194  4 q 

^dndgeAJenvey  185  13  6 

Cubitt'.  184  10  0 

Hancock,  Battersea  (accepted)  17i  5 0 I 

For  the  erection  of  hoase  with  shop,  Bcrkhamated 
^ckitects'  Batterbnry  A Huxley’ 

J.  Honour  A Son,  Tring  (accepted). 


For  draining,  kerbing,  and  making  up  Sophia,  Drayton, 
Wallwood,  and  Bulwer  roads,  for  the  Leyton  Local  Board. 


Mr.  Wm.  Dawson,  surveyor : — 

Lovedale  A Brooks,  Woolwich £2,114  1 1 

Wilson,  Walthamstow 1,973  13  2 

Rutty,  Bow 1,879  0 0 

Wheelor  A Hindle,  London  1,867  15  1 

.1.  W.  A John  Neave,  Stratford  1,767  6 10 

Woodham  A Ery,  Greenwich  1,765  0 0 

Bell,  Wood-green  (withdrawn) 1,665  14  0 


For  two  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages,  on  the  Little 
Massingham  Estate,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Walker  (exclusive  of 
bricks,  lime,  sand,  and  cartage  of  the  same).  Messrs. 
William  Adams  A Son,  architects,  King’s  Lynn 


Nelson,  Terrington £642  0 0 

Lofts  A Son,  Ely 612  0 0 

Foreman  A Jarvis,  Lynn  690  0 0 

P.  H.  Dawes,  Lynn  .- 662  0 0 

Boddy,  Harpley  660  0 0 

Chilvers,  Snettisham 650  0 0 

Leach,  Lynn 478  0 0 

Rolling  A Southgate,*  Rudham  -429  0 0 

•Accepted. 


For  business  premises,  Brixton-rise,  for  Mr.  John 
Bowron.  Mr.  G.  T.  Poole,  81,  Chancery-lane,  architect. 


Quantities  supplied : — 

Smart  £894  16  0 

Maxwell  Bros 870  0 0 

Whitlock  797  0 0 

Hall,  Camberwell  (accepted)  767  0 0 


For  making  up  roads  on  the  Sunny-gardens  Estate, 
Hendon.  Messrs.  Barker  A Boscoe,  191,  Earl’s  Court- 
road,  sxirveyor: — 

John  Bell  (accepted). 


For  making  up  Bardolph-road,  for  the  Islington  Vestry. 
Mr.  Chas.  Hygens,  surv^or 

John  Bell  (accepted). 
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Note.— The  reeponaibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


notice  to  advertisers. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TEADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  llnee  (about  fifty  words)  or  uuder 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertleements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlsomente  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
4c.  may  be  obUined  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s  ed 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECE8SAET 
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9,“**  ^ Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

reach  the  Office 

before  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

»nnot  be  responaihle  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertioemenU,  and 
” °™“*“‘**  COPIES  ONLY  ohouJd  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  la  supplied  oiBSCT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  annum, 
Pk»aid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Piiblisber.  46.  Catherine-stieet.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Boulting  Freestone  and  Kam  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster, 
Somerset, — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portlaud-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staflb  & 
Hank,  Stol^  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  MircaRLL, 
6,  Au^atus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarcheSjwarebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooma,  and  terraces.  [Advt, 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-at,,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Monufocturera  of 


^ riOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^ V.^  LEVER,  SCREW,  A BARREL  BOLTS, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  borough  road 

LONDON,  S.E. 


IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRA  BY  & CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY, 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Particulars  on  application.  eUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


VoL.  XLIV.  No.  -.1.7, 


SATTniDAT,  Jpse  33.  1683. 
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Coloured  Sculpture. 


' GERMAN  sculptor,  Herr 
Carl  Caner,  is  showiug  in 
his  atelier,  at  Kreuznaeh, 
asmallcollection  of  sculp- 
ture, in  -which  he  has 
attempted  a new  solution 
of  the  much  - debated 
problem  of  employing 
colour  upon  such  works. 
The  question  whether 
sculpture  is  improved  or 
injured  by  the  application  of  colours  is  one  upon 
■which  the  greatest  authorities  hold  the  most  con- 
flicting opinions.  The  great  critic,  Winkelmann, 
and  the  Classical  school  after  him,  regarded  the 
painting  of  sculptured  works  with  colours  as  a 
relapse  into  primitive  barbarism.  The  unde 
‘niahlo  fact  that  some  of  the  best  sculptures  of 
■ancient  times  show  traces  of  colour,  Winkel- 
mann and  his  followers  considered  to  ho  due  not 
to  the  original  sculptors,  hut  to  additions  made 
in  the  later  more  luxurious  and  corrupt  ages  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  art  declined  and  taste 
fcecamc  once  more  vitiated  and  barbarous. 
With  regard  to  Greek  art  of  the  best  period,  it 
is  only  in  the  present  century  that  we  have 
gradually  obtained  materials  for  adequately 
appreciating  it  at  its  true  value  ; and  down  to 
the  present  day  the  great  majority  of  artists 
•and  art  critics  have  condemned  all  colouring  in 
plastic  works,  except  in  so  far  as  the  material 
employed  possessed  natural  colours.  This  objec- 
tion to  colour  extended  even  to  architecture. 
In  the  year  18G1  a Congress  of  French,  Belgian, 
and  German  artists, — painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects, — w.as  held  at  Antwerp,  where  this 
question  was  discussed.  On  that  occasion, 
though  not  altogether  without  opposition,  a 
resolution  was  adoi:)ted  by  a vast  majority  affirui- 
ing  that  a correct  classical  style  admits  in  plastic 
works  no  colour  hut  that  natural  to  the  material 
employed,  and  that  the  ideal  colour  in  all  monu- 
mental edifices  and  in  sculptures  was  uniform 
white,  as  best  exemplified  iu  white  marble. 
There  and  elsewhere,  and  both  before  and  since 
the  Antwerp  Congress,  there  has  been  a 
minority  which  held  very  different  views. 
Students  of  ancient  art  and  antiquities  had 
shown  that  works  belonging  indisputably  to  the 
ancient  classical  period  presented  traces  of 
having  once  been  painted  with  colours.  Painted 
statues  were  found  in  Pompeii  3 others  were 
discovered  iu  Rome,  and  these  examples  did 


not  fail  to  exercise  much  iaflncnco  on  th 
opinions  of  critics.  No  doubt  there  was  some 
force  in  the  argument  that  the  painted 
sculptures  of  Pompeii  dated  from  a period  when 
art  was  beginning  to  decay.  It  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  think  that  in  the  poorest  ages  the 
ancients  would  cover  the  beautiful  white  marble 
with  paint,  and  this  opinion  is  still  predominant. 
It  was  only  with  gold  that  in  certain  ornamenta- 
tion there  was  any  disposition  to  make  an  ex- 
ception, although  in  the  ancient  classical  period 
t was  not  admitted  in  painting.  The  sculp- 
tured and  architectural  remains  of  ancient 
Athena,  however,  wore  at  length  studied  with 
more  attention  than  was  formerly  possible,  and 
here  again  there  were  found  unmistakable 
traces  of  ancient  colouring.  In  tbo  case  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  assertion  that 
they  had  once  been  coloured  was  strongly  dis- 
puted, and  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The 
traces  of  colours  on  the  metopes  of  the  Temple 
of  Theseus,  ou  the  other  baud,  were  not  to  be 
denied.  Here,  then,  was  an  o.xample  of  colour 
from  the  .age  of  Pericles  and  Pliidias.  But  as 
to  how  that  ancient  temple  really  appeared  with 
its  coloured  portions,  art-critics  were  never  able 
to  form  any  adequate  or  rational  idea.  Another 
thing  which  clearly  proved  that  the  -white 
raarblo  theory  did  not  prevail  in  ancient  times 
was  the  fact  that  Phidins  notoriously  executed 
some  of  his  greatest  -works  in  ivory  and  gold  5 
and  that  in  the  golden  drapery  of  these  chryi 
elephantine  statues  there  were,  according  to 
ancicut  -written  testimony,  llowers  painted  in 
their  proper  colours.  All  these  ancient  works, 
however,  had  been  destroyed  or  lost,  and  the 
ancient  authors  who  had  seen  and  described 
them  themselves  belonged  to  a period  somewhat 
later  than  the  strictly  classical  age  of  antique 
ai't.  Such  is  the  uncertain  position  in  which 
the  question  of  colour  in  ancient  sculptures  h.as 
long  remained,  even  down  to  the  present  day. 
Sculptors,  however,  have  in  many  instances 
been  sensible  of  the  aesthetic  coldness  of  the 
pure  white  of  marble,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  o.xamples  of  the  attempt  to  impart  to  it 
warmer  tints.  Thus  Canova  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed a light  yellow  in  relieving  the  coldness 
of  some  of  his  marble  sculptures,  and  the 
sculptor  Gibson  showed  an  instance  of  the 
application  of  colour  iu  one  of  his  works  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Though  the 
latter  attempt  met  with  a favourable  reception, 
Gibson’s  example  has  found  scarcely  any 
imitators.  The  French  sculptor,  Clesinger, 
however,  at  a later  date  attempted  the 
employment  of  a little  colour  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  beautiful  female  busts,  besides 
putting  a flower,  with  its  proper  colour,  in 
the  liair,  and  adding  real  gold  earrings  and 
necklace.  Closinger’s  marble  busts  thus  orna- 
mented looked  very  much  like  wax  dolls.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  weakness  of  coloured  marble  that  in 
appearance  it  too  much  resembles  wax ; and 
about  waxwork,  however  well  modelled,  there  is 


always  something  at  once  rather  ridiculous  and 
repellent.  In  harmony  with  the  realistic  spirit 
of  art  in  the  present  day  there  have  been  other 
experiments  in  the  application  of  colour  to 
sculpture.  Many  of  these  attempts  have  led  to 
nothing.  The  coloured  Panathenaio  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  by  Owen  Jones,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  not  approved  by  Continental  critics. 
It  is  precisely  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  warmest  discussion, 
the  opinions  on  the  question  whether  it  was 
painted  or  not,  and,  if  painted,  what  colours 
were  used,  being  greatly  divided.  This  frieze,  the 
incomparable  work  of  Phidias,  represents  the 
Panathenaio  festive  procession  to  the  deities 
regarded  as  the  Protectors  of  Athens,  and  a 
largo  portion  of  the  original  work  known  as  the 
Elgin  marbles  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Some 
additional  portions  arc  in  Paris  and  others  still 
at  Athens.  It  was  originally  fixed  round  the 
walls  of  the  Celia,  within  the  double  row  of 
columns  encircling  the  Temple.  Even  under 
the  bright  suu  of  Attica  it  was,  therefore,  bub 
scantily  lighted.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
purely  plastic  effect  could  not  have  been  great, 
and  that  colour  was  resorted  to  to  assist  it. 
And  this  inference  or  conjecture  not  only  lias 
several  ancient  authors,  but  also  certain  traces 
still  discoverable  on  the  sculptures  themselves 
in  its  favour.  To  this  subject  Herr  Cauer,  of 
Kreuznaeh,  has  been  for  a long  time  devoting- 
bis  attention,  and  ho  has  succeeded  in  making 
certain  important  observations  which  had 
escaped  previous  critics.  On  close  examina- 
tion Herr  Cauer  discovered  unmistakable 
traces  of  gilding  on  the  Parthenon  reliefs.  In 
some  spots  the  gold  is  still  visible,  and  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  frieze  -was 
more  or  less  gilded.  Whether  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  relief  there  are  traces  of  colour,  as 
the  French  investigators  Millin  and  Dcsbutsson 
have  alleged,  Herr  Cauer  has  been  unable  to 
ascertain  from  lack  of  opportunity  for  close 
examination.  But  he  points  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  authors,  the  reliefs  were 
coloured,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  their 
original  condition  they  may  have  shown  both 
gilding  and  colours  at  the  same  time.  Herr 
Cauer  proceeded  on  this  hypothesis  to  certain 
experiments.  A part  of  the  frieze  of  which  ho 
obtained  a plaster-of-Paris  casting,  he  com- 
pletely restored  and  gilded,  and  then  over  the 
gilding  he  painted  very  lightly  some  coloured 
ornamentation,  so  that  the  metallic  lustre  of 
the  gilding  acted  through  the  colours  like  light 
on  the  higher  portions  of  the  relief,  while  in 
the  deeper  parts  the  shade  is  strengthened.  In 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  authentic 
fragments  of  the  work  he  coloured  the  ground 
blue-black.  The  colours  he  employed  in  his 
restoration  are  blue,  two  shades  of  red,  black, 
brown,  green,  and  white.  The  golden  ground 
softens  all  these  colours,  and  by  shining  through 
them  so  modifies  them  that  the  effect  is  nowhere 
discordant  or  inharmonious,  nor  is  the  effect 
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merely  naturalistic.  The  stylistic  character  of 
the  sculpture  is  uot  at  all  distui’bed  by  these 
additions,  but  the  different  figures  and  parts  of 
figures  come  oiit  with  greater  prominence. 
Herr  Cauer  made  his  first  attempts  in  this  style 
of  decoration  on  some  groups  of  figures, 
statuettes,  and  reliefs  of  his  own.  Some  of 
these  are  plaster  casts,  others  are  iii  terra-cotta, 
others  in  marble.  In  some  cases  the  colouring 
is  stronger  than  in  others.  What  may  be  the 
value  or  success  of  this  new  or  revived  method 
of  decoration  only  experience  can  show. 

The  marble  work  upon  which  Ilerr  Cauer  has 
madehisesperimentingilding  and  coloured  deco- 
ration is  a large  and  beautifully  executed  head 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  It  is  a high  relief  of  at 
least  twice  life-size  in  a medallion.  Herr  Cauer 
ha-s  kept  the  colours  hero  within  very  modest 
bounds.  The  face  shows  only  the  slightest  tint. 
The  red  of  the  lips  is  scarcely  visible.  The 
abundant  hair  and  beard  are  apparently  coloured 
with  brownish  black  only  in  the  deeper  parts, 
and  the  ground  of  the  deep  medallion  is  darkened, 
bnt  not,  strictly  speaking,  coloured.  The  general 
effect  reminds  the  spectator  of  certain  speci- 
mens of  the  goldsmith’s  art  of  the  last  century, 
in  which  different  alloys  impart  a variety  of 
tones  to  the  metal,  some  lighter,  others  darker, 
some  inclining  to  red,  others  greenish.  The 
most  remarkable  thing,  however,  is  that  in 
life-like  expression  this  Christ’s  head  has 
gained  enormously  from  the  additions. 

With  regard  to  Herr  Cauer's  restoration  of 
the  Parthenon  frieze,  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  are  wonderfully  preserved  and  heightened. 
Whether  in  the  bright  sunshine,  or  in  a sub- 
dued light,  or  in  the  dusk  or  dawn,  the  work  is 
always  clear,  the  separate  parts  being  nnusually 
distinct,  and  standing  out  from  the  background. 
Tho  brighter  the  light  the  greater  the  effect  of 
the  gold ; the  darker  it  is  the  more  effective  the 
colours. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  tho 
experiments  of  Herr  Cauer  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  all  artists  and  sculptors.  After  prose- 
cuting his  experiments  a little  further,  Herr 
Cauer  purposes  sending  the  works  exhibiting 
the  results  to  Vienna  aud  Berlin,  and  submitting 
tbem  to  the  examination  of  the  critics  of  those 
capitals.  The  results  of  Herr  Cauer’s  experi- 
ments are  very  different  from  the  coarsely- 
painted  statues  of  tho  Middle  Ages  or  of  tho 
modern  Romanticists,  aud  are  likely,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  to  inaugurate  a discussion  which  -will 
greatly  agitate  the  artistic  and  learned  world  of 
the  immediate  future. 


THE  ARMIES  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  TH. 

PRINCIPLES  THAT  REGULATE  THE 
COMMISSARIAT. 

A CONTEMPOBARY  writer,  to  whom  no  one,  eve 
among  those  least  in  accordance  with  his  view: 
can  refuse  the  admiration  due  tothe  expressionc 
pregnant  thought  in  terse  and  incisive  Englisl 
has  just  called  attention  to  certain  difference 
existing  between  two  armies,  or  divisions  of  ou 
national  forces,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  t 
say  which  is  the  most  necessary  to  the  safet 
and  welfare  of  England.  It  is  not  our  purpoa 
to  follow  Sir  E.  Sullivan  in  his  remarks  on  th 
effect  of  certain  changes  which,  as  it  wer 
under  onr  very  eyes,  have  been  effected  withi 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  our  army  prcpei 
that  is  to  say,  our  national  defensive  establisl 
ment  of  land  forces ; although  the  matter  i 
one  so  closely  concerning  the  welfare  of  ever 
English  man,  woman,  and  child  that  we  can  d 
no  less  than  call  attention  to  the  letters  of  thi 
able  writer,  published,  or  about  to  be  published 
we  understand,  in  a readilj  accessible  forn 
But  It  IS  a remarkable  instance  of  the  want  c 
any  available  index  to  knowledge  to  find 
writer  of  such  authority  understating  our  rail 
way  array  by  some  66  per  cent. 

■p  two_  armies  in  England,”  says  Si 

L.  buUivan,  “a  military  army  and  an  industrir 
army.  We  may  put  each  roughly  at  100  00 
men.  ’ But  if  the  writer  had  consulted  s 
popular  a work  as  “ Our  Railways,”  by  Josep! 
Parsloe,  he  would  have  found  that  according  t 
the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  Feb  £ 
18/0,  there  were  at  that  time  274,5.35  person 
employed  on  the  railways  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  is  one  of  the  great  defects  ii 
our  railway  returns  that  no  annual  account  i 
rendered  of  tho  number  of  railway  servants 
a hue  or  two  added  to  the  Board  of  Tradi 
retons  would  afford  a valuable  set  of  statistica 
facts  on  this  head.  The  nearest  approach  tha 


wo  can  make,  in  tho  absence  of  later  returns 
than  that  in  question,  is  to  calculate  how  many 
men  were  employed  per  mile  in  1874,  and  to 
apply  the  same  proportion  to  the  increased 
length  of  railways  now  open.  On  the  16,449 
miles  of  railway  open  at  the  end  of  1874,  the 
number  above  cited  allows  IG'7  persons  per 
mile.  At  that  rate,  the  number  employed,  in 
round  figures,  on  onr  actual  18,000  miles  of 
railway,  will  be  300,000  men.  The  gross  working 
expenditure  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  1874  amounted  to  32,612,712?.  If  we 
roughly  divide  this  as  half  paid  for  materials, 
and  half  for  labour,  it  gives  an  average  of  very 
nearly  60/.  per  head  for  all  the  railway  servants 
in  that  year.  The  year  1878  is  tho  last  for 
which  the  analytic  returns  of  tho  ” Index  to  our 
Railway  System”  have  been  published.  The 
length  of  line  then  open  was  17,333  miles, 
which,  at  IG'7  souls  per  mile,  gives  289,462 
men.  The  total  working  expenditure  for  the 
United  Kngdom,  for  tho  same  yeai*,  was 
33,189,368/.,  the  half  of  which,  taken  as  before, 
comes  to  57/.  per  man  per  year.  This  gives  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay  of  aboiit  6 percent. ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  the  working  expenses 
which,  in  1874,  were  55  per  cent,  of  revenue, 
had  fallen,  in  1878,  to  53  per  cent. ; so  that,  as 
a rough  check,  the  payments  are  not  very  dis- 
proportionate to  the  estimate  of  the  number  of 
men. 

IVe  hope  that  the  forthcoming  analysis  of  the 
census  of  1881  will  enable  us  to  give  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  tho  great  army  of  industry 
that  caiTies  out  the  designs  and  orders  of  the 
architect.  In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  another  great  industry, — that  which 
provides  the  fodder  for  tho  iron  horse,  without 
which  railways  would  cease  to  run, — the  change 
that  has  taken  place  is  of  a different  kind, 
while  the  actual  numbers  employed  Jaro  much 
larger  than  on  tho  railways.  Taking  1S81  as 
tho  last  year  for  which  we  have  as  yet  tho 
returns,  the  length  of  railway  opened  was  18,180 
miles,  which  at  our  former  allowance  would 
employ  303,606  men.  The  miners  employed  in 
that  year  were  495,477.  But  the  number  of 
miners  employed  in  1874  was  508,032.  And 
while,  in  1881  each  miner  won  311  tons  of  coal, 
in  1874  ho  only  won  249  tons  of  coal.  Those 
who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  com'so  of 
trade,  and  the  movement  of  public  wealth,  as 
far  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  statistical 
returns,  will  be  neither  puzzled  nor  surprised  at 
this  difference  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
in  the  efficiency  of  tho  workmen  within  seven 
years.  Whether  we  admire  it  or  deplore  it,  the 
fact  is  undeniable.  But  how  would  it  fare  with 
us  if  an  equally  powerful  element  of  caprice,  or 
of  whatever  we  may  please  to  call  it,  actuated 
our  railway  servants  ? Were  such  a thing  to 
occur  it  would  take  at  least  throe  millions  of 
money  from  dividend  to  add  to  expenditure,  or 
vice  versd.  Now  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
fluctuation,  nor  could  it  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise.  But  with  the  steady  industrial 
railway  army  this  fluctuation  of  efficiency  has 
been  so  small,  as  compared  to  that  among  the 
colliers,  that  we  may  well  consider  that  it  has 
not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of 
natural  law. 

^ The  highest  gross  return  earned  at  any  time  : 
since  1854  by  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  in  the  yeai*  1874,  when  it  amounted  to 
9'5  per  cent,  upon  capital.  There  had  been  a 
steady  rise  to  that  amount  since  1867,  when  the 
gross  revenue  stood  at  7'86  per  cent,  on  capital, 
giving  a rise  of  about  8J  per  cent,  in  seven 
years.  Working  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  wei’e 
at  their  lowest  in  1869,  being  then  3-69  per  cent, 
upon  capital,  and  rising  to  5T3  per  cent.,  or  by 
36  per  cent,  in  five  out  of  those  seven  years. 
These  figures  are  very  significant,  both  to  the 
buyers  and  tho  sellers  of  labour.  They  show  that 
there  are  mighty  and  irresistible  forces  at  work, 
which  regulate  the  condition  aud  the  emolument 
of  the  working-man,  in  close  relation  to  tho 
activity  of  trade,  that  is  to  say,  to  tho  general 
prosperity.  They  show  how  hostile  to  patriotic 
intelligence  are  all  attempts  to  advance  tho 
supposed  interest  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  another.  Capital  and  industry, — coal 
and  railways, — good  dividends  and  well-spread 
tables  for  the  family  of  the  workman,  are  in- 
separably bound  together  by  natural  ties,  which 
it  18  beyond  the  power  of  the  pen  orof  the  tongue 
to  loosen,  great  as  may  bo  the  mischief  pro- 
duced in  attempting  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  railway  shareholder,  he  attained  his 
lughest  prosperity  in  1872.  Up  to  that  year 
the  nse  in  earnings  had  been  greater  than  the 


rise  in  expenditure,  aud  the  difference  between 
the  earnings  and  the  expenditure  for  that  year, 
or  the  net  profit,  amounts  to  4 74!  per  cent,  on 
capital,  or  four  and  three-quarters  dividend  on 
the  100/.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  railway 
shareholder  onght  to  receive,  considering  the 
immense  service  rendered  to  the  country  by  hia 
capital,  and  the  many  contingencies  and  risks  to- 
which  his  property  is  exposed,  what  the  original 
railway-makers  earned  aud  received, — that  is  to 
say,  ten  per  cent.  In  1843,  ten  per  cent,  was 
paid  (with  large  reserves)  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  shares.  We  have  before 
this  expressed  an  opinion  (especially  see  voh 
xliii.,  p.  357)  of  the  reason  why  this  fair  rate  of 
dividend  is  not  now  obtained,  and  of  the  mode 
by  which  it  may  even  now  bo  secured,  or,  at  all 
events,  approached.  The  subject  is  now  under- 
going investigation  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Canals,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a mass  of  valuable  evidence  will  thus  be 
secured  and  thrashed  out.  Into  that  we  are  not 
now  about  to  enter.  Our  main  object  at  the 
present  moment  is,  first,  to  indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  those  interests  of  which  wo  have  been 
led  to  speak  as  industrial  armies  j secondly, 
to  show  bow  all  ranks  in  those  armies  are  bound 
together  by  common,  although  not  always 
apparently  identical,  interests  ; and,  thirdly,  to 
show  that  it  is  by  the  direction  of  his  laboui'S 
into  the  most  productive  channel, — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  executing  of  the  largest  volume  of 
work  in  the  most  perfectly  economical  manner 
(which  does  not  mean  in  the  most  cheese-paring 
manner),  that  the  welfare  of  the  working-man 
lies,  together  with  the  welfare  of  the  capitalist. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cost  of  transport 
is  so  signally  a working-man’s  question,  using 
the  word  as  applicable  to  the  whole  army  of 
industry,  officers  as  well  as  private  soldiers. 
Of  some  of  our  necessary  products  and 
commodities,  the  price  of  transport  gives, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole 
market  price.  But  of  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  forms  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  the 
market  price.  Thus  Indian  wheat,  which  ie 
sold  in  London  at  52s.  per  quarter,  may  be 
bought  on  tho  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  from  43, 
to  Gs.  per  quarter.  The  difference  is  cost  of 
transport,  including  the  dues  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  amount  to  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
freight  from  Calcutta  to  London.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  any  other  matter  in  which 
tho  welfare  of  the  working-man,  and  the  advance 
of  the  practical  science  of  the  ship-builder  and 
the  mechanical  engineer,  are  so  closely  bound 
together.  Unless  the  perfection  of  maritime 
engineering  already  attained  or  approached  had 
brought  down  the  cost  of  transport  for  a long 
voyage  to  something  like  two-thirds  (per  ton 
per  mile)  of  that  allowed  by  our  best  found 
coasting  steamers,  the  wheat  of  Bengal  would 
rot  on  the  gx’ound  rather  than  bo  brought  to  make 
the  loaves  of  the  Lancashire  workman.  Food 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  commodities  into  tho 
market  value  of  which  in  this  countiy  the  cost 
of  transport  so  essentially  enters.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  such  evidence  as  has  been 
already  brought  before  the  Committee,  so  ably 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Salt,  M.P.,  without 
observing  how  great  a part  tho  transport  of 
building  materials  forms  of  both  the  foreign  and 
the  inland  transport  of  this  country.  Tho  value 
of  wood  aud  timber,  hewn,  sawn,  or  split,  and 
mahogany  (omitting  staves)  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1881  was  14,400,000/. 
In  1874,  which  was,  as  before  stated,  that  of 
our  greatest  railway  activity  (though  not  that 
of  highest  dividend),  the  import  of  the  same 
articles  amounted  to  21,033,000/.  A very  largo 
proportion  of  this  sum  must  have  been  paid  by 
tho  builder.  Thus  (next,  of  course,  to  coal) 
slates,  bricks,  stone,  and  other  building 
materials  go  far  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  our 
70  millions,  or,  including  minerals,  235  millions, 
of  tons  of  inland  transport.  Wo  aro  only 
beginning  to  realise  how  essentially  a working- 
man’s question  is  this  question  of  our  inland 
traffic.  On  the  Continent  our  neighbours  have 
the  start  of  us,  in  this  respect,  by  six  or  seven 
years,  and  unless  we  bestir  ourselves  to  master 
the  subject  we  shall  bo  left  behind  them  in  the 
race  for  the  market. 


City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — 
The  number  of  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves for  the  recent  examination  in  the  various 
branches  of  technology  was  2,397,  as  against 
1,972  in  the  year  18S2,  showing  an  increase  of 
425. 
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AECHITBOTUEAL  DESIGNS  BY  THE 
LATE  W.  BURGES. 

At  tte  time  of  Mr.  Burges’s  lamented  deatli 
we  expressed  our  general  opinion  as  to  his  pecu- 
liar powers  and  the  place  ho  held  among  the 
eminent  architects  of  his  day.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  this  now,  but  we 
not  the  less  see  with  interest  a publication  of 
his  leading  designs,*  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan.  These  arc  got  into  a 
Tolumo  of  moderate  size,  and  form  a very  pic- 
turesque collection  of  architectural  drawings, 
chiefly  in  perspective ; some  of  the  best  have 
an  additional  value  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  designs  made  but  not  executed,  and  the 
author’s  drawings  alone  exist  to  show  what 
ho  would  have  done  had  fate  been  kinder  to 
him.  In  some  instances  we  entirely  concur  in 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Pullan  that  the  designs  by 
Burges  which  were  unsuccessfully  submitted 
in  competitions  were  "uncontrovcrtedly  superior 
to  those  selected  ” for  execution ; though  we 
also  consider  that  the  editor  a little  overstates, 
in  his  preface,  Mr.  Burges’s  powers  of  “ adopting 
Gothic  architecture  to  the  requirements  of 
every-day  life  without  altering  or  degrading 
its  characteristic  features.”  Our  impression  is 
that  he  was  too  Medisovally-minded  in  his  archi- 
tecture to  be  regarded  as  en  essentially  jjrac- 
tical  modern  architect ; and  the  editor  himself 
implies  this  in  some  of  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  designs,  B.g.,  in  speaking 
of  Cardiff  Castle,  and  the  delight  which 
Burges  felt  in  the  task  of  reviving  Medievalism 
in  that  way  ; how  he  designed  a massive  port- 
cullis of  hard  wood,  several  inches  thick,  shod 
with  iron  spikes,  and  raised  and  lowered  by 
machinery,  in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Pullan  says, 

” I can  imagine  the  construction  of  this  port- 
cullis,— perhaps  the  only  one  of  modern  days, — 
was  quite  after  Burges’s  own  heart,  and  that 
ho  would  have  spent  upon  its  contrivance 
more  time  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
would  have  spent  on  the  design  of  ahouse.”  That 
wo  can  readily  imagine  5 nor  are  we  by  any 
means  without  sympathy  with  an  archaeological 
interest  of  such  a kind, — the  interest  of  doing 
over  again  for  ourselves  what  was  done  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  realising  practically  what  the 
work  was  and  how  it  must  have  seemed  to  its 
original  artificers.  But  an  architect  who  would 
have  spent  more  time  over  that  one  thing,  a 
portcullis,  for  instance,  than  many  men  would 
over  a house,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
essentially  modem  or  practical  architect : he 
was  a sentimental  architect  living  in  and  pleas- 
ing himself  -with  the  past  rather  than  with  the 
present : and  that  is  what  w'e  consider  Barges 
really  was, — by  preference,  at  all  events.  Being 
so,  he  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  such  a com- 
mission as  the  rebuilding  of  Cardiff  Castle,  which 
we  can  quite  understand  his  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of,  and  which,  as  a piece  of  Mediaeval 
revivalism,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  things 
ever  done.  In  a certain  "way,  it  is  almost  like  a 
realising  of  Tennyson’s  ‘‘Palace  of  Art”;  a 
gorgeous  pleasure-house  within  which  the  actual 
outside  world  of  realities  might  be  forgotten. 
A perspective  view  of  the  great  staircase  is 
given  in  this  volume;  a wonderful  composition, 
at  once  fanciful  in  idea  and  solid  in  construc- 
tion ; for  that  quality  of  massiveness  and  solidity, 
belonging  so  peculiarly  to  Medimval  building, 
Burges  had  certainly  assimilated,  and  nothing 
that  he  did  was  flimsy  or  deficiency  in  stability 
of  expression : if  anything,  he  rather  perhaps 
erred  in  the  opposite  direction  ; though  that  is 
a kind  of  error  in  architecture  easily  condoned. 
The  fountain  at  Cardiff  Castle,  and  another 
fountain  given  as  a frontispiece,  and  embodying 
in  its  sculptures  the  history  of  Sabrina,  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  feeling 
for  massiveness  and  solidity  of  character  was 
kept  up  even  in  his  ornamental  details,  as  well 
as  in  architectural  desigu  in  the  larger  sense. 

Of  the  drawings  for  the  Law  Courts,  two 
plans  and  two  elevations  and  a perspective  view 
are  given  in  this  volume  j the  plans  are  un- 
fortunately nearly  useless  as  a record  of  the 
author’s  intentions,  as  they  are  so  much  reduced 
in  photo-lithographing  that  hardly  any  of  the 
writing  is  legible, f and  they  only  serve  to  show 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  mass  of  the 
building.  The  Strand  elevation,  though  in 

* The  Architectural  DesigoB  of  'William  Burgea,  A.E.A. 
E.lited  by  R.  B.  Pullan,  F.E.I.B.A.,  15,  Buckinpham- 
street,  Strand.  Loiidou:  1833. 

t In  connexion  with  this,  we  may  comment  on  jho 
aliBurJlv  illepiblo  character  of  the  titles  and  lettering 
generally  of  the  Sawings,  which  are  in  some  cases  a com- 
plete puzzle  to  the  eye. 


some  respects  far  too  “wolfisbly”  mediaeval 
for  a modern  building  of  this  class,  has  the 
great  merit  of  broad  and  symmetrical  treat- 
ment, and  is  not  wantonly  cut  up  into  sections. 
The  detailed  elevation  of  a portion  of  this  front, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  and  admira- 
tion atthetime  of  the  competition,  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume  on  a smaller  scale,  and  still 
vindicates  itself  as  a remarkably  grand  and 
solid  piece  of  architecture  of  French  Gothic 
type,  and  shows,  perhaps,  more  of  real  genius 
than  anything  else  which  that  competition 
evolved.  In  the  perspective  view  of  the  Strand 
front  it  is  observable  how  Burges,  in  spite  of  his 
Medimvalisms,  showed  his  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  horizontal  lines,  and  of  continuous 
repetition  in  a great  building,  by  carrying  the 
design  ef  the  upper  story  of  the  main  building 
across  the  new  Temple  Bar  arcli,  which  he  pro- 
posed, so  astobind  the  whole  together.  Every  one 
must  wish  that  such  a treatment  of  Tomplo  Bar 
(proposed  also  by  Street)  had  been  carried  out, 
instead  of  merely  marking  the  place  by  a sense- 
less ornament  obstructing  the  centre  of  the 
roadway.  The  wide  arch  carried  right  across 
would  have  been  a very  lino  architectural 
feature,  and  would  have  kept  up  the  idea  of  a 
gateway  or  entrance  to  the  city,  which  to  the 
outer  eye  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  exists  only 
in  tracBtiou  and  in  documents. 

In  the  designs  for  Cork  and  Edinburgh 
cathedrals,  Burges  kept  up  that  paramount 
feeling  for  solidity  which  runs  through  all  bis 
work,  almost  to  excess  ; and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  these  interiors  there  is  a somewhat 
ponderous  character,  nor  can  we  by  any  means 
admire  the  system  of  roofing  employed ; the 
coved  wooden  ceiling  with  moulded  tie-rods  at 
tho  springing,  acting  as  bars  to  the  effect  of 
upward  perspective  of  the  interior.  The  exterior 
design  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral  looks  very  well 
in  the  perspective  view,  and  hero  again,  as  in 
the  Law  Com-ta,  the  architect  showed  that 
strong  continuous  horizontal  lines  might  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  thoroughly  Mediaeval 
character  of  general  design.  We  should  have 
liked  tho  Edinburgh  design  still  better  if  the 
spires  had  been  stone  rather  than  timber,  and 
the  whole  would  then  have  been  more  monu- 
mental and  homogeneous  in  character.  The 
question  of  expense  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this,  as  in  the  Cork  Cathedral  he 
adopted  masonry  spires.  One  of  the  most 
admirable  and  satisfactory  works  illustrated  in 
this  volume,  however,  is  one  of  the  smallest,  the 
church  at  Studley  Iloyal,  built  for  tho  Marquis 
of  Ripon.  In  this  case,  whether  from  bis  own 
choice  or  from  the  tastes  of  his  client,  Burges 
adopted  a more  delicate  and  refined  style  of 
Gothic,  having  more  affinity  with  English 
Mediaeval  work,  than  was  usual  with  him  ; aud 
both  interior  and  exterior  are  remarkable  for  a 
blending  of  grace  and  elegance  with  the  com- 
parative massiveness  of  which  ho  never  lost 
sight,  although  it  is,  in  tliis  design,  tempered  with 
other  qualities. 

Whilst  recognising  the  merit  of  tho  firmness 
and  boldness  of  character  in  some  of  the  details 
illustrated,  such  as  the  drawings  for  the 
emblems  of  thefom-  Evangelists  round  the  west 
■window  at  Cork  Cathedral  (Plate  17),  wo  feel 
that  in  some  of  them  tho  aim  at  massiveness  of 
character  has  resulted  in  want  of  elegance,  and 
even  in  clumsiness  aud  disproportion  of  effect. 
Take  the  pulpit  of  Cork  Cathedral,  for  instance  5 
a ponderous  bowl,  so  to  speak,  set  upon  little 
stunted  columns,  so  disproportioned  that  their 
breadth  in  the  drawing  seems  to  exceed  their 
height.  This  “ stumpy-column ” Gothic,  asono 
may  call  it,  became  fashionable  for  a time,  and 
probably  Burges  did  much  to  set  the  fashion  ; 
it  is  already  going  out,  however.  The  bishop’s 
throne,  designed  for  the  same  cathedi’al,  is  a 
far  better  thing.  The  lofty  canopy  is  rich  and 
effective,  aud  in  this 'case  the  low  and  massive 
stone  base,  forming  the  actual  throne,  is  neces- 
sary as  a basis  for  so  lofty  and  airy  a super- 
structure. Tlio  pulpit  just  referred  to  might, 
in  the  same  way,  appear  quite  right  and  suit- 
able in  proportion,  if  it  were  only  tho  basis  for 
a lofty  superstructure  j but  it  is  not  so,  aiul,  as 
designed,  it  appears  like  an  unfinished  thing, 
the  base  without  the  upper  portion.  The 
design  for  the  proposed  new  reredos  for  King’s 
College  Chapel  is  a very  fine  and  rich  piece  of 
work,  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  tho  stylo 
of  the  building,  yet  not  excluding  some 
touches  of  tho  artist’s  own  iudividuaUty 
of  manner  ; and  a very  original  aud  suggestive 
design  for  a chimneypiece  is  given  on  plate  74. 
A view  of  the  architect’s  o-wn  house  in  Melbury- 


road  concludes  the  series;  but  the  editor  gives 
us  to  understand  that  tho  details  aud  decora- 
tions are  of  such  interest  that  they  are  reserved 
for  a separate  publication.  We  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Burges  made  this  residence  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  oat  many  of  his  favourite  ideas  in 
detail,  and  that  its  embellishment  was  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  him  ; but  tho  stylo 
of  much  of  tho  work  was  not  snch  as  would 
recommend  itself  strongly  for  adoption  or  imi- 
tation in  modern  house-decoration,  even  to  many 
who  were  admirers  of  tho  architect’s  genius; 
and  the  editor  would  do  wisely  to  accept  a 
caution  against  overrating  the  amount  or  extent 
of  the  interest  in  Burges’s  work,  which  to  many 
people  will  always  seem  (though  exceedingly 
clever)  odd  and  eccentric,  and  somewhat  wanting 
in  refinement.  The  present  volumo,  however, 
is  well  vk'orth  having,  and  contains  a great  deal 
of  interesting  and  original  work.* 


TGE  ROYAL  COLLECTIONS  OF 
PICTURES. 

“ Each  hoav’nly  piece  unwearied  we  compare. 

Match  llaffuello’s  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido’s  air, 
Caracci’s  strength,  Correggio's  softer  line. 

Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian’s  warmth  diTiue.” 

Porn,  “ Epiitle  to  Jerent,” 

The  earliest  documentary  account  which  we 
possess  of  tho  royal  pictures,  taken  as  a collec- 
tion, is  an  inventory  of  date  24th  of  April,  1542, 
34  Henry  VIII.,  and  kept  at  tho  Record  Office. 
To  this  “account  of  the  king’s  money,  jewels, 
plate,  utensils,  apparel,  wardrobe  stuffs,  goods 
and  chattels,  consigned  to  tho  care  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  at  Westminster,”  there  is 
added  a carious  and  eutortaining  enumeration, 
of  tho  king’s  books.  From  a remoter  period, 
however,  royal  portraiture  had  supplied  a 
common  theme  for  tho  artist’s  pencil.  The 
portraits,  chiefly  in  the  guise  of  Biblical 
characters,  were  delineated  on  the  pages  of 
illuminated  manuscripts,  or  on  a larger  scale  in 
the  shape  of  mural  adornment  executed  in 
tempera  colours  and  fresco.  Of  the  latter  it 
would  seem  that  tho  most  ancient  of  which  any- 
thing certain  can  be  said  is  the  life-sized  figure 
of  King  Richard  I.,  upon  the  Galilee  wall  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  and  which  we  may  accept 
as  being  coeval  with  that  sovereign.  We  know 
that  in  the  following  century  King  Henry  III., 
— no  illiberal  patron  of  the  arts, — ctn])loyed  both 
foreign  and  native  talent  in  beautifying  his 
palaces  with  Scriptural  histories.  He  com- 
missioned an  Englishman,  one  Edward  de  West- 
minster, son  to  Odo  the  goldsmith,  to  paint 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  of  himself  with  his 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  on  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  at  Westminster  Palace. 
Yet  of  a regal  portrait  in  colour  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry  only  a single  credited 
example  is  extant.  Wo  mean  tho  well-nigh 
obliterated  painting  of  King  Henry  III.  on  the 
southem  wall  of  the  deanery  cloister,  Windsor. 
Some  would  fain  recognise  in  that  crowned 
head,  with  its  darkly-shaded  waving  hair 
and  prominent  eyes,  no  slight  resem- 
blance to  his  fine  bronze  effigy,  attributed 
to  Torell,  in  tho  Chapel  of  the  Kings  at 
Westminster.  Tho  soraphim  which  yet  adorn 
the  chief  stalls  in  tho  Abbey  Chapter-house, 
with  tho  long  series  of  rude  Apocalyptic  com- 
positions added  to  the  lesser  stalls,  are  due  to  a 
conventual  artist,  brother  John  do  Northamp- 
ton. By  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
other  conventual  artists  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  decoratiug  tho  choir  chapels.  In 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  for  instance,  they  erected  an 
alabaster  statue  of  the  Vii’giu  (like  to  that 
which  formerly  stood  in  tho  Chapter-house), 
and  a pictui’o  of  tho  dedication  of  the  Minster 
itself.  Over  Soehberht’s  tomb,  in  the  Sacrarium, 
they  set  up  certain  paintings, — probably  those 
remaining  to  this  day.  Tho  authorities  have 
transferred  from  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  to  its 
original  position  against  the  Sacrarium  southern 
wall  the  exquisite  painting  of  King  Richard  II. 
In  that  we  look  upon  one  of  the  oldest  con- 
temporary representations  of  any  English 
sovereign  : “ an  unquestionable  likeness  of  the 
fatal  and  (as  believed  at  the  time)  unparalleled 
beauty  which  turned  Richard’s  feeble  brain; 
....  the  brow  and  eyes  still  to  be  traced  in  tho 
descendants  of  his  line;  the  curling  masses  of 
auburn  hair,  the  large  heavy  eyes,  the  long  thin 
nose,  the  short  tufted  hair  under  his  smooth 


* ^Vc^  must  add  that  acvoral  of  the  illustrations  siven  aro 
lithographed,  permission  being  duly  given,  from  our 
volumes,  where  alone  they  were  to  be  found.  Some  of 
his  earliest  writings  are  also  to  be  found  in  our  pages. 
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cBin,  the  soft  and  melancholy  expression  which 
suits  at  once  the  Kichard  of  history  and  of 
Shakspeare.”* 

“ Waa  this  face  the  face 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men?  Was  this  the  face 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 

Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies, 

And  wa  i at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke  ? " 

We  see  the  king  in  the  attitude  and  dress  in 
which  he  appeared  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Eadward, 
or,  as  has  been  conjectured,  when  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  before  the 
Hall  which  he  himself  rebuilt,  he  accorded  a 
momentary  precedence  to  the  Abbots  of  West- 
minster over  those  of  St.  Alban’s.f  Repeated 
attempts  at  restoration  bad  almost  destroyed  all 
tbe  original  work.  For  a full  account  of  this 
poi-rrait  and  its  successful  cleansing  at  the 
Lands  of  Messrs.  Richmond,  R.A.,  and  Merritt, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  George  Scharf's 
article  in  the  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review, 
Felu'uary,  18G7.  Another  likeness  of  King 
Richard  is  preserved  at  Wilton  House,  Lord 
Pembroke’s  seat.  This  is  the  diptych  engraved 
by  Hollar  (1G39),  of  the  sovereign  attended  by 
his  patron  saints  and  angels,  for  which  King 
Charles  I.  exchanged  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Jeunings  his  own  “lymniug”  by  Lemons. 
To  the  contemporarary  likenesses  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  his  Queen,  and  their  children  in 
the  mutilated  window  at  Canterbury  Cathedral 
we  recently  adverted.^ 

After  King  Henry  VIII. ’s  death  a second 
•inventory  was  made  of  his  personal  estate 
•under  a commission  dated  from  Westminster 
the  8th  of  September,  1547.  This  embodies 

• certain  additional  pictures  done,  it  is  highly 
probable,  purposely  for  that  monarch.  De- 
scribing the  whole  collection  with  more  par^ 
ticularity,  many  of  its  items  conclude  thus: — 

“ With  a enrteyne  of  yellow  and  white  8.ar- 
conetto  paned  together”;  the  curtain  being 
placed  over  the  painting  for  its  better  preserva- 
tion. The  list  of  1547  relates  to  sixty  - eight 
portraits,  a few  being  of  unknown  subjects  ; 
•some  Scriptural  groups,  Holy  Families,  and  the 
like  ; classical  scenes  ; terra  - cotta  pieces 
coloured  to  the  life,  styled  “ pictures  made  of 
earth”;  some  “ descriptions”  or  combinations 
<)f  ligure-drawing,  with  perspective  and  map ; 
and  miscellaneous  “tables.”  Of  the  portraits 
there  are  now  at  Windsor  “Phillipp  Archduk 

• of  Auster,”  supposed  to  represent  Philip  le 
Bel,  father  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (28)  § ; 

* Qnene  Llizabethe,”  of  York,  King  Henry 
VII. ’8  consort  (43)  ; “The  Countes  of  Riclie- 
monde,  Kynge  Eenrye  VII.’s  Mother,”  like  to 

• that  on  a panel  at  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and 
to  the  later  canvas  at  Knowsley  (48) ; “ Henry 
V..”  profile,  and  “Henry  VI.,”  the  well- 
known  painting  with  the  hands  clasped,  of 
-which  replicas  belong  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries and  the  National  Portrait  Trustees 
•(49,  50)  ; “ Queen  Elizabethe,  King  Ed- 
ward’s Wiife,”  an  original  of  the  inferior 
work  at  Hampton  Court,  and  “ Kynge  Ed- 
warde  ye  IIII,”  of  whom  there  are  two  panel 
likenesses  at  Windsor  (51,  52) ; “ Lewise  the 
Frenebo Kynge,” LouisXI.  (76) ; “Onehavingea 
•longe  heare  beinge  crowned  and  bavinge  a roobe 

•like  clothe  of  golde,  and  the  furre  beingwbite,” 

which,  similar  to  the  Westminster  painting,  Mr. 
Scharf  thinks  may  possibly  be  that  of  '^King 
Richard  II.  now  in  the  Windsor  Collection  (78) ; 
“Philipp,  Duke  of  Burgoyne”  (110);  “Prince 
Artherre  wearinge  like  a redde  cappo  with  a 
broche  oppon  it  and  a collor  of  redde  and 
white  rooses,"  first  identified  by  Mr.  Sebarf 
(9s)  II;  “ Theraperouer,  his  doublet  being  cutte 
and  a Rosemarye  braunebe  in  his  hande”- 
Charles  the  Great,  of  whom  two  other 
portraits  are  scheduled,  the  one  “a  stayned 
•cloth”  that  is  done  on  linen  in  transpa'rent 
•colours  (lu4),  and  the  other  (114)  very  like 

Society  of  Antiquaries 
(JO) : Isabell,  quene  of  Castell,”  inscribed 

•Le  ^ayrane  Ysaboau  ne  Castille”  (103)- 
and  “Ferdinando,  Kynge  of  Aragon,”  inscribed 
Le  Roy  Dnue  Fernando  Dorragon,”  with 
•vvlnch  should  be  compared  the  painting  in 
•the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
This  last-named  portrait,  together  with 
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Nos.  43,  48,  49,  50,  52,  103,  and  135,  reappears 
in  the  catalogue  of  King  Charles  I.’s  celebrated 
collection  at  Whitehall.  That  catalogue  was 
drawn  up  by  Van  der  Doort,  who  had  charge 
“ of  all  the  king’s  pictures,  medals,  books, 
and  gems.”  The  original  MS.,  now  in  the 
Bodleian,  was  first  printed  in  4to.  by  Bathoe, 
in  1757,  from  Vertue’s  incompleted  papers. 
Of  other  remarkable  examples  in  the  West- 
minster inventory  may  be  instanced  “ The 
Childeme  of  the  Kynge  of  Denmarke,”  Chris- 
tian II.,  misnamed  in  Vertue’s  engraving,  “ The 
children  of  Henry  VII.”  (10);  “ The  Frenche 
kynge  havinge  a dublet  of  crymesoncoloure  and  a 
gounegamyshedwith  knottes  made  like  peerles,” 
Francis  I. — Lord  Dudley  ha.s  a similar  painting 
life-sized  (8)  ; “ The  Frenche  Kynge,  the  Quene 
his  Wiffe,  and  the  Foole  standinge  behynde  him,” 
resembling  that  at  Longleat,  the  Marquess  of 
Bath’s  seat  (71);  and  “The  Lady  Margaret, 
the  Duches  of  Savoye,”  sister  to  Philip  le  Bel 
(18),  all  of  which  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court.  Also  “The  Ladye  Elizabeth  her  Grace 
with  a booke  in  her  hande, her  gowne  like  crymeson 
clothe  of  golde  with  workes,”  a highly  interesting 
work  now  at  St.  James’s  Palace  (131)  ; “ Kynge 
Henry  theight  and  Jane,  Qnene,  a table  like 
a booke,”  of  which  diptych  one  half  survives 
in  Lord  Spencer’s  beautiful  Holbein  of  Henry 
VIII.  (45)*;  “Jacobbe,  Kynge  of  Skottes,  with 
a hawke  on  his  fiste,”  formerly  the  property 
of  King  Charles  I.,  and  now  of  Sir  H.  Max- 
well, hart.,  M.P.  (134);  “The  Quene  of 
Hungerye,  being  Regent  of  Flanders,”  Mary 
of  Austria,  which  Mr.  Scharf  claims  to  be 
identical  with  that  now  at  Windsor,  and  there 
known  as  the  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots;  “The  Duchyea  of  Myllanne,  a greate 
table,  beinge  her  whole  stature,”  Christina, 
niece  of  Charles  V.,  a fine  work  by  Holbein, 
now  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  f (12) ; and 
“ Kynge  Richard  the  Thirde,”  framed  similarly  to 
Nos.  50  and  52  already  mentioned,  and  supposed 
original  of  numerous  copies  comprising  those 
at  Longleat,  Arundel,  Hatfield,  Knowsley,  and 
South  Kensington  (82).  In  King  Edward  VI. ’s 
reign  a list  was  compiled  of  the  collection  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  some  of  the  pictures  having 
been  previously  scheduled  in  the  Westminster 
catalogues, — see  Harl.  MS.,  1419,  B. 

Passing  by  Paul  Hentzner’s  description  of 
the  Royal  Collection  as  shown  to  him  at  White- 
hall in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  (and  it  is  to  be 
observed  he  speaks  of  none  at  Windsor),  we 
come  to  the  additions  made  thereto  by  King 
James  I.,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  portraits  from 
the  easels  of  the  Dutch  artists,  Van  Somer  and 
Marc  Gheeraedts,  and  to  the  art-collections  of 
his  two  sons.  In  common  with  the  Stewarts, 
Prince  Henry  approved  himself  a liberal  patron 
and  connoisseur.  His  brother  Charles,  when  a 
prince,  was  already  distinguished  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  many  works  of  the  highest  value  and 
merit.  In  Noel  Sainsbury’s  “ Original  Papers 
of  Rubens  ” (1859)  is  desci-ibed  the  shipment  to 
England  of  the  collection  of  Vincenzo,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  containing  choicest  examples  of  Titian, 
Giulio  Romano,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  and 
Railaelle.  Nys,  speaking  of  them  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration,  says  that  for  the 
Mndonna  the  duke  gave  a marquisate  worth 
50,000  scudi,  refusing  in  turn  an  offer  of  25,000 
ducatoni  from  the  Duke  of  Florence.!  I"  her 
Public  Galleries  ” Mrs.  Jameson  computes 
King  Charles’s  collection  at  1,387  pictures, 
nearly  300  of  them  being  masterpieces.  The 
books,  gems,  miniatures,  and  medals  were  de- 
posited in  the  apartment  Inigo  Jones  had  de- 
signed for  Prince  Henry’s  collection,  the  cabinet- 
room  (now  site  of  Dover  House)  where  the  king 
was  afterwards  destined  to  pass  the  closing 
moments  of  his  life.  Whereas  a few  of  the 
pictures  remained  at  the  two  other  royal  palaces 
and  the  sculpture  at  Greenwich,  the  majority 
were  distributed  throughout  the  various  rooms 
and  galleries  at  Whitehall. 

This  unique  collection  fell  into  evil  bauds 
under  the  Commonwealth  men.  Within  seven 
weeks  of  the  Martyrdom  the  Parliament  decided 
^ sell  all  the  personal  property  of  the  Crown; 
Oliver  Cromwell  placed  a reserved  price  of 
3U0i.  upon  the  Raffaelle  cartoons  that  the  kino- 
had  acquired  at  the  prompting  of  Rnhens.  More 
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than  one  account  exists  of  the  sale,  and  of  the 
prices  severally  obtained  for  the  pictures. 
Mazarin,  Richelieu,  the  Duke  d’Alva,  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  with  the  Archduke  Leopold,  were 
amongst  the  principal  purchasers.  Such  of  the 
paintings  as  are  now  at  the  Louvre  were  bought 
by  Louis  XIV.  from  Jabach,  a wealthy  collector 
of  the  time.  Another  buyer,  Gerard  Van 
Reynst,  carried  his  treasures  to  Holland,  where 
his  widow  sold  them  to  the  States-General,  who 
generously  presented  them  to  the  king  at  the 
Restoration. 

For  William  III.’s  new  palace  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  painted  that  famous  series  which  has 
always  been  known  as  the  “ Hampton  Court 
Beauties.”  Placed  in  the  First  Presence 
Chamber,  they  are  frequently  confounded  with 
a rival  set, — in  King  William's  Bedchamber, — 
sent  thitherfrom  Windsor.  We,  therefore,  give 
their  subjects  in  full,  as  named  in  Mr.  Law’s 
catalogue.*  Lady  Diana  do  Vero,  Duchess  of 
St.  Alban’s  ; Lady  Isabella  Beunet,  Duchess  of 
Grafton;  Lady  Mary  Compton,  Countess  of 
Dorset;  Lady  Middleton  ; Lady  Mary  Bentinck, 
Countess  of  Essex ; Lady  Margaret  Cecil, 
Countess  of  Ranelagh  ; Carey  Fraser,  Countess 
of  Peterborough  ; Miss  Pitt,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Scroop;  and  Marie  Beatrix  of  Modena,  queen 
of  King  James  ILf  The  so-called  “ Windsor 
Beauties,”  which  remained  at  the  Castle  until 
about  fifty  years  ago,  originally  consisted  of 
Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of  Richmond  (whose 
tall  and  graceful  figure  yet  survives  on  the 
reverse  of  our  copper  coinage) ; Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  “ beautiful  fury,” 
appropriately  taken  in  the  warlike  attributes 
of  Minerva;  the  Countess  of  Falmouth  (mis- 
named the  Countess  of  Ossory);  Henrietta  Boyle, 
Countess  of  Rochester ; Frances  Brooke, 
afterwards  Lady  Whitmore,  and  her  sister, 
Elizabeth  Brooke,  married  at  eighteen  to 
Sir  John  Denham,  a widower  of  seventy-nine; 
Miss  Hamilton,  who  married  Count  Grammont; 
Anne,  Countess  of  Sunderland ; Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Northumberland  ; and  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton.J  These  never  belonged  to  King  Charles 
at  all,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  came  to  his 
brother  James’s  hands  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Duchess  of  York,  desiring  to  possess  por- 
traits of  the  loveliest  ladies  at  court,  com- 
manded Sir  Peter  Lely  to  begin  with  her  own 
maids  of  honoui*.§  For  the  collection  Lely 
further  painted  the  reputed  Lady  Bellasys  as 
St.  Katharine;  Jane  Kolleway  (or  Princess 
Mary)  as  Diana ; Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York ; 
and  Wissing  the  likenesses  of  Mrs.  Knott, 
Mrs.  Lawson,  and  Elizabeth  Percy,  Duchess  of 
Somerset.  These  are  the  canvasses  alluded  to 
in  Pope’s  familiar  couplet.  Of  the  familiar 
Hampton  Court  collection,  opened  to  the  public 
by  her  Majesty,  little  need  be  said  here,|| 
beyond  mentioning  that  in  bis  “ Historical 
Catalogue  ” (1882)  Mr.  Law,  as  we  havealready 
indicated,  demonstrates  how  several  paintings 
still  retained  erroneous  titles.  With  the  re- 
moval from  the  King’s  Gallery  of  the  Raffaelle 
cartoons  to  South  Kensington  the  nine  works 
of  Mantegna  (1485 — 1-492),  depicting  Cassar’s 
Triumphs,  occupy  the  post  of  honour  in  Wren’s 
“ Communication  Gallery.”  They  are  not 
cartoons,  strictly  speaking,  or  designs  for  hang- 
ings, but  “ were  painted  in  tempera  on  twilled 
linen,  with  the  object  of  being  stretched  on 
frames  and  affixed  to  the  wall  as  a frieze.” 
Nys,  Charles  I.’s  agent  at  Mantua,  bought 
them  with  some  marbles  for  about  10,500L,  in 
1628.  At  the  Commonwealth  a reserved  price 
of  1,0001.  was  placed  upon  them,  and  Cromwell 
eventually  retained  them.  The  three  tapestries 
in  the  Presence  Chamber  opening  out  from 
Wolsey’s  Great  Hall  are  in  all  probability  the 
“ Thre  pieces  of  arras  of  the  three  fatall  Ladyes 
of  Destenye  lyned  •with  blewe  buckeram  ” in  the 
inventory  of  Henry  VIII.’s  goods  at  Hampton 
Court  in  lo48.  They  are  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  of  the  set  of  six  in  illustration  of  Petrarch’s 
Triumphs,  of  which  vro  gave  an  account  in  our 
columns  about;  two  months  ago.^  Their  de- 


' New  Guide  to  Ilamptou  Court  Palace,  by  Ernest 
Law,  B.A.,  13arrister-at-Law.  London:  Georiro  Bell  & 
Sons.  188'}. 

t This  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed  consort  of  King  William,  and  by 


J Louise,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  Flora,  ascribed  by 
some  to  H.  Gascar,  by  Mr.  Law  to  Varelst,  and  that  which 
comrnonly  known  as  Nell  Gwynne  Mr.  Law  believes  to 
represent  Marie  d’Este,  and  hesitatingly  ascribes  to  Lely, 
are  later  additions  to  the  "Windsor  Beauties." 

§ See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  “ Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,” 
edit.  1816,  p.  191. 
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plorable  condition  was  lately  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Montague  Guest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  terms  of  his  question,  and  the  answer 
ho  received,  leave  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whence  funds  can  be  provided  for  repairing 
what  is  Crown  property. 

Of  Vandycks  at  Windsor  there  are  the  Lady 
Venetia  Digby,  Charles  II.  as  a boy,  in  armour, 
and  Charles  I.,  standing,  in  royal  robes.  There 
are  also  Rembrandt’s  portrait  of  his  mother, 
named  the  Countess  Desmond,  from  Charles  I.’s 
collection ; Holbein’s  Henry  YIII.,  and  “ The 
Two  Misers,”  of  Quentin  Matsys.  Kneller 
painted  the  Hall  ceiling ; Thornhill  the  Staircase 
and  great  dome.  Few  specimens  now  remain 
of  the  fine  group  of  pictures  which  William  III. 
sent  to  Kensington,  and  of  which  the  catalogue 
of  the  year  1700  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Amongst  them  were  Vandyck’s  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queen,  Charles  I.  on  horseback  approaching 
beneath  an  archway  (possibly  identical  with 
that  at  Hampton  Court),  “ Cupid  and  Psyche,” 
and  the  three  children  of  Charles  I. ; the  por- 
traits of  King  William  and  Queen  Maryin  their 
coronation  robes,  for  which  Kneller  received 
knighthood;  Doinenichino’s  “St.  Agnes”; 
Tintoretto’s  grand  compositions  of  “ Esther 
fainting  before  Abasuerus,”  and  “Apollo  with 
the  Nine  Muses”  (these  two  are  now  at  Hamp- 
ton Court) ; Guido's  “ Perseus  and  Andromeda,” 
and  “ Venus  attired  by  tho  Graces  ” ; Holbein’s 
King  Edward  VI. ; and  Rubens’s  “ Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Francis  in  Adoration.”  There  were 
subsequently  added  Holbein’s  original  drawings, 
which  Queen  Caroline  discovered  in  a bureau, 
of  the  most  eminent  personages  at  King 
Henry  Till. ’s  Court.  Walpole,  in  his  “Anec- 
dotes” (edit.  1762),  alludes  to  the  early  royal 
portraits  at  Kensington,  especially  to  one  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  contemporary  costume.  After 
King  George  II. ’s  death  most  of  these  were 
sent  to  Windsor,  and  their  place  taken  by 
Prince  Louis  d’Ottingen  Wallerstein’s  Byzan- 
tine and  old  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German 
paintings,  the  majority  of  which  present  curious 
illustrations  of  sacred  art,  such  as  triptychs, 
altar-pieces,  and  other  works  of  primitive 
design  and  elaborate  antiquity. 

In  the  state  apartments  of  St.  James’s  Palace 
is  George  IV.’s  collection,  including  Haydon’s 
“Mock  Election,”  painted  in  the  King's  Bench, 
Southwark,  and  bought  of  him  by  the  king  for 
500  guineas.*  Also  several  royal  portraits,  com- 
prising Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  George  III.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York ; Law- 
rence’s George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  York;  a 
reputed  Holbein,  Henry  VIII. ; Hoppner’s  Lord 
Nelson,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Lord  Rodney; 
G.  Jones’s  battles  of  Vittorla  and  Waterloo; 
the  sieges  of  Tournay  and  of  Lisle ; Count  la 
Lippe  and  tho  Marquess  of  Granby,  by  Sir 
Joshua ; and  coi)ies  of  the  “ Hampton  Court 
Beauties.”  To  these  were  recently  added  tho 
likeness  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  a red 
dress,  painted  some  time  between  1542  and 
1547,  of  which  wo  have  spoken  above,  and  that 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (whole  length),  in 
tho  suit  of  armour  ornamented  with  golden 
thistles  and  roses  which  is  in  the  guard-chamber 
at  Windsor.  Mabuse’s  much-criticised  painting  of 
Adamand  Evehasbeenlatelysetup  in  thePrince 
of  Wales’s  Presence-chamber,  Hampton  Court. 
George  IV.’s  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace 
(originally  at  Carlton  House)  is  pre-eminently 
rich  in  Dutch  and  Flemish  examples,  such  as 
an  altar-piece  by  Diirer,  Rembrandt’s  ship- 
builder and  his  wife  bought  for  5,000  guineas, 
and  six  others  ; seven,  by  Rubens,  the  “ Marriage 
of  St.  Katharine,”  and  four  others  of  Vandyck; 
fourteen  by  Teniers  the  younger,  and  many 
others  of  the  two  Van  der  Veldes,  Dow,  Paul 
Potter,  A.  Ostade,  Van  der  Meulen,  Wouvor- 
mans,  and  Cuyp.  Here  also  are  four  Watteaus ; 
Reynolds’s  “ Death  of  Dido,”  his  “ Cymon  and 
Iphigeneia,”  andhis  own  portrait  in  spectacles  ; 
Wilkie’s  “ Penny  Wedding”  and  “Blind  Man’s 
Buff”;  a landscape  of  Gainsborough;  together 
with  several  royal  portraits  by  Winterhalter, 
Wilkie,  Lawrence,  Wright,  Gainsborough,  Cop- 
ley, Dance,  Ramsay,  Kneller,  and  Lely.  In 
1857  tho  collection  at  Holyrood  Palace  was 
finriched,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  David  Laing, 
with  Van  Eyck’s  celebrated  diptych  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland  at  devotion  attended  by 
patron  saints.  This  most  valuable  painting  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  Trinity 
■College  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  and  to  contain 
portraits  of  Sir  Edward  Bonkil,  first  provost, 
and  of  Queen  Mary  of  Gueldres,  in  tho 


* A Rite  ceremony  was  oRserved  at  the  Fleet. 


character  of  St.  Cecilia,  foundress  of  the 
church.  Lent  from  Hampton  Court,  Van  Eyck’s 
work  constituted  a chief  attraction  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  of  that  year, — a col- 
lective display  the  like  of  which  this  country 
may  never  ho  privileged  to  see  again.* 


THE  SPACE  AT  HFDE  PARK-CORNER. 


As  we  all  along  said,  the  alteration  at  Hyde 
Park-corner,  as  carried  out,  has  brought  no 
amelioration  of  the  block  at  the  foot  of 
Hamilton-place,  a fact  which  seems  to  have 
been  evident  to  every  one,  and  has  been  tho 
subject  of  comment  in  numerous  serious 
journals,  as  well  as  in  Pxinch.  The  main 
practical  point  for  which  all  this  expenditure 
and  demolition  were  undertaken  remains  there- 
fore untouched  ; nor  have  wo  any  great  faith  in 
the  promise  that  has  been  made  in  Parliament 
that  other  stops  should  bo  taken  to  get  rid  of 
the  block,  because  wo  cannot  see  what  can  be 
done  now  without  a subway,  and  a costly 
interference  with  the  works  already  executed, 
which  it  is  not  likely  the  First  Convmissioner 
will  be  magnanimous  enough  to  assent  to.  The 
opportunity  for  preventing,  or  rather,  getting 
rid  of  tho  block  effectually,  and  for  good,  was 
lost  when  Hamilton-place  was  made,  by  not 
constructing  the  crossing  road  on  a different 
level  from  Piccadilly. 

All  wo  can  look  for  now  is  that  something 
good  should  be  made  of  tho  place,  after  all  tho 
expense  and  tho  pulling  about  of  everything 
that  has  gone  on.  At  present  a more  waste  and 
accidental  kind  of  place  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  The  one  good  point  about  it,  iu  tho 
way  of  appearance,  is  the  view  of  the  park 
screen  in  its  whole  length,  as  one  comes  up 
from  Grosvenor-place.  That  is  wliat  has  not 
been  seen  before,  and  it  is  a good  effect.  For 
the  rest,  the  open  space  thus  cleared  is  shape- 
less, without  any  decisive  point  to  lead  the  eye 
one  w.iy  or  another.  It  was  laid  out,  as  we 
pointed  out  from  the  first,  on  a very  poorly- 
conceived  plan, — a mere  surveyor’s  plan, — 
and  that  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  leaving 
shapeless  patches  between  the  roadways, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  arrange 
tho  whole  BO  as  to  produce  a satisfactory  or 
symmetrical  effect.  This  plan  has  been  followed 
to  tho  letter,  and  tho  rosnlt,  so  far,  is  as  bad  as, 
or  worse  than,  could  have  been  anticipated; 
the  “ high  light  ” of  incongruity  being  furnished 
by  the  forlorn  figure  of  the  equestrian  statue 
standing  on  its  temporary  timber  bed  on  one  of 
the  triangles,  waiting, — according  to  report,  we 
hope  a false  one, — for  its  removal  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

'xhe  present  position  of  the  statue,  however, 
suggests  a revival  of  the  proposal,  which  has 
previously  been  made  iu  a slightly  different 
form  in  these  columns,  viz.,  that  the  statue 
should  be  sot  on  an  appropriately  proportioned 
pedestal  iu  tho  space  in  front  of  Apsley  House. 
The  statue  of  Wellington  is  connected 
naturally  with  the  great  Duke’s  former  resi- 
dence; it  has  stood,  though  under  disadvan- 
tageous and  mistaken  conditions,  in  that  vicinity 
for  many  years  ; dismounted  from  the  arch,  it 
stands  in  the  same  neighbourhood  now,  awaiting 
its  fate.  Why  go  to  the  expeuse  of  dragging  it 
to  any  distant  site  which,  in  regard  to  associa- 
tion, cannot  possibly  be  so  suitable  as  the 
present  one  ? We  put  aside  the  idea  which  has 
recently  been  mooted  of  melting  it  down  and 
making  another  statue  out  of  the  metal.  We 
do  not  think  that  will  be  done ; we  imagine  that 
general  public  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  those 
who  have  a most  special  right  to  have  their 
feelings  consulted  in  the  matter,  will  be  against 
it;  and  we  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  for  such 
a course  to  counter-balance  tho  objections  that 
will  probably  be  made  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
tho  existing  work  is  tho  Wellington  Statue, 
which  has  been  a London  land-mark  for  many 
years,  and  is  the  actual  one  put  up  in  honour  of 
the  Duke,  and  some  certain  respect  is  due  to  it 
on  that  account ; it  is  not  tho  same  as  if  it  were 
an  entirely  new  work  which  had  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  iu  regard  to  which  artistic  and 
commercial  considerations  alone  need  be  taken 
iuto  account.  Secondly,  the  condemnation 
passed  upon  it  has  been  somewhat  over-anted. 
It  has  long  been  in  a very  disadvantageous 
position  for  its  effect;  it  is  now  in  unequally 

disadvantageous  position  of  another  kind;  any 

statue  of  the  kind  and  on  that  scale  would  look 


• About  twenty  Tears  hro  some  portraits  of  the  Stewarts 
re  sent  to  Bolyrbod  Palace  from  Hampton  Court. 


absurd  in  the  position  to  which  the  Wellington 
Statue  is  at  present  reduced.  But  though 
much  cannot  be  said  for  it,  we  believe  that  on  a 
proper  pedestal  and  in  a good  situation  it  would 
not  look  so  bad  or  insignficant  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  artistic  duty,  as  some  people  profess, 
to  melt  it  down  and  have  another  modelled. 
Nor,  unfortunately,  can  we  feel  so  absolutely 
sure  that  we  should  obtain  a very  much  better 
one.  There  would,  in  the  case  supposed, 
almost  certainly  be  a competition,  and  the  results 
of  former  sculpture-competitions  have  not  often 
been  such  as  to  make  ua  very  sanguine  as  to 
the  result  of  a new  one.  It  generally  comes  out 
in  such  cases  either  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory design  among  those  submitted,  or  that  the 
right  man  is  not  pub  in  the  right  place.  We 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  balance  of 
reasons  is  against  destroying  tho  present  statue 
in  tho  hope  of  producing  a better  one,  and  that 
the  existing  one  should  be  placed  somewhere  in 
the  new  place,  near  to  and  in  some  architectural 
relation,  if  possible,  to  Apsley  House. 

How  really  to  make  anytliing  tolerably 
effective  out  of  the  site  it  is  difficult  to  see 
now,  inasmuch  as  tho  spaces  of  ground  left 
between  the  roads  are  of  no  definite  shape,  and 
are  central  to  nothing.  It  would  have  been 
perfectly  possible  to  have  arranged  the  site  so 
as  to  have  made  each  of  the  two  larger  portions 
of  ground  take  a symmetrical  shape  and  assume 
a central  relation  to  Apsley  House  and  to  the 
Hospital  respectively;  but  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  thought  of  but  getting  a large 
amount  of  road-accommodation  and  leaving  tho 
interspaces  to  take  caro  of  themselves,  while 
the  vista  up  the  now  line  of  Constitution-hill 
through  the  arch  will  lead  up  to  nothing,  as  at 
present  arranged,  except  an  obliijue  view  of  one 
angle  of  the  Hospital.  A re-arrangement  of 
the  space  opposite  Apsley  House  might  still  bo 
made  so  as  to  give  something  like  a symmetrical 
site  for  the  statue,  which  could  be  then  placed 
on  a fitting  pedestal  facing  the  centre  of  the 
mansion;  as  effective  a position  for  it  as  can 
now  bo  found,  and  certainly  the  most  appro- 
priate. One  other  capability  of  the  site,  as  laid 
out,  wo  may  point  out,  though  it  is  one  that 
is  obviously  purely  accidental,  and  is  traceable 
to  no  forethought  or  consideration  in  laying 
out  tho  plan.  It  will  be  found  that  if  tho 
centre  lino  of  Constitution-hill  be  produced 
to  the  plot  of  ground  opposite  the  Hospital, 
it  will  there  meet  a centre  lino  produced  from 
tho  middle  entrance  of  Hyde  Park  Gate,  at 
right  angles  to  Piccadilly,  and  that  tho  two 
linos  of  sight  Tvill  moot  in  tho  centre  of  the  plot 
opposite  the  Hospital.  There  is  thus  at  least  a 
possibility,  by  good  luck,  of  giving  some  point 
to  the  site  by  placing  a central  object,  either  a 
large  fountain  or  a memorial  trophy  of  some 
kind,  iu  such  a position  that  it  will  be  seen  cen- 
trally through  tho  arcli  on  coming  up  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  and  will  also  be  seen  centrally  from 
the  Park  through  the  centre  arch  of  the  screen. 
We  do  not  expect  that  it  is  of  any  use  making 
the  suggestion,  as  the  authorities  to  wliom  tho 
management  of  such  matters  in  London  is  con- 
fided appear  to  be  entirely  innocent  of  any  idea 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  sites  for  architectural 
effect,  or  the  placing  of  objects  so  as  to  have  any 
relation  to  each  other.  It  may,  at  least,  how- 
ever, bo  pointed  out  that,  poorly  as  tho  site  is 
laid  out,  accident  has  left  one  opportunity  for 
effective  treatment  in  it,  if  made  use  of. 


PASSAGES  IN  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL 
CAREER. 

II. — MY  FIRST  COMPETITION. 

I cocLD  never  see  why  the  successful  people 
should  have  all  the  biographies  to  themselves* 
Their  lives  are,  no  doubt,  often  interesting,  and 
deserve  a record.  Bub  not  always  so.  They 
are  sometimes  too  unvaryingly  prosperous  to 
afford  excitement  enough  to  carry  us  through  a 
perusal  of  them,  and,  indeed,  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. whether  there  is  not  more  of  interest  and 
of  instruction  to  boot  in  the  lives  of  the  nn- 
successful  if  one  could  only  get  at  the  facts. 
Certainly  there  is  more  of  pathos  iu  them.  In 
tho  struggles  of  the  architect  who  does  not 
become  an  R.A.,  nor  even  attain  to  that 
pale  reflex  of  such  a distinction,  a P.R.I.B.A. ; 
of  tho  doctor  who  is  not  appointed  “ Physician 
Extraordinary  to  tho  Royal  Family  ' ; of  the 
author  whose  uncounted  hours  of  toil  never 
gain  for  him  the  dull  ear  of  the  public  ; of  the 
actor  who  does  not  entertain  the  Heir  Apparent ; 
and  of  the  barrister  who  never  had  a brief. 
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Are  we  to  beliere  that  all  these  are  nincom- 
poops because  they  fail  to  obtain  the  prizes  in 
the  professions  to  which  they  severally  belong  P 
I am  myself  an  unsuccessful  man,  and  flout  the 
monstrous  imputation.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
veriest  of  commonplaces  that  some  very  stupid 
people  are,  nevertheless,  remarkably  success- 
ful ? Some  achieve  greatness,  no  doubt,  but 
others  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  and  if 
the  stupid  may  become  great, — and  we  see  that 
they  do, — may  not  the  caprice  of  fortune  leave 
the  wise  and  the  worthy  unrecognised  and  un- 
rewarded ? How  many  men  are  known  to  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  some  great  discovery  which 
a happier  rival  has  hit  upon  and  become  im- 
mortal. Are  not  Wallace  and  Darwin  “ ea 
evidence”?  I do  not  argue  that  the  really 
great  have  no  claims  to  the  distinction  accorded 
them,  but  I do  say  that  others,  as  wise  and 
capable  as  they,  have  failed  of  a similar  recog- 
nition through  the  waywardness  of  fate,  the 
want  of  opportunity,  and  the  “cussedness  of 
things  in  general.” 

And  here  I can  fancy  an  objector  saying, — 
But  if  your  unsuccessful  people  have  not 
strength  enongh  to  make  themselves  heard,  who 
is  to  know,  or  care,  or,  above  all,  to  write  any- 
thing about  them  and  their  doings,  however 
pathetic  or  interesting  they  may  bo  ? ilost 
true.  It  is,  however,  one  of  their  few  consola- 
tions that  they  have  this  matter  in  their  own 
hands.  I am,  as  I said,  one  of  the  vast  fra- 
ternity of  failures,  and  propose  to  set  out,  for 
the  edification  of  the  world  at  large,  a few  facts 
with  which  they  would  not  otherwise  become 
acquainted.  In  a previous  essay  I told  the 
story  of  my  first  commission;  I will  now 
recount  the  circumstances  attending  my  first 
entrance  in  the  arena  of  a public  competition. 

A certain  well-known  charity  advertised  for 
designs  for  a large  institution,  wherein  a num- 
ber of  orphan  children  should  be  housed,  taught, 
and  trained  to  various  trades.  Premiums  of 
100^.,  501.,  and  (I  think)  251.  were  offered  for 
the  designs  selected  in  order  of  merit.  I 
determined  to  “come  in  as  the  others  do,  and 
try  with  them  the  strength  of  my  youth.”  I 
had  a special  ineentivo  to  exertion  for  the 
improvement  of  my  position.  For  the  dis- 
cerning reader  who  has  so  far  followed  my  artless 
tale,  knowing  that  my  income  was  slender  and 
precarious,  and  that  my  professional  prospects 
were  anything  but  bright,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  divining  that  I had  taken  to  myself 
a wife.  I was  living  in  a small  suburban 
house,  the  counterpart  of  one  in  which  Leigh 
Hnnt  (no  unfit  neighbour)  lived ; and  there  in 
a tight  little  dining-room,  11  ft.  by  9 ft.,  I 
spent  the  long,  sultry  summer  nights  at  work 
upon  my  new  scheme.  I went  about  the  affair 
earnestly  and  methodically,  looking  np  examples 
of  similar  buildings.  I had  a knack  of  running 
out  perspectives,  and  could  touch  them  up  not 
ineffectively.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
not  a few  of  those  highly-seasoned  chromo- 
htho^aphs  of  business  premises  of  fictitious 
extent  and  magnificence,  enlivening  our  railway 
stations  and  public  places,  owed  their  splendours 
to  the  daring  flights  of  my  full,  juicy  brush.  In 
the  case  m hand,  I went  boldly  in  for  colour 
and  the  result  was  not  altogether  nnsatisfactorv 
i he  drawings  were  duly  despatched,  the  per- 
spective  looking  gorgeous  in  its  cheap  gilt 
frame,  ily  wife  admired  the  whole  thing  so 
much  that  she  could  not  believe  but  that  it 
must  beat  every  competitor  off  the  field  I had 
and  awaited  the  result,  not 

thlHy  or  forty  in  nnmber, 
were  publicly  eibibited  iu  a room  not  a 
Wdretl  miles  from  the  spot  where  this  narra- 
tivo  -mil  probably  be  printed.  This  verv 
joumal  oommenting  on  the  show,  began  by 
saying  that  conspionons  above  them  III  for 
niOTit  was,— oh,  rapture  !— my  own  design. 

r “16  poler  yon 

meld  ? pe  throb  of  pleasnre  which  vibrios 
through  the  whole  being  of  ingenuous  vouth  at 

OT  thi*  hi  or  encouragement ; 

or  the  blank  despair  with  which  your  TOnsurl 
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while  to  the  keenest  interest  iu  neighbouring 
plans.  I watched  for  the  impression  it  made 
upon  “ the  public.”  But  the  “public”  was,  I 
thought,  represented  by  competitors  like  myself, 
whose  strange  demeanour  I saw  reflected  in  my 
own. 

In  a few  days  I received  a letter  requiring 
my  attendance  before  the  committee.  This 
filled  my  mind  with  all  sorts  of  apprehensions. 
I was  all  trepidation.  What  could  they  want  ? 
Was  it  to  baud  over  the  hundred  pounds  straight 
away  with  a complimentary  speech  from  the 
chairman,  and  a request  that  I would  put  the 
working  drawings  in  hand  without  loss  of  time  ? 
Delicious  dream.  It  turned  out  that  my  design 
was  selected,  but  not  as  yet  -placed.  A little 
difficulty  as  to  the  estimate  had  arisen.  And 
here  a word  on  that  subject  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  amiss. 

As  a rule,  the  requirements  of  those  who 
organise  such  competitions  cannot  be  met  for 
the  sum  -which  it  is  stipulated  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. There  are  two  courses  open  to  the 
competitor.  He  may  make  his  design  as 
inexpensive  as  possible,  and  shirking  the 
subject  of  cost,  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  imposed  limit  has  not  been  exceeded.  Or 
he  may  make  an  honest  estimate,  and  state  it 
honestly. 

Adopting  the  latter  course,  I have,  in  one 
instance,  been  informed  that  my  design  was 
unanimously  considered  tlie  best,  but  that  by 
the  admitted  excess  over  the  stipulated  sum,  I 
had  put  myself  out  of  court.  In  the  competi- 
tion I am  reviewing,  I knew  that  the  accom- 
modation could  not,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  bo  provided  for  the  sum  laid 
down,  so  I simply  kept  silence  on  the  point. 

The  committee  comprised  some  shrewd  men 
of  business,  who  soon  forced  me  to  an  admission 
on  the  subject,  and,  dismissing  me  with  every 
courtesy,  promised  a further  communication. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming.  I ivas  apprised 
that  my  design  was  placed  second  on  the  list, 
and  I duly  received  a cheque  for  501.  I -well 
remember  that  in  cashing  it  I chose  to  take 
sovereigns  for  tho  whole,— that  I spread  them 
out  on  the  table  before  my  wife,  and  bathed  my 
hands  in  the  precious  metal. 

I should  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
result  if  the  adopted  design  had  been,  less  costly 
than  mine ; but  it  was  more  costly,  and  so  it 
proved.  Owing,  ho-n-ever,  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  charity,  and  to  particulars  upon 
which  I need  not  enlarge,  there  were  personal 
considerations  which  told  against  my  being 
employed  as  its  architect,  and  in  favour  of  my 
rival._  I had  afterwards  the  dissatisfaction  of 
learning  that  my  plans  were  really  placed  first, 
in  spite  of  their  cost;  but  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  second  place  on  the  considera- 
tions above  alluded  to,  and  quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  design. 

When  a boy,  I invested  a shilling  in  a raffle 
or  an  American  clock  (strange  ambition  !),  and 
won  It.  I sold  it  in  the  room  for  IGs.,  and 
invested  them  all  iu  raffles,  and  camo  empty 
away.  I do  not  think  the  shilling  was  badly 
Jaid  out.  I often  recur  to  the  circumstance  and 
wonder  how  many  “premiums”  have  excited 
sanguine  yonth  to  embark  on  further  compe- 
titions,— with  the  result  of  my  raffle 

The  passion  for  competitions  has  growm  since 
the  time  of  which  I write,  and  it  threatens  to 
become  universal.  There  aro  few  offices  which 
do  not  show  their  piles  of  dusty  stretchers,— 
Confusions  of  a wasted  youth,’ 


the  graves  of  bnried  hopes.  For  my  part,  I 
have  but  seldom  entered  the  lists  since,  and  I 
kfj,?  f®-"-  successes  of  an  unimportant 

kind  Before  oonclnding  this  part  of  my 
most  veracions  history.  I wish  to  pnt  it  on 
is  usperience  goes,  there 

™ conduct  of  competitions 
than  they  are  generally  credited  with.  In  my 
own  case,  where  sneoess  has  followed  my 
not  beej 

secured  by  any  “indirect  crooked  means.” 


pray  “ do  your  spiriting  gently.”  And  if 

you  do  not  know  it,  take  the  information  from 
one  who  has  experienced  both  the  pleasures  and 
aniens  h oracular  utter 

“ nehLr  f 1°"'  '"‘•'out  illusions,  and 

neither  fears  your  fayours  nor  your  hate  ” 

I hastened  to  the  place  of  eshibition,  and  one 

.iarted  fnrtiye  looks  at  1,  pretending  all  I SrA^^cltt  SnTllts 


At^a  Protection  Association. 

‘•'•^  Association, 
feld  at  1,  Adam-street,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

IhS  ''?'""'uousIy  elected  president  in 
place  of  Professor  Huxley,  who  resigns  the 

BMrd°and'^'f-h‘*‘’?r’  rotains  his  seat  at  the 
SSfltn  Glynn, 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  “SALLE 
DO  JEU  DE  PAUilE,”  AT  VERSAILLES. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  20th  of  June,  the 
ninety-fourth  anniversary  of  the  famous  oath  of 
tho  Jeu  de  Paunie,  Monsieur  Jules  Ferry,  Presi- 
dent du  Couseil,  was  to  inaugurate,  with  appro- 
priate solemnity,  the  opening  of  the  new 
Museum  of  the  French  Revolution,  installed  in 
the  celebrated  “ Tennis  Court  ” (Salle  du  Jeu  de 
PtiUHia),  restored  to  its  original  appearance  by 
Monsieur  Edmond  Guillaume,  first  prizeman  of 
Rome  and  architect  to  the  Chateau  de  Versailles. 

This  famous  room  was  constructed  in  1686  by 
tho  heirs  of  Jean  Bazin,  Master  Tennis-player 
to  the  king,  upon  ground  contiguous  to  the 
H6tel  de  Lorge,  and  situated  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  of  old  Versailles  and  street  of  the 
Jeu  de  Paume.  By  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
PagoQ,  Louis  XIV.  often  came  with  the  gentle- 
men of  his  household  to  have  a game  there. 
In  tho  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  Salle  was  not 
much  used,  but  came  into  vogue  again  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Comte  d’ Artois 
and  tho  Duke  de  Chartres  being  passionately 
attached  to  the  game.  The  room  was  entered 
by  two  doors  of  oak : one  in  tho  street  of  old 
Versailles  was  attained  by  three  stone  steps, 
and  surmounted  by  a sculptured  sun  with  beams. 
According  to  custom,  the  walls  were  painted 
black,  so  that  the  white  balls  might  be  the  more 
easily  discerned,  and  a donble  net  ran  all  round 
the  apartment,  one  as  high  as  tho  waist,  to 
preserve  the  spectators,  and  another  as  high  as 
the  windows,  to  preserve  the  glass.  Tho  ceiling 
was  painted  blue  and  studded  with  fleiirs-dedys 
in  gold. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  at 
Versailles,  May  5th,  1789,  and  which  was  held 
in  the  Salon  dcs  Menus,  called  Salle  des  Trots 
Ordres,  the  disunion,  after  five  weeks  of 
deliberation,  between  the  king  and  the  Deputies 
reached  such  a point  that  the  Court  party  urged 
the  king  to  dissolve  the  States  General.  The 
king  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  announced 
a meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  tho 
doors  of  the  Salle  guarded  by  soldiers  under 
pretext  of  preparations  to  be  made.  On  the 
20th  of  Juno,  Bailly,  president  of  the  Third 
Estate,  on  presenting  himself  found  the  doors 
closed.  The  Deputies  then  assembled  iu  groups  ; 
some  wished  to  hold  their  meeting  in  tho  open 
air,  some  ou  the  Place  d’Armes ; some  suggested 
it  should  be  under  the  very  windows  of  the 
king.  At  last  Bailly  proposed  they  should 
repair  to  tho  Tennis-court,  and  there,  shut  in 
merely  by  those  bare  and  sombre  walls,  without 
furniture,  without  seats,  they  took  a solemn 
oath,  which  was  the  tocsin  of  the  great  French 
Revolution,  not  to  separate  till  they  had  given 
a Constitution  to  Franco.*  The  oath  was  sub- 
scribed to  by  635  deputies.  The  next  day  the 
doors  were  shut  against  Bailly,  and  the  Comte 
d’ Artois  and  his  courtiers  retook  possession  of 
the  Salle. 

From  1789  events  and  transformations  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly.  In  the  Salle,  the 
20th  of  June,  1790,  a society  of  patriots  calling 
themselves  Socidtd  du  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume 
obtained  consent  from  the  National  Assembly 
to  insert  into  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  and 
vis-d-vis  to  the  Bureau  on  which  the  oath  was 
taken,  a bronze  tablet  bearing  an  inscription  of 
the  words  of  the  said  oath,  “ We  swear  to  never 
separate,  and  to  meet  together  everywhere  that 
circumstances  exact,  until  the  Constitution  of 
tho  kingdom  is  established  on  a solid  and  firm 
basis.”  This  tablet  -was  walled  in  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Bastille,  and  brought  from  Paris 
by  .the  society.  Tho  following  year  another 
tablet  was  let  in, — ‘ They  swore  it,  and  they 
accomplished  their  oath”;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  “ Society  of  Friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion”  gave  the  painter  David  an  order  to  paint 
a large  picture  representing  the  scene  of  the 
taking  the  oath  in  the  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume, — 
a picture  which  was  never  finished,  but  of  which 
tho  sketch  was  exhibited  in  tbe  Academy  of 
that  yeai*,  and  no-w  adonis  the  walls  of  the 
Louvre. 

In  1792  and  1793  the  Convention  were  too 
occupied  in  Paris  to  think  of  tho  anniversary  of 
June  20th,  1789,  and  the  promoters  of  th& 
Revolution  had  not  only  been  surpassed,  but  a 
number  of  them  had  themselves  lost  their  heads 
on  the  scaffold.  But  in  179-4  a decree  of  the  Con- 
vention declared  the  old  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Paume 
part  of  the  “national  property,”  and  ordered 
j.hat  tho  Salle  should  be  preserved  and  kept 
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up  at  the  expense  of  tho  State  and  turned  into  a 
sort  of  museum  destined  to  remind  the  people 
of  many  of  tho  events  of  which  it  bad  been 
the  theatre.  The  coup  d'dtat  of  the  18th 
Brumairo  and  tho  proclamation  of  tho  Empire 
hindered  this  decree,  naturally,  from  being 
carried  out,  and  tho  Salle  was  shut  up  for  some 
time.  In  1S03  it  was  given  as  an  atelier  to  the 
painter  Gros,  who  painted  in  it  his  great  subject, 
“ Bonaparte  visiting  the  Pest-stricken  at  Jaffa,” 
exhibited  at  the  French  Academy,  1804. 

At  the  Eestoration,  tho  Salle  became  the 
workshop  for  the  costumes  and  decorations  of 
tho  theatre  of  the  palace ; and,  moreover,  tho 
bronze  tablet,  with  tho  inscription  of  the  oath, 
was  turned  with  its  face  to  tho  wall.  Then 
came  the  Monarchy  of  July,  which  turned  the 
tablet  back  again  to  its  original  position,  and 
gave  tho  Sidle  to  Horace  Vernet,  then  coming 
back  from  Africa ; and  it  is  there  that  he 
painted  tho  “Taking  of  the  Smala  of  Abd-ol- 
Kader  ” and  the  “ Battle  of  Isly.” 

Some  days  after  the  Eevolution  of  18-18  a 
banquet  was  given  in  this  Salle  iinder  the 
presidency  cif  Landrin  ; and  it  is  curious 
that  Horace  Vornot,  the  prottijii  of  the  fallen 
king,  was  at  it,  though  it  is  true  he  declared  he 
was  only  there  as  the  “ inhabitant  of  tho  Salle.” 
The  following  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1840,  a grand  banquet  was  given  at  tho  Cldture 
in  this  same  room  to  the  members  of  tho  Peace 
Congress,  liichard  Cobden,  Victor  Hugo,  Emile 
de  G-irardin,  I/Abbe  du  Guerry,  Le  Pasteur 
Coquerel,  &c. 

The  Second  Empire  tried  to  restore  tho 
celebrated  Salle  to  its  original  destination. 
The  game  of  teunis,  for  the  officers  on  service, 
was  instituted,  but  it  did  not  take,  and  tho  place 
was  shut  up. 

Tho  Third  Republic  now  opens  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  Convention  as 
a Museum  of  the  French  Revolution  ; but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  this  will  be  its 
last  transformation. 

Tho  general  aspect  of  the  Salle  is  the  same 
as  it  originally  was,  except  that  tho  walls  are 
grey  instead  of  black.  A covered  gallery  has 
been  kept  on  each  side  of  the  entrance-door, 
and  tho  nets  over  the  windows  and  on  the 
ground  have  been  retained.  In  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  and  just  above  the  bronze  tablet  placed 
there  in  1790,  a sort  of  stone  pediment  has  been 
raised,  surmounted  by  a gilt  bronze  cock,  and 
supported  by  two  columns  in  marble.  The 
rays  of  tho  sun  underneath  tho  feet  of  the  bird 
are  symbolical,  it  appears,  of  tho  aurora  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  second  tablet,  placed  in  1791,  having 
been  lost,  it  has  been  replaced  by  a new  one, 
framed  in  marble,  like  the  first. 

Before  this  pediment  there  is  a large  statue,  in 
marble,  of  Bailly,  by  M.  Rdnd  de  St.  Marceaux. 
This  statue  is  to  be  sTirrounded  by  twenty  busts, 
representing  the  principal  actors  in  the  events 
of  the  day  of  June  20th,  1789.  On  each  side 
of  tho  wall  are  painted  the  names  of  the  635 
signers  of  the  oath.  The  wall  on  the  extreme 
left  is  reserved  for  a great  work  of  M.  Olivier 
Morson,  reproducing,  painted  in  camaieu,  the 
picture  by  David.  Ou  tho  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  exactly  opposite  to  where  this  picture 
will  be,  tho  following  inscriptions  aro  to  be  seen 
on  the  wall;  first  of  all,  the  vote  of  ^ the 
National  Convention,  “ Versailles  a bien  merite 
de  la  Patrio  ” ; then  the  decree  of  the  2-lth  of 
March,  1S4S,  by  Ledru  Rollin,  then  Minister  of 
the  Interior : — 

“ March  24,  1848. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,— Considering  that 
the  Historical  Monuments  the  State  undertakes  to 
keep  up  ought  to  comprise  not  only  those  precious 
inrespect  to  their  execution,  or  to  the  history  of 
the  arts  in  Franco,  but  also  those  which  glorious 
souvenirs  recomn)end  to  the  respect  of  the  people  ; 

Considering,  then,  that  the  Salle  du  Jeu  de 
Paumeof  Versailles  is  the  spot  whore,  for  the  first 
time,  the  solemnity  of  the  national  will  was 
manifested  ; 

It  is  decreed. 

The  Salle  du  Jeu  de  Pat/we  is  classed  amongst 
the  Historical  Monuments.” 

And  immediately  below  it ; — 

“ The  20th  June,  1883.— The  wish  of  the  National 
Convention  has  been  accomplished.  A museum  of 
the  French  Revolution  has  been  inaugurated  in  tho 
house  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume." 

On  each  side  of  the  decree  of  Ledru  Rollin 
are  some  verses,  in  wreaths  of  oak-lcavcs,  by 
Andre  Chenier,  the  poet. 

There  are  ten  largo  glass  cases  in  the  middle 
of  the  Salle  destined  to  receive  all  the  souvo- 


nira  belonging  to  Versailles  and  to  the  French 
Revolution.  A few  are  already  placed  in  them. 
One  is  the  speech  (printed  on  satin)  tho  king 
made  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  tho  States 
General,  some  engravings  of  tho  time,  portraits, 
and  manuscripts. 

Outside,  and  above  tho  principal  entrance, 
one  reads,  engraved  in  gold  letters  on  black 
marble,  an  inscription  composed  in  the  year  7, 
by  the  National  Institute,  on  tho  demand  of  the 
Minister  of  tho  Interior,  Fi*an^ois  do  Neuf- 
chilteau. 

In  this  Salle  of  tho  Jeie  de  Paume,  20th  June, 
1789,  says  one  of  the  Paris  papers,  from  which 
we  have  culled  portions  of  this  account,  tho 
Deputies  of  the  people,  driven  from  their 
ordinary  place  of  meeting,  swore  not  to  sepa- 
rate till  they  had  given  a Constitution  to  France, 
and  they  kept  their  word.  The  restoration  of 
this  historical  monument  has  been  carried  out 
with  simplicity  and  taste.  But  ic  was  unneces- 
sary to  inscribe  tho  names  of  the  635  deputies, 
and  recall  the  comparatively  peaceful  opening 
of  the  First  Republic.  A great  number  of  the 
men  whose  names  aro  painted  on  the  walls, 
though  united  for  a day,  sent  each  other 
mutually  to  the  scaffold  later  on. 


LONDON’S  MEDIAEVAL  FISHMARKETS. 

At  tho  close  of  a summer  day  in  the  year 
1414  a Shipman,  who  bestrode  a sorry  nag,  was 
making  his  way  from  Colchester  to  London. 
The  snn  was  setting  as  the  traveller  emerged 
fiom  tho  great  forest  of  Essex,  glad  to  have 
escaped  tho  tusks  of  the  wild  boars  and  tho 
fangs  of  the  wolves,  and  passed  under  tho  walls 
of  the  White  House,  the  Wan  Stede,  built  by 
the  monks  of  Westminster  in  the  days  of  Saxon 
.dilfric.  Crossing  the  river  Lea  by  the  bridge 
which  Queen  Matilda  had  built  out  of  her  piety 
and  her  pity  for  the  fate  of  tho  many  travellers 
that  had  been  drowned  at  the  dangerous  Old 
Ford,  be  passed  through  Mile  End  Green, 
where,  within  his  recollection,  the  men  of  Kent 
and  Essex,  and  some  of  tho  perfidious  persona 
of  the  city,  made  an  evil  compact  with  the  king, 
and,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  marched  into  the 
City  to  plunder  and  slay,  and  reached  the 
“ Blue  Boar,”  just  outside  the  gate  of  Aldgato, 
when  tho  taverner  was  closing  his  doors ; for 
tho  bell-ringer  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Martin- le-Grand,  who  was  the  time-keeper  of 
the  City,  had  struck  the  first  note  of  tho  curfew, 
and  tho  law  of  the  first  Edward  decreed  that  at 
every  pai'ish  church  curfew  be  rung  at  the 
same  hour  as  at  St.  Martin’s-Io-Grancl,  so  that 
they  begin  together  and  end  together;  and  then 
all  the  gates  are  to  be  shut  as  well  as  taverns, 
and  no  one  is  then  to  go  about  the  streets  or 
ways.  So  tho  Chiirch  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
inside  the  walls  took  up  tho  note  on  the  bell, 
good,  entire,  and  well  sounding,  which  had 
been  made  twenty  years  ago  by  Richard  de 
Wymbissh,  potter  and  citizen  of  London,  at 
the  order  of  Sir  Ralph,  Prior  of  the  Church, 
its  weight  being  2,820  lb.,  and  as  nearly  in 
tune  as  possible  with  the  old  bell  out  of  which 
it  was  cast.  The  bell  of  St.  Botolph,  whose 
tall  tower  overlooked  the  Blue  Boar,  took  up 
the  note  from  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
from  its  belfry,  in  which  curfew  had  been  rung 
since  the  days  of  Norman  William,  sent  the 
warning  clang  far  away  across  tho  feus  of 
Essex. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Shipman 
rode  throngh  tho  gate  of  Aldgate  and  cast 
a loving  look  at  the  structure  as  he  passed 
onward  to  the  Lang  Bourne,^  for  tho  sake  of  an 
old  acquaintance  who  had  been  his  fellow 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  Holy  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  Dan  Chaucer  tho  poet,  to  whom, 
forty  years  before,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London  granted  the  whole  of  the  dwelling- 
house  above  the  gate  of  Aldgate,  with  tho 
rooms  builc  over  and  a certain  cellar  beneath 
the  gate  on  the  south  side,  for  the  whole  life  of 
him,  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  let  the 
rooms,  house,  or  cellar  to  any  one ; but,  in  time 
of  defence  of  the  city,  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  their  successors,  could  enter  the  rooms  and 
dispo.so  of  them  as  seemed  expedient.  In  sevon- 
ycars  after  this  grant  the  gate  was  battered 
down  by  an  infuriated  rout  that  was  dispersed 
to  tho  winds  on  the  followiug  day  by  the  dagger 
of  Sir  William  Walworth,  mayor  aud  stockfish 
salcsmau  in  Bridge-street  Ward. 

Crossing  the  Bourne  onr  traveller  made  his 


• Fenuburch-street. 


way  through  the  vegetable  market  in  Grass- 
church-street  and  descended  Fish-street-hill, 
glancing  on  his  way  at  the  great  house,  for  the 
most  part  built  of  stone,  which  pertaiued  for 
some  time  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who 
was  lodged  there.  Ho  beheld  with  horror  the 
row  of  whitened  skulls  transfixed  with  spears 
that  crowded  the  parapet  of  tho  gate  of  London 
Bridge.  Among  these  were  tho  skulls  of  the 
four  knights  who,  at  tho  instigation  of 
Richard  II.,  murdered  tho  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
but  tho  Mayor  of  Loudon,  scorning  tho  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  had  the  assassins  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  their  heads  struck  off 
on  !i  fishmonger’s  stall  in  Cheapside. 

Passing  under  the  archway,  he  proceeded 
along  the  bridge  until  ho  reached  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  centre  of  tho  bridge.  He  cares  not  to  enter 
and  look  on  the  five  great  windows,  each  of 
which  contained  three  divisions  of  glass,  nor  on 
the  tomb  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  the  architect 
of  the  chapel  and  the  bridge.  Tho  epitaph 
would  have  puzzled  him,  for  “ he  had  but  little 
Latin  in  his  mawe.”  * So  on  he  went  until  he 
crossed  the  bridge  and  drew  rein  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  “ Tabard  by  the  Bell,”  in  South- 
wark, where  ho  hoped  to  find  Harry  Baily  still 
serving  his  lodgers  with  victuals  of  the  best, 
although  age  would  doubtless  have  altered  hia 
appearance.  Thirty  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  Shipman  lodged  at  the  “Tabard,’* 
previously  to  setting  forth  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  pilgrimage,  when  Harry  Baily  was 
their  leader,  and  the  judge  and  reporter  of  tho 
tales  they  told  by  tho  way.  The  quondam 
brother  pilgrims  recognised  each  other,  and 
presently  the  “Cook  of  London,”  another 
brother  pilgrim  who  had  retired  from  business, 
joined  them.  After  drinking  friendship  in  a 
cup  of  tho  Tabard’s  best  ale,  it  being  Friday 
Harry  must  needs  cross  over  to  the  fiah-nmrketa 
in  the  City  in  order  to  cater  fur  his  guests  : so 
the  three  went  together.  As  they  cross  th& 
bridge,  mine  host  tells  the  Shipman  how  fourteen 
years  ago  tho  sweet  poet  Dan  Chaucer  had  died 
“ in  great  anguish  ” and  in  the  fulness  of  years- 
at  his  cottage  in  the  garden  of  tho  Chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  Westminster,  which  he  leased  from 
the  Abbot  at  a yearly  rental  of  53s.  4d.t 

Crossing  tho  bridge  they  ascended  Bridge- 
street,  or,  as  some  called  it,  New  Fisb-street,. 
and  others  Fish-street-hill.  Here  Baily  pointed 
out  tho  shop  that  had  once  belonged  to  Andrew 
Horn,  dead  many  years  ago,  a famous  fish- 
monger, but  still  more  famous  as  a lawyer,  for 
he  compiled  the  “ Mirror  of  Justice”  aud  the 
“Liber  Horn,”  still  preserved  among  the  City 
treasures  at  the  Guildhall,  and  presented  them^ 
with  other  learned  books,  to  tho  Chamber  of  the 
Guildhall.  But  let  Harry  Baily  speak  for  liimself. 
“ There,”  bo  said,  pointing  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  Crooked-lane,  “ is  tho  shop  and  house 
of  a worthy  fishmonger  of  whom  we  have  aU 
heard,  Mayor  Walworthe,  who,  in  his  youth, 
had  been  apprentice  to  John  Lovehyn,  mayor 
and  fishmonger,  the  builder  of  tho  house  aud 
shop,  and  when  good  Sir  William  died,  hia 
’prentice,  William  Askham,  succeeded  to  tho 
business,  and  also  in  due  time  became  mayor. 
I know  the  premises  well.  They  consist  of  a 
kitchen  with  a wall  adjoining,  standing  about 
midway  between  Thaiucs-stroet  and  the  river  j 
a void  plot  of  ground  more  southward  used  as 
a wharf  which  reaches  to  the  coruer  of  tho  wall 
(jf  the  tower,  built  by  Sir  illiam,  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  which  there  is  a privy  ; that 
room  or  gallery  stretching  into  the  street  and 
partly  upheld  by  a 12  ft.  stone  wall ; and  the 
house  aud  loft  north-west  of  tho  tower  belong 
to  tho  premises.  Tho  square  tower  on  tho  right- 
hand  side  of  Crooked-lane  is  that  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  as  it  has  been  rc-edificed  by 
Mayors  Lovekyn  and  Walworthe.  I have  been 
told  that  tho  old  church  was  very  small,  and 
had  been  erected  as  an  oratory  for  the  market 
folks.”  The  three  pass  up  to  tho  top  of  Fish-street- 
hill,  and  the  cook,  taking  bis  leave,  hurries  back 

to  the  “Tabard”  to  prepare  a i)fanciiia«:/(?ragamst 

thei-etmn  of  his  companions.  But  before  he 
crosses  the  bridge,  be  must  to  the  market  in 
Gracechurch-strcet  to  purchase  vegetables  and 


\Ir  Brayley  in  bis  ' Lomlonianii,’  Trritlea  about 
years  since,  wrote  that  if  ‘ due  care  be  taken  when 
i hridee  is  pulled  down,  the  hones  aud  ashes  of  ita 
hie  architect  may  still  be  found,;  and  true  enough 
nes  of  Peter  were  found  on  romoviDg  the  pier  about 
i"ht  since. ''—rime#,  Jon.  l-t,  1933. 

} two  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  figure  which 
be  employed  us  a multiplier  in  order  to  bring  the 
s of  Ibis  period  up  to  their  equivalent  value  in  the 
of  the  present  day.  It  probably  lies  between  12 
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to  Billiugsgate  for  fruit  and  firewood.  Hany 
Bailj  resumes  his  discourse,  “Turn  round  and 
behold  the  river  covered  with  all  manner 
of  craft  laden  with  clivers  kinds  of  fish  from 
divers  places,  from  Xorway  and  the  Baltic,  from 
Heligoland  and  Scotland,  and  from  Brittany 
and  the  western  sea.  You  see  they  are 
discharging  their  cargoes  on  the  wharf  under- 
neath the  Bridge  Chapel  as  the  law  commands ; 
nay  more,  it  is  forbidden  that  any  fishmonger 
shall  buy  fresh  fish  before  mass  has  been 
celebrated  at  the  chapel  on  the  bridge  or  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Magnus.  There  are  river  and 
poutage  dues,  and  the  bailiff  of  the  market 
exacts  custom  iu  kind  according  to  the  vessel 
and  the  species  of  fish  it  carries : such  as,  a 
mackerel  boat  shall  give  twenty-air  mackerel ; 
the  first  vessel  that  comes  from  Gernemus  * 
with  herrings,  and  that  owes  full  custom,  shall 
give  200  herrings.  From  a cart  that  brings 
salmon  the  bailiff  shall  take  the  second  best  and 
for  the  cart  twopence.  One  particular  fish,  and 
a royal  dainty  it  is,  is  specially  cared  for, 
because  no  one  shall  conceal  or  harbour  lam- 
preys of  Xantos  upon  their  arrival  with  a 
stranger,  but  the  strangers  who  so  bring  them 
shall  sell  them  by  the  wall  of  the  church  in 
front  of  us,  St.  Margaret’s. t Xor  shall  any  one 
buy  them  for  resale  before  the  fourth  day  after 
their  arrival.  Xor  shall  any  stranger  sell 
them  by  retail  after  that  time  except  to  men  of 
repute  and  great  lords,  and  that  by  the  dozen  or 
.half-dozen,  and  not  iu  a smaller  quantity.” 

“Although  many  fish  are  brought  to  this 
■market  by  sea  a great  number  come  by  land. 
They  are  brought  iu  panniers,  borne  by  horses, 
from  the  nver  Lea  and  from  the  fishings  on  the 
Thames  between  Putney  and  Barnet,  where 
niany^  fine  salmon  and  sturgeon,  and  even 
porpoises,  which  are  esteemed  a great  delicacy, 
are  caught,  I can  remember  that  three-and- 
tweuty  years  ago  a strange  fish  came  forth  of 
the  sea,  and  played  himself  in  the  Thames  at 
London,  beside  the  bridge,  and,  being  perceived 
by  many  of  the  citizens,  was  pursued  and  taken 
with  difficulty.  I saw  it  afterwards  being  sold 
an  this  market.  A fishmonger’s  table  or  stall  is 
4ft.  Cm.  and  two  thumbs’  breadth  in  length 
aud  two  of  them  had  to  be  placed  length\4ys 
to  hold  it.  Its  length  was  10  ft.,  and  I was  told 
it  was  a dolphin.” 


i urn 


, , . ^uureyes  towards  the  stairs  on  tb 
.left  of  the  bridge  and  you  will  notice  thre 
shops  with  galleries;  those  are  held  by  twi 
persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of  gloyers 
opposite  to  them  two  other  shops  with  galleries 
indeed,  you  will  find  that  our  carpentersl  neye 
erect,  unless  for  some  special  person  or  purpose 
houses  that  consist  of  more  than  a ground  floot 
with  a sollar  or  gallery,  as  we  call  a projectini 
i'oom.  above.’  ^ ‘ 


i fl!  XV  n Shipman  take  their  wa 

the  Stocks  Market,  so  called,  as  some  repor 
from  the  stocks  for  the  punishment  of  evi 
doers  which  stood  m the  open  space  there  • bi 
others  say  from  the  stocks  or  pens  in  which  ti 
batchers  had  exposed  their  cattle  for  sale  i 
th?"  ""'"f  "'“Aot-placo,  which,  standin 
the  centre  of  the  City,  had  been  a place  ft 

&AZlstaf’*'  ‘ 

of  dealers  and  buyers,  Harry  Bally  points  or 
t^ee  mansions  on  the  borders  of  the  marks 
one  of  them  the  property  of  the  Lorekit 
alread_y  spoken  of.  “ Abont  the  time  th' 
“■‘tiaues  Harr 

‘’®  Canterbury,  carpenter  cm 

tiacted  to  make  at  his  own  proper  champ 
donm  to  the  locks  for  William  do  HaniuLn  ?1 

«kinner,  a hall  and  room  with  a chimney  s’ an 

a larder  between  them,  and  one  sollar  oyer  th 
room  and  larder,  one  oriole  ||  at  the  end  of  th 
hal  beyond  the  high  bench,  two  enclosnres  a 
cellars  beneath  the  hall,  a stable  with  a solhi 
and  a garret  above  the  sollar,  a seirer  with  tw 
bttfe'r’‘b‘'  ““f  “Cier  smaller  details.  Wha 
mucii.  1 Mill  siio^.  yoy  accounts 

rir®']  l^Jo^'.  ^ remember  I paid 

tuer  J.4J.  tor  two  davs  xva^eq  qrifl  tr.  i • 

with  2d.  for  drink  allolSe  “laSl^ 
bke  sum  on  a carpenter  and  his  man  ior “w 


ioriuouili, 

t BX°r,“ 

built  eatirelv  of  limber.  ’ exceptions,  \ 

.r-hSete,"’'  • “'■iauie?  in  donip 

Rfobablj  a recess  with  a bay  window. 


days,  and  a similar  amount  on  a dauber  * and 
his  man.” 

Passing  through  the  Poultry  they  stand  to 
admire  the  great  conduit  of  sweet  water  con- 
veyed by  pipes  of  lead,  partly  underground, 
from  the  Ty  Bourne  at  Paddington, f not  built, 
as  has  been  said,  in  1285,  for  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1278,  one  William  le  Panner,  a skinner, 
was  found  dead  in  the  market  of  West  Chepe, 
near  the  great  conduit,  as  may  be  read  in  the 
“Coroner’s  Roll.”  “This  conduit  is  strictly 
guarded  by  a keeper  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  who  binds  himself  by  his  oath 
that  ho  will  well  and  trustily,  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  cause  the  conduit  in  Chepe  to  be  kept 
so  that  neither  brewers  nor  fishmongers  shall 
waste  the  waters  thereof ; nor  xvill  he  sell  the 
water  thereof  to  any  one  ou  peril  of  losing  his 
freedom.  There  were  great  doings  round  this 
conduit  a hundred  years  ago  when  a son  was 
born  to  Queen  Isabel.  All  London  kept 
holiday,  all  xvere  dressed  in  their  best ; 
the  conduit  in  Chepe  ran  with  nothing 
but  wine,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  the 
fishmongers  of  London  were  costumed  very 
richly,  and  they  caused  a boat  to  be  fitted  ouc 
in  the  guise  of  a great  ship,  xvith  all  manner  of 
tackle  that  belongs  to  a ship,  and  it  sailed 
through  Chepe  as  far  as  Westminster,  xvhere 
the  fishmongers  came  xvell  mounted  and  pre- 
sented the  same  to  the  Queen  ; and  on  the  same 
day  the  Queen  took  her  route  for  Canterbury  on 
pilgrimage  thither ; whereupon  the  fishmongers 
all  thus  costumed  escorted  her  though  the  City. 
There  is  a great  concourse  round  the  conduit, 
for  every  man  who  brings  for  sale  Thames  fish 
taken  to  the  east  of  London  Bridge  shall  stand 
in  Coruhill  and  nowhere  else  to  sell  them,  and 
tV.ose  bringing  fish  taken  to  the  west  of  the 
bridge  shall  stand  in  Chepe,  near  to  the  conduit ; 
aud  no  huckster  who  carries  oysters,  mussels, 
salt  fish,  and  other  victuals  in  the  City  to  sell, 
shall  stand  in  any  street  or  lane  of  the  City, 
but  shall  always  be  moving  about  from  street 
to  street,  and  from  lane  to  lane,  and  those  who 
may  lawfully  stand  to  sell  here  in  Chepe  or 
Cornhiil,  or  otherwhere  in  the  City,  shall  stand 
midway  between  the  kemiels  of  the  streets  so 
as  to  be  a nuisance  to  no  one.”  Then  spoke  the 
shipman, — “Mine  host,  you  remember  what 
Dan  Chaucer  said  of  me  : — 


With  many  a tempest  bad  his  beard  been  shake. 
He  knew  \s-ell  all  the  havens  as  tliev  were 
irom  Gothland  to  Cape  de  Finisterre, 

And  every  creek  in  Brittany  and  Spain. 

His  ship  bad  for  her  name  the  Mai/Jeluine.’ 

Yes,  the  Magdelaine,  and  I have  run  into  mar 
ports,  but  I have  never  seen  so  many  kinds  ( 
fish  or  such  vast  quantities.  Surelv  there  mu 
be  much  waster"’  “xN’ay,  friend  Shipmai 
for  the  law  will  not  that  any  dealer  keep  bac 
hi3  fish  from  market  until  it  grows  stale, 
warrant  the  fishmongers  are  strictly  lookc 
after.  All  manner  of  fish  that  comes  into  tl 
City,  and  is  enclosed  in  baskets,  dorsers,  ( 
hampers,  must  be  as  good  below  as  it  is  abov 
or  better ; and  each  person  must  see  to  h 
basket  that  so  it  is,  and  he  who  shall  sell  othe 
wise  shall  lose  the  fish.  Each  of  these  baskei 
shall  contain  the  bulk  of  a bushel  of  oat 
Andrew  Horn,  of  whom  I have  already  spoke; 
narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  of  havino-  h 
baskets  publicly  burnt  in  Chepe.  As  for  stinkiu 
hsh . Why,  it  is  but  thirty  years  ago  who 
Reynald  atte  Chaumbre  maliciously  brought  i 
a certain  vessel  to  the  City.  7,000  herrings  an 
«UU  mackerel,  corrupt  and  unxvholesome  fc 
man,  and  it  was  adjudged  by  the  mayor  an 
aldermen  that  Ileynald  should  have  the  punisl: 
ment  of_  the  pillory  for  six  market  days,  ther 
to  remain  for  one  hour  each  day,  and  that  th 
same  herrings  and  mackerel  should  be  burn 
beneath  him,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  City  i 
like  cases ; and,  I remember,  just  about  the  sam 
ti^me  John  Welburgham,  who  kept  a fried-lis 
shop  lu  Bread-street,  was  put  into  the  pillory,  an 
his  stock  of  fish  burnt  under  him,  for  bavin 
sold  two  pieces  of  cooked  fish,— conger  eel,- 
rotten  and  stinking,  and  unwholesome  for  mar 
to  four  countrymen,  who  went  to  his  house  t 
P mi.  stinking  fish  xx-as  taken  to  th 
Guildhall,  and  a jury  of  cooks,  good  men  an. 
true,  xvas  sworn  in  to  smell  the  same.  Yci 

l™lT  '.■'"Y*".’  the  fishmonger 

dealt  wj^th.  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  wSte 
on  their  stalls  nioro  than  twice 
layer  on  to  a traineirork  of  a iniitnro  of  straw 

roJor^vofrM  St'  't“  from  Paddington  to 

roiorvo.r  at  St.  James  now  Conatitution-hill , f, 

tlirou"h 


a^rnnl  ttt  Chariris-croM'' 

Strand  and  Hect-street  to  Chepe. 


But  time  will  not  tarry  for  us.  I fear  that 
before  we  cross  the  bridge  the  refectory  bell  of 
the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Ovaries,  where  worthy 
Master  John  Gower,  a dear  friend  of  our  friend 
Dan  Chaucer,  lies  buried, — rest  his  soul ! — shall 
have  rung  the  hour  of  prime,  and  my  guests 
will  be  clamorous  for  my  appearance  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  It  may  be  that  the  worthy  priest 
John  Lydgate,  who  wrote  the  merry  ballad  of 
‘ Lackpenny,’ is  one  of  the  company.  So  let  us 
hasten  home.  Some  other  day  we  shall  pay  a 
visit  to  Old  Fish-street  aud  the  Fishmongers’ 
Hall  in  Thames-strect.” 

The  two  companions  cross  the  bridge,  and 
when  the  hour  of  23rime  clashes  and  clangs  from 
the  many  steeples  the  vision  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  years  passes  into  nothingness,  leaving 
behind  only  the  musty  muniments  of  the  City, 
the  fame  of  a brave  mayor,  and  the  imperish- 
able creations  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 


VISIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS 
TO  NOTTINGHAM. 

At  the  invitatiou  of  Mr.  M.  Ogle  Tarbotton» 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  of  Nottinghami 
and  of  the  Mayor  of  that  town,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers  visited  Nottingham 
recently,  and  were  most  hospitably  entertained, 
and  conducted  over  the  several  extensive  water- 
works and  gas-works  in  and  near  the  town,  the 
Wollaton  collieries,  and  the  lace-manufactory 
of  Sir  James  Oldknow.  Other  visits  had  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  Tarbotton,  but,  although  the 
visitors  arrived  in  Nottingham  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  did  not  return  until  Saturday,  time 
did  not  permit  of  the  visits  to  the  new  sewage 
farm  and  the  Radford  Gas  Works.  On  Thursday 
morning  the  party  drove  to  the  nexv  pumping- 
station,  at  a place  known  as  Papplewick,  about 
two  miles  south-east  from  Newstead  Abbey. 
Here  works  are  iu  an  advanced  stage  for  a very 
large  addition  to  the  water  supply  of  Notting- 
ham. New  wells  have  been  sunk  into  the  new- 
red  sandstone,  about  half-way  betxveen  the 
water-hearing  and  water-holding  valleys  of  the 
river  Leen  and  the  Dover  Beck,  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  about  4,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
instead  of  1,000,000,  as  at  present  obtained  by 
the  temporary  pumping-engine  at  this  place. 
This  pumping-station,  like  the  others  owned  by 
the  Nottingham  Corporation,  is  being  very 
tastefully  laid  out  under  Mr.  Tarbotton,  and 
the  most  is  made  of  reservoirs  and  shrubbery  to 
give  the  xvorks  the  appearance  of  a mansion  and 
grounds.  From  Pajiplewick  the  visitors  drove 
to  the  Bestwood  pumping-statiou,  where  they 
saw  a pair  of  the  finest  rotative  beam-engines 
in  the  country.  Only  one  engine  xvorks  at  one 
time,  each  engine  making  twelve  and  a half 
strokes  per  minute,  and  pumping  90,000  gallons 
of  water  jjer  hour  from  a depth  of  about  200  ft., 
aud  forcing  it  90  ft.  In  the  fine  building  con- 
taining the  engines  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
Mr.  L.  Liudley,  entertained  the  visitors  at  lunch, 
when  complimentary  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  Jabez  Church,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  President 
Mr.  Alderman  Gripper,  and  the  Mayor.  The 
Basford  Gas  Works  were  next  visited,  and 
here  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  great 
extensions  now  being  carried  out  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  very  large  area  included  in  the 
district  of  139  square  miles  supplied.  Special 
attention  was  directed  to  a pair  of  large  gas- 
holders, erected  and  nearly  completed  by  Messrs. 
S.  Cutler  A Son,  of  London,  which  are  180  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  have  a capacity  of  1,800,000  cubic 
feet.  One  retort-house  iu  these  worlds  represents 
the  production  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day, 
aud  the  extensions  now  in  progi-ess  xvill  make 
the  N^ottingbam  Gas  Works’  capacity  of  supply 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom.  Like  the 
xvater-works,  tlie  gas-works  are  iu  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation. 

At  about  five  o’clock  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  and  some  friends  dined 
with  the  members  of  tho  Chesterfield  and 
Derbyshire  Institute  of  Engineers,  xvho  were 
meeting  in  Nottingham  at  the  time,  Mr.  Jabez 
Church,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord 
Edward  Cavendish,  M.P.,  taking  tho  ebair.  In 
the  later  part  of  tiie  evening  the  Council  were 
entertained  at  a soirie  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Tarbotton.  Ou  Friday  the  Wollaton  Colliery 
was  visited,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  James 
Oldknow,  by  whom  the  visitors  were  afterwards 
entertained  at  lunch.  The  ri^e  through  Wolla- 
ton  Park  was  very  much  enjoyed,  and  the 
colliery  and  pit  xvorks  were  inspected,  and  very 
favourably  criticised.  The  lace-factory  of  Sir 
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James  Oldknow  was  next  visited,  and  liero  the 
proprietor  described  the  essential  features  with 
the  clearness  of  one  who  has  played  an  important 
25art  in  the  invention  of  lace-machinery.  After 
talcing  tea  at  Sir  James’s  residence,  the  Castle 
Museum  was  visited,  and  in  the  evening  a 
dinner  was  given  by  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
to  which  Sir  James  Oldknow,  the  Mayor,  and 
others  were  invited. 

The  following  members  of  Council,  &c., 
attended  the  visit : — Mr.  Jabez  Church,  M.Inst. 
C.E.,  F.G.S.,  president;  Messrs.  Arthur  lligg, 
C.E.,  and  Charles  Gandon,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  vice- 
presidents;  Messrs.  Robt.  Berridge,  F.S.I., 
F.ll.G.S.;  A.  F.  Phillips,  M.  Inst.C.E. ; A.  T. 
Walmisley,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. ; John  Wadding- 
ton,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. ; T.  H.  Ilovenden,  F.S.I., 
members  of  the  Council ; Messrs.  W.  Macgeorge, 
R.  P.  Spice,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  Chas.  Horsley, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  past-presidents; 
Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  hon.  secretary  and  trea- 
surer; Mr.  Bartholomew  Reed,  secretary  ; and 
Mr.  Samuel  Cutler,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.S.E. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  AT  AUTEUIL, 
NEAR  PARIS. 

Auteui  L,  a suburb  of  Paris,  having  largely 
increased,  the  old  picturesque  chapel  which 
has  long  served  its  inhabitants  became  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose,  and  a new  chapel, 
just  now  completed,  has  been  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Vaudremer,  architect.  Placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Auteuil,  it  is  seen  by 
all  who  traverse  the  Seine,  and  forms  a charming 
feature  in  the  landscape.  The  style  adopted  is 
that  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  those  who 
know  the  Department  of  the  Charente  or  the 
recently  published  ‘‘Sharpe  Memorial,”  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  source  of 
the  architect’s  inspiration. 


DISCOVERY  OP  A COPTIC  CHURCH  OF 
THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

On’  the  site  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  Professor 
Masporo,  the  well-known  French  Egyptologist, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Mariette  Bey,  has  been 
director  of  the  Ms  eum  at  Bnlak,  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  interesting  Coptic  Christian 
church  of  the  fifth  century,  with  a number  of 
ancient  inscriptions.  The  discovery  was  made 
in  the  course  of  removing  from  a tomb  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  of  limestone,  which  was 
itself  covered  with  inscriptions.  At  one  corner 
of  the  tomb  M.  Maspero  observed  a Coptic 
inscription  on  the  wall,  and  found  that  a quantity 
of  black  earth  beneath  was  loose.  On  removing 
this  a passage  was  discovered,  and  after  throe 
days  spent  in  excavations  the  end  of  the  passage 
was  reached,  and  was  found  to  lead  into  a sub- 
terranean Coptic  Church,  to  the  iloor  of  which 
the  e.vplorer  descended  by  five  steps.  The 
ground  he  found  covered  with  flag-stones,  while 
the  walls  of  the  underground  church  are  com- 
pletely lined  with  white  stone  tablets,  filled  with 
inscriptions,  in  red  ink  or  paint,  for  the  most 
part  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Im- 
mediately to  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands 
a pillar  completely  covered  with  an  inscription, 
consisting  of  the  conclusion  of  a sermon  or 
oration  against  the  Monophysites.  It  is  in 
the  Theban  Coptic  dialect.  Among  the  other 
inscriptions  are  the  explanations  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  in  reference  to  the  different  natures 
of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  so  forth.  The 
interior  walls  of  this  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
structure  are  entirely  covered  with  inscriptions, 
chiefly  containing  invocations  to  the  various 
saints,  and  in  the  Coptic,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Syriac  languages. 


EXCAVATIONS. 

Fiesole. — \ ccording  to  the  Opinione,  the  latest 
excavations  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  have 
been  attended  with  much  success.  Amongst 
the  most  important  remains  discovered  is  a 
well-preserved  statue  of  Isis.  It  is  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Not  far  from  it  the  excavators 
dug  up  the  lower  half  of  a statue  of  Osiris. 
Both  these  pieces  of  sculpture  belong  to  the 
second  centuiy  of  the  Christian  Era. 

Rhodes. — The  Revue  Arch6olor;ique  states  that 
an  Austrian  scholar  has  discovered  in  the  islaml 
of  Rhodes  a well-preserved  mausoleum,  similar 
in  its  architectural  details  to  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus,  of  which  latter 
the  sculptures  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
reliefs  which  are  found  on  the  structure  at 
Rhodes  are  said  to  bear  a great  resemblance  to 
the  frieze  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pergamos. 
Some  of  our  German  contemporaries,  however, 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  entire  story.  They 
suspect  that  the  French  authority  has  been 
misled,  and  that  the  name  of  Rhodes  has  crept 
In  through  some  confusion  in  jjlace  of  Gyol 
Bashi,  in  Lydia,  the  scene  of  the  recent  remark- 
able discovery  of  ancient  remains. 


Society  of  Arts. — The  Annual  Conversa- 
sione  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  on  the  11th 
July.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  expected  to  attend. 


A FEW  HOURS  AT  ROMSEY. 

The  architectural  student  cannot  do  better 
than  spend  a long  day  in  this  quiet  little  Hamp- 
shire town,  pleasantly  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Test,  where  the  clear 
waters,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  the  angle,  widen 
towards  their  goal  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Southampton  river.  The  point  of  attraction 
for  every  visitor  is,  of  course,  the  Abbey  church, 
which  is  seen  from  all  tlie  country  round,  and 
which  affords  matter  for  careful  study  for  both 
the  archaeologist  and  the  artist.  The  history 
of  the  fabric,  and  of  the  destroyed  conventual 
establishment  attached  to  it,  once  renowned  as  a 
seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  great  ones  of 
tholaud,  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  oldest  part 
of  the  present  structure  dates  from  about 
A.D.  1150.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a low 
central  tower,  and  has  apsidal  side  chapels. 
The  Lady-chapel  originally  projected  CO  ft.  to 
the  east  of  the  choir,  and  also  had  an  apsidal 
termination.  That  portion  of  the  building 
gave  place  to  an  Early  English  square-ended 
Lady-chaijel,  and  this  in  turn  has  been  de- 
stroyed. The  windows,  however,  were  pre- 
served, and,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  sketch,  were 
inserted  in  the  east  gable  of  the  choir,  and  in 
the  filling  of  the  Norman  arches  which  led  from 
the  retro-choir  to  the  Lady-chapel. 

At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  tlie  Early 
English  Lady-chapel,  the  western  bays  of  the 
nave  were  built  upon  the  Norman  foundations, 
and  using  for  the  piers  bases  of  the  same  design 
as  the  Norman  piles.  The  remaining  details 
arc  of  purely  Early  English  character.  The 
triforium  closely  resembles  that  at  Salisbury, 
and  may  have  been  designed  by  the  same  hand. 
At  the  same  time  the  Norman  clearstory  was 
raised,  and  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
Early  English  details  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
beauty. 

The  whole  western  wall  is  Early  English,  and 
its  features  cannot  fail  to  strongly  impress  the 
student.  A triplet  of  lancet  lights,  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions  and  of  simple  and  refined 
details,  fills  tho  west  gable  of  the  nave.  A 
single  cinquefoil  in  the  tympanum,  when  seen 
from  tho  interior,  shines  like  a star  in  the 
dusky  height.  The  central  light  is  5 ft.  7 in. 
wide  and  37  ft.  high,  and  its  beauty  is  but 
poorly  suggested  in  tho  hasty  sketch  given  to 
illustrate  it.  The  north  transept  is  wholly  of 
Norman  work,  and  of  a moat  noble  proportion, 
— as  fine,  indeed,  as  any  example  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  tho  whole 
structure  is  the  combination  of  tho  breadth  and 
vigour  of  the  ordinary  Transition  Norman  w'ith 
a grace  and  loftiness  usually  associated  with 
work  in  the  succeeding  styles.  The  slight 
sketch  of  the  interior  looking  across  from  the 
south  aisle  into  the  north  transept  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  general  character,  and  the  lofty 
proportion  not  always  found  with  detail  purely 
Norman. 

The  little  sketch  (a)  shows  the, — now  closed, 
— entrance  to  the  Lady-chapel,  with  the  Early 
English  windows,  and  some  indications  of  fif- 
teenth "century  frescos  on  the  walls.  There 
are  several  such  traces  of  colour  visible,  and 
some  pictures  on  panel  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are,  however,  more  valuable  his- 
torically than  artistically.  The  church  is  not 
rich  in  chantries,  tombs,  brasses,  &o.,  but  as  an 
instance  of  the  utmost  grace  of  proportion,  com- 
bined with  great  breadth  and  power  of  general 
treatment,  is  almost  unique.  A few  late  windows 
and  doors  have  been  inserted,  but  they  are  in- 
significant in  size  and  do  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  The  sketches  here  given  were  taken 
on  a wet  day, — wet  without  intermission, — and 


the  points  of  view  were  chosen  solely  with  an 
eye  to  their  affording  shelter  for  the  sketcher. 
They  will,  however,  show  at  least  that  there  is 
plenty  to  employ  the  student’s  pen,  and  wo 
cannot  wish  tho  earnest  student  a happier  em- 
ployment. 

There  are  no  other  Medijeval  remains  in  the 
town  to  divide  his  attention;  but  it  will  be 
worth  his  while  to  climb  the  hill  west  of  the 
town  and  enjoy  the  spreading  prospect,  tho 
old  abbey,  ashen  grey,  the  niddy  town  cluster- 
ing round  it,  the  silver  streak  of  river  winding 
through  the  meadows,  dotted  with  cattle, 
the  busy  mill  with  its  musical  rush  of  water, 
and  groups  of  poplars  breaking  the  “rounding 
grey”  with  their  long  vertical  lines  tapering 
skywards. 

Before  leaving  the  tourist  should  take  a peep 
at  “ Broadlands,”  of  historic  interest  as  the 
home  of  ralmerston,  from  the  bridge.  The 
house  is  of  the  ordinary  Palladian  type,  but  it  is 
embosomed  in  noble  trees,  bus  a wide  stretch  of 
park  before  it,  the  broad  and  clear  Test  hurry- 
ing and  flashing  past  with  its  ceaseless 
murmur. 

The  reader  will  thank  us  for  pointing  out  a 
modern  building  which  is  worth  his  attention, — 
tho  national  schools, — built  by  Jlr.  Cowpor- 
Temple  from  designs  by  Mr.  Eden  Nesfielcl. 
A slight  outline  of  its  main  features  is  hero 
presented  ; tho  detail,  not  given,  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  both  original  and  good.  The  interior 
of  the  school  is  especially  fine  ; walla,  2 ft.  3 in. 
(unusually)  thick,  give  an  effect  as  welcome  as 
it  is  rare  in  such  structures.  The  same  archi- 
tect has  built  tho  lodges  which  guard  the 
‘■’Broadlands’’  property,  and  all  are  charming. 
If  tho  tourist  has  time  to  spare  and  is  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  ho  has  Mottisfont  on  the  one 
hand  with  its  ancient  heronry,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  in  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  other  the 
New  Forest,  with  its  exbaustleas  beauties. 
Beochen  glades,  reaches  of  brown  heather  and 
golden  gorso  fringed  by  a purjde  horizon. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Abbey  church  is  well  cared  for.  Much  in  the 
way  of  conservation  remains  to  bo  done,  and  it 
is  aunounced  that  funds  are  sorely  needed. 
The  roofs  and  such  points  have  been  all  attended 
to,  and  the  fabric  is  wind  and  weather  proof, 
and  it  is  evident  that  no  pains  have  been  sp.ared 
to  ]>rotect  the  building  from  the  ravages  of 
Time.  When  it  is  added  that  what  has  been 
already  done  has  been  done  under  tho  several 
directions  of  Mr.  Ferrey  and  Mr.  Christian,  that 
all  has  been  judiciously  and  well  performed 
“goes  without  saying.’’ 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL, 

ST.  PAUL’S  CRAY,  KENT. 

This  building,  which  we  illustrate,  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  Kent,  on  a pretty 
site,  an  acre  and  a (juarter  in  extent,  fronting 
the  main  road  from  St.  Mary  Cray  to  Bexley, 
well  elevated  on  a dry  soil  and  having  a view 
across  the  Cray  Valley. 

It  is  being  built  by  voluntary  contributions 
for  tho  benefit  of  Cliislohurst,  Sidenp,  Orping- 
ton, The  Grays,  and  adjacent  parishes. 

Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  of  Basinghall- 
street,  and  Orpington,  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  works,  kindly  assisted,  as 
regards  tho  internal  arrangements,  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Allfrey,  M.D,,  who  has  from  the  be- 
ginning taken  a gi’eat  interest  in  the  matter. 

Tho  sketch  shows  a building  of  a simple  but 
appropriate  character,  consisting  of  ground  and 
first  floors,  the  external  walls  being  faced  with 
red  bricks,  with  Lascelles’s  reel  concrete  dress- 
ings, string-courses,  &o.,  and  built  “ hollow ; 
this  form  of  wall  being  considered  the  best  for 
protection  against  the  driving  raius,  and  for 
internHl  warmth  and  comfort. 

The  building  being  of  two  floors,  and  having 
a westerly  aspect,  both  the  male  and  female 
principal  wards  have  been  placed  on  the  sunny 
side,  one  above  the  other.  The  following  is  tho 
accommodation  provided  on  the  ground-floor, 
entrance-lobb}’,  and  hall  (paved  with  tiles  of 
a simple  pattern),  male  ward  for  five  beds, 
well  ventilated  and  heated  by  an  open  fire- 
place, with  an  inlet  for  warm  fresh  air.  Earth- 
closet  and  bath-room,  within  easy  access 
of  the  ward,  but  built  out  froui  the  main 
building,  and  separated  from  the  same  by  a 
cross  - ventilated  lobby.  Day -room  for  con- 
valescents, with  a good  view  from  the  windows, 
and  a glass  door  openirg  out  on  to  a verandah. 
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Matron’s  sitting-room ; operating-room,  well 
lighted  and  fitted  with  a dispensing-chest. 
Committee  and  medical  officer’s  room.  Kitchen, 
conveniently  placed,  with  skylight  in  the  roof 
for  light  and  ventilation.  Scnllery,  pantry, 
stores,  and  small  cellar.  On  the  first  floor, 
female  ward  with  similar  accommodation  as  the 
male  ward.  Nurse’s  bedroom  adjoining.  Two 
wards  for  the  treatment  of  serious  cases  of 
operation.  Separation  ward  for  any  suspected 
or  doubtful  case.  Servants’  bedroom,  linen 
closets,  &c. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Otway,  of  Chislehurst, 
whose  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  works 
is  2,162Z. ; Mr.  Petty  being  the  architect’s  clerk 
of  the  works. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MEMOEIAL  HALL, 
LEICESTER. 

This  building  is  a local  memorial  of  the  cen- 
tenary celebrated  last  year  of  the  establishment 
of  Sunday  Schools  in  England.  It  is  being 
erected  under  the  directions  of  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Sunday  School  Union,  and  is 
intended  to  form  the  head-quarters  of  that 
body.  The  ground-floor  contains  a suite  of 
class  or  committee  rooms,  and  t.ho  upper  floor  a 
hall  for  public  meetings  and  conferences, 
together  with  rooms  to  be  used  as  retiring- 
rooms  and  for  serving  refreshments  to  social 
gatherings. 

The  materials  for  the  walling  are  local  red 
brick,  with  freestone  dressings. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Holmes,  Chambers,  and  Norman,  & 
Underwood,  all  of  Leicester. 


NEW  BREWERY  AT  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

M E ilhistrato  in  our  present  number  a new 
brewery  at  Burton-on-Trent,  for  tho  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  as  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Scamell  it  Colyer,  brewers’  consulting 
engineers  and  architects,  18,  Great  Georo-o- 
etreet,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  give  such  infor- 
mation ns^  %vill  make  the  illustration  useful. 
It  18  built  in  red  brick  with  stone  cornice,  mould- 
ings, and  string  courses.  The  panels  in  the 
walls  under  the  windows  are  filled  in  with 
Brown  s patent  tiles,  specially  designed  and 
ornamented  with  hops  and  foliage.  The  roofs 
are  framed  in  iron  and  covered  with  Welsh 
slates,  the  brewery -house  portion  having  glazed 
dormers  and  lantern,  surmounted  by  ornamental 

iron  cresting  and  finials.  The  tun-room  roofs 
are  also  surmounted  by  long  glazed  ventilators, 
worked  by  simultaneous  opening  gear,  and  the 
ventilation  is  further  assisted  by  cast-iron  hit- 
and-miss  ventilators  built  in  the  walls  and  treated 
as  panels.  The  brewers’  room  is  convenientlv 
placed  upon  tho  mash-tun  floor.  The  cellar 
racking,  and  union  floors  are  laid  with  aaphalto! 
Iho  brewery  and  pump-room  floors  and  boiler- 
house  are  laid  with  granolithic  cement  pavinn- 
Ills  chimney-shatt  is  120  ft.  high,  circular,  and 
Stands  on  an  octagon  base  with  stone  plinth  &c 
The  cap  IS  in  iron  and  stone.  The  copper  and 
boiler-honsois  separated  from  the  mainbuildin- 
and  18  covered  with  an  iron  roof  in  which  ampTe 
provision  is  made  for  ventilation  by  means  of 
a large  glazed  lautoi-n.  Tho  cooperage  and 
scalding-sheds  are  of  ample  aimonsions,  and  are 
mtnated  some  distance  from  the  other  bnildings. 

With  granolithic  cement  paving.  The  staWoQ 
and  cart-sheds  are  placed"^ somf  distance  Sm 
t e brewery,  and  have  accommodation  for  the 
requisite  number  of  horses  and  carts.  The 
area  of  the  land  is  ten  acres,  and  it  is  inclosed 
wi  h a brick  wall  worked  in  panels  ; gateway 
entrances  are  proTidodfrom  OlLrenccstroot  and 

fonbe’S  accomSiuon 

lor  tne  statf.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  i^i 
obtained  from  a large  well  on  the  spot  2 
siding  from  tbo  Midland  Hallway  runs  into  the 
premises,  with  hoes  at  both  sides  of  the  build 
ings,  and  branches  to  the  cooperage  and  to  the 
maltings,  to  be  added  hereafter. 

in  will  be  delivered 

^ains  am,  Stkfn  aTa^  InT!:: 

SSw  ir^e  ‘ta  atpTv 

thrilnTs  at  a?  "‘anner  o'n 

The .washing-sheds. 


about  2 ft.  6 in.  to  keep  the  brewery  and 
yard  above  the  flood-line  in  case  of  any  high 
tides. 

The  plant  is  arranged  as  follows  ; — Cast  iron 
cold,  and  wrought  iron  hot,  liquor  backs,  fixed 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  malt  and  hops 
are  palled  up  to  the  stores  by  a separate  steam 
hoisting  engine  fixed  at  the  loophole.  The  malt 
rolls  are  placed  upon  the  first  floor;  the  ground 
malt  is  taken  uji  to  the  grist  case  by  an  elevator 
enclosed  in  an  iron  casing.  The  grist  case  is  of 
wrought  iron,  the  two  mash-tuns  are  of  cast 
iron,  fitted  with  internal  mashing-machines, 
and  a Steele’s  machine  serving  the  two  tuns. 
The  two  coppers  are  open,  heated  by  fire,  and 
are  of  largo  capacity.  There  are  two  wrought- 
iron  hop  backs ; the  hops  aro  raised  to  the 
coppers  by  steam  power ; the  wort  is  pumped 
up  from  the  hop  bocks  on  the  ground-floor  by 
two  sets  of  lift-pumps  to  tbo  coolers  fixed  at 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  refrigerator  is 
Morton’s  patent,  and  has  a capacity  equal  to 
fifty  barrels  per  hour.  The  fermenting  tans 
are  of  wood,  fitted  with  attemperators  and 
parachutes.  The  yeast-backs  and  receivers  are 
of  slate,  fitted  with  attemperators.  The  union 
casks  are  provided  with  every  modern  appli- 
ance. Attemperators  are  fitted  to  each  cask, 
and  also  to  the  yeast-rcceivers.  The  racking 
backs  are  of  slate ; twelve  or  more  casks  can 
be  racked  at  one  time  from  each  back.  The 
main  engine  for  driving  tho  mash-tuns  and 
malt  rolls  and  grist  elevators  is  placed  on  the 
ground-floor  close  to  its  work.  Two  largo 
boilers  supply  all  the  steam  to  the  brewery,  and 
a separate  one  is  fixed  in  tho  scalding-shed. 

The  hops  are  pressed  by  hydraulic  power; 
tho  pumps  are  worked  off  tho  shafting.  The 
yeast-press  is  S.  H.  Johnson’s  (of  Stratford) 
patent  hydraulic  press,  driven  by  its  own 
engine.  The  grains  aro  taken  through  valves 
in  the  bottom  of  tho  mash-tuns,  aud  carried 
away  by  an  endless-hand  conveyor  to  the  graius- 
tank  situated  outside  the  building. 

The  casks,  when  filled  in  the  racking-floor, 
are  lowered  into  the  cellar  by  self-acting 
machines,  aud  the  full  casks  are  raised  from  the 
cellar  and  delivered  to  the  racking-floor  by  an 
endless  chain  lift,  driven  by  a separate  engine. 
All  the  boilers,  hot  - liquor  backs,  and  other 
vessels,  with  the  steam-pipes,  are  covered  with 
Leroy’s  patent  composition  to  prevent  condensa- 
tion, Ac.  The  rain-water  is  stored  in  a large 
tank  under  ground,  and  will  be  used  to  feed  the 
boilers,  thus  securing  pure  and  suitable  water 
and  preventing  incrustation  inside.  The 
cooperage  is  fitted  with  the  usual  appliances 
for  repairing,  &c.  Tho  scalding-shed  is  supplied 
with  separate  cold  and  hot  liquor  backs,  heated 
by  steam  coils,  and  with  Messrs.  H.  Pontifex  & 
Son  s patent  cask-washers.  The  empty  casks 
are  delivered  direct  by  the  railway  trucks  into 
the  cooperage.  Great  attention  is  said  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  system  of  drainac'e,  and  also  to 
the  proper  ventilation  aud  trapping  of  the  drains. 

1 he  whole  forms  a complete  50-quarter  brewery, 
aud  is  fitted  with  every  modem  improvement. 

The  quantity  of  earth  used  to  raise  the  level 
of  ground,  and  which  has  been  taken  on  the 
spot,  is  about  8,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  large  shallow  well,  another 
has  been  sunk,  a G-in.  bore  hole,  120  ft.  deep. 
A separate  steam-pump  raises  all  the  water, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  the  run  of  the 
machinery. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Build- 
ing, Messrs.  Lowe  A;  Son,  Burton;  iron  work, 
girders,  Ac.,  Messrs.  Eastwood  A Swingler, 
Derby ; boilers,  Messrs.  ThornewiU  A Wareham, 
Burton;  millwright  work,  Messrs.  G.  Waller  A 
Co.,  Loudon ; coppers,  pipes,  aud  fittino-s, 
Messrs.  Bindley  A Briggs,  Burton ; slate 
mason  s work,  Messrs.  Ashton  A Green,  London ; 
back-maker,  Messrs.  Wilson  A Co.,  Frome;  re- 
frigerators, Messrs.  Morton  A Co.,  Burton. 
Ihe  asphalte  floors  were  laid  by  Clarido-e’s 
Patent  Seyssel  Asphalte  Co.,  London;  andUie 
granolithic  paving  was  by  Messrs.  Stua’^t  A Co 
Loudon. 

The  brewery,  we  may  add,  commenced  work 
on  May  loth. 


The  Mersey  Railway.— The  reports  re- 
ceived  ^om  tho  Birkenhead  works  of  the 
Mersey  Tunnel,  where  the  Beaumont  boring 
machine  13  m operation,  are  stated  to  be  most 
encouraging.  The  heading  is,  we  are  told, 
rr,.  ana  washin-aliPd,  at  the  rate  of  27i  lineal 

The  general  level  of  the  ground  Has  been  SS  SnLr  ' ™tinues  homo- 


THE  DUTCH  METHOD  OF  BONDING 
BRICKWORK. 

As  regards  the  two  best-known  modes  of 
bonding  bricks  together  in  walls,  it  is  remark- 
able that,  while  the  one  wo  call  “ Flemish  ” has 
nothing  to  do  with  Flanders,  that  which  we  call 
“ English”  only  belongs  to  England  in  common 
with  other  brick-building  countries.  Each  kind 
has  its  varieties, — thus,  in  English  bond  we 
sometimes  put  from  three  to  five  courses  of 
stretchers  to  one  of  headers,  and  on  tho  Conti- 
nent there  are  different  modes  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  stretchers  in  Flemish  bond. 
Both  these  devices  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  tie  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
wall,  and  also  of  producing  a smoother  surface, 
by  decreasing  tho  number  of  joints.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  characteristics  of  Flemish,  as  com- 
pared with  English,  bond. 

Now,  there  is  in  common  use  in  Holland  an 
interesting  and  little-known  variety  of  English 
bond,  that  is  much  more  cunningly  contrived 
than  those  named.  It  has  for  its  object  a more 
perfect  lap  of  the  bricks  in  the  direction  of  tho 
length  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  a more  regular 
and  better  appearance  of  the  wall-face.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  this  variation 
is  produced  by  simply  introducing  a header  as 
the  second  brick  in  ono-half  of  tho  courses  of 
stretchers,  so  as  to  throw  tho  centres  of  the 
stretchers  in  those  courses  over  the  joints 
between  the  stretchers  in  the  courses  that  are 
alternate  with  them. 

As  regards  construction,  in  common  English 
and  Flemish  bonds,  no  greater  tie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  length  of  wall  is  obtained  than  the 
2| -in.  which  one  brick  laps  over  another.  If, 
therefore,  a fracture  takes  place,  the  crack 
runs  down  the  wall,  following  the  joints,  with 
only  that  small  deviation  from  a perpendicular 
line ; but,  by  the  Dutch  method,  a crack  would 
have  to  follow  the  course  shown  by  the  thickened 
joints  at  A,  or  else  break  through  the  bricks. 
Clearly,  therefore,  we  have  here  some  ad- 
ditional strength,  the  lap  between  the  courses 
of  stretchers  being  as  much  as  4^  in. 

As  regards  appearance,  tbe  effect  is  at  first 
sight  hardly  distinguishable  from  Flemish  bond, 
for  the  joints  are  more  evenly  spread  over  the 
wall,  so  that  all  the  real  advantage  of  that  bond 
is  obtained.  But,  should  tho  mortar  differ  much 
in  colour  from  the  bricks,  a very  curious  effect 
is  produced.  When  viewed  from  a little  distance 
the  joints  seem  to  arrange  themselvesin  diagonal 
lines,  crossing  each  other  like  fine  network,  as 
shown  at  B,  in  the  form  of  the  St.  Andrew’s 
cross.  In  a new  building  of  thick  bricks  this 
may  oven  be  noticed  from  a passing  train,  but 
it  is  hardly  observable  when  the  bricks  are 
thin.  In  the  illustration  I have  used  a three- 
quarter  brick  at  the  end  of  each  course  of 
stretchers, — a neater  but  less  economical  mode 
of  getting  bond  preferred  by  the  Dutch  to  our 
plan  of  using  a half-bat,  as  a closer,  in  the 
courses  of  headers. 

I do  not  remember  noticing  this  kind  of  bond 
in  old  work  except  in  Holland,  where  it  ranges 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Nor  do  I know  that  our  engineers 
have  adopted  it,  though  it  is  used  iu  i-ailway 
works  in  Belgium,  aud  I think,  also,  in  the 
North  of  France.  I have  not  found  it  iu  any 
English  book  on  brickwork,  but  it  is  noticed, 
with  illustrations,  by  Daniel  Ramee  in  ‘ L’ Archi- 
tecture et  Construction  Pratique,”  where  he 
calls  it  “liaison  en  croix,  ou  liaison  cruci/o}-me, 
ou  en  losange,” — names  taken  from  an  accidental 
effect  of  no  importance  to  the  work.  He  says, 
“good  bricklayers  build  iu  the  cruciform  bond, 
indifferent  ones  content  themselves  with  the 
common  sort,”  which,  in  his  engraving,  he 
makes  Flemish. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  variety  seems  worth 
knowing,  though  we  may  doubt  that  many  of 
our  bricklayers  will  give  themselves  the  extra 
trouble  required  to  work  the  alternate  courses, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  perpends  are  “carefully 
regarded.”  Tuos.  Blashill. 


Tall  of  Coping. — Late  on  Friday  night,  the 
ISthinst.jasMr.  Bernard  Charles  Molloy,  member 
for  King’s  County,  was  passing  through  Loicester- 
square,  on  his  way  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  a heavy  coping-stone  fell  from  one  of 
the  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  cutting  him 
severely  about  the  head.  He  was  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  Charing-cross  Hospital,  where  his 
wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  was  subsequently 
removed  to  his  chambers,  where  he  now  lies. 
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•M.  Vaudremer,  Architect. 
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THE  CALAMITY  AT  SUNDEELANP. 

One  of  tho  direst  disasters  of  modern  times 
was  that  which  occurred  on  Saturday  evening 
last  in  Sunderland,  whereby  no  fewer  than  182 
children,  of  ages  ranging  from  four  or  five  to 
thirteen  years,  were  killed, — someof  them  being 
suffocated  and  others  trampled  or  squeezed  to 
death.  Tho  simple  narration  of  the  details  of 
tho  disaster  by  tho  daily  journals  of  London  and 
tho  provinces,  without  any  attempt  at  what  is 
sometimes  called  “piling-up  tho  agony,” — for 
which,  indeed,  there  is  no  scope  in  this  case,  the 
plain  unvarnished  talo  of  facts  being  of  itself 
sufficiently  terrible, — has  sent  a thrill  of  horror 
through  the  country,  coupled  with  a feeling  of 
deep  sympathy  with  tho  parents  and  other 
relatives  of  tho  poor  children  who  met  with  so 
sad  a fate.  The  disaster  has  brought  soitow 
into  many  a workman’s  home,  into  many  a 
family  circlo  ; in  at  least  one  case  it  has  bereft 
parents  of  all  their  children.  In  many  instances 
two  or  three  children  have  been  snatched  away; 
in  some  cases  the  only  child  has  been  sacrificed. 
The  fact  that  the  poor  children  met  with  so 
cruel  a fate  while  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
lends  additional  sadness  to  the  affair. 

But  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  more  than 
express  our  sympathy  with  the  bereaved.  The 
question  we  ask  ourselves  is.  What  are  the 
lessons  taught  by  this  calamity  ? We  hardly 
know  whether,  with  the  details  yet  before  \is, 
we  can  answer  this  question  satisfactorily.  It 
is  very  possible  that  grave  responsibility  for  the 
disaster  rests  somewhere,  though  wo  may  not  be 
able  to  precisely  locate  it,  even  were  we  at 
liberty  to  do  so  in  a case  which  is  suf»  jwtZice. 
Asia  usual  (and  perhaps  natural)  on  such  occa- 
sions, there  have  been  some  hasty  and  rather  : 
incoherent  cries  for  vengeance  upon  somebody 
or  other,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  it  has  been 
assumed  by  some  that  the  architect  of  the 
building  is  partially,  if  not  chiefly,  to  blame  for 
the  disaster.  So  far  as  we  have  the  facts  before 
us,  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  substantial 
ground  for  such  an  imputation.  By  some 
writers  the  whole  of  the  blame  has  been  cast  upon 
the  people  who  brought  the  children  together 
without,  it  is  alleged,  providing  adequate  super- 
vision and  control  by  adult  attendants.  Whether 
the  building  possesses  defects  of  planning  which 
contributed  to  the  accident,  and,  if  so,  whether 
those  defects  are  attributable  to  the  architect 
who  erected  the  building,  or  are  due  to  altera- 
tions subsequently  carried  out,  and  whether 
the  managers  of  the  entertainment  are  blame- 
worthy, are  questions  upon  which  tho  coroners’ 
inquiries  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  throw  a distinct 
l-ght. 

What  were  the  circumstances  attending  this 
terrible  event  ? BrieHy  stated,  they  were  these  : 
— A professor  of  conjuring  or  magic  bad  invited 
the  school  children  of  the  town  to  attend  his 
entertainment  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  a 
merely  nominal  charge  for  admission,  and  an 
additional  inducement  was  held  out  to 
them  by  the  promise  of  a distribution  of 
toys.  Tho  entertaiument  was  given  in 
the  Yictoria  Hall,  which  is  stated  to  bo  the 
largest  building  in  tho  town,  and  which  was 
erected  about  twelve  years  ago  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  G-.  G.  Hoskins,  architect,  of 
Darlington.  We  published  some  brief  particulars 
of  the  building  at  the  time  of  its  opening  in 
January,  1872.*  Tho  building  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  3,000  persons,  and  so  far 
as  the  aiiditorium  is  concerned,  it  is  arranged 
theatre-fashion,  having  an  area  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,100  persons,  a “dress  circle”  or  lower 
gallery,  seating  800  ; and,  above  this,  an  upper 
gallery,  seating  1,100.  It  is  stated  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entertainment  on  Satirrday  last, 
this  upper  gallery  contained  1,-iUO  or  1,500 
children,  the  area  containing  about  the  same 
number,  there  being,  however,  only  a few  in 
the  “ dress  circle  ” or  lower  gallery.  The  poor 
children  to  the  number  of  nearly  200  whose 
lives  were  lost  formed  a portion  of  the  audience 
in  the  upper  gallery.  This  gallery,  it  seems,  is 
approached  by  flights  of  steps  about  8 ft.  wide, t 
broken  by  landings  and  passages  of  the  same 
width,  none  of  the  steps  being  of  the  descrip- 
tion technically  known  as  “winders”  (i.e., 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  “tread”  broad  at  one 
end  and  tapering  off  to  nothing  at  the 
other, — a description  of  step  which  should 
never  be  used  in  any  public  building).  It  is 
not  a “winding  staircase,”  as  stated  in  some  of 

* 8oe  Builder,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  49. 

t Twice  as  wide  as  such  stairs  should  be,  unless  pro- 
vided with  a central  handrail. 


the  journals.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the 
stairs,  where  they  occur,  are  in  straight  flights, 
although  there  are  more  or  less  acute  turns  in 
the  route,  such  turns,  however,  being  made  at 
the  points  of  junction  between  stairs  and  cor- 
ridors, and  not  on  (he  stairs  themselves.  With- 
out entering  into  further  details  at  this  point, 
we  come  to  tho  cause  of  tho  accident.  Tlio 
entertainment  had  drawn  to  a close,  and  a largo 
number  of  the  children  in  tho  upper  gallery, 
seeing  that  tho  distribution  of  toys  was  about 
to  commence  in  tho  area,  and  anxious,  it  is 
supposed,  to  get  their  share,  rushed  to  the  exit 
from  the  gallery,  ran  down  the  upper  flight  of 
steps,  twenty-one  in  number,  which  brought 
them  to  a corridor  IG  ft.  9 in.  long,  and  in  tho 
mean  of  the  same  width  as  the  stairs  ; traversing 
this  corridor,  they  rushed  down  a second  flight 
of  steps,  fourteen  in  number,  and  giving  on  to 
a landing ; here,  however,  the  first-comers  found 
their  further  progres.s  barred  by  a door,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  is  made  to  open 
both  ways,  hut  w'hich,  when  tho  disaster  was 
discovered,  was  found  to  be  fixed  (by  a bolt 
shooting  down  into  a socket  in  tho  floor)  in  a 
position  diagonally  across  tho  corridor  or  land- 
ing, so  as  to  bs  only  open  to  the  extent  of  about 
22  in., — a position  in  wliicb  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  fixed  in  order  that  the  children  might 
pass  in  one  by  one,  pay  their  money,  and  ascend 
to  the  gallery.  This  arrangement,  however 
convenient  it  may  be  for  enabling  an  audience 
to  be  admitted  one  by  one  where  only  one 
money-taker  or  check-taker  is  in  charge  of  an 
entrance,  is  obviously  a very  dangerous  one, 
especially  if,  as  soenis  to  be  tho  fact  in  this  case, 
the  door  bo  left  fastened  athwart  the  corridor 
and  left  unattended.  The  onward  and  down- 
ward rush  of  a throng  of  eager  and  excited 
children,  who  pass  uninterruptedly  down  stair- 
cases and  corridors  8 ft.  wide,  is  suddenly 
checked,  and  before  tho  first-comers  even  can 
pass  through  the  narrow  opening  of  22  in.  loft 
by  the  nearly  closed  door,  they  are  jammed 
together  so  tightly  as  to  be  unable  to  move, 
and  the  landing  rapidly  becomes  choked  up 
with  layer  upon  layer  of  dead  and  dying 
children,  those  behind,  all  unaware  of  their 
impending  fate,  continuing  to  press  forward  aud 
downward,  only  to  be  driven  on  to  the  heap 
of  their  dead  and  dying  playmates.  Nothing 
more  terrible  can  be  imagined  than  the  death 
struggles  of  these  poor  children,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  a heavy  responsibility  attaches  to 
somebody.  The  poor  victims’  cries  were  a long 
time  in  attracting  attention,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  noiso  made  by  the  other  cliildren  in  the 
building.  At  last  it  is  discovered  (apjjarently 
only  casiially)  what  has  happened  and  is  happen- 
ing, and  then,  one  or  two  men,  with  presence  of 
mind,  manage  to  turn  the  stream  of  young  and 
eager  life  which  is  flowing  on  to  destruction. 
When  tho  extent  of  the  calamity  is  realised, 
every  one  is  horror-stricken. 

Why,  it  has  been  asked  on  all  hands,  was  the 
door  on  the  landing  left  fastened  and  unat- 
tended ? * And  why  were  so  many  poor  children 
brought  together  without  a few  adults  being 
stationed  with  them  to  maintain  discipline  ? 
Why  was  there  no  one  stationed  at  the  exit  of 
the  gallery  to  restrain  tho  children  from 
leaving?  Every  one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  large  bodies  of  children 
(especially  when  they  are  drawn  together,  as 
in  this  case,  almost  promiscuously)  will  admit 
the  paramount  necessity  of  such  precautions. 
How  much  more  serious  might  the  disaster 
have  been  in  this  case,  under  tlio  same  con- 
ditions, had  there  been  a cry  of  “ Fire  ! ” or  any 
other  cause  of  panic  ? At  Sunderland  there 
was  no  panic,  only  a rush  of  children  eager  to 
get  their  share  in  a distribution  of  toys. 

Tho  disaster  brings  to  our  recollection  the 
terrible  “ accident,”  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
which  took  place  in  the  Colosseum  Theatre, 

• It  18  right  to  say  here  that  since  this  was  written  con. 
flicting  statements  have  been  published  as  to  the  position  of 
this  door  aud  its  guardianship.  Mr.  Fay,  the  entertainer, 
states  that  ho  ascended  the  gallery  staircase  after  the 
children  wore  admitted,  and  that  he  is  positive  that  the 
door  was  not  left  bolted.  A boy  named  Wilson  states 
that  the  door  was  not  bolted  at  the  (ime  the  first  of  the 
down-coming  children  reached  it,  but  that  one  of  Mr. 
Fay's  assistants,  stationed  there  to  distribute  the  toys, 
bolted  tho  door  in  its  fatal  position  in  order  to  check  the 
rush  of  the  children.  We  understand  that  the  man  denies 
this,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  door  may  have  become 
partially  <dosed  by  the  excited  movements  of  the  cliildren, 
during  which  tho  end  of  the  bolt  dragged  the  ground, 
dropping  into  the  socket  when  the  door  had  moved  far 
enough  on  its  hinges.  The  point  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
elucidated  at  the  inquest.  It  seems  that  the  toy-dis- 
tributor, when  ho  saw  what  was  happening,  tried  to 
release  the  bolt  and  open  the  door,  but  finding  himself 
unable  to  do  this,  he  at  once  ran  for  assistance. 


Liverpool,  on  tho  llbh  of  October,  1878,*  whem 
thirty-seven  lives  were  lost,  mostly  those  of 
young  men.  A cry  of  “ Fire  ” was  raised,  and 
there  was  a rnsh  outwards  towards  the  main 
entrance  of  the  building.  The  passages  and 
stairs  were  badly  planned,  and  converged  upon 
one  another  in  a sort  of  lobby,  tho  way  through 
which  was  impeded  by  a post  or  barrier.  In  onr 
volume  for  1878,  jip.  1197-98,  wo  published  a jilan 
of  the  scene  of  this  disaster,  together  with  a 
report  thereon,  made  for  the  information  of  the- 
Lord  Chamberlain  by  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  The 
coroner’s  jury  in  this  case  returned  a verdict  of 
some  length,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
belief  “ that  the  principal  cause  of  the  nume- 
rous deaths  was  the  barricade  at  tho  bottom  of 
tho  gallery  stairs  being  fixed  and  the  exit  door 
fastened.”  They  also  suggested  that  “ the  ser- 
vices of  a policeman,  if  required  by  tlie  pro- 
prietors of  places  of  amusement,  shonld  be 
granted.”  If  the  lessons  of  Liverpool  had  been 
acted  upon  in  Sunderland,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  chronicle  the  terrible  event  which  will 
make  Saturday,  the  IGth  of  June,  1883,  a day 
of  sai  memory  in  many  humble  homes. 


Sir, — With  respect  to  this  terrible  disaster 
permit  me,  as  tho  architect  of  the  building,  to 
say  that  the  “ fatal  door  ” on  the  first  half  space 
landing  of  the  gallery  stairs  was  not  fixed  by 
or  under  my  directions,  neither  did  it  form  any 
part  of  my  plans,  it  having  been  added  subse- 
quently to  my  connexion  with  tho  work.  I s.aw 
tho  door  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  I further 
beg  to  say  that  the  stairs  are  not  “spiral”' 
(as  stated  in  several  of  the  metropolitan  aud  pro- 
vincial daily  newspapers),  as  the  accompanying- 
plans  and  section  will  show,  and  the  light  is  so* 
ample  as  to  allow  of  the  staircase  being  photo- 
graphed yesterday ; but  you  will  be  able  to 
form  your  own  opinion  on  this  point  from  the 
plans  aud  sections  before  referred  to. 

G.  G.  Hoskins. 


It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  error  of  extreme- 
condemnation  of  the  cause  of  these  recurring 
disasters  in  public  buildings  and  other  places  of 
general  resort.  Tho  old,  old  story  is  told  ; a 
door  is  kept  deliberately  shut,  locked,  and 
bolted,  at  exactly  that  particular  period  of  time 
when  it  ought  to  be  wide  open,  aud  secured! 
from  accidental  shutting. 

Persons  specially  appointed  to  see  that  oil- 
lamps  are  kept  burning  in  passages,  stairways, 
&c.  (and  so  provide  against  tho  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  gas),  aud  to  keep  free  tho  means  of 
egress,  are  found,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  absent 
from  their  duties  or  grossly  neglectful  thereof, 
or  else  they  lose  all  presence  of  mind  on  an. 
occasion  of  sudden  disaster. 

Iron  shutters,  which  should  descend  at  a given- 
moment,  and  thus  cut  off  communication,  ar& 
found  unworkable  on  a supreme  emergency, 
mainly,  if  not  completely,  owing  to  sheer  in- 
attention on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
the  safe-working  of  such  mechanism. 

Large  tanks  of  water,  provided  to  flood  any 
portion  of  a building  on  fire,  when  tho  crisis 
arrives  are  discovered  to  bo  half,  if  not  wholly, 
empty.  Public  buildings  are  permitted  to  re- 
main ill  their  present  condition,- — a condition 
which,  from  tho  point  of  view  of  diabolical 
death-traps,  is  simply  perfection  itself. 

Architects,  surveyors,  and  public  authorities 
appear  to  be  but  sluggishly  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  “doing  something”  to  provide 
against  the  awful  contingencies  of  fire  and 
tumultuous  crowding  in  narrow  spaces.  Horace 
philosophically  states  tho  case, — “ Quid  quisqite 
vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis  cautum  est  in  horns.'* 
Fbank  Mooee. 


The  New  Chnrcli  of  St.  Anne's,  Nether- 
thorpe,  Sheffield,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  church,  which  will 
coat  5,000J.  is  in  the  Perpendicular  stylo  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a nave,  two  aislee 
with  porches  at  the  western  ends,  chancel, 
vestry,  and  organ  - chamber.  Tho  materials- 
used  in  construction  are  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  The  face  of  the  chancel  walls  is 
plastered  and  finished  with  very  simple  colour 
decoration,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  reredos  is 
a painting  of  the  “ Last  Supper,”  by  Mr.  Powell^ 
of  Leeds.  The  chm-ch  will  he  heated  by  Mr.- 
W.  Truswell’s  (Sheffield)  patent  low  pressure 
steam  apparatus.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Fidler,  of  Eckington,  con- 
tractor.   

• See  Builder,  vol.  ixxvi.,  pp.  1099,  1159,  1197. 
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ABT  AND  SANITATION  IN  HOUSES  AND 
HOSPITALS. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Professor  Hayter  Lewis’s  paper,*  at  the 
Parkes  Museum,  on  “ The  Employment  of 
Artistic  Materials  in  the  Architecture  of  Houses 
and  Hospitals,” 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  said  he  cordially  agreed 
with  Professor  Hayter  Lewis’s  suggestion  that 
the  water  - cisterns  of  our  houses  should  bo 
placed  in  more  prominent  positions  than  was  at 
present  the  case  ; at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  be 
in  easily  accessible  situations,  where  they  could 
be  readily  inspected  by  the  master  or  mistress. 
Nothing  had  struck  him  more  forcibly  in  the 
course  of  his  practice  than  the  utter  disregard 
of  this  requirement  in  most  houses.  As  a rule, 
the  cistern  was  placed  in  any  dark  and  out-of- 
the-way  comer,  and  very  often  it  was  extremely 
■difficult  of  access,  even  to  the  plumber.  Where 
a cistern  was  so  improperly  located  it  was  im- 
possible to  inspect  it,  and  of  course  exceedingly 
difficult  to  clean  out,  aud  people  had  to 
trust  to  the  conscientiousness  of  the  work- 
man whom  they  employed  to  clean  it.  In 
many  cases  where  complaints  had  been  made 
of  bad  water,  he  had  found  the  fault  to 
lie  in  the  cistern  or  moans  of  storage,  and 
not  in  the  quality  of  the  supply.  People  in 
looking  out  for  a house  should  never,  if  they 
valued  their  health,  take  one  where  the  cistern 
was  not  easily  to  be  got  at,  inspected,  and 
cleaned.  As  a matter-of-fact  many  house- 
holders were  quite  unaware  of  the  i)osition  of 
their  cisterns ; if  they  were  to  examine  into 
this  matter  large  numbers  of  them  w’ould  bo 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  perversity  of  in- 
genuity which  builders  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  the  water  - cistern  as  inaccessible  as 
possible.  On  another  point  ho  fully  agreed 
with  the  lecturer,  viz.,  as  to  the  importance  of 
making  the  walls  and  other  parts  of  hospitals  of 
such  materials  and  of  such  form  as  not  to 
collect  or  retain  dust.  At  the  time  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  a few  years 
ago,  he  was  going  over  one  of  our  English 
hospitals  with  Dr.  Billing,  the  Surgeon-General 
cf  the  Health  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army,  when  they  saw  a cupboard  fixed  in  such 
a position  as  to  afford  lodgment  for  dust.  Dr. 
Billing  said  that  he  always  made  it  a point,  when 
inspecting  a hospital  under  the  control  of  his 
department,  to  wear  white  kid  gloves,  and  then 
to  touch  the  walls  and  other  surfaces  with  them. 
If  dust  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  the 
result  was  at  once  made  apparent  by  the  soiled 
appearance  of  the  gloves. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bloomfield  said  he  trusted  that  the 
Parkes  Museum  would  not  entirely  confine 
itself,  as  the  lecturer  had  apparently  done,  to 
the  making  healthy  of  the  nicely-decorated 
houses  of  the  rich.  It  had  a great  field  before 
it  in  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes.  As  an  Irishman,  he  had  been 
recently  turning  hia  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  had 
had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  before  a 
Royal  Commission.  What  was  the  state  of 
things  that  prevailed  even  with  regard  to  the 
more  recently-built  and  better  class  of  farm- 
houses,—say,  in  county  Fermanagh  ? What 
was  the  roof-covering  of  these  houses  ? Simply 
clay  with  the  sod  on  it,  perhaps  full  of  all  sorts 
cf  filth.  Under  such  a roof  the  farmer  stored  his 
milk  and  made  his  butter.  The  rough  stone 
walls  were  put  together  with  what  was  called 
mortar,  which  was  a mixture  composed  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  mud,  some  sand,  and  very 
little  Ume.  For  the  floor  the  naked  soil  was 
left.  Need  he  say  any  more  to  show  the  insani- 
tary nature  of  such  dwellings  ? He  was  talking 
not  of  the  poorest  class  of  hovels,  but  of  some 
cf  the  better  class  of  farm-houses.  He  trusted 
that  one  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the  founders 
of  the  Musenm  would  be  that  increased  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  sanitary  matters  in 
Ireland. 

Dr.  G.  V Poore,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
^^ks  to  the  chairman  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
K.C.S.I.),  said  that  there  were  one  or  two 
points  as  to  which  he  wished  to  say  a word  or 
two.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a fault,  common 
^ hospitals  and  houses  alike,  that  too  many 
ledges  and  high  shelves  were  left  for  the  collec- 
tion of  dust.  Over-mantels,  cupboards,  book- 
cases, and  articles  of  furniture  were  made  with 
flat  tops,  often  at  such  a height  from  the  floor 
that  their  condition  as  to  dust  could  not  readily 

* Printed  by  oa  last  week  (seep.  805). 


be  seen  by  the  mistress,  and  their  cleansing 
was,  therefore,  dependent  upon  the  housemaid, 
who  was  not  always  sufficiently  enterprising  to 
mount  a pair  of  steps  aud  remove  the  dost  that 
accumulated  in  such  places.  He  was  strongly 
inclined  to  advocate  the  making  of  the  tops  of 
all  such  fixtures  or  pieces  of  furniture  with  a 
downward  and  outward  slope,  so  that  they 
would  not  only  afford  less  scope  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  dust,  but  would  always  be  visible  from 
below.  Professor  Lewis’s  lecture  had  been  in- 
teresting because  it  bad  drawn  prominent 
attention  to  many  of  the  principal  objects  in  the 
Museum,  and  explained  their  uses.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  hard  by,  were  not  a more 
wealthy  body,  and  that  they  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  the  lecture  before  putting  up  the 
unsightly  structure  which  now  disfigured  the 
courtyard  in  front  of  the  hospital.  That  struc- 
ture was  certainly  the  reverse  of  msthetic,  and 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  many  afflicted  patients 
if  Professor  Lewis  were  correct  in  his  views  as  to 
the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  health 
and  beauty  of  suiTOundings.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Bloomfield’s  remarks  as  to  the  work  of 
the  Parkes  Museum,  the  main  object  of  the 
Musenm  was  undoubtedly  to  benefit  the  poor, 
but  the  Council  were  convinced  that  they 
could  only  bo  taught  from  above.  When  the 
upper  classes  began  generally  to  understand  and 
put  in  practice  the  laws  of  health  as  affecting 
dwellings,  the  middle  class  would  follow,  aud 
finally  the  poor  wonld  understand  those  laws. 
The  Council  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  the 
Museum  at  once  available  for  the  education  of 
the  ]joor  in  sanitary  matters. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  heartily  agreed  with  what  the  lecturer 
had  said  as  to  matters  of  water-supply,  to  the 
adequate  provision  and  storage  of  which  in 
isolated  houses,  such  as  country  mansions,  he 
(the  speaker)  had  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion. This  was  a point  of  great  moment,  not 
only  on  sanitary  gi’ouuds,  but  as  a means  of 
protection  from  fire.  The  groat  advantages  of 
the  use  of  concrete  and  other  materials  had  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  lecturer.  A house  might 
be  properly  constructed  and  decorated  on  sani- 
tary and  artistic  principles,  aud  at  little,  if 
any,  cost  over  that  of  a badly-built  and  ill- 
decorated house. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  (who  had  previously  put 
from  the  chair  a vote  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
which  was  accorded  by  acclamation),  in  acknow- 
ledging the  vote  of  thanks  now  tendered  to  him, 
and  closing  the  discussion,  said  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasure  to  listen  to  Professor  Lewis’s 
lecture,  which  dealt  with  a subject  of  much 
interest.  Dr.  Poore  had  explained  that  the 
object  of  the  Musouni  was  to  instruct  the 
people  as  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  impress 
upon  them  tlie  need  of  pure  water  and  plenty  of 
it,  fresh  air,  and  personal  cleanliness.  It  was 
not  only  the  poor  who  needed  such  instruction; 
it  was  still  necessary  in  all  ranks  of  life, — 
from  the  occupant  of  a palace  to  the  tenant  of 
the  mud  hut  which  had  been  so  graphically 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  Ireland.  The 
question  of  house  sanitation  had  excited  more 
attention  lately  than  it  had  received  for  some 
years,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserved. 
The  Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum  hoped  aud 
believed  that  that  institution,  and  the  lectui’cs 
which  would  bo  given  there,  would  do  much 
to  increase  public  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Professor  Lewis,  as  an  architect  of  distinction, 
was  eminently  qualified  to  speak  upon  the 
subject  which  he  had  taken  as  the  title  of  his 
lecture,  for  an  architect  was  not  the  mere 
builder  of  a house  or  a palace,  but  was  an  artist 
as  well,  thus  combining  the  festhetic  with  the 
utilitarian.  He  (the  Chairman)  was  verv 
pleased  to  hear  the  lecturer  draw  attention  to 
ths  necessity  of  improving  the  means  of  domestic 
water  storage,  both  in  filter.?  and  in  cisterns. 
There  was  great  need  for  improvement  in  thi 
directions  indicated.  He  should  have  liked  to 
hear  the  lecturer’s  views  as  to  the  best  means 
of  improving  our  theatres,  the  condition  of  most 
of  which,  in  point  of  ventilation,  was  simply 
lamentable.  Their  construction  was  for  the 
most  part  very  bad,  and  they  were  exceedingly 
liable  to  take  fire,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
oyanite,  iron  doors,  &o.  It  was  only  on  tho 
occurrence  of  some  dreadful  calamitv,  such  as 
those  of  Vienna  and  Nice,  that  public 'attention 
was  roused  to  the  importance  of  tho  subject. 
VWth  regard  to  hospitals,  much  had  been  done 
of  late  years  to  improve  theii-  sanitary  condi- 
tion, but  very  much  yet  remained  to  do.  He 


was  very  glad  that  Professor  Lewis  had  pleaded 
for  some  amount  of  simple  and  cheerful  decora- 
tion in  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  for  the 
pleasantness  of  a patient’s  surroundings  often 
exercised  a remarkably  beneficial  effect  upon 
his  mind,  and  thus  assisted  in  no  small  degree 
towards  his  rapid  recovery. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  FORMS 
ON  ARCHITECTURE.* 

Nature  has  not  only  been  the  parent  of  our 
constructive  and  decorative  art,  but  has  fixed 
the  sites  for  our  ancient  cities  and  highways. 
She  pointed  oat  a commanding  site  for  a fortress 
or  castle  to  defend  the  suiTouuding  district. 
Man  has  taken  tho  most  easy  and  accessible 
path  from  the  valley  to  arrive  at  tho  elevation. 
In  course  of  time  dwellings  were  erected  on  the 
sides  of  those  paths,  which  thus  became  the 
ancient  highways.  And  again  tho  spiricual 
advisors  of  our  forefathers  wonld  look  around 
on  Nature  for  a spot  suitable  for  devotion  in 
some  lovely  valley  or  charming  elevation,  sur- 
rounded with  all  nature's  bounties,  and  there 
erect  our  ancient  building  for  devotion  and 
education,  and  thus  form  another  centre.  Also 
the  majestic  river  or  sheltered  spot  on  our  coast 
has  pointed  out  a site  for  the  dwellings  of  men 
suited  for  their  labour  and  enterprise : thus 
another  centre.  The  more  we  study  nature  the 
more  wo  see  her  influence.  She  is  not  con- 
tracted, but  casts  abroad  her  gifts  for  those 
who  seek  for  them.  Her  great  principles  must 
stand  for  all  ages.  The  way  we  clothe  them  is 
only  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  so  let  us  respect 
the  thoughts  of  others  and  have  reverence  for 
tho  works  of  our  forefathers. 

There  is  one  of  nature’s  laws  that  wo  are 
very  careless  about,  the  neglect  of  which  is 
causing  the  destruction  of  our  stone  buildings. 
Nature  forms  the  stone  in  beds;  we  reverse 
this  and  make  tho  bed  the  exposed  face.  The 
weather  acting  upon  this  affects  the  face  and 
its  beds  shell  off.  Nature  speaks  very  loudly 
to  us  iu  tho  appearance  of  our  buildings.  I 
trust  wo  will  listen  to  her,  give  attention,  and 
stay  this  destruction.  There  is  a bright  future 
in  store.  Our  nation  is  having  a higher  art 
education,  and  our  art-workers  are  a more  cul- 
tured people.  Rapid  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Our  street 
architecture  is  more  varied  in  design,  with  honest 
construction  and  decorative  tone.  One  of  our 
greatest  living  authors  and  art  thinkers  has  said 
(I  refer  to  Mr.  Ruskin),  “Do  honest  work,  let 
her  principles  bo  seen.  If  you  wish  for  grace 
aud  form  go  to  the  grasses,  watch  the  opening 
bud  aud  developing  flower.  There  is  nothing  in 
life,  so  there  is  nothing  in  lifelessness,  that  has 
not  a lesson  for  you  to  study.”  This  is  the 
source  from  which  we  realise  pleasure  in  the 
works  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  what 
are  called  the  Dark  Ages.  Would  to  Heaven  we 
had  some  of  their  workers  amongst  us  in  this 
nineteenth  century  to  stimulate  us  with  their 
devotion  and  love  for  the  art ! It  is  with  loving 
devotion  that  we  discover  her  charms,  examine 
her  details,  and  understand  her  laws,  thus  bring- 
ing us  into  close  sympathy  with  her;  which,  if  we 
can  realise  and  portray,  is  the  secret  of  our  art. 
It  speaks  to  humanity,  cheers  her  in  desponding 
moments,  and  elevates  the  thoughts;  no  dis- 
cordant sound  is  heard,  all  is  beautiful  and  in 
harmony.  If  it  influences  us  in  our  art  it  will 
help  us  in  our  contact  with  man  to  look  with  a 
smile  of  sympathy  on  his  efforts,  and  not  with  a 
frown  of  discord.  We  all  love  sympathy;  it 
cheers  us  in  the  anxious  hours  of  toil,  and  leads 
us  to  lift  our  souls  in  gratitude  to  the  loving 
hand  that  gave  us  these  glorious  works  and 
endowed  us  with  reason  to  analyse  them. 

Whatever  may  be  our  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  construction  or  decoration,  I think  wo  all 
try  to  do  oar  utmost,  so  that  buihlings  entrusted 
to  us  will  speak  with  joyous  language  to  a pass- 
ing world,  and  be  of  such  stability  that  when 
England  as  a nation  shall  not  be  known,  when 
her  banner  ns  mistress  of  the  seas  is  given  to 
another,  her  colonies  have  released  themselves 
from  her  grasp,  and  England  shall  be  known 
only  as  a name  belonging  to  the  past,  her  build- 
ings of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  standing, 
models  of  the  admiration  of  tho  now  infant 
empires,  and  cause  them  to  love  and  honour  the 
name  of  Britain.  But  long  may  she  continue 
in  power,  and  use  it  with  wisdom,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  world. 

• From  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  Glover,  read  at  tbe  last 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. 
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PROPOSED  BRITISH  SCHOOL 
OP  AROHHSOLOGY  AND  ART  AT  ATHENS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society 
was  held  at  22,  Albomarlo-stroet  on  the  14th 
inst.,  Prof.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair.  The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was 
read  and  adopted.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
a working  balance  of  about  GoOL,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  did  not  leave  much 
Burping,  after  the  publication  of  tlie  journal 
and  the  payment  of  curreut  expenses,  to  devote 
to  other  objects  contemplated  by  the  society’s 
constitution.  The  number  of  members  and 
subscribers  now  amounted  to  5G8,  which  was 
satisfactory  in  so  short  a period  as  four  years, 
but  if  the  number  were  raised,  as  it  easily  miglit 
be,  to  1,000,  the  society  would  be  in  a position 
to  do  far  more  useful  work.  The  council  called 
the  special  attention  of  members  to  the  project 
for  establishingaBritish  school  of  archtoological 
and  classical  study  at  Athens.  On  this  subject, 
after  some  preliminary  remarks  from  the  chair- 
man, Professor  Jobb  made  a atatement  to  the 
meeting  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
scheme,  which  he  had  introduced  to  the  public 
in  a recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieio. 
The  editor  of  that  m;jgazine,  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott, 
had  taken  up  the  idea  warmly,  and  through  his 
help  adherents  of  the  liighest  eminence  had 
been  gained  for  the  project.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  promised 
support,  and  so  had  the  Chancellors  of  the  two 
Universities,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others. 
A circular  would  shortly  be  issued  defining  the 
lines  on  which  the  scheme  would  be  based,  and 
inviting  not  pecuniary  aid,  but  adhesion.  After 
this  had  had  time  to  take  efiect  a meeting  would 
bo  hold  in  London,  pi’obably  in  July,  which 
would  be  made  as  representative  as  pos.sible. 
At  this  meeting  a general  committee  would  be 
appointed,  and  also  an  executive  committee, 
which  would  bo  cbarge<l  with  the  duty  of  draw- 
ing up  a scheme  in  detail.  On  this  committee 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Hellenic  Society,  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  anil 
other  important  bodies  should  be  represented 
by  delegates. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Lceman  Meinorinl,  York. — Saturday  last 
was  the  day  appointed  as  the  last  on  which 
models  for  the  proposed  statue  in  memoxy 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Leeman  could  be 
received.  The  artists  who  are  competing  are 
Mr.  Geo.  Halse,  London;  Mr.  W.  D.  Key  worth, 
London  and  Hull  ; Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills, 
London;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Milburn,  York.  On 
Monday  last  a meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  models 
and  considering  the  estimates. 

Harrogate. — A new  Presbyterian  church  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Harrogate,  Yorkshire. 
Designs  having  been  iavitod  in  competition, 
that  of  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcorabo,  P.R.I.B.A., 
was  selected,  and  building  operations  will  shortly 
bo  commenced.  The  same  architect’s  designs 
have  also  been  adopted,  after  competition,  for 
extensive  co-operative  store  buildings  to  bo 
erected  at  West  Pelton,  county  Durham. 


THE  GAS  INSTITUTE. 

The  Gas  Institute  commenced  its  twentieth 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  in  Shef- 
field, a town  exceedingly  suitable  for  the  gather- 
iug,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
Midland  coalfield.  The  president,  Mr.  R.  0. 
Paterson,  Associate-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  Chelteu- 
ham,  delivering  his  inaugural  address  in  Firth 
College,  referred  to  the  competition  between 
ga.g  and  the  electric  light,  and  believed  that  the 
future  would  bring  far  severer  trials  for  gas 
than  anything  it  had  yet  experienced,  and  that 
the  surmounting  of  them  might  not  be  so 
triumphant  unless  means  were  adopted  to  ensure 
success.  In  the  face  of  the  mighty  cry,  " The 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,”  no  pro- 
perty xvas  quite  safe  uow-a-days ; least  of  all 
gas  property.  The  claims  of  vested  interests 
were  no  longer  sacred.  The  Electric  Lighting 
Act  might  be  instanced  as  a striking  example  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Suppliers  of  gas  did 
not  lay  claim  to  a monopoly  of  light,  bub  speak- 
ing for  gas  comjxanies,  they  bad  invested  their 
capital  on  the  authority  of  Parliament  under 
conditions  which  made  it  impossible  for  them 


ever  to  be  able  to  realise  it  again,  and  it  could 
not  be  considered  satisfactory  that  the  security 
under  which  they  embarked  upon  business 
should  be  gravely  discounted  by  Parliament 
without  any  equivalent  or  compensation  what- 
evei*.  The  president  referred  to  the  many  useful 
inventions  respecting  gas  manufacture  and 
supply  which  bad  been  brought  to  light  during 
the  past  year.  The  great  merit  of  gas  was  that 
it  was  the  light  of  the  million.  The  gas  raanu- 
facturei's  awaited  the  attack  of  the  electricians, 
and  when  they  did  come  the  latter  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  a well-equipped  and  stubborn 
foe.  The  gas  interest  would  not  yield  one 
inch.  If  the  electricians  sought  for  it  they 
might  find  a place  for  themselves.  He  wished 
them  no  ill,  for  ho  considered  that  gas  must 
over  remain  the  best  and  cheapest  light  for  the 
homes  of  England. 


FOREIGN  EXHIBITIONS  AND 
CONGRESSES. 

Portugal. — A great  exhibition  of  agricultural 
products,  implements,  and  machinery  will  be 
opened  in  Ijisbon  on  the  2nd  of  September  next. 
The  enterprise  is  uuder  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  On  the  Continent,  particu- 
larly in  France  and  Belgium,  manufacturers  of 
agi'icnltural  machinery  and  implements  appear 
to  bo  taking  much  more  interest  in  this  Exhibi- 
tion than  is  shown  by  Englisli  bouses.  The 
agents  of  the  Thetis  Company  in  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  Antwerp,  and  other  places  announce  that 
all  articles  intended  for  tlie  ” Commission 
executive  de  I'Exposition  ^ Lisbonne”  should 
bo  sent  through  them,  they  having  been 
appointed  as  official  forwarding  agents  to  the 
Exhibition. 

Copenhagen. — This  year’s  International  Con- 
gress of  “Americanists”  will  meet  at  Copen- 
hagen from  the  21at  to  tbo  24th  of  August. 
7'lic  association  meets  every  other  year,  every 
time  in  a different  city,  and  this  meeting  will 
bo  the  fifth  since  the  Society  was  started.  The 
object  of  the  Association  is  the  prosecution  of 
research  in  the  archcoology  and  antiquities, 
the  history,  anthropology,  ethnography,  and 
languages  of  North  and  South  America  before 
the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Europeans. 
The  general  secretary  for  the  present  year  is 
Mr.  W.  A.  Carstensen,  of  Copenhagen,  with 
whom  all  persons  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the 
next  Congress  are  invited  to  communicate. 

Oermany.  — The  German  Anthropological 
Society,  whose  labours  have  already  shed  much 
light  on  the  history  and  habits  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Central  Europe,  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  at  Treves  on  the  8th,  Oth,  and  10th  of 
August  next. 

Berlin. — Tiie  exhibition  of  works  of  modern 
Italian  and  Spanish  artists  at  the  Winter 
Garden  in  Berlin  is  spoken  of  in  very  high 
terms  by  the  critics  of  the  Gorman  capital. 
The  catalogue  embraces  800  numbers,  of  which 
300  are  paintings,  200  water-colours,  sixty  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  bi'onzcs,  and  the  remaindoi-, 
about  250,  objects  of  art  industry.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  majority  of  tho  paintings  are 
few  being  devoted  to  history.  Most  of 
the  sculptures  are  works  of  great  beauty,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  all  the  objects  of  art  industry, 
particularly  of  the  ebony  furniture  adorned 
with  ivory.  The  entire  exhibition  is  insured 
for  tho  sum  of  one  and  a half  million  marks. 
The  objects  lent  by  tho  Royal  Museum  of 
Florence  are  treasures  of  the  greatest  value. 
Many  years  ago  Napoleon  III.  endeavoured  to 
obtain  them  by  purchase  for  France,  but  failed 
to  induce  the  owuers  to  part  with  them.  Axnong 
them  is  tho  model  of  a door  in  the  Vatican 
beautifully  executed  in  variegated  marble, 
valued  at  35,000  marks ; also  a marble  table- 
top of  extraordinary  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
colours. 

Iceland. — At  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  Ice- 
land, there  will  bo  this  summer  an  exhibition 
of  articles  exclusively  of  native  Icelandic 
manufacture. 


Stratford-on-Avon  and  its  Sewage. — 

The  Stratford  Town  Council,  at  a special 
meeting  on  the  20th  inst.,  sanctioned  a com- 
bined scheme  of  water  supply  nud^  sewage 
disposal  prepared  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  civil  engi- 
neer, at  a total  estimated  cost  of  23,500h  The 
whole  of  the  town  sewage  is  at  the  present 
time  being  discharged  into  tho  River  Avon,  and 
tho  Corporation  have  been  threatened  with 
injunctions. 


A PRE-niSTORIC  CEMETERY. 

Rem.4INS  of  a pre-historic  civilisation  on  the 
American  continent  are  constantly  being  dis- 
covered. One  of  the  latest  of  these  finds  is  a 
cemetery  of  about  100  acres  in  area,  situated 
two  miles  from  Mandan,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Hart  and  Missouri.  The  graves  here 
are  filled  with  the  bones  of  a race  of  men  who 
wore  of  giant  stature,  like  the  Patagonians. 
The  spot  lies  duo  east  of  Fort  Lincoln-road, 
and  is  covered  with  the  graves  of  animals  as 
well  as  of  human  beings,  promiscuously  mingled 
together.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  8 ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  and  several  tombs  are  more  than  100  ft. 
in  length.  In  addition  to  the  bones  of  animals 
and  men  there  are  found  in  them  fragments 
of  earthenware  vessels  and  vases  of  many 
coloured  stone,  particularly  agate.  The  earthen- 
ware vessels  are  formed  of  a black  material, 
and  are  as  light  as  wood.  The  style  in  which 
they  are  executed  betrays  a people  which  had, 
obviously,  attained  a considerable  degree  of 
civilisation.  It  is  inferred  from  various  indica- 
tions that  the  spot  where  this  cemetery  lies  had 
been  the  scene  of  a great  battle,  in  which  some 
thousands  of  men  had  fallen.  This  interesting 
pre-historic  place  of  burial,  however,  has  by  no 
means  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Only 
a few  of  the  mounds  and  graves  have  so  far 
been  opened.  Five  miles  above  Mandan,  on 
tho  opposite  side  of  tho  Missouri,  there  is 
another  similar  cemetery  which  remains  still 
entirely  unexploi'cd.  Amongst  the  native 
Indians  of  the  district  the  tradition  is  current 
that  these  tombs  belonged  to  a race  of  men  who 
occupied  that  region  in  times  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  red  man  there. 


THE  LATE  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD  AND 
BALCARRES  AND  THE  DUNECHT 
OUTRAGE. 

Ohders  have  been  received  from  the  Balcarres 
family  by  a firm  in  Aberdeen  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  granite  monument,  to  be  raised  to  tho 
raomoiy  of  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres,  upon  tho  spot  where  his  remains  lay 
during  tho  fourteen  months  that  elapsed 
between  the  desecration  of  tlie  vault  at 
Dnnecht  and  the  discovery  of  the  body.  It 
will  take  the  form  of  a largo  cros.s,  and  is  to  be 
executed  by  the  express  wish  of  the  Dowager- 
Countess.  Tho  spot  where  it  will  bo  erected  is 
an  old  waterway,  at  tho  edge  of  one  of  tho 
woods  on  the  estate,  and  within  sight  of  the 
mansion  of  Dunoebt.  In  connexion  with  the 
onti’age  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
three  claimants  for  the  reward  offered  by  the 
Government  and  tho  Earl  of  Crawford  for  tho 
discovery  of  tho  perpetrators  of  tho  outrage, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  has  appointed  one  of 
the  Scotch  sheriffs  to  adjudicate  up  m their 
claims,  but  it  is  stated  that  only  half  tho 
reward  will  be  granted,  as  only  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  has  yet  been  brought  to  justice. 


LARGE  SALES  OF  WEST  END  AND 
OTHER  PROPERTY. 

An  unusually  large  amount  of  West-end  and 
other  property  in  the  Metropolis  was  disposed 
of  last  week  at  the  A.iiction  M-irt.  Messrs. 
Chinnock, . Galsworthy,  & Co.  sold  Nos.  40  and 
50,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  held  on  lease  for  seventy- 
two  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  50/.  per  annum, 
for  IGjGOO/. ; also  Nos.  3G  and  3S  in  tho  same 
gardens,  held  on  lease  for  seventy-two  years,  at 
a ground-rent  of  G2/.  12s.,  for  1G,000/.  An 
improved  ground-rent  in  the  same  locality  of 
lOOi.  per  annum,  term  seventy-two  years* 
lease,  sold  for  4,4701. 

Messrs.  Newbon  & Harding  offered  for  sale 
several  lots  of  property  in  Fulham.  A freehold 
residence,  called  the  Holcrofts,  together  with 
four  villa  residences  and  eight  acres  of  land, 
were  sold  for  16,000/.  Colehill  Cottage  adjoin- 
ing, with  two  acres  of  land,  also  freehold,  was 
sold  for  3,110/.;  and  Holcrofts  Priory  and 
Holci'ofts  Abbey  realised  920/. 

Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  offered  for  sale  forty- 
three  acres  of  freehold  building  land  at  Ealing, 
known  as  Brent  Side  Farm.  There  was  a close 
competition  for  the  propertv,  which  was  sold 
for  7,400/. 

Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  submitted  to  com- 
petition a building  estate  at  Norwood,  of  102 
acres  in  extent.  The  property  was  formerly 
known  as  Biggen’s  Farm,  but  has  more  recently 
been  designated  Beulah  Park.  The  property  was 
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described  as  on  tbe  direct  line  of  tbe  Croydon 
and  London  extension  of  the  Oxted  and  Groom- 
bridge  Railway,  the  Bill  which  has  just  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  there  will  be 
a station  on  the  property.  The  particulars 
stated  that  the  estate  contained  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  finest  brick  earth  and  pottery 
clay,  capable  of  being  successfully  worked, 
without  injury  to  the  estate  in  the  progress 
of  building.  After  an  animated  competition  the 
property  was  sold  for  28,0001. 


THE  WIMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE  SALE. 

The  announcement  of  thesaleof  the  Wimble- 
don Park  Estate,  comprising  450  acres,  in 
twenty-seren  lots,  varying  from  10  to  90  acres 
in  each  lot,  brought  together  a large  company 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  a few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Chin- 
nock,  Galsworthy,  & Chinnock,  conducted  the 
sale,  and  in  opening  it  pointed  out  that  the 
extension  of  the  District  Railway  from  Putney, 
— called  the  Wimbledon  and  West  Metropolitan 
Junction  Railway, — passed  directly  through  the 
estate,  which  would  materially  increase  its 
value,  by  opening  it  out  for  building  upon. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  said  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Railway  Act  upwards  of  200 
acres  of  the  estate  had  been  disposed  of.  In 
further  proof  of  the  greatly  increased  value 
given  to  land  at  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  district  around,  ho  stated  that  whereas 
before  the  opening  of  tbe  railway  to  Fulham 
land  in  that  locality  was  only  worth  8001.  an 
acre,  it  was  now  worth  3,000?.  an  acre,  and  it 
was  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  when  the 
railway,  shortly  to  be  constructed  through  this 
estate  was  completed  and  opened,  there  would 
be  a corresponding  increase  in  tbe  value  of  the 
land.  He  estimated  its  present  value  at  from 
1,000?.  to  1,200?.  an  acre,  observing  that  sales 
had  already  been  effected  at  that  rate. 

The  sale  then  proceeded,  the  first  lot  offered 
containing  15  acres  3 roods,  which  was  with- 
drawn at  G,500?.,  or  about  400?.  an  acre.  The 
other  lots  were  offered  in  succession  ; but,  with 
the  exception  of  five  lots,  all  were  withdrawn 
at  prices  varying  from  40l'L  to  900Z.  per  acre. 

The  five  lots  sold  consisted  of  one  containing 
Ga.  3r.  IGp.,  which  realised  2,200?.;  also  one 
containing  two  acres  and  a half,  on  which  there 
is  a dairy  farm,  coniprising  an  old  farm-house, 
and  numerous  outbuildings.  It  was  sold  for 
2,600?.  Another  plot,  containing  four  acres, 
realised  1,750?.;  and  two  small  plots,  the  one 
containing  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  the 
other  half  an  acre,  were  sold  for  750?.  and  540?., 
the  total  proceeds  of  the  lots  actually  sold 
diiring  the  day  being  7,840?. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  Y’ORK. 

Ox  the  12th  inst.  the  Lord  Jlayor  of  Tor 
opened  some  blocks  of  improved  dwellings  fc 
the  working  classes  of  York.  The  building 
are  situate  at  the  back  of  the  largo  houst 
Ilawarden-place,  St.  Andrewgate,  and  opposit 
the  Church  of  England  schools,  Bedern.  Som 
time  ago  a strong  desire  was  expressed  in  th 
city,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  wealthii 
citizens,  for  tho  erection  of  improved  artisan, 
dwellings,  and  a meeting  was  called  by  M 
Alderman  Rowntree,  then  Lord  Mayor,  to  coi 
aider  the  question  of  forming  a company.  M 
Ernest,  the  owner  of  the  new  buildings,  ha( 
previously  to  this  meeting,  submitted  plans  1 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Committee,  which  wei 
sanctioned  by  that  body.  The  back  block  { 
buildings  is  approached  by  Hawarden-plac^ 
and  stands  in  a spacious  concreted  yard.  It 
five  stories  high,  and  contains  thirty  room 
divided  into  twenty  tenements  of  ten  sincr' 
rooms,  and  ten  with  two  rooms  each,  well  fit°e 
with  pantries  and  cupboards.  The  entranc 
passage  is  4 ft.  0 in.  wide,  the  floor  is  laid  wit 
cement  and  tiles,  and  each  corridor  is  of  a co 
responding  width  and  the  same  material.  T1 
stairs  are  of  stone,  with  a G-in.  rise,  and  3 f 
wide,  completely  fireproof.  On  each  landin. 
away  from  the  rooms,  are  the  water-closet 
also  water  supply,  sink,  and  a dust-shoot.  Gj 
13  laid  for  each  landing;  every  living-room 
also  provided  with  gasfittings,  but  it  is  option 
with  the  tenant  as  to  whether  he  will  nae  tl 
gas.  Each  tenant  using  the  gas  will  have  h 
own  meter.  The  whole  of  the  upper  floors  a: 
deadened  by  a counter-floor  of  thick  compos 
tion,  80  that  the  tenants  may  not  be  disturb( 


by  noises  from  either  above  or  below.  The 
front  block  of  Ebor  Buildings  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other.  It  has  a common  brick 
front,  relieved  by  pressed  brick  arches,  and 
black  and  red  bands  or  string-courses  along  the 
front.  There  are  fifty  rooms  iu  this  house, 
consisting  of  twenty  tenements.  Twelve  tene- 
ments have  a living-room  and  bedroom,  and 
eight  have  a living-room  and  two  bedrooms,  and 
there  is  also  a shop.  The  entrance  passage  is 
5 ft.  wide,  with  a door  at  the  end  leading  into 
the  spacious  yard  beyond.  The  stairs  are  4 ft. 
wide,  and  the  corridors  correspond  with  the 
passage  below  in  breadth  and  length.  The 
floors  are  concrete,  arched,  and  finished  with 
cement  and  tiles.  There  are  the  same  con- 
veniences as  described  in  the  back  block  with 
regard  to  closets,  water,  sinks,  dust-shoots,  ic. 
The  rooms  in  this  house  are  more  commodious 
than  in  the  back  one,  measuring  about  13  ft.  6 in. 
by  12  ft.  and  13  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft.  Tho  sound 
is  deadened  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  other 
building,  and  gas  is  laid  to  each  tenement. 

The  next  feature  both  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  a family  is  to  know  that  no  washing 
need  be  done  at  home,  as  ample  washhouses 
are  provided,  fitted  with  boilers,  washtubs,  &c. 
Clothes-lines  and  props  are  found  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  regulations  are  made  as  to  washing 
and  drying  to  prevent  confusion.  Mi*.  Ernest 
has  also  provided  for  the  social  and  intellectual 
wellbeing  of  all  who  become  occupants  of  his 
buildings.  He  has  enlarged  tho  dining-room  of 
the  bouse  in  Hawarden-place,  and  assigned  it 
to  the  tenants  as  a reading-room,  and  for  tho 
delivery  of  lectures  aud  occasional  entex’tain- 
ments.  This  is  capable  of  holding  over  100 
persons.  The  position  of  the  buildings  is  a 
good  one,  being  in  the  centre  of  tho  city. 

Mr.  Goodwill  prepared  tho  plans ; and  the 
contractors  were : — Mr.  G.  Spence,  Layerthorpe, 
brickwork  and  cementing;  Mr.  W.  Harrison, 
Aldwark,  joiner’s  work ; Mr.  C.  Kilvington, 
Monk  Bridge,  mason ; Mr.  M.  Croft,  Lendal, 
plasterer ; Messrs.  Dodgson,  Bishophill,  slating ; 
Mr.  R.  Pearson,  Goodramgate,  painting;  Mr. 
Jloyser,  Moukgate,  plumbing ; Mr.  A.  Richard- 
son, Monkgate,  whitesmith. 


WORK  AT  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

Lincoln  Cathedral  lias  just  undergone  a 
very  striking  improvement.  The  earth  which 
had  accumulated  around  the  base  of  the  western 
facade  has  been  removed,  and  the  area  in  front 
has  been  lowered  to  the  depth  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
The  shafts  and  mouldings  aud  arches  previously 
sprang  at  once  from  the  ground  without  any 
apparent  structural  connexion.  Now  the  dis- 
closure of  the  original  Norman  plinth,  hidden 
for  centuries,  gives  unity  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture, aud  adds  greatly  to  its  dignity.  A plan  is 
under  consideration  for  continuing  the  work 
along  tho  southern  flank  of  tho  cathedral,  now 
buried  many  feet  by  the  accumulated  soil,  aud 
lowering  tho  public  road  which  runs  round  the 
building.  The  scheme  has  been  warmly  taken 
up  by  tho  leading  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
diocese. 


BANBllIDGE,  COUNTY  DOWN. 

Seapatrick  parish  church,  at  Banbridgc,  of 
which  the  Yen.  Dr.  Stewart  is  rector,  was  re- 
opened on  the  13th  inst.,  after  enlargement  and 
renovation.  Tho  architect  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  Il.H.A.,  architect,  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green, 
Dublin.  The  work  embraces  raising  the  nave, 
and  putting  in  a clearstory  and  new  roof,  a 
new  north  aisle,  an  organ. chamber,  &c.  The 
chancel  has  been  treated  in  a very  elaborate 
manner.  Tbs  walla  at  the  east  end  and  sides 
are  panelled  with  coloured  marbles,  and  diaper 
work  in  alabaster.  The  altar-steps  are  of 
white  marble.  The  organ  is  thoughtfully 
arranged  upon  a low  stone  screen  facing,  and 
corbelling  out  into  the  chancel.  The  new  organ 
itself  has  a compass  from  C C to  G (fifty-six 
notes),  and  the  pedal  organ  C C C to  P (thirty 
notes).  There  are  three  composition  pedals  to  the 
great,  and  the  same  number  to  the  swell,  organ. 
The  instrument  is  by  Messrs.  P.  Connacher  & Co., 
of  Huddersfield ; the  encaustic  tiles  are  by  Messrs. 
Craven,  Dunnil,  & Co.;  tho  altar-rails  and  the 
lectern  are  of  brass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Riddel 
& Co.,  Belfast.  All  the  chancel  furniture,  and 
the  stalls,  prayer-desk,  altar-table,  &c.,  are  of 
massive  and  ornate  character,  constructed 
entirely  of  English  oak,  and  handsomely  carved. 
They  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Dixon 
& Co.,  of  Belfast.  Over  3,000?.  has  been  spent. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

York.— -The  Y'orkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Institution  has  opened  its  summer  exhibition, 
which  contains  several  interesting  paintings  by 
well-known  artists,  and  loan  collections  from 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  elsewhere.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  by  the 
Lord  Mayoi*. 

Briijhton. — The  Spring  Exhibition  of  pictures 
at  Brighton  has  just  been  opened  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion, — somewhat  later  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  renovation  of  the  gallery  and  other  causes. 
This  exhibition  is  confined  to  water-colour 
drawings,  the  autumn  exhibition  opened  in 
September  last  having  consisted  exclusively  of 
oil  paintings.  The  catalogue  contains  588 
entries,  —a  number  up  to  the  average,  while  the 
ciiai*acter  of  the  exhibition  as  a whole  seems  to 
be  fairly  good.  Mr.  W.  F.  Stocks,  Mr.  C. 
Gregory,  Mr.  G.  Du  Maurier,  Miss  Clara  Mon* 
talba,  Mr.  John  Burbidge,  Mr.  L.  Hunt,  Mr. 
T.  R.  Tayler,  and  other  well-known  artists,  send 
works  in  reinfoccement  of  those  exhibited  by 
local  contributors. 


SANITARY  NOTES. 

Hygiene  and  Education. — It  is  aunounced  that 
the  Council  of  the  Ascham  Society  have  received 
a letter  from  the  Science  aud  Art  Department 
stating  that  the  Lords  of  tbe  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  resolutionof  the  Ascham  Society  urging 
that  hygiene  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
sciences  in  which  grants  are  made  by  the 
Department,  have  sanctioned  the  addition  of 
this  subject,  and  that  a syllabus  will  shortly  be 
issued  to  science  schools  and  classes. 

Regulation  of  Dairies  aiid  Cow-sheds. — It  is 
proposed,  in  a Bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  tho 
Government  by  the  Lord-President  of  the 
Council,  to  transfer  certain  powers  now  vested 
in  the  Privy  Council  with  regard  to  dairies, 
cow-sheds,  and  milk-shops  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  These  powers  include  those  of 
making  orders  (1)  for  the  registration  with  the 
local  authority  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  cowkeepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of 
milk ; (2)  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies 
and  for  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation,  &c., 
of  dairies  and  cowsheds  ; (3)  for  securing  the 
cleanliness  of  milkshops  and  milk-vessels;  (4) 
for  prescribing  precautions  against  infection 
or  contamination ; and  (5)  for  authorising  a 
local  authority  to  make  regulations  for  these 
purposes.  The  local  authority  in  question  is  to 
be  the  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority,  except 
in  tbe  metropolis,  where  it  is  to  be  the  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Board  of  Works.  The  Bill  provides 
that  any  ofiicer  of  a local  authority  may  enter 
any  land,  or  dairy,  or  other  building  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  order  under 
the  Act  is  complied  with  or  not.  If  a local 
authority  fail  to  enforce  any  order  in  force  in 
their  district,  the  Local  Government  Board  can 
empower  some  person  to  enforce  it  and  deter- 
mine his  remuneration  for  this.  But  the  expense 
so  incurred  is  to  be  paid  by  tbe  locaj  authority. 
Where,  however,  a dairy  or  cow-shed  is  declared 
to  bo  in  an  area  infected  with  cattle  plague, 
&c.,  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council  are  still  to 
prevail.  There  is,  moreover,  a saving  clause 
for  the  operation  of  tho  Privy  Council’s  Dairies 
Order  of  July,  1879.  Seeing  that  the  health  of 
tho  community  so  largely  depends  upou  the 
supply  of  uncontaminated  milk,  and  remem- 
bering the  capacity  of  that  fluid  for  absorbing 
unwholesome  effluvia,  it  is  certainly  advisable 
to  provide  aud  maintaiu  an  efficient  sanitary 
supervision  of  dairies  and  milk-shops.  A case 
that  came  within  our  knowledge  a few  years 
ago  was  that  of  a milk-shop  in  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  The  shop 
itself  was  clean  and  bright,  and  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  “ dairy,”  but  the  proprietor 
was  either  so  ignorant  or  so  careless  of  his 
customers’  welfare  that  in  the  back  room 
opening  out  of  tbe  sbop  his  children  were  being 
nursed  through  the  measles  ! 

The  Seioerage  of  Brighton.— The  Dovough  Sur- 
veyor of  Brighton  has  reported  to  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  with  reference 
to  tbe  recommendations  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette,  C.B.,  as  to  the  sewerage  of  the  borough; 
that  the  recommendations  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  matters  under  the  control  of  the  Town 
Council  have  been  can*ied  out,  and  that  some 
other  alterations  to  tbe  sewers  in  points  of 
detail  have  also  been  effected.  Mr.  Councillor 
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Mainwaring  has  given  notice  ttat  he  will  move 
“ That  the  Sewers  Board  be  requested  to  inform 
the  Town  Council  whether  they  have  carried 
out  any,  and  if  so,  which  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  thereport  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
relating  to  matters  under  their  control,  and 
whether  the  Board  propose  to  take  any  measures 
with  respect  to  such  of  those  recommendations 
as  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon.” 


THE  HENCE  SMITH  TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP  FOR  18S3. 

This  Studentship,  of  the  value  of  SOL,  and 
offered  by  the  Painters  Company  of  London,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  coloured 
decoration,  has  just  been  awarded  to  Hr.  C. 
Almquist,  a student  of  the  West  London  School 
of  Ai-t,  Great  Titchheld-strect.  He  will  go  to 
Italy  for  a couple  of  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  best  examples  of  mural  decora- 
tion. This  studentship  owes  its  existence  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  Hence  Sutitli,  a 
liveryman  of  the  Painters  Company.  The 
competition  is  confined  solely  among  the 
students  of  the  above-named  school. 


CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Congress  initiated  by  the  Central  Society 
of  Architects  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  June, 
tiuder  the  presidency  of  H.  Questel,  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  lasted  several  days.  Several 
reports  and  papers  were  read,  and  visits  were 
paid  to  several  buildings,  notably  the  NewPost- 
ofiico,  now  in  progress,  and  the  prison  at 
Hanterre,  but  our  correspondents  do  not  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  results  will  seriously 
advantage  either  architecture  or  architects. 


THE  LATE  JAHES  MOUNTFORD 
ALLEN. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Allen,  Vicar  of  Bleddingtoii,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, formerly  Head  Haster  of  Crewkerno 
Oraramar  School,  in  Somerset ; he  was  born  at 
Crewkerne  on  the  l-4th  of  August,  1809,  and 
died  some  short  time  ago. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  Crewkerne  for 
Exeter  to  study  architecture  under  Hr.  Cornish, 
whore  he  remained  till  he  was  21 ; be  then  came 
to  London  and  worked  for  some  time  in  Hr. 
Fowler’s  office,  and  settled  down  into  general 
practice  until  he  was  47  ; when  circumstances 
having  called  him  to  Crewkerne  again,  ho  deter- 
mined to  settle  there  as  a chm-ch  architect,  and 
from  that  time  until  shortly  before  his  death 
he  carried  on  there  a very  extensive  practice, 
and  was  much  and  deservedly  liked  and  re- 
spected. 

The  following  list  of  churches,  rectories,  and 
schools,  either  new  or  restored,  which  passed 
through  his  hands,  in  addition  to  gentlemen’s 
residences,  will  show  that  his  work  was  admired 
and  appreciated.  The  little  church  at  Cricket 
Malherbie  is  much  admired,  and  the  reredos  at 
Chardstock  is  well-known,  and  has  been  repro- 
duced in  more  than  one  other  church  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Churches. — All  Sainla,  Tlieln-ell,  Chesbira  ; Christchurch, 
Crewteme ; Cricket  Malherbie,  near  Ilminster  j Chard- 
stock, near  Ch.ard;  Corscoinbe,  ucar  Beatniusler  ; lUon, 
near  Ilminster;  Closwortli,  near  Yeovil;  Holcombe; 
Barrington ; West  Knoj-le,  near  Gillingham  ; Broad- 
Winilsor,  near  Crewkerne;  Diunington,  near  Crewkerne; 
Pitminster,  near  Taunton  ; IVest  Coker,  near  Crewkerne; 
Middle  Chiunock,  and  others. 

Schooh  and  Rectories.  — National  Schools,  Ilminster; 
Industrial  School,  Chardstock;  Oratory  Schools,  Bath; 
National  Schools,  Shepton  Beauchamp  ; National  Schools, 
Beauminster;  Board  Schools,  Ilminster ; Endowed  Schools, 
Uminater;  National  and  Infant  Schools,  Crewkerne; 
besides  those  of  Yarcombe,  Curry  Rivel,  Combo  8t. 
Nicholas,  Chard,  and  Clapton  ; and  the  Rectories  and 
Vicarages  of  llensbridge,  Crewkerne,  Stepney,  and 
Bamtou,  in  Cheshire. 


THE  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

A SPECIAL  committee  charged  with  superin- 
tending the  project  for  a new  House  for  the 
German  Imperial  Parliament,  has  decided  that 
Herr  Wallet,  the  architect,  whose  design, — 
after  some  modifications, — has  been  selected  for 
realisation,  shall  bo  engaged  as  architect  to 
carry  on  the  new  building.  The  period  fur  ^ 
' which  he  is  engaged  is  nine  years,  and  the  ^ 
; committee  recommends  the  Honse  to  vote  a 
total  sum  of  300,000  marks  (18,000?.)  as  his 
1 salary,  being  at  the  rate  of  2,000?.  a year  for 
the  period  of  his  engagement. 


MORE  LIGHT  FOR  DARK  PASSAGES. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  ” A Honseholder,”  writes 
as  follows  : — I have  noticed  in  public  buildings 
how  dark  the  passages  are  to  ^vhat  they  are  in 
the  large  City  offices  built  for  letting.  This 
may  he  seen  any  day  by  a visit  to  the  New  Law 
Courts  (particularly  the  Bell-yard  side),  to  the 
New  General  Post-ofiico  Building  (first  floor). 
The  doors  are  all  solid,  instead  of  having  the 
upper  panels  made  of  opaque  glass,  which  gives 
light  through  to  the  passage,  and  on  which  the 
numbers  of  the  rooms  aud  the  names  of  the 
occupier  or  the  description  of  the  office  can  be 
painted.  It  would  bo  very  useful  if  the  plan  of 
glass  panels  to  the  doors  were  in  many  cases 
adopted  in  private  houses  to  light  dark  passages 
or  the  back  parts  of  rooms.  The  glass  to  be 
used  could  bo  fluted,  fancy,  or  stained,  and  a 
curtain  could  be  drawn  at  any  time,  if  desired. 
The  expense  of  the  alteration  would  not  be 
great,  and  gas  would  be  saved.  The  effect  of 
the  alteration  could  bo  seen  boforo-hand  by 
opening  the  doors  where  light  was  required  and 
noticing  the  difference  of  light  in  the  room  or 
passage  to  what  it  was  when  the  doors  were 
shut.  J.  11. 


A TRADE  UNIONIST’S  VIEW. 

Sib, — Permit  ms  to  make  a few  remarks  ou  two 
letters  which  appeared  in  your  recent  issue.  “ A 
Plumber"  states  that  elderly  men  (though  well  able 
and  competent  to  work)  are,  at  the  present  time, 
often  unable  to  obtain  employment  through  em- 
ployers preferring  young  men  to  those  who  may 
have  grey  heads.  That  statement  is  only  too  true. 
He  suggests,  therefore,  that  to  remedy  the  existing 
evil  a fund  shall  be  formed  (by  employers  of  labour 
aud  others)  to  pension  such  aged  mon  as  require 
and  are  entitled  to  it.  I,  as  a trade  unionist, 
contend  that  such  a fund  is  already  established  for 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Let  all 
workmen  join  their  various  trade  societies,  and  they 
will  find  that  each  succeeding  year,  in  bringing  old 
age  nearer,  also  brings  with  it  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
super.umuaiion  which,  in  their  ])rosperity,  they  have 
paid  for  as  n provision  for  the  winter  of  life.  Again, 
trade  unionists  do  not  age  so  fast  as  oon-uniouists, 
for  the  following  reasons  : — First,  bociuso,  as  mental 
worry  tends  largely  to  break  up  our  bodily  health, 
wo  have  a great  advantage  over  non-unionists  by 
knowing  that  we  are  not  only  provided  for  in  old 
ago,  but  also  if  we  should  by  any  chance  fall  out  of 
employment.  Another  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  put  ou  at  some  firms  without 
knowing  or  treating  the  foreman.  In  that  case  also 
we  have  the  advantage,  because  instead  of  each  man 
selfishly  considering  himself  alone,  we  each  and  all 
look  for  work  for  each  other,  even  to  tho  extent  of 
walking  long  distances  after  our  day’s  work  is  done 
to  let  our  fellow-members  know  of  a job.  Those  of 
our  fellow-workmen  who  will  consider  our  cause  in 
an  impartial  and  fair  spirit  will,  I feel  sure,  come  to 
tho  conclusion  that  the  aimidest  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of  by  your  correspondents  is  to  join  a 
trade  society.  Harry  Warner. 


BEANFEASTS. 

this  is  the  time  when  workmen  call  upon 
the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  their  masters 
deal  with  to  solicit  contributions  towards  their 
beanfeasts,  will  you  allow  me  to  give  these  men  a 
bit  of  advice  through  your  columns,  viz.,  that, 
instead  of  collecting  money  for  eating  and  drinking 
purposes,  they  should  endeavour  to  establish  a fund 
ID  order  that  when  a death  occurs  among  their 
fellow-workmen,  some  provision  may  bo  found  for 
the  widows  aud  orphans  ? 

From  this  date  I have  determined  to  refuse  con- 
tributing, unless  my  suggestion  is  adopted  ; and  I 
think  that  if  all  firms  do  the  same  it  will  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  tho  workmen’s  families. 

P.  E.  Chappuis. 


HOUSING  THE  POOR. 

— Having  read  a great  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  yoarBuilder,  will  you  kindly  spare 
a few  lines  for  a poor  forty-eight  years’  resident 
in  this  grand  city  of  ours  ? I think  you  might 
head  it  “ A Noble  City  Scheme,”  tliat  is,  if  the 
Corporatiou  would  build  on  a spot  they  cleared 
more  than  three  years  ago  (and ‘where  I, 
with  many  hundreds  more,  could  get  my  living) , 
a pile  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  so  that  say  SUO 
poor  citizens  could  have  only  one  good-sized 
room  to  live  in,  at  about  4s.  per  week,  which  I 
had  for  Ss.  Gd.  before  they  were  pulled  down  in 
Harrow-alley.  I think,  sir,  some  of  the  rich 
City  merchants  would  spare  a few  hundreds  for 
such  a noble  purpose.  They  can  find  money  for 
railway  schemes  or  anything  but  housing  the 
poor.  I for  one  have  been  nearly  ruined  through 


the  improvements,  having  to  pay  double  the 
rent,  and  the  lodging  not  so  convenient.  Trust- 
ing, dear  sir,  you  will  spare  a few  words  for  a 
hardworking  tailor,  in  your  good  style  of  putting 
it,  hundreds  will  bless  you.  R.  Williams. 


STATUES. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish. — The  model  for  a 
bronze  statue  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  new  town- 
hall  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  has  been  finished  by 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy.  The  figure, 
which  is  nearly  11  ft.  in  height,  represents  Lord 
Frederick  with  tho  left  hand  resting  on  the  hip, 
standing  in  an  attitude  ho  frequently  assumed 
in  talking  with  friends.  To  overcome  the  stiffi- 
ness  of  modern  costume  the  artist  has  repre- 
sented him  as  in  an  Inverness  cape  he  used  to 
wear.  It  is  thrown  open  in  front,  and  hangs 
negligently  from  the  shoulders. 

Mr.  John  Vaughan. — Mr.  George  Lawson,  the 
sculptor,  has  just  completed  the  model  of  the 
statue  of  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  which,  when  cast 
in  bronze,  is  intended  to  be  set  up  in  the  town 
of  Middlesbrough,  which  owes  so  much  to  Mr. 
Vaughan’s  energy  and  zeal.  The  statue  is 
beyond  life-size,  being  8 ft.  6 in.  high,  or  with 
the  plinth  ou  which  it  stands,  9 ft.  The  right 
leg  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  left,  the  foot 
resting  firmly  ; the  hands  are  crossed,  the  right 
hand  firmly  grasping  tho  left  wrist,  over  which 
arm  in  turn  a loose  overcoat  is  thrown.  The 
pedestal  on  which  the  statue  will  be  placed  is 
to  bo  made  of  ironstone,  the  discovery  of  which 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  made  tho  Cleveland  trade  and 
made  Middlesbrough.  Tho  four  sides  are  to  bo 
adorned  with  bronze  reliefs,  one  representing 
an  ironstone  mine  at  Eaton-hill,  another  a blast- 
furnace, the  third  a rolling-mill,  and  the  fourth 
a general  view  of  railways  and  shipping.  The 
model  is  to  he  sent  forthwith  to  the  foundry, 
where  three  months  will  be  occupied  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mould  and  the  core,  and  in  tho 
casting.  During  this  interval  the  reliefs  for 
tho  pedestal  will  be  finished,  and  by  the  middle 
of  October  it  is  expected  that  the  completed 
statue  will  be  ready  for  unveiling. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Wright. — Mr.  Bright  last  week  un- 
veiled a statue  of  Mr.  John  Skirrow  Wright,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Birmingham,  who  died  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Williamson  is  tho  sculptor. 
Tho  statue  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  heroic 
size. 


MONUMENTS. 

Auber. — A marble  statue  of  the  celebrated 
French  musician,  Daniel  Francois  Esprit  Auber, 
who  was  born  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1782, 
and  who  died  in  Paris  in  tho  year  1870,  was 
unveiled  last  week  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  The 
sculptor  is  said  to  have  produced  an  excellent 
and  characteristic  likeness  of  the  popular  com- 
poser of  ‘‘Fra  Diavolo.” 

The  Brothers  Gritnm. — Hardly  had  the  inaugu- 
ration of  tho  monuments  to  Alexander  and 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  been  performed,  before 
the  proposal  to  erect  statues  to  another 
remarkable  pair  of  German  sarans,  the  brothers 
Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  was  started  by 
several  citizens  of  Hauau,  the  city  in  which  the 
two  philologists  were  born.  The  date  of  Jacob, 
the  elder  brother’s,  birth  was  January  4,  1785  ; 
Wilhelm  being  born  a year  later.  It  is  proposed 
to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  former  by  unveiling  monuments  to 
the  two  brothers  in  a central  spot  in  Hanau. 
Tho  burial-place  of  the  two  Grimms  is  the 
St.  Matthew’s  cemetery  at  Berlin. 

Foss.- — A monument  to  the  great  German 
classical  scholar,  Johann  Heinrich  Voss,  has 
been  erected  at  Euten,  his  birthplace,  and  will 
be  unveiled  on  tho  Cth  prox.,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 


Proposal  to  Widen  London  Bridge. — 

Notice  has  been  given  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Common  Council,  Mr.  Washington  Lyon 
will  move, — “That,  with  a view  to  affori  in- 
creased accommodation  for  vehicular  traffic  on 
the  approach  to  London  Bridge,  at  the  South- 
wark end,  it  bo  referred  to  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  narrowing  the  existing  steps  to  the  river, 
aud  setting  back  the  footways,  adding  the  space 
thus  gained  to  tho  roadway  to  form  extra  lay- 
byes  for  heavy  traffic.” 
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MESSRS.  SPOTTISn'OODE’S  KEVT 
BUILDINGS  IN  ST.  BRIDE  STREET. 

Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  well  knowu  as  the 
Queen’s  printers,  are  making  an  extensive  addi- 
tion to  their  already  large  premises  in  and 
around  New-street-square,  by  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  in  St.  Bride-street,  opposite  the  deso- 
lation known  as  Farringdon  Market.  The  build- 
ings have  afrontage  to  St.  Bride-street,  106  ft.  in 
length,  extending  northwards  from  the  corner  of 
Little  New-street,  and  are  50  ft.  in  depth,  being 
connected  at  the  rear  %vith  the  present  busi- 
ness premises.  The  St.  Bride-street  elevation 
is  of  an  ornamental  character.  It  contains  five 
lofty  floors  from  the  ground  line,  and  has  an 
extreme  height  of  80  ft.  The  ground-floor  part 
of  the  frontage  is  in  Corsehill  stone,  and  has 
seven  dee]>ly-recessed  arched  windows,  with  a 
central  staircase,  and  also  an  arched  gateway 
leading  into  a court-yard.  This  gateway  is 
about  10  ft.  in  width,  the  walls  being  faced  with 
white  enamelled  brick.  Immediately  above  the 
ground-floor  windows  and  entrance  is  a deep 
comice,  also  in  Corsehill  stone.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  cdovation  is  in  red  pressed  brick, 
specially  made  for  the  building,  the  key-stones 
of  the  windows  being  in  Corsehill  stone.  Above 
the  third  floor  is  the  main  comice,  the  elevation 
up  to  this  point  being  5.3  ft.  in  height,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  fourth  floor,  and  a balustrade, 
64  ft.  The  elevation  is  surmounted  by 
nine  gables,  the  central  gable  bringing  the  ele- 
vation up  to  a height  of  80  ft.,  whilst  the  four 
gables  on  each  side  of  it  are  74  ft.  above  the 
ground  line.  The  ground-floor, — 12  ft.  in  height, 
— will  to  some  extent  be  devoted  to  the  ware- 
honso  department.  Tho  first  floor,  which  is 
13  ft.  high,  will  contain  a machine  • room, 
whilst  the  upper  floors  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  compositors’  and  other  departments.  The 
building  throughout  is  being  erected  in  the  most  ^ 
substantial  manner.  All  the  floors  and  bulk- 
heads are  fireproof,  each  floor  having  12  in.  of 
concrete  resting  on  massive  ironwork.  The 
doors  communicating  with  tho  several  rooms 
on  each  floor  are  also  of  iron,  with  iron  staii'- 
caaes  throughout.  The  basement  will  be  fitted 
up  as  cooking-kitcheua  for  those  in  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode’s  employ. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  of  Finsbury-pavement, 
is  tho  architect,  and  Messrs.  Ashby  & Horner 
are  the  contractors.  Mr.  H.  Xnight  superin- 
tends the  building  as  clerk  of  works.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  when  completed  is 
about  30,000/. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIOXS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,881.  H.  H.  Leigh,  London.  Fire-grate: 
(Com.  by  Socicte  des  Foyers  ficonomiquei 
Goujet  et  Cie.,  Paris.)  June  9,  1883. 

_ 2,880.  S.  C.  Davidson,  Belfast.  Stoves  o 
air-heating  apparatus.  June  9,  1883. 

2.898.  S.  Chandler  and  J.  Chandler,  Loudor 
Water-waste  preventers.  June  11,  1883. 

2.899.  H.  P.  Boulnois  and  W.  Hikler,  Ports 
mouth.  Drain -pipes  and  their  iunctione 
June  11,  1883. 

2,921.  C.  Major,  Bridgwater.  Roofing-tiles 
June  12,  1883.  ^ 

2,929.  F.  Piercy,  London.  Water  - closets 
June  12,  1883. 

2,932.  J.  W.  Holland,  Loudon.  Cowls 
exhausters,  &c.,  for  chimneys.  June  12  1883. 
_ 2,943.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool,  ’ciamp 
ing  apparatus  for  builders’  scaffolding.  (Com 
by  C.  Mansion,  Paris.)  June  13,  1883. 

2,9G7.  J.  E.  Manock,  Heywood.  Stench-trans 
June  14,  1883.  ^ 

2,969.  R.  McCombie  and  W.  Seaman,  Londor 
Water-closet  basins.  June  14, 1S83. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  o 
tne  date  named : — 

June  12,  1883. 

6ol.  H.  0.  Symons,  London.  Apparatus  fo 
raising,  lowonng,  Ac.,  weights.  Applicable  t 
^^‘“■closct  levers,  window-blinds,  ic.  Peb.  £ 

CSl.  J.  C.  Stidder,  London.  Apparatus  fo 
supplying,  ansbmg.  Ac.,  arrangements  for  sani 
tary  ana  sewerage  purposes.  Feb  7 

PetuflS"'’-  irtobei 


^Compiled  bv  H.rt  S Co.,  P.tont  Agent,.  186.  Fleet. 


889.  T.  Fletcher,  Warrington.  Cooking- 
stoves.  Feb.  17,  1883. 

1,064.  W.  Brierley,  Halifax.  Apparatus  for 
heating  air  for  warming  buildings,  &c.  (Com. 
by  II.  Tangier,  Goerlitz,  Prussia.)  Feb.  27, 
1883. 

1,502.  W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow.  Ventilating. 
March  22,  1883. 

1,955.  E.  V.  Bailey,  Birmingham.  Manu- 
facture of  door  furniture.  April  IS,  1883. 

June  15, 1883. 

762.  A.  Codd,  London.  Apparatus  for  flush- 
ing urinals,  Ac.  Feb.  12,  1883. 

812.  H.  Thompson,  London.  Construction 
of  domestic  stoves  and  grates.  Feb.  14,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
Publifhed  durinff  the  Week  ending  June  16,  1883. 

-i,G00.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Device  for 
suspending  pictures,  Ac.  (Cora,  by  H.  R. 
Hey],  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  Sept.  27,  1882. 
Price  Gd. 

A plate  of  a friable  material  has  a hook  or  stud  with  a 
bifurcated  end  which  projects  from  the  ^ront  face  of  the 
support,  the  back  of  which  is  covered  bj  adhesive  mate- 
rial. 

4,743.  H.  Hancock,  London.  Fastenings  for 
doors  and  window-sashes.  Oct.  5,  1882.  Price 
2d. 


A sprinK  bolt  slides  ia  a socket  on  the  sash  or  door,  and 
has  a haudJe  by  which  it  can  be  pulled  back.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

4,995.  T.  Kay,  Stockport.  Apparatus  for 
warming  and  heating  rooms,  Ac.  Oct.  20, 1882. 
Price  Gd. 

A hollow  metallic  plobo  ia  so  arranged  above  a gas  or 
other  flame  .-is  to  radiate  tbe  heat  downwards  into  the 
room.  &e. 

5,U27.  G.  A.  Biddts,  Newbury.  Apparatus 
for  regulating  tho  supply  of  water  to  water- 
closets,  Ac.  Oct.  21,  1882.  Price  2d. 

A vessel  is  supported  in  a tank  upon  un  horizontal  axis- 
and  the  pull  from  the  handle  capsizes  this  vessel  and 
empties  it  of  its  contents.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

5,041.  E.  Green,  Halifax.  Sewage  trap  or 
gully.  Oct.  23,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

Two  traps  are  placed  in  an  outer  casing,  to  which  is 
fitted  an  hinged  grate  for  purposes  of  access.  The  outlet 
of  the  trap  is  connected  with  the  sewer  by  a socket -pipe 
with  a rounded  end. 

5,100.  H.  M.  Tarraut,  London.  Appliances 
for  securing,  Ac.,  window-curtains.  Oct.  26, 
1882.  Price  2d. 


This  consists  of  means  for  securing  tho  rod  on  which  the 
curtain  is  stretched  at  the  desired  height.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

o,10G.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  London.  Window- 
sashes.  Oct.  20,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  sash-bars  are  made  of  iron  of  a T section,  and  union 
pieces  of  iron  are  employed  to  lock  the  bars  together  where 
they  meet. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Peterlorough.— On  the  2l3t  ult.  the  newbuih 
iiigs  in  Crown-street,  Peterborough,  erectc 
under  Deacon’s  School  scheme,  were  inaugi 
rated  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Th 
architect,  Mr.  J.  R.  Naylor,  formerly  of  Pete: 
borough  and  now  of  Derby,  has  made  good  us 
of  the  site  and  means  placed  at  his  disposa 
The  style  adopted  is  necessarily  plain,  o 
account  of  the  limited  funds  in  the  hands  of  th 
governors  for  building  purj^oses,  so  that  th 
architect  has  depended  for  effect  more  on  th 
use  ^ of  good  material  than  on  ornamentc 
detail.  Tho  buildings  comprise  a master’ 
house  and  school  for  a hundred  boys,  wit 
the  necessary  playgrounds  and  offices.  Th 
accommodation  in  tho  house  includes  dininc 
room,  drawing-room,  study,  kitchen,  scullen 
larder,  lavatory,  and  seven  bedrooms.  Th 
study  can  either  be  used  from  the  school  pore 
or  the  master’s  house.  It  also  admits  of  pei 
foct  supervision  of  the  playground.  The  scho< 
premises  are  entered  by  a spacious  lobb^ 
with  corridor  for  hats  and  coats.  The  Ian* 
schoolroom  is  capable  of  seating  110  bo^ 
and  has  two  class  - rooms  adjoining,  ea’c 
seated  for  forty  boys,  one  of  which  is  arran^re 
with  a north  light,  to  be  used  for  drawin 
lessons.  Provision  has  been  made  for  addin 
three  extra  class-rooms  as  they  may  be  foun 
necessary.  The  schools  and  corridors  are  a 
heated  _ by  hot  water.  The  master’s  house  ; 
placed  in  the  left  front  corner  of  tho  site,  an 
has  a separate  access  away  from  tho  schoo 
The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  when  complet 
^1 1 bo  about  2,a00/.  The  contractors  wei 
Messrs.  Rands  A Son,  of  Peterborough  an 
Wisbech.  The  desks  for  the  boys  were  obtaine 
from  Messrs.  Redmayne  A May,  Sheffield. 

Ltverpoo/.— Eberle’s  Grand  Hotel  was  opene 
for  business  on  the  12th  inat.  Tho  chit 


entrance,  which  faces  the  south-west  end  of 
Lime-street,  and  is  directly  opposite  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Station,  is  richly 
decorated.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule  are  hung 
with  oH-gokl  Spanish  leather-paper,  of  the 
richest  kind.  The  coffee-room  is  lofty  and  well 
lighted,  and  upholstered  throughout  in  dark  oak 
and  crimson  velvet.  Tho  ladies’  coffee-room, 
adjoining,  is  richly  furuislied,  as  is  also  the  tea- 
room. Tho  smoking  and  billiard  rooms  are 
decorated  alike  in  amber,  ruby,  and  dark  oak. 
Like  all  the  other  apartments  of  this  building, 
the  smoking-room, — which,  by-the-bye,  is  80  ft. 
long  and  coiTespondingly  lefty, — is  lighted  with 
the  electric  light.  Ascending  the  grand  stair- 
case, the  visitor  arrives  at  the  Oriental  divan. 
The  suite  of  state-rooms  comes  next,  and  com- 
prises dining-room,  dressing-room,  and  bedroom, 
upholstered  in  American  walnut,  rich  Spanish 
mahogany,  and  terra-cotta-coloured  morocco 
leather.  The  large  private  dining-room  at  tho 
end  of  the  corridor  is  handsomely  furnished  in 
black  and  gold  and  rich  deep  red.  The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  nre  nearly  all 
furnished  in  ash  in  various  patterns,  and 
designed  by  the  firm  of  Gillow  A Co.,  of  London, 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  more  important  portions  of  tho 
hotel.  Another  special  feature  of  this  establish- 
ment is  its  winter  garden  and  elaborate  ferneries, 
which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Stirting,  of 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Society.  Messrs. 
Holmes  A Vandry,  of  Dale-street,  are  the 
engineers  and  electricians  to  whom  the  electric 
lighting  has  been  entrusted.  Mr.  Henry  Sumner, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect  who  has  had  the 
work  of  the  vast  alterations  under  his  care. 
Mr.  East  has  represented  Messrs.  Gillow  A Co., 
in  whose  hands  the  decorating  of  the  hotel  has 
been  placed. 

Eoyston. — Messrs.  Fordham,  Gibson,  A Co.’a 
new  bank,  situate  in  the  centre  of  High-street, 
was  opened  for  business  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
building,  which  is  of  fine  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Gimson, 
builder,  of  Royston;  Mr.  E.  Burgess,  of  Great 
James-street,  London,  is  tho  architect.  The 
workmen  employed  upon  the  new  building  were 
entertained  at  a dinner  given  by  Messrs. 
Fordham,  Gibson,  A Co.,  Mr.  Walter  Beale,  tho 
firm’s  managing  clerk,  ocenpying  the  chair. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Reading. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  new  church  of 
St.  Luke,  Redlands,  Reading,  was  consecrated 
by  tbe  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  is  situated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Donnington-road,  and  has  been 
erected  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  a rapidly 
increasing  neighbourhood,  the  large  district 
known  ns  the  Redlands  Estate  being  now 
covered  with  cottages,  and  thickly  populated 
by  mechanics  and  others  employed  at  tbe 
Biscuit  Factory  and  other  works  in  the  town. 
The  church,  which  will  seat  530  persons,  con- 
sists of  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles 
separated  by  arcades  supported  on  columns 
of  Coombe  Down  stone,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  in  with  yellow  malm  bricks.  The 
chancel  is  fitted  with  sedilia,  piscina,  and 
credence  shelf,  and  with  choir  seats;  and  ia 
paved  with  Godwin’s  ‘‘ancient  make”  tiles. 
Tliere  are  north  and  south  transepts,  over  the 
former  being  the  organ-chamber,  and  over  the 
latter  a gallery.  There  are  also  choir  and 
clergy  vestries.  The  main  roof  is  constructed 
on  the  hammer-beam  principle,  and  is  entirely 
framed  and  put  together  without  the  use  of 
iron,  every  part  being  secured  by  stout  oak 
pins.  Tho  knees  and  wall  pieces  rest  on  strong 
corbels  of  Doulting  stone.  The  chancel  roof, 
the  end  of  which  is  a dodecagonal  apse,  is 
similarly  framed,  but  without  hammer-beams, 
the  thrust  being  thi’o^vn  on  to  corbels  con- 
siderably below  the  plate  level  by  wall  pieces 
and  ribs,  which  form  an  arch  beneath  the 
collar.  The  building  is  constructed  of  red 
brick,  relieved  with  grey  Doulting  stone  which 
is  only  used  for  weatherings  of  buttresses, 
sills,  copings,  Ac.  All  tbe  gangways  are  paved 
with  Edwards’s  Ruabon  tiles,  this  work,  and  the 
paving  of  tho  chancel,  being  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Warmaley  A Co.,  of  Reading.  The  church  is 
115  ft.  long  from  east  to  west,  the  chancel 
being  36  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  transepts  being 
17  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  14  ft.  wide.  The 
transepts  are  floored  at  a height  of  11  ft.  6 in. 
from  the  level  of  the  nave  ; on  these  floors  will 
be  placed  the  organ.  The  sacrarium  is  six  steps 
above  the  nave,  and  the  Holy  Table  is  on  a foot 
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pace,  in  all  3 ft.  G in.  above  tbo  nave.  The 
clergy  vestry  is  21  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  -wide.  The 
nave  is  79  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  with  a lofty 
clearstory.  Its  aisles  are  the  same  length  and 
8 ft.  4 in.  wide.  The  chancel  is  50  ft.  high  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  and  the  nave  55  ft.  The 
aisles,  which  are  lean-to  and  buttressed,  are 
21  ft.  to  the  apex  of  roof,  and  12  ft.  to  the  wall- 
plates.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a Galilee 
porch  embracing  the  whole  width  of  the  nave 
and  its  aisles,  and  tho  same  width  and  height  as 
the  latter.  There  are  north  aiid  south  doors  to 
this  porch.  The  windows  are  laucet-shape  and 
of  two  orders,  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in 
quai-ries  and  squares.  Tho  bases,  shafts,  and 
caps  of  the  arcades  are  of  Bath  stone.  Tho 
arches,  which  are  of  three  orders,  are  of  red 
brick,  with  a label  mould  of  the  same  material. 
The  windows  of  tho  chancel,  seven  in  number, 
are  15  ft.  high  and  3 ft.  wide.  Tho  windows  of 
tho  clearstory  and  aisles  aro  arranged  as 
couplets,  the  former  being  7 ft.  C in.  high  by 
2.ft.  G in.  wide,  and  tho  latter  5 ft.  3 in.  by  2 ft. 
wide.  The  west  window  is  a triplet,  the  centre 
light  being  19  ft.  high  by  3 ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  the 
side-lights  13  ft.  G in.  high  by  2 ft.  9 in.  wide.  The 
east  gable  of  the  nave  is  sui-mounted  by  a simple 
bell-gable,  which  rises  17  ft.  above  the  nave 
roof.  Tho  seats  are  open-framed,  aud  are  fixed 
on  wooden  floors.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  stalls 
for  the  choir  and  a prayer-desk  on  each  side. 
Tho  pulpit  is  of  fine  wainscot  oak,  and  has 
been  richly  carved  by  Mr.  TV.  Polley,  of 
Coggeshall,  Essex;  it  stands  upon  a moulded 
base  of  Boulting  stone.  The  font  (also  of 
Doultiug  stone)  is  octagonal,  tho  sides  of  the 
bowl  being  enriched  with  quatrefoil  panels  sup- 
ported on  a central  shaft  aud  four  Cornish 
granite  columns.  Tho  seats  aro  made  of 
selected  pitch-pine,  varnished.  Thirty-two  iron 
casements  have  been  fitted  to  the  aisles  and 
clearstory  windows  (the  latter  being  opened 
and  shut  by  a continuous  apparatus)  ; those,  as 
well  as  the  other  ironwork,  being  made  by  Mr. 
Barford,  of  Maidenhead.  Fiurther  ventilation 
is  provided  by  several  upright  flues,  constructed 
in  the  brickwork  under  the  aisle  windows,  com- 
municating at  the  base  with  the  outer  air,  and 
closed  inside  with  brass  valves  fitted  to  the 
window  seats.  Theheatinghasbeencarriecl  out  by 
the  London  Wanning  and  Ventilating  Company. 
The  contract  price  for  the  church  and  fittings 
was  6,627h,  and  other  expenses  (amounting  to 
950h)  brought  the  total  cost  up  to  7,o77l.  Mr. 
J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  the  Temide,  London,  was 
the  architect,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  John 
Bottrill,  of  King’s-road,  Reading,  and  Mr. 
Robert  TVilliams  was  the  clerk  of  works.  It 
may  be  added  that  Suuday-sebool  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection  on  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  and  will  accommodate  150 
boys  and  150  girls,  the  cost  being  estimated  at 
about  1,800L  Tho  same  architect  and  builder 
are  engaged. 

Clopion. — The  parish  church  of  Clopton  was 
re-opeued  on  the  5th  inst.,  after  restoration. 
Tho  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
stands  upon  rising  ground  from  tho  road,  and 
its  well-proportioned  tower  is  a conspicuous 
landmark  from  the  surrounding  hills.  It  has 
many  architectural  features  of  considerable 
interest,  some  of  which  date  as  far  back  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  Until  recent  years  it  has 
been  much  neglected,  and  many  parts  have 
been  allowed  to  run  to  decay.  This  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  tbo  oak  timbers  of  the  nave, 
roof,  and  other  portions  of  the  building.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the 
Mediseval  chancel  was  bodily  removed,  and  a 
new  chancel  of  no  architectural  pretensions 
whatever  was  erected  in  its  stead,  partly  on 
tho  old  and  original  foundations,  the  broken 
fragments  of  freestone  work  and  rubble  walling 
being  utilised.  At  the  same  period  that  this 
chancel  was  destroyed  a new  brick  staircase  to 
the  tower  was  erected,  but  this,  under  the 
present  restoration,  has  been  removed.  Origin- 
ally the  nave  was  seated  with  the  old-fashioned 
and  uncomfortable  high-backed  pews  or  boxes, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  tho  internal  fittings 
were  most  inconveniently  arranged.  The  jrews 
have  been  entirely  removed,  aud  the  church  is 
now  temporarily  seated  with  chairs.  The  old 
open-timber  roof  spanning  tbo  nave  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  restored  with  new  oak 
where  found  uecessary.  The  hoarding  and 
slates  ou  tho  back  of  the  rafters  have  been 
taken  off  and  made  good  with  new  materials 
where  found  defective.  All  tlie  old  stonework 
in  the  windows  has  been  restored  and  cleaned 
internally,  aud  now  windows  have  been  inserted 


at  the  west  end  and  the  south-east  angle  of  tho 
navo.  These  openings  were  previously  filled 
with  wooden  “ churchwarden”  frames,  but  now 
all  the  windows  are  filled  with  glazed  cathedral 
glass  in  lead  lights.  This  portion  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  R.  King,  of 
Norwich.  All  the  old  floor  has  been  removed, 
the  passages  have  been  paved  with  tiles,  and 
the  space  reserved  for  the  seating  laid  with 
wooden  blocks.  At  a future  date  it  is  hoped 
sufficient  funds  will  bo  forthcoming  to  provide 
open  benches  in  place  of  tho  chairs  which  now 
occupy  the  nave.  At  the  east  end  the  modern 
chancel  has  been  pulled  down,  and  entirely 
re-built  on  tho  foundations  of  the  structure  of 
the  Middlo  Ages.  It  is  about  8 ft.  longer  than 
tho  chancel  which  it  replaces.  Tho  old  flints 
have  been  used,  with  new  Ancaster  stone  for  the 
freestone  work.  Tho  roof  is  of  English  oak, 
open  timbered.  Tho  old  tiles  have  been  used  in 
tho  exterior  roof.  Amongst  the  additional  works 
to  bo  provided  in  the  future  is  a new  vestry  on 
tho  north  aide  of  tho  chancel,  where  an  organ- 
chamber  has  been  provided.  Tho  tower  has 
undergone  only  partial  restoration,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  eventually  tho  belfry  windows  will 
bo  renovated  with  new  stone  work  and  oak 
lonvTG  boards  to  keep  out  the  weather.  At  no 
distant  time  a pulpit  will  bo  placed  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  nave.  About  1,000L  bad 
already  been  spent,  and  to  complete  the  entire 
scheme  from  350L  to  400i.  more  will  have  to  be 
expended.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Herbert  J 
Green,  of  Norwich.  Mr.  Tooley,  of  Ipswich, 
was  the  contractor. 

Bladon. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Martin, 
Bladou,  near  TVoodstock,  is  about  to  be  restored, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.  An  estimate  for  tho  proposed  work  has 
been  obtained  from  Mr.  Grove,  builder,  of 
Miltou-uuder-TVychwood.  The  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  2,0001. 

Bispham. — Tho  ancient  parish  church  of  All 
Hallows,  Bispham,  Fleetwood,  is  being  rebuilt 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester, 
at  a cost  of  about  3,0001.  The  structure,  which 
was  iu  existence  in  1290,  was  restored  in  1859. 

Stoke  Newington. — On  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  TY. 
A.  Tyssen-Aiuhcrst,  M.P.,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  in  Bethune-road,  Stoke  Newington. 
Iu  tho  pariah  of  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington, 
there  has  been  during  the  past  few  years  an 
enormous  iucrcase  in  house-building,  the  resi- 
dents consisting  mostly  of  the  middle  class,  and 
St.Andrew’sis  butoneof  several  churches  which 
have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  Services  ' 
have  been  held  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  a temporary  building  in  the  Manor-road,  but 
as  the  St.  Andrew’s  district  now  contains  a 
population  of  3,000,  a permanent  church  has 
become  necessary.  The  new  building,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  TV.  Blomfield  is  the  architect,  will  seat 
930  people,  and  consist  of  a tower,  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel,  and  two  vestries.  It  will 
cost  11,0001.,  or,  excluding  the  tower,  9,0001. 
Mr.  Tyssen-Ainhcrst,  who  is  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  between  them  found  the  site  for  tho  now 
cbiu'ch  and  vicarage. 

Bury. — Tho  new  Church  of  St.  Mai’k,  Bury, 
Lancashire,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erec- 
tion since  October  7th  last,  when  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  tho  Rev.  Canon  Hornby, 
rector  of  Bury,  is  now  nearing  completion,  and 
will  be  I'eady  for  consecration  early  in  the 
autumn.  The  church  will  contain  upwards  of 
GOO  sittings.  The  entire  structure  consists  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  the  latter  being  sufiiciently 
large  to  admit  of  being  used  for  parochial 
meetings,  Ac.  The  architects  are  Mr.  J.  TV. 
Connon  and  Mr.  James  Deinaine. 

Uollingworih. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Hollingworth,  in  tho  parish  of  Tintwistle, 
Cheshire,  which  was  opened  in  1864,  and  which 
is  known  to  many  as  “ the  Shilling  Church,”  from 
tho  fact  that  it  wa.s  built  jtrincipally  by  shilling 
subscriptions  obtained  by  Mrs.  Page,  wifo  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Page,  M.A.,  the  well-known 
seci’etary  of  the  Bible  Society,  was  re-opened 
on  Sunday  last,  after  having  undergone  thorough 
renovation  and  rejjair,  tho  execution  of  which 
has  occupied  six  weeks.  Tho  decorative  part 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  painter  and  decorator,  of  Mottram-in- 
Longdendale.  The  walls  of  tho  nave  have  been 
painted  throughout,  and  are  relieved  by  t%vo 
bands  of  steucil  work  running  round  the  build- 
The  chancel  has  been  more  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  thereredosbas  been  thoroughly 


renewed.  The  whole  of  the  aisles  have  been, 
tiled  by  Messrs.  TVilliam  Dale  & Sons,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Dawley. — On  tbo  11th  inst.  the  parish  church 
of  Dawley,  Salop,  was  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  II.  Fleeming,  architect,  of 
TVolverbampton.' — On  the  same  day  the  Countess 
of  Dartmouth  laid  tho  foundation-stone  of  a new 
mission-room  at  Maliu’s  Lee,  which  forma  a 
portion  of  the  civil  parish  of  Dawley.  The 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  4201. 


DISSENTING  CHDRCH-BDILDING  NETVS. 

Hanley. — On  the  21st  inst.  the  new  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Hanley,  erected  at  a coat  of 
about  12,0001.,  was  opened.  Tho  new  buildings 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  aud 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  TVilliam 
Sugden  & Son,  architects,  of  Leek,  Avhose  plans 
were  selected  unauimously  by  the  committee  in 
a competition  limited  to  Messrs.  Sugden,  Mr. 
John  Sulman,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Ellison,  of 
Liverpool.  Tho  High-street  faijade  has  as  its 
central  feature  a tower  of  massive  proportions, 
with  octagonal  stair  turret  with  crocketed 
dome,  and  with  the  belfry  stage  enriched  by 
traceried  openings.  From  the  battlemented 
parapet  of  the  tower  rises  a peaked  tiled  roof„ 
with  dormer  gablets,  to  a height  of  about  150  ft. 
from  tho  street.  A stone  spire  was  avoided, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  largely  mined.  To  the  right  of 
the  tower  is  the  gable  of  tho  lecture-hall, 
adorned  by  a traceried  window  of  seven  lights, 
flanked  by  traceried  buttresBcs.  To  the  right  of 
the  lecture-hall  gablo  is  its  entrance  - porch, 
forming  also  the  girls’  entrance  to  the  school ; 
and  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  is  a 
carved  porch,  the  main  entrance  to  the  chapel. 
The  front  gable-end  of  the  chapel,  which  lies 
just  to  tho  left  of  the  tower,  takes  an  octagonal 
apsidal  form,  and  has  a battlemented  parapet  in 
front  of  a gable  panelled  by  tracery.  This 
octagon  has  decorated  angle-buttresses,  and  a 
traceried  window  inserted  in  each  face,  that  to 
the  centre  bay  being  about  30  ft.  in  height  and 
12  ft.  in  width.  The  front  is  completed  by  a 
south  porch,  with  a doorway  and  window  with 
moulded  and  carved  tracery,  terminating  by  a 
parapet  and  leads  under  the  gable  of  the  south 
staircase,  which  is  embellished  by  a large  rose- 
window.  All  the  intricate  stonework  of  the 
front  is  executed  in  red  Hollingtou  stone,  except 
some  of  the  more  exposed  parts,  where  the 
adamantine  Roebe  stone  (millstone  grit)  from 
tbo  Leek  district  is  used.  Tho  walls  of  this 
front  aro  faced  externally  with  specially-made 
local  thin  red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  brown  Broseley  tiles.  The  tracery  of  the 
side  windows,  including  the  fine  transept  lights, 
is  of  red  terra  cotta.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  the  accommodation  provided  : — Chapel,  with 
north  and  south  transepts  and  galleries  on  three 
sides,  containing  1,000  sittings  ; extreme  length, 
including  rostrum  apse,  84  ft. ; width,  48  ft. ; 
width  across  transepts,  69  ft. ; height  in  centre, 
42  ft.  Lecture-hall,  containing  200  sittings; 
length,  43  ft.,  width,  29  ft.,  height,  23  ft. 
Organ-chambers  to  chapel  and  to  locture-hall. 
Tower  and  entrance-porches  and  two  main 
staircases,  one  descending  to  the  school  floor ; 
narthex,  24  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  wide,  with  double- 
swing  glass-doors.  Entrance-porch  to  lecture- 
hall  and  for  girls’  approach  to  school.  Boys’ 
I>orch  and  two  porches  for  tho  class-rooms, 
minor  staircase  for  minister  and  choir,  minister’s 
vestry,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with  lavatory,  &c.  j 
deacons’  vestry,  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  ; large  school- 
room, 55  ft.  long,  44  ft.  wide,  28  ft.  high,  with 
clearstory;  library,  21  ft.  by  17  ft.;  infanta’ 
schoolroom,  equal  to  about  33  ft.  by  16  ft. ; 
mothers’  meeting-room,  20  ft.  by  17  ft. ; eight 
boys’  class-rooms,  each  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  G in. ; 
five  girls’  class-rooms,  each  about  13  ft.  by 
9 ft.  6 in. ; one  young  women’s  class-room, 
25  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  two  smaller  ones  ; young 
men’s  class-rooms,  tea-room,  scullery,  heating- 
apparatus,  vaults,  lavatories  (separate  for  boys 
and  girls),  ample  corridors,  Ac.  The  warming- 
apparatus  has  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Haden 
& Son,  on  tho  low-pressure  hot-water  system; 
and  for  ventilation  fresh  air  is  admitted  at 
numerous  points  through  upright  shafts,  with 
filtering  media  for  tho  arrest  of  fog  and 
smoke.  The  contractor  for  tho  erection  of 
the  buildings  was  Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  of 
Harpurhey,  Manchester.  His  sub-contractors 
•\vere  : — For  the  terra-cotta  work,  Mr.  Jabez 
Thompson,  Northwich;  for  the  carving,  Messrs. 
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Bonehill,  Manchester ; for  the  stained-glass 
•work,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmundson  & Son,  of 
Manchester  j and  for  the  gasfittings,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Brawn  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Thomas  Heywood  discharged  the  duties  of 
general  foreman  of  the  works. 

Upper  Tooting. — On  the  13th  inst.the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a new  Congregational  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Upper  Tooting  was  laid.  The  build- 
ing is  situate  in  Trinity-road.  The  internal . 
■width  is  33  ft.  C in.,  and  the  length  77  ft.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  entrance  vestibule  and  lobbies. 
The  end  of  the  church  is  formed  into  a serai- 
apse,  affording  lobbies,  lavatory,  d:c.,to  vestries. 
A side  entrance,  giving  access  to  gallery  stairs, 
is  placed  at  one  angle  of  the  front,  and  over  this 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a small  tower  and  spire, 
the  total  height  of  which  will  be  about  68  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  church  will  provide  sitting 
accommodation  for  400  persons  on  the  ground 
floor.  About  80  to  100  additional  sittings  can 
bo  obtained  when  the  gallery,  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  front  of  the  building,  has 
been  erected.  The  interior  is  divided  into  six 
bays,  with  two  lancet  windows  in  each  bay. 
The  roof  is  open  timbered,  with  hammer-beam 
trusses.  The  stylo  is  early  English  of  a simple 
type.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Ileygato  Yernon, 
of  21,  Abingdon- street,  Westminster,  whose 
desi^  was  selected  in  competition.  The  build- 
ing is  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson, 
of  Wandsworth-common,  Mr.  Woolfall  being 
honorary  clerk  of  the  works. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Swinion.—\  windowin  thochapelof  Swintor 
Industrial  School  has  just  been  filled  wit! 
stained  glass  as  a memorial  of  the  late  chaplain 
the  Rev.  John  Robinson.  The  central  figure  is 
a representation  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in  the  acl 
of  receiving  children,  a boy  and  a girl,  at  Ills 
right  and  loft,  and  an  infant  in  front,  with  s 
likeness  of  the  Saviour  as  a child  surmonnting 
the  group.  The  appropriate  te.vb  from  Proverbs 
IV.  11,  appears  below  : — “ I have  taught  thee  ii; 
the  way  of  wisdom : I have  led  thee  in  right 
paths."  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs 
Lavers,  'Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London, 
from  a design  prepared  by  Mr.  Westlake,  the 
same  firm  having  already  placed  the  laro-e 
window  over  the  altar,  the  cost  of  which  was 
borne  by  Mr.  H.  Charlewood,  the  chairman  of 
the  visiting  committee. 

...  Leeli.  A window,  in  commemoration  of  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Pidcock,  foi 
torty  years  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Leek,  and  now 
rector  of  Easton,  near  Winchester,  has  been 
unveiled.  The  window,  which  was  designed  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich,  at  a 
cost  of  about  lOOL,  contains  three  principal 
illustrative  of  the  adoration  of 
the  Jlagi  and  the  shepherds  at  the  birth  of 
Unrist. 
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Sheffield,  by  Messrs. 
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The  Strawberry-hill  Estate. — On  the  15th 
inst.  the  announcement  of  the  aale  of  thehistorical 
Strawberry-hill  Estate,  at  Twickenham,  for  a 
long  period  of  years  the  residence  of  Horaco 
Walpole,  and  subsequently  of  Frances  Countess 
Waldegrave,  attracted  a large  company  to  the 
Auction  Mart.  The  property  offered  was  divided 
into  nine  lots,  the  first  and  principal  lot  sub- 
mitted being  the  well-known  Strawberry-hill 
and  grounds,  occupying  an  area  of  a little  more 
than  33  acres.  Mr.  Bull,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Ventom,  Bull,  & Co.,  who  officiated  as  auctioneer, 
mentioned  that  Walpole  expended  upwards  of 
55,000L  upon  the  mansion,  while,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Countess  of  Walde- 
grave, she  expended  a further  sum  of  between 
60,006l  and  100,0001.  in  constructing  a mag- 
nificent new  wing  and  other  additions  to  the 
building.  He  added  that  the  land  alone,  which 
had  a frontage  of  5,000  ft.,  was,  at  the  least 
estimate,  worth  5f.  a foot,  aud  that  amounted  to 
25,0001.  In  reply  to  the  question  why  such  a 
magnificent  estate  should  be  sold,  he  said  that 
Lord  Carlingford,  as  the  executor  under  the 
Countess  of  Waldegrave’s  will,  considered  it  his 
duty  to  dispose  of  the  property  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  these  reasons  being  his  desire 
to  pay  off  the  charges  on  the  estate.  Biddings 
were  then  invited,  when  the  first  offer  was 
20,0001.,  and  the  highest  bid  being  25,0001.,  the 
auctioneer  observed  that,  as  it  was  much  below 
his  reserve,  he  must  withdraw  the  property. 
Yarions  other  lots  were  offered,  and  the  total 
proceeds  of  those  portions  of  the  estate  sold 
during  the  day  amounted  to  8,7751.  Some 
account  of  the  place  aud  its  historical  aud  other 
associations  will  bo  found  in  two  recent  volumes 
of  tho  Builder,  viz., — xli.,  2>-  199,  aud  xlii., 
p.  783. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers.  — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  will  bo  held  at  Oxford,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  28th,  29bh,  and  30th 
of  June.  This  Association,  a section  of  which 
visited  0.xford  in  1876,  is  now  entering  on  the 
eleventh  year  of  its  existence,  and  numbers 
upwards  of  200  members,  nearly  the  whole  of 
whom  hold  offices  under  the  various  Corpora- 
tions and  Local  Boards  of  tho  country  ; and  wo 
learn  that  Mr.  W.  II.  White,  Engineer  to  tho 
Oxford  Local  Board,  who  has  served  the  office  as 
Yice-President  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
chosen  a President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
programme  of  the  meeting  will,  after  tho  report 
of  the  Council  aud  other  business  of  tbe  Associa- 
tion bus  been  disposed  of,  probably  comprise  an 
address  by  the  President,  in  which  will  bo 
described  tbe  Sewage  Pumping  Station,  and 
Farm,  the  widening  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  the 
Tramways,  and  other  works.  Also  paiiers 
descriptive  of  the  Reading  Drainage  Works, 
Abingdon  Waterworks,  Electric  Lighting,  &c. 
The  works  in  and  near  Oxford  will  be  visited, 
and  discussions  taken  on  the  various  papers. 
The  Mayor  has  granted  the  use  of  the  Council 
Chamber  for  the  reading  of  the  papers  and 
discussions. 

Proposed  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday 
School,  Halifax. — This  school,  which  is  now 
in  course  of  erection,  is  situated  iu  St.  James- 
road,  Halifax.  The  fronts  are  of  dressed  ashlar 
and  common  hammer-dressed  wallstones ; at 
the  comer  adjoining  the  present  chapel  is  a 
turret.  The  building  measures  64  ft.  6 in.  by 
44  ft.  In  the  basement  will  be  provided  largo 
kitchen  with  hot -water  apparatus,  hoist,  and 
other  conveniences.  On  the  ground  floor  a 
commodious  lecture-room,  library,  aud  five  good 
class-rooms.  On  tbe  first  floor  an  assembly- 
room,  lofty  and  well  lighted,  with  gallery  aud 
rostrum,  socretax’y’s  office,  and  infants’  class- 
room. _ The  internal  fittings  are  all  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  jDitch  pine.  The  principal  entrance  is 
approached  by  an  iron  verandah  j communi- 
cation is  also  provided  into  the  present  old 
chapel. 


T .au.UBBUlU.  iUT.  DiarK  L 

Judge,  A.R.I  B.A.,  has  resigned  his  position  c 
Secretary  and  Curator  of  the  Parkes  Museun 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Frida 
last  (June  lo),  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B 
m the  chair,  Mr.  Judge’s  letter  of  resignatio 
was  read,  and  tho  following  resolution  wa 
unanimously  passed  “ The  Council  learn  wit 
great  regret  that  Mr.  Judge  is  compelled  by  hi 
professional  engagements  to  retire  from  tbe  pos 
tion  of  Secretary  and  Curator  of  the  Parke 
Museum.  Iu  accepting  Mr.  Judge’s  resignatio 
the  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  their  hisr 
appreciation  of  the  services  which  he  ha 
rendei'ed  to  the  Museum." 
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Bristol  and  Clifton  Junior  Architects 
Society. — A general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Junior  Architects’ 
Society  was  held  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Art 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  vice-president  (Mr. 
J.  C.  Moncrieff)  occupying  the  chair.  In 
his  opening  remarks,  the  Chairman  said  that 
some  time  since  he  had  tho  pleasure  of  pre- 
siding at  a meeting  at  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reorganise  the  society.  Considerable  delay  had, 
however,  occurred  through  the  society  wishing 
to  re-establish  themselves  as  an  architectural 
body  in  connexion  with  the  Academy  and  possess 
the  rights  of  the  original  society.  It  had  been 
found  necessary  to  hold  several  interviews  with 
the  president  of  the  Academy  on  the  subject, 
and  ho  had  expressed  a wish  to  re-establish  the 
society  with  its  sister  art  under  the  old  regula- 
tions. The  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill, 
stated  that  the  president  had  very  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  again  as  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  Crid- 
land  seconded,  the  adoption  of  a programme  of 
visits  for  the  sketching  season,  and  the  same 
was  carried.  It  was  mentioned  that  tho  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Chas.  F.  Hansom,  architect,  had 
kindly  consented  to  distribute  tbe  prizes  won  in 
the  annual  competition. 

Tbe  Sanitary  Condition  of  Whitechapel. 
Mr.  Bryce  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Horae  Department  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  two  last  reports  presented 
to  tho  Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works  by 
tho  medical  officer  of  health  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Whitechapel  district,  in  which 
he  condemned  as  unsanitary  and  ill-arranged 
several  new  buildings  recently  erected  in  that 
district,  and  expressed  tho  opinion  that  amend- 
ments in  tho  existing  Building  Acts  were 
urgently  required  5 and,  whether,  if  sufficieut 
powers  to  prevent  the  erection  or  order  the 
closing  of  unsanitary  dwellings  were  not  now 
possessed  by  local  authorities,  he  would  under- 
take to  bring  in  a Bill  to  amend  the  Building 
Acts  in  this  important  jiarticular,  by  investing 
the  proper  local  authorities  with  such  powers. 
Sir  W.  Harcourb  rejiliod  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  bring  in  Bills  npon  this  and  many  other 
subjects,  but  there  was  no  time  for  them. 

Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruc- 
tion.— The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
now  engaged  in  making  inquiries  into  the  educa- 
tional and  industrial  requirements  in  Ireland, 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Kildare-street,  Dublin,  on  Monday  morning,  June 
4th,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  take  the  evidence 
of  the  Et.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Dawson, 
M.P.  They  continued  their  sittings  during  the 
four  following  days.  The  chairman,  Mr.  B. 
Samuelson,  M.P.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Woodall, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Redgrave,  the  secretary,  will  take 
important  evidence  in  Cork,  whilst  Dr.  Roscoe, 
Mr.  Slagg,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Philip  Magnus  are 
visiting  Belfast  with  the  intention  of  inquiring 
into  tho  application  of  technical  iustructiou  to 
the  important  and  increasing  industries  of  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

A Lady  Surveyor. — Miss  F.  R.  Wilkinson, 
a lady  student  in  the  Landscape  Division  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Estates,  has  just  been  apimiuted 
a member  of  Council  of  the  Kyrle  Societ}’,  with 
the  view  to  her  specially  advising  in  matters 
connected  with  the  laying  out  and  improvemeufc 
of  chui’chyards,  gardens,  squares,  Ac. 

Ventnor. — The  fine  five-light  east  window 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  National  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  Yentnor,  has  just  been  filled 
with  rei^resentations,  in  stained  glass,  of  the 
Agony  iu  the  Garden,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  aud  Ascension. 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Bell-Founding  in  Dublin. — A large  bell 
for  tho  Catholic  church  of  Monkstown,  county 
Dublin,  has  just  been  cast  by  Mr.  John  Murphy, 
of  Thomas-street.  The  bell  is  33  cwt.  in  weight, 
and  is  in  note  C.  Mr.  Murphy  has  also  been 
engaged  quite  recently  in  the  construction  of  a 
bell  for  the  Cork  Exhibition. 

Arbroath.  Masons. — The  operative  masons 
having  applied  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the 
employers  have  agreed  to  give  an  advance  of 
id.  an  hour,  making  the  rate  of  wages  6id.  per 
hour.  The  increased  rate  takes  immediate 
effect. 

Rfedmile  Church,  Nottingham,  has  just 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  fittings,  including  the  lighting 
arrangements,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones 
& Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London. 
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A Hi^h.  Honse. — The  Sanitary  News  (Chi- 
cago), says: — Plans  hare  been  filed  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  in  New  York  for 
a ten-story  building  in  that  city,  150  ft.  by 
9-1  ft.  in  size  and  200  ft.  high, — ten  stories, — 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  building  in  the 
country.  It  will  bo  located  at  the  corner  of 
Fifty-seventh-street  and  Seventh-avenue,  and 
will  be  entirely  fire-proof.  It  will  be  used  as  an 
Bpartmont-houso,  and  will  accommodate  thirty- 
eight  families.  The  architecture  is  a modifica- 
tion of  the  Franco-Italian  style,  and  it  will  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  basement  and 
first  two  stories  will  be  of  brown  stone,  and 
the  remainder  of  red  sandstone  with  brown- 
stone  trimmings.  The  cost  will  exceed  650,000 
dollars,  and  it  will  take  nearly  two  years  to  com- 
plete the  building.  Much  unnecessary  alarm 
is  excited  over  the  construction  of  high  buildings 
for  occupancy  by  families.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  a high  building  should  take  fire 
and  consume  the  occupants  than  a low  one. 
As  to  facilities  for  escape  in  case  of  fire  they 
■can  bo  as  readily  provided  for  ten  stories  as 
fi.ve,  and  as  to  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  jumping 
from  a window,  a leap  from  the  fourth  floor 
has  no  great  advantage  over  one  from  a height 
of  eight  or  ten  stories.  High  buildings  can 
he  made  fire-proof  as  well  as  those  which  are 
low,  and  ordinary  precaution  can  prev’ent  fire 
in  either, — and  no  one  has  any  right  to  lease  a 
house,  or  occupy  it,  unless  precautions  are  taken 
against  fire.  With  elevators,  the  top-floor  of  a 
ten-story  building  is  as  accessible  as  one  half  as 
high, — indeed,  as  the  floor  on  the  ground  itself. 
While  there  are  no  valid  objections  to  high 
buildings,  there  are  certainly  good  reasons  why 
they  should  be  high.  If  there  wero  enforced 
regulations  with  reference  to  wide  areas  on  all 
sides  of  city  buildings,' — as  there  might  be  if 
buildings  were  made  high  rather  tli.an  broad, — 
light  and  ventilation  might  be  easily  and  abuu- 
•dantly  ijrovided.  Oflices  and  living  npartmonts 
that  are  high  have  many  sanitary  advantages 
not  afforded  in  those  which  are  low.  There  is 
less  of  noise  and  dust  and  smoke,  and  more  pure 
air  and  cool  breezes.  High  quarters  will  surely 
come  into  great  demand,  for  offices  or  homes,  as 
the  dread  of  fire  wears  away,  and  a reasonable 
attempt  is  made  to  have  them  fire-proof. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — A party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
numbering  about  twenty-five,  and  representing 
the  above-named  society,  visited  Newbury  on 
tho  7th  inst.,  and  wore  received  by  Mr.  Walter 
Money,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Nowbury 
District  Field  Club.  The  first  halt  was  at  the 
Louse  in  Cheap-street  where  Lord  Falkland 
was  quartered  the  night  before  the  first  battle 
■of  Newbury,  September  20,  1043,  and  where  he 
-received  his  last  Communion  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Twissc,  the  thou  Hector  of  Newbury.  From 
thence  the  visitors  passed  through  the  Market- 
place to  the  Corn  Wharf,  and  inspected  the  old 
■Cloth-hall  and  corn  granaries,  and  the  site  of 
the  demolished  Castle  of  Newbury.  The  party 
then  visited  the  Council-chamber  and  Town-hall, 
tho  principal  object  of  attraction  in  the  former 
being  a portrait  of  John  Winchcombe,  son  of 
the  famous  Jack  of  Newbury,  M.P.  for  Reading 
in  1553.  A move  was  next  made  to  St. 
Nicholas’  Church,  where  the  visitors  were 
received  by  the  Hector  (Rev.  E.  I.  Gardner). 
Tho  original  church  was  founded  provions  to 
1087,  by  Ernulf  de  Hesding,  and  the  present 
church  circa  1509,  and  was  built  chiefly  at  the 
cost  of  Jack  of  Newbury.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Major  Thurlow,  Shaw  House  was  next 
visited.  The  Rector  (the  Hou.  J.  II.  Nelson) 
hero  joined  tho  party,  and  the  earthworks  wero 
inspected.  Assembled  iii  the  hall,  which  was 
adorned  by  numerous  relics  of  tho  Civil  Wars, 
the  visitors  listened  to  a paper  by  Mr.  Money 
on  the  Dolman  family.  The  party  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Donnington  Priory,  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Fellowes. 
The  party  then  wended  their  way  to  the  well- 
known  Donnington  Castle.  Thence  the  visitors 
returned  to  the  town,  and  called  at  Ilerborough 
House,  where  Mr.  Money  exhibited  the  ancient 
pottery  recently  found  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
’Wroughton,  M.P.  5 also  tho  carved  woodwork 
taken  from  Jack  of  Newbury’s  house. 

Fire  at  Sawmills. — On  Saturday  morning 
last  a destructive  lire  broke  out  at  tho  large 
sawing  and  planing  mills  of  Mr.  Alfred  Oswald, 
•at  Paliioo,  Sunderland.  Tlio  mills  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  tho  greater  part  of  the 
-valuable  timber  they  contained  was  also 
destroyed.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  about 

io,oooz. 


New  Fruit  Sale  Room,  Uonumeut- 
yard. — A largo  and  important  pile  of  buildings 
has  been  erected  in  Monument-yard  by  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  “ green  fruit  ” trade, 
for  the  convenience  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The 
upper  part  will  be  let, out  in  offices.  A large 
auction-room  on  the  ground-floor  will  be  used 
by  the  different  firms.  This  hall  is  well  venti- 
lated and  lofty.  Mr.  Brass  is  tho  builder,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Saunders  is  tho  architect.  Tho  opening 
took  place  on  the  11th  inat.,  when  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  the  trade.  The  sales  will 
take  place  daily.  Some  of  the  figures  of  the 
wholesale  green  fruit  trade  of  London,  carried 
on  as  it  lias  been  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  this 
part  of  the  City,  are  somewhat  surpriaiog, — for 
instance,  788,000  packages  of  oranges  of  about 
li  cwt.,and  containing  about-t50  each  ; 143,000 
cases  or  boxes  of  lemons,  of  1 cwt.  each  ; 278,000 
boxes  and  barrels  of  grapes,  weighing  60  lb. 
each;  88,000  barrels  of  onions,  of  IJcwt.  ])er 
barrel ; and  83,000  barrels  of  apples.  These 
arc  the  approximate  figures  for  last  season,  and 
represent  an  enormous  turnover  of  money. 

Exliibition  of  Samples. — Horr  Paul  Zilling 
writes  from  Stuttgart,  calling  attention  to  an 
exhibition  which  has  recently  been  opened  at 
Stuttgart,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wurbem- 
burg  Government,  assisted  by  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a collec- 
tion of  patterns  and  samples  of  such  articles 
as  are  chiefly  exported  from  this  country,  the 
respective  producers  being  determined  to  follow 
tlie  tendency  of  the  time  by  trying  to  establish 
direct  relations  without  tho  intervention  of 
agents  and  middlemen.  Under  the  title  of 
Export-Mustcriager  Stuttgart,  a general  export 
agency  has  been  established,  supported  by 
subscriptions  of  nearly  500  manufacturers,  and 
by  a Government  grant,  which  enables  the  said 
agency  to  forego  the  usual  charges  to  the  buyer,  ! 
which  in  many  cases  add  so  heavily  to  tho 
original  cost. 

The  Theatre  Building  Mania  in  London. 

Although  wc  from  timo  to  time  hear  of  pro- 
posals for  new  theatres  in  addition  to  those 
now  in  progress,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
this  field  of  enterprise  is  becoming  fully 
occupied,  though  some  fresh  theatres  aro 
threatened.  Tho  failure  of  the  Pandora  Theatre 
Company,  before  their  building  is  finished  and 
opened,  is  only  ono  circumstance  amongst 
several  others  that  could  be  named,  going  to 
show  that  theatre-building  in  London  has  been 
somewhat  overdone.  Unfortunately  tho  failure 
of  tho  Pandora  Company  has  involved  tho  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  of  tho  building  (Messrs. 
Merritt  & Ashby),  in  bankruptcy.  The  Imperial 
can  scarcely  bo  called  anything  bub  a failure, 
and  the  Folies  Draniati(iues  has  been  alternately 
shut  up  and  opened  since  its  completion. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  Snooke,  Architect.  — The 
City  Frees  records  that  the  will  and  two  codicils 
of  Mr.  William  Snooko,  architect  and  surveyor, 
of  20,  Northampton-park,  Canonbury,  who  died 
on  February  18th  last,  were  proved  on  the  24bh 
ult.  by  Charles  W.  Courtney  and  Allen  Court- 
ney, the  sons,  and  Mr.  R.  Page,  the  executors, 
tho  value  of  the  personal  estate  exceeding 
I7,000h  The  testator  bequeaths  2,000?.  each 
to  his  grandchildren,  Wm.  Randall  Mack,  Cyril 
Gordon  Mack,  Margaret  Evelyn  Mack,  and 
Harriet  Lilian  Mack;  2,500?.  to  his  grand- 
daughter, Millicent  Courtney  Payne ; and 
legacies  to  his  sisters-in-law,  son-in-law,  exe- 
cutors, and  others.  The  reaidne  of  his  real  and 
personal  estate  is  to  be  held  upon  trust  for  his 
two  sons,  Charles  William  Courtney  and  Allen 
Courtney,  iu  equal  shares. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Motherwell,  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Glancy,  has  just  been  commenced 
from  tho  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of 
Westminster  and  Ramsgate.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  John  Devlin,  of  Glasgow. 


TENDERS. 

For  tbo  construction  of  a 15-inch  pipe  sewer  in  Wood- 
seod-road,  Flixton,  together  with  the  necessary  manholes, 
lampholes,  &e.,  for  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitarp  Autho- 
rity.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Price, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  : — 

8.  Cowburn,  Hindley £270  0 0 

W.  Hayes,  Bolton  206  18  0 

M.  Naylor,  Hulmo 201  I 0 

W.  H.  Wortbinpton,  Huaholme lOS  18  8 

WilUatTiB  & Whittaker,  Flixton  103  17  4 

E.  Bird,  Chorltou  ....  187  10  0 

Moore  & Sons,  Ecclea ISl  13  6 

J.  Raudall,  Weaste.,  173  7 11 

8nape  <S  Sous,  Eccles 168  16  10 

Turner  & Sons,  Jleywood 155  13  0 

J.  Oakes,  Keiirsley  (accepted) 155  11  2 

For  building  two  shops  in  Upper  Kenningtoa-laae,  for 
Mr,  W.  Masters 

Eldridgo  & Gee  (accepted). 


For  proposed  alterations  and  additions  at  Berry  Wood 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Berry  Wood,  near  Northampton.  Dr. 
Green,  architect 

Williams, £8,400  0 0! 

Gregory  6,776  0 0 

Bransom 6,618  0 0 

Ireson  4,986  0 0 

Briinley  4,800  0 0 

Dunkly 4,649  0 0 

Cosfor'd  4,240  0 0 ! 


8.  Norris,  Castle-street,  Ilortford  (accepted). 

For  altorationa  and  additions  to  the  Richmond  branch  of 
the  London  and  County  Bank.  Mr.  F.  J.  Brewer,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  h-y  Mr.  Barber : — 

Sweet  ALoder £679  0 0 

Gu.seoytie  A Blate 653  10  0 

•T.  M.  Lucas  606  0 0 

E-  Siras  600  0 0 

Pennington  & Sous 565  0 0 

B.E.  Blasby 535  0 0 

O.  W.  Hasler  (accepted}  614  0 0 

For  building  mission-house 
St.  Anno's,  Brookfield.  Mr. 
quantities  supplied  : — 

Johnson  

Macey  & Sons  

Dove  Bros 

Sraerdon  

J.  W.  Dixon  (accepted).. 


2.674  0 0 
2,639  17  9! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  16,  Falkland-road, 
Kentish  Town,  for  Mr.  W.  Wilsen 

J.  W.  Dixon  (acespted). 

For  proposed  villa  residence,  Latimore.road,  8t.  Alban's, 
Herts,  for  Mr.  Charles  E.  Kershaw.  Messrs.  Browne  & 
Humphreys,  of  King-street-chambers,  Luton,  and  St. 
Albans,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Spencer,  Luton £2,067  0 0 

Bell,  Wood-green 2,039  0 0 

White,  Dunstable  1,895  0 0 

Austeu,  8t.  Alban’s  1,800  0 0 

Miskins,  St.  Alban’s  1.795  0 0 

lledhouse,  Baldock  (accepted) 1,620  0 0 

For  restoring  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Bermondsey. 
Mr.  W.  Muskett  Letts,  architect : — 

I.  Morter £1,270  0 0 

W.  Bra.ss 4,150  0 0 

W.  Downs  3,900  0 0 

Peacock  Bros 3,750  0 0 

Perry  & Co 3,670  0 0 

Woodward  3,700  0 0 

Fullar  3,600  0 0 

R.  Conder  3,570  0 0 

Shepherd 3,295  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Hoxtou-square.  Messrs.  Uammack  A 
Lambert,  architects:— 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  £1,350  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 3 994  0 0 

T.  Boyce  3’, 951  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 3,929  0 0 

R.  Conder  3,590  0 0 

Johnson  3,542  0 0 

B.T.  Wood  3,516  0 0 


For  extension  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Coburg-road,  Mr. 
R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A,,  architect ; — 

Kirk  A Randall £3,274  0 0 

Mark  Manlev 3^160  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 3,150  0 0 

Tongue  2,010  0 0 

Perry  A Co 2,8)8  0 0 

Macey  A Sons  2,734  0 0 

11.  Conder  2,566  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Tower  House,  Underbill-road,  Lord- 
ship-lane, Dulwich,  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Sadgrove.  Mr.  Edwin 
C.  BomerviUe,  architect:— 

Hitchcock £395  0 0 

Hunt  A Challia 820  0 0 

Avis 722  0 0 

Swain  (accepted)  72J  0 0 


For  erecting  villa  residence,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Chas.  E,  Jackson,  architect  : — 

Piirrisli  A Hawker  £800  0 0 

Lavender  A Sons 665  0 0 

Everhard  (accepted)  699  0 0 


Workhouse,  Isleworth.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jnn.,  archi- 
tect 

A.  Smith,  St.  Margaret’s  £575  0 0! 

Pennington  A Sons,  Richmond  497  0 0 

Fowler  A Sou,  Chiswick 319  0 0 

C.  Pereira,  South  Hackney 339  10  0 

8.  Brason,  Hounslow 329  0 0 

W.  F.  Croxford,  Harrow-road 319  17  0 

F.  Pereira,  Hackney  298  0 0 

Wm.  Burgess,  Shepherd’s-hush 287  0 0 

Lewis  Toba,  Hounslow  267  15  0 

Thos.  Hudman,  Westhoume-grove 2-10  0 0 

Wm.  Foord  A Sons,  Brentford* 2J9  11  0! 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  first  portion  of  school  in  rear  of  Con- 
gregational Church,  Romford.  Mr.  E.  C.  AUam,  archi- 
tect :— 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)  £1'0  0 0 


For  additions  to  Havelock  House,  East  Liss,  Hants,  for 
Mr.  Geo.  Wright.  Mr.  Mark  U.  J ndge,  architect : — 


Snow  £890  0 0 

Andrews  (accepted)  775  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices  at  the  Tower  Steam 
Brewerv,  Abingdon,  for  Messrs.  T.  A J.  M.  Townsend  :— 

wheeler,  Wantage £771  8 0 

Stather,  Abingdon  717  0 0 

Wilkins  A Sou,  Eynsham  700  0 0 

Barrett,  Abingdon  662  11  0 

Buckle  A Wheeler,  Abingdon 543  15  0 

Williams,  Abingdon  (accepted)  530  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Old  Hat  and  Halfway  House, 
Usbridge-road,  for  Mr.  James  EUis.  Mr.  H.  Walton  Sim, 
architect,  8,  Catherine-street,  Strand:— 

Rogers,  Turnham  Green  (accepted). 
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For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt,  architect,  77,  Great  Russell-street, 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Catherwood,  87,  Gower-strect 

Haward  Bros £16,785  0 0 

J.  McLachlan  i,  Son 16,286  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 15,898  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons  16,684  0 0 

Dove  Bros,  16,245  0 0 

Wall  Bros 15,176  0 0 

G.  Shaw,,.,  14,674  0 0 

G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters  14,456  0 0 

Higgs  & HiD  (accepted)  14,340  0 0 

For  rehuildine  Kennan’s  Hotel.  Crown-court,  Cheap- 
side,  for  Mr.T.  Bowley.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis.  architect : — 

Wall  Bros £13,753  0 0 

Stanley  Bird  13,439  0 0 

Boyce 13,440  0 0 

Scrivener 13,249  0 0 

Dove  Bros 12,533  0 0 

Perry 12,100  0 0 

Chappell  11,988  0 0 

Brass 11,937  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 11,803  0 0 

Morter  11,789  0 0 

Bywaters  11,700 

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co 


11,466 


For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises,  shops,  and 
chambers,  for  Messrs.  Pawson  & Brailstbrd,  High-street, 
Sheffield.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  & Sou,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Melnery,  surveyor:- 


H.  Brumby  . 

E.  Neill  & Sons  

J.  Scott 

J.  Fidler  .. 

Unwin  & Goodwin 

Bissett  & Son 

Tomlinson  & Sons 

Armitage  &.  Hodgson 

Chambers  & Sons  

G.  Longden  & Son  (aec 
J.  Hall  Thorp 


jpted).., 


£12,680  0 
12,657  0 
12,534  19 
12,380  0 
..  12,358  0 
12,300  0 
12,200  0 
12,162  0 
12,164  0 
11,765  0 
11,718  16 


For  Congregational  Church  at  Lower  Edmonton.  Messrs. 
Borer  & Dobb,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Loye- 
groye : — 

Brass  . £8,450  0 0 

Fairhead 8,132  0 0 

Woodward 8,040  0 0 

Tongne 7,963  0 0 

Doye 7,763  0 0 

Sargent  7,335  0 0 

Sharman 7,310  0 0 

For  new  yicarage,  Kingsbnry,  for  the  Rev.  L.  C. 
Edwards.  Mr.  I.  T.  Walford^  areffitect,  82,  Buckingham 


Palace-road 

W.  Scrivener 

J.  Robertson 
T.  Turner 

G.  J.  Waterman 

S.  Belhara  & Co. 
A.  J.  Batchelor 
F.  Barter 

H.  Haynes 


..£1,373  0 
1,355  0 
1,350  0 
1,329  0 
1,295  0 
..  1.2C10  0 

1.161  0 
1,075  0 


For  yarious  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  4.  Upper 
St.  John’s  Park,  Blackheath:— 

Couchman,  Blackheath £222  0 0 

Wenbum,  Blackheath  215  0 0 

Chapman,  Blackheath  ]95  4 0 

Blaw,  Blackeath iqq  q 0 

Heryet,  Blackheath  175  0 0 

For  interaal  distempering,  cleaning,  and  painting  works 
at  the  British  Orphan  Asylum,  Slough,  for  the  directors. 
Quan  tities  by  Messrs.  Edging! on  & Smnmerboll,  architects 
Windsor; — ’ 

Arrowsmith  & Co £260  0 0 

Norris 216  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton 19.5  0 0 

••••  195  0 0 

Oafles  ix  Sons  igj  0 q 

Deyerill  (accepted) 180  0 0 

For  alterations't^Finsbury  Park  branch  of  the  London 
feet  George  Truefitt,  archi- 

CTarkeBros q 0 

495  0 0 

'^3  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta  (accepted)  4-20  0 0 

. drainage  of  West  London  schools. 

Ashford  Middlesex  on  the  “Shone  and  Ault ’’system 

Messrs.  Shone  & Ault,  Wrexham : 

J.  Bell,  Wcod  Green  (accepted). 


For  Salyafion  Army  barracliB,  Gas-street,  Leicester,  for 
General  Booth.  Plans  and  quantities  from  surreyor’s 
department,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London 

Dunford  & Griffin.  Poole  £1,940  0 0 

J.  Rudkin,  Leicester  1,L19  16  0 

H.  Bland.  Leicester 1,358  0 0 

0.  Bass,  Leicester  1,350  0 0 

G.  Hewitt,  Leicester  1,343  0 0 

W.  H.  Kellitt,  Leicester  1,287  0 0 

J.  Riddett,  Leicester  1,191  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  schools  for  300  children,  and  master’s 
house  at  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr,  Frederick  Gotto, 
architect,  Leighton  Buzzard  ; — 

G.  Garsidi,  Leighton  Buzzard £1,982  10  0 

D.  Cook  & Sons,  Leighton  Buzzard  1,798  0 0 
T.  P.  Webb,  Leighton  Buzzard  1,781  10  0 

H.  Edwards,  Egginton,  near  Leighton 

Buzzard  (accepted) 1,710  0 0 

For  alterations  to  house  and  new  cattle  shedding,  S:c., 
at  Little  Saredou  Farm,  and  new  shedding,  &c.,  at  Feather- 
stone,  for  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Land.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Veall,  architect,  Wolverhampton  ; — 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton £435  0 0 

G.  &F.  Higham,  Wolverhampton -108  0 0 

Horsmun  & Co.,  Wolverhampton  385  0 0 

Bradnoy  & Co.,  Wolverhampton  385  0 0 

J.  i&  W,  Cockerill,  Wolverhampton*  354  0 0 
* Accepted. 

For  pulling  down  Nos.  6 nnd  8,  High-street,  Highgnte, 
and  excavating  and  building  basement  walls  up  to  groinnl 
level,  for  the  Steep  Grade  Tramways  and  Works  Company 
(Limited).  Messrs.  P.  Clark  & Co.,  surveyors  ; — 
j.  AV.  Dixon,  Highgate-road  (accepted), 
under  schedule  of  prices. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  acjverfcising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherme-etreet,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Addreased  to  No.  46.  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

reach  the  Office 
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M^*T  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
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sa  t°  DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIER, 

Publisher,  46.  Catherlae-stieet,  W.C. 


Sest  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known,  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Kam  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doultiug  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHA.RLES 
TRASK,  . Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ibninster. 
Somerset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 

(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Qnarriea 
and  Elibis  by  Staflr  & 
Hantt,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbll, 
6,  Angustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Adtt, 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayai*ches,warehou8efloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  ,T.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  nnd  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Blectric  House  Bells. 

Architects  .and  Builders  supplied  with 
our  Improved  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and 
INDICATORS.  Fire andBurglar Alarms. 
Best  goods  only.  Estimates  nnd  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  The  Trade  Supplied. 
T?P  A ■NTPICl  Jir  nn  I Eagle  Telegraph  Works, 
i K AIN  Ulft  «X  OU.  ^ Hatton  Garden,  London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTUEERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WAKMISG  AKD  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churchiss,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — • 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON.  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECIOHS  OE  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

A r-» 

LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  KIE’FUSH  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking 

British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Mnacvw,  ^ H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  WoriM 

Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks  Insuraneft  nffiV  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  EaUway  Companies’  Offices 

shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alonft.  Pa+  ^ Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work 

‘uone.  F-atromsed  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


N.B.- 


Mannlactiirer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON, 

Its  OOMtraotion  Patent)  TOK  AUTISTIC  and  PICTUKE  GAELEKIBS. 

ng  0 light  bemg  readily  altered  eo  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direotion. 
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0)i-4rf  as  Decorative  and 
Decorative  Art. 

T is  a not  unfrequent 
ground  of  complaint 
against  those  who  are 
most  eager  to  communi- 
cate their  ai)preciation 
of  works  of  art,  that 
the  terms  which  they 
habitually  employ  are 
sometimes  too  vague  to 
fix  any  meaning  what- 
ever, aud  sometimes  so 
equivocal  as  to  cover 
only  too  many  meanings. 
At  the  present  time  the 
occasion  seems  to  have 
become  pressing  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity  and 
precision,  to  secure  an 
understanding  as  to  the 
consistent  acceptation  in 
the  criticism  of  art  of 
the  word  “decorative.” 
It  recurs  now  so  fre- 
quently that  it  is  quite 
worth  while  to  hold  it 
fast,  if  ■we  can,  to  a defi- 
nite limitation  of  charac- 
teristics. 

All  fine  art  is  decorative,  in  a very  decided 
sense,  and,  indeed,  it  claims  to  be  art  at  all  in 
■virtue  of  being  decorative;  its  end  and  aim,  its 
purpose  and  pretension,  is  beauty ; and  what 
beauty  is  that  which  does  not  embellish  ? The 
very  highest  art  may  therefore,  in  a certain 
sense,  be  honourably  and  fairly  referred  to  as 
ornamental, — as  decorative, — and  yet  there  is 
undoubtedly  good  reason  for  caution  in  making 
an  application  of  the  term.  Do  what  we  will, 
the  habitudes  of  common  life  inevitably  affect 
the  terminology  which  refined  criticism  has  to 
make  the  best  of,  and  when  the  popular  ear  has 
resolved  upon  associating  upholstery  aud  deco- 
ration, it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  or  protest. 
Decoration  may  then  maintain  its  place  in  the 
dictionary  or  in  Roget’s  “Thesaurus”  as  accu- 
rately synonymous  with  embellishment ; but  its 
writ  will  no  longer  run  authoritatively  beyond 
these  bounds,  when  it  proves  that  art  can  only 
be  qualified  as  decorative  under  the  liability  to 
be  understood  as  at  best  only  just  outside  of  the 
ministrations  of  the  plasterer  aud  paperhanger. 
Every  word  that  we  employ,  as  John  Locke 
observed  long  ago,  is,  without  exception,  rela- 
tive,— it  expresses  a meaning  only  with  an 
understood  qualifying  reference  to  some  other 
word  that  remains  unspoken,  to  some  other 
idea  which  confronts  it  in  the  mind,  though  it 
may  have  no  name  at  all.  It  is  not  merely  that 
father  implies  child,  and  sabject  implies 
sovereign,  but  identity  presupposes  the  notion 
of  diversity,  light  implies  shade,  and  so  beauty 


implies  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  its 
absolute  contrast,  ugliness.  It  is  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law  that  the  use  of  an  expression 
withovtt  any  restriction  or  qualification  is  in 
itself  emphatic.  That  it  stands  alone  is  taken 
to  justify  the  most  absolute  interpretation 
relatively  to  whatever  term  would  most  posi- 
tively exclude  and  contradict  it.  A work  of 
art,  therefore,  which  is  shortly  adjudged  to  be 
a decorative  work,  will  be  understood  as  purely 
decorative,  as  merely  decorative,  good  as 
decoration, — happy  it  may  bo  to  be  recognised 
as  successful  decoration,  but  there  is  the  end. 
No  more  being  said,  it  will  be  held  to  chiefly 
merit  our  thanks  for  relieving  the  monotony  of 
blankuess,  for  palliating  blemishes  otherwise 
obtrusive,  for  performing  well  the  secondary 
service  of  breaking  the  otherwise  harsh  tran- 
sition from  truly  fine  art  to  no  art  at  all. 

“Decorative,”  therefore,  is  a term  sufficiently 
compliniontary  in  regard  to  pretensions  that  are 
moderate  and  respectable,  but  which,  when 
offered  professedly  as  a compliment  to  superior 
ambition,  will  either  be  a compromise  with 
conscience  or  mask  depreciation  which  may 
even  be  something  like  an  insult.  It  is  because 
an  insult  may  be  felt  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  intended,  that  it  is  well  to  set  forth  emphati- 
cally the  true  meaning  of  the  word;  there 
■would  be  still  more  reason  for  doing  so  and 
making  its  import  notorious  on  a supposition 
of  any  necessity  to  deprive  ill-nature  of  an 
, opportunity  for  covert  sarcasm.  The  chief 
contingency,  however,  that  we  have  to  consider 
is  to  preclude  unwitting  injustice  by  candid 
but  careless  use  of  a term  which  has  a claim  on 
its  own  part  to  be  relieved  from  misappropria- 
tion. Certainly  language  makes  an  acquisition 
which  we  may  be  thankful  for  when  it  secures 
a concise  expression  which  will  pass  current  for 
a meaning  that  must  otherwise  be  packed  into 
a periphrasis.  Decorative  art  in  the  sense  just 
indicated,  is  a matter  of  fact  that  has  to  be 
talked  about,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  get 
an  accepted  name.  What  we  have  to  guard 
against  is  that  the  word  iu  its  progress  from  an 
indifferent  and  general  to  a particular  sense 
should  get  settled  as  soon  as  possible  and  get 
clear  from  the  intermediate  equivocal  stage. 
Till  this  comes  to  pass,  it  will  lend  itself  and  bo 
liable  to  all  manner  of  abuse.  Art  which  is 
decorative  in  the  noblest  sense,  will  be  apt  to 
be  depreciated  because  the  casual  application  to 
it  of  the  term  decorative  introduces  associa- 
tions incompatible  with  dignity.  If  noble  works 
are  liable  to  bo  degraded  in  this  manner,  a 
mischief  almost  as  great  will  ensue  by  false 
elevation  accruing  to  the  merely  ornamental  by 
such  unmerited  fellowship,  and  there  is  also  the 
incidental  mischief  to  be  deprecated  of  stamping 
really  good  decorative  work  as  in  itself  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  by  no  means  premature  or  inopportune 
to  give  this  warning, — to  make  this  protest  as 
to  •what  logicians  call  the  nondistribution  of  a 


middle  term,  of  such  frequent  recurrence  at 
present  as  decorative  art.  If  it  is  to  bo  employed 
sometimes  for  only  part  of  its  significance,  the 
misconceptions  it  will  introduce  must  be  quite  as- 
serious  as  if  it  is  to  lend  itself  to  contradictory 
implications ; and  this,  indeed,  is  tho  inevitable 
result.  Ingenuity  can  contrive  no  worse  con- 
fusion than  when  characteristics  are  pretended 
to  be  defined  by  a term  that  is  sometimes  taken, 
for  one  part  of  its  significance  and  sometimes 
for  another,  and  sometimes  is  applied  in  a 
manner  that  admits  of  either  interpretation  in- 
differently. 

Let  us  interrogate  that  popular  usage  to  which' 
it  has  been  said  that  defer  ^^’e  must  as  to  what 
sense  it  has  resolved  to  attach  to  decorative  art. 
and  we  shall  probably  elicit  that  such  art  is 
hold  to  bo  distinctly  subordinate  and  secondarv; 
to  be  superinduced  in  tho  interest  of  beauty 
upon  somewhat  that  has  in  itself  no  claim  to 
beauty,  but  which  has  claims  iu  respect  to  which 
beauty  more  or  leas  is  comparatively  a matter 
of  indifference.  Decoration,  therefore,  will  bo- 
vulgarly  regarded  as  in  nowise  a native  gro'wth 
in  its  position,  but  something  brought  and  put 
there.  From  this  pmnt  of  view,  works  aud 
objects  of  utility  are  decorated,  and  it  is  a relief 
that  they  should  be,  and  it  is  desirable,  doubt- 
less, that  the  decoration  should  bo  good  in  itself 
and  appropriate  ; but,  after  all,  when  utility  is 
predomin.ant,  decoration  if  admitted  is  admitted 
indulgently  and  perhaps  weakly,  for  the  primary 
consideration  of  use  will  be  jealously  conserved 
against  all  encroachment.  In  such  cases,  and 
so  far  as  commonplace  interest  has  rule,  it  is 
only  after  requirements  of  usefulness  have  been 
decided  on  and  provided  for,  that  the  question, 
of  decoration  is  allowed  to  arise  at  all,  and  take 
its  chance  of  an  opportunity,  with  tho  natural 
consequence  that  it  is  liable  to  be  dealt  -with 
perfunctorily  and  inartificially  enough. 

It  is  too  frequently  an  unhappy  consequence 
that  what  is  thus  entertained  aud  treated  as  an 
incidental  and  secondary  consideration  does  not 
obtain  the  respect  to  which,  on  its  own  part,  it 
is  fully  entitled.  The  happy  point,  says  tho 
Romau  poet,  was  hit  by  him  who  combined  the 
useful  with  the  pleasant ; but  how  much  depends 
on  the  perfectness  of  the  combination  ? If 
decoration  is  what  it  should  be  it  will  be  found 
that  its  charm  will  be  due  in  large  proportion  to 
the  fact  that  the  combination  will  be  complete ; 
the  transition  will,  in  such  a successful  case,, 
betray  no  unnatural  and  violent  surprises,  but 
sequence  and  coherence  will  bo  preserved 
throughout.  The  suggestion  and  motives  of  the 
decoration  will  be  found  on  analysis  to  be  pre- 
supposed by  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
which  it  accepts,  and  thence  developed  by 
imagination  and  pursued  through  a Trealth  of 
collateral  associations.  If  tho  work  to  be 
decorated  does  not  supply  such  motives  in 
abundance  to  a lively  imagination,  this  does 
but  prove  that  in  such  a case  an  attempt  at 
elaborate  decoration  would  be  inappropriate 
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ia  probably  as  mnch  because  this  reserve 
^3  too  oftea  neglected,  and  ornament  ia 
overcharged,  as  because  the  best  opportunities 
do  not  receive  adequate  treatment,  that  deco- 
ration cornea  too  frequently  by  an  ill-name, 
as  evincing  rather  mechanical  attachment  than 
growth  aa  of  an  organism.  The  worst  of  such 
examples  of  overdone  ornamentation  is  that  they 
tend  to  reconcile  the  world  to  give  up  relieving 
decoration  altogether,  and  to  repudiate  the  notion 
that  works  of  predominant  utility  need  any 
more  recommendation  than  their  simple  service- 
ablcness.  The  accommodation  of  the  engineer, 
^t  comes  to  bo  thought,  like  the  beauty  vaunted 
by  the  poet,  is  when  unadorned  adorned  the 
most.  But  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  lot  us  off 
quite  so  lightly  ; the  option  allowed  to  us  is  be- 
tween beauty  aud  ugliness.  In  the  works  of 
nature  beauty  is  beneficently  the  rule  ; it  asserts 
itself  in  the  uncultivated  wilds,  and  among  the 
•ruins  of  civilisation.  But  beauty  does  but  in 
•the  rarest  instances  evolve  itself  spontaneously 
in  the  works  of  man  without  any  exertion  of  the 
artistic  faculty  which  is  iinjdanted  in  him,  and 
which  he  is  under  responsibility  to  cultivate  aud 
•exercise  as  much  as  his  intellectual  and  active 
powers.  There  is  no  object  of  necessary  utility, 
from  the  shovel  at  the  fireplace  to  the  iron 
cylinder  that  supports  a railway  bridge  over  a 
river,  that  is  not  likely  to  bo  offensively  hideous 
if  merely  treated  with  reference  to  its  service, 
but  that  is  nob  susceptible  of  appropriate  deco- 
ration ; though  the  designer  may  bo  restricted, 
and  if  the  designer  will  only  frankly  recognise 
liU  restriction,  to  the  very  simplest  elementary 
curves.  An  object  is  not  undecorated  because 
the  decoration  is  unobtrusive,  and  abstains  in 
what  we  may  call  self-respect  from  challenging 
attention  to  itself  independently  of  the  very 
occasion  that  justifies  its  existence  at  all;  and 
no  occasion  for  appropriate  decoration  is  to  be 
disallowed,  and  as  little  on  the  score  of  severity 
as  of  simple  triviality. 

" It  was  not  meant, 

By  him  who  on  the  back  the  burden  bound, 

That  fares,  though  public,  critical,  iiud  grave. 
Should  so  encase  us  aud  encrust  as  shuts 
The  gate  on  what  is  beautiful  below, 

And  clogs  those  entries  of  the  soul  of  man 
^\Tiich  lead  the  way  to  what  he  hath  of  heaven. 

Life,— life,  my  friend, 

May  hold  a not  unornamented  course 
WHerever  it  shall  How  ; bo  the  bed  rocky 
Yet  are  there  Uowers,  and  none  ofhrighter  hue, 

That  to  the  rouk  lire  native.  War  itself 
Deals  in  adornments,  and  the  blade  it  wields 
Is  curiously  carved  aud  gaily  gilt.” 


Even  within  the  strict  limits  of  decorativ 
art  most  scrupulously  defined,  there  is  wid 
range  for  diversities  of  merit  as  well  as  o 
styles.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  term  must  b 
guarded  against  lapse  into  import  of  unquaHfiei 
disparagement.  The  accomplished  architec 
must  ever  be  a master  of  decorative  art  in  it 
best  sense,  inasmuch  as  his  work  comprise 
Tegard  for  the  convenient  in  its  most  absolub 
relations ; and  this  appeals  to  him,  and  not  ii 
vain,  for  such  treatment  as  will  enable  it  t* 
blend  harmoniously  with  characteristics  o 
refined  beauty  and  elevated  dignity.  Decora 
tion  proper,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  takei 
to  express  enrichment  of  the  proper  architec 
tural  members  by  graceful  variation  in  system: 
-of  mouldings,  of  panels,  diapering,  foliation,  am 
management  of  diversified  colour  and  the  appli 
cation  of  gilding.  The  decorative  treatment  o 
minor  members  may  bo  perfectly  appropriati 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the  com 
position  to  verge  towards  the  expression  of  thi 
ciegant,  the  playful,  or  even  the  fantastic. 

If  wo  press  this  consideration  to  the  eitremi 
we  may  even  find  ourselves  constrained  to  admi 
that  a work  may  be  properly  architectural  anc 
yet,  in  fitting  place,  be  almost  purely  a decora 
ttve  work,  as  exhibiting  an  indulgence  of  orna 
ment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  modicum  o 
practical  convenience  or  utility  that  serves  a' 
a simple  excuse  for  its  agreeable  display.  Sucl 
a decorative  work  is,  in  fact,  an  ornament  as  j 
jewel  is  an  ornament,  or  a trinket,  or  a dress 
sword;  it  is  much  if  it  stands  in  the  sami 
relation  to  architecture  that  an  esentoire  doe; 
to  upholstery,  which  is  enriched  with  a luxur' 
of  fantastic  extravagance  which  maybe  charm 
mg  to  look  at,  but  which  no  one  supposes  to  b< 
more  than  infinitesimally  useful,  and  is  neve 
intended  to  have  even  that  degree  of  utility 
seriously  put  to  the  test. 

To  painting  is  usually  assigned  the  most  ira 
portant  part  in  decoration,  and  decorative  ar 
of  considerable  value  may  bo  exercised  in  thi 
invention  and  execution  of  coloured  patterns 
arabesques,  and  so  forth.  So  long  as  thcsi 


attract  and  amuse  the  eye  agreeably,  their 
function  is  performed,  and  this  is  the  most  that 
is  often  effected  or  anticipated  from  flower 
painting,  and  even  from  landscapes.  Yery  im- 
portant pleasure  may  be  ministered  by  these 
classes  of  painting,  but  the  appreciation  of  them 
depends  far  more  on  refined  sensations  even  as 
largely  in  the  case  of  music,  than  on  possession 
of  knowledge  or  sensibility  to  the  expression  of 
passion  and  character.  Paintings,  which  from 
their  subjects  have  ostensibly  a higher  claim  to 
position  in  art,  may  still  belong  to  the  class  of 
decorative  works,  if  their  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  is  but  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
force  and  directness  with  which  they  address 
the  simple  senses.  Very  much  of  the  art -of 
Tintoretto  at  Yonice,  and  of  Paul  Yeroncso,  is 
of  this  character.  Notwithstanding  the  power 
of  drawing  and  colouring,  and  composition, 
which  is  bestowed  upon  vast  surfaces,  the 
conviction  as  wo  gaze  on  many  of  their  works 
will  not  bo  suppressed,  that  our  enjoy- 
ment is  rather  sensuous  than  sentimental ; our 
sympathies  are  invoked  for  technical  mastery, 
brilliant  execution,  facility,  and  dash,  for  unim- 
peachable composition  and  invention,  which, 
within  a certain  range,  seems  unfailing  and 
inexhaustible;  yet  our  delight  is  at  last  but 
evanescent,  and  we  pass  onward  and  away  un- 
conscious of  that  detaining  aud  abiding  influ- 
ence which  works  far  simjilor  exercise  upon  us, 
because  they  touch  the  heart.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  brilliant  series  of  Luxembourg 
pictures,  by  Ilubeus,  in  celebration  of  Ilenri 
Quatre  and  his  bride,  Mary  de  Medicis,  is,  after 
all,  but  decorative  painting.  We  are  affected 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  by  imposing  scene- 
painting, which  at  the  moment  takes  possession 
of  us  as  if  the  creation  of  genius,  but  very 
shortly  after  i.s  removed,  and  we  have  not  a 
regret  to  spare  to  follow  it.  Paiuting  aud 
sculpture,  decorative  in  this  humbler  sense,  may 
doubtless  add  a charm  •ivliich  is  not  to  be 
despised,  to  the  structures  of  the  architect ; 
but  assuredly  the  best  works  of  the  arcliitect 
liave  a claim  to  something  more.  For  the 
opportunities  which  ho  provides  in  his  noblest 
works  he  is  entitled  to  ask  as  a return  that  the 
embellishments  which  painting  and  sculpture 
may  provide  should  worthily  emphasise  the 
culminating  spirit  of  bis  work.  This  is  the 
very  problem  that  is  set  forth  in  the  project 
for  the  interior  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Decoration  proper  has  responsibilities  enough 
in  the  distribution  of  gilding  or  bronze,  or 
incrustation  more  or  loss  extensive  with  coloured 
marbles,  but  it  is  surely  with  good  reason  that 
achievements  of  nobler  scope  than  merely 
decorative  painting  should  have  been  required 
to  worthily  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  and 
critical  spaces.  xVrt  is  redeemed  from  mere 
decoration  when  it  is  imbued  with  distinguished 
and  concentrated  character. 

Architects  have  especial  reason  for  jealous 
anxiety  that  tho  art  which  painters  and  sculp- 
tors contribute  as  the  ultimate  embellishment 
of  their  work  shall  not  be  considered  good 
enough  if  merely  ranking  as  superior  decoration. 
The  bronze  doors  of  the  Plorcutino  baptistery 
are  framed  and  bordered  with  foliage  and 
animals  of  exquisite  invention  and  workmanship, 
decorative  art  of  the  highest  order,  but  the 
sculptured  panels  in  low  and  diversified  relief 
are  replete  with  poetical  character  individually 
aud  by  their  poetical  coherence,  which  gives 
them  a tnily  organic  connexion  with  the  struc- 
ture that  is  worthy  by  its  design  and  beauty, 
— mio  bel  Sa)i  Giovanni  (Infern,  xix.,  17)  that 
Dante  should  have  been  therein,  baptised.  In 
the  lorj'jie  of  Raffaelle  the  same  rule  holds, 
though  there,  indeed,  the  ornamental  element 
asserts  predominance,  and  the  full  devotion  of 
noblest  painting  to  glorify  the  centralised  con- 
trol of  Christendom,  only  bursts  upon  us  aa  we 
enter  the  stanze.  It  is  no  fault,  but  a grievous 
misfortune,  for  the  architect  of  genius,  if  so  it 
be  that  geniits  in  the  other  arts  may  not  be 
tortbeomiug.  to  give  the  last  finish  to  his  work 
or  be  diverted  by  the  accidents  of  the  world 
elsewhere ; but  assuredly  he  has  claim  to  the 
best  assistance  of  the  best  genius  in  the  colla- 
teral arts  that  his  age  affords. 

The  most  important  example  that  is  furnished 
by  the  history  of  art,  by  the  history  of  the 
world,  of  the  worthy  contribution  by  a sculptor 
ot  the  culminating  glory  to  a work  of  archi- 
tectural genius  is,  no  doubt,  tho  Parthenon.  It 
has  been  due  to  the  confused  conceptions  which, 
as  we  have  set  forth,  are  apt  to  infest  allusions 
to  art  as  decorative,  that  the  true  relation  here 
ot  architect  and  sculptor,  of  Phidias  and 


Ictinus,  has  been  grievously  misconstrued.  It 
were  difficult  to  imagine  to  what  other  source 
could  be  due  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
confidently  launched  to  take  its  cbaace  of 
gaining  popular  acceptance  as  a sensational 
paradox,  that  the  Elgin  marbles,  being  only 
decorative  architectural  sculpture,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  sculpture  in  the  pure  sense  of  the 
term,  and,  therefore,  cannot  fully  represent  the 
greatness  of  the  works  to  which  the  fame  of 
Phidias  in  antiquity  was  duo.  “ The  excellent 
good  word  ” decoration  will,  indeed,  “ be 
brought  into  disrepute  all  over  the  realm,”  if  it 
ia  to  betray  critics  into  such  an  enunciation  as 
that  only  under  indulgence  of  such  a reserva- 
tion can  these  marvellous  remains  be  admitted 
to  convey  with  any  force  the  spirit  of  the 
sculptor’s  art.  We  have  a very  complete  list 
and  authentic  descriptions  of  tho  works  of 
Phidias,  and  it  is  a simple  fact  that  the  works 
which  he  contributed  to  give  the  crowning 
glory  to  the  architecture  of  Ictinus  had  not 
only  the  'unrivalled  perfection  of  ■which  we  can 
still  judge,  but  were,  in  fact,  tho  most  im- 
portant compositions  of  most  numerous  figures, 
and  those  colossal  in  scale,  that  the  best  Greek 
genius  of  the  best  ago  ever  produced.  What- 
ever may  have  been,  and  must  have  been,  the 
excellence  of  the  great  single  temple  statues 
and  others  produced  by  Phidias,  it  is  clear  that 
compositions  full  of  diversified  action  and  alive 
with  emotion,  made  a demand  on  the  resources 
of  art  which  w’ere  not  called  upon  in  any  way  in 
the  design  of  isolated  figures.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  can  be  the  definition  of  pure 
sculpture  that  would  only  admit  the  claim  of 
such  productions  “ under  reservation.”  We 
might  as  reasonably  disallow  tho  Last  Supper 
of  Leonardo  da  Yinci  as  pure  painting  because 
it  decorated  a refectory,  or  treat  tho  ceiling  of 
the  Sistinc  Chapel  as  mere  decorative  art, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  connexion 
with  architecture,  could  only  be  accepted  with 
reserve,  and  somewhat  rashly,  as  painting  in  a 
proper  sense, — pure  painting, — at  all. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  EGRESS  FROM  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

The  often-repeated  efforts  of  this  jonrnal  to 
secure  proper  care  as  to  the  means  of  exit  from 
public  buildings  have  been  shown  to  come  from 
no  needless  anxiety,  by  the  heart-rending  catas- 
trophe at  the  Yictoria  Hall  at  Sunderland,  on 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  -June,  of  which  some 
account  was  given  in  our  last  number.  The 
tender  age  of  the  sufferers,  no  less  than  the  appal- 
ling number  of  the  victims,  tends  to  render  this 
wholesale  slaughter  a calamity  without  prece- 
dent in  our  own  country  and  time.  Into  tho 
details  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering  it  is  needless 
now  to  enter.  Neither  is  it  fit,  as  we  before 
remarked,  considering  the  grave  responsibility 
that  must  lie  somewhere,  to  say  a word  that 
may  tend  to  throw  blame  on  any  individual  in 
anticipation  of  any  verdict  of  a juiy,  or  other 
judicial  apportionment  of  censure.  But  it  is  of 
moment,  while  public  feeling  is  at  its  height,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  two  points, — with  respect 
to  our  protection  from  such  misfortunes  in  tho 
future, — of  tho  organisation  of  crowds,  and  of 
the  structural  rules  that  should  be  enforced  in 
all  buildings  constructed  to  hold  a large  number 
of  people. 

The  Sunderland  catastrophe,  regarded  only 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  has  a special 
feature.  Alone  among  the  instances  of  crushing 
by  crowds,  it  did  not  originate  in  panic.  There 
was  no  rush  of  strong  men,  brutalised  by  panic- 
terror,  tearing  their  way  among  those  weaker 
by  sex  or  by  age.  The  tide  of  the  infant 
sufferers  seems  to  have  accumulated  almost 
with  the  quiet  but  irresistible  force  of  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  children  at  the  skirts  of  the 
column,  to  which  they  were  unconsciously  com- 
muuicatiug  a fatal  acceleration,  were  unaware 
of  what  was  occurring  a little  way  down  the 
staircase.  We  have  said  that  the  width  of 
the  staircase  was  about  8 ft.  The  great 
point  in  deciding  on  the  proper  width  for  a 
passage  or  corridor  is,  that  it  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned to  the  dimensions  of  the  human 
figure  as  to  allow  of  two,  four,  or  more  persons 
walking  abreast,  without  leaving  space  between 
them  to  tempt  any  one  from  behind  to  rnsh  into 
the  file.  It  is,  however,  quite  another  thing  to 
allow  such  a width  on  a staircase  as  the  sole 
exit  for  1,000  persons, — ■which  is  said  to  be  the 
number  that  tho  gallery  could  contain, — without 
some  aid  in  the  way  of  a central  handrail  to  check 
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a too  rapid  descent.  That,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  this  instance.  If  we 
suppose  an  equable  flow  of  six  persons  abreast 
down  the  stairs  at  the  slow  march  rate  of 
C2J  yards  per  minute,  it  would  empty  the 
gallery  in  2^  minutes.  Two  hundred  persons 
to  each  file  is  an  allowance  that  has  been  made 
in  the  most  famous  buildings  in  the  world, 
where  the  rapid  exit  of  a large  mass  of  visitors 
was  likely  to  occur,  and  six  in  a rank  gives  a 
more  ample  proportion  for  exit  in  the  present 
case. 

But  when  the  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  are  suddenly  con- 
stricted to  2 ft.,  a case  occurs  in  which  the 
analogy  of  the  flow  of  liquid  would  bo  alto- 
gether misleading.  In  rivers  and  conduits  the 
occurrence  of  a constriction,  although  always 
undesirable,  may  at  times  produce  no  very 
sensible  effect  on  the  quantity  of  outflow  in  a 
given  time,  because  the  steady  pressure  behind 
drives  the  fluid  through  the  neck  at  an  increased 
velocity  that  makes  up  for  the  diminished  area. 
In  the  case  of  a human  tide  this  is  impossible. 
The  first  law  of  safety,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
struction of  passages  of  inlet  and  exit  is  that 
there  shall  he  no  local  constriction.  In  the  case 
of  a staircase,  where  a sudden  rush  of  people 
is  possible,  another  factor  is  introduced,  aud  we 
repeat,  what  we  have  said  on  many  occasions,  a 
wider  staircase  than  4 ft., — whore  support  by 
means  of  a handrail,  or  by  a third  person  hold- 
ing those  who  arc  supported  by  the  handrail, 
can  he  had, — means  possible  destruction,  such 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  present  case. 

The  sound, safe,  and  ancient  canon  is  habitually, 
— we  may  almost  say  universally, — violated  in 
the  public  buildings  of  this  country.  And  it  is  not 
the  architect  who  violates  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  means  by  which  the  cheek  is  effected  are 
for  the  most  part  the  very  scandal  and  stigma 
of  architecture,  added,  it  may  be,  by  the  joiner 
or  the  carpenter;  and  even  if  jmssing  under  the 
sanction  of  the  architect,  controlled  by  a higher 
power, — the  power  that  seeks  to  collect  £.  s.  d. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment this  collection  is  the  very  ratio  entis  of 
the  building.  But  for  all  that,  no  sound  archi- 
tectural canon  can  be  violated  without  risk,  or 
rather  certainty,  of  miechief.  Nor  is  risk  of 
pi-essure  the  only  one  to  be  avoided.  Some  of 
our  railway  stations  are  so  ruined  in  their  access 
by  the  means  taken  to  supply  the  public  with 
tickets,  that  the  passengers  are  detained  for 
minutes  in  a through  draught  that  may  jmove 
fatal,  and  often  has  disagreeable  results.  It 
may  be  requisite  for  the  protection  of  ticket- 
collectors  to  restrict  the  communication  between 
them  and  tho  passenger  to  the  few  square  inches 
of  opening  at  which  tho  latter  have  to  take 
their  turn  of  patient  or  impatient  attendance. 
The  plan  has  been  borrowed  from  the  French 
banks ; of  which  tho  customers  of  our  English 
banking  establishments  have  so  natural  and 
wholesome  a hatred.  But  if  this  be  so,  and  if 
ic  be  a part  of  the  arrangements  of  a company 
that  the  tickets  for  a train  shall  be  issued  within 
five  or  ten  mimitesof  the  departure  of  the  same, 
the  least  that  the  public  cau  demand  is  that 
there  should  bo  enough  of  these  minnikin 
windows  to  allow  of  the  transaction  of  tho 
requisite  business  within  the  assigned  time 
without  the  present  undue  crowding,  haste, 
and  discourtesy. 

In  a word,  the  necessity  of  hringiug  each 
])er80n  who  enters  a station,  theatre,  or  other 
public  building  face  to  face  with  a money-taker 
or  ticket-taker,  is  one  which,  if  acknowledged, 
should  not  he  permitted  to  interfere  with  tho 
public  convenieuce,  health,  or  safety.  It  is 
inexcusable  for  it  to  do  so,  for  tho  reason  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  obviate,  as  it  is  to  foresee,  tho 
mischief.  The  canon  is  a simple  one,  and  should 
bo  strictly  enforced.  Whatever  constriction, 
for  any  purpose,  is  introduced  into  a channel  of 
human  flow,  tho  arrest  of  the  volume  of  passers 
in  or  out  should  be  avoided  by  making  the  bar- 
riers as  numerous  as  the  general  Avidth  of  the 
corridor  requires.  Thus,  if  there  is  a corridor 
or  passage  from  5G  iu.  to  72  in.  wide,  intended 
for  the  passage  of  four  persons  iu  a rank,  and 
if  at  any  period  it  be  expected  or  possible  that 
tho  passage  should  be  so  used, — then,  if  barriers 
be  introduced  that  allow  only  one  person  to  pass 
at  a time,  there  should  be  four  such  barriers. 
By  this  means  the  influx,  flow,  aud  efflux  of  the 
human  tide  can  be  perfectly  and  safely  regu- 
lated. And  it  can  be  done  by  no  other  means. 

People  are  often  very  ready  to  throw  blame 
on  those  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  under  the 
pressiu’o  of  a crowd,  who  may  deserve  it  as 
little  as  themselves.  Tho  case  of  safety  of 
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entrance  or  exit  must  bo  regarded,  not  on 
moral,  but  on  physical  grounds.  It  may  be 
^□e  that  an  English  crowd  is  a rough  oue. 
Certainly  wo  think  it  is  a ninch  more  dangerous 
crowd  to  bo  in  than  an  Italian  crowd.  As  to 
comparison  with  a French  or  a German  crowd 
we  leave  others  to  specify  the  likeness  or  the 
difference.  But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recognise  and  to  deal  with  it.  For  the 
danger  of  pressure  is  not  confined  to  the  rough 
element  ^ of  society.  Nowhere  is  pressure 
greater,  in  England,  than  in  the  entrance  to  the 
throne-room  at  a levee,  where  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  bred  in  the  country,  in  limited  numbers, 
each  person  duly  provided  with  a card  to  be 
hn*ndod  to  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  or  his  deputy, 
has  to  pass  the  barrier  in  the  ante-room,  and  there 
a crush  at  times  occurs  which  those  who  have 
felt  it  can  never  forget.  To  give  one  instance 
out  of  many, — as  a personal  observation,— we 
havo  seen  the  strong  brass  guard  of  the  heavy 
sword  of  an  engineer  officer  bent  flat  by  the 
pressure  at  the  barrier  of  tho  ante-room  in 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  in  a form  with  which 
it  is  easy  to  deal.  The  natural  inclination,  or 
sway  forward,  of  a man  wliose  feet  ai'o  together 
on  the  ground  may  be  taken  at  from  0°in.  to 
9 in.  at  the  level  of  his  chest.  If  he  leans 
forward  as  much  as  that,  he  has  to  put  out  his 
hand  for  support.  The  pressure  that  will  thus 
exist  will  depend  on  the  anglo  of  inclination, 
and  on  the  weight  of  the  individual.  But  we 
may  take  it  at  one  or  two  pounds, — if  the  stop 
is  made  in  time, — easily  rising  to  two  or  three 
times  as  much,  if  tho  pressure  is  more  violent. 
In  anything  like  tlio  struggle  with  a crowd, 
though  the  oscillation  is  checked,  it  is  checked 
by  tho  exertion  of  a certain  resistance.  Five 
pounds  per  unit  of  tlie  file  will  probably  bo 
under  the  mark.  But  then  this  pressure  accumu- 
lates, so  that  the  fifth  person  (it  is,  at  all  events, 
quite  conceivable)  may  be  pushed  against  with 
a weight  of  twenty  pounds.  Aud  iu  a crowd  six 
or  eight  persons  in  rank,  and  porliaps  100  in 
file,  it  is  easy  to  see  liow  tho  pressure  may 
become  overwhelming  on  those  who  arc  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  motion  by  the  interposition  of 
a barrier,  without  any  single  individual  iu  tho 
mass  being  in  any  way  to  blame.  The  pressure 
is  a simple  outcome  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
aud  is  as  susceptiblo  of  calculation  as  are 
problems  of  statics  or  dynamics.  To  talk  about 
avoiding  crushing  in  such  a case  by  appeals  to 
the  crowd,  is  likeJIrs.  Partington  mopping  out 
the  sea. 

It  is  thus,  we  think,  obvious  that  in  dealing 
with  a crowd  we  havo  to  deal  with  a mass  of 
human  beings  in  each  of  whom  tho  individual 
will,  sense  of  decency,  and  love  of  order,  are 
for  a time  at  the  mercy  of  purely  mechanical ; 
forces,  beyond  ordinary  control.  In  such 
cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  pro- ' 
vide  that  these  mechanical  forces  should 
never  be  exposed  to  so  sudden  a mechanical 
check  as  to  become  mischievous  from  their 
very  nature.  Where  a constriction  is  applied  to 
a corridor,  passage,  or  confused  flow  of  human 
units,  dangerous  opposition  to  mechanical  force 
becomes  possible,  aud  under  certain  circum- 
stances, certain ; and  the  rule  that  we  have 
given,  that  the  number  of  constrictions  shall 
be  such  as  to  make  up  for  their  size,  should, 
we  think,  ho  considered  as  absolute. 

Wliile  the  observation  of  a course  that  is  in 
accordance  at  ouce  with  geometric  and  dynamical 
law,  aud  with  the  2>Tn-Ctice  of  the  most  famous 
architects  who  havo  had  to  provide  for  the  move- 
ment of  large  masses  of  people,  would  in  itself 
render  such  a calamity  as  that  of  the  Victoria 
Hall  impossible,  wo  sliould  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  introduction  of  organisation, 
wherever  a crowd  is  collected.  It  was,  if  wo 
remember  rightly,  the  remark  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  that 
there  were  very  few  men  that  he  knew  who 
could  conduct  70,000  persons  into,  and  out  of, 
Ilyde-park.  But  for  the  step  in  street  organisa- 
tion long  since  suggested  by  the  Builder,  and 
now  common  at  certain  points  of  crossing  and 
conflicting  tiafiic, — the  presence  of  a policeman 
to  give  signal  to  stop  or  to  go  on, — there  are  not 
a few  places  where  London,  in  tho  present  hey- 
day of  tho  season,  would  be  absolutely  impas- 
sable,— ono  dense  jam  of  carriages  and  men.  In 
any  large  pubhc  assembly  some  regulation  of  the 
kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  One  quiet,  self- 
possessed,  mail,  with  a wand,  maybe,  in  his 
hand,  may  prevent  a concourse  from  becoming  a 
mob.  Half  a dozen  stewards  cau  effect  the  orderly 
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and  comfortable  distribution  of  a mass  of 
people  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  guides,  only 
obstruct  and  confuse  one  another.  We  should 
say  that  there  is  no  instance  iu  which  the  good 
effects  to  be  v/rought  by  the  presence  of  a very 
small  number  of  competent  guides  are  so- 
striking  and  so  needful  as  iu  the  marshalling  of 
a crowd.  Wo  say  nothing  now  as  to  the  occasion 
which  unhappily  has  called  for  these  remarks. 
But  we  do  say  tliat  two  classes  of  persons  are 
deeply  iuterested  iu  the  study  of  the  conditions 
that  we  have  suggested.  If  the  architect  do 
his  duty,  and  if  his  well-designed  passages  be 
kept  free  from  the  obstructions  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  tho  money-taker,  ono  cause  of 
danger  will  bo  removed.  But  there  still 
remains  tho  danger,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  the  action  of  the  crowd  upon  itself ; and  this 
danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  forethought,  and  by 
simple  but  properly  designed  orgauisation.  It 
is  tho  duty  of  those  %vho  collect  crowds  to  see 
that  they  are  not,  by  so  doing,  imperilling 
human  life. 

Wu  are  glad  to  see  that  oue  of  the  points  on 
which  wo  havo  repeatedly  insisted,  viz.,  the 
necessity  that  tho  doors  of  public  buildings 
should  be  able  to  open  outwards,  has  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  by  a 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  IRISH  LACE  EXHIBITION. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  conclusions  to  bc- 
drawn  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  lace 
industries  of  Ireland,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  tho  exhibition  at  the  Mansion  House 
includes  a considerable  quantity  of  very  beauti- 
ful work.  This  is  very  well  arranged  in  the 
“Egyptian  Hall,’’  and  during  the  short  time 
it  will  remain  open  the  exhibition  is  likely  to 
be  a centre  of  considerable  interest ; it  ought 
to  be  so,  both  for  philanthropic  and  artistic 
reasons. 

In  regard  to  tho  former  aspect  of  the  subject, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  who  are  not  jn-o- 
fessed  lace  fanciers,  or  commercially  concerned 
with  lace,  to  form  much  idea  how  far  the  special 
manufactures  hero  represented  have  a chance 
of  independent  prosperity  on  their  own  account. 
These  things  depend  so  very  much  on  fashion, 
which  may  raise  a demand  one  year  for  what  it 
neglects  the  next  year,  and  whicli  isinscrutiblcin 
its  ways  and  beyond  the  reach  of  merely  human 
prophecy.  A good  deal  of  the  lace  in  the  exhi- 
bition is  professedly  an  imitation  of  recognised 
standard  styles,  Venetian  point  and  Spanish 
point  especially  ; and  as  far  as  mere  effect  goes 
is  not  inferior  to  many  examples  of  the  original 
stylos.  If  value  is  attached  to  artistic  achievo- 
ment  rather  than  to  the  mere  name  of  a country 
or  locality,  and  if  these  very  good  Irish  imita- 
tions can  be  produced  at  less  co.st  than  the 
Venetian  and  Spanish  point  can  now  be  procured 
for  (and  they  probably  can),  there  ought  to  he 
a market  for  this  work ; as  long,  at  least,  as  it 
can  bo  truly  said  of  every  woman,  ns  Dr.  John- 
son once  said  of  every  man  : “ Greek,  sir,  is  like 
lace  ; every  one  gets  ns  much  of  it  as  he  can.’' 
Not  that  the  Irish  lace  is  only  imitative  of  other, 
styles  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  individual  style, 
but  we  were  considering  the  imitations  in  tho 
first  instance. 

From  tho  hook  distributed  at  the  exhibition  it 
would  appear  that  nearly  all  tho  establishments 
of  lace-making  in  Ireland  havo  been,  like  the 
present  exhibition,  of  philanthropic  rather  than 
commercial  origin  ; a consideration  which,  it  is 
needless  to  observe  here,  is  rather  ill-omened 
for  the  future  success  of  the  Irish  branch  of  tho 
craft.  It  cannot,  however,  be  productive  of 
any  possible  harm,  and  may  .produce  the  best 
results,  to  call  public  attention  afresh  to  the 
existence  of,  and  to  the  value  of,  the  work  done 
by  tho  various  Irish  lace-making  communities. 

Tho  commencement  of  this  work  in  Ireland 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  very  recent ; none 
of  it  dates  back  earlier  than  1820.  At  tli.at 
date  “ Mrs.  Grey  Portei’,  wife  of  the  rector  of 
Diinnamoyne,  taught  her  domestic  servant, 
Mary  Steadman,  to  make  lace  from  a specimen 
she  had  brought  from  Ital}'.  Sho  succeeded  so 
well  that  tho  then  Lady  Lyttelton  and  other 
distinguished  persons  gave  orders.  Tho  circum- 
stances became  known  to  a Miss  Reid,  of 
Ahans,  near  Carrickmacrosa,  who  first  sought 
to  amuse  her  sister.  Miss  Dora,  with  tho  work, 
and  afterwards  conceived  the  idea  of  tcaclii;  g 
tho  art  to  the  deserving  poor  around  her,  as  a 
moans  towards  their  support.’'  This  was  the 
origin  of  tho  Carrickuiacro.ss  lace  industry. 
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Jliss  Eeid  built  a acliool  upon  her  property,  and 
a subsequent  manager  of  some  adjoining  estates, 
Mr.  Tristram  Kennedy,  built  several  schools  on 
his  estate  i it  does  not  appear  whether  these 
were  general  schools  or  schools  for  teaching 
/iesign  and  manufacture  of  lace  only,  but  the 
latter  was  taught  in  them  at  all  events,  and 
ihe  lace  of  the  district  took  its  name  from 
the  principal  school  at  Carrickmacross.  The 
Limerick  centre  was  the  next  started  (1829), 
and  this  alone  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  commercial  instead  of  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. It  was,  for  a considerable  time,  com- 
mercially successful,  but  has  now  ceased  to 
prosper,  and  “it  is  not  now  positively  known 
that  a single  young  girl  in  the  city  is  learning 
to  make  lace  as  an  industry  by  which  she 
will  earn  her  livelihood.”  But  why  is  this  ? 
We  find  no  esjfianation  that  can  be  considered 
satisfactory  under  the  circumstances.  The 
demand,  we  are  told,  daily  declines,  “but 
would  soon  revive,  if  work  of  a higher  merit 
wore  reproduced.”  This  seems  rather  like 
arguing  in  a circle.  The  trade  appears  to  have 
fallen  off,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  because 
there  was  no  demand,  and  the  best  workers 
went  elsewhere,  or  were  not  replaced  by  a 
new  generation.  That  things  are  not  on  a very 
satisfactory  basis  in  this  respect  is  indicated 
by  the  brief  account  of  the  efforts  made  to 
promote  the  lace  industry  and  the  sale  of  its 
proceeds  at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1840.  The 
sentence  in  which  this  is  related  is,  we  fear,  sadly 
too  suggestive  of  a deceptive  economic  basis : — 

“ Lacemaking  was  only  one  of  many  forms  ot 
labour  that  the  benevolent  adopted,  but  it  soon 
became  popular.  It  had  one  great  advantage  over 
many  of  the  others,  that  it  required  no  capital  to 
conimeuce.  Whoever  had  the  heart  to  do  good 
could  by  teaching  assist  the  poor  to  earn  their  broad. 
The  difficulty  was  to  got  ready  sale  for  what  was 
made  in  the  remote  parts  distant  from  towns  .and 
markets  of  any  kind.  To  meet  this  general  and 
.national  want,  some  ladies  in  Dublin  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  called  the  ‘ Ladies’  In- 
dustrial Society  fur  Irolaud.’  At  their  own  cost 
-they  rented  premises,  paid  salaries  and  all  expenses 
of  sale,  opened  correspondence  with  every  English 
or  foreign  acquaintance  to  sell,  free  of  charge,  any 
Irish  work  sent  to  them,  and  to  remit  to  their 
owners  the  full  amount  that  their  work  realised. 
Thus  lacemaking  was  assisted  to  secure  a com- 
mercial basis  {!),  and  though  the  society  dissolved 
after  a few  3’ears  of  active  work,  it  prepared  the 
way  for  the  lace  industry  to  become  a commercial 
success.” 

And  this  is  just  after  telling  us  that  it  is  now 
at  a complete  standstill!  If  such  are  the 
economic  prophets  of  Ireland,  can  we  wouder 
at  profits,  with  the  other  spelling,  being  so  un- 
satisfactory The  passage  we  have  quoted  is 
delightful  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr. 
Rnskin;  but  what  would  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  say  to  it  ? Over  and  over  again 
practical  experience  has  proved,  what  economic 
-theory  assumes,  that  to  make  an  artificial 
market  for  any  industry  in  that  way  is  only  to 
buoy  people  up  with  false  hopes,  only  to  stave 
off  an  evil  day  which  may  sometimes  be  all 
the  more  evil,  when  it  comes,  from  havino- 
been  staved  off.  For  the  moment  it  has  per° 
haps  this  excuse,  that  it  is  a way  of  giviurr 
people  charitable  help  with  less  injury  to  their 
character  and  self-respect  than  by  giving  them 
money  openly  ; it  does  them  the  mom°entary 
benefit  of  persuading  them  that  they  are  earning 
their  living.  But  it  is  charity  all  the  same ; and 
unhappily  that  is  a sort  of  charity  which,  unlike 
the  other  quality  hitherto  translated  “charity.” 
in  the  Bible,  " alvjaya  faileth,”— in  the  Ion" 
run.  That  single  passage  sufficiently  shows 
why  the  Limerick  lace  industry  is  at  a dead 
lock  now.  It  was  revived  upon  a fallacious 
md  deceptive  economic  basis.  "We  by  no 
means  say  that  this  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  the  lace  industry  of  Ireland  can 
stand.  Let  it  bo  shown  either  that  better 
lace  can  be  made  there  than  elsewhere,  or  that 
lace  equal  to  the  more  expensive  types  can  be 
produced  at  less  cost,  and  the  Irish  lace  indus- 
try need  have  no  fear.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
read  such  remarks  as  we  have  been  quotin" 
without  pointing  the  moral  of  them  and  givin" 
a warning.  ° ° 

There  appears  to  be,  iu  fact,  eridence  in  the 
work  eihibited,  and  in  some  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned  about  it,  that  there  may  be  some  pro- 
bability of  increased  success  for  Irish  lace  on 
sound  commercial  grounds,  if  proeerly  made 
known.  A groat  deal  of  the  lace  erbibited  is 
artistically  of  very  effective  character.  Some 
01  the  imitations  of  Venice  point,  made  in  the 
Clones  district,  with  the  crochet-needle,  are 


hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  ancient  lace  of 
that  class,  except  in  the  want  of  that  look  nf 
age  which  cannot  be  imitated,  and  of  which  the 
imitation  is  not  to  he  desired  in  one  sense  ; and 
if  this  can  be  produced,  as  we  are  told,  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  original,  there  certainly 
should  be  a domaud  for  it  among  those  who 
think  more  of  the  appearance  of  a thing  rather 
than  of  its  mere  name.  Among  the  laces  which 
have  local  character,  the  “ knotted  ” and 
“ lifted  ” guipures  from  Clones  are  very 
effective,  and  have  about  them  a curiously 
marked  Celtic  look,  as  if  half  - suggested 
by  reminiscences  of  ancient  Irish  ornament. 
Among  the  cheaper  work,  which  is  not 
really  lace,  may  be  mentioned  with  approval 
the  “ pearl  tatting,”  done  in  the  Ardee 
district,  of  which  some  examples  are  very 
effective  and  unusual  in  design.  In  the  same 
district  a school  was  opened  by  a lady  for  teaching 
girls  to  make  “ Lacet,”  a lace  (so  called)  which 
consists  principally  of  braid  or  tape  shaped  into 
a design  ; this  is  made  very  cheaply,  and  though, 
of  course,  lace-fanciers  woiild  not  accept  it  as 
“lace,”  it  is  a very  artistic  and  effective  orna 
ment  of  its  class  ; we  had  noted  one  specimen 
(in  Case  8)  for  its  effective  design,  before  coming 
across  the  description  of  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture. But  among  the  classes  of  work  which 
are  not  imitative,  and  which  have  distinctly 
local  characteristics,  by  far  the  best  and  most 
interesting  is  the  Carrickmacross  guipure,  a 
lace  made  by  tracing  a design  on  a cambric 
foundation  with  a thread  marking  the  outline, 
the  superfluous  parts  being  then  .cut  away  and 
the  pattern  connected  by  “ brides.”  It  is  said 
by  experts  that  this  is  not  a good  lasting  or 
washing  lace,  which  is,  of  course,  a definite 
drawback  to  it,  if  it  be  so;  it  is  also,  we  under- 
stand, looked  coldly  upon  by  connoisseurs  as 
not  liaving  altogether  the  proper  look  of 
orthodox  lace ; biat  lace-fanciers,  like  pigeon- 
fanciers,  have  a conventional  standard  of 
excellence ; we  look  at  it  from  the  impartial 
art  - critic’s  point  of  view,  and  we  say 
this  is  moat  beautiful  work,  equal  in  many 
cases  to  some  of  the  most  admired  Indian  pat- 
terns, and  it  is  only  prejudice  which  would  say 
otherwise.  Among  the  finest  pieces  of  w'ork 
there  iS  a piece  of  point  lace  011  a large  scale 
belonging  to  the  Duchess  of  Abercom  (Case4G), 
which  is  exceptionally  fine  and  bold  in  design  ; 
but  this  is  ouly  one  of  the  best  among  a number 
of  specimens  of  very  artistic  work. 

One  other  sentence  we  may  quote  from  the 
report,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
Kildare  lace  trade,  and  perhaps  of  wider  appli- 
cation : — “The  natural  carelessness  of  the  poor 
Irish  always  induces  them  rather  to  fall  from 
than  to  go  on  to  greater  perfection.  They  more 
willingly  make  twelve  bad  collars  for  5d.  each 
than  one  good  one  for  5s. ; never  caring  to  learn 
that  twelve  inferior  specimens  of  work  more 
readily  alienate  twelve  patrons  than  one  good 
specimen  can  do  to  regain  them.”  We  fear 
this  i.s  only  one  out  of  other  indications  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  always  believed,  that 
much  of  the  poverty  and  difficulties  of  Ireland 
arises  from  certain  defects  in  the  otherwise 
very  attractive  national  character  of  the  people. 


Proposed  New  Iiunatic  Asylum  for 
Lanarksliire. — It  is  stated  that  at  a meeting 
of  the  County  Lunacy  Board,  held  in  the 
Council  Chambers,  Glasgow,  on  the  13th  insb., 
the  suh-committee  on  sites  concluded  the  final 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Peter  Forrest  of  Shotts, 
for  the  acquisition  of  his  lands  of  Hartwood 
and  Bowhousebog,  and  that  at  a meeting  of  the 
committee  held  the  same  afternoon  the  arrange- 
ment was  approved  and  confirmed,  ijr.  Forrest’s 
lands  extend  to  about  500  acres,  but  as  the  com- 
mittee expressed  a desire  that  an  additional 
extent  should  be  obtained,  arrangements  were 
at  the  same  time  made  for  purchasing  two  small 
adjoining  properties,  which  will  bring  up  the 
total  area  to  GOO  acres.  The  lands  are  situated 
in  Shotts  parish,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Omoa  station,  Caledonian  Railway,  and 
have  a slope  towards  the  south.  The  com- 
mittee have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
selecting  a site  for  nearly  three  years.  When 
completed,  the  new  asylum  will  be  on  au 
oirteusive  scale,  and  fitted  up  to  accommodate 
JOO  to  1,000  patients.  The  ultimate  cost  will 
be  not  less  than  150,0001.  The  Hamilton 
Adrerti.^’,-  understands  that  the  total  price  paid 
tor  Mr.  F orrest’s  property  and  the  two  adjoining 
estates  acquired,  with  the  whole  minerals  in  the 
lands  and  siity  dweUing-housea  at  Linno,  is 
2b, o Ql.  ^ 


IN  AND  ABOUT  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 

ST.  James’s  burial-grouno. 

“ And  Hogsdonp,  Islington,  and  Tothnam  Court, 

For  uakes  and  creame  had  then  no  small  resort.” 

Gbohgb  Witheh’s  Srittom's  Bemembrancer,  162S. 

” When  the  sweet-breathing  spring  unfolds  the  buds, 
Love  flies  the  dusty  town  for  shady  woods. 

Then  Tottenham-flolds  wth  roving  beauty  swarm. 

And  Hampstead  balls  the  City  virgins  warm.” 

Gat  to  Piilteney. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Bill 
for  acquiring  this  site,  in  view  of  their  intended 
works,  passed  its  third  reading  by  a majority  of 
IG  over  157  votes.  At  leugtli  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  position,  the  parishioners  of  St. 
James’s,  Piccadilly,  resolved,  at  a meeting  held 
two  days  before,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Oakley, 
to  petition  the  Commons  against  the  contem- 
plated spoliation  and  desecration.  It  appears 
that  as  many  as  50,000  interments  have  taken 
place  since  the  churchyard  was  first  acquired 
for  the  mother  parish.  Neglected  and  desolate 
during  several  years  past,  the  ground  was  put 
in  order  by  the  trustees,  they  being  nominees 
of  the  vestry,  to  serve  as  a place  of  recreation 
for  the  inmates  of  the  London  Temperance 
Hospital  on  its  removal  from  Gower-street  to 
now  premises  in  the  Hampstead-road,  over- 
looking the  disused  cemetery.  After  some 
negotiations  with  the  trustees,  and  amendments 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  railway  company 
now  stand  to  purchase  one-third  of  the  site 
(which  altogether  exceeds  two  acres  in  extent), 
and  to  make  sundry  improvements  as  regards 
the  remainder. 

The  burial-ground  was  established  about  a 
century  since  iu  the  then  open  fields  to  the 
south  of  Rhodes  Farm,  on  the  highway  to 
Chalk  Farm  and  Hampstead.  It  lay  between 
Rhodes  Farm  and  a reservoir  of  the  New 
River  Company, — site  of  Tolmer’s-square, — the 
reservoir  adjoining  an  ancient  house,  pulled 
down  in  1808,  named  in  various  records  King 
John’s  Palace.  One  of  the  first  to  be  buried 
here  was  Lord  George  Gordon,  who,  confined  in 
Newgate  for  a libel  npon  Queen  Mary  Antoi- 
nette, died  in  1793  of  the  gaol  distemper  in  that 
prison  which  his  No  Popery  rioters  had  burned 
and  sacked  thirteen  years  before.  Of  other 
interments  should  be  noticed  those  of  John 
Hoppner,  portrait-painter  (1810),  and,  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  square  plot  by  the  entrance 
on  the  left  liaud,  George  Morlaud  (180G), 
many  of  whose  stable  scenes  were  taken  from 
subjects  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from 
the  cottages  at  Havlesden-green  and  Ball’s 
Pond  which  he  would  often  frequent.  Long 
time  separated  from  her  husband,  who  died  at 
a sponging-house  in  Eyre-street-hili,  Leather- 
lane,  his  wife,  surviving  him  but  a few  day; 
was  laid  by  his  side.  In  the  Life  of  W 
Collins,  R.A.,  the  son  relates  how  his  father 
then  a young  man  and  a stranger  yet  to  fame 
attended  norland’s  funeral.  When  the  atten- 
dants had  left  he  forced  his  stick  into  the  earth 
as  far  as  it  would  reach,  carried  it  carefully 
home,  and  when  dry  varnished  it.  Such  was 
the  veneration  he  felt  for  that  wayward  un- 
fortun.ate  child  of  genius. 

This  commonplace,  unattractive  quarter,  in- 
deed, is  marked  by  reminiscences  of  many  a 
celebrated  artist,  as  reference  to  old  Academy 
catalogues  will  evince.  Here  lived  Scriven  the 
engraver,  and  De  Wilde,  famous  for  his  series 
of  historic  portraits  in  illustration  of  Bell’s 
"English  Theatre”;  and  iu  Tottenhara-street 
lived  the  English.  Claude,  Richard  Wilson. 
George  Cruikshank  resided  for  many  years  iu 
the  Hampstead-road,  near  the  St.  James’s 
Chapel;  Charles  Dickens  passed  a part  of  his 
boyhood  in.  Sol’s-row,  so  named  from  the  “ Sol’s 
Arms,”  a sign  he  introduces  into  “ Bleak  House.” 
In  Sol’s-row,  too,  whose  pretty  little  houses  and 
front  gardens,  north  of  the  Adam  and  Eve 
Tavern,  gave  way  to  Charles-street  forty  years 
ago,  lived  David  Wilkie,  who,  at  No.  10,  painted 
his  “ Blind  Fiddler.”  The  Adam  and  Eve  in  its 
earlier  shape  is  made  familiar  to  us  by  Hogarth’s 
“ March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley.”  It  stood 
at  the  north-western  corner  of  the  junction  of 
the  present  Hampstead  and  Euston  roads  on  the 
site  of  the  prebendal  manor  of  Totenhall  cited  in 
Domesday  Book  as  Tottenham  Court,  a property 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  Held  in 
succession  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  to  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  demised  it  in  the  year  1560,  by 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  and  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Arlington,  it  ultimately  descended 
to  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  and 
thus  passed  to  its  present  possessors,  the  dukes 
of  that  title.  Most  of  the  streets,  squares,  &c., 
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preserve  tie  names  of  members  of  the  house  of 
Pitzroy.  In  Fitzroy-street  lived  the  Countess 
of  Melfort,  more  commonly  known  as  Lady 
Caroline  Drummond,  only  child  of  the  seventh 
and  last  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  a lineal  descendant 
of  King  Charles  11.  A distinguished  ornament 
of  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of  her 
day,  this  lady,  when  a child,  was  a great 
favourite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  allusion  to  her 
I’oyal  blood  and  the  well-known  sympathies  of 
her  race,  used  to  call  her  “his  little  Jacobitish 
mistress.”  Parton,  in  his  “ History  of  St. 
Giles’s,”  gives  us  a first  mention  of  Tottenham 
Court  as  a house  of  entertainment,  by  an  extract 
from  the  rate-books  of  that  parish  for  1G45, 
when  Mrs.  Stacey’s  maid  and  her  two  com- 
panions arc  fined  each  a shilling  “ for  drinking 
at  Tottenhall  Court  on  the  Sabbath  daie.”  Eden- 
street  is  built  over  the  tavern  gardens,  once  a 
highly-favmu’ed  resort,  whence  Lunardi,  the 
aeronaut,  would  make  ascents  in  his  balloon 
(1785).  An  interesting  view  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  showing  later  additions,  is  contained  in 
Hone’s  “Year-book.”  At  that  time, — it  was 
taken  in  the  year  1825, — the  Paddington  stage 
used  to  drag  its  slow  progress  along  the  New- 
road  down  Gray’s  Inn-lane  to  the  City  (the 
subsequent  route  to  the  Bank  by  the  City-road 
on  the  part  of  a Hampstead  coachman  being 
considered  a feat  worthy  of  the  mailed  voyager 
of  Horace’s  Ode),  performing  the  journey  in 
about  two  hours  and  a half  “ quick  time.”  Some 
other  views  of  the  turnpike,  the  palace,  the 
manor-house,  tavern,  turnpike,  &o.,  are  preserved 
in  Wilkinson’s  Xondi7i.a  Illustraia,  andtheCrace 
collection,  British  Museum.  In  the  graveyard 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  where  is  Hogarth’s 
painting,  lies  Nancy  Dawson,  aformer  inhabitant 
of  Moll  King’s  Row,  on  the  way  to  Haverstock- 
hill,  which  is  shown  in  the  distance  in  that 
picture. 


PASSAGES  IN  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL 
CAREER. 

III. — .MY  FIR.ST  BUILDING. 

If  the  polite  reader  who  has  followed  the 
story  of  my  unsuccess  so  far  should  think  that 
now  I am  about  to  harrow  up  his  soul, — that  now 
my  troubles  are  beginning  in  earnest, — that  the 
record  henceforth  will  be  one  long  catalogue 
of  yielding  foundations  and  tottering  super- 
structures, of  pervious  walls  and  smoking  flues, 
of  unscrupulous  buildersand  exasperated  clients, 
of  extras,  arbitrations,  litigation,  and  all  their 
envious  brood  of  “oughly-headed  msnsters,” — he 
would  but  disclose  his  ignorance  alike  of  nature 
and  of  art.  Of  nature,  because  no  worldly  lot 
is  uniformly  and  consistently  unfortunate;  and 
of  art,  because  the  effect  of  this  narrative 
would  be  spoiled  if  there  were  no  bright  touches 
to  relieve  the  general  gloom.  But,  above  all 
things,  I should  be  falsifying  history,  and  this 
shall  not  be  done  by  me.  No;  my  first  building 
was  entirely  successful,  and  my  first  client  is 
my  firm  friend  to  this  hour. 

My  employment  as  architect  happened  in  this 
wise.  A friend  bought  a plot  of  freehold  land, 
and  cutting  it  in  half  sold  each  half  for  what  he 
gave  for  the  whole.  Ho  was,  you  see,  an 
altogether  different  person  from  your  humble 
servant.  A golden  harvest  folloM’ed  wherever 
he  trod,  and  fortune  smiled  graciously  upon  all 
his  enterprises.  He  is  dead  now,  but,  like 
Tennyson’s  Northern  Parmer,  “ A died  a good 
'un,  a did.”  I cannot  say  that  in  selling  his 
land  he  attached  as  a condition  that  I should 
design  the  buildings  to  be  erected  thereon  ; but 
I think  that,  with  a fine  business  tact,  he  con- 
trived, at  a critical  turn  in  the  negotiations,  to 
throw  in  the  suggestion  with  such  adroitness 
that  the  desired  result  could  not  well  fail  to 
ensue. 

It  was  by  no  means  a large  matter;  but  it 
taxed  my  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  For  the 
problem  was  the  too  common  one  of  endeavour- 
ing to  get  a quart  into  a pint  bottle ; that  is, 
of  getting  a pound’s  worth  of  accommodation 
for  10s.,  and  giving  to  the  work  a character 
befitting  the  residence  of  a gentleman.  When 
every  imaginable  compromise  had  been  tried, 
and  the  needs  of  my  client  had  been  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point,  there  was  not,  as  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  a very  wide  margin  for  archi- 
tectural display.  None,  in  fact.  I contrived  to 
obtain  red  tiles  for  my  roofs,  threw  up  some 
good  lofty  chimney-stacks  of  red  bricks,  pleaded 
for  and  obtained  a little  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  the  staircase  and  the  mantels,  which  were  of 
hard  woods,  with  panels  of  specially-designed 


figure  tiles,  and  a little  geometrical  glazing  here 
and  there.  It  was  rather  hard  work  to  make 
anything  of  it.  However,  such  as  it  was,  it 
was  highly  successful,  and  it  led  to  some  half- 
dozen  commissions  for  residences  of  the  same 
class,  and,  better  still,  many  warm  and  enduring 
friendships.  It  is  among  the  many  advantages 
of  an  architect’s  profession  that  it  brings  him 
into  closer  social  relations  than  almost  any 
other.  The  lawyer  is  regarded  by  his  clients 
with  a sort  of  distrust.  One’s  doctor  is  too 
variously  and  constantly  occupied  to  be  able  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  calls  of  friend- 
ship. You  would  not  wish  the  dentist  to  be  a 
frequent  visitor, — fearing  unpleasant  sugges- 
tions of  a professional  nature.  But  the  archi- 
tect is  a welcome  guest  in  every  house,  and  there 
is  no  calling  which,  when  successful,  has  more 
variety  or  more  opjiortunities  of  social  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  especially  if 
one’s  practice  lies  in  domestic  work  of  the 
better  sort. 

In  my  first  undertaking,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  into  tho  hands  of  an  honest 
builder,  one  who  really  was  as  anxious  about 
his  part  of  the  work  as  I was  about  mine.  He 
spared  no  trouble  and  no  cost  to  do  the  thing 
in  the  best  way.  It  is  now  a good  many  years 
ago,  and  his  work  has  borne  the  test  of  time 
triumphantly.  Perhaps  he  did  his  work  too 
well  in  other  matters,  for  I saw,  less  than  a 
montli  ago,  that  his  firm,  after  a long  ruu  of 
varied  and  important  works,  was  bankrupt. 

I may,  perhaps,  have  raised  a smile  in  an 
earlier  essay  by  avowing  my  belief  in  tho  fair 
conduct  of  a great  ]iroportion  of  public  com- 
petitions for  architectural  matters,  and  the 
smile  may  perhaps  broaden  into  a grin  when  I 
say  that  I am  a believer  in  the  honesty  of  a 
large  proportion  of  builders.  I can  only  speak 
of  them  as  I have  found  them,  and  I put  it  on 
record  that  my  conviction,  after  a pretty  long 
ex2ierionce,  is  that  scamped  work  when  resorted 
to  is  often  a retaliation  for  needless  and 
officiously  obtruded  suspicions. 

Prom  this  my  first  building  has,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, S|)rniig  almost  all  my  professional 
employment,  and  my  unsuccess  lies  in  this, 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  of  it,  and  that 
while  others  liave  more  than  they  can  do  I have 
less. 

I am  iierhaps  as  free  from  envy  as  another 
mau,  and  I do  not  I'cpine  at  the  good  fortune  of 
the  really  great.  I recognise  a variety  of  mental 
as  of  physical  stature,  and  as  I do  not  fret 
because  I am  not  6 ft.  high,  1 accept  resignedly 
the  failure  to  attain  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
standard  of  a Street,  a Pearson,  or  a Norman 
Shaw.  I may  regret  that  it  should  bo  so  ; but 
I bow  to  the  inevitable.  But  why  A and  B and 
C should  have  prospered  so  disproportionately 
perplexes  aud  disheartens  me.  So  far  as  I can 
see,  their  attainments  are  not  beyond  my  own. 
They  have  neither  a greater  share  of  intellectual 
strength  nor  of  artistic  facultj'. 

“Wo  were  reared  upon  the  sclf-samc  hill,” 
and  I had  as  good  a start  in  life  as  t hey.  Nay  ! 
better,  for  I shota-head  for  awhile.  Spurted,  ns  I 
suppose  my  sporting  friends  would  say,  but  liad 
not  staying  power.  But  leaving  all  reference 
to  one’s  personal  acquaintances,  who  have  made 
themselves  a secure  position  in  the  iirofession, 
and  turning  to  tho  works  of  tho  successful  men 
of  the  day,  are  we,  in  every  instance,  struck 
with  the  superior  ability  displayed  ? 

At  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis  enormous 
buildings  are  rising  thick  and  fast,  covering  a 
great  historic  site.  The  fortunate  architects 
are  reaping  a rich  reward.  Do  we  exclaim 
as  we  approach  these  works,  “ Here,  indeed,  is 
architecture  ! What  nobility  of  general  form  ! 
What  dignity  ! What  a breadth  of  manly  treat- 
ment ! And  with  what  enchanting  refinement 
of  detail  is  the  whole  vivified  and  adorned  ! 
We  feel,  indeed,  in  tho  presence  of  a superior 
mind.  This  is  nrf,  and  art  is  priceless;  and  we 
grudge  not  the  golden  shower  that  fills  the  laps 
of  these  gifted  ones.”  One  might  say  all  this  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  with  a composed 
countenance. 

No ! I suspect  that  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary for  an  architect  is  not  skill  in  the  art  of 
architecture,  but  a touch  of  the  commercial 
traveller.  An  artist  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  coveted  A.R.A.,  told  me,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  it  might  do  a 
painter  no  harm  to  know  something  about  paint- 
ing, but  that  it  was  not  the  one  thing  needful. 
We  may  discount  the  sarcasm  in  consideration 
of  my  poor  friend’s  disappointment,  but  there 
is,  after  all,  a spice  of  truth  in  it.  I cannot  say 


whether  there  are  painters  who  cannot  paint. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  sculptors  who 
cannot  “sculp,”  and  it  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  many  that  there  are  prosperous  architects 
who  never  spend  an  hour  at  their  drawing- 
boards.  And  it  may  be  that  this  lack  of  the 
commercial  spirit  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  my 
own  case.  “Life,”  in  the  poem,  said  to  the 
poet : — “As  thou  hast  carved  mo  such  am  I.”” 
I have  built  a few  churches  and  chapels,  a few 
schools,  a public  institution,  some  largo  houses 
and  some  small  ones,  and  have  had  a few  of 
those  miscellaneous  employments  which  go  to 
fill  up  the  interstices  in  tho  career  of  a pro- 
fessional man.  But  the  whole,  when  sj'read 
over  a ([iiarter  of  a century,  make  so  very  tliin 
a film  that,  but  for  a little  “ charing  ” and  other 
aids,  ray  fare  would  have  indeed  been  frugal  and 
my  enjoyments  fow. 

As  I review  the  past,  however,  I cau  but 
temper  ray  own  complainings  by  remembering 
the  brave  hearts  which  have  broken  and  gone- 
down  utterly  in  the  struggle  from  which  I, — 
though  torn  and  maimed, — survive. 

“ Where  are  you,  old  compauionR  trus(y 
Of  early  days  here  met  to  dine  p 
Coinc,  waiter,  quick,  a flagon  crusty, — 

I'll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 

The  kind  old  voices,  and  old  faces. 

My  memory  e<n  quick  retrace  ; 

Around  the  board  they  take  their  places.” 

“Soft!  ’twas  but  a dream”;  for  here  I sit, 
alone,  in  the  solitude  of  my  deserted  office,  the 
evening  of  life  closing  in,  with  a plentiful  lack 
of  employment, — a too  abundant  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  the  incidents  of  an  almost  fruitless 
career, — and  so  conditioned,  financially,  that  I' 
look  forward  with  unaffected  interest  to  the 
receipt  of  the  modest  cheque  with  which  a 
generous  (but  discriminating)  editor  will 
reward  these  excursions  of  an  idle  pen. 


CAFfiS  AND  OOFFEE-nODSES. 

In  the  modern  crusade  against  what  one  con- 
stantly hears  denounced  as  tho  “national  rice,”' 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  has  been  no 
more  powerful  ally  in  favour  of  that  temper- 
ance, which  is  oven  more  desirable  than  teetota- 
lisni,  than  the  increased  consumption  of  tea 
and  coffee,  and  the  opening  in  every  direction  of 
coffee  palaces,  coffee-houses,  and  people’s 
One  occasionally  hears  from  interested  quarters 
of  the  value  of  public-house  projierty  having 
been  affected,  a fact  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe,  in  face  of  the  actual  influence  upon 
the  national  budget  produced  by  the  increased 
temperance  of  John  Bull.  This  wonderful 
change,  which  is  already  threatening  to  affect 
that  comparativelyexclusive,  however  extended 
circle,  known  as  “society,”  has,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  been  largely  brought  about 
by  the  increased  cousumiition  of  tea  and  coffee. 
Such  has  been  tho  success  of  .the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  opening  of  a number  of  co/Js  as 
counter  attractions  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
public-house,  that  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  efficacy  should  be  ensured. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  much  may  be  effected  in 
this  direction  by  largely  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  those  ca/Js  which  have  so  far  been 
attemiited.  Comfortable  as  these  in  a measuro 
have  undoubtedly  been  made,  there  yet  remains 
much  to  be  done  to  render  them  more  attrac- 
tive, to  ensure  their  being  as  influential  for  good 
upon  the  eye  and  mind  as  they  have  proved  thus' 
far  upon  the  health  and  fortunes  of  their  fre- 
quenters. No  one  has  ever  hinted  that  the 
attractiveness  of  the  ordinary  public-house, — 
however  gorgeously  landlords  may  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  of  late  years  to  decorate 
their  places, — -was  dependent  upon  the  beauty 
either  of  the  bar  or  the  sanctuary  of  the  coffee- 
room.  It  has,  however,  to  a great  extent, 
become  understood  that  a large  share  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  modern  coffee-house  must 
consist  in  the  proper  supply  of  some  form  of 
intellectual  or  pictorial  amusement.  This  has 
been  fully  appreciated  in  many  quarters,  but 
we  repeat, — and  it  is  a question  eminently 
suited  for  our  pages, — more  may  be  done  in  this, 
dii’ection. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  this  connexion  not 
to  be  tempted  to  speak  of  cajdti  abroad,  though 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  put  forward  as  an. 
example  to  copy,  the  foreign  caf^,  such,  at  least, 
as  inost  people  picture  to  themselves  those 
establishments,  — the  cafes  of  the  French 
capital.  It  is  a mere  platitude  to  state  that  the 
extreme  difference  of  temperament,  general 
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education,  and  climate  preclude  the  possibility 
ef  the  direct  adaptation  to  our  country  of  sucli 
an  institution  as  the  usually  accepted  type  of 
the  foreign  cah\  -where, — at  least,  in  Paris, — 
the  coffee,  which  in  the  past  -was  the  speciality, 
is  daily  being  driven  out  by  beer,  after  a ter- 
rible period,  which  we  liopo  has  reached  its 
climax,  of  a rage  for  absiuthe.  No  French  cafi 
could  be  taken  as  a model,  ho-wever  many 
agreeable  features  they  may  soetn  to  possess. 

If  any  foreign  ca/^  could  be  pointed  to  as  an 
admirable  model,  to  all  who  know  the  Continent 
there  are  no  caf^s  superior  to  those  of  Vienna, 
that  city  of  cn/^s,  where  coffee  was  first  intro- 
duced into  our  Western  existence, — it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
event  was  fSted, — and  where  coffee  of  the  best 
quality  is  almost  all  that  is  supplied,  togetlu-r 
with  free  ami  generous  use  of  card-rooms,  chess- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  conversation-rooms,  and, 
— we  Are  not  exaggerating, — several  hundred 
papers,  iu  every  European  language,  handed 
about  by  polite  and  utterly  tinobsequious 
waiters.  To  dream  of  the  possibility  of  our 
aver  having  in  London  snch  a caf6  ns  the  Cafe 
Central  at  Vienna, — one  of  the  modem  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  the  world ; such  elec- 
trically-lighted cafds  as  the  Cafe  SchniLzar,  or 
the  Cafe  Arcaden,  with  coffee, — the  famous 
mdlange  of  Vienna, — a cake,  polite  attendance, 
and  unliniiiod  and  constantly  renewed  glasses 
of  ice-cold  water  supplied  at  Gd.  a head,  is,  we 
suppose, — we  know  not  why, — beyond  tlie  ex- 
pectation of  the  Londoner,  though  he  may  boast 
•of  inhabiting  the  richest  and  largest  city  in  the 
world.  Is  it,  wo  ask,  strange  that  with  such 
places  of  amusement  to  go  to  as  the  Austrian 
and  the  German  have  in  their  capitals  and 
in  every  town  of  any  importance,  — the 
Berliner  in  bis  handsome  Wiener  cafds  on  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  cafds  in  which  cool  fountains 
-play  among  greenery,  and  ladies  iu  the  smartest 
'toilettes  come  and  chat  with  their  friends, 
flower-girls  flit  about,  and  the  whole  air  of  the 
place  suggests  a crowded  reception  without  its 
boredom, — is  it  wonderful,  wo  repeat,  that  -when 
the  foreigner  is  supplied  witlj  such  places  of 
amusement,  even  the  cafe  of  the  smallest  Italian 
town  has  about  it  a smack  of  thi-ifty  con- 
wiviality  ? Is  it  extr.aordiuai'y,  whatever  vices  we 
may  accuse  Continentals  of  possessing,  that 
foreigners  generally  should  be  more  temperate 
than  -we,  that  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
flrink-shop  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded,  those  whose 
laborious  babit.s  admit  of  the  use  of  stimulants  j 
that  the  toper  sneaks  into  the  dramshop  down 
some  quiet  street  where  he  may  hide  from  the 
■M'orld  a taste  which,  we  iu  England,  seem 
fiendishly  to  endeavour  to  spread  by  placing 
public-houses  and  bars  conspicuously  in  every 
thoroughfare  and  every  building  frc<inented  bv 
the  public  ? 

There  is  a singular  difference  in  the  manner 
in  -which  the  foreigner  uses  the  cafe.  The 
Frenchman  is  little  of  a reader,  the  few  news- 
papers supplied  are  glanced  over  for  the  journal 
in  accordance  with  the  political  bias  of  the 
customer.  It  is  to  talk,  and  show  his  grand 
airs  and  fine  clothes,  that  the  Frenchman  chiefly 
frequents  the  cafd  of  his  preference j with  the 
Italian  It  is  much  the  same.  The  local  gazette 
and  a few  journals  from  the  capital  form  the 
whole  stock  of  current  literature  in  the  smaller 
<afdg,  tbo  waiter  as  often  as  not,— though  he 
thoroughly  understands  his  place,— entenng 
treely  into  the  general  conversation  of  a group 
of  his  patrons.  It  is  very  different  with  the 
German  and  Austrian;  since  Austria  and 
Germany  have  received  the  benefits  of  a free 
press,  there  is  no  more  greedy  reader  than  the 
German  cafd  frequenter  from  Hamburg  south- 
wards to  Buda-Pesth.  The  leading  pipers  of 
every  town  m the  kingdom,  three  or  four 
English,  half  a dozen  French  and  Belcrian 
several  ItaUan.  Russian,  Swedish,  Dalisb; 
Polish,  Hunganan,  and  other  papers,  will  in  the 
leading  cafds  be  found  carefully  supplied. 

Ca/tu  and  coffee-houses 


dn-eotion  m out  country,  ai[d  to  return 
S there  remains  much 

to  be  done  to  induce  those  who  frequent  these 
cafis  to  regard  more  seriously  thoS  amenities 
of  emstence  which  are  the  inevitable  accom 
pan, meats  of  that  life  of  reanement  to  attain 
^hich  every  one  in  a measure  is  strivinr..  To 
tte  arch, loot  it  ,s  evident  his  work  in  this 
^Mtion  13  to  endeavour  to  render  the  building 
mth  winch  he  m.ay  be  entrusted  as  comfort® 
able  and  cheerful  as  possible;  to  those  e-ene 
rooB  patrons  who  so  far  bale  comTfor®™^ 


to  assist  in  snch  undertakings,  there  is  always 
left  the  question  of  wall-decoration,  -^-liich, 
however  inueli  a difficult  matter,  requires  only 
consideration.  As  a proof  that  expense  need 
enter  very  little  into  the  matter,  wo  have  in 
oiir  niincl  tbo  recollection  of  a very  largo 
number  of  prints  wliieli  the  owner  has  modestly 
termed  his  “ penny  collection,”  formed  of 
gatherings  from  illustrated  newspapers, — 
cbieUy,  it  is  true,  foreign, — a collection  which 
contains  reproductions  of  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  art,  prints,  pictures,  portraits,  and 
antiquities  which  the  world’s  museums  can 
show. 

But, — and  hero  we  come  to  a practical 
question, — a chief  step  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  quality  of 
the  coffee  supplied  at  such  establishments  as 
are  now  springing  up  in  every  direction.  Wo 
are  aware  that  those  whose  habit  it  has  been  to 
consume  large  quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors 
pine  for  their  “ pint  ” of  coffee  or  tea,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  “superior  do.,”  as  it  is 
termed  on  the  tariffs, — should  not  be  really  -what 
it  professes.  It  -will  be  admitted,  we  think,  by 
all  our  readers  that  there  is  no  more  frequent 
complaint  among  those  who  of  late  years  have 
“ swored  off,”  than  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
good  cup  of  coffee.  Why  English  people  should 
tacitly  accept  the  statement  so  often  repeated, 
that  one  only  gets  good  coffee  abroad,  and  good 
tea  in  England,  wo  know  not.  With  this 
desideratum  supplied  with  more  certainty,  with 
our  cafds  made  more  attractive,  there  is  no 
reason  why  our  community  should  not  bo 
divided,  as  it  is  in  all  other  connti'ies,  into  two 
great  divisions, — those  who,  without  subscribing 
to  the  exactions  of  teetotalism,  prefer  cw/c  life 
and  its  accompanying  refinement  and  wholo- 
Bome  social  amusement,  and  those  who  prefer 
life  at  the  dram-shop  and  the  bar.  To  -n'hich 
of  these  two  sections  to  belong,  it  ought  not  to 
be  a very  difficult  matter  for  sensible  men  to 
decide. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  IN  CEMENT. 


Tiik  representation  of  this  element  iu  archi- 
tecture seems  to  be  the  object  of  a book  of 
designs  for  houses  which  has  been  published 
by  Jlr.  Lascelles,*  the  well-known  buildei',  who 
has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and 
improvement  in  the  uses  of  concrete  and 
cement  iu  building.  The  designs  are  described 
on  the  title-page  as  made  for  execution  in  Mr. 
Lascelles’s  “ patent  cement  slab  system  ” ; and 
we  presume  the  term  “cement”  has  been 
adopted  for  what  is  really  a very  fine  concrete, 
as  better  describing  to  the  general  reader  the 
nature  of  the  material,  as  something  much  less 
rough  and  intractable  artistically  than  concrete 
in  the  usual  sense  can  be  said  to  be. 

For  the  kno-wledge  that  these  are  designs  for 
concrete  houses  we  are,  however,  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  title-page.  For  all  that  appears 
in  the  character  of  the  design  -wo  might  con- 
clude that  these  -were  a set  of  brick  houses  iu 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  with  mullioned  windows, 
some  of  them  half-timbered.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  latter  cases  the  timber-work 
at  least  is  genuine,  and  not  a concrete  or  cement 
imitation  ; it  is  shaded  in  the  drawings  as  if  it 
were  timber,  but  there  seems  such  a desire  to 
persuade  people  that  they  may  have  concrete 
and  cement  slab  houses  quite  undistinguishable 
in  appearance  from  houses  built  in  more 
favourite  and  generally  used  materials,  that  we 
do  not  feel  sure  how  far  the  deception  may  bo 
earned.  At  all  events,  the  dramngs  here  are 
just  like  hundreds  of  other  pretty  dra-v\’ings 
made  by  practised  draughtsmen  in  the  present 
day,  many  of  which,  in  the  same  kind  of  style, 
may  be  seen  annually  on  the  walla  of  the 
architectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy.  As 
sketches  of  house-architecture,  the  majority  of 
the  designs  are  pleasing,  though  we  are  unable 
to  follow  out  the  delicacies  of  distinction  -tvhich 
constitute  one  design  “ a riverside  house,” 
another  “a  roadside  house,”  Ac.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  they  might  be  “whichever  you  please,” 
as  the  saying  is.  The  special  distinguishing 
element  of  a bouse  for  the  Midlands  ” appears 
to  consist  in  putting  a number  of  the  windows 
m the  external  angles  of  the  walls,  leaving  the 
angle  of  the  wall  supported  (to  appearance) 
only  by  a mullion  of  the  window,  the  opening 
tor  the  wmdow  being  cut  out  of  the  two  faces 


struct^  in  the  Patent-’ Cement  Slab  s/sTcm  o?  W 


of  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This 
may  be  xnquant ; its  peculiar  suitability  to  the 
Midlands  we  hardly  profess  to  understand  ; but 
what  is  quite  obvious  is  that  such  a way  of 
jdacing  windows  is  not  very  good  building,  and 
(consequently)  not  very  good  architecture.  A 
design  for  “a  house  by  the  sea”  (E.  S.  Prior, 
architect)  has  just  a hint  of  more  definite 
special  character,  in  a certain  solidity  of  appear- 
ance, and  an  untouched  mass  of  wall  towards 
the  base  ; but  this  kind  of  expression  should  be 
carried  out  more  forcibly,  if  attempted  at  all. 

In  reviewing  the  Building  Exhibition  of  last 
vear  we  remarked  upon  the  too  great  tendency 
of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  recommend 
concrete,  to  make  it  in  imitations  of  other  and 
quite  different  materials.  Mr.  Lascelles  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  us  then  in  defence  of  his  pro- 
cedure, very  frankly  admitting  that  in  order  to 
recommend  his  material  ho  was  making  it  look 
as  like  materials  in  ordinary  use  as  possible, 
and  quoting  precedents  for  doing  so.  We  have 
referred  to  his  letter  again  in  connexion  with 
this  book,  and  perceive  that  the  essential  point 
of  our  criticism  is  hardly  understood.  If  a 
maker  finds  it  convenient  to  make  cement  slabs 
in  the  sarue  shape  and  size  as  tiles,  and  to  give 
them,  in  making,  a colouring  matter  giving  the 
colour  of  red  tiles,  we  have  no  objection;  it  is 
merely  another  way  of  making  tiles  : the  colour 
may  be  accepted  as  more  agreeable  than  that 
which  the  uucoloured  cement  would  assume. 
But  when  the  cement  is  made  in  slabs  of  2 ft. 
or  3 ft.  square,  and  then  the  surface  treated  so 
as  ro  appear  like  a conglomeration  of  tiles  of 
the  ordinary  size  and  colour,  that  is  ridiculous. 
That  aeries  of  small  overlapping  surfaces  is  the 
natural  appearance  -which  tiles  assume  from  the 
way  they  are  put  together  on  a wall ; but  the 
appearance  is  not  in  itself  a thing  beautiful 
enough  for  imitation  for  its  own  sake ; and  to 
imitate  it  deliberately  with  a material  of  quite 
another  nature  made  in  a different  way  and  iu 
larger  pieces,  is  a proceeding  which  is  ludicrous 
in  the  eyes  of  persons  of  true  taste  and  feeling 
iu  such  matters:  and  the  same  reasoning  applies 
in  other  cases.  If  concrete  is  made  in  the  size 
of  bricks,  put  together  as  bricks,  we  see  no 
objection  to  mixing  colouring  matter  with  it  so 
as  to  approach  brick  colour,  if  that  is  supposed  to 
be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye ; that,  again,  is  merely 
another  way  of  making  bricks.  But  if  it  is 
made  in  larger  slabs  and  jointed  to  resemble 
brick,  that  is  an  architectural  absurdity. 
Whether  anything  so  illogical  is  contemplated 
in  the  designs  in  this  book,  -we  cannot  guess,  as 
the  drawings  give  no  clue  to  the  practical 
method  employed.  All  we  see  in  the  drawings 
is  an  apparent  collection  of  tolei'ably  pretty 
brick  and  half-timber  houses,  recalling  the  style 
of  a good  many  old  English  houses,  but  which 
we  leai'n  from  the  title-page  are  intended  for 
execution  in  an  entirely  new  method  and  mate- 
rials, not  existing  when  the  style  of  house 
from  which  these  are  derived  was  evolved. 
Abstractedly,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Lascelles  is  right, 
both  commercially  and  on  other  grounds,  in 
wishing  to  have  the  honses  built  with  his  mate- 
rials to  look  picture.sque,  and  we  give  him  full 
credit  for  the  good  intention.  But  he  has  not 
got  the  right  man  yet.  To  imitate  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  a house  style  which  arose 
under  perfectly  different  conditions  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it ; that  is  only  shirking  a difficulty. 
New  materials  give  the  occasion  and  opportunity 
for  new  treatment ; but  that  is  not  to  be  done 
without  more  thought  than  has  been  given  to 
this  matter  yet. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Messrs.  R.  & W. 
Hawthorn,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
engineering  firms  in.  this  district,  have  taken 
possession  of  their  new  and  extensive  range  of 
offices,  at  St.  Peter’s,  which  have  been  carried 
ont  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings ; (the 
interior  finishings  being  of  oak  and  pitch-pine) 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Glover, 
architect.  They  consist  of  partners’,  private, 
and  waiting  rooms,  board  and  manager’s 
rooms  ; drawing  - office,  designing  • room,  and 
counting  - house.  Second  floor,  — Telegraph, 
telephone,  photographer’s  department,  and 
plan  store.  Ground  - floor,  — Time  - office, 
inspector’s  room,  and  general  stores.  The 
contractor,  Mr.  Walter  Scott ; Mr.  Robert 
Preston,  slater ; Messrs.  Walker  & Emley, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  plumbing;  Richard- 
son & Co.,  painters  and  glaziers;  Chubb  & 
Sons,  firepi'oof  doors;  Swan  & Co-,  electric 
light. 
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MODERN  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION* 
In  response  to  the  inTitation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Parkes  Museum  I am  to  address  you 
to-night  upon  Hospital  Planning,  a subject 
embracing  nearly  every  purpose  for  which 
this  Memorial  Hygienic  Museum  has  been 
instituted. 

Whatever  sanitary  principles  and  appliances 
are  needed  to  make  an  ordinary  dwelling-house 
sweet  and  wholesome,  within  which  healthy 
people  may  live,  breathe,  and  have  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  being,  must  necessarily  be 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  sick.  And,  still  naore,  the  congrega- 
tion of  many  disabled  and  diseased  persons 
under  one  roof  obviously  calls  for  very  complete 
and  careful  arrangements  and  special  con- 
trivances for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
the  earth,  air,  and  water,  both  within  and 
around  the  buildings  thus  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  the  healing  arts. 

It  may  not  be  without  advantage,  therefore, 
to  occasionally  pass  in  review  the  progress  made 
and  still  making  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  hospitals  gonerally. — military,  civil,  and 
pauper, — and  the  ipiip'-.i-red  application  of  sani- 
tary principles  in  their  construction  and 
maintenance. 

pr.  Mount  (our  chairman)  has  divided  such 
buildings  into  five  groups,  “ the  successful 
treatment  of  disease  being  the  cardinal  condi- 
tion, or  raison  d’etre,  of  every  such  institution,” 
thus : — 

1.  Clinical  hospitals,  or  hospitals  attached  to 
or  forming  part  of  medical  schools,  as  University 
and  King's  College  Hospitals. 

2.  General  hospitals,  or  those  in  which  all 
classes  of  cases,  medical  and  surgical,  arc 
treated,  with  or  without  detached  wards  for 
infectious  diseases  and  parturition.  In  this 
group  Dr.  Mouat  places  the  great  separate 
^Vorkliouse  Infirmaries. 

3.  Siiecial  hospitals,  such  as  fever  and  small- 
pox hospitals,  lying-in  hospitals,  ophthalmic, 
skin,  orthopaedic,  and  other  institutions,  devoted 
to  specific  purposes,  as  indicated  by  their  names. 

4.  Cottage  hospitals. 

5.  Convalescent  hospitals,  the  “ missing 
link  ” between  the  hospital  and  the  home. 

Dispensaries,  free  and  provident,  and  all 
institutions  which  have  no  beds  for  taking  in- 
patients, are  excluded  from  the  foregoing  list. 

In  a mixed  audience  it  will  be  imdcsirable  to 
be  either  too  technical  or  too  detailed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand  ; but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  numerous  drawings  with 
which  I have  sought  to  illustrate  the  paper,  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  a pretty  clear  idea  of 
where  we  are,  and  what  should  be  aimed  at,  in 
our  studies,  yet  further  to  develope  the  science 
of  hospital  hygiene.  In  all  such  efforts,  it  is 
always  essential  to  success  that  the  public 
should  bo  sufficiently  well  informed  to  be  able 
to  recognise  and  encourage  the  promoters  and 
originators  of  every  improvement  as  it  appears. 

1 he  fitness  of  means  available,  to  ends  attain- 
able, is  the  best  use  to  which  technical  educa- 
tion can  be  turned.  And  I know  of  no  better 
training  for  a young  architect,  who  would  be 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  than  the  study 
of  the  various  English  and  foreign  works  in 
hospital  construction,  sanitation,  and  general 
arrangement,  especially  if  he  follow  it  up  by 
making  original  designs  based  on  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained,  confirmed  or  otherwise  by 
personal  inspection,  observation,  and  comparison 
of  existing  examples.  Such  designs  are  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  practically  valuable  if  they 
are  made  in  answer  to  invitations  to  architects 
to  compete  for  the  erection  of  some  public 
building  of  the  kind. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I acquired  what  little 
I know  of  the  subject  of  which  I am  now 
treating;  and  tbo  room  is  surrounded  with  a 
series  of  early  designs  prepared  by  me  in  com- 
petition for  the  various  hospitals  whose  titles 
appear  in  the  draAvings  exhibited.  Some  of 
these  are  premiated  designs ; some  are  neither 
premiated  nor  executed;  and  some  are  both. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  my  own  designs  that 
I propose  to  illustrate  this  pajier, — I exhibit 
them  as  studies,  not  models, — but  rather  by  the 
process  of  comparative  analysis  afforded  by  the 
representation  of  a series  of  typical  examples 
of  existing  buildings,  drawn  to  one  scale,  and 
placed  side  by  side. 

But  a few  prefatory  remarks  are  needed  as 


• A paper  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A,,  read  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  on  the  28th  Inst. 


an  introduction  to  their  consideration,  for  it 
was  not  till  the  death-rate  in  hospitals  as 
formerly  built  had  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent  that  the  public  conscience  was  awakened, 
and  its  responsive  echoes  were  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  lessons  learned  in  the  Crimean  Avar  Avill 
go  far  to  redeem  its  losses.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  since  the  report  of  the 
Barrack  and  Hospital  Improvement  Committee 
and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  appeared,  and 
by  its  authoritative  recommendations,  based 
upon  world-Avide  and  most  voluminons  evidence, 
firmly  established  what  is  commonly  knoAvn  as 
the  “ Pavilion  system  ” of  hospital  planning, 
the  simplest  form  of  which  principle  Avas  exem- 
plified in  the  lIounsloAv  Hospital,  Avith  the 
pavilions  iti  line  luivinga  central  administrative 
depai’tment  and  single-story  wings  for  Avards 
for  the  sick  in  the  same  axis  as  the  main 
building.  The  Bucks  Infirmary  is  a good 
e-xamplo  of  a civil  hospital  on  this  plan,  of  two 
stories,  and  there  are  many  other  examples 
exhibited. 

The  more  extensive  and  complex  form  of  the 
same  principle  found  its  happiest  embodinicrt 
the  great  Herbert  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  a full 
and  complete  description  of  Avhich  Araa  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  18(35  in  the 
f'orui  of  a report  by  its  chief  designer.  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  Avho  was  assisted  by  the  leading 
authorities  of  the  time. 

In  this  admirable  essay  little  of  novelty  is 
left  to  be  said  upon  the  general  subject,  and  the 
building  it  describes  still  continues  to  be, 
though  one  of  the  earliest,  yet  one  of  the  best 
of  tlie  great  modern  hospitals. 

The  valuable  series  of  papers  by  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  the  editor  of  the  Builder,  did 
much  at  that  early  time  to  popularise  the  new 
principles,  which  consisted  in  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  sick  A^’ords  in  distinct  buildings  or 
pavilions,  united  only  by  a covered  or  closed 
corridor  on  the  ground  story  with  tho  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  hospital.* 

The  conclusions  to  Avhich  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners arrived  under  tho  presidency  of  the  late 
Lord  Herbert  were  summarised  ns  folloAvs,  and 
laid  doAvn  as  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  tbo 
construction  of  all  military  hospitals  ; — 

1.  Tbo  cubic  space  per  bed  to  be  1,200  ft.  at 
home,  and  1,500  ft.  in  tropical  climates. 

2.  lu  tho  construction  of  new  hospitals  the 
adoption  of  separate  pavilions  with  lateral  win- 
dows in  opposite  sides  and  natural  ventilation. 

3.  The  use  of  Parian  cement  or  other  im- 
perA-ious  material  for  walls  and  ceilings. 

4.  Sufficient  provision  for  warming  and  light- 
ing the  hospital. 

5.  The  introduction  of  w’ater  - closets  and 
sinks  Avith  efficient  sewerage  by  impervious 
drains  free  of  the  buildings;  the  closets  and 
sinks  to  be  cut  off  from  the  hospital  by  a venti- 
lated lobby. 

6.  The  provision  of  suitable  lavatories,  baths, 
and  laundries. 

7.  The  use  of  stone  or  fireproof  material  for 
staircases  and  l.andings  instead  of  wood. 

8.  The  introduction  of  cooking  apparatus. 

The  Barrack  and  Hospital  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1857,  by  Lord  Panmure,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commissioners  adopted 
those  principles  as  the  basis  of  its  proceedings, 
and  set  about  their  practical  application,  Avhich 
afterwards  bore  good  fruit,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Herbert  Hospital. 

The  first  thing  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  committee  was  the  form  of  tho  sick  wards, 
and  the  minimum  and  maximum  nnmber  they 
should  contain,  for  most  wisely  they  considered 
that  the  accommodation  required  for  the  inmates 
should  be  made  to  govern  the  shape  of  the 
hospital,  all  other  portions  being  made  sub- 
sidiary. 

Tho  best  form  of  wards  in  military  hospitals, 
in  tho  opinion  of  the  committee,  was  thus 
defined : — 

1.  Tlio  wards  forthe  sick  to  be  2-1'  ft.  in  width, 
at  least,  to  ensure  tbo  requisite  facilities  for 
ward  work. 

2.  The  Avail  space  for  each  bed  to  be  not  less 
than  7 ft.  2 in. 


* We  may  be  pardoned  for  stating  in  the  interests  of 
truth  that  these  endcaTours,  obligingly  referred  to,  in  con- 
iunctiou  with  the  works  of  tho  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Manchester,  and  Miss  Nightingale,  preceded  the  erection 
of  the  biiilffings  aboA-e  named,  as  well  as  others,  and  which 
in  some  cases  were  avowedly  founded  on  the  publications 
iu  question.  Our  OAvn  reward  was  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
principles  then  enunciated,  and  the  concurrent  advantages 
resulting  to  tho  human  race. 


3.  The  height  of  each  ward  to  be  14  ft. 

4.  Tho  superficial  area  per  bed  to  be  87  ft. 

5.  These  dimensions  giA-e  a cubic  content  per 
bed  of  1,218  ft.,  which  is  very  nearly  that  re- 
commended by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
home  stations  ; but  the  committee  wisely  added 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  superficial  area  per 
bed  was  of  more  importance  than  mere  cnbic- 
space.  The  maximum  number  of  beds  to  a ward’ 
was  fixed  at  thirty-two,  and  preference  was 
given  to  the  plan  of  placing  the  beds  between 
the  lateral  and  opposite  wiiidoAvs,  instead  of 
next  blank  walls,  with  end  windows,  which  would 
reduce  the  accommodation  more  than  one-half 
to  obtain  an  equally  cheerful  and  well-lighted 
ward.  The  number  of  beds  to  be  placed  between 
the  windows  was  limited  to  two. 

Great  simplicity  in  tho  heating  and  ventila- 
ting processes  was  recommended,  and  the  sepa- 
rate warming  and  ventilating  of  the  lavatories 
and  water-closets  was  adopted  in  addition  to  the 
cross-ventilation  by  windoAvs  of  the  entrance 
lobbies  to  the  conveniences, — the  use  of  which, 
latter  in  winter  was  impracticable,  and  con- 
sequently tho  ventilation  of  these  conveniences 
had  previously  commonly  been  into  instead  of 
away  from  the  sick  wards,  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  latter  sucking  in  the  fonl  air  of  the- 
formor. 

Open  • fire  ventilating  - stoves  Avere  I'ocora- 
mendod  for  heating  the  wards,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  ordinary  radiating  stoves  will  alvA-aye 
be  found  sufficient  in  long  wards  of  the  size 
recommended,  with  so  large  a surface  of  cold 
radiation  from  tho  windows  and  walls,  though 
welt  enough  for  smaller  Avards. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  a room  is 
warmed  by  radiation,  tbo  open  tiro  heating 
the  walls  and  furniture,  and  through  them  re- 
flecting it  back  into  the  room,  creates  a limita- 
tion in  their  fitness  for  this  purpose,  the  opposite 
end  walls  of  tho  wards  being  too  distant  to  get- 
warm  or  reflect  much  heat.  It  is,  therefore,, 
desirable  to  supplement  the  open  fire  by  hot- 
water  piping  during  the  winter  months,  over 
AA'hich  the  fresh  air  admitted  may  pass,  and  be 
sufliciently  raised  in  temperature  without  losing 
its  freshness. 

It  is  only  fitting  in  this  place  that  I shonJd 
put  you  in  iwssession  of  Dr.  Parkes’s  opinione 
on  this  subject,  briefly  stated  by  him  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  now 
famous  Avork  of  800  pages,  entitled  " Practical 
Hygiene,”  Avhich  has  gone  through  five  editions, 
the  last  being  edited  by  bis  successor  and  some- 
time associate.  Dr.  F.  de  Chaumont,  Professor 
of  Military  Hygiene  iu  the  Army  Medical  School 
at  Nctley.  In  his  opening  remarks,  Dr.  Parkes 
pays  a high  tribute  to  Miss  Nightingale’s  work 
entitled  “ Notes  on  Hospitals,”  which  gavo  an. 
impetus  to  tbo  study  of  tho  subject,  and  led  to- 
tho  publication  of  many  works  on  hospital  con- 
struction and  management  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  America,  AA'hich,  taken  in  con- 
nexion Avith  Mr.  GodAvin’s  professional  papers, 
formed  my  chief  text-books  when  2)roparing  the. 
designs  exhibited. 

Dr.  Parkes  soAinds  a note  of  warning  as  to 
the  dangers  necessarily  arising  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  many  sick  people  under  one  roof,  and 
he  draws  attention  to  the  risks  of  contamination- 
of  the  air  and  of  impregnation  of  the  materials 
of  the  building  with  morbid  SAibstances  being 
so  much  increased  thereby  that  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  that  hospitals  shall  not  become- 
pest-houses,  and  do  more  harm  than  good ; but 
he  also  as-surea  his  readers  that  a great  supply 
of  air,  by  immediately  dilating  and  rapidly 
carrying  away  the  morbid  substances  evoh-ed' 
in  such  quantities  from  the  bodies  and  excre- 
tions of  the  sick,  redaces  the  risk  to  a mini- 
mum, and  perhaps  removes  it  altogether.  The 
quantity  of  air  required  for  this  jAurpose  is  very 
large,  which  he  estimates  at  an  average  of 

4.000  cnbic  feet  per  head  per  hour. 

As  an  important  means  to  the  end  desired. 
Dr.  Parkes  gives  his  adhesion  to  the  pavilion 
form  of  building  for  large  hospitals,  the- 
detached  sick  wards  being  wide  apart,  so  that 

1.000  sick  should  spread  like  a village.  From 
100  ft.  to  120  ft.  superficial  should  be  given  to- 
each  bed,  in  his  opinion,  and  from  1,500  ft.  to 

2.000  ft.  of  CAibic  space.  He  prefers  natural  to 
artificial  ventilation  dependent  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  outer  air,  and  on  the  inequalities  of 
weight,  and  conseqAient  pressure,  of  the  external, 
and  internal  air.  Upon  this  point  there  is  £> 
variety  of  opinion,  and  doctors  differ  very 
much.  He  limits  the  width  of  the  wards  to 
24  ft.,  with  opposite  lateral  windows  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  considers  that  there 
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shonld  not  only  be  good  ventilation,  but  that  the 
•wards,  in  turn,  should  be  empty  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  every  year.  The  fewer  the  number  of 
stories  the  better,  single  stories  being  the  best 
arrangement.  The  ward  walls  to  be  lined  with 
impermeable  materials,  and  the  floors  of  hard 
was-polished  wood,  the  furniture  being  reduced 
to  a minimum. 

Dr.  Parkes  gives  an  illustration  of  the  arrange- 
aient  of  the  lavatories,  water-closets,  baths,  <S:c., 
at  tl'.e  end  of  a 26-ft.  wide  ward, — extracted 
from  Jliss  Nightingale’s  book,  which  he  ap- 
proves,— showing  the  cross  ventilated  passages 
to  the  same,  on  either  side  of  the  large  window 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ward.  A stove  is 
provided  for  -warming  each  passage, — to  the 
slop-sink  and  water-closet  on  one  side,  and  to 
the  bath,  urinal,  and  lavatory  on  the  other. 

The  patients  in  a ward  may  be  any  even 
number  between  twenty  and  thirty-two,  and 
separate  small  wards  for  one  or  two  beds  should 
bo  provided ; also  a ward-scullery  and  nurses’ 
room,  with  window  overlooking  the  wards. 

Where  space  and  means  are  suflicient,  day- 
rooms  are  most  desirable,  but  more  especially 
.an  external  ambulatory. 

Dr.  Parkes  proceeds  to  say  that  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  food,  the  diet  of  the  sick  is 
now  becoming  a matter  of  scientific  precision, 
«,nd  he  adds  that  the  kitchen  should  be  centrally 
placed,  but  quite  apart  from  the  sick-wards,  and 
means  should  be  taken  to  keep  food  warm  in 
hot  closets  near  the  wards. 

Hot  and  cold  water  to  be  supplied  everywhere, 
.and  the  supply  to  be  from  40  to  50  gallons  per 
head  daily.  Eveiy  contrivance  to  save  labour 
and  cleaning  should  be  employed, — lifts,  tram- 
•ways,  and  speaking-tubes, — to  save  time  and 
•enable  the  attendants  to  give  their  full  atten- 
tion to  their  patients. 

Dr.  Parkes  gives  but  two  illustrations, — the 
Lariboisi^re  Hospital  of  Paris,  and  the  Herbert 
Hospital  of  Woolwich, — which  latter  he  con- 
sidered “ the  best  military  hospital  in  the 
•country,  or  perhaps  anywhere.”  By  comparing 
the  illustrations  I have  given,  an  obvious  defect 
•will  be  noticed  in  the  former  building,  namely, 
-the  enclosed  central  court,  from  the  sides  of 
which  the  pavilions  project,  while  free  and  un- 
•interrupted  openness  to  every  wind  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  latter. 

The  Lariboisifero  has  not  proved  a healthy 
hosiptal,  but  the  Herbert  Hospital  is  eminently 
so,  especially  since  more  warmth  has  been  given 
in  -winter. 

The  Herbert  Hospital  consists  of  four  double 
and  three  single  pavilions,  of  two  floors  each, 
all  raised  on  basements,  and  connected  by  a 
12  ft.  wide  corridor.  There  is  a convalescents’ 
day-room  in  the  centre  pavilion.  The  administra- 
■bion  is  in  a separate  block  in  front.  The  axis  of 
the  wards  is  a little  to  the  east  of  north.  There 
is  a corridor  in  the  basement,  through  which  the 
food,  medicines,  coals,  Ac.,  are  conveyed,  and 
then  by  a series  of  lifts  elevated  to  the  wards. 

The  terraces  on  the  corridor  afford  easy  means 
of  open-air  exercise  for  the  patients  in  the  upper 
ward.  The  wards  are  warmed  by  two  central 
open  fireplaces  with  descending  flues,  round 
which  are  air-passages,  so  that  the  entering  air 
is  warmed.  The  lavatories  and  water-closets  are 
•separately  warmed  and  ventilated.  The  floors 
are  supported  on  iron  joists,  filled  in  with  con- 
crete, and  covered  with  oak  floor-boards. 

There  are  G50  sick  inmates  in  this  hospital, — 
twenty  more  than  are  accommodated  in  La- 
riboisierc.  The  large  wards,  for  32  beds  each, 
measure  117  ft.  by  2G  ft.  by  1.3  ft.  6 in.  high. 
The  superficial  floor  area  is  97  ft.,  and  the 
cubical  contents,  1,315  ft.  per  bed. 

Professor  de  Chaumont,  Dr.  Parkes’s  suc- 
•oesBor  in  office,  in  his  report  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  says  that  the  height  of 
•wards  is  to  him  an  important  question  ; for  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  making  them  more  than 
half  their  width,  or  12  ft.  high,  the  width  of 
the  -wards  being  24  ft.,  and  the  superficial  space, 
100  ft.  He  had  proved  by  experiments  upon 
which  tables  had  been  constructed,  that  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  favour  of  1 400 
oubio  feet  per  bed  and  1.200,  the  floor-space 
being  equal,  the  conditions  of  the  air  being 
relatively  identical  at  the  end  of  the  second 
hour.  Taking  into  account,  therefore,  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  warming  the  larger  space 
and  the  gi-eater  cost  of  construction,  there 
would  seem  to  be  small  advantage  gained  by 
passing  a certain  limit  of  height,  to  say  nothing 
ot  the  disadvantnges  referred  to,  and  the 
increased  cost. 

Then.  agaiTi,  as  (o  limits  of  practical 


ventilation.  Professor  de  Chaumont  says  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  change  the  air  oftener  than 
three  times  in  the  hour  without  draught,  and 
as  4,000  cubic  feet  is  the  minimum  that  ought 
to  be  given  per  head  per  hour,  the  third  of 
this,  or  1,333  cubic  feet,  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
provided  as  air-space  per  bed.  With  108  ft. 
of  floor-space,  12  ft.  6 in.  high  would  give 
1,350  cnbic  feet  per  bed,  which,  if  changed 
three  times  in  the  hour,  would  require  4,050 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  bed  per  hour,  -which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  air  thus 
introduced  and  exchanged  as  a means  of  ven- 
tilation, the  Professor  proceeds  to  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  cold  weather 
in  this  country,  warming  part  of  the  air  is 
necessary,  if  a sufficient  supply  is  to  be  brought 
in  for  sanitary  requirements  ; and  that  for  this 
purpose  air  brought  in  directly  from  without, 
over  coils  of  hot-water  pipes,  is  beat  for  a large 
ward.  In  this  view  I quite  accord  j and  in  the 
Training  Hospital  at  Tottenham,  now  building, 
I have  adopted  this  plan  as  an  aid  to  the  open 
fireplace,  which  I still  retain  for  the  sake  of  its 
cheerfulness  and  companionship,  and  its  aid  as 
a means  of  expired  air  extraction  by  its  flue. 

The  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  many 
subjects  connected  with  hospital  construction 
and  management  makes  it  unwise  to  be  em- 
pirical; it  is  enough  to  commend  what  seems 
the  best  and  to  condemn  what  has  been  proved 
the  worst,  and  between  the  two  extremes  to  be 
content  to  give  the  opinions  and  the  arguments 
supporting  them,  withont  attempting  reconcilia- 
tion. Time  and  experience  can  alone  judge 
between  them. 

As  Hr.  Snell  has  observed  in  his  introduction 
to  the  second  section  of  the  valuable  work  on 
modern  hospitals,  which  has  just  been  published 
by  him  and  Dr.  Houat : — “ While  most  of  the 
now  generally-accepted  principles  of  hospital 
construction  are  nearly  identical  in  all  countries, 
yet  in  the  practical  application  of  them  to 
matters  of  detail  considerable  diversity  exists. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a few  important 
points,  such,  for  example,  as  the  question  of 
aspect,  upon  which  no  two  authorities  appear 
to  be  in  entire  accord,  for  it  would  not  bo  a very 
hazardous  conjecture  to  make,  that  from 
amongst  all  the  best  pavilion- hospitals  now 
existing,  an  axis  could  be  found  for  every  two 
points  of  the  compass.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  even  more  important  question  of  cubic 
space  requisite  for  sick  wards,  we  find  this 
varies  in  general  hospitals  of  admittedly  good 
type  from  1,300  ft.  to  2,500  ft.  per  bed,  and  the 
floor  space  from  90  to  150  superficial  feet  per 
bed.” 

Tiie  Marylehnne  Infirniarii . 

From  military  we  may  now  pass  on  to  work- 
house hospitals,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
describe  the  latest,  said  to  be  ” the  most  perfect 
building  of  its  kind  yet  erected,”  which  was 
opened  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Henry  Saxon  Snell,  whose  experience  and 
skill  gained  from  the  erection  of  five  other 
large _ metropolitan  infirmaries  has  culminated 
in^  this,  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  at  Netting 
Hill,— full  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  work  from  which  I have  just  quoted,  and 
m a previous  volume  published  by  Hr.  Snell 
on  “Charitable  and  Parochial  Establishments,” 
wherein  be  has  given  the  results  of  his  large 
experience  and  patient  perseverance  in  the 
endeavour  to  raise  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  these  house.s  of  refuge  for  the  London  poor. 
This  great  building  gives  accommodation  for 
/44  inmates,  in  thirty-six  wards  of  two  beds 
m each,  and  twenty-four  wards  of  twenty-eight 
beds  each,  in  distinct  pavilions. 

The  main  corridor,  connecting  together  the 
vanons  blocks  of  buildings,  is  10  ft.  wide ; it 
runs  through  the  centre  of  each  double  pavilion, 
and  has  passages  6 ft.  wide  leading  off  from  it 
to  the  various  wards.  It  is  enclosed  -with 
rising  sashes,  and  is  roofed  so  as  to  form  an 
ambulatory  for  the  use  of  convalescent  patients. 
1 he  mam  sick  wards  of  this  bnildingare  similar 
to  those  of  the  Herbert  Hospital,  being  planned 
as  pavilions,  in  pairs,  connected  together,  in 
each  cj^e,  by  a staircase,  duty  and  day  rooms, 
and  other  offices ; bub  each  double  pavilion, 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  contains 
three  floors  of  wards  instead  of  two,  as  at 

oolwich.  The  height  of  the  eaves  of  the  roofs 
of  the  pavilions  is  39  ft.  6 in.,  and  they  are 
situated  nearly  twice  their  height  apart  Each 


ward  is  of  parallelogp'ammic  shape,  and  contains 
twenty-eight  beds,  is  84  ft.  long,  24  ft.  -wide, 
and  13  ft.  high.  The  total  floor  space,  equally 
divided  gives  72  ft.  per  bed,  and  the  cubical 
contents  936  feet  per  bed.  The  average  lineal 
wall  space  is  6 ft.  per  bed. 

The  system  of  warming  is  that  of  open  fire- 
places, combined  with  hot-water  heating  pipes, 
on  a principle  invented  by  the  architect.  This 
apparatus  is  known  as  the  “ Thermhydric 
grate,”  and  is  one  of  tho  exhibits  in  this 
museum.  Its  construction  is  such  that  tho 
sides,  back,  and  top  of  the  lire  are  surrounded 
by  a wrought-iron  case  containing  water,  and 
communicating  by  means  of  short  tubes,  with 
upright  coils  of  pipes,  so  placed  on  either  side 
that  the  water  when  heated  by  the  fire  circulates 
through  them. 

The  medical  officer  of  St.  Olave’s  Union  gives 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  these  stoves,  stating 
that  they  gave  out  from  3°  to  5°  more  heat,  and 
consumed  a third  less  coal,  than  the  pre-vious 
stoves  in  use. 

“The  ventilation  of  the  wards,”  says  Mr. 
Snell,  “is  effected  by  purely  natural  means, 
and  is  dependent,  therefore,  upon  the  very 
simple  and  well-known  fact  that  heated  air  will 
always  rise  to  a higher  point  than  the  colder  air 
surrounding  it,  and  that  in  its  passage  it  -will 
carry  away  with  it  noxious  gases  and  other 
deleterious  matters  which  would  otherwise,  by 
reason  of  their  greater  density,  remain  stationary 
or  descend  to  the  floor-level.”  The  fresh  air  is 
brought  in  under  the  bed-heads,  and  is  extracted 
by  horizontal  channels  in  the  ceiling  between 
each  pair  of  beds  communicating  with  14  in. 
and  9 in.  vertical  ventilating-flues  in  the  walls. 
The  general  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  supple- 
mented by  the  central  stoves  and  upcast  shafts 
in  the  side-walls,  the  total  area  of  the  outlet 
and  inlet  flues  being  15  ft.  in  each  of  these  sick 
wards.  In  the  separation-rooms,  1,300  cubic 
feet  of  air-space  is  given  to  each  of  the  two 
beds.  Tho  cost  was  only  177L  per  bed. 

In  the  year  1867  I was  engaged  by  the 
guardians  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  to  erect 
several  dispensaries,  having  successfully  com- 
peted for  the  enlargement  of  the  workhouse, 
which,  however,  was  not  then  carried  out ; but 
I won  a premium  for  ray  design  for  the  St. 
Pancras  Infirmary  in  the  year  i869,  the  plans 
of  which  are  exhibited  to-night,  consisting  of 
five  blocks  of  wards,  three  stories  in  height, 
with  separate  administrative  block,  and  all  con- 
nected by  the  usual  corridor,  forming  an  ambu- 
latory over,  as  shown  in  the  perspective  view. 

I now  come  to  tho  consideration  of  general 
hospitals,  some  of  which,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  I have  personally  inspected  ; 
and  for  others  I shall  be  dependent  chiefly  on 
the  well-attested  facts  ppven  in  Dr.  Mouat  and 
Mr.  Snell’s  book,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  and  will  always  remain  a useful  aide- 
vidmoire  to  the  profession,  and  reference-book 
for  the  student,  to  whom,  I must  also  recommend 
(in  addition  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  essays  and  Captain 
Galton’a  reports  in  the  Herbert  Hospital  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  and  his  papers 
in  the  Lancet  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Sutherland) 
the  reports  of  Messrs.  Bristowe  and  Holmes 
and  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Oppert  and  M.  Husson, 
the  latter  so  highly  praised  in  Miss  Nightingale’s 
book. 

An  admirable  '•dBunxi  of  the  papers  in  the 
Lancet,  entitled  “ Principles  of  Hospital  Con- 
struction,” was  given  during  the  year  1874  in 
an  architectui’al  contemporary.  In  1881  Dr. 
Mouat  described  in  the  Lancet  two  remarkable 
foreign  examples,  with  reference  to  which  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  farther  on  ; in  the 
mean  time,  let  us  glance  at  a few  of  the  more 
important  modern  examples  of  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  hospital  planning. 

The  Blaclchum  and  East  Lancashire  Infirmary 
is  an  example  which  is  usually  quoted,  but  is 
not  one  to  be  imitated  in  many  respects.  The 
accommodation  is  ultimately  intended  for  158 
beds,  in  fourteen  wards  for  eight  beds,  three 
for  six,  eight  for  two,  and  twelve  for  one  each. 

The  general  plan  consists  of  eight  ward 
blocks  besides  the  central  administrative  blocks, 
arranged  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  con- 
necting corridor,  which  is  three  stories  in 
height,  including  its  basement.  The  compara- 
tively small  wards  for  eight  beds  only  are  39  ft. 
by  22  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high,  having  an  area 
per  bed  of  106  ft.,  and  a cubic  space  of  1,700  ft., 
the  average  lineal  wall-space  being  9 ft.  9 in. 
The  ward  opens  directly  into  the  corridor, — the 
staircases  being  projected  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  same ; and  the  ward  scullery,  and  bath, 
and  water-closet,  &c.,  are  huddled  together  at 
the  end  of  the  wards,  without  any  attempt  to 
obtain  cross-ventilation,  and  neither  the  slop- 
aink  nor  the  water-closet  has  any  window 
opening  directly  to  the  air. 

There  are  no  nurses’  rooms,  and  I instance 
this  example  to  show  that  there  still  remains 
tho  necessity  for  much  watchfulness  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  details  are  carried  out 
in  public  buildings  j doubtless  these  defects 
will  be  remedied  in  the  wards  still  unbuilt. 

The  Leeds  General  Infirmanj 
is  one  of  the  finest  provincial  hospitals,  and  was 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  for  328 
beds.  The  axis  of  the  wards  is  north  and  south ; 
the  three  northern  wards  are  two  stories  in  height 
and  the  two  southemward  blocks  are  three 
stories  in  height,  the  building  being  thus 
accommodated  to  the  great  fall  of  the  ground 
from  north  to  south.  The  wards  are  projected 
from  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  a 
central  hall,  the  purpose  of  w'hich  inter- 
mediate building  is  not  quite  apparent.  The 
low  corridor  surrounding  the  centi'al  open 
space  without  tho  intervening  hall  would 
have  been  better;  but,  better  still,  a single 
corridor  with  double  ward  blocks,  as  at  the 
Herbert  Hospital,  would  have  beeii  an  im- 
provement. The  lowest  floor  of  the  southern 
ward  blocks  need  not  then  have  formed  a part 
of  the  administrative  ofiices;  ample  space  would 
have  been  attainable  between  tbe  southern 
block  offices  and  the  ward  corridor,  or  wings 
might  have  been  added  to  it.  As  it  is,  the 
kitchen  offices  are  situated  beneath  tbe  sick 
wards,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  basement  con- 
tains the  laundry,  tbe  dead-house,  and  the  post- 
mortem room,  all  which  it  is  always  considered 
very  important  to  keep  as  distant  from  tho  sick- 
wards  as  possible.  As  there  was  no  lack  of  land 
in  this  case  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this 
oversight  should  have  occurred. 

The  wards  themselves  are  admirably  planned. 
The  distance  between  them  is  2i  times  their 
height.  The  four  large  ones  towards  tho 
south  contain  32  beds  each ; tbe  six  towards 
the  north  contain  28  each.  The  former  are 
126  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  the  latter  11 2 ft.  All  are 
27  ft.  6 in.  wide ; the  lower  story  is  IG  ft.  G in. 
in  height,  and  tho  upper  20  ft.,  which  Dr. 
De  Chaumont  would  consider  undesirably  large ; 
107  ft.  is  the  superficial  area  per  bed,  and  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  lower  wards  are  about 
1,760  ft.  per  bed,  while  those  of  the  upper  wards 
are  2,136  ft.  per  bed.  The  average  lineal  wall 
apace  per  bed  is  7 ft.  5 in.  The  sanitary 
appliances  at  tbe  canted  ends  of  the  wards  are 
well  arranged,  but  are  not  separately  heated,  so 
that  the  air  within  them  has  a tendency  to  be 
drawn  towards  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the 
wards.  There  are  no  day-rooms,  but  the  nurses’ 
rooms  and  staircases  are  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wards,  and  since  tbe  separate 
erection  of  nurses’  quarters,  a single-bedded 
separation  ward  is  thus  available  to  each  ward.  , 

Tho  heating  of  these  wards  by  stove.s  has 
been  found  insufficient,  and  is  being  supple- 
mented by  steam  piping.  The  inlets  for  fresh 
air  have  mostly  been  closed,  owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  wards,  and  the  outlets  more  often 
form  inlets  than  extraction-shafts.  In  this  case 
it  is  evident  that  the  architectural  has  dominated 
over  the  practical  interests,  and  therefore  this 
otherwise  magnificent  building  can  scarcely  bo 
deemed  a model  one. 

St.  Thomas’.^  Hospital. 

This  hospital  has  but  few  of  the  defects  of 
the  last  described  building,  except  such  as  have 
resulted  from  attempting  too  much  on  so  con- 
fined a site.  If  it  had  been  one  story  less  in 
height  it  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes, 
for  it  is  too  costly  in  maintenance  to  keep  full, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  turn  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  service  of  private  paying 
patients.  The  situation  of  the  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms  under  the  wards,  and  the  nurses’ 
rooms  in  the  attic  story,  is  not  happy,  but  was  a 
necessity  in  this  case.  The  axis  of  the  six 
ward-blocks  is  east  and  west,  and  they  project 
towards  tbe  river  from  the  low  range  of  build- 
ings next  Palace-road.  The  pavilions  are  six 
stories  in  height,  including  the  basement  and 
the  attics.  The  three  uppermost  of  the  four 
remaining  stories  are  the  sick-wards,  which  are 
well  arranged  for  twenty-eight  beds  in  each, 
are  connected  together  by  staircases  and  by 
corridors  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  wards 


are  120  ft.  long  by  29  ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  15  ft. 
high ; the  superficial  space  is  126  ft.  per  bed, 
and  tbe  cubic  contents  1,886  ft.  per  bed.  The 
lineal  wall  space  per  bed  is  8 ft.  These  wards 
are  3 ft.  wider  than  is  necessary. 

The  wards  are  heated  by  three  stoves,  and 
supplemented  by  hot-water  pipes.  Heated 
shafts  withdraw  the  vitiated  air.  The  ventila- 
tion is  fairly  successful. 

The  offices  are  in  a separate  block,  next  tbe 
bridge.  Tbe  mortuary,  lavatories,  and  work- 
shops are  in  a separate  building  at  the  opposite 
extreme  end  of  the  site. 

The  chapel  is  in  the  centre  of  tho  main  build- 
ing ; and  overlooking  the  space  between  the 
pavilions  are  the  matron  and  nurses,  the  wait- 
ing-rooms and  operating-theatres,  the  officers’ 
apartments  and  the  out-patients’  department. 
The  total  accommodation  is  for  573  inmates, 
and  the  cost,  not  far  short  of  1,000/-.  per  bed, 
including  laud  and  furniture  and  the  costly 
foundations,  is  much  too  great.  Mr.  Snell 
says, — “ Tho  total  coat  of  the  buildings,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site,  was  at  tho  rate  of  7771.  per  bed, 
of  which  85/.  per  bed  was  spent  in  the  founda- 
tions, the  total  cost  being  069/.  per  bed,”  or  five 
times  the  cost  of  tho  Marylebone  Infirmary,  yet 
with  171  fewer  beds  in  the  total  accommoda- 
tion. Yet  it  has  cost  one  and  a halftimes  less 
than  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  which  cost  2,500/.  per  bed, 
half  of  which  was  spent  in  acquiring  the  site. 
It  is  a building  of  palatial  character,  and  highly 
creditable,  nevertheless,  to  tho  skill  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Currey. 

The  Glasgoxo  Western  Infirmary. 

This  charming  and  picturesque  building  illus- 
trates a retrograde  application  of  tho  pavilion 
theory,  and  except  that  cross  • ventilation  is 
retained  by  tbe  opposite  windows  of  the  wards, 
is  in  no  sense  a pavilion  hospital  at  all. 

Tho  administrative  department  is  mixed  up 
with  the  sick  wards,  which  are  not  disconnected 
from  the  main  blocks  or  from  each  other  by  the 
usual  low  cross-ventilated  corridors. 

In  the  central  block  and  its  wings  there  are  two 
stories  of  sick-wards  over  the  entrance-hall  and 
board-room,  kitchen  and  scullery,  housemaid’s 
pantries,  doctors’  dining-rooms,  and  bed  and 
sitting  rooms,  &c.,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
tho  laundry.  Tbe  other  blocks  have  three 
stories  of  sick-wards,  tbe  out-patients’  depart- 
ment being  under  one  of  them. 

The  accommodation  is  for  388  sick  inmates. 
Each  ward  of  the  double  pavilions  contains 
eighteen  beds,  and  is  70  ft.  Gin.  long,  26  ft. 
wide,  and  15  ft.  high;  the  superficial  area  per 
bed  is  108  ft.,  and  the  cubic  space,  l,C20ft. 
Tho  average  lineal  wall  space  per  bed  is 
7 ft.  10  in. 

Tbe  sanitary  arrangements  at  tho  ends  of  the 
wards  are  not  properly  cross-ventilated  by 
windows,  nor  are  they  heated  at  all,  therefore 
they  cannot  be  commended.  But  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  tbe  wards  is  on  a sound  principle. 
^The  stoves  arc  assisted  by  hot-water  piping,  and 
\he  fresh  air  is  warmed  on  its  entrance  and  the 
foul  air  is  extracted  by  four  18-inch  square 
gratings  communicating  by  shafts  with  a space 
heated  by  the  hot-water  cisterns,  by  which 
aspiration  is  accelerated.  Tho  products  of  the 
combustion  of  tbe  gas-lights  are  not,  however, 
carried  away  separately.  The  total  cost  has 
been  318/.  per  bed. 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

This  splendid  building  more  nearly  represents 
tbe  ideal  of  a pavilion  hospital  than  any  I have 
yet  quoted,  always  excepting  tbe  mother  of 
them  all, — the  Herbert  Hospital, — and  does 
honour  to  its  architect,  Mr.  David  Bryce. 

The  old  buildings  were  devoted  to  tho  ad- 
ministrative department,  with  a new  entrance- 
hall  and  offices,  on  each  side  of  which  is  the 
two-story  corridor  connecting  the  surgical  ward 
blocks,  six  in  number,  and  two  operating- 
theatres.  In  tbe  rear  is  another  single-story 
corridor,  connecting  the  four  medical  blocks, 
and  a con’idor  at  right  angles  therewith,  com- 
municating with  the  administrative  block. 

Both  medical  and  surgical  ward  blocks  are 
three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement, 
which  is  used  for  stores  only.  Separate  blocks 
are  provided  for  the  operating-theatres,  surgical 
and  medical,  the  superintendent’s  and  porters’ 
residences,  the  lecture-theatre,  the  infectious 
wards,  tbe  pathological  department,  the  work- 
shops, tbe  engine-room,  tho  laundry,  the 
mortuary,  itc.,  all  iu  addition  to  the  adminis- 
trative block. 


The  total  accommodation  is  for  586  beds. 
The  medical  wards,  for  twenty-one  beds  each, 
are  115  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  the  height 
13  ft.  6 in.  and  15  ft.  The  superficial  floor- 
space  is  excessive,  viz.,  149  ft.,  and  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  lowest  floor  is  2,015  ft. ; the 
next,  2,201  ft. ; and  the  top,  2,238  ft.  Why  the 
lowest  floors,  which  seem  to  need  the  most, 
should  bo  least  in  height  is  not  obvious  at  first, 
but  is  desirable,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
air  of  upper  wards  to  bo  contaminated  by  that 
of  the  lower  wards,  through  tbe  lifts,  staircases, 
and  general  means  of  communication  in  the 
hospital,  but  all  are  high  enough, — in  general 
they  are  too  lofty.  The  lineal  wall-space  per  bed 
is  9 ft. 

The  increased  area  per  bed  is  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  side-walls ; there 
are  three  in  these  wards,  and  the  fresh  air  is 
warmed  in  its  entrance  through  them.  Openings 
for  fresh  air  arc  between  each  bed,  and  extract- 
shafts  aspirated  by  tbe  heat  of  tho  hot-water 
cisterns,  on  which  it  is  not  usually  well  to  depend, 
especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  heating  by  stoves  has  necessitated  steam- 
pipes  being  introduced  along  each  side-wall, 
some  of  which  conld  be  concentrated  in  a steam- 
heated  shaft  or  extraction-chamber. 

The  sanitary  offices  are  both  heated  and 
ventilated.  The  gas-pendants  are  also  venti- 
lating-lights.  The  floors  are  of  polished  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  walls  arc  covered  with  a polished 
parian  cement  face. 

Tho  surgical  wards  are  similar,  but  for  four- 
teen beds  only.  Ample  arrangements  are  made 
for  nurses,  duty,  day,  and  bed  room;  also  for  a 
doctor’s  room  and  separation  ward  for  two 
beds,  besides  the  staircase  at  tho  entrance  of 
the  wards,  and  in  this  contrasts  strongly  with 
tho  Blackburn  and  Leeds  Infirmaries.  The 
axis  of  the  wards  is  east  and  west,  so  that  the 
windows  face  north  and  south.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding land,  was  577/.  per  bed. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital 
is  the  last  of  tbe  hospitals  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  I think  it  necessary  to  quote  parti- 
cularly. It  consists  of  a central  administrative 
block,  with  operating-theatre  and  wards  in  the 
rear  of  it,  and  two  double  pavilions,  two  stories 
high,  on  each  side,  connected  by  a corridor  of 
one  story,  10  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  6 in.  high,  with 
ambulatory  over.  Projected  on  the  south-west 
are  the  nurses’  dining-hall  and  the  chapel. 
Separate  and  distinct  blocks  are  devoted  to  the 
isolation-wards, out-patients’  department,  nurses, 
mnseum,  and  sheds  and  mortuary.  The  laun- 
dry is  at  tho  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
site.  The  axis  of  tbe  wards  is  south-east  and 
north-west.  The  total  number  of  patients  is 
218.  Cost,  300/.  per  bed.  The  wards  contain 
twenty-four  beds  iu  each.  Their  length  is 
100  ft.  by  26  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  high.  The 
superficial  area  is  108  ft.  per  bed,  and  the  cubical 
contents,  1,511  ft.  jicr  bod.  Tbe  average  lineal 
wall-space  is  7 ft.  10  in.  Dr.  De  Chaumont 
and  Captain  Gallon  both  reported  on  these  hos- 
pital plans.  I have  quoted  the  opinions  of  the 
former,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter, 
stoves  were  used  for  heating,  and  Mr.  Snell’s 
Tbermhydric  stoves  have  been  employed. 

The  ventilation  is  sensible,  and  like  that  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  The  sanitary  offices  are 
heated  and  ventilated  by  means  of  hot  coils  of 
water-pipes  placed  in  chambers  situated  in  the 
louvred  turrets  of  the  towers.  Fresh  air  is 
abundantly  admitted  and  extracted,  and  two 
ventilating  sun-burners  assist  materially  in  ex- 
tracting the  foul  air.  The  sanitary  offices  are 
exceptionally  good, — cross  ventilated  by  the 
passage  leading  to  tbo  towers  at  the  angles. 
Altogether  this  is  a very  satisfactory  example. 

AnUoerp  Civil  Hospital. 

I now  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  or 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  foreign  buildings. 
Tho  year  before  last  I had  occasion  to  visit 
Belgium  in  company  with  two  technical  school- 
masters to  inspect  a series  of  buildings  heated 
by  hot-water  upon  tho  high-pressure  principle 
adopted  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Bacon  & Co.,  of  Antwerp, 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  notably  the 
hospital  at  Ath. 

On  my  return  to  Antwerp  I stayed  to  inspect 
the  new  hospital  there,  which  greatly  impressed 
me.  I h.ad  seen  Mr.  Snell’s  design  for  a work- 
house infirmary  upon  the  system  of  circular 
wards,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Marshall,  and 
given  in  bis  work  on  charitable  institutions,  but 
tho  Antwerp  Hospital  has  since  been  drawn  and 
described  in  the  work  which  Dr.  Mouat  and  Mr 
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Snell  have  recently  published, — to  which  work 
I shall  also  be  obliged  to  refer  for  the  plans  and 
description  of  the  now  famous  German  hosi^itals 
which  I was  unable  to  see  on  mj  tour  in  Ger- 
many last  January  twelvemonth,  being  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  inspection  of  the  Great  Poly- 
technic and  Science  and  Art  Schools  of  that 
country  and  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland, 
in  company  with  Professors  Armstrong  and 
Ayrton,  of  the  City  aud  Guilds  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Technical  Education. 

M.  Baeckelmans  was  the  original  designer, 
but  the  acting  architects  are  MM.  Belraeyer  & 
Van  Kiel.  The  hospital  is  an  irregtilar  parallelo- 
gram in  form,  with  canted  ends, and  the  separate 
blocks  are  united  by  the  connecting  corridors, 
10  ft.  wide,  and  one  story  in  height. 

The  circular  wards  aie  external  to  the  said 
corridors,  and  the  administrative  offices  are 
within  the  same,  except  the  blocks  at  the  two 
ends. 

At  the  southern  end  is  the  main  entrance ; 
the  offices  and  residences  of  the  chief  officers, 
midway  between  which  and  the  first  pair  of 
circular  wards  is  the  operation-room  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  mortuary  on  the  east  side  of  the 
connectiug  corridor.  In  the  space  between  the 
first  pair  of  circular  wards  is  the  cLapel. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building,  between  the 
next  pair  of  wards  and  tlieir  offices,  is  the 
kitchen,  dispensary,  aud  officers’  dormitories. 
In  the  space  between  the  third  pair  of  circular 
wards  are  the  nurses’  apartments  and  dining- 
rooms. Between  the  last  pair  of  wards  are  the 
bathe,  and  beyond  all.  at  the  extreme  northern 
end,  is  the  detached  laundry.  The  site  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  public  roads,  and  com- 
prises nearly  10  acres,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  360?.  per  bed.  There  are  3S0  beds.  There 
is  a basement  about  8 ft.  high  throughout,  and 
except  for  heating  apparatus,  and  fuel,  and  for 
ventilating  purposes,  it  is  not  as  yet  appro- 
priated. 

The  sick  wards,  circular  on  plan,  are 
6l  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  with  nu  average  hei<''ht 
of  17  ft.  The  total  floor-space  is  1-40  ft.  siif^er- 
ficial  per  bed,  and  the  cubic  contents  2,5?.J  ft., 
including  the  nurses' room  in  the  centre,  formed 
by  low  partitions  between  the  circle  of  support- 
ing columns. 

The  average  lineal  wall-space,  or  rather  space 
at  the  foot  of  the  beds,  is  about  7 ft.  per  bed. 
The  area  of  light  is  28  ft.  per  bed  from  the 
eighteen  windows.  There  are  two  stories  of 
wards  only,  and  the  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation  will  alone  cost  12,000?.  The  fresh 
air  will  be  passed  over  coils  of  hot-water  pipes 
contained  in  a chamber  situated  in  the  base- 
ment under  the  central  portion  of  each  tier  of 
wards  ; and  the  air  so  heated  will  be  forced  in 
by  fans,  turned  by  machinery  fixed  in  tlie 
laundry  building,  through  the  upper  parts  of 
the  central  columns.  The  removal  of  the  foul 
air  is  through  the  10  iu.  by  8 in.  gratings  near 
the  floor,  between  each  window  and  each  pair 
of  bods,  communicating  with  descending  flues 
and  horizontal  channels  to  a central  chamber 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  from  the  top  of 
which  is  carried  (right  through  the  centre  of 
the  wards)  a large  iron  shaft  terminating  above 
the  apex  of  the  conical  roofs.  Thus  the  fresh 
air  is  pushed  in  by  fans,  warm  or  cold  as  may 
be  desired,  at  the  level  of  the  caps  of  the 
columns,  aud  is  drawn  out  by  the  aspirated 
central  flue  through  each  of  the  gratings  near 
the  floor  beneath  the  heads  of  the  beds.  Con- 
sequently the  ventilation  is  not  dependent  on 
the  weather,  but  can  be  maintained  in  all 
weathers,  and  the  collective  areas  of  inlets  and 
outlets,  and  the  flues  connecting  the  same,  are 
carefully  calculated  and  made  of  suffioieut  sive 
to  change  the  air  of  the  ward  about  three  times 
in  the  hour  without  draught,  so  that  it  Las  not 
time  to  get  foul. 

The  sanitary  offices  are  a model  of  good 
arrangements  rarely  fouud  abroail ; they  are 
entered  by  cross- ventilated  corridors,  12  ft. 
long  and  4 ft.  3 in.  wide.  They  are  half  the 
height  of  the  wards,  and  the  soace  between  is 
left  open  for  the  free  passage  of  air.  All  these 
offices  are  specially  warmed  and  ventilated, 
and  they  consist  here  of  a duty-room,  a bath- 
room, water-closet,  urinals,  and  lavatories. 

The  three  separation  wards  for  single  beds, 
and  the  lift  and  staircases,  are  i-ituated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  wards,  but  are  separated 
therefrom  by  a cross-ventilated  corridor  or 
bridge. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Montpelier,  France. 
Prom  Belgium  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 


France,  and  the  instance  I select  is  one  that 
illustrates  the  most  advanced  phase  of  French 
hospital  building  introduced  by  M.  Toilet. 
Dr.  Mouat  has  thus  distinguished  it: — “M. 
Toilet’s  system  may  be  briefly  described  to  be 
based  on  the  sub-division  of  the  sick  iuto  small 
and  manageable  numbers,  lodged  in  single- 
storied  buildings,  distributed  over  a sufficient 
area  to  prevent  undue  pressure  upon  space,  aud 
yet  so  connected  as  to  be  facile  of  access  and 
administration.  His  wards  are  built  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Gothic  arch,  to  avoid  all  stagnation 
of  air  or  arrest  of  organic  or  other  matters 
floating  in  it  by  angles  or  corners  of  any  kind  ; 
are  intended  to  be  easy  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating in  winter  and  summer,  without  the  adop- 
tion of  expensive  mechanical  contrivance ; to 
admit  of  the  provision  of  ample  superficial  and 
cubical  space  for  each  patient;  to  be  con- 
structed of  materials  capable  of  the  most 
perfect  cleausiug,  and  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
fireproof;  to  be  provided  with  verandahs,  to 
which  the  beds  can  bo  transferred,  with  little  or 
no  disturbance  of  the  sick,  in  fine  weather;  and 
to  have  the  accessories  of  baths,  water-closets, 
and  dependencies  of  all  kinds  so  completely 
cut  off  as  to  be  unable  at  any  time  to  impair 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room.” 

This  hospital  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
and  quite  iadependeubportions.  The  first  is  the 
main  building,  which  occupies  the  great  central 
oval,  and  consists  of  eighteen  single-story  sick- 
wards,  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  open 
connecting  corridors  surrounding  a central  court 
within,  and  at  the  entrance  end  of  which  are 
the  administrative  departments,  chapel,  &c.  ; 
also  receiving- wards,  and  officers’  aud  nurse.s’ 
apartments,  Ac. 

The  second  is  the  contagious  diseases  depart- 
ment, placed  at  the  northern  aud  eastern  corners 
of  the  site,  and  enclosed  by  a belt  of  trees;  tlie 
disinfection- rooms,  the  mortuary,  and  post- 
mortem room  ai-e  to  the  north.  The  third  is  the 
maternity  department,  on  tho  southern  side,  in 
two  distinct  buildings,  surrounded  by  trees. 

On  this  plan,  M.  Toilet  has  already  built  a 
large  military  hospital  at  Bourges,  consistingof 
twelve  pavilions,  and  the  success  has  been 
complete.  Dr.  Mouat  is  of  opinion  that 
M.  Toilet’s  system  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of 
salubrity  reqiiired  in  hospitals,  more  completely 
tl)an  any  other  form  of  structure  with  which  ho 
is  acquainted  ; but  the  natural  system  of  wai-m- 
g has  been  found  deficient  iu  winter. 

The  GeJieral  Hospital  of  Friedrichshain  at 
Berlin 

is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  admirable  exam- 
ples in  Germany  of  hospital  construction,  aud 
will  be  all-sufficient  to  indicate  the  advances 
made  in  the  adaptation  of  the  jiavilion  svstem. 
The  military  hospitals  at  Berlin,  Diisseldorf, 
Kbnigsberg,  Custrin,  Ac.;  the  University  hos- 
pital at  Heidelberg,  described  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Smith  ; and  the  Dresden  public  hospital,  are  all 
excellent  examples. 

The  civil  hospital  of  Friedrichshain  was  com- 
pleted in  1874,  and  took  six  years  in  building. 

It  was  the  result  of  much  study,  in  wliich  all 
the  most  eminent  German  authorities  took 
part,  and  it  has  issued  in  the  production  of  a 
building  which,  as  Mr.  Snell  observes,  “may  be 
said  to  mark  an  important  era  in  the  science  of 
hospital  construction,”  adding  “the  introduc- 
tion of  one-storied  pavilions,  although  limited 
to  the  surgical  division  only,  is  especially  com- 
mendable, as  being  the  possible  forerunner  of 
a total  abandonment  of  tbo  principle  of  erecting 
hospitals,  two,  three,  or  more  stories  iu  height. 
The  French  have  already  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  hospitals,  the  siek-wards  of  which  are 
all  of  them  but  one  story  in  height,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  universal  adoption 
of  this  principle  is  but  a question  of  time.” 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  site,  the 
administrative  offices  are  in  front,  towards  thi 
west,  and  at  the  extreme  east  is  the  kitchen, 
wash  - house,  and  engine  - house  block,  of 
three  stories  above  the  basement,  between 
which  are  the  chapel  and  the  Koman  and 
vapour  baths,  both  within  the  central  court, 
700  ft.  by  loO  ft.  wide,  formed  by  the  open 
paths  at  first  intended  to  be  covered  wavs,  con- 
necting theadministrativeoffices  and  the  kitchen 
block  with  the  entrance  ends  of  six  sick-wards, 
situated  equidistant  from  each  other  with  their 
axes  due  north  and  south,  or  exactly  opposite  to 
those  of  Heidelberg,  the  axes  of  which  are  due 
east  and  west.  I thiuk  the  former  arrange- 


is  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  block. 
These  general  sick-wards  are  in  two  stories 
above  the  basement.  So  also  are  the  two  in- 
fectious wards  at  the  south-west  of  the  site. 

On  the  north  side  of  che  general  hospital  are 
the  four  sfngle-storied  surgical  wards,  with  an 
operating-roombetween  the  uorthernmostof  the 
war  Is. 

This  is  a pavilion  hospital  pore  and  simple, 
without  even  the  usual  connecting  coiridor 
either  open  or  closed,  but  simply  paved  path- 
ways, with  the  surgical  wards  of  one  story  only, 
and  no  sick-wards  more  than  two  stories  in 
height.  What  Miss  Nightingale  said  of  the 
Lariboisiere  sick  wards,  that  “they  were  ae- 
distinct  from  each  other  as  if  miles  apart,”  ia 
much  more  applicable  to  these  buildings. 
Separate  buildings  are  provided  for  the  ice- 
house, married  officers’  quariera,  and  nurses* 
institute. 

The  total  accommodation  is  for  GOO  beds, — 1(> 
wards  for  28  beds  each,  eight  for  8 each,  32  for 
2 each,  and  24  for  1 patient  iu  each,  aud  the 
cost  was  350?.  per  bed.  The  large  warfs  for  2S- 
beds  arc  97  ft.  long,  29  ft.  9 in.  wide,  and 
lift.  Gin.  higb,  or  about  107  superficial  feet 
per  bed,  with  cubical  contents  of  2,076  ft.  per 
bed,  the  lineal  wall-space  per  bed  being  G ft. 
11  in.  Tbo  area  of  light  is  about  24  ft.  per  bed, 
with  double  sashes.  The  wards  are  ptfived  with- 
tiles,  and  the  walls  plastered  and  painted.  Th& 
sanitary  offices  are  well  fitted  with  English 
apparatus,  but  there  are  no  cross-ventilated 
lobbies,  nor  anything  to  prevent  the  air  of  these?- 
places  contaminating  the  air  of  the  ward, 
except  the  general  ventilation,  which  has  been 
carefully  thought  out. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  heating- 
by  hot  air  or  by  hot  water  -were  elaborately 
discussed,  and  specially  reported  and  experi- 
mented on,  with  the  result  that  all  the  buildings, 
except  the  infectious  block,  should  be  treated 
by  hot-water  circulation.  But  an  open  fire  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  ward,  and  in  the  day- 
room  beyond,  from  which  entrance  is  obtained 
to  the  verandah,  into  wliich  patients  can  be 
wheeled  in  fine  weather.  The  fresh  air  is 
passed  into  the  ward  over  the  warmed  pipes, 
about  0 ft.  from  the  floor,  through  the  three 
pedestals  enclosing  the  coils,  and  passes  up- 
wards, aud  returns  to  the  exhaust  gratingSi 
situated  uear  the  floor,  which  communicate  b^y 
flues  with  the  iron  flue  in  the  great  chimney- 
shaft,  at  the  base  of  which  a fire  is  going  at  all 
seasons,  by  which  means  the  air  in  the  brick 
shaft  enclosing  the  iron  smoke-flue  is  carried 
forwards  and  upwards  by  rarefaction,  on  the- 
principle  desci’ibed  by  Professor  Tyndall  iu  his- 
spcecb  at  the  opening  of  this  institution  by  the 
Duke  of  Albany. 

Besides  the  two  single  separation  wards,  the 
single-storied  surgical  wards  have  an  operating- 
room.  Tho  medical  wards  have  two  separation- 
wards  of  two  beds  each.  Between  these  wards 
and  the  nurses’  room  and  duty-room,  which- 
latter  overlooks  the  great  ward,  there  is  a cross- 
ventilated  passage.  If  a similar  cross  venti- 
lated passage  had  been  added  to  the  con- 
veniences and  lavatories  by  increasing  their 
lateral  projection,  these  wards  would  have  been 
perfect.  I think,  if  nurses  were  polled,  they 
would  give  the  preference  to  narrower  windows- 
and  a single  bed  between  each  window,  instead- 
of  the  usual  number  of  two. 

I have  little  to  add  to  what  has  now  been 
advanced,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show- 
how  much  has  already  been  done  towards  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  with  which  we- 
set  out,  viz.,  How  can  great  hospitals,  with' 
hundreds  of  sick  congregated  within  their  walls, 
be  kept  going  with  as  healthy  surroundings  as  a 
private  residence  in  the  country  ? aud  I think, 
we  may  conclude  that  few  such  dwellings  could 
compare  with  the  wards  of  the  great  Civil 
Hospital  at  Berlin. 

I have  said  little  of  the  defects  of  the  older 
hospitals.  I must  refer  you  to  Miss  Nightingale’s 
"Notes”  for  these  criticisms, — valuable  as 
warnings, — and  will  be  content  to  quote  one 
passage,  which,  by  its  great  contrast  with  oar 
present  practice,  will  at  least  show  the  advances- 
made  in  the  last  century. 

Miss  Nightingale  observes, — “ By  far  the 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  sick  and  maimed  by  agglomera- 
tion is  that  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
H6tel  Dieu  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  before  its  reconstruction  after  the 
fire,  on  the  plan  which  I exhibit,  and  which 


inent  the  right  one.  The  distance  between  j cost  nearly  a million  and  a half  of  money, 
them  IS  seven  times  their  height.  The  mortuary  { There  was  direct  atmospheric  communication 
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through  the  entire  suite  of  wards,  occupied  by 
above  550  bods  on  a single  floor.  The  whole 
hospital  contained  1,200  beds,  but  tho  beds  by 
no  means  represented  the  number  of  sick,  who 
■were  soraetirnes  placed  together  in  the  beds  as 
■close  as  they  could  lie.  And  in  tliis  way,  from 
2,000  to  5,000,  or  even  7,000,  sick  were  some- 
times in  the  hospital  at  one  time,  and  one  out  of 
evenj  four  paiiunts  used  to  die.  So  late  as  the 
jeax  1788,  each  of  the  beds  in  the  ITOtel  Dieu 
was  intended  to  h<'l<l  either  two  or  four  sick.” 

M.  Husson,  in  lii.s  book  entitled  “ iStude  sur 
lea  H6pitaus,”  shows  that  in  the  sisteenth  cen- 
tury, and  notwithstanding  tho  use  of  multiple 
•beds,  holding,  in  1515,  h'om  eight  to  twelve 
patients  in  each,  the  number  of  sick  in  the 
Hotel  IHeu  so  far  exceeded  tho  bed  accommo- 
•datioD  that  the  beds  in  15-30  wore  occupieil  by 
relays  of  patients,  and  forms  were  provided  in 
•wliich  the  sick  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  out  of  bed 
■could  rest  in  the  meantime.  “ t>ay  not  that  the 
former  times  were  better  than  these,  for  thou 
speakest  not  wisely  concerning  this  thing.”  But 
I think  wo  shall  all  agree  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale that  the  subject  is  almost  too  painful  to 
•dwell  on,  especially  as  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  admiuistration  of  the  period 
•acted  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
Only  let  us  not  reproduce,  even  on  a small  scale, 
the  same  structural  defects  or  mismanagement 
which  led  to  such  terrible  loss  of  life.  We  may, 
at  least,  congratulate  ourselves  that  every 
patient  has  long  since  acquired  the  right  to  his 
own  separate  bed, — a right,  however,  which  has 
not  yet  been  fully  extended  to  schools,  but  is 
rapidly  being  so,  and  in  the  form  of  separate 
■cubicles  in  the.  one  large  dormitory. 

1 have  no  time  to  describe  details  of  cou- 
•struction,  but  this  museum  contains  sanitary 
materials  and  appliances  and  working  models  of 
ward  windows  and  hospital  apparatus  generally, 
-in  great  plenty,  and  well  worthy  of  careful 
study. 


NEW  FACTS  AS  TO  THE  COST  OF 
INLAND  TRANSPORT. 

TflE  Select  Committee  on  Canal.s,  which  sits 
every  Thursday,  is  eliciting  very  valuable  evi- 
dence as  to  the  cost  of  transport,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  abroad.  On  the  24th  of 
May,  Mr.  W.  11.  Bartholomew,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  very  cheap  rate  at 
which  a special  kind  of  what  we  may  call  a 
water  train,  designed  by  himself,  has  been  now 
for  somo  years  at  work  on  the  Aire  and  Calder 
navigation.  Mr.  Allport,  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, gave  evidence  that  the  length  of  sidings 
■on  that  line  was  equal  to  that  of  the  line  itself. 
He  also  quoted  the  retuni.s  of  coal  borne  by 
railway  into  London,  which  in  1882  came  to 
6,546,000  tons.  According  to  evidence  before 
the  Railway  Rates  Committee  in  1S82,  the 
average  price  of  the  5,233,618  tons  of  coal 
brouglit  by  railway  into  London  in  1877  was 
>63.  5d.  per  ton;  the  rates  falling  froniOoud. 
per  ton  per  mile  for  102  miles  lead  to  0'39d.  per 
-ton  per  mile  for  260  miles  lead.  The  latter  is 
the  longest  lead  of  coal  on  our  English  rail- 
ways, there  being  no  competition  with  the  sea 
from  Newcastle.  At  the  same  rates,  2,10O,O0OZ. 
will  have  been  received  by  the  rail  way  companies 
for  bringing  coal  into  London  in  1882.  But  the 
Aggregate  cost  of  the  five  lines  carrjdng  coal 
into  Loudon,  — viz.,  the  Great  Western,  the 
London  and  North-Western,  the  Midland,'tbe 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Great  Eastern, — is 
more  than  219,000Z.  per  mile.  Nor  does  this 
■by  any  means  represent  the  full  cost  of  this  part 
of  these  lines,  as  it  is  the  average  cost  per 
mile  over  the  whole  length  of  the  railways 
in  question,  including  much  single  line ; 
while  450  miles  of  treble  and  quadruple  way 
have  been  laid  within  a mean  range  of  some 
■seventy  miles  fx'om  London.  The  xniueral  traffic 
jiow  forms  upwards  of  22  per  cent,  of  the 
average  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  it  occupies  the  lines  for 
more  than  half  the  working  time.  Thus  it  is 
understating  the  question  to  say  that  an  outlay 
of  100,0001.  per  mile  has  been  made  by  the 
•companies  in  question  to  provide  for  the  car- 
riage of  -uii'iierals  into  Loudon.  But  the  total  i 
gross  receipts  per  mile  for  the  traffic  cited ' 
comes  only  to  12,000Z.  per  annum,  and  at  a 
price  of  •49d.  pei*  ton  per  mile,  no  one,  how- 
ever sanguine,  oould  pretend  to  expect  moi'e 
than  10  per  cent,  profit.  On  that  showing, 
taking  eveiything  in  the  most  advantageous 
way  for  -the  •coal  traffic,  an  outlay  of  some 
lOOjOOOL  per  mile  iu  capital  only  earns  a ntt 


income  of  1,200Z.  per  mile,  or  1'2  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  capital,  tending  to  reduce  the 
goueral  dividends  of  each  line  to  a commensu- 
rate extent. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Conder,  M.Inst.C.E., 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  transport  by 
railway  aud  by  caual  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  aurl  the 
United  States.  It  appeared  from  the  tables 
put  in  by  this  witness  that  canal  traffic  is 
effected  more  cheaply,  and  that  higher  charges 
arc  in  certain  cases  made  for  railway  transport, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Jlr.  Conder  stated  tho  length  of 
the  canals,  navigable  rivers,  and  feeders  of  river 
and  canal  navigation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
7,336  miles.  The  length  of  the  French  canals 
and  n.avigation8,  open  aud  in  course  of  comple- 
tion, is,  according  to  this  witness,  8,882  miles. 
The  length  of  tho  canals  of  America  is  not 
known,  but  there  are  more  than  84,000  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States. 


THE  IMPERIAL  PAL.\CE  AT  STRASBURG- 
The  proposal  of  the  German  Government  to 
erect  a new  Imperial  Palace  in  tho  city  of 
Strasburg  led  to  a lively  debate  when  it  was 
first  submitted  to  the  German  Parliament ; but 
the  plan  was  ultimately  approved,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  construction  will  be  commenced 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  There  was 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  first  design,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  an  official  architect  in  the 
employ  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  IlerrLandbaninspector  Hermann  Eggert-. 
Instead  of  opening  a public  competition  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Reicheusperger  and 
other  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the 
German  Government  has  contented  itself  with 
calling  upon  Herr  Eggert  to  revise  and  modify 
some  details  of  his  original  design.  This  he  has 
now  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  Ministry, 
and  he  has  now  been  informed  that  the  super- 
vision of  tho  construction  of  the  edifice  is  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Herr  Eggert  had  been  for 
several  years  resident  in  Strasburg  as  architect 
of  the  new  university  there.  Ho  will  remove 
from  Berlin  to  that  city  again  in  order  to  carry 
out  tho  new  palace.  This  gentleman  has  .also 
been  entrusted  by  the  Government  with  the 
preparation  of  the  special  ])lans  and  details  for 
the  new  Great  Central  Railway  Station  at 
Frankfort-on-Main. 


MR.  W.  J.  WORTHINGTON,  ARCHITECT. 

Ox  the  6th  inst.  died,  at  his  residence, 
Fulgarth  House,  Balham,Mr.  W'.  J.  Worthington, 
of  the  Adclphi,  an  architect  aud  surveyor  well 
known  to  many  of  the  older  members  of  the 
profession.  Originally  with  Mr.  Clutton,  he 
became  managing  clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Finclen  & Lewie,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  OTie  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Union 
Assurance  Oflice,  an  appointment  he  held  for  a 
period  of  twenty-nine  years.  In  architectural 
practice  ho  was  associated  with  Mr.  George 
Rone  Clark  aud  others  iu  some  successful  com- 
petitions, and  acted  under  Professor  Lewis  as 
surveyor  for  the  old  Panopticon  ; aud  one  of 
his  last  engagements  a few  days  before  bis 
death  was  to  visit  its  ruins,  acting  in  tho  same 
capacity  for  the  new  Alhambra.  Ilis  business, 
wliich  was  an  extended  one,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  of  the 
Adelpbi,  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  OVERHEAD 
WIRES. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  late 
years  called  special  attention  to  the  great  and 
increasing  danger  to  the  public  which  is  caused 
by  tho  stretching  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  above  the  streets  and  houses  of  London 
and  other  towns.*  From  stress  of  weather  no 
less  than  from  neglect  of  supervision  of  erection 
and  maintenance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  multitudinous  wires  are  likely  to  become 
increasingly  menacing  to  the  safety  of  way- 
farers in  our  streets,  and  it  is  therefore  aatia- 
! factory  to  find  that  the  Government  and  the  local 
i authorities  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a sense  of 
their  duty  in  the  matter.  Questions  have  been 
asked  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  this  week,  and 
on  Monday  last  a deputation  of  representatives 

* See  “ Tele^aphy  and  the  Weather,”  Builder,  vol.  xl., 
p.  223  (Feb.  19,  1881)  ; and  “The  Modern  Sword  of 
Damocles,”  vol.  sliii.,  p.  800  (Dec.  23,  1882). 


from  forty  vestries  of  Loudon  waited  on  Sir 
Cliarles  Dilke  at  the  Local  Government  Board 
Office  on  the  question  of  overhead  wires.  The 
deputation  having  been  formally  introduced  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  M.P., 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  said  the  object  of  the 
vestries  was  twofold, — first,  as  a body  repre- 
senting the  ratepayers  they  saw  the  practice  of 
extending  overhead  wires,  which  they  con- 
sidered were  sure  to  lead  to  accidents,  and 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  tho  matter;  and  secondly,  they  wished  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  responsible  parties  to 
control  the  erection  of  overhead  wires.  It  was 
contended  by  some  people  that  the  vestry  was 
answerable,  as  it  was  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  replying,  said  the  view 
which  the  Government  took  on  the  subject  was 
that  the  on-ners  of  the  wires  had  no  greater 
rights  of  interfering  with  the  streets  than  had 
any  member  of  the  public  ; that  they  could  not, 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority,  interfere  with  the  public  highway 
in  such  a way  as  to  cause  obstruction  to  the 
public,  even  though  such  obstruction  was  limited 
to  the  execution  of  the  work  of  erection.  He 
said  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  say 
that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  unlawful  to  carry 
wires  across  the  street  where  the  permission  of 
the  owners  of  houses  had  been  obtained  ; but  it 
would  be  a question  of  fact  iu  each  case  whether 
the  wires  so  suspended  were  such  as  to  consti- 
tute a nuisance,  and  that  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  wires,  ic.,  and  their  length.  His 
view  was  that  the  vestries  had  power  to  so 
control  the  erection  of  wires,  but  if  after  a legal 
tost  it  was  found  that  they  had  not  such  powers, 
he  quite  agreed  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  obtain  them  by  seeking  legislation. 


VICTOR  EMANUEL  COMPETITION. 

By  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  last  year  to  examine  the  designs  of 
the  above,  five  competitors  have  been  awarded 
each  a gold  medal,  value  1,000  lire  (about  42i.), 
and  a diploma  of  merit.  (This,  of  course,  ia 
exclusive  of  the  first  prize,  taken  by  M.  Nauet, 
of  Paris,  whose  design,  however,  appears  not 
likely  to  be  carried  out,  a second  competition 
being  in  progress.)  There  were  over  2U0  com- 
petitors, several  submitting  more  than  one 
design.  The  names  aud  nationalities  of  the 
successful  competitors  are  : — 

Mr.  Daniel  Biade,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Kenilal. 

Messrs.  Tr-tbiicco,  Ferrario,  A Giudini,  Italy  (sic). 

Chevalier  Eurico  Bechetli,  Professor  of  Institute 
Fine  Arts,  of  Rome. 

Sig.  Paolo  Otto,  sculptor,  Berlin  and  Rome. 

Sig.  Giuvanni  Monticoli,  architect,  of  Rome. 


CHALET  RESIDENCES:  EARROW-ON- 
TIIE-HILL. 

Tnis  week  we  give,  as  promised,  an  illustra- 
tion of  tho  second  house  now  building  in  the 
private  park  of  Mr.  David  Brown.* 

Tlie  internal  arrangements  of  these  houses 
are  Swiss  in  character,  with  modern  English 
requirements  combined.  The  architect  ia  Mr. 
J.  T.  Walford,  of  82,  Buckingham  Palace-road. 


GREAT  AYTON  CEMETERY  LODGE. 

Tnis  lodge  is  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
the  Great  Ayton-in-Clevcland  Burial  Board. 
It  ia  being  built  in  connexion  with  the  new 
cemetery  which  has  lately  been  lai<l  out  upon  pro- 
perty purchased  from  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Richardson.  The  cemetery  is  inclosed 
by  a dwarf  wall  of  local  Ayton  Moor  stone  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  railing,  and  the  lodge  is  con- 
structed of  the  same  stone  in  horizontal  courses 
from  6 iu.  to  3 in.  in  depth,  and  lined  with  slag 
bricks  made  by  the  Cleveland  Slag  - working 
Company,  Middlesbrough,  a cavity  being  left 
between  the  stone  facing  and  brick  backing. 

The  whole  of  the  works  in  connexion  with  the 
cemetery  and  lodge  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Pearson,  builder.  Great  Ayton,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  "W.  Alexander,  ai’chitect,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees  and  Middlesbrough. 


Brewery  at  Bui'ton-on-Trent. — We  may 
add  to  the  statements  given  in  our  last  number 
that  the  whole  of  the  Dennett  concrete  arching, 
of  which  the  principal  floors  are  constructed 
(as  shown  by  the  section),  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  & Ingle,  of  Whitehall. 

* See  p.  289,  ante. 
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THE  ARTISANS’  ESTATE  AT  HORNSEY. 

We  are  enabled  this  week  to  gire  a series  of 
plates  illustrating  the  work  now  being  done 
towards  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings 
Company,  of  34,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, in  its  endeavours  to  meet  what  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  impor- 
tant social  questions  of  the  day,  viz., — How 
best  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
industrial  classes. 

The  extensive  nature  of  the  work  which  this 
Company  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  towards 
carrying  out  its  avowed  object,  is  attested  from 
the  fact  that  on  two  of  its  hnished  estates  alone, 
viz.,  the  Shaftesbury  and  Qneen’s  Park  Estates, 
there  have  already  been  erected  over  three 
thousand  houses,  with  a revenue  of  80,000?.  per 
annum,  and  a capital  employed  which  exceeds 
a million  sterling, — an  amount  which  will 
probably  be  nearly  doubled  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  estate  at  Hornsey,  which  we 
this  week  illustrate. 

The  avowed  object  above  referred  to  as  now 
being  carried  out  is  to  provide  bright,  cheerful, 
well-arranged,  commodious,  and  healthy  self- 
contained  cottage -homes  for  the  industrial 
classes  in  separated  houses,  each  having  back 
and  front  gardens,  as  distinguished  from 
dwellings  in  barrack-like  flats,  the  whole  built 
on  estates  laid  out  and  arranged  on  the  most 
approved  sanitary  principles,  which  are  main- 
tained and  managed  in  a way  that  is  likely  best 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  tenants. 

These  objects  are  so  thoroughly  iu  accord 
with  the  views  constantly  advocated  for  so 
many  years  past  in  this  journal,  that  we  trust 
a detailed  account  of  the  scheme  for  laying  out 
this  Company’s  new  estate  at  Hornsey  may 
prove  of  general  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  land  proposed  thus  to  be  developed  has 
an  area  of  about  100  acres;  it  fronts  upon  the 
Green-lanes  at  Wood  Green,  adjoining  the 
Green-lanes  railway  station,  and  runs  back, 
with  a gentle  elope,  to  Lordship-lane  in  the 
direction  of  Tottenham. 

A general  plan  of  the  estate,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  roads  and  houses,  is  given 
as  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  main  entrance 
from  the  Green-lanes  runs  parallel  with  the 
railway  to  an  enclosed  oval  garden  on  which  it 
is  hoped  to  erect  a church ; it  then  turns  and 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  estate.  This 
main  avenue  is  60  ft.  wide,  the  houses  beino- 
set  back  15  ft,,  so  that  there  is  a width  of  90  ft” 
from  house  to  hoxise.  The  other  avenues  are 
50  ft.  and  40  ft.  wide,  all  paths  and  roads  being 
paved  and  made  up  in  a substantial  manner 
and  also  planted,  mostly  with  plane  trees.  It 
is  hoped  to  rese’’ve  a large  open  space  of  nearly 
five  acres  as  a recreation  or  garden  ground,  and 
other  small  pieces  of  spare  ground  will  also  be 
reserved  and  ornamentally  planted. 

The  drainage  of  the  estate  has  to  be  arranged 
on  the  dual  system,  the  rain  and  surface-water 
being  kept  separate  from  the  sewage.  No 
drains  run  through  the  houses,  back  drains, 
^vith  intercepting  manholes,  specially  ventilated’ 
being  provided  to  all  terraces.  This  system  of 
ventilation  of  sewers  has  specially  been  con- 
sidered, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hr.  W. 
A.  H.  De  Pape,  the  engineer  and  surveyor  to 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board,  the  usual  venti- 
lating openings  in  the  roads  have  been  arranged 
to  act  simply  as  inlet  ventilators,  the  sewers 
having  at  short  distances  apart  specially 
desired  valves  and  upcast  ventilation  shafts 
carried  above  the  houses. 

In  laying  out  the  estate,  care  has  been  taken 
that  all  houses  are  set  well  back  from  the  road 
all  having  front  gardens,  and  the  objectionable 
practice  of  bringing  the  comer  houses  out  to 
pavement  line  of  the  return  road  is  in  all  cases 
avoided,  the  corner  houses  of  the  terraces  being 
set  back,  and  specially  designed  and  planned 
so  as  to  form  an  architectural  adornment  to  the 
terrace  of  which  it  forms  a part. 

'There  will  be  about  2,600  bouses  and  shops 
built  on  this  estate,  mostly  of  five  different 
classes,  as  shown  in  the  plans  given. 

The  first-class  houses  are  built  on  plots 
ha-nng  a frontage  of  about  16  ft.  wide  and 
oo  ft.  deep,  with  a floor  area  of  about  1,065  ft. 
on  both  floors,  containing  eight  rooms,  including 
the  scullery.  Each  house  is  provided  with  two 
sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  wash-house,  and  four 
bedrooms,  also  a back  entrance,  with  coal-cellar 
larder,  washing-copper,  and  water-closet  en- 
tered from  the  outside,  as  well  as  an  additional 


water-closet  on  the  chamber  floor.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  let  the  houses  at  a rental  of  from  11s. 
to  11s.  6d.  per  week,  including  all  rates  and 
taxes,  which  are  paid  by  the  company. 

Although  in  the  illustration  those  houses  are 
shown  with  no  water-closet  on  the  first-floor, 
yet  in  the  greater  number  they  are  provided, 
and  in  such  cases  the  back  rooms  am  fitted  up 
as  kitchens  and  sculleries  complete,  so  that 
they  may  accommodate  two  families  if  required. 

The  second-class  houses  are  built  on  plots 
having  a frontage  of  about  15  ft.  G in.  by  a 
depth  of  80  ft.  'The  floor  area  i.s  930  ft.,  con- 
taining seven  rooms,  there  being  only  three 
bedrooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  other  accom- 
modation is  similar  to  that  last  described,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  no  upstairs  water-closet. 
Tho  weekly  rental  of  these  houses  will  be  about 
lOs.  per  week. 

The  third-class  houses  are  built  on  plots 
having  a frontage  of  15  ft.  by  a depth  of  about 
70  ft.,  and  contain  a floor  area  of  about  800  ft., 
containing  six  rooms,  three  being  bedrooms. 
The  weekly  rental  of  these  houses  will  be  about 
9s.  per  week. 

The  fourth-class  houses  are  built  on  plots 
having  frontages  of  about  14  ft.  6 iu.  by  a depth 
of  about  70  ft.,  with  a floor  area  of  660  ft.,  con- 
taining five  rooms,  there  being  two  bedrooms 
on  tho  first  floor.  The  rentals  of  these  houses 
will  be  about  7s.  Cd.  per  week. 

The  fifth-class  houses  are  built  on  plots 
having  a frontage  of  13  ft.,  by  a depth  of  60  ft. 
The  floor  area  is  about  470  ft.,  containing  a 
front  living-room,  with  kitchen  and  small  wash- 
house behind,  with  two  bedrooms  over.  The 
I'ental  of  these  houses  wiU  be  about  6a.  per 
week. 

It  is  proposed  that  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  houses  built  should  be  of  the  smaller  class 
in  order  to  encourage  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  effort  to  avail  themselves  of  houses  at  a 
rental  which  will  not  make  it  necessary  to  take 
in  lodgers. 

In  the  general  planning  of  these  houses  the 
comiiany  does  not,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
plates,  profess  to  show  any  specially  new 
arrangement,  the  type,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth-class  houses,  being  that  which  seems 
to  have  been  universally  adopted  in  all  town 
and  suburban  terrace  dwellings,  as  giving  the 
greatest  accommodation  at  the  cheapest  rate; 
where,  however,  any  special  requirement  has  to 
be  met,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  shallow, 
corner,  and  other  irregularly-shaped  plots,  the 
architect  has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  design  plans  of  almost  every  variety  of 
arrangement;  but  for  the  general  terrace  plans 
the  Board  has  not  found  it  practicable  to  adopt  a 
more  convenient  and  economical  plan  than  that 
shown. 

We  give  a general  view  of  the  terraces  of  the 
first  and  second  class  houses,  as  will  be  seen. 
A feature  in  tho  design  is  made  of  the  corner 
houses ; aud  with  a view  of  breaking  up  the 
monotony  of  tho  long  linos  which  terraces  in 
streets  produce,  specially  designed  features  are 
introduced  at  intervals  so  as  to  break  up  and 
improve  the  sky-line  of  the  buildings  ; advan- 
tage is  also  taken  of  these  features  to  improve 
the  accommodation  of  the  houses,  so  that  a 
return  may  be  obtained  for  the  e.\tra  outlay  by 
an  increased  rent,  which  is  readily  obtained  in 
such  cases. 

The  houses  are  all  built  with  a layer  of  con- 
crete over  the  whole  area  of  the  buildings  ; the 
walls  are  of  brickwork, — the  party-walls  being 
hollow  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  between 
the  tenements;  slate  aud  cement  damp-proof 
courses  are  used ; the  walls  are  faced  with 
red  and  yellow  bricks,  with  ten-a-cotta  cills  and 
flower-guards ; the  roofs  are  mostly  slated,  but 
to  give  variety  many  are  tiled ; the  whole  being 
built  with  the  best  materials  and  designed  to 
have  a bright  and  cheerful  appearance.  The 
space  under  the  ground  floor  is  specially  venti- 
lated, as  are  also  all  the  rooms.  There  is  con- 
stant water  supply, — there  being  no  cisterns 
except  the  water-waste  preventers  to  the  water- 
closets.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of 
approved  yet  simple  character,  all  waste  and 
other  pipes  being  discharged  over  open,  trapped, 
yard  gullies. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  tenants, 
as  we  are  told,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for,  as 
before  indicated,  plots  will  be  reserved  for 
places  of  worship,  schools,  &c.,  and  a building 
for  pubUc  meetings  is  about  to  be  built  in  a con- 
venient position  on  the  estate,  besides  a large 
hall  to  contain  about  1,000  people.  This  will 
contain  sets  of  committee  and  club  rooms,  also 


a coffee-taveru  and  other  conveniences.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  estate,  stables,  workshops, 
and  laundries  will  be  erected,  and  a due  propor- 
tion of  shops,  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  tenants,  will  be  built. 

Although  the  Board  does  not  think  it  advisable 
to  interfere  directly  with  the  conduct  of  any  of 
the  societies  that  spring  up  on  such  an  estate, 
yet  it  is  always  desirous  of  helping  forward  any 
good  work  doing  by  the  tenants  on  its  pro- 
perties. With  this  object  it  gives  prizes  to  the 
different  horticultural  and  window-gardening 
societies  on  the  estates,  and  claims  to  be  always 
seeking  to  help  those  associations  which  promote 
thrift  and  are  calculated  to  teach  its  tenants  to 
help  themselves.  With  this  object,  also,  it  will 
not  allow  any  public-houses  or  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  on  its  estates,  and  it  thus  endeavours  to 
induce  the  most  quiet  and  provident  portion  of 
the  industrial  classes  to  occupy  its  houses. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  roads,  &c.,  are  now 
laid  out.  Large  workshops  and  drying  and 
store  sheds  have  been  erected,  and  about  400 
houses  are  at  the  present  time  being  built. 
The  whole  of  the  works  and  buildings  connected 
with  this  estate  have  been  designed  by  the 
company’s  architect,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  of 
No.  13,  Eitzroy-square,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence, and  with  the  close  supervision  of  the 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  R.  E.  Farrant,  aud  a com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  the  works  are  being 
rapidly  carried  out. 


THE  ORIENTAL  MUSEUM,  VIENNA. 

Since  the  time  when,  in  the  Oriental  Section 
of  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition  (1873), 
a vast  variety  of  exquisite  and  unique  objects 
of  Eastern  art  was  brought  before  the  people 
of  Austria,  the  favour  with  which  its  pro- 
ducts were  regarded  has  been  constantly  on 
the  increase.  That  exhibition  is  a memory  of 
tho  past,  but  its  fruits  have  been  preserved. 
One  of  its  results  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Oriental  Museum,  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Herr  von  Skala.  In  its  rooms  the 
precious  art  products  of  the  East  in  its  widest 
sense, — comprising  in  that  term  the  countries 
from  Bosnia  to  Japan  and  China, — have  been 
stored  by  expert  hands,  and  offer,  in  their  com- 
pleteness, a rare  collection  of  its  kind.  Few 
who  pass  the  buildings  of  the  Vienna  Exchange 
have  a conception  of  the  amount  of  art  and 
taste  of  two  continents  which  is  collected  in  the 
Oriental  Museum.  And  yet  a visit  to  the 
museum  would  well  repay  the  inquirer.  Visitors 
to  the  late  Trieste  Exhibition  will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  room  exhibited  by  the 
Oriental  Museum,  which  was  arranged  by  Herr 
Charlemont,  and  caused  the  admiration  of  art 
critics.  That  exhibition,  together  with  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  new  museum,  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  Austrian  trade  and 
industry,  has  opened  up  new  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  has  favoured  production.  Lately 
an  arrangement  was  made,  for  which  the  public 
are  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent, 
by  which  the  collections  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Randolph  and  an  unknown  noble  patron  were 
liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  museum 
authorities.  Herr  Hugo  Charlemont  has  thereby 
been  enabled  to  fit  up  and  completely  furnish 
four  rooms,  which  have  now  been  thrown  open 
for  public  inspection.  The  wonders  of  Arabian, 
Caucasian,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  art 
have  been  combined  in  a magnificent  ertsemhle, 
delighting  the  eye  and  charming  the  mind.  Cur 
illustration  represents  the  fourth  room  of  the 
Criental  Museum.  In  this  space,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  series,  the  decorative 
talent  of  Herr  Charlemont  has  found  ample 
scope  for  display.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  stated  that  all  the  resources  of  Eastern  flora 
and  fauna  were  placed  at  the  decorator’s  dis- 
posal, and  he  has  made  full  use  of  them. 


Bristol  and  G-loucestersliire  Archso- 
logical  Society. — At  a meeting  of  the  Council 
of  this  Society,  held  at  Bath,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  that 
place  on  Tuesday,  July  31st,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  Mr.  E.  Stafford  Howard,  M.P., 
will  be  the  president  for  the  next  year.  The 
programme  for  the  annual  meeting  will  include 
the  following  excursions  : — On  the  31st,  to 
Roman  Bath;  August  1,  Sodbury,  Dyrham, 
and  Lansdown  ; 2nd,  Thornbury  and  Iron 
Acton.  It  is  anticipated  that  Dr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man, Professor  Earle,  and  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth  will  attend  the  meeting,  and  will  be 
amongst  the  readers  of  papers. 
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THE  SITE  FOR  THE  PROPOSED 
CATHEDRAL  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

The  following  is  the  report  prepared  by 
the  special  sab-committee  giving  particulars 
of  the  available  sites  for  the  proposed  new 
cathedral : — 

“ The  special  sub-committea  to  whom  you  en- 
trusted tho  duty  of  collecting  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  a site  for  tho  proposed  cathedral  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  with  earnestness, 
and,  they  venture  to  hope,  with  some  measure  of 
success.  In  their  investigation  they  were  mate- 
rially assisted  by  Mr.  Shelmerdiiie,  the  borough 
surveyor,  and  by  Sir  James  Picton.  They  bad  also 
the  advantage  of  tho  knowledge  possessed  of  land 
and  buildings  by  Colonel  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Hale  and 
a letter  of  suggestions  from  Mr.  Lystor,  of  the  Dock 
office.  To  all  these  gentlemen,  and  to  others  who 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  they  beg  to  tender 
their  best  thanks. 

The  first  point  of  importance  was  one  in  which 
Sir  James  Picton  and  Mr.  Sholmerdine  thoroughly 
concurred,  viz.,  that  tho  area  sought  for  should  not 
comprise  less  than  10,000  yards  ; aud  that  the  length 
of  the  edifice  from  ea.st  to  west  should  not  be  less 
than  300  ft.  Other  considerations  were  not  for- 
gotten, e.g.,  that  tho  situation  should  be  publicand 
central,  and  that  the  building  should,  if  possible, 
be  open  to  view  on  at  least  three  sides. 

But  a very  important  element  in  the  consideration 
of  every  site  suggested  was  its  probable  cost,  in  c.ase 
it  required  to  be  purchased  in  whole  or  in  part.  It 
was  stated  that  land  covered  with  buildings  could 
not  be  procured  for  less  than  from  8/.  to  10^.  per 
yard  ; while  in  some  instances  that  amount  would  bo 
nearly  doubled.  Land  which  is  not  covered  by 
buildings  is  very  rare  within  tho  city,  or  of  limited 
extent ; so  that  a sufficient  one  could  only  be  found 
at  a considerablo  distance  from  the  present  centre. 
It  was  hoped  that  some  of  the  churchyards  of  tho 
town,  now  practically  disused,  might  have  served 
the  purpose  ; but  it  has  been  found  that  only  one 
possesses  tho  requisite  space. 

Whatever  may  be  the  site  selected,  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  its  probable  condition  in  the  future, 
for  one  might  be  deteriorated  by  the  class  of  build- 
ings which  would  rise  around  it,  while  another 
might  be  improved  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  ; 
so  that  oven  when  a preference  is  given  to  a few 
sites, — say  two  or  three,— the  public  must  not 
regard  their  present  condition  as  a correct  indication 
of  what  any  of  them  will  be,  even  a few  ye.ars 
hence. 

The  number  of  situations  suggested  as  suitable 
have  been  about  twenty  in  all,  but  some  of  them  did 
not  require  detailed  considtration.  So  many  as 
fourteen,  however,  have  been  examined  with  great 
caro,  and  a table  compiled  from  Mr.  Shelmerdine's 
plans  and  private  information,  contains  details 
respecting  each." 

Aa  a supplement  to  tho  report,  further  in- 
formation is  given  by  Mr.  Shelmerdine,  who 
remarks  upon  the  various  sites  named.  We 
quote  a few  passages  from  bis  remarks  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  most  likely  sites  : — 

‘^St.John'sChurchi/ard. — This  site  has  a total  area 
of  about  15,300  square  yards,  and  from  east  to  west 
an  extreme  length  of  about  430  ft.  The  present 
church  was  erected  under  an  Act  of  P.irliaraent 
obtained  in  1762  ; it  was  not  consecrated,  however, 
until  1783.  There  are  some  2,572  gravestones,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  cathedral  being  erected  here 
about  one-half  of  these  would  have  to  be  interfered 
with.  As  regards  the  area,  it  would  be  quite 
practicable  to  erect  an  edifice  here  with  a length 
from  east  to  west  of  from  300  ft.  to  390  ft.  It  is  to 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  a difficulty  might  arise 
with  the  Corporation  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
site  being  appropriated  for  tho  purpose,  as  it  may 
be  considered  that  it  should  be  reserved  in  order  to 
leave  open  the  western  side  of  St.  George’s  Hail. 
There  is  also  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
erecting  a cathedral  in  such  close  proximity  to 
buildings  in  the  Classic  style  of  architecture,  taking 
into  account  that  Gothic  is  the  prevailing  style  for 
church  purposes.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  if  erected  on  this  site  tho  edifice  would  be 
completely  hidden  from  the  most  important  of  the 
surrounding  thoroughfares  by  St.  George’s  Hall, 
and  also  that  should  the  high-level  roadway  be  con- 
structed in  William  Brown-street,  the  low-level 
street  between  the  bridge  and  the  site  would  be 
anything  but  an  advantage.  The  level  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  site  is  about  22  ft.  above  that 
at  the  north-western  comer,  and  the  cost  of  levelling 
this,  should  it  be  considered  desirable,  would  be 
about  4,500f.  With  regard  to  the  graves,  the  cost 
of  removing  tho  contents  may  be  set  down  at  about 
121.  per  grave.  The  subsoil  is  yellow  friable  sand- 
stone. The  extreme  height  of  St.  George’s  Hall  is 
115  ft.  or  thereabout. 

Si.  Luhe's  Ch.ti.rch  and  Leece-slreel.  — This  site  would 
be  bounded  by  Berry-street,  Leeco-street,  Rodney- 
street,  and  Bold-place,  and  have  a total  area  of 
9,250  square  yards,  with  a length  of  about  480  ft. 
from  east  to  west.  To  obtain  this  area  it  is  pro- 
posed to  utilise  the  site  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  and 
yard,  containing  about  5,450  square  yards,  and  to 
acquire  and  add  thereto  certain  properties  in 
Rodnoy-street  and  Roscoe-street,  covering  an  area 


of  about  3,800  square  yards.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
acquire  a further  plot  in  Rodney-streot,  containijig 
about  780  square  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing Bold-place  into  that  street.  The  property 
proposed  to  be  acquired  consists  mainly  of  valuable 
dwelling-houses  fronting  to  Rodnoy-street,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  it  might  be  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  'The  cost  of  getting  in  this 
property  would  probably  not  be  less  than  20,000f. 
Tho  site  would  no  doubt  be  a fine  one,  affording 
room  for  a cathedral  of  imposing  dimensions,  and 
tho  neighbouibnod  would  be  all  th.at  could  be 
desired.  The  subsoil  is  friable  sandstone.  'The 
difierence  in  tho  levels  is  about  27  ft. 

(teorgt’s  J)ock,  dx.- — Tho  Corporation  have  decided 
not  to  renew  any  of  the  leases  of  tho  w.irohouses  in 
tho  block  fronting  wliat  is  known  as  tho  Goree 
Piazzas,  and  as  this  block  will  sooner  or  later  be 
demolished  by  the  filling  up  of  tho  George’s  Dock,  a 
magnificent  space  would  be  formed.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  loss  of  accommoda- 
tion by  the  Dock  Board,  but  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
traffic  must  lead  shortly  to  a demand  for  the  filling 
up  cf  the  dock,  it  is  just  possible  that,  in  view  of 
this,  upon  proper  representations  being  m.ade,  the 
Board  might  consent  to  anticipate  the  actual 
necessity  in  favour  of  such  an  object  as  that  which 
the  committee  have  in  view.  Assuming  the  baths 
to  be  removed,  and  tho  small  basin  at  present  in 
rear  of  the  stage  to  be  filled  up  as  part  of  the 
arrangement,  the  area  available  between  the  build- 
ings at  the  bottom  of  Water-street,  kc.,  and  the 
river  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  cathedral 
proper,  and  in  every  respect  suitable,  being  easy  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  Liverpool,  and  from  tho 
Cheshire  side,  and,  in  fact,  situate  at  the  point  of 
the  city  even  now  traversed  by  tho  great  bulk  of 
visitors.  For  a fine  architectural  efl’ect  probably 
this  site  cannot  be  .surpassed,  and  being  situate 
upon  the  margin  of  the  river  (and  at  tho  only  point 
where  practically  the  public  have  direct  access  to  it), 
it  would  be  a popular  one,  and  ono  that  in  all 
probability  would  find  favour  with  the  section  of  the 
public  which  may  be  expected  to  subscribe  towards 
the  erection  of  the  edifice.” 


SILOS  AND  ENSILAGE. 

Tbe  construction  of  silos  or  receptacles  for  the 
storage  of  crops’  is  a subject  upon  which  much 
has  been  said  of  late  years,  and  reference  has 
been  made  to  it  in  our  own  columns  on  more 
than  ono  occasion.  Inasmuch  as  all  circum- 
stances affecting  the  supply  of  green  fodder 
arc  of  interest  to  horse -owners  as  well  as 
to  dairy-farmers,  we  select  from  a special 
account  in  the  Chester  Chronicle  some  parti- 
culars of  filling  the  now  silos  at  Horseley-lane 
Dairy  Farm,  near  Beckforton  Castle,  which 
have  been  constructed  by  Lord  Tollomache,  by 
way  of  experiment,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenantry.  These  silos,  which  are  not  pits,  are 
four  in  Jiumber,  and  have  been  formed  out  of 
what  was  originally  a cart-shed  and  root  storage 
house.  The  front  of  this  was  divided  into  four 
bays  by  five  stone  jjillars.  The  spaces  between 
the  pillars  have  been  built  up  with  a brick  wall 
some  14  in.  thick,  with  a door  for  each  silo.  This 
door  is  cased  inside  with  tin,  painted,  and  is 
strengthened  outside  by  means  of  iron  cross- 
bars and  wedges  to  resist  the  presstire  of  the 
material  in  the  silo.  The  size  of  each  silo  is 
given  aa  follows  : — No.  1 silo,  size  1,402  cubic 
feet ; No.  2 silo,  size  1,402  cubic  feet ; No.  3 
silo,  size  1,402  cubic  feet ; No.  4 silo,  size  2,091 
cubic  feet;  size  of  all  four  silos,  6,297  cubic 
feet,  containing,  at  42  lb.  of  ensilage  to  a cubic 
foot,  2,361  cwt.,  or  118  tons  1 cwt.  of  ensilage. 
Roughly  speaking,  for  the  writer  did  not  measure 
them,  the  first  three  silos  appeared  to  bo  about 
13  ft.  square  by  about  8 ft.  high, — at  least,  as 
to  the  part  to  be  used  for  ensilage.  Of  course, 
there  was  considerable  space  above  that,  in  which, 
on  stout  shelves  supported  by  brackets,  were 
supported  in  each  silo  no  fewer  than  forty-two 
boxes  filled  ■with  stones,  and  weighing  ij  cwt. 
each,  thus  giving  a total  available  weight  for 
each  silo  of  3 tons  3 cwt.  “ The  ensilage,  when 
tbe  silos  are  filled  with  it,  will  be  covered  with 
wooden  shutters,  6 ft.  long  and  3 ft.  wide.  The 
shutters  will  then  be  covered  with  6 in.  or  8 in. 
of  bran,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  on  the  bran  will 
be  placed  the  weights.  In  two  months  or  so 
the  weights,  shutters,  and  bran  will  be  removed 
to  enable  the  silos  to  be  tilled  up,  owing  to  the 
sinking  which  will  have  taken  place  in  the  en- 
silage. Afterwards  the  shutters,  weights,  and 
bran  will  be  replaced,  and  left  until  the  ensilage 
is  required  for  fodder.  The  ensilage  will  then 
be  sufficiently  solid  to  be  cut  with  a hay-stack 
knife.”  (The  matter  quoted  is  from  a circular 
which  Lord  Tollemache  has  had  struck  off  for 
the  information  of  his  tenantry  and  other 
inquirers.)  Tho  boxes  filled  with  stones  above 
mentioned,  being  on  shelves  high  up,  are  in  a , 


handy  position  to  be  lowered  on  to  the  shutters 
by  means  of  a chain  and  pulleys  running  on 
rails  fastened  to  tbe  roof  timbers,  access  from 
one  side  to  another  being  gained  by  openings 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dividing  walls 
and  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  end  walls.  The 
interior  of  each  silo  is  covered  with  about  1 in. 
of  concrete,  and  the  tile  floors  are  also  thinly 
coated  with  concrete  to  make  the  joints  good 
and  keep  out  the  damp.  Horizontal  lines  are 
painted  at  intervals  on  the  concrete  to  mark 
the  level  which  has  been  reached,  or  show  the 
sinkage.  They  are,  besides,  serviceable  in  keep- 
ing the  work  level. 

'I’he  morning  was  rather  unfavourable  for  the 
operation  of  filling  the  first  silo,  as  some  rain 
had  fallen  the  previous  night,  and  the  weather 
being  damp  and  hazy  the  grass  liad  not  dried. 
It  is  laid  down  by  tho  authorities  that  grass 
ought  not  to  be  cut  for  ensilage  when  it  rains, 
or  when  the  grass  is  very  wet  from  rain  water, 
as  it  is  important  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
the  sap  of  the  grass  from  being  mixed  with  rain 
water;  but  it  is  also  said  ‘‘it  maybe  cut  or 
carried  two  or  three  hours  after  it  has  rained." 
Accordingly,  operations  were  commenced  by 
mowing  the  long,  rank  grass  in  the  Orchard, 
this  grass  being  advisedly  selected  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  some  other  grass  of  a rank 
character,  grown  on  land  flooded  by  sewage  in 
tho  vicinity  of  the  dairy  farm.  As  fast  aa  it 
was  mown  the  grass  was  brought  in  carts  to  a 
very  large  chaff-cutter, — we  believe  the  largest 
size  made  by  Messrs.  Richmond  & Chandler, — 
the  mouth  of  which  is  14J  in.  across.  This 
chaff-cutter,  driven  by  steam,  cut  the  grass 
sufficiently  fast  to  keep  one  man  constantly 
employed  iu  packing  the  grass  on  to  a travelling 
feeder,  and  two  others  shovelling  the  chopped 
grass  away  as  fast  as  it  was  cut,  with  large 
wooden  toothed  shovels.  Two  carts  were  kept 
going  as  fast  as  they  could,  carrying  the  chopped 
grass  to  the  silo,  two  men  with  each  cart 
shovelling  the  chopped  grass  through  the 
openings  beneath  tbe  long  shutters  placed  just 
beneath  the  eaves  of  the  silos.  The  carts 
carrying  the  cut  grass  are  boarded  up  to  prevent 
tho  cut  grass  blowing  about.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  the 
chaff-cutter  on  the  floor  above  the  silos,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  cartage  of  the  cut  grass,  but  bis 
lordship  has  preferred  to  utilise  a spare 
building  as  it  stood  for  the  first  experiment,  and 
not  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  a modern 
silo,  his  object  being,  in  the  first  instance,  merely 
to  show  his  tenantry  tho  value  of  ensilage  as 
food  for  dairy  stock,  and  to  demonstrate  it  in  a 
way  which  is  within  the  moaus  of  all  of  them. 
All  of  them  have  barns,  whereas  he  had  none 
at  the  dairy.  His  lordship,  who  was  present 
superintending  the  operation  of  filling  tho 
silo,  stated  that  when  he  commenced  tho 
management  of  the  estate,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  studiously  avoided  the  creation  of  what  is 
called  a homo  farm  or  model  farm,  as  he  found 
that  on  so  many  estates  such  a farm  engrossed 
the  whole  attention  of  the  landlord.  He  pre- 
ferred, therefore,  to  co-operate  with  his  tenants 
in  the  improvement  of  their  farms  for  their 
benefit  and  that  of  the  estate.  To  resume  tho 
account  of  tbe  work  going  on  in  the  filling  of 
the  silo.  The  work  was  begun  by  wheeling  the 
cut  grass  in  large  barrows  made  for  the  piu-pose 
with  boarded  sides  standing  some  4 ft.  iu 
height.  These  were  wheeled  in  through  the 
silo  doors  on  the  ground  level,  as  long  as  that 
could  bo  conveniently  done,  a kind  of  stack 
being  formed  inside  the  silo,  but  care  was  taken 
not  to  give  this  stack  a regular  upright  side,  as 
the  result  would  have  been  tbe  formation  of  an 
air  apace,  when  the  silo  was  afterwards  filled  in. 
On  the  contrary*,  an  irregtilar  sloping  surface 
was  formed,  and  when  the  door  was  at  last 
closed  aud  the  ent  grass  was  pitched  in  from 
the  carts  through  the  shuttered  opening  below 
the  eaves,  the  grass  coming  in  was  well  rammed 
against  this  sloping  side  and  made  level.  Three 
men  were  at  work  in  the  silo,  all  wearing 
smooth-soled  wooden  clogs,  stamping  the  grass 
down,  two  of  them  also  using  wooden  rammers 
and  the  third  sprinkling  coarse  salt  out  of  a tin 
dredger  with  half-inch  holes.  The  quantity  of 
salt  is  2 lb.  to  every  half  cwt.,  this  having  been 
found  in  Lord’  Walsingham’s  silos  at  Merton  to 
be  about  the  right  proportion. 

Lord  Tollemache  stated  that  he  hopes  where 
he  has  hitherto  produced  three  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  to  produce  eight  tons  of  ensilage,  and  be  is 
couvinced  that  the  latter  is  twice  as  nutritious 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  hay,  on  account  of  tho 
natural  juices  of  the  grass  being  preserved 
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His  Lordship  has  made  personal  inspection  of 
the  system  pnrsned  at  Lord  Walsingham’s  silos, 
and  says  that  when  he  went  there  he  expected 
to  find  a disagreeable  smell  of  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  instead  of  wliich  there  was  a 
very  sweet  aroma.  As  to  the  cost,  ho  was 
informed  that  one  gentleman  fn  Essex  had 
maintained  the  possibility  of  constructing  a silo 
for  SOL  by  simply  digging  a hole  in  the  ground 
of  the  size  of  12  cubic  feet,  concreting  the 
bottom  and  sides,  and  covering  it  with  a sort  of 
dome,  with  a hole  in  the  middle  for  a man  to 
get  through.  The  advantage  which  his  lordship 
expects  to  derive  in  his  own  case  he  states  as 
follows : — He  lives  in  Suffolk  and  in  London 
part  of  the  year,  but  he  is  in  Cheshire  three  or 
four  months,  and  during  that  time  some  80  or 
00  tons  of  hay  are  used  for  the  horses  and  other 
stock.  That  80  or  90  tons  of  hay  come  off  two 
mowing  fields  of  the  same  size — about  24  or  25 
acres, — and  he  believes  that  by  means  of  the 
system  of  ensilage  he  shall  be  able  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  with  one  of  these  fields, 
and  have  the  other  available  for  another  pur- 
pose. Furthermore,  his  lordship  has  on  his 
estate  some  250  or  260  cottagers,  and  each  one 
of  these  cottagers  keeps  a cow.  He  looked 
forward  to  these  cottagers  deriving  great 
benefit  from  the  system  of  ensilage  applied  in 
some  simple  form. 


BERKS  ARCHHEOLCGICAL  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tins  society  had  its  first  excursion  for  the 
present  season  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  the 
following  places  were  visited,  — Faringdon, 
Oreat  Coxwell,  Coleshill,  and  Fairford. 

Arriving  at  Faringdon,  the  ancient  parish 
church  was  visited,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Chapman, 
the  vicar,  meeting  the  members  at  the  entrance. 
Mr.  Chapman  read  a paper  on  the  church.  He 
said  there  were  few  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
and  not  many  in  England,  that  surpassed  it  in 
points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Medimval 
art.  Of  Norman  wox'k  in  its  purity  there 
was  but  one  specimen  left  in  the  church,  viz., 
the  north  door  to  the  nave  (now  disused).  The 
most  prominent  features  in  the  door  were  the 
peculiarity  of  the  mouldings  on  the  joints,  the 
various  patterns,  and  the  wood  moulding ; the 
<Jate  of  the  door  was  about  1070,  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  A large  portion  of 
the  church  was  of  the  semi-Norman  style, 
passing  into  Early  English,  about  1180,  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  mixture  of  Norman  outline 
and  Early  English  detail  in  the  nave  arche.s 
rendered  that  portion  of  the  building  especially 
■valuable  to  the  student  of  architectural  chron- 
ology.  The  most  beautiful  feature  of  the 
church  was  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  as 
•seen  in  the  interior  ; the  four  great  piers  sup- 
porting  the  tower  were  lined  with  bundles  of 
•serai-cylindrical  shafts,  each  finished  by  a carved 
capital  of  elegant  and  varied  form.  The 
chaucel,  which  dated  from  about  1200,  was 
remarkable  for  its  great  length  and  extreme 
simplicity,  and  in  the  sedilin  the  sculptor  had 
been  lavish  of  his  art.  In  the  Unton  Chapel 
there  were  several  monuments  worthy  of 
■examination.  The  Perpendicular  portion  of 
the  sacred  edifice,  the  west  window  of  the 
nave,  and  the  Pye  Chapel,  or  north  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  were  next  dealt  with,  the  latter  of 
which  (added  since  the  Reformation)  contri- 
buted much  to  the  beauty  of  the  general  effect. 

At  Faringdon  House,  Mr.  D.  Bennett,  the 
owner,  received  the  visitors,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Guilding  read  a paper  on  the  Manor 
of  _ Great  Faringdon,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  few  places  in  Berkshire  could  trace  their 
history  from  so  remote  a period  as  the  ancient 
town  of  Farringdon.  During  the  Saxon  period 
the  kings  had  a palace  there,  in  which  Edward 
the  Elder  died  in  925,  and  in  the  stormy  reign 
■of  Stephen  the  town  seemed  to  have  played  an 
important  ])art  in  the  Civil  War  between  that 
monarch  and  the  Empress  Matilda.  In  the 
year  1144  the  Queen’s  half-brother,  Robert 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  built  a castle  at  Faringdou 
which  he  fortified  and  defended  against  King 
Stephen  ; but,  after  a close  siege  of  four  days, 
want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  surrender’ 
^d  it  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground! 
He  (Mr.  Guilding)  was  inclined  to  think  that 
lanngdon  Clump  -was  the  site  of  the  old 
Norman  castle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  they 
had  the  first  charter  on  record  relatino-  to  the 
town,  the  date  being  1218;  it  granted  a market 
on  Mondays  to  the  Abbot  Beaulieu,  but  by  the 


charter  of  1313  the  market  day  was  changed 
to  Wednesday.  Mr.  Guilding  traced  several 
memorable  events  which  occurred  in  the  town 
(including  battles)  from  the  time  of  King 
Richard  II.  down  to  a recent  period,  and  gave  a 
history  of  the  ancient  Manor  House  of  Faring- 
don  and  of  the  various  possessors  of  it,  some  of 
whom  were  distinguished  persons. 

Carriages  being  taken,  apleasant  drive  brought 
the  party  to  Great  Coxwell,  where  the  cele- 
brated Abbot’s  Bam,  situated  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  William  Gerrtng  (whose  family  has  in  a 
direct  line  occupied  the  land  for  325  years), 
was  inspected.  Mr.  Rutland  gave  a very  con- 
cise history  of  the  barn,  which  measures 
152  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  the  walls  being 
4 ft.  thick.  The  mouldings  and  corbels  show 
it  belonged  to  the  Decorated  period.  The 
original  roof  remains,  with  plain  open  timbers, 
carried  partly  on  two  rows  of  massive  oak 
pillars  resting  on  stone  plinths.  A cursory 
glance  at  the  building  was  made,  after  which 
Badbury  Hill  was  ascended.  The  Hon.  Sec. 
gave  a brief  description  of  a circular  camp, 
GOO  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a very  wide  ditch 
around  it,  and  in  which  some  years  ago  human 
bones  were  found,  it  being  situated  on  the 
turnpike  - road  leading  from  Faringdou  to 
Uighworth. 

Coleshill  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  was  the  next  point  of  interest,  and  as 
his  lordship  had  kindly  throwTi  open  the  mansion 
for  the  inspection  of  the  party,  the  permission 
was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  principal 
rooms,  the  pictures,  &c.,  were  hurriedly  scanned, 
the  richly-carved  staircase,  and  the  beautifully- 
moulded  ceilings  being  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Smith  read  an  able  paper  in  the 
hall  on  Inigo  Jones  (the  architect  of  Coleshill 
House,  which  was  built  in  1650)  and  his  in- 
fluence on  English  architecture. 

Quitting  the  mansion,  the  visitors  repaired  to 
Coleshill  Church,  passing  on  their  way  the 
village  cross  and  steps.  The  village  of  Coles- 
hill is  marked  by  the  absence  of  an  inn  or  public- 
house,  the  erection  of  these  being  prohibited. 

The  journey  was  continued  through  a line  of 
charming  country,  rid  Lechlnde,  to  Fairford, 
some  six  or  seven  miles  beyond  Coleshill,  where 
the  last  portion  of  the  programme  was  carried 
out, — that  of  visiting  the  fine  old  church.  The 
windows  of  this  church  are  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  and  have  been  fully  described  and 
commented  on  in  an  earlier  volume  of  the 
Btiildey. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
AT  OXFORD. 

On  the  19tb  inst.  the  members  of  the  archmo- 
logical  section  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute  had  an  excursion  to  Oxford.  Leaviuo- 
Birmingham  early,  the  party  breakfasted  at  the 
Randolph  Hotel  in  Oxford,  after  which  they 
were  _ addressed  by  Mr.  James  Parker,  who 
described  the  earliest  known  condition  of 
Oxford,  when  it  was  a ntere  fortification  of 
a mound  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as 
Warwick  and  Tamworth  Castles  were  the  origin 
of  other  towns  upon  the  banka  of  the  rivers 
adjacent.  The  popular  fiction  respecting  the 
connexion  of  Alfred  the  Great  with  the  city  of 
Oxford  was  shown  to  be  without  any  foundation, 
as  there  was  no  proof  that  Alfred  was  ever  in 
Oxford  at  all.  No  mention  was  made  in  his  will 
of  having  had  any  property  there. 

_ The  arrangements  of  the  day  differed  con- 
siderably from  those  generally  observed  on 
similar  occasions;  for,  in.stead  of  a rapid  run 
through  chapels,  halls,  colleges,  and  libraries, 
in  which  much  was  seen,  but  little  understood 
and  appreciated,  attention  was  devoted  to  a 
similar  number  of  objects,  all  of  which  were 
seen  thoroughly,  and,  by  the  explanations  of 
jilr.  James  Parker  and  Canon  Bright,  were 
placed  before  their  audience  in  a manner  seldom 
possible.  Passing  southwards,  by  the  Martyrs’ 
Memorial,  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  and  St. 
Michael’s  Churches,  and  the  north  gate  to 
Carfax,  Merton  College  and  chapel  were  first 
visited.  Mertonis  especially  interesting  as  beincr 
one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  ironwork 
of  the  door  of  the  hall,  of  fourteenth-century 
■work,  attracted  especial  attention.  The  roof 
of  the  chapel  was  painted  as  a labour  of  love 
by  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  whom 
Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  often  seen,  some  years 
agO’  working  away  at  it  in  his  blouse.  At 
Clirist  Church  a long  stay  was  made,  Canon 
Bngh_t_  describing  the  whole  history  of  this 
magnihceut  foundation,  from  the  days  of  St. 


Frideswide,  about  740,  to  the  days  of  th^ 
present  buildings  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1525, 
whicli,  if  the  Cardinal  had  been  able  to  carry 
out  bis  intention,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
academic  institution  England  had  ever  seen. 
But  the  Reformation  came,  and  Christ  Church 
was  left  unfinished,  as  it  is  seen  to-day,  the 
cloisters  having  only  the  bases  of  tho  columns 
formed  on  one  side,  and  the  stones  from  which 
the  arches  were  intended  to  spring  on  the  other. 
Passing  along  the  Broad-walk  to  the  river,  some 
of  the  party  rowed  to  Iffley,  about  a mile  and 
a half  down  the  river,  while  others  walked,  to 
see  that  moat  interesting  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
On  both  sides  of  the  church  are  Normau  door- 
ways, ornamented  by  columns,  the  shafts  as 
well  as  the  capitals  of  which  are  richly  carved. 
The  font  is  very  large,  and  the  basin  is  sup- 
ported by  three  twisted  stone  pillars,  each  of 
a different  design.  The  magnificent  yew-tree 
and  the  churchyard  cross  commanded  attention. 
Returning  to  Christ  Church  Meadows,  the  route 
lay  to  Magdalen,  where  the  fine  view  from  the 
bridge  was  seen.  The  curious  old  pulpit  of 
stone,  from  which,  on  St.  John  Baptist’s  Day, 
the  University  sermon  was  wont  to  be  preached, 
the  whole  surroundings  being  strewn  with  rushes 
and  decked  with  bows,  in  commemoration  of 
St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,  was 
pointed  out,  and  tho  many  other  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  there.  The  new  schools  and 
new  college  were  afterwards  visited,  and  dinner 
at  the  Randolph  Hotel  finished  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  arrangements  for  tho  day  wore  made  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cossina,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
archmological  section,  to  whom,  as  ‘vs’cll  as  to 
Mr.  Parker  and  Cannon  Bright,  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  at  the  dinner  for  their  kind  atten- 
tions to  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  instruction 
of  tho  party. 


PROPOSED  SAILORS’  H05IE  AT  LEITH. 

The  plans  have  now  been  completed,  and 
tenders  received,  for  tho  erection  of  a Sailors’ 
Home  near  tho  west  entrance  to  the  Albert 
Dock  at  Leith.  After  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  competitive 
plans  sent  in  selected  those  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  S. 
Johnston,  architect,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Considerable  alterations  have  (according  to  the 
Scotsman)  been  made  on  tho  original  plans,  and 
a description  of  the  building,  tho  erection  of 
■which  ■will  be  begun  immediately,  may  now  be 
given.  The  style  of  architecture  is  old  Scottish 
Baronial,  and  the  Horae  will  be  erected  on  a 
site  granted  by  the  Dock  Commissioners  at  a 
nominal  rental  at  the  corner  of  Tower-street 
and  Tower-place. 

The  principal  elevation  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing faces  the  harbour  at  Tower  place,  where 
the  frontage  will  be  90  ft.  in  length.  There  are 
four  stories  and  attics.  A stone  balcony  on  the 
level  of  the  first  floor  runs  along  the  front,  while 
tho  wall-head  and  roofs  are  finished  with  two 
rows  of  dormer  windows,  with  turrets  at  each, 
corner  of  the  elevation.  In  the  centre  is  a 
tower  75  ft.  high,  with  provision  for  a clock 
with  four  illuminated  dials,  7 ft.  in  diameter. 
The  south  elevation  to  Tower-street,  which  is  of 
the  sa^me  height,  is  provided  with  a balcony  and 
turrets,  while  the  north  elevation,  facing  the 
docks,  consists  of  a five-storied  gable,  with  two 
square  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  one  side  of  a 
covered  recreation-court.  This  court  is  one 
story  in  height,  and  has  an  ornamental  slated 
roof,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  jiSche  or 
turret,  25  ft.  high.  The  back  elevations  are 
in  the  same  style  of  masonry  as  the  others. 
The  front  entrance,  which  will  be  in  Tower- 
place,  is  flanked  on  the  left  by  two  shops  ■oath 
back  saloons,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  sea- 
men’s covered  recreation-court,  74  ft.  by  37  ft., 
communicating  directly  with  the  entrance -hall. 
On  the  street  floor,  the  remaining  space,  both 
to  Tower-place  and  Tower-street,  is  laid  off  as 
a restaurant  or  coffee-palace,  and  behind  this 
the  necessary  kitchen,  scullery,  and  storage 
accommodation  is  provided,  together  with  a 
wash-house,  laundry,  coal-house,  and  a large 
open  kitchen  ■ court.  The  supeifintendent’s 
office,  and  store-room  for  seamen’s  effects,  are 
also  to  be  placed  on  this  floor,  near  the  en- 
trance-hall.  On  the  first  floor,  the  superin- 
tendent’s house  and  officers’  mess-room  occupy 
the  space  to  the  loft  of  the  tower.  A sea- 
men’s reading-room,  26  ft.  by  19  ft.,  is  be- 
neath tho  tower,  and  a recreation-room,  31  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  to  tho  right  of  the  tower;  while 
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the  remainder  of  this  floor,  along  Tower- 
street,  is  occupied  J)y  the  seamen’s  dining- 
room, 32  ft.  by  18  fc.,  and  the  kitchen, 
22  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  scullery  and  dinner- 
service  room  attached.  The  recrention- 
roorn  and  dining-room  are  separated  by  a 
folding  - door,  and  can  be  made  into  a ball 
for  concei'ts  or  other  entertainments.  On 
the  second  floor  the  officers’  recreation-room, 
17  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  bed-rooms  for  the  super- 
intendent and  servants,  areplaced  to  the  left  of 
the  tower,  the  corresponding  space  on  the  third 
floor  being  divided  into  bed-rooms  for  nine 
officers.  The  remaining  space  on  both  flats  is 
divided  into  two  treble,  eight  double,  and  thirty- 
four  single-bedded  rooms  for  seamen, — the 
rooms  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
plaster  partitions  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  all  lighted  by  windows  on  the  outside  walls. 
Altogether  there  are  fifty-six  seamen’s  and  nine 
officers’  beds.  The  attics  and  upper  part  of  the 
tower  are  divided  into  four  large  dormitories, 
which  can  provide  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  fifty  shipwrecked  seamen  or  Xaval  lleservo 
men,  who  may  happen  to  come  in  large  numbers 
at  one  time.  Separate  lavatories  are  supplied 
for  the  varions  departments  on  each  floor,  and 
bath-rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  on  the 
three  upper  floors.  The  principal  stair  is  situ- 
ated immediately  behind  the  tower,  and  a 
private  stair  is  placed  near  the  kitchen,  and 
carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  for 
the  use  of  servants  and  as  a means  of  escape 
from  tlic  dormitories  in  case  of  fire.  Both 
stairs  are  constrncted  of  stone.  The  entrance 
hall  and  staircase  will  be  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes  placed  in  coils,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  dormitories, 
will  have  open  fire-places.  The  ceilings  of  the 
street  and  first  floors  arc  each  to  bo  13  ft.  high, 
while  those  of  the  second  and  third  floors  will 
be  10ft.,  and  the  attics  9ft.  Owing  to  there 
being  20  ft.  of  sand  Lc-low  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed building,  the  architect  has  resolved  to 
put  a thick  layer  of  concrete,  about  7 ft.  from 
the  sni-face  of  the  ground,  in  oixler  to  make  a 
proper  foundatrion.  The  walls  are  to  be  faced 
with  a light  brown  dressed  sandstone  and  square- 
dressed  white  Uailes  rubble,  while  the  roofs  will 
be  covered  with  grey-green  Elterwater  slates 
and  red  ridge  tiles.  Estimates  have  already 
been  acccjited  for  the  structural  portion  of  the 
work,  including  itavcmeiits  to  the  amount  of 
7,200f.,  which,  with  an  allowance  of  1,400/.  for 
heating,  painting,  grates,  gasfittings,  Ijliucls,  and 
other  internal  fittings,  makes  a total  estimated 
cost  of  8,000/.,  exclusive  of  furniture.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  extending  the  building  at 
any  future  time  without  interfering  with  the 
bouse  now  to  be  erected  ; accommodation  could 
thus  be  provided  for  other  sixty-eight  seamen, 
at  an  estimated  extra  cost  of  l,800i. 


EXAMIXATIOXS  AT  THE  SURVEYOPvS’ 
INSTITUTION.* 

The  direct  examination  (Division  V.)  for  the 
Fellowship  was  purposely  made  almost  pro- 
hibitory (to  discourage  evasion  of  the  Associate 
examination)  by  requiring  of  candidates  the 
attainment  of  the  same  pass  number  of  marks 
as  in  the  examinations  in  Divisions  III.  and  IV. 
combined.  It  will  be  remembered  that  each  of 
the  four  classes  of  technical  examination  just 
enumerated  bad  to  he  subdivided  under  the 
three  heads  of  Land  Agency,  Valuation,  and 
Building.  Provi.sion  had,  therefore,  to  be  made 
for  twelve  examinations  in  all,  and  there  was 
an  obvious  advantage  in  bolding  the  examina- 
tions m all  similar  subjects  concurrently  in  all 
the  divisions. 

The  system  of  concurrent  examinations  may 
be  thus  explained  Taking  the  four  Land- 
Agency  examinations  as  an  example.  There 
will  bo  four  sets  of  Land  Agency  candidates. 
The  candidates  in  Division  11.  get  the  same 
papers  as  those  in  Division  III.,  and  at  the  same 
hour,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  latter  get  an 
additional  paper  at  the  end  of  their  examina- 
tion. Similarly,  the  Land  Agency  candidates 
m Division  V.  get  the  same  papers  as  the  Land 
Agency  candidates  in  Divisions  II.  and  HI.,  so 
far  as  they  are  common,  and  in  addition,  and 
simultaneoTisly  with  the  Land  Agency  candi- 
dates in  Division  IV.,  the  papers  taken  by  the 
Candidates  in  the  latter  division.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  examination,  in  the  same  papers,  of 

* From  a Stat«iucnt  as  to  the  Origan,  Arrangement,  auJ 
Beaults  of  the  System  of  Professional  Examinations.  By 
J.  C.  Rogers,  secretary. 


candidates  of  different  ages  and  different 
degrees  of  exjierience,  involves  a very  careful 
setting  of  the  papers,  both  with  reference  to  the 
number  and  the  difficulty  of  the  questions. 
Each  paper  has  to  be  so  set  as  to  comprise 
questions  not  too  difficult  to  enable  the  younger 
candidates  to  earn  sufficient  marks  in  them  to 
pass  ; and  other  and  more  difficult  questions 
(generally  involving  points  of  practice),  which 
the  students  are  not  required  to  answer,  but 
arc  not  precluded  from  answ'ering  if  they  can  do 
80,  the  two  classes  of  questions  being  carefully 
distingiushed  in  a head-note  to  each  paper. 

A paper  common  to  the  same  section  in  the 
four  examinations  carries  the  same  number  of 
marks  in  each  division  ; but  as  the  pass  number 
to  be  earned  in  the  same  paper  rises  according 
to  the  division  in  which  the  candidate  is  being 
examined,  bo  is  bound  to  answer  a larger 
number  of  questions  in  order  to  earn  the 
number  of  marks  necessary  in  bis  case  ; and 
as  the  maximum  marks  are  distributed  among 
the  questions  according  to  relative  difficulty, 
the  candidate  in  any  particular  class  cannot 
escape  attempting  to  answer  those  questions 
which  were  specially  designed  for  him  if  he 
wishes  to  pass. 

Considering  that  every  surveyor  is  pretty 
sure  to  become  more  or  less  a specialist  in  some 
subject,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  that 
failnro  in  any  one  subject  should  prejudice 
a candidate’s  chance  of  passing,  if  he  can  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  other  subjects,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  candidates  for  the  Asso- 
ciatesbip  are  bound  to  get  a certain  proportion 
of  marks  in  the  strictly  professional  subjects 
as  a whole.  The  subjects  of  examination  in 
Division  IV.  (qualifying  Associates  for  the  Fel- 
lowship), and  the  same  subjects  which  forma 
portion  of  the  direct  examination  for  the 
Fellowship,  have  been  selected  as  involving  the 
practical  experience  which  cannot  be  expected 
of  the  younger  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  marks  awarded  in  the 
recent  examinations  furnishes  some  instructive 
results.  The  maximum  attainable  marks  in 
Division  II.  were  1,000;  in  Division  III.,  1,200; 
in  Division  IV.,  1,000;  and  in  Division  V,, 
2,000.  Multiplying  these  maxima  by  the  total 
number  of  candidates  in  the  classes  to  which 
they  respectively  apply,  and  adding  the  results 
together,  gives  a total  of  30,000  attainable 
marks.  The  proportion  of  these  marks  col- 
lectively earned  by  the  candidates  may,  con- 
sidering the  searching  character  of  the  exami- 
nation, fairly  be  called  remarkable.  This 
proportion  amounts  to  20,210,  or  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  marks  attainable  by  all  the 
candidates  in  all  the  subjects. 

Distribnting  the  20,216  marks  awarded 
among  the  several  classes  of  candidates,  the 
following  results  appear  : — 

Eirnod  Out  of  h 

Miirks.  possible 


13  Student  candidates  for  Associateship...  13, "00 

5 Xon-student  ,,  ,,  3,630  0.(V)0 

1 Qualified  Associate  for  the  Fellowship  699  1,000 

5 Candidates  for  the  Fellowship 7,229  10,000 

24  20,216  30,000 


Confining  ourselves  to  the  two  classes  of 
candidates  for  Associateship,  and  adding  to- 
gether the  marks  earned  by  student  and  non- 
student  candidates  in  these  classes,  we  get  n 
total  of  12,398  marks  earned  out  of  a possible 
19,00U,  or  an  average  of  689  marks  per  candi- 
date ont  of  an  average  maximum  of  1,056 
attainable  marks  per  candidate.  Ont  of  the 
gross  total  of  12,398  marks  earned  by  student 
and  non-student  candidates  for  the  Associate- 
ship,  10,606  marks  were  obtained  in  the  com- 
pulsory subjects,  and  1,702  marks  in  the  special 
and  scientific  subjects,  sho'sving  that  the 
scientific  subjects  have  been  made,  as  they 
should  be,  quite  ancillary  to  the  strictly  profes- 
sional subject.  The  highest  number  of  marks 
earned  by  any  student  candidate  for  the 
Associateship  was  794  out  of  1,000,  or  79  per 
cent,  of  the  attainable  marks  ; the  lowest  558, 
or  56  per  cent.  The  liighest  marks  earned  by 
anv  non-student  candidate  for  the  Associate- 
ship  were  945  ont  of  1,200,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the 
attainable  marks  ; the  lowest  by  any  successful 
non-student  candidate  710,  or  59per  cent.  The 
qualified  Associate  candidate  for  the  Fellowship 
obtained  589  marks  out  of  1,600,  or  59  per  cent. 
The  highest  number  of  marks  earned  by  any 
candidate  in  the  direct  examination  for  the 
Fellowship  (Division  V.)  was  1,609  out  of  2,000, 
or  80  per  cent. ; the  lowest  1,299,  or  65  per 
cent,  of  the  attainable  marks. 

All  the  foregoing  candidates  and  all  future  | 


candidates  successful  in  passing  the  Profes- 
sional Examinations  will  be  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  prefixed  to  their  names  in  the  list  of 
members. 

It  is  not  desired  to  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  legal  element  of  the  examinations, 
and  with  this  object  these  subjects  are  marked 
uniformly  lower  than  the  professional  subjects, 
and  are,  as  far  as  possible,  grouped  together  in 
one  or  two  papers,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring 
to  the  time-table. 

The  relation  of  the  scientific  and  the  legal 
elements  of  the  examination  to  what,  for  want- 
of  a better  term,  has  been  called  the  profes- 
sional subjects,  is  a matter  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to- 
preserve  a proper  proportion  between  these 
various  components.  It  will  bo  instructive, 
thci’cfore,  combining  the  two  groups  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Associateship,  to  separate  the 
marks  awarded  in  respect  of  legal  subjects  from 
the  total  of  10,696  marks  left  after  deducting 
the  special  and  scientific  subjects  from  the  gross 
total  of  12,398  marks  earned  in  the  two  braurhes- 
of  the  Associates'  examination.  These  deduc- 
tions from  the  gross  total  leave  6,980  marks 
earned  in  respect  of  the  professional  subjects  j 
or  388  marks  per  candidate  in  the  professional 
subjects,  as  compared  with  594  per  candidatfr 
in  the  professional  and  legal  subjects  combined. 
The  proportion  borne  by  the  legal  sabjects  i& 
somewhat  striking,  but  the  comparison  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  illusory.  That  the  proportion  of 
marks  earned  in  the  legal  subjects  is  high  is 
undeniable,  but  a comparison  of  tbe  maximum 
marks  assigned  to  the  legal  as  distinguished 
from  the  professional  subjects  shows  that  the- 
disproportion  does  not  arise  from  any  undue  im- 
portance given  to  legal  subjects  in  the  schem& 
of  examinations,  bnt  from  another  cause. 

Thus,  of  3,OOU  maximum  marks  assigned  to 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  in  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  Division  11.,  450  are  assigned  to  the- 
special  subjects.  750  to  the  legal  subjects,  and 
1,800  to  the  professional  subjects.  Similarly, 
out  of  3,600  maximum  marks  assigned  to  the 
whole  of  the  subjects  in  the  three  sub-divisions- 
of  Division  TIL,  750  are  assigned  to  the  special 
subjects,  750  to  the  legal  subjects,  and  2,100  to 
the  professional  subjects.  Or,  putting  the  two- 
sets  of  figures  together,  out  of  0,600  maxi- 
mum marks  for  the  two  examinations  for  the 
Associateship,  1,200  were  apportioned  on  tho 
scientific  subjects  ; 1,500  on  the  legal  subjects  ; 
and  3,000  on  the  professional  subjects.  These- 
figures  arc  in  the  proportion  of  18  per  cent,  for- 
the  scientific,  23  per  cent,  for  the  legal,  and  5& 
per  cent,  for  the  professional  subjects.  The- 
large  number  of  marks  gained  in  legal  subjects- 
is  nut  difficult  to  account  for.  For  some  reason 
(probably  the  predominance  of  book  subjects 
in  the  section)  the  Valuation  Section  of  the 
examinations  attracted  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  candidates;  and  as  legal  subjects  enter 
largely,  and  rightly  so,  into  the  composition,  of 
this  branch  of  tbe  examinations,  it  follows  that 
a very  large  number  of  marks  were  earned  in. 
them.  Distributing  the  3,716  marks  earned  in- 
legal  subjects  among  the  sub-divisions  in  which 
they  were  earned,  it  is  found  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  2,935  were  earned  by  the  Valuation 
candidates,  615  by  the  Building  candidates,  and 
166  by  the  Land  Agency  candidates. 

It  is  probable  that  the  addition  of  another 
practical  subject  to  the  Valuation  Section  would, 
by  rendering  it  less  attractive,  tend  to  equalise, 
if  that  bo  desirable,  the  number  of  candidates 
who  select  it  with  the  number  who  select  other 
sections,  and,  as  a consequence,  bring  the  total 
number  of  marks  earned  in  legal  subjects  into- 
closer  correspondence  with  the  relative  import- 
ance actually  given  to  these  subjects  in  the- 
sebemo  of  examinations. 

The  five  candidates  in  the  Direct  Examination 
for  the  Fellowship  (one  of  the  candidates  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day)  obtained,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  7,229  marks  out  of  a possible- 
10,000, — an  average  of  1,410  marks  per  candi- 
date, the  minimum  pass  number  being  1,200.  It 
is  necessary,  in  considering  this  result,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  examination  was  intended  to. 
be  prohibitory,  both  as  regards  its  duration  and 
the  difficulty  and  number  of  the  subjects.  The 
examination  of  the  Fellowship  candidates  lasted 
thirty  and  a half  working  hours  in  the  Land- 
Agency  Section,  twenty  hours  in  the  Valuation 
Section,  and  thirty-two  hours  in  the  Building 
Section  ; the  difference  in  the  number  of  hours 
in  the  Valuation,  as  compared  with  the  other 
two  sections,  being  due  to  the  absence  of  draw- 
ing work  in  that  section. 
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Experience  of  the  recent  examinations  tends 
to  show  that  the  number  of  special  and  scientific 
subjects  is  too  large,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  reduced  so  as  to  leave  two  subjects  appro- 
priate to  each  section.  It  is  also  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  whole  body  of  scientific 
and  special  subjects  might  not  be  transferred  to 
Division  IV.  Divisions  II.  and  III.  appearing 
to  be  slightly  overweighted,  while  Division  IV. 
is  decidedly  underweighted.  Very  few  of  the 
younger  men  exhibit  more  than  a smattering  of 
knowledge  in  these  subjects,  whereas  a much 
fuller  and  more  exact  acquaintance  with  them 
might  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  older  men. 

A brief  description  of  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  examination  in  some  of  the  more 
practical  subjects  may  not  be  without  interest. 
The  foremost  place  among  these  subjects  is 
given  to  the  land  surveying  and  levelling  exami- 
oation,  which  all  student  and  non-student 
candidates  for  the  Associateship  are  required  to 
undergo.  As  a preliminary,  all  the  candidates 
are  required  to  send  in,  a fortnight  before  the 
■examination,  a carefully-drawn  set  of  plans  and 
sections,  prepared  in  conformity  with  certain 
conditions  previously  announced.  The  field- 
books  and  level-books  are  also  sent  in  at  the 
same  time,  the  object  being  to  discover  whether 
the  candidate  has  done  the  work  himself,  by 
subsequently  calling  upon  him  to  re-plot  a 
portion  of  it  for  comparison  with  the  plans 
previously  sent  in.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
all  the  work  stood  this  rather  trying  test. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  plans  and  drawings 
have  been  placed  on  the  walls  for  the  inspection 
of  the  meeting. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  examinations  the  two 
classes  of  candidates  (18  in  number)  for  the 
Associateship  were  taken  to  a common,  near 
Willesden,  where  a level  line  of  about  20  chains, 
over  undulating  ^ound,  had  been  previously 
staked  out  in  chain  lengths  to  save  measuring. 
The  candidates  were  started  at  intervals  from 
the  same  point,  and,  after  levelling  along  the 
line  staked  out,  were  required  to  level  round 
through  certain  outlying  points,  and  close  on 
the  starting-point.  The  candidates  were  timed, 
marks  being  awarded  for  rapidity  as  well  as 
exactness.  One  of  the  examiners  then  levelled 
over  the  same  ground,  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  sections  when  plotted  the  next  day.  A 
second  day  was  devoted  to  the  indoor  examina- 
tion of  the  8urve;^ng  subjects.  Each  candidate 
was  supplied  with  a lithographed  plan  and 
required  to  draw  on  it  suitable  construction 
lines  for  a survey  with  the  chain  only,  and  was 
also  required  to  compute  with  the  scale  only, 
and  with  the  computing  scale  and  paper,  certain 
enclosures  ou  the  same  plan.  The  candidates 
were  further  required  to  furnish  ^vritten  answers 
to  a number  of  questions,  and  in  conclusion 
were  practically  examined  in  the  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments.  The  candidates  in  the 
Building  section  were,  of  course,  exempted  from 
this  latter  feature  of  the  examination. 

A practical  examination  also  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  subject,  “ Timber  Measuring  : 
and  ^ aluing,”^  in  the  Fellowship  examination. 
This  examination  was  conducted  by  two  Fellows 
of  the  Institution,  one  of  them  a member  of  the 
Council.  The  candidates  were  taken  to  an 
enclosure  in  Richmond  Park,  where  twenty 
trees  of  different  varieties  had  been  previously 
selected  and  numbered.  They  were  required  to 
name,  measure,  and  value  the  trees,  and  to 
point  out  any  obvious  defects,  entering  their 
notes  upon  forms  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  examination  in  land  drainage  was  con- 
ducted by  requiring  each  candidate  to  sketch  on 
a plan,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the 
best  line  for  a new  outfall  drain,  through  a 
district  indicated,  to  gain  the  requisite  fall  for 
underdraining  it  effectually,  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  water  m the  brook  adjoining  the  district 
being,  as  shown  upon  the  plan,  too  high  for  that 
purpose.  Candidates  were  also  required  to 
answer  a number  of  detailed  questions  and  to 
sketch  on  one  of  the  fields  on  the  plan  the 
position  of  the  main  drain  or  drains,  and  the 
direction  of  the  minor  drains.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  plan  used  is  part  of  a very  much 
larger  plan,  different  sections  of  which  will  be 
taken  year  by  year,  and  which  may  be  varied 
almost  indefinitely  by  altering  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  surface  levels.  ^ 

■The  eianiiuation  in  the  Bnbject,  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Acts,  was  conducted  by  furnishing 
each  candidate  with  a tracing  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  section  of  a dwelling-house,  into  which 
were  crowded  a variety  of  details  representing, 
violations  or  evasions  of  the  BnilcUng  Act,  and 


which  he  was  required  to  detect  and  remedy. 
The  plan  was  accompanied  by  a paper  of  ques- 
tions bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

The  candidates  in  the  direct  examination  for 
the  Fellowship  were  required  to  write  reports, 
as  to  a client,  on  a set  of  facts  placed  before 
them  without  previous  announcement.  The 
subjects  of  these  reports  differed,  of  course, 
according  to  the  section  in  which  the  candidate 
offered  himself  for  examination.  The  object  of 
them  was  to  test  the  candidate’s  quickness  and 
self-possession,  and  his  ability  to  explain  him- 
self logically  and  clearly.  The  candidates  in 
this  branch  of  the  examinations  being  persons 
of  mature  years,  prominence  was  given  to  its 
most  practical  features.  With  this  object  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  350  out  of  the 
2,000  maximum  marks  was  put  upon  the 
reports. 


CHILDREN’S  HOSPITAL  FOR 
BIRKENHEAD. 

Ox  the  2l8t  inst.  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
formally  opened  the  new  and  important  building 
which  has  been  erected  on  a site  in  Wood- 
cburch-road,  Oxton,  to  serve  as  a Children’s 
Hospital  for  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  which  in- 
cludes Birkenhead  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  lying  between  the  rivers  Mersey  and 
Dee.  The  present  building  in  O.xton-road  being 
found  too  small,  and  otherwise  unsuitable  for 
hospital  purposes,  the  committee  decided,  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  senior  medical 
officer  (Dr.  P.  M.  Braidwood),  to  erect  a new 
building.  Having  had  designs  submitted  by 
several  local  architects  (in  public  competition), 
they  chose  those  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  C.E.,  of  19, 
Castle-street,  Liverpool ; and  these,  after  some 
modification,  have  now  been  carried  out.  The 
new  hospital  is  situated  on  about  an  acre  of 
laud  in  Woodchurch-road,  Oxton,  and  consists 
of  a central  block  and  one  wing,  it  being  intended 
to  erect  a second  wing  when  funds  permit. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  forty-two  in- 
patients ; an  administrative  department  for 
double  that  number  of  in-patients  ; and  a com- 
modious out-patient  department.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  of  a domestic  type.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  Ruabon  red  bricks, 
with  terra-cotta  string  courses  and  enrichments, 
and  red  atone  dressings.  The  roof  is  red-tiled, 
and  the  gables  are  filled  in  with  the  Cheshire 
half-timbered  black  and  white  work.  The  base- 
ment floor,  which  is  only  half  below  ground 
(excavated  to  the  depth  of  about  6 ft.  out  of 
sandstone),  and  laid  with  asphalte,  is  occupied 
by  the  kitchen,  scullery,  butler’s  pantry,  two 
cook’s  pantries,  two  larders,  lady  superintend- 
ent’s store-room,  and  coal-cellar.  The  arrange- 
ments for  heating  apparatus  are  also  situated  on 
this  floor.  A lift  connects  the  basement  with 
the  floors  above.  On  the  ground-floor  are  the 
main  entrance,  with  vestibule,  enriched  with 
tracery  work,  and  an  arched  ceiling  in  terra- 
cotta ; the  hall,  in  red  brickwork,  with  panelling 
of  walnut- wood;  corridors  of  fireproof  concrete, 
leading  right  and  left;  and  the  main  staircase. 
On  the  corridor  to  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance  is  the  committee-room,  30  ft.  by  16  ft. 
6 in.  by  12  ft.,  with  lavatory,  <S:c.,  adjoining. 
On  the  left  corridor  are  the  house-surgeon’s 
living-room,  16  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
his  bedroom,  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  a large  cup- 
board for  splints ; opposite  these  is  a large  linen- 
room,  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  At  the  end 
of  this  comdor,  and  situated  in  the  wing  of  the 
building,  is  No.  1 large  ward,  for  fourteen  beds, 
measuring  56  ft.  by  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  Its  floors 
are  of  narrow  pitch-pine  boards,  li  in.  thick, 
secret  - nailed,  and  wax  - polished.  The  walls 
inside,  up  to  4 ft.  high,  are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks,  while  the  portions  of  the  wall  above  this, 
as  well  as  the  ceiling,  are  coated  with  cement. 
This  ward  is  heated  by  two  Galton  grates,  one 
at  each  end,  and  ventilated  by  means  of  Tobin 
tubes  and  mica  ventilators,  communicating  with 
flues  leading  to  a large  upcast  shaft.  The  sashes 
m the  windows,  and  all  over  the  building,  are  of 
wrought  iron.  Speaking-tubes  are  provided  for 
communication  with  the  officers’  rooms.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  ward  are  situated  the  offices, 
consisting  of  bath-room,  lavatory,  sink-room,  »fec. 
All  through  the  hospital  the  ward  water-closets 
have  door  action,  and  the  sinks  and  baths  are  of 
enamelled  earthenware.  The  ward  offices  are 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  ward  by  a cross  lobby.  At  the  nearer 
end  of  the  ward  is  the  ward  kitchen,  furnished 
with  a small  Leamington  range,  enamelled  sink, 
and  lift  from  the  kitchen,  &c.  Adjoining  this  is 


the  out-patient  department.  The  whole  of  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  coated  vrith  cement.  The 
outer  walls  of  the  building  are  built  hollow, 
in  order  to  secure  evenness  of  temperature. 
Ascending  the  main  staircase,  which  is  of  stone 
without  supports,  we  come  first  on  the  first 
floor  to  the  nurses’  sitting-room,  with  large  bay 
window,  occupying  the  space  above  the  main 
doorway  and  hall.  Next  to  this  are  the  nurses’ 
bedrooms  or  cubicles  over  the  committee-room, 
with  bathroom,  lavatory,  &c.  Sleeping  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  six  nurses  in  separate  com- 
partments of  one  large  room.  Passing  along  the 
corridor  to  the  right,  we  come  to  the  lady 
superintendent’s  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  similar 
in  size  to,  and  situate  over,  the  house-surgeon’s, 
with  a large  cupboard  adjoining.  These  rooms 
are  arranged  so  that  there  is  only  one  door  in 
the  corridor,  which  leads  into  a small  lobby, 
giving  access  to  them,  and  securing  privacy. 
Over  the  out-patient  department  is  award  with 
eight  beds,  with  bath-room,  lavatory,  water- 
closets,  itc.  Next  comes  the  bead  nurse’s  room, 
ward  kitchen,  and  ward  No.  2,  similar  in  size  to 
the  ward  below  (No.  1).  The  operating-room 
is  also  on  this  floor.  On  the  second  or  top  floor 
is  a separation  ward,  with  four  beds,  with 
proper  offices  adjoining  ; it  is  completely 
isolated  from  the  corridor  by  its  own  lobby. 
There  is  also  a largo  room  not  to  bo  used  at 
present,  which,  with  the  servants’  dormitory, 
bathroom,  &c.,  completes  the  accommodation 
on  this  floor.  Outside  is  the  laundry,  it  being 
objectionable  to  carry  on  its  work  in  the  main 
building.  The  whole  of  the  corridors  are  fire- 
proof, and  have  been  put  in  by  Messrs.  Homan 
& Rodgers.  These  corridors,  together  with  the 
nurses'  bedrooms,  the  operating-room,  bath- 
rooms, hall,  &c.,  are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes, 
which,  together  with  all  grates,  ranges,  kitchen 
appliances,  baths,  sinks,  laundry  and  gasfittings, 
bells,  speaking-tubes,  &c.,  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Bennett  Bros.,  of  Liverpool;  this 
firm  has  also  made  the  entrance  - gates  of 
wrought  iron  and  bronze,  which  are  presented 
to  the  hospital  by  Mrs.  Dowie,  of  Clanghton,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  painted  and 
stained  glass  window-panes,  illustrating  nursery 
rhymes,  which  adorn  the  upper  portion  of  the 
windows  of  No.  2 ward,  are  presented  to  the 
hospital  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Felling,  as  wore  two  hall 
lamps,  and  the  gasfittings  of  the  ground-floor 
and  corridors  by  other  donors.  Water-colour 
paintings  have  been  presented  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Water-Colours. 
Mr.  S.  Williams,  cabinet-maker,  Birkenhead, 
furnishes  the  wards,  bedrooms,  &c.,  with 
American  walnut ; and  Mr.  J.  B.  Delany,  the 
committee-room,  hall,  «&c.,  with  the  like  wood. 
The  contractors  for  the  building  were  Messrs. 
A.  Bleakley  & Son,  Birkenhead  ; and  the  glazed 
bricks  were  specially  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Gil- 
monr  & Co.  Mr.  A.  Clarke,  brother  of  the 
architect,  superintended  the  work.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building,  including  site,  has  been 
10,550Z. 


Proposed  National  School  of  Forestry. — 

A meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  proposed 
International  Forestry  Exhibition  was  held  on 
the  20th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  George  IV.  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cleghorn  presiding.  Mr.  R. 
Hutchison,  of  Carlowrie,  reported  that,  in 
response  to  the  request  forwarded  to  them,  a 
very  large  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
had  kindly  consented  to  become  patrons  of  the 
exhibition.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
object  of  the  show  proposed  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  next  year  was  to  endeavour  to  make 
it  the  starting-point  of  a national  school  of 
forestry,  an  institution  which  this  country  very 
much  required.  At  present  their  students 
intended  for  work  in  India  had  to  proceed  to 
schools  on  the  Continent  for  instruction,  whereas 
there  was  ample  scope  for  stndy  at  home. 
There  could,  he  thought,  be  no  more  fitting 
occasion  than  the  year  in  which  Edinburgh 
University  celebrated  her  tercentenary  for  the 
holding  of  a great  exhibition,  and  thus  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  public  the  wealth  of 
our  forest  products.  The  authorities  of  Edin- 
burgh were  anxious  to  have  the  Arboretum  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens  put  in  a thoroughly  equipped 
condition,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  this 
could  be  better  advanced  than  by  the  holding 
of  such  an  exhibition.  Already  a guarantee 
fund  of  7001.  had  been  subscribed.  The  Marquis 
of  Lothian  was  elected  chairman,  and  a small 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  the  executive 
committee. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  GEORGE  STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 

Thr  Directora  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  con- 
sequent on  the  g;rowing  increase  of  business  in 
the  chief  branch  in  the  new  town,  recently 
acquired  the  property  at  the  west  side  of  the 
bank  in  George-street,  and  plana  having  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Kinnear  & Peddie,  archi- 
tects, for  the  erection  of  more  commodious 
premises,  operations  are  nowin  progress  for  the 
demolition  of  the  old  buildings.  Designed  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  the  new  build- 
ings will  have  a frontage  to  George-street  of 
06  ft.  It  is  intended  that  the  street  floor  shall  be 
solely  occupied  as  the  bank  offices,  the  cellarage 
below  being  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  books, 
documents,  (tc.,  while  the  two  upper  flats  are 
to  be  laid  out  in  suites  of  chambers.  There  is 
also  a large  building  behind,  in  Meuse-lane, 
where  a two-story  erection  is  to  be  raised  above 
the  basement-floor,  and  which  will  be  fitted  up 
as  chambers  of  a superior  description.  The 
entrance  to  the  bank  will  be  at  the  west  end  of 
the  frontage,  where  there  is  to  be  a Doric 
portico,  with  coupled  columns,  carrying  an 
entablature  and  pediment,  on  which  are  carved 
the  bank’s  arms  and  supports.  Corresponding 
to  these,  at  the  east  end  of  the  street-floor  will 
bo  the  entrance  to  the  chambers  or  offices,  and 
between  the  two  there  are  three  large  windows 
lighting  the  tolling-room  and  the  agent’s  private 
room,  which  measures  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  These 
windows  are  8 ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high  to  the 
top  of  the  arch,  and  are  divided  by  Ionic 
shafts  in  the  centre,  with  pilasters  at  the 
sides,  carrying  a light  entablature  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch  while  the  semicircular  arch 
itself  is  divided  by  an  ornamental  carved 
pilaster.  The  whole  of  the  street  floor  is 
executed  externally  in  rusticated  ashlar,  and  is 
finished  at  a height  of  27  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment by  an  enriched  cornice.  The  first-floor 
has  five  windows,  which  are  ornamented  by 
three-quarter  Corinthian  pilasters  standing  on 
pedestals,  with  balusters  between  and  support- 
ing suitable  entablature  and  pediments.  The 
second-floor  has  smaller  windows,  finished  with 
moulded  architraves.  The  front  of  the  building 
is  finished  with  a highly-enriched  cornice  and 
carved  frieze,  the  two  measuring  6 ft.  in  height. 
To  the  telling-room,  as  already  indicated,  the 
■entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  where  there  is  a 
lobby  measuring  15  ft.  by  10  ft. ; while  the 
telling-room  itself  measures  from  back  to  front 
53  ft.,  its  width  at  the  broadest  part  being  42  ft. 
and  the  height  24  ft.  Besides  the  windows  to 
the  front,  there  are  five  equally  large  windows 
at  the  back.  The  front  portion  of  the  room, 
however,  measures  27  ft.  in  width,  the  entrance 
to  the  bank  and  the  agent’s  room  projecting 
somewhat  into  it,  and  thus  reducing  the  width. 
Following  the  lines  of  this  narrower  portion  are 
a row  of  Corinthian  columns  continued  along 
the  two  aides  and  returning  along  the  back, 
which,  supporting  ornamental  entablature, 
brings  the  ceiling  of  the  central  part  into  a 
space  of  40  ft.  by  27  ft.  Similar  pilasters  ai’e 
placed  against  the  wall,  the  whole  of  the 
pilasters  and  columns  being  set  upon  an  orna- 
mental dado.  Tho  ceiling  of  the  telling-room 
will  be  richly  panelled  ; the  floor  of  the  public 
portion  of  it  will  bo  laid  with  marble  mosaic, 
the  doors,  windows,  and  other  woodwork  being 
of  wainscot,  while  the  counters  and  other 
furnishings  will  be  of  mahogany.  To  the 
chambers  the  entrance  is  by  a corridor  at  the 
east  end  of  the  building,  measuring  8 ft.  wide, 
giving  access  to  a staircase  22  ft.  by  15  ft.  In 
this  section  of  the  building  the  first  floor  is  laid 
out  in  suites  of  rooms  of  various  sizes,  having  a 
corridor  7 ft.  wide  running  down  the  middle. 
The  npper  floor  is  laid  out  in  a corresponding 
manner,  but  the  rooms  are  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions. Above  it,  looking  to  the  north,  is  a large 
house  for  the  bank-porter  or  office-keeper. 
Including  tho  Meuse-lane  building,  which  is 
reached  by  the  corridor  above  referred  to,  there 
are  twenty-seven  rooms,  intended  for  offices. 
The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  is  estimated  at 
about  13,000?. 

Some  time  ago  the  Scottish  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company  (Limited)  purchased  the  tene- 
ment, No.  115,  George-street,  formerly  the 
town  residence  of  the  late  General  Moncreiff, 
part  of  which  they  are  about  to  use  as  the 
head  offices  of  the  company.  The  building, 
which  was  designed  by  Eohert  Adam,  the 
architect  of  the  Register  House  and  Uni- 
versity Buildings,  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  and  most  highly  decorative  of  the  old 


houses  in  George-street;  and  in  the  alterations 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  premises  suitable 
for  the  new  owners,  the  architects  have  (accord- 
ing to  the  Scotsman)  infused  a little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original  style  of  architecture,  as  far 
as  adaptable  to  its  new  uses.  The  ground-floor 
was  cleared  of  cross  walla,  and  the  i)artition8  of 
the  upper  floor  having  been  supported  on  iron 
beams,  the  old  front  was  taken  down  and  a 
more  elaborate  one  erected  in  its  stead,  in 
keeping  with  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
which,  with  the  view  of  making  the  entire 
elevation  of  a more  uniform  character,  has  been 
re-chiselled  and  restored.  The  style  adopted  is 
Roman  Doric,  freely  treated,  and  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  give  individuality  to  the  build- 
ing. The  entrance  to  the  offices  is  by  means  of 
a pedimented  portico  at  the  west  end,  supported 
by  fluted  columns  with  richly-carved  capitals. 
Admission  is  gained  to  the  upper  flats  by  a 
similar  portico  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
Between  the  porticos  are  placed  the  office 
windows,  with  fluted  three-quarter  columns 
similarly  carved.  Tho  whole  ground  front  is 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  balustrade,  and 
the  wall  head  of  the  building  has  also  received 
a surmounting  balustrade,  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  place  some  vases.  The  coat  of  the 
alterations  will  be  about  1,500?.,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  premises  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  The  architects  for  tho  alterations  are 
Messrs.  Knox  & Hutton,  63,  York-place. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

3,013.  W.  Ayres,  London.  Stench-trap  for 
drains,  &c.  June  18,  1883. 

3,015.  G.  W.  Von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Rising 
hinges.  (Com.  by  H.  Haltaufderheide,  Cassel, 
Germany.)  June  18,  1883. 

3,043.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Door -locks. 
(Com.  by  MM.  Mayer,  Langfelden,  & Haramer- 
schlag,  Vienna.)  June  19,  1883. 

3,004.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Latches,  bolts, 
or  fastenings  for  doors,  windows,  &c.  June  20, 
1883. 

3,081.  J.  Moyes,  Pollockshields.  Ventilating 
sewer-trap.  June  21,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

June  10,  1883. 

803.  W.  Mullett,  Brierley  Hill.  Construction 
of  walls  for  buildings  to  prevent  damp  therein. 
Feb.  14,  1883. 

845.  H.  Tugby,  Woodville.  Manufacture  of 
pipes  for  sanitary  purposes,  &c.  Feb.  15,  1883. 

905.  J.  Dunbar,  Coalbrookdale.  Fire-grates. 
Feb.  19,  1883. 

2,459.  T.  Hale,  Claydon.  Domestic  fire- 
escape.  May  16, 1883. 

June  22,  1883. 

900.  IV.  Carrington,  Openshaw,  and  W.  H. 
Bowers,  Gorton.  Water-heater  used  in  con- 
nexion with  circulating  hot-water  pipes  for 
warming  buildings,  &c.  Feb.  19,  1883. 

904.  B.  C.  Cross,  Leeds.  Waste-preventing 
cisterns.  Feb.  19,  1883. 

1,294.  G.  E.  Mineard  and  T.  Crapper,  London. 
Ventilating  house-drains  and  warming  houses. 
March  10, 1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
PublUhed  during  the  Week  ending  June  23,  1883. 
4,491.  W.  H.  Cooper,  London.  Drip-course 
bricks.  Sept.  20,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  consists  in  the  dimensions  of  a course  of  bricks 
forming  a weathering  to  all  projecting  mouldings,  &c. 
(Protection not  allowed.) 

5,124.  A.  W.  L.  Reddie,  London.  Alarm 
bells  or  gongs  for  doors,  Ac.  (Com.  by  B.  J. 
Masseron,  Pai’is.)  Oct.)  27,  1882.  Price  Od. 

A mechanical  alarm-bell  is  attached  to  the  door,  and  a 
rotating  clapper  strikes  a succession  of  blows  on  the  bell  on 
the  inovement  of  the  lock-bolt,  or  door-handle,  4c. 

5,132.  S.  de  la  G.  Williams,  Birmingham. 
Kilns  for  burning  lime  and  bricks,  Ac.  Oct. 
27,  1882.  Price  8d. 

Two  horizontal  flues  are  placed  under  the  length  of  the 
chamber,  one  for  gas  nod  the  other  for  air.  To  these  are 
titled  transverse  horizontal  flues,  lending  into  vertical 
flues,  terminating  in  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
From  the  top  of  each  chamber  a series  of  flues  descend 
to  the  air-llue  at  tho  bottom  of  the  next  chamber.  These 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


flues  are  governed  by  a damper.  The  beat  is  thus  led 
through  all  the  chambers  in  succession. 

5,301.  R.  G.  Ilodgetts,  Birmingham.  Manu- 
facture and  ornamentation  of  metallic  bed- 
steads, Ac.  Nov.  6,  1882.  Price  8d. 

The  pillars  of  tho  bedsteads  are  formed  of  metallic  fluted 
tubing,  with  metallic  mounts  and  sorew-caps,  and  they  are 
ornamented  by  pieces  of  glass,  china,  4c. 


SUEVEYORSHIP  ITEMS 

Southward!.  — At  a meeting  of  the  St. 
Saviour’s  District  Board  of  Works  on  the 
20th  inst.,  the  special  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  surveyorship  reported  that  they 
had  received  forty-two  applications  for  the 
appointment.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  same,  they  selected  eleven  candidates, 
with  ten  of  whom  (one  having  withdrawn  his 
application)  they  had  an  interview,  and 
after  further  deliberation  have  reduced  the 
number  to  the  following  six,  who  appeared  to 
be  most  eligible,  namely:  F.  W.  Barratt, 
assistant  surveyor  to  the  Hackney  Board  of 
Works  ; W.  G.  Forder,  assistant  surveyor  to  the 
Edmonton  Local  Board  of  Health ; A.  J. 
Henderson,  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Islington 
Vestry;  T.  L.  Johnson,  Walthamstow,  Essex, 
engineer  j G.  R.  Norrish,  18,  Palace-road,  Upper 
Norwood,  architect  and  surveyor ; and  F.  M. 
Putloy,  5,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery- 
lane,  architect  and  surveyor.  They  recom- 
mended that  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  one  of  the 
said  six  candidates.  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  moved, 
and  Mr.  Couebman  seconded,  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  Dr.  Jones  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  Mr.  Greonstreet  be  re-appointed 
surveyor  for  six  months.  Mr.  Ridley  seconded. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  report  adopted  by  20  votes 
to  9. 

TFnrtt’t'cfc. — On  the  20th  inst.  the  members  of 
the  Warwick  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade  entertained 
Mr.  T.  Broughton  (Borough  Surveyor),  the 
captain  of  the  brigade,  at  a dinner  at  the 
Nelson  Inn,  West-street,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  leaving  Warwick  for  an  appointment  in 
Yorkshire.  The  services  which  Mr.  Broughton 
had  rendered  to  the  brigade  during  his  eight 
years’  connexion  with  it  were  warmly  eulogised. 

Chesterfield. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chesterfield  Town  Council,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  tho  duties  and  the  salaries 
of  the  borough  officials  made  the  following 
recommendation  : — “ That  the  duties  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  and  Borough  Surveyor  be 
discharged  by  the  same  person,  at  a salary  of 
125?.  per  annum.”  Alderman  Gee  moved  an 
amendment  against  the  amalgamation  of  the 
offices  of  Borough  Surveyor  and  Sanitary  In- 
spector. Councillor  Lomas  seconded  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  supported  by  Coun- 
cillors Marriott,  Wardle,  and  Booth.  On  being 
put  to  the  vote,  eight  held  uj)  their  hands  in 
favour  of  the  amendment,  and  five  for  the 
original  motion,  and  the  amendment  was  there- 
fore declared  carried,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion it  was  agreed  that  the  125?.,  advertised  as 
the  salary  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Borough 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  should  be  the 
salary  of  the  Surveyor.  Mr.  Walter  Stanton, 
surveyor.  Chesterfield,  was  appointed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Woodstock. — The  rector  of  Woodstock  writes, 
— “ Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
enabled  by  means  of  public  subscriptions  to 
restore  the  old  historic  church  of  Woodstock,  at 
the  cost  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds.  We  now  propose  to  complete  our 
work  by  adding  a painted  east  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Chancer,  who,  in  the  days 
when  Woodstock  was  a royal  residence,  occupied 
a house  (now  bearing  his  name)  on  the  borders 
of  the  park.”  The  statement  that  the  poet 
ever  resided  at  Woodstock  is  disputed. 

Cullingioorth. — Two  stained-glass  windows,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Nancy  and  John  Hart- 
ley, of  Bent’s  House,  have  been  erected  in  the 
chancel  of  Cullingworth  Church,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Hartley,  brother  of  the  first  and  son  of  the  last. 
The  two  windows  are  mainly  occupied  by  the 
figures,  one  of  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  the 
other  of  St.  John.  These  figures,  paiuted  on  a 
white  screen  background,  stand  beneath  rich 
canopies,  upon  omamontal  bases,  and  with 
enriched  bordures.  The  firm  of  Powell  Bros., 
Leeds,  executed  the  work. 
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IMPEOTED  AIE-WARMING  AND 
COOLING  APPAEAXnS.* 

Messes.  Robeht  Boyle  k Son,  of  64.  Holborn 


beaters  in  combination  with  Messrs.  Boylo’s  patent 
air-pump  ventilators  have  been  very  success- 
fully applied,  a series  of  experiments  were  carried 
, out  by  the  patentees  in  conjunction  with  the  Right 
Viaduct,  bare  recently  effected  some  important , Hon.  Acton  Sraee  Ayrton,  ex-Chief  Commissioner 
improrcKents  in  air- warming  and  _ cooling  arrange-  ; of  Works,  to  whose  suggestions  we  may  mention 
ments  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  prove  of  con-  j ea  paS'^aJit  the  patentees  are  indebted  for  some 
siderable  value  as  a simple,  and  at  the  same  time  important  improvements  in  the  apparatus.  The 
economical,  means  of  providing  a supply  of  fresh  result  of  these  tests  demonstrated  that  the  appa- 
air  at  sueb  a temperHlnre  as  will  be  both  safe  and  r.itu,s  was  not  only  useful  for  warming  the  air 
agreeable  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  air- ^ supply  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  but  that  it 
warmer  IS  intended  for  wurming  tho  fresh-air  supi>ly  j might  be  used  as  the  sole  mean.s  of  beating  rooms, 
to  a building,  where  hot  air,  water,  or  steam  pipes  ; On  testing  the  tubes  with  tho  anemometer  the 
are  not  available.  Tbo  arrangement  consists  of  a air  was  found  to  bo  passing  in  at  the  rate  of 
copper  or  iron  pipe,  about  lA  in.  diameter,  placed  16,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  the  dimensions  of  the 
in  an  inlet  tube,  preferably  of  the  form  of  a bracket.  ; tube  being  24  in.  by  16  in.  by  G in  one-third  of 
This  pipe  is  made  of  zigzag  shape,  so  as  to  cross  | which  was  blocked  up  with  the  heating-pipes  It 
and  re-cross  the  tube  from  top  to  bottom,  causing  ; is  important  to  note  that  these  figures  compare 
the  incoming  air  to  repeatedly  impinge  upon  it  in  most  favourably  with  the  results  obtained  by 
Its  passage  through  the  tube.  At  the  bottom  of  the  . elaborate  and  expensivearrangementsfor  artificially 
tube  an  air-tight  chamber,  so  far  as  the  interior  of , forcing  air  into  a room  by  means  of  water-fans 
the  tnbeis  concerriftd.  i.K  Lv^rl  m wL.-L  n “ U, ” gprap,  kc.,  which  are  not  only  expensive  and 


the  tube  is  concerned,  is  fixed,  in  which  a “ Bunsen 
burner  is  placed,  the  flame  of  which  plays  up  into 
one  end  of  the  pipe,  which  is  connected  with  the  top 
of  the  chamber.  The  heat  travels  through  tho  entire 
length  of  the  pipe,  the  other  end  of  which  may  be 
made  to  either  dip  into  a condensation-box  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  or  be  continued,  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  up  into 
a flue  or  extraction-shaft.  If  the  pipe  terminates 
in  the  box,  tho  vapour  is  condensed  there,  aud 
carried  off  through  the  outside  wall  by  means  of  a 


troublesome  to  maintain,  but,  owing  to  their  bulk, 
constitute  an  obstruction  and  eyesore  in  a room. 

The  _tube.s_  are  fitted  with  regulating-valves  and 
deflecting  shields  to  prevent  the  air  from  discolour- 
ing the  walls.  They  can  also  be  fitted  with  an 
arrangement  for  filtering,  and  freeing  the  incoming 
air  from  blacks  and  dust.  They  are  not  expensive, 
the  price  of  them  ranging  from  45s.  to  100s.,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  material  used. 

They  are  applied  to  a number  of  buildings,  in- 


..—-u 1 J I f . .. , . . * Lu  a nutuoer  or  ouiiuings,  in- 

mall  pipe,  and  any  products  of  combustion  winch  | eluding  the  Guildhall,  and  Lloyd's,  Royal  Exch^aige, 
may  anse  are  absorbed  and  rendered  innocuous  by  and  hare  been  found  to  answer  cxceediiioly  well 
S^^tho^Wt  “ “f  charcoal,  which  1 The  great  objoclion  to  nearly  all  Sethoda  of 

Eld  b?™*!.  ^^1  1 ‘ fresh  air  is  tho  disagreeable  cold  draughts 

, “PpHaneo  we  have  described 

according  to  tliojixtent  the  tube  is  u,ed.  Tho  , efiectually  overooraes  this,  and  should  theroforo  bo 
irraugement,  i welcomed  ns  a really  valuable  addition  to  the  list 


diagram  below  (Fig.  ])  shows  the  , 


which  is  explained  as  follows  : — 


of  useful  sauitiiry  inventions  which  are  now  iu  use. 


iron’  i 5®  1^  made  of  galvanised  Figure  2 shows  the  arrangement  for  cooling  the 

fi  5^’  TL  ‘l‘'ueD8ioDS  24  in.  by  16  in.  by  air  in  hot  weather.  It  consists  of  an  air  inlet  tube, 

-fwtf be  treated  ornamentally  to  of  bracket  form,  made  of  iron.  The  part  which 
wh^e  docoraHons  of  the  room,  and  penetrates  the  hole  in  the  wall  has  an  outer  casing, 

wnere  necessary,  may  be  placed  m chases  -v-i — - i ; s , . .®.’ 


AWARDS  AT  THE  NATIO^TAL  HEALTH 
SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Among  the  awards  to  exhibitors  in  this  exhi- 
bition, recently  held  at  Knightsbridge,  and 
noticed  by  us  at  some  length,*  we  may  name 
the  following  ; — 

Iu  Cka4  II.  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  tho  Sanitas 
Company,  for  Sanitas  oil  and  emulsion ; Mr.  P.  A.  Maignen, 
for  “ liltre  rupide  ” ; F.  C.  Calvert  & Co.,  for  preparations 
of  sulpho-carbolates ; and  ahronze  medal  to  Jeyea’s  Sani- 
tary Compounds  Company,  for  sanitary  compounds. 

Iq  CIms  III.  a silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Moule's 
Pulont  Earth-closet  Company,  for  their  earth-closet  appa- 
ratus; a bronze  medal  to  Messrs,  John  Bolding  & Sons, 
for  their  valve  closet,  with  flushing-rim  and  supply  of 
water  to  trap  of  overflow  ; for  their  wash  out  closets 
a second  bronzi  medal  was  given.  Mr.  O,  D.  Ward  re- 
ceives a bronze  modal  for  his  household  hopper  closet,  and 
hoc.  mention  for  Bean’s  patent  direct-acting  valveless 
waste-preventer.  Mr.  George  Jennings  receives  a bronze 
medal  for  his  housemaid’s  siop-siuk,  aud  a second  bronze 
medal  for  his  automatic  flushing-cistern ; while  his  patent 
ball-trap  and  tip-up  lift-out  lavatory  basins  each  receive 
hoii.  mention.  A bronze  medal  goes  to  Messrs.  Hayward 
Tj'ler  &Co.  for  their  full-flush  valveless  closet,  The  same 
firm  receive  hon.  mention  for  shower  and  douche  valves. 
Mr,  D.  T.  Bostel,  of  Brighton,  obtains  hon,  mention  for 
his  Brighton  Excelsior  closet.  Robert  Houghton  & Co. 
receive  a bronze  medal  for  their  improved  gully,  with 
movable  side  inlet.  Mr.  Henry  ConoUy  receives  a bronze 
medal  for  his  valve  closet  with  supply  of  water  to  trap  of 
overflow.  The  same  exhibitor  receives  hon.  mention  for 
Bellman’s  piiteut  gully  and  his  noiseless  water-waste  pre- 
venter. Messrs.  J.  Purnell  & Son  obtain  a bronze  medal 
syphon  water-waste  preventer,  and  hon.  mention  for 
'-tight  manhole  door.  Mr.  A.  T.  Angell  receives  hon. 
mention  lor  his  air-tight  manhole  door,  aud  a second  award 
of  like  honour  for  hu  lip  sj'phon  trap.  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Son  obtain  a bronze  medal  for  their  air-pump 
ventilator,  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.  obtain  two  bronze 
medals,  one  for  their  improved  inlet  ventilator,  end  the 
mond  for  their  chinmey-breast  outlet  ventilator.  Messrs. 
H.  . Cooper  & Co.  obtain  hon.  mention  for  their  circular 
revolving  and  Hiding  ventilators  in  glass.  Messrs.  Hay- 
rd  Brothers  & Eckstein  take  a silver  medal  for  Hay- 
—I's  patent  semi.prism  reflecting  lens  pavement  lights. 
Robert  Adams  receives  a bronze  medal  for  his  anti- 
accident  reversible  window;  and  a bronze  medal  for  his 
fan-light  opener.  The  .-llbissiraa  Paint  Company  receive 
a bronze  modal  for  the  Albissima  non-poisonous  paint. 
Messre.  Jeffrey  & Co.  receive  a silver  medal  for  cheap 
artistic  wall  papers  free  from  arsenic,  and  a silver  mecl5 
for  wall  papers  painted  in  oil  colours  on  lacquered  gold 
ground.  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.  obtain  a silver  medal  for 
their  exhibit  of  washable  printed  cotton  and  other  cheap 
and  artistic  fabrics.  Mesrrs,  Woollams  & Co.  get  a silver 
medal  for  wall  papers  free  from  arsenic;  and  Messrs. 
Scott,  Culhbertson,  A Co.  a bronze  medal  for  goods  of  the 
same  descriptiou.  Mr.  Henry  Carr  receives  a bronze  medal 
for  diagrams  showing  that  wall  papers  can  be  produced 
with  as  good  effect  without  araenioal  colours ; and  Messrs. 
Howard  & Sons  a brouze  medal  for  parquet  flooring. 

Iu  class  IV,  the  North  of  England  School  Furnishine 
Company  obtain  a bronze  modal  for  Roth's  school  seats. 
Mr.  Newton  H.  Nixon  receives  a silver  medal  for  hie 
bed-pan  cage. 

Ill  Class  \ . the  Victoria  Stone  Co.  get  a bronze  medal 
for  patent  stone  flooring. 

In  Class  ^ I.  Messrs.  Brown  & Green  obtain  a silver 
medal  for  their  under-feed  smoke-consuming  apparatus, 

applied  to  kitcheners  and  register  grates.  Messrs.  W. 

& S.  Dcards  receive  a bronze  medal  for  their  Princess 
Louise  stove  for  heating  by  hot-water.  The  Eagle  Range 
and  Foundry  Co.  get  a silver  medal  for  their  Eagle  range. 
To  Messrs,  Potter  & Sons  a bronze  niedal  is  awarded  for 
their  thenubydric  ventilating  hot-water  open  flre-g^rate. 
Messrs.  H.  & C,  Davis  &,  Co,  receive  a bronze  medal  for 
their  Eclipse  griller,  and  Messrs.  Bej-non  & Cox  receive 
two  silver  medals  and  a bronze  medal  lor  gas  stoves.  The 
Coalbrookdale  Co.  (Limited)  get  a bronze  medal  for  tbo 
Kyrlc  grate.  Messrs.  Richards  & Barton’s  circular-fronted 
range  is  awarded  hon.  mention.  The  Bisschop  gas  engine 
gets  a bronze  medal,  and  the  General  Gas  Healing  and 
Lighting  Apparatus  Company  (Limited)  for  their  exhibit 
of  gas  cooking  stoves,  receive  a silver  medal,  and  for  their 
artisan  gas  griller  a bronze  medal. 


in  the  so  that  a space  of  about  ^ in.  is  left  between,  which 
'*■  is  packed  with  a non-conducting  substance  for  the 

the  wa 


qII!'  - ■ — .u» 

if’on  tube,  lA  dia-  purpose  of  preventing  the  heat  fr,.„  ...... 

containing  the  burner.  D,  penetrating  into  tho  interior  of  the  opening  and 
Bunsen  burner.  E,  opening  covered  with  perforated  acting  upon  the  blocks  of  j . 


ward's 


COMPETITIONS. 


zinc  mside  of  the  tube  communicating  with  the  uiv/.aum  uruwer,  a 

toner  F open  g,,Ivanised  iron  or  copper  wire  netting.  The 

“I'J'Og-ol'oUo''  front  of  the  drawer  is  also  douWo.  and  packed  the 


„ . - ice  which  are  placed  in  .. 

cable  drawer,  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of 


though  which  the  gas  is  Hghted.  G,  condensation-  same  as  the  casing^  ThrouteVai’r’enterirAh'roug^ 
boa  H,  opening  .n  the  bottom  of  tho  box  to  allow  the  grating  is  defleeted  by  a meS  sh  old  on  to 
^7  tools  block  7 icoA  LI  Ib.noe  on  to  t^o 

coDtiiiSSon’or  th/A  ■ ® ™Ponr.  ice  at  tho  bottom  of  the  drawer,  aud  thence  up  the 

oontmnation  of  the  p pe  mto  the  fine  or  extrac-  tube  into  the  room,  it  being  nk  only  cooled,  but 
1 snait.  L,  movable  bottom  to  tha  fl-ania.  i-iiit-ifiari  t’iara,.ra.«e.ui..  j.-_.  o ’ 


pipe. 
R,  o 


tion  shaft.  L,  movable  bottom  to  the  flame- 
chamber  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  the  tube 
\S  here  the  tubes  are  placed  against  the  woodwork 
all  chance  of  fire  may  bo  avoided  by  tittiuo-  them 
with  a double  casing  or  jacket,  and  filliog'’in  the 
space  between  the  asbestos  or  other  noo-conductino- 
material.  With  this  arrangement  the  air-  " 


purified  thoroughly  from  blacks,  dust,  ke. 

This  arrangemeut,  we  should  say,  would  prove 
very  acceptable  in  our  fashionable  London  drawing- 
rooms duriug  the  season. 

A,  in  the  diagram,  denotes  the  inlet-tube  ; B 
movable  drawer  ; C C C,  wire  netting  ; D D D,  ice  • 


J - . most  ec-jnomical 

methods  of  heating  m existence  it  is  only  necessary 
to_  mention  that  the  C4jst  of  gas  consumed  to 
mse  the  incoming  air  from  a temperature  of  40°  to 
lUU  IS  less  than  one  farthinrr  n^r 'Knnr  *i%:o  i, 


, --0 to  A of  Aberdeen  granite, 

less  than  one  farthing  per  hour,  this  being  placed  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  John 

Iwith  thft  Airnocc;n,.k 1.  AU-  . , . ® ,n  the  parish  chnrchvard  of  Crathie  is 


effected  with  the  air  passing  through  the  tube  at  a ^^rown 

VAlAAlft?  r\f  ^nn  VA  ^ , C ---  - 


■oalrti-'A  t ofin  fn  Luiuugu  tiic  tUDO  at  a (..iiuicin aru  oi  oratnie,  18 

velocity  of  JOO  ft.  per  minute,  or  18,000  ft.  per  ■ ^eing  executed  by  Messrs.  MacDonald,  Field,  & 
At  the  Reform  Pi„K  V Ai.  A , Aberdeen,  by  command  of  the  Queen. 

orm  Club,  where  these  tubes  and  It  is  of  simple  desi-m,  the  chief  orname5;ation 


This  was  unavoidably  postponed  last  week. 


being  the  Scottish  thistle  on  the  cornice,  which 
is  carved  in  relief,  and  a border  of  oak  and  ivy. 


Brisbane  Toxcn-hall  Competition. — We  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  work  wliich  is  occa- 
sionally appearing  in  our  colnmns.  The  pre- 
miums offered  are  250L  and  lOOZ. 

The  Leeman  Memorial,  York. — A committee 
meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  iu  the 
Victoria  Hall,  to  examine  the  models  sent  in  by 
the  four  invited  competitors,  and  to  decide  which 
should  be  selected.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
having  been  discussed  and  settled,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  the  hall,  spending  a con- 
siderable time  in  comparing  notes  and  iu  in- 
specting the  models.  The  method  of  voting 
adopted  was  to  cast  out  the  less  likely  models 
until  the  competition  was  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Ultimately,  it  came  to  a vote  of 
11  for  Mr.  Milburn  and  8 for  Mr.  Halse.  Mr. 
A^ldermau  Agar  then  moved,  and  Mr.  C.  Sellers 
seconded,  as  a substantive  resolution,  that  Mr. 
Milburn  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
work  at  his  tendered  price  of  700Z.  for  a marble 
figure  and  a polished  granite  pedestal.  It  was 
carried  by  11  votes  to  3.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hargrove,  it  was  agreed  to  vote  lOZ.  each 
to  the  three  unsnccessful  competitors  towards 
the  e.xpenditure  they  had  incurred. 

• See  Bu  Lder,  p.  787,  ante. 
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METKOPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT— WHAT 
IS  A BUILDING  ? 

A SUMMONS  was  taken  out  under  Sec.  41  by  the 
District  Surveyor  of  Clerkenwell,  and  Part  of 
Islington,  against  Mr.  W.  Iron,  for  neglecting 
to  give  notice,  in  accordance  with  Sec.  38,  of  the 
addition  to  a workmen’.^  shed  nest  Clerkenwell 
Vestry-ball.  A shed  had  originally  stood  on  a 
{Tortion  of  the  site  of  the  present  erection;  this 
bad  been  raised  0 in.  and  re-roofed,  and  a new 
e.stension  carried  to  a fence  wall  abutting  on 
Gamault-i-oad,  the  fence  wall  being  raised 
2 ft.  G in.  to  enclose  the  end  of  the  building. 
The  whole  shod  as  enlarged  was  26  ft.  0 in.  in 
length,  13  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and  about  S ft.  in 
height.  It  was  built  against  a brick  wall  which 
separated  it  from  a one-story  addition  to  the 
adjoining  building.  The  roof  was  of  corrugated 
iron  upon  X rafters,  and  carried  upon  2^  in.  iron 
columns.  The  shed  was  used  by  the  parish  as 
a place  of  stowage  for  stones  and  workmen’s 
tools. 

Thy  defendant,  who  wna  represented  by  Mr.  Boulton, 
solioitor,  contended  that  the  shed  wae  not  a building 
witbin  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The_  district  Surveyor  having  called  the  Magistrate's 
attention  to  the  various  clauses  of  the  Act  upon  which  be 
relied,  the  Magistrate  asked  if  he  could  quote  snv  superior 
court  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  term  " building  ” 
had  been  defined.  After  haviny  referred  him  to  the  cases 
«f  Stephens  r.  Gourley  and  Knight  v.  I’ursell,  the  sum- 
mons was  adjourned  to  enable  the  Magistrate  to  view  the 
building,  which  he  did  on  the  “th  inst. 

The  Hist  net  Surveyor,  considering  the  ease  of  some  im- 
portance, directed  his  solicitors  to  instruct  counsel ; and 
accordingly  on  the  2Ist  of  May, — the  day  to  which  the 
eummona  stood  adjourned,— Mr.  Redwar,  barrister,  ap- 
peared to  support  the  summons. 

The  defeniiant's  solicitor  objected  to  this  as  be'ng 
irregular,  the  proseention  having  been  already  heard,  and 
the  Magistrate  having  only  adjourned  the  summons  for  the 

Eurpose  of  forming  his  own  opinion  after  vieuiiig  the 
uilding, 

The  Magistrate,  however,  consented  to  hear  counsel  on 
the  points  of  law  involved.) 

Mr.  Kedwar  pointed  out  that  in  the  definition  of  area  as 
given  iu  Section  3 the  words  ‘‘attached  building,"  the 
height  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  the  ground- 
atory,  clearly  point  to  smaller  erections,  sacli  ns  sheds, 
being  included  in  the  category  of  buildings,  aud  argued 
that,  as  iu  Section  51,  which  regulates  the  procedure  for 
rewvery  of  fees,  the  period  from  which  fees  in  re.speot  of 
buildings  become  duo  is  the  covering  in  of  the  roof.  Any 
structure  which  can  bo  entered  and  has  a roof  must  be 
deemed  to  be  a building.  Ue  further  argued  that  if  a 
shed  be  not  a building  a dangerous  or  no.xious  business 
might  be  carried  on  in  a shed  within  the  distances  from 
other  buildings  prescribed  by  Statute  7 and  8 Vic.,  c.  81, 
sections  51-5;  also  that  the  provisions  by  .Statute  1-1 
Geo.  III.,  c.  78,  section  S3,  ns  to  the  application  of  in- 
surance luonevs  iu  reinstating  buildings  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire  would  become  iuopei-ative  as  regards 
aheds,  whieli,  he  eonteuded,  from  the  wording  of  Section  sfi 
of  the  latter  Act,  could  not  bare  been  contemplated  by  the 
Legislature,  a.s  in  that  section  ic  is  enacted  that  no  acrion 
shall  lie  against  any  person  in  whose  house,  chambers, 
stable,  barn,  or  other  buildiug,  a lire  shall  accidentally 
begin.  The  word  ‘‘bam"  ocourring,  he  submitted  that 
" Otlier  building  " wouH  include  " shed"  us  being  ejundna 
^enerxn  as  bani.  Both  the  above  Acts  were  incorporated  in 
Che  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  must,  therefore,  bo 
read  with  it.  Moreover,  if  a sbeil  be  not  a building  it 
might  be  built  of  a greater  height  than  the  width  of  a 
street  without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  contrary  to  Section  bo  of  the  ML-iropolis  Manage- 
ment Amendjiient  Act,  1883.  He  then  re.^erred  to  the  case 
of  Stephens  v.  Gourley,  in  which  the  Court  held  that  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  prohibited  the  erection  of 
structures  inclosed  with  walls  constructed  of  combustible 
substances. 

The  Magistrate  hero  said  that  what  the  dei'endant  liad 
erected  was  an  extension  of  an  existing  structure ; he  had 
not  erected  a shed,  so  that  the  question  whether  the  shed 
was  a building  did  not  really  arise. 

Mr.  Hedwav  said  that  tbe  original  structure  constituted 
a bnildiug,  and  that  by  Section  0 any  alteration  or  addition 
to  a building  is  to  the  extent  of  sucb  alteration  or  addition 
aubject  to  the  rules  of  the  Act.  How  by  Section  38 notice 
13  to  be  given  by  the  builder  to  the  District  Surveyor,  and 
by  Section  39  the  latter  is  required  to  cause  the  rules  of 
the_  Act  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  work  of  which  no 
norice  has  beeu  given.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  Rowell 
». Farmer,  in  which  a shed  was  held  a building  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Reform  Act,  1832,  in  which,  like  the  Build- 
ing Act,  there  was  no  definition  of  a building;  and  also 
relerred  to  the  case  of  Watson  u.  Cotton,  in  which  the 
Court  expressed  an  opinion  that  a structure  inclosed  on 
two  sides  with  masonry, and  used  for  the  stowage  of  goods, 
would  be  deemed  to  be  a building,  and  he  eonteuded  tuat  as 
the  extension  in  this  case  was  inclosed  on  two  sides  with 
brick  walla,  it  must  bo  a building.  If  a shed  was  a building 
u PHijo3e  of  giving  a vote,  a fortiori  it  ought  to  be  a 
building  within  the  meaning  of  an  Act  designed  to  protect 
the  public  from  danger  of  fire.  Although  the  present 
flummons  was  not  for  irregularity  of  construction,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  buildiug  as  constructed  was  not  in  eon- 
fonmty  with  the  Act.  By  Section  3,  a party-wall  is  de- 
tlaed  as  a wall  used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a separa- 
tion of  any  buUding  from  any  other  building,  with  a view 
to  the  same  being  occupied  by  different  persons.  Now,  the 
wall  which  separated  the  sheds  in  question  from  the  ad- 
joming  buildiug  was  clearly  a party-wall  within  this  defini- 
tion, and  by  Section  17  ought  to  be  carried  1 ft.  3 in.  above 
the  roof  of  the  highest  building  adjoining,  which  bad  not 
■been  done.  He  refen-ed  to  the  ease  of  Knight  c.  Pursell, 
which  a wall  separating  sheds  and  closets  on  either  side, 
in  oiflerent  occujiatioDS,  was  held  to  be  a party-wall,- and 
the  structures  to  be  buildings  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act ; and  submitted  that  the  shed  in  the  present  case  came 
within  the  principle  of  this  decision,  and,  being  a building, 
notice  of  the  addition  should  have  been  given  to  the 
District  Surveyor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cause  the  rules  of 
the  Act  to  be  observed.  In  conclusion,  if  this  shed  was  not 
held  to  be  a buUding  it  would  be  quite  aUowable  to  erect  a 
shed  in  a similar  position  with  a roof  composed  of  wood 


and  pitch,  which  would  clearly  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  | 
Act. 

The  Magistrate  remarked  that  the  roof  of  this  shed  was  | 
not  composed  of  combustible  materials.  i 

.Mr.  Redwar  said  if  the  shed  was  a Imilding  the  ineom- 1 
buslilde  nature  of  the  roof  did  not  matter  as  the  building 
in  other  respects  did  not  conform  to  the  Act. 

The  M^'istrate  said  that  he  thought  justice  would  be 
done  by  his  availing  himself  of  the  discretion  .afforded  him  ^ 
by  the  ICth  Section  of  the  Suinniary  Jurisdiction  Act,  i 
1879.  and  he  would  accordingly  inflict  a nominal  flue  of  la. 
on  the  defendant. 


GOOLE  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Gooie  ia  situated  on  tlie  river  Ouse.  Con- 
siderable difficulties  have  been  experienced  in 
this  flat  district  ill  obtaining;  a proper  fall  for 
tbe  sewers.  The  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Local  Board  (Mr.  E.  C.  Buchanan  Tudor,  C.E.) 
has  designed  a flushing-tank,  into  which  water 
is  pumped  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
sewers  as  required  at  low  water.  The  tank  is 
18  ft.  in  height  above  the  discharge-pipe,  and 
i.s  capable  of  holding  5,000  gallons  (or  about  i 
21  tons),  which  flushes  two  separate  lines,  one 
at  a time,  of  12  in.  and  15  in.  main  sewor  con- 
nected with  a 4 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  tank  sewer 
fitted  with  penstock  and  tidal  vqlves.  It  was 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Hush  from 
automatic  tanka  with  water  supplied  by  the 
water  company,  but  as  water  costs  9d.  per 


THE  EOYAL  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

CONTBACTOKS'  CL.\1M  FOR  " llETENTION-MONEYS.” 

The  case  of  Lefeuvre  and  Another  (Assignees 
of  Bull)  V.  The  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  came  before  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, Mr.  Justice  Denman,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  on  the  bench.  It  was  an  action  by  tbe 
assignees  of  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  against  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  to  recover  the  sum  of 
10,0li0L  alleged  to  be  due  and  payable,  and  so 
clearly  so  as  to  justify  a summary  proceeding  to 
recover  it,  provided  under  tbe  Judicature  Act, 
for  the  recovery  of  claims  undoubtedly  due  and 
against  which  there  can  be  no  available  defence. 
Such  a proceeding  had  accordingly  been  taken, 
and  the  solo  question  at  this  stage  of  the  case 
was  not  whether  there  is  a valid  defence  to  it, 
but  whether  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  defend. 

The  Aitomey-General  and  tbe  Hon.  Alfred  Hardy 
were  for  the  Bo.ard  of  Works  ; Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Moulton  were  for  the  plaintiffs. 

I On  tbe  case  being  called  on  and  its  natime  shortly 
stated  by  the  plaintiffs’  junior  counsel, 

The  Court  referred  to  and  read  the  affidavits. 

The  plaintitTV  counsel  pointed  out  that  the  claim 


1,000  gallons  it  was  considered  more  economical, 
useful,  and  quite  as  efficient, — the  sewers  being 
tide-locked  twice  a day, — to  get  one  of  Bailey's 
hot-air  engines,  with  simply  a 3-in.  pump,  at  a 
cost  of  36L,  and  to  sink  a well  with  Tudor’s 
fire-clay  well  tubes  and  a bore-hole  at  a cost  of 
18?.  There  is  an  abundant  snpply  of  pure 
water.  The  total  cost  of  the  tank  engine  and 
building  was  about  135?.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration  that  the  engine  is  fixed  not  far 
from  the  well,  say  12  ft.  The  engine  pumps  1,000 
gallons  per  hour  and  fills  the  tank  of  21  tons  in 
fivo  hours,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Tudor, 
at  a cost  only  of  34d.  for  tbe  day’s  work.  The 
engine  can,  when  not  in  uso  for  pumping,  be 
applied  to  other  purposes  with  additional  j 
gearing,  ic.  The  tank  is  filled  as  often  as 
required,  and  is  emptied  into  the  sewers  to  be 
flushed  iu  the  river  below  low-water  mark.  The 
time  taken  to  discharge  the  21  tons  of  water 
through  one  discharge-pipe  is  129  seconds.' 
The  engine  gives  satisfaction,  and  can  be 
managed  by  a labouring  man  or  boy. 


City  of  London  College. — The  Prince  of , 
Wales  has  fixed  Saturday  next,  the  7th  of  Jaly, , 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  building  of  the 
City  of  London  College,  White-street,  Moorfields.  i 


was  not  for  work  done,  but  for  ” retention  moneys, 
as  they  were  called, — that  is,  moneys  certificated 
due,  but  retained  under  the  contract  until  its  ultimate 
completion. 

Lord  Coleridge  pointed  out,  however,  that,  upon 
Mr.  Mitford’s  affidavit,  it  appeared  that  sums  of 
money  had  already  been  paid  to  the  contractors 
“ largely  in  excess'"  of  the  sums  due  to  them  under 
the  contract,  and  that  sums  were  owing  for  penal- 
ties ; so  that  it  was  insane,  if  that  were  so,  to  set  up 
that  sums  were  duo  for  “retention  moneys.” 

The  plaintiffs'  counsel  urged  that  this  was  yet  to 
be  decided. 

Lord  Coleridge  observed  that  this  showed  that 
there  was  a question  to  be  decided,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  CoraraissioDcrs  should  be  let  iu  to  defend. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  disputed  that  sums  were  due 
for  “retention  moneys,’  but  counter-claims  were 
set  up,  payments  in  excess,  and  also  claims  for 
penalties. 

Mr.  Moulton  (for  tbe  plaintiffs)  said  the  '‘final 
balance  of  account”  was  to  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  sums  paid  were  specific  sums  to  be  paid 
upon  certificates.  Tbe  present  was  in  itself  a sepa- 
rate and  specific  sum,  due  and  payable  now,  leaving 
the  “final  balance”  to  be  determined  hereafter. 
There  were  enormous  claims  for  extras  which  would 
have  to  be  gone  into  on  the  general  account-  The 
present  claim  was  for  a specific  sum  now  due.  The 
other  would  be  a claim  on  a general  balance  of  the 
accounts,  left  to  be  detenniued  on  arbitration.  As 
to  the  claim  for  penalties,  there  was  nothing  in  it,  as 
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it  had  never  been  set  up  before,  and  was  not  real  or 
substantial.  The  affidavit  of  Mr.  Mitford,  the 
secretary,  was,  he  submitted,  entirely  answered 
by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Bull,  the  contractor,  in  reply. 
The  sum  claimed  was  now  due  and  payable ; the 
counterclaim  was  future  and  contingent,  and 
afforded,  therefore,  no  answer  to  the  action. 

Mr.  Hardy  said  notice  had  been  given  of  recourse 
to  arbitration  as  to  the  general  balance,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  contract  provided  for  it. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  hear 
counsel  further  for  the  Commissioners.  It  was  clear 
there  was  a question  to  bo  decided  and  a defence 
to  be  raised,  and  therefore  the  Judge's  order  was 
quite  right,  and  this  appeal  must  be  dismissed, 
with  costs. 


A DIRTY  SLAUGHTER-HOITSE. 

PCBLIC  ABATTOIR  WANTED. 

At  the  Coventry  City  Police  Court,  on  June  21st, 
Mr.  John  Young,  butcher,  of  Smithfield-street,  was 
fined  20s.  and  costs  for  neglecting  to  have  the 
manure,  garbage,  filth,  &c.,  collected  into  proper 
tight-fitting  tuba  after  the  slaughtering,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  by-laws. 

Mr.  Frederick  Booker,  the  sanitary  inspector,  in 
his  evidence,  stated  that  he  had  several  times  called 
the  defendant’s  attention  to  this  neglect,  and  to  the 
offensive  nuisance  arising  therefrom.  He  also  said 
that  on  the  defendant’s  premises,  and  adjoining  the 
fasting-pen,  there  was  a very  deep  ashpit,  from 
which  he  had  had  a considerable  quantity  of  de- 
composed animal  matter  recently  removed. 

N.  Wackrill,  of  2,  Broadgate  {the  premises 
adjoining),  said  that  when  the  nightsoil  men  began 
their  work  the  stench  was  like  that  from  a filthy 
pigsty,  but  later  on  increased  to  what  seemed  the 
smell  ofputrid  animal  matter;  the  sickening  effluvia 
kept  him  up  all  night  long,  and  permeated  bis  entire 
house. 

The  Bench,  in  convicting  the  defendant,  said  that 
it  was  evident  that  a terrible  nuisance  existed,  and 
if  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  again  on  a 
similar  charge  he  would  be  more  severely  dealt 
with. 


THE  SUNDERLAND  CATASTROPHE. 

Sir,— My  first  impulse  on  hearing  of  this  catas- 
trophe was  to  attribute  it  to  the  doors  not  opening 
outwards,  for  I had  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
obse^e  particularly  how  the  doors  did  open,  though 
I had  frequently  attended  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments at  the  ball. 

I observed  that  your  contemporary  the  Dailu 
A ews  yielding  doubtless  to  a similar  impulse, 
published  a leader  on  the  sin  and  enormity  of  public- 
h^l  doore  not  being  made  to  open  outwards,  as 
though  that  were  indeed  the  ascertained  cause  of 
this  dreadful  accident. 

OD  g<^iDg  to  the  hall  and  examining  for 
myself,  ! found  ihat  the  Daily  News  had  written 
by  the  uispiration  of  imagination  rather  than  by  the 
force  of  fact.  On  trying  the  door  I wa.s  pleased  to 
outwards^  to  the  touch,  and  swung  freely 

It  has  been  said  that  the  door  had  no  business 
I understand  that  Mr.  Hoskins,  the 
^acing^L°ther^  responsibility  of 

_ A gentleman  possessing  large  interest  in  the  hall 
IS  to  fiave  said  this  door  was  placed  there 

puWic ’’  Company  “for  the  protection  of  the 

I have  carefully  studied  the  matter,  and  fail  to  see 
how  this  door  can  be  any  protection  to  the  public 
Neither  can  I see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
arrangement  as  it  stands  is  a menace  to  the  public 

One  gentleman  remarked  to  me,  “The  bolt  was 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door  and  this  impression 
or  opinion  prevails  widely.  But  reflection  must 
convince  any  person  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect. 
Had  the  children  liked,  they  could  themselves  in 
lostanco  have  lifted  the  bolt  and  pushed 
let  themselves  ont, /ia<l  no  one 
P^-ei-ent  (hem. 

the  bolt  been  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
mst^d  of  where  it  was,  the  children  could  not  so 
re^ly  hai  e lifted  it  to  liberate  themselves, 
miibf  instead  of  being  one  of  children, 

been  one  of  adults  leaving  the  gallery, 
I?h?m-  K°  ^ 5 frequent  occurrence  at  t^  hafi. 
If  by  mishap  the  door  were  left  bolted  ajar,  as  in 
niennext  the  door,  being  the 

raTse^ib  ^^e  at  onfe  to 

aise  the  bolt  and  let  themselves  out. 

I should  not  myself  have  placed  the  door  where  it 
a ruih 

obierf  a if  ‘“'‘“S  O'-  -ooiey  (the 

object  tor  which  it  was  obviously  iuteudert).  A 
& practicable.  But  for  all 

taat,  1 thmk  the  present  arrangement  is  not  wr  se 
bat  K’ho"  ““‘“t'-opko,  seeing  that 

rbLZ  ,5?“”oo  of  the  man  at  the  door  the 
SalH-h  f •■‘‘O  •’Off  ■'“'f  “O  ioo''  (that 

^uf  h?d  it  ""O'-)-  >«f  thems'elves 

them  insiSa  ‘'f  “'s'oof  >>"'‘od  against 

wid?™l  ®‘°«  *'o“o‘f  book  against  thi  wall 
WTtatS’  ? f ‘o  '’“™  *’00”.  "O'*  <‘o  judge 

u°/  a”  it  undoubtedly  w.as, 

immediately  before  the  exit  of  the  children  began 


Having  formed  my  own  conclusions  about  the 
fatal  door,  I then  examined  in  a special  manner  the 
staircases  and  passages  generally,  and  feel  bound  to 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  doors  opening 
the  wrong  way,  which  could  bo  and  ought  to  bo 
remedied,  I found  the  means  of  egress  and  ingress 
unusually  ample  and  well  provided;  and  I am 
sure  few  buildings  have  been  bettor  planned  in  this 
respect. 

It  is  easy  to  swell  the  current  of  a popular  cry, 
and  denounce  arrangements  in  themselves  excellent. 
But  it  is  not  by  so  doing  that  such  fatalities  can  be 
avoided. 

One  fault  of  the  Victoria  Hall  is  that  it  has  never 
been  finished ; so  that  some  arrangements  for  exit 
originally  designed  by  the  architect  have  not  yet 
been  carried  out.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
exits  ai-e  so  ample  that  few  halls  in  that  respect 
could  claim  such  immunity  from  liability  to 
accident. 

The  stnictural  lesson  taught  by  this  disaster  is  a 
new  one,  viz.,  the  danger  of  very  long  landings 
occurring  on  stairs.  These  give  children  and  other 
impa'ient  persons  room  to  start  a run  or  rush,  which 
enormously  increases  the  pressure  on  the  stairs 
below,  causing  stumbling  and  crushing  and  wholesale 
death,  Frank  Caws,  Architect. 


SLIDING  DOORS  FOR  BUILDINGS  AND 
RAILWAYS. 

Some  M.P.  has  brought  in  a Bill  to  provide  that 
all  doors  in  public  buildings  shall  open  outwards. 
This  is,  I suppose,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
door  at  the  Sunderland  Music-hall  opened  inwards  ; 
but  on  referring  to  the  report  of  the  calamity,  I find 
that  it  states  that  the  door  opened  either  way,  but 
was  bolted  so  as  to  be  only  opened  wide  enough  for 
only  one  person  to  pass  at  a time.  This  was  in 'order 
to  ensure  that  every  one  paid  on  entrance,  and  the 
bolt  had  not  been  withdrawn. 

It  is,  I think,  an  open  question  whether  to  have 
doors  in  public  buildings  opened  by  sliding,  rather 
than  outwards  or  inwards,  is  not  the  best  plan.  It 
prevents  the  door  being  in  the  way  when  the  people 
are  coming  in  or  going  out,  and  this  especially 
applies  to  doors  opening  into  corridors,  like  those 
of  the  boxes  in  a theatre.  They  are  used  very 
much  on  board  ship,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
consider  their  applicability  to  buildings. 

I have  seen  sliding-doors  in  private  houses,  between 
two  rooms,  and  I wonder  they  are  not  more  used  ; 
they  would,  I think,  be  useful.  In  bedrooms  it  is 
very  often  difficult  to  know  how  to  hang  the  door. 
If  it  opens  as  from  the  wall  it  is  awkward,  and  if  it 
opens  the  other  way  it  prevents  a table  or  chair,  or 
any  thing  being  placed  against  the  wall.  In  either 
case  it  is  often  inconvenient.  If  made  to  slide  it 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  if  bolted  into  the 
floor  could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.  In  hotels, 
and  in  private  houses  also,  we  all  know  keys  are 
easily  turned  without  the  sleeper’s  knowledge.  Such 
a door  could  be  left  open  a little  if  wished,  as  it 
could  be  bolted  or  wedged  so  that  ic  could  not  he 
opened  any  farther.  The  door  need  not  slide  in  the 
partition,  so  as  to  cause  extra  expense  in  building, 
but  could  be  slid  inside  the  room  against  the  parti- 
tion. 

I have  often  thought  that  if  sliding  doors  were 
made  to  railway  carriages  many  accidents  would  be 
avoided.  They  could  not  fly  open  on  account  of  not 
being  fastened,  and  so  let  unsuspecting  passengers 
out  on  to  the  line  when  the  train  was  going  at  full 
speed,  and  they  would  not  knack  down  people 
waiting  on  a platform  when  the  train  arrives  at  a 
station.  j_ 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

_irrc.i/in?n  Lime-biirnerB. — A strike  at  the 
Minerva  Lime  Company’s  works,  about  six 
miles  from  Wrexham,  against  a reduction  of 
five  per  cent,  in  wages,  has  terminated,  the 
men  agreeing  to  return  to  work  at  the  decrease. 

Suiidoiand  Engineers. — A meeting  took  place 
at  Sunderland  on  the  20th  inst.  between  master 
engineers  and  operatives,  the  latter  claiming 
an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  on  the  present  rate 
of  wages,  and  a limitation  of  the  number  of 
appreutices.  Mr.  Jobn  Burnett,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Engine^s’ 
Society,  was  present.  The  masters  consen^d 
to  give  an  advance,  but  refused  the  other 
demand.  On  the  21st  inst.  about  1,400  men 
came  out  on  strike. 

Tadcaster  Masons. — The  whole  of  the  stone- 
masons recently  employed  on  the  new  brewery 
in  course  of  erection  here  by  Mr.  W.  Smith 
have  struck  work  for  a small  increase  of  wages, 
which  the  contractors  refuse  to  give. 

Jedburgh  Masons. — The  wages  of  the  journey- 
men masons  at  Jedburgh  were  last  week  raised 
from  Od.  to  G^cl.  per  hour.  One  of  the  masters 
refused  to  give  the  rise  at  first,  and  his  men 
went  out  on  strike,  but  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  came  to  their  terms,  and  they 
resumed  -work  next  morning. 

Greenock  Eyigineers. — In  reply  to  a demand 
by  the  operative  engineers  of  Greenock  and 
Port-Glasgow  for  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour 
on  their  rate  of  wages,  the  employers  have 
signified  their  intention  to  grant  id.  per  hour 
increase,  and  the  men  have  accepted  the 
compromise. 


THE  COST  OP  GETTING  YOUR  OWN. 

Sir. — It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  charges 
and  expenses,  as  made  in  the  annexed  statement 
of  the  estate  of  one  of  our  customers,  who 
stopped  payment,  owing  us  a good  sura  of 
monej',  may  be  considerably  modified  by  the 
new  Bankruptcy  Bill.  ‘W.  L. 


In  Sankruptci/.—Eitufe  of  E.  B. 


From 
Property  . 

Debts 

Takings ..... 
Rents,  &c.., 


£. 

1.20S 


Patments. 

For 

Solieitors’bills.,,  825 

Messengers 20 

Auctioneers OB 

Surveyors 59 

Creditors’  assig- 
nee's expenses  30 

Fees  for  the 
Chief  Registrar 
account  I'or  ser- 
vices rendered 
by  OtEcial  As- 
signee   

Advertising  divi- 
dends   

Bonding  pro- 
ceedings   

Wages,  rent, 
taxes, rates, ic., 
payable  in  full.. 

Petty  expenses.. 

First  dividend  of 
8id.  in  the  £ on 
4,3rOL  63.  2d.... 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Ovinghani. — A bridge  across  the  Tyne  be 
tween  Ovingham  and  Pnidhoe  has  long  been  a 
pressing  need,  and  on  the  21st  inst.  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a bridge  was  formally  laid  by  Mi-g. 
J.  U.  Ridley,  of  Welbum  House.  The  bridge 
is  being  erected  by  a limited  liability  company, 
accoi’ding  to  plans  prepared  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Laws,  M.Inst.C.E.,  New- 
castle. It  will  be  an  iron  lattice-girder  bridge 
of  eight  spans,  and  its  total  length  will  be 
530  ft.  At  the  ends  it  will  be  supported  by 
masonry  abutments,  while  the  piers  in  the  river 
will  be  composed  of  wronght-iron  piles.  It  will 
be  wide  enough  for  a single  carriage,  and  Lave 
a passing  way  in  the  centre.  It  will  stand  25  ft. 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  be  constructed 
of  a strength  to  resist  the  heavy  floods  which 
occasionally  in  the  early  spring  sweep  down  the 
course  of  the  stream.  On  the  south,  there  will 
be  an  ascent  to  the  bridge  of  1 in  20.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  cut  15  ft.  through  a mound  on 
the  other  side,  and  then  there  will  be  an  ascent 
of  1 in  12  to  the  road  near  the  churchyard. 
Although  the  foundation-stone  on  the  north  side 
is  only  ^ustlaid,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  wth  the  masonry  on  the  south  side.  The 
ironwork  is  iu  course  of  manufacture,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  a few  days.  With  favourable 
weather,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  bridge 
being  completed  by  September.  The  contractor 
for  the  masonry  is  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  of  Gilsland  ; 
and  the  contractors  for  the  ironwork  are  tbo 
proprietors  of  the  Alliance  Works,  Gateshead. 

Burto7i-on‘Trent. — On  the  17th  inst.  the  new 
ball  which  has  been  erected  in  Princess-street, 
for  the  services  of  the  Town  Mission  Band,  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  Nourish,  of  the  Evangelical 
Society.  Provision  has  been  made,  at  a cost  of 
between  400L  and  500L,  for  nearly  500  people. 
As  will  be  inferred  from  the  cost,  the  building 
is  a plain  one,  both  externally  and  internally, 
bnt  it  is  comfortably  fitted.  Land  has  been 
secured  for  the  extension  of  the  building  when 
necessary.  M;*.  Loomes  and  Mr.  Wheilden  have 
carried  out  the  work  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Woolley. 

Crigglestone. — The  new  cemetery  at  Criggle- 
stone,  near  Wakefield,  has  been  consecrated. 
The  buildings  comprise  two  chapels,  each  having 
a vestry.  The  chapels  are  connected  by  an  arch- 
way of  half-timbered  work,  the  gable  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  a bell-turret.  There  is  also  a 
curator’s  house  and  board-room.  The  buildings 
are  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  the 
chapels  are  lined  internally  with  light  buff 
pressed  bricks  relieved  with  rod  brick  strings. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon, 
Barnsley,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  at 
a cost  of  about  2,000^.,  by  local  contractors. 

Derby. — The  Derby  Town  Council  are  about 
to  erect  a new  borough  lunatic  asylum.  It  is 
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intended  to  appropriate  about  fifty  acres  of  the 
Rowclitch  Estate,  and  obtain  about  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  land,  building,  and  furniture 
is,  in  round  figures,  47,000^  The  asylum  is  to 
accommodate  300  patients. 

Holyivell. — The  work  of  clearing  the  ddiris  of 
the  old  Upper  Mill,  belonging  to  the  Welsh 
Flannel  Manufacturing  Company  (Limited), 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  February,  has 
commenced,  and  will  bo  pushed  forward  in 
order  that  the  site  may  bo  obtained  for  the  new 
mill  which  the  com])any  propose  to  erect.  A 
meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  at  Chester  on 
the  16th  inat.,  when  tenders  were  received  for 
the  building  of  the  mill,  the  plans  of  which  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Chester. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
Hughes  & Son,  of  Aldford,  near  Chester 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barrow  (Cheshire). — Barrow  Church,  Cheshire, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  prin- 
cipal structural  work  at  the  church  has  been  the 
rebuilding  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
also  tho  porch,  necessitated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
unsound  state  of  the  masonry  in  both  cases, 
with  the  addition  of  a vestry  and  an  organ- 
chamber,  and  the  construction  under  tho  latter 
of  a cell  for  the  accommodation  of  a heating- 
apparatus.  Tho  whole  building  has  also  been 
re-roofed,  and  in  place  of  the  much-dilapidated 
slates  with  which  the  former  roof-timbers  were 
covered  there  have  been  used  tiles  of  the  warm 
and  pleasant  colour  manufactured  at  Ruabon. 
Internally  those  roofs  are  “open-timbered,”  and 
have  been  substantially  executed  in  oak.  The 
roof  of  the  chancel  it  was  also  found  necessary 
to  renew  with  tho  exception  of  the  old  and 
curious  principal,  whose  state  of  preservation 
was  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being  refixed.  The 
new  work  to  this  roof  in  the  interior  consists  of 
its  division  into  wooden  panels  by  moulded  ribs. 
As  the  nave  of  the  church  was  but  some  twelve 
years  ago  reseated  there  is  little  to  chronicle  in 
the  way  of  additions  to  this  part  of  the  structure 
after  the  roof  has  been  mentioned.  The  floors 
under  the  existing  seats  have  been  removed,  and 
have  been  l.aid  in  wooden  blocks.  The  principal 
new  work  in  the  chancel  consists  of  the  seats 
for  tlio  choir  and  the  prayer-desk,  all  carried 
out  in  oak,  the  latter  having  in  its  front  tracered 
panels  of  an  interesting  and  varied  character. 
The  floors  of  tho  chancel  and  sacrarium  are  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  after  an  ancient  design. 
The  heating  of  the  church  has  been  secured  by 
an  arrangemout  of  hot-water  pipes  on  the  high- 
pressure  system,  carried  out  by  ^lessrs.  H.  King 
& Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  contract  for  tho  whole 
work  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Reece  Brothers, 
of  Tarporley.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
of  Chester. 

Southport. — On  the  23rd  inst.  tho  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  church,  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Crosaens,  a rapidly  - increasing  suburb  of 
Southport, -was  laid  by  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  J.P. 
The  church  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Connon,  architect,  Leeds,  aud  will  be 
of  a simple  type,  suitable  to  its  position  in  a 
quietvillage.  Thestylewill  be  that  prevailing  in 
tho  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  effect 
being  sought  by  careful  grouping  rather  tlian 
by  elaborate  ornament.  Tho  principal  eleva- 
tion will  be  the  west  one,  facing  the  road  from 
Southport.  The  centre  of  this  front  will  bo 
occupied  by  a group  of  two-ligbt  traceried 
windows,  to  be  ultimately  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  St.  John,  placed  under  a canopy  in  the 
gable.  On  one  side  will  be  a porch  and  on  the 
other  a tower  and  spire  rising  to  a considerable 
height.  The  sides  of  the  building  will  ho 
relieved  by  double-gabled  transepts  and  vestries, 
and  the  east  end  will  be  apsidal,  and  will  have  a 
two-light  window  on  each  of  the  three  faces. 

A pleasing  contrast  will  be  produced  by  the 
colour  of  the  wall  stones  and  stone  dressings,  the 
one  being  of  light-coloured  Bradford  parpoints, 
and  the  other  of  red  Runcorn  stone.  Internally, 
the  church  will  consist  of  nave,  with  double 
transepts  on  each  side,  and  a spacious  chancel. 
The  organ-chamber,  on  one  side,  will  be  lofty, 
and  will  be  balanced  by  the  choir  and  priests’ 
vestries  on  the  other.  The  roof  will  be  partially 
open,  and  will  be  plastered  between  the  main 
timbers.  The  chief  effect  internally  will  be 
produced  by  the  arches  of  chancel,  transepts, 
vestry,  and  organ-chamber,  which  will  give  the 
appearance  of  nave  arcade.  The  contracts  are 
let  to  Mr,  John  Schofield,  of  Dewsbury,  for  the 
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sum  of  2,500J.  This  is  exclusive  of  tho  seating, 
heating,  fencing,  and  general  fitting  of  the 
edifice,  so  that  tho  ultimate  cost  will  probably 
be  over  3,000L 

B ahi’ov'ft. — In  consequence  of  the  immensely 
increasing  population  on  the  site  of  the  Snrrey- 
gardens,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Alexander,  vicar  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Lorrimore-square,  Walworth,  and 
chaplain  to  tho  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with  the 
aid  of  a committee,  have  determined  to  build  a 
mission-room  to  accommodate  GOO  adults,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  2,300/.  At  a meetiug  held 
on  the  18th  inst.  Messrs.  Romaiue,  Walker,  & 
Tanner,  of  10,  Bnckingham-street,  Adelphi,  were 
appointed  architects. 

Incorporated  Church  Buildiwj  Society  .—'The, 
Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlarge- 
ment, Building,  aud  Repairing  of  Chniches  and 
Chapels  held  its  usual  monthly  mecti!ig,  the 
last  but  one  for  the  present  se.'ss'oa,  on  the 
21st  inst.,  Archdeacon  Harrison  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing  objects  ; Building  new  churches  at  Hunslet 
St.  Cuthbert,  Yorkshire,  75/. ; Stockton-on- 
Tees,  St.  Paul,  200/.  ; Trainglas,  in  the  parish 
of  Llywcl,  near  Irecastle,  Brecon,  80/.;  and 
Tuclhoe  Grange,  near  Spennymoor,  Durham, 
200/.  Rebuilding  tho  churches  at  Marshwood 
St.  Mary,  near  Crewkerne,  Dorset,  -10/.  ; and 
Southampton  St.  Jlary,  200/.  Enlarging  or 
otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Churt  St.  John,  near  Farnhatn, 
Surrey,  25/.;  Copford  St.  Michael,  near  Col- 
chester, 50/.;  Gosbeck  St.  Mary,  near  Needham 
Market,  30/.;  Harlaston  St.  Matthew,  near 
Tamworth,  GO/.;  Harpford  St.  Nicholas,  neai' 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  40/.;  Great  Ilford  St. 
Mary,  Essex,  40/.;  Ipswich.  Sc.  Maiy  at  the 
Elms,  50/.;  Littlehara  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Andrew,  near  Exmouth,  Devon,  80/. ; Marston 
St.  Nicholas,  near  Oxford,  20/. ; Plyniouth,  St. 
Saviour,  100/  ; Wiokhampton  St.  Andrew,  near 
Acle,  Norfolk,  40/.;  and  Great  Yarmouth  St. 
Andrew,  20/. 

Sale. — St.  Paul's  new  church,  Sale,  near 
Manchester,  will  be  opened  at  tho  end  of  the 
present  week.  The  structure  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  opened  as  a licensed  church,  tho 
ceremony  of  consecration  being  deferred  to  a 
later  period.  The  cost  of  erection  up  to  the 
present  will  bo  about  7,000/.,  and  2.000/.  more 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  The 
church  will  contain  7O0  sittings.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Price  is  the  architect. 
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Chester. — A new  Welsh  Wesleyan  Chapel  is 
to  be  erected  in  Queen-street,  to  seat  about  350 
persons,  at  a total  outlay  of  about  2,700/.,  in- 
eluding  cost  of  site,  &c.  Tho  architect  is  Mr. 
Richard  Davies,  Bangor,  and  Mr.  G.  Morris, 
builder,  of  King-street,  is  the  contractor. 

Bromsjrroi'e.— The  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Kid- 
derminater-road  having  become  very  dilapidated 
and  unsafe  to  use,  and  being  incapable  of  repair, 
the  question  of  providing  another  place  of  wor- 
ship was  raised,  and  Messrs.  E,  & W.  Hunt,  of 
Wednesbury,  having  contributed  1,000/.  towards 
the  coat  of  a new  building,  the  site  upon  the 
New-road  was  secured,  and  on  the  20th  inst.  the 
foundation  stones  were  laid  by  Mrs.  Allcock,  Mr. 
E.  Hunt,  Miss  A.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Haines, 
and  guinea  and  half-guinea  memorial  bricks 
were  also  laid.  The  new  chapel  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Yates,  architect,  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Joseph  Tilt  is  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Griffin  being 
employed  to  carry  out  the  stonework.  The 
chapel  is  to  accommodate  450  persons.  There 
will  bo  a school-room  and  class-room  to  ac- 
commodate 300  children.  The  style  is  modern 
Gothic. 

Burton-on-Trent—Ou.  the  20th  inst.  the  new 
chapel  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Wesleyans 
in  Byrkley-street  to  replace  a smaller  strnctnre 
was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  foundation 
stones  of  the  new  building  were  laid  in  October 
last,  and  the  building  has  been  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  tho  architect,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Underhill.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  750 
persons,  and  the  chapel  is  seated  with  open 
benches  of  red  deal  lightly  stained  and  varnished. 
The  chapel  is  built  of  brick  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  H.  C. 
Mellors,  who  sub-let  the  brickwork  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wildman  and  the  stonework  to  Mr.  D.  Bassett. 
The  tiles  for  the  floors  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Mansfield  & Whittaker,  and  the  heating  ap- 
paratus is  by  Truswoll,  of  Sheffield.  With  the 


schoolroom,  the  opening  of  which  was  reported  _ 

some  time  ago,  the  cost  has  amounted  to 2,200/.  | the  final  chapter,  are  very  useful;  the  latter 
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Hints  to  Ilouse-himters  and  House-holders.  By 

Ern-e.'?t  Tc;bxer.  London;  B.  T.  Batsford. 

1883. 

As  the  author  of  this  little  book  says,  of  the 
making  of  innumerable  books  on  the  subject  of 
sanitation  there  has  been  no  end  lately,  and  he 
does  not  intend  this  to  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  swell  the  list,  but  only  as  a collec- 
tiou  of  memoranda  or  suggestions  to  persons 
who  are  already  inhabiting  houses  or  who  are 
looking  out  for  houses,  as  to  what  to  look  for 
and  what  to  avoid.  The  first  chapter  goes 
through  a brief  statement  of  what  is  required 
in  the  various  rooms  in  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house.  lu  tho  next  chapter,  upon  the  situation 
and  aspect  of  a house,  a great  many  very  useful 
and  some  shrewd  suggestions  are  brought  to- 
gether into  a small  compass;  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions dealing  with  special  conditions  peculiar  to 
London.  Among  the  more  general  suggestions 
is  one  that  is  often  forgotten.  “ Should  it  he 
summer-time  when  you  are  viewing  a proposed 
residence,  try  to  realise  what  its  appearance 
will  be  in  the  winter,  and  vice  versa.”  Many  a 
disappointment  might  have  been  avoided  by 
bearing  in  mind  this  very  simple  and  natural 
consideration. 

In  treating  of  soil,  tho  author  puts  clearly, 
and  in  a way  to  bo  easily  remembered,  tho 
leading  facts  to  be  b«me  in  mind  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  various  soils  on  the  healthfulness 
of  a building  site,  and  does  so  in  a way  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  reader  think,  who  lias  never 
thought  before,  as  to  the  reason  and  meaning 
of  this  or  that  result  of  the  conditions  of  a 
site.  The  chapter  about  drainage  is  a very 
useful  one,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that  the  author  is  not  the  slave  of  all  sanitary 
beliefs  merely  because  they  are  the  creed  of 
advanced  reformers  ; for  instance,  he  ventures 
to  say  that  a trap  under  a closet  basin  is  at 
least  an  additional  safeguard,  and  that  tho 
belief  in  the  “trapless  closet”  is  open  to 
question.  “ So  long  as  tho  water-supply  and 
plunger  which  closes  the  outlet  from  the 
basin  are  in  perfect  working  order  these  closets 
may  be  very  good.  But  if  by  any  accident  the 
water  be  off,  the  air  from  the  soil-pipe  will 
enter  the  house  through  the  overflow  pipe,  and 
when  the  plunger  is  raised.  The  ordinary 
valve-closet  is  also  used  without  a trap  under 
it.  This  is  rocommonded  by  some  who  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  but  my 
own  experience  is  decidedly  against  it.  In 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  advantage  of  a 
properly-constructed  water-trap  under  a closet 
basin  outweighs  all  the  objections  that  can  be 
raised  to  it”  ; and  wo  agree  with  Mr.  Turner 
there.  It  would  have  been  as  well  if,  in 
repeating  the  condemnation  of  the  D and  bell 
traps,  the  author  had  mentioned,  for  the  benefit 
of  general  readers,  the  reasons  for  the  special 
condemnation  of  those  traps.  We  imagine  that 
numbers  of  householders  have  taken  up  the 
cry  against  them  who  could  not  give  a reason 
for  it  if  they  were  asked.  Service-pipes,  Mr. 
Turner  points  out,  are  generally  kept  out  of 
sight,  “an  excellent  arrangement  for  the 
plumber,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  conceal  any 
amount  of  scamped  work.”  “ No  pipes  above 
ground  should  be  hidden  behind  anything  but 
a hinyed  casing.” 

The  chapters  on  warming  and  ventilation, 
which  the  author  rightly  considers  in  connexion 
with  one  another,  are  about  the  best  in  the  book 
in  substance,  though  somewhat  unnecessarily 
wordy  (in  relation  to  the  general  dimensions  of 
the  book).  The  author  adopts  the  principle 
that  the  chimney  is  the  natm-al  outlet  ventilator, 
to  be  utilised  as  such  in  old  houses,  where 
alterations  are  difficult,  by  an  opening  directly 
into  the  flue  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room 
(properly  guarded  by  an  Arnott  or  Boyle  or 
some  similar  back-draught  preventer),  and  in 
new  houses  by  an  opening  into  the  ceiling,  and 
thence  to  the  chimney.  For  inlet,  he  stands  by 
the  entrance  aud  warm-air  chamber  behind  the 
fireplace  ; but  this  also  can  by  no  means  always 
be  done  except  when  contrived  from  tlie  first. 

In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  warm  and  ven- 
tilate any  house  in  a really  satisfactory  manner, 
unless  the  scheme  is  planned  and  provided  for 
in  tho  first  instance  with  the  planning  of  the 
house. 

The  caxitions  in  regard  to  house-choosing,  and 
also  the  brief  comprehensive  statement  as  to 
the  legal  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in 
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pretty  nearly  bearing  out  the  summing  up  of 
the  subject  which  we  heard  once  from  a candid 
solicitor,— “ The  law  is  always  on  the  side  of 
landlords."  A much-needed  Lint  is  given  to  the 
thoughtless  purchaser  against  accepting  mere 
general  statements  by  the  agent,  such  as  that 
this  or  that  “ has  been  carefully  seen  to,"  and 
something  else  has  been  ‘‘thoroughly  over- 
hauled." The  author’s  advice  is,  always  insist 
on  a specific  statement  as  to  i':hai  has  been  done, 
and  if  possible  get  it  in  writing.  A veiy  general 
statement  as  to  the  good  condition  of  a house 
usually  means,  in  reality,  that  the  agent  or 
vendor  wishes  to  avoid  details. 

From  a note  prefixed  to  the  advertisement 
pages,  we  learn  that  the  author  has  exercised  a 
personal  supervision  over  the  advertisements 
admitted,  not  allowing  any  which  advertise 
things  that  are  at  variance  with  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, or  which  have  not  something  to  recom- 
mend them.  This  is  a precedent  which  might 
well  be  followed  in  books  on  practical  subjects. 
Business  is  business  in  these  matters,  of  course ; 
but  it  seems  ratber  absurd  to  find,  in  the  adver- 
tisement sheets  appended  to  a book  intended  to 
show  the  right  way  of  doing  something,  pro- 
clamations entirely  at  variance  with  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  The 
only  special  criticism  we  ha  ve  to  make  on  ilr. 
Turner’s  little  book  is  that  it  is  rather  too  much 
pervaded  by  a desire  to  be  humorous  and  funny 
in  tho  way  of  jiutting  things.  People  do  not 
need  a book  of  this  kind  as  a jest-book;  and 
though  this  way  of  writing  may  seem  piquant 
at  first,  it  ends  by  being  rather  wearisome  and 
out  of  place. 


YARIORUil. 

Messrs.  F.  S.  Nichols  & Co.  (Borough  High- 
street),  have  published  an  etching  by  Mr.  Percy 
Thomas,  of  the  Old  White  Hart  Inn-yard,  South- 
wark, which  is  valuahle  as  a memorial  and  satis- 
factory as  a work  of  art.  Few  of  our  readers 
need  to  be  reminded  that  this  Inn  dates  back 
some  five  centturies.  Mr.  W.  llendle  (no  ouo  is 
better  suited)  has  contributed  a fly-leaf  of 

descriptive  matter. A third  edition  has  been 

published  of  “ The  Standard  of  Value,"  by  Wm. 
Leighton  Jordan  (London,  David  Boguo),  1&S3. 
It  deserves  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

‘‘  Babies : How  to  Bear  them  in  Health  and 

Happiness,"  by  F.  A.  Fawkes  (W.  Swan  Sonneu- 
schein,  & Co.,  London)  is  a very  valuable 
brochure,  full  of  good  advice.  If  this  advice 
were  enforced  throughout  tho  United  Kingdom 
thousands  of  lives  would  be  annually  saved.  Mr. 
Fawkes  published  a clever  book  on  “ Horticul- 
tural Buildiugs  ” some  short  time  ago. — The  July 
number  of  Mr.  Walford’s  Antiquarian  Ma'jazine 
contains,  inter  alia,  an  article  on  a Cromwellian 
Museum  at  Hackney,  the  contents  of  which  will 
be  exhibited  and  lectured  upon  by  the  Eev.  J. 
De  Kewer  Williams,  in  the  course  of  July,  at 
Houghton,  near  Huntingdon,  not  far  from  the 
birth-place  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


^tsallanca. 

The  Ventilation  of  the  District  Railway. 
At  the  sitting,  on  the  22ud  inst.,  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  Bills  promoted 
by  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  ^Vorks,  which  propose 
to  abolish  the  District  Railway  ventilators. 
Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  called  as  a witness  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  said  that  in  his 
judgment  there  were  other  modes  of  ventilating 
the  railway. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder, 
he  said  that  amongst  the  alternative  modes  of 
ventilating  the  railway  he  would  suggest  that 
a tunnel  should  be  constructed  up  Peter’s-hili 
near  Benet’s-hill,  to  a vacant  piece  of  land  near 
Knightrider-street,  where  a shaft  100  ft.  high 
could  be  erected  to  cari-y  off  the  foul  air,  which 
would  be  warmed  and  driven  out  by  means  of 
a fan.  This  would  give  a velocity  to  the  air  in 
the  tunnel  of  about  2 ft.  per  second.  Other 
means  of  ventilating  the  railway  have  been 
suggested  by  subsequent  -nutnesses. 

New  Clock  at  Langport. — A turret-clock 
has  recently  been  fixed  in  Laugport  Town-hall 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson.  The  time  is  shown  on 
two  dials,  4 ft.  diameter  on  drum  in  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  wheels  are 
of  hard  brass.  It  strikes  the  hours  on  a bell 
of  2 cwt. 


Pever  by  Despatch  : Danger  of  Circula- 
ting Libraries. — An  alarming  piece  of  news 
comes  from  Paris.  It  is  stated  that  an  official 
at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  there  has 
been  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  communicated 
to  him  through  a despatch  from  Brazil.  This, 
if  true,  is  a startling  occurrence.  We  have 
repeatedly  wanied  our  readers  against  the 
danger  of  disseminating  disease  by  means  of 
books  and  toys.  We  believe  circulating  libraries 
are  common  sources  of  peril,  aud  that  many 
grave  aud  oven  fatal  illnesses  may  be  traced  to 
their  agency.  Books,  especially  of  the  “enter- 
taining” class,  are  read  by  sick  persons,  either 
in  bed  when  recovering  from  fevers  and  com- 
municable diseases  generally,  or  during  con- 
valescence, when  perhaps  some  chest  affection 
with  a cough  infects  the  atmosphere.  It  is, 
probably,  impossible  to  guard  against  this,  be- 
cause the  organic  particles  which  carry  the 
infection  or  contagion  may  lie  for  weeks, 
months,  or  perhaps  years,  between  the  pages  of 
a bound  book,  to  be  dislodged  at  some  uiipro- 
pitious  moment  when  the  volume  chances  to  be 
handled  by  a susceptible  person.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a more  powerful  apparatus 
for  the  couveyanco  of  disease  than  a book. 
Among  the  maladies  most  easily  communicable 
by  this  agency  may  be  mentioned  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  ordinary  “ sore  ” 
throat,  whoopiug-cough,  bronchitis  (perhaps 
phthisis),  and  other  chest  affections  in  the 
course  of  which  tho  lungs  may  be  giving  off 
poisonous  breath  and  expectoration,  and  dis- 
orders in  which  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  abnormal 
changes,  or  may  be  throwing  out  infective 
material.  In  short,  all  that  can  be  communi- 
cated is  more  likely  to  be  communicated  by  a 
book  than  in  almost  any  other  way.  It  is 
obviously  impracticable  to  disinfect  books  with- 
out injuring  them,  and  the  plain  inference  must 
be  that  circulating  libraries  are  to  be  regarded 
as  possible  centres  for  the  dissemination  of 
disease,  and  that  all  books  used  by  the  sick 
should  be  destroyed  immediately  after  use. 
Disease  may  be  communicated  by  despatches, 
letters,  or  books.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be 
more  generally  recognised. — The  Lancet. 

York  Architectural  Association. — On  the 
6th  inst.  a large  number  of  the  members  of  this 
society  visited  tho  Gas  Works,  Monk  Bridge. 
They  were  met  by  Mr^  Charles  Sellers,  who  con- 
ducted the  party  over  the  works,  and  spoke  at 
length  on  the  history  and  the  great  questions  of 
the  day  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  and 
the  consumption  of  gas,  and  he  impressed  upon 
tho  members  the  importance  of  providing 
efficient  ventilation  to  gas-lighting  in  private 
houses  aud  other  enclosed  situations.  The 
retorts,  purifiers,  &c.,  were  in  due  course 
visited  and  explained,  and  an  inspection  made 
of  the  new  works.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Penty,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  proposed  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sellers.  Mr.  William  Brown, 
vice-president,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Goldsmiths’ Company  .—The  accounts 
of  plate  assayed  and  marked  by  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  have,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
practice,  been  made  up  to  May  28,  and  the 
result  shows  a very  large  increase  in  the 
work  of  tho  office  for  the  year  just  ended.  The 
number  of  ounces  of  silver  plate  assayed  and 
marked  by  the  company  during  the  past  year 
was  938,153  ounces  against  893,880  ounces  for 
the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  41,273  ounces.  The  plate  duty  received 
by  the  company  for  the  Government  during  the 
same  period  also  shows  a substantial  increase, 
the  figures  being  4G,889h  for  the  year  1882, 
against  4G,233L  for  the  year  1881,  and  42,9951. 
for  the  year  1880.  The  number  of  assays  made 
by  the  company’s  officers  during  tho  past  year 
was  79,227. — City  Press. 

The  Preaideiit  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Jones,  received  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  a large  munber  of  other  guests,  at  a 
conversazione  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  permission  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. Between  900  and  1,000  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  present.  The  arrangements  were 
excellent.  During  the  evening  the  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dan  Godfrey,  performed  a selection  of  music. 
As  we  were  going  to  press  at  the  time  the 
gathering  was  drawing  to  a close  we  are 
unable  to  say  more  than  that  it  was  a large 
and  brilliant  assemblage. 


Industrial  Progress. — Sir  Thomas  Brassey, 
M.P.,  speaking  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  twenty- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club 
and  Institute  Union,  held  in  Westminster 
College  Hall,  said  the  interest  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  the  social,  moral,  and  material  im- 
provement of  the  masses  of  the  people  was  un- 
diininished.  While  it  was  admitted  that  sanitary 
matters  ought  properly  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  yet  too  much  ought  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  action  of  the  State,  for  whOe 
the  State  could  insui'e  obedience  to  sanitary 
laws,  it  could  not  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
a nation.  The  total  loans  advanced  under  the 
Artisans  and  Laboiuers’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1857  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  amount  expended  by  the  building  societies 
of  England  and  Wales.  Between  the  returns 
of  J uly,  1880,  and  those  of  May,  1881,  tho  aggi-e- 
gate  income  of  those  societies  had  increased 
from  16,417,000?.  to  18,694,000?.,  and  the  aggre- 
gate assets  from  31,864,000?.  to  37,000,000?., 
aud  those  statistics  represented  a most  gratify- 
ing amelioi'ation  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
compared  with  which  the  exertions  of  the  State 
must  have  produced  an  insignificant  result.  As 
regarded  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
he  said  that,  taking  into  view  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  hours  of  work,  the  cost  of  living,  aud  the 
general  abundance  of  employment,  the  position 
of  the  British  workman  at  the  present  time 
compared  favoui*ably  with  that  of  working 
people  even  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend  a reduction  of  wages  in 
this  country,  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  any- 
thing which  could  lead  to  a retrograde  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  ho  cherished  the  hope 
tha:  the  increase  and  tlio  improved  application 
of  capital  might  admit  of  additions  to  the  re- 
ward of  labour,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
his  duty  to  point  out  that  the  industrial  position 
of  this  country  was  threatened  in  many  quarters 
by  those  who  were  formidable  rivals  in  skill  and 
energy. 

University  Eonoui-s  to  Arcliasologists. — 
At  Oxford,  daring  Commemoration  week,  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon 
Dr.  Schiiemann,  who  met  with  a perfect  ova- 
tion. Professor  Bryce  referred  to  Dr.  Schlie- 
manu’s  early  enthusiam  for  Homer  aud  investi- 
gations into  Homeric  localities  by  excavation, 
characterising  him  “the  first  hero  of  spade  and 
pickaxe.”  He  also  alluded  to  tho  Doctor’s 
discoveries  in  the  Troad,  and  to  the  discovery 
of  the  tombs  at  Mycenrn  aud  their  contents. 

At  Cambridge  “ Commencement,”  honorary 

degrees  were  conferred  upon  Professor  Emil 
Hilbner,  of  Berlin  (well  known  for  his  “ In- 
scriptiones  Britanniaj  Latinm  ’’)  j Professor 
Adolf  Michaelis  (Professor  of  Classical  Archeo- 
logy in  tho  University  of  Strasburg)  ; Sir  John 
Lubbock ; aud  Jlr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole, 
Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals  at  tho  British 
Museum. 

Proposed  Bridge  across  tRe  Humber. — 
After  an  inquiry,  which  has  occupied  nineteen 
days,  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  22Dd  inst.  threw  out  the  Hull 
and  Lincoln  Railway  Bill,  which  was  a scheme 
for  the  construction  of  a direct  railway  from 
Hull  to  Lincoln  by  means  of  a high-level  steel 
bridge  across  the  Humber  over  a mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  This  bridge,  had  it  been 
sanctioned,  would  have  had  a central  span  of 
GOO  ft.,  which  is  the  largest  span  of  any  existing 
bridge,  not  including  either  the  Britannia  or 
Menai  bridges.  The  hi-idge  woitld  also  have 
been  greater  in  length  than  either  of  the  pro- 
posed bridges  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  or  the 
Firth  of  Tay.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was 
mainly  due  to  the  alleged  hindrances  which  the 
bridge  would  cause  to  navigation. 

The  Somerset  Drainage  Commissioners. 
The  tender  of  Mr.  Richard  Pickthall,  of  Bii-- 
mingham,  was  accepted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Somerset  Drainage  Commissioners,  held  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week  at  Bridgwater,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Baltmoor  Wall,  at  a cost 
of  1,920?.  Another  tender,  by  Mr.  Pickthall, 
was  likewise  accepted  for  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  a portion  of  the  River  Tone  from 
Staumoor  Bridge  upwards,  the  amount  of  tho 
tender  being  1,100?.  The  Commissioners  also 
resolved  that  the  Staumoor  Bridge  should  bo 
reconstructed  at  a cost  of  800?.,  aud  that  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Taunton  Highway  Board 
for  the  construction,  a second  sum  of  100?.  An 
order  was  made  for  the  payment  of  300?.  for 
lands  taken  for  the  purpose  of  widening  tho 
River  Parrett. 
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Honour  to  an  Engineer. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  on  the 
21st  inat.,  the  degree  of  magisteria  artis  ingeni- 
aria  honoris  causa  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Robert 
Crawford,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
The  Senior  Proctor,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford s career,  said,  —I  now  beg  leave  to  bring 
forward  the  name  of  our  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing, Mr.  Robert  Crawford.  Mr.  Crawford,  I am 
happy  to  say,  is  one  of  our  own  men  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  having  received  his  education 
in  arts  as  well  as  in  engineering  within  these 
precincts.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Engineering  in  1851,  and  at  his  Anal  examina- 
tion was  awarded  special  certificates  in  practical 
engineering  and  in  chemistry  and  geology. 
After  leaving  our  school  ho  studied  in  Paris,  in 
the  Government  School  of  Engineering  and 
Mines.  Since  that  time,  and  up  to  the  period 
of  his  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Engineer- 
ing, he  has  pr.aetised  his  profession  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,— in  England,  Canada,  South 
America,  and  Germany.  I shall  not  trouble  you 
with  details,  but  I can  as.sure  you  that  Mr. 
Crawford  has  carried  out  works  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway,  the  Central 
Uruguay  Bailway,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  Rail- 
way of  Austria.  Any  of  you  who  may  travel 
from  Erankfort-on-the-Maine  to  that  delightful 
resort  for  health,  Homburg,  will  please  re- 
member that  you  are  running  over  Professor 
Crawford’s  work.  There  is  no  name  better 
known  than  his  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. I may  add  that  the  Institution  awarded 
him  the  Telford  Medal  in  1863, — a very  dis- 
tinguished honour, — for  his  beautiful  essay  on 
the  railw.ay  systems  of  Germany.  We,  in  the 
college,  feel  happy  in  having  such  a man  for 
our  Professor. 

A Nice  State  of  Things.— At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  Saviour’s  (Southwark)  District 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  20th  inst..  Dr.  Bianchi 
(the  medical  officer  of  health)  reported  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Grant,  at  Spring-gardens,  with 
reference  to  a serious  nuisance  caused  by  the 
escape  of  sewer  gases  in  Southwark  Bridge- 
road  and  Union-street.  The  nuisance  had  .arisen 
thus : — A 6-ft.  low-level  sewer  had  been  con- 
structed in  Southwark  Bridge-road,  and  it  was 
intended  to  carry  it  through  the  Mint  into  the 
Borough.  But  this  intention  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  Sonth-Eastern  Railway  upsetting 
the  Bill  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
Parliament.  Unfortunately  the  houses  in 
Southwark  Bridge-road  had  been  connected  with 
the  sewer,  which  was  now  filled  with  sewage, 
for  which  there  was  no  escape.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  sewer  was  now  a vast  cesspool.  The 
only  remedy  was  to  cut  off  the  drainage  con- 
nected with  the  sewer,  re-connect  the  houses 
with  the  old  high-level  sewer,  and  pump  out  the 
sewage  at  present  in  the  new  sewer.  This  Mr. 
Grant  was  in  process  of  completing.  Ue  (Dr. 
Bianchi)  feared,  however,  that  Union-street 
sewer  would  still  prove  a source  of  trouble,  and 
to  obviate  this  he  would  suggest  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  be  requested  to  erect  a number 
of  ventilating-shafts.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  report  was  adopted.  We  quote  this 
from  a report  in  the  South  London  Press.  No 
doubt  the  railway  company’s  powers  have 
hindered  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  making  the 
now  street  ; but  surely  this  fact  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  allowing  occupied  houses  in  a thickly- 
populated  district  to  be  connected  with  an  un- 
finished sewer. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science. — A Conference  on  the 
Administration  of  Hospitals  is  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  3rd  and  4th, 
1883,  at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  London.  The  proceedings 
will  be  opened  with  a Statement  by  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Powell,  a past  President  of  the  Health 
Department,  describing  the  stops  already  taken 
by  the  Association,  with  a view  to  promote  the 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
for  the  pui'pose  of  obtaining  reliable  data  upon 
which  to  base  such  reforms  as  may  be  neces- 
sai'y,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
may  appear  desirable. 

Rolled  Iron  Sections. — Messrs.  Measures 
Bros.  &,  Co.,  of  Southwark-street,  have  issued  a 
new  sheet  of  sections,  which  will  be  found  of 
great  use.  They  have  many  more  sections, 
longer  lengths,  &c.,  and,  with  their  largely 
increased  premises,  are  now  in  a imsition  to 
execute  orders  for  almost  any  quantity  from  I 
stock.  This  saves  time. 


Hygiene  of  Armies  in  tlie  Field.— At  the 
Parkes  Museum  on  the  21st  inst.  an  instnictive 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
on  the  “ Hygiene  of  Armies  in  the  Field.”  In 
it  the  author'  described  some  of  his  experience 
gained  during  the  time  he  acted  as  the  engineer 
member  of  a Sanitary  Commission  sent  out  to 
the  army  in  the  Crimea  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
The  instructions  issued  to  this  committee 
directed  them  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
every  hospital,  infirmary,  or  receptacle  for  the 
sick,  both  as  to  interior  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness and  external  surroundings,  the  Commission 
being  empowered  to  obtain  labour  and  other 
assistance  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  recom- 
mendations. The  Royal  Commission,  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea, 
inquired  into  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army  after 
the  Crimean  War,  resulted  in  Lord  Herbert’s 
Regulations,  one  of  which  provided  that  a sanitary 
officer  should  be  attached  to  the  quartermaster- 
general’s  staff ; to  this  officer  was  committed  the 
fluty  of  examining  into  the  sanitary  condition 
of  buildings  selected  for  occupation  by  troops, 
and  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns  or 
villages  about  to  be  occupied ; he  was  also  to 
make  recommendations  for  organising  a proper 
sanitary  police  to  preserve  cleanliness,  and  for 
the  removal  of  nuisances.  Where  an  army  for 
a time  becomes  stationary,  a sanitary  corps  will 
find  ample  work  to  do  in  improving  roads,  in 
surface-draining,  in  scavenging,  and  in  venti- 
lating any  permanent  buildings  used  as  hospitals  j 
and  if  the  service  wall  permit  of  a use  of  work- 
ing parties,  enormous  benefits  may  bo  secured 
to  the  entire  force  in  the  field.  In  future  wars 
it  is  admitted  that  picks  audspadesmay  require 
to  be  used  as  much,  if  not  even  more,  than 
rifles.  All  officers  will,  therefore,  have  to  learn 
something  of  engineering.  If  soldiers  can  use 
pick  and  spade  to  provide  earthwork  shelter 
from  rifle  bullets  they  may  also  use  those  im- 
idements  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Baron  Tauchnitz. — Though  wo  spoke  in 
very  strong  terms  of  the  good  done  by  Baron 
Tauchnitz,  in  our  short  notice  of  M.  Tolhausen’s 
“ Dictionnaire  Teehnologiquo  ” (see  p.  726,  ajit  ■), 
we  happened  to  speak  of  him  at  the  same  time 
as  the  bugbear  of  English  authors,  having  son  © 
indistinct  belief  that  he  still  at  times  made  use 
of  an  English  writer's  works  without  sufficiently 
compensating  him.  All  the  good  we  said  goes 
for  nought  with  the  excellent  Baron,  and  he 
calls  upon  us  to  make  clear  to  our  readers  that  he 
never  publishes  piratically  the  works  of  English 
authors ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  for  forty 
years  he  has  been  in  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  them,  publishing  their  books  in  legitimate 
editions  with  copyright  for  the  Continent,  and 
paying  them  for  such  rights  adequate  sums. 
It  gives  US  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  set 
Baron  Tauchnitz  right  with  our  readers. 

The  following  Tenders  were  received  by 
the  Ilkeston  Local  Board,  on  Tuesday,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sewage  scheme  : — 


Lewis  Russell,  Ilkeston £9,980  0 0 

Hill  Bros^  Higli  Wycombe 6,380  0 0 

Killett  & Bentley,  London 0,283  0 0 

S.  & W.  Pattinson,  Ruskington,  Lin- 
colnshire  6,188  0 0 

Dobb  & Glimmer,  Rotherham 0,153  0 0 

J.  Palmer,  BirrainiTham 6,999  0 0 

C.  Baker  & Son,  Barlborongh,  Ches- 
terfield  6,950  0 0 

John  JcTOtis,  Dudley 5,953  0 0 

Gr.  J.  Rapior,  Bootle,  Liverpool 6,625  0 0 

J.  & G-.  I'oralinson.  Derby 6,590  0 0 

H.  Lovett,  Wolverhampton 5,400  0 0 

T.  Smart,  Kottineham 6,323  0 0 

J.  Wnterfield,  Wirksvrorth  6,323  0 0 

Beardsley  & Pounder,  Ilkeston  5,300  0 0 

J.  Hawley,  Ilkeston  4,879  0 o 

W.  Cunliffe,  Leigh,  Lancashire 4,580  0 0 

G.  Smith,  Newcastle-nn-l'yne 3,912  0 0 


TENDERS. 

■1  f rebuilding  Nos.  30, 31.  and  32,  Fleet-sfreet,  and  Nos- 
1, and  3,  Falcon-court,  Mr.  T.  E.  Knichtley,  architect- 


Quantities  by  Messrs,  Daiterburv 

Mowlem  & Co 

Patman  & Fotheriogham 

Conder  

J.  & J.  Greenwood 

Ashby  Bros 

Chappell  

C.  Wall  (accepted)  


..  KniL’UlIey,  i 
Huxley : — 

£11,083  0 0 

10,973  0 0 

10,793  0 0 

10,674  0 0 

10,414  0 0 

10,343  0 0 

10,290  0 0 


For  erecting  mission-house,  S.  Ge^ 

Docks,  for  the  Rev.  C.  H,  Turner, 

Young,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  Young  — ' 

fytnejBros £3,2RO  0 0 

HaU,  Beddall,  & Co 3,132  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,905  0 0 

Hearle  & Son 2 992  0 0 

L Grover 2^938  0 0 

C,  Cox  (accepted)  2,890  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  residence  in  Soutliwood-Iane, 
Highgate,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Cholmelev  School. 
Mr.  H.  Winsfanley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bravshaw,  architect 

Southcolt 

Patman  & Fotheringham 

Boyce  

Larter 

Roberts  

McCormick  & Sons  (accepted).. 


.,£1,799  0 0 
, 1,773  0 0 
, 1,713  0 0 
..  1,700  0 0 
..  1,667  0 0 
..  1,569  0 0 


For  erection  of  a hoot  and  shoe  mauiitactory  and  stabling 
at  High-street,  Chesham,  for  Mr.  Charles  Long,  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Rudkin,  69,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  architects 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ranee  & Gomm £1,104  5 0 

Wm.  Boughton ’905  0 O 

Wm.  Harding  (accepted)  814  10  0 

For  erection  of  four  shops  and  dwelling-houses  at 
Kentish  Town-road,  for  Major-General  Eliot,  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Rudkin,  69,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  .— 

Jerrard £2,671  0 0 

Hoopor  2,631  0 0 

•E^ans  2,495  0 0 

Gregar 2,269  0 0 

Good  Bros 2, ‘26-)  0 0 

Allen  & Sons  (accepted) 2’200  0 0 


J.  Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted). 

For  restoring  and  re-decoraiing  S.  John’s  Yicarage 

8.  John's,  Lewisham.  Mr,  G.  M.  Hills,  architect : ' 

J.  Jarvis  & Sena  (accepted) £291  10  0 

of  cottage  at  Billington,  for  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Gotto,  architect,  Leighton 


For  erectii 
Olney.  M 
Buzzard ; — 

J.  Bird,  Pilstone,  Bucks  , £375  0 0 

W.  Groom,  Leighton  Buzzard 316  13  0 

T.  P.  Webb,  Leighton  Buzzard  325  0 0 

G.  Roberts,  Leighton  Buzzard 315  0 0 

C.  Hart,  Leighton  Buzzard ?69  0 0 

J.  Tutt  & Sons,  Leighton  Buzzard 269  0 0 

G.  Garside,  Leighton  Buzzard* 250  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  constructing  road  and  sewers  on  the  Honor  Oak 
Estate,  Forest  Hill,  for  Mr.  Edward  Penny  Trenchard. 
Mr.  Herbert  D,  Appleton,  surveyor:— 

G.  Felton,  4,  Kilburn  Bridge* £1,4G1  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  the  Dyers’  Hall,  for  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Dyers.  3Ir.  W.  M.  Wavmouth, 
architect : — 

W.  Shurraur  (accepted). 

For  two  houses,  High  Barnet.  Mr.  W.  Graves,  archi, 
tect; — 

Ward  i Lamble £1,350  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  1,299  0 0 

Riobardsou 1,251  0 0 

For  now  schools  at  Betts-street,  St.  George 's-in-the- 
East,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  K. 
Robson,  architect ; — 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) £9,990  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  Park-road,  Hornsey.  Mr.  Farrar, 
architect 

E.  Lawrence £1,335  0 0 

Southgate  1,227  0 0 

Kerry  & Son 1,196  0 0 

11.  Conder  1,100  0 0 

JIcCormiek  & Son  1,187  0 0 

Enuor,  Julian,  & Co 1,170  0 0 

J.  Smith  i Son 1,133  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 1,125  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1^063  0 0 


The  four  lowest  tenders  were  ordered  to  be 
submitted  to  the  engineer  for  examination  into 
the  details,  and  report  thereon. 

Fire  at  a Concrete  Factory. — On  Satur- 
day last  a destructive  fire  occurred  at  Belvedere 
Wharf,  Belvedere,  Kent,  upon  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Lester  & Co.,  patent  concrete  manu- 
facturers. From  an  unknown  cause  a building 
of  one  floor,  about  100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  used  as  a 
store,  became  ignited.  The  fire  spread  to  a 
second  building  of  two  floors,  about  100  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  used  as  boiler  and  engine  houses,  manu- 
factory, and  store,  and  both  were  eventually 
destroyed. 

The  Committee  of  Christ  Church,  Fast 
Greenwich,  have  appointed  Messrs.  Romaine, 
Walker,  & Tanner,  of  19,  Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi,  architects  to  their  new  mission-room, 
accommodating  390  adults,  stbout  to  be  built  in 
Farmdale-roadj  Westcombe  Park. 


For  erection  of  villa  residences  atStreatham.  Mr.  W. 


Smith,  architect 

J.  Johnson £1,215  0 0 

Dunford  & Laugham  1.178  0 0 

Steel  Bros  1,175  0 0 

Stevens  Bros 1,165  0 0 

JIattock  Bros 1,147  0 0 

Lark  & Son 1,(88  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  1,086  0 0 

J.  Harper  i,026  0 0 

Eiehavdaon 887  0 0 

For  additions,  15,  Queeu-sqiiare,  Wycombe.  Mr.  A. 
Vernon,  architcf-t,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
aud  High  Wycombo  : — 

Hunt  £635  0 0 

Loosby  530  0 0 

Nash  6-23  10  0 

Gibson  (accepted)  514  0 0 


For  improving  the  road  in  Oresty-lnne,  Crewe,  leading  to 
the  abattoir  and  cattle  market,  for  the  Audlem  Highway 
Board : — 

G.  H.  Minnoy,  Crewe £152  10  6 

Goodall,  Wronbury 145  0 0 

Wm.  Fitton,  CheeVwell  (aecepte(i)  132  10  0 

John  Kellelt,  liightown,  Crewe 129  15  0 
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For  carrying  out  additions  and  alterations 

KeUet  & Bentley.  London  15  9W  o 

Edmund  Gabbutt,  Liverpool  ^ 

Dixon  Bros.,  Worcester  J g 

John  Garli^,  Birmingham 15.5^ 

H.  Smith,  Wolverlev....  .... 15.^  ^ " 

C.  A.  Horton.  BrierleyhiU 15,1^  « ^ 

Thos.  Vale,  Ridder^nster  . » 

Vernon,  Ewens,  & Co.,  London U.^7  15  7 

B.  Thompson,  KidderDunster o 

John  Guest,  Stourbridge  ‘Ltod  u 

W T Bennett,  Birmingham* 14,1»7  ^ ^ 

■ * Accepted. 


For  making  the  Beeches-road  on  the  Beeches  Estate,  at 

WestBromwich.forMr.G.B.  Nichols,  C.E.  I 

CurrallA  Lewis ^ ^ 

Jones  & FiUmaurice  j.Sd.  ^ ^ 

K?::: v;::::;:;:::::::;::::::::: » » 


£11,200 


Fnr  thP  erection  of  new  Board  schools^  Connaught-ro^, 
hJ^tc  M^Thomw  Simpson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  George  Lansdown  & Harriss  — 

J.  Bruton,  Brighton 

Scutt.  Brighton  

Dean,  Brighton  

Parson  & Sod,  Hove  

Barnes,  Brighton  

Peters,  Horsham  .............. 

Beard  & Forster,  East  Gnnstead  . 

Btenning,  Brighton  

Bedford  & Co,,  Horsham 

Humphrey  A Son,  Hove  

Moms,  Ashurst  \\  ood 

Stimpson  & C.,  London 

W.  AG.  Davey,  Brighton  

W.  Taylor.  Brighton 

J.  T.  Chappell,  London  and  HoTe 

For  four  bouses  at  Hendon,  for  Mr.  W.  Crane.  Messrs 
J.  Saville  A Son,  architects,  1,  Argyle-square 


11,094 

10,480 

10,200 

10,110 

10,100 

10,C05 

9,950 


Accepted  for  now  grain  warehouse,  WMragate,  York,  for 
Messrs^  Agar  A Chadwick.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect , , . , , 

G.  Scaife  (excavator  and  bricklayer  J. 

J.  Plows  (mason) . 

H.  Bowman  (carpenter  aud  joiner). 

B.  Baynes  (slater).  . 

J.  Birch  (plumber  and  glazier). 

W.  T.  Walker  (ironfounder). 

W.  Bellerby  (painter). 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


For  new  schoolroom,  Shrubbery-road,  Lewisham,  for 
Mr.  John  Roberts;—  ^ 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)  AoU  0 u 


For  alterations  to  the  Spread  Eagle,  Stockwell-atreet 
for  Mr  R.  Salter.  Mr.  Jas.  Buckland,  architect 
G.  W.  Sly  (accepted). 


9,760  0 
9,743  0 


9’,680  0 0 


Jackson  A Todd.. 

Shumiur 

Hearne  

Killingback 

Drew 

Dixon  

Lamhle  

Spencer  A Co, 

Stud  Bros 

Smith  

Royal  

Martin 

Jones 


.£1,680  0 


0 0 


1,643  0 

1.635  0 

1.636  0 
1,627  0 
1,612  0 
1,590  0 


For  iwobyaroulio  litlB  .t  the  Grand  Hotel,  Manehe.ter, 

Messrs  Mills  A Murgatroyd,  arehitects 

Clark! Bunnett.  A Co!  (Limited)  (accepted). 


For  four  hydraulic  lills  at  the  North-Western  Arcade 

Birmingham.  Mr.  W.  Jenkiiis,  architect 

Clark,  Bunnett,  A Co.  (Limited)  (accepted). 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


For  ravine 


Bunnetfs  patent  hydraulic  lifts  for  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect : 

Clark,  Bunnett,  A Co.  (Limited)  (accepted). 


For  new  buildings,  Sayer-street,  New  Kent-road  (2nd 
block),  for  Mr.  G R.  Le  Pays.  Mr.  C.  Barnard. 

architect . Tarrant  A Son  (accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any’  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  B.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


1,5 


1,684  0 
1,570  0 
1,155  0 
1,092  0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Boulevard  Hotel, 
vard,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  John  Ro'»'u80n.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect. 

Momson..  « o 

Bell  A Son  W 0 0 

:::  1;SS  S 2 

■Wheatley  A Maule  3.^  ® ® 

Scott  (accepted)  3,439  0 0 


J T P — E.  C.  R.— F.  M.— One  who  Know*.— A.  S- * }f-  * 

If  n w I.'  R E c W,  0. — Wclls&Co. — P. — M.&Co. — J.  0 

s '7^  -fTb.  g.4^;  w.-b;  a;  t.-w.  a.-o.  A.-G,  w. 

p‘  jj  jj  J w 4 Co.  — A.  V. — W.  8. — J.  'V. — W.  W. 

j'  w B — D.'  B.  ' (tliankel.— M.  N.  G.  (nextweekj.—C.B.Isendpar- 
Uoularai.-A.  S.  (under  our  mark). 

Vk>rre»pondeuti  ehonld  address  the  Editor,  and  noJ  the  Publisher 

®Tn  sUUmc^U  oM«to!’ll»U  ol  tenders.  4c.  must  he  accompanied 
by  the  n^e  aud  address  ol  the  sender,  not  necesiarlly  tor  pubhea- 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Strand  Umon  Offices, 

6 Bow-street,  for  the  Wd  of  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Tasker^-  ^ ^ 

Utl, 1,034  16  0 

mSS  « » 0 


^Nors^The  responslbUlty  of  al^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


mpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  aud  giving 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE  IJJDEX  aud  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIV.  (.Tamiar}’  to 
June,  ISai)  will  be  given  as  a Suimlemeut  with  the 
Number  of  July  ’ ' 


1 [COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis, 
application  at  the  Office. 


ready,  price 


CLOTH  CA.SE8  for  Binding  the  Numbers 
‘Je.  64.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  airings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers 
price  2s.  each. 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  “ The  Builder  " (bound)  ■will  be 
ready  shortly,  price  Twelve  ShUlitigs  aud  aixjicuce. 
SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
a.  • nf  a.4.  d.).  each. 


CHARGES  FORADYERTISEMENTS. 


Fot  ™rk.  in  .lleratiora  of  premiaej  in  John-atreet, 
Bristol,  for  Mr.  Albert  Foie,  printer.  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Jones,  nrcbilect  Allowed  for 

Old  Materials. 

Sow  ° S' mo-o  o 

KT.Hhiherly 637  0 0 - 

“ s I - » 

Sis*;."!.::;::;:;:  tSiiS  S :::::;  IS  S S 


For  new  cowhouse,  at  the  Leslie  Park  Dairy,  Croydon, 
for  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  Milk  Supply  Associa- 
tion (Limited) . Mr.  Hawkins,  architect 

Maides  A Harper  (accepted) £383  0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  I'.\BTN1?RSHIP.=?.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  M. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Da.  ttd. 

Terms  for  Series  ol  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
lisemente  on  front  page.  Competitiona.  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPA'YMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECE38AEY. 

Stamps  mwat  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  ^ 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W,C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FODRDRINIER,  Publisher, 

AddresBSd  to  No.  48,  Catherine  etreet,  W.C. 


Aduressea  ro  xio.  eo,  oaruermc  Btrccb,  t,  .v 
Advertiaemente  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Do-wn, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Do-wn. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


Doultinff  rreestone,  SS! 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  S.™“!'ok.!nSe’'r.'‘ 

-.T-Kr-r^  Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitcheli,, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB  5^  Aagustus-road,  Ham- 

meramith,  London,  W. 

(Ground  or  Lump),  [Advt. 


Aspbalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt, 


AspRSflte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  course8,railwayarches,warehousefloor8, 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooros,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Mauuf*,ctureTS  ol 


/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


elorc  TURBE  ocioc*  p.m.  on  inunni/jvi. 

The  Publiiher  cannot  be  reepoiuible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTL 
HONIALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Adveriieemente.  and 
•trongly  recommend!  that  of  the  latter  COPIK3  ONLY  should  be 


SeU- Acting  “ FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deecription. 

36a.  borough  road 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


LONDON,  B.B. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOIW. 


VIEIILE  MOHTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EITEENAL  EASTENINGS 


PARTICUIASS  ON  APPUCATION.  CKIST  OPPICE : 3«0,  EUSTON  BOAS,  EONBON. 


